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Ghinn.      y^  HINA,   a  Country  of  Af.a,  fituated  on  the  moft 
■'~~'   V_y      eafterly  part  of  that  continent.      It  is  bounded 
Boundari(^  on   the   north    by   Tartary  ;  from   which  it  is  divided, 
eceut,  &:c.'part!y  by  a  prodi;^iou5  wall   of   1500  milts  in  length, 
and  partly  by  hi^h,  cr?gg"v,  and  inaccfflible  mountains. 
On  the  eaft,  it  is  bounded  by  the  ocean  ;  on  the  well, 
by  part  of  the  Mogul's  empire,   and  India  beyond  the 
Ganges,  from  which  it  is  parted  by  other  ridges  of  high 
mountains  and  fandy  deferts  ;  on  the  fouth,  it  is  bimnd- 
td  partly  by  the  kingdums  of  Lao,  Tonijuin,  Ava,  and 
Cochin-China,  and  partly  by  the  fouthern  or  Indian 
fea,  which  flows  between  it  and  the  Philippine  iflands. 
There  are  feveral  ways  of  computing  its  length  and 
breadth.     According  to  fome  of  thefe,  it  is  reckoned 
1269,    1600,  or  1800  miles  in  length,  and  as  mncli  in 
breadth  :    however,  by  the  bell  and  lateft  accounts, 
this  vaft  country   is  fomewhat  of  an  oval  form,    the 
4     ,    breadth    being    lefs    than    the  length  by   little  more 
Diviiion  in-(j,2n  3  fourth  part.      It  contains    15  provinces,  exclu- 
jjj'  five  of  that  of  Lyaiz-tong,  which  is  fituated  without  the 

great  wall,  though  under  the  fame  dominion.  Their 
names  are,  i.  8henfi,  2.  Shanfi,  3.  Pechell,  which 
are  fituated  on  the  north  fide,  along  the  wall ;  4.  Shan- 
tong,  5.  K)an-nang,  6.  Che-kyang,  7.  Fo-kyen, 
which  are  fituated  along  the  eaftern  ocean  ;  8.  Qnang- 
tong,  9.  Qnnng  fi,  10,  Vu-nan,  11.  Se-chuen,  which 
ftretch  thcmfelves  towards  the  fouth  and  fouth-wefl  ; 
and,  12.  Honan,  13.  Hu-quand,  14.  Quey-chew, 
15.  Kyang-fi  ;  which  take  up  the  middle  part.  For 
a  particular  defcription  of  all  thefe,  fee  their  proper 
articles. 

The  origin   of  all   nations  is  involved  In   obfciiriiy 
prctenfions  gnd  fable,   but  that  of  the  Chiaefe  much  more  f)  than 
o  an  qui-  ^^^  Other.       Every    nation   is  inclined  to  alTume  too 
high  an  antiquity  to  itfelf,  but  the  Chinefe  carry  theirs 
beyond  all  bounds.       Indeed,    though    no   people  on 
earth  are  more  exaft  in   keeping  records  of  every  me- 
morable tranfuftion,  yet  fnch  is  the  genius  of  the  Chi- 
nefe fur  fuperllition  and   fable,  that   the   firil  part  of 
their  hilliiry  is  deicrvediy  contemned  by  every  rational 
4     ,    perfon.      What  contributes  more  to  the  uncertainty  of 
fiiOorv  s  "^  '^^  Ciu'nefe  hiftory  is,  that  neither  we,  nor  they  them- 
-lounccr-     febes,   have  any  thing  but  fragments  of  their  ancient 
Cain.  hillorical  hooks;  for,  about  21^   years  before  Chrifl, 

the  reigning  emperor  Sl-whang-ti  caufcd  all  the  books 
in  the  empire  to  be  burned,  except  thofe  written  by 
lawyeis  and  ph)  ficians.  Nay,  the  more  effectually  to 
dtrilroy  the  memoi  v  of  every  thing  contained  in  them, 
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he  commanded  a  great  number  of  learned  men  to  be  China, 
buried  alive,  left,  from  their  memories,  they  (hould  ""~V~~^ 
commit  to  writing  fomcthing  of  the  true  memoirs  of 
the  empire.  The  inaccuracy  of  the  Chinefe  annals  is 
complained  of  even  by  their  mod  refpefted  author  Con- 
fucius himfelf ;  who  alfo  afiirms,  that  before  his  time 
many  of  the  oldeft  materials  for  writing  fuch  annals 
had  been  deftroyed.  , 

According  to  the  Chinefe  hldories,  the  firfl  mo-  Fabulom 
narch  of  the  whole  univerfe  (that  is,  of  China),  washiftoryof 
called  Puon-hu,  or  Puencu.  This,  according  to  fome, ''  ** 
was  the  firll  man  ;  but  according  to  Bayer  and  Men- 
zelius,  two  of  the  greateft  critics  in  Chinefe  litera- 
ture that  have  hitherto  appeared,  the  word  fignifies 
tht  high f ft  antiquity.  Puon-ku  was  fucceeded  by  Tienf- 
hoang,  which  fignifies  the  emperor  of  heaven.  They  call 
him  alfo  the  intelHgent  heaven,  the  fupreme  king  of 
the  middle  heaven,  &c.  According  to  fome  of  their 
hiilorians,  he  was  the  inventor  of  letters,  and  of  the  cy- 
clic charadlers  by  which  they  determine  the  place  of  the 
year,  &c.  Tiene-hoang  was  fucceeded  by  Ti-hoang 
(the  emperor  of  the  earth),  who  divided  the  day  and 
night,  appointing  30  days  to  make  one  moon,  and  fix- 
ed the  winter  folftice  to  the  nth  moon.  Ti-hoang 
was  fucceeded  by  GInehoang  (fovercign  of  men), 
who  with  his  nine  brothers  (liared  the  government 
among  them.  They  built  cities,  and  furrounded  them 
with  walls  ;  made  a  dillindllon  between  the  fovereign 
and  fubjefts  ;  inftltutcd  marriage,   &c. 

The  reigns  of  thefe  four  emperors  make  up  one  of 
what  the  Chinefe  called  ki,  "  ages,"  or  "  periods,"  of 
which  there  were  nine  before  Fo-hi,  whom  their  moft 
fenfible  people  acknowledge  as  the  founder  of  their 
empire. 

The  hlilory  of  the  fecond  ii  contradidls  almoft  eve- 
ry thing  fald  of  the  firft  ;  for  though  we  have  but  juft 
now  been  told  that  Gine  hoang  and  his  brethren  built 
cities  furrounded  with  walls  ;  yet,  in  the  fucceeding 
age,  the  people  dwelt  in  caves,  or  perched  upon  trees 
as  it  were  in  nefts.  Of  the  third  li  v  hear  nothing  ; 
and  in  the  fourth,  it  fcems  matters  had  been  Kill  worfe, 
as  we  are  told  that  men  were  then  only  taugi.t  10  re- 
tire into  the  hollows  of  rocks.  Of  the  fifth  and  i'lxth 
we  have  no  accounts  Thefe  fix  periods,  according  to 
fome  writers,  contained  f)0,000  years  ;  according  to 
others,  1,100,750. 

In  the  fcventh  and  cigh'h  /■;',  they  tell  us  over  again 

what  they  had  faid  of  the  firft  ;  namely,  that  men  be- 
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gan  to  leave  their  caves  and  dwell  in  lioufcs,  and  were 
taught  to  prepare  clothes,  &c.  Tchine-fang,  the  firft 
monarch  of  the  eighth  ii,  taught  his  fubjcdts  to  take 
off  the  hair  from  flvins  with  rollers  of  wood,  and  co- 
ver thenifelvcs  with  the  (\uns  fo  prepared.  He  taught 
them  alfo  to  make  a  kind  of  vvcb  of  their  hair,  to  ferve 
as  a  covering  to  their  heads  agaiiift  rain.  They  obey- 
ed his  orders  with  joy,  and  he  called  his  f ubj efts />»/>/«■ 
rlot/jeJ  li'ith  Jims.  His  reign  lafted  350  years;  that 
of  one  of  his  succefibrs,  alfo,  named  Yeou-tfaochi, 
lafted  more  than  300  ;  and  his  family  continued  for 
12  or  1 8, coo  years.  But  what  is  very  furprifing,  all 
ihefe  thoufands  and  millions  of  years  had  elapfed  with- 
out mankind's  having  any  knowledge  of  fire.  This 
was  not  difcovered  till  towards  the  clofe  of  this  period, 
by  one  Souigine.  After  fo  ufeful  a  difcovery,  he 
taught  the  people  to  drefs  their  vidtuals  ;  whereas  be- 
fore they  had  devoured  the  fiefn  of  animals  quite  raw, 
drunk  their  blood,  and  fwallowcd  even  their  hair  and 
feathers.  He  is  alfo  faid  to  have  been  the  inventor  of 
filhing,  letters,  &c. 

In  the  ninth  period,  we  find  the  invention,  or  at 
leaft  the  origin  of  letters,  attributed  to  one  Tfang-hle, 
who  received  them  from  a  divine  tortoife  that  carried 
them  on  his  flicll,  and  delivered  them  into  the  hands 
of  Tfang  hie.  During  this  period  alfo,  mufic,  mo- 
ney, carriages,  merchandife,  commerce,  S;c.  were  in- 
vented. There  are  various  calculations  of  the  length 
of  thefe  ki  or  periods.  Some  make  the  time  from 
Puan-ku  to  Confucius,  who  flouriflied  about  479  years 
before  Chrlft,  to  contain  279,000  years;  others, 
2,276,000;  fome,  2,759,860  years;  others,  3,276,00c; 
and  fome  no  lefs  than  96,961,740  years. 

Thefe  extravagant  accounts  are  by  fome  thought 
to  contain  obfcure  and  imperfeft  hints  concerning  the 
cofmogony  and  creation  of  the  Vi'oild,  &c.  Puon-ku, 
the  firft  emperor,  they  think,  reprefents  eternity  pre- 
c-eding  the  duration  of  the  world.  The  fucceeding 
ones,  Tiene-hoang,  Ti-hoang,  and  Gine-hoang,  they 
imagine,  fignify  the  creation  of  the  heavens  and  earth, 
and  the  formation  of  roan.  The  ten  kl  or  ages,  nine 
of  which  preceded  Fo  hi,  mean  the  ten  generations 
preceding  Noah.  This  may  very  polhbly  be  the  cafe  ; 
for  about  300  years  before  Chrilt,  fome  Jews  travelled 
into  China,  who  might  have  made  the  Mcfaic  writings 
known  there. 

What  w?  have  now  related,  contains  the  fubftance 
of  that  part  of  the  Chinefe  hiftory  whi.h  is  entirely 
fabulous.  After  the  nine  /('  or  "  ages"  already  taken 
notice  of,  the  tenth  commenced  with  Fo-l.i  ;  and  the 
hiftory,  though  ftill  very  dark,  obfcure,  and  fabuloi:s, 
begins  to  grow  fomewhat  more  confiftent  and  intel- 
ligible. Fo-hi  was  born  in  the  province  of  t~henfi. 
His  mother  walking  upon  the  bank  of  a  lake  in  that 
province,  favv  a  very  large  print  of  a  man's  foot  in 
the  fand  there  j  and,  being  furronnded  by  an  iris  or 
rainbow,  became  impregnated.  The  child  was  named 
Foh't;  and,  when  he  grew  up,  was  by  his  country- 
men eleftcd  king,  on  account  of  his  fuperior  merit, 
and  ftyled  Tyent.tfe,  that  is,  "  the  fon  of  heaven."  He 
invented  the  eight  qua,  or  fymbols,  confifting  of  three 
lines  each,  which,  differently  combined,  formed  64  t'ha- 
rafters  that  were  made  ufc  of  to  exprefs  every  thing. 
To  give  thefe  the  greater  credit,  he  pretended  that 
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he  had  fcen  them  infcribed  on  the  back  of  a  dragon-  China, 
horfe  (an  animal  Ihaped  like  a  horfe,  with  the  wings  »  '  ' 
and  fcalcs  of  a  dragon),  which  arofe  from  the  bottom 
of  a  lake.  Having  gained  great  reputation  among  his 
countrymen  by  this  prodigy,  he  is  iaid  to  have  created 
mandarins  or  officers,  under  the  name  of  dru^ons. 
Hence  we  may  afiign  a  reafon  why  the  emperors  of 
China  always  carry  a  dragon  in  their  banners.  He  al- 
fo inftituted  marriage,  invented  mufic,  S;c.  Having 
eftablifhed  a  prime  minifter,  he  divided  the  government 
of  his  dominions  among  four  mandarins,  and  died  after, 
a  reign  of  1 1  5  years.  g 

After  Fo-hi  followed  a  fucceffion  of  em  j>€rors,  of  Miraculous 
whom  nothing  remarkable  is  recorded,   except  that  infolftice. 
the  reign  of  I'au,  the  feventh  after  Fo-hi,  the  fun  did 
not  fct  for  ten  days,  fo  that  the  Chinefe  were  afraid  of 
a  general  conflagration.      This  event  the  compilers  of        „ 
the   Univerfal  Hiftory  take  to  be  the  fame  with  that  Hypothefw 
mentioned  in  the  book  of  Jofliua,   when  the  fun  and<^f""^<;riiing 
moon  ftood  ftill  for  about  the.  fpace  of  a  day.     Fo-hi ^^^  ^°^» 
they  will  have  to  be  the  fame  with  Noah.     They  ima- 
gine, that  after  the  deluge  this  patriarch  remained  fome 
time  with  his  defcendauts  ;  but  on  their  wicked  com- 
hination  to  build  the  tower  of  Babel,  he  feparated  liim- 
felf  from  them  with  as  many  as  he  could  petfuade  to 
go  along  with  him  ;   and  that,  flill  travelling  eaftward, 
he  at  lafi  entered  the  fertile  country  of  Ctiina,  and  Lid 
the  foundation  of  that  vaft  empire. — But,  leaving  thefe 
fabulous  and  conieiflural  times,  we  fhall  proceed  to  give 
fome  account  of  that  part  of  the  Chinefe  hiftory  which 
may  be  more  certainly  depended  on. 

As  the  Chinefe,  contrary  to  the  praftice  of  almofl 
all  nations,  have  never  fought  to  conquer  other  coun- 
tries,  but  rather  to  improve  and  content  thenifelvcs 
with  their  own,  their  hiftory  for  many  ages  furnilhes 
nothing  remarkable.  The  whole  of  their  emperors, 
abftrarting  from  thofe  who  are  faid  to  have  reigned  in 
the  fabulous  times,  are  comprehended  in  22  dvnafties, 
m.entioftcd  in  the  following  table. 


Emperors. 

Before  Chrifl. 

I.   Hya,  containing 

'7 

2207 

2.   Shuns,  or  Ing, 

28 

1766 

3.    Cheiu, 

3; 

112Z 

4.    Tf,n, 

4 

24S 

5.    Han, 

25 

206 

After  Chrift. 

6.  Hdv-han, 

2 

220 

7-  V"h 

15 

465 

8.   Scngy 

8 

220 

9.  Tf, 

5 

479 

10.   Lyang, 

4 

5-^ 

1  £ .   Chin, 

4 

5  SI 

12.   S-u.'i, 

3 

1  ^.    Twang, 

20 

6i3 

14.  He-w-lyang, 

2 

907 

15.  Hemtang, 

4 

9n 

l6.   Hew-t/w, 

2 

936 

17.  Hetu-han, 

2 

947 

1 8.  Hdiu-chew, 

3 

95' 

19.  Song, 

18 

960 

20.   Itven, 

9 

1280 

21.  Ming, 

16 

1368 

22.    Tjing, 

1645 
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China. 


IncurCons 
of  the  Tar- 
Ois. 


II 
Great  wall 
built. 


i» 
Kitan  Tar- 
tars fettle 
ia  China. 


This  table  is  formed  according  to  the  accounts  of 
the  Jefuit  Du  Halde,  and  is  commonly  reckoned  to  be 
the  moil  authentic  ;  but  according  to  the  above-men- 
tioned hypotheiis  of  the  compilers  of  the  Univerfal 
Hitlory,  who  make  J~au  cotcmporary  with  Jolhua,  the 
dynafty  of  Hya  did  not  commence  till  the  year  before 
Chrifl  1^57  ;  and  to  accommodate  the  hiftory  to  their 
hypothefis,  great  alterations  mull  be  made  in  the  dura- 
tion of  the  dynailies. 

The  mod  interelling  particulars  of  the  Chlnefe  hi- 
ftory relate  only  to  the  incurfions  of  the  Tartars,  who 
at  lall  conquered  the  whole  empire,  and  who  Hill  con- 
tinue to  hold  the  fovereignty  ;  though  by  transferring 
the  feat  of  the  empire  to  Peking,  and  adopting  the 
Chlnefe  language,  manners,  &c.  Tartary  would  feem 
rather  to  have  been  conquered  by  China,  than  Clilna 
by  Tartary.  Thefe  incurfions  are  faid  to  have  begun 
very  early  ;  even  in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Shun, 
fuccelFor  to  Yau  above  mentioned,  in  whofe  reign  the 
ir.Iracuious  folilice  happened.  At  this  time,  the  Tar- 
tars were  repuUed,  and  obliged  to  retire  into  their  own 
territories.  From  time  to  time,  however,  they  conti- 
nued to  threaten  the  empire  with  invafions,  and  the 
northern  provinces  were  often  actually  ravaged  by  the 
Tartars  in  the  neighbourhood.  About  the  year  before 
Chrill  213,  Shi-whang-ti,  having  fully  fubJued  all  the 
princes,  or  kings  as  they  were  called,  of  the  different 
provinces,  became  emperor  cf  China  with  unlimited 
power.  He  divided  the  whole  empire  into  36  pro- 
vinces ;  and  finding  the  northern  part  of  his  domi- 
nions much  incommoded  by  the  invafions  of  the  neigh- 
bouring barbarians,  he  fent  a  formidable  army  againfl 
them,  which  drove  them  far  beyond  the  boundaries  of 
China.  To  prevent  their  return,  he  built  the  famous 
wall  already  mentioned,  which  feparates  China  from 
Tartary.  Alter  this,  being  elated  with  his  own  ex- 
ploits, he  formed  a  defign  of  making  pofterity  believe 
tliat  he  himfelf  had  been  the  full  Chinefe  emperor 
that  ever  fat  on  the  throne.  For  this  purpofe,  he  or- 
dered all  the  hillorical  writings  to  be  burnt,  and  caufed 
many  of  the  learned  to  be  put  to  death,  as  already 
mentioned. 

What  effect  the  great  wall  for  fome  time  had  in 
preventing  the  invafions  of  the  Tartars,  we  are  not 
told  ;  but  in  the  tenth  century  of  the  Chriflian  era, 
thofe  of  Kitan  or  Lyau  got  a  footing  in  China.  The 
Kitan  were  a  people  of  eallern  Tartary,  who  dwelt  to 
the  north  and  north-eafl  of  the  province  of  Pecheli  in 
China,  particularly  in  that  of  Lyau-tong,  lying  with- 
out the  great  waU.  Thcfe  people  having  fubducd  the 
country  between  Korea  and  Kafhgar,  became  much 
more  troublefome  to  the  Chincie  than  all  the  other 
Tartars.  Their  empire  commenced  about  the  year 
916,  in  the  fourth  year  of  Mo-ti-kyan-ti,  fecond  em- 
peror of  the  I4tli  Chinefe  dynally  called  Hifw- I-yan^. 
In  946,  Mingt-iong,  fecond  emperor  of  the  15th  dy- 
nally,  being  dead,  Sheking-tang  his  fon-in-law  rebelled 
againfl  Mingt-fong,  his  fon  and  fucceffor,  whom  he 
deprived  of  his  crown  and  life.  This  he  accomplifhed 
by  means  of  an  army  of  50,000  men  furnilhed  by  the 
Kits*.  Fi-ti,  the  fon  of  Mingt-fong,  being  unable  to 
refill  the  ufurper,  fled  to  the  city  Ghcy-chew  ;  wlierc 
Ihutting  himfelf  up  with  his  family  and  all  his  valuable 
effecls,  he  fet  fire  to  the  palace,  and  was  burnt  to 
aflies.     On  his  death,  Sheking-tang  afTumed  the  title 


of  emperor  ;  founded  the  16th  dynafty  ;  and  changed     Cliisa. 
his  name  to  that  of  Kaut-fu.     But  the  Kitan  general         v      ■ 
rcfufing  to  acknowledge  him,   lie  was  obliged  to  pur- 
chafe  a  peace  by  yielding  up  to  the  Tartars   16  cities 
in  the  province  of  Pecheli,   befides  a  yearly  prefent  of 
300,000  pieces  of  filk. 

This  fubniifiion  fcrved  only  to  inflame  the  avarice 
and  ambition  of  the  Kitan.  In  959,  they  broke  the 
treaty  when  Icalt  expected,  and  invaded  the  empire 
afrefh.  Tfi-vang,  the  emperor  at  that  time,  oppofed 
them  with  a  formidable  army  ;  but  through  the  treach- 
cry  of  his  general  Lyew-chi-ywen,  the  Tartars  were 
allowed  to  take  him  prifoner.  On  this,  Tfi-vang  was 
glad  to  recover  his  liberty,  by  accepting  of  a  fmall 
principality  ;  while  the  traitor  became  emperor  of  all 
China,  and,  changing  his  name  to  Kaul-fu,  founded 
the  17th  dynally.  The  Tartars,  in  the  meantime, 
ravaged  all  the  northern  provinces  without  oppofition, 
and  -hen  marched  Into  the  fouthern.  But  being  here 
Hopped  by  fome  bodies  of  Chinefe  troops,  the  gene- 
ral thought  proper  to  retire  with  his  booty  into  Tar. 
tary.  In  962,  Kaut-fu  dying,  was  fucceeded  by  hij 
fon  In-ti.  The  youth  of  this  prince  gave  an  opportu- 
nity to  the  eunuchs  to  raife  commotions  ;  efpecially 
as  the  army  was  employed  at  a  dillance  in  repelling 
the  invafions  of  the  Tartars.  This  army  was  com- 
manded by  Ko-ghey,  who  defeated  the  enemy  in  feve- 
ral  battles,  and  thus  reflored  peace  to  the  northern 
provinces.  In  the  mean  time,  In-ti  was  flain  by  his 
eunuchs,  and  the  emprefs  placed  his  brother  ou  the 
throne  :  but  Ko-ghey,  returning  in  triumph,  was  fa- 
luted  emperor  by  his  vidlorious  army  ;  and  the  em- 
prefs being  unable  to  fupport  the  rights  of  her  fon, 
was  obliged  to  fubmit,  wlu'le  Ko-ghey,  affuming  the 
name  of  Tay-ffu,  founded  the  i8th  dynafty.  Nine 
years  after  this,  however,  the  grandees  of  the  empire, 
fetting  afide  Kong-ti,  the  third  in  fucceffion  from  Tay- 
tfu,  on  account  of  his  non-age,  proclaimed  his  guar- 
dian, named  Chauqujngyu,  emperor  ;  who,  affuming 
the  name  of  Kau-ti'u,  founded  the  i9thdynaily,  called 
Song  or  Tjong, 

Under  this  monarch  the  empire  began  to  recover 
itfelt  ;  but  the  Kitan  ftill  continued  their  incurfions. 
The  fuccclTurs  of  Kau-tfu  oppofed  them  with  various 
fuccefs  ;  but  at  lall,  in  978,  the  barbarians  became  fo 
llrong  as  to  lay  tiege  to  a  confiderable  city.  Tay- 
tfong,  luccefTor  to  Kau-tfu,  detached  300  foldiers, 
each  carrying  a  light  in  his  hand,  againft  them  in  the 
night-time,  with  orders  to  approach  as  near  as  pof- 
lible  to  the  Tartar  camp.  The  barbarians,  imagining, 
by  the  number  of  lights,  that  the  whole  Chinefe  army 
was  at  hand,  immediately  fled,  and,  falling  into  the 
ambufcades  hid  for  them  by  the  Chinefe  general,  were 
almofl  all  cut  to  pieces. 

This  check,  however,  did  not  long  put  a  flop  let 
the  ravages  of  the  Kitan.  In  the  year  999,  they  laid 
fiege  to  a  city  in  the  province  of  Pecheli  ;  but  Chlng- 
tijng,  fucceffor  to  Tay-tfong,  came  upon  them  with 
his  army  fo  fuddenly,  that  they  betook  themfelves  to 
flight.  The  emperor  was  advifcd  to  take  advantage 
of  their  conilernation,  and  recover  the  country  which 
had  been  yielded  to  them  ;  but  inllead  of  purfuing  his 
victory,  he  bought  a  peace  by  confenting  to  pay  an- 
nually 100,000  tael  (about  34,0001.),  and  200,000 
pieces  of  fJk.  Tlie  youth  and  pacific  difpofition  of 
A  2  Jintfongi- 
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JIn-tfong,  fucceflbr  to  Ching  tfongjofevived  the  cou- 
rage of  the  Kitan  ;  and,  in  1035,  war  would  have 
been  rcuewec!,  liad  not  the  emper.ir  condetcendcd  to 
as  (hameful  a  treaty  as  that  concluded  by  his  father. 
Two  years  after,  the  Tartars  demanded  reftitution  of 
ten  cities  in  the  province  of  Pecheli,  which  had  been 
taken  by  Ko-ghey  founder  of  the  1 8th  dynafty  ;  npoa 
which  Jin-tfong  engaged  to  pay  them  an  annual  tri- 
bute of  2co,ooo  taels  of  filver,  and  300,000  pieces  of 
filk,  in  lieu  of  thcfe  cities. 

From  this  time  the  Kitan  remained  in  peaceable  pof- 
feffion  of  their  Chincfe  dominions  till  the  year  11  17. 
Whey-tforg,  at  that  time  emperor,  being  able  nei- 
ther to  bear  their  ravages,  nor  by  himfclt  to  put  a 
flop  to  them,  refolved  upon  a  remedy  which  at  hft 
provtd  worfe  than  the  difeafe.  This  was  to  call  in 
the  Nu-che,  Nyu-che,  or  Eaftern  Tartars,  to  dellroy 
the  kingdom  of  the  Kitan.  From  this  he  was  dilTua- 
ded  by  the  king  of  Korea,  and  moft  of  his  own  •  iui- 
llers  ;  but,  difregarding  their  falutary  advice,  he  join- 
ed his  force*  to  thofc  of  the  Nu-che.  The  Kitan  were 
then  everywhere  defeated  ;  and  at  laft  reduced  to 
fuch  extremity,  that  thofe  who  remained  were  forced 
to  leave  their  country.,  and  fiy  to  the  mountains  of  the 
weft. 

Thus  the  empire  of  the  Kitan  wao  totally  deftroyed, 
but  nothing  to  the  advantage  of  the  Chinefe  ;  for  the 
Tartar  general>  elated  with  his  cont^ucft,  gave  the 
.name  of  Kin  to  his  new  dominion,  aflTumed  the  title  of 
emperor,  and  began  to  think  of  aggrandizing  him- 
fclf  and  enlarging  his  empire.  For  this  purpofe,  he 
immediately  broke  the  treaties  concluded  with  the 
Chinefe  emperor  ;  and,  invading  the  provinces  of  Pe- 
cheli  and  Shenfi,  made  himfelf  mafter  of  the  greater 
part  of  them.  Whey  tfong,  finding  himfelf  in  danger 
of  lofing  his  dominions,  made  feveral  advantageous 
propofals  to  the  Tartar  ;  who,  fecming  to  comply 
with  them,  invited  him  to  come  and  fettle  matters  by 
a  perfonal  conference.  The  Chinefe  monarch  com- 
plied :  but,  on  his  return,  the  terms  agreed  on  feemed 
intolerable  to  his  minifters  ;  fo  that  they  told  him  the 
treaty  could  not  fubfift,  and  that  the  moft  cruel  war 
was  preferable  to  fuch  an  ignominious  peace.  The 
Kin  monarch,  being  informed  of  all  that  pafTcd,  had 
recourfe  to  arms,  and  took  feveral  cities.  Whcy- 
tfong  was  weak  enough  to  go  in  perfon  to  hold  a  fc- 
cond  conference  ;  but,  on  his  arrival,  was  immediate- 
ly feized  by  the  Tartar.  He  was  kept  prifoner  un- 
der a  ftrong  guard  during  the  remaining  part  of  his 
life  ;  and  ended  his  days  in  1126,  in  the  deferfc  of 
Shamo,  having  nominated  his  eldeft  fan  Kin ■  tfong.  tOj 
fucoecd  him. 

Kin-tfong  began  his  reign  with  putting  todeath  fix 
minifters  of  ftate,  who  had  betrayed  his  father  into 
the  hands  of  the  Kin  Tartars.  The  barbarians  in 
the  mean  time  purfued  their  conquefts  without  oppo- 
fition.  They  crolTcd  the  Whang-ho,  or  Yellow  river, 
■which  a  handful  of  troops-might  have  prevented  ;  ai  d 
marching  diredtly  towards  the  imperial  city,  took  and 
plundered  it.  Thei>  fciziiig  the  emperor  and  his  con- 
fort,  they  carried  them  away  captives  ;  but  many  of 
the  principal  lurds,  and  feveral  ot  the  minifters--,  prefer- 
ring death  to  fuch  an  ignominious  bondage,  kilKo  thtni- 
kl-ves.     The    Kin  bting   informed   by    the  cm^iefs 
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3Teng  that  ffie  had  been  divorced,  they   left  her  be- 
hind.    This  proved  the  means  of  faving  the  empire  ;  v     ■ 
for  by  her  wifdom  and   prudence  flie  got  the  crown 
placed  on  the  head  of  Kainfong,  ninth  ion  of  the  ein- 
peror  Whey  tfong  by  his  divorced  emprefs. 

Kau-tfong  fixed  his  court  at  Naiiking  the  capital 
of  Kyang  nan  ;  but  foon  after  was  obliged  to  remove 
it  to  Kangchew  in  Che-kyang.  He  made  feveral  ef- 
forts to  recover  fome  of  his  provinces  from  the  Kin, 
but  without  effeft.  Ili-tfong  the  Kin  monarch,  in  the 
mean  time,  endeavoured  to  gain  the  efteem  of  his 
Chinefe  fubjefts  by  paying  a  regard  to  their  learning 
and  learned  men,  and  honouring  the  memory  of  Con- 
fucius.  Some  time  after,  he  advanced  to  Nanking, 
from  whence  Kau-tfong  had  retired,  and  took  it  :  but, 
receiving  akvice  that  Yo  fi,  general  of  the  Song,  or 
fouthcrn  Chinefe,  was' advancing  by  long  marches  to 
the  relief  of  that  city,  ihey  fet  fire  to  the  palace,  and 
retired  northward.  However,  Yo-fi  arrived  time  Progrc&  of" 
enough  to  fall  upon  their  rear-guard,  which  fuffe:  rd  the  Kin 
very  much  ;  and  from  this  time  the  Kin  never  dared '"'•'"''— 
to  crofs  the  river  Kyang.  In  a  few  years  afterwards 
the  Chinefe  emperor  fubmitted  to  become  tributary  to 
the  Kin,  and  concluded  a  peace  with-thcm  upon  very 
difhonourable  terms.  This  fubmiffion,  however,  was 
of  little  avail:  for,  in  1163,  the  Tartars  broke  the 
peace,  and,  invading  the  ft.uthern  province  with  a  for- 
midable aVmy,  took  the  city  of  Yarvg-chew.  Tlie 
king,  having  approached  the  river  Kyang,  near  its 
mouth,  where  it  is  wideft  as  well  as  moft  rapid,  com- 
manded his  troops  to  crofs  it,  threatening  with  hig 
drawn  fword  to  kill  thofe  v-ho  refufed.  On  recei- 
ving fuch  an  unreafonable  command,  the  whole  ar- 
iny  mutinied  ;  and  the  king  being  killed  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  tuaiult,  the  army  immediately  re- 
tired. iS 

From  this  time  to  the  year  12:0,   nothing  remark- They  are 
able  occurs  in  the  Chinefe  hiftory  ;    but    this   year,  ^"■"'^d '>7- 
Jenghiz-khan,   chief  of  the  weftern  Tartars,    -''^'',?''''' fhuu  and 
or  MungL;  quarrelled  with  Yong-tli  emperor  of  the  (hating 
Kin;  and  at  the  fame  time  the  king  of  Hya,  difgnftcd  (.4  rlya. 
at  being  refufed  affiftance  againft  Jeiigraz-khan,  threat- 
ened him  with  an  invafion  on  the  weft  fide.      Yong-tfi 
prepared  for  his  defence  ;  but  in  izl  i,  receiving  news 
that  Jenghiz-khan   was  advancing  fouthward  with  his 
whole  army,  he  wa»  feized  with  fear,  and  made  pro-        ,« 
pofals  of  peace,  which  were  njetScd.      In  1212,  the  Great  wall» 
Mogu^ generals  forced  the  gre>it  wall  ;  or,   according  forced  by, 
to  fom.c   writers,  had  one  of  the  gates  treacherouflj' J'"^  ^'' 
opened  to  tnem,  to  the  north  of  Shanfi  ;  and  made  in- 
curfions  as  far  as  Peking,  the  capital  of  the  Kin  em- 
pire..    At  the  fame  time  tlie   province  of  Ljautong 
was  almoft  totally  reduced  by  icverai  Kitan  lords  who 
had  joined  jenghix  khan  ;,ieveral  flr>  ng  places  were 
taken,   and  an   army  of  300,00.   Kin  defeated  by  the 
Moguls,     In   autumn    they   laid  fiege  to  the.  city  of 
Tay-tong  fu  ;    where,   akhi  ugh   the  gi.vcnior  Hujaku 
fled,    )et   Jei  ghiz-kban   met   wi;h  coufiueiable   rcfift- 
ancc       Having  loft  a  vaft  number  ot   men,    and  being 
himfelf  wounded  by  an  arrow,   he  was  ohhged  to  raife 
the  liege  and  retire  into  Tartary  ;  .aTler  which  th.  Kin 
retook  leveral  cities.       ihe  next  year,    hov.  ever,   Jen- 
ghiz  khan   reentered   l.hina;  reto-.jk  the  eitie.s  which 
the   Kin  had  1  educed  tUe  year  before  ;  and  overthrew 
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Chint.     their  armies  in  two  bluody  battles,  in  one  sf  which 
"•— \— —  the  ground  was  ftrewed  with  dead  bodies  for  upwards 
of  four  leagues 

The  fame  year  Yong-tfi  was  (lain  by  his  general 
Hujaku;  and  Sun,  a  prince  of  the  blood,  advanced  in 
his  room.  After  this  the  Moguls,  attacking  the  em- 
pire with  four  armies  at  once,  laid  wade  the  provinces 
of  Shanfi,  Honan,  Pccheli,  and  Shantong.  In  I  214 
Jenghiz  khan  fat  down  before  Peking;  but  inftead  of 
affaulting  the  city,  offered  terms  of  peace,  which  were 
accepted,  and  the  Moguls  retired  into  Tartary.  Al- 
ter their  departure,  the  emperor,  leaving  his  fon  at 
,  Peking,  removed  h;s  court  to   Pyen  lyang  near  Kay- 

Peiirj"  ta»  fong-fu,   the  capital  of  Honan.     At  this  Jcnghiz-khan 
keu.  being    oiFended,    immediately    fent    troops  to  bcfiege 

Peking.     The  city  held  out  to  the  fifth  month  of  the 
'  Tear  1215,  and  then  furrendered.     At  die  fame  time 

'  the  Moguls  finilliedthe  cunqueil  of  Lyau-tong  ;   and 

the  Song  refufcd  to  pay  the  ufual  tribute  to  the  Kin. 
In  1216,  Jcnghiz-kiian  returned  to  purfue  his  con- 
Chiiicfc  ile-queft  in  the  well  of  Afia,  where  he  llaid  feven  years; 
f„^_'iTu*J  during  ivliich  time  his  geniral  Muhuli  made  great 
progrefs  in  China  againft  the  Kin  emperor.  He  was 
greatly  aflifted  by  the  motions  of  Ning-tfong  emperor 
of  the  Song,  or  fouthern  China  ;  who,  incenled  by  the 
frequent  perfidies  of  the  Kin,  had  declared  war  againlt 
them,  and  would  hearken  to  no  terms  of  peace,  though 
■very  advantageous  propofals  were  made.  Notwith- 
ftanding  this,  however,  in  1220,  the  Kin,  exerting 
themfelves,  raifed  two  great  armies,  one  in  Shenii, 
and  the  other  in  Shan-tong.  The  former  baffled  the 
attempts  of  the  Song  and  king  of  Hya,  who  had  united 
againft  them  ;  but  the  latter,  though  no  fewer  than 
2C0,;;3,  were  entirely  defeated  by  Muhuli.  In  1221, 
that  officer  pafTed  the  Whang-ho,  and  died  after  con- 
quering teveral  cities. 

In  I  ^24,  the  Kin  emperor  died  ;  and  was  fucceedcd 
by  his  ion  Shew,  who  made  peace  with  the  king  of 
Hya  ;  but  next  year,  that  kingdom  was  entirely  de- 
tingdoin  of  (Iroycd  by  Jenghiz-khan.  In  1226,  Oktay,-  fon  to 
Jenghiz-khan,  marched  i:ito  Honan,  and  befieged  Kay- 
tong-fu,  capital  of  the  Kin  empire,  but  was  obliged 
to  withdraw  into  Sheiifi,  where  he  took  feveral  cities; 
and  cut  in  pieces  an  army  of  30,000  men.  In  1227 
Jcnghiz  khan  died,  after  having  defircd  his  fons  to  de- 
mand a  paffage  for  their  army  through  the  dominions 
of  the  Song,  without  which  he  faid  they  could  not  ea- 
lily  vanquiih  the  Kir, 

After  the  death  of  that  great  conqueror,  the  war 
was  carried  on  with  various  fuccels  ;  but  though  the 
Moguls  took  above  60  important  poft s  in  the  province 
of  Shenfi,  they  found  it  impoflvble  to  force  Ton-quan, 
which  it  behoved  them  to  do  in  order  to  penetrate  ef- 
ftftually  into  Honan.  In  April  12(1  they  took  the 
capital  of  Shenfi,  and  defeated  the  Kn  army  which 
came  to  its  relief.  Here  one  of  the  officers  defired 
PriL  cc  Foley  to  demand  a  paETage  from  the  Song 
through  the  country  of  Han  chong  fu.  This  propfal 
Tolcy  communicated  to  his  brother  Otkay,  who  ap- 
proved of  it  as  being  conf.  rmable  to  the  dying  advice 
j  o;  J  nghiz-khan.     Hereupon  Tolty,  having  aifembled 

I  »♦  all  his.forccs,  fent  a  mclTenger  to  the  Song  generals  to 
..icguls  demand  a  pafTdge  through  their  territories.  This,  how- 
•iih  the  **"^''i  they  not  only  refufed,  but  put  the  meffengcr  to 
t,ug,         death;    which  fo  enraged  Tolcy   that   he  [wore  to 
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make  them  rtpenr  of  it,  and  was  foon  as  good  as  his  Chin«. 
word.  He  decamped  in  Auguft  1231  ;  and  having  ""^  "* 
forced  the  pafTes,  put  to  the  fword  the  inhabitants  of  Exploits  of 
Wha-yang  and  Fong-chew,  two  cities  in  the  ditlrift 'Foley, 
of  Hangchong-fu.  Then  having  cut  down  rocks  to 
fill  up  deep  abyffes,  and  made  roads  through  places 
almjfi  inacccffible,  he  came  and  befieged  the  city  of 
Hanchong-fu  itfelf.  The  miferable  inhabitants  fled 
to  the  mountains  on  his  approach,  and  more  thaa 
100,0  o  of  them  jxrifhed.  After  this,  Tolcy  divided 
his  forces,  confiftring  of  30,000  horfe,  into  two  bodies- 
One  of  thefe  went  weilward  to  Myen-chew  :  from 
thence,  after  opening  the  pafFages  of  the  mountains, 
they  arrived  at  the  river  Kyaling,  which  runs  into 
the  great  Kyang.,  This  they  crolTed  on  rafts  made 
of  the  wood  of  demolilhcd  houfes  ;  and  then,  march- 
ing along  its  banks,  feized  many  important  polls. 
At  lafl,  having  deilroyed  more  than  140  cities,  towns, 
or  fortrefTes,  they  returned  to  the  army.  The  fecond 
detachment  feized  an  important  poll  in  the  tnountains, 
called  Toutong,  fix  or  feven  leagues  to  the  eaftward 
of  Hang  chong-fu.  On  the  other  fide  Oktay  advan- 
ced, in  October,  towards  Pu-chew  a  city  of  Shanfi  | 
which  being  taken  after  a  vigorous  defence,  he  pre- 
pared to  pafs  the  Whang  ho.  Toley,  after  furmount- 
ing  incredible  difficulties,  ariived  in  December  on  the  ' 
borders  of  Honan,  and  made  a  (how  as  if  he  defigned 
to  attack  the  capital  of  the  Kin  empire.'  On  his  fkfl 
appearance  in  Honan  through  a  paiTage  fo  little  fuf- 
peftcd,  every  body  was  filled  with  terror  and  aflonifh- 
ment,  fo  that  he  proceeded  for  fome  time  without 
oppofitioui  At  laft  the  emperor  ordered  his  generals, 
Hjta,  Ilapua,  and  others,  to  march  againft  the  enemy, 
Toley  boldly  attacked  them  ;  but  was  obliged  to  re- 
tire, which  he  did  in  good  order.  Hota  was  for  pur- 
fuing  liim,  faying  that  the  Mogul  army  did  not  exceed 
30,000  men,  and  that  they  fcemed  not  to  have  eaten 
any  thing  for  two  or  three  days.  Ilapua,  however, 
was  of  opinion  that  there  was  no  occafion  for  being 
fo  hafty,  as  the  Moguls  were  inclofed  between  the 
rirers  Han  and  Whang-ho,  fo  that  they  could  not 
elcape.  This  negligence  they  foon  had  occafion  to  re- 
pent of :  for  Toley,  by  a  ftratagcm,  mace  iimfelf  ma- 
iler of  their  heavy  baggage  ;  which  accident  obliged 
them  to  retire  to  Tang-chew.  From  thence  they  fer.t 
a  meffenger  to  acquaint  the  emperor  that  they  had 
gained  the  battle,  but  concealed  the  lofs  of  their  bag- 
gage. This  good  news  filled  the  court  with  joy;  and' 
the  people  who  had  retired  into  the  capital  for  its  de- 
fence, left  it  again,  and  went  into  '.he  counti"y  :  but, 
in  a  few  days  after,  the  vanguard  of  the  Moguls,  who 
had  been  fent  by  the  emperor  Oktay,  appiaied  in  the 
field,  and  carried  off  a  great  number  of  thole  that  had 
quitted  the  city.  ^^ 

In   January    12^32,    Oktay    palling  the  Whang-ho, Capital  of 
encamped  in  the  diftiidl  ot  Kay-fong-fu,  capital  of  the 'he  Kin 
Kin   empire,    and   fent   his  general  Suputay  to  befieget'^P'"  "*" 
the  city.      At  that  time  the  place  was  neai    30  miles 
in  circumference  ;  but  having  only  40,000  foldicrs  to 
defend  it,  as  many  more  from  the  neighbouring  cities, 
and  20,000  pealants,   were  oriiered  into  it  ;  whiie  the 
emperor  publifned  an  affecting  declaration,  aniuatmg 
the  people  to  defend  it  to  the  laft  exlremily.      Oitay, 
having  heard  with  joy  of  Toley's  entrance  into   Ho- 
nan,  ordered  Llm  to  fend  fucccfurg  to  Suputay.     On 

the 
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■<*&»;  the  otlier  hand,  the  Kin  generals  advanced  with 
""■v—"' 150,000  men  to  relieve  the  city;  but  being  obhged 
to  divide  their  forces,  in  order  to  avoid  in  part  the 
great  road,  which  Toley  had  obftruAcd  with  trees, 
they  were  attacked  by  that  prince  at  a  difadvantage, 
and,  after  a  faint  refillance,  defeated  with  great  flaugh- 
ter,  and  the  lofs  of  both  their  generals,  one  killed  and 
the  other  taken.  The  emperor  now  ordered  the  army 
at  Tong-quan  and  other  fortified  places  to  march  to 
the  relief  of  Kay-fong-fu.  They  alTembled  accord- 
ingly, to  the  number  of  110,000  foot  and  15,000 
hoife  ;  and  were  followed  by  vail  numbers  of  people, 
who  expefted  by  their  means  to  be  protefted  from  the 
enemy.  But  many  of  thefe  troops  having  deftrted, 
and  the  reft  being  enfeebled  by  the  fatigues  of  their 
march,  they  difperfed  on  the  approach  of  their  pur. 
fuers,  who  killed  all  they  found  in  the  highways.  Af- 
ter this  the  Moguls  took  Tong-quan  and  fome  other 
confiderable  pods;  but  were  obliged  to  raife  the  lieges 
of  Quey-te-fu  and  I-oyang  by  the  bravery  of  .the  go- 
vernors. Kyang-fhin,  governor  of  Loyang,  had  only 
3  or  40CO  foldiers  under  him,  while  his  enemies  weie 
30,000  llrong.  He  placed  his  worll  foldiers  on  the 
walls,  putting  himfelf  at  the  head  of  40c  brave  men  ; 
whom  he  ordered  to  go  naked,  and  whom  he  led  to 
all  dangerous  attacks.  He  invented  engines  to  call 
large  ftones,  which  required  but  few  hands  to  play 
them,  and  aimed  fo  true  as  to  hit  at  100  paces  dif- 
tance.  When  their  arrows  faihd,  he  cut  thofe  fliot 
by  the  enemy  into  four  pieces  ;  pointed  them  with 
pieces  of  brafs  coin  ;  and  difcliarged  them  from  wood- 
en tubes  with  as  mnch  force  as  bullets  are  from  a  muf- 
ket.  Thus  lie  haraffcd  the  IMoguls  for  three  moLJIis 
fo  grievouily,  that  they  were  obliged,  notwilhllanding 
tiieir  numbers,  to  abandon  the  entcrprife. 

Oktay,  at  laft,  notwitliftauding  his  fucceffes,  relbl- 
vcd  to  return  to  Tartary  ;  and  offered  the  Kin  empe- 
ror peace,  provided  he  became  tributary,  and  deli- 
vered up  to  him  27  families  which  he  named.  Thele 
offers  were  very  agreeable  to  the  emperor  ;  but  Supu- 
tay,  taking  no  notice  of  the  treaty,  pulhed  on  the 
fiege  of  the  capital  with  more  vigour  than  ever.  By 
the  help  of  the  Chinefe  (laves  in  his  army,  the  Mogul 
general  foon  filled  the  ditch  ;  but  all  his  efforts  feeni- 
ed  only  to  infpire  the  befieged  with  new  vigour.  The 
Moguls  at  that  time  made  uie  of  artillery,  but  were 
imableto  make  tiie  leall  imprelhon  upon  the  city  wnlls. 
They  raifed  walls  round  thofe  they  befieged,  which 
they  fortified  with  ditches,  towers,  and  battlements. 
They  proceeded  alfo  to  fap  the  walls  of  the  city  ;  but 
were  very  much  annoyed  by  the  artillery  of  the  beiie- 
ged,  efpccially  by  their  bombs,  wl.ich  finking  into  the 
g;dlerles,  and  burfting  under  ground,  made  great  ha- 
vock  among  the  miners.  For  16  days  and  nights  the 
attacks  continued  without  intermiffion  ;  during  which 
time  an  incredible  number  of  meij  perilhed  on  both 
fides  ;  at  length,  Suputay,  finding  that  he  could  not 
Peace  con-  take  the  city,  withdrew  his  troops,  under  pretence  of 

iuded;  conferences  being  on  foot.  Soon  after  the  plague  be- 
gan in  Kay-fong-fu  ;  and  raged  with  fuch  violence, 
that,  in  jo  days,  900,000  biers  were  carried  out,  be- 
fides  a  vail  multitude  of  the  poorer  fort  who  could  not 
afford  any 

In  a  Ihort   time,  two  unlucky  accidents  occafioned 
a  renewal  of  the  war ;  which  now  put  an  end  to  the 
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empire  of  the  Kin.     Gan-yong,  a  young  Mogul  lord,     Chiai. 
having    affumed    the    government    of  fome    cities  in  '  ■     k    ■•' 
Kyang-nan,  and  killed   the  officer  fent  to  take  poffef- 
fion   of  them,  declared  for   the   Kin.     The  emperor 
unwarily  took    Gan-yong   into  his  fervice,  and  gave 
him  the  title  of  prince.     Upon  this  Oktay  fent  an  en- 
voy, attended  by  30  other  perfons,  to  inquire  into  the 
affair;  but   the  Kin   officers  killed  them  all,  without 
being  puniflied  by  the  emperor.      Suputay,  having  in- 
formed  his  mailer   of  all   thefe  proceedings,  was  or- 
dered to  continue   the   war  in  Honan.     Shew-fu  now 
commanded  his  officers  to  unite  their  troops  for  the 
detence  of  the  capital ;  but  before  his  orders  could  be 
obeyed,   they  were  attacked   and  defeated,  one  after 
another,   by  the   Moguls.     This  obliged    him  to  raife 
foldiers  from  among  the  peafants,  for  whofe  fubfiilence 
the  people  were  taxed  T^ths  of  the  rice  they  poffeffed. 
The  city  began  now  to  be  dillreffed  for  want  of  provi. 
fions;  and  as   it  was  but  in  a  bad  pofture  of  defence, 
the  emperor  marched  with  an   army  againft  the  Mo- 
guls.     His  expedition  proved  unfortunate;   for,  fend- (^jjj'i,]  ^^ 
ing  part  of  his  army  to  bcfiege  a  city  called  iriiy-che-Wygiui  b.f;.-- 
il  was  totally  cut  in  pieces,  and  Suputay  a  fecond  timeg'J, 
fat  down  before  the  capital. 

On  hearing  this  bad  news,  the  emperor  repaffed  theAcd'taLcs 
Whang-ho,  and  retired  to  Quey-te-fu.  Here  he  had 
not  been  long  before  the  capital  was  delivered  up  by 
treachery,  and  Suputay  put  all  the  males  of  the  impe- 
rial race  to  death  ;  but,  by  the  exprefs  command  of 
Oktay,  fpared  the  inhabitants,  who  are  faid  to  have 
amounted  to  1,400,000  families.  After  this  difafter, 
the  unhappy  monarch  left  his  troops  at  Quey-te-fu, 
and  retired  to  Juning-fu,  a  city  in  the  fouthern  part 
of  Honan,  attended  only  by  400  perfuns.  Here  tliegig^^'^i 
dillance  of  the  Moguls  made  him  think  of  living  at  Junnit-l  ■ 
eafe  ;  but  while  he  flattered  hlmlelf  v/ith  thefe  vain 
hopes,  the  enemy's  army  arrived  before  tl:e  city  and 
invelled  it.  The  garrifon  were  terrified  at  ti.cir  ap- 
proach ;  but  were  encouraged  by  the  emperor,  and  his 
brave  general  Hu-fye-hu,  to  hold  out  to  the  laft.  As 
there  was  not  in  the  city  a  fufficient  number  of  men, 
the  women,  dreffed  in  men's  clothes,  were  employed 
to  carry  wood,  ftanes,  and  other  neceffary  materials  to 
the  walls.  All  their  efforts,  however,  were  ineffec- 
tual. They  were  reduced  to  fuch  extremities,  that 
for  three  mouths  they  fed  on  human  flelh  ;  killing  tiic 
old  and  feeble,  as  well  as  many  prifoners,  for  food. 
This  being  known  to  the  Moguls,  they  made  a  gene- 
ral affault  in  January  1234.  The  attack  continued 
from  morning  till  night  ;  but  at  laft  the  affailants  were 
repulfed.  In  this  attion,  however,  the  Kin  loft  all 
their  heft  officers  ;  upon  which  the  emperor  religned 
the  crown  to  Cheng-lin  a  prince  of  the  blood.  Next 
morning,  while  the  ceremony  of  invefting  the  new  em- 
peror was  performing,  the  enemy  mounted  the  fouth 
walls,  which  were  defended  only  by  200  men  ;  and 
the  fouth  gate  being  at  the  fame  time  abandoned,  the 
whole  army  broke  in.  They  were  oppofed,  however, 
by  Hu-fye-hu  ;  who,  with  xooo  foldiers,  continued  to  3^ 
fight  with  amazing  intrepidity  In  the  mean  time  Unhappy 
Shew-fu,  feeing  every  thing  irreparably  loft,  lodged"'^  '"' 
the  feal  of  the  empire  in  a  houfe  ;  and  then  caufing  " 
(heaves  of  ftraw  to  be  fet  round  it,  ordered  it  to  be  fet 
on  (ire  as  foon  as  he  was  dead.  After  giving  this  or. 
der  he  hanged  himfelf,  and  his  commands  were  exe- 
cuted 
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ehina.  cuted  by  Ills  domeftics.  Hu-fye-hu,  wlio  ftill  coii- 
■  tinned  fighting  with  great  bravery,  no  fooncr  heard 
of  the  tragical  death  of  the  emperor,  than  lie  drown- 
ed himfclf  in  tlie  river  Ju  ;  as  did  alfo  500  of  his  moll 
refolute  foldiers.  The  fame  day  the  new  emperor, 
Cheng-lin,  was  flain  in  a  tumult  ;  and  thus  an  end 
was  put  to  the  dominion  of  the  Kin  Tartars  in 
China. 

Tiie  empire  of  China  was  now  to  be  fhared  between 
the  Song,  or  fouthern  Chinefe,  and  the  Moguls.  It 
bad  been  agreed  upon,  that  the  province  of  Honan 
fliould  be  delivered  up  to  the  Song  as  foon  as  the  war 
was  finiilied.  But  they,  witiiout  waiting  for  the  ex- 
pjration  of  the  term,  or  giving  Oktay  notice  of  their 
proceedings,  introduced  their  troojis  into  Kay-fong-fu, 
Lo-yang,  and  other  confiderablc  cities.  On  this  the 
Mogul  general  refolved  to  attack  them;  and  repaffing 
the  Whang-ho,  cut  in  pieces  part  of  the  garriton  of 
L.o-yang,  while  they  were  out  in  fearch  of  provifions. 
The  garrifon  of  Kay-fong-fu  likewife  abandoned  that 
place  ;  and  the  Song  emperor  degraded  the  officers 
who  had  been  guilty  of  thole  irrcgularitiL's,  fendiiig 
air.bafiadors  to  Oktay,  at  tlie  fame  time,  to  defire  a 
continuance  of  the  peace.  What  Oktay 's  anfwer  was 
we  are  not  told,  but  the  event  fliowed  tliat  he  was  not 
well  pleafed  ;  for,  in  1235,  he  ordered  his  fecoiid  icn 
Prince  Kotovan,  and  his  general  Chahay,  to  attack 
the  Song  in  Se-chwen,  while  others  marched  towards 
the  borders  of  Kyang-nan. 

In  12^5,  the  Moguls  made  great  progrcfs  in  the 
province  of  Huquang,  v\here  they  took  feveral  cities, 
and  put  vaft  numbers  to  the  Avord,  This  year  they 
introduced  paper  or  filk  money,  which  had  formerly 
been  ufed  by  Ciiang-tfong,  fixth  emperor  of  the  Kin. 
Prince  Kotcva:i  forced  the  paflages  into  the  di  drift  of 
,5  Hang-chong-fu  in  the  province  of  Shenfi,  which  he 
entered  with  an  army  of  500,003  men.  Here  a  ter- 
rible battle  W2S  fought  between  the  vaft  army  of  the 
Moguls  and  the  Chinefe  troops,  who  had  been  driven 
from  the  palfages  they  defended.  The  latter  confiRed 
only  of  ic,oeo  horfe  and  foot,  who  were  almoil  en- 
tirely cut  off;  and  the  Moguls  loft  fuch  a  number  of 
men,  that  the  blood  is  faid  to  have  run  for  two  leagues 
together.  After  this  vlftory  the  Moguls  entered  Se- 
thwcn,  which  they  almcft  entirely  reduced,  commit- 
ting fuch  barbarities,  that,  in  one  city,  40,000  people 
chofe  rather  to  put  an  end  to  their  own  lives  than  fub- 
mit  to  fuch  cruel  conquerors. 

In  1237,  the  Moguls  received  a  confiderablc  check 
before  the  city  of  Gantong  in  Kyang-nan,  the  fiege  of 
which  they  were  obliged  to  raife  with  lofs.  In  1  238, 
they  befieged  Luchuw,  another  city  in  the  fame  pro- 
vince. They  furrounded  it  with  a  rampart  of  earth 
and  a  double  ditch  ;  but  the  Chinefe  general  ordered 
their  intrenchments  to  be  filled  with  in.menfe  quanti- 
ties of  herbs  fteeptd  in  oil,  and  then  fet  on  fire,  while 
he  fhot  ftones  upon  them  from  a  tower  fcven  (lories 
high.  At  the  fame  time  a  vigorous  fally  was  made  ; 
and  the  Mogul  army  being  thrown  into  the  utmoll 
difordtr,  were  obliged  finally  to  abandon  the  fiege, 
and  retire  northwards. 

In  1239,  thefe  barbarians  were  oppofcd  by  a  gene- 
ral called  Meng-kong,  with  great  fuccefs  ;  who,  this 
and  the  following  year,  gained  great  honour  by  his 
exploits.    While  he  lived,    the   Moguls  v.cre  never 
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able  to  make  any  confiderablc  progrcfs;  but  his  death,      China, 
in  1246,  proved  of  the  greatcft  detriment  to  the  Chi-  """"»       ' 
nefe  affairs  :    and  foon  atler,  the  Tartars  renewed  the 
war    with    more   vigour  aud   fuccefs  than   ever.      In 
1255,  they  re-entered  the  province  of  Se-chwen  ;  but 
ftill  met  with  vigorous  oppofition   in  this  quarter,   be- 
caufe  the  Chinefe  took  care  to  have  Se-chwen  furuilh- 
cd  with  good  troops  and  generals.    Though  they  were 
always  beaten,    being   greatly   inferior  in    number   to 
their  enemies,  yet  they  generally  retook  the  cities  the 
Moguls  had   reduced,    as  the  latter  were  commonly- 
obliged   to   withdraw  for  want   of  provifions    and  fo-        ,. 
rage.     In  l  259  they  undertook  tKe  fiege  of  Ho-chew,  Siege  of 
a  llrong  city  to  the  well  of  Peking,  defended  by  Vang.  Ho-chcwj 
kyen,  a  very  able  officer,  who  commanded  a  numerous 
garrifon.     The  fiege  continued  from  the  month  of  Fe- 
bruary till  Augufl  ;  during  which  time  the  Moguls 
loft  an  immenfe  number  of  men.     On  the  i  oth  of  Au- 
guft  they  made  a  general  aJault  in  the  night.     They 
mounted  the    walls  before    the    governor   had  intelli- 
gence ;  but  were  foon  attacked  by  him  with  the  ut- 
inoft  fury.      The   Mogul  emperor,   Meng-ko,  himfelf 
came  to  the  fcalaJe  ;    but   his  prefcnce  was  not  fufli-  „ 

cient  to  overcome  the  valour  of  \'ang-kyen.  At  the  Motruls  de- 
fame time  the  fcaUng-ladders  of  the  Moguls  werefcated,  and 
blown  down  by  a  ftorm  ;  upon  which  a  terrible  iaugh-'*>^'''.™'P'" 
ter  enfued,  and  amongft  the  refi.  fell  the  emperor  liim-"^ 
felf.  Upon  this  difafter  the  Mogul  generals  agreed  to 
raife  the  fiege,  and  retired  towards  Shcn.fi,  . 

On  the  death  of  Meng-ko,  Hupilay,  or  Kiiblay 
Kh..n,  who  fucccdcd  him,  laid  fiege  to  Vu-chang-fu, 
a  city  not  far  diilant  from  the  capital  ot  the  Song  em- 
pire. 

At  this  the  emperor  being  greatly  alarmed,  diftri- 
buted  immenfe  funis  among  his  troops  ;  and,  having 
raifcd  a  formidable  army,  marched  to  the  relief  of  Vu- 
chang-fu.  Unfortuaately  the  command  of  this  army 
was  committed  to  the  care  of  Kya-tfe-tau,  a  man  with- 
out either  courage  or  experience  in  war.  He  was  be- 
fides  very  vain  and  vlndlclive  in  his  temper ;  often 
ufing  the  beft  officers  ill,  and  entirely  overlooking 
their  merit,  which  caufed  naany  of  them  to  go  over  to 
tiie  Moguls.  The  fiege  of  Vu-chang-fu  was  commen- 
ced, and  had  continued  a  confiderablc  time,  .whea 
Kya-tfe-tau,  afraid  of  its  being  loft,,  aod  at  the  fame 
time  not  daring  to  take  any  effeftual  ftep  for  its  relief, 
made  propofals  of  peace.  A  treaty  was  accordingly 
concluded,  by  which  Kya-tfe-tau  engaged  to  pay  an 
annual  tribute  of  about  50,00^1.  in  filver  and  as  much 
in  filk  ;  acknowledging  likewife  the  foverelgiity  of  the 
Moguls  over  the  Song  empire.  In  conlequence  of  this 
treaty,  the  Moguls  retreated  after  the  boundaries  of 
the  two  empires  had  been  fixed,  and  repaficd  the  Ky- 
ang  ;  but  170  of  them  having  ftaid  on  the  otlver  fide  of 
the  river,  were  put  to  death  by  Kya-tie-tau.. 

This  wicked  mlnliler  totally  concealed  from  thcTreachcry. 
emperor  his  having  made  fuch  a  fiiameful  treaty  withof  aChi- 
thc  Moguls;  and  the  170  foldiers  mafiacred  by  his "'^''^  "^'"  , 
order,  gave  occafion  to  a  report  that  the  enemy  had 
been  defeated  ;  fo  that  the  Song  court  believed  that 
they  had  been  compelled  to  retreat  by  the  fuperior 
valour  and  wifdom  ot  Kya-tfc  tau.  This  proved  the 
ruin  of  the  empire;  for,  in  1260,  the  Mogul  emperor 
fent  Hacking  to  the  Chinefe  court  to  execute  the  trea- 
ty according  to  th?  terras  agreed  on  with  Kya-tfe-tau. 

The. 
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Tl.e  n.iiilfter,  dreadinrr  the  avrival  01*  tin's  envoy,  itn- 
priibned  him  near  Nanking  ;  and  took  all  pofiible  care 
that  neither  Hr.pi'ay,  nor  Li-tlong  the  Chinefe  empe- 
ror, fliould  ever  hear  any  thing  cf  him. 

It  was  impoflible  fiich  unparalleled  conduft  could 
fail  to  produce  a  new  war.  Hupilay's  courtiers  in- 
ceff^ntly  preflVd  him  to  revenge  himfelf  on  the  Song 
for  their  treacherous  behaviour  ;  and  he  foon  publlfli- 
ed  a  manifefta  againft-thcm,  which  was  followed  by 
a  renewal  of  hoftilities  in  ii68.  The  Mogul  army 
amounted  to  ^oo.COO  men  ;  but  notwithftanding  their 
numbers,  little  progrefs  was  made  till  the  year  1271. 
Syanyang  and  Fanching,  cities  in  the  province  of 
Se-chew,  had  been  befieged  for  a  long  time  ireffec- 
tually  ;  but  this  year  an  Igur  lord  advifcd  Hupilay  to 
■fend  for  feveral  of  thofe  engineers  out  of  the  weft,  who 
knew  how  to  call  Hones  of  ryo  pounds  weight  out  of 
their  engines,  which  made  holes  of  feven  or  eight  feet 
wide  in  the  llrongeil  walls.  Two  of  thefe  engineers 
were  accordingly  fent  for  ;  and  after  giving  a  fpeci- 
inen  of  their  art  before  J-Iupilay,  were  fent  to  the  ar- 
my in  IZ72.  In  the  beginning  of  1273  they  planted 
their  engines  again  (I  the  city  of  Fan-ching,  and  pre- 
fently  made  a  breach  in  the  walls.  After  a  bloody 
conflift  the  fuburbs  were  taken  ;  and  foon  after  the 
Mog»Ks  made  themfclves  mafters  of  the  walls  and  gates 
of  the  city.  Neverthelefs,  a  Chinefe  officer,  with  on- 
ly 100  foldiers,  refolved  to  fight  from  ftreet  to  ftreet. 
This  he  did  for  a  long  time  with  the  greateft  obftina- 
cy,  killing  vaft  numbers  of  the  Moguls  ;  and  both 
parties  are  faid  to  have  been  fo  much  overcome  with 
thirft,  that  they  drank  human  blood  to  quench  it. 
The  Chinefe  fet  fire  to  the  houfes,  that  the  great 
beams,  falling  down,  might  embarrafs  the  way  of  their 
purfuers  ;  but  at  laft,  being  quite  wearied  out,  and  fill- 
ed with  defpair,  they  put  an  end  to  their  own  lives. 
After  the  taking  of  Fau-ching,  all  the  materials  which 
had  ferved  at  the  fiege  were  tranfported  to  Seyen- 
yang.  The  two  engineers  ported  themfclves  again  (I  a 
wooden  retrenchment  raifed  on  the  ramparts.  This 
they  quickly  demolifhed  ;  and  the  befieged  were  fo  in- 
timidated by  the  noife  and  havock  made  by  the  ftones 
caft  from  thefe  terrible  engines,  that  they  immediately 
furrendercd. 

In  1 274,  Pe-yen,  an  ofiicer  of  great  valour,  and  en- 
dowed with  many  other  good  qualities,  was  promoted 
to  the  command  of  the  Mogul  army.  His  firft  ex- 
ploits were  the  taking  of  two  ftrong  cities  ;  after 
which  he  pafled  the  great  river  Ky-ang,  defeated  the 
Song  army,  and  laid  fiege  to  Vu-chang-fu.  This  city 
was  foon  intimidated  into  a  furrender  ;  and  Pe-yen, 
by  reftraining  the  barbarity  of  his  foldiers,  whom  he 
would  not  allow  to  hurt  any  body,  foon  gained  the 
hearts  of  the  Chinefe  fo  much,  that  feveral  cities  fur- 
rendered  to  him  on  the  firft  fummons.  In  the  mean 
lime  the  treacherous  Kya-tfe-tau,  who  was  fent  to  op- 
pofe  Pe-yen,  was  not  afhamed  to  propofe  peace  on  the 
terms  he  had  formerly  concluded  with.  Hupilay  ;  but 
thefe  being  rejeftcd,  he  was  obliged  at  length  to  come 
to  an  engagement.  In  this  he  was  defeated,  and  Pe- 
yen  continued  his  conquefts  with  great  rapidity.  Ha- 
ving taken  the  city  of  Nanking,  and  fome  other?,  he 
marched  towards  Hang-chew  fu,  the  capital  of  the 
Song  empire.  Peace  was  now  again  propofed,  but 
rejected  by  the  Mogtil  general ;  and  at  latl  the  em- 


prefs was  conftrained  to  put  lierfelf,  with  her  fon,  then      Ch:.  v 
an  infant,  into  the  hands  of  Pe-yen,   who  iminediately  ~"~^ 
fent  them  to  Hupilay. 

The  fubmiffion  cf  the  emprefs  did  not  yet  put  an 
end  to  the  war.  Mcny  of  the  chief  officers  fwore  to' 
do  their  utmoft  to  refcne  her  from  the  hands  ol  her 
enemies.  In  confequcnce  of  this  rcfolution  tbey  dif- 
tributed  their  money  among  the  foldiers,  and  foon 
got  together  an  army  of  40,000  men.  This  army  at- 
tacked the  city  where  the  young  emperor  Korg. 
tfong  was  lodged,  but  without  fuccefs  ;  after  which, 
and  feveral  other  vain  attempts,  they  raifed  one  of 
his  brothers  to  the  throne,  who  then  took  upon  him 
the  name  of  Twon-tiong.  He  was  1)ut  nine  years  of 
age  when  he  was  raifed  to  the  imperial  dignity,  and 
enjoyed  it  but  a  very  fliort  time.  In  1277  he  was  in 
great  danger  of  perifhing,  by  reafou  uf  the  fliip  on 
board  which  he  then  was  being  caft  away.  The  poor 
prince  fell  into  the  water,  and  was  taktn  up  ha!f  dead 
with  the  fright.  A  great  part  of  his  troops  perifhed 
at  that  time,  and  he  foon  after  made  offers  of  fubmif- 
fion to  Hupilay.  Thefe,  however,  were  not  accept, 
ed  ;  for,  in  1278,  the  unhappy  Twon-tfong  was  obli- 
ged to  retire  into  a  little  defert  ifland  on  the  co  .ft  of 
Quang-tong,  where  he  died  in  the   iith  year  of  his 

"S^-         .  .  ^  4i 

Notwithftanding  the  progrefs  of  the  Moguls,  vaftDjnblution, 

territories    ftill  "remained  to  be  fubdued  before  they  of  the  Son; 
could  become  mailers  of  all  the  Chinefe  empire.     On  *•"?"'• 
the  death  of  Twon-tfong,    therefore,    the  mandarins  [ 

raifed  to  the  throne  his  brother,  named  Te-ping,  at 
that  time  but  eight  years  of  age.  His  army  confifted 
of  no  fewer  than  ;oo,oo"  men  ;  but  being  utterly  void 
of  difclpline,  and  entirely  ignorant  of  the  art  of  war, 
they  were  defeated  by  20,000  Mogul  troops.  Nor 
was  the  fleet  more  fuccefsful ;  for  being  put  in  confu- 
fion  by  that  of  the  Moguls,  and  the  emperor  in  dan- 
ger of  falling  into  their  hands,  one  of  the  ofEcers  ta- 
king him  on  his  fhoulders,  jumped  with  him  into  the 
fea,  where  they  were  both  drowned.  Moft  of  the 
mandarins  followed  this  example,  as  did  alfo  the  em- 
prefs and  miuifter,  all  the  ladies  and  maids  of  honour, 
and  multitudes  of  others,  infomuch  that  too, 000  peo- 
ple are  thought  to  have  perilhed  on  that  day.  Thus 
ended  the  Chinefe  race  of  emperors  ;  and  the  Mogul 
dynafty,  known  by  the  name  of  T-zuen,  commenced. 

Though  no  race  of  men  that  ever  exifted  wereRcIgnot 
more  remarkable  for  cruelty  and  barbarity  than  thel^"pi'*y- 
Moguls  ;  yet  it  doth  not  appear  that  the  emperors  of 
the  Ywcn  dynafty  were  in  any  ri.fpeft  worfe  than 
their  predeceffors.  On  the  contrary,  Hupilay,  by  the 
Chinefe  called  Sbltfu,  found  the  way  of  reconciling 
the  people  to  his  government,  and  even*of  endearing 
himfelf  to  them  fo  much,  that  the  reign  of  his  family 
is  to  this  day  ftyled  by  the  Chinefe  the  'wife  govtrn- 
ment.  This  he  accompllfhcd  by  keeping  as  clofe  as 
pofTible  to  their  ancient  laws  and  cuftoms,  Wy  his  mild 
and  juft  government,  and  by  his  regard  for  their 
learned  men.  He  was  indeed  afhamed  of  the  igno- 
rance and  barbarity  of  his  Mogul  fubjccls,  when  com- 
pared with  the  Chinefe.  The  whole  knowledge  of  the 
former  was  fummed  up  in  their  fltill  in  managing  their 
arms  and  horfes,  being  perfeclly  dcftitute  of  every  art 
or  fcience,  or  even  of  the  knowledge  of  letters.  In 
1 269,  he  had  cauled  the  Mogul  characters  to  be  con- 
trived 
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CMia.     trived.    In  I  28?,  he  caufeJ  fomc  mathematicians  fearch 
•  for  the  foiirce  of  the  river  Whang  ho,  which   at  that 

time  was  unknown'to  the  Chinefe-themfelves.  In  four 
months  time  they  arrived  in  the  country  where  it  riles, 
and  made  a  map  of  it,  which  they  prefented  to  his  ma- 
jefty.  The  fame  year  a  treatife  on  aftror.omy  was  pu- 
hiilhed  by  his  order;  and,  in  1282,  he  ordered  the 
learned  men  to  repair  from  all  parts  of  the  empire,  to 
examine  the  ftatc  of  literature,  and  take  meafures  for 
its  advancement. 

At  his  firft  accelTion  to  the  crown  he  fixed  his  refi- 
dence  at  Tay-ywen-fu,  the  capital  of  Slien  fi  ;  but 
thought  proper  afterwards  to  remove  it  to  Peking. 
Here,  being  informed  that  the  barks  which  brought 
to  court  the  tribute  of  the  fouthsrn  provinces,  or  car- 
ried on  the  trade  of  the  empire,  were  obliged  to  come 
by  fea,  and  often  fufFcred  (hipvvreck,  he  caufed  that 
celebrated  canal  to  be  made,  which  is  at  prefent  one 
of  the  wonders  of  the  Chinefe  empire,  being  300 
1-eagues  in  length.  By  this  canal  above  gooo  imperial 
barks  tranfport  with  eafe,  and  at  fmall  expence,  the 
tribute  of  grain,  rice,  filk,  &c.  which  is  annually  paid 
to  the  court.  In  the  third  year  of  his  reign  Shi-tfu 
formed  a  defign  of  reducing  the  iflands  of  J.ipan,  and 
the  kingdoms  of  Tonquinan'  Cochin-china.  Both 
thcfe  enterprifes  ended  unfortunately,  but  the  firft  re- 
markably fo  ;  for  of  lODjOOO  perfons  employed  in  it, 
only  four  or  five  efcapcd  with  the  melancholy  news  of 
the  deftruftion  of  the  reft,  who  all  periflied  by  fhip- 
wreck.  Shi-tfu  reigned  i  9  years,  died  in  the  Soth  year 
Mo'rijhdri-  of  h's  age,  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  grandfon.  The 
Tea  out.  throne  continued  in  the  Ywen  family  to  the  year  '3(57, 
when  Shun  ti,  the  lail  of  that  dynatly,  was  driven  out 
by  a  Chinefe  named  Chu.  Daring  this  period  the 
Tartars  had  become  enervated  by  long  profperity  ; 
and  the  Chinefe  had  been  roufed  into  valour  by  their 
fubjeftion.  Shun-tl,  the  reigning  prince,  was  quite 
funk  in  floth  and  debauchery  ;  and  the  empire,  belides, 
,,  was  opprefTed  by  a  wicked  minifter  named  y/mj.  In 
Exploits  of  June  IS5?>  Chu,  a  Chinefe  of  mean  extraction,  and 
■Chu.  head  of  a  fmall  party,  fet  out  from  How-chew,  pafTed 

the  Kyang,  and  took  Tayping.  He  then  affociated 
himfelf  with  f'lme  other  malcontents,  at  the  liead  of 
whom  he  rednctd  the  town  of  Tu-chew,  in  Kyang- 
nan.  Soon  after  he  made  hirrlfelf  mailer  of  Nanking, 
having  defeated  the  Moguls  who  came  to  its  relief.  In 
December  1356,  he  Avas  able  to  raife  loc.ooo  men, 
at  the  head  of  whom  he  took  the  city  of  U-chew,  in 
the  eall  borders  of  Qjjang-fi  ;  and  here,  affemhling  his 
generals,  it  was  refolved  neither  to  commit  fijughter 
Bor  to  plunder.  The  moll  formidable  enemy  he  had 
to  deal  with  was  Chen  yeiv-lyang,  (lyled  "  emperor  of 
the  Han."  This  man  being  grieved  at  the  progrels 
made  by  Chu,  equipped  a  fleet,  and  raifed  a  formi- 
dable army,  in  order  to  reduce  Nan -chang  fu,  a  city 
of  Kyang-fi,  which  his  antac^onill  had  made  himfelf 
mafter  of.  The  governor,  however,  found  means  to 
inform  Chu  of  his  danger  ;  upon  which  that  cliief 
caufed  a  fleet  to  be  fitted  out  at  Nanking,  in  which 
he  embarked  zcoooo  foldiers.  As  foon  as  Chenyew- 
lyang  was  informed  of  his  enemy's  approach,  he  raifed 
the  liege  of  Nan  changfu,  and  gave  orders  for  at- 
tacking Chu's  naval  force.  An  engagement  enfued 
between  a  part  of  the  fleets,  in  which  Chu  proved 
rirtorious ;  and  next  day,  all  the  fquadroQS  having 
Vol.  VI.   Part  I. 
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joined  in  order  to  come  to  a  general  engagement,  China. 
Chu  gained  a  fecond  victory,  and  burnt  i03  of  t'ae  '  ' 
enemy's  veffels.  A  third  and  fourth  engagement  hap- 
pened, in  both  which  Chu  gained  the  victory  ;  and  in 
the  lad,  Chen-yew-lyang  himfelf  was  killed,  his  fon 
taken  prifoner,  and  his  generals  obliged  to  furrender 
themfelves,  with  all  their  forces  and  vefleh.  , 

In  January  1364,  Chu's  generals  propofed  to  have  He  Is  pro-, 
him  proclaimed  emperor;  but  this  he  declined,   andckimed 
at  firll  contented   himfelf  with    the   title  of  king  of'^"£°f^- 
U.      In  February  he  made  himfelf  mailer  of  Vu-chang- 
fu,  capital  of  Hu-quang  :   where,  with  his  ufual  hu- 
manity,  he  relieved  thofe  in  diftrefs,   encouracred  the 
literati,  and  would  allow  his  troops  neither  to  plunder 
nor   dellroy.       This   wile   conduct   procured   him    an 
eafy  conqueft  both  of  Kyang  fi  and  Hu-quang.      The 
Chinefe  fubmitted  to  him  in  crowds,  and  profcQed  the 
greateft  veneration   and  refp;C\  for  his  perfon  and  go- 
vernmeat. 

All  this  time  Shun  ti,  with  an  unaccountable  negli- 
gence, never  thought  of  exeriiug  himfelf  aga'i.lt  Chu, 
but  continued  to  employ  his  forces  againll  the  rebels 
who  iiad  taken  up  arms  in  various  parts  of  t!ie  cmnire  ; 
fo  that  Chu  found  himfelf  in  a  conditijn  to  affume  the 
title  of  emperor.  This  he  chofe  to  do  at  Nanking  on  Becolnes 
the  firft  day  of  the  year  1368.  After  this  his  troops evip-ror  of 
entered  the  province  of  Honan,  which  they  prefently  -hini. 
reduced.  In  the  third  month,  Chu,  who  had  now 
taken  the  title  of  Hong  vu  or  Tay  tfu,  reduced  the 
fortrefs  of  Tong-quan  ;  after  which  his  troops  entered 
Pecheli  from  Honan  on  the  one  fide,  and  Shang-tqng 
on  the  other.  Here  his  generals  defeated  and  killed 
one  of  Shun-ti's  officers  ;  after  which  they  took  the 
city  of  Tong-chew,  and  then  prepared  to  attack  the 
capital,  from  which  they  were  now  but  1  2  miles  diftant. 
On  their  approach  the  emperor  fled  with  all  his  family 
beyond  the  great  wall,  and  thus  put  an  end  to  the  dy-  - 

nally  of  Ywen.      In  1370  he  died,   and  was  fucceeded  M02I1I? 
by  his  fon,    whom  the  fuccelTor  of  Hong-vu  drove  be- driven  be- 
yond the  Kobi  or  Great  Defert,  which  leparates  Chi-y""""  ^''<= 
na   from  Tartary.      They  continued   their  incurfions, 
however,  for  many  years  ;   nor  did  they  ceafe  their  at- 
temps  till  1583,    when  vail  numbers  of  them  were  cut 
in  pieces  by  the  Chinefe  troops.  ^g 

The  2  I  It  dy  nally  of  Chinefe  emperors,  founded  iq  China  a- 
1368  by  Chu,  continued  till  the  year  1644,  when  they^'"  '^""^ 
were  again  expelled  by  the  Tartars.  The  laft  ChinefeXe'l47 
emperor  was  named  Whay-tfjng,  and  afccnJed  thetars. 
throne  in  1628.  He  was  a  great  lover  of  the  fcien- 
ces,  and  a  favourir  of  the  Chrillians  ;  though  much 
addided  to  the  fuperftitions  of  the  Bonzes.  He 
found  himfelf  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  Tartars,  and 
a  number  of  rebels  in  different  provinces.  That  he 
might  more  effectually  fuppreU  the  latter,  he  refolved 
to  make  peace  with  the  former;  and  for  tliat  end  fent 
one  of  his  generals,  named  7'wen,  into  Tartary,  at 
the  head  of  an  army,  with  full  power  to  negociate  a 
peace  ;  but  that  traitor  made  one  upon  fuch  ihameful 
terms,  that  the  em;  eror  refuled  to  ratify  it.  Ywen, 
in  order  to  oblige  his  mafter  to  comply  with  the  terms 
made  by  himfelt,  poifoned  his  bell  and  moft  faithful 
general,  named  Muu-ven-long .-  and  then  defired  the 
Tartars  to  march  dircflly  to  Peking,  by  a  road  dif. 
ferent  from  that  which  he  took  with  his  army.  This 
they  accordiugly  did,  and  laid  ficge  to  the  capital. 
B  Ywcu 
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China.  Yvven  was  ordeFed  to  come  to  its  relief ;  but,  on  his 
•  arrival,  was  put  to  the  torture  and  ftranglcd  ;  of  which 
the  Tartars  were  no  fooner  informed,  than  they  raifed 
the  fiege,  and  returned  to  their  own  country.  In  1636, 
the  rebels  above  mentioned  compofed  four  great  ar- 
mies, commanded  by  as  many  generals  ;  which,  how- 
ever, were  foon  reduced  to  two,  commanded  by  Li 
and  Chang.  Thefe  agreed  to  divide  the  empire  be- 
tween them  ;  Chang  taking  the  weftern  provinces, 
and  Li  the  eaftern  ones.  The  latter  feized  on  part  of 
Shenfi,  and  then  of  Honan,  whofe  capital,  named 
Kay-foiig-fj,  he  laid  fiege  to,  but  was  repulfed  with 
Jcfs.  He  renewed  it  fix  months  after,  but  without 
fuccefs  ;  the  beiieged  chooiing  rather  to  feed  on  human 
fleP.i  than  furrcnder.  The  imperial  forces  coming  foon 
after  to  its  alTiflance,  the  general  made  no  doubt  of  be- 
ing able  to  deflroy  the  rebels  at  once,  by  breaking 
down  the  banks  of  the  Yellow  river  ;  but  unfortunate- 
ly the  rebels  efcaped  to  the  mountains,  while  the  city 
was  quite  overflowed,  and  300,000  of  the  inhabitants 
perifhed. 

After  this  difaller,  Li  marched  into  the  provinces 
of  Shen-fi  and  Honan  ;  where  he  put  to  death  all  the 
mandarins,   exafted   great    fums   from   the   officers   in 
place,  and  fhowed  no  favour  to  any  but  the  populace, 
whom  he  freed  from  all  taxes  :   by  this  means  he  drew 
fo  many  to  his  interell,  that  he  thought  hirafelf  (Irong 
enough  to  afTume  the  title  ef  emperor.     He  next  ad- 
vanced towards  the  capital,   which,    though  well  gar- 
rifoned,  was  divided  into  faftions.     Li  had  taken  care 
to  introduce  beforehand  a  number  of  his  men  in  dif- 
,„        guife  :  and  by  thefe  the  gates  were  opened  to  him  the 
Unhappy    third  day  after  his  arrival.     He  entered  the  city  in 
/ate  of  the   triumph  at  the  head  of  300,000   men,  whilft  the  em- 
*'°P""      peror  kept  himfelf  (hut  up  in  his  palace,  bufied  only 
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with  his  fuperftitions.  It  was  not  long,  however,  be- 
fore he  found  himfelf  betrayed  ;  and,  under  the  great. 
eft  confternation,  made  an  effort  to  get  out  of  the  pa- 
lace, attended  by  about  6co  of  his  guards.  He  was 
ftill  more  furprifed  to  fee  himfelf  treacheroudy  abaa- 
doned  by  them,  and  deprived  of  all  hopes  of  efcaping 
the  infults  of  his  fubjefts.  Upon  this,  preferring  death 
to  the  difgrace  of  falling  alive  into  their  hands,  he  im- 
mediately  retired  with  his  eraprefs,  whom  he  tenderly 
loved,  and  the  princefs  her  daughter,  into  a  private 
part  of  the  garden.  His  grief  was  fo  great  that  he  was 
not  able  to  utter  a  word  ;  but  (lie  foon  underftood  his 
meaning,  and,  after  a  few  filent  embraces,  hanged  her- 
felf  on  a  tree  in  a  filken  ftring.  Her  hufband  ftaid 
only  to  write  thefe  words  on  the  border  of  his  veil  : 
"  1  have  been  bafely  deferted  by  my  fubjefts  ;  do 
■what  you  will  with  me,  but  fpare  my  people."  He 
then  Gilt  off  the  young  princefs's  head  with  one  ftroke 
of  his  fcymitar,  and  hanged  himfelf  on  another  tree, 
in  the  17th  year  of  his  reign,  and  36th  of  his  age. 
His  prime  minifler,  queens,  and  eunuchs,  followed  his 
example  ;  and  thus  ended  the  Chinefe  monarchy,  to 
give  place  to  that  of  the  Tartars,  which  hath  con- 
tinued ever  fince. 

It  was  fome  time  before  the  body  of  the  unfortu- 
nate monarch  was  found.  At  laft  it  was  brought  be- 
fore the  rebel  Li,  and  by  him  ufed  with  the  utmoft 
indignity  ;  after  which  he  caofed  two  of  Whay-tfong's 
fons,  and  all  his  minillers,  to  be  beheaded  ;  but  his 
tldcft  fon  happily  efcaped  by  flight.     The  whole  em- 


pire  fubmitted  peaceably  to  the  ufurper,  except  Prince  Chin!. 
Uian-ghey,  who  commanded  the  imperial  forces  in  the  — — v-~ 
province  of  Lyau-tong.  This  brave  prince,  finding 
himfelf  unable  to  cope  with  the  ufurper,  invited  the 
Tartars  to  his  afiiftaiice  ;  and  Tfongte  their  king  im- 
mediately joined  him  with  an  army  of  So, 000  men. 
Upon  this  the  ufurper  marched  direAlv  to  Peking  ;  but 
not  thinking  himfelf  fafe  there,  plundered  and  burnt 
the  palace,  and  then  fled  'x\i\\  the  immenfe  treafure 
he  had  got.  What  became  of  him  afterwards  we  are 
not  told  ;  but  the  young  Tartar  monarch  was  imme- 
diately declared  emperor  of  China,  his  father  Tfong- 
te  having  died  almoft  as  foon  as  he  fet  his  foot  on  thai; 
empire. 

The  new  emperor,  named  Shun-chi,  or  Xun  chi,  be. 
gan  his  reign  with  rewarding  U  fan-ghey,  by  con- 
ferring upon  him  the  title  of  king  ;  and  afilgr.ed  him 
the  city  of  Si-gnan-fu,  capital  of  Shen-fi,  for  his  refi- 
dence.  This,  however,  did  not  hinder  U-fan-ghey 
from  repenting  of  his  error  in  calling  in  the  Tartars, 
or,  as  he  himfelf  ufed  to  phrafe  it,  "  in  fending  for  lions 
to  drive  away  dogs."  In  1674,  he  formed  a  very 
ftrong  alliance  againll  them,  and  had  probably  prevail- 
ed if  his  allies  had  been  faithful  ;  but  they  treacherouf- 
ly  deferted  him  one  afrjr  another  :  which  fo  affedcd 
him,  that  he  died  foon  after.  In  168 1  Hong-wha, 
foa  to  U-fan-ghey,  who  continued  his  efforts  againft 
the  Tartars,  was  reduced  to  fuch  ftraits  that  he  put  an 
end  to  his  own  life. 

During  this  fpace,  there  had  been  fome  refiftance 
made  to  the  Tartars  in  many  of  the  provinces.     Two 
princes  of  Chinefe  extraftion  had  at   different  times 
been   proclaimed   emperors  ;  but   both   of  them  were 
overcome  and  put  to  death.     In   1682,   the  whole  ijp     •?* 
provinces  were  fo  effeflually  fubdued,  that   the  em-taij,.  rdu- 
peror   Kang-hi,  fucceflTor  to  Shun-chi,  determined  toceJ. 
vifit  his  native  dominions  of  Tartary.      He  was  ac- 
companied by  an  army  of  70,000  men,   and  continued 
for   fome   months   taking    the    diverCon    of  hunting. 
This  he  continued  to  do   for  fome  years  ;  and  in  his 
journeys  took  Father  Verbeill  along  with  him  ;  by  which 
means  we  have  a  better  defcription  of  thefe  countries 
than    could    poflibly    have    been    otherwife   obtained.         j 
This  prince  was-  a  great  encourager  of  learning  and  chriftiani- 
of  the  Chriftian  religon  ;  in  favour  of  which  laft  he  pu-ty  firft  en.- 
blilhed  a  decree,  dated  in  1692.     In  1 7 16,  however,  he'°""S^"^ 
revived  fome  obfolete  laws  againft  the  Chriftians  ;  nofrerftcuted. 
could  the  Jcfuits  with  all  their  art  preferve  the  footing 
they  had  got  in  China.     The  caufes  of  this  alteration 
in  his  rciulution  are,   by  the  miffionaries,   faid  to  have 
been    the  flanders  of  the   mandarins  ;    but,   from   the 
known  charafler  of  the  Jefuits,  it  will  be  readily  be- 
lieved,   that    there    was   fomething  more   at   bottom. 
This  emperor  died  in  1722,  and  was  fucceeded  by  his 
fon  Yon-chiiig  ;   who  not  only  gave  no  encouragement 
to  the    miffionaries,   but   perfecuted   all   Chriftians  of 
whatever  denomination,  not  excepting  even  thofe  of 
the  imperial  race.      At  the  beginning  of  his  reign  he 
banifhtd  all  the  Jefuits  into  the  city  of  Canton,  and  in 
1732  they  were  baniftied  from  thence  into  Ma-kau,   3 
little  ifland  inhabited  by  the   Portuguefe,   but   fubjeft 
to  China.      He  died  In  1736  :   but  though  the  Jeluits 
entertained  great  hopes  from  his  fucceflor,  we  have  not 
heard  that  they  have  yet  met  with  any  fuccefs.         «,.J 

Thus  we  have  given  an  account  of  the  moft  memo- 
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rable  tranfaftions  recorded  in  the  Chinefe  liiftory. 
now  remains  only  to  defcribe  the  prefent  ftate  of  the 
empire  and  its  inhabitants,  according  to  the  beil  and 
lateft  accounts. 

The  ch'mate  as  well  as  the  foil  of  this  extenfive  em- 
pire is  very  different  in  different  parts  ;  fevere  cold  be- 
ing often  felt  in  the  northern  provinces,  while  the  in- 
habitants of  the  fouthern  ones  are  fcarce  able  to  bear 
the  heat.  In  general,  however,  the  air  is  accounted 
wholcfomc,  and  the  inhabitants  live  to  a  great  age.— 
The  northern  and  weftern  provinces  have  many 
mountains,  which  in  the  latter  are  cultivated,  but 
in  the  north  are  barren,  rocky,  and  incapable  of  im- 
proTement.  On  the  mountains  of  Chenfi,  Honan,  Can- 
ton, and  Fokin,  are  many  forefts,  abounding  with  tall, 
ilraight  trees,  of  different  kinds,  fit  for  building,  and 
particularly  adapted  for  mafts  and  fhip  timber.  Thefe 
are  ufed  by  the  emperor  in  his  private  buildings ;  and 
from  thefe  forefts  enormous  trunks  are  fometimes 
tranfported  to  the  diftance  of  more  than  300  leagues. 
Other  mountains  contain  quickfilver,  iron,  tin,  copper, 
gold,  and  filver.  Formerly  thefe  laft  were  not  allowed 
to  be  opened,  left  the  people  fhoulJ  thereby  be  in- 
duced to  negleft  the  natural  richnefs  of  the  foil :  and 
k  is  certain,  that,  in  the  ijth  century,  the  emperor 
caufed  a  mine  of  precious  ftones  to  be  fhut,  which  had 
been  opened  by  a  private  perfon.  Of  late,  however, 
the  Chinefe  are  Icfs  fcrupuloiis,  and  a  great  trade  in 
gold  is  carried  on  by  them.  Many  extravagant  fables 
are  told  by  the  Chinefe  of  their  mountains,  particularly 
of  one  in  Chenfi  which  throws  out  flames,  and  produces 
violent  tempefts,  whenever  any  one  beats  a  drum  or 
plays  on  a  mufical  inftrument  near  it.  In  the  province 
of  Fokien  is  a  mountain,  the  whole  of  which  is  an 
jdol,  or  ftatue  of  the  God  Fo.  This  natural  coloffus, 
for  it  appears  not  have  been  the  work  of  art,  is 
of  fuch  an  enormous  fize,  that  each  of  its  eyes  is,fe- 
veral  miles  in  circumference,  and  its  nofe  extends  fome 
leagues. 

China  has  feveral  large  lakes  ;  the  principal  one  is 
that  named  Poyang-hou,  in  the  province  of  Kiang-fi. 
It  is  formed  by  the  confluence  of  four  large  rivers  ;  ex- 
tends near  ico  leagues  in  length;  and,  like  the  fea, 
its  waters  are  raifed  into  tcmpeftuous  waves.  The  em- 
pire is  watered  by  an  immenfe  number  of  rivers  of  dif-  , 
lerent  fizes,  of  which  two  are  purticularly  celebrated, 
viz.  the  Tang-lfe-iidng,  ox  Jon  of  the  fea;  and  Hoangho, 
or  the  ytllow  river.  The  former  riles  in  the  province 
of  Yunnan,  and  paffing  through  Hou-cjuang  and 
Kiang-nan,  falls  into  the  eaftern  ocean,  after  a  courfe 
of  120c  miles,  oppofite  to  the  ifland  of  Tfon-ming, 
which  is  formed  by  the  fand  accumulated  at  its  mouth. 
This  river  is  of  immenfe  fize,  being  half  a  league  broad 
at  Nanking,  which  is  near  100  miles  from  its  mouih. 
The  navigation  is  dangerous,  fo  that  great  numbers 
of  veffels  are  loft,  on  it.  It  runs  with  a  rapid  cur- 
rent, forming  feveral  iflands  in  its  courfe,  which  are 
again  carried  off  and  new  ones  formed  in  different 
places,  when  the  river  is  fwelled  by  the  torrents  from 
the  mountains.  Thefe  iflands,  while  they  remain, 
are  very  ufefu!  ;  producing  great  quantities  of  reeds 
ten  or  twelve  feet  high,  which  are  ufed  in  all  the 
neighbouring  c6iintri>-s  for  fuel.  The  Hoang-ho,  or 
Yellow  river.  h.\i  its  nam?  fro.Ti  the  yellow  colour  given 
it  by  the  clay    and  fand  waihed  down    in   the  time 
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It  of  rain.  It  rifes  in  the  mountains  which  border  the 
province  of  Te-tchuen  on  the  well,  and  after  a  courfe 
of  near  600  leagues,  dilcharges  itfelf  into  the  eaftern 
fea  not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the  Kiang.  It  is  very 
broad  and  rapid,  but  fo  (hallow  that  it  is  fcarce  navi- 
gable. It  is  very  liable  to  inundations,  often  overflow- 
ing its  banks  and  deftroying  whole  villages.  For  this 
reafon  it  has  been  found  neceffary  to  confine  it  in  fe- 
veral places  by  long  and  ftrong  dykes  ;  which  yet  do 
not  entirely  anfwer  the  purpofe.  The  people  of  Ho- 
nan, therefore,  whofe  land  is  exceedingly  low,  have 
furrounded  moft  of  their  cities  with  ftrong  ramparts  of 
earth  faced  with  turf,  at  the  diftance  of  three  fur- 
longs. 

The  Chinefe  have  been  at  great  pains  to  turn  their C*"^*- 
lakes  and  rivers  to  the  advantage  of  commerce,  by  pro- 
moting an   inland  navigatio.i.      One  of  their  principal 
works  for  this  purpofe,  is  the  celebrated  canal  reach- 
ing  from  Canton  to   PekiHg,  and  forming  a  communi- 
cation between  the  fouthern  and  northern  provinces. 
This  canal  extends  through  no  Icfs  a  fpace  than  600 
leagues  ;  but  its  navigation  is  interrupted  in  one  place 
by  a  mountain,  where  paffengers  are  obliged  to  travel 
10  or  12  leagues  over  land.     A  number  of  other  ca- 
nals are  met  with  in  this  and  other  provinces  ;  moft  of 
which  have  been  executed  by  the  induftry  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  different  cities  and  towns,  in  order  to  pro- 
mote  their  communication  with  the  various  parts  of 
the  empire.     M.  Grofier  remarks,  that,  in  thefe  works, 
the  Chinefe  have  "  furmounted  obftacles  that  perhaps 
would  have  difcouraged  any  other  people  :   fuch,  for 
example,   is  part  of  a  canal  which  conduds  from  Chao- 
king  to  Ning-fo."     Near  thefe  cities  there  are  two  ca- 
nals, the  waters  of  which  do  not  communicate,    and 
which   differ  ten   or  twelve   feet  in   their  level.     To 
render  this  place  paffable  for  boats,  the  Chinefe  have 
conftrufted  a  double  glacis,  of  large  ftones,  or  rather 
two  inclined  planes,  which  unite  as  an  acute  angle  at 
their  upper  extremity,  and  extend  on  each  fide  to  the 
furface  of  the  water.     If  the  bark  is  in  the  lower  ca- 
nal, they  pufh  it  up  the  plane  of  the   firft  glacis  by 
means   of  feveral  capftanes,    until   it  is   raifed   to  the 
angle,  when  by  its  own  weight  it  glides  down  the  fe- 
cond  glacis,  and  precipitates  itfelf  into  the  water  of 
.   the  higher  canal  with  the  velocity  of  an  arro.v.      It  is 
aftoniihing  that  thefe  barks,  which  are  generally  very 
long   and  heavily  loaden,     never  burft  afunder  whea 
they  are  balanced  on  this  acute  angle  ;    however,  we 
never  hear  of  any  accident  of  this  kind   happening  in 
the  paffage.      It   Is  true,   they  take  the  precaution  of 
ufmg  for  their  keels  a  kind  of  wood  which  is  exceed- 
ingly hard,  and  proper  for  refifting  the  violence  of  fuch 
an  effort.  , 

The  following  remarkable  phenomenon  in  a  Chinefe  Re^^rl:- 
river  is  related  by  Father  le  Couteux,  a  French  mifliona-  able  river 
ry.     "  Some  leagues  above  the  village  Chepai   ( fays  which  part- 
he),  the  river  becomes  confiderably  fmaller,  although/  msun- 
none  of  its  waters  flow  into  any  other  ciiannel  ;  ai.d, 
eight    or   nine   leagues   below,    it   reuimes   its   former 
breadth,   without  receiving  any  additional  (upply,  ex- 
cepting what  it  gets  from  a  few  Imall  rivulets,    which 
are   almoft  dry  during  the   greater  pait  of  the  year. 
Oppofite   to  Che-pal  it   Is  fo  much  diininilhed,    that, 
excepting  one  channel,  which  is  not  very  bruad,  I  have 
paffed  and  repaffcd  it  feveral  times  by  the  help  of  a  com- 
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China,     mon  pole.      I  was  always  furprifcd  to  find  tliis  river  fo 
'  narrow  and  flialiow  in  that  place;  but  I  never  thought  of 

inquiring  into  the  caiife  of  it,  until  the  lofs  of  a  bark 
belonging  to  a  Chrillian  family  afforded  me  an  op- 
portunity. In  that  place  where  the  river  diminifhes 
almoft  of  a  fudden,  it  flows  with  great  iinpctuofity  ; 
and  where  it  refumes  its  former  breadth  it  is  equally 
rapid.  At  the  lixth  moon,  when  the  water  was  high 
and  the  wind  ilrong,  the  bark  I  have  mentioned  ar- 
riving above  Che-pai,  was  driven  on  a  fandbank  ;  for 
between  thefe  two  places  the  river  is  full  of  moveable 
fands,  which- are  continually  (liifting  their  fituation. 
The  mafter  of  the  boat  dropped  his  anchor  until  the 
wind  Ihould  abate,  and  permit  him  to  continue  his 
Toy  age  ;  but  a  violent  vortex  of  moveable  fand,  which 
was  call  up  from  the  bottom  of  the  river,  laid  the 
bark  on  its  fide  ;  a  fecond  vortex  fucceeded  ;  then  a 
third  ;  and  afterwards  a  fourth,  which  fliattered  tlie 
bark  to  pieces.  When  I  arrived  at  the  place  where  this 
bark  had  been  loft,  the  weather  was  mild  and  ferene;  I 
perceived  eddies  in  the  current  everywhere  around, 
which  abforbed,  and  carried  to  the  bottom  of  the  ri- 
ver whatever  floated  on  the  furface  ;  and  I  obfcrved 
at  the  fame  time,  that  the  fand  was  thrown  violently 
up  with  a  vortical  motion.  Above  thefe  eddies  the 
water  was  rapid,  but  without  any  fall  ;  and  in  the 
place  below,  where  the  river  refumes  its  ufual  courfe, 
110  eddies  are  to  be  feen,  but  tjie  fand  is  thrown  up  in 
the  fame  violent  manner ;  and  in  fome  places  there 
are  water- falls  and  a  kind  of  fmall  iflands  fcattered 
at  fome  dillance  from  one  another.  Thefe  iflands 
which  appear  above  the  furface  of  the  water,  are  not 
fol^d  earth,  but  conlifl  of  branches  of  trees,  roots,  and 
herbs  collefted  together.  I  was  told  that  thefe  boughs 
rofe  up  from  the  water,  and  that  no  one  knew  the 
place  from  whence  they  came.  I  was  informed,  that 
ihefe  maffes,  which  were  40  or  ;o  feet  in  extent  on 
that  fide  on  which  we  pafTed,  were  immoveable,  and 
fixed  in  the  bottom  of  the  river  ;  that  it  was  dange- 
rous to  approach  them,  becaufe  the  water  formed 
whirlpools  everywhere  around  them  ;  that,  however, 
when  the  river  was  very  low,  the  fiiliermen  fometimcs 
ventured  to  colltft  the  bufhes  that  floated  on  its  fur- 
face, and  which  they  ufed  for  fuel.  1  am  of  opinion, 
that,  at  the  place  of  the  river  which  is  above  Che-pai, 
the  water  falls  into  deep  pits,  from  whence  it  forces 
up  the  fand  with  that  vortical  motion  ;  and  that  it 
flows  under-ground  to  the  other  place,  eight  or  nine 
leagues  below,  where  it  carries  with  it  all  the  boughs, 
weed?,  and  roots,  which  it  walhes  down  in  its  courfe, 
and  thus  forms  thofe  iflands  which  appear  above  its 
fufface.  We  know  there  are  fome  rivers  that  lofe 
themfelves  entirely,  or  in  part,  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth,  and  which  afterwards  arife  in  fome  other  place; 
but  I  believe  there  never  was  one  known  to  lofe  part 
of  its  water  below  its  own  channel,  and  again  to  re- 
cover it  at  ihe  diftance  of  fome  leagues." 
Wn/rhina  ^'  '^^^  already  been  faid,  that  China  is,  in  general, 
is  fubjcd  a  fertile  country;  and  indeed  all  travellers  agree  in  this 
tofaniirc^-,  refpeft,  and  make  encomiums  on  the  extent  and  beauty 
notvvith-  pj-  jjj  plains.  So  careful  are  the  hufbandmen  of  this 
-     ■'  empire  to  lofe  none  of  their  ground,    that  neither  in- 
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clofure,  hedge,  nor  ditch,  nay,  fcarce  a  fingle  tree, 
are  ever  to  be  met  with.  In  feveral  places  the  land 
yields  two  crops  a-year  j   and  even  in  the  interval  be- 


tween the  hai  veils  the  people  fow  feveral  kinds  of 
pulfe  and  fmall  grain.  The  plains  of  the  northern 
provinces  yield  wheat  ;  thofe  of  the  fouthern,  rice, 
becaufe  the  country  is  low  and  covered  with  water. 
Notwithtlanding  all  this  fertility,  however,  the  inha- 
bitants are  much  more  frequently  afflidled  with  famine 
than  thofe  of  the  European  nations,  though  the  coun- 
tries of  Europe  produce  much  lefs  than  China.  For 
this  two  caufes  are  affigned.  i.  The  dtftruftion  of 
the  rifing  crops  by  drought,  hail,  inundations,  lo- 
cufls,  &c.  in  which  cafe  China  cannot  like  the  Eu- 
ropean countries  he  fupplied  by  importation.  This  is 
evident  by  confidering  how  it  is  iituated  with  regard 
to  otlier  nations.  On  the  north  are  the  Mogul  Tar- 
tars, a  lazy  and  indolent  race,  who  fubfill  principally 
on  the  flefli  of  their  flocks  ;  fowing  only  a  littl-  mil- 
let for  their  own  ufe.  The  province  of  Leatong, 
which  lies  to  the  north-eaR,  is  indeed  extremely  fcr- 
tile,  but  too  far  diftant  from  the  capital  and  centre 
of  the  empire  to  fupply  it  with  provifions  ;  and  be- 
fides,  all  carriage  is  imprafticable  but  in  the  winter, 
when  great  quantities  of  game,  and  fifii,  prefcrved  m 
ice,  are  fent  thither.  No  corn  is  brought  from  Corea 
to  China  ;  and  though  the  Japan  iflands  are  only 
three  or  four  days  failing  from  the  Chinefe  provinces 
of  Kiang-nan  and  Che-kyang,  yet  no  attempt  was 
ever  made  to  ■obtain  proviSons  from  thence  ;  whether 
it  be  that  the  Japanefe  have  nothing  to  fpare,  or  on 
account  of  the  infults  offered  by  thefe  iflanders  to 
foreign  merchants.  Formofa  lies  oppofite  to  the  pro- 
vince of  Fo-kien  ;  but  fo  far  is  that  ifland  from  being 
able  to  fupply  any  thing,  that  in  a  time  of  fcarcity  it 
requires  a  fupply  from  China  itfelf.  The  province  of 
Canton  is  alfo  bounded  by  the  fea,  and  has  nothing 
on  the  fouth  but  iflands  and  remote  countries.  One 
year,  when  rice  was  exceedingly  fcarce  there,  the  em- 
peror fent  for  F.  Parranin,  a  Jefult  niiflionary,  and 
afked  him  if  the  city  of  Macao  could  not  furnifh 
Canton  with  rice  until  the  fupply  he  had  ordered 
from  sther  provinces  fhould  an^ive  :  but  was  informed 
that  Macao  had  neither  rice,  corn,  fruit,  herbs,  nor 
flocks ;  and  that  it  generally  got  from  China  what 
was  neceflary  for  its  fubfiflence. — The  only  method, 
therefore,  the  Chinefe  can  take  to  guard  againft  fa- 
mines ariting  from  thefe  caufes.  Is  to  ertCf  granaries, 
and  public  magazines  in  every  province  and  mofl  of 
the  principal  cities  of  the  enlpire.  This  has  at  all 
times  been  a  principal  objeft  of  care  to  the  public  mi- 
nilf  ers ;  but  though  this  mode  of  relief  ilill  takes 
place  in  theory,  fo  many  ceremonies  are  to  be  gone 
through  before  any  fupply  can  be  drawn  from  thofe 
public  repofitories,  that  it  feldora  arrives  feafonably  at 
the  places  where  it  is  wanted ;  and  thus  numbers 
of  unhappy  wretches  perifh  for  want.  2  Another 
caufe  of  the  fcarcity  of  grain  in  this  empire,  is  thje 
prodigious  confunipt  of  it  in  the  compofition  of  wines, 
and  a  fpirituous  liquor  called  raci.  But  though  go- 
vernment is  v.'ell  apprized  that  this  is  one  cf  the  prin- 
cipal fources  of  famine  throughout  the  empire,  it  ne- 
ver employed  means  fufficient  to  prevent  it.  Procla- 
mations indeed  have  frequently  been  iflued,  prohibi- 
ting the  dillillation  of  rack  ;  and  the  appointed  off- 
cers  will  vifit  the  ftillhoufes  and  deilroy  the  furnaces 
if  nothing  is  given  them  ;  but  on  flipping  fome  money 
into  their  hands,  they  Ihut  their  eyes,  and  go  fome- 
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where  elfe  t-o  receive  another  bribe.  W'lcn  the  man- 
darin hirr.ftif  cjjcs  about,  however,  thcfc  dillillers  do 
not  efcape  quite  fo  ealily,  the  workmen  being  whip- 
ped and  imprifoned,  after  which  they  are  obliged  to 
carry  a  kind  of  collar  called  the  Cangu!  ;  the  mailers 
arc  likewife  obliged  to  change  their  habitations  and 
coMceal  themfelves  for  a  (liort  time,  after  which  they 
generally  relume  their  operations.  It  is  impofuble, 
however,  that  any  method  of  this  kind  cas  prove  ef- 
fectual in  fuppreliing  thefe  manufaftories  while  the  li- 
quors themlclves  are  allowed  to  be  fold  publicly  ;  and 
againfl  this  there  is  no  law  throughout  the  empire. 
Our  author,  however,  juftly  ohlcrves,  that  in  cafe  of  a 
prohibition  of  this  kind,  the  grandees  would  be  obli- 
ged to  deny  themfelves  the  ufe  of  thefe  luxuries,  which 
would  be  too  scrcat  a  facvilice  fur  the  jjoc;'.  of  the  em- 
pire. 

The  population  of  China  is  fo  great,  In  compari- 
.  fon  with  that  of  the  European  cour.trics,  that  the  ac- 
counts of  it  have  generally  been  treated  as  fabulous  by 
the  wtftern  nations  ;  but  by  an  accurate  inveftigatioa 
of  fume  Giiinefe  records  concerning  the  number  of 
perfons  liable  to  taxation  throughout  the  empire,  M. 
Gruficr  has  Ihowed  that  it  cannot  be  lefs  than  200 
millions.  For  this  extraordinary  population  he  alTigns 
the  following  caufes.  1.  The  Uriel  obfervance  of  fi- 
lial duty  throughout  the  empire,  and  tiie  prerogatives 
of  fraternity,  which  make  a  fon  the  moil  valuable  pro- 
perty of  a  father.  2.  The  infamy  attached  to  the  me- 
mory of  thofe  who  die  without  children.  3.  The  uni- 
verfal  cuflom  by  which  the  marriage  of  children  be- 
comes the  principal  concern  of  the  parents.  4.  The 
honours  bellowed  by  the  Hate  on  thofe  widows  who 
do  not  marry  3  fecond  time.  5.  Frequent  adoptions, 
which  prevent  families  from  becoming  extinft.  6.  The 
return  of  wealth  to  its  original  llock  by  the  difin- 
heriting  of  daughters.  7.  The  retirement  of  wives, 
which  renders  them  more  complaifant  to  their  huf- 
bands,  faves  them  from  a  number  of  accidents  when 
big  with  child,  and  conflrains  them  to  employ  them- 
felves  In  the  care  of  their  children.  8.  The  mar- 
riage of  foldicrs.  9.  The  fixed  llate  of  taxes  ;  which 
being  always  laid  upon  lands,  never  fall  but  Indireftly 
on  the  trader  and  mechanic.  10.  The  fmall  number 
of  fjilcrs  and  travellers.  11.  To  thefe  may  be  added 
the  great  number  of  people  who  rcfide  in  China  only 
by  intervals  ;  the  profound  peace  which  the  empire 
enjoys  ;  the  frugal  and  laborious  manner  in  which  the 
great  live  ;  the  little  attention  that  is  paid  to  the  v»?n 
and  ridiculous  prejudice  of  marrying  below  one's  rank  ; 
the  ancient  policy  of  giving  diftindtion  to  men  and  not 
to  families,  by  attaching  nobility  only  to  employ- 
ments and  talents,  without  fuffering  it  to  become  he- 
redltarr.  And,  12.  lallly,  A  decency  of  public  man- 
ners, and  a  total  Ignorance  of  fcandalous  Intrigues  and 
gallantry. 

Extravagant,  however,  and  almofl  incredible  as  this 
account  of  the  population  of  Chitia  may  appear  to  fome, 
we  have  very  high  and  refpcftable  authority  for  be- 
lieving that  it  Is  much  below  the  truth.  Whether  the 
caufes  of  this  phenomenon,  as  above  enumerated  by 
M.  Grofier,  be  the  only  ones  aflignable,  it  is  certain 
that  the  immenfe  population  of  this  country  amounted 
In  1J93.  to  333,00c, C02  at  the  time  when  SirGeorge  Staunton* 
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t  in  the  capacity  of  fecrctary  to  the  Britifii  pie-     Ch:iiri- 
nipoteutiary,    as  appears  from  tiic   follov.'ing  clHmaie  ' 

of  the  population  of  each  province,  made  by  Chowta- 
zhin,  and  taken  from  his  oflicial  documents. 

J? 

Populatioft 
of  the  d.U 
ferent  pro- 
vince*. 


Province?. 

Population. 

Pe  che-lec. 

38,000,000 

Klang-nan,  two  provinces. 

32,000,000 

Kiang-fee, 

19,000,000 

Tclie-kiang, 

2i,co:,ooo 

Fo-chen, 

IJ.COC.OOO 

Hou-pc,       )   Houquang, 
Hou-nan,    j            '       '^ 

f  14,000,000 
1  i3,oco,ooo 

Ho-nnii, 

2j,OCO,COO 

Shan-tung, 

24,OCO,COO 

Shan- fee. 

27,000,000 

Shen  fee, 

1 8, COO, 000 

Kan-fou, 

I  2,OCO,OCO 

Se-chuen, 

27,000,000 

Canton, 

2  1,000,030 

Qiiang-fee, 

JO,CO0,COO 

Yu-nan, 

8,000,000 

Koel-cheoii, 

9,0^0,000 

333,000,000 

This  prodigious  fum  total  may  exceed  the  belief  of 
thofe  who  are  oidy  accuftomed  to  calculate  from  ana- 
logy, not  recolleciing  that  China  cannot  have  Its  po- 
pulation reduced  by  thofe  fertile  caufes,  Tt-ar  and  ,/.'• 
bauck'i-y,  the  former  deftroying  mankind  by  thoutands, 
and  tiie  latter  rendering  them  unproductive.  ^^ 

The  government  of  China,  according  to  the  Abbe  Unlimited 
Grofier,  is  purely  patriarchal.  The  einperor  Is  morcauihority 
unlimited  in  his  authority  than  any  other  potentate  on  "f'he  cm- 
earth  ;  no  fentence  of  death,  pronounced  by  any  of^"''^"'^' 
the  tribunals,  can  be  executed  without  his  confent, 
and  every  verdlft  In  civil  affairs  is  fuhjeft  to  be  reviled 
by  him  ;  nor  can  any  determination  be  of  force  until 
It  has  been  confirmed  by  the  emperor  :  and,  on  the 
contrary,  whatever  fentence  he  palTes  is  executed  with- 
out delay  ;  his  edids  are  refpefted  throughout  the  em- 
pire as  if  they  came  from  a  divinity  ;  he  alone  has  the 
difpofal  of  all  ofrices,«nor  is  tliere  any  fuch  thing  as 
the  purchafe  of  places  in  China  ;  merit,  real  or  Itip- 
pofed,  raifes  to  an  office,  and  rank  is  attaciied  to  it  on. 
ly.  Even  the  fucceffijn  to  the  throne  is  not  alti'vc- 
ther  hereditary.  The  emperor  of  China  has  a  p  nver 
of  choofing  his  own  fuccelfor  without  confulting  any 
of  his  nobility  ;  and  can  feleCl  one  not  only  irom 
among  his  own  children,  but  even  from  the  body  of 
his  people  ;  and  there  have  been  feveral  Inllanccs  -of 
his  making  ufe  of  this  right  :  and  he  has  even  a  power 
of  altering  the  fucceffion  after  it  has  once  be-n  fixed, 
in  cafe  the  perfon  pitched  upon  does  not  behave  to- 
wards him  with  proper  refpeft.  The  emperor  can  alfo 
prevent  the  princes  of  the  blood  from  exerciling  the 
title,  with  which,  according  to  the  conllitution  of  the 
empire,  they  are  invelled.  They  may,  indeed,  nol- 
Wilhllanding  this,  poficfs  their  hereditary  dignity  ;  in 
which  cafe  they  are  allowed  a  revenue  proporlioiicj 
to  tlitir  high  birth,  as  wll  as  a  palace,  officers,  and 
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feu"-3.  a  court  ;  but  they  have  neither  influence  nor  power, 
•~~~  and  their  authority  is  lower  than  that  of  the  mcaiitft 
$1  mandarin. 
Mandarins  The  mandarins  are  of  two  claffes,  viz.  thofe  of  let- 
1  n'""  tfs>  2nd  the  inferior  fort,  ftyled  mandarins  of  arms. 
The  latter  by  no  means  enjoy  the  fame  confiderntion 
with  the  former  fort  ;  indeed  in  China  the  literati  are 
highly  honoured,  and  to  their  influence  M.  Grofier 
fuppofes  that  we  may  in  a  great  meafure  afcribe  the 
mildntfs  and  equity  of  the  government  ;  though  he 
thinks  that  the  balance  may  incline  rather  too  much 
in  their  favour.  Several  degrees,  anfvvering  to  thofe 
of  bachelor,  licentiate,  and  doftor,  mull  be  pafTed 
through  before  one  can  attain  to  the  dignity  of  a  man- 
darin of  letters ;  though  fometimes,  by  the  favour  of 
the  emperor,  it  is  conferred  on  thofe  who  have  attain- 
ed only  the  two  iirft  degrees  :  but  even  the  perfons 
uho  have  gone  through  all  the  three,  enjoy  at  firft 
only  the  government  of  a  city  of  the  fecond  or  third 
clafs.  When  feveral  vacancies  happen  in  the  govern- 
ment of  cities,  the  emperor  invites  to  court  a  corre- 
fponding  number  of  the'  literati,  whofe  names  are 
written  down  in  a  lift.  The  names  of  the  vacant  go- 
vernments arc  then  put  into  a  box,  raifed  fo  high  that 
the  candidates  are  able  only  to  reach  it  with  their 
liands  ;  after  which  they  draw  in  their  turns,  and  each 
is  appointed  governor  of  the  city  whofe  name  he  has 
drawn. 

There  are  eight  orders  of  thefe  mandarins  in  China. 
I.  The  calao,  from  whom  are  chofen  the  minifters  of 
ftate,  the  prefidcnts  of  the  fupreme  courts,  and  all  the 
fuperior  officers  among  the  militia.  The  chief  of  this 
order  prefides  alfo  in  the  emperor's  council,  and  en- 
joys a  great  iliare  of  his  confidence.  2.  The  tc-lAofe, 
or  man  of  acknowledged  ability,  is  a  title  beftowed 
upon  every  mandarin  of  the  fecond  rank  ;  and  from 
thefe  are  felected  the  viceroys  and  prefidents  of  the 
fupreme  council  in  the  different  provinces.  3.  The 
tchong  tchueo,  or  fcool  of  mandarins,  aft  as  fecrctaries 
to  the  emperor.  4.  T-tchuen-tao.  Thefe  keep  in  re- 
pair the  harbours,  royal  lodging  houfes,  and  barks 
which  belong  to  the  emperor,  unlefs  particularly  en- 
gaged in  fome  other  office  by  his  order.  5.  The  t'mg- 
pl-iao  have  the  infpedllon  of  the  troops.  6.  The  tun- 
tisn-hao  have  the  care  of  the  highways.  7.  the  ho- 
tao  fuperinter.d  the  rivers.  8.  The  hal-tao  infpeS:  the 
fea-coafts. 

Thus  the  whole  adminiftration  of  the  Chinefe  em- 
pire is  intruded  to  the  mandarins  of  letters ;  and  the 
homage  paid  by  the  common  people  to  every  manda- 
rin in  office,  almoll  equals  that  paid  to  the  emperor 
himfelf.  This  indeed  flows  from  the  nature  of  their 
government.  In  China  it  is  a  received  opinion  that 
the  emperor  is  the  father  of  the  whole  empire  ;  that 
the  governor  of  a  province  is  the  father  of  that  pro- 
vince ;  and  that  the  mandarin  who  is  governor  of  a 
city  is  alfo  the  father  of  that  city.  This  idea  is  pro- 
duftive  of  the  higheft  rcfpeft  anil  fubmiffion,  which  is 
not  at  all  leflened  by  their  great  number  ;  for  though 
the  mandarins  of  letters  amount  to  more  than  14,000, 
the  fame  refpecl  is  paid  to  every  one  of  them. 

Til'.'  mandarins  of  arms  are  never  indulged  with  any 
fliare  in  the  government  of  the  ftate  ;  however,  to  at- 
tain to  this  dignity,  it  is  alfo  neceffary  to  pafs  through 
the  degrees  of  bachelor,  licentiate,  and  dodor  of  arms. 
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The  accompliflimeBts  neceffary  for  a  mandarin  of  arms     Calai,- 
are,  fl;rength  of  body,  with  agility  and  readinefs  in  per-  *""">""■[ 
forming  the  various    military  exercifes,   and  compre- 
hending the  orders  requifite  for  the  profcfiion  of  arms;  | 
an  examination  on  thefe  fubjetts   muft  be  undergone 
before  the  candidate   can    attain  the  wiftied-for  dig- 
nity.                                                                                            61 

The  mandarins  of  arras  have  tribunals,  the  members  Tribunal 
of  which  are  feledted  from  among  their  chiefs;  and  .  "•?" 
among  thefe  they  reckon  princes,  counts,  and  dukes; 
for  all  thefe  dignities,  or  fomething  equivalent  to  them, 
are  met  with  in  China.  The  principal  of  thefe  tribu- 
nals is  held   at   Peking,   and   confifts  of   five   clafTes, 

1 .  The  mandarins  of  the  rear-guard,  called  heou-fou, 

2.  Of  the  left  wing,  or  tfa-fau.  3.  Of  the  right  wing, 
or  yeov-feou.  4.  Of  the  advanced  main-guard,  or  ti- 
hong-fou.  5.  Of  the  advanced  guard,  or //Jfn-ybu.  Thefe 
five  tribunals  are  fubordinate  to  one  named  iong-tchirg' 

fou  ;  the  preCdent  of  which  is  one  of  the  great  lords  of 
the  empire,  whofe  authority  extends  over  all  the  mili- 
tary men  in  the  empire.  By  his  high  dignity  he  could 
render  himfelf  formidable  even  to  the  emperor  ;  but  to 
prevent  this  inconvenience,  he  has  for  his  afleflbr  a 
mandarin  of  letters,  who  enjoys  the  title  and  exercifes 
the  funftion  of  fuperintendant  of  arms.  He  muft  al- 
fo take  the  advice  of  two  infpeftors  who  are  named  by 
the  emperor  ;  and  when  thefe  four  have  agreed  upon 
any  meafure,  their  refolution  muft  ftill  be  fubmit- 
ted  to  the  revifal  of  an  higher  court  named  p'mg-pou, 
which  is  entirely  of  a  civil  nature.  The  chief  of  thefe 
mandarins  is  a  general  of  courfe,  whofe  powers  are 
equivalent  to  thofe  of  our  commanders  in  chief;  and 
below  him  are  other  mandarins  who  afl  as  fubordinate 
officers. 

Thefe  two  clafles  of  mandarins  compofe  what  is 
called  the  nobility  of  China  :  but  as  we  have  already 
hinted,  their  office  is  not  hereditary  ;  the  emperor 
alone  continues  or  confers  it.  They  have  the  privilege 
of  remonftrating  to  the  emperor,  either  as  individuals 
or  in  a  body,  upon  any  part  of  his  conduft  which  ap- 
pears contrary  to  the  intereft  of  the  empire.  Thele 
rcmonftrances  are  feldom  ill  received,  though  the  fove. 
reign  complies  with  them  only  when  he  himfelf  thinks 
proper.  The  nJmber  of  literary  mandarins  in  China  is 
computed  at  upwards  of  14,000;  and  thofe  of  arms  at 
18,000;  the  former,  however,  are  confidered  as  the 
principal  body  in  the  empire  ;  and  this  preference  is 
thought  to  damp  the  military  ardour  of  the  nation  in 
general,  and  to  be  one  caufe  of  that  weaknefs  in  war 
for  which  the  Chinefe  are  remarkable. 

The  armies  of  tiiis  empire  are  proportioned  to  'tS]\{iij(~ 
vaft  extent  and  population  ;  being  computed  in  time  force, 
of  peace  at  more  than  700,000.  Their  pay  amounts 
to  about  two-pence  half-penny  and  a  meafure  of  rice 
per  day,  though  fome  of  them  have  double  pay,  and 
the  pay  of  a  horfeman  is  double  that  of  a  foot  foldier; 
the  emperor  furniihes  a  liorfe,  and  the  horfeman  re- 
ceives two  meafures  of  fmall  beans  for  his  daily  fub- 
fiftence  ;  the  arrears  of  the  army  being  punctually  paid 
up  every  three  months. 

The  arms  of  a  horfeman  are,  a  helmet,  cuirafs,  lance, 
and  fabre  ;  thofe  of  a  foot  foldier  are  a  pike  and  fabre  ; 
fome  have  fufees,  and  otiiers  bows  md  arrows.  All 
thefe  are  carefully  infpefted  at  eve;y  review;  and  if 
any  of  them  are  found  in  the  leaft  rufted,  or  otherwife  1 
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in  bad  condition,  the  puflefTor  is  inftantly  puniHicd  ;  if 
a  Chinefe,  with  30  or  40  blows  of  a  ftick  ;  or  if  a 
Tartar,  with  3S  many  lafiles. 

Thou£;h  th:  ufe  of  gunpowder  is  certainly  very 
ancier.t  in  China,  it  appears  to  have  been  afterwards 
totally  loft,  at  lead  fiic-arms  feem  to  have  been  aU 
rr.oll  entirely  unknown  fome  centuries  ago.  Three  or 
four  cannon  were  to  he  feen  at  that  time  about  the 
gates  of  NankiPjj  ;  but  not  a  fingle  perfon  in  China 
knew  how  to  make  ufe  of  them;  fo  that,  in  1621, 
when  the  city  of  Macao  made  a  prefent  of  three  pie- 
CCS  of  artillery  to  the  emperor,  it  was  found  neccf- 
fary  alfo  to  fend  three  men  to  load  them.  The  utility 
of  tlicfe  weapons  was  quickly  perceived  by  the  ex- 
ecution which  the  three  cannon  did  againft  the  Tar- 
tars, at  that  time  advanced  as  far  as  the  great  wall. 
When  the  invaders  threatened  to  return,  the  manda- 
rins of  arms  gave  it  as  their  opinion,  that  cannons 
were  the  belt  arms  they  could  make  ufe  of  againft 
them.  They  were  then  taught  the  art  of  cafting 
cannon  by  F.  Adam  Sehaal  and  Vcrbieft,  two  Jefuit 
miflionaries,  and  their  artillery  was  increafed  to  the 
number  of  ^:o  pieces;  at  the  fame  time  that  they 
were  inftrufted  in  the  method  of  fortifying  towns, 
and  conftrufting  fortvefTes  and  other  buildings  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  of  modern  architcfture. 

The  beft  foldiers  in  Ciilna  are  procused  from  the 
three  northern  provinces,  the  others  being  ieldom  cal- 
led forth,  but  alluv.'ed  to  remain  at  peace  with  their 
families;  indeed  there  is  not  often  occafion  for  exert- 
ing their  military  talents,  unlcfs  it  be  in  the  quelling 
of  an  infurreftion,  when  a  mandarin  or  governor  ufual- 
iy  accompanies  them.  They  march  in  a  very  tumul. 
tuous  manner,  but  want  neither  (kill  nor  agility  in 
performing  their  different  evolutions.  They,  in  ge- 
neral, handle  3  fabre  wt'l,  and  ihoot  very  dexteroufly 
with  bows  and  arrows.  There  are  in  China  more 
than  2000  places  of  arms  ;  and  through  the  different 
provinces  there  are  difperfed  about  ^ooo  towers  or 
caftles,  all  of  them  defended  by  garrilons.  Soldiers 
continually  mount  guard  there  ;  and  on  the  firft  ap- 
pearance of  tumult,  the  neareft  centlntl  makes  a  fig- 
nal  from  the  top  of  the  tower,  by  hoitllng  a  flag  in  the 
day-time,  or  lighting  a  torch  in  the  night  ;  when  the 
neigbouring  garrifons  immediately  repair  to  the  place 
where  their  prefence  is  nccefiary. 

The  principal  deience  of  the  empire  againft  a  fo- 
reign enemy  is  the  great  wall  which  feparates  China 
from  Tartary,  extending  more  than  15CO  miles  in 
length,  and  of  fuch  a  thicknefs  that  fix  horfemen  may 
eafdy  ride  abreaft  upon  it.  It  is  flanked  with  towers 
two  bow  (liots  diilant  from  one  another  ;  and  it  is  faid 
that  a  third  of  the  able-bodied  men  in  the  empire 
were  employed  in  conftrufting  it.  The  workmen 
were  ordcied,  under  pain  of  death,  to  place  the  ma- 
rerials  fo  clofely,  tliat  not  the  leaft.  entrance  might  be 
aff^orded  for  any  inftrument  of  iron  ;  and  thus  the 
work  was  conftruded  with  fuch  folidity,  that  it  is  ftill 
almilt  entire,  though  ;coo  years  have  clapicd  fince  it 
was  conftructed.  This  extraordinary  work  is  carried 
on  not  only  through  the  low  lands  and  valleys,  but 
ever  hills  and  mountains  ;  the  height  of  one  of  which 
was  corrputed  by  F.  Vcrbieft  at  i  236  feet  above  the 
level  ot  the  fpot  where  he  flood.  According  to  F. 
Maitiai  it  begins  at  the  gulf  of  Lea-tong,  and  reaches 
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to  the  mouTihiins  rear  the  city  of  Kin  on  the  Ytllow     Cmna. 

river  ;  between   which   places  it  meets  with  no  inter-  ' v 

ruptjon  except  to  the  north  of  the  city  of  Suen  ia 
the  province  of  Pecheli,  where  it  is  interrupted  by  a 
ridge  of  liideouS  and  inaccedlble  mountains,  to  which 
it  Is  clofely  united.  It  is  likewii'e  interrupted  by  the 
river  Hoang  ho  ;  but  for  others  of  an  inferior  fize, 
arches  have  been  conftructed,  through  which  the  wa- 
ter  paJes  freely.  Mr  BJl  Informs  iis,  that  it  Is  ra-- 
ricd  acrofs  rivers,  and  over  the  tops  of  the  highcft  hills, 
withnut  the  leall  interruption,  kv-cping  ijcaily  along 
that  circular  range  of  barren  rocks  whicil  inclufes  the 
country;  and,  after  running  about  iiqo  miles,  ends 
in  Impaffable  mountains  and  fandy  deferts.  The  fou.T- 
datlon  conlifts  of  large  blocks  of  ilone  laid  in  mortar  j 
but  ail  the  reft  is  of  brick.  The  whole  h  fo  ftrong 
and  well  built,  that  it  fcarcely  needs  any  rep::irs  ;  and, 
in  the  dry  climate  in  which  it  iland,^,  may  remain  In 
the  fame  condition  for  many  ages.  When  carried 
over  ftecp  rocks,  where  no  horfe  can  pafs,  it  is  about 
15  or  20  feet  high,  but  when  running  through  a  val- 
ley,  or  cruffing  a  river,  it  is  about  30  feet  high,  with 
fqtiare  towers  and  embrafurcs  at  equal  dillances.  The 
top  is  flat,  and  paved  with  cut  llone^  and  where  it 
rifes  over  a  rock  or  eminence,  there  is  an  afcent  made 
by  an  eafy  ftone  ftair.  "This  wall  (our  author  adds) 
was  begun  and  completely  finifhed  in  the  ftiort  fpace 
of  five  years  ;  and  it  is  reported,  that  the  labourers 
flood  fo  clofe  for  many  miles,  that  they  could  hand 
the  materials  from  one  to  another.  This  feenis  the 
more  probable,  as  the  rugged  rocks  among  which  it 
is  built  muft  have  prevented  all  ufe  of  carriages  ;  and 
neither  clay  for  m.aking  bricks,  nor  any  kind  of  ce- 
ment are  to  be  found  among  thein." 

To  this  account  of  the  moft  aftonifliing  produflion 
of  human  labour  and  induftry  to  be  met  »ith  on  the 
face  of  the  earth,  we  may  add,  that  if  to  its  prodigious 
length  of  ijoo  miles,  we  affume  as  true,  the  prol-able 
conjefture  that  its  dimenfions  throughout  are  nearly  the 
fame  as  where  it  was  croffed  by  the  Britifli  embaily,  it 
contains  materials  more  than  fufficient  to  creft  all  the 
dwelling  houfes  in  England  and  Scotland,  even  admit, 
ting  their  number  to  be  1,800,030,  and  each  to  con. 
tain  2000  cubic  feet  of  mafonry.  In  this  calculation 
the  huge  projettlng  mafles  of  ilone  called  towers,  arc 
not  Included,  which  of  themfclves  would  eredl  a  city 
as  large  as  London.  To  afiift  the  conceptions  of  our 
readeis  ftiil  farther  refpefting  this  Angular  and  ftupen- 
dous  fabric,  we  fliall  only  obferve,  that  were  its  materi- 
als converted  into  a  wall  iz  feet  high  and  four  feet 
thick,  it  would  pofiefs  fufficient  length  to  furround  the 
globe,  at  its  equatorial  circumference.  gj 

The  whole  civil  government  of  China  is  managed  Courts  67 
by  the    following   courts.       I.  The  empi-ror's    grand "*'.'''' ^''^ 
council,  compofed  of  all  the  minlfters  of  ftate,  prefi- ""''  ^''' 
dents  and  allellors  ot  the  iix   fovereign   courts,  and  of  is  ma-nj- 
three  others,   to  be   afterwards    mentioned.      This  Isgcd. 
never   aflcmbleJ  but   on  afi"alr5  of  the  greatcft   impor- 
tance ;  the  emperor's  private  council  being  fubftitutcd 
to  it  in  all  cafes  of  fmaller  moment.       2.  The  chief  of 
the  other  courts   furniflies    mandarins  for   the    differ- 
ent provinces,   watchei  over  their  conduft,    keeps  a 
journal  of  their  tranfadtions,  and  informs  the  emperor 
of  them,  who  rewards  or  punifliea  according  to  the  re- 
port he  gets. 

This 
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1  his  iVeond  tribunal,  v.-hich  may  be  cailcd  a  kind 
of  civil  inquilition,  is  fubdivided  into  four  others;  the 
f.rll  entrudcd  with  the  caie  of  feleftiiig  thofc  who,  on 
account  of  their  learning  or  other  good  properties,  are 
capable  of  filling  the  offices  of  government  ;  the  fecond 
appointed  to  take  care  of  the  conduct  of  the  mandarins; 
the  ihird  affixing  the  feals  to  the  different  public  afts, 
pivi.-.g  the  fcals  to  mandarins,  and  examining  thofc  of 
tile  different  difpatchts  ;  wliile  the  fourth  inquires  in- 
to the  merit  of  the  grandees  of  the  empire,  not  except- 
ing the  princes  of  the  imperial  blood  themfelves.  The 
principal  fuvereign  court  to  which  thcfe  four  laft  are 
fubordinate  is  calkd  Lit  poii. 

2.  Honpov,  or  the  grand  trcafurer,  fuperintends  all 
the  tinarces  of  the  ilate  ;  is  the  guardian  and  protec- 
tor of  the  treafurcs  and  dominions  of  the  emperor, 
keeping  an  account  of  his  i-evenues,  &c.  luperinteiid- 
ing  the  management  and  coining  of  money,  the  pub- 
lic magazines,  cullomhoitfes  ;  and,  lallly,  keeping  an 
exa„i  rcgiller  of  all  the  families  in  the  empire.  To 
afii:'  this  court,  14  others  «re  appointed  throughout 
the  difforent  provinces  of  the  empire. 

3.  J  .i pou,  or  the  court  of  ceremonies.  "  It  is  an 
undoubted  fadl  (fays  M.  Grcficr),  that  ceremonies 
fjrm,  in  part,  the  bafe  of  the  Chinefe  government. 
This  tribunal  therefore  takes  care  to  fupport  them, 
and  t-nforce  their  obfervarice  ;  it  infpe.^s  alfo  the  arts 
and  fciences.  It  is  confulted  by  the  emperor  when  he 
defigns  to  confer  particular  honours  ;  takes  care  of 
the  annual  facrifices  offered  up  by  him,  and  even  re- 
gulates the  entertainments  which  he  gives  either  to 
ftrangers  or  to  his  own  fubjedts.  It  alfo  receives  and 
titertains  foreign  ambaffadors,  and  preferves  tranquil- 
lity among  the  different  religious  feits  in  the  empire. 
it  is  affifted  by  four  inferior  tribunals. 

4.  Ping-po'j,  or  the  tribunal  of  arms,  comprehends 
in  its  jurifdidlion  the  whole  militia  of  the  empire;  in- 
fpefling  alfo  the  fortreffes,  magazines,  arfenals,  and 
tlorc-houfes  of  every  kind,  as  well  as  the  inarufaiSto- 
vies  of  arms  both  offeniive  and  defenlive  ;  examining 
aiid  appointing  officers  of  every  rank.  It  is  com- 
pi.fed  entirely  of  mandarins  of  letters  ;  and  the 
tour  tribunals  depending  upon  it  confiil  alfo  of  li- 
terati." 

5.  The  long  pa/  is  the  criminal  bench  for  the  whole 
empire,  and  is  affiited  by  (4  fubordinate  tribunals. 

6.  The  cong-pou,  or  tribunal  of  public  works,  fur- 
veys  and  keeps  in  repair  the  emperor's  pajaccs,  a-,  well 
fls  thofe  of  the  princes  and  viceroys,  and  the  buildings 
where  the  tribunals  are  held,  with  the  temples,  tombs 
of  the  fovereigiis,  and  all  public  monuments.  It  has 
befides  tiie  fuperinlendence  of  the  ilreets,  public  high- 
ways, bridges,  lakes,  rivers,  and  every  thing  relating 
either  to  internal  or  foreign  navigation.  Four  inferior 
tribunals  aflifl  in  the  dilcharge  of  thefe  duties;  the 
iirll  drawing  the  plans  of  public  works  ;  the  fecond 
directing  the  workrtiops  in  the  different  cities  of  the 
empire ;  the  third  furveying  the  caufcways,  roads 
bridges,  canaln  &c.  ;  and  the  fourth  taking  care  of 
tiie  emperor'd  palaces,  gardens,  and  orchards,  and  re- 
ceiving their  produce. 

All  the  tribunals  are  compofed,  one  half  of  Chi- 
nefe, and  the  other  of  Tartars;  and  one  of  the  pre- 
fideuts  of  each  fiipcrior  tribunal  is  always  a  Tartar 
born.     None  of  the  courts  above  defcrlbed,  however, 
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has  abfolute  authority  even  in  its  own  jurifdiAion  :  Cljni 
nor  can  its  decifions  be  carried  into  execution  without  *"""'"" 
the  coacurrence  of  another  tribunal,  and  fometimes  of 
feveral  others.  The  fourth  tribunal,  for  inftance,  has 
indeed  under  its  jurifdidlion  the  whole  troops  of  the 
empire  ;  but  the  payment  of  them  is  entrufted  with 
the  fecond  ;  while  the  fixth  has  the  care  of  the  arms, 
tents,  chariots,  barks,  and  (lores  neccflary  for  military 
operations  ;  fo  that  nothing  relative  to  thefe  can  be 
put  in  execution  without  the  concurrence  of  all  the 
three  tribunals.  6? 

To  prevent  any  unlawful  combination  among  the^^"'°'* 
tribunals,  each  has  its  cenfor  appointed.  This  is  an 
officer  whofe  duty  is  merely  to  watch  over  the  pro- 
ceedings  of  the  court,  without  deciding  upon  any 
thing  himfclf.  He  affifts  therefore  at  all  affcmblies, 
revifes  all  their  acts,  and  without  acquainting  the  court 
in  the  leall  with  either  his  fcntiments  or  intentions, 
immediately  informs  the  emperor  of  what  he  judges 
to  be  amils.  He  likewife  gives  information  of  the 
behaviour  of  the  mandarins,  either  in  the  public  ad- 
miniftration  of  affairs,  or  in  their  private  condnft  ; 
ray,  fometimes  he  will  not  fcruple  to  reprimand  the 
emperor  for  what  he  fuppofcs  to  be  erroneous  in  his 
conduft. 

Thefe  cenfors  are  never  removed  from  their  places 
but  in  order  to  be  promoted  ;  and  thus,  holding  their 
offices  for  life,  they  have  the  greater  courage  to  fpeak 
out  when  they  obferve  any  impropriety  or  abufe. 
Their  accufation  is  fufficient  to  fet  on  foot  an  inquiry, 
which  generally  leads  to  a  proof;  in  which  cafe  tiie 
accufed  is  difcharged  from  his  office,  and  never  held  in 
any  eftimation  afterwards.  The  complaints  of  the  cen- 
fors,  however,  are  referred  to  the  very  tribunals  againfl: 
whofe  members  they  complain  ;  though,  being  afraid  of 
an  accufation  themlelves,  they  very  feldom  pafs  fen. 
tence  againft  the  accufers. 

Bcfides  all  this,  the  cenfors  alfo  form  a  tribunal  of 
their  own,  named  tou-iche-yven.  Its  members  have  a 
right  of  rem.onftrating  with  the  emperor,  whenever  his 
own  intereil  or  that  of  the  public  renders  it  neceffary. 
They  infpeft  all  lawyers  and  military  men  in  public 
employments.  "  In  fhort  (fays  M.  Grofier),  they 
are,  morally  fpeaking,  placed  between  the  prince  and 
the  mandarins  ;  between  the  mand;:rins  and  the  peo- 
ple ;  between  the  people  and  families  ;  between  fami- 
lies and  individuals  ;  and  they  generally  unite  to  the 
importance  of  their  office  incorruptible  probity  and  in- 
vincible courage.  Tlie  fovereign  may,  if  he  proceeds 
to  rigour,  take  away  their  lives  ;  but  many  of  them 
have  patiently  fuffered  death,  rather  than  betray  the 
caufe  of  truth,  or  wink  at  abufes.  It  is  not  fufficient 
thereiore  to  have  got  rid  of  one,  they  mufl  all  be  treat- 
ed in  the  fame  manner  ;  the  lad  that  might  be  fpared 
would  tread  in  the  fame  fteps  with  no  Ids  refjlution 
than  thofe  who  went  before  him.  In  the  annals  of  no 
nation  do  we  find  an  example  of  fuch  a  tribunal,  yet 
it  appears  lo  be  neceffary  in  all  without  exception. 
We  mull  not,  however,  imagine,  that  the  privileges  of 
a  cenfor  give  him  a  right  to  forget  his  duty  to  his 
fovereign,  or  to  communicate  to  tlie  public  thofe  re- 
marks which  he  takes  the  liberty  of  making  to  him: 
were  he  only  to  give  the  leall  hint  of  them  to  his  col-  j 

leagues,    he  would  be   punilbrd   with  death  ;   and  he  I 

would  ihare  the  fame  fate  did  he,  in  any  of  his  rcpre-  j 

6  fentations> 
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0  hi  11  a. 

\  Two  courts 


fentations,    fulTcr  a  linglc  word,    iiiconfiflent  with  mo- 
deration or  rcfpefl,  to  cfcape  him." 

Tht-re  are   Hill  two  other  courts  in  China,  both  of 
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^jvrcnliar  to  them  peculiar  to  the  empire,  which  dcferve  to  be  men- 
iCSuaa.  tioned.  The  firft  is  tliat  of  princes  ;  and  which,  in 
conformity  with  its  title,  is  compolcd  of  princes  onlr. 
In  the  regifters  of  this  tribunal  are  infcribed  the  names 
of  all  the  children  of  the  imperial  family  as  foon  as 
they  are  born  :  and  to  thefe  are  aMb  conhgned  the 
dignities  and  titles  which  the  emperor  confers  upon 
them.  This  is  the  only  tribunal  where  the  princes  can 
be  tried  ;  and  here  they  are  abfolved  or  punifhed  ac- 
cording to  the  picafurc  of  the  judp;es. 

The  other  tribunal  is  that  of  hillory,  called  by  the 
Chinefe  hanlin  yvan.  It  is  compofed  of  the  greateil 
geniufes  of  the  empire,  and  of  men  of  the  moft  pro- 
found erudition.  Thefe  are  entrufted  with  the  edu- 
cation of  the  heir  apparent  to  the  throne,  and  the 
compilation  and  arrangement  of  the  general  hiftory  of 
the  empire  ;  which  lad  part  of  their  office  renders 
them  formidable  even  to  the  emperor  himlelf.  From 
this  body  the  mandarins  of  the  tirft  clafs,  and  the  pre- 
■jo  fidents  of  the  fupreme  clafs,  are  generally  chofen. 
tPRial  piety  The  bafis  of  all  the  civil  laws  of  the  Chinefe  is  fi- 
,he  bafis  of  jj^}  p|ety.  Every  mandarin,  who  is  a  efovernor  either 
of  a  province  or  City,  mult  mltruct  the  people  aiicm- 
bled  round  him  twice  a  month,  and  recommend  to 
them  the  obfcrvance  of  certain  falutary  rules,  which 
are  fummed  up  in  a  few  (hort  fentences,  and  fucn  as 
no  perfon  can  ever  be  fuppofed  capable  of  forget- 
ting- . 

The  Chinefe  are  allowed  only  to  have  one  wife, 
whofe  rank  and  age  mud  be  nearly  equal  to  that  of 
their  hufbands  ;  but  they  are  allowed  'to  have  feveral 
concubines,  whom  they  may  admit  into  their  houfes 
without  any  formality,  after  paying  the  parents  a  fum 
of  money,  and  entering  into  a  written  engagement  to 
ufe  their  daughters  well.  Thefe  concubines,  however, 
are  all  in  fvibjedlion  to  the  lawful  wife  ;  their  child- 
ren are  confidered  as  hers  ;  they  addrefs  her  as  mother, 
and  can  give  this  title  to  her  only.  A  perfon  that  has 
■once  been  married,  whether  man  or  woman,  may  law- 
fully marry  again,  but  it  is  then  no  longer  neceffary  to 
ftudy  equality  of  age  or  condition.  A  msn  may  choofe 
his  fecond  wife  from  among  his  concubines;  and,  in 
all  cafes,  this  new  marriage  requires  very  few  forma- 
-Iities.  A  widow  is  abfolute  milhefs  of  herfelf,  and  can 
neither  be  compelled  by  her  parents  to  marry  again, 
nor  to  continue  in  a  ftate  of  widowhood,  contrary 
to  her  own  inclination.  Thofe^of  moderate  rank,  how- 
ever, who  have  no  children,  do  nut  enjoy  the  fame 
pn'vilege  ;  as  the  parents  of  the  former  hnftiand  can 
difpofe  of  her  in  n>arriage,  not  only  without  her  con- 
fent,  but  williout  her  knowledge.  The  law  atjthori/.cs 
tne  dilpofal  of  them  in  this  manner,  in  order  to  indem- 
nify the  relations  cf  the  deceafed  hufband  for  the  mo- 
ney  they  may  have  coft  him.  If  the  wife  k  left  big 
with  child,  this  cannot  take  place,  until  fhe  is  deli- 
vered ;  nor  can  it  be  done  at  all  if  fhe  brings  forth  a 
fon.  There  are  liktwife  two  exceptions  ;  i.  when  the 
parents  of  the  widow  alTign  her  a  proper  maintLi-ance  ; 
ffiiQ,  2.  if  the  widow  embraces  a  rehgious  life,  and  be- 
comes.a  bonyrfle. 

DIvi.rces  -ire  allowed  in  China  in  cafes  of  adultery, 
mutual    iifl-kc,   incompatibility  of  tempers,  jealoufy, 
Vjt.VI.  Parti. 
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&c.  No  hufband,  however,  can  put  away  or  fcl!  hjs  C\uns. 
wife  until  a  divorce  is  legally  obtained  ;  and  if  thi.s  re-  """"v  < 
gulation  be  not  (Iriftly  obferved,  the  buyer  and  feller 
become  equally  culpable.  If  a  wife,  lawfully  married, 
privately  withdraws  herfelf  from  her  hufband,  he  mav 
immediately  commence  an  aftion  at  law  ;  by  the  fm- 
tcnce  of  which  fi\c  becomes  his  flave,  and  he  is  at  li- 
berty to  tell  her  to  whom  he  pleafcs.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  a  hufband  leaves  his  wife  for  three  years,  fhe 
is  at  liberty,  after  laying  her  cafe  before  the  mandarins, 
to  take  another  hufband  ;  I)ut  if  fhe  were  to  anticipate 
tiicir  confent,  (he  would  be  liable  to  a  fevere  puniih- 
ment. 

Marriage  is  deemed  illeg.tl  in  China  in  the  follow, 
ing  cafes.  I.  If  the  young  woman  has  been  betrothed 
to  a  young  man,  and  prcfents  have  been  given  and  re- 
ceived by  the  parents  of  the  intended  hufband  and 
wife.  2.  If  in  the  room  «f  a  beautiful  young  wo- 
man another  be  fubftituted  of  a  difagreeable  figure; 
or  if  the  daughter  of  a  free  man  many  his  flave  ;  or 
if  any  one  give  his  flave  to  a  free  woman,  pretending 
to  her  parents  that  he  is  his  fon  ■•  •  relation.  In  all 
thefe  cafes  the  marriage  is  null  and  void  ;  and  all  thofe 
who  have  had  any  (hare  Jn  making  up  the  match  are 
feverely  punifhed. 

3.  Any  mandarin  of  letters  is  foi1)idden  to  form  an 
alliance  with  any  family  rehding  in  the  province  or  city 
of  w  hich  he  is  governor. 

^.  No  Chinefe  youth  can  enter  into  a  (late  of  mar- 
riage during  the  time  of  mourning  for  his  father  or 
mother ;  and  if  promifes  have  been  made  before,  they 
ceafe  immediately  on  that  event  taking  place.  After 
the  ufual  time  of  mourning  is  expired,  however,  the 
parents  of  the  intended  bride  are  obliged  to  write  to 
thofe  of  tht  yoting  man,  putting  him  in  miiid  of  his 
engagement. 

5.  Marriage  is  alfo  fufpended  when  a  family  expe- 
riences any  fevere  misfortune,  and  even  if  a  near  rela- 
tion were  thrown  into  prifon  ;  though  this  may  be  fet 
afide,  provided  the  unfortunate  perfon  give  his  con- 
fent. 

6.  Two  brothers  cannot  marry  two  ftfters  ;  nor  is  a 
widower  at  liberty  to  marry  his  fon  to  the  daughter  of 
a  -widow  whom  he  choofes  for  his  own  wife.  A  man 
is  alfo  forbidden  to  marry  any  of  his  own  relations, 
however  dillant  the  degree  of  confanguinity  between 
them. 

In  China  every  father  of  a  family  is  refponfible  for 
the  condnA  of  his  children,  and  even  of  his  domef- 
tics  ;  all  thofe  faults  being  imputed  to  him  whicli  it 
was  his  duty  to  have  prevented.  Every  father  has  the 
power  of  felling  his  fon,  "  provided  (favs  the  law  ) 
the  Ton  has  a  right  of  felling  himfclf."  This  cuftom, 
however,  is  barely  tolerated  among  the  middling  and 
inferior  ranks  ;  and  all  are  forbidden  to  fell  them  to 
comedians,  or  people  of  infamous  cliaradter  or  very 
mean  ftations. 

In  China  a  fon  remains  a  minor  duriirg  the  whole 
lifetime,  and  is  even  liable  for  the  debts  contraflid  by 
his  father,  thofe  from  gaming  only  excepted.  Adop- 
tion is  authorized  by  law,  and  the  adopted  child  imme- 
diately enters  into  all  the  rights  of  a  lawful  fon  ;  only 
the. law  gives  a  right  to  the  father  of  making  a  few 
dilpolltions  in  favour  of  his  real  children.  The  chil- 
dren, however,  whether  adopted  or  not,  cannot  fuc- 
C  cted 
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Chtna.  ceed  to  the  dignity  or  titles  of  their  father,  though 
^~>^~~'  they  may  to  his  ellate.  The  emperor  alone  can  con- 
fer honours  ;  and  even  then  they  mud  be  religned 
when  the  perfon  attains  the  age  of  70  ;  though  this 
refignation  is  confidcred  as  an  advice  rather  than  a 
law.  The  will  of  a  father  cannot  be  fet  afidc  in  China 
on  account  of  any  informality  ;  nor  can  any  mother  in 
this  empire  make  a  will. 

Though  the  Chinefe  laws  authorize  (lavery,  yet  the 
power  of  the  mailer  extends  only  to  thofe  matters 
which  concern  his  own  fcrvicc  ;  and  he  would  be  pu- 
nifhed  with  death  for  taking  advantage  of  his  power  to 
debauch  the  wife  of  his  flave. 

By  the  laws  of  China  hufbandmen  are  exempt  from 
the  payment  of  taxes  after  they  have  begun  to  till  the 
.,         earth  to  the  beginning  of  harveft. 
01-imiiial  It  appears,  from  recent  information  refpefting  many 

^^^  interefting  particulars  relating  to  China,   that  the  ut- 

moft  attention  fecms  to  have  been  paid  to  the  different 
degrees  of  enormity  attached  to  thofe  adlions  of  men 
which  are  denominated  criminal.  The  code  of  laws  is 
pronounced  the  reverfe  of  fanguinary,  and  it  is  affirm- 
t  d  by  competent  judges,  that  if  the  pradice  in  all  re- 
fpeAs  coincided  with  the  theory,  few  nations  could 
boad  of  a  milder  or  more  effeAual  adminillration  of 
juftice.  But  while  they  do  not  confider  the  crime  of 
pilfering  a  few  fniall  pieces  of  money  as  of  equal  enor- 
mity with  the  (bedding  of  human  blood,  yet  they  pay 
too  little  attention  to  the  three  different  circumftances 
under  which  that  adlion  may  exift  ;  either  as  accident- 
al, imintentional  as  to  the  extent  of  taking  away  life, 
or  malicioufly  premeditated.  Even  foreigners  who 
have  the  misfortune  to  kill  a  Chinefe,  however  cafually 
it  may  be  done,  have  been  punifhed  in  the  very  fame 
manner  as  a  traitor  or  deliberate  affaffin.  As  foreign- 
ers intending  to  refide  in  China  may  be  at  a  lofs  to  de- 
termine how,  when,  and  by  what  various  means  their 
lives  may  be  endangered,  the  following  abftraft  of  the 
criminal  code  of  that  country  may  perhaps  be  benefi- 
cial to  fome  of  our  readers. 

1.  A  ma'i  who  kills  another  on  the  fuppofition  of 
theft,  fhall  be  llrangled,  according  to  the  law  of  homi- 
cide committed  in  an  aftray. 

2.  A  man  who  fires  at  another  with  a  muflcet,  and 
kills  him,  fhall  be  beheaded,  as  in  cafes  of  wilful  mur- 
der. If  the  futferer  be  wounded,  but  not  mortally, 
the  ofi"ender  (hall  be  fent  into  exile. 

3.  A  man  \\ho  puts  to  death  a  criminal  who  had 
been  apprehended,  and  made  no  refiftance,  Ihall  be 
ftrai.gled,  according  to  the  law  againft  homicide  com- 
mitted in  an  affray. 

4.  A  man  who  falfely  accufes  an  innocent  perfon  of 
theft  (in  cafes  of  greatell  criminality)  is  guilty  of  a 
capital  offence  ;  in  all  other  cafes  the  offenders,  whe- 
ther principals  or  acceflaries,  fhall  be  fent  into  ex- 
ile. 

5.  A  man  who  wounds  another  unintentionally, 
fliall  be  tried  according  to  the  law  refpefting  blows 
^iven  in  an  affray,  and  the  punifhmcnt  rendered  more 
or  lefs  fevtre,  according  to  the  degree  of  injury  fuf- 
taii.cd. 

6.  A  man  who,  intoxicated  with  liquor,  commits 
»utrages  againft  the  laws,  fhall  be  exiled  to  a  defert 
«ouiilry,  there  to  remain  in  a  ftate     f  ieivitude. 

For  this  abftraft  we  are  indebted  to  the  humane  in. 
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terference  of  the  fupercargoes  of  the  Eaft  India  Com.      Chins, 
pany,  on  account  of  the  difagreeable  difputes  which  """r"" 
frequently  took  place   with  the  Chinefe  government, 
owing  to  accidents  of  the   mofl  trivial  nature,  which 
the  people  fometimes  met  with  from  the  Britilh  in  the 
port  of  Canton. 

The  blood  of  a  traitor  is  fuppofed  to  be  contamina- 
ted in  this  country  to  the  icth  generation,  although 
the  law  in  general  is  conceived  to  be  fatisficd  with  im- 
plicating the  nearefl  male  relatives  in  the  guilt  of  the 
aftual  perpetrator  of  the  crime,  but  with  commutation 
of  punilhment  from  death  to  exile.  It  appears  to  us, 
that  nothing  can  be  conceived  more  tyrannical  than  a 
law  which  pretends  to  inflift  punifhmcnt  on  an  inno- 
cent perfon,  fince  no  man  can  be  a  traitor,  merely  from, 
the  circumilance  of  his  being  the  relation  of  one,  and 
the  abfurdity  of  fuppofing  that  a  uonexiilence  is  capa- 
ble of  committing  a  crime,  muft  be  obvious  to  every 
man.  The  fifth  law  in  the  forementioned  extratl  is 
peculiarly  cruel  and  unjull,  fince  it  fubjeifts  a  man  to 
different  degrees  of  punilhment,  according  to  the  dif- 
ferent effefts  which  thofe  actions  may  produce.  It  is 
with  a  degree  of  national  pride  that  we  turn  from  this 
cruel,  ablurd  fpccimen  of  Chinefe  legiflation,  this 
flrange  judicial  thermometer,  if  we  may  be  allowed 
the  expreflion,  to  the  nice  difcriminations  which  are 
made  by  the  laws  of  our  own  country  refpefliiig  the 
(bedding  of  blood,  the  gradations  of  guilt  attending 
whica  we  have  already  mentioned,  and  which  are  dif- 
tinguilhed  by  the  appropriate  names  of  manjlaughter, 
culpable  homicide,  and  luilful  murder. 

The  denunciations  of  Mofes,  it  may  be  faid,  have 
fome  refemblance  to  this  gothic  code  of  the  Chinefe, 
efpecially  when  he  declares  that  the  Deity  would  vifit 
the  iniquities  of  the  fathers  upon  the  children  to  the 
third  and  fourth  generation.  It  is  not  our  province  iiv 
this  account  of  China,  to  write  an  apology  for  Mofes  in 
this  particular  inflance,  although  it  mufl  be  granted  that 
he  had  a  moft  obftinate  and  retraftory  race  of  beings  to 
govern,  and  to  preferve  a  becoming  degree  of  order  and 
fubordlnation  among  them.  He  might  therefore  have 
nothing  more  in  view  than  political  expedience,  an  opi- 
nion which  we  are  the  more  encouraged  to  entertain, 
when  we  find  the  prophet  Ezekiel  reprobating  the 
idea  of  making  the  innocent  fuffer  fur  the  guilty,  in 
the  following  beautiful  paffage.  "  What  mean  )e  that 
ye  ufe  this  proverb  concerning  the  land  of  Ifracl,  fay- 
ing, the  fathers  have  eaten  lour  grapes,  and  the  chil- 
dren's teeth  are  fet  on  edge  ?  As  I  live,  faith  the  Lord, 
ye  fhall  not  have  occafion  any  more  to  ufe  this  proverb 
in  Ifrael.  Behold  all  fouls  are  mine  ;  as  the  foul  of 
the  father,  fo  alfo  the  foul  of  the  fon,  is  mine.  The 
foul  that  finneth,  it  fhall  die.  The  fon  (hall  not  bear 
the  iniquity  of  the  father,  neither  fhall  the  father  bear 
the  iniquity  of  the  fon  :  the  righteoufnefs  of  the  right- 
eous  fhall  be  upon  him,  and  the  wickcdnefs  of  the  wick- 
ed (hall  be  upon  him." 

In  criminal  matters  every  perfon  accufed  mufl  be 
examined  before  five  or  fix  tribunals  ;  and  whofe  in- 
quiries are  direcled  not  only  agamfl  him,  but  againft 
hisaccufer,  and  the  witneffes  that  appear  in  the  caufe. 
He  is,  however,  obliged  to  remain  in  prifon  during 
the  procefs :  "  but  (fays  M.  Grofier)  the  Cliinefe 
prifons  are  not  horrible  dungeons  like  iliofe  ot  fo  ma- 
ny Other  nations ;  ihey  are  fpacious;  and  have  even  a 

degree 
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China,  degree  of  convenience.  One  of  the  mandarins  is  ob- 
"'"y—'  liged  to  infpect  them  frequently  ;  and  this  he  does 
with  the  greater  punelnah'ty,  as  he  mutl  anfwer  for 
thofe  who  are  Tick.  He  is  obliged  to  fee  them  pro- 
perly treated,  to  fend  for  phyficians,  and  to  fupply 
them  with  meaicines  at  the  emperor's  expence.  If 
any  of  them  dies,  he  mull  inform  the  emperor,  who 
perhaps  will  order  fome  uf  the  higher  mandarins  to  ex- 
amine whether  the  former  has  difcharged  his  duty  faith- 
fully or  not. 

The  flighted  puniinment  in  China  is  the  baftinado  ; 
and  the  number  of  blows  is  to  be  determined  by  the 
degree  of  the  offender's  guilt.  Twenty  is  the  lowell 
number  i  and  in  this  cafe  the  punilhment  is  confider- 
ed  as  having  nothing  infamous  in  it,  but  being  only  a 
fimple  paternal  corredllon.  In  this  way  the  emperor 
fonietimes  orders  it  to  be  inflicted  on  his  courtiers; 
which  does  not  prevent  them  from  being  afterwards 
received  into  favour,  and  as  much  refpedlcd  as  before. 
Every  mandarin  may  inflict  the  baftinado  when  any 
one  forgets  to  falute  him,  or  when  he  fits  in  judgment 
III  public.  The  inilrument  of  correAion  is  called  fan- 
^ee,  and  is  a  piece  ot  bamboo  a  little  flatted,  broad 
at  the  bottom,  and  polifhed  at  the  upper  extremity, 
in  order  to  manage  it  more  eaiily  with  the  hand. 
When  the  punilhment  is  to  be  inflidled,  the  magif- 
trate  fits  gravely  behind  a  table,  having  on  it  a  bag 
filled  with  fmall  flicks,  while  a  number  of  petty  offi- 
cers fland  around  him,  each  furnifhed  with  thefe  fan- 
tjees,  and  waiting  only  for  his  fignal  to  make  ufe  of 
them.  The  mandarin  then  takes  out  one  of  the  little 
flicks  contained  in  the  bag,  and  throws  it  into  the 
hall  cf  audience.  On  this  the  culprit  is  feized  and 
flretched  out  with  his  belly  towards  the  ground  ;  his 
breeches  are  pulled  down  to  his  heels,  and  an  athletic 
domeilic  applies  five  fmart  blows  with  YCn  pantfee.  If 
the  judge  draws  another  fmall  flick  from  the  bag,  an- 
other officer  fucceeds,  and  beflows  five  more  blows  ; 
and  fo  on  until  the  judge  makes  no  more  fignals.  When 
the  punilhment  is  over,  the  criminal  mult  throw  hlm- 
felf  on  his  kuees,  incline  his  body  three  times  to  the 
earth,  and  thank  the  judge  for  the  care  he  takes  of  his 
education. 

For  faults  of  a  higher  nature,  the  carrying  of  a 
or  woudtn  wooden  collar,  called  by  the  Portuguefe  the  cangue,  is 
inflifted.  This  machine  is  compofed  of  two  pieces  of 
wood  hollowed  out  in  the  middle,  which,  when  put 
together,  leave  fuflicient  room  for  the  neck.  Thefe 
are  laid  upon  the  fhoulders  of  the  criminal,  and  join- 
ed together  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  he  can  neither  fee 
l-.is  feet  nor  put  his  hands  to  his  mouth  ;  fo  that  he  is 
'incapable  of  eating  without  the  affillance  of  another. 
This  difagreeable  burden  he  is  obliged  to  cany  day 
and  night  ;  its  weight  is  from  53  to  2C0  pounds,  ac- 
cording to  the  enormity  of  the  crime,  to  which  the 
time  of  carrying  it  is  alfo  proportioned.  For  rob- 
bery, breaking  the  peace,  or  dilturbing  a  family,  or 
being  a  notorious  gambler,  it  is  generally  carried  three 
montlib.  During  all  this  time  the  criminal  is  not  al- 
lowed to  take  fhtlter  in  his  own  houfe,  but  is  llation- 
ed  for  a  certain  fpace  of  time,  either  in  fome  public 
Iquare,  the  gate  of  a  city  or  temple,  or  perhaps  even 
of  the  tribunal  where  he  was  condemned.  On  the 
expiration  of  his  term  of  punilhment,  he  is  again 
brought  before  the  jud^e,  who  exhorts  him  in  a  fritiwj. 
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ly  manner  to  amend  ;  asd  after  giving  him  20  found     China, 
blows  difciiarges  him.  —       ^ 

Baniihment  is  inflicted  for  crimes  of  a  nature  infe- n  -Ic 
rior  to  homicide,  and  the  duration  is  often  for  life,  ifnient  &c, 
the  criminals  be  fent  into  Tartary.  Some  culpiits  are 
condemned  to  drag  the  royal  barks  for  three  years,  or 
to  be  branded  in  the  cheeks  with  a  hot  iron,  indica- 
ting the  nature  of  their  tranfgreffions  Robbery  be- 
tween relations  is  more  feverely  punirtied  than  any  o- 
ther  ;  and  that  is  accounted  the  mo!l  atrocious  where 
younger  brothers  or  nephews  appropriate  to  them- 
fclves  beforehand  any  part  of  the  fucceffion  in  which 
they  have  a  right  to  fhare  with  their  cider  brothers  or 
nephews.  .. 

Information  againfl  a  father  or  mother,  grandfather  Punifih. 
or  grandmother,   uncle  or  eldell  brother,  even  though  ™<:n'  "f 
the  accufation  be  jufl,   is  punilhed  with  100  blows  of^'^"™^^"^ 
the  pan-tfee  and  three  years  baniihment.     If  the  ac-rfots  &c!° 
cufation  be  faife,  it  is  punilhed  with  death.     Deficien- 
cy in  proper  filial  rcfpeft  to  a  father,   mother,   grand- 
father, or  grandmother,  is  punifhed  with  i;o  blows  of 
the  pan-tfee  ;  abulive   language   to   thefe   relations  U 
death  by  flrangling  ;  to  ftrike  them  is  punilhed  by  be- 
heading ;  and  if  any  one  prefumes   to  hurt  or  maim 
them,  his  flelh  is  torn  from  his  bones  with  red-hot  pin- 
cers,  and  he  is  cut  Into  a  thoufand  pieces.     Abufing 
an  elder  brother  is  punillied   with   100  blows  of  the 
pan-tfee  ;  lliiking  him,  with  the  punilhment  of  exile.  .3 

Homicide,  even  though  accidental,  is  puniflied  with  Capita!  pu. 
death  in  China.  A  rope  about  fix  or  feven  feet  in  nilhnicnts, 
length,  with  a  running  noofe,  is  thrown  over  the  (-ri.'^°*">'"<^* 
miual's  head  ;  and  a  couple  of  domcflics  belonging  to 
the  tribunal  pull  it  ftrongly  in  different  direftions. 
They  then  fuddcniy  quit  it,  and  in  a  few  moments 
give  a  fecond  pull  ;  a  third  is  fcldom  neceffary  to  h- 
nllh  the  bufinefs.  Beheading  is  accounted  in  China 
the  moft  diflionourable  of  all  punilhments,  and  is  re- 
ferved  only  for  defperate  aflTafTms,  or  thofe  who  commit 
fome  crime  equally  atrocious  with  murder.  To  be  cnt 
in  a  thoufand  pieces  Is  a  punlllmivrit  inflicted  only  up. 
on  Hate  criminals  or  rebellious  fubjcets-  It  is  perform- 
ed  by  tying  the  criminal  to  a  poft,  fcalping  the  fkiu 
from  the  head  and  pulling  it  over  the  eyes.  The  exc- 
cutioner  then  tears  the  flelh  from  different  parts  of  the 
unhappy  wretch's  body  :  and  never  quits  this  horrible 
employment  till  mere  fatigue  obliges  him  to  give  over  : 
the  reinains  of  the  body  are  tlien  left  to  the  barbarous 
fpeftators,  who  finilh  what  he  has  begun.  Though 
this  punifliment,  however,  has  been  inflicted  by  fome 
emperors  with  all  the  dreadful  clrcumllances  jiill  men- 
tioned, the  law  orders  only  the  criminal's  belly  to  be 
opened,  his  body  to  be  cut  into  feveral  pieces,  and 
then  thrown  into  a  ditch  or  river. 

The  torture,  both  ordinary  and  extr.iorJInary,  is 
ufed  in  China.  The  former  is  applied  to  the  hands 
or  feet  :  for  the  hands,  fmall  pieces  of  wood  are  ap- 
plied diagonally  between  the  lingers  of  the  criminal  ; 
his  fingers  are  then  tied  clofe  with  cords,  and  he  is 
left  for  fome  time  in  that  painful  fituation.  The  tor- 
ture  for  the  feet  is  Hill  worfe.  An  inilrument,  con- 
filling  of  three  crofs  pieces  of  wood,  is  provided,  that 
in  the  middle  being  fixed,  the  others  moveable.  Th.; 
feet  ot  the  criminal  are  then  put  into  this  machine, 
which  fqueezcs  'them  lo  clofe  that  the  ankle  bones 
become  fiat.  The  extraordinary  toiture  cunfills  in 
C  2  irakiiig 
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China,     making  fmall  gafhes  in  the  body,  and  then  tearing  off 

' ^.' the  fkin  like  thongs.      It  is  never  aviplicd  but  for  Ibme 

great  crime,    fitch   as  trcafon,   or  ■t\here  the  criminal's 

guilt  has   been    clearly    proved,    and  it  is  neceffary  to 

make  him  ilifcover  his  accomplices. 

M.  Gio-  Notwithftanding  thefe    dreadful    punifhincnts,    M, 

fier's  g-.ne-  Grofier  is  at  great  pains  to  prove  that  the  laws  of  the 

ral  view  of  di^efe,  with  regard  to  criminal  matters,  are  cxtrenie- 

Uws^'"'"''''''y  '^'''^-  "  ^"^  ''■''^  (*"''>'■'  '^'^^  ''■'"  "°  ''""'"  appear 
exceedingly  fevere  and  rigorous  ;  it  inflifts  the  punillir 
ment  of  death  on  thofc  who  ufe  pearls.  Thoie  who 
read  the  hiftory  of  China  will  be  apt  to  fall  into  cer. 
tain  millakes  refpefting  the  penal  laws  of  that  na- 
tion. Some  of  its  fovereigns  have  indulged  them- 
felves  ill  gratifying  fanguinary  caprices  which  were 
not  authorized  by  the  laws,  and  w'uch  have  often  been 
eonfoundcd  with  them  ;  but  thcfe  princes  are  even  yet 
ranked  among  the  number  of  tyrants,  and  their  names 
are  ftill  abhorred  and  detefted  tliroughout  the  whole 
empire.  Tlie  Chincfe,  in  their  criminal  procedure, 
have  a  great  advantage  over  all  other  nations  :  it  is  al- 
moft  impoffible  that  an  innocent  man  fhould  ever  be- 
come a  viftim  to  a  falfc  accufation  :  in  fuch  cafes  the 
accufer  and  witneflTes  are  expofed  to  too  much  dangf. 
The  flownefs  of  the  procefs.  and  the  numberlefs  revi- 
Cons  it  undergoes,  are  another  fafeguard  for  the  accu- 
fed.  In  ftiort,  no  fentencc  of  death  is  ever  carried  in- 
to execution  until  it  has  been  approved  and  confirmed 
by  the  emperor.  A  fair  copy  ot  the  whole  procefs  is 
laid  before  him  ;  a  number  of  other  copies  are  alfo  made 
out,  both  in  the  Chincfe  and  I'artar  languages,  which 
the  emperor  fubmits  to  the  examination  of  a  like  num- 
ber of  doctors,  either  Tartars  or  Cliinefe.  When  the 
•crime  is  of  great  enormity,  and  clearly  proved,  the  em- 
peror writes  with  his  own  hand  at  the  bottom  of  the 
fentence,  "  When  you  receive  this  order,  let  it  be  exe- 
cuted  without  delay."  In  cafes  where  the  crime, though 
punifhable  by  death  according  to  law,  is  ranked  only 
in  the  ordinary  clafs,  the  emperor  writes  at  the  bottom 
of  the  fentence,  "Let  the  criminal  be  detained  in  pri- 
fon,  and  executed  in  autumn  ;"  that  being  the  feafon 
in  which  they  are  generally  executed,  and  all  on  the 
80  ^"'^  '^ay. 
Cafes  in  The  emperor  of  China  never  figns  an  order  for  the 

which  execution  of  a  criminal  till  he  has  prepared  himfelt  by 
CTunes  mayj-^j^.;jjg_  Like  Other  monarchs  he  has  the  power  of 
«d.  g'^'fg  pardons  ;  but  in  this  refpeft  is  much  more  li- 

mited than  any  other.  The  only  cafes  in  which  the 
Chinefe  monarch  can  remit  the  punilhment  inflidlcd 
by  law  are,  l.  To  the  fon  of  a  widow  who  has  not 
warried  again  ;  2.  To  the  heir  of  an  ancient  family  ; 
3.  The  defcendents  of  great  men  or  citizens  who  liavc 
deferved  well  of  thtir  country  ;  and,  4.  lalUy,  Ihc  fons 
or  grandfons  of  a  mandarin,  who  has  become  illuftri- 
ous,  and  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  faithfully  difcharging 
the  duties  of  his  office.  Neither  a  child,  nor  a  man 
of  very  advanced  age,  can  be  cited  before  a  tribunal. 
The  fon  of  a  very  aged  father  and  mother  is  pardoned, 
if  private  property  or  the  public  peace  be  not  hurt 
by  giving  him  a  pardon  ;  and  if  the  fons  of  fuch  a  fa- 
ther and  ':icr  be  all  guiltv,  o-- accomplices  in  the 
fame  crime,  the  youngell  is  pardoned  in  order  to  com- 
fort his  parents. 

In  China  the  accufed  are  always  treated  with  ten- 


derntfs  and  lenity,  being  accounted  innocent  until  Cfiira, 
their  guilt  be  clearly  proved  ;  and  even  then,  liberty  -""«  ' 
excepted,  they  arc  fcarce  allowed  to  want  tor  any  thing. 
A  jailor  is  pu-niflved  who  behaves  rigorouily  tovvaids 
his  prifoners  ;  and  the  judges  irjuft.  llkewiie  anfwer  at 
their  peril  for  any  additions  to  the  feverity  of  the  law  ; 
depofition  being  the  flighteft  punilhment  infliclcd  ujj- 
on  them. 

Subftitution  is  fometimcs  allowed  by  the  laws  of 
China  ;  fo  that  the  near  relation  of  a  guilty  perfon 
may  put  himlelf  in  the  criminal's  place,  provided, 
however,  that  the  chaftifement  be  flight,  and  the  ac- 
cufed his  ancient  friend.  The  fons,  grandfons,  wife, 
and  brothers  of  a  banilhed  Chinefe,  are  allowed  to  fol- 
low him  into  exile  ;  and  the  relations  of  all  perfons  are 
permitted  to  vifit  them  in  prilons,  and  to  give  them 
every  affiftance  in  their  power  ;  to  do  which  good  olf». 
ces  they  are  even  encouraged,  inftead  of  being  prevented.        gj 

Every  city  in  China  is  divided  into  different  quar- Of  the  cr. 
ters,  each  of  which  is  fubjefted  to  the  infpedtion  of"^s/»"d 
a  certain  officer,  who  is  anfvverable  for  whatever  paffes'  ^'^  S°- 
in  the  places  under  his  jurildiftion.  Fathers  ot  fami- 
lies, as  we  have  already  obferved,  are  unfwerable  for 
the  condudt  of  their  children  and  domcftics.  Neigh- 
bours are  even  obliged  to  anfwer  for  one  another, 
and  are  bound  to  give  ever\'  help  and  affillance  in  cate* 
of  robbery,  fire,  or  any  accident,  efpecially  in  the 
night-time.  All  the  cities  are  furniflied  with  gates, 
which  are  barricadoed  on  the  commencement  of  night. 
Centinels  are  alfo  polled  at  certain  diftances  through- 
out the  ilreets,  who  ftop  all  who  vralk  in  the  night, 
and  a  number  of  liorfemen  go  round  the  ramparts  for 
the  fame  purpofe  ;  fo  that  it  is  almoft  impoffible  to  e- 
lude  their  vigilance  by  favour  of  the  darknefs.  A  ftrift 
watch  is  alfo  kept  daring  the  day-time ;  and  all  thofe 
who  give  any  fufpicion  by  their  looks,  accent,  or  be- 
haviour,  are  immediately  carried  before  a  mandarin, 
and  fometimes  even  detained  until  the  pleafure  of  the 
governor  be  known. 

Private  quarrels  do  not  often  happen  in  China,  and 
it  is  rare  that  they  are  attended  with  a  fatal  iffue. 
The  champions  fometimes  decide  the  quarrel  witJ» 
their  fifto,  but  moft  frequently  refer  the  cale  to  a  man- 
darin, who  very  often  orders  them  both  a  found  drub- 
bing. None  but  military  people  are  permitted  to 
wear  arms  in  public  ;  and  this  privilege  is  extended 
even  to  them  only  during  the  time  of  war,  or  when 
they  accompany  a  mandarin,  mount  guard,  or  attend 
a  review.  Proftitutes  are  not  aHowed  to  remain  within 
the  walls  of  a  city,  or  to  keep  a  houfe  of  their  own 
even  in  the  fuburbs.  They  may,  however,  lodge  in 
the  houfe  of  another  ;  but  that  other  is  accountable 
for  every  dillurbance  wbJch  may  happen  on  their  ac- 
count. ^2 

In  all  the  Chinefe  cities,  and  even  in  fome  of  their  Borrowing 
ordinary  towns,  there  is  an  office  where  money  may  beof  money, 
borrowed  upon  pledges  at  the  common  rate  of  the 
country  ;  which,  however,  is  no  lefs  than  30  per  cent. 
Every  pledge  is  marked  with  a  number  when  leit  at 
the  office,  and  mult  be  produced  when  demanded ; 
but  it  becomes  the  property  of  the  office  if  leit  there 
a  fiiigle  day  longer  than  the  term  agreed  upon  for  the 
payment  of  the  money.  The  whole  tranfadtion 
remains-  an   inviolable    fecret  ;    not   even   the   name 

of 
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China,     of  the  perfon  who  leaves  thf  pledge  being  inquired 
■     »  after. 

This  mode  of  procuring  a  fupply  of  money  for  the 
exigencies  of  the  moment,  has  been  long  known  in 
Britain,  anil  the  people  who  thus  lend  money  on  pledges 
under  the  fanition  of  government,  have  a  moll  exor- 
bitant inttreft,  as  well  as  in  China  ;  but  we  are  forry 
to  add,  that  it  is  by  no  means  conduttcd  with  fuch 
profound  fccrecy.  The  perfon's  name  and  furname 
vho  offers  a  pledge  mull  be  infcrted  in  the  pawn-bro- 
ker's books,  who  is  thus  enabled  to  make  the  tranf- 
aftion  as  public  as  he  pleafes.  Inllitutions  of  this  na- 
ture are  no  doubt  of  confiderable  utility  to  the  modell; 
poor  during  the  period  of  embarralTment;  but  the  mon- 
ftrous  evils  to  which  tliey  have  given  rife  are  more 
than  fufncient  to  counterbalance  their  advantages.  Wc 
fhould  deem  an  open  avowal  of  poverty  and  want  to 
be  infinitely  preferable  to  an  application  to  fuch  a  fink 
of  corruption  and  extortion,,  allured  that  genuine  dif- 
trefs  will,  never  want  a  friend  among,  the  fons  of  bene- 
^■^  volence  or  philantliropy. 
fihi'Ch;-  Great  attention  is  paid  by  the  adminiilration  of 
«K  roViJs.   CijJna  to   the  convehiencv   of  travellers.     The 


are  generally   very    broad,    all  of  them   paved 


;iads 
the 
fouthern  provinces,  and  fonie  in  the  northern  ;  but 
neither  horles  nor  carriages  are  allowed  to  pafs  along 
thefe.  In  many  places  valleys  have  been  filled  up,  and 
rocks  and  mountains  cut  through,  for  the  purpofe  of 
making  commodious  highways,  and  to  preferve  them 
as  nearly  as  poffible  on  a  level.  They  are  generally 
bordered  with  very  lofty  trees,  and  ia  fame  places 
with  walls  eight  or  ten  teet  high,  to  prevent  travellers 
from  going  into  the  fields  ;  but  openi-.igs  are  left  in 
proper  places,  which  give  a  pafTage  into  crofs  roads 
that  lead  to  different  villages.  Covered  feats  are 
erefted  on  all  tiie  great  roads,  where  travellers  may 
fhclter  themfelves  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather; 
temples  and  pagud^  are  alio  frequent,  into  which  tra- 
vellers are  admitted  without  fcruple  in  the  day-time, 
but  often  meet  with  a  refufal  in  the  night.  In  thefe 
the  mandarins  onlv  have  a  right  to  reft  themfelves  as 
long  as  they  think  proper.  There  is,  however,  no 
want  of  inns  on  the  great  roads,  or  even  the  crofs  ones 
in  China  ;  but  they  are  ill  fupplied  with  provifions  ; 
and  thofe  who  frequent  them  are  even  obliged  to  car- 
ry beds  along  with  them  to  fleep  on,  or  elfe  take  up 
with  a  plain  mat. 

Towers  are  creeled  on  all  the  roads  of  this  great 
empire,  with  watch-boxes  on  the  top,  with  flag-llaffs, 
for  the  convenience  of  fignals  in  cafe  of  any  alarm. 
Thefe  towers  are  fquare,  and  generally  conftrufted  of 
brick,  but  feldom  exceed  twelve  feet  in  height.  They 
are  built,  however,  in  fight  of  one  another,  and  are 
guarded  by  foldiers,  who  run  with  great  fpeed  from 
one  to  another,  carrying  letters  which  concern  the 
emperor.  Intelligence  of  any  remarkable  event  is  alfo 
conveyed  by  fignals;  and  thus  the  court  is  informed 
with  furprifing  quicknefs  of  any  important  matter. 
Thofe  which  are  built  on  any  of  the  roads  conducing 
to  court,  are  furnifhed  with  battlements,  and  have  allu 
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very  large  belts  of  caft  iron.     According  to  law  thefe     Wimt. 
towers   Ihould  be  only  five  /ys,   about  half  a  French  """">' 
league,  diftant  from  one  another.  « 

There  is  no  public  poft-ofE.ce  in  China,  though  fe-  Method  of 
veral  private  ones  have  been  eftablifhed  ;  but  the  cou-  convey- 
riers  and  officers  charged  with  difpatches  for  the  era-  """• 
pire  have  only  a  right  to  make  ule  of  them.  This  in- 
convenience, however,  excepted,  travellers  find  con- 
veyance very  eafy  from  one  part  of  China  to  ano- 
ther. Great  numbers  of  porters  are  employed  in  every 
city,  all  of  whom  are  affuciated  under  the  conduft  of 
a  chief,  who  regulates  all  their  engagements,  fixes  the 
price  of  theit;  labour,  receives  their  hire,  and  is  rclpon- 
fible  for  every  thing  thty  carry.  When  porters  are 
wanted,  he  furnifhes  as  many  as  may  be  necelTary,  and 
gives  the  fame  number  of  tickets  to  the  traveller;  who 
returns  one  to  each  porter  when  they  have  conveyed 
their  loads  to  an  appointed  place.  Thefe  tickets  are 
carried  back  to  the  chief,  who  immediately  pays  them 
from  the  money  he  received  in  advance.  On  all  the 
great  roads  in  China  tliere  are  feveral  offices  of  this 
kind,  which  have  a  fettled  correfpondence  with  others; 
the  travellers  therefore  have  only  to  can-y  to  one  of 
thefe  offices  a  lift  of  fuch  things  as  they  wifh  to  have 
tranfported  :  this  is  immediately  written  down  in  a 
book  ;  and  though  there  (hould  be  occafion  for  two, 
three,  or  four  hundred  porters,  they  are  inftantty  fur- 
nifhed. Every  thing  is  weighed  before  the  eyes  of 
their  chief,  and  the  hire  is  fivepence  per  hundred 
weight  for  one  day's  carriage.  An  exaft  regifter  of 
every  thing  is  kept  in  the  office  ;  the  traveller  pays 
the  money  in  advance,  after  which  he  has  no  occafion 
to  give  himfelf  any  farther  trouble  ;  on  his  arrival  at 
the  city  he  defigns,  his  bagfjage  is  found  at  the  cor- 
refponding  office,  and  every  thing  is  delivered  to  hini 
with  tlie  moft  fcrupulous  exa£tnefs.  ^ 

The  cuftomhouf-;3  are  here  regulated  by  the  gene-  gydom, 
ral  police  of  the  country  ;  and  according  to  M.  Gro-  houfcs. 
fier's  account,  thefe  cuitomhoufe  officers  are  the  moft 
civil  in  the  world.  They  have  no  concern  with  any 
clafs  of  people  but  the  merchants,  whom  they  take 
care  not  to  diilrefs  by  any  rigorous  exaftions  ;  nei- 
ther, though  they  have  authority  to  do  fo,  do  they 
ftop  travellers  till  their  baggage  is  examined,  nor  do 
they  ever  require  the  fmalleft  tee  from  tltem.  Duties 
are  paid  either  by  the  piece  or  the  load  ;  and  in  the 
former  cafe  credit  is  given  to  the  merchant's  book 
without  alliing  any  queltions.  A  mandarin  is  appoint- 
ed by  the  viceroy  of  each  province  to  infpeft  the  cuf- 
tomhoufes  of  the  whole  diftricf  ;  and  the  mandarins 
have  alfo  the  care  of  the  poft-offices.  g^ 

In  former  times  the  only  money  ufed  in  China  was  Money  of 
made  of  fmall  fhells,  but  now  both  filver  and  copper  the  empire- 
coin  are  met  with.  The  latter  confiils  of  round 
pieces  about  nine-tenths  of  an  inch  (a)  in  diameter, 
with  a  fmall  fquare  hole  in  the  middle,  infcribed  with 
two  Chincfc  words  on  one  fide,  and  two  Tanar  ones 
on  the  other.  The  filver  pieces  are  valued  only  by 
their  weight.  For  the  convenience  of  commerce  the 
metal  is  therefore  caft  into  plates  of  different  fizes  : 

and 


(a)    The  Chinefe  foot  is  longer  by  one  hundredth  part  than  the  French,  and  the  incb  is  divided  int* 
tea  parts^ 
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and  for  want  of  fmall  coin,  a  Clu'neff  always  carries 
about  him  his  fcalcs,  weights,  and  a  pair  of  fcifTars  to 
cut  the  metal.  This  operation  is  performed  by  put- 
ting the  filver  between  the  fciflars,  and  then  knocking 
them  againll  a  Hone  till  the  pieces  drop  off.  In  gi- 
ving of  change,  however,  people  have  no  right  to  va- 
lue filver  by  the  numerical  value  of  copper,  this  be- 
ing entirely  regulated  by  the  intrinfic  value  ot  the  me- 
tals. Thus,  an  ounce  of  fdver  will  fometiines  be 
worth  I  coo  copper  pieces,  and  fometiines  only  800; 
and  thus  the  copper  money  of  China  may  frequently 
be  fold  for  more  than  it  would  pafs  for  in  commerce. 
The  emperor  would  lofe  much  by  this  recoinage,  were 
lie  not  the  fole  proprietor  of  all  the  copper  mines  in 
China.  It  is,  however,  exprefsly  forbidden  to  employ 
copper  coin  in  any  manufacture  where  it  might  be 
employed  as  plain  copper,  and  it  is  alfo  forbidden  to 
be  fold  for  the  purpofc  of  melting  :  but,  if  the  price 
of  the  metal  has  not  fallen,  the  infradlion  of  this  law 
is  not  very  feverely  punifted.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
the  value  of  unwrought  copper  exceeds  that  of  the 
coin,  a  quantity  of  the  latter  is  iffued  out  to  reftore 
the  equilibrium. 

To  keep  up  a  conftant  circulation  of  all  the  coin 
in  the  empire,  the  Chinefe  government  are  attentive 
to  preferve  an  equilibrium  between  the  proportional 
value  of  the  gold  and  fdver  ;  that  is,  to  regulate  the 
intrinfic  value  of  each  in  fuch  a  manner  that  the  pof 
feflbr  of  filver  may  not  be  afraid  to  exchange  it  for 
co[  per,  nor  the  poifeffor  of  copper  for  filver.  The 
metl'.od  ufed  for  this  purpofe  is,  when  filver  becomes 
fcarce,  to  make  all  the  payments  for  fome  time  in  fil- 
ver ;  but  if  copper,  to  make  them  all  for  fome  time 
in  that  metal  onh  . 

The  commerce  f  China  is  under  the  infpefiion  of 
the  tribunal  of  finances  ;  but  on  this  fubjtft  the  Chi- 
nefe entertain  an  opinion  quite  different  from  that  of 
the  Europeans.  Commerce,  according  to  them,  is 
only  uftful  as  far  as  it  eafes  the  people  of  their  fuper- 
fluities,  and  procures  them  neceifaries.  For  this  rea- 
fon  they  confider  even  that  which  is  carried  on  at 
Canton  as  prejudicial  to  the  intereft  of  the  empire. 
"  They  take  from  us  (f  ly  the  Chinefe)  our  filks,  teas, 
and  proceUin  :  the  price  of  thefe  articles  is  raifcd 
through  ail  the  provinces  :  fuch  a  trade  therefore  can- 
not be  beneficial.  The  nroney  brought  us  by  Euro- 
peans, and  the  high-priced  bauble",  that  accompany  it, 
are  mere  fuperfluities  to  fuch  a  flate  as  ours.  We 
have  no  occafion  for  more  bullion  than  what  may  be 
neceffary  to  anfwer  the  exigencies  of  government,  and 
to  fupply  tlie  relative  wants  of  individuals.  It  was 
faid  by  Kouan-tfe,  two  tlioufand  years  ago.  That  the 
money  introduced  does  not  enrich  a  kingdom  in  any 
other  way  than  as  it  Is  introduced  by  commerce.  No 
conmcrce  can  be  advantageous  long,  but  that  which 
contills  in  a  mutual  exchange  of  things  neceffary  or 
ufcful.  That  trade,  whether  carried  on  by  barter  or 
monfy,  which  has  for  its  objcv5f  the  importing  of  ar- 
ticles th.it  tend  to  the  gratification  of  pride,  luxury, 
•or  curiofity,  always  fuppofts  the  exilfence  of  luxury  : 
but  luxuiy,  wh'ch  is  an  abundance  of  fuperiluities 
among  certain  claiTis  of  people,  fuppofes  the  want  ot 
necefi'arii's  among  a  great  many  others.  The  more 
horfcs  the  ricii  put  to  their  carriages,  the  greater  will 
ic  the  number  of  thofc  who  are  obliged  to  walk  on 
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foot  ;  tbe  largef  and  more  magnificent  their  houfes 
are,  fo  much  the  more  confined  and  wretched  mull 
thofe  of  the  poor  be  ;  and  the  more  their  tables  are 
covered  with  a  variety  of  diihes,  the  more  mull  the 
number  of  thole  increafc  who  are  reduced  to  the  ne- 
ccffity  of  feeding  upon  plain  rice.  Men,  united  by 
fociety  in  a  large  and  populous  kingdom,  can  employ 
their  induftry,  talents,  and  economy,  to  no  belttr 
purpo.^e  than  to  provide  neceffarics  for  all,  and  pro- 
cure convenience  for  fome  "  gg 

The  only  commerce  confidered  by  the  Chinefe  asHiftoryof 
advantageous  to  their  empire,  is  that  with  Ruffia  and'''.^  trade 
Tartary  ;  by  which  they  are  fupplied  with  thoie  fiirsp^'' 
fo  neceffary  in  the  northern  provinces,  'i  he  difputes 
concerning  the  limits  of  the  relpetfive  empires  of 
Ruffia  and  China  feem  to  have  paved  the  way  to  this 
commerce.  Thefe  difputes  were  fettled  by  treaty  on 
the  27th  of  Auguil  1689,  under  the  reign  of  Ivan 
and  Feter  Alexiowitz.  The  chief  of  the  embaffy  on 
the  part  of  Ruffia  was  Golovin  governor  of  Siberia  ; 
and  two  Jefuits  were  deputed  on  the  part  of  the  em- 
peror of  China ;  and  the  conferences  were  held  in  La- 
tin, with  a  German  in  the  Ruffian  ambaffador's  train, 
who  was  acquainted  with  tiiat  language.  By  this  trea. 
ty  the  Ruffians  obtained  a  regular  and  permanent  trade 
with  China,  which  they  had  long  defired  ;  but  in  re- 
turn  they  yielded  up  a  large  territory,  befides  the  na. 
vigation  of  the  river  Amour.  The  firft  intercourfe 
had  taken  place  in  the  beginning  of  the  17th  centu- 
ry ;  at  which  time  a  fmall  quantity  of  Chinefe  mer. 
chandife  was  procured  by  fome  Ruffian  merchants 
from  the  Kalmuck  Tartars.  The  rapid  and  profitable 
fale  of  thefe  ccmmodites  encouraged  certain  Siberian 
way  vodes  to  attempt  a  dircft  and  open  communication 
with  China.  For  this  purpofe  feveral  deputations  were 
fent  to  the  emperor;  and  though  they  failed  of  obtain- 
ing the  grant  of  a  regular  commerce,  their  attempts 
were  attended  with  fome  coniequences  of  importance. 
Thus  the  Ruffian  merchants  were  tempted  to  fend 
treaders  occafionally  to  Peking  ;  by  which  means  a 
faint  connexion  was  preferved  with  that  metropolis. 
This  commerce,  however,  was  at  laft  interrupted  by 
the  commencement  of  hoftlhties  on  the  river  Amour; 
but  after  the  conclufion  of  the  treaty  in  1689,  was  re- 
fumed  with  uncommon  alacrity  on  the  part  of  the  Ruf- 
fians ;  and  the  advantages  thence  arlfing  were  found 
to  be  fo  confiderable,  that  a  dcfign  of  enlarging  it  was 
formed  by  Peter  the  Great.  Ifbrand  Ides,  a  native  of 
the  duchy  of  Holtlein,  then  in  the  Ruffian  fervice, 
was  therefore  difpatchtd  to  Peking  in  i  C92  ;  by  whofe 
means  the  liberty  of  trade,  before  confined  to  indivi- 
duals, was  now  extended  to  caravans.  In  the  mean 
time,  private  merchants  continued  to  trade  as  before, 
not  only  with  the  Chinefe,  but  alfo  at  the  head  quar. 
ters  of  the  Mogul  Tartars.  The  camp  of  thefe  ro- 
ving  Tartars,  which  was  generally  ftationed  rear  the 
confluence  of  the  Orhon  and  Toula  rivers,  between  the 
fouthern  frontiers  of  Siberia  and  the  Mogul  defert, 
thus  became  the  feat  of  an  annual  fair.  Complaints, 
however,  were  foon  made  of  the  dlforderly  behaviour 
of  the  Ruffians  ;  on  which  the  Chinefe  monarch 
threatened  to  expel  them  from  his  dominions  entirely, 
and  to  allow  them  neither  to  trade  with  the  Chinefe 
nor  Moguls.  This  produced  another  embaffy  to  Pe- 
king  in  1 719,    when  matters  were  again  adjufted  to 
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the  fatisfaftion  of  both  parties.  The  reconciliation 
was  of  no  long  duration  ;  for  the  Ruffians  having  foon 
renewed  their  diforderly  behaviour,  an  order  for  their 
txpulfion  was  iflTued  in  1722,  and  all  intcrcourfe  be- 
tween the  two  nations  forbidden.  The  differences 
were  once  more  made  up  in  1727.  and  a  caravan  al- 
lowed to  go  to  Peking  once  in  three  years,  provided 
it  conlitled  of  no  more  than  a  hundred  perfons  ;  and 
that  during  their  (lay  their  expences  fhould  not,  as  for- 
merly, be  defrayed  by  the  emperor  of  China.  The 
Ruffians  at  the  fame  time  obtained  perniiffion  to  build 
a  church  within  the  preciniSls  of  the  caravanfary  ;  and 
four  pritils  were  allowed  to  refide  at  Peking  for 
the  celebration  of  divine  fcrviee  ;  the  fame  indulgence 
being  granted  to  forae  Ruffian  fcholars,  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  learning  the  Chinefe  language,  and  qualifying 
themfelvcs  for  being  interpreters  between  the  two  na- 
tions. This  intercourfe  continued  till  the  year  1755  ;  — 
fuice  which  time  no  more  caravans  have  been  fent  to 
China.      It  was  firft  interrupted  by  a  mifunderftanding           Surplus  for  the  emperor, 
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army  of  i,8o3,O00  men.     Ytt   upon   the  fappofition     Cinna, 

that   each  individual  is  taxed  equally,  ^,iis  enormous  *"~" 

funi  will  amount  to  no  more  than  4s.  a  head  annually, 
while  the  fame  analogy  applied  to  Britain  will  make 
an  individual  fliare  amount  to  3I.  There  is  rcafon, 
however,  to  conclude,  that  the  Chinefe,  in  the  above 
cftimate  of  their  Handing  army,  iiave  been  rather  hy- 
perbolical ;  for  Lord  Macartney,  from  the  informstion 
communicated  by  Vang-ta-zin,  inakes  the  whole  of  the 
expences  of  government  to  leave  a  furplus  for  the  ufc 
of  the  emperor  of  14,04^,7431.  ilcrling,  which  we 
prefume  would  be  inipoffible,  were  their  Handing  ar- 
ray as  enormous  as  fome  of  the  Chinefe  pretend. 

Sum  total  of  the  revenue,  L.  65,OCO,OCO 

Civil  eftablifhmcnt,     L.    ■,9"3i3-<3 
Military  ditto  49.9-) 2,933 

5  1,956,266 


betwixt  the  two  courts  ;  and  though  that  difference 
was  afterwards  made  up,  no  caravans  have  been  fent 
ever  fmce.  The  emprefs  of  Ruffia,  feafible  that  the 
monopoly  of  the  fur  trade  (which  was  entirely  confin- 
ed to  the  caravans  belonging  to  the  ciown,  and  pro- 
hibited to  individuals)  was  prejudicial  to  commerce, 
gave  it  up  in  favour  of  her  fubjefts  in  1762  ;  and  the 
centre  of  commerce  betwixt  the  two  nations  is  now  at 
Kiatka.  Here  the  trade  is  entirely  carried  on  by  bar- 
ter. The  Ruffians  are  prohibited  from  exporting  their 
own  coin  ;  finding  it  more  advantageous  to  take  goods 
in  exchange  than  to  receive  bullion  at  the  Chinefe 
flandard.  The  principal  exports  from  Ruffia  are  furs 
of  different  kinds  ;  tlie  moll  valuable  of  which  are 
thofe  of  fea  otters,  beavers,  wolves,  foxes,  martins, 
fable=,  and  ermines  ;  the  greater  part  of  which  are 
brought  from  Siberia  and  the  newly  difcovered  iflands; 
but  as  they  cannot  fupply  the  demand,  there  is  a  ne- 
ceffity  for  importing  foreign  furs  to  Peterfburg,  which 
are  afterwards  fent  to  Kiatka.  Various  kinds  of  cloth 
are  likewife  fent  to  Chii.a,  as  well  as  hardware,  and 
live  cattle,  fuch  as  horfes,  camels,  &c.  The  exports 
from  China  are,  raw  and  manufaftured  filk,  cotton, 
porcelain,  rhubarb,  muik,  &c.  The  government  of 
Ruffia  likewile  referves  to  itfelf  the  exclufive  privilege 
of  purchafing  rhubarb  It  is  brought  to  Kiatka  by 
fome  Bukharian  merchants,  who  have  entered  into  a 
contracl  to  fupply  the  crown  with  it  in  exchange  for 
furs:  the  exportation  of  the  bell  rhubarb  is  forbidden 
under  fevere  penalties,  but  yet  is  procured  in  fufficient 
quantities,  fometimes  by  clandeflinely  mixing  it  with 
inferior  roots,  and  fometimes  by  fmuggling  it  direftly. 
Great  part  of  Europe  is  fupplied  with  rhubarb  from 
Ruffia. 

The  revenue  of  the  emperor  of  China  amounts  to 
more  thah  41  millions  llerling  ;  and  might  eafily  be 
increafed,  did  the  fovereign  incline  to  burden  his  fub- 
jcfts  with  new  impofitions.  When  Lord  Macartney 
vifited  this  valt  empire  in  the  capacity  of  his  Britan- 
nic  majefty's  ambalfador,  the  revenue  of  the  Chinefe 
emperor  was  not  Icfs  than  66  millions  fterling  ;  but  it 
cannot  be  fuppofed  that  a  vei-y  large  (hare  of  this  enor- 
mous fum  is  atlually  expended  by  the  emperor,  after 
dedufting  the  alni^jil  incalculable  number  of  falaries 
which  it  is  dcfliued  to  pay,  together  witli  a  Handing 
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The  annual  expences  of  government  are  indeed  im.P'''°'^' 
menfe,  but  they  are  regulated  in  fuch  a  raatnic  as 
never  to  be  augmented  but  in  cafes  of  the  utmoll  ne- 
ceffity.  It  even  happens  very  often  that  admiuillration 
makes  greater  farings  every  year.  When  tliis  happens 
to  be  the  cafe,  the  iurplus  fervcs  to  increafe  the  gene- 
ral treafure  of  the  empire,  and  prevents  the  neceffity 
of  new  impofitions  in  time  ot  war,  or  other  public  ca- 
lamities. The  greatc-  part  of  the  taxes  are  paid  in 
kind  ;  thofe,  for  inftancc,  who  breed  filk  worms,  pay 
their  taxes  in  filk,  the  hufbandman  in  grain,  the  gar- 
deners in  fruits,  &c.  This  methoa,  a;  the  fame  time 
that  it  is  exceedingly  convenient  for  the  fubjetl,  is  no 
way  detrimental  to  the  public  interell.  There  are 
numbers  of  people  everywhere  in  the  fervice  of  govern. 
ment,  who  are  thus  furnilhed  with  food  and  clothing  ;  . 
fo  that  the  commodities  coUedled  as  taxes  are  almoft 
confumed  in  the  provinces  where  they  are  levied  j 
what  remains  is  fold  for  the  behoof  of  the  emperor, 
and  the  money  depofited  in  the.  imperial  treaiur). 
The  taxes  paid  in  money  arife  principally  from  the  cu- 
ftoms  and  fale  of  fall  (which  belongs  entirely  to  the 
emperor),  from  the  duties  paid  by  vcffifls  entering  any 
port,  and  from  other  impoils  on  various  branches  of 
raanufarlures.  Excepting  thefe,  the  trader  fcarcely 
contributes  any  thing  to  the  exigencies  of  the  Hate, 
and  tlie  mechanic  nothing  at  all ;  the  whole  burden  of 
taxation  thus  falling  upon  the  liufbandman.  Tliis  bur- 
den is  regulated  in  proportion  to  the  extent  and  ferti- 
lity of  his  lands  ;  and  the  greatcft  care  has  been  taken, 
to  manage  matters  fo,  that  he  may  neither  be  over- 
charged in  the  iinpofition  nor  haraffird  in  the  levying 
of  the  duties.  "  The  regillering  of  lands  (fays  M. 
Grofier),  fo  often  and  to  no  purpofe  projeiled  in 
France,  has  been  long  praclifed  in  this  empire,  not- 
withftanding  its  prodigious  extent." 

The  levying  of  taxes  in  China  is  as  finiple  as  the  na-of  the 
ture  of  the   thing  will   admit   of.     The   duties  levieduTf- in 
from    towns  and  villages  are   carried  to   cities  of  tl.e^hina. 
third  clafs  ;  then  they  are   condufted  to  thofe  of  the 
fecond  ;  then  to  thofe  of  the   fiitl  ;  and  at  lull  to  the 
capital.     The  levying   and  impofition  of  taxeb  is  fub- 
mitted  to  the  tribunal  of  finances  ;  and  matters  are  fo 
managed,  that  beiidts  the  eonfuD.ption  in  each  dilhift 
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for  difcharging  the  ordinary  expences  of  government, 
forr.ething  is  left  by  way  of  referve  for  anfwering  ac- 
cidental demands,  and  to  be  ready  in  cafes  of  necefiity. 
This  fam  becomes  gradually  lefs  from  the  capital  to 
cities  of  the  firft,  fecond,  and  third  clafs.  A  proper 
ftatement  of  what  is  paid  in  the  provinces,  of  what  is 
referved  in  the  different  cities,  or  contained  in  the  dif- 
ferent treafiiries  of  the  empire,  is  fubjefied  to  the  exa- 
mination of  the  grand  tribunal  of  finances.  This 
revifes  the  whole,  and  keeps  an  exadl  account  of 
what  is  confumed,  and  of  whatever  furplus  may  be 
left. 

Lending  money  upon  intereft  has  been  in  ufe  in 
China  for  about  2Coo  years.  It  has  often  been  abo- 
lilhed.  and  as  often  eftablifhed.  The  intereft,  as  has 
been  already  hinted,  in  no  lefs  than  30  per  cent,  and 
the  year  is  only  lunaT.  A  tenth  part  of  this  intereft  is 
paid  monthly  :  and  concerning  neglefts  of  payment, 
the  following  laws  have  been  ena£led.  "  However 
much  the  debt  may  have  accumulated  by  months  or 
years,  the  principal  and  intereft  (hall  remain  always 
the  fame.  Whoever  infringes  this  law  fhall  receive  40 
blows  of  a  pan-tfee  ;  or  an  hundred,  if  he  ufes  any  ar- 
tifice  to  add  the  principal  and  intereft  together."  This 
law  is  explained  by  the  following.  "  Whoever  ftiall 
be  convifted  before  a  mandarin  of  not  having  paid  a 
month's  intereft,  fhall  receive  ten  blows  ;  twenty  for 
two  months,  and  thirty  for  three  ;  and  in  this  manner 
as  far  as  fixty  ;  that  is  to  fay,  to  the  fixth  month. 
The  debtor  is  then  obliged  to  pay  principal  and  inte- 
reft ;  but  thofe  who  obtain  payment  by  ufing  violence 
and  force  are  condemned  to  receive  24  blows." 

Many  Chinefe  writers  have  endeavoured  unfuccefs- 
fully  to  fhow  why  government  ftiould  allow  fuch  ex- 
orbitant intereft  to  be  taken  for  money ;  but  the  moft 
fatisfaftory  and  rational  account  feems  to  be,  that  the 
great  intereft  of  money  prevents  the  rich  from  pur- 
chafing  much  land ;  as  landed  eftates  would  only  em- 
barrafs  and  impoverifti  them,  their  produce  being  fo 
much  inferior  to  that  of  money.  The  patrimony  of  a 
family  in  China  is  feldom  divided  :  and  It  never  Irap- 
pens  there,  as  in  almoft  every  other  country,  that 
wealth  and  riches  are  engrofled  by  one  part  of  the  na- 
tion, while  the  other  poffefles  nothing, 

Af^riculture  is  by  the  Chinefe  confidered  as  the  firft 
and  moft  honourable  of  all  profeffions ;  fo  that  in  this 
empire  the  hufbandman  enjoys  many  and  great  privi- 
leges,  while  the  merchant  and  mechanic  are  much  lefs 
efteemed.  Ke  is  confidered  as  next  in  dignity  to  offi- 
cers of  ftate,  from  whom  indeed  they  very  frequently 
originate.  The  foldier  in  China  cultivates  the  ground, 
and  even  the  priefts  are  employed  in  agriculture,  when 
their  convents  happen  to  be  endowed  with  land.  From 
the  principle  that  the  emperor  is  abfolute  proprietor  of 
the  foil,  one  would  imagine  that  the  tenant  muft  hold 
his  fhare  of  it  by  a  very  precarious  tenure,  yet  it  is 
certain  that  when  any  man  is  difpofteffed,  his  own  cul- 
pable  conduft  is  the  caufe.  The  Chinefe  are  fo  habi- 
tuated to  confider  a  piece  of  land  as  their  own,  wliile 
they  continue  to  be  punflual  in  the  payment  of  their 
rent,  that  a  Portuguefe  refident  at  Macao,  who  at- 
tempted to  raife  the  rent  of  his  tenants,  ran  the  hazard 
of  lofing  his  life.  There  are  no  prodiginufly  over- 
grown farms  in  China,  no  monopolizers  ot  tarms,  no 
Tjiiolefale  dealers  in  grain,  but  every  man  has  it  va  his 


power  to  carry  his  produce  to  a  free  and  apen  market.     Chmti 
Part  of  the  crop  is  allowed  to  be  ufed  in  diftilhuion  ;  '~~~v— 
but  if  the  harveft  happens  to  be  bad,  this  operation  is        9? 
prohibited.      In  China,  the  tillage  of  the  earth   is  notCeremon 
only  encouraged  by  law,  but    alfo  by  the   example  of 
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the  emperor,  who  annually  tills  the  earth  with  his  qwn  j„_  ji,^ 
hands.  The  beginning  of  fpriiig  in  China  is  alwayscarth  wit 
reckoned  to  be  in  the  month  of  February;  but  it  be-hisown 
longs  to  the  tribunal  of  mathematics  to  determine  the 
precife  day.  The  tribunal  of  ceremonies  announces  it 
to  the  emperor  by  a  memorial  ;  in  which  every  thing 
rcquifite  to  be  done  by  him  is  mentioned  with  the  molt 
fcrupulous  exaflnefs.  The  lovereign  then  names  12, 
of  the  moft  illuftrious  perfons  in  his  court  to  accompa- 
ny him,  and  to  hold  the  plough  after  he  has  perform- 
ed his  part  of  the  ceremony.  Among  thefe  there  are 
always  three  princes  of  the  blood,  and  nine  prefident« 
of  fupreme  courts  ;  and  if  any  of  them  are  too  old  and 
infirm  to  undergo  the  fatigue,  the  fubftitutes  muft  be 
authorized  by  the  emperor.  The  feftival  is  preceded 
by  a  facrifice,  which  the  emperor  off"ers  up  to  Chang-ti 
(the  fupreme  God)  ;  after  which  he  and  his  attend- 
ants prepare  themfelves  by  three  days  fafting  and  con- 
tinence.  Others  are  appointed  by  the  emperor  on  the 
evening  before  the  ceremonv,  to  go  and  proftrate 
themfelves  at  the  fepulchre  of  kis  anceftors,  and  to  ac- 
quaint them,  that,  on  the  day  following,  he  intends 
to  celebrate  a  grand  facrifice.  This  is  off^ered  upon  a 
fmall  mount  a  few  furlongs  diftant  from  the  citv, 
which,  by  the  indifpenfable  rules  of  the  ceremony, 
muft  be  50  feet  in  height.  The  Chang-ti  is  invoked 
by  the  emperor,  who  facrifices  uuder  the  title  of  fove- 
reign  pontiff^,  and  prays  for  an  abundant  harveft  in  fa- 
vour of  his  people.  He  then  defcends,  accompanied 
by  the  three  princes  and  nine  prefidents  who  are  to 
put  their  hands  to  the  plough  along  with  him  ;  the 
field  fet  apart  for  this  purpofe  being  at  a  fmall  diftance 
from  the  mount.  Forty  labourers  are  felefted  to  yoke 
the  oxen,  and  to  prepare  the  feeds  which  the  emperor 
is  to  fow  ;  and  which  are  of  five  different  kinds,  viz. 
wheat,  rice,  two  kinds  of  millet,  and  beans.  They 
are  brought  to  the  fpot  in  magnificent  boxes,  carried 
by  perfons  of  the  moft  diftinguifiied  rank.  The  empe- 
ror then  lays  hold  of  the  plough,  and  turns  up  feveral 
furrows  ;  the  princes  of  the  blood  do  the  fame,  and 
then  the  prefidents  ;  after  which  the  emperor  throws 
into  the  furrows  the  five  kinds  of  feeds  already  men- 
tioned :  laftly,  four  pieces  of  cotton  cloth,  proper  for 
making  drcffes,  are  diitributcd  to  each  of  the  labour- 
ers, who  affift  in  yoking  the  oxen  and  preparing  the 
feeds  ;  and  the  fame  prefents  are  made  to  forty  other 
perfons  who  have  only  been  IpeCtators  of  the  cere- 
mony. _         5^ 

"  We  muft  not  (fays  M,  Grofier)  judge  of  the  Chi-of  mc  pc 
ncfe  peafants  from  thofe  of  Europe,  cfpecially  in  whatfants. 
relates  to  the  lights  acquired  by  educatioii.  Free 
fchools  are  very  numerous  in  <very  province  ot  China, 
and  even  fome  of  the  villages  are  not  deftitute  of  this 
advantage.  The  fons  of  the  poor  are  there  received 
as  readily  as  thofe  of  the  rich  ;  their  duties  and  their 
fVudies  are  the  fame  ;  the  attention-of  the  niafters  is 
equally  divided  between  them  :  and  from  this  oblcure 
fource  talents  often  fpring,  which  afterwards  make  a 
co!irpicuo\is  figure  on  the  grand  llage  of  life.  No- 
thing is  more  common  in  Chica  than  to  fee  the  fon 
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chins,  of  a  pcafant  governor  of  that  province  in  wliich  his 
■  V  father  had  long  toiled  in  cultivating  only  a  few  acres. 
The  father  himfelf,  if  taken  from  iiis  plough,  and  ele- 
vated to  a  fuperior  fphere,  might,  by  reviving  the  in- 
ftruftion  he  received  in  his  youth,  and  efpecially  if  he 
be  endowed  with  genius,  find  himfelf  fully  competent 
for  his  new  employment, 
"rofirr'a  '^'"^  Chinefe  have  been  greatly  reproached  with  the 

ief,;iice  of    inhuman    praftice   of  murdering   their   children  ;   hut 
he  Cliiiiffc  though  our  auth.or   cannot   deny    that  they  are  guilty 
romthe      ^f  tJifg  pradice,  he  excufts  them  by  faying,  that  "  the 
imrdoriiio-  crime   when   committed  in  China  is  commonly  owing 
jid  c»p(i-    to  the  fanaticifm  of  idolatry  ;   a  fanaticifm  which  pre- 
^K  their    vails  only  among  the  loweft  of  the  people.      It  is  ei- 
'"'      ther  in  obedience  to  the  oracle  of  a  bonze,   to  deliver 
themfelves  from  the  power  of  magic  fpells,  or  to  dif- 
charge  a  vow,  that  thefe  infatuated  wretches  precipi- 
tate their  children   into  the  river  :   they  imagine  that, 
by  doing  fo,  they   make  an  expiatory  facrifice  to  the 
fpirit  of  the   river.     All    nations  of  antiquity   almoft 
have  difgraced  themfelves  by  the  like  horrid  praftices  ; 
but  the  Chinefe  are  far  from  countenancing  this  barba- 
rity on  that  account.    Bcfides,  thefe  criminal  facrificcs 
are   never  practifed  but    in   certain  cantons  of  China, 
where  the  people,  blinded   by  idolatry,  are  the  dupes 
of  prejudice,  fanaticifm,   and    fuperftition.  —  It   often 
happens  aifo,   that  the  bodies  of  thoie  children  which 
are  feen  floating  on    the  water  have  not  been  thrown 
into  it  till  after  their  death;   and  this  is  likewife  the 
cafe  with  thofe  which  are  found   in   the  ftreets,  or  ly- 
ing near  the  public  roads.   The  poverty  of  the  parents 
fuggefts  this  difmal  refource,  becaufe  their  children  are 
then  buried  at  the  expence  of  the  public.     Expofing 
of  children  in  public  places  is  a  cuftom  tolerated   in 
China  ;  and   government  employs  as  much  vigilance 
to  have  them  carried  away  in  the  morning,  as  it  be- 
ftows  care  00  their  education.      This  is  certainly  giv- 
ing people  intimation  to  expofe   their  children  in  the 
nighttime,    nnd  no  doubt  encourages  the  praftice  ; 
but  the  dictates  of  humanity  are  here  united  to  thofe 
of  found  policy.      No  law  in  China  authorizes  mutila- 
tion :  there  are  indeed  eunuchs  in  the  empire,  but  their 
number  is   much  lei's  .than  what  is  generally  fuppofed 
to  be  by  Europeans.    The  greater  part  of  the  cunuciis 
belonging  to  the  emperor  and  emprcfles  have  no  higher 
employment  than  that  offweeping  the  courtsof  jufticc." 
'        r       Like  the  capital  cities  of  European  kingdoms,   Pe- 
rkino'.       king,  the  metropolis  of  the  Chineie  empire,  is  furnilh- 
ed  with  a  gazette,   which  circulates  into  the  remoteft 
provinces,  and    which   is   even  confidercd    by  admini- 
ilration  as  an   eflential   part    of  the   political  conftitu- 
tion.      It  is   printed  daily  at  Peking,  and  contains  an 
account  of  all  thofe  objetts  to  which  the  attention  of 
adminiilratloii    is  direfted.      In  this   gazette   may   be 
-     feen  the  names  of  all  thole  mandarins  who  are  (tripped 
of  their  employments,  and  the  caufcs  of  their  dilgrace  ; 
it  mentions  alfo  the  names  of  all  thofe  delinquents  who 
are  punilfied  witii  death  ;   of  the  officers  appointed  to 
fill  the    places    of   the  cligraced  mandarins  ;   the  cala- 
mities which  have  afflicted  any  of  the  provinces  ;  the 
relief  given  by  government  ;   and   the   exoenccs  incur- 
red by  adminiftration  for  the  fubfillence  of  the  troops, 
fuppl}ing  the  wants  of  the  people,  repairing  or  erett- 
ing  public  works  ;  and,  laftly,  the  remonftrances  made 
t«  the  fovcreign  uv  the  fuperior  tribunals,  cither  with 
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regard  lo  his  public  decifioni  or  private  conduft,   and     China, 
fometimes  even  with  regard  to  both.      Nothing,   how-  « 

ever,  is  contained  in  this  gazette  that  has  not  imme- 
diately come  from  the  emperor,  or  been  iiibniitted  to 
his  infpedion  ;  and  immediate  death  would  be  the  con- 
feqnence  of  inferting  a  falfehoodin  thisminifterial  paper. 

No  law  or  fentence,  as  has  already  been  faid,  is  ofseaU^fihe 
:Mtj  force,  until  the  emperor's  feal  has  been  affixed  to  fn'rcrrr. 
it.  This  is  about  eight  inches  fquaic,  and  is  made  of '''*"^*''i"'> 
fine  jafper,  a  kind  of  precious  (Line  much  efteeraed 
in  China  ;  of  which  only  the  emperor  is  allowed  to 
have  a  feal.  Thofe  given  to  princes  as  marks  of  ho- 
nour are  conipofed  of  gold  ;  the  feals  of  the  viceroys 
and  great  mandarins,  of  filver  ;  while  thofe  of  inferior 
mandarins  and  magiflrates  are  made  only  of  lead  or 
copper.  The  fize  of  thofe  feals  is  greater  or  fmallef 
according  to  the  rank  their  pcffefTors  hold  in  the  tri- 
bunals or  as  mandarins  ;  and  when  any  of  them  hap- 
pens to  be  worn  out,  intimation  mull  be  fent  to  the 
next  fuperior  tribunal  ;  on  which  a  new  one  is  fent, 
and  the  old  one  muft  then  be  delivered  up.  The  com- 
miffion  of  every  infpeftor  fent  into  the  provinces  muft 
alfo  be  confirmed  by  the  emperor's  feal.  The  duty 
of  thefe  officers  is  to  examine  into  the  conduft  of  go- 
vernors, magiflrates,  and  private  individuals  ;  and  in- 
ftances  are  recorded  of  emperors  themfelves  aiuiming 
the  office  of  infpeclors  in  fome  of  the  provinces.  Thefe 
officers  are  not  only  fuperior  to  all  the  magiftrates, 
but  even  to  the  viceroys  of  the  provinces  themfelves. 
When  a  fuperior  magillrate  behaves  ill  to  an  inferior 
one,  the  former  inftautly  becomes  the  prifoner  of  the 
infpeftor,  and  is  fufpended  from  his  office  until  he  has 
cleared  himfelf  from  every  imputation  laid  to  his 
charge.  The  viceroy,  however,  is  allowed  to  enjoy 
his  office  until  the  report  of  the  infpeftor  has  been 
tranfmitted  to  the  emperor. 

Thefe  viceroys  are  diflinguifhed  by  the  title  oiTfong-  p^^.      ^i 
lou,  and  are  always  mandarins  of  the  firit  clafs,  pofTcfl"  the  vice- 
ing  an    almoft   unlimited  power  within  their  dillrifts-roysof  pro- 
They  march  abroad  with  all  the  pomp  of  royal  mag-*"'"'" 
nificence,  never  quitting  their  palaces,    on   the  moft 
trifling  occafion,  without  a  guard  of  I  CO  men.      A 
viceroy  is  the  receiver  general  of  all  the  taxes  colleft- 
ed  in  the  prorince,  tranfmitting  them   to  the  capital, 
after  having  referved  what  he  judges  neceflary  for  the 
demands  of  his  diftrid.  All  law-fuits  muft  be  brought 
before  his  tribunal  ;  and  he  has  the  power  of  paffing 
fentence   of  death,  but   it  cannot  be  put  in  execution 
without    being    firft   carried   to  the  emperor.      Every 
three  years  he  fends  to  court  a  report  of  the  condud 
of  the   mandarins  lubordinate  to  him  ;  and  according 
to  the  contents,  they  are  either  continued  or  difgraced. 
Thofe  of  whom   he  makes  an  unfavourable  itport  are 
punllhed    in    pioportion  to  their  delinquency  ;   while, 
on  the  other  hand,  tliule  who  have  the  g(;od  fortune  to 
be  well  reported,  are  rewarded  in  a  fimilar  proportion. 

The  principal   mandarins  are  fometimes  broke  and  pgg,'jjj. 
difmiflld  from  all  their  cn;pIoyments,   while  others  areti.n  of 
only  removed  fo.me  degrees  lower.     Thofe  who  have '"""''^''''"i 
been   degraded  ten    ftcps  run  a  great  riik  of  never  be- 
ing employed  again,      fhefe  degraded   mandarins   are 
kept  in  perpetual  remembrance  of  their  misfortune,  by 
being  obliged  to  m.cntion  it  in  cvtry  j^ublic  order  they  ' 
iffne  forth  in  their  inferior  ftalion  ;  thus  :     "  I  fuch  a 
ir.andariu,  degraded  one,  two,  tlirec,  &c.   ftcps,  com- 
D  mand 
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Chna.     tnaiid   and  order,"  &c.      Over  thefe    inferior   manda- 
'  rins  t!ie  infpeftor  of  tlie  province  has  a  very  unlimited 

aL'thority,  and  can,  by  his  on-n  power,  deprive  them  of 
thrir  en;p!oyments  for  a  great  o<Tence  ;  nor  does  he 
confiilt  the  court  excepting  where  the  immediate  pu- 
nifhtrent  of  the  criminai  is  not  necefTavy.  Every  one 
of  the  mandarins,  of  whatever  rank  or  denomination, 
is  obliged,  once  in  three  years,  to  give  in  writing  an 
esafl  accf  unt  of  the  faults  he  has  committed  in  the 
execution  of  his  or«»  .  If  be  is  a  mandarin  belonging 
to  any  of  the  four  lirft  clafTes,  this  confelTion  is  exami- 
ned at  court  ;  iut  if  it  is  made  by  any  of  the  infe- 
rior ones,  it  mull  be  laid  before  the  prori.icial  tribunal 
of  the  governor.  Government,  however,  is  not  fa- 
tisfied  even  with  this  confcllion  ;  inquiry  is  made  into 
the  truth  of  it,  and  the  conduct  of  the  mandarin  is  fcru- 
tinized  with  the  utmoft  fevcrity,   the  informations  be- 

_  ing  fubjtfted  to  the  tribunal  of  mandarins  ;  where  they 

are  carefully  examined,  the  merits  and  demerits  of 
thofe  fubjefted  to  this  political  inquifition  carefully 
balanced,  and  their  names  afterwards  divided  into  three 
clafTes.  The  firft  confills  of  thofe  for  whom  rewards 
and  preferment  are  intended  ;  the  fecond,  for  whom 
gentle  reproof  and  admonition  are  thought  neceffary  ; 
and  the  third,  of  thofe  who  are  to  be  fufpended  for 
fome  time,  or  removed  altogether,  from  their  offices. 
Of  thefe  laft  fome  are  allowed  to  continue  ;  but  they 
receive  no  falary,  and  are  not  only  deprived  of  all 
their  emoluments,  but  even  of  their  honours.  If  they 
have  been  guilty  of  any  aftion  tending  to  opprefs  the 
people,  or  to  occafion  a  famine  or  fcarcity  among  the 
lower  ranks,  their  punifhment  is  not  confined  to  dif- 
miflion  from  their  offices,  but  they  are  alfo  criminally 
impeached.  The  family  burying-place  of  every  Chi- 
nefe  is  accounted  facred  ;  none  dares  cut  down  the 
trees  with  which  it  is  over/hadowed  until  they  become 
decayed  with  age  ;  and  even  then,  not  until  their  con- 
dition has  been  attefted  by  a  mandarin  :  but  for  cer- 
tain crimes  againft  government  or  the  people,  the  bu- 
rying-place  of  a  mandarin  is  rafed  to  the  foundation. 
No  kind  of  punifhment,  however,  inflifted  on  a  fa- 
ther, is  fuppofed  in  the  lealt  to  alfeft  the  charafter  of 
his  fon  ;  and  therefore,  when  the  latter  is  afked  by 
the  emperor  concerning  his  family,  he  will  perhaps 
coolly  anfwer,  "  My  father  was  difgraced  for  fuch  a 
crime,  my  grandfather  was  beheaded  for  fuch  ano- 
ther," without  the  acknowledgment  being  in  the  lead 
detrimental.  On  the  contrary,  by  great  and  import- 
ant fervices,  it  is  poffible  for  him  to  wipe  out  tbcfe 
ftains  from  the  memory  of  his  anceftors. 

Though  the  empire  of  China  is  governed  by  Tartar 
princes,  the  latter  feem  to  beflow  much  more  care 
and  attention  on  the  Chlncfe  than  their  own  natural 
fubjefts.  Should  any  difpute  arife  between  a  Chinefe 
and  Tartar,  the  forn-er  muft  have  greatly  deviated 
from  the  rules  of  jnflice,  if  he  is  not  acquitted  even 
by  thofe  tribunals  which  are  compofed  of  half  Chinefe 
and  half  Tartars.  The  fllghtcft  fault  committed  by  a 
Tartar  mandarin  is  always  fevcrcly  punlfhed  ;  but  the 
punifhment  of  tht  Chinefe  is  often  mitigated  if  the  de- 
linquent be  3  Chinefe  ;  and  the  fame  feverity  is  exer- 
cifed  towards  thofe  of  the  military  department.  Thofe 
faults,  however,  are  punifhed  with  the  greateil  fevcri- 
ty which  hurt  the  intercfts  o*^  the  people;  for  which 
feafon  they  feldora  fall  a  facrifice  to  that  dafs  of  petty 
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tyrants  who  in  other  countries  pr<y  upon  and  devour     China, 
them.      Every  fifperior   mandarin  is  obliged  to  inform  >/""■ 

himfelf  of  the  faults  of  his  inferiors  and  e.xpofe  them  ; 
nav,  he  would  be  punilhed  for  them  himfelf  if  lie  did  not. 

Very  little  regard,  as  we  have  already  had  occafion  Privileges 
to  obferve,  is  paid  to  hereditary  right  in  China.  Even  of  frircts 
the  princes  of  the  blood  enjoy  no  other  privilege  by '*^''' '"  *"' 
birth  but  that  of  wearing  a  yellow  girdle  ;  and  the 
names  of  their  vhildren,  with  the  exaft  time  of  their 
biith,  are  infcribed  in  a  yellow  book  appropriated  to 
that  purpofe.  Collateral  princes  are  diftinguifhed  by 
an  orange  girdle,  and  their  children  are  marked  in  a 
book  of  a  red  colour.  The  furnames  of  the  princes 
of  the  reigning  family  are  determined  by  the  empe- 
ron  alone  ;  the  reft  not  being  allowed  to  afl'ume  any 
name  that  too  much  refembles  thofe  of  the  Moguls  or 
Chinefe.  The  rank  even  of  the  emperor's  fons  dimi- 
nilhes  one  decjree  every  generation  ;  io  that,  at  the  fe- 
venth,  only  the  eldeft  branch  has  a  title  to  wear  tha 
yellow  girdle,  the  reft  being  funk  into  the  rank  of 
plain  citizens.  An  hereditary  fovereignty,  however, 
paffes  from  one  eldeft  fon  to  another  ;  and  this  title 
cannot  be  forfeited,  unlefs  the  poffcnbr  be  guilty  of 
fome  crime.  In  this  cafe  the  emperor  appoints- to  the 
fucceffion  either  one  of  his  younger  brothers  or  a  cou» 
fin  ;  but  thefe  muft  be  always  chofen  from  the  fams 
branch,  as  the  lawful  branch  cannot  be  deprived  of  its 
right  without  the  condemnation  of  all  who  compofe  it. 
The  only  hereditary  authority  of  the  other  princes  ex- 
ifts  among  thofe  troops  called  the  Tartar  bands.  There 
they  enjoy,  without  oppofition,  that  rank  which  they 
derive  from  their  birth,  but  in  every  thing  elfe  are  on 
a  level  with  others.  They  are  fubjcCted  to  a  military 
examination  at  ftated  periods,  and  are  always  pr«mo» 
ted  or  degraded  according  to  the  degree  of  fl;ill  they 
exhibit.  The  fame  trial  is  undergone  by  the  heir  ap- 
parent  and  his  fons  ;  the  only  indulgence  fhewn  them 
being,  that  fchools  are  appointed  for  their  particular 
ufe.  The  princes  are  likewifc  indulged  with  a  tribu- 
nal appropriated  on  purpofe  for  them,  and  before 
which  alone  they  can  be  tried.  An  infult  offered  to  a 
prinee  decorated  with  the  yellow  girdle  is  punifhed 
with  death  ;  but  if  he  has  omitted  to  put  it  on,  the 
aggreflbr  efcapes  with  a  baftinading.  A  prince  may 
be  put  to  death  with  the  emperor's  confent  ;  but  he  e- 
fcapes  every  flighter  corporal  punidimtnt  by  paying  a 
fine.  Untitled  princes  have  very  few  privileges  fuperior 
to  thofe  of  common  citizens  ;  and  are  generally  very 
poor,  unlefs  pofTclfed  of  fome  lucrative  office.  Thus 
they  are  fometimes  reduced  to  the  neceffity  of  accept- 
ing  the  highell  pay  of  a  common  foldier  in  the  Tartar 
bands.  When  they,  or  any  of  their  children,  how- 
ever, enter  into  the  marriage-ftate,  the  emperor  ufu- 
ally  makes  them  a  prefent  of  lOO  ounces  of  iilver.  He 
will  alfo  relieve  them  on  other  occafions,  affift  their 
widows  and  orphans,  &c.  but  in  all  this  never  departs 
from  the  moft  exaft  rules  of  economy  ;  fo  that  the 
mandarins  in  this  refpeft  are  much  belter  than  the  re- 
lations of  the  fovereign  himfelf.  t«i 

With   regard   to   the  ancient  religion  of  China,   F.  F  -Air.iot'i 

Amiot  informs  us,  that,  after  making   every   poffible  ^"°'"^'.  ° 
I-         ,  ■  \  r     ■  u-       I  f  the  anciea 

relearch,  comparing  and   realoning   upon  his  oblcrva-^ji,  ,,j^ 

tions,   he  at  laft  concluded,   that  "  The  Chinefe  are  a  China, 
diftiucl  people,  who  have  ftill  prefervcd  the  charatterif. 
tic  marks  of  their  firft  origin  ;  a  people  whofe  primi- 
tive 
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efiiiis.  tJve  Joclrine  will  be  found,  by  thofe  who  t.ike  the  trou- 
•~-v—  ble  of  invelllgating  it  thoroughly,  to  agree  in  its  cf- 
fcntial  parts  with  the  doctrine  of  the  choien  people, 
before  Mofes,  hv  the  command  of  God  himlelf,  had 
configned  the  explanation  of  it  to  the  facred  records  ; 
a  people,  in  a  word,  whofe  traditional  knowledge, 
when  freed  from  whatever  the  ignorance  or  fupcrili- 
tion  of  latter  ages  has  added  to  it,  may  be  traced  back 
from  age  to  age,  and  troin  epocha  to  epocha,  with- 
out interruption,  for  the  fpace  of  4000  years,  even  to 
the  renewal  of  the  huma'i  race  by  the  grandlon  of 
Noah."  Thi  iing,  orcan.Miical  books  of  the  Chinefe, 
everywhere  inculcate  the  belief  of  a  Supreme  Being, 
the  author  and  preferver  of  all  things.  Under  him 
they  mention  the  names  of  Tien,  or  heaven  ;  Chang- 
tieit,  or  Supreme  heaven  ;  Chang  li,  or  Supreme  Lord; 
and  of  Hoangchan  It,  Sovereign  and  Supreme  Lord  : 
•'  Names  (Says  M.  Grofier)  correfpopding  to  thofe 
which  we  ufe  when  we  fpeak  of  God,  the  Lord,  the 
jVlmighty,  the  Moil  High. 

According  to  the  Chinefe  books,  the  Supreme  Be- 
ing is  the  principle  of  every  thing  that  exills,  and  the 
father  of  all  living  ;  he  is  eternal,  immoveable,  and 
independent  ;  his  power  knows  no  bounds  ;  his  fight 
equally  comprehends  the  pad,  prelent,  and  the  tuture, 
penetrating  even  into  the  inmolt  receffes  of  the  heart. 
Heaven  and  earth  are  under  his  government  ;  all 
events,  all  revolutions,  are  tlic  conlcqucnces  of  his  will; 
he  is  pure,  holy,  and  impartial  ;  wickednefs  offends 
his  fight  ;  but  he  beholds  with  an  eye  of  complacency 
the  virtuous  aftions  of  men.  Severe,  yet  juft,  he  pu- 
nifhes  vice  in  a  ftriking  manner  even  on  the  throne, 
and  often  precipitates  from  thence  the  guilty,  to  place 
upon  it  the  man  who  walks  after  his  own  heart,  whom 
he  hath  raifcd  from  oblcurity.  Good,  merciful,  aad 
full  of  pity,  he  relents  on  the  repentance  of  the  wic- 
ked: public  calamities,  and  the  irregularities  of  the  fea- 
fons,  are  only  falutary  warnings,  which  his  fatherlygood- 
nefs  gives  to  men  to  induce  them  to  rclorm  and  amend. 

'I  he  performance  of  religious  worfhip  at  the  pro- 
per and  appointed  times,  has  given  occafion  to  the  great 
exattnefs  with  refpeft  to  the  kalendar,  which  is  re- 
markable throughout  the  empire  of  China  ;  and  all 
the  celebrated  emperors  have  begun  their  reigns  with 
■3.  reformation  of  it.  Our  hillorlans,  however,  not 
contented  with  difcovering  in  the  Chinefe  religion  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  ancient  patriarchal  reli- 
gion, have  alfo  found  in  it  evident  lymptonis  ot  a 
knowledge  of  the  Trinity  as  believed  among  Chrilli- 
ans.  "  Among  the  ancient  Chinefe  characters  (lays 
M.  Grofier),  which  have  eicapcd  the  ravages  ot  time, 
we  find  the  following  A.  According  to  tiie  dictionary 
of  Kang  hi,  this  fignifies  union  ;  according  to  tlie 
Choueouen  (that  book  fo  highly  cfteemed  in  t^hina)  A 
is  three  united  in  one^  it  derives  it  from  the  charac- 
ters you  (to  enter  or  penetrate;,  and  _yf,  one;  whence 
it  concludes,  that  A  means  three  united,  penetrated, 
or  incorporated  into  one.  According  to  another  book, 
accounted  a  learned  and  accurate  explanation  of  the 
ancient  characters,  '  A  fignifies  Uriel  union,  harmony, 
the  chief  of  good   man,    of  heaven,  and  of  earth  ;   it 


is  the  union  of  the  three  tfai   (powers,  principlcf,  or     China, 
intelligences)  ;    for,   united,  they  direA,  create,    and  >• 

nourifh  together.     The  image  —  (three  united  in  one 

figure)  is  not  fo  obfcure  in  itfclt  ;  however  it  is  di& 
cult  to  reafon  upon  it  without  being  deceived ;  on  this 
fubjeC't  it  is  difficult  to  fpeak.' 

"  Father  Amiot,  fpite  of  all  the  objedlions  which 
the  critics  of  Europe  may  make,  feems  to  conjecture, 
that  the  charafter  A  might  have  been,  among  the  an- 
cient Chinefe,  the  lymbol  of  the  mod  holy  Trinity  ; 
'  and  the  more  fo  (he  adds),  as  the  ancient  book* 
furnilh  a  number  of  texts,  which  gives  us  reafon  to- 
iuppole  them  to  have  been  poiTefTed  of  fome  know- 
ledge of  this  fublime  myllery.'  The  book  Seski  fays, 
'  The  emperor  formerly  offered  up  a  folemn  facrifice 
every  three  years  to  the  Spirit,  Trinity  and  Unity, 
Chin-fan-ye.'  The  following  celebrated  text  of  Laa- 
tfe  has  long  been  known  in  Europe.  '  Tao  is  one  by 
iiature  :  the  firll  begot  the  lecond  ;  two  produced  the 
third  ;  the  three  created  all  things.' 

"  F.  Amiot  quotes  another  palTage,  which  appears 
to  be  no  Icfs  lingular.  '  He  who  is,  as  it  Were,  vi- 
fible,  and  cannot  be  feen,  is  named  Kh'i;  he  who  may 
be  heard,  yet  fpeakcth  not  to  the  ears,  is  called  Hi  i 
he  whom,  in  a  manner,  we  feci,  yet  caiiuot  touch,  is 
named  Ouei.  In  vain  do  we  interrogate  our  fenfes  re- 
IpeAing  thefe  three  ;  our  realon,  which  alone  can  give 
us  any  fatisfaclion,  will  tell  us  that  they  make  only 
one.  Above  there  is  no  light;  below  there  is  no  dark- 
ncls.  He  is  eternal  ;  there  is  no  name  which  can  be 
given  him.  He  refenibles  nothing  that  exills  ;  he  is 
an  image  without  figure;  a  figure  without  matter: 
his  light  is  furrotinded  by  darkncfs.  If  we  look  up  to 
him  above,  we  behold  no  beginning;  if  we  follow  him, 
we  difcover  no  end.  From  what  the  Tao  hath  been 
at  all  times,  conclude  what  he  is,  viz.  that  he  is  eter- 
nal :  he  is  the  beginning  of  wifdom.'  The  commen- 
taries which  explain  this  pafTage  fpeak  in  fuch  ftrong 
and  precife  terms,  that  F.  Amiot  forbears  to  quote 
them,  left  he  might  incur  the  cenfure  of  too  many  iu- 
credulous  readers  (a)." 

The  facrifices  of  the  Chinefe  were  firll  offered  up  in 
the  open  fields,  or  on  fome  mountain,  upon  what  they  - 
call  t!ie  Tan,  which  fignifies  a  quantity  of  ilones 
thrown  together  in  a  round  form,  or  fimply  a  round 
heap  of  earth.  A  double  fence,  called  Kiao,  compo- 
fed  of  turf  and  branches  of  trees,  was  railed  around 
this ;  and,  in  the  fpace  left  between  the  two  fences, 
two  leffcr  altars  were  erefted  on  the  right  and  left  ; 
upon  which,  immediately  after  the  facrifice  offered  up 
to  the  Tien,  they  facrificed  alfo  to  the  Cheng,  or  good 
fpirits  of  every  rank,  and  to  their  virtuous  anccllors. 
The  lovereign  alone  had  a  right  of  facrificing  up9a 
this  Tan  ;  and  the  cuftom  of  lacrificing  to  inferior 
fpirits,  according  to  the  Chinefe  commentators,  may 
be  traced  even  to  the  days  of  Fo-hi  himfelf.  The  fame 
writers  add,  that,  in  addreffing  themfelves  to  the 
Changti,  they  confidered  him  as  the  fovcreign  lord  of 
the  univeift,  clothed  with  all  that  power  which  was 
neceffary  to  latisfy  them  with  regard  to  the  different 
D  2  objeils 


(a)  It  is  a  fingular  circumttance  that  F.  Amiot  (liould  have  paffed  over  in  filence  fuch  unintelligible  mum- 
tnety,  without  a  fingle  animadvcrfion.  Reafon  humbly  confeffes  evtrj'  word  of  it  to  be  abfolutely  incomprehen- 
fiUe;  antl  faith  itftlt  has  almoil  as  hard  a  ftruggle  in  bclitviDg  it  as  the  never-to-be-faihonied  creed  of  Athanafius, 
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China.  ohjfSls  of  llietr  rcquefls  ;  but  that,  in  offering  up  their 
""">  prayers  to  the  inferior  objects  of  worftiip,  they  only  im- 
plored their  protection  and  mediation  with  the  Chang-ti. 
While  the  empire  was  confined  within  narrow 
bounds,  one  nouiitain  was  fuffi:ient  for  the  facrifices  ; 
bnt  in  proccfs  of  time  it  became  neceffary  to  confecrate 
four  others.  Thefe  were  fituated  at  the  extremities  of 
the  empire,  and  were  fuppofed  to  correfpond  with  the 
foiii  quarters  of  the  world  :  and  the  prince  went  Inc- 
cefTivcly  every  year  to  one  of  thele  mountains  to  offer 
np  iacrifices  ;  taking  occafion  at  the  lame  time  to 
flio'.v  himltlf  to  his  people,  and  to  inform  himfelf  of 
their  wants.  This  cuftom  fubfilled  for  a  long  time  ; 
but  at  length  it  was  found  convenient  to  add  a  fifth 
mountain  in  the  centre  of  the  empire  ;  and  ever  fince 
thefe  have  been  called  the  five  7'o,  or  the  five  moun. ' 
fains  of  facrifice.  This  method  of  fubjefting  the  em- 
peror to  regular  annual  journeys  could  not  bnt  be  at- 
tended with  many  inconveniences.  It  was  found  necef- 
fary  on  this  account  to  confecrate  lome  Ipot  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  his  palace,  which  might  be  fubfti- 
tiited  for  the  To  upon  all  occafions  when  the  emperor 
could  not  repair  to  them.  An  edifice  was  therefore 
crefted,  which  at  once  reprefcnted  the  Kiao,  Tun,  and 
rhe  Hall  of  anccjlors.  This  laft  was  a  neceflary  part 
of  the  edifice  ;  bccaufe  it  was  incumbent  on  thofe  who 
offered  up  facrifices,  firitto  repair  to  this  hall,  and  ac- 
quaint their  anceflors  with  what  they  were  about  to 
perform  ;  and  thither  alfo  they  returned  after  facrifi- 
cing,  to  thank  the  fame  anceilors  for  the  protedion 
they  had  received  from  the  Chang  ti  ;  after  which  thty 
offered  up  a  facrifice  of  thankfgiving  in  honour  of  them, 
and  performed  certain  other  ceremonies  to  fhow  their 
refpeft.  The  building  contained  five  feparate  halls, 
appropriated  to  different  purpofcs  :  originally  it  had 
neither  paintings  nor  ornaments  of  any  kind,  and  a 
ftaircafe  of  nine  fteps  conducted  to  the  principal  en. 
trance.  Afterwards,  however,  it  was  much  more  rich- 
ly ornamented,  each  of  the  five  halls  being  decorated 
with  columns,  over  which  others  were  placed  that  fup- 
ported  a  fecond  roof.  In  fucceeding  times  it  was  drip- 
ped of  all  its  ornaments,  with  a  view  to  bring  back  re- 
Kgion  to  its  primitive  fimplicity.  Its  four  gates  were 
covered  with  fine  mofs,  reprefentmg  the  branches  of 
which  the  double  fence  of  the  ancient  K'lao  were  form- 
ed. The  ridge  of  the  roof  was  covered  with  the  lame, 
and  the  whole  was  encompaffed  by  a  canal  filled  with 
water  at  the  time  of  offering  up  the  facrifices.  To 
this  a  fecond  building  was  added,  which  they  called 
the  temple  of  neatnefs,  and  which  was  ufed  only  for  pu- 
rifications and  ceremonies,  the  former  being  entirely 
confecrated  to  the  worfhip  of  the  Chang-ti. 

At  prefent  there  are  only  two  temples  in  Peking, 
named  the  Tian  tan  and  the  Ti-tiin  ;  in  the  conftruAion 
of  w-hich  all  the  elegance  of  Chinefe  architefture  is 
difplayed.  Thefe  are  both  dedicated  to  the  Chang-ti, 
but  under  different  titles }  in  the  one  he  is  adored  as 
the  eternal  fpirit ;  in  the  other,  as  the  creator  and  pre- 
ferver  of  the  world.  The  ceremonies  of  the  modern 
facrifices  are  greatly  multiplied  ;  and  nothing  can  ex- 
ceed the  fplendor  and  magnificence  with  which  thefe 
folemnities  are  performed.  Sumetlmes  before  the  day 
appointed  for  the  grand  ceremony,  the  monarch,  the 
grandees  of  the  court,  and  all  thofe  whom  their  em- 
ployments qualify  to  affill  at  the  folemnity,  prepare 


themfelves  by   retirement,  failing,  and'- continence;  no     China. 

audience   is  given  by   the  emperor,   and  the  tribunals  <~~ 

are  entirely  (hut  ;  marriages,  funerals  rejoicings,  and 
entertainments  of  every  kind,  are  then  forbidden.  At 
lall,  on  the  day  appointed,  the  emperor  appears,  at- 
tended by  an  innumerable  multitude,  and  his  perfoa 
furrounded  by  a  valt  number  of  princes,  lords,  and  of« 
ficers,  while  every  part  of  the  temple  feems  to  corre- 
fpond with  the  magnificence  of  the  fovereign  ;  all  the 
vafes  and  utenfils  employed  in  the  facriiices  are  of 
gold,  and  cannot  be  applied  to  any  other  purpofe  ; 
even  the  inllruments  ot  nmfic  are  of  enormous  mag- 
nitude, and  never  ufed  anywhere  elfe.  All  this  graii-- 
dcnr,  however,  ferves  only  to  difplay  in  a  more  emi- 
nent manner  the  humility  and  abafement  of  the  mo- 
narch during  his  devotion  ;  at  which  time  he  rolls  in 
the  duft,  and  fpeaks  of  himfelf  before  the  Chanj-ti  in 
terms  of  the  niofl  abjedt  fubmiffion  and  huniiliation.  ,,. 

The  purity  of  the  ancient  Chinefe  religion  has,  .Seft  rf 
however,  been  long  contaminated  by  many  idolatrous  T»o-fli. 
and  fanatical  fefts.  Among  thefe,  one  named  Tno-Jfe 
was  founded  by  a  philofopher  called  Lao  k'tun  or  Lno-lfe, 
who  was  born  6:3  B.  C.  He  died  in  an  advanced 
age,  leaving  to  his  dilciples  a  book  entitled  Tao-te,  be- 
ing a  collection  of  5003  lentenccs.  His  morality  has 
a  great  refeniblance  to  that  of  Epicurus.  It  confifts 
principally  in  banifhing  all  vehement  defires  and  paf- 
lions  capable  ot  difturbing  the  peace  and  tranquillity 
of  the  foul.  According  to  him,  the  care  of  every  wife 
man  ought  to  be  only  to  endeavour  to  live  free  from 
grief  and  pain,  and  to  glide  gently  down  the  flream 
of  life  devoid  of  anxiety  and  care.  To  arrive  at  this 
happy  ftate  he  advifes  his  followers  to  banifh  all  thoughts 
of  the  part,  and  to  abltain  t'rom  every  vain  and  ufelefs 
inquiry  concerning  futurity,  as  well  as  all  tormenting 
thoughts  of  ambition,  avarice,  &c.  It  was  found  by 
the  dilciples  of  this  philofopher,  however,  that  all 
their  endeavours  to  obtain  a  perfeft  tranquillity  of 
mind  were  vain,  as  long  as  the  thoughts  of  death  in- 
tervened ;  they  therefore  declared  it  poifible  to  difcover 
a  compofition  from  which  drink  might  be  made  that 
would  render  mankind  immortal.  Hence  they  were 
led  to  the  lludy  ofchcmiftry  ;  and,  like  the  weftern 
alchemills,  wearied  themfelves  in  fearch  of  the  philofo- 
phcr's  (lone,  until  at  laft  they  gave  themfelves  lip  to 
all  the  extravagancies  of  magic. 

The  defire  of  avoiding  death,  together  with  the 
credulity  natural  to  unenlightened  minds,  quickly  pro- 
duced a  number  of  converts  to  the  feft  of  Taajfe. 
Magical  pra(31ces,  the  invocation  of  fpirits,  and  the 
art  of  foretelling  events  by  divination,  quickly  diffufed 
themfelves  over  the  empire,  and  the  imbecility  of  the 
e'mpevors  contributed  to  propagate  the  deception. 
Temples  confecrated  to  fpirits  quickly  reared  their 
heads  in  every  corner  of  the  empire  ;  and  two  of  the 
moll  celebrated  of  the  fedt  were  authorized  to  main- 
tain  public  worfhip  there  after  the  form  which  had 
been  prefcribed  by  their  nrafter.  At  the  fame  time 
they  diltributed,  and  fold  at  a  dear  rate,  images  of  the 
imaginary  fpirits  with  which  they  had  peopled  the 
heavens  and  the  earth.  Thefe  were,  by  their  com- 
mand, worfliipped  as  fo  many  deities  independent  of 
the  Supreme  Being  ;  and  in  like  manner,  feveral  o£ 
the  ancient  emperors  were  invoked  as  gods. 

Being  patronized  by  the  emperors  of   feveral  dy- 
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naflies,  this  feft  became  more  and  mor«-  powerful. 
At  laft  they  had  the  impudence  to  afiix,  during  the 
night-time,  to  one  of  the  gates  of  the  imperial  city, 
a  bouk  hlled  with  mjftic  charafters  and  magical  fi- 
gurea.  At  btcak  of  day  they  informed  the  emperor 
of  the  fudde..  appeal  ance  of  this  bock,  and  pubhtly 
declared  that  it  was  fr.llcn  from  heaven.  This  trick 
cafilv  itnpofcd  upon  the  weak  prince.  He  immediate- 
ly repaired,  with  a  numerous  train,  to  the  fpot  where 
the  facred  volume  appeared  ;  and  having  laktn  it  into 
his  hands  iu  a  rtlpeCxtul  manner,  carried  it  in  triumph 
to  his  palace,  where  he  (liut  it  up  in  a  golden  box. 
Another  emperor  carried  his  reverence  for  the  fei\  to 
fuch  a  height  of  impiety  and  extravagance,  as  to  or- 
der a  celebrated  Taojfe  to  be  publicly  worfliipj  A  un- 
der the  name  of  Chong  li.  1  he  feCt  thus  patronized 
by  the  princes,  and  accommodated  to  the  credulity  of 
the  vulgar,  continued  to  gain  ground  in  Ipite  ot  every 
oppofition  from  the  wifer  part  of  the  people,  and  is 
itiil  very  powerful  in  China.  At  prelent  thev  offer 
up  three  different  viftims,  a  hog,  a  fowl,  and  a  fifh,  to 
a  ipirit  whom  they  invoke.  Various  cerem.onics,  luch 
fs  howling,  drawing  fantallical  figures  upon  paper,  ma- 
king a  hideous  noilc  witiv  kettles  and  drums,  are  uied 
in  their  incantations  ;  and  though  it  may  readily  be 
believed  that  lliey  are  tor  the  moil  part  unfuccefsful, 
yci  their  credit  is  Uiil  kept  up  by  thole  cafes  in  which 
they  fucceed  by  accident. 

The  chief  of  the  Tao-Jfe  is  iovefted  by  government 
with  the  dignity  of  grand  mandarin,  which  is  enjoyed 
by  hii  focccffors  :  he  refides  in  a  fumptuous  palace  in 
a  town  of  Kiang-fi  ;  and  the  fuperfliiious  confidence 
cf  the  people  attradls  an  immenfe  number  thither  from 
all  parts  of  the  empire.  Some  arrive  in  order  to  be 
cured  of  difeafes,  others  to  get  an  infight  into  futuritv. 
The  impoftoT  dilVributes  to  them  fmall  bits  of  paper  fill- 
ed with  magical  characters  ;  and  the  ignorant  wretches 
depart  well  latisfied,  without  grudging  the  expence  of 
their  journey,  though  ever  lo  long. 

A  fliU  more  pernicious  and  more  widely  diffufed  left 
is  that  of  the  idol  Fo,  which  came  originally  from  In- 
dia. The  Tao-Jfe  had  promifed  to  the  brother  of  one 
of  the  emperors  of  China  to  introduce  him  to  a  com- 
munication with  Ipirits.  The  credulous  prince  having 
heard  of  a  great  fpirit  named  Fo,  who  retided  in  In- 
dia, prevailed  on  his  brother  to  fend  an  embaffy  thi- 
ther. On  the  arrival  of  the  ambafli-dors,  however, 
they  could  find  only  two  worihippers  of  this  deity, 
both  of  whom  they  brought  to  China.  Several  ima- 
ges of  Fo  were  alfo  collected  at  the  lame  time  ;  and 
ihefe,  together  with  fome  canonical  books  of  the  In- 
dians, were  placed  on  a  white  horfe,  and  carried  iu 
proceffion  to  the  imperial  city. 

This  fuperllition  was  introduced  into  China  about 
the  6jth  year  of  the  Chriftian  a:ra,  and  foon  made 
vaft  progrels.  One  of  its  principal  dodtrincs  is  that 
of  the  metempfychofis,  or  tranfmigratioii  of  fouls,  of 
which  M.  Grolier  thinks  he  was  the  inventor,  and  that 
P\thag<,ias,  who  travelled  into  feveral  parts  of  India, 
bad  borrowed  the  doftrine  from  him.  The  account 
given  of  him  by  the  bonzes  is,  that  finding  himfclf, 
at  the  age  of^7o,  oppreffed  with  infirrriitiis,  he  called 
bis  difclples  together,  and  told  them  he  was  unwilling 
to  leave  the  world  witiiout  communicating  the  fecret 
and  bidden  myfterics  of  his  doftrine  ;  v^'hlch  were,  in 
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fhort,  that  all  things  had  proceeded  from  a  vScuum  China. 
and  nothing,  and  to  that  they  mull  return.  This  doc-  '"'  »  "' 
trine  produced  a  correfponding  mode  of  a£iion,  or  ra- 
ther of  inaftion,  in  thofe  who  btli*\ed  it  :  for  thus  the 
great  happinefs  of  man  was  made  to  confifl  in  ablolute 
annihilation  ;  and  therefore  the  nearer  he  could  bring 
himfclf  to  this  flate  during  life,  the  happier  he  was 
fuppoled  to  be. 

'I'he  common  doftrine,  however,  which  admits  of  a 
diftindtion  between  good  and  evil,  finds  more  profe- 
lytes  among  the  vulgar,  whofe  lltuaticn  in  life  will  not 
allow  them  to  fpend  their  time  in  perpetual  idlenefs. 
According  to  this,  the  righteous  will  be  rewarded  and 
the  w:cked  punifhed  after  death.  They  fay  tlfo,  that 
the  god  Fo  came  to  fave  mankind,  and  to  expiate  their 
fins  ;  and  that  he  alone  can  procure  them  a  happy  re- 
generation in  the  life  to  come.  Five  precepts  are 
likewife  inculcated  on  thofe  who  adopt  this  doftrine  : 
I.  Not  to  kill  any  living  creature  ;  2.  Not  to  take 
away  the  goods  of  another  ;  3.  Not  to  pollute  them- 
feWes  by  uncleannefs  ;  4.  Not  to  lie  ;  and,  5.  Not  lo 
drink  wine.  Above  all,  they  recommend  to  them  to 
perform  afts  of  meicy,  to  treat  their  bonzes  well,  build 
temples,  &c. 

The  doctrine  of  metempfychofis  has  introduced  in- 
to China  an  infinite  number  of  idols,  who  are  all  worj 
fhipped  on  the  fuppofition  that  the  Ipirit  of  Fo  has 
tranlmigrated  into  the  animals  they  rcprelent.  Thefe 
idols,  however,  feem  rot  to  be  wcrfhipped  with  great 
finoerity  ;  but,  like  the  images  of  faints  in  the  more 
fuperifitious  countries  of  Europe,  are  beaten  and 
thrown  in  the  dirt  when  their  votaries  happen  not  to 
obtain  their  defircs,  which  they  impute  to  the  obftina- 
cy  or  weaknefs  of  the  idol.  Nay,  M.  Grofier  gives 
an  account  of  one  man,  who  having  ineffcftually  paid 
a  fum  of  money  to  the  bonzes  of  a  certain  idol  for  the 
cure  of  his  daughter,  brought  a  formal  accufatioa 
againft  the  idul  himfclf;  and  in  fpite  of  all  that  the 
bonzes  could  fay  in  its  behalf,  got  its  worfhip  fuppref- 
fed  throughout  the  province.  ,g 

The  bonzes  of  China  are  reprefented  as  a  mpft  ava-Bad  cha- 
ricious  and  hypocritical  race  of  men,  ready  to  praftiferafier  of 
every  kind  of  villany,  and  even  to  fubjeft  themfelves'"^  bonzet. 
to  the  moft  intolerable  tortures,  in  order  to  obtain  mo- 
ney from  the  compafTion  of  the  public  when  they  can- 
not gel  it  in  any  other  way  ;  and  an  edift  of  one  of 
the  emperors  is  cited  by  M.  Grofier,  by  which  great 
numbers  of  their  religious  houfes  were  fupprefled.  Iu 
order  to  perpetuate  their  left,  they  purchafe  young 
children,  whom  they  take  care  to  intlruft  in  ail  tho 
myfteries  and  tricks  of  their  profefTion  ;  but  except- 
ing this,  they  are  in  general  very  ignorant,  and  fev» 
of  them  would  be  able  to  give  any  tolerable  account 
of  the  tenets  of  their  own  fcft.  They  are  not  fubjeft 
to  a  regular  hierarchy,  but  acknowledge  fuperiore 
among  them  whom  they  call  grand  bonzes,  who  have 
the  firfl  place  in  all  religious  affemblies  at  whicli  thej' 
happen  to  be  prefent :  and  great  profit  is  derived  froi» 
certain  religious  clubs,  both  of  men  and  women,  at 
which  the  bonaes  are  alwavs  called  to  afiilt.  Their 
wealth  is  likewife  augmented  by  pilgrimages  to  certain 
places  where  there  are  temples  more  or  lels  reverenced, 
and  where  a  multitude  of  abfurd  ceremonies  are  per* 
formed.  Thefe  bonzes,  as  may  be  eafily  imagined,  are 
inveterate  enemies  to  the  progrcfs  of  ChriAiaaity,  tcUi- 
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Ct.'ifia.     Jng  the  moft  abfurd  ftories  concerning  the  miffionaries  ; 

'■~^"~~'  as  that  they  pluck  out  the  eyes  of  their  converts  to 

conftnift  telefcopes  with,  &c.     The  hterati,  however, 

and  ilic  more  fcnfiblc  part  of  the  nation,  hold  them  in 

the  greateft  contempt. 

We  (hall  conckide  this  detail  of  the  Chinefe  relt- 
gloii  with  giving  an  account  of  one  other  fuperilition 
•which  feems  peculiar  to  the  nation.  It  is  named yonf- 
choai,  which  figiiities  wind  and  water.  By  this  they 
mean  the  lucky  or  unlucky  fituation  of  a  houfc,  bury- 
ing-place,  &c.  If  any  imprudent  perfon  has  built  a 
houfe  clofe  to  that  of  a  Chinefe,  in  fuch  a  manner 
that  the  angle  formed  by  its  roof  flanks  the  wall  or 
roof  of  the  former  houfe,  the  proprietor  ever  after 
lives  in  terror  of  utter  ruin  and  dcftrudlion  from  the 
malignant  influence  of  that  angle.  An  implacable 
hatred  inftantly  commences  betwixt  the  two  families, 
and  often  gives  rife  to  a  law-fuit,  which  furniflies  mat- 
ter of  difcuffion  for  fome  of  the  fupcrior  tribunals. 
If  no  redrcfs  can  be  had  at  law,  however,  the  Chinefe 
is  ■♦.lien  rcriv.ced  to  the  necefiity  of  erefting,  on  the  top 
of  his  houfe,  an  enormous  image  of  a  dragon,  or  fome 
other  monfter,  with  its  mouth  gaping  towards  the  angle, 
and,  as  it  were,  threatening  to  fwallow  it  up  j  after 
which  the  apprehenfions  of  the  proprietor  begin  to 
fubfide,  and  tranquillity  is  reftored  to  the  family.  In 
this  manner  the  governor  of  Kientcharg  fecured  him 
felf  from  the  influence  of  the  church  of  tlie  Jefuits, 
which,  being  built  on  an  eminence,  overlooked  his  pa- 
lace. Not  depending,  however,  entirely  on  the  good 
offices  of  his  tutelary  dragon,  he  aHb  took  the  wife 
precaution  of  altering  his  principal  apartments,  and 
raifing,  at  the  dillance  of  200  paces  from  the  church, 
a  kind  of  large  facade  three  ftories  high.  But  un- 
luckily the  death  of  his  fucceflbr  was  attributed  to 
this  facade  ;  for  the  mandarin  being  attacked  with  a 
diforder  in  the  brcaft,  which  made  him  fpit  up  a  white 
phlegm,  this  fymptom  was  thought  to  be  owing  to  the 
walls  of  the  facade,  which  were  very  white,  and  which 
vi'ere  fortwith  painted  black.  The  falutary  precau- 
tion, however,  happened  to  be  taken  too  late  ;  tor  the 
governor  died  notwithftanding  the  black  colour  of  the 
walls. 

"  We  ftiould  never  have  done  (fays  M.  Grofier), 
were  we  to  relate  all  the  fuperftitious  ideas  of  the  Chi- 
nefe, refpefting  the  lucky  and  unlucky  fituation  of 
houfes,  the  quarter  which  doors  ought  to  front,  and 
the  plan  and  day  proper  for  conftrufting  the  ftoves  In 
which  they  cook  their  rice."  But  the  objtft  on  which 
they  employ  their  greateft  care  is  the  choice  of  the 
ground  and  fituation  for  a  bury  ing  place.  Some  quacks 
follow  no  other  profefllon  than  that  of  pointing  out 
liiils  and  mountains  which  have  an  afpeft  favourable 
for  works  of  that  kind.  When  a  Chinefe  is  perfuaded 
of  the  truth  of  fuch  information,  there  is  no  fum  which 
he  would  not  give  to  be  in  poffeflion  of  the  fortunate 
fpot.  The  greater  part  of  the  Chinefe  are  of  opinion 
that  all  the  happiiiefs  and  misfortunes  of  life  depend 
upon  theybn^  chou'i. 

A  colony  of  Jews  was  eftablilhed  in  China  about 
the  year  206  B,  C.  ;  but  they  are  now  reduced  to  a 
fniall  number  of  families  at  Caifong,  the  capital  of 
the  province  of  Honan.  The  Mahometans  have  mul- 
tiplied much  more  than  the  Jews.  It  is  above  600 
years  fince  they  firft  entered  the  empire,  where  they 
?, 
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have  formed  different  eftablifhments.  At  firft  their  Chin-,. 
number  was  augmented  only  by  marriages  ;  but  for  ~~v— 
fome  time  pall  tl  ey  nave  been  more  particularly  at- 
tentive to  the  extending  of  their  feft  and  propagating 
their  dodlrine.  The  principal  means  employed  for 
this  purpofe  are,  to  purchafe  a  great  number  of  chil- 
dren brought  up  in  idolatry,  whom  their  poor  parents 
are  glad  to  part  with  ;  and  thefe  they  tircumcife,  and 
afterwards  inftruA  in  the  principles  of  their  religion. 
•During  the  time  of  a  famine  which  defolatcd  the  pro- 
vince of  Chang-tong,  they  purchafed  more  than  10,000 
of  thefe  chihhen  ;  for  whom,  when  grown  up,  they 
procured  wives,  built  houfes,  and  even  formed  whole 
villages  of  them.  They  are  now  become  fo  irumerous, 
that  in  the  places  where  they  refide  they  entirely  ex- 
clude every  inhabitant  who  does  not  believe  in  their 
prophet,  and  frequent  a  mofque.  log 

Witli  regard  to  the  manners  of  the  Chinefe,  they  Cerem*. 
bear  no  relemblance  to  thofe  of  any  other  nation  ;  and,"^"'^  "^ 
if  we   may  believe  their   hillorians,  they  are  the  fame  ** 

at  this  day  that  they  were  4000  years  ago.  The  wo- 
men are  condemned  alnioft  to  perpetual  imprifonment 
within  the  precindts  of  their  own  houfes,  and  are  ne- 
ver feen  even  by  their  intended  huftjands  before  mar- 
riage. He  knows  nothing  ot  her  looks  or  perfon,  but 
from  the  account  of  fome  female  relation  or  confidant, 
who  in  fuch  cafes  afts  the  part  of  match-maker;  though 
if  impofed  upon  either  with  regard  to  her  age  or  fi- 
gure, he  can  have  recourfe  to  a  divorce.  The  fame 
matrons  who  negociate  the  marriage,  alfo  determine  the 
fum  which  the  intended  hufband  muft  pay  to  the  pa. 
rents  of  the  bride  :  for  in  China  a  father  does  not  give 
a  dowry  to  his  daughter  ;  it  is  the  hufband  who  gives 
a  dowry  to  the  wile.  When  the  day  appointed  for 
the  marriage  is  arrived,  the  bride  is  placed  in  a  chair 
or  clofe  palanquin,  the  key  of  which  is  committed  to 
the  care  of  a  trufty  domeftic,  who  muft  deliver  it  to 
none  but  the  hufband.  The  latter,  richly  drefled,  waits 
at  his  gate  for  the  arrival  of  the  proceffion.  As  foon 
as  it  approaches,  the  key  is  put  into  his  hands  ;  he 
eagerly  opens  the  chair,  and  for  the  firft  time  perceives 
his  good  or  bad  fortune.  If  he  is  contented  with  his 
new  fpoufe,  the  bride  defcends  and  enters  the  houfe, 
where  the  marriage  is  concluded  by  feafting  and  mer- 
riment as  in  other  countries  ;  but  if  the  bridegroom  is 
very  much  dilappointed,  he  fuddeiily  (liuts  the  cliair, 
and  fends  the  bride  home  to  her  relations.  To  get 
rid  of  her  in  this  manner,  however,  cofts  a  fum  equal 
to  what  he  originally  gave  in  dowry  to  obtain  her. 

The  Chinefe  women,  even  of  tlie  firft  rank,  feldora 
quit  their  apartment,  which  is  fituated  in  the  moft  re- 
tired part  of  the  houfe,  and  in  which  they  are  fcclu. 
ded  from  ail  fociety  but  that  ot  their  donicllics.  The 
book  of  ceremonies  requires  l-iat  there  fhould  be  two 
apartments  in  every  houfe  ;  the  exterior  one  for  the 
hufband,  the  interior  for  the  wife.  They  muft  even 
be  feparated  by  a  wall  or  wooden  partition,  tlie  door 
of  which  is  carefully  guarded  ;  nor  is  the  hufband  at 
liberty  to  enter  the  wife's  apartment,  or  flte  to  quit  it, 
without  fulficicnt  reafon.  According  to  the  fame  book, 
the  prattling  and  loquacity  of  a  wHiman  are  reckoned 
fufficicnt  grounds  for  a  divorce.  If  this'  be  founded 
in  fadt,  the  women  of  China  are  either  unexampled  for 
taciturnity,  or  elfe  multitudes  of  divorces  mull  be  daily 
occurrences.     A  woman,  however,  cannot  be  divorced 
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China,  on  any  account,-  if  fhe  lofcs  hjr  parents  after  marriaprc, 
■~">^~"  or  if  fhe  has  worn  three  years  mourning  for  the  lofs  of 
lier  hufhand,  father,  or  motlier. 

A  widow  of  any  rank,  above  the  common,  who  has 
children,  feldom  enters  a  fecond  time  into  the  mar- 
riage ftate,  though  thofc  of  llie  ordinary  rank  ge- 
nerally do.  The  poorer  fort  are  not  at  liberty  to  fol- 
low their  own  inclination,  btit  are  fold  f.>r  the  behoof 
i)f  the  parents  of  the  dcceafed.  As  foon  as  the  bar- 
gain is  concluded,  a  couple  of  porters  bring  a  chair, 
which  is  guarded  by  a  number  of  trufty  people.  In 
this  the  widow  is  flrut  up,  and  thus  condufted  to  her 
new  luifband. 

"  Mailers  (fays  M.  Grofier),  for  the  mod  part,  are 
very  defirous  of  promoting  marriage  among  their  (laves, 
whatever  Mr  Paw  may  fay  ;  who,  without  any  founda- 
tion, has  ventured  boldly  to  affertthe  contrary.  They 
have  evrn  very  ilrong  motives  to  induce  them  to  en- 
courage thefe  marriages;  the  children  produced  by  them 
are  ftill  their  flaves  ;  and  bc'ides  their  becomirig  new 
property  to  them,  the  fathers  and  mothers  are  thus  more 
llrongly  attached  to  their  fervice." 

Concubinage  is  tolerated  in  China,  though  not  au- 
thorized by  any  law.  This  privilege  is  granted  only  to 
the  emperor,  the  princes  of  the  blood,  and  mandarins  ; 
and  none  but  the  emperor  is  permitted  to  have  more 
than  one.  The  common  people  generally  avail  them- 
felves  of  the  toleration  granted  them  in  this  refpeft, 
and  will  have  two  or  three  concubines  if  they  can  af- 
ford it.  They  are,  however,  careful  to  excufe  them- 
felves  as  well  as  they  can  to  their  wives  in  thi-  refpeft, 
pretending  only  a  dtl'ire  to  have  many  children,  and 
a  number  of  women  to  attend  their  wives.  Others,' 
defirous  of  having  a  male  child,  while  perhaps  their 
lawful  wile  cannot  have  any,  lake  a  concubine  for  this 
reafon  only,  and  difmifs  her  as  foon  as  their  wilhes 
are  accompllrtied  :  they  then  permit  her  to  marry 
whom  flie  pleates,  and  frequently  even  provide  a  huf- 
hand for  her  themfelves.  Thefe  concubines  are  al- 
n.oft  all  procured  from  two  cities  named  Tang-tcheou 
and  Sou-tcheou,  where  they  are  educated,  and  taught 
fmging,  dancing,  mufic,  and  every  accomplifhment 
fuitable  to  women  of  quality,  or  which  can  render 
them  agreeable  and  pleafing.  The  greateft  part  of  them 
are  purchafed  in  other  places,  to  be  again  difpofed  of; 
and  this  is  the  principal  branch  of  trade  carried  on  by 
thefe  two  cities.  Unlawful  intrigues  are  feldom  heard 
of  in  China.  Whoever  feduces  the  wife  of  another  is  pu- 
nilhed  with  death;  and  the  fame  puniftiment  is  generally 
inflicted  on  the  perfon  who  debauches  a  young  woman. 

From  the  accounts  we  have  of  the  education  of  chll- 
.  dren  in  China,  one  might  be  apt  to  conclude,  that,  in- 
ftead  of  being  the  ignorant  fnperilitious  race  already 
dcfcribed,  they  ought  to  be  the  moft  intelligent  people 
in  the  world.  The  book  of  ceremonies  dlreCls  the  edu- 
cation of  a  child  to  commence  as  foon  as  it  is  born, 
and  defcribes  exaftiy  the  qualities  which  its  nurfe 
ought  to  have.  She  mi.ft  fpeak  little,  adhere  ftriftly 
to  truth,  have  a  mild  temper,  behave  with  affability 
to  her  equals,  ami  with  refpect  to  her  fnperiors.  The 
child  is  taught  to  ufe  the  right  hand  as  foon  as  it  can 
put  its  hand  to  its  mouth,  and  then  it  is  weaned.  At 
fix  years  of  age,  if  a  male,  he  is  taught  the  numbers 
moft  in  ufe,  and  made  acquainted  with  the  namts  of 
the  principal  parts  of  llr.  world  ;  at  feven,  he  is  fepa-. 
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rated  from  his  fifters,  and  no  longer  allowed  to  eat 
with  them,  nor  to  fit  down  in  their  prefence  ;  at  eight,  *■ 
he  is  inftrudted  in  the  rules  of  good  breeding  and  polite- 
nefs  ;  at  nine,  he  ftudies  the  kalendar  ;  at  ten,  he  is  fent 
to  a  public  feliool,  where  he  learns  to  read,  write,  and 
caft  accounts  ;  from  13  to  15  he  is  taught  mufic,  and 
every  thing  that  he  fings  confifts  of  moral  precepts. 
It  was  formerly  the  cullom,  that  all  the  lefTons  dcfign- 
ed  tor  the  Chinefe  youth  were  in  verfe  ;  and  it  is  to 
this  day  lamented,  that  the  fame  cullom  is  not  follow- 
ed, as  their  education  has  fince  been  rendered  much 
more  difficult  and  laborious. 

At  the  age  of  1  j,  the  Chinefe  boys  are  taught  to 
handle  the  bow  and  arrow,  and  to  mount  on  horfeback  ; 
at  20  they  receive  the  firil  cap,  if  they  are  thought  to 
deferve  it,  and  are  permitted  to  wear  filk  dreffes  orna- 
mented with  turs  ;  but  before  that  period  they  are  not 
allowed  to  wear  any  other  thing  than  cotton. 

Another  method  of  initiating  children  into  the 
principles  of  knowledge  in  this  empire  is,  by  felecting 
a  number  of  characters  expreffive  of  the  moll  common 
objedls,  engraving  or  painting  them  fcparatcly  on  fonie 
kind  of  fubftance,  and,  under  the  thing  reprefented, 
putting  the  name,  which  points  out  to  them  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word. 

As  the  Chinefe  have  no  proper  alphabet,  they  re- 
prefcnt  almuft  every  thing  by  different  charafters. 
The  labour  of  their  youth,  therefore,  is  intolerable  ; 
being  obliged  to  ftudy  many  thoufand  charaflers,  each 
of  which  has  a  dillinft  and  appropriate  fignification. 
Some  idea  of  their  difficulties  may  be  obtained  from 
what  we  are  told  by  F.  Martini,  who  affures  us,  that 
he  was  under  the  neceffity  of  learning  60,000  differ- 
ent charafters  before  he  could  read  the  Chinefe  au. 
thors  with  tolerable  eafe. 

The  book  firil  put  into  the  hands  of  the  Chinefe 
children  is  an  abridgement,  which  points  out  what  a 
child  ought  to  learn,  and  the  manner  in  which  he 
(hould  be  taught.  This  volume  is  a  colleftion  of  fhort 
fentences,  confifling  of  three  or  four  verfes  each,  all 
of  which  rhyme  ;  and  they  are  obliged  to  give  an  ac- 
count in  the  evening  of  what  they  have  learned  in  the 
day.  After  this  elementary  treatlfe,  they  put  into  their 
hands  the  four  books  which  contain  the  doflriiies  of 
Confucius  and  Mencius.  The  fenfe  and  meani:ig  of 
the  work  is  never  explained  to  them  until  they  have 
got  by  heart  all  the  charailers,  that  is  to  fay,  the  words 
in  the  book  ;  a  method  no  doubt  inconceivably  dilgull- 
ing,  and  calculated  utterly  to  deftroy  the  genius  of  a 
boy,  if  he  has  any.  While  they  are  getting  thefe  cha- 
rafters  by  heart,  indeed,  they  are  likewife  employed  ia 
learning  to  form  them  with  a  pencil.  For  this  pur- 
pofe  they  are  furnilhed  with  large  leaves  of  paper,  on 
which  are  written  or  printed  with  red  ink  very  big 
charafters ;  and  all  they  arc  required  to  do  is  to  cover 
thofe  red  characters  with  black  ink,  and  to  follow  ex- 
aftly  their  fhape  and  figure  ;  which  infenfibly  accuf- 
toms  them  to  form  the  different  llrokes.  After  this 
they  are  made  to  trace  other  charartcrs,  placed  under 
the  paper  on  which  they  write.  Thefe  are  black,  and 
much  fmaller  than  the  other.  It  is  a  great  advantage 
to  the  Chinefe  literati  to  be  able  to  paint  charac\er8 
well  ;  and  on  this  account  they  bellow  great  pains  in 
forming  the  hands  of  young  people.  This  is  of  the 
ulmoft  confequence  to  literary   ftudcnts  in  the  cxami- 
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n^.tions  which  they  are  obliged  to  undergo  before  they 
can  be  admitted  to  the  firll  degree.  Du  Halde  gives 
a  remarkable  inftance,  viz.  that  "  a  candidate  for  de- 
grees having,  contrary  to  order,  made  ufe  of  an  ab- 
breviation in  writing  the  charafter  ma,  which  fignifies 
a  horfe,  had  the  mortification  of  feeing  his  compofi- 
tion,  though  in  other  refpeils  excellent,  rejefled  merely 
on  tiiat  account ;  befides  being  feverely  rallied  by  the 
mandarin,  who  told  him  a  horle  could  not  walk  unlefs 
he  had  all  his  legs." 

After  the  fcholar  has  made  hinifelf  mafter  of  the 
■  chnrafters,  he  is  then  allowed  to  compofe  :  but  the 
fubjefl  of  his  compofition  is  pointed  out  to  him  only 
by  one  word.  Competitions  are  likewife  eilablilhed 
in  China,  but  moll  of  them  are  of  a  xirivate  nature. 
Twenty  or  thirty  famihes,  who  are  all  of  the  fame 
name,  and  who  confcquently  have  only  one  hall  for 
the  names  of  their  anceftors,  agree  among  themfelves 
to  fend  their  children  twice  a-month  to  this  hall  in  or- 
der to  compofe.  Each  head  of  a  family  in  turn  gives 
the  fuhjefl;  of  this  literary  conteft,  and  adjudges  the 
prize  ;  but  this  colls  him  a  dinner,  which  he  mult  caufe 
to  be  carried  to  the  hall  of  competition.  A  fine  of  about 
tenpence  is  impnfed  on  the  parent  of  each  fcholar  who 
abfents  hinifelf  from  this  exercife. 

Befides  thefc  private  competitions,  every  (Indent  is 
obliged  to  compete  at  lead  twice  a-year  under  the  in- 
fpeftion  of  an  inferior  mandarin  of  letters,  ftyled  Hio- 
kouan.  It  frequently  happens  alfo,  that  the  mandarins 
of  letters  order  thefe  ftudents  to  be  brought  before 
them,  to  examine  the  progrefs  they  have  made  in  their 
ftudies,  to  excite  a  fpirit  of  emulation  among  them,  and 
make  them  give  fuch  application  as  may  qualify  them 
for  any  employment  in  the  (late.  Even  the  governors 
of  cities  do  not  think  it  below  their  dignity  to  take 
this  care  upon  themfelves  ;  ordering  all  tliofe  ftudents 
who  refide  near  them  to  appear  before  their  tribunal 
once  a-month  :  the  author  of  the  bell  compofition  is 
honoured  with  a  prize,  and  the  governor  treats  all  the 
candidates  on  the  day  of  competition  at  his  own  ex- 
pence.  In  every  city,  town,  and  village  in  China, 
there  are  fchoolmafters  who  teach  fuch  fcienccs  as  are 
known  in  that  •country.  Parents  polTefled  of  a  certain 
■fortune  provide  maders  for  their  children,  to  attend 
and  inftruft  them,  to  form  their  minds  to  virtue,  and 
to  initiate  them  in  the  rules  of  good  breeding  and  the 
accuftcmel  ceremonies,  as  well  as  to  make  them  ac- 
quainted with  the  laws  and  hiftory,  if  their  age  will 
admit.  Thife  mafters  have  for  the  moll  part  at- 
tained to  one  or  two  degrees  among  the  literati,  and  not 
unfre  quently  arrive  at  the  firft  employments  of  the  ftate. 
The  education  of  the  Chinefe  women  is  confined  to 
giving  them  a  tafte  for  folitude,  and  accuftoming 
them  to  modefty  and  filence  ;  and,  if  their  parents  are 
rich,  they  are  likewife  inftruftcd  in  fuch  accomplifli- 
ments  as  may  render  them  agreeable  to  the  other  fex. 
There  is  little  dillinftion  in  China  between  the  or- 
dinary drefs  of  men  and  women.  Rank  and  dignity 
are  dillinguillied  by  certain  accefTjry  ornaments  ;  and 
the  perfon  would  be  feverley  chaftifed  who  (hould  pre- 
fume  to  afTume  them  without  being  properly  authori- 
zed. The  drefs  in  general  confifls  of  a  long  veil  which 
reaches  to  the  ground.  One  part  of  this  veil,  viz, 
that  on  the  left  fide,  folds  over  the  other,  and  is  fatten- 
ed to  the  right  by  four  or  five  fmall  gold  or  iilver  but- 
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tons,  placed  at  a  little  dillance  from  otie  another.  The  Oliina 
fleeves  are  wide  towards  the  fhoulder,  growing  narrow.  — — — 
er  as  they  approach  the  wrill,  where  they  terminate  in 
the  form  of  a  horfe  (lioe,  covering  the  hands  entirely, 
and  leaving  nothing  but  the  ends  of  the  fingers  to  be 
feen.  Round  their  middle  they  wear  a  large  girdle 
of  filk,  the  ends  of  which  hang  down  to  their  knees. 
From  this  girdle  is  fufpended  a  (heatli,  containing  a 
knife  and  two  of  thofe  fmall  flicks  which  they  ufe  as 
forks.  Below  this  robe  they  wear  a  pair  of  drawers, 
in  fummer  made  of  linen,  and  in  winter  of  fatin  lined 
with  fur,  fometimes  of  cotton,  and  in  fome  of  the 
northern  provinces  of  (kins.  Thefc  are  fometimes  co- 
vered with  another  pair  of  white  taffety.  Their  (hirts 
are  always  very  fhort  and  wide,  of  different  kinds  of 
cloth,  according  to  the  feafon.  Under  thefe  they  wear 
a  filk  net  to  prevent  it  from  adhering  to  the  (Icin.  In 
warm  weather  they  have  their  necks  always  bare  ; 
when  it  is  cold,  they  wear  a  collar  made  of  filk  and 
fable,  or  fox's  ilcin,  joined  to  their  robe,  which  in  win- 
ter is  trimmed  with  (heep  fkin,  or  quilted  with  filk  and 
cotton.  That  of  people  of  quality  is  entirely  lined 
with  beautiful  fable  flcins  brmight  from  Tartary,  or 
with  the  fined  fox's  (liin,  trimmed  with  fable  ;  and  iu 
the  fpring  it  is  lined  with  ermine.  Above  their  robe 
they  wear  alfo  a  kind  of  furtout  with  wide  fleeves, 
but  very  fliort,  which  is  lined  in  the  fame  manner. 
The  emperor  and  princes  of  the  blood  only  have  a 
right  to  wear  yellow  ;  certain  mandarins  have  liberty 
to  wear  fatin  of  a  red  ground,  but  only  upon  days  of 
ceremony  :  in  general  they  are  clothed  in  black,  blue, 
or  violet.  The  common  people  are  allowed  to  wear 
no  3ther  colours  but  blue  or  black  ;  and  their  drefs  is 
always  compofed  of  plain  cotton  cloth. 

Formerly  the  Chinefe  were  at  great  pains  to  pre-chinef; 
ferve  their  hair  ;  but  the  Tartars,  who  fubdued  them,  obliged  b; 
compelled  them  to  cut  off  the  greater  part  of  it,  and  to'''^  ^"a 
alter  the  form  of  their  clothes  after  the  Tartar  faniion.,°J;"^°:_ 
This  revolution  in  drefs  was  not  affefted  without  blood 
fhed,  though  the  conqueror  at  the  fame  time  adopted 
in  other  rclpefts  the  laws,  manners,  and  cudoms  of  the 
conquered  people.  Thus  the  Chinefe  are  painted  as 
if  bald,  but  they  are  not  fo  naturally  :  that  fmall  por- 
tion of  hair  which  they  preferve  behind,  or  on  the 
tops  of  their  heads,  is  all  that  is  now  allowed  them. 
This  they  wear  very  long,  and  plait  like  a  tail.  In 
fummer  they  wear  a  kind  of  cap  Ihaped  like  an  invert* 
ed  cone,  lined  with  fatin,  and  covered  with  ratan  or 
cane  very  prettily  wrought.  The  top  terminates  in  a 
point,  to  which  they  fix  a  tuft  of  red  hair,  which 
fpreads  over  it,  and  covers  it  to  the  brim.  Tliis  hair 
grows  between  the  legs  of  a  kind  of  cow,  and  is  ca- 
pable of  taking  any  colour,  efpecially  a  deep  red  This 
ornament  is  much  ufed,  and  any  perfon  who  ciioofes 
may  wear  it. 

The  mandarins  and  literati  wear  a  cap  of  the  fame 
form  as  the  foregoing,  only  it  is  lined  with  red  fatin, 
and  covered  on  the  outCde  with  white.  A  large  tuft 
of  the  fined  red  filk  is  fixed  over  it,  which  is  fulfered 
to  hang  down  or  wave  with  the  wind.  People  of  di- 
ftinillon  generally  ufe  the  common  cap  wiieii  they 
mount  on  horfcback  or  during  bad  weather;  being 
better  calculated  to  keep  off  rain,  and  fhelter  thofe 
who  wear  it  from  the  rays  of  the  fr.n.  For  winter 
they  have  another  cap  bordered  with  fable,  ermine,  or 
'  fox's 
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China,     fox's  flcin,  and  ovnamented  with  a  tuft  of  lilk  like  the      grow, 
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former.  In  thcfe  fur-trimmings  they  are  very  curious, 
fometimes  expending  40  or  30  ounces  of  filver  upon 
them. 

The  Chlnefe  people  of  r.ink  never  go  abroad  with- 
out boots  made  of  fatin  or  fome  other  filk,  and  fome- 
times of  cotton,  but  always  dyed.  They  have  neither 
heel  nor  top,  and  are  made  to  fit  the  foot  with  the 
greatcll  exaftnefs.  When  they  travel  on  horfeback, 
however,  they  have  others  made  of  the  fl;in  of  a  cow 
or  horfe  made  very  pliable.  Their  boot- (lockings  are 
of  filk  iluff,  quilted  and  lined  with  cotton,  reaching 
above  the  top  of  their  boot,  and  ornamented  with  a 
border  of  velvet  or  cloth.  In  fummer  they  wear  a 
cooler  kind,  and  in  their  houfes  a  fort  of  flippers  made 
of  fiik  ftuff.  The  common  people  are  contented  with 
black  flippers  made  of  cotton  cloth.  The  fan  is  alfo  a 
neccfTary  appendage  of  the  Chiuefe  drefs,  and  is  rec- 
koned equally  neceflary  with  the  boots. 

The  drefs  of  the  women  confifts  of  a  long  robe  quite 
clofe  at  top,  and  long  enough  to  cover  even  their  toes, 
with  fleeves  fo  long  that  they  could  hang  down  upon 
the  ground,  did  they  not  take  care  to  tuck  them  up; 
but  their  hands  are  feldom  feen.  The  colour  of  their 
drefles  is  entirely  arbitrary,  but  black  and  violet  are 
generally  chofen  by  thofe  advanced  in  life-  The  young 
ladies,  like  thofe  of  Europe,  make  ufe  of  paint  to  give 
a  bloom  to  tlieir  compl»xioBS  ;  but  this,  though  not 
the  fame  veith  the  kind  ufed  in  Europe,  agrees  with  it 
in  the  efre(i  of  foon  wrinkling  the  Ikin.  Their  gene- 
ral head  drefs  confifts  in  arranging  their  hair  in  feveral 
curls,  among  which  are  interfperfed  fmall  tufts  of  gold 
or  filver  flowers.  According  to  Du  Halde,  fome  of 
them  ornament  their  heads  with  the  image  of  a  fabulous 
bird,  concerning  which  many  ftories  are  told.  This 
is  made  of  copper  or  filver  gilt,  its  wingr,  extended  and 
lying  pretty  clofe  to  the  head-drcfs,  embracing  the  up- 
per part  of  their  temples,  while  the  long  fpre.iding 
tail  forms  a  kind  of  plume  on  the  top  of  the  head.  Its 
body  is  direftly  over  the  head,  and  the  neck  and  bill 
hang  down,  the  former  being  joined  to  the  body  by  a 
concealed  hinge,  in  order  that  it  may  pliiy  freely,  and 
move  about  on  the  Icaft.  motion  of  the  head.  Tiie 
whole  bird  adheres  to  the  head  by  means  of  the  claws, 
which  are  fixed  in  the  hair. 

Ladies  of  quality  fometimes  wear  feveral  of  tliefe 
birds  made  up  into  a  fingle  ornameat,  the  workmanfliip 
of  which  is  very  expenfive.  Young  ladies  wear  alfo  a 
crown  made  of  pafteboard,  the  fore  part  of  which  rifcs 
in  a  point  above  the  forehead,  and  is  tovered  with 
jewels.  The  rellof  the  head  is  decorated  with  natural 
or  artificial  flowers,  among  which  fmall  diamond  pins 
are  interfperfed.  The  headdrefs  of  the  ordinary  clafs 
of  women,  efpecially  when  they  are  advanced  i;i  years, 
confifls  only  of  a  piece  of  very  fine  filk  wrapped  round 
their  heads. 

All  authors  agree,  that  an  abfurd  cuflom  prevails 
torn  of  pre  throughout  China,  of  confining  the  feet  of  female  iu- 
vcuting  thcfjnts  in  fuch  a  manner  that  they  are  never  allowed  to 
mal  "h^ "  g"""^  to  near  their  full  fi/.e.  The  fmallnefs  of  their 
feet  is  accounted  fuch  a  valuable  beauty,  that  the  Chi- 
ncfe  women  never  think  they  can  pny  too  dear  for  it. 
As  foon  thercf(;re  as  a  female  infant  is  bom,  the  nurfe 
wraps  up  its  feet  in  very  tight  bandages  ;  and  this 
torture  muft.  be  endured  until  their  feet  have  ce.ifcd  to 
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So  prevalent  is  the  force  of  cuflom,  however, 
that  as  the  child  grows  up  flie  voluntarily  fubmits  to 
new  tortures,  in  order  to  accomplifli  the  purpofe  more 
efFeftually.  Thus  the  Chiuefe  women  arc  deprived  al- 
mod  entirely  of  the  ule  of  their  feet  ;  and  are  fcarce 
able  to  walk,  in  the  moft  awkward  hobbling  manner,  fur 
the  fliorteft  fpace.  The  flioe  of  a  full  grown  Chinefc 
woman  will  frequently  not  exceed  fix  inches. 

The  Chinefe  ufe  white  as  the  colour  proper  for 
mourning  ;  and  though  a  fon  cannot  wear  this  while 
his  father  and  mother  are  alive,  he  can  ufe  no  other 
for  three  years  after  their  death  ;  and  ever  afterwards 
his  clothes  muft  be  of  one  colour.  The  law  has  for- 
bidden the  ufe  of  filks  :ind  furs  to  children  ;  and  has 
even  prefcribed  the  time  when  they  are  firft  to  wear  a 
cap.  This  is  put  upon  their  heads  by  the  mafter  of 
ceremonies  himfelf,  who  addrcffcs  them  in  the  follow- 
ing manner  :  "  Confider  that  yoa  now  receive  the 
drefs  of  thofe  who  have  attained  to  maturity,  and  that 
you  ceafe  to  be  children;  renounce,  therefore,  all  child- 
ifli  thoughts  and  inclinations,  afl'ume  a  grave  and  fe- 
rious  deportment,  apply  with  refolution  to  the  ftudy 
of  virtue  and  wifdom,  and  endeavour  to  merit  a  long 
and  happy  life."  "  This  ceremony  (feys  M.  Grofier), 
which  may  appear  trifling,  is  attended  with  the  hap- 
pieft  effefts.  The  Chinefe  give  a  kind  of  importance 
to  every  thing  which  can  infpire  youth  with  a  taite  for 
morality  and  a  love  of  good  order.  It  might  he  ufe- 
ful  to  mankind  at  every  fixed  cpocha  of  their  lives  to 
remind  them  of  thofe  new  duties  impofcd  by  each  fuc- 
ceflive  change  ;  but,  by  uniting  the  folemnity  of  a  pu- 
blic ceremony  to  this  inftruftiou,  it  will  make  a  deeper 
impreflion,  and  remain  much  longer  imprinted  on'thcir 
memories." 

Nothing  can  appear  more  irkfome  to  an  European  Eiceilu' 
than  the  multitude  of  ceremonies  ufed  on  all  occafions^'™"?"^ 
by  the  Chinefe.  An  invitation  to  an  entertainment  is-heChi- 
not  fuppofed  to  be  given  with  finccrity  until  it  hasnefe. 
been  renewed  three  or  four  times  in  writing.  A  card 
is  fent  on  the  evening  before  the  entertainment,  ano- 
ther on  the  morning  of  the  appointed  day,  and  a  third 
when  every  thing  is  prepared  and  the  guefts  ready  to 
fit  down  to  the  table.  The  mafter  of  the  houfe  al- 
ways introduces  his  guefts  into  the  hiill,  where  he  fa- 
lutes  them  one  after  another.  He  then  orders  wine  to 
be  brought  him  in  a  fmall  cup  made  of  filver,  porce- 
lain, or  precious  wood,  and  pl.iced  upon  a  fmall  var- 
uifhed  falver.  He  lays  hold  of  it  with  both  his  hands, 
makes  3  bow  to  all  tiic  furrounding  guells,  and  advan- 
ces towards  the  fore  part  of  the  hall,  which  generally 
looks  into  a  large  court.  He  there  raifes  his  eyes  and 
the  cup  towards  heaven  ;  after  which  he  pours  the 
wine  on  the  ground.  He  afterwards  pours  fome  wine 
into  a  filver  or  porcelain  cup,  makes  a  how  to  the  moft 
confidcrable  pcrfon  in  company,  and  thcp.goes  to  place 
the  cup  on  the  table  befine  him  ;  for  in  China  every 
gueft  has  a  talile  for  himftlf.  The  perfon  for  whom 
he  intends  this  honour,  however,  gcneially  favcs  hira 
tlic  trouble  ai  placing  the  cup  ;  calls  for  wine  in  his 
turn,  and  ofl^trs  to  place  the  cup  on  the  mafter's  table, 
who  endeavours  to  prtvent  him,  with  a  thoufand  apo- 
logies and  compliments  according  to  the  rules  of  Chi- 
nefe politenefi.  A  fuperior  dome(lic  conducts  the 
principal  gueft  to  an  elbow  chair  covered  with  rich 
flowered  filk,  where  the  ftrangtr  again  begins  his  com- 
£  plimencs. 
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China.     pluTients,   and  begs  to  be  excufed  from   fitting  in  fuch 
*  an  lionourable  feat,   whicli  neverthelcfs  he  accepts  of; 

and  all  the  reft  of  tlie  guells  do  the  fame,  otherwife  the 
ceremonial  would  be  gone  through  \\ith  each  of  them. 
The  entertainment  is  comladed  by  fome  theatrical  re- 
prefentations,  accompanied  with  the  miific  of  the  coun- 
try ;  which,  however,  wciild  give  but  little  pleafure 
to  an  European.  Befides  the  giicfls,  a  certain  num- 
ber of  people  are  admitti.-';  into  the  court  in  order  to 
behold  thefe  theatrical  reprefentations  ;  and  even  the 
women  are  allowed  to  view  them  through  a  wicket, 
contrived  fo  that  they  may  behold  them  without  being 
feen  themfclves. 

The  entertainments  of  the  Chinefe  are  begun,  not 
by  eating,  but  by  drinking;  and  the  liquor  they  drink 
mud  always  be  pure  wine.  The  intendant,  or  ma'iiii: 
d'hotel,  falhfig  down  on  one  knee,  firft  invites  the 
guefts  to  take  a  glafs  ;  on  which  each  of  them  lays 
hold  with  both  hands  of  that  which  is  placed  before 
him,  raifing  it  as  high  as  the  forehead,  then  bringing 
it  lower  down  than  tl>e  table,  and  at  laft  putting  it  to 
his  mouth  :  they  all  drink  together,  and  very  ilowly, 
taking  three  or  four  draughts.  While  they  are  drink- 
ing, the  difhes  on  each  of  the  tables  are  removed,  and 
others  brought  in.  Each  of  the  guefts  has  twenty- 
four  fet  before  him  in  fucceflion  ;  all  of  them  fat,  and 
~  in  the  form  of  ragouts.  They  never  ufe  knives  in  their 
repails  ;  and  two  fmall  pointed  Hicks,  ornamented 
with  ivory  or  filver,  ferve  them  inllcad  of  forks.  They 
never  begin  to  eat,  however,  until  they  are  invited  by 
the  makre  J' hotel i  and  the  fame  ceremony  mull  be 
gone  through  every  time  they  are  going  to  take  a  cup 
of  wine,  or  begin  a  new  dl(h.  Towards  the  middle 
of  the  entertainment  the  foup  is  brought  in,  accom- 
panied with  fmall  loaves  or  meat  pies.  Thefe  they 
take  up  with  their  fmall  fticks,  lleep  them  in  the 
foup,  and  eat  them  without  waiting  for  any  fignal,  or 
being  obliged  to  keep  time  with  the  rell  of  the  guefts. 
The  entertainment,  however,  continues  in  other  re- 
fpefts  with  the  utmoft  formality  until  tea  is  brought 
in  ;  after  which  they  retire  from  table  and  amufe 
themfelves  in  another  hall,  or  in  the  garden,  for  a  fliorl 
time,  until  the  deifcrt  be  brought  in.  This,  like  the 
entertainment  itfelf,  confifls  of  24  difhes,  which  are 
made  up  of  fweetmeats,  fruits  differently  prepared, 
hams  and  faked  ducks  which  have  been  baked  or  dried 
in  the  fun,  with  i''iell  and  other  kinds  of  fifli.  The 
fame  ceremonies  \i  hich  preceded  the  repafb  are  now 
renewed,  and  every  one  lits  down  at  the  fame  place 
he  occupied  before.  Larger  cups  are  then  brought 
in,  and  the  mafter  invites  the  guefta  to  drink  more 
freelv. 

Thefe  entertainments  begin  towards  evening,  and 
never  end  till  midnight.  A  fmall  fum  ot  money  is 
given  to  the  domcilics  ;  when  every  one  ot  the  guelts 
goes  home  in  a  chair  preceded  by  fevera!  fervants, 
who  carry  large  lanthorns  of  oiled  paper,  on  which 
are  infcribed  the  quality,  atjd  fometimes  the  name, 
of  the  mafter.  Without  fuch  an  attendance  they 
would  be  token  up  by  the  guard  ;  and  the  day  fallow- 
ing they  never  fail  to  return  a  card  of  thanks  to  the 
officer. 

llieir  method  of  drinking  tea  is  not  like  that  of 
other  nations.  A  fmall  quantity  of  bohca,  fufficici.t 
to  tinge  the  water  and  lender  it  palatable  (for  they 
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drink  no  green),  Is  uVen  in  the  morning,  and  thrown     Chin- 

into  a  veft'el  adapted  to  the  number  in  familv.      This  "~~"v     "^ 

ftands   till  milk-warm  ;   in  which   ftate   it   is  kept   the 

whole  day,  and  a  cup  drank   now   and  then   without 

fugar  or  milk,   in  order  to  exhilarate  the  fi^rits  when 

txluiufted  by  fatigue:  and  if  a  ftranger  call  by  accident, 

or  a  vlfitor  bv  appointment,  the  firft  tiling  prefentcd, 

after  the  ufiial  ceremonies  of  ineetlng,  is  a  very  fmall 

pipe  filled  with  tobacco  of  their  own  growth,  and  a  cup 

ot  the  tea  already  mentioned,  or  of  fome  frefti  made 

of  better  quality,  together  with  fweetmeats,  &c.     Tea 

is  the  daily  beverage  in   China,  and  is  drank  by  ail 

ranks  of  people. 

Some  change  has  been  made  in  the  ceremonial  of 
the  Chinefe  by  the  Tartar  conqueft,  and  fome  new 
difties  alfo  introduced  by  the  fame  m.eans  ;  and  here 
M.  Grofier  obferves,  that  the  Tartars  are  much  better 
cooks  than  the  Chinefe.  All  their  diihes  are  highly 
fcafoned  ;  and  by  a  variation  in  the  proportions  of 
their  fpicerics,  they  are  able  to  form  a  variety  of  diflies 
out  of  the  fame  materials.  None  of  their  viands, 
however,  are  more  efteemcd  than  ftags  iinews,  and  the 
ni.fts  of  a  particular  fpccics  of  birds,  which  have  the 
property  of  giving  a  mott  agreeable  relifh  to  what- 
ever is  mixed  with  them.  Other  diflies  are  introdu- 
ced at  thefe  repafts,  which  would  be  accounted  very 
difagreeable  with  us  ;  fuch  as  the  flefti  of  wild  horfes, 
the  paws  of  a  bear,  and  the  feet  of  feveral  wild 
animals.  The  greater  part  of  thefe  provifions  are 
brought  preferved  in  fait  from  Slam,  Camboya,  and  , 
Tartary.  j,. 

The  wines  of  China  have  no  refemblance  to  oursChimfe 
either  in  tafte  or  quality,  being  procured  from  rice,  ™'"^' 
and  not  from  the  vine.  A  particular  kind  of  rice  is 
employed  for  making  them,  and  the  grain  is  fteep- 
ed  for  20  or  30  days  in  water,  into  wiilch  ingredients 
of  a  different  nature  are  fuccefllvely  thrown  :  they  af- 
terwards boil  it  ;  and  as  foon  as  it  becomes  difTolved 
by  the  heat,  it  immediately  ferments,  and  throws 
up  a  vaporous  fcum  not  unlike  new  wine.  A  very 
pure  liquor  is  found  under  this  fcum,  which  is  drawn 
off  and  put  into  vefTcls  well  glazed  :  From  the  re- 
maining leys  an  inflammable  fpirit  is  made,  little  in- 
ferior, and  fometimes  even  fuperior,  to  the  Euro- 
pean. Another  kind  of  wine  is  ufed  by  the  Chinefe-, 
or  rather  Tartars,  called  lamb  iv'me.  It  is  very  ftrong, 
and  has  a  difagreeable  fmell  ;  and  the  fame  may  be 
believed  of  a  kind  of  fpirit  diftilled  from  the  fleflt 
of  ftieep  ;  though  this  laft  is  fometimes  uled  by  the 
emperors. 

Thefe  entertainments  exceed  the  bounds  of  ordinary 
repafts  ;  the  Chinefe  being  naturally  fober,  and  thole 
in  eafy  circumftances  living  chiefly  on  pork  ;  for  which 
reafon  a  great  number  of  hogs  are  bred  in  the  country. 
Their  flcih  is  much  eafier  of  digeftion,  and  more  agree- 
able to  the  tafte,  than  thofe  of  Europe.  The  Chinefe 
hams  are  in  high  eftimatlon.  The  common  people 
live  very  poorly  ;  being  fatlsficd,  in  time  of  fcarclty, 
with  the  flefii  of  dogs,  horfes,  cats,  and  rats,  which 
laft  are  lold  publicly  in  the  ftreets.  ufi 

There  are  feveral  public  tcftivals  annually  celebrated  Public  tcf- 
in  China.       One  is  that  already  mcntiuned,   in   whieh^'^'''"' 
the  emperor  tills  the  ground  with  his  own  hands.    This 
is  aifo  celebrated  on  the  fame  day  throughout  the  em- 
pire.    In  the  Tjorning  the  governor  of  every  city  comes 

forth. 
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-China,  forth  from  his  palace  crowned  with  flowers,  and  en- 
^~^~v—  ters  his  chair  amidll  the  noife  of  different  intlrunicnts 
which  precede  it  ;  a  great  number  of  people  attend. 
ing,  as  is  uliial  on  all  fiich  occafions.  The  chair  is 
furrounded  by  litters  covered  with  filk.  carpets,  on 
which  are  reprefcnttd  t;itl)er  fome  illullrious  perfons 
who  have  fiipported  and  encouraged  agriculture,  or 
fome  hilloricjl  p.iinting  on  the  fame  fubjeft.  The 
ftrects  are  hui.j;  with  carpets,  triumphal  arches  are 
erected  at  certain  dillances,  lanthorns  everywhere  dif- 
played,  and  all  the  houfes  illuminated.  During  the 
ceremony  a  figure  refcmbling  a  cow,  made  of  baked 
earth,  with  gilt  horns,  is  carried  in  proceflion,  and  of 
fuch  enormous  magnitude  that  40  men  are  fcarce  fuf- 
ficient  to  fiipport  it.  A  child  follows  with  one  foot 
naked  and  the  other  (hod,  who  is  called  the  ffirit  of 
labour  and  Hiligence,  and  keeps  continually  beating  the 
image  with  a  rod  to  make  it  advance.  Labourers, 
with  their  implements  of  hufbandry,  march  behind  ; 
and  the  proceflion  is  cloftd  by  a  number  uf  comedians 
and  people  in  malks.  The  governor  advances  towards 
the  eaftcrn  gate,  and  relurubin  the  fame  manner.  The 
cow  is  then  ilripped  of  its  ornainents,  a  prodigious 
number  of  earthen  calves  taken  from  its  belly  and 
diftributed  among  the  people  ;  after  which  the  large 
figure  is  broken  in  pieces  and  diftributed  in  the 
fame  manner.  The  ceremony  is  ended  by  an  oration 
in  praife  of  agriculture,  in  which  the  governor  en- 
deavours to  excite  his  hearers  to  the  praftice  of  that 
ufeful  art. 

Other  two  feflivals  are  celebrated  in  China  with  ftiU 
more  magnificence  than  that  above  defcribed.  One 
of  them  is  at  the  commencement  of  the  year  ;  the 
other  is  called  the  fcajl  of  lanthorns,  During  the 
celebration  of  the  former,  all  bufinefs,  whether  pri- 
vate or  public,  is  fufpended,  the  tribunals  are  fhut,  the 
.pofts  ftopped,  prefents  are  given  and  received,  and  vi- 
fits  paid.  All  the  family  aifenible  in  the  evening,  and 
.partake  of  a  feaft  to  which  no  ftranger  is  admitted  ; 
though  they  become  a  little  more  fociable  on  the  fol- 
lowing day. 

The  feaft  of  lanthorns  ought  to  take  place  on  the 
15th  day  of  the  firll  month,  but  ufually  commences  on 
the  evening  of  the  13th,  and  does  not  end  till  that  of 
the  1 6th.  At  that  time  every  city  and  village,  the 
fhores  of  the  fea,  and  the  banks  of  all  the  rivers,  are 
liiiug  with  lanthorns  of  various  ftiapes  and  fizes  ;  fome 
of  them  being  feen  in  the  .courts  and  windows  of  the 
poorclT;  houfes.  No  expence  is  fpared  on  this  occafion  ; 
and  fome  of  the  rich  people  will  lay  out  eigiit  or  nine 
pounds  llcrling  on  one  lanthorn.  Some  of  thefe  are 
very  large,  compofed  of  fix  wooden  frames  either 
neatly  painted  or  gilt,  and  filled  up  with  pieces  of  fine 
tranfpareiit  filk,  upon  which  are  painted  flowers,  ani- 
mals, and  human  figures  ;  others  are  blue,  and  made 
of  a  tranfparent  kind  of  horn.  Several  lamps,  and  a 
;jrcat  nuniher  of  wax  candles,  are  placed  in  the  infide: 
to  the  corners  of  each  are  fixed  ftreamcrs  of  filk  and 
fatin  of  different  colours,  with  a  curious  piece  of  car- 
ved work  on  tlie  top.  They  are  iikcwife  acquainted 
with  our  magic  Lnthoro,  which  they  fometimes  in- 
troduce in  this  feftivaL  Befidcs  this,  they  have  the 
art  of  forming  a  fnaTiC  60  or  So  feet  in  leiigtli,  filled 
v,\\.\\  lights  from  one  end  to  the  other;  which  they 
cuufe  twift  illclt  into  diflercnt  forms,  ajid  move  about 
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as  if  it  were  a  real  ferpent.     During  the  fame  feftival     Chi:ia. 
all  the  varieties  of  the  Chinefe  fire-works,  fo  juflly  ad-  ^~~v     — ' 
mired,  and  which,   fome  time   ago  at  leaft,   furpafl'ed 
every  thing  ol  the  kind  that  could  be  done  in  Europe, 
are  exhibited. 

Every  public  ceremony  in  China  is  carefully  ren- Mj„f,i(;, 
dered  as  ftriking  as  poflible.  A  viceroy  never  quits  cmcj  of 
his  palace  bat  with  a  royal  train,  drefled  in  his  robes '•"=  ■'''^'=-  ^ 
of  ceremony,  and  carried  in  a  chair  elegantly  gilt,'^'''''' 
which  is  borne  upon  the  flioulders  of  eight  domeltics  ; 
two  drummers  marching  before  the  guards,  and  beat- 
ing upon  copper  bafons  to  give  notice  of  his  approach. 
Eight  other  attendants  carry  ftandatds  of  wood  var- 
nifhed,  upon  which  are  infcribed  in  large  characters  all 
his  titles  of  honour.  After  thefe  come  14  flags  with 
the  fymbols  of  his  ufiice  ;  fuch  as  the  dragon,  tyger, 
phoenix,  flying  tortoife,  &c.  Six  officers  follow,  each 
bearing  a  piece  of  board  in  fliape  like  a  large  fhovel, 
on  which  are  written  in  large  golden  charafters  the 
qualities  of  the  mandarin  hin:ifelf:  two  otheis  car- 
r J ,  the  one  a  large  umbrella,  of  yellow  filk,  and  the 
other  the  cover  in  which  the  umbrella  is  kept.  The 
firft  guards  arc  preceded  by  two  archers  on  horfchack  ; 
the  latter  are  followed  by  others  armed  with  a  kind  of 
weapons  com])ofed  of  hooked  blades,  fixed  perpendicu- 
larly  to  long  poles  ornamented  with  four  tufts  of  filk, 
placed  at  a  fmall  diftance  above  one  another.  Behind 
thefe  are  two  other  files  of  foldfers,  fome  of  whom 
carry  large  maces  with  long  handles  ;  others  iron 
maces  in  the  ftiape  of  a  fnake  ;  others  are  armed  with 
huge  hammers  ;  while  thofe  behind  them  carry  long 
battle-axes  in  the  form  of  a  crefcent :  others  follow, 
who  have  battle-axes  of  another  kind;  and  behind 
thefe  are  fome  with  the  hooked  weapons  already  de- 
fcribed. 

Behind  thefe  come  foldiers  armed  with  triple-point- 
ed fpears,  an;ows,  or  battle-axes  ;  having  in  front  two 
men  who  carry  a  kind  of  box  containing  the  viceroy's 
fcal.  Then  come  two  other  drummers  to  give  notice 
of  his  approach.  Two  officers  follow,  having  on  their 
heads  felt  hets,  adorned  with  plumes  of  feathers,  and 
each  armed  with  a  cane  to  recommend  regularity  and 
good  order  to  the  furrounding  multitude.  Two  others 
bear  maces  in  the  form  of  gilt  dragons.  Thefe  again 
are  followed  by  a  number  of  magiftrates  and  officers 
of  juftice  :  fome  of  whom  carry  wiiips  or  flat  fticks, 
while  others  have  chains,  hangers,  and  filk  fcarfs. 
Two  fiandard-bearers  and  a  captain  command  this 
company,  which  immediately  precede  the  governor. 
His  chair  is  furrounded  by  pages  and  footmen,  and  an 
officer  attends  him  who  carries  a  large  fan  in  form  of 
a  fcreen  ;  he  is  followed  by  fevcral  guards  d!fl"erently 
armed,  together  with  enfigns  and  other  officers,  who 
are  alfo  followed  by  a  great  number  of  domeftics  all 
on  horfcback,  carr\  ing  various  neceffaries  for  the  ufe 
of  the  mandarin.  If  he  marches  in  the  night-time, 
inftead  of  flambeaux,  as  are  euftomary  in  Europe,  large 
lanthorns,  exceedingly  pretty,  are  carried  before  him  ; 
on  the  tranfparcnt  part  of  which  are  written,  in  very 
confpicuous  charaiflers,  his  q;;ality,  titles,  and  rank, 
as  mandarin.  Thefe  are  alio  intended  to  give  notice 
to  the-paffengers  to  ftop,  and  to  thofe  who  are  fitting 
to  rite  up  with  rcfpccl  ;  for.  whoever  neglefts  either 
the  one  or  the  other  is  fure  to  receive  a-fcvcre  balli- 
uading. 
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Cnina.  The  emperor  marches  with  ftill  more  magnificence, 
*"*""v— ~"  In  proportion  to  his  fuperior  quality.  The  trumpets 
ufed  in  this  proceflion  are  about  three  feet  long,  eight 
inches  in  diameter  at  the  lower  extremity,  and  pretty 
much  refembling  a  bell  in  ihape  :  their  found  is  pecu- 
liarly adapted  to  that  of  the  drums.  His  cavalcade  is 
clofed  by  2000  mandarins  of  letters,  and  as  many  of 
arms.  Sometimes  the  great  mandarins,  as  well  as  the 
emperor,  travel  in  barks :  their  attendance  is  then 
fomewhat  different,  but  the  magnificence  almofl  the 
fame.  The  honours  paid  to  a  viceroy  who  has  governed 
a  province  with  equity  are  exceedingly  great  on  his 
departure  from  it.  He  has  fcarcely  left  the  capital  of 
the  province  when  he  finds  on  the  highway,  for  the 
fpace  of  two  or  three  leagues,  tables  ranged  at  certain 
diftances,  each  of  which  is  furrounded  with  a  long 
piece  of  filk  that  hangs  down  to  the  earth.  On  thefe 
wax  candles  are  placed  even  in  the  open  day  ;  perfumes 
are  burnt  upon  them;  and  they  are  loaded  with  a  pro- 
fufion  of  victuals,  and  various  kinds  ot  huit,  while  tea 
and  wine  are  prepared  for  him  on  others.  The  peo- 
ple throw  themfelves  on  their  knees  aS*hc  pafTes,  and 
bow  their  heads  even  to  the  earth  ;  fome  fhed  tears,  or 
pretend  to  do  fo ;  fome  prefent  him  with  wine  and  fweet- 
meats ;  others  frequently  pull  off  his  boots  and  give 
him  new  ones.  Thefe  boots,  which  he  has  perhaps 
ufed  only  for  a  moment,  are  confidered  as  a  valuable 
jnoiiument :  thofe  firft  taken  off  are  preferved  in  a 
cage  over  the  gate  of  the  city  ;  the  reft  are  carefully 
,,3  kept  by  his  friends. 
Knavifh  Hitherto   our   author,  M.  Grofier,   has  feemed  in- 

difpoDtion   clined  to  eive  a  favourable  idea  of  the  Chinefe,  and  to 
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caufe  us  look  upon  them  as  many  degrees  luperior  to 
ourfclves  in  the  praftice  of  virtue  and  morality  ;  but 
when  he  comes  to  give  an  account  of  their  dealings  in 
trade,  he  is  then  obliged  to  confefs  that  they  are  as  dif- 
honeft  and  knavifh  a  race  as  any  that  exift.  "  The  moil 
frequented  fairs  <»f  Europe  (fays  he)  afford  but  a  faint 
idea  of  that  immenfe  number  of  buyers  and  fellers  with 
which  the  large  cities  of  China  are  continually  crovvd- 
»d.  We  may  almoll  fay,  that  the  one  half  are  em- 
ployed in  over- reaching  the  other.  It  is,  above  all, 
againll  ftrangers  that  the  Chinefe  merchants  exercife, 
■without  any  fenfe  of  fliame,  their  infatiable  rapacity. 
Gf  this  F.  du  Halde  gives  a  ftriking  example,  which 
might  be  fupported  by  many  others  :  '  The  captain  of 
3n  Englifh  veffcl  bargained  with  a  Chinefe  merchant 
at  Caiiton  for  feveral  bales  of  filk,  which  the  latter 
was  to  provide  againft  a  certain  time.  When  they 
were  ready,  the  captain  went  with  his  interpreter  to  the 
houfe  of  the  Chinefe  merchant  to  exami:ie  whether 
they  were  found  and  in  good  condition.  On  opening 
the  til  ft  bale,  he  found  it  according  to  his  wifh,  but  all 
the  reft  were  damaged  and  good  for  nothing.  The  cap- 
tain on  this  fell  into  a  great  paffion,  and  reproached 
the  meichai.t  in  the  fevereft  terms  for  his  dilhonefty. 
The  Chinefe,  after  having  lieard  him  for  fome  time,  with 
great  coolnefs,  replied,  '  Blame,  Sir,  your  knave  of  an 
interpreter  :  he  affured  mc  that  you  would  not  infpecl 
the  bales.' 

"  The  lower  clafs  of  people  are,  above  all,  very  dex- 
terous in  counterfeiting  and  adulterating  every  thing 
th<  y  fell.  Sometimes  yo\i  think  you  have  bought  a 
capon,  and  you  receive  nothing  but  (kin;  all  the  reft  has 
been  fcooped  out,  and  the  place  fo  ingenioully  filled, 


that  the  deception  cannot  be  difcovered  till  the  moment  CWna. 
you  begin  to  eat  it.  The  counterfeit  hams  of  China  '  «  ' ' 
have  been  often  mentioned.  They  are  made  of  a  piece 
of  wood  cut  in  the  form  of  a  ham,  and  coated  over 
with  a  certain  kind  of  earth  which  is  covered  with  hog's 
fliin.  The  whole  is  fo  curioufly  painted  and  prepared, 
that  a  knife  is  neceffary  to  detect  the  fraud.  Mr  Of- 
beck  relates,  that  having  one  day  obferved  a  blind  man 
carrying  about  for  fale  fome  of  thofe  trees  called  by 
the  Chinefe  Fohei,  he  purchafed  one,  which  to  appear- 
ance had  fine  double  red  and  white  flowers  ;  but  on 
clofer  examination,  he  found  that  the  flowers  were  takes 
from  anotlitrr  tree,  and  that  one  calyx  was  fo  neatly  fit- 
ted into  the  other,  with  nails  made  of  bamboo,  that  he 
Ihould  fcarcely  have  difcovered  the  deceit  had  not  the 
flowers  begun  to  wither.  The  tree  itfelf  had  buds,  but 
not  one  open  flower. 

"  The  robbers  in  China  fignalize  themfelves  alfo  by 
the  dexterity  and  ingenuity  which  they  difplay  in 
their  profeflion.  They  leldom  have  recourfe  to  afts  of 
violence,  but  introduce  themfelves  into  a  houfe  either 
privately  or  by  forming  fome  connecliun  with  the  fa- 
mily. It  is  as  difficult  in  China  to  avoid  robbery  as  it 
is  to  apprehend  the  criminal  in  the  faft.  If  we  arc 
defirous  of  finding  among  the  Chinefe  opennefs  of  tem- 
per, benevolence,  friendfliip,  and,  laftly,  virtue,  we  mull 
not  feek  for  it  in  cities,  but  in  the  bofom  of  the  coun- 
try, among  that  clafs  of  men  who  have  devoted  them- 
felves to  labour  and  agriculture.  A  Chinefe  ruftic 
often  difcovers  moral  qualities  which  would  add  a 
luftre  to  the  character  of  men  of  the  moft  exalted 
rank.  It  appears  that  rural  lite  naturally  infpires  fen- 
timents  of  benevole;ice  ;  by  continually  receiving  the 
gifts  of  nature,  the  mind  is  enlarged,  and  men  arc 
infenfibly  accuftomed  to  diffufe  them  to  thofe  around 
them." 

The  internal  commerce  of  China  is  much  greater 
than  that  of  all  Europe  ;  but  its  foreign  trade  is  by 
no  means  equal  to  that  of  any  of  the  grand  European- 
powers.  Its  internal  commerce  is  greatly  facilitated 
by  the  vaft  number  of  canals  and  rivers  with  which 
the  country  is  interfered.  The  Chinefe,  however, 
are  not  at  all  fitted  for  maritime  commerce  :  Few 
of  their  veffels  go  beyond  the  ftraits  of  Sunda  ;  their 
longeft  voyages  to  Malacca  extended  only  as  far  as 
Acheen,  towards  the  ftraits  of  Batavia,  and  north- 
ward to  Japan. 

Their  commerce  with  the  laft  mentioned  ifland,  con- 
fidering  the  article  of  exchange,  which  they  procure  at 
Camboya  or  Siam,  produces  them  cent,  per  rent.  Their 
trade  with  the  Manillas  brings  only  about  i;opercent. 
Their  profit  is  more  confiderable  about  Batavia  ;  and 
the  Dutch  fpare  no  pains  to  invite  them  to  traffic  at 
their  fettlements.  The  Chinefe  traders  go  alfo,  though 
not  very  frequently,  to  Acheen,  Malacca,  Thor,  Patan, 
and  Ligor,  belonging  to  Siam  and  Cochin  china;  from. 
whence  they  bring  gold  and  tin,  together  with  fome 
objefts  of  luxury  for  the  table.  A  great  obftacle  to 
the  foreign  commerce  of  the  Chinefe  is  their  indiffe- 
rence about  maritime  affairs,  and  the  bad  conftruClion 
of  their  veffels.  This  they  themfelves  acknowledge  ; 
but  fay,  that  any  attempt  to  remove  it  would  be  dero- 
gating from  the  laws,  and  fubverting  the  couftitution 
of  the  empire.  **9 

The  burying.places  ia  China  are  always  fituated  atpi"js"f^ 
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a  I'mall  cJiftarce  from  a  city  or  toivn,  and  generally 
'  upon  fomc  eminence,  having  pines  or  cyprefles  ufually 
planted  aruunJ  them.  The  form  of  the  tombs  is  va- 
rious according  to  the  difFerfiit  provinces,  and  the 
fituation  of  thofe  for  whom  they  are  intended.  The 
cofiins  of  the  poor  are  placed  under  a  diade  covered 
with  thatch,  or  inclofed  in  a  fmall  building  of  brick 
in  the  form  of  a  tomb.  The  tombs  of  the  rich  arc 
fhapcd  like  a  horfe-llioe,  well  whitened,  and  (inilhed 
with  great  tafte  ;  but  thofe  of  the  mandarins  and  peo- 
ple of  quality  are  much  more  fumptuous  and  elegant. 
A  vault  is  firft  conifrucled,  in  which  the  coffin  ia  fhut 
up  ;  over  this  vault  is  raifed  3  pyramid  of  earth  well 
beat  together,  about  12  feet  in  height  and  10  in 
diameter.  A  layer  of  lime  and  fand  laid  over  this 
earth  makes  a  kindof  plafter,  which  renders  the  whole 
very  durable  and  folid  ;  various  kinds  of  trees  being 
planted  around  it  in  regular  order.  Before  it  is  placed 
a  large  and  long  table  of  white  marble,  on  the  middle 
of  which  is  fet  a  cenfer,  accompanied  with  two  vafes, 
and  the  fame  number  of  caiidletlicks  of  exquifite  work- 
manlhip.  Befides  this  a  great  number  of  figures,  re- 
prcfenting  officers,  eunuchs,  foldiers,  faddled  horfes, 
camels,  lions,  tortoifes,  &c.  are  ranged  round  the 
tombs  in  difT^-Tent  rows ;  which,  F.  du  Halde  aflurcs 
us,   produces  a  very  llriking  effeft. 

When  a  Chinefe  dies  in  a  province  in  which  he  was 
not  born,  his  children  have  a  right,  nay  it  is  their  in- 
difpenfable  duty,  to  tranfport  the  body  to  the  burying- 
place  of  their  anceftors.  A  fon,  who  (hould  be  wanting 
in  this  refped,  would  be  difgraced,  and  his  name  never 
placed  in  the  hall  of  his  anceftors.  This  is  a  vaft  build- 
ing, confidered  as  a  common  to  all  the  branches  ot  the 
fame  family,  and  to  which  they  all  repair  at  a  certain 
feafon  of  the  year.  Sometimes  they  amount  to  fevcn 
or  eight  thoufand  perfons,  whofe  fortune,  dignity,  and 
rank  in  fociety,  are  all  very  different  ;  but  there  no  di- 
ftinclion  of  rank  is  known  ;  age  only  gives  prece- 
dence, and  the  oldcil  always  takes  place  ot  all  the  reft, 
though  he  Ihould  be  the  pooreft  in  the  company. 
The  diltinguidiing  ornament  of  this  hall  is  a  long 
table  fet  againft  the  wall,  upon  which  is  generally  fccn 

the   inia^re  of  one  of  their  anceftors,    who   has  filled 

c  ....  ,         . 

fome  o&ce  of  dillinftion   in   the  empire  with  honour 

to  himfelf,  or  who  has  been  rendered  illuftvious  by  his 
talents  and  abili'ies.  Sometimes  it  only  contains  the 
names  of  men,  women,  and  children,  belonging  to  the 
family,  infcribed  upon  tablets,  together  with  their  age, 
the  day  of  their  death,  and  the  dignities  they  enjoyed 
at  that  time.  Thele  tablets  are  ranged  in  two  rows  upon 
fteps,  and  are  only  about  a  foot  high  each.  In  the 
fpring,  and  fometimes  in  the  autumn,  the  relations  of 
the  deceafed  repair  to  this  hall,  where  the  only  privi- 
.  lege  enjoyed  by  the  richeft  is  that  of  preparing  an  en- 
tertainment, and  treating  the  whole  family  at  their 
own  expence  ;  but  they  never  allow  themfclves  to  tafte 
a  bit  of  any  thing  until  an  offering  has  been  firil 
made  to  their  anceftors.  This  does  not,  however,  ex- 
cufe  them  from  vifiting  the  real  tomb  of  their  an- 
ctilors  once  or  twice  a  year,  generally  in  the  month 
of  April.  At  this  time  they  pluck  the  weeds  and 
bufhes  from  around  the  tomb,  renew  their  expreffions 
of  grief,  and  conclude  by  placing  upon  it  wine  and  pro- 
vifions,  which  fcrve  to  dine  their  affiftants. 

The  funeral  ceremonies  are  confidered  by  the   Chi- 
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nefe  as  the  mod  important  of  any.     A  few  moment*     China, 
after  a  perfon  has  expired,  he  is  drcffed  lu;  in  hiirxh  ~~ 

eft  attire,  and  adorned  with  every  badge  of  his  d:gi.ity  ;  Funjrji 
after  which  he  is  placed  in  the  coffin       The   prepara  c;remo- 
tion  of  a  coffin,   in  which  his  body  may  be  incloled  at  nie*. 
ter  death,  is  one  ot  the  chief  objects  of  attention  to  a 
Chinef:-   during   his   life,  and   great   expence   is  often 
thrown  out  upon  it  ;  infomuch  that  the  poor  will  give 
all   they   are   worh,  and   the  rich  expend  a   thoufand 
crowns,  nay,  a  fon  will  fell  himlelf  for  a  flave  in  order 
to  purchafe  a  coffin  for  his  father.   Sometimes  the  cof- 
fin, when  purchafed  with  all  this  labour  ana  expence, 
will  remain  twenty  years  ufelcfs  in  the  family,  and  is 
confidered  as  the  moft  valuable  piece  of  funuture  in  hig 
poffeffion. 

The  manner  of  interment  is  as  follows  :  Firft  they 
fprinkle  fome  lim.e  in  the  bottom  of  the  cofHn  ;  then 
they  lay  the  body  in  it,  taking  care  to  place  the  hcid 
on  a  pillow,  and  to  add  a  great  deal  of  cotton,  tiiar  it 
may  remain  more  fteady,  and  be  prevented  from  fha- 
king.  In  this  manner  the  body  remains  expofed  UvLfj 
days  ;  but  the  time  may  be  reduced  to  three,  if  any 
weighty  reafon  makes  it  neceffary  ;  and,  during  this 
interval,  all  the  relations  and  friends,  who  are  purpofc- 
ly  invited,  come  and  pay  their  refpeCts  to  the  decea- 
fed, the  neareft  relations  even  remaining  in  the  huufe. 
The  coffin  is  expofed  in  the  hall  ot  ceremony,  which 
is  then  hung  with  white,  but  iome  pieces  of  black  or 
violet-coloured  filk  are  here  and  there  interfperied, 
as  well  as  fome  other  ornaments  of  mourning  lie- 
fore  the  coffin  is  placed  a  table,  on  which  ftands  the 
image  of  the  deceaied,  or  a  carved  ornament  infcri- 
bed with  his  name  ;  and  thefe  are  alw-iys  accom- 
panied with  flowers,  ptrlumes,  and  liglitcd  wax  can- 
dles. 

In  the  mean  time  thofe  who  enter  the  hall  are  ac- 
cuflomed  to  falute  the  deceafed  as  if  he  were  ll.ll  in 
life.  They  proflrate  themfeives  before  the  table,  and 
knock  their  foreheads  feveral  limes  againrt  the  c.i  h  ; 
after  which  they  place  on  the  table  fome  perfumes  and 
wax  candles  provided  for  the  purpofe.  The  fahita- 
tion  which  they  have  made  to  the  deceaied  is  return- 
ed by  the  eldell  ton  accompanied  by  his  brothers. 
The  latter  come  forth  from  behind  a  curtain,  svhich 
hangs  on  one  fide  ot  the  coffin,  creeping  along  the 
ground  until  they  reach  the  fpot  where  thofe  ftand 
whom  they  are  going  to  falute  ;  after  which,  witnout 
rifing  up,  they  return  to  the  place  from  whence  they 
came.  The  women  are  alfo  concealed  behind  the 
fame  curtain,  from  whence  they  every  now  and  then 
fend  forth  difmal  cries.  * 

After  a  number  of  ceremonies  and  invitations,  the 
funeral  proceffion  at  laft  comn.cnces.  A  troop  of  :nen 
march  in  a  file,  carrying  different  figures  made  of 
pafUboard,  and  reprelenting  flave^,  lions,  tigers,  hor- 
fes, &c.  Others  follow,  marching  in  two  files  ;  Jome 
of  which  carry  ftan'lards,  fume  flags  or  ccnfers  filled 
with  perf^umes ;  while,  melancholy  and  plaintive  airs 
arc  played  by  others  on  different  miifical  inftrume  ts. 
Thefe  muficians  immediately  precede  the  coffin,  which 
is  covered  with  a  canopy,  in  form  of  a  dome,  of  violet - 
coloured  filk  ;  its  four  corners  are  ornamented  with 
tufts  of  white  filk  very  neatly  embroidtred,  and  co- 
vered at  the  top  with  net-work.  The  cotltn  is  placed 
or.  the  bottom  of  this  machine,  and   is  carried  by  64 
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men.  The  eldeft  fon,  clothed  in  a  frock  of  canvas, 
'  having  his  body  bent  and  leaning  on  a  ftafF,  follows 
near  the  coffin  ;  and  behind  him  his  brothers  and  ne- 
phews, but  none  of  them  clothed  in  canvas.  Then 
come  the  relations  and  friends,  all  clad  in  moiirning, 
and  followed  by  a  great  number  of  chairs  covered  with 
white  ftuff,  which  contain  the  wives  and  female  flaves 
of  the  deceafcd.  Thefe  make  great  (how  of  forrow 
by  their  doleful  cries  ;  but  M.  G roller  obfcrves,  that, 
in  fpite  of  all  they  can  do,  the  lamentations  of  the 
Chinefe  are  fo  mtthodical,  that  an  European  would  be 
apt  to  conclude  that  they  were  the  efTciSs  of  art  ra- 
ther t!ian  the  natural  eftuiions  of  a  mind  agitated  and 
opprefled  with  grief.  When  they  arrive  at  the  bury- 
ing place,  the  coffin  is  depofited  in  a  tomb  appropria- 
ted for  it,  not  far  from  which  there  are  tables  arran- 
ged in  different  halls,  and  on  which  the  alfiftants  are 
entertained  with  great  fplendour.  The  entertainment 
is  fometimcs  followed  by  frefh  marks  of  homage  to  the 
corpfe  ;  but  tlicfe  are  often  changed  into  thanks  to  the 
eldeft  fon  ;  whe,  however,  anfwers  only  by  figns.  But 
if  the  deceafed  was  a  grandee  of  the  empire,  a  certain 
number,  of  his  relations  never  leave  the  tomb  for  a 
month  or.  two.  There  they  refide  in  apartments  pur- 
poftly  provided  for  them,  and  every  day  renew  their 
marks  of  grief  in  company  with  the  children  of  the  de- 
ceafed. The  magnificence  of  thefe  funeral  ceremo- 
nies is  proportioned  to  the  wealth  or  dignity  of  the 
deceafed.  That  of  one  of  the  brothers  of  the  emper- 
or was  attended  by  16,000  people,  eaeh  of  whom 
had  a  particular  ofiftce  afligned  him  relating  to  the 
ceremony. 

Mourning  continues  in  China  for  three  years  ;  and 
during  all  this  time  they  are  obliged  to  abftain  from 
the  ufe  of  flelhand  wine  ;  nor  can  they  aflift  at  any  en- 
tertainment  of  ceremony,  or  attend  any  public  alTembiy. 
At  firft  they  are  not  even  permitted  to  go  abroad  ; 
and  when  they  do  fo  they  are  carried  in  a  chair  co- 
vered with  a  white  cloth.  Sometimes  the  filial  piety 
of  the  Chinefe  is  carried  to  fuch  a  length,  that  they 
preferve  the  bodies  of  their  deceafed  fathers  in  their 
houfes  for  three  or  four  years  ;  and  thofe  who  do  fo 
impofe  alfo  upon  themfelves  a  great  number  of  other 
duties,  ufing  no  other  feat  during  the  day  but  a  ftool 
covered  with  white  ferge,  and  no  other  bed  but  a  plain 
mat  made  of  reeds,  which  is  placed  near  the  coffin. 

According  to  M.  Grofier,  the  only  diverfions  of  the 
Chinefe  are  thofe  of  hunting  and  fifliing,  dancing  not 
being  praftifed,  and  gaming  forbidden  by  law.  FiHi- 
ing  is  conlidered  by  them  rather  as  an  objeCl  of  com- 
merce and  indullry  than  amuiement.  They  catch  fiili 
by  various  methods  ;  ufing  nets  in  their  great  fifher- 
ies,  but  lines  in  the  private.  In  certain  provinces  alfo 
they  ufe  a  certain  kind  of  bird  whofe  plumage  greatly 
refembles  that  of  a  raven,  but  with  a  much  longer  bill, 
very  (harp  and  hooked.  This  method  of  fifhing  is 
pra£lifed  in  boats,  of  which  great  numbers  may  be 
ieen  on  the  river  about  fun-rifing,  with  the  filking- 
birds  perched  on  their  prows.  Thefe  birds  are  taught 
to  catch  filh  almoit  in  the  fame  mariner  that  dogs  pur- 
fue  game.  Tlie  fiihermen,  after  making  feveral  turns 
with  their  boats,  beat  the  water  ftrongly  with  one  of 
their  oars.  This  ferves  as  a  fignal  to  the  birds,  who  in- 
Itantly  plunge  into  the  water,  and  diving,  fwallow 
as  many  fmaB  filhes  as  they  can,  repairing.imraediately 
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afterwards  to  the  boat,  and  carrying  a  large  one  by  the  CWc 
middle  in  their  bill.  The  fmall  ones  are  prevented  "~~V 
from  pairing  into  the  ftomach  by  a  ring  placed  on  pur- 
pofe  to  confine  its  gullet:  and  thus  the  fiflicrnian  by 
ftroaking  its  neck  with  the  head  downwards,  makes 
the  bird  difgorge  all  thofe  fniall  filh  it  has  fwallowed. 
When  they  have  done  filTiing,  the  rings  are  taken  off, 
and  the  birds  allowed  to  feed.  Wiien  the  fifli  happens 
to  be  too  large  for  a  fingle  bird,  the  others  have  faga- 
city  enough  to  afiill  it  ;  one  taking  it  by  the  tail,  an- 
nother  by  the  head,  &c.  and  thus  they  traufport  it  to 
-their  mailer. 

Another  method  of  filhing,  pradlfcd  only  in  China, 
is  as  follows  :  They  nail  a  board  about  two  feet  in 
breadth,  which  is  covered  with  a  white  ftiining  kind  of 
varnifh,  upon  the  edges  of  a  lorjg  naiTow  boat,  from 
one  end  to  the  other.  This  board  is  placed  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  to  (lope  almoft  imperceptibly  to  the  water. 
It  is  ufed  only  in  the  night-time,  and  is  always  turned 
towards  the  moon,  that  the  reflcftion  of  light  from  the 
luminary  may  increafe  the  fplendour  of  the  varniih. 
The  fifh  in  fporting,  often  miftake  this  varnidied  board 
for  water  ;  and  endeavouring  to  throw  themfelves  into 
it,  fall  into  the  boat. 

The  foldiers  have  a  particular  method  of  filhing 
with  a  bow  and  an  arrow  ;  the  latter  of  which  is  fixed 
to  the  bow  by  a  Ilring,  both  to  prevent  it  from  being 
loft,  and  to  enable  them  to  draw  out  the  fi(h  which 
the  arrow  has  pierced  ;  others  make  ufe  of  tridents 
to  catch  large  filh  which  are  fometimes  found  in  the 
mud. 

Befides  thefe  diverfions  the  Chinefe  have  fome  ftroll- 
ing  players,  but  no  regular  theatres  ;  they  have  like- 
wife  muficians  and  fingers,  but  no  operas,  or  indeed  any 
public  fpeftacle  worthy  of  notice. 

The  language  of  the  Chinefe  is  rot  only  very  an-  qj-  I  ' 
cient,  but,  in  M.  Grofier's  opinion,  is  ftiU  fpoken  asncfela 
in  the  moll  early  ages  without  any  variation.  His  rea-guage. 
fons  for  this  opinion  are,  i.  We  do  not  perceive  in  hif- 
tory,  nor  even  in  the  nioft  fabulous  traditions,  a  fingle 
fact  tending  to  occafion  any  doubt  of  the  language 
fpoken  by  the  ancient  Chinefe  being  different  from 
that  ufed  at  prefent.  2.  China  has  never  changed  its 
inhabitants  ;  and  if  revolutions  have  occafioned  any 
mixture  of  new  languages,  it  appears  that  the  ancient 
language  has  always  been  predominant,  and  that  the 
new  fettlers  have  learned  and  fpoken  it,  as  the  Man- 
chew  Tartars  after  their  conqueft.  3.  The  moll  in- 
telligent and  difeerning  of  the  literati  agree,  that  the 
firft  chapters  of  the  Cbou-king  were  written  under  the 
reign  of  Yao,  2300  )  ears  before  Chrift  ;  and  in  thefe 
(everal  fpeeches  of  the  fii  ft  emperors  ai'e  related  word 
for  word  ;  and  it  is  not  probable  that  the  language  of 
thefe  princes  was  different  from  that  of  the  hillorian. 

4.  A  compliment  paid  to  Yao  by  one  of  his  fubjefts, 
with  the  anfvver  of  that  prince,  are  ftlll  preferved,  as 
well   as  two   fongs   compofed   under  the   fame  reign. 

5.  The  moft  ancient  inlcriptions  in  China  are  all  in 
the  language  fpoken  throughout  the  empire  at  this 
day.  6.  The  Chinefe  have  borrowed  nothing  from 
other  nations;  and  their  attachment  to  their  own  cuf- 
toms,  and  to  antiquity,  mull  undoubtedly  be  very  un- 
favourable to  any  innovation.  The  language  fpoken 
by  the  vulgar,  indeed,  mult  have  undergoi  e  fome 
changes ;  but  thefe  may  be  accounted  trivial,  affecting 

only 
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only  the  pronunciation  ;  which  iT^decd  appears  to  be 
Taricd  in  fome  few  inftances.  It  is  certain,  howcvtr, 
that  the  Chinefe  playtrs  ad  theatrical  pieces  wliich 
were  written  icoo  years  ago,  and  that  tbtfe  are  dill 
undcrftood  throughout  the  empire. 

The  language  of  China  has  no  alphabet  ;  all  the 
words  which  coinpofe  it  confiR  of  one  f)ll:tble  only, 
and  are  very  few  in  number.  Thefe  always  remain 
the  fame,    and  continue  monofyllables  even  when  two 
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In  tlie  Chinefe  there  are  four  different  languages, 
I.  The  Kou  ouen,  or  claffical  language.  This  is  not  ^ 
fpoken  at  prefent,  thougli  it  is  generally  believed  to 
have  been  the  language  of  the  early  ages.  It  is  fo  la- 
conic, and  the  idcds  are  fo  crowded,  that  it  is  very 
difScuIt  to  be  undei  flood  ;  however,  the  literati,  who 
can  read  and  undeviland  it,  are  much  delighted  with 
it.  2.  The  Ouen-tchang  is  the  language  ufed  in  com- 
pofilions  where  a  noble  and  elevated  ftyle  is  requifite. 
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are  joined  together,  being  united  in   the  fame  manner      It  is  never  fpoken,   but  certain  fentences  and  compli 
as  the   Freiich  words  bun  and  jour  are  united  to  form      mentary  exp reffions  are  fometimes  borrowed  from  it, 


ton-jour.  Thefe  monofyllables  never  form  but  one 
found.  When  written  by  an  European,  they  begin 
wi;h  the  letters  cb,  Ich,  f,  g,  or  j,  i,  h,  1,  m,  n,  g,  ng, 
p,  f,  ts,  V,  ou  ;  the  final  Ittters  being  a,  e,  i,  o,  oi,  ou, 
u,  t,  n,  gn.  The  middle  of  Chinefe  woids  confills  of 
vowels  and  confonants  producing  only  one  found,  and 
pronounced  always  as  monofyllables.  The  whole  pri- 
mary words  of  the  language  are  in  number  only  about 
330,  though  fome  diftionaries  make  them  484.  The 
fenfe  of  thefe  words,  however,  is  varied  by  the  accents 
and  changes  of  the  voice  in  pronouncing  them  almoft 
ad  infinitum.  Two  principal  accents  are  known  in 
China  ;  the  piag,  that  is,  even,  without  elevating  or 
dcpreffing  the  voice.  This  divided  into  ijing,  clear, 
and  uio,  oljcure  ;  or  rather  open  and  mute.  The  ac- 
cent tfe  is  fubdivided  into  tchang,  fliarp,  kin,  grave, 
and  jou,  re-entering.  The  tone  is  chjn^  when  one 
raifcs  the  voice  at  th^  end  of  a  word,  as  when  the  ne- 
gative no  is  pronounced  with  great  emphafis  and  force; 
it  is  kiu  when  one  depreffcs  the  voic«  with  an  air  of  ti- 
midity. When  the  accent  is  jou,  the  voice  is  drawn 
back  as  it  were  into  the  throat  ;  and  the  afpiralion 
which  takes  place  on  certain  words  beginning  with  the 
letters  c,  i,  p,  t,  (liU  adds  to  thefe  varieties. 

By  thefe  differences  in  pronunciation  the  fignifica- 
tion  of  the  words  is  totally  changed:  thus  the  word 
tchu  pronounced  by  lengthening  the  u,  and  vvith  a 
clear  tone  of  voice,  ilgnifies  majler  or  hrd :  if  it  is 
pronounced  in  an  uniform  tone  by  lengthening  the  o, 
it  fignifies  hog  :  when  pronounced  lightly  and  with  ra- 
pidity, it  Cignidss  iiliheii  ;  and  when  articulated  with 
a  flrong  voice  deprefled  towards  the  end,  it  figiiifits  a 
fil/tir. 

By  the  conjunftion  and  modification  of  thefe  differ- 
ent monofyllables,  a  Chinefe  can  exprcfs  every  tiling 
he  has  occafion  for  ;  and  it  may  be  eafily  feen  what 
variety  mufl  refult  from  this  art  of  multiplying  words. 
The  Chinefe  language  therefore  has  words  exprcflive 
of  the  fnialleft  variation  of  circumflance,  and  which 
cannot  be  exprefTcd  in  the  European  languages  with- 
out a  circumlocution.  Thus  inllead  of  the  five  words, 
calf,  bull,  ox,  heifer,  cow,  every  time  that  a  cow  has 
-a  calf  file  acquires  a  new  name  in  ihe  language  of 
this  empire  ;  and  Hill  another  when  fhe  becomes  bar- 
ren. An  ox  fed  for  facrifice  has  a  particular  name, 
which  is  changed  when  he  goes  to  the  ahar.  In  like 
manner,  a  while  dictionary  might  be  compofed  of  the 
words  that  are  employed  to  exprefs  the  different  parts 
of  the  emperor's  palace,  and  thole  that  are  in  a  man- 
ner ccnfecrated  to  it  ;  others  being  employed  when  the 
palaces  of  prirces  or  mandarins  are  fpoken  of.  Thus 
the  number  of  their  characters  are  augmented  beyond 
all  bounds,  fo  that  the  greater  part  of  their  literati 
fpeud  all  their  lives  in  Undying  them. 


It  aproaches  near  to  the  laconic  brevity  and  majeflic 
folemnity  of  the  Kou-ouen,  and  is  equally  proper  for 
every  kind  of  fubjcft,  excepting  oidy  the  ambiguities 
of  metaphyfics,  and  the  formal  rugged  diftion  ufed  in 
treating  of  the  abftraft  fcitnces. 

3.  The  Kouan-ha  is  the  language  of  the  court,  of 
people  in  office,  and  of  the  literati.  It  admits  of  fy- 
nonymous  expreffions  to  moderate  the  brevity  of  mo. 
nofyllables  ;  of  pronouns  and  relatives  ;  prepofitions, 
adverbs,  and  particles  ;  to  fupply  the  want  of  cafes, 
moods,  tenfcs,  and  numbers,  which  have  place  in  other 
languages. 

4.  Hing-tan  is  a  kind  of  currupted  language,  or 
ptovincial  dialed,  fpoken  by  the  lower  claffes  in  Chi- 
na ;  and  of  which  every  province,  city,  and  almoft  eve- 
ry village,  has  its  own.  Bcfldes  the  fenfe  of  the 
words,  which  is  changed  in  a  great  variety  of  places, 
they  are  fo  altered  by  diverfity  of  pronunciation  as  to 
be  almoft  unintelligible. 

Tliis  language  is  fo  abfolutely  original,  that  no  tra- 
ces of  the  mofi:  dillant  relation  can  be  perceived,  ei- 
ther in  reference  to  the  form  of  the  charafter,  the  fy- 
llem  on  which  it  appears  to  have  been  conftrufted,  or 
its  peculiar  idiom  to  any  ither  known  language  to  be 
met  with  upon  the  face  of  the  earth.  Many  attempts 
indeed  have  been  made  by  the  learned  and  ingenious, 
to  difcover  fome  affinity  between  it  and  different  lan- 
gmges  ;  but  we  apprehend  without  fuccefs.  Etymo- 
logical coniparifons  arc  often  fancitul  and  Itrained,  and 
feldom  fail  to  lead  to  erroneous  conclufions.  It  may 
indeed  be  admitted  that  it  is  poffible  to  trace  a  refem- 
blance  between  the  found  of  the  Chinefe  language,  and 
thofe  of  other  nations,  yet  no  art  or  ingenuity,  no  ety- 
mological trick,  as  Mr  Barrow  cxprefles  himfelf,  will 
ever  be  able  to  trace  any  analogy  between  their  writ- 
ten charafters,  farther  than  that  they  are  made  up  of 
points  and  lines,  which  might  conftitute  an  affinity  be- 
tween the  Chinefe  and  any  other  language  on  the  face 
of  the  earth.  It  has  no  alphabetical  arrangement,  but 
confifts  purely  of  a  prodigious  number  of  arbitrary 
flgns,  fettled  by  convention,  and  wliich  have  no  exter- 
nal affi.iity  to  the  things  they  are  meant  to  defcribe. 
The  ridiculous  conjcctnrcs  often  made  on  this  fubjeA 
by  etymologifts  might  be  pardoned  if  they  were  meant 
to  be  fatirical,  like  Dean  Swift's  antiquity  of  the  En- 
glifh  tongue,  from  whieli  he  makes  the  Hebrew, 
Greek,  and  Latin,   to  be  derivatives. 

Such  is  the  nature  of  the  Chinefe  language,  that  it  ' 
would  be  abfurd  to  expcft  among  that  people  fnch  high  - 
attainments  in  every  branch  of  literaturc^as  arc  to  be 
met  with  in  Europe.  In  the  opinion  of  fome  very 
eminent  men,  their  acquaintance  with  erudition  of  any- 
kind  was  as  gre.'.t  lozo  years  ago  as  it  is  at  prefent, 
while  others  are  perfuaded  that  they  are  rather  on  the 

devUjie.  ■ 
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decline.     Tliey  pretend  indeed,  but  without  adducing  tain  only  a  cci'tain   number  of  words  ;    all  of  wliith 

any  fatisfaftory  proof  of  its  trutli,  that  the  monuments  muft  be  ranged  according  to  the  rules  of  quantity,  and  ' 

of  literature  were  deftroyed  by  the  tyrant  She-whang-  terminate  in  rhyme.     The  number  of  verfes  in  a  ftrophe 

'      '^'    "'  <    -   r  y  is  not  determined  ;   but  they  muft  be  uniform,  and  pre- 
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te,  2CO  years  before  the  Chriftian  era,  that  fiicceeding 
generations  might  confider  him  as  the  firft  civilized 
emperor  who  had  fwayed  the  fccpter  over  that  exten- 
five  country.  The  chief  works  at  prefent  among  them, 
which  arc  moft  valued,  ftudied,  and  Icaft  underftood, 
are  the  five  claffics  collcfttd  by  their  favourite  Cong- 
foo-tfe,  4JO  years  B.  C.  and  which  it  feems  had  the  good 
fortune  to  efcape  the  unlettered  fury  of  She-whang-te. 
Thcfe  claffics  are  enumerated  by  Mr  Barrow  in  the 
following  order. 


fent  the  fame  diftribution  of  rhymes.  The  fmall  num- 
ber of  poetical  expreifions  contained  in  the  Chin^le 
language  has  rendered  it  necctTary  to  extend  the  poeti- 
cal licence  to  a  great  length  in  this  refpect.  The  Chl- 
nefe  poets  are  allowed  to  employ  a  blank  verfe  in  eve- 
ry four.  They  are  acquainted  with  moft  kinds  of  poe- 
try in  ufe  among  us.  They  have  ftanzas,  odes,  ele- 
gies, idyls,  eclogues,  epigrams,  fatires,  and  even  touts 
rimes.     The   common    people   have   alfo    balladj  and 


I.   Shoo'Liiig,     A  colleflion  of  records  and  ajinals  of     fongs  peculiar  to  thenifclves.     Some  of  the  moft  diftin- 


various  princes,    commencing  more  than  2cco  years 
3.  C. 

2.  Shie  h'mg.  Odes,  fonnets,  and  maxImB;  moft  of 
them  fo  abundant  in  metaphor,  and  fo  obfcure,  that 
m'uch  of  the  lenfe  is  to  be  made  out  by  the  tranfla- 
tor, 

3.  Te  liing.  The  perfcft  and  the  broken  lines  of 
F  >  ftee  J  the  moft  ancient  relick  in  China,  and  per- 
haps  tlie  firft  attempt   at  written  language  :    now   per- 

.fiCtly  incomprehcnfible. 

4.  Chung-choo.     Spring  and  autumn.     The  hiftory 


guilhed  of  the  literati  have  even  thought  it  of  impoi-- 
tance  enough  to  turn  the  moft  celebrated  maxims  of 
morality,  with  the  rules  of  civility,  into  verfe.  Their 
poetry  is  Icldom  difgraced  by  any  kind  of  obfcenity  ; 
and  indeed  any  luch  thing  would  be  fevercly  puniftied 
by  government.  That  fevere  attention  with  which 
every  thing  tending  to  corrupt  the  morals  is  watched 
in  China,  prohibits  not  only  poems  of  this  kind,  but 
likewife  romances  of  all  forts.  The  police,  however, 
permits  fuch  novels  as  have  an  ufcful  tendency,  and  in 
which  nothing  is  introduced  prejudicial  to  found  mora- 
of  fome  of  the  kings  of  L.00  :   the  work  principally  of     lity.      Every  author  who  writes  againft  government  is 
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Cong  foo-tfe, 

5.  Lee-lee.  Ceremonies  and  moral  duties,  a  compi- 
lation  of  Cong- foo-tfe. 

Without  a  complete  change  of  the  Chinefe  language 
and  a  more  extenfive  and  friendly  intercourfc  with  fo- 
reign nations,  it  is  lot  at  all  probable  that  that  peo- 
ple will  ever  rank  high  for  their  knowledge  of  litera- 
ture. 

There  are  five  kinds  of  writing  mentioned  by  the 
Chinefe  hterati  ;  the  moil  modern  of  which  is  a  me- 
thod of  tracing  out  the  charafters  with  a  pencil.  This 
is  difficult,  and  requires  much  experience  ;  at  any  rate, 
it  disfigures  the  charatlers  greatly,  and  is  therefore 
only  ufe d  \n  the  prefcriptions  of  phyficians,  prefaces  to 
books,  and  infcriptions  of  fancy.  The  tracing  of  cha- 
racters with  neafnefs  and  accuracy,  however,  as  we 
have  already  had  occafion  to  obferve,  is  greatly  admi- 
red in  China.  They  are  often  preferred  to  the  moll 
elegant  painting;  and  fome  will  give  a  moft  exorbitant 
price  for  a  page  of  an  old  book,  if  it  happens  to  be 
neatly  written.  They  pay  particular  attention  to  well 
formed  charafters  even  in  the  moft  common  books ; 
and  if  any  of  the  leaves  happen  to  fall  off,  will  replace 
them  with  the  greateft  attention.  To  apply  them  to 
any  vile  purpofe,  tread  them  under  foot,  &c.  would  be 
reckoned  an  unpardonable  violation  of  decency  and 
politenefs ;  nay,  it  often  happens,  that  workmen,  fuch 
Bs  mafons  and  joiners,  dare  not  tear  a  printed  leaf  of 
paper  fixed  to  the  wall. 

Punctuation  was  not  formerly  ufed  in  China,  nor  are 
points  as  yet  employed  in  works  of  an  elevated  ttyle, 
cr  fuch  as  are  to  be  prefented  to  the  emperor.  Poe- 
try isfeldom  an  objeft  of  attention,  tliough  the  tafte 
for  it  feems  to  be  pretty  general  in  China.  Their  ver- 
filication  hriS  its  rules,  and  Is  noJeis  difficult  than  that 
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punifhed  with  death,  as  well  as  all  thofe  who  have 
had  any  hand  in  the  printing  or  diftribution  of  his 
works. 

The  arts  of  making  paper  and  printing  have  beenChlntfcf 
long  known  among  the  Chinefe.  That  kind  of  paperper. 
now  in  ufe  was  firft  manufaclured  about  105  years  be- 
fore the  Chriftian  era.  Before  that  period  they  ufed 
cloth,  and  various  kinds  of  filk  fluff,  inftead  of  paper  ; 
and  to  this  day  they  ftiU  preferve  a  cuftom  of  writing 
the  praifes  of  the  dead  upon  large  pieces  of  filk,  which 
are  fufpended  on  one  fide  of  the  coffin,  and  carried  in 
funeral  proccffions  ;  and  of  ornamenting  their  apart- 
ments with  maxims  and  moral  fentences  written  in  the 
fame  manner.  In  ages  Hill  more  early,  they  wrote 
with  a  kind  of  ftylc  upon  pieces  of  bamboo,    or  even  I 

upon  plates  of  metal.  The  firft  paper  was  invented 
by  a  mandarin.  He  took  the  bark  of  trees,  hemp,  and 
old  pieces  of  filk-ftuff,  boiling  them  together  until  they 
were  reduced  to  a  kind  of  pafte,  of  which  he  formed 
his  paper  ;  which  by  degrees  was  brought  to  perfec- 
tion, and  the  art  ot  whitening  and  giving  it  a  hiftre 
found  out.  A  great  number  of  different  fubftances 
are  now  ufed  in  this  empire  for  making  paper  ;  fuch 
as  the  bamboo  reed,  the  cotton  (hi  nb,  the  bark  of  the 
plant  called  kou  chu,  and  ot  the  mulberry  tree  ;  hemp, 
the  ftraw  of  wheat  and  rice,  parchment,  the  cods  of 
the  filk- worm,  and  feveral  other  fubftances  unknown 
in  Europe.  In  this  manuJactnre  the  bark  of  trees  and 
(hrubs  is  ufed,  and  the  woody  fubllance  of  the  bamboo 
and  cotton  tree,  after  it  has  been  macerated  and  redu- 
ced to  a  thin  pafte.  Moft  of  the  Chineie  paper,  how- 
ever, is  attended  with  the  dlladvantage  of  being  very 
fufceptible  of  moilhire,  readily  attracts  the  dull,  and 
worm.s  infcnfibly  get  into  it  :  to  prevent  which  incon- 
veniences, it  Is  neceffary  to  beat  the  books  often,  and 


of  other  nations.     Only  the  moft  harmonious,   energe-  expofe  them  to  the  fun.     That  made  of  cotton  is  the 

tic,  and  piclurcfque  words,  are  to  be  employed,  and  prettlert,  and  moft  ufed  of  any.      All  of  them,  how- 

they  muft  always  be  ufed  in  the  fame  fcnfe  in  which  ever,  are  much  fotter  and  fmoother  than  ours  ;   which 

tliey  were  ufcj  by  the  aiicienti.     Each  verfe  can  con-  is  abfolutely  neceffary  for  their  method  of  writing  with 
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aptncil,  in  order  that  it  may  run  witli  freedom,  which 
'  it  could  not  do  upon  ours.  It  is  formed  into  fhcets 
of  an  enormous  lize  ;  fo  that  it  would  be  no  difficult 
matter  to  procure  from  the  manufaiSoiies  of  this  em- 
pire (heets  of  paper  30  or  40  feet  long. 

The  Chinefe  ink  came  originally  from  Corea  ;  and 
it  was  not  until  the  year  9C0,  that  they  hit  upon  the 
method  cf  making  it  to  perfeftion.  The  bed  is  made 
in  Hcei-lchfou  in  the  province  of  Klangnan ;  but  its 
comoofition  is  a  fecret,  which  the  workmen  conceal 
not  onlv  from  ftrangers  but  from  their  fellow-citizens. 
When  a  Chintfe  has  occafioii  to  write,  he  places  up. 
on  his  table  a  piece  of  polillied  marble,  having  a  ca- 
vity at  one  of  its  extremities  to  contain  a  little  wa- 
ter. In  this  he  dips  the  end  of  his  cake  of  ink,  and 
rubs  it  upon  the  fmooth  part  of  the  marble  ;  and  as 
he  prefles  more  or  lefs  ftrongly,  the  liquor  acquires 
a  deeper  or  lighter  tinge  of  black.  When  he  has 
done  writing,  the  ftone  is  carefully  waihed ;  for  it 
would  be  diiTionoured  bv  allowing  the  lead  fpot  to 
remain.  The  pencils  ufed  in  writing  are  commonly 
made  of  the  fur  of  a  rabbit,  and  confequently  very 
foft. 

The  Chinefe  method  of  printing  is  exceedingly  dif- 
ferent from  ours  ;  and  indeed  it  would  be  in  a  manner 
impoffible  to  have  mo\'eable  types  for  fuch  a  number 
of  ctiarafters  as  their  language  requires.  The  whole 
work  which  they  intend  to  print  is  therefore  engraved 
upon  blocks  of  wood  ;  and  their  method  of  proceed- 
ing is  as  follows.  They  firft  employ  an  excellent  wri- 
ter, who  tranfcrihes  the  whole  upon  very  thin  paper. 
The  engraver  glues  each  of  tlie  leaves  of  the  manu- 
fcript  upon  a  piece  of  plank  made  of  any  hard  wood  : 
be  then  traces  over  with  a  graver  the  ftrokes  of  the 
writing,  carves  out  the  charafters  in  relief,  and  cuts 
down  the  intermediate  part  of  the  wood.  Thus  each 
page  of  a  book  requires  a  feparate  plank  ;  and  the  ex- 
ceffive  multiplication  of  thefe  is  no  doubt  a  verv  great 
inconvenience,  one  chamber  being  fcarce  fufficient  to 
preferve  thofe  employed  for  a  fingle  book.  The  ad- 
vantages are,  that  the  work  is  thus  free  from  typogra- 
phical errors,  and  the  author  has  no  occafion  to  cor- 
reft  the  proofs.  Thus  alfo  the  bookfellers  in  China 
have  a  decided  advantage  over  thofe  of  Europe,  as 
they  are  able  by  this  method  of  printing  to  throw  off 
copies  according  to  their  fale,  without  running  the  rilk 
of  being  ruined  by  too  large  an  edition.  In  this 
method  the  beauty  of  the  work  depends  entirely  up- 
on the  ficill  of  the  writer  previoufly  employed.  The 
engravers  are  exceedingly  dexterous,  and  imitate  eve- 
ry ftroke  fo  exaftly,  that  it  is  fometimes  difficult  to 
dillinguiAi  a  printed  work  from  one  that  is  only  writ- 
ten. 

The  method  of  printing  in  China  is  not  by  a  prefs 
as  in  Europe,  as  neither  their  wooden  planks  nor  their 
foft  paper  could  fuftain  fo  much  preffure.  They  firft 
place  the  plank  level,  and  then  fix  it  in  that  pofition. 
The  printer  is  provided  with  twobrufhes,  and  with  the 
hardi.il.  daubs  the  plank  with  ink  ;  and  one  daubing  is 
fufficient  for  four  or  five  leaves.  After  a  leal  has  been 
adjulled  upon  the  plank,  the  workman  takes  the  fecond 
brulli,  which  is  fofter  than  the  former,  and  of  an  ob- 
long figure,  and  draws  it  gently  over  the  paper,  pref- 
fing  it  down  a  little,  that  it  may  receive  the  ink.  The 
degree  of  preffure  is  to  be  regulated  by   the  quantity 
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of  ink  upon  the  plank  :  and  in  this  manner  one  man  Ch.'m. 
is  able  to  throw  off  almoft  lo.coo  copies  a  day.  The  "~~^ 
ink  ufed  for  printing  is  different  from  that  formerly 
dcfcribed,  and  which  is  ufed  in  writing.  The  leaves, 
on  account  of  the  thinnefs  of  the  paper,  are  printed 
only  upon  one  fide  ;  on  which  account  each  leaf  of  a 
book  is  double,  fo  that  the  fold  Hands  uppermoil,  and 
the  opening  is  towards  the  back,  where  it  is  ftltched. 
Hence  the  Chinefe  books  are  not  cut  on  the  edges,  but 
on  the  back.  They  are  generally  bound  in  gray  pafte- 
board,  which  is  very  ntat;  and  thofe  who  with  to  have 
them  more  elegantly  done,  get  the  pafleboard  covered 
with  fatin,  flowered  taffety,  and  fometimes  with  gold 
and  filver  brocade.  Their  books  arc  neither  gilt  nor 
coloured  on  the  edges  like  ours. 

It  has  been  fo  juftly  and  fo  frequently  obferved, 
that  the  liberty  of  the  prefs  muft  ever  prove  fatal  to 
the  exiftence  of  tyranny  and  fuperftition,  that  it  is  a 
circumftance  peculiarly  fingular  to  behold  the  liberty 
of  the  prefs  flourilbing  under  a  defpotic  government  ; 
yet  this  is  aftually  the  cafe  in  China,  although  its  go- 
vernment  may  be  faiJ  to  be  founded  on  error,  and  fup- 
ported  by  oppreffion.  It  was  the  liberty  of  the  prefs 
which  accomplllhed  the  overthrow  of  facerdotal  tyran- 
py  in  many  European  countries,  by  enlightening  the 
minds  of  thofe  who  were  enflaved.  When  the  art  of 
printing  firft  foimd  its  way  into  England,  an  intelli- 
gent perfon  obferved  to  the  abbot  of  Weftminfter,  "  If 
you  don't  take  care  to  deftroy  that  machine,  it  will 
very  foon  deftroy  your  trade."  It  was  fortunate,  how- 
ever, for  fucceeding  generations,  that  neither  the  ab- 
bot nor  his  fanftified  cotemporaries  had  the  penetration 
to  difcover  the  truth  of  this  predicllon,  elfe  the  ages  of 
darknefs  and  fuperftition  would  probably  have  beeo 
protracted  to  the  prefent  day.  ,j. 

The  art  of  manufafturing  filk,  according  to  the  beft  Vaft  quao. 
authorities,  was  communicated  by  the  Chinefe  to  the  "'y  """'k 
Perfians,  and  from  them  to  the  Greeks.     The  art  has^"'*""'^- 
been  known  in  this  empire  from  the  remoteft  antiqui- 
ty ;  and  the  breeding  of  Clk-worms  and  making  of  filk 
was  one  of  the  employments  even  of  the  emprefi  :s  in 
very  early  ages. 

The  moft  beautiful  filk  in  the  whfje  empire  is  that 
of  Tche-kiang,  which  is  wrought  by  the  manufatlories 
of  Nanking.  From  thefe  are  brought  all  the  ftuffs 
ufed  by  the  emperor,  and  fuch  as  he  diftributes  in  pre- 
fents  to  his  nobility.  A  great  number  of  excellent 
workmen  are  alfo  drawn  to  the  manufatlories  of  Can- 
ton by  the  commerce  with  Europe  and  other  parts  of 
Afia.  Here  are  manufaftured  ribbons,  ftockings,  and 
buttons.  A  pair  of  filk  ftockings  here  coft  little  more 
than  6s.  fterling. 

The  quantity  of  filk  produced  in  China  feems  to  be 
almoft  inexhauftible  ;  the  internal  confumption  alone 
being  incredibly  great,  befides  that  which  is  exported 
in  the  commerce  with  Europe  aud  the  reft  of  Afia. 
In  this  empire  all  who  poflefs  a  moderate  fortune  wear 
filk  clothes ;  none  but  the  lower  clafs  of  people  wear- 
ing cotten  (luffs,  which  are  commonly  dyed  blue.  The 
principal  ftuffs  manufactured  by  them  are  plain  and 
(lowered  gauzes,  of  which  they  make  fumraer-dreftcs  ; 
damafk  of  all  colours;  ftripcd  and  black  fatins;  naped, 
flowered,  ftripcd,  clouded,  and  pinked  tailcties  ;  crapes, 
brocades,  plufli,  different  kinds  of  velvet,  and  a  mul- 
titude of  other  ftuffs  unknown  in  Europe,  They  make 
F  partleular 
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particular  ufe  of  two  kinds  ;  one  named  loiinnlfe,  a 
kind  of  fatin  much  ftronger,  but  which  has  lefs  luftre, 
thai)  that  of  Europe  ;  the  other  a  kind  of  taffety,  of 
ivhlch  they  make  drawers  and  linings.  It  is  woven 
exceedingly  clofe,  and  is  yet  fo  plialjle  that  it  may  be 
rumpled  and  rubbed  between  tlie  hands  without  any 
creafe  ;  and  even  when  wafhed  like  cotton  cloth,  it 
lofes  very  little  of  its  luilre.  They  manufafture  alfo 
a  kind  of  gold  brocades,  but  of  fuch  a  flight  nature, 
that  they  cannot  be  worn  in  clothes  :  they  are  fabrica- 
ted by  wrapping  fine  flips  of  gilt  paper  round  the 
threads  of  lilk. 

Porcelain  is  another  great  branch  of  Chinefe  manu- 
fafltire,  and  employs  a  vail  number  of  workmen.  The 
finell  is  made  in  a  village  called  King-te-Ching  in  the 
province  of  Kiangf:.  Maiiufaftories  haTC  alfo  been 
crefted  in  the  provinces  of  Fo-kien  and  Canton,  but 
their  produce  is  not  efteemed  :  and  one  which  the  em- 
peror  caufed  to  be  erefted  at  Peking,  in  order  to  be 
under  his  own  infpeftion,  mifcarried  entirely. 

The  Chinefe  divide  their  porcelain  into  feveral  claf- 
fes,  according  to  its  different  degrees  of  finenefs  and 
beauty.  The  whole  of  the  firft  is  referved  for  the  ufe 
of  the  emperor,  fo  that  none  of  it  ever  comes  into  the 
hands  of  other  perfons,  unlefs  it  happen  to  be  cracked 
or  otherwife  damaged  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  be  un- 
worthy of  being  prefented  to  the  fovereign.  Among 
that  fent  to  the  emperor,  however,  there  Is  fome  por- 
celain of  an  inferior  quality,  which  he  difpofes  of  in 
prefcnts.  There  is  fome  doubt,  therefore,  whether  any 
'  of  the  finell  Chinefe  porcelain  was  ever  fecn  in  Europe. 
Some  value,  however.  Is  now  put  upon  the  European 
porcelain  by  the  Chinefe  thenifelves. 

The  ufe  of  glafs  is  very  ancient  In  China,  though 
it  does  not  appear  that  great  value  was  ever  put  upon 
this  kind  of  ware,  the  art  of  manufacturing  it  having 
been  frequently  loft  and  rcTived  again  in  this  empire. 
They  greatly  admire  the  workmanfliip  of  the  Euro- 
pean cryftal,  but  prefer  their  own  porcelain,  which 
flands  hot  liquors,  and  is  much  lefs  liable  to  be  broken. 
The  little  ellimation  in  which  this  fubftance  was  held, 
is  even  mentioned  by  their  own  writers  in  fpeaking  of 
the  falfe  pearlj-,  mirrors,  and  other  toys  which  were 
made  in  former  ages.  The  remembrance  of  a  very 
large  glafs  vcflcl,  however,  which  was  made  in  627,  is 
ftill  prcfervcd  ;  and  of  which  it  was  faid  that  a  mule 
Could  as  eafily  enter  it  as  a  gnat- could  enter  a  pitcher. 
In  order  to  tranfport  this  monftrous  veffel  from  the 
place  where  it  was  manufaflured  to  the  emperor's  pa- 
lace, it  was  neceffary  to  inclofe  it  in  a  net,  the  four 
corners  of  which  were  fixed  to  four  carriages.  The 
fame  Indifference  with  regard  to  glafs  Is  ftill  entertain, 
f  d  by  the  prefent  emperors  ;  however,  a  glafs-houfe  is 
fftabliflied  at  Peking,  where  a  number  of  vafcs  and 
other  works  are  made;  and  thefe  are  fo  much  the  more 
difiicult  in  the  execution,  as  none  of  them  are  blown. 
This  manufactory,  as  well  as  many  others,  is  confider- 
ed  only  as  an  appendage  of  the  court,  deftined  for  the 
purpofes  of  pomp  and  magnilicence. 

It  feems  evident  that  medicine  muft  have  been  one 
of  the  carlicft  fliidits  to  which  mankind  turned  their 
attention,  at  leaft  when  they  had  attained  to  fome  de- 
gree of  civilization.  It  is  the  common  lot  of  humanity 
to  be  born  to  trouble  asthe  fparks  fly  upward,  and  there- 
fore an  afliduous  application  to  the  ftudy  of  thofe  difeafes 
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to  which  man  Is  fubjeft,  either  with  a  view  to  efFeft  a 
radical  cure,  or  even  to  mitigate  tlie  virulence  of  their  ^ 
fymptoms,  muft  have  fccured  to  fuch  characters  the 
efteem  and  admiration  of  the  world.  Even  favages 
have  dilcovered  refpedl  for  fnch  of  their  own  nation  as 
could  remove  obftruftions,  heal  bruifes,  or  adminifter 
relief  to  the  mifcrable  in  any  ftiape  whatever.  The 
Chinefe  in  this  refpedl  are  perfectly  unique,  and  feem 
to  differ  from  every  nation  under  heaven  in  their  no- 
tions of  medicine.  They  have  no  public  feminaries 
where  the  healing  art  may  be  taught,  becaufe  they 
do  not  confider  the  knowledge  of  any  branch  of 
medicine  as  in  the  finalleft  degree  neceflary.  The 
very  beft  performances  of  this  nature  to  be  met  with 
In  China,  are  little  more  than  mere  enumerations 
of  the  names  and  fuppofed  qualities  of  different  plan.ts, 
— a  fufficient  ftock  of  knowledge  for  conftituting  a 
Chinefe  phyfician.  In  a  country  where  the  people  are 
fo  credulous,  and  the  medical  art  at  fuch  a  low  ebb,  it 
would  be  a  Angular  circumftance  to  find  no  quacks. 
In  every  city,  therefore,  of  this  vaft  empire,  multi- 
tudes  are  to  be  met  with  continually  vending  noftrums, 
as  pretended  fpecifics  for  fome  difeafe  or  other,  and 
the  eafy  credulity  of  the  people  affords  them  a  comfort- 
able  fubfiftcnce. 

Were  the  Chinefe  perpetual  ftrangers  to  every  fpe- 
cies  of  difeafe,  it  would  enable  us  to  account  for  their 
unnatural  apathy  or  indifference  about  the  ftudy  of 
phyfic  ;  but  It  will  remain  an  inexplicable  paradox, 
when  we  are  affured  upon  undoubted  authority,  that 
they  are  fubjeft  to  a  multiplicity  of  diftempers.  The 
fmallpox,  ophthalmia,  contagious  fevers,  fometimes 
the  venereal,  or  Canton  ulcer,  as  it  is  denominated  by 
themlelves,  are  a  it^  of  the  maladies  incident  to  the 
Chinefe,  which  might  conftitute  a  powerful  ftimulus, 
one  would  imagine,  to  the  ftudy  of  phyiic,  with  unre- 
mitting affiduity,  which  it  is  certain  they  do  not,  as 
appears  from  the  fubfequent  aflertion  of  Dr  Gregory, 
"  In  the  greateft,  moft  ancient,  and  moft  civilized 
empire  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  an  empire  that  was 
great,  populous,  and  highly  civilized  2000  years  ago, 
when  this  country  was  as  favage  as  New  Zealand  is  at 
prefent,  no  fuch  good  medical  aid  can  be  obtained  a- 
mong  the  people  of  it,  as  a  fmart  boy  of  16,  who  had 
been  but  12  months  apprentice  to  a  good  and  well  em- 
ployed Edinburgh  furgeon,  might  reafonahly  be  expec- 
ted to  afford."  This  gives  us  a  melancholy  pifture  of 
the  ftate  of  medicine  in  China,  which,  however,  is 
confirmed  by  the  united  teftimony  of  Sir  George 
Staunton  and  Mr  Barrow. 

The  people  of  China  are  faid  to  be  in  the  poffeffioa 
of  a  method  for  afcertaining  whether  a  man  has  been 
murdered,  or  committed  an  aft  of  fuiciiie,  of  the  pro- 
bability of  which  our  readers  will  be  able  to  judge 
from  the  following  procefs.  The  body  to  be  examin- 
ed is  waflted  with  vinegar.  A  large  fire  is  kindled  in 
a  pit  dug  for  the  purpofe,  fix  feet  long,  three  wlde» 
and  the  fame  in  depth.  The  fire  receives  new  accef- 
fion  of  fuel  till  the  pit  acquires  the  temperature  of  a 
heated  oven,  when  the  whole  of  the  lemaining  fuel  is 
taken  out,  and  a  large  quantity  of  wine  is  poured  into 
the  pit.  The  body  is  then  placed  at  full  length  on 
ofier  twigs  over  the  mouth  of  it,  and  covered  with  a 
cloth  for  two  hours,  that  the  fteam  of  the  wine  may 
aft  upon  the  body  In  all  direftions.      The  Chinefe,  it 
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is  fa!d,  afTert  that  if  the  blows  given  the  body  were  fo 
'  violent  as  to  occalion  death,  this  proccfs  makes  the 
marks  of  them  clearly  appear,  let  the  (late  of  the  bo- 
dy, when  fubjcfted  to  this  teft,  be  ever  fo  cadave- 
rous. 

With  regard  to  the  mudc  of  the  Chinefe,  we  have 
the  fame  ftories  related  as  of  the  Greeks  and  Egyp- 
tians, viz.  that  in  former  ages  the  miiiicians  could 
make  brute  animals  leap  at  the  found  of  their  inftru- 
ments.  Our  author,  M.  Grofie*-,  indeed,  does  not 
quote  any  Clu'nefe  author  who  alTerts  that  the  ancient 
mufic  coulJ  make  trees  dance,  or  flones  arrange  them- 
felves  into  a  city  ;  but  he  quotes  them,  afferting,  "  that 
the  muficians  could  call  down  fuperior  fpirits  of  every 
a.'^K  from  the  ethereal  regions ;  raife  up  the  manes  of 
departed  beings  ;  infpire  men  with  a  love  of  virtue  ; 
and  lead  them  to  the  praftice  of  their  duty."  EffedVs 
of  this  fuperuatural  kind  are  attributed  to  the  facred 
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mufic  by  the  infpired  writers  ;  as  in  the  cafe  of  Saul, 
out  of  whom  an  evil  fpirit  departed  at  the  fouad  of 
David's  harp  ;  and  of  Elitha,  who  was  infpired  with 
the  fpirit  of  prophecy  at  the  found  of  a  mulical  in- 
ftrument.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the  relations 
both  of  the  Greeks  md  Chinefe  are  founded  upon 
fafts  of  this  kind  ;  and  we  cannot  from  thence  inter, 
that  the  mufic  of  early  ages  was  at  all  fuperior  to 
that  which  followed.  According  to  thofe  who  have 
employed  much  time  in  thefe  rcfearches,  the  ancient 
Chinefe  were  acquainted  with  the  divifion  of  the  oc- 
tave into  twelve  femitones  ;  and  that  before  the  time 
of  Pythagoras,  or  even  Mercury  himfelf  :  that  the 
lyre  of  Pythagoras,  his  invention  of  the  diatonic  tetra- 
chords,  and  the  formation  of  his  graild  fyftem,  were 
merely  borrowed  from  the  ancient  Chinefe.  In  fhort, 
it  is  maintained,  that  the  Greeks,  even  Pythagoras 
himfelf,  did  nothing  but  apply  to  llrings  that  theory 
which  the  Chinefe  had  before  formed,  and  applied  to 
pipes. 

At  prefent  the  Chinefe  are  not  acquainted  with  the 
life  of  our  mufical  notes  ;  they  have  not  that  diverfity 
of  figns  which  diftinguifh  the  different  tones,  and  the 
gradual  elevation  or  depreffion  of  the  voice,  nor  any 
thing  to  point  out  the  various  modifications  of  found 
to  produce  harmony.  They  have  only  a  few  charac- 
ters to  mark  the  principal  notes  ;  and  all  the  airs  they 
Jearn  are  repeated  merely  by  rote.  The  emperor 
Kang-hi  was  therefore  greatly  aftonlfhed  at  the  facili- 
ty with  which  an  European  could  catch  and  remember 
an  air  the  firll  time  he  heard  it.  In  1679  he  fent  for 
Fathers  Grimaldi  and  Pereira,  to  play  fome  tunes  on 
the  harpfichord,  of  which  they  had  before  made  him  a 
prefent.  He  was  greatly  entertained  with  their  mufic, 
but  altogether  aftonilhed  when  he  found  that  F.  Perei- 
ra could  take  down  a  Chinefe  air  while  the  mulicians 
were  playing  it,  and  then  repeat  the  whole  without 
omitting  a  fingle  note.  Having  made  fevcral  trials  of 
this  kind  in  order  to  fatisfy  himfelf,  he  btftowed  the 
higheft  encomiums  upon  the  European  raulic,  and  the 
means  furnlihcd  by  it  to  facilitate  and  leffen  the  la- 
bour of  the  memory.  "  I  mull  confefs  (fays  he)  that 
the  European  mufic  is  incomparable,  and  that  the  like 
of  this  F.  Pereira  is  not  to  be  found  in  my  whole  king- 
,,4  dom." 
vtufical  In-  The  Chinefe  have  always  diftinguifhed  eight  diffcr- 
U-oaicnt;.    cnt  founds  ;  and  they  believe  that  nature,   in  order  to 


produce  thefe,  formed  eight  different  kinds  of  fono- 
rous  bodies.  The  order  in  which  they  diftribute  thefe 
founds,  and  the  inftruments  they  have  contrived  to  pro. 
duce  them,  are,  i.  The  found  of  fl<in  produced  by 
drums  (  2.  That  of  Hone  produced  by  the  iirig ;  ^.  The 
found  of  metal  by  bells  j  4.  That  of  baked  earth  by 
the  /juien  ;  5.  Of  filk  by  the  I'm  and  che  ;  6.  Of 
wood  by  the  yu  and  tchou  ;  7.  Of  the  bamboo  by  the 
loan,  and  different  flutes  ;  8.  That  of  a  gourd  by  the 
cke/ig. 

The  drums  were  originally  compofed  of  a  box  made 
of  baked  earth,  and  covered  at  the  extremities  with 
the  llcin  of  fome  animal  ;  but  on  account  of  tlie  brit- 
tlenefs  of  baked  earth,  wood  was  foon  fubftitmcd  in 
its  (lead.  Greater  part  of  ihefe  inftruments  are  Ihaped 
like  our  barrels,  hut  fome  are  cylindric. 

The  inftruments  formed  of  the  fonorous  Hones  are 
called  iin^,    diftinguiihed    into    tp  king   and  pien-ling. 


Cliinj. 


The  tfiking  confifts  only  of  one  ftonc,  and  therefore 
produces  only  one  note.  The //Vn->{/'n^  confifts  of  16 
ilones  fufpended  together,  and  thus  forming  an  in- 
flrument  capable  of  producing  all  the  tones  admitted, 
into  the  mufic  of  the  ancient  Chinefe.  They  are  cut 
into  the  form  of  a  carpenter's  fquare  ;  their  tone  is 
flattened  by  diminiihing  their  thieknefs,  and  is  made 
(harper  by  abridging  their  length. 

Although  in  the  eftimation  of  the  Chinefe,  univerfal 
nature  has  been  forced  to  contribute  towards  the  perfec- 
tion of  their  mufic,  by  furnilhing  them  with  the  (Ivins 
of  different  animals,  metals,  ftones,  baked  earths,  and 
the  fibrous  parts  of  plants,  Mr  Barrow  could  difcover 
no  inftrument  among  them  of  a  mufical  nature,  the 
tones  of  which  would  have  been  even  tolerable  to  a  de- 
licate European  ear  ;  and  only  one  perfon  in  the  courfe 
of  his  inveftigations  and  refearches  could  with  any  pro-  , 

priety  be  faid  to  fing  from  tcndernefs  and  feeling.  Yet 
without  the  fmallcft  authority  for  fuch  a  bold  affcr. 
tion,  a  certain  Jefuit  has  maintained,  that  the  mufical 
fyftem  of  the  Chinefe  was  borrowed  from  them  by  the 
Greeks  and  Egyptians  before  tlie  time  of  Orpheus? 
He  who  can  believe  this  extravagant  affertion,  after 
comparing  the  mufic  of  thefe  countries  together  at  any 
given  period,  will  find  it  an  eafy  matter  to  give  credit 
to  any  thing  whatever. 

The  bells  in  China  have  always  been  made  of  a  Bells'of  mi. 
mixture  of  tin  and  copper.  They  are  of  different, mciif;  fizr. 
(hapes,  and  thofe  of  the  ancients  were  not  round  but 
flatted,  and  in  the  lower  part  refembling  a  crefeent. 
An  inftrument,  correfponding  to  the  king,  already 
mentioned,  is  compofed  of  16  bells  of  different  fizes. 
Some  of  their  bells  ufed  on  public  occafions  are  of 
enormous  magniiudes.  One  at  Peking  is  defcribed  as 
1 3i  feet  in  diameter,    \^\   in   height,   and  ^7.  inch-  .     ■■ 

cumferente  ;    the    weight  being   upwards  of  I20,0ca  •» 

pounds.  It  is  ufed  tor  announcing  the  hours  or  watch- 
es of  the  night  ;  and  its  found,  which  is  prodigioully 
loud  and  ftrong,  has  a  moft  awful  effcd  in  tlie  iiiglit- 
tinie,  by  reverberating  round  the  walls  and  the  ccfio 
of  the  furrounding  country.  There  are  fcveral  others 
likcwife  of  vaft  fize  iii  the  fame  city  ;  one  of  which 
deferves  greatly  to  be  admired  on  account  of  the  beau- 
tiful charafters  with  which  it  is  covered  ;  and  which 
are  as  neat  and  perftd  as  if  traced  out  by  the  hand  of 
the  fiaell  writer,  or  formed  by  means  of  a  ftanip 
upon  wax.  F.  le  Comte  tells  us,  that  in  all  the  cities 
F  2  of 
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of  China  there  are  bells  for  marknig'  the  hours  and 
watches  of  the  night.  They  generally  divide  the 
night  into  five  watches,  beginning  at  feven  or  eight 
in  the  evening.  On  the  commencement  of  the  lirft 
they  give  one  ftroke,  which  is  repeated  a  moment  af- 
ter ;  and  th.us  they  continne  for  two  hours  till  the  be- 
ginning of  the  I'econd  :  they  then  give  two  ftrokes, 
which  are  repeated  at  equal  intervals  till  the  beginning 
of  the  third  watch;  and  thus  they  proceed  to  the  fonrth 
and  fifth,  always  increafing  the  nnmber  of  the  ftrokes. 
For  the  fame  purpofe  alfu  they  ufe  enormous  drums, 
which  they  beat  in  a  fimilar  manner.  F.  MagaiUans 
mentions  one  at  Peking  upwards  of  40  feet  in  circum- 
ference. 

The  inftrument  called  huien,  which  is  made  of  baked 
earth,  is  highly  efteemed  by  the  Chinefe  on  account 
of  its  antiquity.  It  is  dillinguifhed  into  two  kinds, 
the  great  an-j  fmall  ;  the  former  being  of  the  fize  of 
a  goofe's  egg  ;  the  latter  of  that  of  a  hen's.  It  has 
fix  holes  for  the  notes,  and  a  feventh  for  the  mouth. 

The  kin  and  tche  have  been  known  from  the  re- 
moteft  antiquity.  The  kin  has  feven  ilrings  made  of 
fi!k,  and  is  diftingulfhed  into  three  kinds,  differing 
only  in  fize.  The  body  is  formed  of  a  kind  of  wood 
varnifiied  black,  and  its  whole  length  about  five  feet 
five  inches.  The  tche  is  about  nine  teet  in  length,  has 
2  5  ftrings,  and  is  divided  into  25  kinds.  F.  Amiot 
affures  us,  that  we  have  no  inftrument  in  Europe  whicb 
deferves  to  be  preferred  to  it. 

The  inftruments  which  emit  the  found  of  wood  are 
the  tchou,  the  yu,  and  the  tchoung-ton.  The  firft  is 
ftiaped  like  a  buftiel,  and  is  beat  on  the  infide  with  a 
hammer  ;  the  fecond,  which  reprefents  a  tyger  fquat- 
ting,  is  made  to  found  by  fcraping  its  back  gently 
with  a  rod  ;  the  third  is  a  colleftion  of  twelve  pieces 
of  boards  tied  together,  which  are  ufed  for  beating 
time,  by  holding  them  in  the  right  hand,  and  knock- 
ing them  gently  againft  the  palm  of  the  left. 

Many  inftruments  are  conftrufted  of  the  bamboo. 
Thefc  confift  of  pipes  joined  together,  or  feparate,  and 
pierced  with  more  or  fewer  holes.  The  principal  of 
all  thefe  wind  inftruments  is  lYit  cheng,  which  emits  the 
found  of  a  gourd.  This  is  formed  by  cutting  off  the 
neck  of  a  gourd,  and  referving  only  the  lower  part. 
To  this  a  cover  is  fitted,  having  as  many  holes  as  are 
equal  to  the  number  of  founds  required.  In  each  of 
thele  holes  a  pipe  made  of  bamboo  is  fixed,  and  ftiorter 
or  longer  according  to  the  tone  intended.  The  mouth 
of  the  inftrument  is  formed  of  another  pipe  fhaped 
like  the  neck  of  a  goofe  ;  which  is  fixed  to  the  gourd 
on  one  fide,  and  ferves  to  convey  the  air  to  all  the  pipes 
it  contains.  The  ancient  cher.g  varied  in  the  number 
of  their  pipes ;  thofe  ufed  at  prefent  have  only  13. 

The  painting  of  the  Chinefe  is  undoubtedly  inferior 
to  that  of  the  Europeans,  though  we  are  not  by  any 
means  to  judge  of  the  abilities  of  the  painters  of  this 
empire  by  the  performances  which  are  brought  to 
Europe.  M.  Grofier  remarks,  that  the  works  of  the 
eminent  Chinefe  painters  are  never  brought  to  Can- 
ton, becaufe  they  cannot  find  purchafers  among  the 
European  merchants.  The  latter  delight  only  in  ob- 
fcene  piftures,  which  are  not  permitted  by  government, 
nor  indeed  will  any  artift  of  charafter  execute  them, 
tjiough  they  prevail  upon  fome  of  the  inferior  daubers 
\o  gratify  them  in  this  refpeii.     It  feems,  however. 


to  be  univerfally  agreed,  that  the  Chinefe  have  no  Cluna,- 
notion  of  correftnefs  or  perfpeftivc,  and  little  know-  '~~v— 
ledge  of  the  proportions  of  the  human  body,  though 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  they  excel  in  ]>ainting  flowers 
and  animals.  -  In  thefe  they  pride  themfclves  in  a 
fcrupuloufly  exa£t  imitation  of  nature,  infomuch  that 
it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  hear  a  painter  aflc  liis 
pupil  how  many  fcales  there  are  between  the  head  and 
tail  of  a  carp. 

Painting  was  formerly  much  efteemed  in  China,  but 
has  now  fallen  into  difrepute  on  account  of  its  politi- 
cal inutility.  The  cabinets  and  galleries  of  the  em- 
peror, however,  are  filled  with  European  paintings, 
and  the  celebrated  artifts  Caftiglioni  and  Attirct  were 
both  employed  ;  but  their  oifer  of  erefting  a  fchool  of 
painting  was  rejefled,  left  they  fhould  by  this  means- 
revive  the  tafte  for  that  art  which  it  had  been  former- 
ly thought  prudent  to  fupprefs. 

Painting  in  trefco  was  known  in  China  long  before 
the  Chriftian  era  ;  and,  like  the  Grecians,  the  Chinefe 
boaft  much  of  their  celebrated  painters  of  antiquity. 
Thus  we  are  told  of  a  door  painted  by  Fan  hitn,  which 
was  fo  perfeft  an  imitation,  that  the  people  who  enter- 
ed the  temple  where  it  was,  attempted  to  go  out  by  it, 
unlefs  prevented  by  thofe  who  had  fecn  it  before. 
The  prefent  emperor  has  in  his  park  an  European  vil- 
lage painted  in  frefco,  which  produces  the  raoft  agree- 
able deception.  The  remaining  part  of  the  wall  re- 
prefents a  landfcape  and  little  hills,  which  are  fo  hap- 
pily blended  with  the  dillant  mountains,  that  nothing 
can  be  conceived  more  agreeable.  This  was  the  pro- 
duftion  of  Chinefe  painters,  and  executed  from  defigns 
fl<etched  out  for  them. 

After  this  account  of  the  ftate  of  painting  in  Chlnaj , 
chiefly  on  the  authority  of  M.  Grofier,  we  beg  leave 
to  remark,  upon  the  authority  of  more  recent,  and  feem- 
ingly  more  competent  as  well  as  more  inquifitive  ob- 
fervers,  that  painting  in  China  is  at  a  low  ebb,  vyhich  ■ 
made  a  certain  artift  once  exclaim,  "  Thefe  Chinefe 
are  fit  for  nothing  but  weighing  filver,  and  eating; 
rice."  They  can  copy  with  tolerable  exaftnefs  what 
is  laid  before  them,  but  fo  deficient  are  they  in  refpeA 
to  a  judicious  alternation  of  light  and  ftiade  ;  and 
therefore  without  difcovering  a  fingle  fymptom  of  talte, 
beauties,  and  defefts  are  alike  flavilhly  imitated.  Their 
fuppofed  excellence  in  drawing  flowers,  birds,  and  in- 
fcdts  to  the  life,  is  moft  remarkable  in  the  city  of  Can- 
ton ;  from  which  Mr  Barrow  conjectures  that  they  ac- 
quire their  eminence  by  copying  the  productions  of 
Europe,  occafionally  fent  over  to  be  transferred  to  the 
porcelain  dcfigned  for  exportation.  j.. 

Engraving   in   tliree,   fcuir,   or   five   colours,   is  very  Engra- 
ancient  among  the  Cliinefe,  and  was  known  in  this  em-  ving. 
pire  long  before  its  difcovery  in  Europe.  j,g 

Sculpture  is  very  little  known  in  this  empire  ;  nor  Sculpture' 
is  there  a  fingle  ftatue  in  any  of  the  fquares  or  public 
edifices  of  Peking,  not  even  in  the  emperor's  palace. 
The  only  real  ftatues  to  be  met  with  in  the  empire  are 
thofe  which,  for  the  fake  of  ceremonious  diftinction, 
are  ufed  to  ornament  the  avenues  leading  to  the  tombs 
of  princes  and  men  of  great  rank  ;  or  thofe  that  are 
plated  near  the  emperor's  coffin,   and  that  of  his  fons  i 

and  daughters  in  the  interior  p^rt  of  the  vault,   where  ^ 

their  remains  are  depofited.  j,p 

The  Chinefe  architecture  is  entirely  different  from  Archutoi 

that  "«'•       I 
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Omna.  that  of  the  Greeks  or  Romans ;  but  neverthelefs  has 
■""v— —  certain  proportions  of  its  own,  and  a  heauty  pccuhar 
to  itfclf.  Tlie  habitations  of  the  emperor  are  real  pa- 
laces,  and  announce  in  a  ftriking  manner  tlie  majclly 
and  grandeur  of  the  mafter  who  inhabits  tliem.  All 
ihc  mifTionarles  who  had  acfefs  to  the  infule  of  the 
emperor's  palace  at  Peking,  agreed,  that  if  each  of  its 
parts,  taken  feparatcly,  docs  not  afford  fo  much  delight 
to  the  eve  as  fome  pieces  of  the  grand  architefture  of 
Europe,  the  whole  prefeuts  a  fight  fupcrior  to  any 
riling  they  had  ever  feen  before.  In  the  Chinefe  ar- 
chitcfture,  when  a  pillar  is  two  feet  in  diameter  at  the 
bafe,  its  height  muft  be  14  feet;  and  by  meafures 
of  this  kind  the  height  of  every  building  is  deter- 
mined. 

Almoft  all  the  houfes  and  buildings  in  China  are 
conftrufted  of  wood.  One  reafon  of  this  may  be  the 
dread  of  earthquakes  ;  but,  befides  this,  fuch  buildings 
are  rendered  eligible  by  the  heat  and  dampnefs  of  the 
fouthern  provinces,  and  the  exceffive  cold  in  the  nor- 
thern, which  would  render  ftone-houfes  almoft  unin- 
habitable. Even  at  Peking,  where  the  rains  are  but 
of  (hort  duration,  it  is  found  neceffary  to  cover  the 
fmall  marble  ftaircafes  belonging  to  the  imperial  pa- 
lace with  pieces  of  felt ;  the  humidity  of  the  air 
moiilens  and  foaks  into  every  thing.  During  winter 
the  cold  is  fo  exceffively  fevere,  that  no  window  can 
be  opened  to  the  north  ;  and  water  continues  conftantly 
frozen  to  the  depth  of  a  foot  and  a  half  for  more  than 
■  •  three  months.      For   the   fame   reafons    a    variety    of 

ttories  are  not  ufed  in  the  Chinefe  buildings  ;  as  nei- 
ther a  fecond  nor  third  flory  would  be  habitable  du- 
ring the  great  heats  of  iummer  or  the  rigorous  cold 
of  winter.  Though  Peking  is  fituated  iu  the  northern 
part  of  the  empire,  the  beat  there,  during  the  dog- 
days,  is  fo  intolerably  fcorching,  that  the  police  obliges 
tradefmen  and  Ihopkeepers  to  fleep  in  the  open  air  in 
the  piazzas  of  their  houfes,  left  they  Ihould  be  Rifled 
by  retiring  into  their  inner  apartments.  The  habita- 
tions of  people  of  rank,  or  of  thofe  in  eafy  circum- 
ftances,  generally  confift  of  five  large  courts,  inclofcd 
with  buildings  on  every  fide.  The  method  of  building 
with  feveral  ftories  was,  however,  followed  for  ftveral 
centuries,  when  the  court  refided  in  the  fouthern  pro- 
vinces ;  and  the  talle  for  this  kind  of  building  was  car- 
ried to  fuch  a  height,  that  immenfe  edifices  were 
ercfted  from  150  to  200  feet  in  height,  and  the  pa- 
Tilions  or  towers  at  the  extremities  rofe  upwards  of 
300  feet.  This  kind  of  building,  however,  at  length 
became  difgufting  ;  though  either  to  prefcrve  the  re- 
membrance of  it,  or  for  the  fake  of  variety,  there  are 
ftiil  fome  buildings  to  be  feen  feveral  ftories  high  in 
,  .Q  the  palaces  belonging  to  the  emperor. 
Bridget.  A  multiplicity  of  bridges  arc   rendered  neceffary  in 

China  by  the  vaft  number  of  canals  and  rivers  which 
interfcft  the  empire.  Anciently,  however,  the  Chinefe 
bridges  were  much  more  ingenious  as  well  as  magnifi- 
cent than  they  are  at  prefent.  Some  of  them  were  fo 
contrived  that  they  could  be  erefted  in  one  day  to 
fapply  the  place  of  others  which  might  happen  to  be 
broken  down,  or  for  other  purpofes.  At  that  time 
they  had  bridges  which  derived  their  name  from  their 
figure  ;  ?ii  refembliii^^  the  rainlav ;  rlranv  briilges,  bridges 
t^mave  with  ^ulleyj,  compafi-bridga,   &c.  -vfilh  many 
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others  entirely  unknown  at  prefent.     The  building  ©r    Chin*; 
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bridges  indeed  was  once  a  luxurious  folly  of  the  em-     <-»i"»" 


perors  ;  fo  that  they  were  multiplied  from  whim  or  ca- 
price, without  any  necefiity,  and  without  ufe.  Still, 
however,  many  of  them  arc  extremely  beautiful  and 
magnificent.  The  arches  of  fome  are  very  lofty  and 
acute,  with  eafy  ftairs  on  each  fide,  the  fteps  of  which 
are  not  quite  three  inches  in  thicknefs,  for  the  greater 
facility  of  afcending  and  defcending  :  others  have  no 
arches,  but  are  compofed  of  large  ftones^  fometimes 
18  feet  in  length,  placed  tranfverftly  upon  piles  like 
planks.  Some  of  thefe  bridges  are  conftrufted  of 
ilone,  marble,  or  brick  ;  others  of  wood  ;  and  fome 
are  formed  of  a  certain  number  of  barks  joined  toge- 
ther by  very  ftrong  iron  chains.  Thefe  are  known 
by  the  name  of  floating  bridges,  and  feveral  of  them 
are  to  be  feen  on  the  large  rivers  Kiang  and  Hoang-ho.       j^t 

For  feveral  centuries  the  Chinefe  have  made  no  pro-Ship-bui!d- 
grefs  in  fhip-building.  Their  veifels  have  neither  mi-'"S* 
zen,  bowfprit,  nor  top-maft.  They  have  only  a  main 
and  fore-maft,  to  which  is  fometimes  added  a  fmall  top- 
gallant-maft.  The  main  mall  is  placed  almoft  in  the 
fame  part  of  the  deck  as  ours  ;  but  the  fore-maft  ftands 
much  farther  forward.  The  latter  is  to  the  former  in 
the  proportion  of  two  to  three;  and  the  mainmaft  is 
generally  two-thirds  of  the  length  of  the  veffel.  They 
ufe  mats  for  fails,  ftrengthening  them  with  whole 
bamboos  equal  in  length  to  the  breadth  of  the  fail,  and 
extended  acrofs  it  at  the  diftance  of  a  foot  from  one 
another.  Two  pieces  of  wood  are  fixed  to  the  top  and 
bottom  of  the  fail  ;  the  upper  ferves  at  a  fail-yard  ;  and 
the  lower,  which  is  about  five  or  fix  iiiches  in  thick- 
nefs, keeps  the  fail  ftretched  when  it  is  neceffary  to 
hoift  or  lower  it.  This  kind  of  fail  may  be  folded  or 
unfolded  like  a  fcreen.  For  caulking  their  vefl'els  they 
do  not  ufe  pitch,  but  a  particular  kind  of  gum  mixed 
with  lime,  which  forms  a  compofition  of  fuch  exctrl-- 
lent  quality,  that  one  or  two  wells  in  the  hold  are  fuf- 
ficient  to  keep  the  veffel  dry.  They  have  not  yet 
adopted  the  ule  of  pumps,  and  therefore  draw  up  the 
water  with  buckets.  Their  anchors  are  made  of  the 
hard  wood  called  iron  -wood,  which  they  fay  is  much 
fuperior  to  the  metal,  becaufe  the  latter  fometimes 
bend,  but  the  former  never  do. 

The  Chinefe  pretend  to  have  been  the  firft  inventors 
of  the  mariner's  compafs,  but  fecm  to  have  little  in- 
clination to  improve  fuch  an  important  inftrument  ; 
however,  they  are  well  acquainted  with  the  art  of  ma- 
noeuvring a  veffel,  and  make  cxcellejit  coaftiiig  pilots, 
though  they  are  bad  failors  in  an  open  fca. 

CniNA-Root,  in  the  MaUria  Medua,  the  root  of  a 
fpecies  of  Smilax,  brought  both  from  the  Eaft  and' 
V/eft  Indies  ;  and  thence  dlftinguiflied  into  oriental 
and  occidental.  Both  forts  are  longifh,  full  of  joints, 
of  a  palereddifh  colour,  with  no  fmell,  and  very  little 
tafte.  The  oriental,  which  is  tlie  moft  cftctmed,  is 
confiderably  harder,  and  paler  coloured  than  the  oilier. 
Such  fhould  be  chofen  as  is  frcfh,  clofc,  heavy,  and 
upon  being  chewed  appears  full  of  a  lat  uiiiituoua 
juice.  It  is  generally  luppofed  to  promote  infenfiblc 
perfpiration  and  the  urinary  dilcharge,  and  by  its 
unituous  quality  to  obtund  acrimonious  juices.  Chira- 
root  was  firft  brought  into  Europe  in  the  year  1535, 
and  ufed  as  a  fpeciiic  agaiiift  venereal  and  cutaneous 
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this  view  it   was  miide  ufe  of  for      tliia,  who  had  Eumolpiis  by   Neptune.     She   threw 


,,         fonie  time  ;  but    has  long  lince  given   place  to  more 
Chione.     powerful  medicines. 
— — V        '      CniNtiU'are.     See  Porcelain. 

CHINCA,  a  fta  port  town  in  Peru  in  South  Ame. 
rica,  fituated  in  an  extcnfive  valley  of  the  fame  name, 
in  W.  I^ong.  76.  0.   S.  Lat.  i  ^  o. 

CHINCOUGH,  a  convullive  kind  of  cough  to 
which  children  are  generally  fnbjcft.  See  MtDicisE 
Jnilcx. 

CHINESE,  in  general  denotes  anv  thing  belonging 
"to  China  or  its  inliabitants. 

Chinese  Sivatipan.     See  Abacus. 

CHINKAPIN.     See  Fag  us,  Botakv  hJex. 

CHINNOR,  a  muhcal  inllrument  among  the  He- 
brews, confining  of  32  chords.  Kircher  has  given  a 
ligure  of  it,  which  is  copied  on  Plate  CXLV. 

CHINON,  an  ancient  town  of  Tourain  in  France, 
remarkable  for  the  &*\\\\  of  Henry  II.  king  of  Eng- 
land, and  for  the  birth  of  the  famous  Rabelais.  It  is 
feated  en  the  river  Vicnne,  in  a  pleafant  and  fertile 
country,  in  E.  Long.  o.  18.  N.  Lat.  47.  2. 

CHIO,  or  Chios,  an  Afiatie  ifland  lying  near  the 
■coalt  of  Natolia,  oppofite  to  the  peninfula  of  Ionia. 
It  was  knowil  to  the  ancients  by  the  name  of  Ethalia, 
Macris,  Pithyufa,  &c.  as  well  as  that  of  Chios.  Ac- 
cording to  Herodotus,  the  ifland  of  Chios  was  peopled 
originally  from  Ionia.  It  was  at  firll  governed  by 
kings  :  but  afterwards  the  government  affumed  a  re- 
publican form,,  which  by  the  direftion  of  Ifocrates 
was  modelled  after  that  of  Athens,  They  were, 
however,  foon  enflaved  by  tyrants,  and  afterwards 
conquered  by  Cyius  king  of  Perfis.  They  joined  the 
other  Grecians  iji  the  Ionian  revolt  ;  but  were  fliame- 
fully  abandoned  by  the  Samians,  Lefbians,  and  others 
of  their  alh'es ;  fo  that  they  were  again  reduced  under 
the  yoke  of  the  Perfians,  who  treated  them  with  the 
utmoft  feverity.     They  continued  fubjeft  to  them  till 


her  fon  into  the  fca  ;  but  he  was  prtfcrved  by  his  fa- 
ther. 

CHIOS.     See  Chid  and  Scio. 

CHIOURLIC,  an  ancient  town  of  Turkey  in  Eu- 
rope, and  in  Romania,  with  a  fee  of  a  Greeic  biihop. 
It  is  feated  on  a  river  of  the  fame  name,  in  E.  Long. 
7.  47.   N.  Lat.  41.  18. 

CI"iIOZZO,an  ancient  and  handfome  town  of  Italy, 
in  the  territory  of  Venice,  and  in  a  fmall  iflnnd,  near 
the  Lagunes,  with  a  podeila,  a  bifhop's  fee,  and  3 
harbour  defended  by  a  furt.  E.  Long.  )  2.  23.  N. 
Lat.  45.  I  7. 

_  CHlPPENHAM,atown  ofWiUniire.featedon  the 
river  Avon.  It  Is  a  good  thoroughfare  town  ;  has  a 
handfome  (lone  bridge  over  the  river,  conlifting  of  16 
arches  ;  and  fends  two  members  to  parliament.  Tliere 
is  here  a  manufaffure  of  the  beft  fuperfine  woollen  cloth 
in  England.     W.  Long.  2.  12.  N.  Lat.  51.  25. 

CHIPPING,  a  phrafe  ufed  by  the  potters  and 
china-men  to  exprefs  that  common  accident  both  of 
our  own  ftone  and  earthen  ware,  and  the  porcelain  of 
China,  the  flying  off  of  fmall  pieces,  or  breaking  at 
the  edges.  Our  earthen  wares  arc  particularly  fubjeft 
to  this,  and  are  always  fpoiled  by  it  before  any  other 
flaw  appears  in  them.  Our  ftone  wares  efcape  it  bet- 
ter than  thefe  ;  but  nut  fo  well  as  the  porcelain  of 
China,  which  is  lefs  fubjeft  to  it  than  any  other  ma- 
nufacture in  the  world.  The  method  by  which  the 
Chinefe  defend  their  ware  from  this  accident,  is  this  : 
They  carefully  burn  fome  fmall  bamboo  canes  to  a  fort 
of  charcoal,  which  is  very  light,  and  very  black  ;  this 
they  reduce  to  a  fine  powder,  and  then  mix  it  into  a 
tliin  paile,  with  fome  of  the  varnilli  v.Iiich  they  ufe 
for  their  ware  :  they  next  take  the  velfels  when  dried, 
and  not  yet  baked,  to  the  wheel  ;  and  turning  them 
foftly  round,  they,  with  a  pencil  dipt  in  this  pall^ 
cover  the  whole  circumference  with  a  thin  coat  of  it  : 
the   battle  of  Mycale,  when   they    were   reftored  to      after   this,   the  veflel  is   again  dried  ;  and  the  border 


their  ancient  liberty  :  this  they  enjoyed  till  the  down 
fal  of  the  Perfian  empire,  when  they  became  fubjedl 
to  the  Macedonian  princes.  In  the  time  of  the  em- 
peror Vefpafian  the  ifland  was  reduced  to  the  form  of 
■•a  Roman  province  ;  but  the  inhabitants  were  allowed 
to  live  according  to  their  own  laws  under  the  fuperin- 
tendence  of  a  praetor.  It  is  now  fubjedt  to  the  Turks, 
<ind  is  called  Scio.     See  that  article. 

CHIOCOCCA.     See  Botany  Imkx. 

CHIONANTHUS,  the  Snow-drop  or  Fringe- 
tree.      See  Botany  Index. 

CHIONE,  in  falmlous  hidory,  was  daughter  of 
iDidalion,  of  whom  Apollo  and  Mercury  became  ena- 
-nioured.  To  enjoy  her  company,  Mercury  lulled  her 
to  fleep  with  his  caduceus ;  and  Apollo,  in  the  night, 
under  the  form  of  an  old  woman,  obtained  the  fame 
favours  as  Mercury.  From  this  embrace  Chione  be- 
came mother  of  Philammon  and  Autolycus  ;  the  form- 
er of  whom,  as  being  fon  of  Apollo,  became  an  ex- 
cellent raufician  ;  and  the  latter  was  equally  notori- 
ous for  his  robberies,  of  which  his  father  Mercury 
was  the  patron.  Chione  grew  io  proud  of  her  coitv- 
merce  witii  the  gods,  that  flie  even  preferred  her  beau- 
ty to  that  of  Juno  ;  for  which  impiety  fhe  was  killed 
by  the  goddefs  and  changed  into  a  hawk. — A(i-?ther 
of  the  fame  came  was  daughter  of  Boreas  and  Ori- 


made  with  this  pafte  appears  of  a  pale  greyifli  colour 
when  it  is  thoroughly  dry.  They  work  on  it  after- 
wards in  the  common  way,  covering  both  this  edge 
and  the  reft  of  the  vefTcl  witli  the  common  varnifh. 
When  the  whole  is  baked  on,  the  colour  given  by  the 
afliea  difappears,  and  the  edges  are  as  white  as  any 
other  part  ;  only  when  the  baking  has  not  been  fufS- 
cient,  or  the  edges  have  not  been  covered  with  the  fe- 
cond  varnilhing,  we  fometimes  find  a  dufky  edge,  as 
in  fome  of  the  ordinary  thick  tea-cups.  It  may  be 
a  great  advantage  to  our  Englifti  maiiufafturers  to  at- 
tempt fomething  of  this  kind.  The  willow  is  known 
to  make  a  very  light  and  black  charcoal :  but  the  el- 
der, though  a  thing  feldom  ufed,  greatly  exceeds  it. 
The  young  green  flioots  of  this  flirub,  which  are  al- 
moft  all  pith,  make  thelightell  and  the  blackeft  of  all 
charcoal;  this  readily  mixes  with  any  liquid,  and  might 
be  eafily  ufed  in  the  fame  way  that  the  Chinefe  ufe 
the  charcoal  of  the  bamboo  cane,  which  is  a  light 
hollow  vegetable,  more  refembling  the  elder  ftioots 
than  any  other  Englilh  plant.  It  is  no  wonder  that 
tiie  fixed  fait  and  oil  contained  in  tliis  charcoal  ftiould 
be  able  to  penetrate  the  yet  raw  edges  of  the  ware, 
and  to  give  them  in  the  fubfequent  baking  a  fomewhat 
different  degree  of  vitrification  from  the  other  parts 
of  tile  veflel  ;  which,   though,  if  given  to  the  whole, 

it 
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iiirograph  It  might  take  off  from  the  true  fcmivitrified  ftate  of 
"  that  ware,  yet  at  the  edges  is  not  to  be  regarded,  and 
'  only  ferves  to  defend  them  from  common  accidents, 
and  keep  them  entire.  The  Chinefe  ufe  two  cautions 
in  this  application  :  the  firll  in  the  preparation  ;  the 
fecond  in  the  laying  it  on.  They  prepare  the  bam- 
boo canes  for  burning  into  charcoal,  by  peeling  off  the 
rind.  This  might  ealily  be  done  with  our  elder  (lioots, 
which  are  fo  fucculent,  that  the  bark  (trips  off  with  a 
touch.  The  Chinefe  fay,  that  if  this  is  not  done  with 
their  bamboo,  the  edges  touched  with  the  pafte  will 
burft  in  the  baking  :  this  does  not  feem  indeed  very 
probable  ;  but  the  charcoal  will  certainly  be  lighter 
made  from  the  peeled  flicks,  and  this  is  a  known  ad- 
vantage. The  other  caution  is,  never  to  touch  the 
veffel  with  hands  that  have  any  greafy  or  fatty  fub- 
fiance  about  them  ;  for  if  this  is  done,  they  always 
find  the  veffel  crack  in  that  place. 

CHIROGRAPH,  was  anciently  a  deed  which,  re- 
quiring a  counterpart,  was  engroffed  twice  on  the 
fame  piece  of  parchment,  counterwife  ;  leaving  a  fpace 
between,  wherein  was  written  Chirograph  ;  through 
the  middle  whereof  the  parchment  was  cut,  fome- 
times  flraight,  fometimes  indentedly  ;  and  a  moiety 
given  to  each  of  the  parties.  This  was  afterwards 
called  dtviJenda,  and  chartiZ  divifa  ;  and  was  the  fame 
with  what  we  now  call  charter-parly.  See  Charter- 
Party.  The  firft  ufe  of  thefe  chirographs,  with  us, 
was  in  the  time  of  Henry  III. 

Chirograph  was  alio  anciently  ufed  for  a  fine  ; 
and  the  manner  of  engrofling  the  fines,  and  cutting 
the  parchment  in  two  pieces,  is  ftill  retained  in  the 
office  called  the  chirographer's  office. 

CHIROGRAPHER  of  Fises,  an  officer  in  the 
common  picas,  who  engroffes  fines  acknowledged  in 
that  court  into  a  perpetual  record  (after  they  have 
been  examined,  and  paffed  by  other  ofBcers),  and 
writes  and  delivers  the  indentures  thereof  to  the  par- 
ty. He  makes  two  indentures  ;  one  for  the  buyer, 
the  other  for  the  feller ;  and  a  third  indented  piece, 
containing  the  effcft  of  the  fine,  and  called  the  foot  of 
ike  fine  :  and  delivers  it  to  the  cij/ios  irevium.  — The 
fame  officer  alfo,  or  his  deputy,  proclaims  all  fines  in 
court  every  term,  and  indorfes  the  procl.imatlons  on 
the  backfide  of  the  foot  ;  keeping,  withal,  the  writ  of 
covenant,  and  the  writ  of  fine. 

CHIROMANCY,  a  fpecies  of  divination  drawn 
from  the  lines  and  lineaments  of  a  perfon's  hand,  by 
which  means,  it  is  pretended,  the  difpofitions  may  be 
difcovered.     See  Divination,  N°  9. 

CHIRON,  a  famous  perfonage  of  antiquity  ;  flyled 
by  Plutarch,  in  his  dialogue  on  mnfic,  "  The  tvife  Cen- 
taur." Sir  Ifaac  Newton  places  his  birth  in  the  firfl 
age  after  Deucalion's  deluge,  commonly  called  the 
Gilden  Age  ;  and  adds,  that  he  formed  the  conftclla- 
tions  for  the  ufe  of  the  Argonauts,  when  he  was  88 
years  old  ;  for  he  was  a  praftical  aflronomer,  as  well 
as  his  daughter  Hippo  :  he  may,  therefore,  be  faid  to 
have  flourifhed  in  the  earlieff  ages  of  Greece,  as  he 
preceded  the  conquell  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  and  the 
Trojan  war.  He  is  generally  called  the  fou  of  Sdtura 
and  Phillyra  ;  and  is  faid  to  have  been  born  in  Thef- 
faly  among  the  Centaurs,  who  were  the  firft  Greeks 
that  had  acquired  the  art  of  breaking  and  riding  hor- 
fcs  :  whence  the  poets,  painters,  and  fculptors.,  have 
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reprefented  them   as  a  compound  of  man  and   horfe  ;    Chiron; 
and  perhaps   it  was  at  firft   imagined   by  the  Greeks,  "~~v— 
as  well  as  tlie  Americans,  when  they  firft  faw  cavalry, 
that  the  horfe  and  the   rider  conftituted  the  fame  ani. 
mal. 

Chiron   was   reprefented  by  the  accients  as  one  o^ Sumty', 
the   (irft   inventors   of  medicine,   botany,  and  chirur-  t'ifi-  'f 
gery ;   a   word  which  fome  etymologifts   have  derived -^^'" 
from  his  name.     He  inhabrcd  a  grotto  or  cave  in  the 
foot  of  Mount  Ptilon,    which,  from  his  wifdom  and 
great  knowledge  of  all  kinds,  became  the  moft  famous 
and  frequented  fchool    throughout  Greece.     Almoft; 
all  the  heroes  of  his  time  were  fond  of  receiving  his 
iaftrudions  ;   and    Xenophon,    who  enumerates  them, 
names   the  following  iiluftrious  perfonages  among  his 
dilclples:  Cephalus,iEfculapIu3,Melaiiion,  Neftor,  Am- 
phlaraus,  Peleus,  Tclamon,  Meleager,  Thefeus,  HIp- 
polltus,  Palamedes,  Ulyffes,  Mneftheus,  Diorpedes,  Ca- 
ftor  and  Pollux,  Machaon  and  Podalirius,  Antilochus, 
^neas,  and  Achilles.      From  this  catalogue  It  appears, 
that   Chiron   frequently   inftructed    both    fathers  and 
fons  ;   and  Xenophon    has  given   a   fhort  eulogium  on 
each,  which  may  be  read  In  his  works,  and  which  re- 
dounds to  the  hoflour  of  the  preceptor.      The  Greek 
hlftorian,    however,    has  omitted  naming  feveral  of  his 
fcholars,  fuch  as  Bacchus,  Phcenix,  Cocytus,  Aryttaius,  . 
Jafon,   and   his  fon    Medeus,    Ajax,  and  Protefilaus. 
Of  thefe  we  fhall  only  take  notice  of  fuch  as  interefl 
Chiron    more   particularly.     It  Is  pretended  that  the 
Grecian  Bacchus  was  the  favourite  fcholar  of  the  Cen- 
taur ;  and  that  he  learned  of  this  mailer  the  revels, 
orgies,  bacchanalia,  and  other  ceremonies  of  his  wor- 
fhlp.      According  to  Plutarch,  it  was  likewife  at  the 
fchool  of  Chiron  that  Hercules  ftudled  mufic,    medi- 
cine, and  juilice;  though  DIodorus  Siculus  tells  us,  that 
Linus  was  the  mufic-mafter  of  this  hero.     But  among 
all  the  heroes  who  have  been  difclplesof  this  Ce?itaur, 
no  one  refledled  fo  much  honour  upon  him  as  Achilles, 
whofe  renown  he  In    fome  meafure    fhared  ;    and   to 
whofe  education  he  in   a  particular  manner  attended, 
being  his  grandfather  by  the   mother's  fide.      Apollo- 
dcrus  tells  us,  that  the  If  udy  of  mufic  employed  a  con- 
fiderable  part  of  the  time  which  he  bcftowed  upon  his 
young  pupil,  as  an  incitement  to  virtuous  actions,  and 
a   bridle  to   the  impetuofity  of  his   temper.     One  of 
the  beft  remains  of  antique  painting  now  exifting,  is 
a   picture  upon  this  fubjeft,   dug  out  of  the  ruins  of 
Herculaneum,  in  which  Chiron  is  teaching  the  young 
Achilles  to  play  on  the  lyre.     The  death  of  this  phi- 
lofophic   mufician  was  occafioned,  at  an   extreme  old 
3g<^>  by  an   accidental  wound  in  the  knee  with   a  poi- 
foned  arrow,  fhot  by  his  fcholar  Hercules  at  another. 
He  was   placed  after  his  death  by  Mufxus  among  the 
conflellations,  through  refpeft  for  his  virtues,  and  in 
gratitude  for   the  great  fervices  which  he  had  render- 
ed   the  people   of  Greece.      Sir  Ifaae  Newton  fays*, «  CirMoiV 
in  proof  of  the  conftcllations  being  formed  by  Chiron  p.  iji. 
and  Mufius  for  the  ufe  and  honour  of  the  Argonauts, 
that  nothing  later  than   the  expedition   was  delineated 
on  the  fphere  :  according  to  the  fame  author,  Chiron 
lived  till  after  the  Argonautic  expedition,  in  which  he 
had  two  grandfons.     The  ancients  have   not  failed  to 
attribute  to  him  feveral  writings;  among  which,  ac- 
cording to  Suidas,  ?tre  precepts t  i"^«t"«»f.  In  verfe,  com- 
pofed  for  the  ufe  of  Achllks  ;  and   a   medicinal   trca- 
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dnipeds.  iVriarfi^?*  ;  the  lexicographer  even  pretends, 
that  it  is  from  this  work  the  Centaur  derived  his  name. 
Fabricius  gives  a  lift  of  the  works  attributed  to  Chi- 
ron, and  diiciifles  the  claims  which  have  been  made  for 
others  to  the  feme  writings  :  and  in  vol.  xiil.  he  gives 
him  3  diftinguxfhed  place  in  his  catalogue  of  ancient 
ph)  ficians. 

CHIRONIA.     See  Botany  Index. 

CHIRONOMY,  in  antiquity,  the  art  of  reprefeflt- 
ing  any  pall  tranlaftion  by  the  geftures  of  the  body, 
more  efpecially  by  the  motions  of  the  hands  :  this 
made  a  part  of  liberal  education  ;  it  had  the  approba- 
tion of  Socrates,  and  waij  ranked  by  Plato  among  the 
political  virtues. 

CHIROTONY,  among  ecclefiaftical  writers,  de- 
notes the  impofnion  of  hands  ufed  in  conferring  prieft- 
ly  orders.  However,  it  is  proper  to  remark,  that 
chirotony  originally  was  a  method  of  eletling  magif- 
trates,  bv  holding  up  the  hands. 

CHIRURGEON,  or  Surgeon.     See  Surgeon. 
-CHIRURGERY.    See  Surgery. 

■CHISLEYland,  in  Agriculture,  a  foil  of  a  middle 
jiature  between  fandy  and  clayey  land,  with  a  large  ad- 
mixture of  pebbles. 

CHISON,  KisON,  or  Kissov,  (Judges  iv.  and  v.) 
a  river  of  Galilee  ;  faid  to  rife  in  Mount  Tabor,  to  run 
iy  the  town  of  Naim,  and  to  fall  into  the  Mediterra- 
Tiean  between  Mount  Carmel  and  Ptolemais,  (i  Kings 
xviii.  40.) 

CHISSEL,  or  Chisel,  an  Inftrument  much  ufed  in 
ffculpture,  mafonry,  joinery,  carpentry,  &c. 

There  are  chiflels  of  different  kinds  ;  though  their 
-chief  difference  lies  in  their  different  fize  and  flrength, 
as  being  all  made  of  fteel  well  fharpened  and  tempered : 
but  they  have  different  names,  according  to  the  differ- 
ent ufes  to  which  they  are  applied.  The  chiflels  ufed 
in  carpentry  and  joinery  are,  i.  The  former  ;  which 
is  ufed  flril  of  all  before  the  parting  chiffel,  and  juft 
after  the  work  is  fcribed.  2.  The  paring  chiffel  ; 
which  has  a  fine  fmooth  edge,  and  is  ufed  to  pare  off 
or  fmooth  the  irregularities  which  the  former  makes. 
This  is  not  tlruck  with  a  mallet  as  the  former  is,  but 
is  preffed  with  the  fhoulder  of  the  workman.  3.  Skew- 
former  :  this  is  ufed  for  cleanfing  acute  angles  with  the 
point  or  corner  of  its  narrow  edge.  4,  The  mortife- 
chiffel  ;  which  is  narrow,  but  very  thick  and  ftrong, 
to  endure  hard  blows,  and  it  is  cut  to  a  very  broad 
bafil.  Its  ufe  is  to  cut  deep  fquare  holes  in  the  wood 
for  mortifes.  5.  The  gouge,  which  is  a  chiffel  with 
a  round  edge  ;  one  fide  whereof  ferves  to  prepare  the 
way  for  an  augre,  and  the  other  to  cut  fuch  wood  as 
is  to  be  rounded,  hollowed,  &c.  6.  Socket-chiffcls, 
which  are  chiefly  ufed  by  carpenters,  &c.  have  their 
ihank  made  with  a  hollow  focket  at  top  ;  to  receive  a 
flrong  wooden  fprig,  fitted  into  it  with  a  fhoulder. 
Thefe  chifTcls  are  dif^inguifhed,  according  to  the 
breadth  of  the  blade,  into  half  inch  chiffcls,  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  chiffcls,  &c.  7.  Ripping  chilfels  ; 
which  is  a  focket- chiffel  of  an  inch  broad,  having  a 
blunt  edge,  with  no  bafil  to  it.  Its  ufe  is  to  rip  or  tear 
two  pieces  of  wood  afunder,  by  forcing  in  the  blunt 
edge  between  them. 

CHITON,  in  Zoology,  a  genus  of  the  order  of  ver- 
aie$  ttftaceae.     The  name  chiton  is  from  ;c"^<-»,  hrica, 
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a  coat  of  mail.     The  fhell  is  plated,  and  confifts  of  ma' 
ny  parts  lying  upon  each  other  tranfverfely 
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bit  ant  is  a  fpecies  of  the  Doris. 
Index. 

CHITTIM,  in  j4ncient  Geography,  according  to 
Le  Clerc,  Calmct,  and  others,  was  the  fame  with  Ma- 
cedonia, peopled  by  Kittim  the  fon  of  Javan  and  graud- 
fon  of  Noah. 

CHITTRICK's  MEDICINE  FOR   THE   STONE.     This 

medicine  was  iome  years  ago  kept  as  a  fecret,  and  had 
great  reputation  as  a  lithontriptlc,  which  indeed  it 
feems  in  many  caft.-s  to  deferve.  It  was  dilcovered  by 
Dr  Clackrie  to  be  no  other  than  foap-lye  ;  and  the 
following  receipt  forufing  it  was  procured  by  General 
Dunbar:  "Take  one  tea-fpoonful  of  the  ftrongeft 
foap-lye,  mixed  in  two  table-fpoonfuls  of  fweet  milk, 
an  hour  before  breaktail,  and  at  going  to  bed.  Be- 
fore vou  take  the  medicine,  take  a  fup  of  pure  milk, 
and  immediately  after  you  have  fwallowcd  the  medicine 
take  another.  If  you  find  this  agrees  with  you  for 
two  or  three  days,  you  may  add  half  as  much  more  to 
the  dofe."  , 

CHIVALRY,  {itom  cheva!,  "a  horfe");  an  ab-Defiaiuom 
ftratl  term,  ufed  to  exprefs  the  peculiar  privileges,  ob- 
ligations, and  turn  of  mind,  with  all  the  other  diftin- 
guifhing  charafteriftics  of  that  order  of  men  who  flou- 
rifhed  in  Europe  in  the  dark  ages,  during  the  vigour 
of  the  feudal  fyilems  of  government,  under  the  name 
of  Knights  or  Knights  Errant. 

To  afcertain  the  period  at  which  the  order  fprungDifficuItf 
up,  and  the  circumftances  to  which  its  origin  was  ow- of  tracing 
ing,  is  no  eafy  tafk.  In  the  hiflory  of  fociety,  fuch  '"j'  °.'''Sj° 
a  mHltiplicity  of  collateral  fafts  appear  interwoven"  ^  • 
together,  and  caufes  and  effeifls  run  into  each  other 
by  a  gradation  fo  imperceptible,  that  it  is  exceedingly 
difficult,  even  for  the  nicefl  eye,  to  difcern  caufes 
from  their  Immediate  effefts,  or  to  dlftinguifh  to 
which  among  a  number  of  collateral  circumftances  the 
origin  of  any  particular  event  is  to  be  referred.  The 
age  to  which  we  muft  look  for  the  origin  of  chivalry 
was  fing\i!arly  rude  and  illiterate.  Even  the  principal 
events  of  that  period,  emigrations,  wars,  and  the  ella- 
bllfliment  of  fyftems  of  laws  and  forms  of  government, 
have  been  but  imperfeftly,  and  in  many  inftances  un- 
faithfully, recorded.  But  the  tranfaftions  which  took 
place  in  the  ordinary  courfe  of  civil  and  domeftic  life, 
and  which,  though  lefs  ftriking,  mufl  have  always  pre- 
pared the  way  for  the  more  remarkable  events,  have 
been  generally  thought  unworthy  of  tranfmlffion  to 
poderity,  and  have  rery  feldom  found  a  hiftoiian. 
Add  to  thefe  difficulties  which  oppofe  our  refearches 
on  this  fubjeft,  that  the  nations  of  Europe  were  in 
that  age  a  mixed  multitude,  confifting  of  the  aborigi- 
nal inhabitants,  who,  though  either  fubdued  by  tlie 
Roman  arms,  or  at  leaft  compelled  to  retire  to  the 
woods  and  mountains,  ftill  obftinately  retained  their  pri- 
mitive manners  and  cuftoms ;  Roman  colonies,  and 
fuch  of  the  original  inhabitantsof  the  countries  in  which 
thefe  were  eftabliihcd,  as  had  yielded  not  only  to  the 
arms  of  the  Romans,  but  alfo  to  the  influence  of  their 
laws,  arts,  and  manners  ;  and  the  barbarians,  who  pro- 
ceeding from  the  northern  regions  of  Afia  and  Europe, 
the  wilds  of  Scythia  and  Germany,  diftblved  the  fabric 
gf  the  Roman  empire,  and  made  themfelves  lords  of 
Europe.  Amid  this  confufion  of  nations,  inftitutions, 
3  and 
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and  cuftoms,  it  becomes  almofl  impoflible  to  trace  any 
■'  regular  feries  of  caufes  and  effefls. 

Yet  as  the  hiftory  of  that  period  is  not  entirely  un- 
known to  us,  and  the  obfcure  and  imperfeft  records 
in  which  it  is  preferved,  while  they  commemorate  the 
more  remarkable  events,  throw  a  faint  light  on  the 
culloms,  manners,  and  ordinary  tranfadlions  of  the 
age  ;  we  can  at  leaft  collect  fome  circumftances,  which, 
if  they  did  not  of  themfelves  give  rife  to  the  inllitu- 
tion  of  chivalry,  mud  certainly  have  co-operated  with 
others  to  that  end.  We  may  even  be  allowed,  if  we 
proceed  with  due  diffidence  and  caution,  to  deduce, 
from  a  confideration  of  the  effeft,  fome  inferencet  con- 
cerning the  caufe  ;  from  thole  particulars  of  its  hillory 
which  are  known  to  us,  we  may  venture  to  carry  ima- 
gination backwards,  under  a  proper  rellraint,  to  thofe 
which  are  hid  under  the  darknefs  of  a  rude  and  illite- 
rate aj;e. 

Dillinction  of  ranks  appears  to  be  efientially  necef- 
fary  to  tile  exigence  of  civ- 11  order.  Even  in  the  ti.-n- 
pleil  and  rudeft  facial  cllablifliments,  we  find  not 
merely  the  natural  dilh'iiftions  of  weak  and  ftrong, 
young  and  old,  parent  and  cliild,  luifband  and  wife  ; 
thefe  are  always  accompanied  with  others  which  owe 
their  inflitution  to  the  invention  of  man,  and  the  con- 
fent,  cither  tacit  or  formal,  of  the  fociety  among  whom 
they  prevail.  In  peace  and  in  war,  fuch  dlllinclions 
are  equally  neceflary  :  they  conftitute  an  eflential  and 
important  part  of  the  mechaniiin  of  fociety. 

One  of  the  earliell  artificial  dillinctions  introduced 
among  mankind,  is  that  which  feparates  the  bold  and 
ikilful  warrior  from  thofe  whofe  feeblenefs  of  body  and 
mind  renders  them  unable  to  excel  in  dexterity,  ftra- 
tagem,  or  valour.  Among  rude  nations,  who  are  but 
imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  advantages  of  focial 
order,  this  dilUnttion  is  more  remarkably  eminent 
than  in  any  other  R^te  of  fociety.  The  ferocity  of 
the  human  character  in  fuch  a  period  produces  alnioft 
continual  liollililics  among  neighbouring  tribes  ;  the 
elements  of  nature,  and  the  brute  inhabitants  of  the 
foreft,  are  not  yet  reduced  to  be  fubfervient  to  the  will 
of  man  ;  and  tiiefe,  with  other  concomitant  circumftan- 
ces, render  the  warrior,  who  is  equally  diftinguiihcd  by 
cunning  and  valour,  more  ufcful  and  refpedtable  than 
any  other  charadlcr. 

On  the  fame  principles,  as  the  boundaries  of  fociety 
are  enlarged,  and  its  form  becomes  more  complex,  the 
claffes  into  which  it  is  already  dlftinguiihed  are  again 
fubdivided.  The  invention  of  arts,  and  the  acquifi- 
tion  of  property,  are  the  chief  caufes  of  thefe  new  dif- 
tinftions  which  now  arife  among  the  orders  of  iociety  ; 
and  they  extend  their  influence  equally  through  the 
whole  fyftem.  Difference  of  armour,  and  different 
modes  of  military  difcipline,  produce  diflirftion  of  or- 
dets  among  thofe  who  praftife  the  arts  of  war  \  while 
other  circumftances,  originating  from  the  fame  general 
caufes,  occafion  fimilar  changes  to  take  place  amidft  the 
fcenes  of  peace. 

None  of  the  new  diftlnftions  which  are  introduced 
among  men,  with  rcfpeft  to  the  difcipline  and  con- 
duft  of  war,  in  confequence  of  the  acquilition  of  pro- 
perty and  the  invention  of  arts,  is  more  remarkable 
than  that  occafioned  by  the  ufe  of  horfes  in  military 
expeditions,  and  the  training  of  them  to  the  cvolu- 
tions  of  the  military  art.  Fire-arms,  it  is  true,  give 
V«.L,  VI.  Part  I. 
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to  thofe  who  are  acquainted  with  them  a  gfeater  fu-  CWvalry, 
periority  over  thofe  to  whom  their  ufe  is  unknowi>,  »  * 
than  what  the  horfeitian  poffciTes  over  him  who  fights 
on  foot.  But  the  ufe  of  fire-arms  is  of  fuch  impor- 
tance  in  war,  and  the  expence  attending  it  fo  inconfi- 
dcrable,  that  wherever  thefe  hsve  been  introduced, 
they  have  feldom  been  confined  to  one  particular  order 
in  an  army  ;  and,  tiierefore,  they  produce  indeed  a  re- 
markable, though  tranfient,  diftlnftion  among  different 
nations,  but  ellablifh  no  permanent  diftlndtlons  in  the 
armies  in  any  one  nation.  But  to  maintain  a  horfc, 
to  equip  him  with  cofjy  furniture,  to  tr.anage  him 
with  dexterity  and  vigour,  are  ciicumllances  which 
have  invariably  produced  a  ftanding  and  confpicuous 
dhliniilion  among  the  military  order,  wherever  bodies 
of  cavalry  have  been  formed.  The  Roman  equilcs, 
who,  though  they  became  at  length  a  body  of  ufurers 
and  farmero-geneial,  were  originally  the  only  bodv  of 
cavalry  employed  by  the  Hate,  occupied  a  refpcdtable 
rank  between  the  fenators  and  the  plebeians  ;  and  the 
elegance  and  humanity  of  thtir  manners  were  fultable 
to  their  rank.  In  ancient  Greece,  and  in  the  cele- 
brated monarchies  of  Afia,  the  fame  diftinftion  pre- 
vailed at  a  fimilar  period.  « 

Since   the   circumftances   and   principles   on  which  Military 
this  dllllncllon   depends  are  not  i'ueh  as  inufl  be  con- '^''l''"*'''"* 

fined  in  th.Ir  iiuluence  to  one  particular  nation,  or  one  ^"''■"'^.'  ' 

rill  1  1     •       r  ancient 

region  or   the  globe,  we  may   hope  to  trace  their  et-  Germanic 

ficts  among  the  favage  warriors  of  Scythia  and  Ger- 
many, as  well  as  among  the  Greeks  or  Romans. 
From  the  valuable  treatlfe  of  Tacitus  de  Alorilus  Ger. 
maitorum,  we  learn  that,  among  the  German  warriors 
a  dlllliiftion  fomewhat  of  this  nature  did  actually  fub- 
fill  ;  not  fo  much  indeed  a  diftinfllon  between  the 
warrior  who  fought  on  horfeback  and  thofe  who  fought 
on  foot,  as  between  thofe  whom  vigour  of  body  and 
energy  of  mind  enabled  to  brave  all  the  dangers  of 
war,  and  fuch  as,  from  the  imbecility  of  youth,  the  in- 
firmities of  age,  or  the  natural  Inferiority  of  their  men- 
tal and  bodily  powers,  were  unequal  to  I'cencs  of  hard- 
fhip  and  deeds  cf  valour.  The  youth  was  not  permit- 
ted to  take  arms  and  join  his  warlike  countrymen  in 
their  njilllaiy  expeditions  whenever  he  hitrifelf  thought 
proper  :  there  was  a  certain  age  before  which  lie  could 
not  be  inverted  with  armour.  When  he  had  attained 
that  period,  if  not  found  deficient  in  ilrength,  aftlvlty, 
or  courage,  he  was  formally  honoured  with  the  fiileld 
and  the  lance,  called  to  the  duties,  and  admitted  to  all 
the  privileges  of  a  warrior.  « 

Another  fadt  worthy  of  notice,  refpefting  the  man-  Rffpe<a3. 
ners  of  the  barbarians  of  Germany   before  they  efta- bility  of  the 
bhfhed  themfelves  in   the  cultivated   provinces  of  the  "°"^<^  *" 

Roman  empire.  Is,  that  their  women,  contrary  to  what  ")°"S  '"= 

fiJ  I  1  ■  .  t-»emiaiw! 

nd  among  many  other  rude  nations,    were  treated 

with  a  high  degree  of  refpeft.  They  did  not  gene- 
rally vie  wiih  the  men  in  deeds  of  valour,  but  they 
anim.ated  them  by  their  exhortations  to  dlftingulfh 
themfelves  in  the  field  ;  and  virgins  efpeclally  were  con- 
fidered  with  a  facred  veneration,  as  endowed  with  pro- 
phetic powers,  capable  of  forefeeing  events  hid  in  the 
womb  of  futurity,  and  even  of  influencing  the  will  of 
the  deities.  Hence,  though  domeftic  duties  were  their 
peculiar  province,  yet  they  were  not  harfhly  treated  nor 
confined  to  a  ftate  of  flavery.  There  appears  indeed 
a  llriking  analogy  between  the  cor.ditioa  of  the  woraea 
G  ?inong 
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Chivalry,   among  the  rude  folJiers  of  Spavt.i  and  the  rank  which 
*  they  occupied  among  the  warlike  cantons  of  Germanvi 

Perhaps,  indeed,  the  German  were  ilill  more  honour- 
able than  the  Spartan  w^omen  ;  as  they  were  taught 
to  wield  the  magic  weapons  of  fuperllition,  which  in 
Greece  were  appropriated  to  the  priells. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that,  in  the  forefts  of  Germa- 
ny at  lead,    if  not  the  more  northern  regions  of  Afia 
and  Europe,  the  conquerors  of  the  Roman  empire,  be- 
fore they  penetrated  into  its  provinces,  treated  their 
women  with  a  degree  of  refpect  unknown   to  moft   of 
the  nations  of  antiquity  ;  that  the  charafter  of  the  war- 
rior was  likewife  highly  honourable,   being  underftood 
to  uniie  all  thofe  qualities  which  were  in  the  higheil 
ellimation  ;  and   that  it  was  only  at  a  particular  age, 
and  with  certain  forms,  that  the  youth  were  admitted 
n         to  bear  arms. 
Changes  in       When  thofe  nations  fallied  from  their  dtferts  and 
the  man-     forefls,    overran   the    Roman   empire,    and    ellabliflied 
iiersofthe  t),en~f(.]vg3  [^    Jts   provinces,   the  chances  which  took 
barbarians  .,..'^  i.i  ji 

after  they    place  m  then-  circumltanccs  were  remarkable  ;  and   by 
fettled-ui     a  natural  influence,  it  could  not  but  produce  an  equal- 

the  Roman  Jy  remarkable  change  on   their  habits,   culloms,    and 
empire,  —  --  •         • 


v.'hich  ji;ave 


manners.     The  great  outlines  might  ftill  remain  :   but 


rife  10  chi-  ''^"^y  tould  not  now   fail  to  be  filled  up  in  a  different 
valry.  manner.      Here,   however,  ihe   records  of  hillory  arc 

peculiarly  imperfect.  We  have  no  Ciefar  or  Tacitus 
to  fiipply  fafts  or  direft  our  rcafonlngs  ;  the  Gothic 
nations  had  not  yet  learned  to  read  and  write  ;  and 
the  Romans  were  fo  deprefTcd  under  the  fenfe  of  their 
own  miferies,  as  to  be  negligent  of  the  changes  whicli 
happened  around  them.  But  as  foon  as  the  light  of 
hillory  begins  again  to  dawn,  we  find  that  the  leading 
features  of  the  barbarian  charatlcr  were  not  effaced,  but 
only  modified  in  a  particular  manner,  in  confequence 
I  of  their  mixing  among  a  more  poliflied  people,  beco- 

rning  acquainted  with  the  luxuries  of  life,    and  acqui- 
ring extenlive  power  and  property. 

Thofe  v\-lio  fought  en  horfeback  now  began  to  be 
diflinguidied  with  peculiar  honours.  The  manners  ot 
the  warrior  too  were  become  more  cultivated,  and  his 
fpirit  more  humane.  Leifurc  and  opulence,  with  the 
influence  of  a  poliflied  people,  even  though  in  a  Hate 
of  flavery,  taught  thofe  baibarians  to  afpire  after  more 
refined  pleafures  and  more  fplendid  amufements  than 
thofe  with  which  they  had  been  befbre  fatisfied.  The 
influence  of  Chriftianity,  too,  which,  though  grofsly 
corrupted,  was  ftill  favourable  to  the  focial  happinefs 
of  mankind,  concurred  to  polilh  their  manners  and  €K- 
alt  their  charafter.  Hence,  in  the  end  of  the  tenth 
and  in  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  we  fee 
knight-errantry,  with  that  ron-.antic  gallanlrv,  piety, 
and  humanity,  by  which  it  was  principally  dillinguifli- 
ed,  make  its  appearance.  At  the  court  of  every 
prince,  count,  or  baron,  joulls  and  tournaments  be- 
cam.e  the  favourite  amufements.  At  thofe  entertain- 
ments, fliill  in  arms,  devotion  to  the  fair,  and  generous 
courtcfy,  were  all  at  once  cultivated.  About  this 
period  began  the  crufadcs  ;  and  thefe,  to  which  alone 
fome  have  referred  the  origin  of  chivalry,  though  they 
could  not  give  rife  to  what  was  already  in  exiftence, 
vet  moulded  the  form  and  direfted  the  fpirit  of  the 
inftitution  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  raife  it,  by  a  rapid 
progrefs  from  infancy,  as  it  were,  to  full  vigour  and 
maturity.      Its  charafter,  as  it  appeared  when  fully 
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formed,  is   well  dcfcribed  by  an  eloquent  hiftorian  in    Chiv:ilry. 

the  following  manner  :  <       ^ 

"  Between  the  age  of  Charlemagne  and  that  of  the  GiUcn, 
crufades,  a  revolution  had  taken  place  among  the  Spa-""'-  ^'' 
niards,  the  Normans,  and  the  French,  which  was  gra-^' 
dually  extended  to  the  reft  of  Europe.  The  fervice 
of  the  infantry  was  degraded  to  the  plebeians  ;  the  ca- 
valry formed  the  ftrength  of  the  armies,  and  the  ho- 
nonrable  name  oi  miles,  or  foldier,  was  confined  to  the 
gentlemen  who  ferved  on  horfeback,  and  were  invelU 
ed  with  the  character  of  knighthood.  The  dukes  and 
counts,  who  had  ufurped  the  rights  of  fovereignty,  di- 
vided the  provinces  among  their  faithful  barons  ;  the, 
barons  diftributed  among  their  vaftals  the  fiefs  ot  bene- 
fices of  their  jurifdidion  ;  and  thefe  military  tenants^ 
the  peers  of  each  other  and  of  their  lord,  coinpofed 
the  noble  or  eqneflrian  order,  which  difdained  to  con- 
ceive  the  peafant  or  burgher  as  of  the  fame  fpecies 
with  themfclves.  The  dignity  of  their  birth  was  pre- 
ferved  by  pure  and  equal  alliances  ;  their  fons  alone 
who  could  produce  four  quarters  or  lines  of  anceftry, 
without  fpot  or  reproach,  might  legally  pretend  to  the 
honour  of  knighthood  ;  but  a  valiant  plebeian  was. 
fometimes  enriched  and  ennobled  by  the  fivord,  and 
became  the  father  of  a  new  race.  A  fingle  knight 
could  impart,  according  to  his  judgment,  the  charafier 
which  he  received  ;  and  the  warlike  fuvereigns  of  Eu- 
rope  derived  more  glory  from  this  perfonal  diitinttion 
than  from  the  luibe  of  their  diadem.  Tliis  ceremony 
was  in  its  own  origin  fiinple  and  profane;  the  candidate, 
after  fome  previous  trial,  was  invefted  with  his  fword 
and  fpurs  ;  and  his  cheek  or  Ihoulder  were  touched 
with  a  flight  blow,  as  an  emblena  of  the  laft  aff^ront 
which  it  was  lawful  for  him  to  endure.  But  fuper- 
ftition  mingled  in  every  public  and  private  action  of 
life  :  In  the  holy  wars,  it  fanc^ified  the  profeffion  of 
arms  ;  and  the  order  of  chivalry  was  ailimilated  in  its 
rights  and  privileges  to  the  facred  orders  of  priellhood. 
The  bath  and  \^hite  garment  of  the  novice  were  au 
indecent  copy  of  the  regeneration  of  baptifm  :  his 
fiverd,  winch  he  oftcred  on  the  altar,  wus  blcfled  by 
the  minifters  of  religion  ;  his  folemn  reception  was 
preceded  by  fafts  and  vigils  ;  and  he  was  created  a 
knight  in  the  name  of  God.  of  St  George,  and  of  ir.t 
Michael  the  archangel.  He  Iwore  to  accomplifli  the 
duties  of  his  proftflion  ;  and  education,  example,  and 
the  public  opinion,  were  the  inviolable  guardians  of  his 
oath.  As  the  champion  of  God  and  the  ladies,  he 
devoted  himfelf  to  fpeak  the  truth  ;  to  maintain  the 
right  ;  to  protect  the  diflrefled  ;  to  praCtife  courlejy,  a 
virtue  Icfs  familiar  to  the  ancients  ;  to  purfne  the  infi- 
dels ;  to  defpife  the  allurements  of  tale  and  fafety  ; 
and  to  vindicate  in  every  perilous  adventure  the  ho- 
nour of  his  charader.  The  abulc  of  the  fame  fpirit 
provoked  the  illiterate  knight  to  difdain  the  arts  of  in- 
durtry  and  peace  ;  to  efteeni  himfelf  the  fole  judge  and 
avenger  of  his  own  injuries  ;  and  proudly  to  neglect 
the  laws  of  civil  fociety  and  military  difcipline.  Yet 
the  benefits  of  thrs  inftitution,  to  refine  the  temper  of 
barbarians,  and  to  infufe  fome  principles  uf  faith,  juf- 
tice,  and  humanity,  were  ftvonglv  felt,  and  have  been 
often  obferved.  The  afpcrity  of  national  prejudice 
was  foftened  ;  and  the  community  of  religion  and  arms 
fpread  a  fimilar  colour  and  generous  emulation  over 
the  face  of  Chriftendom,     Abroad,  in  enterprife  aixd 
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Chivalry,  pilgrimage  ;  at  home,  in  martial  exercife,  the  wairi- 
ors  of  every  country  were  perpetually  anbciated  ;  and 
impartial  tafte  muft  prefer  a  Gothic  tournament  to  the 
Olympic  games  of  claflic  antiquity.  Inftcad  of  the 
naked  fpedtacles  which  corrupted  the  manners  of  the 
Greeks,  and  banifned  from  the  ftadium  the  vii-,']^ins 
and  matrons,  the  pompous  decoration  of  the  litis  was 
crowned  with  the  prefcnce  of  the  chnlle  and  high  bo^n 
beauty,  from  whofe  hands  the  conqueror  received  the 
prize  of  his  dexterity  and  courage.  The  Dull  and 
ilrength  that  were  exerted  in  wrellling  and  boxing, 
bear  a  dillant  and  doubtful  relation  to  the  merit  of  a 
foldier  ;  but  the  tournairents,  as  they  were  invented  in 
France,  and  eugerly  adopted  both  in  the  eaft  and  wtil, 
prefented  a  lively  image  of  the  bufincfs  of  the  field. 
The  fuigle  combats, 'the  general  fcirniifii,  tl'.e  defence 
of  a  pafs  or  caftle,  were  rehearfcd  as  in  actual  ferviee  ; 
and  the  conteil,  both  in  real  and  mimic  war,  was  de- 
cided by  the  luperior  management  of  the  horle  and 
lance.  The  lance  was  the  proper  and  peculiar  weapon 
of  the  knight  :  his  horfe  was  of  a  large  and  heavy 
breed  ;  but  this  charger,  till  he  was  roufed  by  the  ap- 
proaching danger,  was  ufually  led  by  an  attendant, 
and  he  quietly  rode  a  pad  or  palfrey  of  a  more  eaty 
pace.  Kis  helmet  and  fword,  his  greaves  and  buck- 
ler, it  would  be  fuperfluous  to  defcribe  ;  but  I  m.ay  re- 
mark, that  at  the  period  of  the  crufades,  the  armour 
was  lefs  ponderous  than  in  later  times  ;  and  that,  in- 
flead  of  a  mafTy  cuirals,  liis  bread  was  defended  by  a 
hauberk  or  coat  of  mail.  When  their  long  lances 
vere  fixed  in  the  reft,  the  warriors  furioufiy  fpurred 
their  horfcs  againft  the  foe  ;  and  the  light  cavalry  of 
the  Turks  and  Arabs  could  feldom  Hand  againft  the 
direct  and  impetuous  weight  of  their  charge.  Each 
knight  was  attended  to  the  field  by  his  faithful  fquire, 
a  youth  of  equal  birth  and  finiilar  hopes;  he  was  fol- 
lowed by  his  archers  and  men  at  arms  ;  and  four,  or 
five,  or  fix  foldiers,  were  computed  as  the  furniture  of 
a  complete  /i:i:ce.  In  the  expeditions  to  the  iicigh- 
^ourii.g  kirigdi  nis  or  the  Holy  Land,  the  duties  of 
the  feudal  tenure  no  longer  fubfifted  ;  the  voluntary 
ferv'ce  of  the  kn'ghts  and  their  followers  was  citlier 
prompted  by  zeal  cr  attachment,  or  purchafed  with  re- 
wardi  and  promifes  ;  and  the  numbers  of  each  fqua- 
«lron  were  meafurtd  by  the  power,  the  wealth,  and 
the  fame  of  eacli  independent  chieftain.  I'hey  were 
<liftingjiftied  by  his  banner,  his  armorial  coat,  and  his 
cry  ot  war  :  and  the  moft  ancient  families  of  Europe 
iJinft  ferk  in  theie  atchicvemcnts  the  origin  and  proof 
of  their  nobility." 

The  refpedlable  author  of  the  Letters  on  Chivalry 
and  Rorance,  traces,  with  great  ingenuity  and  erudi- 
tion, a  ftrong  refcmblance  between  the  manners  of  the 
age  of  chivalry  and  thofe  of  the  old  heroic  ages  deli- 
neated by  Homer. 
TTie  r<-ien>  There  is,  fays  he,  a  remaikable  correfpondence  bc- 
bUncc  be-  tween  tlie  manners  of  the  old  heroic  times,  as  painted 
twctn  he-  by  their  great  romancer  Homer,  and  thofe  which  are 
^J''/''  rcprefeiiled  to  us  in  the  modern   books  of  knight-er- 

rantry. A  fact  ot  which  no  good  account  can  be  gi- 
ven, but  by  another  not  lefs  certain  ;  that  the  political 
ftate  of  Greece,  in  the  earlieft  periods  of  its  ftory, 
was  fim:lar  in  many  refpefts  to  that  of  Europe,  as 
broken  ly  the  feudal  fyftem  into  an  infinite  number  of 
petty  independent  governn:ciUE, 
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Some  obviousclrcnmftancesof  agreementUetweenthe  Chivalfy, 
heroic  and  Gothic  manners  may  be  worth  putting  down.  K       ' 

1.  The  military  enthufiafm  of  the  barons  is  but  of 
a  piece  with  the  fanaticifm  of  the  heroes.  Hence  the 
fame  particularity  of  defcri])tion  in  the  accounts  of 
battles,  wounds,  deaths,  in  the  Greek  poet  as  in  the 
Gothic  romancers.  Hence  the  minute  curiofity  in 
the  difplay  of  their  drcffes,  arms,  accoutrements.  The 
minds  of  all  men  being  occupied  with  warlike  images 
and  ideas,  were  much  gratified  by  thofe  details,  which 
appear  cold  and  unaftcfting  to  modern  readers. 

We  hear  much  of  kiiiglits  errant  encountering  gi- 
ants and  quelling  favnges  in  books  of  chivalry.  Thefe 
giants  were  oppreffive  feudal  lords  ;  and  every  lord 
was  to  be  met  with,  like  the  giant,  in  his  ftronghold 
or  caftle.  Their  dependents  of  a  lower  form,  who 
imitated  the  '-iolence  of  their  fuperiors,  and  had  not 
their  caftles  but  lurking  places,  were  the  favages  of 
romance.  The  greater  lord  was  called  a  giant  for  his 
power  ;   the  lefs,  a  favage  for  his  brutality. 

2.  Another  terror  of  the  Gothic  ages  was  monfters, 
dragons,  and  ferpents.  Their  ftories  were  received  in 
thofe  days  for  fcveral  reafons  :  i.  From  the  vulgar  be- 
lief of  enchantments  :  2.  From  their  beiiig  reported 
on  the  faith  of  eaftern  tradition,  by  adventurers  from 
the  Holy  Land  :  3.  In  ftill  later  times,  from  the  ftrange 
things  told  and  believed  on  the  diicovery  of  the  nevT 
world. 

In  all  thefe  refpecls,  Greek  antiquity  refemblcs  the 
Gothic.  For  what  are  Homer's  Lasftrigons  and  Cy- 
clops, but  bands  of  lawlel's  favages,  with  each  of  them 
a  giant  of  enormous  fize  at  their  head  ?  And  what  are 
the  Grecian  Bacchus,  Hercules,  and  Thefeus,  but 
knights-errant,  the  exadt  counterparts  of  Sir  Launce- 
lot  and  Amadis  de  Gaul  ? 

3.  The  oppreiTions  which  it  was  the  glory  of  the 
knights  to  avenge,  were  frequently  carried  on,  as  we 
are  told,  by  the  charms  and  enchantments  of  -zvomea. 
Thefe  (harms,  we  may  fuppofe,  are  often  metapho- 
rical ;  as  exprefiing  only  the  blandiftiments  of  the  fex. 
Sometimes  they  are  taken  to  be  real,  the  ignorance 
of  thofe  ages  acquiefeing  in  fuch  conceits.  And  are 
not  thcle  ftories  matched  by  thofe  of  Calypfo  and 
Circe,  tiie  euchantrelTes  of  the  Gretk  poet  ? 

4.  Rjbbery  and  piracy  were  honourable  in  both  : 
fo  far  were  they  from  reflecting  any  difcredit  on  the 
ancient  or  modern  reilrejfers  of  tvrongs.  What  ac- 
count can  be  given  of  this,  but  that,  in  the  feudal 
times,  and  in  the  early  days  of  Greece,  when  govern- 
ment was  weak,  and  unable  to  redrefs  the  Injuries  of 
petty  fovereigns,  it  would  be  glorious  for  private  ad- 
venturers to  undertake  this  work  ;  and,  if  they  could 
accomplilh  it  in  no  other  way,  to  pay  them  in  kind  by 
downright  plunder  and  rapine  ? 

5.  iJaftardy  v,as  in  credit  with  both.  They  were 
extremely  watchful  over  the  chaftity  of  their  own  wo- 
men ;  but  fuch  as  tliey  could  teize  upon  in  the  ene- 
my's quarter,  were  lawful  prize.  Or  if,  at  any  lime, 
they  tranlgrtffed  in  this  fort  at  h(jme,  the  fault  was 
covered  by  an  ingenious  fiftion.  The  offspring  was 
reputed  divine.  Their  greateft  heroes  were  the  fruit 
ot  goddelfes  a])proached  by  mortals  ;  juft  as  we  hear 
of  the  doughtietl  knights  being  born  of  faiiies. 

6.  With  the  greateft  fiercenefs  and  favagenefs  of 
chc'raiter,  the  utmoft  generofity,  hofpitality,  and  cour- 
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Ctiivaky.  tefy,  were  imputed  to  the  heroic  ages.  Achilles  was 
'  '  *  at  once  the  mod  relentlefs,  vindiftive,  implacable,  and 
the  friendliell  of  men.  We  have  the  very  fame  repre- 
lentation  in  the  Gothic  romances.  As  in  tliofe  law- 
lefs  times,  dangers  and  diftreffes  of  all  kinds  abounded, 
there  would  be  the  fame  demand  for  compaflion,  gen- 
tlcnefs,  and  generous  attachments  to  the  unfortunate, 
tliofe  efpecially  of  their  own  clan,  as  of  refentment, 
rage,  and  animofity  againil  their  enemies. 

7.  Again,  the  martial  games  celebrated  in  ancient 
Greece,  on  great  and  folenin  occafions,  had  the  fame 
origin  and  the  fame  purpofe  as  the  tournaments  of 
the  Gothic  warriors. 

8.  L.aftly,  the  paflions  for  adventures  fo  natural  In 
their  fituation,  would  be  as  naturally  attended  with 
the  love  of  praife  and  glory.  Hence  the  fame  encou- 
ragement,  in  the  old  Greek  and  Gothic  times,  to  pa- 
ncgyriils  and  poets.  In  the  affairs  of  religion  and 
gallantry,  indeed,  the  refemblance  between  the  hero 
and  the  knight  is  not  fo  ftrikiiig.  But  the  religious 
charafter  of  the  knight  was  an  accident  of  the  times, 
and  no  proper  effeft  of  his  civil  condition.  And  that 
hi;  devotion  for  the  fair  fex  (hould  fo  far  furpafs  that 
af  the  hero,  is  a  confirmation  of  the  fyilem  here  ad- 
yanced.  For  the  conlideration  had  of  the  females  in 
the  feudal  conllitution,  will  of  itfclf  account  for  this 
deference.  It  made  them  capable  of  fucceeding  to 
fiefs,  as  wtll  as  the  men.  And  does  not  one  inftantly 
perceive  what  refpeft  and  dependence  this  privilege 
would  draw  upon  them  ? 

It  was  of  great  confequcnce  wTio  fhould  obtain  the 
favour  of  a  rich  heirefs.  And  though,  in  the  ftrift 
feudal  times,  fhe  was  fuppofed  to  be  in  the  power  and 
at  the  difpofal  of  her  fuperior  lord,  yet  this,  rigid  ftate 
of  things  did  not  laft  long.  Hence  we  find  fome  di- 
flrefled  damfel  was  the  fpring  and  mover  of  every 
knight's  adventure.  She  was  to  be  refcued  by  his 
arms,  or  won  by  the  fame  and  admiration  of  his 
jjrowefs.  The  plain  meani.ng  of  all  which  was  this  : 
That  as,  in  tbefe  turbulent  times,  a  proteftor  was  ne- 
ccflary  to  the.weaknefs  of  the  fex,  fo  the  courteous  and 
valorous  knight  was  to  approve  himfelf  fully  qualified 
for  that  purpofe. 

It  may  be  obfervcd,  that  the  two  poems  of  Homer 
were  intended  ta  expofe  the  mifchiefs  and  inconve- 
niences arifing  from  the  political  ftate  of  Old  Greece  : 
the  Iliad,  the  diffenfions  that  naturally  fpring  up  a- 
mong  independent  chiefs  ;  and  the  Qdyjfey,  the  info- 
lence  of  their  greater  fubjecls,  more  elpecially  when 
unreftvalned  by  the  prefence  of  their  fovercign.  And 
can  any  thing  more  exaflly  refenible  the  condition  of 
the  feudal  times,  when,  on  occafion  of  any  great  en- 
terprife,  as  that  of  the  crufades,  the  dcfigns  of  the 
confederate  Chriftian  ftates  were  perpetually  fruftra- 
ted,  or  interrupted  at  leaft,  by  the  diflenfions  of  their 
leaders  ;  and  their  affairs  at  home,  as  perpetually  di- 
ftreffed  and  difordered  by  the  rebellious  ufurpations  of 
their  greater  vaffals  ?  Jerufalem  was  to  the  European 
what  Troy  had  been  to  the  Grecian  princes-  See  the 
article  Knight. 

Chivalry,  in  Law,  is  ufcd  for  a  tenure  of  lands 
by  knight's  fervlce,  whereby  the  knight  was  bound 
to  perform  fervice  in  war  unto  the  king,  or  the  mefne 
lord  of  whom  he  held  by  that  tenure.  And  chivalry 
vra?  either  general  or  fpecial :  general,  when  it  was 


only  in  the  feoffment  that  the  tenant  held  per  fervitium   Chivalryi 
mUitare,  without  any  fpecification  of  ferjeantry,  efcuage,  "~~* 
&c.  ;  fpecial,  when  it  was  declared  particularly  by  what 
kind  of  knight  fervice  the  land  was  held. 

For  the  better  underllanding  of  this  tenure  it  hath 
been  obferved,  that  there  is  no  law  but  Is  holden  me- 
diately or  immediately  of  the  crown  by  fome  fervice  ; 
and  therefore  all  freeholds  that  are  to  us  and  oar  heirs, 
are  czWeA  feuda  or  feoJa,  "  fees  ;"  as  proceeding  from 
the  king  for  fome  fmall  yearly  rent,  and  the  perform, 
ance  of  fuch  fervlces  as  were  originally  laid  upon  the 
land  at  the  donation  thereof.  For  as  the  king  gave 
to  the  great  nobles,  his  Immediate  tenants,  large  pof« 
feffions  for  ever,  to  hold  of  him  for  this  or  that  fervjcc 
or  rent  ;  fo  they  in  time  parcelled  out  to  fuch  others 
as  they  liked  the  fame  lands  for  rents  and  fervices  as 
they  thought  good  ;  and  thefe  fervices  were  by  Little, 
ton  divided  Into  two  kinds,  chivalry  zn^  focage  ;  the 
firll  whereof  was  martial  and  roihtary,  the  other  rufti- 
cal.  Chivalry,  therefore,  was  a  tenure  of  fervice, 
whereby  the  tenant  was  obliged  to  perform  fome  no- 
ble or  military  ofBce  unto  his  lord  :  and  it  was  of  two 
kinds  ;  either  regal,  that  is,  held  only  of  the  king  ;  or 
common,  where  held  of  a  common  perfon.  That  which 
might  be  held  only  of  the  king  was  called yirwV/um,  or 
fergentia  ;   ajid  was  again  divided  into  grand  and  J>elit,  i 

ferjeantry.  The  grand  ferjeantry  was  where  one  held 
lands  of  tb:  king  by  fervice,  which  he  ought  to  do  in 
his  own  perfon  :  as,  to  bear  the  king's  banner  or  fpear, 
to  lead  his  hoft,  to  find  men  at  arms  to  fight,  &c.  Pe- 
tit ferjeantry  was  when  a  man  held  lands  of  the  king, 
to  yield  him  annually  fome  fmall  thing  towards  his 
wars,  as  a  fword,  dagger,  bow,  5:c.  Chivalry  that 
might  be  holden  of  a  common  perfon  was  termedyi-u. 
iagium,  "  efcuage  ;"  that  is,  fervice  of  the  (hicld ; 
which  was  either  uncertain  or  certain. 

Efcuage  uncertain,  was  llkewife  two-fold  :  firf, 
where  the  tenant  was  bound  to  follow  his  lord,  golrg 
in  perfon  to  the  king's  wars,  either  himfelf,  or  fending 
a  fufiicient  man  in  his  place,  there  to  be  maintained  at 
his  expence,   fo  long  as  was  agreed  upon  between  the  '; 

lord  and  his  firll  tenant  at  the  granting  of  the  fee  r  and 
the  days  of  fuch  fervice  fcem  to  have  been  rated  by  the 
quantity  of  land  fo  holden  ;  as,  if  it  extended  to  a  whole 
knight's   fee,   then  the   tenant   was  to  follow  tis  lord 
4c  days  ;  and   if  but  to  half  a  knight's  fee,    then  20 
days  ;   if  a  fourth  part,  then  10  days,  &c.      Tte  other 
kind  of  this  efcuage  was  called  cajtle  ward,   wlere  the 
tenant  was  obliged,   by  himfelf  or  fome  other,   to  de- 
fend a  caftle   as   often  as  it  fhould  come  to  lis  turn.  i 
And   thefe   were   called   efcuage   uncertain;  beeaufe  it                 '• 
was  uncertain  how  often  a  man  fhould  be  called  to  fol- 
low his  lord  to  the  wars,   or   to   defend   a  c:dle,    and                   | 
what  his  charge  would  be  therein. 

Efcuage  certain,  was  where  the  tenure  was  fet  at  a 
certain  fum  of  money  to  be  paid  in  lieu  of  fuch  ler- 
vice;  as  that  a  man  fhould  pay  yearly  for  every  knight's 
fee  20s.  for  half  a  knight's  fee  los.  or  fome  Ike  rate  ^ 
and  this  fervice,  becaufe  it  is  drawn  to  a  ceraln  rent, 
groweth  to  be  of  a  mixed  nature,  not  merelv  focage, 
and  yet  focage  in  effeft,  being  now  neithei  perfonal 
fervice  nor  uncertain.  The  tenure  called  chivalry  had 
other  conditions  annexed  to  it  :  but  there  is  a  great 
alteration  trade  in  thefe  things  by  the  flat.  1 2.  Car.  II. 
c  24.  whereby  tenures  by  knight's  fervice  of  the  king, 
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ChK-a!ry.  or  any  other  perfon  in  capita,  Sec.  and  the  fruits  and 
V  '  confequences  thereof,  are  taken  away  and  difcharged  ; 
and  all  tenures  arc  to  be  conllrucd  and  adjudged  to  be 
free  and  common  iocage,  &c. 

Court  of  Chiialrt,  a  court  formerly  held  before 
the  lord  high  conllable  and  earl  marfhal  of  England 
jointly,  and  having  bolh  civil  and  criminal  jurifdic- 
tion  ;  but  fmcj  the  attainder  of  Stafford  duke  of  Buck- 
ingham under  Henry  Vlll.  and  the  confequcnt  cxtin- 
guilhment  of  the  office  of  lord  high  conftable,  it  hath 
ufually,  with  rclpeCt  to  civil  matters,  been  heard  be- 
fore the  earl  marfhal  only.  This  court,  by  Hat.  13. 
Rich.  II.  c.  2.  hath  cognizance  of  contradls  and  other 
matters  touching  deeds  of  arms  and  war,  as  well  out 
of  the  realm  as  in  it.  And  from  its  fentences  lies  an 
immediate  appeal  to  the  king  in  perfon.  This  court 
was  in  great  reputation  in  the  times  of  pure  chivalry  ; 
and  afterwards  caring  the  Engliih  connexions  with 
the  conti:.e:it,  by  the  territories  which  their  princes 
held  in  France;  but  it  is  now  grown  ahnosl  entirely 
out  of  ufe,  on  account  of  the  feeblenefs  of  its  jurifdic- 
tion,  and  want  of  powe:  to  enforce  its  judgements ;  as 
It  can  neither  fine  nor  imprifon,  not  being  a  court  of 
record. 

1.  The  /-/ii/V  jurifdiftion  of  this  court;  of  chivalry 
is  principally  in  two  points  ;  the  redrefling  injuries  of 
honour,  and  correfting  encroachments  in  matters  of 
coat-armour,  precedency,  and  other  diilinftlons  of  fa- 
milies. As  a  court  of  honour,  it  is  to  give  fatisfac- 
tion  to  all  fuch  as  are  aggrieved  in  that  point  ;  a 
point  of  a  nature  fo  nice  and  delicate,  that  its  wrongs 
and  injuries  efc3pe  the  notice  of  the  common  law, 
and  yet  are  fit  to  be  redrefied  fomewhere.  Such,  for 
inftance,  as  calling  a  man  coiuard,  or  giving  liim  the 
lie  ;  for  which,  as  they  are  productive  of  no  imme- 
diate damage  to  his  perfon  or  property,  no  aftion  will 
lie  in  the  courts  at  Weftminiller  ;  and  yet  they  are 
fuch  injuries  as  will  prompt  every  man  of  fpirit  to 
ijemand  fome  honourable  amends  ;  which,  by  the  an- 
cient law  of  the  land,  was  given  in  the  court  of  chi- 
valry. But  modern  refolutions  have  determined,  that 
how  much  foever  a  junfdiftion  may  be  expedient,  yet 
no  aftion  for  words  will  at  prefent  lie  therein.  And 
it  ha'h  always  been  moll  clearly  holdcn,  that  as  this 
court  cannot  meddle  with  any  thing  dctcrmtnabie  bv 
common  law,  it  therefore  can  give  no  pecuniary  fatif- 
faftion  or  damages  ;  inafmunch  as  the  quar.tity  and 
determination  thereof  is  ever  of  common  law  cog. 
nizance.  And  therefore  this  court  of  chivalry  can  at 
mod  order  reparation  in  point  of  honour  ;  as  to  compel 
the  detei.dant  mendacium  Jlbi  ipji  imponere,  or  to  take 
the  lie  that  he  has  given  upon  himfelf,  or  to  make 
fuch  other  fubmiflion  as  the  laws  of  honour  may  re- 
quire. As  to  the  other  point  of  its  civil  jurifdiction, 
the  redref!lng  of  ufurpations  and  encroachments  in  mat- 
ters of  heraldry  and  coat-armour  ;  it  is  the  bufiuefs  cf 
this  court,  according  to  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  to  adiuit 
the  right  and  armorial  enfigns,  bearings,  crefts,  lup- 
porters,  pennons  Sec.  ;  and  alfo  rights  of  places  or 
precedence,  where  the  king's  patent  or  aft  of  parlia- 
ment, which  cannot  be  overruled  by  this  couit,  have 
not  already  determined  it.  The  proceedings  of  this 
court  are  by  petition  in  a  fummary  way  ;  and  the  trial 
•ot  by  a  jury  of  12  men,  but  by  witneflet,  or  by  com- 
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bat.  But  as  it  cannot  imprifon,  not  being  a  court  of  Chivalry 
record  ;  and  as,  by  the  refolutions  of  the  fuperior 
courts,  it  is  now  confined  to  fo  narrow  and  reftrained 
a  jurifdiftion,  it  has  fallen  into  contempt.  The  mar« 
ihalling  of  coat-armour,  which  was  formerly  the  pride 
and  ftudy  of  all  the  belt  families  in  the  kingdom,  is 
now  greatly  difregarded ;  and  has  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  certain  officers  and  atcndants  upon  this  court,  cal- 
led heralds,  who  confider  it  only  as  a  matter  of  lucre, 
and  not  of  jullice  ;  whereby  fuch  falfity  and  confufion 
have  crept  into  their  records  (which  ought  to  be  the 
ftanding  evidence  of  families,  defcents,  and  coat-ar- 
mour), that  though  formerly  fome  credit  has  been  paid 
to  their  tcftimony,  now  even  their  common  feal  will 
not  be  received  as  evidence  in  any  court  of  juftice  in 
the  kingdom.  But  their  original  vifitation  books,  com- 
piled when  progrefTes  were  folemnly  and  regularly 
made  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  to  inquire  into 
the  Hate  of  families,  and  to  regiller  fuch  marriages 
and  defcents  as  were  verified  to  them  upon  oath,  arc 
allowed  to  be  good  evidence  of  pedigrees. 

2.  As  a  criminal  court,  when  held  before  the  lord 
high  conftable  of  England  jointly  with  the  carl  mar- 
flul,  it  liad  jurlldidlion  over  pleas  of  life  and  member, 
ar;!iiig  in  matters  of  arms  and  deeds  of  war,  as  well 
out  of  the  realm  as  within  it,.  But  the  criminal  as 
well  as  civil  part  of  its  authority  is  fallen  into  entire 
difufe,  there  naving  been  no  permanent  high  conftable 
of  England  (but  only  pro  hoc  vice,  at  coronations  and 
the  like),  lince  the  attainder  and  execution  of  Stafford 
duke  of  Buckingham,  In  the  i  Uh  year  of  Henry  VIII.; 
the  authority  and  charge,  both  in  war  and  peace,  be- 
ing- deemed  too  ample  for  a  fubjeft  ;  fo  ample,  that 
when  the  chief  juftice  Fineux  was  alked  bv  King  Hen- 
ry VIII.  how  far  they  extended  ?  he  declined  an- 
fwering,  and  fdid,  the  decilion  of  that  queftion  be- 
longed to  the  law  of  arms,  and  not  to  the  law  of  Eng- 
land. 

CHIVES,  in  Botany,  are  flender  thread  like  fub. 
ftances,  generally  placed  within  the  blofT.jm,  and  fur- 
rounding  the  PoiNTALs.  They  are  fornK-d  of  the 
woody  lubftance  ot  the  plant. 

CHlUivI  MARMOR,  in  the  natural  hltlory  of  the  an- 
cients, the  name  of  a  bhick  marble,  called  alfo  the  let' 
pir  oiifiilianus.  It  is  very  hard,  and  of  a  fine  black  ; 
and,  betide  the  many  ufes  which  the  ancients  put  it  to, 
ib  well  kiiowu  among  our  goljfmiths  by  the  name  of 
the  touchjhnc ;  molt  pf  them  being  furniihed  with 
notliing  better  for  this  purpofe  than  a  piece  of  this  : 
though  the  baialtes,  which  may  be  had  plentifully 
enough,  Is  greatly  preferable  for  thofe  ufes;  any  black 
marble,  however,  that  is  tolerably  hard,  willdj.  There 
is  a  vc.y  fine  and  elegantly  fmooth  marble,  of  a  com- 
pa£l  texture,  and  fine  glufly  black,  but  (liowing  no 
glittering  particles  wlien  frcih  broken,  as  inoft  of  tiie 
black  marbles  do.  It  Is  txticmcly  hard,  and  cuts  witb 
difficulty,  but  Is  capable  of  the  higheft  poliih  of  auv 
marble.  The  ancients  had  It  from  Ethiopia  and  the 
liland  of  Chios ;   wv  have  it  from  Italy. 

Chivm  Vinum,  Chian  Wine,  or  wine  of  the  growth 
of  the  illand  ol  Chios,  Bow  Scio,  is  comnieirded  by 
D.olcorid.'s  as  affording  good  nourilhnient,  lit  to  drink, 
lefs  difpofed  to  intoxicate,  endued  with  the  virtue  of 
retraining  dcflaxiooe,  and  a  proper  ingredit nt  in  oph. 
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GhiuB  thalmic  medifines.  Hence  Scvibonius  Largus  direfts 
Choc  htc  ^''*  ^'7  i'lgredit^nts  in  collyria  for  the  eyes  to  be  made 
■  up  with  Chian  wine. 

CHIUN,  or  Chevan,  in  Hebrew  antiquity.  We 
meet  with  this  word  in  the  prophet  Amos,  cited  in  the 
Atls  of  the  Apoftles.  St  I^iike  reads  the  palfage 
thus  :  "  Ye  took  up  the  tabernacle  of  M  jloch,  and  the 
ftar  of  your  god  Remphan,  figures  which  ye  made  to 
worfiiip  tiiem."  The  import  of  the  Hebrew  is  as  fol- 
lows :  "  Ye  have  borne  the  tabernacle  of  your  kings, 
and  the  pedtfta!  (the  chiun)  of  your  images,  the  liar  of 
your  gods,  which  y;  made  to  yourftlves."  The  Sep- 
tuagint  in  all  probability  read  Repham  or  Revnn,  in- 
ftead  of  Ch'iun  or  Chs-van,  and  took  the  pedcllal  for  a 

goJ- 

Some  fav  that  the  Septuagint,  who  made  their  tranf- 
lation  in  Egypt,  changed  the  word  Ciiun  into  that  of 
Remphan,  bccaufe  they  had  the  fame  lignification,  M. 
Bafnage,  in  his  book  entitled  yc-v':/h  jinliqiiities,  after 
having  difcourfed  a  good  deal  upon  Chian  or  Rcmf-han, 
concludes  that  Moloch  was  the  fun,  and  Chion,  Chiun, 
or  Remphan,  the  moon. 

CHLAMYS,  ill  antiquity,  a  inilitary  habit  worn 
by  the  ancients  over  the  tunica.  It  belonged  to  the 
patricians,  and  was  the  fame  in  tlie  time  of  war  that 
the  toga  was  in  the  time  of  peace.  Tl.is  fort  of  gown 
was  called  ^/J«,  from  the  rich  embroidery  with  figures 
in  Plirygiau  work  ;  and  purpurea,  bccaufe  the  ground- 
work was  purple.  The  chlamydes  of  the  emperors 
were  all  purple,  adorned  with  a  golden  and  embroid- 
ered border. 

CHLOEIA,  in  antiquity,  a  fedival  celebrated  at 
Athens  in  hon»ur  of  Ceres,  to  whom,  under  the  name 
Xao",  i-  e.  grafs,  they  facrinced  a  ram. 

CHLORA.     See  Botany  Inttex. 

CHLOROSIS,  in  AhiUc'me,  a  difeafe,  commonly 
called  the  green  ficknefs,  iiicident  to  young  gills.  See 
MsDidNE  Index. 

CHOCOLATE,  in  commerce,  a  kind  of  pafte  or 
cake  prepared  of  certain  ingredients,  the  bafis  of  which 
is  cacao.     See  Cac.io. 

The  Indians,  in  tlieir  firfl  making  of  chocolate,  ufed 
to  roall  the  cacao  in  eartiica  pots  ;  and  liaving  after- 
wards cleared  it  of  the  h.:(k>',  and  bruifed  it  between 
two  ilones,  they  made  it  into  cakes  with  their  hands. 
The  Spaniards  improved  this  method.  When  the  cacao 
is  properly  roafted  and  well  cleaned,  they  pound  it  in 
a  mortar,  to  reduce  it  into  a  coarfe  mafs,  which  they 
afterwards  grind  on  a  ilone  till  it  be  of  the  utmoll  fine- 
nefs  :  the  pafte  being  fiilHcently  ground,  is  put  quite 
Lot  into  tin  moulds,  in  which  it  congeals  in  a  very 
little  time.  The  form  of  thefe  moulds  is  arbitrary  ; 
the  cylindrical  ones,  holding  two  or  three  pounds,  are 
the  moft  proper,  becaufe  the  bigger  the  cakes  are,  the 
l(>nger  they  will  keep.  Obferve,  that  thefe  cakes  are 
very  liable  to  take  any  good  or  bad  fceiit,  and  there- 
fore  they  mull  be  carefully  wrapt  up  in  paper,  and 
kept  in  a  dry  place.  Complaints  are  made,  that  the 
Spaniards  mix  with  the  cacao  nuts  too  great  a  quanti- 
ty of  cloves  and  cinnamon,  befides  other  drugs  with- 
out number,  as  mu(k,  ambergiis,  &c.  The  grocers 
of  Paris  ufe  few  or  none  of  thefe  ingredients  ;  they 
only  choofe  the  bed  nuts,  which  are  called  caracca, 
from  the  place  from  whence  they  arc  brought ;   and 
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with  thefe  thev  mix  a  very  fmall  quantity  of  cinnamon,  ChoMli 
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the  trefheft  vanilla,   and  the   finell  fugar,  but  very  fel- 


dom  any  cloves.  In  England  the  chocolate  is  made 
of  the  iimple  cacao,  excepting  that  fometimes  fugar 
and  fometimes  vanilla  is  added. 

Chocolate  ready  made,  and  cacao  parte,  are  prohI« 
bited  to  be  imported  from  any  part  beyond  the  feas. 
If  made  and  fold  in  Great  Britain,  it  pays  inland  duty 
13.  6d.  per  lb.  avoirdupoile:  it  muft  be  inclofed  in  pa- 
pers containing  one  pound  each,  and  produced  at  the 
excife  office  to  be  llamped.  Upon  three  days  no- 
tice given  to  the  officer  of  excife,  private  families  may 
make  chocolafe  for  their  own  ufe,  provided  no  lefs 
th:m  half  an  hundred  weight  of  nuis  be  made  at  oile 
time. 

The  chocohte  made  in  Portugal  and  Spain  is  not 
near  fo  well  prepared  as  the  Englifli,  depending  per- 
haps on  the  machine  employed  there,  viz.  the  double 
cylinder,  which  feems  very  well  calculated  for  cxaft 
triture.  It  perfectly  prepared,  no  oil  appears  on  the 
folution.  London  chocolate  gives  up  no  oil  like  the 
foreign  ;  and  it  alfo  may  in  fome  meafure  depend  on 
thethicknefs  of  the  preparation.  The  folution  requires 
more  care  than  is  commonly  imagined.  It  is  proper 
to  break  it  down,  and  diifolve  it  thoroughly  in  cold 
water  by  milling  it  with  the  chocolate  ftick.  If  heat 
is  applied,  it  fhould  be  done  flowly  ;  for,  if  fudd'fnlr, 
the  heat  ivdl  not  only  coagulate  it,  but  feparatc  the 
oil  ;  and  therefore  much  boiling  after  it  is  diflolved  is 
hurttnl.  Chocolate  is  commonly  required  by  people  of 
weak  ftoniachs  ;  but  often  rcjeftcd  lor  want  of  proper 
preparation.  When  properly  prepared,  it  is  eafiiy  dif- 
folvcd  ;  and  an  excellent  food  where  a  liquid  nutrient 
vegetable  one  is  required,  and  is  lefs  flatulent  than  any 
of  the  tarinacca. 

Mr  Heulcy,  an  ingenious  eleftrician,  has  lately  dif- 
covered  that  chocolate,  frcfli  from  the  mill,  as  it  cools 
ill  the  tin  pans  into  which  it  is  received,  becomes 
ftrongly  ciedlrical  ;  and  that  it  retains  this  property 
for  fome  time  after  it  has  been  turned  out  of  the  pans, 
but  foon  lofes  it  by  handling.  The  power  may  be  once 
or  twice  renewed  by  melting  it  again  in  an  iron  ladle, 
and  pouring  it  into  the  tin  pars  as  at  firft  ;  but  when 
it  becomes  dry  and  powdery,  the  power  is  not  capable 
of  being  revived  by  fimple  melting:  but  if  a  fmall 
quantity  of  olive-oil  be  added,  and  v.-ell  mixed  with 
the  chocolate  in  the  ladle,  its  eleClricity  will  be  com- 
pletely rcilored  by  cooling  it  in  the  tin-pan  as  before. 
From  this  experiment  he  conjefturcs,  that  there  is  a 
great  affinity  betwtren  carbonic  acid  and  the  elettric 
fluid,  if  indeed  thev  be  not  the  fame  thing. 

Chocol^^tr  Nut  Tree.     See  Cacao. 

CHOENIX,  yii-.il,  an  ancient  dry  meafure,  con- 
taining the  48th  part  of  a  meiUmnus,  or  fix  bufhels. 

CHOERILUS,  a  tragic  poet  of  Athens  about  the 
64th  Olympiad.  He  wrote  150  tragedies,  of  which 
13  had  obtained  the  prize. — An  hiftorian  of  Samos. — 
Two  other  poets,  one  of  whom  was  very  intimate  with 
Herodotus.  He  wrote  a  poem  on  the  vidory  which 
the  Athenians  had  obtained  over  Xerxes;  and  on  ac- 
count of  the  excellence  of  the  compofition  he  received 
a  piece  of  gold  for  each  verfe  from  the  Athenians, 
The  other  was  one  of  Alexander's  flatterers  and 
friends. 

CHOERINiE, 
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CHOERlNiE,  in  antiquity,  a  kind  of  fea-Hiells, 
with  which  the  ancient  Greeks  ufed  to  give  their  fuf- 
frag-e,  or  vote. 

CHOIR,  that  part  of  the  church  or  cathedral  where 
chorifters  line;  divine  fervice  ;  it  is  fcparated  from  the 
chancel  where  the  communion  is  celebrated,  and  ulfo 
from  the  nave  of  the  church  where  the  people  are 
placed:  the  patron  is  faid  to  be  obliged  to  repair  the 
choir  of  the  church.  It  was  in  the  time  of  Coiillan- 
tiiie  that  the  choir  was  feparated  from  the  nave.  In 
the  1 2th  century  they  began  to  enclofe  it  with  walls  ; 
but  the  ancient  ballullrades  have  been  fince  rcllored, 
out  of  a  view  to  the  beauty  of  architetlure. 

Choir,  in  nunneries,  is  a  large  haii  adjoining  to 
the  body  of  the  church,  fcparated  by  a  grate,  where 
the  nuns  fmg  the  office. 

CHOISl,  Francis  Timoleon  de,  dean  of  the  ca- 
thedral or'  Bayeux,  and  one  of  the  forty  of  the  French 
academy,  w.>s  born  at  Paris  in  1644.  In  the  early 
part  of  Ills  life  he  was  much  diftinguifhed  by  his  frivo- 
lous manners,  and  particularly  by  appearing  even  at 
court  in  a  fer..dle  drels.  In  16&5  he  was  fent  with 
the  chevalier  de  Chaumor.t  to  the  king  of  Siam,  and 
was  ordained  pritil  in  the  Indies  by  the  apoilolical  vi- 
car, lie  wrote  a  gr>.at  number  of  works,  in  a  polite, 
florid,  and  eafy  llyle  ;  the  principal  of  which  are,  1. 
Four  Dialogues  on  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul.  i^c. 
2.  Account  of  a  Voyage  to  Siam.  3.  An  Ecclelialli- 
cal  Hillory,  in  1 1  vols.  410.  4.  Life  of  David,  with 
an  Interpretation  of  the  Pfalras.  5.  Lite  of  Solomon, 
&c.      He  died  at  Paris  in  1724. 

CHOLEDOCHUS,  in  Anatsmy,  a  term  applied 
to  a  canal,  or  duft,  called  alio  duUur  communis;  form- 
ed of  the  union  of  the  porus  biliarus  and  du;i^us  cylli- 
cus.  The  word  comes  from  x^'^'j  choler  :  and  Jijt ••'"■', 
/  receive,  or  contain. 

The  choledochus  duiflus,  paffing  obliquely  to  the 
lower  end  of  the  duodenum,  lerves  to  convey  the  bile 
from   the  liver   to   the  inteltines.     See  Anatomv  In- 

CHOLER.      See  Bile. 

CHOLERA  MORBUS,  a  fudden  eruption  or  over- 
flowing of  the  bile  or  bilious  matters  both  upwards  and 
downwards.      See  Medicine  Index. 

CHOMER,  or  Omer.      SeeCoRi'S. 

CKONDRTLLA.      See  Botany  Index. 

CHONDROPTERYGII,  in  IchthycL:;;y,  a  term 
_  formerly  applied  to  the  order  of  fiflies  now  called  am- 
fhihia  nantei  hy  Li.nnseus.      See  Amphibia. 

CHOP  CHURCH,  or  Chukch-chopps R,  a  name, 
or  rather  a  nick-name,  given  to  parfons  who  make  a 
praftice  of  exchanging  benefices.      Sie  Permutation. 

Chop-church  occurs  in  an  ancient  llatute  as  a  lawful 
trade  or  ocaipation  j  and  fome  of  the  judges  lay  it 
was  a  good  addition.  Brook  holds,  that  it  was  no  oc- 
cupation, but  a  thing  permiflible  by  law. 

CHOPIN,  orCHOPiSE,  aliquid  meafure  nfcd  both 
in  Scotland  and  France,  and  equal  to  half  their  pint. 
See  Pint  and  Measijre. 

Cbopiue,  Rene,  a  famous  civilian  born  at  Baillcul 
in  Anjoii  in  1537.  He  was  advocate  in  the  parlia- 
ment of  Paris,  where  he  pleaded  for  a  long  time  with 
great  reputation.  He  at  lafl  (hut  himfclf  up  in  his 
•     dofct,  and  compofed  many  works,   which  have  beea 
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coUeded   together,  and  printed  in  6  vols,  folio.     He 
died  at  Paris  in  1  606. 

CHORAL,  fignifies  any  pcrfon  that,  bv  virtue  of 
any  of  the  orders  of  the  clergy,  was  in  ancient  times 
admitted  to  fit  and  ferve  God  in  the  choir. 

Dugdale,  in  his  hillory  of  St  Paul's  church,  fays, 
that  there  were  with  the  chorus  formerly  fix  vicars 
choral  belonging  to  that  church. 

CHORASSAN,  or  Khorassan,  a  province  of 
Perfia,  ad(oining  to  Ufliec  Tartary.  This  was  tlie 
ancient  Bi'.ftria,  and  the  birth-place  of  Kouli  Khan. 
CHORAX,  or  Charax.  See  Characene. 
CHORAZIM,  orCnoRAZiN,  (Luke,  Matthew), 
a  town  of  Galilee,  whole  wretched  incredulity  Chrill 
deplores  ;  now  defolate,  at  two  miles  diftaiice  fron» 
Capernaum. 

CHORD,   or   Cord,  primarily   denotes   a   (lender 
rope  or  cordage*.      The  word  is  formed  of  the  Latin,  *  See  Cor- 
chorda,  and  that  from  the  Greek,  X'^e-'-  a  gut,  where-"'''?'" 
of  Itrings  inay  be  made. 

Chord,  in  Geometry,  a  right  line  drawn  from  one 
part  of  an  arch  ot  a  circle  to  another.      Hence, 

Chord  of  an  Arch,  is  a  right  line  joining  the  ex- 
tremes of  that  arch. 

Chord,  in  Mufic,  tlse  union  of  two  or  more  founds 
uttered  at  the  lame  time,  and  forming  together  an  en- 
tire harmonv. 

The  natural  harmony  produced  by  the  rcfonance  of 
a  founding  bodv,  is  compofed  of  three  different  founds, 
without  reckoning  their  oftaves  ;  which  form  among 
themlelves  the  moft  agreeable  and  perfeCl  chord  that 
can  poffibly  be  heard  :  for  which  renfoii  they  are  called, 
on  account  of  their  excellence,  perfccl  chords.  Hence, 
in  order  to  render  that  harmony  complete,  it  is  ne- 
ceflV.ry  that  each  chord  fhould  at  lead  conlill  of  three 
founds.  The  trio  is  likewife  iound  by  mulieians  to 
include  the  perfection  of  harmony  ;  whether  becaule 
in  this  all  the  chords,  and  each  in  its  lull  perfection, 
are  ufed  ;  or,  becaule  upon  fuclr  occallons  as  render 
it  improper  to  ufe  them  all,  and  each  in  its  integri- 
ty, arts  have  been  fuccefsfully  piadtifed  to  deceive 
the  car,  and  to  give  it  contrary  perlualion,  by  de- 
luding it  with  the  principal  founds  of  each  chord,  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  to  render  it  forgetful  of  the  other 
founds  necelTary  to  their  completion.  Yet  the  oftave 
of  the  principal  found  produces  new  relations,  and 
new  confouances,  by  the  completion  of  the  intervals  : 
they  commonly  add  this  oCtave,  to  have  the  aifem- 
bla-^e  of  all  the  confouances  in  one  and  the  fame 
chord ;  (See  Consonance).  Moreover,  the  additiini 
of  the  dilFonauce  (See  Discord),  producing  a  fourth 
found  fiiperadded  to  the  perfect  ch  ird,  it  becomes  in- 
difpenfably  receflary,  if  we  wo'.ild  render  the  chord 
full,  that  we  lliould  Include  a  fourth  part  to  exprcfs 
this  diifonance.  Thus,  the  ferics  of  chords  can  nei- 
ther be  complete  n„r  connected  but  by  means  of  four 
parts. 

Chords  are  divided  into  perfect  and  Impcrfeit.  The 
ptrfecl  chord  is  that  which  we  have  lately  dtlcribed  ; 
which  is  compofed  of  tiie  fundamental  found  belo'v, 
of  its  third,  its  fifth,  and  its  odtave  :  they  are  likewile 
fubdivided  into  major  and  minor,  according  as  the 
thirds  which  enter  into  their  conipufition  are  flat  or 
Iharp  ;   (See  Interval).     Some  authors  likewife  give 
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fiiera*    the  nafti*  of  pirfea  to  all  chords,  even  to  diflbnances,     this  order,  the  harmony  will  Be  ruined,  even  thotgh 
"   '  vvhofe  fundamental  foiinils  are  below,    \m-periedi  chords      the  fame  chords  are  preserved 

are  thofe  in  which  the  fixth,  inftead  of  the  fifth,  pre- 


vails, and  in  general  all  thofe  whofe  lowell  are  not 
their  fundamental  founds.  Thefe  denominations,  which 
had  been  given  before  the  fundamental  bafs  was  known, 
are  now  moft.  unhappily  applied  :  tliofe  of  chords  di- 
rtS  and  revirfcd  are  much  more  fuitable  in  the  fame 
fenfe. 

Chords  arc  once  more  divided  into  confonances  and 
diffonances.  The  chords  denominated  confonances,  are 
"the  perfeft  chord,  and  its  derivatives  ;  every  other 
chord  is  a  dijfonance. 

A  table  of  both,  accordinu;  to  the  fyflem  of  M.  Ra- 
irieau,  may  be  feen  in  Roulieau's  Mufical  Diftionary, 
vol.  i.  p.  27. 

After  the  table  to  which  our  readers  have  been  re- 
nnitted,  Roufleau  adds  the  following  obfervations,  which 
are  at  the  fame  time  fo  juft  and  fo  important,  that  we 
fliould  be  very  forry  if  lliey  efcape  the  reader's  atten* 
tion. 

At  the  v.'ords  harmony,  fundamen'.al  bafs,  compojt- 
tion,  &c,  he  promifes  to  treat  concerning  the  man- 
ner of  ufiiig  nil  the  cliovds  to  form  regular  har- 
mony ;  and  only  adds,  in  this  place,  the  fubfequent 
refleftlons. 

I.  It  is  a  capital  error  to  imagine,  tliat  the  methods 
of  inverting  the  fame  chord  are  in  all  cafes  equally 
eligible  for  the  harmony  and  for  the  cx'prefiion. 
There  is  not  one  of  thefe  different  arrangements  but 
had  its  proper  charafter.  Every  one  feels  the  con- 
trail between  the  foftnefs  of  the  falfe  fifth,  and  the 
grating  found  ot  the  tritoue,  though  the  one  of  thefe 
intervals  is  produced  by  a  metliod  of  inverting  the 
other.  With  the  feventh  diminiilied,  and  the  fecond 
redundant,  the  cafe  is  the  fame  with  the  interval  of  the 
ftcond  in  general  uie,  and  tiie  feventh.  Who  does 
cot  feel  how  much  more  vocal  and  fonorous  the  fifth 
appears  when  compared  with  the  fourth?  The  chord 
of  the  great  fixth,  and  that  of  the  Itlfer  fixth  minor, 
are  two  forms  of  the  fame  fundamental  chord;  but 
how  much  lefs  is  the  one  harmonious  than  the  other? 
On  the  contrary,  the  chord  of  the  lefier  fixth  major  is 
much  iKore  plcafing  and  cheerful  tlian  that  of  the 
fsHe  fifth.     And  only  to  mention  the  moft  finiple   of      holding   a   middle   rank  between   bifhops  and   prefliy- 


3.  In  a  word,  the  chords  are  rendered  ftill  more 
harmonious  by  being  approximated  and  only  divided 
by  the  fmalleft  practicable  intervals,  which  are  more 
fuitable  to  the  capacity  of  the  ear  than  fuch  as  are  re- 
ijiote.  This  is  what  we  call  contra8ing  the  harmony  ; 
an  art  which  few  compofers  have  fkill  and  abilities 
enough  to  put  in  pradice.  The  limits  in  the  natural 
compafs  of  voices,  afford  an  additional  reafon  for  lef- 
fening  the  diftance  of  the  intervals,  which  compofe 
the  harmony  of  the  chorus,  as  much  as  poihble.  We 
may  affirm,  that  a  chorus  is  improperly  compofed, 
when  the  diftance  between  the  chords  iiicreafes  ;  when 
thofe  who  perform  the  difi"erent  parts  are  obliged  to 
fcream  when  the  voices  rife  above  their  natural  ex- 
tent, and  are  fo  remotely  diftant  one  from  the  other 
that  the  perception  of  Larmonieal  relations  between 
them  is  loft. 

We  fay  likewife,  that  an  inftrument  is  In  concord 
when  the  intervals  between  its  fixed  founds  are  what 
they  ought  to  be  ;  we  fay  in  this  fenfe,  that  tlie  chordt 
of  an  inftrument  are  true  or  falfe,  that  it  preferves  or 
does  not  preferve  its  chords.  The  fame  form  of  fptak-- 
ing  is  ufed  for  two  voi<?es  which  fing  together,  or  for 
two  founds  which  are  beard  at  tliefame  time,  whether 
in  unifon  or  in  parts. 

Chords,  or  Cords,  of  Alijfcai  Inflnimcnts,  are 
firings,  by  the  vibration  of  which  the  fenfation  of 
found  is  excited,  and  by  tlie  divifions  of  which  the 
feveral  deijrees  of  tone  are  determined. 

CHORDEE,  in  Medicine  and  Surgery,  a  fymptom 
attending  a  gonorrhoea,  confiili')g  in  a  violent  pain 
under  the  frenum,  and  along  the  duft  of  the  urethra, 
during  the  ereftion  of  the  penis,  which  is  incurvated 
downwards.  Thefe  eredtions  are  frequent  and  invo- 
luntary. 

CHOREA  Sancti  Viti.     See  Vnu^\  Dance. 

CHOREPISCOPUS,  an  officer  in  the  ancient: 
church,  iibout  whole  funflion  tlie  learned  are  ex- 
tremely divided.  The  word  comes  from  x^V^i  *  '"'" 
gion  or  liltk  country,  and  firio-ioTOf,  a  bif]jof>  or  over- 
f"r. 

The  chorepifcopi  were  fufPragan   or  local   bifliops. 
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»!1  chords,  reflcft  on  the  majefty  of  the  ptrfeft  chord, 
the  fwectnefs  of  that  which  is  called  the  chord  of  the 
fixth,  and  the  infipldity  of  that  which  is  compofed  of 
a  fixth  and  a  fouith;  all  of  them,  however,  compo- 
fed of  the  fame  founds.  In  general,  the  redundant 
intervals,  the  (harps  on  the  higher  part,  are  proper  by 
their  feverity  to  exprefs  violert  eirtotions  of  mind» 
fuch  as  anger  and  the  rougher  pallions.  On  the  con- 
trary, f^ats  in  the  higher  parts,  and  diminifhcd  inter- 
vals,  form  a  plaintive  harmony,  which  melts  the  heart. 
There  are  a  multitude  of  fimilar  obfervations,  of 
which  when  a  mufician  knows  how  to  avail  himfclf, 
he  may  command  at  will  the  affections  of  thofe  who 
Lear  him. 

2.  The  choice  of  fimple  intervals  is  fcarcely  of  lefs 
importance  than  that  of  the  chords,  with  regard  to 
the  ftalions  in  which  they  ought  to  be  placed.  It  is, 
for  inftance,  in  the  lower  parts  that  the  fifth  and  oc- 
tave fhould  be  ufed  in  preference  ;  in  the  upper  parts, 
tt«  third  and  fixth  arc  more  proper.    If  yon  tranfpofe 


ters,  and  delegated  to  exercife  epifcopal  jurifditlion 
within  certain  diflridts,  when  the  boundaries  of  parti- 
cular churches,  over  which  feparate  bifhops  prcfided, 
were  confiderably  enlarged.  It  is  not  certain  when 
this  office  was  firft  introduced  :  fome  trace  it  to  the 
clofe  of  the  firft  century  :  others  tell  us,  that  chore- 
pifcopi were  not  known  iri  the  eaft  till  the  beginning 
of  the  fourth  century  ;  and  in  the  weft  about  the  year 
439.  They  ceafed  both  in  the  eaft  and  weft  in  the 
tenth  century. 

Chorepiscopus  is  alfo  the  name  of  a  dignity  ftill 
fubfifting  in  fome  cathedrals,  partictilarly  in  Ger- 
many ;  fignifying  the  fame  with  chori  epifcnpus,  or 
"  bilhop  of  the  clioir."  The  word,  In  this  fenfe,  does 
not  come  from  x^l''-  pl''<^ft  hut  ;^ofoc,  chair,  Sec.  In 
the  church  of  Cologne,  &c.  the  firft  chanter  is  called 
chorepifcopus. 

CHOREUS,  Xoctot,  a  foot  in  the  ancient  poetry, 
more  commonly  called  trochtus.     See  Trochee. 

CHORIAMBUS,  in  ancient  poetry,  a  foot  con- 
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CTiorion  fifting  of  four  fyllables,  whereof  the  lirft  and  laft  are 
'  long,  and  the  two  middle  ones  aie  (liort ;  or,  which 
"'^  is  the  fame  thing,  it  is  made  up  of  a  trochaeus  and 
iambus  :  fuch  is  the  word  noUFttas. 

CHORION,  in  Anatomy,  the  exterior  membrane 
whicli  inverts  the  foetus  in  the  uterus.     See  Foetus. 

CHOROBATA,  or  Chqroeates,  a  kind  of  wa» 
ter  level  among  the  ancients,  of  the  figure  of  the  let- 
ter T,  according  to  Vitruvius's  defcription. 

CHOROGRAPHY,  the  art  of  making  a  map  of 
any  country  or  province. 

Chorography  differs  from  geography,  as  the  de- 
fcription of  a  particular  country  differs  from  that  of 
the  whole  eaith  ;  and  from  topography,  as  the  de- 
fcription of  a  country  is  different  from  that  of  a  town 
or  dillrift.  See  the  articlej  Geography,  Topogra- 
phy, and  Map. 

CHOROIDES,  or  Choroeides,  in  Anatomy,  a 
term  applied  to  feveral  parts  of  the  body,  bearing 
fome  relcmblance  to  the  chorion.  The  word  is  form- 
ed from  >,  P'O',  chorion,  and  «J'  <■»  Idenefs. 

Choroides  is  particularly  ufed  for  the  inner  mem- 
brane  which  immediately  invefls  the  brain  ;  fo  called 
as  being  intermingled  with  a  great  number  of  blood- 
veffels,  like  the  chori'jn  :  but  more  ufually  denominated 
the pia  mater  or  mminx  tenuh. 

Plexus  or  Lac'u  Choroides,  is  a  knot  of  veins  and 
arteries  in  the  anterior  ventricle  of  the  brain,  woven 
out  of  the  branches  of  the  carotid. 

Choroides  is  alfo  applied  to  the  inner  and  pofte- 
rior  tunic  of  the  eye,  immediately  under  the  fcleroti- 
ca.  Jt  is  foft,  thin,  and  black  :  and  its  inner  or  con- 
cave  furface  is  very  fmooth  and  polifhed.  It  has  Its 
name  from  its  being  interfpevfed  with  veffcls. 

CHORUS,  in  dramatic  poetry,  one  or  more  per- 
fons  prefent  on  the  ftage  during  the  reprefentation, 
and  fuppofed  to  be  by-ftanders  without  any  fhare  in 
the  aftion. 

Tragedy  in  its  origin  was  no  more  than  a  fingle 
chorus,  who  trode  the  ftage  alone,  and  without  any 
aiftors,  finging  dithyrambics  or  hymns  in  honour  of 
Bacchus.  Thefpis,  to  relieve  the  chorus,  added  an 
aClor,  who  rehearfed  the  adventures  of  fome  of  their 
heroes  ;  and  .£f"chylu?,  finding  a  fingle  perfoii  too  dry 
an  entertaiument,  added  a  fecund,  at  the  fame  time 
reducing  the  finging  of  the  chorus,  to  make  more 
room  for  the  recitation.  But  when  once  tragedy  be- 
gan to  be  formed,  tjie  recitative,  which  at  firft  was  in- 
tended only  as  an  acceffary  part  to  give  the  chorus  a 
breathing  time,  became  a  principal  part  of  the  trage- 
dy. At  length,  however,  the  chorus  became  inferted 
and  incorporated  Into  the  adtion  :  fometimes  It  was 
to  fpeak  ;  and  then  their  chief,  whom  they  called  co- 
ryph,tui,  fpoke  in  behalf  of  the  reft  :  the  finging  was 
pcrforined  by  the  whole  con.paiiy  ;  fo  that  when  the 
corypiiKus  ftruck  into  a  fong,  the  choi  us,  immediately 
joined  him. 

The  chorus  fometimes  alfo  joined  the  aftors,  in  the 
courfe  of  the  reprefentation,  with  their  plaints  and  la- 
mentations on  account  of  any  unhappy  accidents  that 
befel  them  ;  but  the  proper  funtkion,  and  that  for  which 
it  fetii.ed  chiefly  retained,  was  to  (liovv  the  intervals  of 
the  a£ls  :  while  the  aftors  were  behind  the  fcenes,  the 
chorus  engaged  the  fpcdtators ;  their  fongs  ufually 
lumerf  on  what  was  exhibited,  and  were  not  to  con- 
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tain  any  thing  but  what  was  fulted  to  the  fubjcft,  and 
had  a  natural  connexion  with  it  ;  fo  that  the  chorus 
concurred  with  the  aftors  for  advancing  the  aftion. 
In  the  modern  tragedies  the  chorus  is  laid  afidc,  and 
the  fiddles  fupply  Its  place.  M.  Dacler  looks  on  this 
retrenchment  as  of  111  confequence,  and  thinks  it  rob: 
tragedy  of  a  great  part  of  itsluftre  ;  he  therefore  judges' 
it  necefTar)'  to  re-ellablilh  It,  not  only  on  account  of  the 
regularity  of  the  piece,  but  alfo  to  correct,  by  prudent 
and  virtuous  refleftlons,  any  extravagances  that  might 
fail  from  the  mouths  of  the  aftors  when  u.idcr  any  vla- 
lent  pallion, 

M.  Dacler  obferved  alfo,  that  there  was  a  chorus, 
or  grex,  in  the  ancient  comedy  :  but  this  is  fupprelfcd 
in  the  new  comedy,  becaufe  it  was  ufed  to  reprove 
vices  by  attacking  particular  perfons  ;  as  the  chorus 
of  the  tragedy  was  laid  afide  to  give  the  greater 
probibility  to  thofe  kinds  of  intrigue  which  require 
fecrecy. 

Chords,  in  Mufic,  Is  when,  at  certain  periods  of  a- 
fong,  the  whole  company  are  to  join  the  linger  in  re- 
peating certain  couplets  or  verfes. 

CHOSE  (Fr.),  "  a  thing  ;"  ufed  in  the  common 
law  with  divers  epithets  ;  as  cko/e  local,  chofc  tranjilory, 
and  chgfe  in  aakn.  Chofe  local  is  fuch  a  thing  as  is  an- 
nexed to  a  place,  as  a  mill  and  the  like  ;  chofe  tranfi- 
tory  is  that  thing  which  is  moveable,  and  may  be  taken 
away,  or  carried  from  place  to  place  ;  and  chofe  in  ac- 
tion is  a  thing  incorporeal,  and  only  a  right,  as  an  ob- 
ligation for  debt,  annuity,  &c.  And  generally  all 
caufes  of  fult  for  any  debt,  duty,  or  wrong,  are  to  be 
accounted  chufes  In  aftion  :  and  it  feems,  chofe  in  ac- 
tion may  be  alfo  called  chofe  infufpenje  ;  becaufe  it  hath 
no  real  exilfence  or  being,  nor  can  properly  be  fald  to 
be  in  our  poffelTion. 

CHOSROES  I.  the  Great,  king  of  Perfia  after 
his  father  Cabades,  A.  D.  532.  He  made  peace  with 
the  Romans  ;  but  broke  it  the  third  year,  and  forced 
Juilinian  to  a  difadvantageous  peace.  Afterwards,  he 
was  fo  fwelled  with  his  viftories,  as  to  bid  the  empe- 
ror's ambaffador  follow  him  for  audience  to  Ca^farea  ; 
but  Tiberius  fent  an  army  under  Juftlnian,  who  made 
himfelf  mailer  of  the  country,  and  put  Chofroes  to 
death  in  586. 

Choskoes  II.  His  fubjeds  put  his  father  Hormif- 
das  in  prifon,  and  the  fon  upon  the  throne  of  Perfia. 
He  ufed  his  father  tenderly  at  firil  ;  but  afterwards 
caufed  him  to  be  put  to  death.  This,  together  ulth 
his  killing  fome  of  the  nobility,  obliged  him  to  fly  ;  he 
gave  his  horfe  the  bridle,  which  carried  him  into  a 
town  of  the  Romans,  where  Maurlclus  the  emperor 
received  him  kindly,  and  fent  an  army  under  Navfes 
which  fct  him  again  upon  the  throne.  He  took  Jeru- 
falem  ;  after  this  he  made  himfelf  mailer  of  Lybia  and 
Egypt,  and  carried  Carthage.  Heiaclius  fued  for 
peace  ;  which  was  offered  him  on  condition.  That  he 
and  hit /uljnfs  JhoulJ  tfeny  Jtfui  Chrijl  :  Hereupoa 
Heraclius  attacked  him  with  luccefs,  and  put  him  to 
flight.  His  own  fon  purfued  him,  and  he  was  ftarVed 
in  prifon  in  627. 

CHOUGH,  in  Ornithohgy,  the  trivial  name  of  a 
fpecles  of  CoRvus. 

CHOUS,  in  the  eaftern  military  orders,  the  titl; 

of  the    meffengers    of   the    divan   Janifarics.      There 

arc  feveral  degrees  of  honour  iu  this  poft.     When  a 
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Chowdtr-  perfon  is  firtl  advanced  to  it,  he  Is  called  a  hiuhuk,  or 
''"'■  little  chous  ;  after  this  he  is  advanced  to  be  the  ntloy 
c/jous,  that  is,  the  mtirenger  of  ceremonies  ;  and  from 
this,  having  pafTed  through  the  office  of  petelma,  or 
procurator  of  the  effetts  of  the  body,  he  is  advanced 
to  be  the  bas  chcus. 

CHOWDElv-EEER,  a  provincial  phrafc  of  Devon- 
fliire,  denotiiig  a  cheap  and  cafily  prepared  drink, 
iiighly  commended  for  preventing  the  fcurvy  in  long 
voyages,  or  for  the  cure  of  it  where  it  may  have  been 
contrafted.  It  is  prepared  in  the  following  manner: 
Take  twelve  gallons  of  water,  in  which  put  three 
pounds  and  a  half  of  black  fprucc  :  boil  it  for  three 
hours,  and  having  taken  out  the  fir  or  fpruce,  mix 
with  the  liquor  feven  pounds  of  melafics,  and  jull  boil 
it  up  ;  ftrain  it  through  a  fieve,  and  when  milk-warm 
put  to  it  about  four  fpoonfuls  of  yeaft  to  work  it.  In 
two  or  three  days  Hop  the  bung  of  the  calk  ;  and  in 
five  or  fix  davs,  when  fine,  bottle  it  for  drinking.  Two 
gallons  of  melalTes  are  fufficieiit  for  a  hogfhead  of  li- 
quor ;  hut  if  mclaffes  cannot  be  procured,  treacle  or 
coarl'e  fiigar  will  wnfwer  the  purpole. 

CHREMNITZ,  the  principal  of  the  nine  towns  in 
Upper  Hungary,  fituated  about  68  miles  north-eall  of 
Prefburg,  and  fubjetl  to  the  houfe  of  Auftria.  E.Long, 
jp.  N.  Lat.  48.  45. 

CHRENECRUDA,  a  term  occurring  in  writers 
of  the  middle  ages,  and  exprefling  a  cuftom  of  tliofe 
times ;  but  its  fignification  is  doubtful.  It  is  men- 
tioned in  Lege  Salica,  tit.  61.  which  fays,  he  who  kills 
a  man,  and  hath  not  wherewithal  to  fatisfy  the  law  or 
pay  the  fine, makes  oath  that  he  hath  delivered  up  every 
thing  he  was  poiTeficdoff ;  the  truth  of  which  muft  be 
confir.Tied  by  the  oaths  of  12  other  perfons.  Then  he 
invites  his  next  relations  by  the  father's  fide  to  pay 
off  the  remainder  of  the  fine,  having  firll  made  over 
to  them  all  his  effects  by  the  following  ceremony.  He 
goes  into  his  houfe,  and  taking  ia  his  hand  a  fmall 
quantity  of  dull  frtfm  each  of  the  four  corners,  he  re- 
turns to  the  door,  and  with  his  face  inwards  throws 
the  dud  with  his  left  hand  over  his  (houlders  upon  his 
neareft  of  kin.  Which  done,  he  drips  to  his  llilrt  ; 
and  coming  out  with  a  pole  in  his  hand,  jumps  over 
the  hedge.  His  relations,  whether  one  or  feveral,  are 
upon  this  obliged  to  pay  off  the  compofitlon  for  the 
murder.  And  if  thefe  (or  any  one  of  them)  are  not 
able  to  pay  iterum  fufcr  ilium  chrcnecruda,  qui  pauperior 
(Jl,ja3at,  et  ille  totam  legem  componat.  Whence  it  ap- 
pears, that  chrenecruda jadare,  is  the  fame  with  throw- 
ing the  duft  gathered  from  the  four  corners  of  the 
houfe.  Goldallus  and  Spelmnn  t  ran  Hate  it  I'iridem 
herbam,  "  green  grafs,"  from  the  German  ^^rz/fn  kraut, 
or  from  the  'Dwtc'hgroen,  "  green,"  ^ml gruid,  "  grafs." 
Wendelinus  is  of  a  contrary  opinion,  who  tliinks  that 
by  this  word  detwtari  purificalionis  apprubationem,  from 
chrein,  "  pure,  chafte,  clean;"  zwAieuren,  "  to  prove;" 
fo  that  it  mull  refer  to  the  oaths  of  the  twelve  jurors. 
Be  this  as  it  will,  King  Childebert  reformed  this  law 
by  a  decree,  chap,  i  ?.  both  bccaufe  it  favoured  of 
Pagan  ceremonies,  and  becaufe  feveral  perfons  were 
thereby  obliged  to  make  over  all  their  cffedls :  De 
chrenecruda  lex  quam  paganorum  tempore  obfervabant, 
deineips  nunquam  valeat,  quia  per  ipfam  cecidet  multo- 
rum  potejlas. 

CHRISM  (from  ai/iiwj  I  anoint),  oil  confecrated  by 
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the  bilhop,  and  uri:d  in  the  Romilh  and  Greek  churches, 
in  the  adminiltration  of  baptlfm,  confirmation,  ordina- 
tion, and  extreme  unftion,  which  is  prepared  on  holy 
Thurfday  with  much  ceremony.  In  Spain  it  was  an- 
ciently the  cuftom  for  tlie  bilhop  to  take  one-third  of 
a  fol  for  the  tlirifm  dlllributed  to  each  church,  on  ac- 
count of  the  balfam  that  entered  its  compofitlon. 

Du  Cange  obferves,  that  there  are  two  kinds  of 
chrifm  ;  the  one  prepared  of  oil  and  balfam,  ufed  in 
baptlfm,  confirmation,  and  ordination  ;  the  otlier  of 
oil  alone,  confecrated  by  the  bifhop,  ufed  anciently  for 
the  catechumens,  and  ftiU  in  extreme  unclion.  The 
Maronitcs,  before  their  reconciliation  with  Rome,  bc- 
fules  oil  and  balfam,  ufed  mufl;,  faffron,  cinnamon, 
rofes,  white  franklncenfe,  and  feveral  other  drugs  men- 
tioned by  Rynaldu?,  in  154-1,  with  the  dofes  of  each. 
The  Jefuit  Dandini,  who  went  to  Mount  I.Ibanus  in 
quality  of  the  pope's  n-iincio,  ordained,  in  a  fynod  held 
there  in  1595,  that  chrifm  for  the  future  fhould  be 
made  only  of  two  ingredients,  oil  and  balfam  ;  the 
one  reprefenting  the  liuman  nature  of  Jcfus  Chrift, 
the  other  his  divine  nature.  The  action  of  iaipofing 
the  cliiifm  is  cMed  chri/malion  :  this  the  generality  of 
the  Romifli  divines  *iold  to  be  the  next  matter  of  the 
facrament  of  confirmation. 

The  chrifmation  in  baptlfm  is  performed  by  the 
pried  ;  that  in  confirmation  by  the  biliiop  :  that  in  or- 
dination, &c.  is  more  uiually  llyled  unSioii. 

Chrism  Pence,  Chrismjtis  Denarii,  or  Chrismales 
Denarii,  a  tribute  anciently  paid  to  the  bifhop  by  the 
parilh  clergy,  for  their  chrifm,  confecrated  at  Eafter 
for  the  enfuing  year  :  this  was  afterwards  condemned 
as  fimonlacal. 

CH  RISOM,a  whitegarment  put  upon  a  child  by  the 
pricft  immediately  after  baptlfm,  accompanied  with  this 
devout  prayer;  "  Take  this  white  vefture  as  a  token 
of  the  innocency  which,  by  God's  grace  in  this  holy 
facrament  of  baptlfm,  is  given  unto  thee,  and  for  a  fign 
whereby  thou  art  admonifhed,  io  long  as  thou  lived,  to 
give  thyfclt  to  innocence  of  living,  that  after  this  tran- 
fitory  life  tliou  mayeft  be  partaker  of  life  everlading. 
Amen." 

From  this  eircumftance  the  white  garment  got  the 
name  of  chrifom,  which,  after  being  worn  a  few  days, 
was  delivered  to  the  pried  as  a  facrcd  depofit,  to  be 
produced  in  future  as  an  evidence  agcinft  the  perfon, 
Ihould  he  be  fo  impious  as  to  renonncx  his  baptlfmal 
engagements.  This  ceremony  continued  in  ufe  for  a 
confiderable  time  after  the  reformation  in  the  church  of 
England,  which  required  the  mother  of  the  child  when 
churched,  to  offer  the  chrilom  and  other  cullomary 
oblations.  On  pronouncing  the  above  mentioned  pray- 
er, the  pried  anointed  the  head  of  the  infant,  faying, 
"  Almighty  God,  the  father  of  our  Lord  Jcfus  Chrift, 
who  hatli  regenerated  thee  by  water  and  the  Holy 
Ghod,  and  hath  given  unto  thee  the  remlffion  of  all 
thy  fins,  vouchfafe  to  anoint  thee  with  the  unftion  of 
his  Holy  Spirit,  and  bring  thee  to  the  inheritance  of 
everlading  life.     Amen." 

CHRIST,  an  appellation  fynonymous  with  MeJJtah, 
ufually  added  to  Jefus :  and,  together  therewith,  de- 
nominating the  Saviour  of  the  worW.  See  Christi. 
ANiTY  and  Messiah. 

The  word  xf'"'""^  fignifiesannomW,from  xt'",  inungo, 
"  1  anoint."     Sometimes  the  word  Chri^  is  ufed  fin- 
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gly,  by  way"  of  nnlonoma/ts,  to  denote  a  perfon  fent  from      or  reduced 
God,  as  an  anointed  prophet,  king,  or  prieft. 

OrJtr  of  Christ,  a  military  order,  founded  by  Dio- 
nyfius  I.  king  of  Portugal,  to  animate  his  nobles  a- 
gainft  the  Moors.  The  arms  of  this  order  are  gules, 
patriarchal  crofs  charged  with  another  crofs  argent  : 
they  had  their  refidence  at  firll  at  Callromarin  :  after- 
wards they  removed  to  the  city  of  Thomar,  as  being 
nearer  to  the  Moors  of  Andalufia  and  Eflremadura. 

Christ  is  alfo  the  name  of  a  military  order  in  Li- 
vonia,  inftltutcd  in  r  205  by  Albert  bifhop  of  Riga. 
The  end  of  this  inllitution  was  to  defend  the  new 
Chrillians  who  were  converted  every  day  in  Livonia, 
but  were  perfecuted  by  the  heathens.  They  wore  on 
their  cloaks  a  fword  with  a  crofs  over  it,  whence  they 
were  alfo  denominated  brolhers  of  the  f'vorj. 

CiiRisT-Burgh,  a  ti>wn  of  Poland,  near  the  lake 
Draufen,  and  about  three  Polifh  miles  from  Mariea- 
burgh. 

CHRnT-Church,  a  borough  town  of  Hampfliire,  ;^o 
miles  fouth-\vc(l  of  Wincheller,  near  the  feacoaft.  \V. 
Long.  2.  N.  Lat.  5c.  40.  It  fends  two  members  to 
paillament. 

Christ  Thorn.     See  Rhamsus,  Botany  InJtx. 

CHRISTIAN.  See  Christianmty  and  Chri- 
stians. 

Mcji  Chxistuk  Kiri^,  one  of  the  titles  of  the  king 
of  France. 

The  French  antiquarians  trace  the  ^igin  of  this  ap- 
pellation up  to  Gregory  the  Great,  who,  writing  a  let- 
ter to  Charles  Martcl,  occafionally  gave  him  that  title, 
which  his  fuccelFors  have  lince  retained. 

Chr:sti.:n  Religion,  that  inftituted  by  Jefus  Chrift. 
See  Christianity. 

CHRISTIANITY,  the  religion  of  Chrillians. 
The  word  is  analogically  derived,  as  other  abllradls 
from  their  concretes,  from  the  adjeftive  ChrijTmn. 
This  again  is  derived  frum  the  name  Xjirar,  Chri/lus, 
from  the  word  Xi'"-  I  amjiiit.  Chrill  is  called  the  a- 
noinled,  from  a  cuflom  which  extenfivcly  prevailed  in 
antiquity,  and  was  originally  faid  to  be  of  divine  in- 
llitution, of  anointing  perfons  in  the  facerdotal  or  re- 
gal charaflcr,  as  a  public  fignal  of  their  confecration 
to  their  important  offices,  and  as  a  teftimony  that 
heaven  itfclf  was  the  guarantee  of  that  relation  which 
then  commenced  between  the  perfons  thus  confecrated 
5nd  their  fubordinates 

The  difciples  of  Jefus,  after  the  death  of  their  teach- 
er, had  for  fome  time  been  called  Nwzarenes,  from  Na- 
zareth in  Galilee,  where  he  dwelt  ;  which  afterwards 
became  the  dcllgnation  of  a  particular  feft.  They, 
who  adopted  the  principles  and  profeffed  the  religion 
which  be  taught,  were  firll  diftinguidied  by  the  name 
of  Chriflianj  at  Antioch.  That  profeflion,  and  thofe 
doflrines,  we  now  proceed  to  delineate  with  as  much 
ptrfpieuity  as  the  limits  of  our  plan  will  admit,  yet 
with  the  concifenefs  which  a  work  fo  multiform  and 
extenfive  requires. 

When  a  Chriftian  is  interrogated  concerning  the 
nature  and  foundation  of  his  faith  and  praftice,  his 
ultimate  reference,  his  laft  appeal,  is  to  the  fafts,  the 
doftrines,  and  the  injunftions,  contained  in  the  books 
of  the  Old  and  New  Teftamtnt.  From  thefe,  there- 
fore, and  from  thefe  alone,   muft  every  fair  account. 
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Other  formularies,  or  confeflions  of  faith,  Clirlftla- 
may,  according  to  the  Chriftian,  deferve  more  or  lefs,  l"'^; 
attention,  as  they  are  more  or  lefs  immediately  con-  ' 
tained  or  Implied  in  the  fcriptures.  But  whatever  is 
not  atlually  expreflcd  in,  or  reduced  by  fair  and  ne- 
cefTary  confequence  from,  thefe  writings,  miift  be  re- 
garded as  merely  human  ;  and  can  have  no  other  title 
to  our  affent  and  obfervation  than  what  they  derive 
from  their  conformity  with  tlie  fcriptures,  with  the  dic- 
tates and  feelings  of  a  reformed  and  cultivated  mind, 
or  with  thufe  meafurcs  which  are  found  expedient  and 
ufeful  in  hilman  life.  But  as  thofe  books,  from  whence 
the  Chrillian  invcftigates  his  principles  of  belief  and 
rules  of  conducl,  have  been  variouily  interpreted  by 
different  profcffors  and  commentators,  thefe  diverfities 
have  given  birth  to  a  multiplicity  of  different  fefts. 
It  cannot,  therefore,  be  expetled,  that  any  one  who 
undertakes  to  give  an  account  of  Chriilianity,  flioulJ 
comprehenj  all  the  writings  and  opinions  which  have 
been  propagated  and  exhibited  by  hiilorical,  fyftema- 
tical,  or  polemical  authors.  Thefe,  if  at  all  contained 
in  fueli  a  work  as  this,  Ihould  be  ranged  under  their 
proper  articles,  whether  fcientifical,  controvcrfial,  or 
biographical.  It  is  our  prefeiit  bufinefs,  if  poffible,  to 
confine  ourfclves  to  a  detail  of  fuch  fafts  and  dodlrines 
as,  in  the  ftriA  and  primitive  feiife  of  the  word,  are  ca- 
tholic, or,  in  other  exprefiions,  to  fuch  as  uniformly 
have  been,  and  ilill  are,  recognized  and  admitted  by 
the  whole  body  of  Chriftians.  ^ 

We  have  already  faid  that  thefe,    or  at  leail  the  Account  of 
greateft  number  of  them,  appeal  to  the  fcriptures  of'-""'|'^'"" 
the  Old  and  New  Teftament  as  the  ultimate  ft^nJ^rd,  ^'^j^j^ji^j^^ 
the  only  infallible  rule  of  faith  and  manners.      If  you 
aflc  them,   by  what  authority  thefe  books  claim  an  ab- 
fulute  right  to  determine  the  confclences  and  under- 
Handings  of  men   with  regard  to  what  they  fhould  be- 
lieve and  what  they  (liould  do  ?  They  will  anfwer  you, 
that  all  fcrlpture,  whether  for  doclrine,  correction,  or 
reproof,    was    given    by    immediate    infplration    from 
God.  ^ 

If  again  you  interl-ogate  them  how  thofe  books, The  nature 
which  they  call  Scripture,  are  authenticated  ?  they  re- of  its  evi^ 
ply,  that  the  evidences  by  which  the  Old  and  {yig^y derces. 
Tellament  are  proved  to  be  the  Word  of  God,  are 
either  external  or  internal.  The  external  may  again 
be  divided  Into  direct  or  collateral.  The  direCl  evi- 
dences are  fuch  as  arlfe  from  the  nature,  confiftency, 
and  probability,  of  the  fails  ;  and  from  the  fimpllclty, 
uniformity,  competency,  and  fidelity,  of  the  teftimonies 
by  which  they  are  fupported.  The  collateral  events 
are  either  the  fame  occurrences  fupported  by  Hea- 
then teftimonies,  or  others  which  concur  with  and 
corroborate  the  hlftory  of  Chriftianlty.  Its  internal 
evidence  arifes  either  from  its  exaft  conformity  with 
the  character  of  God,  from  its  aptitude  to  the  frame 
and  circumftances  of  man,  or  from  thofe  fupernatural 
conviftions  and  affiftances  which  are  imprefied  on  the 
mind  by  the  immediate  operation  of  the  divine  Spirit. 
Thefe  can  only  be  mentioned  in  a  curfory  manner  in 
a  detail  fo  concife  as  the  prefcnt.  g 

Such  facts  as  are  related  in  the  hlflory  of  his  reli-How  Chri< 
gion,   the   Chriftian  afferts  to  be  not  only  confiftent '*"nity '' 
each  with  itfelf,  but  likewlfe  one  with  another.    Hence ^"P^"""* 
it  is,  that,  by  a  ferics  of  antecedents  and  confequcn- 


or  the  materials  of  which  it  is  compofed,  be  estrafied     ces,  they  corroborate  each  other,  and  form  a  chain 

H  2  which 
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ehriftm-  vh^ch  cannot  be  broken  but  by  an  abfolate  fubver- 
.  °"^"  fion  of  all  hirtovlcal  authenticity.  Nor  is  this  all :  for, 
accortling  to  him,  the  fafts  on  which  Chriftianity  is 
founded,  not  only  conftitute  a  feries  of  themfelves, 
but  are  likewife  in  feveral  periods  the  beft  refources 
for  fupph  ing  the  chafms  in  the  hiftory  of  our  nature, 
and  preferviiig  the  tenor  of  its  annals  entire.  The 
fafts  thcrtifclvcs  are  either  natural  or  fiipernatural. 
B'  natural  fafts  we  mean  fuch  occurrences  as  happen 
or  may  happen  from  the  various  operations  of  mecha- 
nical powers,  or  from  the  interpofition  of  natiir?!  a- 
gents  without  higher  afllftants.  Such  are  all  the  com- 
ipon  occurrences  of  hiftory,  whether  natural,  biogra- 
phical, or  civil.  By  fupernatural  fafts,  we  mean  fuch 
as  could  not  have  been  pro  luced  without  the  interpo- 
fition of  Deity,  or  at  leaft  of  powers  fuperior  to  the 
laws  of  mechanifm  or  the  agency  of  embodied  fpirits. 
Among  thefe  may  be  reckoned  the  Immediate  change 
of  water  into  wine,  the  inftantaneous  cure  of  difeafes 
without  the  intervention  of  medicine,  the  refufcitation 
of  the  dead,  and  others  of  the  fame  kind.  In  this  or- 
der of  occurrences  may  likewife  be  numbered  the  ex- 
ertions and  exhibitions  of  prophetic  power,  where  the 
perfons  by  wht)m  thefe  extraordinary  talents  were  dif- 
played  could  neither  by  penetration  nor  conjedture  un- 
ravel the  mazes  of  futurity,  and  trace  the  events  of 
which  they  fpoke  from  their  primary  caufes  to  their 
remote  completions.  So  that  they  muft  have  been  the 
paflive  organs  of  fome  fuperior  Being,  to  whom  the 
whole  concatenation  of  caufes  and  effeAs  which  ope- 
rate from  the  origin  to  the  confummation  of  nature, 
7  was  obvious  at  a  glance  of  thought. 
Natural  It  has  already  been  hinted,  that  the  fafts  which  vce 

fads  vvhat,}^3Yg  called  natural,  not  only  agree  with  the  analccy 
and  how         r  ■  ,  ' ,    °  ,        ,  ,       ^■ 

conducive  human   events,  and  corroborate  each  other,  but  in 

to  the  elu-  a  great  many  emergencies  nobly  illuftrate  the  hiftory 
cidation  of  of  nature  in  general.  For  this  a  Chriftlan  might  offer 
hiftory.  pjjg  inftance,  of  which  philofophy  will  not  perhaps  be 
able  to  produce  any  tolerable  folution,  without  having 
recourfe  to  the  fads  upon  which  Chriftianity  is  found- 
ed. For  if  mankind  were  originally  defcended  from 
one  pair  alone,  how  fhould  It  have  happened  that  long 
before  the  date  of  authentic  hiftory  every  nation  had 
its  own  diftinS  language  ?  Or,  if  it  be  fuppofcd,  as 
fome  late  philofophcrs  have  maintained,  that  man  is 
an  indigenous  animal  in  every  country  ;  or,  that  he 
was  originally  produced  In,  and  created  for,  each  par- 
ticular foil  and  climate  which  he  inhabits  ;  ftill  it  may 
be  demanded,  whence  the  prodigious  multiplicity,  the 
I'ramenfe  diverfity  of  languages  ?  Is  the  language  of 
every  nation  intuitive,  or  were  they  diftated  by  exi- 
gences, and  eftablllhed  by  convention  ?  If  the  laft  of 
thefe  fuppofitions  be  true,  what  an  Immenfe  period  of 
time  muft  have  pafted  !  How  many  revolutions  of 
material  and  intelleflual  nature  muft  have  happened  ! 
What  accefiions  of  knowledge,  refinement,  civiliza- 
tion, muft  human  intercourfe  have  gained  before  the 
formation  and  eftabliftiment  even  of  the  moft  fimple, 
Jmperfeft,  and  barbarous  language  I  Why  is  a  period 
io  vaft  obhterated  fo  entirely  as  to  efcape  the  retrofpeft 
of  hiftory,  or  tradition,  and  even  of  fable  itfelf  ?  Why 
was  the  acquifition  and  improvement  of  other  arts  fo 
infinitely  diftant  from  that  of  language,  that  the  era  of 
Ibe  latter  is  entirely  loft,  whilft  we  can  trace  the  for- 
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mcr  from  their  origin  through  the  various  gradations   Chriftii.- 
of  their  progrefs.  ""y* 

Thefe  difficulties,  inextricable  by  all   the  lights  of         g 
hiftory  or  philofophy,  this  more  than  Cimmerian  dark- This  obfcu. 
nefs.  Is  immediately  dlftipated  by   the   Mofalc  account  r'ty  'nex- 
of  the  confulion  of  tongues  ;   wifely  intended  to  fepa- P     r'     , 
rate  the  tribes  of  men  one  from  auother,  to  replenilh  \;ofjij  ^^1 
the  furface  of  the  globe,  and  to  give  its  multiplied  in- count, 
habitants   thofe   opportunities  of  improvement  which 
might  be  derived  from  experiment   and  induftry,  va- 
riouQy  exerted,  according  to  the  different  fituations  in 
which  they  were  placed,    and    the    different  employ, 
ments  which  thefe  fituations  diclated.     Thus  the  time 
of  nature's  exiftence   is  hmited  to  a  period  within  the 
ken  of  human  intellect.     Thus  whatever  has  happen-  | 

ed  might   have  happened  during  the  prefent  mode  of  1 

things  ;  whereas,  if  we  deduce  the  origin  and  diverfity 
of  language  from  a  period  fo  remotely  diftant  as  to  be 
abiolutely  loft,  and  entirely  detached  from  all  the 
known  occurrences  and  viciflitudcs  of  time,  we  muft 
admit  the  prefent  forms  and  arrangements  of  things 
to  have  fubfifted  perhaps  for  a  much  longer  duration 
than  any  mechanical  philofopher  will  allow  to  be  pof- 
fible.  Other  Inllances  equally  pregnant  with  convic- 
tion might  be  multiplied  ;  but  precluded  by  the  limits 
of  our  plan,  we  proceed  to  a  fingle  obfcrvatlon  upon 
the  fa£ls  which  have  been  termed  ftij>frnatura/.  „ 

Of  thofe  changes  which  happen  in  fenfible  obj efts,  Miracles, 
fenfation  alone  can  be  judge.     Reafon  has  nothing  to''"''Y'°"' 
do  in   the   matter.     She  may  draw  conclufions  from   "^^^^  |° 
the  teftlmonies  of  fenfe,  but  can  never  refute  them,  truth  of 
If,  therefore,  our  fenfes  inform  us  that  fnow  is  white,  Chriftiani- 
in  vain  would  the  moft  learned  and  fubtile  philofopher')^- 
endeavour  to  convince  us,  that  it  was  of  a  contrary 
colour.     He  might  confound,   but   never  could  per. 
fuade  us.     Such  changes,  therefore,  as  appear  to  hap- 
pen  in  fenfible  objedts,  muft  either  be  real  or  fallaci. 
ous.      If  real,   the  miracle  is  admitted;  if  fallacious, 
there  muft  be  a  caufe  of  deception  equally  unaccount- 
able from  the  powers  of  nature,  and  therefore  equally 
miraculous.       If  the   veracity    or  competency  of  the 
witneffes   be   queftioned,   the  Chriftian  anfwers,   that 
they  muft  be  competent,  becaufe  the  fails  which  they 
relate   are   not   beyond   their   capacity    to   determine. 
They  muft  likewife  be  faithful,  becaufe  they  had  no 
fecular  motives  for  maintaining,  but  many  for  fuppref- 
fing  or  difguifing,  what  they  teftificd.     Now  the  Chri- 
ftlan appeals  to  the  whole  feries  of  hiftory  and  expe- 
rience, whether  fuch  a  man  is  or  can  be  found,  as  will 
offer  a  voluntary,  foleran,  and  deliberate  facrlfice  of       jj, 
truth  at  the  fhrlne  of  caprice.     But  fuch  fads  as  afterProphecy 
a  long  continuance  of  time  have  been  found  cxadlly  evident  by 
agreeable   to   prediftions   formerly    emitted,   muft  fy. 'ts  own  na. 
perfede  the  fidelity  of  teftimony,  and  infallibly  prove p^nj^nt   f 
that  the  event  was  known  to  the  Being  by  whom  ititsvehi- 
was  foretold.     In  vain  has  it  been  urged,  that  prophe-^''*- 
cies  are  ambiguous  and  equivocal.     For  though  they 
•may  prefigure  fubordinate  events,  yet  if  the  grand  oc- 
currences to  which  they  ultimately  relate,  can  alone 
fulfil  them  in  their  various  circumftances,  and  in  their 
utmoft  extent,   it  is  plain,   that  the   Being  by  whom 
the)"-  were  revealed  muft  have  been  actually   prefcient 
of  thofe  events,  and  muft  have  had  them  in  view  when 
the  prediiflions  were  uttered.     For  this  fee  a  learned 
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and  ingenious  Difiertation  on  the  Credibility  of  Gof- 
pel-hlftory,  by  Dr  M'Kiiight  ;  where  the  evidences 
urged  by  the  Chriftian  in  defence  of  his  tenets,  which 
appear  detached  and  fcattered  through  innumerable 
volumes,  are  affembled  and  arranged  in  fuch  a  manner 
as  to  derive  ftrength  and  luftre  from  the  method  in 
which  they  are  difpoLd,  without  diminifhing  the  force 
of  each  in  particular.  See  alfo  the  works  of  Dr  Hurd  : 
confult  likewife  thofe  of  Newton,  Sherlock,  Chandler, 
&c.  For  the  evidences  of  thofe  preternatural  facls 
which  have  been  termed  miracles,  the  reader  may  per- 
ufe  a  fhort  but  elegant  and  conclufive  defence  of  thefe 
aftonilhing  phenomena,  in  anfwer  to  Mr  Hume,  by  the 
Rev.  George  Campbell,  D.  D. 

It  muft  be  obvious  to  every  reflefting  mind,  that 
whether  we  attempt  to  furm  the  idea  of  any  religion 
a  priori,  or  contemplate  thofe  which  have  been  already 
exhibited,  certain  fa£ls,  principles,  ox  data,  mull  be  pre- 
eftablifhed,  from  whence  will  refult  a  particular  frame 
of  mind  and  courfe  of  aftion  fuitable  to  the  charadlcr 
and  dignity  of  that  being  by  whom  tiie  religion  is  cn- 
j^,ined,  and  adapted  to  the  nature  and  fituation  of  thofe 
agents  who  are  commanded  to  obferve  it.  Hence 
Chrijlianily  may  be  divided  into  credenda  or  doflrines, 
and  agenda  or  precepts. 

As  the  great  foundation  of  his  religion,  therefore, 
the  Chriftian  believes  the  exiftence  and  government 
of  one  eternal  and  Infinite  Eflcnce,  which  for  ever  re- 
tains in  itfelf  the  caufe  of  its  own  exiftence,  and  inhe- 
rcntly  pofleffes  all  thofe  perfeftions  which  are  com- 
patible with  its  nature  ;  fuch  are,  its  almighty  power, 
omnifcient  wifdom,  infinite  juftice,  boundlefs  good- 
nefs,  and  unlverfal  prefence.  In  this  inJivifible  ef. 
fence  the  Chriftian  recognifes  three  diftindl  fubfift- 
ences,  yet  diftinguifhed  in  fuch  a  maimer  as  not  to  be 
incompatible  with  eflentlal  unity  or  fimpliclty  of  be- 
ing. Nor  is  their  effential  union  incompatible  with 
their  perfonal  dlftlnftlon.  Each  of  them  poirefles  the 
fame  nature  and  properties  to  the  fame  extent.  As, 
therefore,  they  are  conftituents  of  one  God,  if  we  may 
life  the  expreffion,  there  is  none  of  them  fubordinate, 
none  fupreme.  The  only  way  by  which  the  Chriftian 
can  difcriroinate  them  is,  by  their  various  relations, 
properties,  and  offices.  Thus  the  Father  is  faid  eter- 
nally to  beget  the  Son,  the  Son  to  be  eternally  begot- 
ten of  the  Father,  and  the  Holy  Ghoft  eternally  to 
proceed  from  both. 

This  infinite  Being,  though  abfolutely  independent 
and  for  ever  fufficlent  for  his  own  beatitude,  was  gra- 
cloudy  pleafed  to  create  an  univerfe  replete  with.in- 
ferior  intelligences,  who  might  for  ever  contemplate 
and  enjoy  his  glory,  participate  his  happinefs,  aii  1  imi- 
tate his  perfeftions.  But  as  freedom  of  will  is  eflen- 
tial  to  the  nature  of  moral  agents,  that  they  may  co- 
operate with  God  in  their  own  improvement  and  hap- 
pinefs, fo  their  natures  and  powers  are  nereffarlly  li- 
mited, and  by  that  conftitution  rendered  peccable. 
This  degeneracy  firft  took  place  in  a  rank  of  intelli- 
gence fuperior  to  man.  But  guilt  is  never  ftationary. 
Impatient  in  itfelf,  and  curfed  with  its  own  feelings,  it 
proceeds  from  bad  to  worfc,  whilft  the  poignancy  of 
its  torments  Increafes  with  the  number  of  its  perpe- 
trations. Such  was  the  fituation  of  Satan  and  his 
apoftate  angels.  They  attempted  ti;  transfer  their  tur- 
pitude  and  mifery  to  man  ;  and  were,  alas!  but  too 


fuccefsful.     Hence  the  heterogeneous  and  irreconcile-  Chriftis- 
able  principles  which  operate  in  his  nature.     Hence      ''''>• 
that  inexplicable  medley   of  wifdom  and  folly,  of  rec-         ' 
titiide  and  error,    of  benevolence   and  malignity,    of 
fincerity  and  fraud,  exhibited  though  his  whole  con- 
duifl.      Hence  the  darknefs  of  his  underftanditig,  the 
depravity  of  his  will,  the  pollution  of  his  heart,  th;  Ir- 
regularity  of  his  affedlons,  and  the  abfolute  fuh^-erfion 
of  his   whole  internal  economy.     Thefe  feeds  of  per- 
dition foon  ripened  into  overt  adls  of  guilt  ai;d  horror. 
All  the  hoftillties  of  nature  were  confronted,    and  the 
whole  fublunary  creation  became  a  theatre  of  diiorder 
and  mifchief. 

Here  the  Chriftian  once  more  appeals  to  faft  and 
experience.  If  thefe  things  are  fo  ;  if  man  is  the 
veftcl  of  guilt  and  the  vidim  of  mifery  ;  he  demands 
how  this  conftitution  of  things  cm  be  accounted  'or? 
how  can  it  be  fuppofed,  that  a  being  f  >  wicked  and 
unhappy  fhould  be  the  produAion  ot  an  infinitely  per- 
feft  Creator  ?  He  therefore  infifts,  thar  human  nature 
muft  have  been  difarranged  and  contaminnted  by  fomo 
violent  ftiock  ;  and  thdt,  of  confequence,  without  the 
light  diffufed  over  the  face  of  things  by  Chrlftianity, 
all  nature  muft  remain  an  infcrutable  and  inexplicable 
my  fiery. 

To  redrefs  thefe  evils,  to  re  eftablilli  the  empire  of 
virtue  and  happinefs,  to  reftore  the  nature  of  man 
to  its  primitive  reilitude,  to  fatisfy  the  remonftran- 
ces  of  infinite  juftice,  to  purify  every  orlgln.-il  or  con- 
tradled  ftain,  to  expiate  the  guilt  and  uellroy  the 
power  of  vice,  the  eternal  Son  of  God,  the  fecond 
Perfon  of  the  facred  Trinity,  the  Logos  or  Divine 
Word,  the  Redeemer  or  Saviour  of  the  world,  the 
Immanuel  or  God  with  us,  from  whom  Chrlftianity 
takes  its  name,  and  to  whom  It  owes  its  origin,  de. 
fcended  from  the  bofom  of  his  Fatlier  ;  aftumed  the 
human  nature  ;  became  the  reprcfentative  of  man  ; 
endured  a  fevere  probation  in  that  charafter  ;  exhibit- 
ed a  pattern  of  perfedl  righteoufnefs  ;  and  at  laft  ra- 
tified his  doftrine,  and  fully  accompliftied  all  the  ends 
of  his  minion,  by  a  cruel,  unmerited,  and  ignominious 
death.  Before  he  left  this  world,  he  delivered  the 
dodlrine  of  human  falvatlon,  and  the  rules  of  human 
conduct,  to  his  apoftles,  whom  he  empowered  to  in- 
ftruA  the  world  in  all  that  concerns  their  eternal  fe- 
licity, and  whom  he  inverted  with  miraculous  gifts  to 
afcertain  the  reality  of  what  they  taught.  To  them 
he  likewife  promlfed  another  comforter,  even  the  Di- 
vine Spirit,  who  fiiould  relume  the  darknefs,  confole 
the  woes,  and  purify  the  ftains,  of  human  nature.  Ha- 
ving remained  for  a  part  of  three  days  under  the  power 
of  death,  he  rofe  again  from  the  grave,  difcovered  him- 
felf  to  his  difciples,  converfed  with  them  for  fome  time, 
then  afcendcd  to  heaven  ;  from  whence  the  Chriftian 
expedls  him,  according  to  his  promife,  to  appear  as 
the  Sovereign  Judge  of  the  living  and  the  dead,  from 
whofe  awards  there  Is  no  appeal,  and  by  whofe  fcn- 
tence  the  deftiny  of  the  pious  and  the  wicked  ftiall  be 
eternally  fixed. 

Soon  after  his  departure  to  the  right  hand  of  his 
Father,  where,  in  his  human  nature,  he  fits  fupreme 
of  all  created  beings,  and  iuveftcd  with  the  abfolute 
admlniftration  of  heaven  and  earth,  the  Spirit  of  grace 
and  confolatlon  defeendcd  on  his  apoftles  with  vifible 
fignalures  of  divine  power  and  prcfeoce.     Nor  were 
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his  falutary  operations  confined  to  tKem,   but  extend-     It  didates  every  relative  and  reciprocal  duty  between  Chriftla.' 
ed  to  all  the  rational  world,  who  did  not  by  obftinate     parents  and  children,  mafters  and  (ervants,  governors      "'T- 
guilt  repel  his  influence,   and  provoke  him  to  with-     and  fubjefts,  friends  and  friends,  men  and  men.     Nor         v"^" 
draw  thtm.      Thefe,    indeed,    were  lefs  confpicuous     does  it  merely  enjoin   the  obfervation  of  equity,    but 
than  at  the  glorious  era  when  they  were  vifibly  exhi-     likewife  infpires  the  moft  fublime  and  extenfive  charity, 
bited  in  the  pcrfons  of  the  apoftles ;  but  thaugh  his     a  boundlefs  and  difinterefted  effufion  of  tendtrnefs  for 
energy  is  lefs  obfervable,  it  is  by  no  means  lefs  effeiSlual     the  whole  fpecles,  which   feels  their  diflrefs  and  ope- 
rates for  their  relief  and  improvement.     Thefe  celeftial 
difpofitions,    and  the  different  duties  which  are  their 
natural  exertions,  are  the  various  gradations  by  which 
the  Chriftian  hopes  to  attain  the  perfcdlion  of  his  na- 
ture and  the  mull  exquifile  bappinefs  of  which  it  is 
fufccptible. 

Such    are   the   fpeculative,    and  fuch  the  practical  This  fyf- 

priiiciples  of  Chriftianity.      From  the  former,   its  vo- tern  aflcrt- 

taries  contend,  that  the  origin,  economy,   and    revolii-'','! ''.y  ,^^ 

cation  of  fcripture,    the   habitual   exercife   of  public      tions  of  intelligent  nature  alone  can  be  ration;dIy  ex-^       •'    •' 

and  private  devotion,  are  obvioufly  calculated  to  dif-      plained.      From  the   latter  they   afftrt,    that   the  na- the  excel- 


to  all  the  ptn  pofes  of  grace  and  mercy 

The  Chiirtian  is  convinced,  that  there  is  and  fhall 
continue  to  be  a  fociety  upon  earth,  who  worfiiip  God 
as  revealed  in  Jefus  Chrift  ;  who  believe  his  dodrines  ; 
who  obferve  his  precepts;  and  who  fhall  be  faved  by 
his  death,  and  by  the  ufe  of  thefe  external  means  offal- 
vation  which  he  hath  appointed. 

Thefe  are  few  and  funple.  The  facraments  of  bap- 
tifm  and  tlie  eucharill,    the  interpretation  and  appli 
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fufe  and  promote  the  interefts  of  ti-uth  and  virtue,  by 
fupcrinducing  the  falutary  habits  of  faith,  love,  and  re- 
pentance. 

Tlie  Chriftian  is  firmly  perfuaded,  that  at  the  con- 
fummation  of  things,  when  the  purpofes  of  providence 
in  the  various  revolutions  of  progrcfiive  nature  are 
accomplilhcd,  the  whole  human  race  fliall  once  more 
iflue  from  their  graves  ;  fome  to  immortal  ftlicity, 
from  the  adtual  perception  and  enjoyment  of  their 
Creator's  prcfence  ;  others  to  evcrlalling  Ihamc  and 
mifcry. 

It  is  worthy  of  obfervation,  that  all  «  ho  profefs  to 
believe  the  Chrillian  fyllem,  do  not  fiibfcribe  to  the 
truth  of  everlafting  mifcry.  They  conceive  it  impof- 
iible  that  a  good  and  merciful  being  could  create  in- 
numerable inltlligences  with  a  view  to  make  them 
eternally  wretched,  tlfc  they  apprehend  that  cxilleiice 
would  be  3  curie  and  not  a  blcfiing  ;  and  that  I'.hhoiigh 
man,  by  being  created  free,  becomes  amenable  to  God 
lor  his  conduft,  yet  they  contend  that  this  God  mull 
have  feen  from  eternity  what  ufe  man  would  make  of 
his  free  agency,  and  have  deviled  the  moil  effectual 
means  for  counteracting  the  evils  rcfulting  from  moral 
depravity,  and  refolvtd  to  bring  final  and  eternal 
good  out  of  all  the  evil  which  now  does,  or  which  in 
future  may  exift.  Finally,  they  deny  that  any  epithet 
applied  to  the  miferies  of  a  future  Hate  denotes  dura- 
tion without  end,  and  they  alfert  that  all  the  judg- 
ments inflifted  on  nations  and  individuals  here  upott 
earth,  are  manit'eftly  tlie  challifcments  of  a  father  for 
the  recovery  of  delinquents,  in  which  light  they  alfo 
confidcr  the  punifliments  to  be  intlicltd  in  the  world 
to  come.  It  is  our  province  to  give  a  candid  ilatemeut 
of  both  fides  of  a  queilioii,  leaving  it  to  our  readers  to 
form  a  judgment  for  themlirlves. 

The  two  grand  principles  of  aclion,  according  to 
the  Chriltan,  are,  1  he  love  of  God,  which  is  the  love- 


ture  of  man,   whether  confidered  in  its  individual  or  lence  of  its 
focial  capacity,  can  alone  be  condudled  to  its  higheft """'''^,'  ^'" 
perfedlion  and  bappinefs.      With  the  determined  A- j^j,;.,.  Jf  j^ 
theills  they   fcarcely  deign  to  expollulate.      For,  ac-reality,  to 
cording  to   them,    philofophers  who  can   deduce    the  all  others, 
origin  and  conllitution  of  things  from  cafual  rencoun- 
ters or  mechanical  necelTity,   are  capable  of  deducing 
any  conchifion  from  any  premilcs.     Nor  can  a  more 
glaring  inllance  of  abfurdity  be  produced,    than   the 
idea  of  a  contingent  or  felf-originated  univerfe.    When 
Deifts  and  other  feciarians  upbraid  them  with  myfte- 
rious  or  incompatible  principles,  they  without  hefita- 
tion   rtmit   fuch  cavillers  to  the  creed  of  natural  re- 
ligion.     They   demand   why  any  reafoner  fliould  re- 
fute to  believe  three  dillindl  fubllances  in  one  indivl- 
fible  effence,   who  admits  that  a  being  mny  be  omni- 
prefent   without   extenlitjn  ;    or   that    he   can    imprefs 
motion   upon  other  things,   whilft  he  himfelf  is  necef- 
farily  immoveable.     They  a(k  the  fage,  why  it  fhould 
be  thought  more  extraordinary,  that  the  Son   of  God 
Ihould  be  fent  to  this  wo. Id,  tliat  he  Ihonld  unite  the 
human  nalnve  to  his  own,  that  he  (liould  fuffer  and  die 
for  the  relief  of  his  degenerate  creatures,  than  that  an 
exillence  whofe   fthcity  is  eternal,    iiiherent,   and  in-    • 
finite,  Ihould  have  any  motive  fur  creating  beings  ex- 
terior to  himfelf?   Is  it  not,   fays  the  Chrillian,  equal- 
ly worthy  of  the  divine  interpofition  to  reftore  order 
and  happinefs  where  they  are  loll,  as  to  communicate  i 

them  where  they  never  have  been  ?  Is  not  infinite 
goodnefs  equally  confpicuous  in  relieving  mifery  as  in 
diffufing  happinefs  !    Is  not  the  exillence  of  what  we  I 

call  evil  in  the  world,  under  the  tuition  of  an  infinite- 
ly perfect  Being,  as  infcrutable  as  the  means  exhibited 
by  Chriftianity  for  its  abolition  ?  Vicarious  puniftt- 
ment;  imputed  guilt  and  righteoufnefs,  merit  or  de- 
merit transferred,  are  certainly  not  lefs  reconcileable 
to  human   reafon,  a  priori,  than  the  exillence  of  vice 


reign   paffion  in  every  perfetl  mind  ;    and  the  love  of      and  puailhment  in  the  productions  of  infinite  wifdom. 


man,  which  regulates  our  aftions  according  to  the  va 
rious  relations  in  which  we  ftand,  whether  to  coinmu 
r/itics  or  individuals.  This  facred  connedlion  can  ne- 
ver be  totally  extinguilhed  by  any  temporary  injury. 
It  ought  to  fubfift  in  fome  degree  even  amongft  ene- 
mics.  It  requires  that  we  fhould  pardon  the  offences 
of  others,  as  we  expedl  pardon  for  our  own  j  and  that 
we  fliould  no  farther  refill  evil  than  is  necenary  for  the 
prefcrvation  of  perfonal  rights  and  focial  happinefs. 


power,  and  goodnefs :  particularly  when  it  is  eon- 
fidered,  that  the  virtues  exerted  and  difplayed  by  a 
perfedl  Being  in  a  ftate  of  humiliation  and  fuffcring, 
mull  be  meritorious,  and  may  therefore  be  rewarded 
by  the  reftored  felicity  of  inferior  creatures  in  propor- 
tion  to  their  glory  and  excellence  ;  and  that  fuch  me- 
rit may  apply  the  bleflings  which  it  has  deferved,  in 
whatever  manner,  in  whatever  degree,  and  to  whom- 
foevcr  it  pleafes,  without  being  under  any  neceflity  to 
^  violate 
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violate  the  freedom  of  moral  agents,  in  recalling  them 
to  the  pat'.,  jf  virtue  and  happiiiels  by  a  mechanical 
and  incliHiule  force. 

It  will  he  granted  to  piiilofophy  by  the  Chrlftian, 
that  ns  no  theory  of  mechanical  nature  cas  be  formed 
without  prefnppoling  facred  and  cllablifhed  laws  from 
which  (lie  ought  rarely  if  ever  to  deviate,  fo  in  faft 
(he  tenacioufly  purfues  thcfc  general  inflitutions,  and 
from  'heir  conlli-iit  obTsrvance  rcfult  the  order  and 
regularity  of  th.'r  gs.  But  he  cannot  admit,  that  the 
important  encs  ct  moral  and  i'..telleclual  improvement 
may  be  uniforrrly  obtained  by  the  fame  means.  He 
affirms,  t!iat  if  the  liand  of  God  fhould  either  remain 
always  ei.tirelv  invifible,  or  at  leaft  only  perceptible 
in  the  operation  of  fecond  caufes,  intelligent  beings 
would  be  apt  in  the  courfe  of  time  to  rcfulvethe  inter- 
pofitions  of  Deity  into  the  general  laws  of  mechanif'n  ; 
to  fori;<t  ii'.s  connexion  with  nature,  and  confcquently 
their  <]'.j.cridence  upon  him.  Hence,  according  to  the 
diflates  cf  common  fenfe,  and  to  the  unanimous  voice  ' 
of  ever?  rehgion  in  every  age  or  clime,  for  the  pur- 
pofes  of  wifdom  and  benevolence,  God  may  not  only 
ccntroul,  but  has  adlually  controuled,  the  common 
eourfe  and  general  operations  of  nature.  So  that,  as  in 
tlie  material  world  the  law  of  cmife  and  e^l3  is  general- 
ly a[id  Icrupuloufl)  obferved  for  the  purpofes  of  natu- 
ral fubfiftence  and  accommodation  :  thus  fufpenfts 
and  changes  of  that  univerfal  law  are  equally  necefiary 
for  the  advancement  of  moral  and  intcUcftual  perfec- 
tion. 

But  the  difciple  of  Jefus  not  only  contends,  that  no 
fyftem  of  religion  has  ever  yet  been  exhibited  fo  con- 
fident with  iticlf,  fo  congruous  to  philofophy  and  the 
common  fenfe  of  mankind,  as  Chrillianity  ;  he  like- 
wife  avers  that  it  is  infinitely  more  ])rodu£tlve  of  real 
and  fenfible  confolation  than  any  other  religious  or 
philof^phlcal  tenets,  which  have  ever  entered  into  the 
foul,  or  been  applied  to  the*  heart  of  man.  For  what 
is  death  to  that  mind  which  confiders  etcrn'ty  as  the 
career  of  its  exiilence  ?  What  are  the  frowns  of  for- 
tune to  him  who  claims  an  eternal  world  as  his  inhe- 
ritance? What  is  the  lofs  of  friends  to  fh;.t  heart 
which  feels,  with  more  than  natural  conviftion,  that 
it  fhall  quickly  rejoin  them  in  a  more  tender,  intimate, 
and  permanent  intercourfe  than  anv  of  which  the  pre- 
fcrt  life  is  fufceptible  .'  What  are  the  fluftnations  and 
viciffitudes  of  external  things  to  a  mind  whicli  ftrongly 
and  uniformly  anticipates  a  ftate  of  endlefs  and  im.mu- 
table  felicity?  What  are  mortifications,  dilappolnt- 
m.ents,  and  infults,  to  a  fplrit  which  is  confcious  of  be- 
ing the  original  offspring  and  adopted  child  of  God  ; 
which  knows  that  its  omnipotent  Father  will,  in  pro- 
per time,  effeftually  affcrt  the  dignity  and  privileges 
of  its  nature  ?  In  a  word,  as  earth  is  but  a  fpeck  of 
creation,  as  time  is  not  an  inftant  in  proportion  to 
eternity,  fuch  are  the  hopes  and  profpefts  of  the  Chri- 
flian  in  comparifon  of  every  fublunary  misfortune  r.r 
difficulty.  It  is  therefore,  in  his  judgment,  the  eternal 
wonder  of  angels,  and  indelible  opprobrium  of  man, 
that  a  religion  fo  worthy  of  God,  fo  fuitable  to  the 
frame  and  circumftances  of  our  nature,  fo  confonant 
ID  all  the  di61ates  of  reafon,  fo  friendly  to  the  dignity 
and  improvement  of  intelligent  beings,  pregnant  with 
genuine  comfort  and  delight,  (honld  be  rcjcfted  and 
defpifed,.     Were  there  a  poffibility  of  fufpence  or  hell- 
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tation  between  this   and  any  other  religion  extant,  he     ClirlA!;;- 
Cduld  freely  truil  the  determination    of  a  queilion   fo  ,     ""y" 
important  to  the  candid  dccifion  of  real  virtue  and  im-         ' 
partial  philofophy. 

It  mull  be  allowed  that  the  utmofl  extent  of  human 
jnvcfligation  and  refearch  into  the  dodlrine  of  a  future 
life,  reached  no  farther  than  fplendid  conjeftnre  before 
the  promulgation  of  Chridianity,  at  which  period  life 
and  immortality  were  clearly  brought  to  light.  It  is 
therefore  a  fingular  circumllance  that  the  deiit  fhould 
not  perceive  the  wonderful  fuperiority  of  the  Chrlftian 
over  every  other  fyftem,  if  it  had  nothing  clfc  to  boafl 
of  but  this  fingle  doftrine,  fo  pregnant  with  unalloyed 
felicity.  If  Chriftianity  be  falfe,  the  believer  of  it 
has  nothing  to  lofe,  fince  it  inculcates  a  mode  of  con- 
duft  which  muft  ever  be  amiable  in  the  eye  of  infinite 
goodnels ;  but  if  it  be  true,  he  has  every  thing  to  gain : 
while  upon  this  hypotliefis  the  delft  has  every  thing 
to  lofe  and  nothing  to  gain.  This  is  a  momentous 
confidcraticn,  and  that  man  muft  be  truly  infatuated 
who  can  treat  fuch  an  idea  with  contempt.  iS 

Mr  Gibbon,  in  his  Hlilory  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  r'^'"' ''''" 

of  the  Roman  Empire,  mentions  five  fecondary  eauieSj^^    '^^ 

to  which   he   thinks  the  propagation  of  Chriflianity,  prove,  tlwt 

and  all   the  remarkable  clrcumftances  which  attended  the  propa- 

it,  mav  with  good   rcafon_  be  afcribed.     He  fcems  toSf^'V"."  . 

infinuate,  that  Divine  Providence  did  not  aA  in  a  fm-jy^^jmy. 

gular    or  extraordinary'    manner   in   difleminating  the,ngtocau- 

rcllglon  of  Jefus  through  the  world  ;  and  that,  if  every  les  frem 

other  argument  which  has  been  adduced  to  prove  the'r*^  optra- 

facrcd  autliority  of  this  religion  can  be  parried   or  rC'^vhichro 

futcd,  nothing  can  be  deduced  from  this  fource  to  pre- arguments 

vent  it  from  fharing  the  fame   fate  with  other  fyftemscan  be  de- 

of  fuperftition.     The  caufes  of  its  propap'ation  were  in""""  '". 

^ ..'^•^.t'  proof  01  It  J-. 


his  opinion  foimded  on  the  principles  of  human  nature ^^^,1^^^; 
and  the  clrcumftances  of  fociety.  If  we  alcribe  not  city, 
the  p'-opagation  of  Mahomet ifm,  or  of  the  doftrines 
of  Zei'Juft,  to  an  extraordinary  interpofition  of  Divine 
I  Providence,  operating  by  an  unperceivcd  influence  on 
the  difpnfitlons  of  the  human  heart,  and  controullng 
and  confoundmg  the  ordinary  laws  of  nature  ;  nei- 
ther can  we,  upon  any  reafonable  grotn-:ds,  refer  the 
promulgation  of  Chriftiaulty  to  fuch  an  interpofition.  ,n 

The  fecondary  caufes  to  which  he  afcribes  thefe  ef-ThcciUr- 
fefts  are,    1.  The  inflexible   and  intolerant  zeal  of  the'*^'- 
Chrlftians  ;    derived  from  the  Jewifh  religion,  but  pu- 
rified from  the  narrow  and  unlocial   fplrit  which,   in- 
ftead  of  inviting,  deterred  the  Gentiles  from  embracing 
the  law  of  Mofcs.      2.  ThedoClrine  of  a  future  life  im- 
proved by  every  additliinal   circumllance  which   couM 
give    weiglit    and    effic.icy  to  that    iaipciant    truth. 
:5.  The    miraculous  powers   afcribed    to  the    primitive 
church.      4.  The  pure  and  aiiltcre  morals  of  the  Chrl- 
ftians.     5.  Ttie   union   and  difcipline  of  the  Clirillian 
republic,  which  gradually  hirmed  an    independent  and  . 
inciealiiig  ftate  in  the  heart  of  the  Roman  empire. 

Before  we  enter  on  thrr  examination  ut  Mr  Gibbon's  . 
caufes  in  the  order  in  whicti  they  are  here  enumerated, 
we  beg  leave  to  remark,  that  wc  cannot  perceive  the 
propriety  of  d'uominating  fome  of  thele  faontinrf 
caufes,  fince  the  miraculcus  powers  afcribed  to  the  pri- 
mitive church,  if  they  were  real,  muft  htrve  coullitiited 
a  primary  caufe,  and  if  f:illacious,  could  have  been  no 
caufe  at  all,  if  iiot  of  its  complete  liibverfion.  As  lit- 
tle  can  we  conceive  how  fuch    an  elegant  and  learned 
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author  coulJ  imagine  a  zeal  ftricily  and  properly  in- 
flexible and  intolerant,  as  qaalificd  to  produce  any 
other  t-fFed  than  the  dcftriiftion  of  the  fyftem  which 
they  are  allowed  to  have  been  anxious  to  promote. 
But  our  fentiment  of  thefe  caufes  afiigned  by  Mr 
Gibbon  will  be  more  fully  developed  as  we  proceed  in 
our  candid  and  impartial  examination  of  thera. 

In  pointing  out  the  connection  between  the  frjl  of 
thefe  caufes  and  the  effetls  which  he  reprefents  as  ari- 
fing  from  it,  thij  learned  and  ingeniouj  writer  obferves, 
that  the  religion  of  the  Jews  does  not  feem  to  have 
been  intended  to  be  propagated  among  the  Heathens, 
and  ihat  the  converfion  of  profelytes  was  rather  acci- 
dental than  confillent  with  the  purport  of  the  general 
fpirt  of  the  inftitutions  of  Judaifm.  The  Jews  were, 
of  confequence,  ftiidious  to  preferve  themfclves  a  pe- 
culiar people.  Their  zeal  for  their  own  religion  was 
intolerant,  narrow,  and  unfocial. 

In  Chriftianity,  when  it  made  its  appearance  in  the 
world,  all  the  better  part  of  the  predominant  fpirit  of 
Judaifm  was  retained  ;  but  whatever  might  have  a 
tendency  to  confine  its  influence  within  narrow  limits 
was  laid  afide.  Chriftians  were  to  maintain  the  doc- 
trines and  adhere  to  the  inftitutions  of  their  religion 
with  facred  fidelity.  They  were  not  to  violate  their 
allegiance  to  Jefus  by  entertaining  or  profeffing  any 
reverence  for  Jupiter  or  any  other  of  the  Heathen 
deities  ;  it  was  not  even  neccflary  for  them  to  comply 
with  the  pofiiive  and  ceremonial  inftitutions  of  the 
law  of  Mofes, — although  thefe  were  acknowledged  to 
have  been  of  divine  origin.  The  zeal,  therefore,  which 
their  religion  inculcated,  was  inflexible.  It  was  even 
intolerant  :  for  they  were  not  to  content  themfelves 
with  profefling  Chriftianity  and  conforming  to  its 
laws  ;  they  were  to  labour  with  unremitting  afliduity, 
and  to  expofe  themfelves  to  every  difficulty  and  every 
danger,  in  converting  others  to  the  fame  faith. 

But  the  fame  circumftances  which  rendered  it  thus 
intolerant,  communicated  to  it  a  more  liberal  and  a 
lefs  unfocial  fpirit  than  that  of  Judaifm.  The  religion 
of  the  Jews  was  intended  only  for  the  few  tribes;  Chri- 
llianity  was  to  become  a  catholic  religion  ;  its  advan- 
tages were  to  be  offered  to  all  mankind. 

All  the  different  feCls  which  arofe  among  the  pri- 
mitive Chriftians  uniformly  maintained  the  fame  zeal 
for  the  propagation  of  their  own  religion,  and  the  fame 
abhorrence  for  every  other.  The  orthodox,  the 
Ebionites,  the  Gnoftics,  were  all  equally  animated 
with  the  fame  exclulive  zeal,  and  the  fame  abhorrence 
of  idolatry,  which  had  diftinguiilied  the  Jews  from 
other  nations. 

Such  is  the  general  purport  of  what  Mr  Gibbon  ad- 
vances concerning  the  influence  of  the  firll  of  thofe  fe- 
condary  caufes  in  the  propagation  of  Chriftianity.  It 
would  be  uncandid  to  deny,  that  his  ftatcment  of  fadls 
appesrs  to  be,  in  this  inftance,  almoft  fair,  and  his  de- 
ductions tolerably  logical.  The  firft  Chriftians  lucre 
remarkable  for  their  dcteftation  of  idolatry,  and  for 
the  generous  difinterefted  zeal  with  which  they  labour, 
ed  to  convent  others  to  the  fame  faith.  The  firil  of 
thefe  principles,  no  doubt,  contributed  to  maintain  the 
dignity  and  purity  of  Chriftianity  ;  and  the  fecond 
to  dilfeminate  it  through  the  world.  But  the  fafts 
which  he  relates  are  fcarce  conliftcnt  throughout.  He 
feems  to  rtprefent  the  ztal  ot  the  firil  Chriftians  as  fo 


hot  and  intolerant,  that  they  could  have  no  focial  inter-  Ciiriftia- 
courfe  with  thofe  who  ftill  adhere  to  the  worfliip  of  '"'£; 
Heathen  deities.  In  this  cafe,  how  could  they  propa-  ' 
gate  their  religion  ?  Nay,  we  may  even  alic,  How 
could  they  live  ?  If  they  could  not  mingle  with  the 
Heathens  in  the  tranfaftions  either  of  peace  or  war;  nor 
witnefs  the  marriage  or  the  funeral  of  the  dearefl; 
friend,  if  a  Heathen  ;  nor  praflife  the  elegant  arts  of 
muCc,  painting,  eloquence,  or  poetr)'  ;  nor  venture  to 
ufe  freely  in  converfation  the  language  of  Greece  or  of 
Rome  ; — it  is  not  eafy  to  fee  what  opportunities  they 
could  have  of  difTcminating  their  religious  fentiments. 
If,  in  fuch  circumftances,  and  obfcrving  rigidly  fuch 
a  tenor  of  conduct,  they  were  yet  able  to  propagate 
their  religion  with  fuch  amazing  fuccefs  as  they  arc 
faid  to  have  done  ;  they  muft  furely  either  have  prac- 
tifed  fome  wondrous  arts  unknown  to  us,  or  have 
been  affifted  by  the  fupernatural  operation  of  divine 
power. 

But  all  the  hiftorical  records  of  that  period,  whether 
facred  or  profane,  concur  to  prove,  that  the  primitive 
Chriftians  in  general  did  not  retire  with  fuch  religious 
horror  from  all  intercourfe  with  the  Heathens.  They 
refufed  not  to  ferve  in  the  armies  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire :  they  appealed  to  Heathen  magiftrates,  and  fub- 
mitted  refpcftfully  to  their  decifion  ;  the  huftjand  was 
often  a  Heathen,  and  the  wife  a  Chriftian  ;  or,  again, 
the  hufband  a  Chriftian,  and  the  wife  a  Heathen. 
Thefe  are  fafts  fo  univerfally  known  and  believed, 
that  we  need  not  quote  authorities  in  proof  of  them. 

This  refpecftable  writer  appears  therefore  not  to 
have  ftated  the  fafts  which  he  produces  under  this  head 
with  fuffieient  ingenuoufnefs  j  and  he  has  taken  care  to 
exaggerate  and  improve  thofe  which  he  thinks  ufeful 
to  his  purpofe  with  all  the  dazzling,  delufive  colours 
of  eloquence.  But  had  the  zeal  ot  the  firft  Chriftians 
been  fo  intolerant  as  he  reprefents  it,  it  muft  have 
been  highly  unfavourable  to  the  propagation  of  their 
religion  :  all  their  wifhes  to  make  converts  would,  in 
that  cafe,  have  been  counterafted  by  their  unwilling- 
nefs  to  mix,  in  the  ordinary  intercourfe  of  life,  with 
thofe  who  were  to  be  converted.  Their  zeal,  and  the 
liberal  fpirit  of  their  religion,  were  indeed  lecondary 
caufes  which  cotitributed  to  its  propagation  :  but  their 
zeal  was  by  no  means  fo  ridiculoufly  intolerant  as  this 
writer  would  have  us  believe ;  if  it  had,  it  muft  have 
produced  effects  directly  oppofite  to  thofe  which  he 
afcrlbes  to  it.  jj 

In  illuftrating  the  Influence  of  ihe  faonj  of  thefe  fe-Caufe  II. 
condary  caufes  to  which  he  afcrihes  the  propagation  of 
Chriftianity,  Mr  Gibbon  difplavs  no  lefs  ingenuity  thar> 
in  tracing  the  nature  and  the  t  ffedls  of  the  firft.  The 
doftrine  of  a  future  life,  improved  by  every  additional 
circuraftance  which  can  give  weignt  and  efficacy  to  that 
important  truth,  makes  a  confpicuous  figure  in  the 
Chriftian  fyftem  ;  and  it  is  a  doctrine  highly  flattering 
to  the  natural  hopes  and  wiihcs  of  the  human  heart. 

Though  the  Heathen  philofophers  were  not  unac- 
quainted with  this  doftrlne  ;  yet  to  them  the  fpiritu- 
ality  of  thj  human  foul,  its  capacity  of  exiftence  in  a 
feparate  ftate  from  the  body,  its  immortality,  and  its 
profpett  of  lafting  happineis  in  a  future  life,  r  .'her 
appeared  things  poffible  and  defirable,  than  truiha 
fully  tftablilhed  upon  folid  grounds.  Thefe  doClrir.es, 
Mr  Gibbon   would  perfuade  us,   had  uo  influence  on 

the 
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CKriftia-  the  moral  fentiments  and  general  cortduA  of  the  Hca-      event 
""y'     ,  thens.     Even  the  philofophers,  who  amufed  ihemfelves 
'  with  difplaying  their  eloquence  and  ingenuity  on  thofe 

fplendid  themes,  did  not  allow  them  to  influence  the 
tenor  of  their  lives.  The  great  body  of  the  people, 
who  were  occupied  in  purfuits  very  different  from  the 
fpeculations  of  philofophy,  and  were  unacquainted  with 
the  qucftions  difcufTed  in  the  fchools,  were  fcarce  ever 
at  pains  to  refleft  whether  they  confided  of  a  material 
and  a  fpiritual  part,  or  whether  their  cxiftence  was  to 
be  prolonged  beyond  the  term  of  the  prefent  life  ;  and 
they  could  not  regulate  their  lives  by  principles  which 
they  did  not  know. 

In  the  popular  fuperftition  of  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans, the  doftrine  of  a  future  flate  was  not  omitted. 
Mankind  were  not  only  flattered  with  the  hopes  of 
continuing  to  exift  beyond  the  term  of  the  prefent 
life  ;  but  different  conditions  of  exiftence  were  promi- 
fed  or  threatened,  in  which  retributions  for  their  con- 
duct in  human  life  were  to  be  enjoyed  or  fnffered. 
Some  were  exalted  to  heaven,  and  affociated  with  the 
gods;  others  were  rewarded  with  lefs  illuftrious  ho- 
nours, and  a  more  moderate  ftate  of  happinefs,  in 
Elyfium  ;  and  thofe,  again,  who  by  their  conduft  in 
life  had  not  merited  rewards,  but  punifhments,  were 
configned  to  Tartarus.  Such  were  the  ideas  of  a  fu- 
ture ilate  which  made  a  part  of  the  popular  fuperfti- 
tion  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  But  they  produced 
only  a  very  faint  imprefficn  on  the  minds  of  thofe 
among  whom  they  prevailed.  They  were  not  truths 
■  fupported  by  evidence  ;  they  were  not  even  plaufible  ; 
they  were  a  tiffue  of  abfurdities.  They  had  not  there- 
fore a  more  powerful  influence  on  the  morals,  than 
the  more  refined  fpeculations  of  the  philofophers. 

Even  the  Jews,  whofe  religion  and  legiflature  were 
communicated  from  heaven,  were  in  general,  till  with- 
in a  very  fhort  time  before  the  propagation  of  the  go- 
fpel,  as  imperfeAly  acquainted  with  the  doftrine  of 
a  future  ftate  as  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  This  doc- 
trine made  no  part  of  the  law  of  Mofes.  It  is  but 
darkly  and  doubtfully  infinuated  through  the  other 
parts  of  the  Old  Teftament.  Thofe  among  the  Jews 
who  treated  the  facred  Scriptures  with  the  higheft  re- 
verence, always  denied  that  fuch  a  doflrine  could  be 
deduced  from  any  thing  which  thefe  taught  ;  and 
maintained  that  death  is  the  final  diffolution  of  man. 

The  rude  tribes  who  inhabited  ancient  Gaul,  and 
fome  other  nations  not  more  civilized  than  they,  en- 
tertained ideas  of  a  future  life,  much  clearer  than 
thofe  of  the  Greeks,  the  Romans,  or  the  Jews. 

Chrillianity,  however,  explained  and  inculcated  the 
truth  of  this  doftrine  in  all  its  fplendour  and  all  its 
dignity.  It  exhibited  an  alluring,  yet  not  abfurd,  view 
of  the  happinefs  of  a  future  life.  It  conferred  new  hor- 
rors  on  the  place  of  punifhment,  and  added  new  feve- 
rity  to  the  tortures  to  be  inflifted,  in  another  world. 
The  authority  on  which  it  taught  thefe  doflrines,  and 
difplayed  thefe  views,  was  fuch  as  to  filence  inquiry  and 
doubt,  and  to  command  implicit  belief.  What  added 
to  the  influence  of  the  doArine  of  a  future  Hate  of  ex- 
iftence, thus  explained  and  inculcated,  was,  that  the 
firft  Chriftians  confidently  prophefied  and  fiucerely  be- 
lieved that  the  end  of  the  world,  the  confummation  of 
all  things,  was  faft  approachli'g,  and  that  the  genera- 
tion  then  prefent    ftiould  live   to  witnefs  that  awful 
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Another  clrcumftance  which  contributed  to  Chriflia- 
render  the  fame  dodrine  fo  favourable  to  the  prop aga-  ,  "'^'  ^ 
tion  of  Chriftianity  was,  that  the  firft  Chriftians  dealt 
damnation  without  remorfe,  and  almoft  without  making 
any  exceptions,  on  all  who  died  in  the  belief  ot  tiie 
abfurdities  of  Heathen  fuperftition.  Thus  taught  and 
improved  with  thefe  additional  and  heightened  cir- 
cumftances,  this  doctrine,  partly  by  prefcnting  allur- 
ing profpects  and  exciting  pleafmg  hopes,  partly  by 
working  upon  the  fears  of  the  human  heart  witn  re- 
prefentations  of  terror,  operated  in  the  moft  powerful 
manner  in  extending  the  influence  of  the  Cliriftian 
faith.  2  J 

Here,  too,  fadts  are  rather  exaggerated,  and  theOIjfcrva- 
inferences  fcarce  fairly  deduced.  It  mnft  be  confelT 
that  the  fpeculations  of  the  Heathen  philofophers  ilid* 
not  fully  and  undeniably  eftahh'lli  the  dodrine  of  uie 
immortality  of  the  human  io:il  ;  nor  can  we  prcfume  to 
affert,  in  contradiftlon  to  Mr  Gibbon,  that  their  argu- 
ments could  imprefs  fuch  a  conviction  of  this  inith  as 
might  influence  in  a  very  ftrong  degree  the  tno;.'.!  fen- 
timents and  conduft.  They  nuift,  however,  Klivc  pro- 
duced fome  influence  on  thefe.  Some  of  the  moll  il- 
luftrious among  the  Heathen  philofopliers  appear  to 
have  been  fo  ftrongly  imf^ir-'fled  with  the  btlict  01  the 
foul's  immortality,  and  of  a  future  ftate  of  retri'iution, 
that  their  general  conduft  was  conftantly  and  m  a  high 
degree  influenced  by  that  belief.  Plato  and  Socrates 
are  eminent  and  well  known  inftances.  j\nd  if,  in 
fucli  inftances  as  thefe,  the  belief  of  thefe  truths  pro- 
duced fuch  confpicuous  effefts,  it  might  be  fairly  in-^ 
ferred,  though  we  had  no  further  evidence,  that  thofe 
charafters  were  far  from  being  Angular  in  this  refpeft. 
It  is  a  truth  acknowledged  as  unqeftlonable  in  the  hi- 
ftory  of  arts  and  fciences,  that  wherever  any  one  per- 
fon  has  cultivated  thefe  with  extraordinary  fuccefs, 
fome  among  his  contemporaries  will  always  be  found 
to  have  rivalled  his  excellence,  and  a  number  of  them 
to  have  been  engaged  in  the  fame  purfuits.  On  this 
occafion  we  may  venture,  without  hefitation,  to  reafon 
upon  the  fame  principles.  When  the  belief  of  the  im- 
mortality of  the  human  foul  produced  fuch  illi<ftrious 
patterns  of  virtue  as  a  Plato  and  a  Socrates,  it  muft 
certainly  have  influenced  the  moral  fentiments  and  con- 
duct  of  many  others,  although  in  an  inferior  degree. 
We  fpeculate,  we  doubt,  concerning  the  truth  of  ma- 
ny doftrines  of  Chriftianity  ;  many  who  profefa  that 
they  believe  them,  make  this  profefGon  only  becaufe 
they  have  never  confidered  ferioufly  whether  they  be 
true  or  falfe.  But,  notwithftanding  this,  theft  truths 
itiU  exert  a  powerful  influence  on  the  fentiments  and 
manners  of  lociety  in  general.  Tluis,  alfo,  it  appears 
that  the  doctrines  of  ancient  philofophy  concerning  a 
future  life,  and  even  the  notions  concerning  Olymptis, 
Elyfium,  and  Tartarus,  which  made  a  part  of  the  po- 
pular fuperftition,  clitf  produce  a  certain  influence  on 
the  fentiments  and  manners  of  the  Heathens  in  gene- 
ral. That  influence  was  often  indeed  incoiifiderablc, 
and  not  always  happy  ;  but  ftili  it  was  fomcwiiat 
greater  than  Mr  Gibbon  feems  willing  to  allow.  Chri- 
ftians have  been  fometlmes  at  paiivs  to  exaggerate  the 
abfurdities  of  Pagan  fuperftition,  in  order  that  the  ad- 
vantages of  Chriftianity  might  acqulie  new  value  from 
being  contraftcd  with  it.  Here  we  find  one  who  Ik  ra- 
ther difpofcd  to  be  the  enemy  of  Cbiiiliar.ity,  difplay- 
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Chriftia.   jnp,  and  even  exaggerating,  thofe  abfurdlties  for  a  very 
^    ""y'       difTt  rent  purpol'c.    But  the  truth  may  be  fafely  admit- 
'  ted  ;  it  is  orjly  when  exaggerated  that  it  can  ferve  any 

purpofe  inimical  to  the  facrcd  authority  of  our  holy  re- 
ligion. Mr  Gibbon  certainly  reprefents  the  religious 
doftrine  of  the  ancieiit  Gauls,  in  vefpeft  to  the  immor- 
tality of  the  human  foul  and  a  future  ftate,  in  too  fa- 
vourable a  light.  It  is  only  becaufe  the  whole  fyfteni 
of  fuperftition  which  prevailed  among  the  barbarians 
ii  fo  imperfeflly  known,  that  it  has  been  imagined  to 
oorifift  of  more  fublime  doftrines  than  thofe  of  the  po- 
pular fuperftition  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  The 
evidence  which  Mr  Gibbon  adduces  in  proof  of  what 
he  aflerts  concerning  thefe  opinions  of  the  ancient 
Gauls,  is  partial,  and  far  from  fatisfaAory.  They  did 
iiideeeu  affert  and  believe  the  foui  to  be  immortal  ;  but 
this  doftrine  was  blended  among  a  number  of  abfurdl- 
ties much  grolfer  than  thofe  which  charafterize  the 
popular  religion  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  The  lat- 
ter was  the  fuperftition  of  a  civilized  people,  among 
whom  reafon  was  unfolded  and  improved  by  cultiva- 
tion, and  whofe  manners  were  polilhcd  and  liberal;  the 
former  was  that  of  barbarians,  among  whom  reafon  was, 
as  it  were,  in  its  infancy,  and  who  were  ftrangers  to 
the  improvements  of  civilization.  When  hafty  obfer- 
vers  found  that  thofe  barbarians  were  not  abtolutely 
ftrangers  to  the  idea  of  immortality,  they  were  moved 
to  undue  admiration  ;  their  furprife  at  finding  what 
they  had  not  expefted,  confounded  their  underilanding, 
and  led  them  to  mifconceive  and  mifreprefent.  What 
we  ought  to  afcribe  to  the  favage  ferocity  of  the  cha- 
rafter  of  thofe  rude  tribes,  has  been  attributed  by  mif- 
take  to  the  influence  of  their  belief  of  a  future  ftate. 

In  the  law  of  Mofes,  it  muft  be  allowed,  that  this 
doftrine  is  not  particularly  explained  nor  earneftly  in- 
culcated. The  author  of  the  Divine  Legation  of 
Mofes,  8lC.  has  founded  upon  this  faft  an  ingenious 
theory,  which  we  (hall  elfewhere  have  occafion  to 
examine.  The  reafons  why  this  doftrine  was  not 
more  fully  explained  to  the  Jews,  we  cannot  pretend 
to  affign,  at  leaft  in  this  place  ;  yet  we  cannot  help 
thinking,  that  it  was  more  generally  known  among 
the  Jews  than  Mr  Gibbon  and  the  author  of  the  Di- 
vine Legation  are  willing  to  allow.  Though  it  be 
not  ftrongly  inculcated  in  their  tode  of  laws,  yet  there 
is  fome  reafon  to  think  that  it  was  known  and  general. 
ly  prevalent  among  them  long  before  the  Babylonilh 
captivity  ;  even  in  different  paffages  in  the  writings  of 
Mofes,  it  is  mentioned  or  alluded  to  in  an  unequivocal 
manner.  In  the  hiftory  of  the  patriarchs,  it  appears 
that  this  doftrine  was  known  to  them  ;  it  appears  to 
have  had  a  ftrong  influence  on  the  mind  of  Mofes 
himfelf.  Was  David,  was  Solomon,  a  ftranger  to  this 
doftrine  ?  We  caonot  here  defcend  to  very  minute 
particulars  ;  but  fuiely  all  the  efforts  of  ingenuity  muft 
be  infufficient  to  torture  the  facred  Scriptures  of  the 
Old  Teftamenl,  fo  as  to  prove  that  they  contain  no- 
thing  concerning  the  doftrine  of  a  future  ftate  any 
where  but  in  the  writings  of  the  later  prophets,  and 
that  even  in  thefe  it  is  only  darkly  infinuated.  Were 
the  Jews,  in  the  earlier  part  of  their  hiftory,  fo  totally 
fccliKied  from  all  intercourfe  with  other  nations,  that  a 
doftrine  of  fo  much  importance,  more  or  lefs  known 
to  all  around,  could  not  be  communicated  to  them  ? 
The  Pharifees  did  admit  traditions,  and  fet  upon  tbem 


an  undue  value  ;  yet  they  appear  to  have  been  coufi- 
dered  as  the  moft  orthodox  of  the  different  fcfts  which 
prevailed  among  the  Jews  ;  the  Sadducees  were  rather 
regarded  as  innovators. 

But  though  we  are  of  opinion,  that  this  ingenious, 
writer  allows  to  the  doftrine  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
philofophers,  concerning  the  immortality  of  the  human 
foul,  as  well  as  to  the  notions  concerning  a  future  ftate, 
which  made  a  part  of  the  popular  fiiperilitlons  of  thofe 
nations,  leis  infinence  on  tlie  moral  fentiments  and  con- 
duft  of  mankind  than  what  they  really  exerted  ;  though 
we  cannot  agree  with  him  in  allowing  the  ideas  of  the 
immortality  of  the  foul  and  of  a  future  ftate,  which, 
were  entertained  by  the  Gauls  and  fome  other  rude 
nations,  to  have  been  much  fupcrior  in  their  nature,  or 
much  happier  in  their  influence,  than  th.fe  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  ;  and  thougii,  in  cor.fequence  of 
reading  the  Old  Teftament,  we  are  difpofcd  to  think 
that  the  Jews  knew  fomewhat  more  concerning  the  im- 
mortality  of  the  human  foul,  and  concerning  the  fu- 
ture ftate  in  which  human  beings  are  deftined  to  exift, 
than  Mr  Gibbon  reprefents  them  to  have  known  :  yet 
ftill  we  are  very  fenfible,  and  very  well  plcafed  to  ad- 
mit, that  "  life  and  immortality  were  brought  to  light 
through  the  gofpel." 

The  doftrine  of  a  future  life,  as  it  was  preached  by 
the  firft  Chriftiaiis,  was  eftablilfied  on  a  more  folid  ba- 
fis  than  that  on  which  it  had  been  before  maintained  ;  " 
was  freed  from  every  abfurdity ;  and  wa?,  in  (hort,  fo 
much  improved,  that  its  influence,  which,  as  it  was 
explained  by  Heathen  poets  and  philofophers,  muft  be 
confeffed  to  have  been  in  many  inftances  doubtful,  now 
became  favourable  only  to  the  interefts  of  piety  and 
virtue,  and  to  thera  in  a  very  iiigh  degree.  It  un- 
doubtedly contributed  to  the  fuccefsful  propagation  of 
Chriftianity;  for  it  was  calculated  to  attraft  and  pleafe 
both  the  fpeculating  philofopher  and  the  fimple  unen- 
lightened  votary  of  the  vulgar  fuperftition.  The  views 
which  it  exhibited  were  diftinft  ;  and  all  was  plaufible 
and  rational,  and  demonftrated  by  the  fullcft  evidence. 
But  the  happinefs  which  it  promifed  was  of  a  lefs  fen- 
fual  nature  than  the  enjoyments  which  the  Heathens 
expefted  on  Olympus  or  in  Elyfium  ;  and  would  there- 
fore appear  lefs  alluring  to  thofe  who  were  not  very 
capable  of  refined  ideas,  or  preferred  the  gratifications 
of  the  fenfes  in  the  prefcnt  life  to  every  other  {pecies  of 
good.  If  the  firft  Chriftians  rejoiced  in  the  hope  of 
beholding  all  the  votaries  of  Pagan  idolatry  afflifted 
with  the  torments  of  hell  in  a  future  ftate,  and  boafted 
of  thefe  hopes  with  inhuman  exultation,  they  would  in 
all  probability  rather  irritate  than  alarm  thofe  whom 
they  fought  to  convert  from  that  fuperftition  :  the 
Heathens  would  be  moved  to  regard  with  indignant 
fcorn  the  preacher  who  pretended  that  thofe  whom, 
they  venerated  as  gods,  heroes,  aod  wife  men,  were 
condemned  to  a  ftate  of  unfpcakable  and  lafting  tor- 
ment. Would  not  every  feeling  of  the  heart  revolt 
againft  the  idea,  that  a  parent,  a  child,  a  hufband,  a 
wife,  a  friend,  a  lover,  or  a  miftrefs,  but  lately  loft, 
and  ftill  lamented,  was  configned  to  eternal  torments 
for  aftions  and  opinions  which  they  had  deemed  highly- 
agreeable  to  fuperior  powers  ? 

We  may  conclude,  then,  with  refpeft  to  the  in- 
fluence of  this  fecondary  caufe  in  promoting  the  pro- 
pagatioQ  of  Chriftianity,  that  the  circumftances  of  the 
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Heathen  worU  were  lefs  favourable  to  that  influence 
than  Mr  Gibbon  pretends  ;  that  the  means  by  which 
he  reprefeiits  the  primitive  Chrillians,  as  improving  its 
efficacy,  were  fome  of  them  not  employed,  and  others 
rather  likely  to  weaken  than  to  llrengthen  it  ;  and  that 
therefore  more  is  attributed  to  the  operation  of  this 
caufe  than  it  could  poflibly  produce. 

The  t/.'irci  caufe,  the  miraculous  powers  of  the  pri- 
mitive  church,  is  with  good  reafon  reprefented  as  ha- 
ving conduced  very  often  to  the  convittion  of  infidels. 
Mr  Gibbon's  reafonings  under  this  head  are.  That  nu- 
merous miraculous  works  ot  the  mod  extraordinary 
kind  were  ollentatioufly  performed  by  the  firll  Chri- 
ftians :  that,  however,  from  the  difficulty  of  fixing  the 
period  at  which  miraculous  powers  cealcd  to  be  com- 
municated to  the  Chritb'an  church,  and  from  lome 
other  circumftanccs,  there  is  reafon  to  fufpeft  them  to 
have  been  merely  the  pretences  of  impollure  ;  but  this 
(to  ufe  a  phrafe  of  his  own)  is  only  darkly  mfinuated  : 
and,  lalUy,  that  the  Heathens  having  been  happily 
prepared  to  receive  them  as  real  by  the  many  wonders 
nearly  of  a  fimilar  nature  to  which  they  were  accuf- 
tonied  in  their  former  luperllition,  the  miracles  which 
the  tirft  Chrillians  employed  to  give  a  fanftion  to  their 
doftrines,  contributed  in  the  moil  etfedual  manner  to 
the  propagation  of  ChrilUanity. 

In  reply  to  what  is  here  advanced,  it  may  be  fug- 
gefted,  that  the  miracles  recorded  in  the  New  Tella- 
nient,  as  having  been  performed  by  the  firll  Chriftians 
when  engaged  in  propagating  their  religion,  as  well 
as  a  number  of  others  recorded  by  the  Fathers,  are 
eilablifhed  as  true,  upon  the  moil  indubitable  evidence 
which  human  tcftimony  can  afford  for  any  facl.  Mr 
Hume,  who  was  too  fond  of  employing  his  ingenuity 
in  undermining  truths  generally  received,  has  endea- 
voured to  prove,  that  no  human  teftimony,  however 
flrong  and  unexceptionable,  can  afford  fufficient  evi- 
dence of  the  reality  of  a  miracle.  But  his  reafonings 
on  this  head,  which  once  excited  doubt  and  wonder, 
have  been  fince  completely  refuted  ;  and  mankind  ftill 
continue  to  acknowledge,  that  though  we  are  all  lia- 
ble to  millakes  and  capable  of  deceit,  yet  human  tef- 
timony may  afford  the  moll  convincing  evidence  of 
the  moil  extraordinary  and  even  fupernatural  fafts. 
The  reader  will  not  expecl  us  to  enter,  in  this  place, 
"rnto  a  particular  examination  of  the  miracles  of  our 
Saviour  and  his  apoftles,  and  the  primitive  church. 
An  inquiry  into  thefe  will  be  a  capital  objeft  in  ano- 
ther part  of  this  work  (Theology.)  We  may  here 
confider  it  as  an  undeniable  and  a  generally  acknow- 
ledged fatt,  that  a  certain  part  of  thofe  miracles  were 
real.  Such  as  were  real  undoubtedly  contributed,  in 
a  very  eminent  manner,  to  the  propagation  of  Cliri- 
ftianity  ;  but  they  are  not  to  be  ranked  among  the  na- 
tural a.ad  fecondary  caufcs. 

It  is  difficult  to  diilinguifh  at  what  -period  miracu- 
lous gifts  ceafed  to  be  conferred  on  the  members  of  the 
primitrve  church  ;  yet  we  may  diftinguiih,  if  we  take 
pains  to  inquire  with  minute  attention,  at  what  period 
the  evidence  ceafcs  to  be  latisfaftory.  We  can  alfo,  by 
confidering  the  circumftanccs  of  the  church  through 
the  feveral  flages  of  its  hiftory,  form  fome  judgment 
concerning  the  period  during  which  the  gifts  of  pro- 
pbdying,  and  (peaking  with  tongues,  and  working  mi. 


racles,  were  mod  neceffary  to  Chriftians  to  enable  them  Chrifm. 
to  adcrt  the  truth  and  dignity  of  their  religion.  "I'V^ 

The  Heathens  were  no  ifraiigers  to  pretendef^  mi-  * 
racles  and  prophecies,  and  other  feeming  interpofitions 
ot  hiperior  beings,  dillurbiiig  the  ordinary  courle  of 
nature  and  of  human  affairs  :  but  the  miracles  to  which 
they  were  familiarized  had  been  fo  often  deteftcd  to 
be  tricks  of  impofture  or  pretences  of  mad  enthufiafm, 
that,  inllead  of  being  prepared  to  witnefs  or  to  receive 
accounts  of  new  miracles  with  eafy  credulity,  tiiey  muil 
have  been  in  general  difpofed  to  view  them  with  jea- 
loufy  and  fufpicion.  Befides,  the  miracles  to  which 
they  had  been  accuftomed,  and  thofe  performed  by  the 
apoftles  and  the  firft  preachers  of  Chrillianity,  were  di- 
retlly  contradidory  ;  and  therefore  the  one  could  re- 
ceive no  afiillance  from  the  other. 

Yet  we  muft  acknowledge,  notwithflanding  what  we 
have  above  advanced,  that  as  difagreements  with  re- 
fpeft  to  the  principles  and  inilitutions  of  their  reli- 
gion very  early  arofe  among  Chrillians  ;  fo  they  like- 
wife  fought  to  extend  its  influence,  at  a  very  early  pe- 
riod, by  the  ufe  of  pious  frauds.  Pious  frauds,  too, 
appear  to  have  fometimes  ferved  the  immediate  pur- 
poles  for  which  they  were  employed,  though  eventu- 
ally they  have  been  highly  injurious  to  the  caufe  o!: 
Chriftianity. 

We  conclude,  then,  that  Chriftianity  was  indebted 
to  the  influence  of  miracles  in  a  confiderable  degree 
for  its  propagation  :  but  that  the  real  miracles  of  our 
Saviour  and  his  apoftles,  &c.  were  not  among  they?- 
condary  caufes  of  its  fuccefs  :  that  the  Heathens  who 
were  to  be  converted  were  not  very  happily  prepared 
for  receiving  the  miracles  of  the  gofpel  with  bUnd  cre- 
dulity :  that,  as  it  is  polTible  to  difcern  between  fuffi- 
cient and  infufficient  evidence,  fo  it  is  not  more  diffi- 
cult to  diilinguifh  between  true  and  falfe  miracles  :  aad, 
laftly,  that  falfe  miracles  were  foon  employed  by  Chri- 
ftians as  engines  to  fupport  and  propagate  their  reli- 
gion, and  perhaps  not  unfuccefsfully  ;  but  were,  upon 
the  whole,  more  injurious  than  ferviceable  to  the  caufe 
which  they  were  called  in  to  maintain.  jj 

'V\\i  fourth  of  this  f tries  of  fecondary  caufes,  which  Caufe  IVi 
this  author  thinks  to  have  been  adequate  to  the  propa- 
gation of  Chriftianity,  is  the  virtues  of  the  primitive 
Chriftians.  Thefe  he  is  willing  to  attribute  to  other 
and  lefs  generous  motives,  rather  than  to  the  pure  in- 
fluence of  the  do£lrines  and  precepts  of  their  religion. 

The  tirft  converts  to  Chriftianity  were  moft  of  them  ■ 
from  among  the  loweft  and  moft  worthlefs  charafters. 
The  wife,  the  mighty,  and  thofe  who  were  diftinguifh- 
ed  by  fpecious  virtues,  were  in  general  perfefUy  fatis- 
fied  with  their  prefent  circumftanccs  and  future  pro- 
fpects.  People  whofe  minds  were  naturally  weak,  un- 
enlightened, or  oppreffed  with  the  fenfe  of  atrocious 
guilt,  and  who  were  infamous  or  outcafts  from  fociety, 
were  eager  to  grafp  at  the  hopes  which  the  gofpel  held 
out  to  them. 

When,  after  enlifling  under  the  banner  of  Chrift, 
they  began  to  confider  thcmfelves  as  "  born  again  to 
newntfs  of  life  ;"  remorfe  and  fear,  which  eafily  pre- 
vail over  weak  minds  ;  felfilh  hopes  of  regaining  their 
reputation,  and  attaining  to  the  honours  and  happinefs 
of  thofe  manfions  which  Jcfus  was  faid  to  have  gone  to 
prepare  ;  with  a  defire  to  raife  the  honour  and  extend 
la  tbe 
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the  Influence  of  the  fociety  of  which  they  were  become 
"members;  all  togethtr  operated  fo  powerfully  as  to 
enable  them  to  difplay  botli  aftive  and  paflive  virtue 
in  a  very  extraordinary  degree.  Their  virtues  did  not 
flow  from  the  pureft  and  nobltft  fource  ;  yet  they  at- 
trafted  the  notice  and  moved  the  admiration  of  man- 
kind. Of  thofe  who  admired,  fome  were  eager  to 
imitate  ;  and,  in  order  to  that,  thought  it  neceffary 
to  adopt  tlie  fame  principles  of  aflion. 

Their  virtues,  too,  were  rather  of  that  fpecies  which 
excite  wonder,  becaufe  uncommon,  and  not  of  elTen- 
tial  utility  in  the  ordinary  intercourfe  of  fociety  ;  than 
of  thofe  which  are  indifpenfably  necefTary  to  the  exig- 
ence of  focial  order,  and  contribute  to  the  eafe  and  con- 
venience of  life.  Such  virtues  were  well  calculated  to 
engage  the  imitation  of  thofe  who  had  failed  egregiouf- 
ly  in  the  practice  of  the  more  focial  virtues. 

Thus  they  praftifed  extraordinary,  but  ufelefs  and 
unfocictl  virtues,  upon  no  very  generous  motives  ;  thofe 
virtues  drew  upon  them  the  eyes  of  the  world,  and  in- 
duced numbers  to  embrace  their  faith. 

We  muft,  however  unwillingly,  declare,  that  this  is 
plainly  an  iincandid  account  of  the  virtues  of  the  pri- 
mitive Chriftians,  and  the  motives  from  which  they  o- 
riginated.  The  focial  virtues  are  llrongly  recommend- 
ed through  the  gofpel.  No  degree  of  mortliication  or 
felf-denial,  or  fcclnfion  from  the  ordinary  bufincfs  and 
amufements  of  focial  life,  was  required  of  the  early 
converts  to  Chrlftianity  ;  fave  what  was  indifpenfably 
neceffary  to  wean  them  from  the  irregular  habits  in 
which  they  had  before  indulged,  and  which  had  ren- 
dered them  nuifances  in  fociety,  and  to  form  them  to 
new  habits  equally  neceffary  to  their  happinefs  and 
their  ufefulnefs  in  life.  We  allow  that  they  praftifed 
virtues  which  in  other  circumftances  would,  however 
fplendid,  have  been  unneceffary.  But  in  the  difficult 
circumllances  in  which  the  firft  Chriitians  were  placed, 
the  virtues  which  they  praftifed  were  in  the  highell 
degree  focial.  The  moft  prominent  feature  in  their 
charafter  was,  "  their  continuing  to  entertain  fenti- 
ments  of  generous  benevolence,  and  to  difcharge  fcru- 
puloufly  all  the  focial  duties,"  towards  thofe  who  ex- 
ercifed  neither  charity  nor  humanity,  and  fi-equently 
not  even  bare  integrity  and  jullice,  in  their  condudl 
towards  them. 

It  cannot  be  faid  with  truth,  that  fuch  a  proportion 
of  the  primitive  Chriftians  were  people  whofe  charac- 
ters had  been  infamous  and  their  circumftances  defpe- 
rate,  as  that  the  charafler  of  the  religion  which  they 
embraced  can  fuffer  from  this  circumftance.  Nor  were 
they  only  the  weak  and  illiterate  whom  the  apoftles  and 
their  immediate  fucceffors  converted  by  their  preach- 
ing. The  criminal,  to  be  fure,  rejoiced  to  hear  that 
he  might  obtain  abfolution  of  his  crimes ;  the  mourner 
was  willing  to  receive  comfort  ;  minds  of  refined  and 
generous  feelings  were  deeply  afTefted  with  that  good- 
nefs  which  had  induced  the  Son  of  God  to  fubmit  to 
the  punilhment  due  to  finners  :  but  the  fimplicity,  the 
rationality,  and  the  beauty  of  thp  Chriftian  fyftem, 
like  wife  prevailed  in  numerous  in  ft:  ;s  over  the  pride 
and  prejudices  of  the  great  and  the  wife  :  in  fo  many 
inftanccs,  as  are  fufficient  to  vindicate  the  Chriftian 
church  from  the  afperJion  by  which  it  has  been  repre- 
fented  as  being  in  the  firft  period  of  its  exiftence  mere- 
ly a  body  of  criniina/s  and  idiots. 
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The  principles,  too,  from  which  the  virtues  of  the   Chriftia- 
firft  Chriftians  originated,  were  not  peculiarly    mean       '"'y- 
and  felfifh  ;  nay,  they  fcem  to  have  been  uncommonly  " 

fublime  and  difinterefted.  Remorfe  in  the  guilty  mind 
is  a  natural  and  reafonable  fentiment  ;  the  delire  of 
happinefs  in  every  human  breaft  is  equally  fo.  It  is 
uncandid  to  cavil  againft  the  firft  Chriftians  for  being, 
like  the  reft  of  mankind,  influenced  by  thefe  fenti- 
ments  :  And  when  we  behold  them  overlooking  tem- 
porary poffeffions  and  enjoyments,  extending  their 
views  to  futurity,  and  "  living  by  faith  ;"  when  we 
obferve  them  "  doing  good  to  thofe  who  hated  them, 
bleffing  thofe  who  curfed  them,  and  praying  for  thofe 
by  whom  they  were  defpitefully  uled  :"  can  we  deny 
their  virtues  to  have  been  of  the  moft  generous  and 
difinterefted  kind  ? 

We  allow,  then,  that  the  virtues  of  the  firft  Chri- 
ftians muft  have  contributed  to  the  propagation  of  their 
religion  :  but  it  is  with  pain  that  we  obferve  this  re- 
fpeflablc  writer  ftudioufly  labouring  to  mifreprefcnt 
the  principles  from  which  thofe  virtues  arofe  ;  and  not 
only  the  principles  from  which  they  arofe,  but  alfo 
their  importance  in  fociety.  o 

The  Jifth  caufc  was  the  mode  of  church  government  Caufc  V. 
adopted  by  the  firft  Chriftians,  by  which  they  sverewith  obl'cr- 
knit  together  in  one  fociety  ;  who  preferred  the  church  ^^"""'' 
and  its  interefts  to  their  country  and  civil  concerns. 
We  wifli  not  to  deny,  that  the  mutual  attachment  of 
the  primitive  Chriftians  contributed  to  fpread  the  in* 
fluence  of  their  religion  ;  and  the  order  which  they 
maintained,  in  confequence  of  being  animated  with  this 
fpirit  of  brotherly  love,  and  with  fuch  ardent  zeal  for 
the  glory  of  God,  muft  no  doubt  have  produced  no 
lefs  happy  effefts  among  them  than  order  and  regula- 
rity produce  on  every  other  occafion  on  which  they 
are  ftridlly  obferved.  But  whether  the  form  of  church- 
government,  which  was  gradually  eftabliftied  in  the 
Chriftian  church,  was  aftually  the  happieft  that  could 
poflibly  have  'been  adopted  ;  or  whether,  by  eftablilh- 
ing  a  diftindl  fociety,  with  feparate  interefts,  within 
the  Roman  empire,  it  contributed  to  the  dilfolution  of 
that  mighty  fabric,  we  cannot  here  pretend  to  inquire. 
Thefe  are  fubjefts  of  difcunion,^with  refpcCl  to  which 
we  may  with  more  propriety  endeavour  to  fatisfy  our 
readers  elfewhere.  „  j~ 

From  the  whole  of  this  review  of  what  Mr  Gibbon  General 
has  fo  fpecioufly  advanced  concerning  the  influence  of'""":''^''"'' 

thefe  five  fecondary  caufes  in  the  propaL^ation  of  thef"'"^^"'*     i 
r     1  1-1  r  1  J  ,     .     ing  the  m- 

golpel,  we  think  ourlelves  warranted  to  conclude, gyence  of 
That  the  zeal  of  the  firft  Chriftians  was  not,  as  he  re- the  five 
prefents  it,  intolerant  :  That  the  dottrine  of  the  iro-caufts. 
mortality  of  the  human  foul  was  fomewhat  better  un- 
derftood  in  the  Heathen  world,  particularly  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  and  the  Jews,  than  he  reprefents 
it  to  have  been  ;  and  had  an  influence  fomewhat  hap- 
pier than  what  he  afcribes  to  it  :  That  the  additional 
circumftances  by  which,  he  tells  us,  the  firft  preachers 
of  Chriftianity  improved  the  etfcfts  of  this  doitrine, 
were  far  fn-m  being  calculated  to  allure  converts  : 
That  the  heathens,  therefore,  were  not  quite  fo  well 
prepared  for  an  eager  reception  ot  this  doftrine  as  he 
would  perfuade  us  they  were  ;  and,  of  coulequence, 
could  not  be  influenced  by  it  in  lo  confiderable  a  de- 
gree in  their  converfion  :  That  real,  unqueftiouable  mi- 
raclesj  performed  by  our  Saviour,  by  his  apoftles,  and 

by 
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hrlfllans.   by  tlieir  fiiccefTors,  did  contn'bute  fignally  to  tlie  pro- 

'  pagation  of  Cliriftianity  ;   but    are  not   to  be  ranked 

among  the  fecondary  caufes  ;  That  weaknefs  and  bh'iid 
zeal  did  at  times  employ  pretended  mir;  cits  for  the 
famepurpofe  not  altogether  inefTeftually  :  That  though 
thefc  defpicable  and  wicked  means  miglit  be  in  fome 
inftances  fuccefsful  ;  yet  they  were,  npon  the  whole, 
much  more  injurious  than  beneficial  :  That  the  virtues 
of  the  primitive  Chriilians  arofc  from  the  moft  gene- 
rous and  noble  motives,  and  were  in  their  nature  and 
tendency  highly  favourable  to  foeial  order,  and  to  the 
comfort  of  mankind  in  the  fecial  ftatt  :  And,  lailly. 
That  the  order  and  regularity  of  church-government, 
in-hich  were  gradually  ellablilhed  among  the  firft  Chri- 
ftians,  contributed  greatly  to  maintain  the  dignity  and 
fpread  the  influence  of  their  religion  ;  but  do  not  ap- 
pear to  have  disjoined  them  from  their  fcllow-fubjecls, 
or  to  have  rendered  them  inimical  to  the  welfare  of 
the  ilate  of  which  they  were  members. 

Upon  the  whole,  then,  we  do  not  fee  that  thefe  fe- 
condary caufes  were  equal  to  the  effects  that  have 
been  afcribed  to  them  ;  and  it  feems  undeniable,  that 
others  of  a  fuperior  kind  co-operated  with  them.  We 
earneftly  recommend  to  the  perufdl  of  the  reader  a 
valuable  performance  of  Lord  Hailes's,  in  which  he 
inquires  into  Mr  Gibbon's  alfcrtions  and  reafonings, 
concerning  the  influence  of  thtfe  five  caufes,  with  the 
utmoft  accuracy  of  information,  llrength,  and  clear- 
nefs  of  reafoning,  and  elegant  fimplicity  of  ftyle,  and 
without  virulence  or  paflion. 

CHRISTIANS,  thofe  who  profef?  the  religion  of 
Cbrift  :  See  CHRisxrANiTY  and  Messiah. — The  name 
Chriji'ian  was  firfl:  given  at  Antioch,  in  the  year  42,  to 
fuch  as  believed  in  Chrift,  as  we  read  in  the  Afts:  till 
that  time  they  were  called  d'lfcipks. 

The  firft  Chriftians  dillinguilhed  themfelves  in  the 
icoft  remarkable  manner  by  their  conduft  and  their 
virtues.  The  faithful,  whom  the  preaching  of  St  Pe- 
ter had  converted,  hearkened  attentively  to  the  exhor- 
tations of  the  Apoftlcs,  who  failed  not  carefully  to  in- 
ftrudl  them,  as  perfons  who  were  entering  upon  an 
entirely  new  lite.  They  went  every  day  to  the  temple 
with  one  heart  and  one  mind,  and  continued  in  pray- 
ers ;  doing  nothing  diftcrent  from  the  other  Jews,  be- 
caufe  it  was  yet  not  time  to  fcparate  from  them.  But 
they  made  a  ftiU  greater  progrefs  in  virtue  ;  for  they 
fold  all  that  they  poffcfled,  and  dillributcd  their  goods 
in  proportion  to  the  wants  of  their  brethren.  They 
ate  their  meat  ivith  gladnefs  and  Jiiiglcnefs  of  heart, 
praifmg  God,  and  having  favour  <wilh  all  the  people. 
St  Chryfoftom,  examining  from  what  fource  the  emi- 
nent virtue  of  the  firft  Chriftians  flowed,  afcribes  it 
principally  to  their  diverting  themielves  of  their  pof- 
feflions  :  "  For  (fays  the  father)  perfons  from  whom 
•'  all  that  they  have  is  taken  away,  are  not  fubjedl  to 
"  fin  :  whereas,  whoever  has  large  pofteflions,  wants 
•'  not  a  devil  or  a  tempter  to  draw  him  into  hell  by  a 
"  thoufand  ways." 

The  Jews  were  the  firft  and  the  moft  inveterate 
enemies  the  Chriftians  had.  They  put  them  to  death 
as  often  as  they  had  it  in  their  power  :  and  when 
they  revolted  againft  the  Rom.ans  in  the  time  of  the 
emperor  Adrian,  Barchochebas,  the  head  of  that  re- 
volt, employed  againft  the  Chriftians  the  moft  rigo- 
rous punifhments  to  lompcl  them  to  blafphcmc  and 


renounce  Jcfus  Chrift.  And  we  find  that,  even  in  the  Chriftians. 
third  century,  they  endeavoured  to  get  into  their  ~~~>  ' 
hands  Chriftian  women,  in  order  to  fcourge  and  ftone 
them  in  lYAv  fynagogues.  They  curfed  the  Chriftians 
folemnly  three  times  a-day  in  their  fynagogues,  and 
their  rabHiis  would  not  fufFcrthem  to  converfe  with 
Chriftians  upon  any  occafion.  Nor  were  they  content- 
ed to  hate  and  dctcft  them  ;  but  they  difpatched  emif- 
faries  all  over  the  world  to  defame  the  Chriftians,  and 
fpread  all  forts  of  calumnies  againft  thtm.  They  ac- 
culcd  them,  among  other  things,  of  worfhipping  the 
fun  and  the  head  of  an  afs.  Tiiey  reproached  them 
with  idlenefs,  and  being  an  ufelcfs  race  of  people. 
They  charged  thetn  with  treafon,  and  endeavouring 
to  eredl  a  new  monarchy  againft  that  of  the  Romans. 
They  affirmed,  that,  in  celebrating  their  myftcries, 
they  ufed  to  kill  a  child  and  eat  its  fiefti.  They  ac- 
cufed  them  of  the  moft  fhocking  incefts,  and  of  in- 
temperance in  their  feafts  of  charity.  But  the  lives 
and  behaviour  of  the  firft  Chriftians  were  fufficient  to 
refute  all  that  was  faid  againft  them,  and  evidently 
dcmonihatcJ  that  tiiefe  accufations  were  mere  calumny, 
and  the  effeft  of  inveterate  malice. 

Pliny  the  younger,  who  was  governor  of  Pontus 
and  Bithynia  between  the  years  103  and  lo?,  gives  a 
very  particular  account  of  the  Chriftians  in  that  pro- 
vince, in  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  the  emperor  Tra- 
jan, of  which  the  following  is  an  extradl :  "  I  take 
"  the  liberty.  Sir,  to  give  you  an  account  of  every 
"  difficulty  which  arifes  to  me.  1  have  never  been 
"  prefent  at  the  examination  of  the  Chriftians  ;  for 
"  which  reafon  I  know  not  what  queftions  have  been 
"  put  to  them,  nor  in  what  manner  they  have  been 
"  puniflied.  My  behaviour  towards  thole  who  have 
"  been  accufed  to  me  has  been  this  :  1  have  interro- 
"  gated  them,  in  order  to  know  whether  they  were 
"  really  Chriftians.  When  they  have  confefled  it,  I 
"  have  repeated  the  fame  queftion  two  or  three  times, 
•'  threatening  them  with  death  if  they  did  not  re- 
"  nounce  this  religion.  Thofe  who  have  perfifted 
"  in  their  confeffion,  have  been,  by  my  order,  led  to 
"  puniftiment,  I  have  even  met  with  fome  Roman 
"  citizens  guilty  of  this  phrenfy,  whom,  in  regard  to 
"  their  quality,  I  have  fet  apart  from  the  reft,  in  or- 
"  der  to  fend  them  to  Rome.  Thefe  perfons  de- 
"  clare,  that  their  whole  crime,  if  they  are  guilty, 
"  confifts  in  this  ;  that,  on  certain  days,  they  aflcm- 
"  ble  before  funrife,  to  fing  alternately  the  praifes 
«'  of  Chrift,  as  of  a  god,  and  to  oblige  themfelves, 
"  by  the  performance  of  their  religions  rites,  not  to 
"  be  guilty  of  thctt,  or  adultery,  to  obferve  inviolably 
"  their  word,  and  to  be  true  to  their  truft.  .  This 
"  depofition  has  obliged  me  to  endeavour  to  inform 
"  myfclf  ftill  farther  of  this  matter,  by  putting  to  the 
"  torture  two  of  their  women-iervauts,  whom  they 
"call  deaconnejfes ;  but  I  could  learn  nothing  more 
"  from  them,  than  that  the  fuperftition  of  tliefe  peo- 
"  pie  is  as  ridiculous  as  their  attachment  to  it  is  afto- 
"  niHiing." 

There  is  extant  a  juftification,  or  rather  panegyric, 
of  the  Chriftians,  pronounced  by  the  moutb  of  a  Pa-- 
gan  prince.  It  is  a  letter  of  the  emperor  Antoninus, 
written  in  the  year  152,  in  anfwcr  10  the  States  of 
Afia,  who  had  acculed  theCh.Iftlans  of  b-ing  the 
caufe  of  fome    earthquakes  which    had  happened  in 
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Chnili3i:5.  that  part  of  the  world.  The  emperor  advifes  them 
•'~'~~  to  "  take  care,  left,  in  torturing  and  punilhing  thofe 
whom  they  accufed  of  Athelfm  (meauinjr  the  Chri- 
ftians),  they  fhould  render  them  more  obitlnate,  in- 
ftead  of  prevailing  upon  them  to  change  their  opinioa^ 
fince  their  relitjion  taught  them  to  fii"Tcr  with  plea- 
fure  for  the  lake  of  God."  As  to  the  earthquakes 
Avhich  had  happened,  he  put  them  in  mind,  "  that 
they  themftlves  are  always  dlfcouraged,  and  link'uji- 
der  fuch  misfortunes  ;  whereas  th<:  Chriftians  never 
difcovered  more  chearfulnefs  and  confidence  in  God 
than  upon  fuch  occafions."  He  tells  them,  that 
-*'  they  pay  no  regard  to  religion,  and  negktl  the 
worlTiip  of  the  Eternal;  and,  becaufe  the  Chriftians 
honour  and  adore  Him,  therefore  they  are  jealous  of 
them,  and  perfecute  them  eveii  to  death."  He  con- 
cludes :  "  Many  of  the  governors  of  provinces  have 
formerly  written  to  my  father  concerning  them  j  and 
his  anlwer  always  was,  that  they  fhould  not  be  moleft- 
ed  or  difturbed,  provided  they  quietly  fubmitted  to  the 
authority  of  the  government.  Many  perfons  have  like- 
,v/iIex:onlulted  me  upon  this  affair,  and  I  have  returned 
the  fameanfwer  to  them  all;  namely,  that  if  any  one 
accufes  a  Chriftian  merely  on  account  of  his  religion, 
the  accufed  perfon  (hall  be  acquitted,  and  the  accufer 
himfelf  punlfhed."  This  ordinance,  according  to  Eu- 
febius,  was  publicly  fixed  up  at  Ephefus  in  an  aflem- 
bly  of  the  ftatcs. 

It  is  BO  difficult  matter  to  difcover  the  caufcs  of  the 
many  perfecutions  to  which  the  Chriftians  were  ex- 
pofed  during  the  three  firft  centuries.  The  purity  of 
the  Chriftian  morality,  directly  oppofite  to  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  Pagans,  was  doubtlefs  one  of  the  moft 
powerful  motives  of  the  public  averfion.  To  this  may 
be  added,  the  many  calumnies  unjuftly  fpread  about 
concerning  them  by  their  enemies, particularly  the  Jews. 
And  this  occafioned  fo  ftrong  a  prejudice  againft  them, 
that  the  Pagans  condemned  them  without  inquiring 
into  their  doftrine,  or  permitting  them  to  defend  theni- 
felves.  Befides,  their  worftiipping  Jefus  Chrift,  as 
God,  was  contrary  to  one  of  the  moft  ancient  laws  of 
the  Roman  empire,  which  exprefsly  forbade  the  ac- 
knowledging of  any  God  "which  had  not  been  appro- 
ved by  the  fenate. 

But  notwithftanding  the  violent  uppofition  made  to 
the  eftabllftiment  of  the  Chriftian  religion,  it  gained 
ground  daily,  and  very  foon  made  a  furprifing  pro- 
grefs  in  the  Roman  empire.  In  the  third  century, 
there  were  Chriftians  in  the  camp,  in  the  fenate,  in  the 
palace  :  in  ftiort  everywhere,  but  in  the  temples  and 
the  theatres :  they  filled  the  towns,  the  country,  the 
idands.  Men  and  women  of  all  ages  and  conditions, 
and  even  thofe  of  the  firft  dignities,  embraced  the  faith ; 
infomuch  that  the  Pagans  complained  that  the  reve- 
nues of  their  temples  were  ruined.  They  were  in  fuch 
great  numbers  in  the  empire,  that  (as  Tertullian  tx- 
preffes  it)  were  they  to  have  retired  into  another  coun- 
try, they  would  have  left  the  Romans  only  a  frightful 
folitude. 

The  primitive  Chriftians  were  not  only  remarkable 
for  the  praftlce  of  every  virtue  ;  they  were  alfo  very 
eminently  diftinguiftied  by  the  jnany  miraculous  gifts 
and  graces  bellowed  by  God  upon  them.  "  Some 
of  the  Chriftians  (fays  Irensus)  drive  out  devils,  not 
in  appearance  only,  but  fo  as  that  they  never  return  : 
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whence  it  often  happens,  that  thofe  who  are  difpoT-  ChrlTiLni. 
feffcd  of  evil  ipirits  embrace  the  faith  and  are  received  '— v— ^ 
into  the  church.  Others  know  what  is  to  corue,  fee 
vifions,  and  deliver  oracles  as  prophtts.  Others  heal 
the  fick  by  laying  their  hands  on  them,  and  reftore 
them  to  perfcft  health  :  and  we  find  fome  who  even 
raifethe  dead. — It  is  inpoffible  to  reckon  up  the  gifts 
and  graces  which  the  church  has  received  from  God— 
what  they  have  freely  received  they  as  freely  beftow. 
They  obtain  thefe  gifts  by  prayer  alone,  and  invoca- 
tion of  the  name  of  Jefus  Chrift,  without  any  mixture 
of  enchantment  or  fuperftition." 

We  ffiall  herefubjoiu  the  remarkable  ftory,  attefled 
by  Pagan  authors  themfclves,  concerning  the  Chriftian 
Legion  in  the  army  of  the  emperor  Marcus  Aurelius. 
That  pri.nce  having  led  his  forces  againft  the  Quadi, 
a  people  on  the  other  fide  of  the  Danube,  was  fur- 
rounded  and  hemmed  in  by  the  enemy  in  a  difadvan- 
tageous  place,  and  where  they  could  find  no  water. 
The  Romans  were  greatly  embarrafTed,  and,  being 
prefled  by  the  enemy,  were  obliged  to  continue  un- 
der arms,  expofed  to  the  violent  heat  of  the  fun,  and 
almoft  dead  with  thirft  ;  when,  on  a  fudden,  the  clouds 
gathered,  and  the  rain  fell  in  great  abundance.  The 
foldiers  received  the  water  in  their  bucklers  and  hel- 
mets, and  fatisfied  both  their  own  thirft  and  that  of 
their  horfes.  The  enemy,  prcfently  after,  attacked 
them  ;  and  fo  great  was  the  advantage  they  had  over 
them,  that  the  Romans  muft  have  been  overthrown, 
had  not  heaven  again  interpofed  by  a  violent  ftorm  of 
hail,  mixed  with  lightning,  which  fell  on  the  enemy, 
and  obliged  them  to  retreat.  It  was  found  after- 
wards, that  one  of  the  legions,  which  confifted  of 
Chriftians,  had  by  their  prayers,  which  they  offered 
up  on  their  knees  before  the  battle,  obtained  this  fa- 
vour from  heaven  :  and  from  this  event  that  legioti 
was  furnamed  The  Thundering  Legion.  See,  however, 
the  criticifm  of  Mr  Moyle  on  this  ftory  in  his  If^orls, 
vol.  ii.  p.  8 1. —393.  See  alfo  Mnjlieim's  Church  Hi- 
Jlory,  vol.  i.  p.  I  24. 

Such  were  the  primitive  Chriftians,  whofe  religion 
has  by  degrees  fpread  itfelf  over  all  parts  of  the  world, 
though  not  with  equal  purity  in  all.  And  though,  by 
the  providence  of  God,  Mahometans  and  Idolaters 
have  been  fuffered  to  poflcfs  themfelvesof  thofe  places 
in  Greece,  Afia,  and  Africa,  where  the  Chrillian  re- 
ligion formerly  moft  flouriflied  ;  yet  there  are  ftill  fuch 
remains  of  the  Chriftian  religion  among  them  as  t» 
give  them  opportunity  fufficient  to  be  converted. 
For,  in  the  dominions  of  the  Turk  in  Europe,  the 
Chriftians  make  two  third  parts  at  leaft  of  the  inha- 
bitants ;  and  in  Conftantinople  itfelf  there  are  above 
twenty  Chriftian  churches,  and  above  thirty  in  Thel- 
falonica.  Philadelphia,  now  called  Ala-Jbahir,  has  no 
fewer  than  twelve  Chriftian  churches.  The  whole 
ifland  of  Chio  is  governed  by  Chriftians  ;  and  fome 
iflands  of  the  Archipelago  are  inhabited  by  Chriftians 
only.  In  Africa,  taefides  the  Chriftians  living  in  E- 
gypt,  and  In  the  kingdom  of  Congo  and  Angola,  the 
iflantls  upon  the  weftern  coafts  are  inhabited  by  Chri- 
ftians ;  and  the  vail  kingdom  ofAbyflinia,  fuppofed 
to  be  as  big  as  Germany,  France,  Spain,  and  Italy, 
put  together,  Is  poffeffed  by  Chriftians.  In  Afia,  moft 
part  of  the  empire  of  Ruflia,  the  countries  of  Circallia 
and  Mingrelia,  Georgia,  and  Mouut  Libanue,  are  in- 
habited 
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..:ns  habited  only  by  Chriftians.  In  Amci!c3,  ic  is  notori- 
..  oils  tliat  the  Chrlflians  are  very  numerous,  and  fpread 
|^'___^  ovi'V  nuill  parts  ot  that  vail  continent. 

Chkisti  :vs  of  St  John,  a  fetl  of  Chriilians  very  nu- 
merous in  Balfara  and  the  iielghbouriiijr  towns  :  they 
formerly  inhibited  along  the  river  Jordan,  wiiete  St 
John  baptized,  and  it  was  from  thence  they  had  their 
name.  They  hold  an  anniverfary  feaft  of  five  days; 
during  which  they  all  -jo  to  the  bifuo]),  who  baptizes 
them  with  the  baptifm  of  St  John.  Their  baptifm  is 
alfo  performed  in  rivers,  and  that  only  on  Sundays: 
they  have  no  notion  of  tlie  third  perfon  in  the  Trinity  ; 
nor  have  they  any  canonical  book,  but  abundance  full 
of  charms,  &c.  Their  bilhoprics  defcend  by  inheri- 
tance,  as  our  eftates  do,  though  they  have  the  ceremo- 
ny  of  an  cleftion. 

Chkisti.iks  of  St  Thomas,  a  fort  of  Chriftians  in  a 
peninfula  of  India  on  this  fide  of  tlie  gulf:  they  in- 
habit chiefly  at  Cranganor,  and  the  neighbouring 
country  :  thefe  admit  ot  no  images  ;  and  receive  only 
the  crofs,  to  which  they  pay  a  great  veneration  :  they 
affirm,  that  the  fouls  of  the  faints  do  not  fee  God  till 
after  the  day  of  judgment :  they  acknowledge  but  three 
facraments,  viz.-  baptiim,  orders,  and  the  eucharift  ; 
they  make  no  ufe  of  holy  oils  in  the  adminiftration  of 
baptifm  ;  but,  after  the  ceremony,  anoint  the  infant 
with  an  unftioncompofed  of  oil  and  walnuts,  without 
any  benediAion.  In  the  eucharift,  they  confecrate 
with  little  cakes  made  of  oil  and  fait,  and  inftead  of 
wine  make  ufe  of  water  in  which  raifins  have  been  in- 
fufed. 

CHRISTIANA,  a  town  of  Norway,  in  the  pro- 
'  vince  of  Aggerhuys,  fituated  in  a  bay  of  the  fea.  E. 
Long.  10.  20.   N.  Lat.  59.  30. 

CHRISTIANOPLE,  a  port-town  of  Sweden,  G- 
•  tuated  on  the  Baltic  fea,  in  the  territory  of  Bleckingen, 
and  province  of  South  Gothland.  E.  Long.  15.  47. 
N.  Lat.  57". 

CHRISTIANSTADT,  aftrong  fortified  town  of 
Sweden  ;  fituated  in  the  territory  of  Bleckingen  and 
province  of  South  Gothland.  It  was  built  in  1614  by 
Chriftian  IV.  king  of  Denmark,  when  this  province 
belonged  to  the  Daner. ;  and  finally  ceded  to  the  Swedes 
by  the  peace  of  Rofkild  in  1658.  The  town  is  fmall 
but  neatly  built,  and  is  efteemed  the  ilrongeft  fortrefs 
in  Sweden.  The  houfes  are  all  of  brick,  and  mollly 
ftuccoed  white.  It  (lands  in  3  marfhy  plain  clofe  to 
the  river  Helge  a,  which  flows  into  the  Baltic  at  A- 
hus,  about  the  dillance  of  2c  miles,  and  is  navigable 
only  for  fmall  craft  of  feven  tons  burden.  Englilh  vef- 
fels  annually  refort  to  this  port  for  alum,  pitch,  and 
tar.  The  inhabitants  have  manufaAures  of  cloth  and 
filken  fluffs,  and  carry  on  a  fmall  degree  of  commerce. 
E.  Long.  14.  40.   N.  Lat.  56.  30. 

CHRISTINA,  daughter  of  Guflavus  Adolphus 
king  ot  Sweden,  was  born  in  1626  ;  and  fucceeded  to 
the  crown  in  1633,  when  only  feven  years  of  age. 
This  princefs  difcovered  even  in  her  infancy,  what  (he 
afterwards  expreffed  in  her  memoirs,  an  invincible  an- 
tipathy for  the  employments  and  converfation  of  wo- 
men ;  and  fhe  had  the  natural  awkwardnefs  of  a  man 
with  refpeS  to  all  the  little  works  which  generally  fall 
to  their  fhare.  She  was,  on  the  contrary,  fond  of  vio- 
lent exercifes,  and  fuch  amufements  as  conlifl  in  feats 
of  ftrength  aiid  adivity.  She  had  alfo  both  ability  and 
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taltt  for  abftrafied  (peculations ;  and  anrWe-d  hfrfclf  Cb  iA  r.». 
with  language  and  the  fcieiices,  particulirly  that  of  — — r~~^ 
legilljtion  and  government.  She  derived  her  know- 
ledge  of  ancient  hiftory  from  its  fource  ;  and  Polybiits 
and  Thucydides  were  her  favourite  authors.  As  fl.e 
was  the  fovcreign  of  a  powerful  kingdom,  it  is  not 
ftrange  that  almoft  all  the  princes  in  Europe  afpired 
to  her  bed.  Among  others,  were  the  prince  of  Den- 
mark, the  elector  Palatine,  the  elecilor  of  Branden- 
burg, the  king  of  Spain,  the  king  of  the  Romans,  Don 
John  of  Aullria,  Sigilmund  of  Rockoal,  count  and 
general  of  CafTovia  ;  Stanlflaus  king  of  Poland  ;  John 
Caflimir  his  brother  ;  and  Charles  Guflavus  duke  of 
Deux  Fonts,  of  the  Bavarian  Palatinate  family,  fon  of 
her  father  the  great  Gullavus's  lilltr,  and  conlequcntly 
her  firfl  coufni.  To  this  nobleman,  as  well  as  to  all 
his  competitors,  (he  conftantly  refufed  her  hand  ;  but 
(he  caufcd  him  to  be  appointed  her  fuccefFor  by  th: 
ftates.  Political  intere'.ls,  differences  of  religion,  and 
contrariety  of  nrjanncrs,  fiirnifhed  Chnflina  with  pre- 
tences for  rejecting  all  her  fuitors  ;  but  her  true  mo- 
tives were  the  love  of  independence,  and  a  (Irong  aver- 
fion  (he  had  conceived,  even  in  her  infancy,  from  the 
marriage  yoke.  "  Do  not  force  me  to  marrv  (faid 
(he  to  the  ilates)  ;  for  if  I  fliould  have  a  fon,  it  is  not 
more  probable  that  he  (hould  be  an  Auguftus  than  a 
Nero." 

An  accident  happened  in  the  beginning  of  her  reign, 
which  gave  her  a  remarkable  opnorlnnity  of  difplaying 
the  flrength  and  equanimity  ot  her  miud.  As  fhe  was 
at  the  chapel  of  the  cattle  of  Stockholm,  afTilting  at 
divine  fervice  with  the  principal  lords  of  her  court,  a 
poor  wretch,  who  was  difordered  in  his  mind,  came 
to  the  place  with  a  defign  to  affafDnaie  her.  This  man, 
who  was  preceptor  of  the  college,  and  in  the  full  vi- 
gour  of  his  age,  chofe,  for  the  execution  of  his  de- 
fign, the  moment  in  which  the  affembly  was  perform- 
ing what  in  the  Svvedifh  church  is  called  an  aS  of  re- 
collcdion;  a  filent  and  feparate  aft  of  devotion,  per- 
formed  by  eacb  individual  kneeling  and  hiding  the  face 
with  the  hand.  Taking  this  opportunity,  he  rufhed 
through  the  crowd,  and  mounted  a  ballulirade  within 
which  the  queen  was  upon  her  knees.  The  Baron  ' 
Braki,  chief  juftice  of  Sweden,  was  alarmed,  and  cried 
out  ;  and  the  guards  croffed  their  partifans,  to  prevent 
his  coming  further  :  but  he  (Iruck  them  f'jrioufly  on-  - 
one  fide  ;  leaped  over  the  ba-rrier  ;  and,  being  t!iei» 
clofe  to  the  queen,  made  a  blow  at  her  with  a  knife 
which  he  had  concealed  without  a  (heath  in  his  (leeve. 
The  queen  avoided  the  blow,  and  puihed  the  captaia 
of  her  guards,  who  inftantly  threw  himfelf  upon  t!:e 
afialTin,  and  feized  him  by  the  hair.  All  this  happen- 
ed in  lefs  than  a  moment  of  time.  The  man  was 
known  to  be  mad,  and  therefore  nobody  fuppofed  he 
had  any  accomplices  :  they  therefore  contented  them- 
fclves  with  locking  him  up  ;  and  the  queen  returned 
to  her  devotion  without  the  kali  emotion  that  could  be 
perceived  by  the  people,  wlio  w.'re  much  more  fright- 
ened than  herfelf. 

One  of  the  great  affairs  that  employed  Chriftina 
while  (he  was  upon  the  throne,  was  the  peace  of 
Weftphalfa,  in  which  many  clafhing  interefls  were  to 
be  reconciled,  and  many  claims  to  be  afcertained.  It 
was  concluded  in  the  month  of  OAober  1648.  The 
fuccefs  of  the  Swediih.  arms  rendered  Chriflina  the  ar» 

bitrcfs 
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Chriftina.  bitrcfs  of  this  treaty  :  at  kail  as  to  the  affairs  of  Swe- 
*—-^,'~—'  den,  to  which  this  peace  cominr.ed  the  poiTcflion  of 
many  important  countries.  No  public  event  of  fm- 
portance  took,  place  during  the  reft  of  Chriilinas 
leign  ;  for  there  were  neither  wars  abroad,  nor  trou- 
bles at  home.  This  quiet  might  be  the  etfeft  of 
chance  ;  but  it  might  alfo  be  tl'.e  effeft  of  a  good  ad- 
minillration,  and  the  gV'.iat  reputation  of  the  queen  ; 
and  the  h^ve  her  people  had  for  her  ought  to  lead  us 
to  this  determination.  Her  reign  was  that  of  learn- 
ing and  genius.  She  drew  about  her,  wherever  (lie 
was,  all  the  diftingiiiflied  charatlers  of  her  time  :  Gro- 
tius,  Pafchal,  Bochart,  Defeartes,  GafTendi,  Saumaife, 
Naude,  Voflins,  Heinfnis,  Meibom,  Scudery,  Me- 
nage, Lucas,  HoUlentius,  Lambecius,  Bayle,  Madam 
Dacier,  Filicaia,  and  many  others.  The  arts  never 
fail  to  immortalize  the  prince  who  protefts  them  ;  and 
•almoft  all  thefe  ilhiilriuus  perfons  have  celebrated  Chrif- 
tina,  either  in  poems,  letters,  or  literary  produftions 
of  fome  other  kind,  the  greater  part  of  which  are  now 
forgotten.  They  form,  however,  a  geneial  cry  of 
praife,  and  :\  mafs  of  tellimonials  which  may  be  confi- 
•dered  as  a  folid  bafis  of  reputation.  Chr.iilina,  how- 
ever, may  be  julllv  reproached  with  want  ot  talle,  in 
not  properly  afllgning  the  rank  of  all  thefe  perfons, 
iivhofe  merits,  though  acknowledged,  were  yet  une- 
qual; particularly  for  not  having  been  fufficiently  fen- 
fible  of  the  fupcriority  of  Dcfcartes,  whom  (lie  difguft- 
■  ed,  and  at  lalt  wholly  neglefted.  The  rapid  fortune 
which  the  a('jventurer  Michoii,  known  by  the  name  of 
Bourdelot,  acquired  by  her  countenance  and  liberality, 
was  alio  a  great  fcandal  to  literature.  He  had  no  pre- 
tenfions  to  learning  ;  and  though  fprightly  was  yet  in- 
decent. He  was  brought  to  court  by  the  learned  Sau- 
maife'; and,  for  a  time,  drove  literary  merit  out  of  it, 
•making  learning  the  objeft  of  his  ridicule,  and  exaiS- 
ing  from  Chriftina  an  exorbitant  tribute  to  the  weak- 
■nefs  and  inconllancy  of  her  fex  ;  for  even  Chriftina, 
with  refpeft  to  this  man,  fhowed  herfelf  to  be  weak 
and  inconftant.  At  laft  (he  was  compelled,  by  the 
public  indignation,  to  banilh  this  unworthy  minion  : 
and  he  was  no  fooner  gone  than  her  regard  for  him 
was  at  an  end.  She  was  alhamed  of  the  favour  fhe  had 
(hown  him  ;  and,  in  a  iliort  time,  thought  of  him  with 
hatred  or  contempt.  This  Bourdelot,  during  his  af- 
cendency  over  the  queen,  had  fupplauted  Count  Mag- 
nus de  la  Gardie,  fon  of  the  conftable  of  Sweden,  who 
was  a  relation,  a  favourite,  and  perhaps  the  lover  of 
Ciu-iftlna.  M.  de  Mottville,  who  had  Icen  him  ambaf- 
fador  in  France,  fays,  in  his  memoirs,  that  he  fpoke 
of  his  queen  in  terms  fo  paffionate  and  refpeftful,  that 
every  one  concluded  his  attachment  to  her  to  Ije  more 
ardent  and  tender  than  a  mere  fenfe  of  duty  can 
produce.  This  nobleman  fell  into  difgrace  becaufe  he 
Ihowed  an  inclination  to  govern  ;  while  M.  Bourdelot 
fecmed  to  aim  at  nothing  more  than  to  amufe  ;  and 
concealed,  under  the  uniufpefted  charafter  of  a  droll, 
the  real  alcendency  which  he  eserciled  over  the  queen's 
mind. 

About  this  time,  an  accident  happened  to  Chriftina 
which  brought  her  into  ftiil  greater  danger  than  that 
which  has  been  related  already.  Having  given  or- 
ders for  f«me  (liips  of  war  to  be  built  at  the  port  of 
Stockiiolm,  fhe  went  to  fee  them  when  they  were 
fjniihed  ;  and  as  (lie  was  going  on  board  of  them,  crofs 
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a  narrow  plank,  with  Admiral  Fleming,  his  foot  flip- 
ping, he  fell,  and  drew  the  queen  with  him  into  the 
fea,  which  in  that  place  was  near  93  feet  deep.  An- 
thony Steinberg,  the  queen's  firft  equerry,  inftantly 
threv?  himfelf  into  the  water,  laid  hold  of  her  robe, 
and,  with  luch  affiftance  as  was  g'ven  him,  got  the 
queen  aftiore  :  during  this  accident,  her  recolleflion 
was  fuch,  that  the  moment  her  lips  were  above  water, 
fhe  cried  out,  "  Take  care  of  the  admiral."  When 
(he  was  got  out  of  the  water,  fhe  difcovered  no  emo« 
tlon  either  by  her  gefture  or  countenance;  and  (lie 
dined  the  fame  day  In  public,  where  fhe  gave  a  hu- 
morous  account  of  her  adventure. 

But  though  at  firft  fhe  was  fond  of  the  power  and 
fplendor  of  royalty,  yet  fhe  began  at  length  to  feel  that 
it  embarraffed  her  ;  and  the  fame  love  of  indepen- 
dence and  liberty  which  had  determined  her  againfl 
marriage,  at  laft  made  her  weary  of  the  crown.  As, 
after  her  firft  difguft,  it  grew  more  and  more  irkfome 
to  her,  (lie  rcfolvcd  to  abdicate  ;  and,  in  1652,  com- 
municated her  refolutlon  to  the  fenate.  The  fenate 
zealoufly  remonftrated  agalnft  it  ;  and  was  joined  by 
the  people;  and  even  by  Charles  Guftavus  himfelf, 
who  was  to  fucceed  her:  (lie  yielded  to  their  impor- 
tunities, and  continued  to  facrifice  her  own  pleafure  to 
the  will  of  the  public  till  the  year  1654,  and  then  fhe 
carried  her  defign  Into  execution.  It  appears  by  one 
of  her  letters  to  M.  Canut,  In  whom  (he  put  great  con- 
fidence, that  fhe  had  meditated  this  projeft  for  more 
than  eight  years  ;  and  that  fhe  had  communicated  it 
to  him  five  years  before  It  took  place. 

The  ceremony  of  her  abdication  was  a  mournful  fo- 
lemnity,  a  mixture  of  pomp  and  fadnefs,  in  which 
fcarce  any  eyes  but  her  own  were  dry.  She  conti- 
nued firm  and  compofed  through  the  whole;  and,  as 
foon  as  it  was  over,  prepared  to  remove  into  a. coun- 
try more  favourable  to  fclence  than  Sweden  was. 
Concerning  the  merit  of  this  aftlon,  the  world  has  al- 
ways been  divided  in  opinion  ;  it  has  been  condemned 
alike  both  by  the  ignorant  and  the  learned,  the  trifler 
and  the  fage.  It  was  admired,  however,  by  the 
great  Conde  :  "  How  great  was  the  magnanimity  of 
this  prlncefs  (faid  he),  who  could  fo  eafily  give  up 
that  for  which  the  reft  of  mankind  are  continually 
deftroying  each  other,  and  which  fo  many  through, 
out  their  whole  lives  purfue  without  attaining  !"  It 
appears,  by  the  works  of  St  Evremond,  that  the  abdi- 
cation of  Chriftina  was  at  that  time  the  univerfal  to- 
pic  of  fpeculatlon  and  debate  in  France.  Chrllllna, 
belides  abdicating  her  crown,  abjured  her  religion  ; 
but  this  aft  was  univerfally  approved  by  one  party 
and  cenfured  by  another  ;  the  paplfts  triumphed,  and 
the  proteftants  were  offended.  No  prince,  after  a 
long  imprifonment,  ever  fhowed  fo  much  joy  upon 
being  reftored  to  his  kingdom,  as  Chriftina  did  In 
quitting  hers.  When  Ihe  came  to  a  little  brook,  which 
feparates  Sweden  from  Denmark,  fhe  got  out  of  her 
carriage  ;  and  leaping  on  the  otiier  fide,  cried  out  in 
a  tranlport  of  joy,  "  At  laft  1  am  free,  and  out  of 
Sweden,  whither,  I  hope,  I  (hall  never  return." 
She  difmified  her  women,  and  laid  by  the  habit  of 
her  fex  :  "  I  would  become  a  man  (faid  Ihe)  ;  yet  I 
do  not  love  men  becaufe  they  are  men,  but  becaufe 
they  are  not  women."  She  made  her  abjuration  at 
Biuftels;  wjiere  fhe  faw  the  great  Conde,  who,  after 
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his  defe(?tion,  made  that  city  his  afylum.  "  Coufin 
■  (faiJ  (he),  who  would  have  thought,  ten  years  ago, 
that  wc  Ihould  have  met  at  this  dillance  from  our 
countries  ?" 

Tlie  inconftancy  of  Chrlftina's  temper  appeared  in 
her  going  continually  from  place  to  place  :  trom  Bruf- 
fcls  fhe  went  to  Rome  ;  from  Rome  to  France,  and 
from  France  (he  returned  to  Rome  again  ;  after  this 
fhe  went  to  Sweden,  where  (he  was  not  very  well  re- 
ceived ;  from  Sweden  (he  went  to  Hamburgh,  where 
Ihe  continued  a  year,  and  then  went  again  to  Rome  ; 
from  Rome  (he  returned  to  Hamburgh  ;  and  again 
to  Sweden,  where  (he  was  ftiU  worfe  received  than 
before  ;  upon  which  (lie  went  back  to  Hamburgh, 
and  from  Hamburgh  again  to  Rome.  She  intended 
another  journey  to  Sweden  ;  but  it  did  not  take  place, 
any  more  than  an  expedition  to  Fngland,  where 
Cromwell  did  not  feem  well  difpofed  to  receive  her  ; 
and  after  many  wanderings,  and  many  purpofes 
of  wandering  Hill  more,  (lie  at  lad  died  at  Rome  in 
1689. 

It  muft  be  acknowledged,  that  her  journeys  to 
Sweden  had  a  motive  of  neceffity  ;  for  her  appoint- 
ments were  very  ill  paid,  though  the  dates  often  con- 
firmed them  after  her  abdication  :  but  to  other  places 
fhe  was  led  merely  by  a  roving  difpofition  ;  and, 
what  is  more  to  her  difcredit,  (he  always  dillurbed 
the  quiet  of  every  place  (he  came  into,  by  txafting 
greater  deference  to  her  rank  as  queen  than  (he  bad 
3  right  to  expeft,  by  her  total  non-conformity  to  the 
cuftoms  of  the  place,  and  by  continually  exciting  and 
fomenting  intrigues  of  (late.  She  was  indeed  always 
too  bufy,  even  when  (he  was  upon  the  throne  ;  for 
there  was  no  event  in  Europe  in  which  (lie  was  not 
ambitious  of  adling  a  principal  part.  During  the 
troubles  in  France  by  the  faftion  called  the  Fronde, 
(he  wrote  with  great  eagernefs  to  all  the  interefted 
parties,  officioufly  olFeriiig  her  mediation  to  recon- 
cile their  interefts,  and  calm  their  pafTions,  the  fecret 
fprings  of  which  it  was  impoflible  (he  (hould  know. 
This  was  firft  thought  a  dangerous,  and  afterwards  a 
ridiculous  behaviour.  During  her  refidence  in  France 
(he  gave  univerfal  difguft,  not  only  by  violating  all  the 
cuftoms  of  the  country,  but  by  praftifing  others  di- 
rectly oppofite.  She  treated  the  ladies  of  the  court 
with  the  greateft  rudencfs  and  contem|)t  :  when  they 
came  to  embrace  her,  (he,  being  in  man's  habit,  cried 
out,  "  What  a  llrange  tagamets  have  thefe  women  to 
kifs  me  !   is  it  becaufe  I  look  like  a  man  ?" 

But  though  ihe  ridiculed  the  manners  of  the  French 
court,  (lie  was  very  folicitous  to  ejiter  into  its  intrigues. 
J.ouis  XIV.  tlicn  very  young,  was  enamoured  of  Ma- 
(lemoilelle  de  Mancini,  niece  to  Cardinal  Mazarine  ; 
Chritlina  flattered  their  palllon,  and  offered  her  fer- 
%ice.  "  I  would  fain  be  your  confiScnt  (.faid  (he)  ;  if 
yiiii  love,  you  muft  marry," 

The  murder  of  Monaldechi  is,  to  this  hour,  an  in- 
fcrutablc  rayftery.  It  is,  however,  of  a  piece  with  the 
txprisflioifs  cimftantly  ulcd  by  Chriftina  in  her  letters, 
with  refpeft  to  thofe  with  whom  (he  was  olfended  ; 
ior  file  Icarce  ever  fignified  her  difpleafure  without 
tiireatening  the  life  of  the  offender.  "  If  you  fail  in 
your  duty,  (fnid  (he  to  her  fecretary,  whom  (lie  fent  to 
Stockholm  after  her  abdication),  not  nil  the  power  of 
the  king  of  Sweden   IhjU  fave  your  life,  tboj"h  you 
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(hould  take  (liclter  in  his  arms."  A  n.ufician  having 
quitted  her  fervice  for  that  of  the  duke  of  Savoy,  (he 
was  fo  tranfported  with  rage  as  to  difgrace  herfelf  by 
thele  words,  in  a  letter  written  with  her  own  hand  :  . 
"  He  lives  only  for  me  :  and  if  he  docs  not  fiug  for 
me,   he  (hall  not  fing  long  for  any  body." 

Bayle  was  alfo  threatened  for  having  faid  that  the 
letter  which  Chriftina  wrote,  upon  the  revocation  of 
the  edift  of  Nantes,  was  "  a  remain  of  Proteltantifm;" 
but  he  made  his  peace  by  apologies  and  fubmiflion. 
See  the  article  Bayle. 

Upon  the  whole,  (lie  appears  to  have  been  an  un- 
common mixture  of  faults  and  great  qualities  ;  which, 
however  it  might  excite  fear  and  rcfpeft,  was  by  no 
means  amiable.  She  had  wit,  tafte,  parts,  and  learn, 
ing  :  (he  was  indefatigable  upon  the  throne  ;  great  in 
private  life  ;  firm  in  misfortunes;  impatient  of  contra- 
diftion  ;  and,  except  in  her  love  of  letters,  inconftant 
in  her  inclinations.  The  moil  remarkable  inftance  of 
this  ficklenefs  is,  That  after  (he  had  abdicated  the 
crown  of  Sweden,  (he  intrigued  f.<r  that  of  Poland. 
She  was,  in  every  aftion  and  ])urfu:t,  violent  and  ar- 
dent in  the  highell  degree  ;  impetuous  in  her  defires, 
dreadful  in  her  refentment,  and  (ickle  in  her  con- 
dud. 

She  fays  of  herfelf,  that,  "  (lie  was  miftruftful,  am- 
bitious, paffionate,  haughty,  impatient,  contemptuous, 
fatirical,  incredulous,  undcvout,  of  an  ardent  and  vio- 
lent temper,  and  extremely  amorous  ;"  a  difpofition, 
however,  to  which,  if  (he  may  be  believed,  her  pride 
and  her  virtue  were  always  fuperior.  In  general,  her 
failings  were  thofe  of  her  fex,  and  her  virtues  the  vir- 
tues of  ours. 

^anta  CamsTiNji,  one  of  the  Marquesas  IJlands. 

CHRISTMAS  DAY,  a  feftival  of  the  Chriftian 
church  ;  obferved  on  the  25th  of  December,  in  me- 
mory  of  the  nutivily  or  birth  of  J-jfus  Chrill.  As  to 
the  antiquity  of  this  feftival,  the  firft  footfteps  we  (ind 
of  it  are  in  the  fecond  century,  about  the  time  of  the 
emperor  Commodus.  The  decretal  tpiftles  indeed 
carry  it  up  a  little  higher  ;  and  fay  that  Telefphorus, 
who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius,  ordered  di- 
vine fervice  to  be  celebrated,  and  an  angelical  hymn  to 
be  fung,  the  night  before  the  nativity  of  our  Saviour. 
However,  that  it  was  kept  before  the  times  of  Con- 
ftantine,  we  have  a  melancholy  proof:  for  whilft  the 
perfecution  raged  under  Dioclcfian,  who  then  kept 
his  court  at  Niconiedia,  that  prince,  among  other  aAs 
of  cruelty,  finding  multitudes  of  Chriftians  alTembled 
together  to  celebrate  Chrift's  nativity,  commanded  the 
church  duors  where  they  were  met  to  be  (hut,  ar.d  fire 
to  be  put  to  It,  which,  in  a  ftiort  time,  reduced  them 
and  the  church  to  a(hes. 

CHRISTOPHER'S,  ST,oneoftheCatibbeeiflands, 
in  America,  lying  on  the  north-weft  of  Nevis,  and 
about  60  mdes  A'ell  of  Antigua.  It  was  formerly  in- 
habited by  the  French  and  Englifh  ;  but,  in  1713,  it 
was  ceded  entirely  to  the  latter.  In  1782,  it  was 
taken  by  the  French,  but  reftored  to  Britain  at  the 
peace.  It  is  about  20  miles  in  breadth,  and  feven  in 
length;  and  has  high  mountains  in  the  middle,  whence 
rivulets  run  down.  Between  the  mountains  are  dread- 
ful rocks,  horrid  precipices,  and  thick  woods  ;  and 
in  the  fouth-weft  part  of  the  iftaiid,  hot  fulphurcous 
fprings  at  the  foot  of  them.  The  air  is  good  ;  the  foil 
K  light, 
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CJ.roifta-  light.  Candy,  and  fruitful  ;  but  the  ifland  is  fubjeft  to 
hurricanes.  The  produce  is.chlefly  fugar,  cotton,  gin- 
ger, indigo,  and  tiie  tropical  fruits.  W.Long.  62.  32. 
N.  Lat.  17.  30. 

CHROASTACES,  in  Natural  Hlpry,  a  genus  of 
pellucid  gems,  cornpreliending  all  thofe  of  variable 
colours,  as  viewed  in  different  lights  ;  of  which  kinds 
are  the  o^a/ and  the  ajleria  or  oculus  caU.  See  Opal 
and  AsTERiA. 

CHROMATIC,  a  kind  of  mufic  which  proceeds 
by  fcveral  femitones  in  fuccefllon.  The  word  is  de- 
rived from  the  Greek  Alf"/"",  which  fignifies  colour. 
For  this  denomination  feveral  caufes  r.re  a:Tigned,  of 
which  none  appear  certain,  and  all  equally  unfatisiac- 
tory.  Inftead,  therefore,  of  fixing  upon  any,  we  lliall 
offer  a  conjcfture  of  our  own  ;  v.'hich,  however,  we 
do  not  impofe  upon  the  reader  as  more  worthy  of  his 
.attention  than  any  of  the  former.  Xfa^ta  may  perhaps 
not  only  fignify  a  colour,  but  that  fhade  of  a  colour 
by  which  it  melts  into  another,  or  what  the  French 
call  nuance.  If  this  interpretation  be  admitted,  it  will 
be  highly  applicable  to  femitones  ;  which  being  the 
fmalleft  interval  allowed  in  the  diatonic  fcale,  will  mod 
eafily  run  one  into  another.  To  find  the  reafoiis  af- 
figned  by  the  ancients  for  this  denomination,  and  their 
\-arious  divifions  of  the  chromatic  fpecies,  the  reader 
may  have  recourfe  to  the  fame  article  in  Rouffeau's 
Mufical  Diftionary.  At  prefent,  that  fpecies  con- 
fifts  in  giving  fiich  a  procedure  to  the  fundamental  bafs, 
that  the  parts  in  the  harmony,  or  at  lead  fome  of  them, 
may  proceed  by  femitones,  as  well  in  rifing  as  de- 
fcending ;  which  is  mod  frequently  found  in  the  mi- 
nor mode,  from  the  alterations  to  which  the  fixth  and 
feventh  note  are  fubjefted,  by  the  nature  of  the  mode 
itfelf. 

The  fucceflive  femitones  ufed  in  the  chromatic  fpe- 
cies are  rarely  of  the  fame  kind  ;  but  alternatively  ma- 
jor and  minor,  that  is  to  fay,  chromatic  and  diatonic  : 
for  the  inverval  of  a  minor  tone  contains  a  minor  or 
chromatic  femitone,  and  another  which  is  major  or  dia- 
tonic ;  a  meafure  which  temperament  renders  common 
to  all  tones  :  fo  tliat  we  cannot  proceed  by  two  minor 
femitones  which  are  conjuntlive  in  facceffion,  without 
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entering  Into  the  enharmonic  fpecies  ;  but  two  majorCh; 
femitones  twice  follow  each  other  in  the  chromatic  or-  ~ 
der  of  the  fcale. 

The  moft  certain  procedure  of  the  fundamental  bafs 
to  generate  the  chromatic  elements  in  afccnt,  is  alter- 
nately to  defcend  by  thirds,  and  rife  by  fourths,  whilft 
all  the  chords  carry  the  third  m.ijor.  It  the  funda- 
mental bafs  proceeds  from  dominant  to  dominant  by 
perfeft  cadences  avoided,  it  produces  the  chromatic  in 
defcending.  To  produce  both  at  once,  you  interweave 
the  perfcft  and  broken  cadences,  but  at  the  fame  time 
avoid  them. 

As  at  every  note  in  the  chromatic  fpecies  one  mud 
change  tlie  tone,  that  fuccefTion  ought  to  be  regulated 
and  limited  tor  fear  of  deviation.  For  this  purpofe,  it 
will  be  proper  to  recoUeft,  that  the  fpace  mod  fuitable 
to  chromatic  movements,  is  between  the  extremes  of  the 
dominant  and  the  tonic  in  afcending,  and  between  the 
tonic  and  the  dominant  in  defcending.  In  the  majot 
mode,  one  may  alfo  chromatically  defcend  from  the  do- 
minant upon  the  fecond  note.  This  tranfition  is  very 
common  in  Italy;  and,  notwithdanding  its  beauty,  be- 
gins to  be  a  little  too  common  amonglt  us. 

The  chromatic  fpecies  is  admirably  fitted  to  exprefs 
grief  and  affllflion  ;  thefe  founds  boldly  fb^uck  in  af- 
cending tear  the  foul.  Their  power  is  no  lefs  magi- 
cal in  defcending  ;  it  is  then  that  the  ear  feems  to  be 
pierced  with  real  groans.  Attended  with  its  proper 
harmony,  this  fpecies  appears  proper  to  exprefs  every 
thing:  but  its  completion,  by  concealing  the  melody, 
facrifices  a  part  of  its  exprefTion  ;  and  for  this  dif- 
advantage,  arifing  from  the  fulnefs  of  the  harmony, 
it  can  only  be  compenfated  by  the  nature  and  ge- 
nius of  the  movement.  We  may  add,  that  In  propor- 
tion to  the  energy  of  this  fpecies,  the  compofcr  ought 
to  ufe  it  with  greater  caution  and  parfimony  ;  like 
thofe  elegant  viands,  which,  when  profufely  admlni- 
ftered,  immediately  furfeit  us  with  their  abundance  ; 
as  much  as  they  delight  us  when  enjoyed  with  temper- 
ance, fo  much  do  they  difgud  when  devoured  with  pro- 
digality. 

Chromatic,  Enharmonic,     See  Enharmohic. 
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rT^H.\T  part  of  optics  which  explains  the  feveral 
JL      properties  of  the  colours  of  light,  and  of  natu- 
ral bodies. 
'  Before  the  time  of  Sir  Ifaac   Newton,    we   find   no 

Jjij  drent     j,,,pothcfis    concerninjj   colours    of   any    confequence. 
concerning  The  opinions  or  the  old  pluloiophers,    however,   we 
colours.       (hall  briefly  mention,  in  order  to  gratify  the  curiofity 
of  our  readers.     The  Pythagoreans  called  colour  the 
'  fuperficies  of  body.      Plato  faid  that  it  was  a  flame  if- 

fulng  from  them.  According  to  Zeno,  it  is  the  fird 
configuration  of  matter;  and  Aridotle  faid,  it  was  that 
which  moved  bijdies  aftually  tranfparent.  Des  Cartes 
afferted,  that  colour  is  a  modification  ot  light  ;  but  he 
imajined,  that  the  difference  of  colour  proceeds  from 
the  prevalence  of  the  direft  or  rotatory  motion  of  the 
particles  of  light.     Father  Giimaldi,  Dechales,  and 


many  others,  though*  the  difference  of  colour  depend-  \ 

ed  upon  the  quick  or  flow  vibrations  of  a  certain  elaf- 
tic  medium  filling  the  whole  univerfe.  Rohault  ima- 
gined that  the  different  colours  were  made  by  the 
rays  of  light  entering  the  eye  at  different  angles  with 
refpedl  to  the  optic  axis  ;  and  from  the  phenomena  of 
the  rainbow,  he  pretended  to  calculate  the  prccile 
quantity  of  the  angle  that  condituted  each  particular 
colour.  Ladly,  Dr  Hooke,  the  rival  of  Newton,  ima- 
gined that  colour  Is  caufed  by  the  fenfation  of  the  ob- 
lique or  uneven  pulfe  of  light  ;  and  this  being  capable 
of  no  more  than  two  varieties,  he  concluded  there  could 
be  no  more  than  two  primary  colours.  2 

In  the  year  1666,  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  began  to  invef-Thisfub- 
tigate  this  fubject  ;  and  finding  the  coloured  image  of  J''-'  l"^ 
the  fun,  formed  by  a  glafs  prifm,  to  be  of  an  oblong,  |j'^"ic^^J 

aijd  Kcwtori. 
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and  not  of  a  circular  form,  as,  according  to  the  laws 
of  refraftion,  it  ought  to  be,  he  began  to  conjecture 
that  light  is  not  bomogeneal ;  but  that  it  confiils  ot  lays, 
fome  of  which  are  much  more  rclrangible  than  others. 
*  See  this  difcovery  fully  explained  and  afcertained  un- 

der the  article  Optics. 

This  method  of  accounting  for  the  different  colours 
of  bodies,  from   their  refleding  this  or  that   kind  of 
rays  moft  copioufiy,  is  fo  eaiy  and  natural,   that  Sir 
Ifaac's  f)  Hem  quickly  overcame  all  objections,   and  to 
■^  this  day   continues  to   be  almoll   univerfally   believed. 

It  is  now  acknowledged,  that  the  light  uf  the  fun, 
which  to  us  feenis  pertedlly  homogeneal  and  white,  is 
compofcd  of  no  fewer  than  fcven  ditfcrent  colours,  viz. 
red,  orange,  yellow,  green,  blue,  purple,  and  violet 
or  indigo.  A  body  which  appears  ot  a  red  colour 
hath  the  property  of  reflecting  the  red  rays  more  power- 
fully than  any  of  the  others  ;  and  fo  of  the  orange, 
yellow,  green,  Sec.  A  body  which  is  of  a  black  co- 
lour, inllead  of  reflefting,  abforbs  all  or  the  greateft 
part  of  the  rays  that  fall  upon  it  ;  and,  on  the  contra- 
ry, a  body  which  appears  white  reflects  the  greatell 
part  of  the  rays  iniJilcriniiiiately,  without  feparating 
the  one  from  the  other. 

The  foundation  of  a  rational  theory  of  colours  be- 
ing thus  laid,   it   next  became   natural  to  inquire,   by 
what  peculiar  mechanifm  in  the  ilrudure  of  each  par- 
ticular body  it  was  titted  to   reflecT;  one   kind  of  rays 
more  than  another  ?     This  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  attributes 
to  the  denfity  of  thefe  bodies.     Dr  Hooke  had  remark- 
ed, that  thin  tranfparent  fubllances,  particularly  water 
and  foap  blown  into  bubbles,  exhibited  various  colours 
according  to  their  thinnefs  ;   though,   when  they  have 
a  ccnliderable  degree  of  thicknefs,  they  appear  colour- 
lefs  ;  and  Sir   liaac  himfelf  had  obferved,  that  as  he 
was  comprcfling  two  prifma  hard  together,  in  order  to 
make   their  fides    (which  happened  to  be  a  little  con- 
vex) to  touch  one  another,  in  the  place  of  contaA  they 
were  both  perfectly  tranfparent,  as  if  they   had   been 
Colours       ''"'^  ""^  continued  piece  of  glafs.      Round  the  point  of 
appearing    contaft,   where  the  glalTes  were  a  little  feparated  from 
between      each  other,    rings  ot    dlflerent  culours  appeared.     To 
two  glais     obferve  more  nicely  the  order  of  the  colours  produced 
,  in   this  manner,    he   took   two   objedt-glaffes  ;   one  of 

■  them  a  planoconvex  one  belonging  to  a   14  feet  re- 

fracling  telefcope,  and  the  other  a  large  double  con- 
vex one  for  a  telefcope  of  about  50  feet  ;  and  laying 
the  former  of  them  upon  the  latter,  with  its  plain  lide 
downwards,  he  preflcd  them  flowly  together  ;  by 
which  means  the  colours  very  loun  emerged,  and  ap- 
peared dilliaCl  to  a  confiderable  diftancc.  Next  to 
the  pellucid  centrii:al  fpot,  made  by  the  contact  of  the 
glafl'cs,  fucceeded  blue,  white,  yellow,  and  red.  The 
blue  was  very  little  in  quantity,  nor  could  he  difcern 
any  violet  in  it  ;  but  the  yellow  and  red  were  very  co- 
pious, extending  about  as  far  as  the  whte,  aud  four 
or  five  times  as  iar  as  the  blue.  The  next  circuit  im- 
mediately furrounding  thefe,  confilled  of  violet,  blue, 
green,  yellow,  and  red  :  all  thefe  were  copious  and 
vivid,  except  the  green,  which  was  very  little  in  quan- 
tity, and  feemed  more  faint  and  dilute  than  the  other 
colours.  Of  the  other  four  the  violet  was  tlie  leall  in 
extent  ;  and  the  blue  lefs  than  the  yellow  or  red.  Thi; 
tliirJ  circle  of  colours  was  purple,  blue,  green,  yellow, 
aad  red-.      In  th:^  the  purpk  iecined  mure  rtdjilli  than 
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the  violet  in  the  former  circuit,  and  the  green  was 
more  confpicuous  ;  being  as  brilk  and  copious  as  any 
of  the  other  colours,  except  the  yellow  ;  but  the  red 
began  to  be  a  little  faded,  inclining  much  to  purple. 
The  fourth  circle  confilled  of  green  and  red  ;  and  of 
thele  the  green  was  very  copious  and  lively,  inclining 
on  the  one  iide  to  blue,  and  on  the  other  to  yellow  ; 
but  in  this  fourth  circle  there  was  neither  violet,  blue, 
nor  yellow,  and  the  red  was  very  iinpcrfett  and  dirty. 
All  the  fucceeding  colours  grew  more  and  more  imper- 
fect and  dilute,  till  after  three  or  four  revolutions  they 
ended  in  perfedl  whitenefs. 

As  the   colours  were  thus  found  to  vary  according Suppofed 
to  the  different  dillances  of  the  glafs  plates  from  each '"  ^■"''f 
other  ;   our  author  thought  that  they  proceeded  from',-""'""  ''-"" 
the  different  thicknefs  of  the  plate  of  air  intercepted  "''' 
between  the  glalfes  ;  this  plate  of  air  being,  by  the 
mere  circumllance  of  thinnefs  or  thicknefs,    difpofed 
to  refleft  or  tranfmit  this  or  that  particular  colour. 
From  this  he  concluded,   as  already  oLferved,  that  the 
colours  of  all  natural  bodies  depended  un   their  den- 
iity,  or  the  bigncfs  of  their  component  particles.      He 
alio  conftruCted  a  table,   whc;ein  the   thicknefs  of  a 
plate    neceflary    to    refledt   any  particular  colour  was 
exprcflcd  in  parts  of  an   inch  divided  into   i, 000,000 
parts. 

Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  purfuing  his  difcoveries  concern  CoWs  by 
ing  the  colours  of  thin  fubllances,  found  that  the  fame n.ilcclion. 
were  alfo  produced  by  plates  of  a  confiderable  thick- 
nefs.  There  is  no  glafs  or  fpeculum,  he  obferves, 
how  well  poliflied  foever,  but,  befides  thi;  light  whicii 
it  refracts  or  reflcdls  regularly,  fcatters  every  way  ir- 
regularly a  faint  light  ;  by  means  of  which  the  po- 
lilhed  furface,  when  illuminated  in  a  dark  room  by  a 
beam  of  the  fun's  light,  may  eafdy  be  fcen  in  all  po- 
fitions  of  the  eye.  It  was  with  this  fcatttred  ligiit  that 
the  colours  in  the  following  exjjeriments  were  pri^- 
duced. 

The  fun  fliining  into  his  darkened  chamber  through 
a  hole  in  the  iliutter  one  inch  wide,  he  let  the  beam 
of  light  fall  perpendicularly  upon  a  glafs  fpeculum  con- 
cave on  one  Iide  and  convex  on  the  other,  ground  to  a 
fphere  of  five  feet  eleven  inches  radius,  and  quiokfil- 
vered  over  on  the  convex  fide.  Then,  holding  a  quire 
of  white  paper  at  the  centre  of  the  fphere  to  which  the 
fpcculums  were  ground,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  that  the 
beam  of  light  might  pafs  through  a  little  hole  made  in 
the  middle  of  the  paper,  to  the  fpccuhnc,  and  thence 
be  refracted  b.ick  to  the  fame  hole,  he  olfenxd  011  tlio 
paper  four  or  five  concentric  rings  of  colours  like  nun- 
bows,  furrounding  the  hole,  very  much  like  thofe  wiiich 
appeared  in  the  thin  plates  above-n.ciuioned,  but  lar- 
ger and  tai;iter.  Tlicfe  rings,  as  they  grew  larger 
and  larger,  became  more  dilute,  fo  that  the  fifth  was 
hardly  vihble  ;  aiiu  yet  fometinies,  when  the  lun  ilione 
very  clear,  there  appeared  faint  traces  pf  a  iixth  and 
fcventh.  ...  y 

We  have  already  taken  notice,   that  the  .thin  plates  Colours  by 
made  ufe  of  in  the  former  experiments  ii.nectc(d  i()ine''-f''.-n!tion 
kinds   of   rays    in    panicuLr    pans,    and    tranlmiited ''.'"' "f'"" 
otiiers  in   the   fume  parts.      Kence  the  coloured  ringSin^f^tl-'i 
appeared   varionlly   difpofed,   accordiiig  as  they  were 
\ it. wed  by  ti'anfniitted  or  reilectcd  light  ;   riiat    is,   ac- 
cording  as  the   pl.'ites  were  held  up  between  the  light 
aud  the  e)C,  or  not.      For  tlie.bcUctjUpiJ.criluiiding  of 
K  2  which 
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which  we  fjlijoin  the  following  table,  wherein  on  one 
fide  ?.re  mentioned  the  colours  appearing  on  the  plates 
by  refleSed  -iglit,  and  on  the  other  thofe  which  were 
opprlite  to  them,  and  which  became  vifible  when  the 
gbffes  were  held  up  between  tlie  eye  and  the  window. 
We  have  already  obierved,  that  the  centre,  when  the 
glafles  were  in  full  contact,  was  perfeftly  trnnfparent. 
This  fpot,  therefore,  when  viewed  by  reflefled  light, 
appeared  black,  becaufe  it  iranfmitted  all  the  rays ; 
and  for  the  fame  reafon  it  appeared  white  when  view, 
ed  by  trinfmilted  light. 


CoiovRS  by  RefliSed 

CoLcvRi  by  Tranfm'ilted 

Light. 
Black 

Light. 

White 

Blue 

Yellowilh-red 

White 

Black 

Yellow 

Violet 

Red 

Blue 

Violet 

White 

Blue 

Yellow 

Green 

Red 

Yellow 

Violet 

Red 

Blue 

Purple 

Green 

Blue 

Yellow 

Green 

Red 

Yellow") 
Red      J 

Bluifli-green 

Green 

Red 

Red 

Greenilh  blue 

Bhiith  gre^n 
Red 

Red 

The  colours  of  the  rings  produced  from  reflection 
by  the  thick  plates,  followed  the  order  of  thole  pro- 
duced by  tranfmiflion  through  the  thin  ones  ;  and  by 
the  analogy  of  their'  phenomena  with  thofc  produced 
from  the  thin  plates,  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  concluded  that 
they  were  produced  in  a  fimilar  manner.  For  he 
found,  that  if  the  quickfilver  was  rubbed  off  from  the 
back  of  the  fpeeulum,  the  glais  alone  would  produce 
the  fame  rings,  but  much  more  faint  than  before  ;  fo 
that  the  phenomenon  did  not  depend  upon  the  quick- 
filver, except  in  as  far  as,  by  increafmg  the  refleftion 
at  the  back  of  the  glafs,  it  increafed  the  light  of  the 
coloured  rings.  He  alfo  found  that  a  fpeeulum  of  me- 
t^  only,  produced  none  of  thefe  rings  ;  which  made 
him  conclude,  that  they  did  not  arife  from  one  furface 
only,  but  depended  on  the  two  furfaces  of  the  plate  of 
glafs  of  which  the  fpeeulum  was  made,  and  upon  the 
thicknefs  of  the  glafs  between  them. 
Generil  From  thefe  ejiperiments  and  obfervations,  it  wilMse 

theory  of  f^fy  to  undcrftand  the  Newtonian  theory  of  colours, 
colours  by  Every  fubflance  in  nature  fcems  to  be  tranfparent, 
Sir  Uiac  provided  it  is  made  fufficiently  thin.  Gold,  the  moft 
dsnfi  fubllarve  we  know,  when  reduced  into  thin 
leave?,  tranfmits  a  bluiih-grcen  light  through- it.  If, 
therefore,  we  fuppofc  any  body,  gold,  for  inllance,  to 
be  divided  into  a  vaft  number  of  plates,  fo  thin  as  to 
be  alnioft  perfectly  tranfparent,  it.  is  evident  that  all 
cr  greatcft  part  of  the  rays  will  pafs  through  the  up- 
per plates,  and  when  the.y  lofe  their  force  will  be  re- 
flected froTn  the  under  ones.  They  will  then  have 
the  fame  number  of  plates  to  pafs  through  which  they 
Had  penetritted  before }  and  thus,  according  to  the 
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number  of  thofe  plates  through  which  ihev  are  obli- 
ged to  pafs,  the  objeft  appears  of  this  or  that  colour, 
juft  as  the  rings  of  colours  appeared  different  in  the 
experiment  of  the  two  plates,  according  to  their  di- 
ftance  from  one  another,  or  the  thicknefs  of  the  plate 
of  air  between  them. 

This  theory  is  adopted  by  Edward  Huffev  Delaval,  "^fr  Dcla. 
in  his  E){perimental  Inquiry  into  the  caufe  of  the  ^.''' ^  "P.*" 
changes  of  colours  in  opaque  and  coloured  bodies. "jJJ]^"^, 
He  endeavours  to  confirm  it  by  a  number  of  experi- tiou  of  iL. 
ments  on  the  infufions  of  flowers  of  different  colours  ; 
but  his  ftrongeft  arguments  feem  to  be  tliofe  derived 
from  the  different  tinges  given  to  glafs  by  metallic 
fubftances.  Here  he  obferves,  that  each  m^tal  gives  a 
tinge  according  to  its  Ipecific  dcnfity  :  The  mure  denfe 
metals  producing  the  lels  refrangible  colours,  and  the 
lighter  ones  thofe  colours  which  are  more  ealily  refran- 
gible. Gold,  which  is  the  denfell  of  all  metals,  im- 
parts a  red  colour  to  glafs,  whenever  it  can  be  divided 
into  particles  fo  minute,  that  it  is  capable  of  being 
mixed  svith  the  materi-ils  of  which  glafs  is  made.  It 
feems  indifferent  by  what  means  it  is  reduced  to  this 
ftatC)  nor  can  it  by  any  means  be  made  to  produce 
another  colour.  If  it  is  mixed  in  large  maffes  without- 
being  mmutely  divided,  it  imparts  no  colour  to  the 
glafs,  but  remains  in  its  metallic  form.  Lead,  the  me- 
tal whofe  denfity  is  next  in  order  to  that  of  gold,  af- 
fords a  glafs  of  the  colour  of  the  hyacinth  ;  a  gem 
whofe  diftinguiffiing  charaftcriftic  is,  that  it  ii  red 
with  an  admixture  of  yellow,  the  fame  colour  which 
is  ufually  called  orange,  Glali  of  lead  is  mentioned  by 
feveral  authors  as  a  compofitioa  proper,  without  thir 
addition  of  any  other  ingredient,  for  imitating  the  hy- 
acinth. Silver,  next  in  denfity  to  lead,  can  only  be 
made  to  .communicate  a  yellow  colour  to  glafs.  If 
the  metal  is  calcined  with  fulphur,  it  readily  commu- 
nicates this  colour.  Leaf-filver  laid  upon  red  hot  glafs, 
likewife  tinges  it  yellow.  When  we  meet  with  au- 
thors who  mention  a  blue  or  greenilh  colour  commu- 
nicated by  filver,  the  caufe  mull  have  been,  that  the 
filver  ufed  in  Inch  procelfes  was  mixed  with  copper. 
Mr  Delaval  affures  us,  from  his  own  experience,  that 
filver  purified  by  the  te!t  retains  fo  much  copper,  that, 
when  melted  feveral  times  with  nitre  and  borax,  it  al- 
ways imparted  a  green  colour  at  the  flrlt  and  fecond 
melting  :  though  afterwards  no  fuch  colour  was  ob- 
tainable from  it.  The  only  colour  produced  by  cop- 
per is  green.  It  is  indifferent  in  what  manner  the 
copper  is  prepared  in  order  to  tinge  the  glafs,  provided 
it  is  expofcd  without  any  other  ingredient  to  a  fuffi- 
cient  degree  of  heat.  If  a  quantity  of  falts  are  added 
in  the  preparation,  they  will,  by  attenuating  the  mix- 
ture, make  the  glafs  incline  to  blue,  the  colour  next 
in  order:  but  this  happens  only  when  the  lire  is  mo- 
derate ;  for,  in  a  greater  degree  of  heat,  the  redun- 
dant falts,  even  thofe  of  the  moll  fixed  nature,  are  ex- 
pelled. It  is  true,  that  copper  is  mentioned  by  fome 
writers  as  an  ingredient  in  red  glafs  and  enamel  :  but 
the  red,  which  is  the  colour  of  the  metal  not  diflolved 
or  mixed  with  the  gl:ifs,  remains  only  while  the  com- 
pofition  is  expofed  to  tuch  a  degree  of  beat  as  is  too 
fmall  to  melt  and  incorporate  it  ;   for  if  it  be  fuffered  ; 

to  remain  in  the  furnace  a  few  n-.inutes  after  the  cop-  [ 

per  is  added,   the   mafs  will   turn  out  green  intlead  of  I 

red.     Iron,  the  metal  ECkt  ia  denfity  to  copper,  is  apt  I 

to 
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to  be  calcined,  or  reduced  to  a  ruddy  crocus,  fimilar 
to  that  ruft  which  it  contracts  fpontancoufly  in  the 
air.  In  this  (late,  it  requires  a  conliderable  degree  of 
heat  to  difToIve  and  incorporate  it  with  glafs  :  till  that 
heat  is  apph'ed,  it  retains  its  ruddy  colour  :  by  in- 
crcafmg  the  heat,  it  partes  through  the  intermediate 
colours,  till  it  arrives  at  its  permanent  one,  which  is 
blue  ;  this  being  efFedlcrd  in  the  greateil  degree  of  heat 
the  glafs  will  bear,  without  loling  all  colour  whatever. 
Iron  vitrified  fiirfi  is  converted  into  a  blue  glafs.  In 
ftiort,  it  is  indubitable,  that  iron  fs  the  only  metal 
wiiich  will,  without  any  addition,  impart  to  the  gjafs 
a  blue  colour  :  for  copper  will  not  communicate  that 
colour  without  the  addition  of  a  confiderable  quan- 
tity of  falts,  or  fome  other  matter  that  attenuates  it  ; 
and  the  other  metals  cannot  by  any  means  be  made  to 
produce  it  at  all. 

Thcff  rre  the  principal  of  Mr  Delaval's  arguments 
in  favour  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton's  theory  of  coh)urs  be- 
ing fornied   by  denfity.      Dr  Prieftlcy  too  hath   men- 
tioned   fome    v.'hkh    dcferve    attention.      "  It   was  a 
difcovery  of  Sir  Kaac  Newton  (fays  he),  that  the  co- 
lours of  bcxlies  depend  upon  the  tliicknels  of  the  fine 
plates  which  compofe  their  furfaces.     He  hatii  fhown, 
that  a  changeof  the  thicknefs  of  thefe  plates  occafions 
a  change   in  the  colour  of  the  body  ;  rays  of  a  diffe- 
rent colour  being   thereby  difpofed  to  be    tranfmittcd 
through  it  ;   and   confequently  rays  of  a  different  co- 
lour reflected  at  the  fame   place,  fo  as  to  reprefcnt  an 
image   of  a  different   colour  to   the  eye.     A  variation 
in  the  denfity  occafions  a  variation  in  the  cVjur  ;   but 
ftill  a  medium  of  any  denfity  will  exhibit  all  the  co- 
lours, according  to  the  thicknefs  of  it.     Thefe  obfer- 
■vations  he  confirnritd  by  experiments  on  plates  of  air, 
water,  and  glafs.      He  likewife   mentions  the  colours 
which  arife  on  polllhcd  !leel  by  heating  it,  as  likewife 
on  bell-metal,  and    fome  other    metalline  fubftances, 
when  melted  and   poured  on  the  ground,  where  they 
may  cool  in  the   open  air  ;  and  he   afcribes  them  to 
the   fcoriae  or  vitrified  parts  of  the  metal,  which,   he 
fays,  moft  metals,  when  heated  or  melted,  do  continu- 
ally protrude  and  fend  cut  to   their  lurfaces,  covering 
them  in   the  form   of  a  thin   glaffy  flciu.      This  great 
difcovery  concerning  the  colours  of  bodies  depending 
on  the  thicknefs  of  the  fine  plates  which  compofe  their 
furfaces,  of  whatever  denfity  thefe  plates   may  be,    I 
have  been  fo  happy  as  to   hit  upoa  a  method  of  illu- 
ftrating  and   confirming  by  means  of  electrical  explo- 
fions.      A  number  of  thefe  being   received  oa  the  fur- 
face  of  any  piece  of  metal,  change  the  colour  of  it  to 
a  confiderable  dillance  from  the  ipot  on   which  they 
were  difcharged  ;  fo  that  the   whole  circular  fpace  is 
divided   into   a   number  of  concentric   rings,  each  of 
which  confifts  of  all  the  prifmatic  colours,   and  per- 
haps as  vivid  as  they  can  be  produced  in  any   method 
whatever.      Upon  {ho wing  thelc  coloured  rings  to  Mr 
Canton,  I  was  agreeably  furprilcd  to  find,  that  he  had 
likewife   produced   all  the  prifmatic  colours  from  all 
the  metals,    but    by  a   different   operation.      He  ex- 
tended fine  wires  of' all  the  different  metals  along  the 
furfaces   of  pieces    of  glafs,   ivory,   wood,    &c.  ;  and 
■when  the   wire  was  exploded,  he  always  found  them 
tinged    with   all  the  colours.      They  are  not  difpofed 
in  fo  legyloi-  and  beautiful  a  ananner  as-  in  the  rings  1 
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produced,  but  they  equally  deBfionftrated  that  none  of 
the  metals  thus  exploded  difcoversthe  Icaft  preference 
to  one  colour  nrorc  than  to  another.  In  what  manner 
thefe  colours  are  formed  it  may  not  be  eafy  to  conjec- 
ture. In  Mr  Canton's  method  of  producing  them, 
the  metal,  or  the  calcined  and  vitrified  parts  of  it, 
feem  to  be  difperfed  in  all  directions  from  the  plate 
of  explofion,  in  the  form  of  fpheres  of  a  very  great 
variety  of  fizes,  tinged  with  all  the  variety  of  colours, 
and  fome  of  them  Imaller  than  can  be  diflintlly  feen 
by  any  magnifier.  In  my  method  of  making  thefe  co- 
lours, they  feem  to  be  produced  in  a  manner  fimilar  to 
the  production  of  colours  on  fteel  and  other  metals  by 
heat ;  i.  e.  the  furface  is  afiedted  without  the  parts  of 
it  being  removed  from  their  places,  certain  plates 
or  lamim  being  formed  of  a  thicknefs  proper  to  exhi- 
bit the  refpeftive  colours."  |^ 

But,  however  well  fupported  this  doctrine  of  the^'cwionia-n 
formation  of  colours  by  denfity  may  be,  we  find  the  ''>™'y  '™- 
fame  author  (Dr  Frieftley),   whom  we    have  juft.  now^/pjjj^f 
feen  arguing  for  it  in  his  hiftory  of  eledtricity,  arguing  ley. 
againfl  it  in   his  hillory  of  vifion.      "  There  are   (fays 
he)  no  optical  experiments  with  which  Sir  Ifaac  New- 
ton fccms   to  have  taken  more  pains  than  thole   rela- 
ting to  the  rings  of  colours  which  appear  in  thin  plates ; 
and  in  all  his  obfervations  and  inTclligations  concern- 
ing them,  he  difcovers  the  greateil  fagacity  both  as  a 
philofopher  and  mathematician  ;  and  yet  in  no  objedl 
to  which  he  gave  his  attention,  docs  he  feem  to  hare 
overlooked   more  important   circumftances  in  the  ap- 
pearances he  obferved,  or  to  have  been  more  mifta- 
ken  with  regard  to  their  caufeo.      The  former  will  be 
evident  from  the  obfervations  of  thofe  who  fucceeded 
him  in  thefe  inquiries,  particularly  thofe  of  the  Abbe 
Mazeas.      Tliis  gentleman,    endeavouring    to   give   acuriiu*- 
very  high  polifh  to  the  flat  fide  of  an  obj eft  glafs,  hap-  eiperi- 
pened  to  be  rubbing  it  againft   another  piece  of  flu '"<=f'"  I'T 
and  fmooth  glafs  ;  when  l>e  was  fui-prifed  to  find,  that'A^  "^^^ 
after  this  friction,  they  adhered  very  firmly  together,     "^*'' 
till  at  laft  he  could  not  move  the  one  above  the  other. 
But  he  was  much  more  furprifed  to  obferve  the  fame 
colours  between  thefe    plane  glaffes  that    Newton  ob- 
ferved between  the  convex  objedt-glafs  of  a   telefcope 
and  another  that    is  plane.     Thefe   colours  betweeu 
the  plane  glaffes,  the  Abb^  obferves,   were  in  propor- 
tion   to    their    adhefion.     The    refcmblance  between 
them  and    the  colours  produced  by  Newton,   induced 
him  to  give  a  very  particular  attention  to  them  ;  and 
his  obfervations^  and  experiments  were  as  follows  : 

•'  If  the  furfaces  of  the  pieces  of  glafs  are  tranfpa* 
rent,  and  well  polifned,  fuch  as  are  ufed  for  n!irror3>_. 
and  the  prcffure  be  as  equal  as  polFible  or.  every  part 
of  the  two  furfaces,  a  refiftance,  he  fays,  will  fo'on  be 
perceived  when  one  of  them  is  made  to  flide  over  the 
other  ;  fometimes  towards  the  middle,  and  fu.T.etimes 
towards  the  edges ;  but  wherever  the  refidance  is  felt, 
two  or  three  very  fine  curve  lines  will  be  perceived, 
fome  of  a  pale  red,  and  others  of  a  faint  green.  Con- 
tinuing the  friction,  thefe  red  and  green  lines  increafe 
in  number  atthe  place  of  contact,  the  colours  being 
fometimes  mixed  without  any  order,  and  fometimej 
difpofed  in  a  regular  manner.  In  the  la!l  cafe,  tiiC 
coloured  line*  are  generally  concentric  circles,  or  cl- 
lipfes,  or  rather  ovals,  more  or  lefs  clungaied  as  the 
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fiilfaccs  are  more  or  Itfs  united.  Thefe  figures  will 
not  fail  to  appear,  if  the  glaflcs  are  well  wiped  and 
warmed  before  the  friftion. 

"  When  the  colours  are  formed,  the  glaffes  adhere 
v\  it!i  coiifiderable  force,  and  would  always  continue  fo 
witiiout  any  change  in  the  colours.  In  the  centre  df 
all  thofc  ovals,  the  longer  diameter  of  which  generally 
exceeds  ten  line"?,  there  app<ears  a  fmall  plate  of  the 
fame  figure,  exatlly  like  a  plate  of  gold  interpoled 
between  the  glalTes  ;  and  in  the  centre  of  it  there  is 
often  a  dark  fpot,  which  abforbs  all  the  rays  of  light 
-except  the  violet  :  for  this  colour  appears  very  vivid 
through  a  prifm. 

"  If  the  glaiils  are  feparated  fuddenly,  either  by 
Hiding  them  ho.izontjily  over  one  another,  or  by  the 
aftion  of  fire,  as  will  be  explained  hereatter,  the  co- 
lours will  appear  immediately  upon  their  being  put  to- 
gether again,  without  the  leall  friftion. 

"  Beginning  by  the  flightell  touch,  and  increatlng 
the  prefTure  by  infenfible  degrees,  there  firit  appears 
an  oval  plate  of  a  faint  red,  and  in  the  niidd  of  it  a 
fpot  of  light  green,  which  enlarges  by  the  preffure, 
and  hecoincs  a  green  oval,  with  a  red  fpot  in  the 
centre  ;  and  this,  enlarging  in  its  turn,  difcovers  a 
green  fpot  in  its  centre.  riuis  the  red  and  the  green 
fueceeii  one  another  in  turns,  alTuming  different  (hades, 
and  hi'ving  other  colours  mixed  with  them,  which  will 
be  difting\ii(hed  prefeutly. 

"  The  greateif  difference  between  thefe  colours  ex- 
hibited between  plane  furtaces  and  thofe  formed  by 
curve  ones  is,  th;it  in  the  former  cafe  preffure  alone 
will  n.it  produce  them,  except  in  the  cafe  above  men- 
tioned. With  whatever  force  he  comprcfled  them,  his 
attempts  to  produce  the  colours  v/ere  in  vain  without 
previous  friction.  But  the  reafon  of  this  plainly  was, 
that  with  Aiding  one  of  the  glaffes  over  the  otiier, 
they  could  not  be  brought  to  approach  near  enough 
for  the  pnrpofe. 

"  Having  made  thefe  obfervations  with  plates  of 
glafs  whofe  fides  were,  nearly  parallel,  he  got  two 
prifms  with  very  fmall  refrafting  angles  ;  and  rubbing 
them  together,  when  they  were  joined  fo  as  to  form  a 
p.irnllelopiped,  the  colours  appeared  with  a  furpriiing 
luftre  at  the  places  of  contatk,  owing,  he  did  not 
doubt,  to  the  reparation  of  the  rays  of  light  by  the 
prifm.  In  this  cafe,  differently  coloured  ovals  appear- 
ed, but  the  plate  of  gold  in  them  was  much  whiter, 
and  only  appeared  yellow  about  its  edges.  The  plate 
havir.g  a  black  fpot  in  its  centre,  was  bordered  by  a 
deep  purple.  He  could  not  perceive  any  violet  by  his 
naked  eye,  but  it  might  be  perceived  by  the  help  of 
a  lens  with  a  weak  light.  It  appeared  in  a  very  fmall 
tjuantity  at  the  confines  of  the  purple  and  the  blue, 
and  feemed  to  him  to  be  only  a  mixture  of  thele  two 
colours.  It  was  very  vifible  in  each  of  the  coloured 
rings  by  inclining  the  gl.iifcs  to  the  light  of  the  moon. 
Next  to  the  purple  and  violet  appeared  blue,  orange, 
red  tinged  with  purple,  light  green,  and  faint  purple. 
The  other  rings  appeared  to  the  naked  eye  to  con- 
fdl  of  nothing  but  faint  reds  and  greens  ;  and  they 
.were  fo  fliaded  that  it  was  not  ealy  to  mark  their  ter- 
minations. That  the  order  ot  tlule  may  be  compared 
with  Newton's,  he  gives  a  view  of  both  in  the  foUovv- 
iiig  tabic  : 


Order  of  the  Colours  in  the 
Plane  Glaffes. 

("Black  fpot 
1  Whitilh  ovdl 

Yellow  border 
.  Deep  purple. 


Order  I. 


Order  II. 


Order  HI. 


Blue 

Orange 
.  Purple 
"  (rrceuiih  blue 

Yellow  green 
.  Purple  red 


Order  IV 
Order  V. 
Order  VI.    ] 
Order  VII- I 


("Green 
■    (Red 

t  Faint  green 
\  Faint  red 
Weak  green 
Light  red 
Veryf.iintgreen 
Very  faint  red. 


Qrtlir  of  lie  Colours  In 
Ne-wt.  Ot.jcd  Gltijfss. 
Black 
Blue 
White 
Yellow 
Red 
Violet 
Blue 
Grecii 
Yellow 
Ked 
Purple 
Blue 
Green 
Yellow 
Red 
Green 
Red 

Green iili  blue 
Red 

Greenifli  blue 
Red 

Greenifli  blue 
Pale  red. 


"  When  thefe  coloured  glaffes  were  fufpended  over 
the  flame  of  a  candle,  the  colours  difapptared  fudden- 
ly, though  the  glaffes  tlill  continued  to  adhere  to  one 
another, when  they  were  parallel  to  the  horizon.  When 
they  we.e  fuffered  to  cool,  the  colours  returned  by  de- 
grees to  their  former  places,  in  the  order  of  the  pre- 
ceding table. 

"  After  this  the  Abbe  took  two  plates  m.uch  thicker 
than  the  former,  in  order  to  oblerve  at  his  leilure  the 
a6lion  of  tire  upon  the  matter  which  he  luppofcd  to 
produce  the  colours  ;  and  oblerved,  that  as  they  grew 
warm,  the  colours  retired  to  the  edges  of  the  glalfes, 
and  there  became  narrower  and  narrower  till  they  were 
reduced  to  imperceptible  lines.  Wiihdiawing  the 
flame,  they  returned  to  their  place.  This  experiment 
he  continued  till  the  gl.ifies  were  hent  by  the  violence 
of  the  heat.  It  was  pleaiant,  he  fays,  to  obferve  thefe 
colours  glide  over  the  furface  of  the  glafs  as  they  were 
purfueil  by  the  flame. 

"  At  tlie  iirfl  our  author  liad  no  doubt  but  that 
thele  colours  were  owing  to  a  thin  plate  of  air  between 
t1ie  glaffes,  to  which  Newton  has  afcribed  them  :  but 
the  remark:ible  difference  in  the  circumflanccs  attend- 
ing thofe  produced  by  the  flat  plates,  and  thofe  produced 
by  the  objet\-glalles  of  Newton,  convinced  him  that  the 
air  was  not  the  cauie  ot  this  appearance.  Tlic  colouis 
of  the  flat  plates  vaniflied  at  the  approach  of  flame, 
but  thofc  of  the  objeft-glafres  did  not.  He  even  heat- 
ed the  latter  till  that  which  was  next  the  flame  was 
cracked  by  the  heat,  before  he  could  obferve  the  lead 
dilatation  of  the  coloured  rings.  This  diflerence  was 
not  owing  to  the  plane  glaffes  being  lefs  compreffed 
than  the  convex  ones  ;  tor  though  the  former  were 
conipreiled  ever  fo  much  by  a  pair  of  forceps,  it  did  not 
in  the  leaft  hinder  the  effed  of  the  flame. 

"  Afterwards  he  put  both  the  plane  glaffes  and  the 
convex  ones  into  the  receiver  of  an  air  pump,  fufpend- 
Ing  the  furoier  by  a  thrciid,  and  keeping  the  latter  com- 
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prefTed  by  two  firings  ;  but  he  obferved  no  change  in 
;he  colours  of  eitlier  of  them  in  the  moll  pcrfcdl  va- 
cuum he  could  make. 

"  Notvvidiilaiiding  thefe  eXDcriments  fcemed  to  be 
concluiive  agaijill  the  hypothelis  of  thefe  colours  be- 
ing formed  by  a  plate  of  air,  the  Abbe  frankly  ac- 
knowledges, tha:  the  air  may  adhere  fo  obllinaic- 
ly  to  the  furface  of  the  glaflcs  as  not  to  be  fepa- 
rated  from  them  by  the  force  of  the  pump  ;  which, 
indeed,  is  agreeable  to  other  appearances  :  but  the 
following  experiments  of  our  author  make  it  iliU  more 
improbable  that  the  air  flioulJ  be  the  cnufe  of  lUcfe 
colours. 

"  To  try  the  ulmoft  effeft  of  heat  upon  tliefe  co- 
loured plates,  after  warming  them  gradually,  he  laid 
them  upon  burning  coals  j  but  though  they  were  near- 
ly red,  yet  when  he  rubbed  them  together  by  means 
of  an  Iron  rod,  he  obferved  the  fame  coloured  circles 
and  ovals  as  before.  When  he  ceafed  to  prefs  upon  them 
the  colours  feemed  to  vanilh;  but  when  he  repeated 
the  friihion,  they  returned,  and  continued  till  the  pie- 
ces of  glafs  began  to  be  red-hot,  and  their  furfaces  to 
be  united  by  fufion. 

"  When  the  outward  furface  of  one  of  his  plates  of 
glafs  was  quickfilvered,  none  of  thefe  colours  were  vi- 
lible,  though  the  glalTes  continued  to  adiicre  with  the 
time  force.  This  he  afcrlbed  to  the  (Ironger  iinpref- 
Con  made  on  the  eye  by  the  greater  quantity  of  light 
reflected  from  the  quickfilver. 

"  J'^'^g'"g  froTi  the  rcfemblance  between  his  ex- 
periments and  thofe  of  Sir  liaac  Newton,  that  the  cc 
lours  were  owing  to  the  thicknefs  of  fome  matter, 
whatever  that  was,  interpofcd  between  the  glafles, 
the  Abbe,  in  order  to  verify  his  hypothefis,  tried  the 
experiment  on  thicker  fubllances.  He  put  between 
his  glaffes  a  little  ball  of  fuet,  about  a  fourth  of  a  line 
in  diameter,  and  prefled  it  between  the  two  furfaces, 
varming  them  at  the  fame  time,  in  order  to  difperfe 
the  fuet  ;  but  though  he  rubbed  them  together  as  be- 
Itircj  and  ufcd  other  fuft  fubftances  befides  fuet,  his 
endeavours  to  produce  the  colours  had  no  effcCl.  But, 
rubbing  them  with  move  violence  in  a  circular  man- 
Ker,  lie  was  fiirprlfed  on  looki.;g  at  a  candle  through 
them,  to  fee  it  furiounded  with  two  or  three  concen- 
tric rings,  very  broad,  and  with  very  lively  delicate 
colours  ;  namely,  a  red  inclining  to  a  yellow,  and  a 
green  inclining  to  that  of  an  emerald.  At  that  time 
he  obferved  orHy  thefe  two  colours  ;  but  continuing  the 
friftion,  the  rings  affumed  the  colours  of  bbie,  yellow, 
and  violet,  efpccially  when  he  looked  through  the 
glades  on  bodies  dirtdly  oppofed  to  the  fun.  If,  after 
having  rubbed  the  glaflVs,  the  thicknefs  was  confide- 
rably  diminillied,  the  colours  grew  weaker  by  tranf- 
raitted  light,  but  they  feemed  to  be  much  ftronger  by 
'  reflcftion,  and  to  gain  on  one  lide  what  they  loft  on 
the  other. 
•'*ian  "  ^^"^  author  was  confirmed  in  his  opinion,  that 
'5  there  mud  be  fome  error  in  Newton's  hypothefis,  by 
i.J.  confidtring,  that,  according  to  his  meaiures,  the  co 
lours  of  the  plates  varied  with  the  difference  of  a 
millionth  part  of  an  inch  ;  whereas  he  was  fatisfied 
that  there  muft  have  been  much  greater  ddferences 
in  the  diftance  between  his  glafils,  when  the  colours 
jemaincd  unchanged. 

"  1:  the  colour  depended  upon  the  thicknefs  only,  he 


thought  that  the  matter  interpofcd  between  the  glaiTcs 
ought  to  have  given  the  fame  colour  when  it  was  re- 
duced to  a  th!  1  plate  by  fimple  fufion  as  well  as  by  fric- 
tion, and  that,  in  rubbing  two  plates  togctiier,  warm- 
ing them  at  different  times,  and  comprefTing  them  willi 
a  confiderable  force,  other  colours  would  have  appear- 
ed befides  thofe  above  mentioned. 

"  Thefe  circumftanccs  made  him  fufpecl,  that  the 
difTcrcnt  thieknefTifs  of  the  fubflance  interpofcd  be- 
tween the  glaffes  ferved  only  to  make  them  more  or 
lefs  tranfparcnt  ;  which  was  an  elfential  condition  in 
the  experiment  ;  and  he  imagined  that  the  friction 
dilTufed  over  the  furface  of  the  thin  fubilance  a  k:nd 
of  matter  on  which  the  colours  are  formed  b)  reflec- 
ted light;  for  when  he  held  the  plates  (ulucli  gave 
the  colours  when  the  fuet  was  between  them)  over 
the  flame  of  a  fmall  candle,  the  colours  fled  with, 
great  precipitation,  and  returned  to  their  place  with- 
out his  being  able  to  perceive  the  leaft  alteration  in 
the  fuet. 

"  He  was  confirmed  in  his  conjcflurcs,  by  frequent- 
ly obferving,  that  when  tlie  glaflca  were  fcparated,  at 
the  moment  the  colours  difappeared,  they  were  cover- 
ed with  the  fame  grcaly  matter,  and  that  it  feemed  to 
be  in  the  very  faniC  Hate  as  when  they  were  fcparated 
without  warming.  Befides,  having  often  repeated 
the  fame  experiment  with  different  kinds  of  matter,  he 
foun3  that  the  degree  of  heat  that  difperfed  the  colours 
was  not  always  fufficient  to  melt  it  ;  which  difference 
was  more  fcnfible  in  proportion  as  the  matter  inter- 
pofcd was  made  thinner. 

"  Inftead  of  the  fuet,  he  fometimes  made  ufe  of 
Spanifli  wax,  refin,  common  wax,  and  the  fediment 
of  urine.  He  began  with  Spanilh  wax,  on  account  of 
its  remarkable  tranfpareney  in  Mr  Haukfbec's  eledlri- 
cal  experiments;  but  he  had  much  difficulty  in  making 
it  fufSciently  thin  by  friction,  being  often  obliged  tj 
warm  his  glaffes,  to  feize  the  moment  of  tnfion,  VvdiAjh 
continued  but  a  fhort  time,  and  to  hazard  the  burning 
of  his  fingers. 

"  The  experiment  at  length  fucceeding,  the  Spa- 
nifli wax  appeared  with  its  opacity  and  natural  cc  lour 
when  it  reP.cited  the  light,  but  they  boili  dilapptared 
ill  the  tranfmitted  light.  He  obferved  tlie  fame  rings 
in  it  as  in  the  fuet  ;  and  indeed  he  could  perceive  but 
little  difference  .between  the  colour  of  fuet,  bpaniili 
wax,  common  wax,  or  refin  ;  except  that  this  lafl  fub- 
ftancc  did  not  make  the  colours  fo  vivid,  on  account 
of  the  too  great  tranfpareney  of  its  particles. 

"  The  fediment  of  urine  had  fumttiiing  more  par- 
ticular in  its  appearance,  as  its  colours  were  more 
lively.  Holding  it  above  the  flame,  its  colour  difap- 
peared ;  and  keeping  it  in  that  fituation,  there  were 
formed,  upon  its  furface,  ramifications,  like  thofe  of 
the  hoar  froll,  which  difappeared  as  the  glaffes  grew 
cold.  There  were  the  fame  ramifications  both  i.pon 
the  fuet  and  the  wax,  but  they  were  not  fo  cor.fidcr- 
able.  The  glafles  which  had  Spanifli  wax  and  refin 
between  them  adhered  with  fo  much  force,  that  they 
could  not  be  feparated  without  the  help  of  fire  ;  and 
when  they  began  to  grow  warm,  they  feparated  witli 
a  noife  like  that  of  a  glafs  brcakirg  in  the  fire,  though 
the  glafles  were  not  ^roken,  and  the  matter  between 
them  was  not  melted 

"  Scpirating  the   glaffes    whic'i    he    fiifl   ufcd  very. 
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fuddcnly,  he  obferved  upon  their  furface  very  thin 
vapours,  whicli  formed  different  colours,  but  prefent- 
ly  vaniflied  altogether. 

"  To  try  the  efFedt  of  vapour,  lie  breathed  up-on  • 
one  of  his  plates  of  glafs,  and  obferved  that  the  v>a. 
pours  which  adhered  to  the  glafTes  fometimes  formed, 
before  they  were  entirely  difperfed,  a  furprifing  va- 
riety of  colours.  This  experiment,  he  obkrves,  does 
not  always  fucceed  at  the  firft  trial.  The  glafs  muft 
be  breathed  upon  feveral  times,  and  care  muft  be  ta- 
ken to  wipe  it  every  time  with  one's  band,  both  to 
take  off  the  moifture,  and  alfo  to  make  upon  the  glafj 
a  kind  of  furrows,  which  contribute  very  much  to  the 
variety  of  colours,  by  making  inequalities  in  the  thick- 
nefles  of  the  vapours.  It  is  neceffary,  alfo,  that  th-e 
glafTes  on  which  thefe  experiments  are  made  have  no 
quickfilver  upon  them. 

"  When  the  particles  of  water  which  formed  this 
vapour  were  too  thick  to  exhibit  thefe  colours,  he 
ftruck  them  feveral  times  with  his  pencil,  in  order  to 
attenuate  them  ;  and  then  he  faw  an  infinity  of  fmall 
coloured  threads  which  fucceeded  one  another  with 
great  rapidity. 

"  Putting  a  drop  of  water  between  two  pieces  of 
common  glafs,  he  obferved  that  the  comprefiion  of  them 
produced  no  colour  ;  but  if,  while  they  were  compref- 
ied,  the  water  was  made  to  pafs  from  one  place  to  an- 
other, it  left  behind  it  large  ipots,  red,  yellow,  green, 
purple,  &c.  and  the  fpots  affumed  different  colours  with 
a  furprifing  rapidity,  and  prefented  to  the  eye  a  moll 
beautiful  variety  of  fliades. 

"  In  order  to  determine  with  greater  certainty  whe- 
ther they  were  vapours  that  caufed  the  colours  in  his 
firft  obfervationSjlie  firft  breathed  upon  one  of  his  plates 
of  glafs,  and  then  rubbed  them  againft  one  another, 
when  the  colours  appeared  in  the  fame  order  as  before, 
but  darker,  and  difperfed  in  confufion  in  the  places  oc- 
cupied by  the  vapours :  but  when  he  made  uie  of  fire, 
to  difiipate  the  watery  particles,  the  colours  refumed 
their  lullre. 

"  Newton,  having  introduced  a  drop  of  water  be- 
tween his  two  objeft-glaffes,  obferved,  that  in  propor- 
tion as  the  water  infinuated  itfelf  between  the  glaffes, 
the  colours  grew  fainter,  and  the  rings  were  contraft- 
cd  ;  and  afcribing  thefe  colours  to  the  thicknefs  of  the 
plate  of  water,  as  be  afcribed  the  former  to  that  of  the 
plate  of  air,  he  meafured  the  diameteis  of  the  colour- 
ed rings  made  by  the  plate  of  water,  and  concluded 
that  the  intervals  between  the  glaffcs  at  the  fimilar 
rings  of  thefe  two  mediums  were  nearly  as  three  to 
four ;  and  thence  he  inferred,  that  in  all  cafes,  thefe 
intervals  would  be  as  the  fines  of  the  refraftions  of  thefe 
.  mediums. 

"  The  Abbe  Mazeas,  in  order  to  affnre  hlmfclf 
whether,  agreeable  to  this  rule,  the  coloured  rings  of 
bis  glaffes  depended  upon  the  thicknefs  of  the  water 
only,  dipped  one  of  the  edges  of  his  coloured  glaffes 
in  a  veffel  of  water,  having  taken  care  to  wipe  and 
warm  them  well,  before  he  produced  his  colours  by 
friftion.  The  water  was  a  confiderable  time  in  ri- 
ling as  high  as  the  glaffes  ;  and  in  proportion  as  it 
afccnded,  he  perceived  a  very  thin  plate  of  water,  which 
feemcd  to  pafs  over  the  matter  which  he  thought 
produced  tlie  colours,  without  mixing  with  it  ;  for 
beyond  this  plate  of  water,  he  dill  perceived  the  co- 
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lours  in  the  fame  place  and  order,  but  deeper  and 
darker ;  and  holding  the  glaffes  above  the  flame  of  a 
candle,  he  faw  the  colourc  go  and  come  feveral  times 
as  he  moved  them  nearer  to  or  farther  from  the  flame. 
He  then  moiftened  both  the  glaffes  more  than  before  ; 
and  rubbing  them  as  ufual,  lie  always  faw  the  fame 
appearance  ;  and  fei'/.ing  the  moment  when  the  co- 
lours had  difappeared  to  feparate  the  glaffes,  he  al- 
ways found  that  they  were  wet.  On  this  account, 
he  thought  that  It  could  not  be  the  water  on  which 
the  colour  depended,  but  fome  fubftance  much  more 
fenfible  to  heat.  He  alfo  thought  that  thefe  coloured 
rings  could  not  be  owing  to  the  compreffion  of  the 
glaffes;  or  that,  if  tliis  circumftance  did  contribute 
any  thing  to  them,  it  feived  rather  to  modify  than  to 
generate  them. 

"  M.  du  Toxir  gave  particular  attention  to  the  pre-M.  du 
ceding  obfervations  of  the  Abbe  Mazeas.  He  repeat-T"""'  *  "''' 
ed  the  experiments  with  fome  variation  ot  cn-cum 
fiances,  particularly  comparing  them  with  thofe  of 
Sir  Ifaac  Newton.  He  is  fo  far  from  fuppofing  a  plate 
of  air  to  be  neceffary  to  the  formation  of  thefe  co- 
loured rings,  that  he  thinks  the  reafon  of  their  not  ap- 
pearing between  the  flat  plates  of  glafs  is  the  adhe- 
ring of  the  air  to  their  furfaces  ;  and  that  mere  pref- 
fure  is  not  fufficient  to  expel  It  ;  except,  as  the  Abb6 
Mazeas  obferved,  the  rings  had  before  been  made  in 
the  fame  place  ;  in  which  cafe,  fimple  appofition  with- 
out friiflion  is  fufficient  ;  the  air,  probably,  not  having 
had  time  to  apply  itfelf  fo  clofely  to  the  furface  of  the 
glafs.  The  contadl  of  fome  other  fubftanoes,  M.  du 
Tour  obferves,  is  not  fo  prejudicial  in  this  experiment 
as  that  of  air  ;  for  he  found,  that,  if  he  only  gave  the 
plates  a  flight  coating  of  any  kind  of  greafe,  the  rings 
would  appear  without  friftion.  Alfo  dipping  them 
/lightly  in  water,  or  wiping  them  with  his  finger,  would 
anfwer  the  fame  purpofe.  He  verified  his  conjeftures 
by  means  of  the  air-pump  :  for,  dipping  two  pieces 
of  glafs  in  water,  one  of  which  had  been  wiped,  and 
the  other  not,  the  former  appeared  to  have  no  bubbles 
adhering  to  it  when  the  air  was  exhaufled,  whereas 
the  other  had. 

"  When  one  of  the  glaffes  is  convex,  our  authof 
obferves,  that  the  particles  of  air  may  more  eafily 
make  their  efcape  by  preffnre  only  ;  whereas  their  re- 
treat Is  in  a  manner  cut  off  when  they  are  compreffed 
between  two  flat  furfaces.  The  alr.pump,  he  found, 
was  not  able  to  detach  thefe  particles  of  air  from  the 
furfaces  to  which  they  adhere;  leaving  thefe  flat  plates 
for  a  confiderable  time  in  an  exhaufted  receiver,  was 
not  fufficient  to  prepare  them  fo  well  for  the  experi- 
ment as  wiping  them. 

"  Befidcs  the  obfervations  on   the   colours  of  thinExpcn-    ' 
plates,  it  has  been   feen   that  Sir  Ilaac  New-ton    ima-memson 
gined  he  could    account  for  the  colours  exhibited  by'^"'""''*'') 
thick   ones   In  fome  cafes  in  a  fimilar  manner  ;   partl-*^    " 
cularly  in  thofe  curious  experiments  in  which  he  ad- 
mitted a  beam  of  light   through  a  hole  in  a  piece  of 
pafteboard,  and  obferved  the  rings  of  colours  rcfleftcd 
back  upon  it  by  a  concave  glafs  mirror  of  t-qnal  thick- 
nefs in  all  places.       Thefe  experiments  were  refumed, 
and  happily  purfued  by  the  Duke  de  Clianlnes,  who 
afcribed  thefe  colours  to  the  infleftionof  light*.   Chance*  5^,^.  , 
led  the  duke  to  obferve,  that  when  the  nearer  furface^.v. 
of  the  glafs  minor  was  clouded  by  breathing  upon  it, 
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•fd  as  lightly  to  tarnlfh  it,  a  wliite  diiTiifed  and  vivid 
light  was  icen  upon  the  pafteboard,  and  all  the  colours 
of  the  rings  became  much  ftronger,  and  more  diftinft. 
This  appearance  he  made  conftant  by  moiftening  the 
furface  of  the  mirror  with  a  little  milk  and  water,  and 
fufFering  it  to  dry  upon  it. 

"  In  all  his  experiments  upon  this  fubjeft,  he  found, 
that  when  the  rays  fell  converging  on  the  furface  of 
the  mirror,  the  rings  were  hardly  vifible  ;  when  they 
fell  parallel  upon  it,  as  they  mud  have  done  in  all  the 
experiments  of  Newton,  they  appeared  fnfficiently 
diftinft  ;  but  when,  by  means  of  a  convex  lens  placed 
in  the  hole  of  the  window,  they  were  made  to  diverge 
from  the  centre  of  the  fphere  to  which  the  mirror  was 
ground,  fo  that  they  fell  perpendicularly  on  the  furface 
of  the  mirror,  the  colours  were  as  vivid  as  he  could 
make  them.  In  this  cafe  he  could  remove  the  reflec- 
ted image  to  a  great  diftance  from  the  hole,  without 
making  the  rings  difappear  ;  and  he  could  plainly  per- 
ceive them  to  arife  from  their  central  fpots,  which  chan- 
ged their  colours  feveral  times. 

"  The  effeft  of  tarniftiing  the  mirror  convinced  him, 
that  thefe  coloured  rings  depended  on  the  firll  furface 
of  the  mirror  ;  and  that  the  fecond  furface,  or  that 
which  reflefted  them  after  they  had  pafFed  the  firil, 
only  ferved  to  colleft  them  and  throw  them  upon  the 
pafteboard  in  a  quantity  fufficient  to  make  them  vifi- 
ble J  and  he  was  confirmed  in  bis  fuppofition  by  the 
following  experiments. 

"  He  took  a  planoconvex  objeft  glafs,  of  fix  feet 
focus,  and  placed  it  fix  feet  from  the  paftcboard  with 
its  convex  fide  towards  it.  By  this  means  the  rays 
which  fell  upon  that  furface,  after  being  refrafted  there, 
were  tranfmitted  through  the  thicknefs  of  the  glafs,  pa- 
jallel  to  one  another,  and  fell  perpendicularly  on  the 
plane  furface  that  reflcfted  them,  and,  in  their  return, 
would  be  collected  upon  the  pafteboard.  In  thefe  cir- 
cuniftanccs  the  rings  appeared  very  diftinft  after  he  had 
tarniflied  the  convex  furface,  which  in  this  pofition 
was  next  to  the  light. 

"  Turning  the  fame  glafs  the  contrary  way,  fo  that 
the  plane  furface  was  towards  the  pafteboard,  he  could 
perceive  none  of  the  rings  at  the  diftance  of  fix- feet  ; 
but  they  were  vifible  at  the  diftance  of  three  feet  ; 
becaufe  at  that  diftance  the  fecond  furface  refiefted 
the  rays  by  its  concavity  direftly  towards  the  pafte- 
board. 

"  Thefe  two  experiments  demonftrate  the  ufe  of  the 
fecond  furface  of  the  mirror,  and  fhow  the  manner  of 
placing  it  to  moft  advantage.  Thofc  that  follow  ftiow 
the  ufe  of  the  firft  furface  with  refpeft  to  thefe  rings; 
and  he  was  led  to  make  them  by  the  cafual  obferva- 
tion  above  mentioned. 

"  Newtcn,  he  obferves,  had  remarked,  that  when  he 
made  ufe  of  a  mirror  of  the  fnme  focus  with  the  firft 
lie  had  ufcd,  but  of  twice  the  thicknefs,  he  tound  the 
diameter  of  the  rings  much  fmaller  than  before.  This 
obfervation  the  duke  thought  favourable  to  his  own 
condufions  ;  for  if  thefe  rings  depend  upon  the  firft 
furface,  the  nearer  it  is  to  the  fecond,  which  only  re- 
flcdls  the  ray  tranfmitted  f n  m  it,  the  larger  they  ought 
to  appear  upon  the  paftcboard. 

"  To  afcertain  this  faft,  he  thought  of  making  ufe 
of  two  moveable  fui  faces;  and  to  make  ufe  of  a  mi- 
crometer to  meafure  the  diftance  between  them  with 
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exadlnefs.  For  this  purpofe  he  took  a  itietallic  mirror 
belonging  to  a  reflctling  telefcope,  being  part  of  a 
fphere  often  feet  radius;  and  he  fixed  it  firm  upon  a 
foot  in  which  was  a  groove  that  carried  a  light  frame, 
to  which  was  faftened  a  thin  piece  of  talk  tarnifhed 
with  milk  and  water.  The  frame  that  fupported  the 
piece  of  talk  could  either  be  brought  into  contaft  with 
the  mirror,  or  be  removed  to  the  diftance  of  ~itrht  or 
nine  inches  from  it,  and  the  micrometer  ihowed  to  the 
utmoft  exaftnefs  the  leaft  motion  of  the  frame. 

"  Having  placed  this  mirror  ten  feet  from  the  parte- 
board,  that  is,  at  the  diftance  of  the  radius  of  its  own 
fphere,  he  obfcrved  the  rings  to  appear  very  diftinft  : 
the  form  of  his  mirror  being  very  true  :  but  the  dia- 
meter of  the  rings  upon  the  pafteboard  varied  with  the 
diftance  of  the  talk  from  tlie  mirror  :  fo  that  they  were 
very  large  vi^hen  the  talk  was  near  the  mirror,  and  very 
fmall  when  it  was  placed  at  the  diilance  of  feven  or 
eight  inches. 

"  Thefe  experiments  proved,  that  the  rings  were 
formed  by  the  firft  furface,  and  reflected  by  the  fe- 
cond ;  but  it  ftill  remained  to  be  determined  in  what 
manner  they  were  formed.  He  imagined  that  the 
fnrall  pencils  of  rays  that  were  tranfmitted  through 
the  pores  of  the  glafs,  or  any  other  tranfparent  fub- 
ftance,  might  fuffer  a  kind  of  infleftion,  which  might 
change  the  cylinder  which  they  formed  into  a  trun- 
cated cone,  either  by  means  of  their  different  degrees 
of  inflexibility,  or  by  the  different  diftances  at  which 
they  pafs  by  the  edges  of  the  fmall  hole  through  which 
they  are  tranfmitted.  Purfuing  this  idea,  he  thought 
of  making  ufe  of  fome  body,  the  pores  of  which  were 
of  a  known  and  determined  (hape.  Inftead,  therefore, 
of  the  piece  of  talk,  he  placed  a  piece  of  fine  linen  in 
the  above-mentioned  frame,  ftretching  it  as  even  as 
poffible,  to  make  the  pores  formed  by  the  threads  more 
exaft,  and  more  permeable  by  the  light  ;  and  he  foon 
found,  with  great  pleafure,  that  his  conjefture  was 
verified  ;  for  inftead  of  the  circular  rings  which  he  had 
before,  they  were  now  manifeftly  fquare,  though  their 
angles  were  a  little  rounded  ;  and  they  were  colour- 
ed as  the  others,  though  the  light  was  not  very  vi- 
vid, on  account  of  the  quantity  that  was  ftoppcd  by 
the  niuflin. 

"  When,  inftead  of  the  muflin,  he  ilretched  acrofs 
his  frame  fine  filver  wires  exattly  parallel,  at  the  di- 
ftance of  about  three  quarters  of  a  line,  or  a  whole 
line  from  one  another,  without  any  other  wires  acrofs 
them  ;  inftead  of  the  rings  which  he  had  feen  before, 
there  was  nothing  upon  the  pafteboard  but  a  gleam  of 
white  light,  divided  by  many  fmall  ftrcaks,  coloured 
in  a  very  vivid  manner,  and  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
rings." 

Thus  we  have  another  hypothe fis  of  the  formation  Another 
of  colours,  namely,  by  the  inflcftion   of  light  in    its  th.-ory  of 
paflage   out  from  between  the  folid  and  impenetrable <:''''»"■'• 
particles  of  which  bodies    are  compofed.      It  is,  how- 
ever, very  difficult,  upon  the  hypothefis  either  of  Sir 
Ifaac  Newton,   or  that  of  the  duke  de  Chaulnos,   to 
give  a  reafon  why   bodies  that  are  not   entirely  white', 
fhould  not  appear  varioufiy  coloufed.      For  it  appears 
from  Sir  Ifaac  Newton's  experiments,  that  plates  of 
different  denfity  are  capable   of  exhibiting   the   fame 
colours  ;  and  that  where  a  plate  is  cuntinually  varying 
in  denfity,  it  will  produce  all  the  colours.     Now  it  is 
JL  evident) 
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ividenf,  that  the  p'.ates  of  which  we  fuppofe  all  na- 
tural bodies  to  be  compoftd,  muft  be  fimilar  to  one 
that  is  perpetually  varying  in  its  thicknefs  ;  for  fuppo- 
fing  the  plates  of  which  any  fubftance  is  compofed  to 
be  of  any  dtterminate  thicknefs,  9  millionth  parts  of 
an  inch  for  indance  ;  fuch  of  the  rays  as  are  reficfted 
from  this  plale  will  be  red.  But  if  any  of  them  pe- 
netrate to  the  depth  of  11^  of  thefe  parts,  they  will 
be  rcflcfted  of  a  violet  colour,  &c.  and  thus  muft  al- 
loy and  obfcure  the  red  ;  and  fo  of  others.  If  we 
fuppofe  the  colours  to  be  produced  by  infleftion,  it 
will  be  equally  difficult  to  account  for  fome  particular 
rays  being  inflefled  and  others  not  ;  feting  we  ob- 
fcrve  that  all  of  them  are  capable  of  being  infleflei 
by  every-  fubftance  whatever,  when  they  pafs  very 
near  it.  In  fome  cafes,  toO)  colours  are  produced 
when  the  light  is  neither  refrafted  nor  infle£led,  as  far 
as  we  can  judge  ;  and  this  feems  to  obfcure  the  theory 
of  chromatics  more  than  any  thing  we  have  yet  men- 
tioned. 

As  the  experhnents  we  are  now  about  to  mention 
are  of  the  greateft  importance,  and  in  direft  terms  con- 
tradift  one  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton's,  we  fhall  give  a  full 
account  of  them,  from  Prieftley's  Hiftory  of  Vifion, 
18         &c.  with  his  remarks  thereon. 
One  of  Sir        The  experiment  in  queftion  is  the  eighth  of  New- 
Itac  New-  f^^^.g  fecond  book  of  Optics:  "  He  (Sir  Ifaac  New- 
rinients'' "  '°")  ^0""'',  he  fays,  that  when   light  goes  out  of  air 
found  to  be  through  feveral    contiguous    refrafting   mediums,    as 
erroneous,    through  water  and   glafs,  and  thence   goes  out   again 
into  air,  whether  the  refrafting  furfaces  be  parallel  or 
inclined  to  one  another,  that  light,  as  often  as,  by  con- 
trary refraftions,  it  is  fo  correfted,  that  it  emerges  in 
lines  parallel  to  thofe  in  which  it  was  incident,  con- 
tinues  ever  after  to  be   white  ;  but   if  the  emergent 
rays  be  inclined  to  the  incident,  the  whitenefs  of  the 
emerging  light   will,  by  degrees,  in  palling  on   from 
the  place  of  emergence,  become  tinged   at  its  tdges 
with- colours.      This  he  tried  by  refrafting  light  with 
prifms  of  glafs,  placed  within  a  prifmatic  veflel  of  wa- 
ter. 

"  By  theorems,  deduced  from  this  experiment,  he 
infers,  that  the  refraftion  of  the  rays  of  every-  fort, 
made  out  of  any  medium  into  air,  are  known  by  ha- 
ving the  refraftion  of  the  rays  of  any  one  fort  ;  and  al- 
fo,  that  the  refraftion  out  of  one  medium  into  another 
is  found  as  often  as  we  have  the  refraftions  out  of 
them  both  into  any  third  medium. 

"  On  the  contrary,  a  Swedilh  philofopher  (M.  Klin- 
*  :''ii'J.  genftierna)  obferves*,  that  in  this  experiment,  the 
AHiir.d,  rays  of  light,  after  paffing  through  the  water  and  the 
vol.  ivi.  glafs,  tliough  they  come  out  parallel  to  the  incident 
rays,  will  be  coloured  ;  but  that  the  fmaller  the  glafs 
prifm  is,  the  nearer  will  the  refult  of  it  approach  to 
Newton's  defcription. 

"  This  paper  of  M.  Klingenftierna,  being  communi- 
cated to  Mr  DoUond  by  M.  Mallet,  made  him  enter- 
fain  doubts  concerning  Newton's  report  of  the  refult 
of  his  experiment,  and  determined  him  to  have  re- 
courfe  to  experiments  of  his  own. 

"  He  therefore  cemented  together  two  plates  of 
parallel  glafs,  at  their  edges,  fo  as  to  form  a  prifmatic 
KefTcl  when  flopped  at  the  ends  or  bafcs ;  and  the  edge 
being  turned  downwards,  he  placed  in  it  a  glafs  prifm 
vrith  one  of  its  edges  upwards,  and  filled  up  the  va- 
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cancy  with  clear  water  ;  fo  that  the  refraftion  of  the 
prifm  was  contrived  to  be  contrary  to  that  of  the  wa' 
ter,  in  order  that  a  ray  of  light,  tranfmitted  through 
both  thefe  refrafting  mediums,  might  be  affefted  by  the 
difference  only  between  the  two  refraftions.  As  he 
found  the  water  to  refraft  more  or  lefs  than  the  glafs 
prifm,  he  diminiftied  or  increafed  the  angle  between 
the  glafs  plates,  till  he  found  the  two  contrary  refrac- 
tionj  to  be  equal,  which  he  difcovered  by  viewing  an 
objeft  through  this  double  prifm.  For  when  it  ap- 
peared neither  raifed  nor  deprefted,  he  was  fatisfied  that 
the  refraftions  were  equal,  and  that  the  emergent  rays 
were  parallel  to  the  incident. 

"  Now,  according  to  the  prevailing  opinion,  he  ob- 
ferves,  that  the  objeft  ftiould  have  appeared  through 
this  double  prifm  in  its  natural  colour  ;  for  if  the  dif- 
ference  of  refrangibility  had  been  in  all  refpefts  equal, 
in  the  two  equal  refraftions,  they  would  have  reftified        j. 
each  other.     But  this  experiment  fully  proved  the  fal- Colours 
lacy  of  the  received  opinion,  by  ftiowing  the  divergen- P^.°''"<^f<J' 
cy  of  the  light  by  the  glafs  prifm  to  be  almoft  double ^^^°""«; 
of  that  by  the   water;  for  the  image   of  the  objeft,  refle^"^! 
though  not  at  all  refrafted,   was  yet  as  much  infefted'  \ 

with  prifmatic  colours  as  though  it  had  been  feen 
through  a  glafs  wedge  only  whofe  angle  was  near  30 
degrees.  ' 

•'  This  experiment  is  the  very  fame  with  that  of  Sir 
Ifaac  Newton  above  mentioned,  notwithftanding  the  \ 

refult  was  fo  remarkably  different :  but  Mr  Dollond 
afTures  us,  that  he  ufed  all  pofiible  precaution  and  care 
in  his  procefs  ;  and  he  kept  his  apparatus  by  him,  that 
he  might  evince  the  truth  of  what  he  wrote,  whenever 
he  ftiould  be  properly  required  to  do  it. 

"  He  plainly  faw,  however,  that  if  the  refrafting 
angle  of  the  water-veflel  could  have  admitted  of  a  fuf- 
ficient  increafe,  the  divergency  of  the  coloured  rays 
would  have  been  greatly  diminiftied,  or  entirely  refti-  • 

fied  ;  and  that  there  would  have  been  a  very  great  re- 
fraftion without  colour,  as  he  had  already  produced  a 
great  difcolouring  without  refraftion  ;  but  the  incon- 
veniency  of  fo  large  an  angle  as  that  of  the  prifmatic 
vefTel  muft  have  been,  to  bring  the  light  to  an  equal 
divergency  with  that  of  the  glafs  prifm,  whofe  angle 
was  about  60",  made  it  neceftary  to  try  fome  experi- 
ments of  the  fame  kind  with  fmaller  angles. 

"  Accordingly  he  got  a  wedge  of  plate-glafs,  the 
angle  of  which  was  only  nine  degrees  ;  and,  ufing  it 
in  the  fame  circumftances,  he  increafed  the  angle  of 
the  water  wedge,  in  which  it  was  placed,  till  the  diver- 
gency of  the  light  by  the  water  was  equal  to  that  by 
the  glafs ;  that  is,  till  the  image  of  the  objeft,  though 
conftdcrably  refrafted  by  the  exccfs  of  the  refraftioa 
of  the  water,  appeared  neverthelefs  quite  free  from  any 
colours  proceeding  from  the  difterent  refrangibility  of 
the  light. 

"  Notwithftanding  it  evidently  appeared,  I  may  fay  Defence 
to  almoft  all  philofophers,  that  Mr  Dollond  had  madesj-  liaac. 
a  real  difcovery  of  fomcthing  not  comprehended  in 
the  optical  principles  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  it  did  not 
appear  to  fo  fcniiblc  a  man,  and  fo  good  a  mathema- 
tician as  Mr  Murdoch  is  univcrfally  acknowledged  to 
be.  Upon  this  occafion  he  interpofed  in  the  defence, 
as  he  Imagined,  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  ;  maintaining, 
that  Mr  DuUond's  pufit'ons,  which  he  fays,  he  knows 
not  by  what  miftiap  have  been  deemed  paradoxes  in 
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Sir  Ifaac's  tVieory  oF  light,  are  really  the  neceffary  con- 
fequerices  of  it.  He  alfo  endeavours  to  fhow,  that 
Sir  Ifaac  might  not  be  miilaken  in  his  account  of 
the  experiment  above  mentioned.  But  admitting  all 
that  he  advances  in  this  part  of  his  defence,  Newton 
mull  have  made  uie  of  a  prifm  with  a  much  fmaller  re- 
fracting angle  than,  from  his  own  account  of  his  expe- 
riments, we  have  any  reafon  to  believe  he  ever  did  make 
ufe  of. 

"  The  faft  probably  was,  that  Sir  Ifaac  deceived 
himfelf  in  this  cafe,  by  attending  to  what  he  imagined 
to  be  the  clear  confequences  of  his  other  experiments  ; 
and  though  the  light  he  faw  was  certainly  tinged  with 
colours,  and  he  muft  have  feen  it  to  be  fo,  yet  he  might 
imagine  that  this  circumftance  arofe  from  fome  imper. 
feelion  in  his  prifms,  or  in  the  difpofition  of  thera, 
which  he  did  not  think  it  worth  his  while  to  exa- 
mine. It  is  alfo  obferTable,  that  Sir  Ifaac  is  not  fo 
particular  in  his  defcription  of  his  prifms,  and  other 
parts  of  his  apparatus,  in  his  account  of  this  experi- 
ment, as  he  generally  is  in  other  cafes,  and  therefore 
probably  wrote  his  account  of  it  from  his  memory 
only. 

"  Much  has  been  faid  on  this  experiment ;  and  it  is 
thought  very  extraordinary,  that  a  man  of  Sir  Ifaac's  ac- 
curate attention  fhould  have  overlooked  a  circumftance, 
the  effect  of  which  now  appears  to  be  fo  conCderable. 
But  it  has  happily  occurred  to  Mr  Mitchel,  that,  as  Sir 
Ifaac  Newton  obferves,  he  ufcd  to  put  faccharum  fa- 
turni  into  his  water  to  increafe  its  refraftive  power, 
the  lead,  even  in  this  form,  might  increafe  the  difil- 
pative  refraSion,  as  it  does  in  the  compofition  of  glafs  ; 
and  if  fo,  that  this  would  account  for  Newton's  not 
finding  his  diffipative  power  of  water  lefs  than  that  of 
the  glafs  prifms,  which  he  otherwife  ought  to  have 
done,  if  he  had  tried  the  experiment  as  he  faid  he  did. 

"  Accordingly  he  included  a  prifm  of  glafs  in  wa- 
ter, as  highly  impregnated  with  faccharum  faturni 
as  it  would  bear,  the  proportion  of  faccharum  to  wa- 
ter being  about  as  5  to  II.  When  the  image,  feen 
through  the  water  (fo  impregnated)  and  a  gh'Js  prifm, 
was  in  its  natural  place,  it  ftill  was  coloured,  though 
very  little  :  he  thought  not  more  than  a  fourth  part 
as  much  as  when  feen  through  plain  water,  and  the 
prifm  in  its  natural  place  ;  fo  that  he  had  no  doubt, 
but  that,  if  his  prifm  had  had  a  little  lefs  of  the  dif- 
perfing  power,  its  errors  would  have  been  perfectly 
correftej." 

Belides  the  experiments  of  Mr  Delaval  above  rcla- 
ted,  and  which  were  made  on  the  colours  ot  tranf- 
parent  bodies,  he  has  lately  publifhed  an  account  of 
fome  made  upon  the  permanent  colours  of  opaque  fub- 
ftances  ;  tiie  difcovery  of  which  muft  be  of  the  ut- 
moft  confequence  in  the  arts  of  colour-making  and  dye- 
nig.  Thcfe  arts,  he  obferves,  were  in  very  remote 
ages  carried  to  the  utmoft  height  of  perfcAion  m  the 
countries  of  Phoenicia,  Egypt,  Paleftine,  India,  &c. 
and  that  liie  inhabitants  of  thefe  countries  alfo  ex- 
celled in  the  art  of  imitating  gems,  and  tinging  glafs 
and  enamel  of  various  coluurs.  The  colours  ufed  in 
very  ancient  paintings  were  as  various  as  thofe  now  in 
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ufe,  and  greatly  fuperior  both  in  beauty  and  durabi- 
lity. The  paints  ufed  by  Apelles  were  fo  bright,  that 
he  was  obliged  to  glaze  his  piftiires  with  a  dark  co- 
loured varnilh,  left  the  eye  fhould  be  offended  by  their 
exceflive  brightnefs  ;  and  even  thefe  were  inferior  to 
what  had  been  ufed  among  the  ancient  Egyptian?. 
Pliny  complains  that  the  art  of  painting  was  greatly 
decayed  in  his  time  ;  and  the  moderns  were  not  fur- 
nidled  with  any  means  of  retrieving  the  art,  until  they 
began  to  avail  themfelves  of  experimental  obferva- 
tione.  jj 

The  changes  of  colour  in  permanently  coloured  bo-  Thefe  co- 
dies,  our  author  obferves,  are  produced  by  the  fame'""''  ^"^ , 
laws  which  take  place  in  transparent  colourlefs  '^ub- }""  ';,  "^'' 
Uances  ;  and  the  experiments  by  which  they  can  bedivifion  of 
inveftigdted  ironfift  chiefly  of  variou«  methods  of  uni-tl.e  coIour« 
ting  the  colouring  particles  into  larger,  or  dividing '"g  P^'i* 
thera  into  fmaller  mafles.  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  made  hi»' 
experiments  chiefly  on  tranfparent  fubftances  ;  and  in 
the  few  places  where  he  treats  of  others,  acknowledges 
his  deficiency  of  experiments.  He  makes  the  follow- 
ing  remark,  however,  on  thofe  bodies  which  refleft 
one  kind  of  h'ght  and  tranfmit  another,  vIe.  that  "  If 
thefe  glafles  or  liquors  were  fo  thick  and  mafly  that  no 
light  could  get  through  them,  he  qucftioned  whether 
they  would  not,  like  other  opaque  bodies,  appear  of 
one  and  the  fame  colour  in  all  poGtIons  of  the  eye  ; 
though  he  could  not  yet  affirm  it  from  experience." 
It  was  the  opinion  of  this  great  philofopher,  that  all 
coloured  matter  reflefts  the  rays  of  light,  fome  refleft- 
ing  the  more  refrangible,  and  others  the  lefs  refrangible 
rays  more  copioufly  ;  and  that  this  is  not  only  a  true 
reafon  of  thefe  colours,  but  likewife  the  only  reafon. 
He  was  likewife  of  opinion,  that  opaque  bodies  refleft 
the  h'ght  from  their  interior  furface  by  fome  power  of 
the  body  evenly  diffufed  over  and  external  to  it.  With, 
regard  to  tranfparent-coloured  liquors,  he  exprefles 
himfelf  In  the  following  manner  :  "  A  tranfparent 
body,  which  looks  of  any  colour  by  tranfmitted  light, 
may  alfo  look  of  the  fame  colour  by  reflefted  light  ; 
the  light  of  that  colour  being  reflefted  by  the  farther 
furface  of  that  body,  or  by  the  air  beyond  it  :  and  then 
the  refletled  colour  will  be  diminlfhed,  and  perhaps 
ceafe,  by  making  the  body  very  thick,  and  pitching  it 
on  the  back  fide  to  dirainiflr  the  reflexion  of  itsfarther 
furface,  fo  that  the  light  reflei5ted  from  the  tinging  par- 
ticles may  predominate.  In  fuch  cafes,  the  coluur  of 
the  reflcftcd  light  will  be  apt  to  vary  from  that  of  the 
light  tranfmitted." 

To  invelligate  the  truth  of  thefe  opinions,  Mr  Dela- 
val entered  upon  a  courfe  of  experiments  with  tranf- 
parent coloured  liquors  and  glaffes,  as  well  as  with 
opaque  and  femitranfparent  bodies.  From  thefe  he 
difcovered  feveral  remarkable  properties  of  the  colour- 
ing matter  ;  particularly,  that  in  tranfparent  coloured 
fubftances  it  does  not  reflcft  any  light  ;  and  when,  by 
intercepting  the  llglit  which  was  tranfmitted,  it  is  hin- 
dered from  pafling  through  fuch  fubftances,  they  do 
not  vary  from  their  former  colour  to  any  other,  but 
become  entirely  black  (a). 

This  incapacity  of  the  colouring  particles  of  tranf- 
L   2  parent 


(a)  Here  o«r  author  obferves,  that  he  makes  ufe  of  the  world  c»l«ur  only  to  exprtfo  thofe  called  primary  f. 
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2.1         parent  bodies  to  refleft  ligbl,  being  deduced  from  very 
No  light      Dumeroiis  experiments,  may  therefore  be  held  as  a  ge- 
bythc"^co-   "^""^^  '^^^'      ^'  ^^'"   appear  the  more  exteiifive,  if  we 
louring        confider,  that,  for  the  mod  part,  the  tinging  particks 
particles,      of  liauors  or  other  tranfparcr.t  fubflances  are  extrafled 
from  opaque  bodies  ;  that  the  opaque  bodies  owe  their 
colours  to  thofe  particles,   in  like  manner  as  the  tranf- 
pareiit  fubftances  do  ;  and  that  by  the  lofs  of  them  they 
are  deprived  of  tlieir  colours. 
Appvatus         For  making  his  experiments,  Mr  Delaval  ufed  fmall 
for  malving  phials  of  flint-glafs,  whofe  form  was  a  par.-'I!tlopiped,and 
tlicf  txpu-  thfJi-  height,  cxclnfive  of  the  neck,   about  two  inches, 
riments.       ^j^^  ^^^^  about  an  inch  fquare,  and  the  neck  two  inches 
in   length.     The  bottom  and  three  fides  of  each  of 
thefe  phials  were  covered  with  a  black  varnifh  ;  the  cy- 
lindrical  neck,    and    the   anterior  fide,  except  at   its 
edges,  being  left  uncovered.     He  was  careful  to  avoid 
anv  crevices  in  the  varnifli,  that  no  light  might  be  ad- 
mitted  except  through  the  neck  or  anterior  fide  of  the 
phials. 

In  thefe  experiments  it  is  of  importance  to  have  the 

phials  perfeftly  clean  ;  and  as  many  of  the  liquors  are 

apt  to  depofit  a  fediment,  they  ought  to  be  put  into 

the  phials  only  at  the  time  the  experiments  are  to  be 

made.    The  uncovered  fide  of  the  phials  (hould  not  be 

placed  oppofite  to  the  window  through  which  the  light 

is  admitted  ;  becaufe  in  that  fituation  the  light  would 

be  refieded  from  the  farther  fide  of  the  phial ;  and  our 

author   obferves,  that   fmooth  black  fubftances  refleA 

light  very  powerfully.      But  as  it  is  a  principal  objcft 

in  the  e.-cpcriment,  that  no  light  be  tranfmitted  through 

the  liquor,   this   is   beft  accompliflied  by  placing  the 

uncovered  fide  of  the  phial  in   fuch  a  fituation  that  it 

may  form  a  right  angle  with  the  window. 

The  colour-      With  thefe  precautions,  our  author  viewed  a  great 

ing  niitter    -un'.bcr  of  folutions,   both   of  coloured  metallic  falts 

only  Ihows  and  of  the  tinging  matter  of  vegetables  ;  univerfally  ob- 

'  '   '.  Y     .  fervinir,  that  the  colour  by  reflcftion  was  black,  what- 

trBiumittcd  .t>'  ■     '    A   ,        .         r     ■         11-    I  rr 

li"-ht.  '^'f  ''  might  be  when  viewed  by  tn-inlmitted  light.     Jt 

thefe  liquors,  however,  arc  furcad  thin  upon  any  white 
ground,  they  appear  of  the  fame  colour  as  when  viewed 
by  tranfir.itted  light  ;  but  on  a  black  ground  they 
afford  no  colour,  unlels  the  black  body  be  polifhed  ;  in 
which  cafe  the  rcfleftion  of  the  light  through  it  pro- 
duces the  fame  tifedl  as  tranfmiffion. 

The  experiments  with  tinged  gl.iffes  were  in  many 
refpects  analogous  to  thofe  with  tranfparent  coloured 
liquors.  For  thefe  he  made  feveral  parcels  of  colour, 
lefs  glaffes,  principally  ufing  one  compofed  of  equal  parts 
of  borax  and  white  fand.  The  ghifs  was  reduced  to 
powder,  and  afterwards  ground,  together  with  the  in- 
gredients by  which  the  colours  were  imparted.  "  This 
method  (lays  he)  of  incorporating  the  tinging  particles 
is  greatly  preferable  to  niixi..g  them  with  the  law  ma- 
terials ;  and  the  glalTes  thus  compoled  excel  moft  o- 
thers  in  hardnefs,  being  fcarcely  inferior  in  lultre  to 
real  gems." 

The  rcluk  of  all  the  experiments  made  in  this  man- 
ner was,  thai  when  rnatti-r  is  ot  fuch  chinnefs,  and  the 
singe  fo  diluted,  that  light  can  be  traufmittea  through 


it,  the  glafies  then  appear  vividly  coloured  ;  but  when 
they  are  in  larger  maffes,  and  the  tinging  matter  is 
more  denfcly  difFufed  through  them,  they  appear  black; 
for  thefe,  as  well  as  the  tranfparent  coloured  liquors, 
fhow  their  colour  by  tranfmiffion'.  The  following 
experiments  were  made  with  a  view  to  determine  the 
proportion  of  tinging  matter  which  produces  colour 
or  blacknefs.  ,5 

1.  Glafs  was  tinged  green  by  adding  to  it  ^-'^th  ofExperi- 
its  weight  of  copper  ;  and  that  whether  the  latter  was'"e"'5"> 
ufed  in  its  metallic  or  calcined  ftate.  fhr™'!'* 

2.  A  blue  gl.ifs  was  made  by  the  addition  of  zaffre,  portion  of 
a  purple  one  by  manganefe,  a  red  glafs  by  gold,  andtin^iing 
yellow  glaffes   by   filver  and  calcined  iron.      A  yellow  !>^"er. 
glafs  relcmbling  a  topaz  was  llkewife  made  by  the  ad- 
dition of  a  fmall  quantity  of  charcoal  in  powder.  The 

fame  colour  was  llkewife  procured  by  the  addition  of 
wheat-flour,  rofiii,  and  feveral  other  inflammable  mat- 


ters.    Small    pieces    of   each  of    thefe  glaffes  being 
ground  by  a 
ent  colours. 


pieces    ( 
hpidary, 


refembled  gems  of  their  differ- 


3.  Having  formed  pieces  of  fuch  glaffes  about  two 
inches  thick,  he  inclofed  them  in  black  cloth  on  all 
fides,  except  their  farther  and  anterior  furfaces.  In 
this  fituation  each  of  them  fhowed  a  vivid  colour  when 
light  was  tranfmitted  through  them  ;  but  when  the 
pofterior  furface  was  llkewife  covered  with  the  cloth 
to  prevent  this  tranfmiffion,  no  other  colour  than  black 
was  exhibited  by  any  of  them. 

4.  When  plates  of  tranfparent-coloured  glafs,  fome- 
what  thicker  than  common  window-glafs,  were  mad&> 
ufe  of,  they  always  exhibited  their  colours  by  tranf- 
mitted llglit. 

^.  On  intercepting  the  light  tranfmitted  through 
thefe  coloured  plates,  they  as  conftantly  appeared  black 
when  placed  in  fuch  a  direftion  as  to  form  a  right  angle  ' 

with  the  window.  I 

From  thefe  phenomena  Mr  Delaval  deduced  the 
following  obfervations  ;  I.  That  the  colouring  particles  ! 

do  not  refltCf  any  light.      2.  That  a  medium,  fuch  as  1 

Sir  Ifaac  Newton  has  defcribed,  is  diffufed  over  both  | 

the  anterior  and  farther  furfaces  of  the  plates,  where-  I 

by  objeAs  are  equally  and  regularly  refledled  as  by  a 
mirror.  Hence,  when  it  is  laid  that  light  is  reflefted 
by  the  furface  of  any  fubllance,  it  fhould  be  under- 
ftood  from  this  expveffion,  that  the  reflection  is  effect- 
ed by  the  medium  diffufed  over  its  furface.  j^ 

6.  When  a  lighted  candle  is  placed  near  one  of  thofe  On  the  re.' 
coloured  plates,  the  flame  Is  refteAed  by  the  medium  fl<^"^'.°"°* 
which  is  diifuicd  over  the  anterior  furface.  The  image'  *"  'f,  1',' 
thus  reflcfted  entirely  refembles  the  flame  in  fize  and (-oloured 
colour  ;  being  fcarcely  diminifhed,  and  not  in  the  kaftglaffes.  j 
tinged  by  the  coloured  glafs. 

7.  If  the  plate  be  not  fo  Intenfely  coloured,  or  fo  ' 
maffy,  as  to  hinder  the  tranfmiffion  of  the  light  of  the  \ 
candle,  there  appears  a  fecondary  Image  of  the  flame, 

which  is  reflefted  by  the  medium  contiguous  to  the 
farther  furface   of  the  glafs;  and  as  die  light  thus  re-  i 

flefted  pafies  through  the  coloured  glafs,  it  is   tinged  | 

very  vividly.  8.   When 


fuch  a  mixture  of  them  as  does  not  compofe  whitenefs,  or  any  of  the  gradations  between  white  and  black  ;  fuch 
a8__are  called  by  Sir  Ilaac  Newton,  gray,  dun,  or  rulfct  brown. 
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8.  When  the  glafs  ufed  in  this  experiment  is  of  a 
green  colour,  the  image  of  the  flame  is  always  of  a 
bright  green  ;  and  when  glalTes  of  other  colours  are 
ufeJ,  tiiat  of  the  fecondary  flame  is  always  the  fame 
"with  that  of  the  glafs. 

Q.  The  fecondary  image  is  Icfs  than  that  refledled 
from  the  anterior  furface.  This  diminution  is  occa- 
lioned  by  the  lofs  of  that  part  of  the  light  which  is 
abforbed  in  paffing  through  the  coloured  glafs.  For 
whenever  any  medium  tranfmits  one  fort  of  rays  more 
copiouny  than  the  reft,  it  Hops  a  great  part  of  the  dif- 
ferently coloured  rays.  Much  more  light  alfo  is  loll  in 
pafling  through  coloured  than  tranfparent  fubftances. 
In  making  tlufe  obfervations,  it  is  proper  to  choofe 
coloured  plates  of  glafs  which  are  not  in  every  part  of 
an  equal  thick nefs,  that  the  fecondary  image  may  not 
coincide  with  that  rcflefled  from  the  anterior  furface, 
and  be  intercepted  by  it. 

lo.  When  the  plates  are  fo  thick,  and  fo  coploufly 
coloured,  that  the  light  cannot  penetrate  to  their  far- 
ther furface,  they  appear  intenlely  black  in  whatever 
direftlon  they  ar€  viewed,  and  afford  no  fecondary 
image,  but  only  refleft,  from  their  anterior  furface, 
the  flame,  or  any  other  objefts  that  are  oppofed  to 
them.  Thefe  objefts  are  reprefented  in  their  own 
proper  colours,  and  are  as  free  from  tinge  as  thofe  re- 
fledled from  quickfdvered  glafs,  or  fpecula  made  of 
white  metals. 

Hence  again  it  is  manifeft,  that  the  colouring  par- 
ticles do  not  poffefs  any  fhare  of  rcflcftive  power  ;  for 
if  they  had  any  fhare  in  this  reflection,  they  would 
certainly  impart  fome  fiiare  of  colour  to  the  light  they 
reflefted.  Hence  alfo  it  appears,  that  tranfparent  co- 
loured bodies,  in  a  folid  ftate,  poiTcfs  no  more  reflec- 
tive power  than  thofe  in  a  fluid  Hate. 

Our  author  next  confiders  the  colouring  particles 
themfelves,  pure,  and  unmixed  with  other  media.  In 
order  to  procure  mafles  made  up  of  fuch  particles,  fe- 
veral  tranfparent  coloured  liquors  were  reduced  to  a 
folid  confiftence  by  evaporation.  By  employing  a  gen- 
tle heat,  the  colouring  matter  may  thus  remain  unim- 
paired ;  and  is  capable  of  having  its  particles  again  fe- 
parated  by  water  or  other  liquids,  and  tinging  them  as 
before. 

In  this  ftate  the  colouring  particles  refledl  no  light, 
and  therefore  appear  uniformly  black,  whatever  fub- 
llance  they  have  been  extraiSted  from.  In  the  courfe 
of  his  experiments,  Mr  Delaval  made  ufe  of  the  in- 
fufions  of  brazil  wood,  logwood,  fuftic,  turmeric,  red 
faunders,  alkanet,  fap-green,  kermes,  and  all  the  other 
tranfparent  coloured  liquors  he  had  tried  before,  a- 
mong  which  were  infufions  of  red  and  yellow  flowers, 
without  obferving  the  leaft  variation  in  the  refult. 

Some  liquors  are  apt  to  become  totally  opaque  by 
evaporation  ;  the  reafon  of  which  may  be  the  cryftal- 
lizatlon  of  faline  matters,  or  the  coalefcence  of  the 
particles  into  mafles,  differing  confidcrably  in  denfity 
Irom  the  menftrua  in  which  they  were  diflolved.  When 
this  opacity  takes  place,  our  author  has  conftantly  ob- 
ferved,  that  they  became  incapable  of  entering  the 
pores  of  wool,  filk,  or  other  matters  of  that  kind,  or 
of  adhering  to  their  furface  ;  and  confcquently  unfit 
for  the  purpofes  of  dyeing.  "I'his  he  fiippofes  to  ariie 
from  their  iticrcafed  bulk  ;  for  the  attractive  force  by 
which  the  particles  cohere  together  is  weakened  in  pro- 
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portion  as  their  bulk  increafes  ;  fo  that  the  degree  of 
magnitude  of  the  colouring  particles,  which  IsclTL-ntlal 
to  the  capacity  of  liqiwrs,  Is  inconfillent  with  the  mi- 
iiutenefs  requifite  for  dyeing.  An  inftance  of  this  Is 
given  in  an  infufion  of  fullic.  Having  infufed  fome  of 
this  wood  In  fuch  a  quantity  of  water,  that  the  latter 
was  faturated  with  the  colouring  particles,  he  evapo- 
rated the  liquor  to  a  folid  conlillence  with  an  unin- 
terrupted, but  very  gentle  heat.  During  every  part 
of  the  procefs  the  liquor  continued  tranfparent,  and 
the  folid  extrati  yielded  by  It  tranfmltted  a  yellow  co- 
lour when  fprcad  thin,  but  appeared  bljck  when  thick- 
er maffes  were  viewed.  Having  prepared  another  pint 
of  this  liquor,  he  evaporated  half  the  water,  and  al- 
lowed the  remainder  to  become  cold.  In  this  ftate  it 
became  turbid  and  opaque  ;  on  filtering,  a  tranfjjarent 
tinfture  pafled  through,  an  opaque  fecula  remaining  on 
the  paper.  This  fecula  did  not  adhere  to  the  paper, 
but  was  eafily  feparable  from  it  :  on  being  dried,  it 
appeared  white  with  a  flight  tinge  of  yellow  ;  but  v  as 
neverthelefs  foluble  in  water,  and  by  fohition  gave  a 
liquid  in  all  refpedls  fimllar  to  the  original  infufion. 
"  From  thefe  circumftances  (fays  he)  It  appears  that 
a  given  proportion  of  water,  or  a  fufficlent  degree  of 
heat,  is  requifite  to  the  fohition  of  the  colouring  parti- 
cles of  fuftlc.  And  experience  evinces,  that  thofe  par- 
ticles which  are  too  grofs  to  pafs  through  filtering  pa- 
per, are  Incapable  of  entering  the  pores,  or  firmly  co- 
hering to  the  furface  of  bodies.  Many  Ingredients, 
fuch  as  the  colouring  particles  of  logwood,  kermes, 
and  various  other  matters,  arc  foluble  iu  water  in  every 
proportion  ;  and  therefore  their  infufions  are  not  fub- 
jedl  to  become  opaque  or  turbid  during  their  evapora- 
tion. Tiie  folid  cxtracls  obtained  by  evaporation  re- 
fleft  no  colour,  but  are  black. 

Our  author  alfo  formed  folid  mafles  by  mixing  a 
fmall  quantity  of  drying  oil  with  pigments  wh'ch  con- 
fiil  chiefly  of  colouring  matter  ;  as  Pruffian  blue,  Indi. 
go,  and  fap  green.  Thefe  paints  llkewife  exhibit  their 
refpeftlve  colours  only  by  tranfmltted  light,  appear- 
ing entirely  black  when  viewed  by  refleifllon.  Inllan- 
ces  of  blackncfs  arlfing  from  this  denfity  of  the  colour- 
ing matter,  may  be  obferved  In  feveral  kinds  of  fruits, 
as  black  currants,  cherries,  Sic.  for  the  juices  of  thefe 
appear  red  when  fprcad  thin  on  a  white  ground,  or  o- 
therwlfe  viewed  by  tranfmltted  light. 

■Mr  Dclaval's  next  attempt  was  to  confider  the  acr 
tlon  and  properties  of  the  colouring  particles  of  opaque 
bodies  themfelves,  and  the  means  by  which  thefe  co- 
lours are  produced.  Here  our  author  endeavours  to 
prove,  that  thefe  colours  of  opaque  bodies  appear  on 
the  fame  principles  as  thofe  alrtady  mentioned,  which 
fteni  black  wlien  verj  denfc,  but  fbow  their  proper 
tinge  when  fprcad  thin  upon  a  white  ground.  On  this 
fubjeft  the  ioUowing  experiments  were  made  : 

1.  Grafs,  and  other  green  leaves  of  plants,  were  dl- 
geftcd  In  redlified  fplrit  of  wine  ;  by  which  means  a 
tranfparent  greeu  tln£lurc  was  obtained.  One  of  the 
vials  formerly  mentioned  being  filled  with  this  liquid, 
it  was  obferved  to  tranfmit  a  vivid  green  colour  ;  but 
the  other  part  of  the  tInClurc,  which  was  contiguous 
to  the  uncovered  fide  of  the  vial,  rtflcCled  no  light, 
and  therefore  appeared  black. 

2.  Having  poured  fome  of  the  tindlure  Into  a  China 
cup,  the  bottom  was  thereby  made  to  look  green,  ex- 

aftly  • 
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sftly  refcir.bling  the  colour  which  had  been  extraftcd 
from  the  leavis. 

3.  After  the  colour  had  been  totally  abftrafted  by 
the  vinous  fpirit,  the  leaves  remained  apparently  un- 
altered, either  as  to  figure  or  texture  ;  but  were  en- 
tirely white,  or  had  their  whitenefs  flightly  tinged  with 
brown. 

4.  Red,  purple,  and  blue  flowers,  were  alfo  digefted 
in  fpirit  of  wine,  all  of  which  yielded  their  colouring 
matter  to  the  fpirit,  and  became  white  by  being  de- 
prived of  it.  From  mod  of  thefe  flowers,  however,  the 
fpirit  acquired  either  no  tinge  at  all,  or  only  a  very 
faint  one  ;  but  when  acidulated,  it  became  red,  and 
by  the  addition  of  an  alkali  appeared  blue,  purple,  or 

■green,  according  to  the  quantity  of  alkali,  and  the  na- 
ture of  the  infufion.  In  thefe  ftates,  all  of  them,  when 
viewed  by  tranfmitted  light,  or  poured  upon  a  white 
groui.J,  rtiowed  their  colours,  but  univerfally  appeared 
black  by  refleftion. 

5.  Red,  purple,  and  blue  flowers,  were  digefted  in 
water  flightly  acidulated  with  nitrous  acid.  Thus, 
red  infufions  were  obtained,  which,  by  faturation  with 
fea-ljlt,  might  be  preferved  for  many  years. 

6.  The  fame  liquors  were  changed  green,  blue,  or 
purple,  by  the  addition  of  an  alkali  :  but  here  the  cafe 
was  the  fame  as  before  ;  all  of  them  yielding  vivid  co- 
louis  by  tranlmiffion,  but  none  by  refleftion.  In  ma- 
kii.g'  this  experiment,  care  muft  be  taken  to  add  the  al- 
kali very  gradually  ;  for  if  too  much  is  put  in  at  once 
to  the  red  liquor,  the  immediate  colours  between  the 
red  and  the  green  will  be  wanting.  To  half  an  ounce 
of  the  red  infulion  it  is  proper  to  add,  at  once,  only 
the  fmall'.ft  quantity  that  can  be  taken  upon  the  point 
of  a  pen  ;  repeating  this  addition  flowly,  until  each  of 
the  colours  be  produced. 

7.  The  flowers,  after  having  been  repeatedly  mace- 
rated in  acidulated  water,  loft  their  colouring  matter, 
and  became  white. 

8.  Yellow  flowers  alfo  communicated  their  colours 
to  water  -jind  to  fpirit  of  wine.  The  infufions  and 
tinftures  of  thefe  flowers  were  fubjefted  to  the  fame 
experiments  as  had  been  employed  in  the  examination 

,  of  the  liquors  already  mentioned  ;  and  appeared  yel- 
low by  tranfmitted  light,  but  did  not  refleiEl  any  co- 
lour. 

9.  White  paper,  linen,  &c.  may  he  tinged  of  any 
of  thefe  colours,  by  dipping  them  in  the  infufions  ; 
and  the  confideration  of  the   manner  in  which  the  co- 

,  lours  are  imparted  to  the  linen,  affords  much  infight 
into  the  manner  in  which  natural  colours  are  produ- 
ced. It  has  already  been  obferved,  that,  when  the  co- 
louring matter  of  plants  is  extrafted  from  them,  the 
folid  fibrous  part^,  thus  diveftcd  of  their  covering,  dif- 
play  their  natural   whitenefs.      White    linen,    paper, 

•&c.  are  formed  of  fuch  fibrous  vegetable  matter  ; 
which  is  bleached  by  dilfolving  and  detaching  the  he- 
terogeneous colouring  particles.  When  thefe  are  dyed 
or  painted  with   vegetable  colours,  it  is  evident  that 

■they  do  not  differ  in  their  manner  of  afting  on  the 
rays  of  light  from  natural  vegetable  bodies  ;  both 
yielding  tlieir  colours  by  tranlmitting,  through  the 
tranfparcnt  coloured  matter,  the  light  which  is  re- 
fletted  from  the  white  ground.  This  white  matter 
frequently  exifls,  without  any  eonfiderable  mixture,  in 
.   plants,  while  they  are  in  a  ftate  of  Vegetation  ;  as  cot- 
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ton,  white  flowers,  the  pith,  wood,  feeds,  roots,  and 
other  parts  of  feveral  kinds  of  vegetables.     When  de- 
cayed trees,  &c.  have  been  long  expofed  to  the  atmo. 
fphere,   their  coloured  juices  are  fometimes  fo  perfeft. 
ly  extra£led,  that  the  fibres  appear  white.     This  white^ 
matter  is  not  dillinct  from  the  vegetable  earth  to  which 
plants  are  reduced  by  burning.     Mr  Dclaval  has  ren- Ho^w  alha 
dered   aflies   intenfely    white,    by    carefully    calciningniay  be 
them,  and  afterwards  grinding   with  a  fniall  propor- """^^ '"* 
tion  of  nitre,  and  expofing  them  to  fuch  a  degree  of  ^jj  ^  ^ 
heat  as  would  caufe  the  nitre  deflagrate  with  the  re-  j 

maining  quantity  of  phlogillon.      Laftly,  the  afhes  were  ( 

digefted  with  muriatic  acid,  in  order  to  dilTolve  the  fer. 
ruginous  matter  diffufed  through  them,  and  repeated- 
ly wafliing  the  remainder  in  water.  Mixing  aflies  thus 
purified  with  borax,  and  applying  a  vitrifying  heat,  an 
opaque  ena^mel  is  obtained,  remarkable  for  its  white- 
nefs. 

Hence  it  appears,  that  the  earth  which  forms  the  ■WTiite 
fubftance  of  plants  is  white,  and  feparable  from  that  earth  of 
fubftancc  which  gives  to  earth  its  peculiar  colour  ;  thatP'^"'  '''* 

whenever  it  is  pure  and  linmised,   or  diffufed  throuirhn" ''    ■      ! 

,        ,   r  J  ■        •     n  •  ■  1  •  r  ,  •   "■»nce  in 

colourlels  media,   it  Ihows  its  native  whitenefs  ;   and  is  them  that 

the  only  vegetable  matter  endowed  with  a  refleftiverefleds  thi^ 

power.       It   may   be   difcovered,   however,   by   other'^fi'^'' 

means   than    that    of   burning :    thus,    rofes    may   be 

whitened  by  expofing  them  to  the  vapour  of  burning 

fulphur  ;  an  effect  which  cannot  be  attributed  to  the 

fulpliuric  acid,  but  to  the  phlogiilon  contained  in  that 

vapour.     This  was  proved  to  be  the  cafe,  by  expofing 

feveral  kinds  of  red  and  purple  flowers  to  the  phlogi- 

ftic  vapour  iffuing  from  hepar  fulphuris  ;  and  by  this 

every  one  of  them  was  whitened  ;  their  colour  being 

afterwards  reftored  by  the  addition  of  an  acid  either 

mineral  or  vegetable.  „ 

••  Thus   (fays  Mr  Delaval)  it  appears,  that  the  co- Colouringf 
louring  matter  of  the  flowers  is  not  difcharged  or  re- •"^"e'' diJ 
moved,    but   only    diffolved    by    carbonic    acid;    and     "''.^ 
thereby  divided  into  particles  too  minute  to  exhibit  ^^jjj^ 
any  colour.     In  this  ftate,    together  with  the  vege- 
table juice  in  which  they  are  diffufed,  they  form  a  co- 
lourlels  tranfparent  covering,  through  which  the  white 
matter  of  the  flowers  is  feen  untinged.     The  colouring 
particles  of  plants  confift   principally  of  inflammable  ; 

matter,  and  their  folubility  in  carbonic  acid,  and  union 
with  it,  are  analogous  to  the  ai^ion  of  otler  inflam- 
mable  bodies  upon  each  other.  Thus,  JEther  diffolves 
all  effential  and  exprefled  oils,  animal  eropyreumatic 
oils,  and  refins.     Sulphur,  camphor,  and  almoft  all  fub-  | 

ftances  abounding  in  phlogillon,  are  loluble  in  oils, 
ardent  fpirits,  or  other  inflammable  menftrua.  The 
manner  in  which  the  red  colour  of  vegetable  flowers 
is  reftored,  appears  to  be  explicable  from  known  che- 
mical  laws.  When  acids  are  applied  to  the  whitened 
flowers,  they  unite  with  the  phlogifton  which  the  ful- 
phur had  communicated,  and  dilengage  it  from  the 
colouring  particles  ;  which,  being  thus  extricated,  re- 
fume  their  original  magnitude  and  hue.  A  change  of 
the  fame  kind  is  alfo  produced  by  fixed  alkali,  which, 
like  the  acids,  has  a  ftrong  attraction  for  phlogifton, 
always  changes  the  whitened  flowers  to  a  blue,  purple, 
or  green  colour.  ,j 

"   In  like  manner,  the  aftion  of  the  rays  of  light  Colours  d 

operates  upon   coloured   bodies.      Thus,   dyed  filk,  orftrcycdb) 

other  fubftances  of  that  kind,  when  expofed  to  the''"=''K'^" 

-  »  y.     ,   the  lun. 
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fun's  light,  are  dejinved  of  their  colour  in  every  part 
on  which  the  rays  are  allowed  to  aft  ;  whillt  thofe  pre- 
ferve  their  colour  which  are  defended  from  the  light' 
by  the  folds  of  the  cloth,  or  intervention  of  any  opaque 
body.  The  colours  thus  impaired,  may  be  reftored, 
if  acids  are  applied  while  the  injury  is  recent ;  but  they 
are  afterwards  apt  to  fly  off,  on  account  of  that  volati- 
L'ty  which  is  conftantly  imparted  by  inflammable  mat- 
ter to  any  other  with  which  it  is  united." 

Our  author  now  proceeds,  at  confiderable  length,  to 
prove  the  identity  of  the  folar  light  and  carbonic  acid  ; 
but  as  recent  experiments  have  fliown  that  thcfe  two 
are  elTentially  diftinft,  we  omit  his  argumcntatioji  up- 
on this  head.  The  error  of  his  theory  in  this  refpeft, 
however,  does  not  in  the  lead  afFeft  the  doftrine  con- 
cerning colours  above  laid  down  :  on  the  contrary,  the 
lateft  experiments  have  determined,  that  carbonic  acid 
in  its  grofleft;  form,  viz.  that  of  common  charc6al,  mani- 
fcfts  a  furprifing  power  of  whitening  various  fubflan- 
ces ;  which,  according  to  Mr  Delaval's  theory,  pro- 
ceeds from  the  power  it  has  of  difTolving  the  colouring 
matter  with  which  they  are  impregnated.  This  fol- 
vent  power,  according  to  our  author,  is  manifeft  in 
many  other  inftances  befides  thofe  already  mentioned. 
Silk  is  whitened  by  the  carbonated  vapours  of  fulphur; 
and  this  operation  does  not  appear  to  differ  from  the 
change  efi^fted  on  flowers  by  the  fame  vapour.  The 
light  of  the  fun  is  found  to  be  a  neceflary  and  eflential 
agent  in  bleaching  linen,  wax,  and  various  other  fub- 
ftances  ;  fome  part  of  the  colouring  matter  which  im- 
pairs the  whitencfs  of  thcfe  bodies  not  yielding  to  any 
other  folvent.  Red  flowers  are  whitened  by  the  elec- 
tric fpark,  of  whofe  inflammable  nature  we  cannot  en- 
tertain the  lead  doubt  ;  for  the  fpark  itfelf  is  a  bright 
flame,  and  yields  the  fame  fmell  which  all  other  carbon- 
I  ated  matters  impart.     The  electric  fpark,  in  like  man- 

ner, changes  the  blue  infufion  of  turnfole  to  red  (b). 
The  effefts  which  it  produces  on  the  turnfole,  and  on 
red  flowers,  do  not  difl^er  from  each  other,  except  in 
degree  only.     For  when  vegetable  matter  is  diflblved, 
it  is  changed  from  blue  to  red;  and,  when  farther  dif- 
folved,  it  is  divided  into  particles  too  minute  to  exhi- 
bit any  colour, 
low  to  di-      Solutions  effefted  by  means  of  phlogifton  frequently 
Hnguiflj      are  wrongly  attributed  to  the  operation  of  fuppofed  acid 
he  folu-      nienftrua,  as  feveral  kinds  of  fubftances  are  capable  of 
ly  carbone  heing  difTolved  indiicriminately  both  by  acids  and  phlo. 
rom  thofe  gifl^on.      For  the  purpofe  of  dlilinguifliing,  therefore, 
iiade  by      in  any  cafe  between  the  aftion  of  the  acid  folvents  and 
cici.  jjjj^  gf  jjjg  inflammable  menftrua,  it  is  proper  to  exa- 

mine the  nature  of  the  matter  by  which  either  of  thefe 
principles  are  furniflied.  It  appears  from  various  che- 
mical procefles,  that  alkalies  are  rendered  mild,  and 
capable  of  cryftallization,  in  proportion  as  they  are 
united  to  carbone.  The  carbonated  alkaline  lixi- 
vium, when  faturated,  is  perfeftly  mild  ;  and  by  a 
flight  evaporation  is  reduced  to  a  concrete  cryilalhne 
niafs,  which  does  not  deliquefce  or  imbibe  the  lead 
moifture  from  the  air,  and  no  longer  retains  any  alka- 
line property.     M.  Beaume,  by  an  elegant  and  ingeni- 
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OU3  experlmeut,  lias  proved  the  prcfence  of  carbone 
in  mild  alkalies,  and  has  ihown  that  thiir  power  of 
cryflallizing  depends  on  their  union  with  that  prin- 
eiple.  He  heated  111  a  filver  veflcl  a  lixivium  of  mild 
alkali,  which  imparted  to  the  filver  a  covtriiijT  or  coat- 
ing of  inflammable  matter,  by  which  its  furface  was 
taniilhed  a.id  became  black.  The  lixivium  was  feve- 
ral times  poured  out  of  tiie  filver  vcflel,  and  after  the 
furface  ut  the  melal  had  been  freed  from  the  tin  uifh, 
the  lixivium  was  replaced  in  it,  and  again  heated,  by 
which  the  tarnifli  was  renewed  ;  and  this  was  repeated 
till  the  lixivium  no  longer  commiinicatcd  ar.y  llain  to 
the  filver.  The  caufticity  of  the  lixivium  was  increaf- 
ed  in  proportion  as  it  imparted  its  carbone  to  the 
filver;  and  at  the  end  of  the  procefs  the  alkali  became 
perfeftly  cauftic  and  incapable  of  ciyftallizing. 

"  From  the  preceding  expciments  (fays  he)  it  ap-. 
pears,  that  the  colouring  particles  of  flowers  and  Ic-.ves 
are  foluble  in  acid,  alkaline,  and  carbonated  mei.'.lrua. 
The  other  parts  of  vegetables  confill  of  materii's  limi- 
lar  to  thofe  which  are  contained  in  their  flowers  and 
leaves,  and  undergo  the  fame  changes  from  the  fame 
caufes.  Having  extrafted  from  logwood  its  colourino- 
particles  by  repeadly  boiling  it  in  water,  the  wood 
was  thus  deprived  of  its  yellow  colour,  and  afTumtd  a 
brown  hue  fimilar  to  that  of  oak-wood.  Some  pieces 
of  it  thus  deprived  of  its  colour  were  then  macerated 
in  nitric  acid  ;  and  after  they  had  undergone  the  aftion 
of  that  acid,  they  were  wafhed  in  a  fufficient  quantity 
of  water.  The  wood  was  thus  reduced  to  white- 
nefs." 

Here  our  author  obferves,  that  though  moft  authors  LogwootJ 

who  treat  of  colouring  fubftances  defcribe  logwood  as""^'"'',-'*"""? 

r   ,         J         I  1  ,  ,  °  a  vf  llow 

ot  a  red  colour,    he  was  never  able  to  procure  any  ti,;,.iure 
other  colour  from  it  than  yellow.      It  imparts  yellow  wuh  wa- 
and  orange  colours  to  diftilled  water.     Other  waters "r. 
extraft   a   red   tinge  from  It  by  means  of  the  alkali 
which  they  contain.     Thefe  obfervations  are  alfo  ap. 
plicable  to  the  other  dyeing  woods,   kermes,  and  va. 
rious  other  articles  of  the  materia  tinftoria.      By  a  fi. 
railar  treatment,  fuftic  wood  alfo  loft  its  colouring  mat- 
ter, and  became  white. 

The  refults  of  all  the  experiments  above  related  are, 
that  the  colouring  matter  of  plants  does  not  exhibit 
any  colour  by  refleftion,  but  by  tranfmiffion  only;  that 
their  folid  earthy  fubilance  is  a  while  matter;  and 
that  it  is  the  only  part  of  vegetables  which  is  endowed 
with  a  reflective  power  ;  that  the  colours  of  vegetables' 
are  produced  by  the  light  re/lefted  from  this  white 
matter,  and  tranfmitted  from  thence  through  the  co- 
loured coat  or  covering  which  is  formed  on  its  furface 
by  the  colouring  particles  ;  that  whenever  the  colour, 
ing  matter  is  either  difchargcd  or  divided  by  folution  • 
into  particles  too  minute  to  exhibit  any  colour,  the 
folid  earthy  fubftancc  is  expofeJ'to  view,  and  difplays 
that   whitenefs   which  is  its  diftinguifliing  charafteri- 

Mr  Delaval  next  proceeds  to  examine  the  coloured  Cnloiirl  g; 
parts  of  animal  fubllances,  and  finds  them  exaftly  fl-'-iatter  if 
milar,  with  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  the  colour."'"'"  ^^^ 
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(b)  Thi^effeft  of  the  clcdric  fpark  is  now  known  to  be  pioduccd,  not  Ly  its  carb-nUcd  nature,  but  by:  the 
creneration  of  an  acid. 
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■  is  produced,  to  the  vej^etable  bodies  already  treated  of. 
The  tintliires  and  iiifufions  of  cochineal  and  of  kertnes 
yield  their  colours  when  light  is  tranfmittcd  through 
■t!iem,  but  (how  none  bv  refieSion.  On  diluting  frefh 
ox-gall  with  water,  and  examining  it  in  the  phials  al- 
ready mentioned,  that  part  of  it  v.'hic'h  was  in  the 
neck  of  the  pliia!,  and  viewed  by  traufinitted  light, 
was  yellow  ;  but  the  anterior  furface  was  black  and 
Teflcdlcd  no  colour.  Flefli  derives  its  colour  entirely 
from  the  blood,  and  when  deprived  of  it,  the  fibres  and 
velTels  are  perfeftly  white  ;  as  are  likewife  the  mem- 
branes, finews,  and  bones,  when  freed  from  their  aque- 
ous and  volatile  parts ;  in  which  cafe  they  are  a  mere 
earth,  unalterable  by  fire,  and  capable  of  imparting  an 
.16         opaque  whitenefs  to  glafs. 

Of  the  CO-  On  examining  blood  diluted  with  water  in  one  of 
the  phials  formerly  defcribed,  it  tranfmitted  a  red  co- 
lour, and  the  anterior  furface  was  almoft,  but  not  en- 
tirely, black  ;  for  it  received  a  flight  hue  of  brown 
from  fome  coagulated  particles  that  were  fufpended  in 
the  liquor.  In  order  to  procure  blood  fufficiently  di- 
luted, and  at  the  fame  time  equably  and  perfeclly  dif- 
folved,  he  mixed  as  much  cruor  with  fpirit  of  fal  am- 
moniac as  imparted  a  bright  colour  to  it.  The  liquor 
being  then  viewed  in  the  phial,  that  part  which  was 
contained  in  the  neck,  and  tranfmitted  the  light,  ap- 
peared of  a  fine  red  ;  but  the  anterior  part  reflecting 
no  light,  was  intenftly  black.  Hence  it  appears,  that 
the  florid  red  colour  of  the  flefh  arifes  from  the  light 
which  is  rcfletled  from  the  white  fibrous  fubftance, 
and  tranfmitted  back  through  the  red  tranfparent  co- 
•Tering  which  the  blood  forms  on  every  part  of  it. 

•Blood,  -when  recently  drawn,  does  not  aflume  the 
appearance  common  to  tranfparent  coloured  liquors  ; 
for  thefe,  when  too  maffy  to  tranfmit  light  from  their 
farther  furfaces,  always  appear  black;  but  blood,  when 
recently  dra\vn,  always  (hows  a  fine  red  colour,  in 
whatever  way  it  be  viewed.  This  is  occafuned  by  a 
white  matter  diffufed  through  the  blood  ;  and  which 
is  eafily  feparated  from  the  cruor,  by  dividing  it  after 
coagulation  into  a  number  of  thin  pieces,  and  wafliing 
in  a  fufficient  quantity  of  pure  water.  Thus  the  water 
acquires  a  red  coLur,  and  ought  to  be  changed  daily. 
Jn  a  few  days  it  will  acquire  no  more  tinge  ;  and  the 
remaining  mafles  of  the  cruor  are  no  longer  red,  but 
white. 

Oftheihe!!!      ^"  '"'^^  manner,  the  red  colour  of  the  (liells  of  lob- 

of  lobi1er5.  fters,  after  boiling,  is  no  more  than  a  mere  fuperficial 
covering  fpread  over  the  white  calcareous  earth  of 
which  the  (hells  are  compofed,  and  may  be  eailly  re- 
moved from  the  furface  by  (craping  or  filing.  Before 
the  application  of  heat,  this  fuperficial  covering  is 
much  denfer,  infomuch  that,  in  fome  parts  of  the  fhell, 
it  appears  quite  black,  being  too  thick  to  admit  the 
pailage  of  the  light  f)  the  (liell  and  back  again  ;  but 
where  this  tranfparent  blue  colour  of  the  unboiled  lob- 
(tcr  is  thinner,  it  coi:(lantly  appears  like  a  blue  film. 
In  like  manner,  the  colours  of  the  eggs  of  certain 
biiils  are  entirely  fuperficial,  and  may  be  fcrapcd  off, 
^g         leaving  the  white  calcareous  earth  expofed  to  view. 

■CXTcath^rs.  The  cafe  is  the  lame  with  feathers,  which  owe  their 
colours  entirely  to  a  very  thin  layer  of  fome  tranfpa- 
rent  mater  upon  a  white  ground.  Our  author  afcer- 
tained  this  by  fcraping  off  the  fuperficial  colours  from 
certain  feathers  which  were  (Irong  enough  to  bear  the 
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operation  ;  and  thus  feparated  the  coloured  layers  fi-om 
the  white  ground  on  which  they  had  been  naturally 
fpread.  The  lateral  fibres  of  the  feathers  cannot  indeed 
have  their  furfaces  feparated  in  this  manner  ;  but  their 
texture,  when  viewed  by  a  microfcope,  feems  to  indi- 
cate', that  the  colours  are  produced  upon  them  by  no 
otb:r  means  than  thofe  already  related.  In  the  exa- 
mination of  fome  animal  fubjeils,  where  the  colouring 
matter  could  not  be  feparated  by  chemical  means,  our 
•author  had  recourfe  to  mechanical  divifion  ;  but  this 
^an  only  be  employed  when  the  principal  part  of  the 
white  fubftance  is  unmixed  with  the  coloured  coat  or 
covering  which  is  fpread  upon  its  furface.  All  of 
them,  however,  by  whatever  means  their  colours  could 
be  feparated,  (howed  that  they  were  produced  in  the 
fame  manner,  namely,  by  the  tranfmillion  of'light 
from  a  white  ground  through  a  tranfparent  coloured 
medium.  39 

The  coloured  fubftances  of  the  mineral  kingdom  are'-'f  "'^  ^* 
very  numerous,  and  belong  principally  to  two  claffes,  '""'|°  ™ 
viz.  earths  and  metals.  Tiie  former,  when  pure,  areftaiices. 
all  perfeclly  white,  and  their  colours  arife  from  car- 
bonic or  metallic  mixtures.  Calcareous  earths,  when 
indurated,  conllltnte  marble,  and  may  be  tinged  with 
various  colours  by  means  of  metallic  folutions :  all 
which  are  fimilar  in  their  nature  to  the  dyes  put  upon 
filk,  cotton,  or  linen,  and  invariably  proceed  from  the 
fame  caufe,  viz.  the  tranfmifTiou  of  light  through  a 
very  thin  and  tranfparent  coloured  medium.  Flints 
are  formed  from  fihceous  earths,  and  owe  their  colour 
to  carbone.  When  fufficiently  heated,  they  are  ren- 
dered white  by  the  lofs  of  the  inflammable  matter 
which  produced  their  colour.  AVhen  impregnated 
with  metals,  they  form  agates,  cornelians,  jafper,  and 
coloured  cryftals.  The  coloured  gems  alfo  receive  their 
different  hues  from  metals  ;  and  all  of  them  may  be 
imitated  by  glaffes  tinged  with  fuch  carbonic  or  me- 
tallic matters  as  enter  into  the  compoCtiou  of  the  ori- 
ginal fubftances.  40 

Thus  our  author  concludes,  that  the  coloured  earths,  Of  meuls 
gems,  &c.  exhibit  their  various  tints  in  the  fame 
manner  with  other  fubftances  ;  viz.  by  the  tranfmiffion 
of  light  reflefted  from  a  white  ground.  Our  author, 
however,  proceeds  farther  ;  and  alferts,  that  even  the 
colours  of  metals  themfelves  are  produced  in  the  fame 
manner. 

"  Gold  (fays  he)  exhibits  a  white  light,  which  is 
tinged  with  yellow.  I  have  ufed  this  expreflion,  be- 
caufe  it  appears  from  experiment  that  gold  reflects  a 
white  light,  and  that  its  yellow  colour  is  a  tinge  fuper- 
added  to  its  whitenefs.  The  experiment  is  thus  fet 
forth  by  Sir  Ifaac  Newton.  Gold  in  this  light  (that 
is,  a  beam  of  white  light)  appears  of  the  fame  yellow 
colour  as  in  day  light,  but  by  intercepting  at  the  lens 
a  due  quantity  of  the  yellow-making  rays,  it  will  ap- 
pear white  like  filver,  as  I  have  tried  ;  which  (hows, 
that  its  yellownefs  ariles  from  the  excefs  of  the  inter- 
cepted rays,  tinging  that  whitenefs  with  their  coloui 
when  they  are  let  pafs. 

"  I  have  already  (hown,  by  numerous  experiments, 
in  what  manner  coloured  tinges  are  prodused  ;  and  it 
uniformly  appears,  from  all  thcic  experiments,  that 
colours  do  not  arife  from  rcfltelion,  but  from  tranf- 
milTion  only.  A  fi^lution  of  filver  is  pellucid  and  co- 
lourlc/s.     A  folution  of  gold  traufmits  yellow,  but  re- 
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fleifli  no  colour.  This  metal  alfo,  when  united  witli 
glafs,  yields  no  colour  by  refleftion,  but  by  tranfmif- 
fion  only.  All  thefe  circumft^inces  feem  to  indicate, 
that  the  yellow  colour  of  gold  arifes  from  a  yellow 
tranfparent  matter,  which  is  a  conftituent  part  of  that 
metal  ;  that  it  is  equally  mixed  with  the  white  parti- 
cles of  the  gold,  and  tranfmits  the  light  which  is  re- 
flefted  by  them,  in  like  manner  as  when  filver  is  gilt, 
or  foils  are  made  by  covering  white  metals  with  tranf- 
parent colours.  But  tliefe  factitious  coverings  are 
only  fuperficial  ;  whereas  the  yellow  matter  of  gold  is 
diffufed  throughout  the  whole  fubftance  of  the  metal, 
and  appears  to  envelope  and  cover  each  of  the  white 
particles.  In  whatfoever  manner  the  yellow  matter 
of  gold  is  united  to  its  white  fubdance,  it  exifts  in  a 
tarfe  ftate  ;  for  it  bears  only  the  fame  proportion  to 
the  white  particles  of  the  gold  as  that  of  the  yellow- 
making  rays  which  were  intercepted  bear  to  all  the 
other  rays  comprifed  in  the  white  light  of  the  fun. 

"  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  has  (hown,  that  when  fpaces  or 
ititerltices  of  bodies  are  replenidied  with  media  of  dif- 
ferent  denfities,  the  bodies  are  opaque  ;  that  thofe  fu- 
perficies  of  tranfparent  bodies  refled  the  greateft  quan- 
tity of  light  which  intercede  media  that  differ  moif  in 
their  refraftive  denfities  ;  and  that  the  reflections  of 
very  thin  tranfparent  fubftances  are  confiderably 
ftronger  than  thofe  made  by  the  fame  fubftances  of  a 
greater  thicknefs.  Hence  the  minute  portions  of  air, 
or  of  the  rarer  medium  which  occupies  fpaces  void  of 
other  matter,  refleft  a  vivid  white  light  whenever 
their  furfaces  are  contiguous  to  media  whofe  denfities 
differ  confiderably  from  their  own  ;  fo  that  every  fmall 
mafs  of  air,  or  of  the  rarer  medium,  which  fills  the 
pores  or  interftices  of  denfe  bodies,  is  a  minute  white 
fubftance.  This  is  manifeft  in  the  whitenefs  of  froth, 
and  of  all  pellucid  colourlefs  bodies  ;  fuch  as  glafs, 
cryftal,  or  falts,  reduced  to  powder,  or  otherwife  flaw- 
ed :  for  in  all  thefe  inftances  a  white  light  is  refletled 
from  the  air  or  rarer  medium  which  intercede  the  par- 
tides  of  the  denfer  fubftances  whofe  intenlices  they  oc- 
xupy." 

From  thefe  principles  our  author  takes  occafion  to 
explain  the  reafon  why  the  particles  of  metals,  which 
yield  no  colour  by  -incident  light  when  fufpended  in 
their  folventj,  are  difpofed  to  exhibit  colours  when 
feparatcd  from  them.  Hence  alfo  we  lee  why  opaque 
white  fubftances  are  rendered  pellucid  by  being  re« 
duced  to  uniform  mafTes,  whofe  component  parts  are 
ever)'  where  nearly  of  the  fame  denfity  ;  for  as  all 
pellucid  fubftances  are  rendered  opaque  and  white  by 
the  admixture  of  pellucid  colourlefs  media  of  con- 
fiderably different  denfities,  they  are  again  deprived 
of  their  opacity  by  extricating  thefe  media  which 
kept  their  particles  at  a  diftance  from  each  other  : 
thus  froth  or  fiiow,  when  refolved  into  water,  lofe 
their  whitenefs,  and  affume  their  former  pellucid  ap- 
pearance. In  like  manner,  by  proper  fluxes,  the 
opaque  white  earths  are  reduced  to  pellucid  colour- 
lefs glifTcs  ;  becaufe  all  reflections  are  made  at  the  fur» 
faces  of  bodies  differing  in  denfity  from  the  ambient 
inedium,  and  in  the  confines  uf  equally  denfe  media 
there  is  no  rcfleftion. 

As  the  oxides  of  metals  are  enabled  to  reflcft  their 
■colours  by  the  intervention  of  the  particles  of  air;  fo, 
.when  mixed  with  oil  in  the  making  of  paints,  they  al- 
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ways  affume  a  darker  colour,  becaufe  the  cxccfs  of  the 
denfity  of  oil  over  that  of  air  forms  a  fenfible  difference 
when  comparatively  confidered  with  rcfpeft  to  the  fpe- 
cific  gravity  of  the  rarer  metals.  From  this  caufe 
perceptibly  lefs  light  h  rcfleded  from  the  moleculoe  of 
oil  than  from  thofe  of  air,  and  confequently  the  mafs 
appears  darker.  Tlie  cafe,  however,  is  different  with 
fuch  paints  as  arc  formed  of  the  denfer  metals  ;  as  ver- 
milion, minium,  &c.  for  though  oil  differs  very  con- 
fiderably  from  air  in  its  fpecific  denfity,  yet  it  alfo 
differs  very  much  in  this  refpedt  from  the  denftr  me- 
tallic powders  :  and  the  moleculje  of  oil  which  divide 
their  particles  ?&  upon  the  light  fo  ftrcngly,  that  the 
refleiEtion  occafioned  by  them  cannot  be  diftinguiflied 
from  thofe  which  are  caufed  by  rarer  media.  Hence 
thuugh  we  mix  vermilion  or  minium  with  oil,  the  co- 
lour is  not  fenfibly  altered.  ,j 

This  part  of  our  author's  theor)',  however,  feems  Objeiainns 
liable  to  objeftion  ;  for  though  it  be  true,  that  the  ox-  tohistheo- 
ides  of  fome  metals  are  denfer  than  others,  yet  that  is,  '^,      '"'" 

C^liC  CO* 

comparatively  fpeaking,  but  in  a  very  fmall  propor- 1^^^, 
tion  ;  nor  is  even  the  difference  of  denfity  between  oil 
ai.d  the  oxides  of  the  heavier  metals  at  all  comparable 
to  that  between  the  denfity  of  air  and  oil.  Thus, 
though  the  oxide  of  iron  may  be  lo  or  ii  times  more 
denfe  than  oil  ;  yet,  as  the  latter  is  between  yoo  or  6do 
times  denfer  than  air,  the  fmall  difference  between  the 
oil  and  metallic  oxide  ought  to  be  imperceptible.  In 
this  refpeft,  indeed,  there  are  conliderable  differences 
with  regard  to  the  oils  employed,  which  cannot  be  fup- 
pofed  to  arife  from  the  mere  circumftance  of  denfity. 
Thus  the  colour  of  vermilion,  when  mixed  with  tur- 
pentine-varnifh,  is  much  brighter  than  with  linfeed-oii; 
and  yet  the  difference  between  the  denfities  of  linfeed- 
oil  and  turpentine-varuifh  is  very  trifling.  The  mere 
aftion  of  heat  likewife  has  a  furprifing  cffeft  in  this 
cafe.  Thus  the  red  oxide  of  iron,  caWed  fcarUt-ohr, 
by  being  only  heated  a  certain  degree,  appears  of  a  very 
dark  purple,  refuming  its  red  colour  when  cold  ;  •and 
this  variation  may  be  induced  as  often  as  we  pleafe  by 
only  heating  it  over  the  fire  in  a  fhovel.  In  like  maa- 
ner,  by  gradually  heating  red  lead,  it  may  be  made  to 
affume  a  moft  beautiful  crimfon  colour  ;  which  grow- 
ing gradually  darker,  becomes  at  hft  alinoft  quite 
black.  On  cooling,  if  the  heat  has  not  been  raifed  too 
high,  it  gradually  returns  through  the  fame  fhades  of 
Colour,  until  at  laft  it  fixes  in  its  original  hue.  Thefe 
immenfe  differences  in  colour  cannot  by  any  means  he 
attributed  either  to  the  expulfion  of  air,  or  to  an  al- 
teration in  denfity.  The  fire  indeed  docs  certainly  ex- 
pand thefe  oxides  as  well  as  other  bodies  ;  but  as  the 
medium  interfperfed  between  their  particles  is  thus  al- 
fo expanded,  the  colour  ought  at  leall  to  remain  the 
fame,  if  not  to  become  lighter,  on  account  of  the  fu- 
perior  expanfion  of  air  to  that  of  metal  by  the  fame 
degree  of  heat.  It  would  feem,  therefore,  that  the  ac- 
tion of  the  element  of  fire  itfelfhas  a  confiderable  fhare 
in  the  produiStion  of  colours  ;  and  indeed  its  fliare  in 
the  operations  of  nature  is  (o  great,  that  we  might  well 
think  it  ftrange  if  it  fhould  be  entirely  excluded  from 
this. 

With  regard  to  femipcUucid  fubftances,   which  ap-Qfjjj^,;^ 

pear  of  one  colour  by   incident,  and  another  by  tranf- Un.rs  of  (•- 

mitted  light,  our  author  likewife  endeavours  to  fho>v''>'l"^ll>"''J 

tlwt  no  reflection  is  made  by  the  coloured  matter,  'but '"'^'^°***' 
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only  by  tlie  white  or  colourlcfs  particles.  They  con- 
litl  of  pellucid  media,  throughout  which  white  or  co- 
lourlcfs opaque  particles  are  difperfed.  The  latter  are 
difpoftd  at  fuch  diilances  from  each  other,  that  fome 
of  the  incident  rays  of  light  are  capable  of  palTing 
through  the  intervals  which  intercede  them,  and  thua 
are  trunfmitted  through  the  femipcUucid  mafs.  Some 
forts  of  rays  penetrate  through  fuch  maffes,  while 
others  which  differ  from  them  in  their  refrangibility 
are  reflccled  by  the  white  or  colourlefs  particles;  and 
from  thence  arc  tranfmitted  through  the  pellucid  part 
of  the  medium  which  intervenes  between  the  reflecting 
particles  and  the  anterior  furface  of  the  mafs.  On  the 
fauie  principle  our  author  explains  the  blue  colour  of 
the  fky,  the  green  colour  of  the  fea,  and  other  natural 
phenomena  :  and  from  his  numerous  experiments  on 
How  CO-  this  fubjcit  at  lall  concludes,  "  that  the  power  by  which 
lours  are  tliC  feveral  rays  of  light  are  tranfmitted  through  diffe- 
Oiown  by  ^^^^^  riiedia  is  inherent  in  the  particles  themfelves,  and 
1  miL  e    therefore  is  not  confmed  to  the  furfaces  of  fuch  media. 


tight. 


For  if  the  tranfiiulIiTe  force  was  exerted  at  the  furface 
only,  the  thinner  plates  of  coloured  fubftances  would 
aft  upon  the  rays  as  powerfully  as  thicker  maffes. 
But  it  appears  from  experiment,  that  in  proportion  as 
the  rajs  pafs  through  different  thicknefTes  of  coloured 
media,  they  exhibit  colours  differing  not  only  in  de- 
gree, but  frequently  in  fpecies  alio. 

"  The  fun's  light,  by  which  bodies  are  Illuminated, 
confifts  of  all  the  rays  of  which  a  white  light  is  com- 
pounded. Thefe  rays,  in  their  entire  and  undivided 
ftate,  are  incident  upon  the  opaque  particles  of  fcmi- 
pellucid  fubftanees,  and  upon  the  colouring  particles 
of  tranfparent-colonred  fubftances,  whenever  thefe  me- 
dia are  expofed  to  the  light.  When  the  rays  ac- 
cede to  the  opaque  particles  of  feralpellucid  fubftan- 
ces, fome  forts  of  them  are  reflefted  back  from  the 
anterior  furface  of  thofe  particles  :  the  other  forts  of 
rays,  which  are  not  rcflefted  back,  are  diverted  from 
the  direction  which  is  oppofite  to  the  anterior  furface 
of  the  opaque  particles,  and  pafTing  through  the  in- 
tervals between  the  particles,  are  tranfmitted  through 
the  mafs. 

"  When  the  rays  are  incident  upon  the  particles  of 
trai'.fparent  coloured  bodies,  none  of  them  are  reflefted 
back  ;  becaufe  the  coluuring  particles  arc  not  endowed 
with  any  refledllve  power;  but  fome  of  the  rays  are  ei- 
ther ftopped  at  the  anterior  furface  of  the  particles,  or 
are  diverted  into  fuch  direftions  as  render  them  incapa- 
ble of  pafFing  towards  the  further  fide  of  the  mafs  ;  and 
ccnfequcntly  fuch  rays  cannot  be  tranfmitted.  The 
nays  which  are  not  thus  intercepted  or  difperfed,  are 
tranfmitted  in  the  fame  manner  as  thofe  which  pafs 
through  femipellucid  media.  Thus  it  is  evident,  that 
the  coloured  rays  which  are  tranfmitted  through  femi- 
pellucid fubftances  are  infli8ed  by  the  opaque  particles  ; 
and  thufe  which  are  tranfmitted  through  tranfparent- 
colpured  fubftances  are  inflc9ed  by  the  colouring  par- 
ticles. From  the  preceding  obfervations  likewife  it  ap- 
pears, that  the  particles  of  coloured  media  inflcft  the 
ieveral  forts  of  rays  according  to  the  feveral  fizes  and 
denfiues  of  the  particles  ;  alfo  m  proportion  to  the  in- 
flaipmability  of  the  media  which  owe  their  colour  to 
th«nij  and  it  is  manifeft  that  the  tranfmiffion  of  co- 
ipured  rays  depends  upon  their  infleftion.  .A.11  thefe  ob- 
iniations  aie  conformable  to  Sir  Ifaac  Newton's  doc- 
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trine  that  the-rays  of  light  are  reflefled,  refrsfted,  and 

inflefted,  by  one  and  the  fame  principle  acfing  vari- 

oufly  in  various  circumftanccs." 

The  moft  remarkable  part  of  Mr  Delaval's  doftrlne 

is  that  concerning  the  metals  ;   for  the   better  under- 

ftandiug  of  which  we  fhall  premife  a  ihort  abftratl  of 

his  general  doclrine  concerning  white  bodies,  and  the        44 

manner  in  which  light  is  reflefted  by  them.      "  All  theOf -'>e 

earths  (he  obferves),  which  in  their  natural  llate  are  of '"f""/^'','" 
1  •  A-  r  1        1    r  1-    wh  cn  ligh 

a  pure  white,   conUitute  traniparent  colourlcls  media j^ , ^g^^cj^j  1 

when  vitrified  with  proper  fluxes,  or  when  diffolvcd from  white! 
in  colourlcfs  menllrua;  and  the  faline  maffes  obtain-bodles  , 
able  from  their  folutlons  are  tranfparent  and  colourlefs,  j 

while  they  retain  the  water  which  is  eflential  to  their  ' 

cryftallization,  and  are  not  flawed  or  reduced  to  pow- 
der ;  but  after  their  pores  and  interftices  are  opened 
;n  fuch  a  manner  as  to  admit  the  air,  they  become 
then  white  and  opaque  by  the  entrance  of  that  rare 
medium.  The  earthy  particles  which  form  the  folid 
parts  of  bodies  generally  exceed  the  otlier  in  denfity  ; 
confequently  tliefe  particles,  when  contiguous  to  the 
rare  media  already  mentioned,  muft  reflect  the  rays  of 
light  with  a  force  proportionate  to  their  denfity.  The 
reflcftive  power  of  bodies  does  not  depend  merely  up- 
on their  excefs  of  denfity,  but  upon  their  difference  of 
denfity  with  refpeft  to  the  furrounding  media.  Tranf- 
parent colourlefs  particles,  whofe  denlity  is  greatly  in- 
ferior to  that  of  the  media  they  come  between,  alfa- 
powerfully  refleft  all  forts  of  rays,  and  thereby  becotne 
white.  Of  this  kind  are  the  air  or  other  rare  fluids 
which  occupy  the  interftices  of  liquors  ;  and  In  general 
of  all  denfcr  media  into  whofe  Interftices  luch  rare  par- 
ticles are  admitted. 

Hence  we  may  conclude,  that  white  opaque  bo- 
dies are  conftitutcd  by  the  union  or  contiguity  of  two 
or  more  tranfparent  colourlefs  media  differing  confi- 
derably  from  each  other  in  their  refleftive  powers.  Of 
thefe  fubftances  we  have  examples  in  froth,  emulfions,. 
or  other  Imperfeft  combinations  of  pellucid  liquors, 
milk,  fnow,  calcined  or  pulverized  falts,  glafs  or  cry- 
ftal  reduced  to  powder,  white  earths,  paper,  linen,  and 
even  thofe  metals  which  are  called  white  by  mlneralo- 
gifts  and  chemifts ;  for  the  metals  juft  mentioned  do 
not  appear  white  unlefs  their  furfaces  be  rough  ;  as  in 
that  cafe  only  there  are  Interftices  on  xhe'it  furfaces  fuf- 
ficient  to  admit  the  air,  and  thui  make  a  refleftion  of  a. 
white  and  vivid  light. 

"  But  the  polifhfd  ftirfaces  of  metallic  mirrors  re- 
fleft the  incident  rays  equably  and  regularly,  accord- 
lug  to  their  feveral  angles  of  Incidence  ;  fo  that  the 
reflefted  rays  do  not  interfere  with  each  other,  but 
remain  feparate  and  unmixed,  and  therefore  dillinft- 
ly  exhibit  their  feveral  colours.  Hence  it  is  evident, 
that  white  furfaces  cannot  aft  upon  the  light  as  mir- 
rors ;  becaufe  all  the  rays  which  arc  reflected  from 
them  are  blended  in  a  promifcuous  and  diforderly 
manner. 

"  The  above  mentioned  phenomena  give  much  in-  Of  the 
fight  into  the   nature  and   caufe  of  opacity  :   as  they '^^"*"r  "• 
clearly  fhow,  that  even  the  rareft  tranfparent  colour-"''^"  '' 
lefs  fubftances,  when  their  furfaces  are  adjacent  to  me- 
dia differing  greatly  from   them   in   refraffive  power, 
may  thereby  acquire  a  perfeft  opacity,  and  may  affume 
a  refplendcncy  and  hue  fo  fimilar  to  that  of  white  tne» 
tals,  that  the  rarer  gellucid  fubftances  cannot  by  the 

fight 
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light  be  diflinguiflicd  from  the  denfe  opaque  metals. 
And  this  limihrlty  to  the  fuifaces  of  metals,  occurs 
in  the  rare  pellucid  hihllances,  not  only  when,  from 
the  roughnels  of  their  fuifaces,  they  rcfcmble  unpo- 
lilhed  metals  in  whitenefs,  but  alto  when,  from  their 
fmoothncfs,  they  refcmble  the  polilhed  furfaces  of  me- 
tals. 

"  Metals  fcem  lo  confift  entirely  of  tranfparent  mat- 
ter, and  to  derive  their  apparent  opacity  and  luilre 
folcly  from  the  copious  reflL'Ction  of  light  from  their 
furfaces.  The  analogy  between  the  metals  and  tranf- 
par«-nt  media,  as  far  as  refpefts  their  optical  properties, 
will  appear  from  the  fallowing  confiderations. 

"  1.  All  metals  diffolved  in  their  proper  menftrua 
are  tranfparent.  2.  By  the  union  of  two  or  more  tranf- 
parent media,  fubflances  are  conftituted  which  are  fimi- 
lar  to  metals  in  tlieir  opacity  and  luftre,  as  plumbago 
and  marcafites.  3.  The  tranfparent  fubllanccs  of  me- 
tals, as  well  as  thofe  of  minerals,  by  their  union  with 
carbone,  acquire  their  ftrong  rcfleftive  powers  from 
which  their  lutlre  and  opacity  arife.  4.  The  furfaces 
of  pellucid  media,  fuch  as  glals  or  water,  aflume  a  me- 
tallic appearance,  when  by  their  fmoothaefs,  differ- 
ence of  dcnfity  with  rcfped  to  the  contiguous  media, 
or  any  other  caufc,  they  are  difpofed  copioufly  to  re- 
fleft  the  light. 

"  From  all  thefe  confiderations  it  is  evident,  that 
opaque  fubftances  are  coiillituted  by  the  union  or  con- 
tiguity of  tranfparent  colonrlefs  media,  differing  from 
one  another  in  their  refleftive  powers;  and  that,  when 
the  common  furface,  which  comes  between  fuch  media, 
is  plane,  equal,  and   fmooth,  it  reflefts  the  incident 
rays  equally   and  regularly  as  a  mirror  ;  but  when  the 
furface  is  rough  and  unequal,  or  divided  into   minute 
particles,  it  reflects  the  incident  rays  irregularly  and 
promifcuoufly  in  different  direftions,  and  confequently 
,        appears  white." 
Theory  of        From  all  thefe  experiments  we  can  only  conclude, 
colonrs  Hill  that  the  theory  of  colours  feems  not  yet  to  be  deter- 
uBccrtain.    mined  with  certainty  ;  and   very  formidable,  perhaps 
unanfwerable,   objeAions    might    be    brought   againft 
every  hypothefis  on  this  fubjecl  that  hath  been  invent- 
ed.    The  difcoveries  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  however, 
■re  fuificieot  to  juftify  the  following 

APHORISMS. 

1.  All  the  colours  in  nature  proceed  from  the  rays 
of  light. 

2.  There  are  feven  primary  colours  ;  which  are  rtd, 
orange,  yellow,  green,  blue,  indigo,  and  violet. 

3.  Every  ray  of  light  may  be  ftparated  into  the  fe- 
ven primary  colours. 

4.  The  rays  of  light  in  paffing  thrcgh  the  fame 
medium  have  different  degrees  ot  refrangibiiity. 

5.  The  difference  in  the  colours  of  light  arifes  from 
Its  different  refrangibiiity  :  that  which  is  the  Icail  re- 
fr;»ngible  producing  red  ;  and  that  which  is  the  moll 
Irangible,  violet. 

6.  By  compounding  any  two  of  the  primary  colours. 
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as  red  and  yellow,  or  yellow  and  blue,  tiie  intermediate 
colour,  as  orange  or  green,  may  be  produced. 

7.  The  colours  of  bodies  arife  trom  their  d.fpofitions 
to  refleft  one  fort  of  rays,  and  to  abforb  the  other; 
ihofe  that  reflect  the  leail  refrangible  rays  appearing 
red  ;  and  thofe  that  reflcft  the  mod  refrangible,  violet. 

8.  Such  bodies  as  refledl  two  or  more  forts  of  rays 
appear  of  various  colours. 

9.  The  whitentfs  of  bodies  arifes  from  their  difpoll- 
tion  to  rcflfft  all  the  rays  of  light  promifcuoully. 

10.  The  blaclciiefs  of  bodies  proceeds  from  their  in- 
capacity to  rtfleft  any  of  the  rays  of  light  (c). 

Entertaining  ExPER*IMENTS,  founded  on  the  pre. 
ceding  Principles. 

I.  Out  of  aftngle  colourlefs  ray   of  light  to  proJuce fevfn 
other   rays,    ivhich  JhalL  paint,  on  a   white  body,  the 

feven  primary  colourt  of  nature. 

Procure  from  an  optician  a  large  glafs  prifm  DEF, 
well  polithed,  two  of  whofe  fides  mull  contain  an  angle  _. 
of  about  fixty-four  degrees.  Make  a  room  quite  dark,  CXLV, 
and  in  the  window-fhutter  AB,  cut  a  round  hole,  about  fig.  i. 
one-third  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  at  C,  through  which 
a  ray  of  light  LI  paffing,  falls  on  the  prifm  DEF  ; 
by  that  it  is  refrafled  out  of  the  direftion  IT,  in  which 
it  would  have  proceeded  into  another  GH  ;  and,  fall- 
ing on  the  paper  MNSX,  will  there  form  an  oblong 
fpeftrum  PQ.  whofe  ends  will  be  femicircular,  and  it$ 
fides  ftraight ;  and  if  the  diflance  of  the  prifm  from  the 
paper  be  about  eighteen  feet,  it  will  be  ten  inchet 
long,  and  two  inches  wide.  This  fpeftrum  will  exhi- 
bit  all  the  primary  colours  ;  the  rays  between  P  and  V, 
which  are  the  moft  refrafted,  will  paint  a  deep  violet ; 
thofe  between  V  and  I,  indigo  ;  thole  between  I  and  B, 
blue  ;  thofe  between  B  and  G,  green  ;  thofe  between 
G  and  Y,  yellow  ;  thofe  between  Y  and  O,  orange  ; 
and  thofe  between  O  and  R,  being  the  lead  refracled, 
an  intenfe  red.  The  colours  between  thefe  fpaces  will 
not  be  everywhere  equally  intenfe,  but  will  incline  to 
the  neighbouring  colour  :  thus  the  part  of  the  orange 
next  to  R  will  incline  to  a  red,  that  next  to  Y  to  a 
yellow;  and  fo  of  the  reft. 

II.  From  tiuo  or  more  of  the  primary  colours,  to  compoft 
others  that  Jhall,  in  appearance,  refemble  thofe  of  the 
former. 

By  mixing  the  two  homogeneous  colours  red  and 
yellow,  an  orange  will  be  produced,  fimilar  in  appear- 
ance to  that  in  the  feries  of  primary  colours  ;  but  the 
light  of  the  one  being  homogeneous,  and  that  of  the 
other  heterogeneous,  if  the  former  be  viewed  through  a 
prifm  it  will  remain  unaltered,  but  the  other  will  be 
refolved  into  its  component  colours  red  and  yellow. 
In  like  raaniier,  other  contiguous  homogeneous  colours 
may  corr;pound  new  colours  ;  as  by  mixing  yellow  and 
green,  a  colour  between  them  is  formed  ;  and  if  blue 
be  added,  there  will  appear  a  green,  that  is  the  middle 
M  2  colour 
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(c)    From  hence  it  arifes,  that  black  bodies,   when  expofed  to  the  fun,  become  fooner  heated  than  Jl 
ijtliws.  3 
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colour  of  thofe  three.  For  the  yellow  and  blue,  if 
they  are  equal  in  quantity,  will  draw  the  intermediate 
green  equally  toward  them,  and  keep  it,  as  it  were,  in 
equilibrio,  that  it  verge  not  more  to  the  one  than  to 
the  other.  To  this  compound  green  there  may  be 
added  fome  red  and  violet  ;  and  yet  the  green  will  not 
immediately  ceafe,  but  grow  lefs  vivid  ;  till  by  adding 
more  red  and  violet  it  will  become  more  diluted  ;  and 
at  lall,  by  the  prevalence  of  the  added  colours,  it  will 
fee  overcome,  and  turned  into  fome  anomalous  colour. 
It  the  fun's  white,  compofed  of  all  kinds  of  rays,  be 
added  to  any  homogeneous  colour,  that  colour  will  not 
vanilh,  nor  change  its  fpecics,  but  be  diluted  ;  and  by 
adding  more  white,  it  will  become  continually  more 
lUluted.  LalUy,  if  red  and  violet  be  mixed,  there  will 
be  generated,  according  to  their  various  proportions, 
various  purples,  fuch  as  are  not  like,  in  appearance, 
to  the  colour  of  any  homogeneous  light  ;  and  of  thefe 
purples,  mixed  with  blue  and  yellow,  other  new  colours 
may  be  compoftd, 

III.  Out  of  three  of  the  primary  colours,  red,  yelloiv, 
and  Hue,  to  produce  all  the  other  prif malic  colours,  and 
all  tlxit  are  intermediate  lo  them. 

-fig.  a.  Provide  three  panes  of  glafs  of  about  five  inches 

fquare  ;  and  divide  each  of  them,  by  parallel  lines,  in- 
to five  equal  parts.  Take  three  Iheets  of  very  thin 
paper  ;  which  you  muil  paint,  lightly,  one  blue,  an- 
other yellow,  and  the  third  red  (d).  Then  pafte  on 
,  one  of  the  glaffes  five  pieces  of  the  red  paper,  one  of 
which  muft  cover  the  whole  glafs,  the  fecond  only  the 
four  lower  divifions,  the  third  the  three  lower,  the 
fourth  the  two  loweft,  and  the  fifth  the  lall  divifion 
only.  On  the  other  glaffes  five  pieces  of  the  blue  and 
yellow  papers  muft  be  palled  in  like  manner.  You  muft 
alfo  have  a  box  of  about  fix  inches  long,  and  the  fame 
depth  and  width  as  the  glaffes  ;  it  muft  be  black  on 
the  infide  :  let  one  end  be  quite  open,  and  in  the 
©ppofite  end  there  muft  be  a  hole  large  enough  to  fee 
the  glaffes  completely.  It  muft  alfo  open  at  the  top, 
that  the  glaffes  may  be  placed  in  it  conveniently. 

When  you  have  put  any  one  of  thefe  glaffes  in  the 
)}ox,  and  the  open  end  is  turned  toward  the  fun,  you 
will  fee  five  dillinft  (hades  of  the  colour  it  contains, 
if  you  place  the  blue  and  yellow  glaffes  together,  in  a 
£milar  dirtdlion,  you  will  fee  five  (hades  of  green  dif- 
tinftiy  formed.     When  the  blue  and  red  glaffes  are 
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placed,  a  bright  violet  will  be  produced  :  and  by  the 
red  and  yellow,  the  fcveral  fhades  of  orange. 

If,  inllead  of  placing  thefe  glaffes  in  a  fimilar  pofi-  fig.  .j. 
tion,  you  place  the  fide  AB  of  the  yellow  glafs  againil 
the  fide  BD  of  the  blue,  you  will  lee  all  the  various 
greens  that  are  produced  by  nature  (e)  ;  if  the  blue 
and  red  glaffes  be  placed  in  that  manner,  you  will  have 
all  the  poffible  varieties  of  purples,  violets,  &c.  ;  and^ 
laftly,  if  the  red  and  orange  glaffes  be  lo  placed,  there 
will  be  all  the  intermediate  colours,  as  the  marygcld, 
aurora,  &c. 

IV.  By  means  of  the  three  primary  colours,  red,  yellcw, 
and  blue,  together  ivilh  light  and  Jhade,  to  produce  all 
the  gradatior.s  of  the  prifmatic  colours. 

On  feven  fquare  panes  of  glafs,  palle  papers  that 
are  painted  with  the  feven  prifmatic  colours,  in  the  lame 
manner  as  the  laft  experiment.  The  colours  for  the 
orange,  green,  indigo,  and  violet,  may  be  made  by 
mixing  the  other  three.  Then  with  billre  (f),  well 
diluted,  fhade  a  fheet  of  very  thin  paper,  by  laying  it 
light  on  both  its  fides.  With  pieces  of  tiiis  paper  cover 
four-fifths  of  a  glafs,  of  the  fame  fize  with  the  others 
by  laying  one  piece  on  the  four  loweft  divifious,  an- 
other on  the  three  loweft,  a  third  on  the  two  loweft, 
and  the  fourlh  on  the  loweft  divifion  only,  and  leaving 
the  top  divifion  quite  uncovered.  When  one  of  the 
coloured  glaffes  is  placed  in  the  box,  together  with  the 
glafs  of  (hades,  (o  that  the  fide  AB  of  the  one  be  ap- 
pUed  to  the  fide  BC  of  the  other,  as  in  fig.  3.  the  fe- 
veral  gradations  of  colours  will  appear  Ihaded  in  the 
fame  manner  as  a  drapery  judicioufly  painted  with  that 
colour. 

It  is  on  this  principle  that  certain  French  artlfts 
have  proceeded  in  their  endeavours  to  injitate,  by  de- 
figns  printed  in  colours,  paintings  in  oil  :  which  they 
do  by  four  plates  of  the  fame  fize,  on  each  of  which  is 
engraved  the  fame  defign.  One  of  thefe  contains  all 
the  (hades  that  are  to  be  reprefented,  and  which  are 
painted  either  black  or  with  a  dark  gray.  One  of  the 
three  other  plates  is  coloured  with  blue,  another  with 
red,  and  the  third  with  yellow  ;  each  of  them  being 
engraved  on  thofe  parts  only  which  are  to  reprefent 
that  colour  (g)  ;  and  the  engraving  is  either  ilronger 
or  weaker,  in  proportion  to  the  tone  of  colour  that  18 
to  be  reprefented  (h). 

Thefe  four  plates  are  then  paffed  alternately  under 

the 


(d)  Water-colours  muft  be  ufed  for  this  purpofe  :  the  blue  mfay  be  that  of  Prufiia,  and  very  bright  ;  the  red,. 
tarmine  ;  and  the  yellow,  gamboge,  mixed  with  a  little  faffron.  Thefe  colours  muft  be  laid  very  light  and  even 
on  both  fides  uf  the  paper. 

(e)  In  the  firft  pofition  of  the  glaffes,  the  quantity  of  blue  and  yellow  being  equal,  the  fame  fort  of  green  was 
conftantly  vifible  :  but  by  thus  inverting  the  glaffes,  the  quantity  of  the  colours  being  conllantly  unequal,  a 
very  pltafing  variety  of  tints  is  produced. 

(f)  Tiitr  billre  heie  ufed  mull  be  made  of  foot,  not  that  In  ftone. 

(g)  When  a  red  drapery  is  required,  it  is  engraved  on  the  plate  afligned  to  that  colour  ;  and  fo  of  yellow 
and  blue  :  but  if  one  ot  the  other  colours  be  wanting,  fuppofe  violet,  it  muft, be  engraved  on  thofe  that  print  the 
red  blue  1  aid  to  ol  the  reft.  The  plates  of  this  kind  have  been  hitheito  engraved  in  ihe  manner  of  juezzotinto  ; 
but  hefe,  unkfsthey  are  fliilfully  magnaged,  are  foon  effaced.  Engravings  in  the  manner  of  crayon  will  per. 
)iaps  anfwcr  better. 

(h]  T'lc  piiucipal  difficulty  In  this  fort  of  engraving  arifcs  from  a  want  of  a  (kilful  management,  in  giving 
cacQ  plate  that  precife  degree  of  engraving  which  will  produce  the  tone  of  colour  jeq^uircd.     If  a  bright  green 
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Ae  prefs,  and  the  mixture  of  tliefr  colours  produces 
a  print  that  bears  no  fmall  refembbnce  to  a  painting. 
It  mull  be  coufcffed,  however,  that  what  has  been  hi- 
therto done  of  this  kind  falls  far  Ihort  of  that  degree 
of  perfeftion  of  which  this  art  appears  fufceptible.  If 
they  who  engrave  the  bell  in  the  manner  of  the  crayon, 
were  to  apply  themfelves  to  this  art,  there  is  reafon  to 
expedl  they  would  produce  far  more  finifhed  pieces 
than  we  have  hitherto  feen. 

V.      To  make  fgures   appear  of  different  colours  fuccef' 
Ji'vely. 

Make  a  hole  in  the  window- (hutter  of  a  dark  room, 
through  which  a  broad  beam  of  light  may  pafs,  that  is 
to  be  refraAcd  by  the  large  glafs  prifm  ABC,  which 
may  be  made  of  pieces  of  mirrors  cemented  together, 
and  filled  with  water.  Provide  another  prifm  DEF, 
made  of  three  pieces  of  wood,  through  the  middle  of 
thi's  there  muft  pafs  an  axis  on  which  it  is  to  revolve; 
This  prifm  mull  be  covered  with  white  paper  ;  and 
each  of  it»  fides  cut  through  in  feveral  places,  fo  as  to' 
reprefent  different  figures;  and  thofeofeach  fide  Siould 
likewife  be  different.  The  infide  of  this  prifm  is  to  be 
hollow,  and  made  quite  black,  that  it  may  not  refledl 
any  of  the  light  that  paffes  through  the  fides  into  it. 
When  this  prifm  is  placed  near  to  that  of  glafs,  as  in 
the  figure,  with  one  of  its  fides  EF  perpendicular  to 
the  ray  of  light,  the  figures  on  that  fide  will  appear 
perfectly  white  ;  but  when  it  comes  into  the  pofition- 
2  h,  the  figures  will  appear  yellow  and  red  ;  and  when 
it  is  in  the  pofition  I  I,  they  will  appear  blue  and  vio- 
let.  As  the  prifm  is  turned  round  its  axis,  the  other 
fides  will  have  a  fimilar  appearance.  If,  inllead  of  a- 
prifm,  a  four  or  five-fided  figure  be  here  ufed,  the  ap- 
pearances will  be  ftlll  further  diverfificd. 

This  phenomenon  arifes  from  the  different  refrangi- 
bility  of  the  rays  of  light.  For  when  the  fide  EF  is 
in  the  pofition^  h,  it  is  more  ftrongly  illuminated  by 
the  leail  refrangible  rays  ;  and  wherever  they  are  pre- 
dominant, the  objedl  will  appear  red  or  yellow.  But 
when  it  is  on  the  pofition  k  1,  the  move  refrangible 
rays  being  then  predominant,  it  will  appear  tinged 
with  blue  and  viokt. 

VI.      The  folar  magic  lantern. 

Procure  a  box,  of  about  a  foot  high,  and  eighteen 
niches  wide,  or  fuch  other  fimilar  dimenfions  as  you 
fhall  think  fit,  and  about  three  inches  deep.  Two  of 
the  oppoGte  fides  of  this  box  mull  be  quite  open  ;  and 
m  each  of  the  other  fides  let  there  be  a  groove,  wide 
enough  to  pafs  a  iliff  paper  or  pallcboard.  This  box 
mull  be  fattened  againll  a  window  on  which  the  fun's 
rays  fall  direft.  The  refl  of  the  window  Ihouid  be 
eloled  up,  that  no  light  may  enter.  Provide  feveral 
flieets  of  (lifF  paper,  which,  muil  be  blacked  on  one 
fide.  On  thefe  papers  cut  out  fuch  figures  as  you 
fliall  think  proper  ;  and  placing  them  alternately  in 
the  grooves  of  the  box,  with  their  blacked  fides  to- 
wards you,  look  at  them  through  a  large  and  clear 
glafs  prifm  :  and  if  the  light  be  ftiong,  they  will  ap- 
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pear  to  be  painted  with  the  mefl  Ifvely  coIoufS  in  na- 
ture. If  you  cut  on  one  of  thefe  papers  the  form  of 
the  rainbow,  about  three  quarters  of  an  incli  wide,  you 
will  have  a  lively  feprcfeiitatlon  of  that  in  the  atOra* 
fphere. 

This  experiment  may  be  farther  diverfified,  by 
parting  very  thin  papers,  lightly  painted  with  different 
colours,  over  fome  of  the  parts  that  are  cut  out  t 
wliicK  will  appear  to  change  their  colours  when  viewed 
through  the  prifn>,  and  to  Hand  out  from  the  paper, 
at  different  diflances,  according  to  the  different  de- 
grees of  rtfrangibility  of  the  colours  with  which  they 
are  painted.  For  greater  convenience,  the  prifm  may 
be  placed  in  a  fland  on  a  table,  at  the  height  of  your 
eye,  and  made  to  turn  round  on  an  axis,  that  when 
you  have  got  an  agreeable  profpeA,  you  may  fix  it  is 
that  pofition. 

VII.      The prijmatk  camera  ohfcura. 

Make  two  holes  F,  /,  in  the  (hutter  of  a  darkF'g-i; 
chamber,  near  to  each  other  ;  and  againfl  each  hole 
place  a  prifm  ABC,  and  a  b  c,  in  a  perpendicular  di- 
reiflion,  that  their  tpeftrums  NM  may  be  call  on  the 
paper  in  a  horizontal  line,  and  coincide  with  each 
other  ;  the  red  and  violet  of  the  one  being  in  th-; 
fame  part  with  thofe  of  the  other.  The  paper  Ihould 
be  placed  at  fuch  a  dillance  from  the  prifms  that  the 
fpedrum  may  be  fufficiently  dilated.  Provide  feveral 
papers  nearly  of  the  fame  dimenfions  with  the  fpeftrnm ; 
crofs  thefe  papers,  and  dra.v  lines  parallel  to  the  divi- 
fujns  of  the  colours.  In  thefe  divifions  cut  out  fuch 
figures  as  you  fhall  find  will  have  an  agreeable  effeft, 
as  flowers,  trees,  animals,  5cc.  When  you  have  placed 
one  of  thefe  papers  in  its  proper  pofition,  hang  a  black 
cloth  or  paper  behind  it,  that  none  of  the  rays  that  pafs 
through  may  be  reflc£led  and  confufe  the  phenomena. 
The  figures  cut  on  the  paper  will  then  appear  ftrongly 
illuminated  with  all  the  original  colours  of  nature. 
If,  while  one  of  the  prifms  remains  at  reft,  the  other 
be  revolved  on  its  axis,  the  continual  alteratiou  of  the 
colours  will  afford  a  pleafing  variety  ;  which  may  be 
further  increafcd  by  turning  the  prifro  round  in  differ- 
ent  direftioDS. 

When  the  prifms  are  fo  placed  that  the  tv.o  fpec- 
trums  become  coincident  in  an  inverted  order  of  their 
colours,  the  red  end  of  one  falling  on  the  violet  end  of 
the  other  ;  if  they  be  then  viewed  through  a  third 
prifm  DH,  held  parallel  to  their  length,  they  will  no 
longer  appear  coincident,  but  in  the  form  of  two  di- 
ftind.  fpedrums,  p  t  and  nm  (fig.  6.),  crofung  one  an- 
other in  the  middle,  Hke  the  letter  X  :  the  red  of  oi.c 
fpcftriHU  and  the  violet  of  the  other,  which  were  ca- 
incident  at  NM,  being  parted  from  each  other  by  a 
greater  refraftion  of  the  violet  to  p  and  m,  than  that 
of  the  red  to  n  and  /. 

This  experiment  may  be  further  diverfified  by~  add- 
ing two  other  prifms,  that  fhall  form  a  fpttlrum  iu  the  • 
fame  line,  and  contiguous  to  the  other  ;  by  which  not 
only  tlie  variety  ol  figures,  but  the  viciflitude  of  colours, 
will  be  coi.fiderably  augmented. 

VIIL. 


is  to  it  repreicnted,  ther'.  ihould  be  an  equal  quantity  of  cngiaving  on  the  red  and  yellow  plates  :  but  if  an  olivtf- 
green,  the  yellow  plate  Ihouid  be  engraved  much  deeper  than  the  »ed. 
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VIII.      TL'  Jiatanic  fcak  of  coloun. 

Tlie  illuftrious  Newton,  in  the  courfe  pf  liis  iiiveili- 
gations  of  the  properties  of  light,  difcovercd  that  the 
length  of  the  fpaces  which  the  feven  primai-y-  colours 
poltefs  in  the  fpeflrum,  exailly  correfponds  to  thofe 
of  chords  that  found  the  feven  notes  in  the  diatonic 
fcale  of  mufic  :  As  is  evident  by  the  following  experi- 
ment. 

On  3  paper  in  a  dark  chamber,  let  a  ray  of  light  be 
largely  refradled  into  the  fpeftrum  AFTMGP,  and 
mark  the  precife  boundaries  of  the  federal  colours,  as 
a,  b,  r.  Sec.  Draw  lines  from  thofe  points  perpendi- 
cular to  the  oppofite  fide,  and  you  will  find  tiiat  the 
fpaces  M  rf  F,  by  which  the  red  is  bounded  ;  r  g  ef, 
by  which  the  orange  is  bounded  ;  q  p  e  d,  hy  which 
the  yellow  is  bounded,  &c.  will  be  in  exaft  proportion 
to  the  divifions  of  a  muGcal  chord  for  the  notes  of  an 
oftave  ;  that  is,  as  the  intervals  of  thefe  numbers  I ,  -j, 
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IX.      Colorific  mufiC, 

Father  Caftel,  a  Frenchman,  in  a  curious  bpok  he 
lus  publifhed  on  chromatics,  fuppofes  the  note  -ut  to 
anfwer  to  blue  in  the  prifmatic  colours  ;  the  note  re  to 
yellow*,  and  ml  to  red.  The  other  tones  he  refers  to 
the  intermediate  colours  ;  from  whence  he  conllrufts 
the  following  gamut  of  colorific  mufic  : 


-Ut 

-Blue 

Ut  fharp 

Re 

Re  fliarp 

Sea  green 
Bright  green 
Olive  green 
YeUow 

Fa 

Aurora 

Fa  fharp 
Sol 

Orange 
Red 

Sol  fharp 

Crimfon 

La 

Violet 

La  fharp 

s; 

Ut 

Blue  violet 
Sky  blue 
Blue 

This  gamut,  according  to  tliis  plan,  is  to  be  conti- 
nued in  the  fame  manner  for  the  following  oftave  ; 
except  that  the  colours  are  to  be  more  vivid. 

He  fuppofes  that  thefe  colours,  by  ftriking  the  eye 
in  the  fame  fuccefiion  as  the  founds  (to  which  he 
makes  them  analogo\is)  do  the  ear,  and  in  the  fame 
order  of  time,  they  will  produce  correfpondent  fen- 
lations  of  pleafure  in  the  mind.  It  is  on  thefe  general 
principles,  which  F.  Caftel  has  elucidated  in  his  trea- 
•tife,  that  he  has  endeavoured,  though  with  little  fucccfs, 
to  eftablifli  his  ocular  harpfichord. 

The  conflruftion  of  this  inftrument,  as  here  ex- 
plained, will  fhow  tliat  the  effefts  produced  by  colours 
by  no  means  anfwer  thofe  of  founds,  and  that  the 
principal  relation  there  is  between  them  confifls  in 
the  duration  of  the  time  that  they  refpeftively  affedl 
the  fenfcs. 

Between  two  circles  of  pafteboard,  of  ten  inches 
diameter,  AB  and  CD,  inclofe  a  hollow  pafteboard 


cylinder  E,  i8  inches  long.  Divide  this  cyKndet 
into  fpaces  half  an  inch  wide,  by  a  fpiral  line  that 
runs  round  it  from  the  top  to  the  bottom,  and  divide 
its  furfaee  into  fix  equal  parts  by  parallel  lines  drawn 
between  its  two  extremities  :  as  is  exprelTed  in  the 
figure. 

Let  the  circle  AB,  at  top,  be  open,  and  let  that  at 
bottom,  CD,  he  clofed,  and  fupported  by  an  axis  or 
fcrew,  of  halt  an  inch  diameter,  which  muft  turn  free- 
ly in  a  nut  placed  at  the  bottom  of  a  box  we  (hall 
prefently  defcribe.  To  the  axis  juft  mentioned  adjuft 
a  wooden  wheel  G,  of  two  inches  and  a  half  in  dia- 
meter, and  that  has  i  2  or  15  teeth,  which  take  the 
endlefs  fcrew  H.  Let  this  cylinder  be  inclofed  in  a 
box  ILMN  (fig.  9.)  whofe  bale  is  fquare,  and  at 
whofe  bottom  there  is  a  r.Jt,  in  which  the  axis  F 
turns.  Obferve  that  the  cndlcfs  fcrew  H  fhould  come 
out  of  the  box,  that  it  may  receive  the  handle  O,  by 
which  the  cylinder  is  to  be  turned. 

This  box  being  clofed  all  round,  place  over  it  a  tin 
covering  A,  which  will  be  perforated  in  different 
parts ;  from  this  cover  there  muft  hang  three  or  four 
lights,  fo  placed  that  they  may  ftrongly  illumine  the 
infide  of  the  cylinder.  In  one  lide  of  this  box  (which 
(liould  be  covered  with  pafteboard)  cut  eight  aper- 
tures, 0,  b,  Cf  d,  e,f,  g,  k,  of  half  an  inch  wide,  and  Fig.  9. 
\  of  an  inch  high  ;  they  muft  be  diredlly  over  each 
other,  and  the  diftance  between  them  muft  be  exaftly 
two  inches.  It  is  by  thefe  openings,  which  here 
corrcfpond  to  the  mufical  notes,  that  the  various  co- 
lours analogous  to  them  are  to  appear  ;  and  which 
being  placed  on  the  pafteboard  cylinder,  as  we  have 
fliown,  are  refledled  by  means  of  the  lights  placed 
within  it. 

It  is  eafy  to  conceive,  that  when  the  handle  O  ia 
turned,  the  cylinder  in  confequence  riling  half  an 
inch,  if  it  be  turned  five  times  round,  it  will  fuccef- 
lively  fliow,  at  the  openings  made  in  the  fide  of  the 
box,  all  thofe  that  are  in  the  cylinder  itfelf,  and  which 
are  ranged  according  to  the  direflion  of  the  inclined 
lines  drawn  on  it.  It  is  therefore  according  to  the 
duration  of  the  notes  which  are  to  be  expreffed,  that 
the  apertures  on  the  cylinder  are  to  be  cut.  Obferve, 
that  the  fpace  between  two  of  the  parallel  lines  drawa 
vertically  on  the  cylinder,  is  equal  to  one  meafure  of 
time  ;  therefore,  for  every  turn  of  the  cylinder,  there 
are  fix  meafures,  and  thirty  meafures  for  the  air  that 
is  to  be  played  by  this  inftrument. 

The  feveral  apertures  being  made  in  the  fide  of  the 
cylinder,  in  conformity  to  the  notes  of  the  tune  that 
is  to  be  expreffed,  they  are- to  be  covered  with  double 
pieces  of  very  thin  paper,  painted  on  both  fides  with 
the  colurs  that  are  to  rcprefent  the  mufical  notes. 

This  experiment  might  be  executed  in  a  different 
manner,  and  with  much  greater  extent  ;  but  as  the 
entertainment  would  not  equal  the  trouble  and  ex- 
pence,  we  have  thought  it  fufficicnt  to  give  the  above 
piece,  by  which  the  reader  will  be  enabled  to  judge 
how  far  the  analogy  fuppofed  by  F.  Caftel  really 
cxifts. 
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CHRONIC,  or  CHRONICAL,  among  pTiyficians,  an 
appellation  jrlvcn  to  ditcalcs  that  contliiue  a  long  time  ; 
'  in  contradillinctiun  to  thofc  that  foon   terminate,   and 
are  called  acute. 

CHRONICLE,  in  matters  of  literature,  a  fpecies 
or  kind  of  hlftory  difpoftd  according  to  the  order  of 
time,  and  agreeing  in  moll  rclpefts  with  aimals.  Sea 
Annals. 

Purian  Chronicle.  &ei  Arukdrlias  Marbles.  Since 
that  article  was  printed,  in  which  an  abflracl  was  given 
of  Mr  Robertfon's  doubts  atjd  ohfervacions  refpefting 
the  authenticity  of  the  Parian  Chronicle,  one  or  two 
publications  have  fince  appeared  in  anfwer,  hut  none 
of  them  calculated  to  remove  the  objeflions,  or  mate- 
rially to  aff>;iil  the  arguments  that  had  been  flated  with 
fo  much  lea:  ning  and  ingenuity  againil  it.  The  fol- 
lowing ftriftures,  however,  with  which  the  Monthly 
Reviewers  have  concluded  their  critique  of  Mr  Ro- 
bertfon's  performance,  ftem  to  merit  confideration. 

On  ObjcAion  I.  That  the  charaSers  have  no  certain 
or  unequivocal  mct\ks  of  antiquity,  the  Reviewers  remark, 
that  this  feems  rather  to  be  an  anfwer  to  a  defender  of 
the  Infcription,  than  an  oSjeftion.  If  a  zealous  parti- 
zan  of  the  marble  fliould  appeal  to  its  characters  and 
orthography,  asdecifive  proofs  of  its  being  genuine,  it 
would  be  proper  enough  to  anfwer,  that  thefe  circum- 
ftances  afford  no  certain  criterion  of  authenticity.  But 
in  this  word  certain  fculks  an  unlucky  ambiguity.  If 
it  means  demonftrative,  it  muft  be  allowed  that  no  in- 
fcription can  be  proved  to  be  certainly  genuine  from 
thefe  appearances ;  but  if  it  means  no  more  than  high- 
ly probable,  many  infcriptions  poflefs  fufficient  inter- 
nal evidence  to  give  their  claims  this  degree  of  cer- 
tainty.  The  true  queltion  is.  Has  not  the  Parian 
Chronicle  every  mark  ot  antiquity  that  can  be  expect- 
ed in  a  monument  claiming  the  age  of  20co  years  ? 
The  letters  r  and  re  are,  by  Mr  R's  own  confeffion, 
fuch  as  occur  in  genuine  infcriptions  :  and  to  fay  in  an- 
fwer, that  an  impollor  might  copy  the  forms  of  thefe 
letters  from  other  infcriptions,  is  already  to  fuppofe 
the  infcription  forged,  before  it  is  rendered  probable 
by  argument.  The  learned  author  of  the  Differtation 
feems  to  betray  fome  doubt  of  his  own  conclufion  i 
for  he  adds,  p.  56.  '•  that  tlie  antiquity  of  an  infcrip- 
tion can  never  be  proved  by  the  mere  fornv  of  the  let- 
ters, becaufe  the  moll  ancient  charaAers  are  as  ealily 
counterfeited  as  the  modern."  But  this  objcdtion  is 
equally  applicable  to  all  other  ancient  infcriptions  ; 
and  is  not  to  the  purpofe,  if  tlie  prefent  infcription  has 
any  peculiar  marks  of  impollure  in  its  charafters  and 
orthography.  "  Tlie  characters  do  not  rcfemble  the 
Sigean,  the  Ncmean,  or  tiie  Delian  infcription*,"  Mr 
R.  anlwers  this  objection  himlclf,  by  adding,  "  which 
are  fuppofed  to  be  of  a  moic  .;iicient  date."  The  op- 
polite  reafoii  to  this  will  be  a  fufficient  anfwer  to  the 
©tht:  objedlion,  "  that  they  do  not  rcfemble  the  Far- 
ncfian  pillars  or  the  Alexandrian  MS."  If  '«  they 
differ  lu  many  refpefts  from  the  Marmor  Sandviccnfc," 
they  may  be  prefumed  to  agree  in  many.  "  They 
fcem  to  refemble,  more  than  any  other,  the  alphabet 
taken  by  Montfaugon  from  the  marmor  Cyzicenum." 
Thus  it  appears  that  the  Parian  Chronicle  moft  neatly 
refenr.bles  the  two  ijifcriptioiiS,  to  whofe  age  it  moil 
nearly  approaches. 

When  Mr  R.  adds,   that  the  letters  "  are  fuch  as 


an  ordinary  ftonecutter  would  probably  makr,  ff  he  rKioftich- 
were  employed  to  engrave  a  Greek  infcription,  accord-  '  ""v  "  '' 
ing  to  the  alphdbet  now  in  ufe,"  he  muft  be  under- 
ftood  cum  grano  falls.  The  engraver  of  a  f.ic-limile 
generally  omits  fome  nice  and  minute  touches  in  ta« 
king  his  copy  ;  but,  even  with  this  abatement,  we  dare 
appeal  to  any  adept  ii;  Greek  calligraphy,  whether  the 
fpecimen  facing  p.  56.  will  juftify  our  author's  obfer- 
vation  ?  '<  The  fmall  letters  (o,  0,  n.)  intermixed 
among  the  larger,  have  an  air  of  affeclation  and  arti- 
fice." Then  has  the  greater  part  of  ancient  infcrip- 
tions  an  air  of  affcftation  and  artifice.  For  the  o  is 
perpetually  engraved  in  this  diminutive  fize  ;  and  11 
being  of  a  kindred  f  nind,  and  ©  of  a  kindred  fhape, 
how  can  we  wonder  that  all  three  (hould  be  reprefent- 
ed  of  the  fame  magnitude  ?  In  the  infcription  which 
immediately  follows  the  marble  in  Dr  Chandler's  edi- 
tion, N"  xxiv.  thele  very  three  letters  are  never  fo 
large  as  the  reft,  and  often  much  fmaller  ;  of  which 
there  are  inftances  in  the  three  firll  line?.  See  alfu 
two  medals  in  the  fecond  part  of  Dorville's  Sicula, 
Tab.  xvi.  Numb.  7    9. 

"  From  the  archaifms,  fuch  as  ,y  .\i,xa{(:ac,  ty  Ku/3,Mir, 
tji.  rta^ai,  &c.  &c.  no  conclufion  can  be  drawn  in  fa- 
vour of  the  authenticity  of  the  infcription."  Yet  fure- 
ly  every  thing  ci.immon  to  it  with  other  infcriptions, 
contcffi/dly  genuine,  creates  a  reafonable  prefump- 
tion  in  its  favour.  "  But  what  reafon  could  there  be 
for  thefe  archaifms- in  the  Parian  Chronicle  ?  We  do 
not  ufually  find  them  in  Greek  writers  of  the  fame 
age,  or  even  of  a  more  early  date."  Tlie  reafon  is, 
according  to  our  opinion,  that  fuch  archaifms  were 
then  in  ufe  :  this  we  know  from  other  infcriptions,  in 
which  fuch  archaifms  (or,  as  our  author  afterwards 
calls  them,  barbarifms)  are  frequent.  Nothing  can 
be  inferred  from  the  Greek  writers,  unlels  we  had 
their  autographs.  The  prefent  fyllem  of  orthography 
in  our  printed  Greek  books  is  out  of  the  quellioii  A- 
gain,  "  The  infcription  fometimes  ad  jpts  and  fome-- 
times  negledls  thefe  archaifms,  as  in  lines  4,  12,  27, 
52,  63,  67."  This  inconfillency  either  i»  no  valid 
objeAion,  or  if  it  be  valid,  will  demolilh  not  only  al- 
moft  every  other  infcription,  but  almoll  every  writing 
whatfoever.  For  example,  in  the  infcription  jull 
quoted,  N°  xxiv.  we  find  t.n  /3j<rixra,  1.  20.  and  ora.M, 
'"T"',  24.     A  little  farther,  N°  xxvi.  I.  31.  we  have 

iF   MKj-niffiaf,   ^^.   -jy   81.       iK  May,n«-.otc,   and     ic6.    Io8. 

iKF  May.no-.tf,  Xhe  Corcyrean  infcription  (Montfau. 
gon,  Diar.  Ital.  p.  420.)  promifcuoufly  ufes  iKJa.iij3|H«i 
and  ir.a.i.f.uai.  In  Englifh,  who  is  furprifed  to  iiad 
has  and  hath,  a  hand  and  an  hand,  a  ufeful  ;-.nd  an  ufe- 
fut,  in  the  works  of  the  fame  author  I  VVe  could  pro- 
duce inftances  of.  this  inaccuracy  from  the  fame  page, 
nay  tiom  the  fame  frntence. 

"  The  authenticity  ot  thofe  infcriptions,  in  which 
thefe  archaifms  appear,  mult  be  eilablifhed,  before 
they  can  be  produced  in  oppofition  to  the  prefent  ar- 
gument," This  is,  we  cannot  help  thinking,  rather 
too  levere  a  reftritti..n.  If  no  infcription  may  be 
quottd  be  ore  it  be  proved  genuine,  the  learned  author 
of  the  Oilfctatiou  need  not  be  afraid  of  being  con- 
futed ;  for  nobody  will  engage  with  him  on  fuch  con- 
ditions. Pel  haps  the  rcverfe  of  the  rule  will  be  thought 
more  equitablt  ;  that  every  inlcrlpioii  be  allowed  to 
be  genuine,  till  its  authenticity  be  rendered  doubtful 
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Chronitlc'liy  prt)bable  arguments.  We  Will  conclude  this  head 
^~—-y--—  ^v'ith  two  fi-.ort  obfervationt.  In  Selden's  copy,  1.  26. 
was  written  noHriN'.  which  the  latter  editions  have  al- 
tered ta  noiHiiN,  but  without  realon,  the  other  be- 
ing the  more  ancient  way  of  writing,  common  in  MSS. 
and  fometimes  found  on  infcriptions.  (See  G.  Koen's 
Notes  on  Grcgorius  de  DialeUis,  p.  30.)  In  1.  83.  the 
marble  has  k«\M5u,  for  which  Palmer  -wi^ihed  'to 
Aibilltute  Kaxjiiu.  Dr  Taylor  refutes  him  from  the 
Marmot  Sandvkenfe,  obferving  at  the  fam€  time,  that 
this  orthography  occurs  in  no  other  place  whatever 
except  in  thtle  two  monument*.  Is  it  lively  that  t\vo 
engravers  fiiould  by  chance  coincide  in  the  fame  mif- 
take,  or  that  the  forger  of  the  Parian  Chronicle  (if  it 
be  forged)  fliould  have  feen  the  Marmor  Sandi'icenfi, 
and  taken  notice  of  this  peculiarity  with  the  intentiun 
of  afterward  employing  it  ia  the  fabrication  of  an  im- 
■pofture  ? 

The-  reviewers  flext  proceed  to  confider,  but  more 
briefly,  the  other  objeAions. 

II,  II  -is  not  probable  that  the  Chronicle  was  engraved 
for  private  ufe.  —  1,  Becauje  it  ii'as  fuch  an  expence,  as 
few  learned  Greets  luere  able  to  afford.     If  only  a  feiu 

were  able  to  afford  it,  fome  one  of  thofe  few  might  be 
wilh'ng  to  incur  it.  But  let  Mr  R.  confider  how  like- 
ly it  is  that  a  modern,  and  probably  a  needy  Greek, 
Tnould  be  more  able-to  afford  it  in  the  laft  century,  than 
•  learned  Greek  2003  years  ago  !  2.  A  mauufcript  is 
more  readily  circulated.  Do  men  never  prefer  cumbrous 
fplendor  lo  cheapnefs  and  convenience  ?  And  if  this 
conjpoCtion,  iaftcad  of  being  engraved  on  marble,  had 
been  comaiittcd  to  parchment,  would  it  have  had  a 
better  chance  of  coming  down  to  the  prefent  age  i 
Such  a  f)ing  (liect  would  foon  be  loft  ;  or,  if  a  copy 
l»ad,  bv  miracle,  been  preferved  to  us,  the  objeftions 
to  iti  being  genuine  would  be  more  plaufible  than  any 
that  have  been  urged  againft  the  infcription.  What 
Mr  R.  fays  about  the  errors  to  which  an  infcription  is 
liable,  Sec.  will  only  prove  that  chronological  infcrip- 
tions ought  not  to  be  engraved  ;  but  not  that  they  ne- 
ver were.  We  allow  that  the  common  method  of  wri- 
ting in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  was  not  on 
STONES.  But  it  was  common  enough  to  occur  to  the 
mind  of  any  perfon  who  wi?hed  to  leave  behind  him  a 
memorial  at  once  of  his  learning  and  magnificence. 

III.  This  objeftion,  that  the  marble  does  not  appear 
io  be  engraved  by  public  authority,  we  (hall  readily  ad- 
mit, though  Bentley  (DilT.  on  Phalaris,  p.  251.)  leans 
to  the  contrary  opinion.  In  explaining  this  objedlion, 
the  learned  diflertator  obferves,  that  though  the  ex- 
predion,  af;^o.T5c  in  n«j.ij;,  would  lead  us  to  fuppofe  that 
the  infcription  related  to  Paros,  not  a  fmgle  circum- 
Itance  in  the  hiilory  of  that  idand  is  mentioned.  But 
this  expreffion  only  fliows  that  the  author  was  an  in- 
habitant of  Paros,  and  intended  to  give  his»readers  a 
clue,  or  parapegma,  by  the  aid  of  which  they  might 
adjuft  the  general  chronology  of  Greece  to  the  dates 
of  their  own  hiftory.  "  It  is  as  abfurd  as  would  be  a 
marble  in  Jamaica  containing  the  revolutions  of  Eng- 
land." We  fee  no  abfurdity  in  fuppoling  a  book  to 
be  written  in  Jamaica  containing  the  revolutions  of 
England.  The  natives  of  Paros  were  not  unintercfted 
in  events  relating  to  the  general  hiilory  of  Greece, 
particularly  of  Athens  ;  and  how  can  we  tell  whether 
rhe  author  were  an  inquiliniu,  or  a  native  of  the  ifland  ; 
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whether  he  thought  it  a  place  beneath  his  care  ;  or 
whether  he  had  devoted  a  feparate  infcription  to  tlie 
chronology  of  Paros  ? 

IV.  //  has  been  frequently  obferved,  that  the  earfter 
periods  of  the  Grecian  hi/lory  are  involved  in  darknefs  and 
confufion.  Granted.  It  follows  then,  that  "  an  author 
who  ftiould  attempt  to  fettle  the  dates  of  the  earlier  pe- 
^tiods  would  frequently  contradift  preceding, and  be  con- 
tradifted  by  fubfequent,  writers  ;  that  he  would  natu- 
rally fall  into  miftakes  ;  and  at  beft  could  only  hope  to 
adopt  the  mod  probable  fyftem.  But  the  difficulty  of 
the  lallv,  or  the  impoflibil;!.y  of  fuccefs,  are  not  fufficient 
to  prove  that  no  man  has  been  raih  or  mad  enough  to 
make  the  attempt."  On  the  contrary,  we  knovi'  that 
many  have  made  it.  What  a  number  of  difcordant 
opinions  has  Mr  R.  himfelf  given  us  from  the  ancients 
concerning  the  age  of  Homer  ?  This  confidciatioa 
will  in  part  obviate  another  objection,  that  the  Pariao 
Chronicle  docs  not  agree  with  any  ancient  author. 
For  if  the  ancients  contradift  one  another,  how  could 
it  follow  more  than  one  of  them  I  and  why  mfght  not 
the  autlior,  without  any  imputation  of  ignorance  or 
rafhnefs,  fometimes  depart  from  them  all  ?  If  indeed 
he  difagrees  with  them  when  they  are  unanimous,  it 
might  furnifh  matter  for  fufpicion  ;  thougli  even  this 
would  be  far  from  a  decifive  argument,  unlefs  the  aa- 
cients  were  fo  extremely  unlike  the  moderns,  as  never 
to  be  fond  of  fingular  and  paradoxical  pofitions. 

V.  This  Chronicle  is  not  once  mentioned  by  any  <writer 
qf  antiquity.  How  many  of  thofe  infcriptions,  which 
are  preferved  to  the  prefent  day,  are  mentioned  by 
clalTical  authors  f  Vcrrius  Flaccus  compofed  a  Roman 
kalendar,  which,  as  a  monument  of  his  learning  and 
induftry,  was  engraved  on  marble,  and  fixed  in  the  mofi 
public  part  of  Prenefte.  Fragments  of  this  very  ka» 
lendar  were  lately  dug  up  at  Prenefte,  and  have  been 
publilhed  by  a  learned  Italian.  Now  if  the  pafTage 
of  Suetonius,  which  informs  us  of  this  circumftance, 
had  been  loft,  would  the  filence  of  the  Latin  writer* 
prove  that  the  fragments  were  not  genuine  remains  of 
antiquity  ?  It  may  be  faid  that  the  cafes  are  not  pa- 
rallel ;  for  rot  a  fmgle  author  mentions  the  Parian 
Chronicle,  whereas  Suetonius  does  mention  Verrius'$ 
Roman  kalendar.  To  this  we  anfwer.  It  is  dangerous 
to  deny  the  authenticity  of  any  monument  on  the 
(lender  probability  of  its  being  cafually  mentioned  by 
a  fingle  author.  We  fhall  alfo  obferve,  that  this  faft 
of  the  Hemicyclium  of  Verrius  will  anfwer  fome  part  of 
the  Difftrtator's  fecond  objeftion  :  "  The  Parian  Chro- 
nicle  is  not  an  infcription  that  might  have  been  con- 
cealed in  a  private  library."  Why  not  ?  it  is  of  no 
extraordinary  bulk  ;  and  might  formerly  have  been 
concealed  in  a  private  library,  or  in  a  private  room, 
with  as  much  cafe  as  many  infcriptions  are  now  con- 
cealed in  very  narrow  fpaces.  But  unlefs  this  monu- 
ment were  placed  in  fome  confpicuous  part  of  the 
ifljiid,  and  obtruded  itfelf  on  the  notice  ot  every  tra- 
veller, the  wonder  will  in  great  meafnre  ceafe  why  it 
is  never  quoted  by  the  ancients.  Of  the  nine  authors 
named  in  p.  jcp,  had  any  one  ever  vifitcd  Paros  ?  It 
Paufanias  had  travelled  thither,  and  publifhed  his  de- 
fcription  of  the  place,  we  might  perhaps  txpeft  to 
find  fome  mention  of  this  marble  in  fo  curious  and  in- 
quifitive  a  writer.  But  tliough  tlie  infcription  exlftcd, 
and  were  famous  at  Paros,  there  feems  no  neceflity  for 

any 
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CTronlJe.  any  of  the  avilhors  whofe  works  are  fli'll  extant  to  liave 
"V""""  known  or  recorded  it.  If  there  be,  let  this  learned 
antagonill  point  out  the  place  where  this  mention 
ought  to  have  been  made.  If  any  perfons  were  bound 
by  a  ilrongcr  obligation  than  others  to  fpeak  of  tlie 
Parian  inlcription,  they  mull  be  the  profclTed  chrono- 
logers  ;  but  alas  !  we  have  not  the  entire  works  of  fo 
much  as  a  fingle  ancient  chronologer  :  it  is  therefore 
impoffible  to  determine  whether  this  Chronicle  were 
quoted  by  any  ancient.  And  fuppofing  it  had  been 
feen  by  fome  ancient,  whole  writings  ftill  remain,  why 
fliould  he  make  particular  mention  of  it  ?  Many  au- 
thors, as  we  know  from  their  remains,  very  freely  co- 
pied their  predecefiors  without  naming  them.  Others, 
finding  only  a  colle6\ion  of  bare  events  in  the  infcrip- 
tion,  without  hillorical  proofs  or  reafons,  might  entire- 
ly negleft  it,  as  deferring  no  credit.  Mr  R.  feems  to 
lay  much  ftrefs  on  the  precile,  exaft,  and  particular 
fpecification  of  the  events,  p.  109.  But  he  ought  to 
refleft,  that  this  abrupt  and  pofitive  method  of  fpeak- 
ing  is  not  only  ufual,  but  necefTary,  in  fuch  ihort  fy- 
ftems  of  chronology  as  the  marble  contains,  where 
events  only,  and  their  dates,  are  fet  down,  unaccompa- 
nied by  any  examination  of  evidences  for  and  again  ft, 
without  ftatiiig  any  computation  of  probabilities,  or 
deduftion  of  reaions.  When  therefore  a  chronological 
writer  had  undertaken  to  reduce  the  general  hillory  of 
Greece  into  a  regular  and  confillent  fyftem,  admitting 
that  he  was  acquainted  with  this  infcription,  what 
grounds  have  we  to  believe  that  he  would  fay  any 
thing  about  it  ?  Either  his  fyftem  coincided  with  the 
Chronicle  or  not :  if  it  coincided,  he  would  very  pro- 
bably difdain  to  prop  his  own  opinions  with  the  un- 
fupported  alTertions  of  another  man,  who,  as  far  as  he 
knew,  was  not  better  informed  than  himfelf.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  he  differed  from  the  authority  of  the 
marble,  he  might  think  it  a  fupcrfliious  exertion  of 
complalfance,  to  refute,  by  formal  demonftration,  a 
writer  who  had  chofen  to  give  no  reafons  for  his  own 
opinion.     We  fhall  pafs  hence  to 

Objeftion  VII.  With  refpecl  to  the  parachronifm3 
that  Mr  R.  produces,  we  (hall  without  hefitation  grant, 
that  the  author  of  the  Infcription  may  have  committed 
fome  mlftakes  in  his  chronology,  as  perhaps  concern- 
ing Phidon,  whom  he  feems  to  have  confounded  with 
another  of  the  fame  name,  &c.  But  thefe  miilakes 
will  not  conclude  againft  the  antiquity  of  the  infcrip- 
tion, unlefs  we  at  the  fame  time  rcjedt  many  of  the 
principal  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  v.ho  have  been 
convidted  of  fimilar  errors.     We  return  therefore  to 

Objeftion  VI.  Some  of  the  fa8s  feem  to  have  been 
taken  from  authors  of  a  later  date.  We  have  endea- 
voured impartially  to  examine  and  compare  the  paffages 
-  quoted  in  proof  of  this  objeftlon  ;  but  we  are  obliged 
to  confefs,  that  we  do  not  perceive  the  fainttft  traces 
of  theft  or  imitation.  One  example  only  deferves  to  be 
excepted  ;  to  which  we  fhall  therefore  pay  particular 
attention. 

"  The  names  of  fix,  and,  if  the  lacunx  are  proper- 
ly fupplled,  the  names  of  twelve  cities,  appear  to  have 
been  engraved  on  the  marble,  exaflly,  as  we  find  them 
in  Julian's  Various  Hittory.  But  there  is  not  any 
imaginable  rcafon  for  this  particular  arrangement.  It 
does  not  correfpond  with  the  time  of  their  foundation, 
with  their  fituation  in  Ionia,  with  their  relative  impor- 
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tance,  or  with  the  order  in  which  they  are  placed  bj  Chronid*. 
other  eminent  hiftorlan?."  i~-~^ 

The  chance  of  fix  names,  fays  Mr  R.  being  placed 
by  two  authors  in  the  fame  order,  is  as  i  to  720  ;  of 
i;,  as  I  to  479,001,600.  "  It  is  therefore  utterly 
improbable  that  thefe  names  would  have  been  placed 
in  this  order  on  the  marble,  if  the  author  of  the  in- 
fcription  had  not  tranfcribed  them  from  the  hlilorian." 

On  this  argument  we  fiiall  obferve,  ift.  That  the 
very  contrary  conclufion  might  pnfTilily  be  juft,  that 
the  hiftorian  tranfcribed  from  the  infcription.  Yet  we 
fhall  grant  that  in  the  prefent  cafe  this  is  improbable, 
efpecially  if  the  author  of  the  Various  Hillory  be  the 
fame  jElian,  who,  according  to  Philoftratus,  Vit.  So- 
phift.  II.  31.  never  quitted  Italy  in  his  life.  But  an 
intermediate  writer  might  have  copied  the  marble,  and 
.(Elian  might  have  been  indebted  to  him.  2oIy,  We 
fee  no  reafon  to  allow,  that  *lie  lacuna  are  properly 
fupplled.  Suppofe  we  fiiould  affert,  that  the  names 
flood  originally  thus  :  Miletus,  Ephefus,  Erythrse, 
Clazomene,  Lebedos,Chio3,  Phocia,  Colophon,  Myus, 
Priene,  Samo?,  Teos.  In  this  arrangement,  only  four 
names  would  be  together  in  the  fame  order  with 
iEllan  ;  and  from  thefe  Miletus  mud  be  excepted,  be- 
caufe  there  is  an  obvious  reafon  for  mentioning  that 
city  firft.  Three  only  will  then  remain  ;  and  furely 
that  is  too  flight  a  refemblance  to  be  conftrued  into  an 
imitation.  For  Paufanias  and  Paterculu?,  quoted  by 
our  author,  p.  154,  have  both  enumerated  the  fame 
twelve  cities,  and  both  agree  in  placing  the  five  laft  in 
the  fame  order  ;  nay,  the  fix  lad,  if  Vofiius's  conjcdlnre 
that  TEUM  ought  to  be  infcrted  in  Paterculus  after 
Myum  TEM,  be  as  true  as  it  is  plaufible.  But  who 
imagines  that  Paufanias  had  either  opportunity  or  in- 
clination to  copy  Paterculus  ?  jdly,  Allowing  th."?;  the 
names  were  engraved  on  the  marble  exactly  in  the  or- 
der that  .£lian  has  chofen,  is  there  no  way  of  folving 
the  phenomenon  but  by  fuppofing  that  one  borrowed 
from  the  other?  Seven  authors  at  lead  (Mr  R.  feems 
to  fay  more,  p.  154,  '55-)  mention  the  colonization  of 
the  fame  cities  :  how  many  authors  now  loft  may  we 
reafonably  conjetlui'c  to  have  done  the  fame  ?  If  there- 
fore  the  compofcr  of  the  Chronicle  and  VElian  light- 
ed on  the  fame  authors,  the  former  would  probably 
prcferve  the  fame  arrangement  that  he  found,  becaufe 
in  tranfcribing  a  lift  of  names,  he  could  have  no  temp- 
tation to  deviate  ;  and  the  latter  would  certainly  ad- 
here faithfully  to  his  original,  becaufe  he  is  a  notori- 
ous and  fervile  plagiarift.  Mr  R.  indeed  thinks, 
p.  158,  that  it  a  fucceeding  writer  had  borrowed  tlve 
words  of  the  infcription,  he  would  not  have  fuppreffcd 
the  name  of  the  anthor.  Thi»  opinion  muft  fall  to  the 
ground,  if  it  be  fhown  that  jEllan  was  accuftomed  to 
fupprefs  the  names  of  the  authors  to  whom  he  was 
obliged,  ^lian  has  given  a  lift  of  foui  teen  celebra- 
ted gluttons  ;  and,  elfewhere,  another  of  twenty-eight 
drunkards  (from  which,  by  the  way,  it  appears,  that 
people  were  apt  to  eat  and  drink  rather  tio  freely  in 
ancient  as  well  as  modern  times)  ;  and  both  theie  lifts 
contain  exaftly  the  fame  names  in  the  fame  order 
with  Atheneiis.  Now  it  is  obfervable,  that  four- 
teen  names  may  be  tranfpofed  8", 178,291,200  dif- 
ferent ways,  and  that  twenty  eight  names  admit  of 
304,888,^44,61  i,7i3,863,?ci,504,';oo,ooo  dilfercnt 
tranfpcCtions,  &c.  &c.  -/Elian  therefore  iranftrilicd 
N  theiit. 
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ChtonJcJc.  them    from    Atlieneiis :     yet    jElian    never 
''~~^  Athenelis  in   his  Various   Hiftory.      So  that  whether 

^lian  copied  from  the  marble,  or  only  drew  from  a 
coniiron  fource,  he  might,  anJ  very  probably  would, 
conceal  his  authority. 

VIII.  T/'f  ti/iorr  of  tk:  Jifcovery  cf  iL  Marlks  is 
elfciire  and  unfuti  fadory. 

In  p.  169,  it  is  fdid  to  be  "  related  with  fufplcious 
circumftances,  and  without  any  of  thofe  clear  and  une- 
quivocal evidences  which  always  dilcriminate  truth 
from  falfehood."  The  qiieftion  is  then  finally  decided. 
If  the  iiifcription  has  not  any  of  thofe  evidences  which 
truth  always  pofTefles,  and  which  falfehood  always 
wants,  it  is  moft  certainly  forged.  The  learned  dif- 
fertator  feems  for  a  moment  to  have  forgotten  the  mo- 
licll  charafter  of  a  doubter,  and  to  perfonate  the  dog- 
rnatill.  But  waving  this,  we  Ifiall  add,  that,  as  far 
rs  we  can  fee,  no  appearance  of  fraud  is  difcoverable 
in  any  part  of  the  tranfaftion.  The  hiilory  of  many 
infcriptions  is  related  in  a  manner  equally  uuiatisfaAo- 
rv  ;  and  if  it  c^uld  be  clearly  proved  that  the  marble 
was  dug  up  at  Paros,  what  could  be  eafier  for  a  critic, 
who  is  determined  at  any  rate  to  objcift,  than  to  fay, 
that  it  was  buriid  there  in  order  to  be  afterwards  dug 
up  ?  If  the  perfon  who  brought  this  treafure  to  liglit 
had  been  charged  on  the  fpot  with  forging  it,  or  con- 
curring in  the  forgery,  and  had  then  refuled  to  pro- 
duce the  external  evidences  of  its  authenticity,  we 
Ihould  have  a  right  to  quelUon,  or  perhaps  to  deny, 
that  it  was  genuine.  But  no  fuch  objeftion  having 
been  made  or  hinted,  at  the  original  time  of  its  difco- 
very,  it  Is  unrcafonable  to  require  fuch  tellimony  as  it 
U  now  impolllble  to  obtain.  "  There  is  nothing  faid 
of  it  iQ  Sir  T.  Roc's  negociations."  What  is  the  in- 
ference ?  That  Sir  Thomas  knew  nothing  of  it,  or  be- 
lieved it  to  he  fpuriovis,  or  forged  it,  or  was  privy  ta 
the  forgery?  Surely  nothing  oi  this  kind  can  be  pre- 
tended. But  let  our  author  account  for  the  circum- 
ftance  if  he  can.  To  us  it  feems  of  no  confequence  on 
either  fide.  "  Pierefc  made  no  effort  to  recover  this 
precious  relic  ;  and  from  this  compofure  he  feems  to 
have  entertained  feme  fecret  fufpitions  of  its  authenti- 
city." Piertfc  would  have  had  no  chance  of  recover. 
Jng  it  after  it  was  in  the  poflejSion  of  Lord  Arundel's 
agents.  He  wat  either  a  real  or  a  pretended  patron  of 
letters  ;  and  it  became  him  to  affcA  to  be  pleafed  that 
the  infcription  had  come  into  England,  and  was  illu- 
ftrated  by  his  learned  friend  Seidell.  John  F.  Grono- 
tiiis  had,  with  great  labour  and  expence,  collated  An- 
na Comnena's  Ale.tiades,  and  intended  to  publi(h  them. 
While  he  was  waiting  for  fome  other  collation,  tlicy 
•were  intercepud,  and  the  work  was  publifhed  by  ano- 
ther. As  foon  as  Oronovius  heard  this  unplealant 
news,  ht  anfwcred,  '.hat  learned  men  were  engaged  in 
a  common  caufe  ;  that  if  one  prevented  another  in  any 
publication,  he  ought  rather  to  be  thanked  fov  light- 
ening the  burdeai,  than  blamed  for  interfering.  But 
■who  would  conclude  from  this  anfwer,  that  Gronovius 
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meutioDS  bargained  with  Samfon,  Pierefc's  fuppofcd  Jew  agent,  Chronic! 
for  fifty  pieces  only,  they  could  not  have  forged  the  "~~* 
infcription  with  the  clear  profpect  of  receiving  more  ; 
neither  does  it  appear  that  they  were  paid  by  Samfon. 
It  is  fully  as  re;ilonablc  to  fuppofe  fraud  on  the  one 
fide  as  on  the  other  ;  and  if  Samfon,  after  having  the 
marble  in  his  poflTcffion,  refufed  or  delayed  to  pay  the 
fura  (lipulated,  he  might,  in  confequence  of  fuch  rcfu- 
ial  or  delay,  be  thrown  into  prifan,  and  might,  in  re- 
venge, damage  the  marble  before  the  owneis  could  re- 
cover it.  We  own  this  account  of  ours  to  be  a  ro- 
mance  ;  but  it  is  bwfid  to  combat  romance  with  ro- 
.  mance. 

IX.  The  zvorld  has  been  frequently  tmpofed  upon  ly 
Jpurious  books  and  infcriptions  ;  and  therefore  we  Jhould 
he  extremely  cautious  nvith  regard  to  what  we  reciivf 
undfr  the  venerable  name  of  antiquity. 

Much  truth  is  obfervable  in  this  remark.  But  the 
danger  lies  in  applying  fuch  general  apophthegms  to 
particular  cafes.  In  the  firll  place,  it  mult  be  obferv- 
td,  that  no  forged  books  will  exactly  fuit  Mr  R.'s- 
purpofe,  but  fuch  as  pretend  to  be  the  author's  owu 
hand-writing;  nor  any  infcriptions,  but  fuch  as  are 
Itill  extant  on  the  original  materials,  or  fuch  as  were 
known  to  be  extaut  at  the  time  of  tlieir  pretended  dif- 
covery.  I>et  the  arguments  be  bounded  by  thele  li- 
mits, and  the  number  of  forgeries  will  be  very  much 
reduced.  We  are  not  in  poffcffion  of  Cyriacus  Anco- 
nitaniis's  book  ;  but  if  we  were  governed  bv  authority, 
we  fliould  think  that  the  teftimony  of  Reinefius  in  his- 
favour  greatly  overbalances  all  that  Augultinus  has  faid 
to  his  prejudice.  The  opinion  of  Rcinefuis  is  of  the 
more  weight,  becaufe  he  fufpefts  Urfinus  of  publilhing 
counterfeit  monuments.  We  likewife  find  the  moll 
eminent  critics  of  the  prefent  age  quoting  C)  riacus 
without  lufpicion  ( Vid.  Ruhnken.  in  Tim-ri  IjCX.  Plat, 
p.  10.  aqiid  Koen,  ad  Gregor.  p.  140).  The  doftrine 
advanced  in  the  citation  from  Hardouin  is  exaftly 
conformable  to  that  writer's  ufnal  paradoxes.  He 
wanted  to  dellroy  the  credit  of  all  tlie  Greek  and  La- 
tin writers.  But  infcriptions  hung  like  a  raillftone 
about  the  neck  of  his  projeft.  He  therefore  refolved' 
to  make  fure  work,  and  to  deny  the  genuinenefs  of  a* 
many  as  he  faw  convenient  :  to  effeft  which  purpofe, 
ke  intreuches  himfelf  in  a  general  accufation.  If  the 
author  of  the  differtation  had  quoted  a  few  more  pa- 
ragraphs from  Hardouin,  in  which  he  endeavours,  af^ 
ter  his  manner,  to  (how  the  forgery  of  fome  infcrip- 
tions, he  would  at  once  have  adminillered  the  poifoii 
and  the  antidotP.  But  to  the  reveries  of  that  learned 
madman,  refpefting  Greek  fuppofititious  compofitions 
of  this  nature,  we  lliall  content  ourfclvts  with  oppofing 
the  feutiments  of  a  modern  critic,  whofe  judgment  on 
the  fubjeft  of  fpurious  infcriptions  will  not  be  difput- 
ed.  Mallei,  in  the  iritroduclion  to  the  third  book, 
c.  I.  p.  51  of  his  admirable,  though  untiniilied,  woik, 
de  Arte  Crilicif  Laphiaria,  ufesthete  words:  Infcriptio- 
num  Grace  loquentium  commenlitiai,  ft  cum  Lalinit  com- 


thought  the  Alexiades  fpurious,  or  not  worthy  of  any      parcmus,    deprehendi  paucai  ;    n  que  enim   ulliim   omnino 


regard  ? 

Mr  R.  calcitlates,  that  the  venders  of  the  marble  re- 
rtived  2CO  pieces.  But  here  again  we  are  left:  in  the 
dark,  unlcfs  we  knew  the  precife  value  of  thefe  pieces. 
Perhaps  they  might  be  equal  to  an  hundreii  of  our 
pounds,  perhaps  only  to  fifty.     Btfuies,  as  they  at  firft. 


eft,  in  tanta  debacchantium  falfariorum  libidine,  monu- 
mcnti  genus,  in  quod  ii  fbi  minus  liu^re  putavcrint. 
Argumento  ejl,  p jucifftmas  ufque  in  banc  diem  ab  erudi' 
tis  viris,  et  in  hoc  lileraruni  genere  p/urimum  verfatif- 
rejediis  e/fe,  falfique  damnalM. 

Books  of  CuKosicisSi   a  canonical  writing  of  the 

Old 


•vy- 
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Crroniclcs,  OIJ  Tcftament.  It  is  uncertain  wliicli  were  written 
(.  frono-  f^^(^^  Yhe  Booh  of  Kings,  or  Tl.t  Chronicles,  fince  they 
each  refer  to  the  other.  However  it  be,  the  latter  is 
often  mort  full  and  compreheiiiivc  than  the  former. 
Wlience  the  Greek  interpreters  call  thefe  two  books 
ncrpsxriTc^.ta,  Sufflancnls,  yliiiiilions,  or  things  omit- 
ted, bccaijfe  thev  contain  fomc  circumftances  which  are 
omitted  in  the  other  hiftorical  books.  The  Jews  make 
but  one  book  of  the  Chronicles,  under  the  title  of  Di- 
br(- Haiarrim,  i.  e.  yournats  or  Annals.  Ezra  is  ge- 
rerallv  believed  to  be  the  author  of  thefe  books.  It 
13  certain  they  were  written  after  the  end  of  the  Baby- 
lonifli  captivity  and  the  firft  year  of  the  reign  of  Cy- 
rus, of  whom  mention  is  made  in  the  laft  chapter  of 
the  fecond  bfiok. 

The   Chronichs,  or  Parahifomtna,   are   an  abridgt- 
ment  of  all  the  facred  liiftory,  from  the  beginning  of 
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the  Jewifh  nation  to  thtir  firft  return  from  the  capti- 
vity, taken  out  of  thofe  books  of  the  Bible  which  we 
ftill  liave,  and  out  of  other  annals  which  the  author 
had  then  by  him.  The  defign  of  the  writer  war,  to 
give  the  Jews  a  feries  of  their  hiftory.  The  firft  book 
relates  to  the  rife  and  propagation  of  the  people  of 
Ifrael  from  Adam,  and  gives  a  punftual  and  exaifl  ac- 
count of  the  reign  of  David.  The  fecond  book  fcts 
down  the  progrcfs  and  end  of  the  kingdom  of  Jndali, 
to  the  very  year  of  their  return  from  the  Babylonifli 
captivity. 

CHRONOGRAM,  a  fpecies  of  faife  wit,  confift- 
ing  in  this,  that  a  certain  date  or  epocha  is  txpreffcd 
by  numeral  letters  of  one  or  more  verfes  ;  fuch  is  that 
which  makes  tlie  motto  of  a  medal  llruck  by  Guftavu? 
Adolphus  in  16^2  : 

ChrlftVe  DVX  ;  ergo  trIVMphVs. 


CHRONOLOGY, 


the  art- 
cknts. 


TREATS  of  time,  the  method  of  meafuring  its 
parts,   and  adapting  thefe,  when  dittinguiihed 
ty  proper  marks  and  charadlers,   to  paft  tranfaftions, 
J  for  the  illuilration  of  hiltory.     This  icience  therefore 

How  Jivi-  confiils  of  two   partsv      The  firft  treats  of  the  proper 
■^d-  meafurcment  of  time,  and  the  adjuftment  of  its  feveral 

divifions  ;  the  fecond,  of  fixing  the  dates  of  the  various 
events  recorded  in  hillory,  and  ranging  them- according 
to  the  feveral  divifions  of  time,   in  the  order  in  which 
they  happened. 
Chronolo-        Chronology,  comparatively  fpeaking,   is  but  of  fno- 
fy  un-        dern  date.     The  ancient  poets  appear  to  have  been  en- 
known  to    tirely  unacquainted  with  it  ;   and  Homer,  the  moft  ce- 
lebrated of  them  all,  mentions  nothing  like  a  formal 
kalendar  in  any  part  of  his  writings.     In  the  moft  early 
period*,  the  only  meafurcrtietit  of  time  was  by  the  fea- 
fons,  the  revolutions  of  the  fun  and  moon  ;  and  many 
ages  muft  have  tlapfed  before  the  mode  of  computation 
by  dating  events  came  into  general  u(e.      Several  cen- 
turies intervened  between  the  era  of  the  Olympic  games 
Inacnirate   and  the  firft  hiftoria-ns  ;  and  feveral  more  between  thefe 
methods  of  and  the  firft  authors  of  chronology.     Wlien  time  firft 
.(imputing  j^^jj  to  be  reckoned,  we  find  its  meafures  very  inde- 
time  at  firft      6.  _.       .'  ^,         ,  in-'. 

made  ufe     termmate.      1  he  lucctliion  or  Juno  s  pneuelics  at  Ar- 

rf.  gos  fcrved  Hellanicus  for  the  regulation  of  his  narra- 

tive ;  while  Ephorus  reckoned  his  matters  by  genera- 
tions. Even  in  the  hiftories  of  Herodotus  and  Thu- 
cydides,  we  find  no  regular  dates  for  t4ie  events  record- 
ed :  nor  was  there  any  attempt  to  eftabliih  a  fixed  era, 
until  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  who  attempt- 
ed it  by  comparing  and  correitmg  the  dates  ot  the  O- 
lympiads,  the  kings  of  Sparta,  and  the  fucctlTion  of 
the  prieftcfics  of  Juno  at  Argos.  Eratofthenes  and 
Apollodorus  digtfted  the  events  recorded  by  them,  ac- 
cording to  the  fucccflion  of  the  Olympiads  and  of  the 
Spartan  kings. 

The  uncertainty  of  the  meafures  of  time  in  the  moft 
early  periods  renders  the  hiftories  of  thole  times  equal- 
ly uncertain  ;  and  tven  alter  the  inventiOii  of  dates 
and  eras,  we  find  the  ancient  hiftorians  very  inatten- 
tive to  them,  aiid  inaccurate  in  tlieir  computations. 
frequently  their  eras  and  years  were   reckoned    dif- 


ferently without  their  being  fenfible  of  it,  or  at  leaft 
without  giving  the  reader  any  information  concerning 
it  ;  a  circumltance  which  has  rendered  the  fragments 
of  tlieir  works  now  remaining  of  very  little  ufe  to  po- 
fterity.  The  Chaldean  and  Egyptian  writers  are  ge- 
nerally acknowledged  to  he  fabulous  ;  and  Strabo  ac- 
quaints us,  that  Diodorus  Siculus,  and  the  other  early 

lilftoriafls  of  Greece,   were  ill-informed  and  credulous.  .     •*    ,  • 

HI       i-i-  ,  .        ,  .^      .         Ancient  hi- 

ence  the  dilagreement  among  the  ancient  hiftorians,  ftorbns  not 
And  the  extreme  confufion  and  contradidtion  we  meettobecre- 
with  on  comparing  their  works.  Hellanicus  and  Acu-"*''**^" 
filaus  difagreed  about  their  genealogies  j  the  latter  re- 
jeded  the  traditions  of  Hefiod.  Timxus  accufcd  E- 
phorus  of  falfehood,  and  the  reft  of  the  world  accufed 
Timius.  The  moft  fabulous  legends  were  impofpd 
on  the  world  by  Herodotus  ;  and  even  Thucydides  and 
Diodorus,  generally  accounted  able  hiftorians,  have 
been  convicted  of  error.  The  chronology  of  the  La- 
tins is  ftiU  more  uncertain.  The  records  of  the  Ro- 
mans were  deftroyed  by  the  Gauls  ;  and  Fabius  Pic- 
tor,  the  moft  ancient  of  their  hiftorians,  was  obliged 
to  borrow  the  greateft  part  of  his  information  from  the 
Greeks.  In  other  European  nations  the  chronology 
is  ftill  more  imperfect  and  of  a  later  date  ;  and  even 
in  modern  times,  a  confidcrable  degree  of  confufion 
and  inaccuracy  has  arifen  from  want  of  attention  in  the 
hiftorians  to  afccrtain  the  dates  and  epochs  with  preci- 
sion. 

From  thefe  obfervations  it  is  obvious  how  neceiTaryry  •,  '     r 
a  proper  lyftem  of  chronology  muft   be  for  the  right  chrnn.'ilogy, 
underllanding  of  hiftory,  and  likewife  how-  ver)-  difK-lift  of  chro- 
cult  it  muft  be  to  eftablifii  fuch  a  fyftem.     In  this, ""'"6"'' 
however,  feveral  learned  men   liave  excelled,   particu- 
larly Julius  Africanus,  Eufcbius  of  Caefarea,  George 
CynccUe,  John  of  Antioch,   Dennis,   Petau,    Cluviar, 
Calvifius,   Uftier,   Simfon,   Marftiam,   Blair,  and  Play- 
fair.      It  is  founded,    1.   On  aftronomical  obfervations, 
particularly  ot  the  eclipfes  of  the  fan  and  moon,  com- 
bined with  the  calculations  of  the  eras  and  years  of  dif- 
ferent nations.      ;.  The  tcftimonies  of  credible-authors. 
3.  Thofe  epochs  in  hiftory  which  are  fo  well  atteftcd 
and   dtterniined,    that    they  have  never  been  contro- 
N  2  verted. 
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verted.  4.  Arcient  mcJals,  coins,  monuments,  and 
infcriptions.  None  of  thefe,  however,  can  be  fuffi- 
ciently  intelligible  without  an  explanation  of  the  firft 
part,  which,  «e  have  already  obferved,  confiders  the 
diviiions  oi  time,  and  of  whicli  therefore  we  Ihall  treat 
in  the  firft  place. 

The  moil  obvious  divifion  of  time  is  derived  from  the 
apparent  revolutions  of  the  celeftial  bodies,  particular- 
ly of  the  fun,  which  by  the  vicifTitudes  of  day  and 
r.ight  becomes  evident  to  the  moll  barbarous  and  ig- 
norant nations.  In  itrii£l  propriety  of  fpeech,  the  word 
ilay  fignities  only  that  portion  of  time  during  which 
the  fun  diifiifes  light  on  any  part  i.'f  the  earth  ;  but  in 
the  moft  comprehenfible  fenfe,  it  includes  the  night 
alfo,  and  is  called  by  chronologers  a  civil  day  ;  by 
aftronomers  a  natural,  and  fometimes  an  artificial 
day. 

By  a  civil  day  is  meant  the  interval  betwixt  the 
fun's  departure  from  any  given  point  in  the  heavens 
and  next  return  to  the  fame,  with  as  much  more  as 
anfwers  to  its  diurnal  motion  eaftward,  which  is  at  the 
rate  of  59  minutes  and  8  feconds  of  a  degree,  or  3  mi- 
nutes and  57  feconds  of  time.  It  is  alfo  called  a/o/ar 
day,  and  is  longer  than  z  fiJcreal  one,  infomuch  that, 
if  ^e  former  be  divided  into  24.  equal  parts  or  hours, 
the  latter  will  confift  only  of  23  hours  56  minutes. 
The  apparent  inequality  of  the  fun's  motion,  likewife, 
aiifing  from  the  obhquity  of  the  ecliptic,  produces  an- 
other inequality  ia  the  length  of  the  days  :  and  hence 
the  difference  betwixt  real  and  apparent  time,  fo  that 
the  apparent  motion  of  the  fun  cannot  always  be  a  true 
meafnre  of  duration.  Thofe  inequalities,  however, 
are  capable  of  being  reduced  to  a  general  ftandard, 
■which  furnifhes  an  exaA  meafure  throughout  the  year  ; 
whence  arifes  the  difference  between  mean  and  appa- 
rent time,  as  is  explained  under  the  article  Astro- 

NOMV. 

•  There  Ka»e  been  very  confiderable  differences  among 
nations  with  regard  to  the  beginning  and  ending  of 
their  days.  The  beginning  of  the  day  was  counted 
from  funrife  by  the  Babylonians,  Syrians,  Periians, 
and  Indians.  The  civil  day  of  the  Jews  was  begun 
from  funrife,  and  their  facred  one  from  funfet  ;  the 
latter  mode  of  computation  being  followed  by  the  A- 
thenians,  Arabs,  ancient  Gauls  and  other  European 
nations.  According  to  fome,  the  Egyptians  began 
their  day  at  funfet,  while  others  are  of  opinion  that 
ihey  computed  from  noon  or  from  funrife  :  and  Pliny 
informs  us  that  they  computed  their  civil  day  from  one 
midnight  to  another.  It  is  probable,  however,  that 
they  had  different  modes  of  computation  in  different 
provinces  or  cities.  The  Aufonians,  the  moft  ancient 
inhabitants  of  Italy,  computed  the  day  from  mid- 
night ;  and  the  aftronomers  of  Cathay  and  Oighur  in 
the  Eaft  Indies  reckoned  in  the  fame  manner.  This 
mode  of  computation  was  adopted  by  Hipparchus, 
Copernicus,  and  other  aftronomers,  and  is  now  in  com- 
mon ufe  among  ourfelves.  The  ajlronomical  day,  how- 
ever, as  it  is  called,  on  account  of  its  being  ufed  in 
aftronomical  calculations,  commences  at  noon,  and 
ends  at  the  fame  time  the  following  day.  The  Maho- 
metans reckon  from  one  twilight  to  another.  In  Ita- 
ly, the  civil  day  commences  at  fome  indeterminate 
point  after  funfet ;  whence  the  time  of  noon  varies  with 
the  ftafon  of  the  year.     At  the  fumraer  foUlice,  the 


clock  ftrikes  16  at  noon,  and  19  at  the  time  of  the 
winter  folftice.  Thus  alfo  the  length  of  each  day  dif- 
fers by  feveral  minutes  from  that  immediately  prece- 
ding or  following  it.  This  variation  requires  a  confi- 
derable difficulty  in  adjufting  their  time  by  clocks.  It 
is  accompliftied,  however,  by  a  fudden  movement 
which  correfts  the  difference  when  it  amounts  to  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  ;  and  this  it  does  fometimes  at  the 
cad  of  eight  days,  fometimes  at  the  end  of  i  ^,  and 
fometimes  at  the  end  of  40.  Information  of  all  this 
is  given  by  a  printed  kalendar,  which  announces,  that 
from  the  i6th  of  February,  for  inftance,  to  the  24th, 
it  will  be  noon  at  a  quarter  paft  18  ;  from  the  24th  of 
February  to  the  6th  of  March,  it  will  be  noon  at  18 
o'clock  precifely  ;  from  the  firft  of  June  to  the  13th  of 
July,  the  hour  of  noon  will  be  at  t6  o'clock  ;  on  the 
I  3th  of  July  it  will  be  at  half  an  hour  after  16  ;  and 
fo  on  throughout  the  different  months  of  the  year. 
This  abfurd  method  of  meafuring  the  day  continues, 
notwithftanding  feveral  attempts  to  fupprefs  it, through- 
out the  whole  of  Italy,  a  few  provinces  only  ex- 
cepted. ,0 

The  fubdivifions  of  the  day  have  not  been  lefs  vari- Various- 
ous  than  the  computations  of  the  day  itfelf.     The  moft*^"^^'^'!™ 
obvious  divilion,   and  which  could  at  no  time,  nor  in°      '  ^' 
no  age,  be  miftaken,  was  that  of  nwrning  and  evening. 
In  procefs  of  time  the  two  intermediate  points  of  noon 
and  midnight  were  determined  ;  and  this  divifion  in- 
to quarters  was  in  ufe  long  before  the   invention  of 
hours. 

From  this  fubdivifion  probably  arofe  the  method 
ufed  by  the  Jews  and  Romans  of  dividing  the  day  and 
night  into  four  vigils  or  watches.  The  firft  began  at 
funrifing,  or  fix  in  the  morning  ;  the  fecond  at  nine  ; 
the  third  at  twelve  ;  and  the  fourth  at  three  in  the  af- 
ternoon. In  like  manner  the  night  was  divided  into 
four  parts  ;  the  firft  beginning  at  fix  in  the  evening, 
the  fecond  at  nine,  the  third  at  twelve,  and  the  fourth 
at  three  in  the  morning.  The  firft  of  thefe  divifion* 
was  called  by  the  Jews  the  third  hour  of  the  day  ;  the 
fecond  \\itjixth  ;  the  third  the  riinlh  ;  and  the  fourth 
the  t'wclfih,  and  fometimes  the  eleventh.  Another  di- 
vifion in  ufe,  not  only  among  the  nations  above  men- 
tioned, but  the  Greeks  alio,  was  that  which  reckoned 
the  firft  quarter  from  funfet  to  midnight  ;  the  fecond 
from  midnight  to  funrife  ;  the  third,  or  morning  watch, 
from  morning  to  noon  ;  and  the  fourth  from  noon  to 
funfet.  jj 

It  is  uncertain  at  what  time  the  more  minute  fub- invention 
divifion  of  the  day  into  hours  firft  commenced.     It  of  hours 
does  not  appear  from  the  writings  of  Mofes  that  he"°'"^^"'*' 
was  acquainted  with  it,  as  he  mentions  only  the  morn- 
ing, mid-day,  evening,  and  funfet.     Hence  we  may 
conclude,  that  the  Egyptians  at  that  time  knew  no- 
thing of  it,  as  Mofes  was  well  Ikilled  in  their  learning. 
According   to   Herodotus,   the   Greeks   received  the 
knowledge  of  the  twelve  hours  of  the  day  from  the 
Babylonians.     It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  divi- 
fion  was  aftually  known   and   in  ufe  before  the  name 
hour  was  applied  to  it  ;  as  Cenforinus  informs  us  that 
the  term  was  not  made  ufe  of  in   Rome  for  300  years 
after  its  foundation  ;  nor  was  it  known  at  the  time 
the  twelve  tables  were  conftrufted. 

The  eaftern  nations  divide  the  day  and  night  in  a 
ver)'  lingular  manner ;  the  origin  of  which  is  not  eafily 

difcoverei 
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(JifcovfreJ.   Tlic  Cliinefe  have  five  watches  in  tl)e  night, 

which  arc  announced  by  a  certain    number  of  ftrokes 

on  a  bell  or  drum.      They  begin  by  giving  one  ilroiie, 

which  is  anfwered  by  another  ;  and  this  is  repeated  at 

the  diftance  of  a  minute  or  two,  until  the  fccond  watch 

begin,  which  is  announced  by  two  ftrokes  ;  and  fo  on 

throughout  the  reft  of  the  watches.     By  the  ancient 

'  Tartars,   Indians,    and    Perfians,  the  day  was  divided 

,,         fnto  eight  parts,  each  of  which  contained  feven  hours 

MethfiJ  of  and  a  half.     The  Indians  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar  di- 

coaiputa-     vide  tlie   day   into   lix    parts,  called   najita ;  each    of 

tion  on  the  (fjgfg  £;;  parts  is  fubdivided  into  60  others,  called  ve- 
coalt  of  .  \  .        .  ,     ,.  .... 

Milibar.     "^'g'"  i  the  venaiga  into  60  birpes  ;   the  birpe  into  10 

icnikans ;  the  kenikan  into  four  maitires ;  the  mat- 
tire  into  eight  tjunlmas  or  caignoJes ;  which  divi- 
fions,  according  to  our  mode  of  computation,  ftand  as 
follow  : 

Najika,    Venaiga,     Birpe,    Kenikan,    Mattire,     Caignode. 

24  min.   24  fee.     4  fee.      -f  fee.     t'o  f^<^*     -jV  '^'^• 

The  day  of  the  Chinefe  is  begun  at  midnight,  and 
ends  with  the  midaight  following.  It  is  divided  into 
twelve  hours,  each  dilUiiguilhed  by  a  particular  name 
and  figure.  They  alfo  divide  the  natural  day  into 
100  parts,  and  each  of  thefe  into  100  minutes;  fo 
that  the  whole  contains  10,000  minutes.  In  the  north- 
ern parts  of  Europe,  where  only  two  fcafons  are 
reckoned  in  the  year,  the  divifions  of  the  day  and  night 
are  confiderably  larger  than  with  us.  In  Iceland  the 
24  hours  are  divided  into  eight  parts ;  the  firll  of 
which  commences  at  three  in  the  morning  ;  the  fe- 
cond  at  five  ;  the  third  at  half  an  hour  after  eight ;  the 
iourtb  at  eleven  ;  the  fifth  at  three  in  the  afternoon  ; 
the  fixth  at  fix  in  the  evening ;  the  feventh  at  eight, 

(and  the  laft  at  midnight.  In  the  eaftern  part  of  Tur- 
keftan,  the  day  is  divided  into  twelve  equal  parts,  each 
of  which  is  dillinguillied  by  the  name  of  fome  animal. 
Thefe  are  fubdivided  into  eight  keh  ;  fo  that  the  whole 
J.  24  hours  contain  96  Itb. 
Div  I'mp.s  The  modern  divifions  of  the  hour  in  ufe  among  us 

of  the  hour  are   into  minutes,  feconds,   thiids,  fourths,  I'cc.  each 
into  mi-       being  a   fixtieth  part  of  the  former  fubdiviilon.      By 
'      ■    the  Chaldeans,   Jews,  and  Arabians,  the   hour  is  di- 
vided into  1080  Icruples  ;   fo  that  one  hour  contains 
6o   minutes,  and  one   minute    18  fcruples.     The  an- 
cient   Perfians  and    Arabs   were    likewife  acquainted 
with  this  divifiou  ;  but  the  Jews  are  f6  fond  of  it,  that 
they  pretend  to  have  received  it  in  a  fupernatural  man- 
ner.     "  Iffachar  (fay  they)  afcended  into  heaven,  and 
brought  from  thence  1080  parts  for  the  benefit  of  the 
14         nation." 
Methods  rf     The  divifion  of  the  day  being   afcertained,  it  foon 
anflouccmg  became  an  obje£t  to  indicate   in  a  public  manner  the 
I  ,    '    expiration  of  any  particular  hour  or  divifion  ;  as  with- 

out fome  general  knowledge  of  this  kind,  it  would  be 
in  a  great  mcalure  inipoffible  to  carry  on  bufinefs. 
The  methods  of  announcing  this  have  been  likewife 
very  different.  Among  the  Egyptians  it  was  cuilo- 
mary  for  the  pricfls  to  proclaim  the  hours  like  watch- 
men among  us.  The  lame  method  was  followed  at 
Rome  ;  nor  was  there  any  other  method  of  knowing 
the  hours  until  the  year  293  B.  C.  when  Papirius 
Curfor  firft  fet  up  a  fun  dial  in  the  Capitol.  A  fimi- 
lar  method  is  practifed  among  the  Turks,  whofe  prieils 
proclaim  from  the  top  of  ihcir  uiofiiuts,  iht  ccck- 
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crow-ing,  daybreik,  midday,  three  o'chiek  in  the  af- 
ternoon, and  twilight,  being  their  appointed  limes  of 
worlliip,  ■  J.? 

As  this  mode  of  proclaiming  the  hour  could  not  but  lnviiuio:i 
be  very  incoiiveiucnt,  as  well  as  imperteft,  tlic  intnicJuc-^^^iij^  ^^  j. 
tion    of  an  rhllrumciit  whicli  every  one  could  have  inthi^imr- 
his  poflTcnion,  and  which  might  anfwcr  the  lame  pur-pofc. 
pofe,  muft  have   been  confidered  as  a  valuable  acquifi- 
tion.     One  of  the  fiill  of  thefe  was  the  clcpfydra  or 
water-clock*.     Various   kinds  of  thefe   were  in  ufe  *  ^ee  r/-/- 
among  the  Egyptians  at  a  very  early  period.     The  in-fy^"' 
vestion  of  the  inllrument  is  attributed   to  Thoth  or 
Mercury,  and  it  was  afterwards  improved  by  Ctefibius 
of  Alexandria.      It   was  a  common   meafure  of  time 
among  the  Greeks,  Indians,  and  Chaldeans,  as  well  as 
the  Egyptians,  but  was  not  introduced  into  Rome  till 
the  time  of  Scipio  Nafica.     The  Clu'nefe  aftronomers 
have  long   made  ufe  of  it,  and  by  its  means  divided 
the  zodiac  into  twelve  parts  ;  but    it   is   a   very    inac- 
curate meaiure  of  time,  var)  ing,  not  only  according  to 
the  quantity  of  water  in  the   vefTcl,  but  according  to 
the  ilate  of  the  atmofphere. 

The  clepfvdra  was  fucceeded  by  the  gnomon  or 
fun-dial.— This  at  firil  was  no  more  than  a  ftile 
erefted  perpendicularly  to  the  horizon  ;  and  it  was  a 
long  time  before  the  principles  of  it  came  to  be  tho- 
roughly underftocd.  The  invention  is  with  great 
probability  attributed  to  the  Babylonians,  from  whom 
the  Jews  received  it  before  the  time  of  Ahaz,  when 
we  know  that  a  fun-dial  was  already  erefted  at  Jeru- 
falem.  The  Chinefe  and  Egyptians  alfo  were  ac- 
quainted with  the  ufe  of  the  dial  at  a  very  early  pe-  , 
riod,  and  it  was  confiderably  improved  by  Anaximan- 
der  or  Anaximenes  ;  one  of  whom  is  for  that  reafon 
looked  upon  to  be  the  inventor.  Various  kinds  of 
dials,  however,  were  invented  and  made  ufe  of  in  dif- 
ferent nations  long  before  their  introduflion  at  Rome. 
The  firll  ereifled  in  that  city,  as  has  been  alre.idy  mcn» 
tioned,  was  that  by  Papirius  Curlor  ;  and  30  years 
after,  Valerius  MelTala  brought  one  from  Sicily^ 
which  was  ufed  in  Rome  for  no  Icfs  than  99  years, 
though  conllructed  for  a  Sicilian  latitude,  and  con- 
fequcntly  incapable  of  Ihowing  the  hours  exactly  in 
any  other  place  ;  but  at  lall  another  was  conllructed 
by  L.  Philippus,  capable  of  meafuring  time  with  great- 
er accuracy. 

It  was  long  after  the  invention  of  dials  before  man-i 
kind  began  to  form  any  idea  ot  clocks;  nor  is  it  well 
known  at  what  period  they  were  firll  invented.  A 
clock  was  fent  by  Pope  Paul  I.  to  Pepin  king  of 
France,  which  at  that  time  was  fuppofed  to  be  the 
only  one  in  the  world.  A  very  curious  one  was  alfo 
fent  to  Charles  the.  Great  from  the  caliph  Haroun  Al- 
rafchid,  which  the  hillorians  of  the  time  fpeak  of  witli 
furprife  and  admiration  :  but  the  grcateft  improvement 
was  that  of  Mr  Huygens,  who  added  the  pendulum  to 
it.  Still,  however,  the  inlliuments  tor  dividing  time 
were  found  to  be  inaccurate  lor  nice  purpoles.  '1  he 
cxpanfion  of  the  matcriaU  by  heat,  and  tlaeir  contract 
tion  by  cold,  would  caui'c  a  very  perceptible  alteration 
in  the  going  of  an  inilrumcnt  in  the  fame  place  at  dif- 
ferent times  of  the  year,  and  much  more  if  carried 
from  one  climate  to  another.  Various  methods  have- 
been  contrived  to  correct  tin's  ;  which  indeed  can  be 
dcnevtrv  effectually  at  land  bv  a  certain  ^.gulliudioii 
-  sf 
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c,f  tlie  pendulum  ;  tiut  at  Tea,  where  a  pendulun'.  cai 
i:t>t  be  ufed,  the  inaccuracy  is  of  coiifequeiice  much 
greater  :  iior  was  it  thought  poffible  to  corrcft  the  er- 
rors  arifing  from  thefe  caufes  in  any  tolerable  degree, 
i;ntil  the  late  invei.tion  of  Mr  Harrifon's  time-piece, 
which  may  be  confidered  as  making  perhaps  as  near  en 
approach  tj  perfeftion  as  poflible. 

Having  thus   given  an  account  of  the  more  minute 

divifions    of   time,    with    the    tntthods   of  meafuring 

them,  we  mud  now  proceed  to  the  larger  ;  which  more 

properly  belong  to   chronology,  and  which  mufl   be 

i6         kept    on   record,    as  no  inflrument  can  be    made  to 

Of  week?,  point  them  out.  Of  thefe  the  divifion  into  weeks  of 
feven  days  is  one  of  the  moll  ancient,  and  probably 
took  place  frotii  the  creation  of  the  world.  Some, 
indeed,  are  of  opinion,  that  the  week  was  invented 
feme  time  after  for  the  more  convenient  notation  of 
time  ;  but  whatever  may  be  in  this,  we  are  certain 
that  it  is  of  the  higheft  antiquity,  and  even  the  moft 
rude  and  barbarous  nations  have  made  ufe  of  it.  It  is 
lingular  indeed  tliat  the  Greeks,  notwithftanding  their 
learning,  ftiould  have  been  ignorant  of  this  divifion  ; 
and  M.  Goguet  informs  us,  that  they  were  almoil  the 
only  nation  who  were  fo.  By  them  the  month  of  33 
days  was  divided  into  three  times  10,  and  the  days  of 
it  named  accordingly.  Thus  the  15th  day  of  the 
month  was  called  the  fuond  fifth,  or  fifth  of  the  fe- 
cond  tenth;  the  l^-th  was  called  the  third  fourth,  or 
the  fomth  day  of  the  third  tenth.  This  method  was 
in  wit  in  the  days  of  Hefiod,  and  it  was  not  until  fc- 
veral  ages  had  elapfed,  that  the  ufe  of  weeks  was  re- 
ceived into  Greece  from  the  Egyptians.  The  inha- 
bitants of  Cathay,  in  the  northern  parts  of  China,  were 
likewife  unacquainted  with  the  week  of  feven  days, 
but  divided  the  year  into  fix  parts  of  60  days  each. 
They  had  alfo  a  cycle  of  1 5  days,  which  they  ufed 
as  a  week.  The  week  was  likewife  unknown  to  the 
ancient  Perfians  and  to  the  Mexicans  ;  the  former 
■  having  a  different  name  for  every  day  of  the  month, 
and  the  latter  making  ufe  of  a  cycle  of  13  days.  By 
aimofl.  all  other  nations  the  week  of  feven  days  was 
,,        adopted. 

ODioiiJay;.  It  is  remarkable,  that  one  day  in  the  week  has  al- 
ways been  accounted  as  facred  by  every  nation.  Thus 
Saturday  was  confecrated  to  pious  purpofes  among 
the  Jews,  Friday  by  the  Turks,  Tucfday  by  the  Afri- 
cans of  Guinea,  and  Sunday  by  the  Chriftians. 
Hence  alfo  the  origin  of  Ferit  or  holidays,  frequent- 
ly made  ufe  of  in  Syftems  of  Chronology  ;  and  which 
arofe  from  the  following  circumftance.  In  the  church 
of  Rome  the  old  ecclefiaftical  year  began  with  Ealler 
week  ;  all  the  days  of  which  were  called  Fcrit  or  Fcri- 
atn,  that  is,  holy,  or  facred  days ;  and  in  procefs  of 
time  the  days  of  other  weeks  came  to  be  diftinguifli- 
ed  by  the  fame  appellation,  for  the  two  following  rea- 
fons,  I.  Becaufe  every  day  ought  to  be  holy  in  the 
ettimation  of  a  Chriilian.  2.  Becaufe  all  days  are  holy 
to  ecclefiaftics,  whofe  time  ought  to  be  entirely  de- 
voted to  religious  worfhip. — The  term  -.ucek  is  fomc- 
times  ufed  to  fignify  feven  years,  not  only  in  the  pro- 
phetical writings,  but  likewife  by  profane  authors  : 
thus  Varro,  in  his  book  infcribed  Hcbdomades,  informs 
us,  that  he  had  then  entered  the  12th  week  of  his 
18        years. 

01  months.      The  next  divifion  of  time  fuperior  to  weeks,  is  that 
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of  :!i'.nl/:s.  This  appears  to  have  been,  if  not  coeVal 
with  the  creation,  at  leaft  in  ufe  before  the  flood.  As 
thi^  divilion  is  naturally  pointed  out  by  the  revolution 
of  the  moon,  the  months  of  all  nations  were  origi- 
nally lunar ;  Until  after  fome  confiderable  advances 
•had  been  made  in  fcience,  the  revolutions  of  tiiat  lu- 
minary were  compared  with  the  fun,  and  thus  the  It- 
Inits  of  the  month  fixed  with  greater  accuracy.  The 
divifion  of  the  year  into  i  2  months,  as  being  found- 
ed on  the  number  of  full  revolutions  of  the  raoort  in 
that  time,  has  alfo  been  very  general ;  though  Sir  John 
Chardin  informs  us,  that  the  Perfians  divided  the  year 
into  24  months  ;  and  the  Mexicans  into  18  months  at 
20  days  each.  The  raontlis  generally  contained  30 
days,  or  2p  and  30  days  alternately  ;  though  this  rule 
was  far  from  being  without  exception.  The  months 
of  the  Latins  confided  of  \6,  18,  22,  or  ^6  days; 
and  Romulus  gave  his  people  a  year  of  10  months 
and  304  days.  The  Kamfchalkadales  divide  the  year 
into  lo  months  ;  reckoning  the  time  proper  for  la- 
hour  to  be  nine  months,  and  the  winter  feafon,  wheA 
they  are  obliged  to  remain  inaflive,  only  as  one 
month. 

It  has  been  a  very  ancient  cuftom  to  give  nattieS  to 
the  different  months  of  the  year,  tWough  this  appear* 
to  have  been  more  modern  than  the  departure  of  the 
Ifraelites  out  of  Egypt,  as  they  would  otherwife  un- 
doubtedly have  carried  it  with  them  ;  but  for  a  con- 
fiderable time  after  their  fettlement  in  Canaan,  they 
diRinguifhed  the  months  only  by  the  names  of  firlt, 
fecond,  &c.  After  their  return  from  the  Babylo* 
nifh  captivity,  they  adopted  the  names  given  to  the 
months  by  the  Chaldeans.  Other  nations  adopted 
various  names,  and  arranged  the  months  themfelves  ae« 
cording  to  their  fancy.  From  this  laft  circumftance 
arifes  the  variety  in  the  dates  of  the  months ;  for  as 
the  year  has  been  reckoned  from  diflerent  figns  in  the 
ecliptic,  neither  the  number  nor  the  quantity  of  months 
have  been  the  fame,  and  their  fituation  has  likewife 
been  altered  by  the  intercalations  neccffary  to  be 
made. 

Thefe  intercalations  became  necefTary  on  account 
of  the  excefs  of  the  folar  above  the  lunar  year  ;  and 
the  months  compoied  of  intercalary  days  are  likewife 
called  embohfrnah  Thefe  embolifinal  months  are  either 
natural  or  civil.  By  the  former  the  folar  and  lunar 
years  are  adjufted  to  one  another  ;  and  the  latter  arifes 
from  the  defeft  of  the  civil  year  itfelf.  The  ador  of 
the  Jews,  which  always  eonfifts  of  30  days,  is  an  ex* 
ample  of  the  natural  embolifmal  month. 

The  Romans  had  a  method  of  dividing  their  months 
into  kalends,  nones,  and  ides.  The  firlt  was  derived 
from  an  old  word  calo,  "  to  call;"  becaufe,  at  every  new- 
moon,  one  of  the  lower  clais  of  priefts  aliembled  the 
people,  and  called  over,  or  announced,  as  many  days  as 
intervened  betwixt  that  and  the  nones,  in  order  to  no- 
tify the  difference  of  time  and  the  return  of  felllvals. 
The  2d,  3d,  4th,  5th,  6th,  and  7th  of  March,  May, 
July,  and  Oetobcr,  were  the  nones  of  thefe  montlis  ; 
but  in  the  other  months  were  the  2d,  3d,  4th,  and  5tli 
days  only.  Thus  the  5th  of  January  was  its  nones  ; 
the  4th  was  pridie  nonarum  ;  the  3d,  tcrlio  nonarum, 
&c.  The  ides  contained  eight  days  in  every  mont!i> 
and  were  nine  days  dillant  from  the  nones.  Thus  the 
15th  day  of  the  four  months  already  mentioned  was 

the 
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the  ides  of  them  ;  but  in  tlie  others  the  13th  ivas  nc- 
countcil  as  fiich  ;  the  12th  was  priiiie  iJvum,  and  the 
nth  lertio  ihum.  The  ides  were  I'uctcedcd  by  the  Ita- 
lends;  the  nth  of  January,  for  inllaiice,  being  the 
I9t!i  kaleiid  of  February  ;  the  15th  was  the  iS:h  ka- 
Icnd  ;  and  fo  on  till  the  3  ill  of  January,  which  was 
jn  pridic  Lalendarum  ;  and  February  id  was  the  kslends. 
Aftroiiomi-  Among  the  European  nations  the  month  is  either 
cil  anil  ci-  aftronomical  or  civil.  The  former  is  meafured  by 
»J  months.  ^^^  motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies ;  the  civil  coiUifts  of 
a  certain  number  of  days  fpecified  by  the  lawSj  or  by 
the  ckil  inllitutions  of  any  nation  or  focicty.  Tiic 
aftronomical  montiis,  bei.g  tor  the  moll  part  reg^ulatcd 
by  the  motions  of  the  fun  and  moon,  are  thus  divided 
into  folar  and  lunar,  of  which  the  former  is  fometimcs 
alio  called  civil.  The  aftronomical  folar  month  is  the 
time  which  the  fun  takes  up  in  pafTing  through  a  fgn 
of  the  ecliptic.  The  lunar  month  is  periodical,  fy  no- 
dical, fidereal,  and  civil.  The  fy  nodical  lunar  month 
is  the  time  that  paffts  between  any  conjunction  of  the 
moon  with  the  fun  ar.d  the  conjunction  following.  It 
includes  the  motion  of  the  fun  eaftward  during  that 
time  ;  fo  that  a  mean  lunation  confirts  of  z()&.  izh. 
44'2"!f!y;i.  The  fidereal  lunar  month  is  the  time 
of  the  mean  revolution  frf  the  moon  with  regard  to  the 
fixed  ftars.  As  the  equinoctial  points  go  backwards 
about  4'  in  the  fpace  of  a  lunar  month,  the  moon  muft, 
in  conlequence  of  this  retrocefiior,,  arrive  at  the  equi- 
r.ox  fooner  than  at  any  fixed  ftar,  and  conf-quently  the 
mean  fidereal  revolution  muft  be  longer  than  the  mean 
periodical  one.  The  latter  confifts  of  z-ji.  -jh.  43' 
4."  684c.  The  civil  lunar  month  is  computed  fnmi 
the  moon,  to  anfwer  the  ordinary  purpofcs  of  life  ; 
and  as  it  would  have  been  inconvenient,  in  the  com. 
p'Jtatlon  of  lunar  months,  to  have  reckoned  odd  parts 
of  days,  they  have  been  compofed  of  ^o  days,  or  of 
29  and  30  alternately,  as  the  iiearcll  round  num.bers. 
When  the  month  is  reckoned  from  the  tirft  appearance 
of  the  moon  after  her  conjuiiaion,  it  is  called  the  moH//j 
ef  iHaminattcn.  The  Arabs,  Turks,  and  other  nations, 
who  ufe  the  era  of  the  Hegira,  follow  this  method 
of  computation.  As  twelve  lunar  months,  however, 
are  I  1  days  lefs  than  a  folar  year,  Julius  Caeiar  ordain- 
ed that  the  month  fbould  be  reckoned  from  the  courfe 
of  the  fun,  and  not  of  the  moon;  and  that  they  ftiould 
confift  of  3c  and  31  days  alternatel-y,  February  only 
excepted,  which  was  to  confill  of  28  commonly,  and  of 
29  in  leap-years. 
Cf  Tears  '^"^  highcft  natural  divifioa  of  time  is   into  years. 

At  firft,  however,  it  is  probable  that  the  courfe  of  the 
fun  through  the  ecliptic  would  not  be  obferved,  but 
that  all  nations  would  meafure  tlicir  time  by  the  revo- 
lutions  of  the  moon.  We  are  certain,  at  leaft,  that  the 
Egyptian  year  coufiftcd  originally  of  a  fingle  lunation  ;. 
though  at  length  it  included  two  or  three  months,  and 
was  determined  by  the  ftated  rctiu.is  of  the  fcafons. 
As  ;Iie  eaftern  natfons,  however,  particularly  the  E- 
gyptians,  Clialdeans,  and  Indians,  applied  themfi.lves 
in  very  early  periods  to  aftronomy,  they  fount;,  by 
eomparing  the  motions  of  the  fun  and  moon  together, 
tka*  one  revolution  of  tlie  former  included  ncT.ly  1  2  of 
the  latter.  Hence  a  year  of  12  lunations  was  formed, 
in  every  ore  of  which  were  reckoned  30  days  ;  and 
hence  alfo  the  divillon  of  the  ecliptic  into  36odeg:ees. 
Tl»€  liroifular  year,  coofifting  of  360  days,  was  in  ufe 


long   before    any   regular    intcrcafjtiofls   trere   made ; 
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and  hiilorians  inform  us,  that  the  year  of  ail  an'-'-jnt 
nations  was  hiniiolar.  Herodotus  relates,  that  the 
I'trvptians  firft  divided  the  year  into  12  parts  by  the 
a.nnlance  of  the  ftars,  and  that  every  part  confifted  of 
30  days.  The  Thebans  corrcdled  this  year  by  add- 
ing  five  intercalary  days  toil.  The  old  Chaldean  year 
was  alfo  reformed  by  the  Medes  and  Perfians  :  and 
fome  of  the  Chinefe  miifionaries  have  informed  us, 
that  the  lunifolar  year  was  alfo  correfted  in  China  ; 
and  that  the  iolar  year  was  afcertained  in  that  countiv 
tc  very  confiderable  exnftnefs  The  Latin  year,  before 
Numa's  corredlion  of  it,  confifted  of  360  days,  of 
which  304  were  divided  into  ten  months  ;  to  which 
were  added  two  private  months  not  mentioned  in  the 
kaleudar. 

The  imperfeftion  of  this  method  of  comparing  timcEsplar.a. 
is  now  very  evident.  The  lunifolar  year  was  abouttionofa 
5j  days  (horter  than  the  true  folar  year,  and  as  muchP^'%'^'" 
longer  than  the  lunar.  Hence  the  months  could  not  '"""^otu^- 
long  correfpond  with  the  feafons ;  and  even  in  fo  ihort 
a  time  33-34  years,  the  winter  months  would  have 
changed  places  with  thofe  of  fummer.  From  this  ra- 
pid v3riatio!>,  Mr  Playfair  takes  notice,  that  a  pafTage 
in  Herodotus,  by  which  the  learned  have  been  exceed. 
ingly  puzzled,  may  receive  a  fatisfaftory  folution,  viz. 
that  "  in  the  time  of  the  ancient  Egyptian  kings,  the 
fun  had  twice  arifcn  in  the  place  where  it  had  former- 
ly fit,  and  twice  fet  where  it  had  arifen."  By  this 
he  fuppofes  it  is  meant,  "  that  the  beginning  of  the 
year  had  twice  gone  through  all  the  figns  of  the  eclip- 
tic ;  and  that  the  fun  had  rifen  and  fet  twi<:e  in  every 
day  and  month  in  the  year."  This,  which  fome  have 
taken  for  a  proof  of  moil  extravagant  antiquity,  lie 
further  obferves,  might  have  happened  in  138  years 
only  ;  as  in  that  period  there  would  be  a  difference  of 
neaily  two  years  between  the  folar  and  lunar  year. 
Such  evident  imperfections  could  not  but  produce  a 
reformation  everywhere ;  and  accordingly  we  find  that 
there  was  no  nation  which  did  not  adopt  the  me-  i 
thod  of  addlnga  few  intercalary  days  at  certain  inter, 
rals.  We  are  ignorant,  however,  of  the  perfon  who 
was  the  firft  inventor  of  this  method.  The  Thcban 
priells  attributed  the  invention  to  Mercury  or  Thuth  ; 
and  it  is  certain  that  they  were  acquainted  with  the 
year  of  365  days  at  a  very  early  period.  The  length 
of  the  folar  year  was  reprefented  by  the  celebrated 
golden  circle  of  Olymandyas  of  365  cubits  circumfe- 
rence ;  and  on  every  cubit  of  which  was  infcribed  a 
day  of  the  year,  together  with  the  heliacal  rifings  and 
fettings  of  the  ftars.  That  monarch  is  fuppofed  to 
have  reigned  in  the  nth  or  izth  century  before  the 
Chriftian  era. 

The    Egyptain    folar  year  being  almoft  fix   hours  cica>' 
fhorter  than  the  true  one,  this  inaccuracy,  in  procefsE^ptian 
of  time,  produced  another   revolution  ;  fome  circum-  year,  or 
fiances  attending  which  ferve  to  fix  the  date  of  the  JJC  •^■^"j'"'^* 
covery  of  the  length  of  the  year,  and  which,  from  the  * 
above  dcfcription  of  the  golden  circle,  »e  may  fuppofe 
to   have  been   made  during  the  reign  of  Olymandyas. 
The   inundation  of  the  Nile  was  annually   announced 
by  the  heliacal  lifing  of  Sirius,  to  which  the  reform.crs 
of  the  kalendar  adjufttd  the  beginning  of  the  year,  fup- 
pollng  that  it  would  remain   immoveable.     In  a  num- 
ber of  yeais,  however,  it  appeared  that  th«ir  fuppoli- 
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l'o~s  of  t*ii8  were   ill  founJfd.      By  reafnn  of  the  inc- 
tjuality  above  mentioned,  tlie  heliacal  lifing  of  Siriiis 
/rradiially  advanced   nearly  at  the  rate  of  one  dav  in 
four  years;   fo  that  in  1461  years  it  completed  a  revo- 
I'ltion,  by  arlfing  on  every  fucccedinc;  day  of  the  year, 
and  returning  to^thc  point  originally  lixed  for  the  be- 
ginning of  the   year.      This   period,   equal  to    1460 
,^         Julian  years,  was  termed  "the  great  Egyptinn   year,   or 
Of  the         can:c-Jar  cycle.       From  the  accounts  we  have  of  the 
tii:it:  whin   x.\mf:  that  the  canicular  cycle  was  renewed,  the  time  of 
".j""""^"  'ts  original  commencement  may  be  gathered  with  to- 
lerable certainty.     Tliis  happened,  according  to  Cen- 
fovinus,  in  the  I3Sth  year  of  the  Chriftian  era.      Rec- 
koning  backward  therefore  from  this  time  for  1460 
years,  we  come  to  the  year  B.  C.  1322,  when  the  fun 
was  in  Cancer,  about  14  or  15  days  after  the  fummer 
foltlice,  vvhiih  happened  on  July  fth.    The  Egyptians 
ufed  no  intercalation   till  the  time  of  Auguftus,  when 
the   corrected  Julian  year  was  received  at  Alexandria 
by  his  order  ;   but  even  this  order  was  obeyed  only  by 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  who  refided  in  that  city  ;    the 
fnperllitioiis  natives  refufing  to  make  any  addition   to 
the  length  of  a  year  which  had  been  fo  long  eftablifh- 
,  ed  among  them. 

Uncertain-  We  are  not  informed  at  what  precife  period  the 
tyof  the      true  year  was  obferved   to  confid  of  nearly  fix   hours 

JhTirue'"  """^  ''^*"  '''^  3''^  '^'"■■'-  1'l'""gh  the  priells  of  The- 
iolar  vear  ^^^  claim  the  merit  of  the  difcovery,  HeiodotliS  makes 
■sVas  (iirco.  no  mention  of  it  ;  neither  did  Thales,  who  introduced 
vcred.  the  year  of  365  days   into  Greece,  ever  ufe  any  ijiter- 

calation.  Plato  and  Eudoxus  arc  faid  to  have  obtain- 
ed it  as  a  lecret  from  the  Egyptians  about  80  years 
after  Herodotus,  and  to  have  carried  it  into  Greece  ; 
which  (howed,  that  the  knowledge  of  this  form  of  the 
year  was  at  that  time  recent,  and  only  known  to  a  few 
learned  men. 
Yenrs  cf  The   year  of  the   ancient  jews  \vas  lunifolar ;  and 

ihe  Jews,  we  are  informed  by  tradition,  that  Abraham  preferved 
*''••  in  his  family,  and  tranfitiitted   to  pofterity,  the  Chal- 

j  dean  form  of  the  year,  conlifting  of  :^6o  days  ;  which 
remained  the  fame  without  any  correftion  until  the 
date  of  the  Era  of  Nabonaffar.  The  folar  year  was 
adopted  among  them  after  their  return  from  the  Ba- 
bylonifh  captivity  ;  but  when  fubjefled  to  the  fuccef- 
fors  of  Alexander  in  Syria,  they  were  obliged  to  admit 
the  lunar  year  into  their  kalendar.  In  order  to  adjuft 
this  year  to  the  courfe  of  the  fun,  they  added  at  cer- 
tain periods  a  month  to  Adar,  formerly  mentioned, 
and  called  it  Ve  Adar.  They  compofed  alfo  a  cycle 
of  19  years,  in  feven  of  which  they  inferted  the  inter- 
calary month.  This  correction  was  intended  to  regu- 
late  the  months  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  bring  the  15th 
of  Nifan  to  the  equinoctial  point  ;  and  likewife  the 
courfcs  of  the  feafons  and  feafta  in  fuch  a  manner,  that 
the  corn  might  be  ripe  at  the  palTover  as  the  law  re- 
quired. 

We  fliall  not  take  up  the  render's   time  with  any 

farther  account  of  the  years  made  ufe  of  by  diifcrent 

nations,  all  of  which  are  refolved  at  laft   into  the  luni- 

^fi         lolar ;   it    will   be   fufficient  to   mention   tiie  impiove- 

J'Y.  tneuts  ii\  the  kalendar  made  by  the  two  great  reformers 

feak'nilar      of  it,  Julias  Cifar,  and  Pope   Gregory  XIII.     The 

by  Jtiliin     inllitution  of  the  Roman    year  by  Romulus  has  been 

Caljrand   already  taken  notice  of;  but  as  this  was  evidently  very 

^  ope  Ore-  ;,i,perf\.£t    Numa,  on  his  advancement  to  the   throne, 

gory.  r 
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undertook  to  reform  it.  With  a  defign  to  make  a 
complete  lunar  year  of  it,  he  added  50  days  to  tha 
304  of  Romulus  ;  and  from  every  one  of  his  months» 
which  confided  of  31  and  30  days,  he  borrowed  one 
day.  Of  thefe  additional  days  he  compofed  two 
months  ;  calling  the  one  January,  and  the  other  Fe- 
bruary.  Various  other  correftions  and  adjuftments 
were  made  ;  but  when  Julius  Csefar  obtained  the  fove- 
reignty  of  Rome,  he  found  that  the  months  had  con- 
fiderably  receded  from  the  feafons  to  which  Numa  haJ 
adjufted  them.  To  bring  them  forward  to  thelrplaces, 
he  formed  a  year  of  i  ;  months,  or  44J  days  ;  ^vhich, 
on  account  of  its  length,  and  the  defign  with  which  it 
was  formed,  has  been  called  the  fear  of  eonfiifton.  It 
terminated  on  the  firft  of  January  45  B.  C.  and 
from  this  period  the  civil  year  and  months  were  re- 
gulated by  the  courfe  of  the  fttn.  The  year  of  Nu- 
ma being  ten  days  fhorter  than  the  folar  year,  two- 
days  were  added  by  Julius  to  every  one  of  the  months 
of  January,  Auguft,  and  December;  and  one  to  April, 
June,  September,  and  November.  He  ordained  like- 
wife,  that  an  -intercalary  day  ftiould  be  added  every 
fourth  year  to  the  month  of  February,  by  reckoning 
the  24th  day,  or  fixth  of  the  kalends  of  March,  twice 
over.  Hence  this  year  was  ftyled  btjfext'de,  and  alfo 
leap  year,  from  its  leaping  a  day  more  than  a  common 
year. 

The  Julian  year  has  been  ufed  by  modern  chronolo- 
gers,  as  being  a  meafure  of  time  extremely  fimple  and 
fufficiently  accurate.  It  is  Hill,  however,  fomewhat 
imperfeft,  for  as  the  true  folar  year  confills  of  365d. 
th.  4S' 45V'i  it  appears  that  in  131  years  after  the 
Julian  correction,  the  fun  mufl:  have  arrived  one  day 
too  foon  at  the  equinodial  point.  During  Ccefar's 
reign  the  vernal  equinox  had  been  obferved  by  Sofige- 
nes  on  the  25th  of  March  ;  but  by  the  time  of  the 
Nicean  council  it  had  gone  backward  to  the  2t(l. 
The  caufc  of  the  error  was  not  then  known  ;  but  in 
1 58^,  when  the  equinox  happened  on  the  iith  of 
March,  it  was  thought  proper  to  give  the  kalendar  its  • 

laft  correftion.  Pope  Gregory  XIII.  having  invited 
to  P>.ome  a  confiderable  number  of  mathematicians  and 
aflronomers,  employed  ten  years  in  the  examination  of 
their  feveral  formulse,  and  at  laft  gave  the  preference  to 
that  of  Alofia  and  Antoninus  Lelius,  who  were  bro- 
thers. Ten  days  were  now  cut  off  in  the  month  of 
Odlober,  and  the  4th  of  that  month  was  reckoned  the 
35th.  To  prevent  the  feafons  from  receding  in  tiine 
to  come,  he  ordained  that  one  day  (hould  be  added 
every  fourth  or  biffextile  year  as  before  ;  and  that  the 
1600th  year  of  the  Chriftian  era,  and  every  fourth 
century  thereafter,  {hould  be  a  biffextile  or  leap  year. 
One  day  therefore  is  to  be  intercalated  in  the  years 
2000,  2400,  2800,  S:c.  but  in  the  other  centuries,  as 
1700,  1800,  1900,  2100,  &c.  it  is  to  be  fupprcffed, 
and  thefe  are  to  be  reckoned  as  common  years.  Even 
this  corredlion,  however,  is  not  abfolutely  exact  ;  but 
the  error  mnft  be  very  inconfiderable,  and  fcarce  a- 
mounting  to  a  day  and  a  half  in  5000  years.  28 

The   commencement  ot   tlie   year  has   been    deter,  f""'™"'^'"^ 
mined  by  the  date  of  fome  memorable  event  or  occur-'"*"'' 
rcnce,   fuch  as  the  creation  of  the  world,  the  univeifal 
deluge,  a  conjunftion   of  planets,   the   incarnation   of 
our  Saviour,  &c.  and  of  courfe  h:;s  been  referred  to 
different  points  in  the   ecliptic.      The  Chaldean  and 
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t'tie  Egypti'an  years  were  dated  from  the  autumnal 
equinox.  The  ecclefiaftical  year  of  the  Jews  began  in 
the  fpring  ;  but,  in  civil  affairs,  they  retained  the  epoch 
of  the  Egvptian  year.  The  ancient  Chinefe  reckoned 
from  the  new  moon  neareft  to  the  middle  of  Aquarius  ; 
but,  according  to  feme  recent  accounts,  the  beginning 
of  their  year  was  transferred  (B.C.  1740.)  to  the  new 
moon  neareft  to  the  winter  folllice.  This  likewife  is 
the  date  of  the  Japanefe  year.  Diemfchid,  or  Gem- 
fchid,  king  of  Perlla,  obferved,  on  the  day  of  his  pu- 
blic entry  into  Perfepolis,  that  the  fun  entered  into  A- 
ries.  In  commemoration  of  this  fortunate  event  and 
coincidence,  he  ordained  the  beginning  of  the  year  to 
be  removed  from  the  autumnal  to  the  vernal  equinox. 
This  epoch  was  denominated  Netirux,,  viz.  new-day  \ 
and  is  iliU  celebrated  with  great  pomp  and  feftivity. 
(See  ErocHs.)  The  ancient  Swedifli  year  commen- 
ced at  the  winter  folftice,  or  rather  at  the  time  of  the 
fun's  appearance  in  the  horizon,  after  an  abfcnce  of 
about  40  days.  The  feaft  of  this  epoch  was  folemnized 
on  the  20th  day  alter  the  folftice.  Some  of  the  Gre- 
cian ftates  computed  from  the  vernal,  fome  from  the 
autumnal  equinox,  and  others  from  the  fumnier  tropic. 
The  year  of  Romulus  commenced  in  March,  and  that 
of  Numa  in  January.  The  Turks  and  Arabs  date  the 
year  from  the  i6th  of  July  :  and  the  American  In- 
dians reckon  from  the  firil  appearance  of  the  new 
mon  of  the  vernal  equinox.  The  church  of  Rome 
has  fixed  new  year's  day  on  the  Sunday  that  corre- 
fpoiids  with  the  full  moon  of  the  fame  feafon.  The 
Vtr.etians,  Florentines,  and  Pifans  in  Italy,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  Treves  in  Germany,  begin  the  year  at 
the  vernal  equinox.  The  ancient  clergy  reckoned 
from  the  25th  of  March  ;  and  lh!s  method  was  ob- 
ferved in  Britain,  ur.til  the  introduftion  of  the  new 
ft>le  CA.  D.  17,-;)  ;  after  which  our  year  commenced 
,5  on  the  I  ft  day  or  J<inuary. 
Of  Cycles.  Befides  thele  natural  divifions  of  time  arifing  imme- 
diately from  the  revolutions  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
there  are  others  formed  from  fome  of  the  lefs  obvious 
confequences  of  thefe  revolutions,  which  are  called  cy- 
cles, from  the  Greek  xi/xxff,  a  circle.  The  moft  re- 
markable of  thefe  are  the  following. 

I.  The  cycle  of  ihe  fun  is  a  revolution  of  28  years,  in 

which  time  the  days  of  the  months  return  again  to  the 

fame  days  of  the  week  ;  the  fun's  place  to  the  fame 

figns  and  degrees  of  the  ecliptic  on  the  fame  months 

and    days,    fo    as    not    to    ditPtr    one    degree   in    1 00 

years  ;  and  the   leap-years  begin  the  fame  courfe  over 

J.        again  with  refpeft  to  the  da^^  of  the  week  on  which 

Golden        the  days  of  the  months  fall.     The   cycle  of  the   moon, 

cumber.      commonly   called  the   golden  number,    is  a  revolution 

of  19  years  ;  in  which  time,   the  conjundtions,  oppo- 

fitions,   and  other  afpefts  of  the  moon,   are  within  an 

hour  and  a  half  of  being  the  fame  as  they  were  on  the 

fame  days   of  the   months   19  years  before.     The  /'«- 

did'wn  is  a  revolution  of  1 5  years,   ufed  only  by   the 

Romans  for  indicating  the  times  of  certain  payments 

made  by  the  fubjcfts  to  the  republic  :  It  was  ettablidi- 

.,         ed  by  Conilautine,  A.  D.  3  I  2. 

To  6nd  the      "^'"^  '^'^'^^  °^  ''"''  Saviour's  birth,  according  to  the 

year  of  aiij  vulgar  era,   was  the  9th  year  of  the  folar  cycle,  the 

«7«le.  firft  year  of  the  lunar  cycle  ;  and  the  3  I  zth  year  after 

his  birth  was  the   firft  year  of  the  Roman  inditlion. 

'Ihercfoic,  to  find  the  year  of  the  folar  cycle,  add  9  to 
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any  given  year  of  Chrift,  and  divide  the  fum  by  28,  the 
quotient  is  the  number  of  cycles  elapfcd  fince  his  birth, 
and  the  remainder  is  the  cycle  for  the  given  year  :  If 
nothing  remains,  the  cycle  is  28.  To  find  the  lunar 
cycle,  add  one  to  the  given  year  of  Chrift,  and  divide 
the  fum  by  19  ;  the  quotient  is  the  number  of  cycles 
clapftd  in  the  interval,  and  the  remainder  is  the  cycle 
for  the  given  year  :  If  nothing  remains  the  cycle  is  19. 
I^aftly,  fubtrad  312  from  the  given  year  of  Chrift, 
and  divide  the  remainder  by  15  ;  and  what  remains  af- 
ter this  divifion  is  the  indidiion  for  the  given  year  :  If 
nothing  remains,  the  indiftlon  I's  15.  29 

Although  the  above  deficiency  in  the  lunar  circle  of  ^s'''^'""^ 

an  hour  and  an  half  every  i  q  years  be  but  fmall,  vet  in  ,         ""'■' 
•    1  r    I-     1-1  ,  1  ,     ,  1  -'^n  nuni- 

tmie  It  becomes  10  ieniible  as  to  make  a  whole  natural  i,gfj_ 

day  in  310  years.  So  that,  although  the  cycle  be  of 
ufe,  when  the  golden  numbers  are  rightly  placed  againft 
the  days  of  the  month  in  the  kalendar,  as  in  the  Com- 
mon Prayer  Books,  for  finding  the  days  of  the  mean 
conjunctions  or  oppofitions  of  the  fun  and  moon,  and 
confequently  the  time  of  Eaftcr  ;  it  will  only  ferve  for 
310  years,  old  ftyle.  For  as  the  new  and  full  mooni 
anticipate  a  day  in  that  time,  the  golden  numbers  ought 
to  be  placed  one  day  earlier  in  the  kalendar  for  the  next 
3  1  o  years  to  come.  Thefe  numbers  were  rightly  pla- 
ced againft  the  days  of  new  moon  in  the  kalendar,  by 
the  council  of  Nice,  A.  D.  325  ;  but  the  anticipation, 
which  has  been  neglefted  ever  fince,  is  now  grown  al- 
moft  into  five  days  :  And  therefore  all  the  golden 
numbers  ought  now  to  be  placed  five  days  higher  in 
the  kalendar  for  the  old  ftyle,  than  they  were  at  the 
time  of  the  faid  council  ;  or  fix  days  lower  for  the 
new  ftyle,  becaufe  at  prefent  it  differs  1 1  days  from  the 
old.  .  p 

In  the  firft  of  the  following  tables,  the  golden  numbers  To  find  the 
under  the  months  tland  againft  the  days  of  new  moon  in  S"'**^" 
the  left-hand  column,  for  the  new  ftyle  ;  adapted  chiefly  " 
to  the  fecond  year  after  leap-year,  as  being  the  neareft 
mean  for  all  the  four  ;  and  will  ferve  till  the  year  1900. 
Therefore,  to  find  the  day  of  new  moon  in  any  month 
of  a  given  year  till  that  time,  look  for  the  golden  num. 
ber  of  that  year  under  the  defired  month,  and  againft 
it  you  have  the  day  of  new  moon  in  the  left  hand  co- 
lumn. Thus,  fuppofe  it  were  required  to  find  the  day 
of  new  moon  in  September  1789  ;  the  golden  number 
for  that  year  is  4,  wliich  I  look  for  under  September, 
and  right  againft  it,  in  the  left-hand  column,  you  will 
find  19,  which  is  the  day  of  new  moon  in  that  month. 
N.  B.  If  all  the  golden  ny.ubers,  except  17  and  6, 
were  fet  one  day  lower  in  the  table,  it  would  ferve  from 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1900  till  the  end  of  the  year 
2199.  The  table  at  the  end  of  this  fcction  (hows  the 
golden  number  for  400c  years  after  the  birth  of  Chrift, 
by  lookin;^  for  the  even  hundreds  of  .any  given  year  at 
the  left  hand,  and  for  the  reft  to  make  up  that  year  at 
the  head  of  the  table  ;  and  where  the  columns  meet, 
you  have  the  golden  number  (which  is  the  fame  both 
in  old  and  new  ftyle)  for  the  given  year.  Thus,  fup- 
pofe the  golden  number  was  wiuited  for  the  year  I  7^9  ; 
look  for  17CO  at  tlie  left  hand  of  the  table,  and  for  8i; 
at  the  top  of  it  :  then  guiding  your  tye  downward 
from  89  to  overagainft  1700,  you  will  find  4,  which 
is  the  golden  number  for  that  year. 

But  becaufe  the  lunar  cycle  of  19,  years  fometimes 

includes  five  leap-years,   and  at  other  limes  only  four, 
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this  table  will  fometimes  vary  a  day  from  the  truth  in 
leap-years  after  February.  And  it  is  impoffible  to  have 
one  more  correft,  unlefs  we  extend  it  to  four  times  19 
or  76  years  ;  in  which  there  are  19  leap-years  without 
a  remainder.  But  even  then  to  have  it  of  perpetual 
ufe,  it  mull  be  adapted  to  the  old  flyle  ;  becaufe,  in 
every  centennial  year  not  divilible  by  4,  the  regular 
courfe  of  lerp-years  is  interrupted  in  the  new  ;  as  was 
-I  the  cafe  in  the  year  :8oo. 
Dliinyfian  2.  The  cxck  of  Eiifiir,  Mo  called  the  Dicnyji  tin  period, 
period,  or  jj.  g  revolution  of  532  years,  found  by  multiplying  the 
folar  cycle  2  S  by  the  lunar  cycle  ig.  If  the  new  moons 
did  not  anticipate  upon  this  cycle,  Eafter-day  would 
always  be  the  Sunday  next  after  the  firft  full  moon 
which  follows  the  21ft  of  March.  But,  on  account  of 
the  above  anticipation,  to  which  no  proper  regard  was 
had  before  the  late  alteration  of  the  ftyle,  the  ecclefiaf- 
tic  Eafter  has  feveral  times  been  a  week  different  from 
-.he  true  Eafter  within  this  lad  century  :  which  incon- 
venience is  now  remedied  by  making  the  table,  which 
ufed  to  find  Eafter  for  ever,  in  the  Common  Prayer 
Book,  of  no  longer  ufe  than  the  lunar  difference  from 
the  new  ftyle  will  admit  of. 

The  earlicft  Eafter  poffible  is  the  22d  of  March,  the 
lateft  the  25th  of  April.  Within  thefe  limits  are  35 
days,  and  the  number  belonging  to  each  of  them  is  call- 
ed the  number  of  dtreBwn  ;  becaufe  thereby  the  time  of 
Eafter  is  found  for  any  given  year. 

The  firft  feven  letters  of  the  alphabet  are  commonly 
placed  in  the  annual  almanacks,  to  fliow  on  what  days 
of  the  week  the  days  of  the  months  fall  throughout 
the  year.  And  becaufe  one  of  thofe  feven  letters  muft 
neceftarily  ftand  againft  Sunday,  it  is  printed  in  a  ca- 
pital form,  and  called  the  dominical  letter  ;  the  other  fix 
being  inferted  in  fmall  charafters,  to  denote  the  other 
iix  days  of  the  week.  Now,  fince  a  common  Julian 
year  contains  7^6^  days,  if  this  number  be  divided  by 
7  (the  number  of  days  in  a  week)  there  will  remain 
one  day.  If  there  had  been  no  remainder,  it  is  plain 
the  year  would  conftantly  begin  on  the  fame  day  of  the 
week  ;  but  fince  o'.e  remains,  it  is  plain  that  the  year 
muft  begin  and  end  en  the  fame  day  of  the  week  ;  and 
therefore  the  next  year  will  begin  on  the  day  follow- 
ing. Kence,  when  January  begins  on  Sunday,  A  is 
the  dominical  or  Sunday  letter  for  that  year  :  Then, 
becaufe  the  next  year  begins  on  Monday,  the  Sunday 
will  fall  on  the  fjventh  day,  to  which  is  annexed  the 
feventh  lettet-G,  which  therefore  will  be  the  domini- 
cal letter  for  all  that  year :  and  as  the  third  year  will 
begin  on  Tuefday,  the  Sunday  will  fall  on  the  fixth 
day  ;  therefore  F  will  be  the  Sunday  letter  for  that 
year.  Whence  it  is  evident,  that  the  Sunday  letters 
■will  go  annually  in  a  retrograde  order  thus,  G,  F,  E, 
D,  C,  B,  A.  And,  in  the  courfe  of  feven  years,  if 
they  were  all  common  ones,  the  fame  days  of  the  week 
and  dominical  letters  would  return  to  the  fame  days  of 
the  months.  But  becaufe  there  are  366  days  in  a  leap, 
year,  if  this  number  be  divided  by  7,  there  will  remain 
two  days  over  and  above  the  52  weeks  of  which  the 
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year  confifts.  And  therefore,  if  the  leap-year  begiffs 
on  Sunday,  it  will  end  on  Monday  ;  and  the  next  yeat" 
win  begin  on  Tuefday,  the  firft  Sunday  whereof  mult 
fall  on  the  fixth  of  January,  to  which  is  annexed  the 
letter  F,  and  not  G,  as  in  common  years.  By  this 
means,  the  leap-year  returning  every  fourth  year,  the 
order  of  the  dominical  letters  is  interrupted  ;  and  the 
feries  cannot  return  to  its  firft  ttnte  till  after  four  times 
feven,  or  28  years  ;  and  then  the  fame  days  of  the 
months  return  in  order  to  the  fame  days  of  the  week 
as  before. 
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From  the  mult iph'cal ion  of  the  folar  cycle  of  28 
years  into  the  lunar  cycle  of  19  years,  and  the  Roman 
indid^ion  of  15  years,  arifes  the  great  Julian  period, 
contiftiiig  of  7980  years,  which  had  its  beginning  764 
years  before  Strauchius"s  fuppofed  yearof  the  creation 
(for  no  later  could  all  the  three  cycles  begin  togrther), 
and  it  is  not  yet  completed  :  And  therefore  it  includes 
all  other  cycles,  periods,  and  eras.  There  is  but  one 
year  in  the  whole  period  that  has  the  fame  numbers  for 
the  three  cycles  of  which  it  is  made  up  :  And  there- 
fore, if  liiftorians  had  remarked  in  their  writings  the 
cycles  of  each  year,  there  had  been  no  difpule  about 
the  time  of  any  aftlon  recorded  by  them. 

The  Dionyfian  or  vulgar   era  of  ChriU's  birth  was 

ycanifthr  about  the  end  of  the  year  of  the  Julian  period  47  13  ; 

riotL  ''"'^  confequently  the  fir(l  year  of  his  age,  according  to 

that  account,  was  the  47  14th  year  of  t!ie  faid  period. 
Therefore,  if  to  the  current  year  of  Chrill  we  add 

4713,  the  funi  will  be  the  year  of  the  Julian  period. 
So  the  year  1789  will  be  found  to  be  the  65C2d  year 
of  that  period.  Or,  to  find  the  year  of  the  Julian  pe- 
riod anlwcring  to  any  given  year  before  the  lirft  year 
of  Chrirt,  fiibtradt  the  number  of  that  given  year  trom 

4714,  and  the  remainder  will  be  the  year  of  the  Julian 
period.  Thus,  the  year  ^H^  before  the  fird  yc.ir  of 
Chrill  (which  was  the  584th  before  his  biitb)  was  the 
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4129th  year  of  the  faid  period.  Laftly,  to  find  the 
cycles  of  the  fun,  moon,  and  indi(£lion  for  any  given 
year  of  this  period,  divide  the  given  year  by  28,  19, 
ar.d  15  ;  the  three  remainders  will  be  the  cycles  fought, 
and  the  quotients  the  number  of  cycles  run  fince  the 
beginning  of  the  period.  So  in  the  above  47 14th  year 
of  the  Julian  period,  the  cycle  of  the  fun  was  10,  the 
cycle  of  the  inoon  2,  and  the  cycle  of  indiftion  4  ; 
the  folar  cycle  having  run  through  160  courfes,  the 
lunar  248,   and  the  iiidictlon  314. 

The  vulgar  era  of  Chrift's  birth  was  never  fettled  til! 
the  year  527,  when  Dionyfius  Exiguns,  a  Roman  ab- 
bot, liiLcd  it  to  the  end  of  the, 47  i  3tli  year  of  the  Julian 
period,  which  wai  t  uirvears  too  late;  for  our  Saviour 
was  born  before  the  death  of  Herod,  who  fought  to 
kill  him  as  foon  as  he  heard  of  his  birth.  And  accord- 
ing to  the  teitimony  of  Jofephus  [B.  .xvii.  r.i.  8.),  there 
was  an  ecllpfe  of  the  moon  in  the  time  ot  Herod's  laft 
illnefs;  which  eclipfe  appears  by  our  allror.omical  tables 
to  luave  been  in  the  year  of  the  Julian  period  4710, 
M.irch  13.  at  three  hours  pad  midnight,  at  Jenifalem. 
Now,  as  our  Saviour  mull:  have  been  born  fome  monihi 
before  Herod's  deatli,  fnicc  in  the  interval  he  was  car- 
ried into  !•  gvpt,  the  latell  time  in'  which  we  can  fix 
the  true  era  of  his  biilh  Is  about  the  end  of  the  ^  709th 
year  of  the  Julian  period. 

O  a  As 
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3^  As  tljere  are  certain  fixed  points  in  tlie  heavens  from 

j'"'        which  aftronomers  begin  their  computations,  fo  there 
'  are  certain  points  of  time  from  which  hiftorians  begin 

to  reckon  ;  and  thefe  points  or  roots  of  time  are  called 
eras  or  epochs.  The  moft  remarkable  eras  are,  thofe 
of  the  Creation,  the  Greek  Olympiads,  the  building 
of  Rome,  the  era  of  Nabonaflar,  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander, the  bii  th  of  Chrift,  the  Arabian  Hegira,  and 
the  Perfian  Jefdegird  :  All  which,  together  with  fe- 
veral  others  of  lefs  note,  have  their  beginnings  fixed 
by  chronologers  to  the  years  of  the  Julian  period,  to 
the  age  of  the  world  at  thofe  times,  and  to  the  years 
before  and  after  the  )ear  of  Chrill's  birth. 

7      - 
fjifloric  Having  thus  treated  as  fully  as  our  limits  will  ad- 

chfonojogy.init,  ot  t!ie  various  divifions  of  time,  we  muft  now  con- 
fider  the  fecond  part  of  chronology,  viz  that  which 
more  immediately  relates  to  hid  jry,  and  which  has 
already  been  ohf^rvtd  to  have  the  four  following  foun- 
dations :  I.  Aftronomical  obftrvations,  particularly  of 
cclipfes.  2.  The  teftimonies  of  credible  authors.  3  E- 
pochs  in  hiftory  univerfally  allowed  to  be  true.  4.  An- 
cient medals,  coins,  monuments,  and  infcriptions.  We 
(hall  confider  thefe  four  principal  parts  in  the  order 
o  thty  here  ftand. 
Of  cclipfes  ^-  ^^  ''  \^-''\'Ca  great  reafon  that  the  eclipfes  of  the  fun 
ef  the  fun  and  moon,  and  the  afpefls  of  the  other  planets,  have 
and  moon,  been  called  public  and  celeftial  charafters  of  the  times, 
as  their  calculatiorisafford  chronologers  infallible  proofs 
of  the  precife  epochs  in  which  a  great  number  of  the 
moil  fignal  events  in  hiftory  have  occurred.  So  that 
in  chronological  matters  we  cannot  make  any  great 
progrefs,  if  we  are  ignorant  of  the  ufe  of  aftronomic 
tables,  and  the  calculation  of  eclipfes.  The  ancients 
regarded  the  latter  as  prognoftics  of  the  fall  of  em- 
pires, of  the  lofs  of  battles,  of  the  death  of  monarchs, 
&c.  And  it  is  to  this  fuperftition,  to  this  wretched 
Ignorance,  that  we  happily  owe  the  vaft  labour  that 
hiftorians  have  taken  to  record  fo  great  a  number  of 
them.  The  moil  able  chronologers  have  collefled 
them  with  ftlll  greater  labour.  Calvifius,  for  example, 
founds  his  chronology  on  144  eclipfes  of  the  fun,  and 
127  of  the  moon,  that  he  fays  he  had  calculated.  The 
grand  conjunction  of  the  two  fuperior  planets,  Satuin 
and  Jupiter,  which,  according  to  Kepler,  occurs  once 
in  8co  years  in  the  fame  point  of  the  zodiac,  and  which 
.  ias  happened  only  eight  times  fince  the  creation  (the 
laft  time  in  the  month  of  December  1603),  may  alfo 
furnifti  chronology  with  inconteftible  proofs.  The 
fame  may  be  faid  of  the  tranfit  of  Venus  over  the  fun, 
which  has  been  obferved  in  our  days,  and  all  the  other 
uncommon  pofitions  of  the  planets.  But  among 
thefe  Celeftial  and  natural  charafters  of  times,  there 
are  alfo  fome  that  are  named  c'lvd  or  artificial,  ;  nd 
which,  neverthelefs,  depend  on  aftronomic  calcula- 
tion. 

Such  are  the  folar  and  lunar  cycles ;  the  Roman 
IndiAion  ;  the  fcaft  of  Eafter  ;  the  biffcxtile  year  ;  the 
jubilees  ;  the  fabbatic  years  ;  the  combats  and  Olym- 
pic games  oi  the  Greeks,  and  Hegira  of  the  Maho- 
metans, &c.  And  to  thefe  may  be  addid  the  periods, 
eras,  epochs,  and  years  of  different  nations,  ancient 
and  modern.  We  ftiall  or.ly  renjark  on  this  occafion, 
that  the  period  qx  era  of  the  Jews  commences  with 


the  creation  of  the  world  ;  that  of  tlie  ancient  Romnnj 
w  ith  the  foundation  of  the  city  of  Rome  ;  that  of  the 
Greeks  at  the  eftabllfhment  of  the  Olympic  games  ; 
that  of  Nabonaffar,  with  the  advancement  of  the 
firft  king  of  Babylon  to  the  throne  ;  the  Yezde- 
gerdic  years,  with  the  laft  king  of  the  Pcrfians  of 
that  name  ;  the  Hegira  of  the  Turks,  with  the  flight 
of  Mahomet  from  Mecca  to  Medina,  &c.  The  year 
of  the  birth  of  Chrift  was  the  4713th  year  of  the 
Julian  period,  according  to  the  common  method  of 
reckoning.  Aftronomical  chronology  teaches  us  to 
calculate  the  precife  year  of  the  Julian  period  in  which 
each  of  thefe  epochs  happened. 

H.  T!ie  tcftimony  of  authors  is  the  fecond  principal  of  the  teC 
part  of  hiftoric  chronology.  Though  no  man  what- t'mony  of 
ever  has  a  right  to  pretend  to  infijllibility,  or  to  be  re-  authors, 
garded  as  a  facrcd  oracle,  it  would,  however,  be  ma- 
king a  very  unjuft  judgment  of  mankind,  to  treat  them 
all  as  dupes  or  impoftors  ;  and  it  would  be  an  injury 
offered  to  public  integrity,  were  we  to  doubt  the  vera- 
city of  authors  univerfally  efteemed,  and  of  fafts  that 
are  in  themfelvcs  liighly  worthy  of  belief.  It  would  be 
even  a  kind  of  infatuation  to  doubt  that  there  have 
been  fuch  cities  as  Athens,  Sparta,  Rome,  Carthage, 
Sec.  or  that  Xerxes  reigned  in  Perfia,  and  Auguftufr 
in  Rome  :  whether  Hannibal  ever  was  in  Italy  ;  or 
that  the  emperor  Conftantine  built  Conftantincple,  &c. 
The  unanimous  teftimony  of  the  moft  refpeftable  hif- 
toriaus  will  not  admit  any  doubt  of  thefe  matters. 
When  an  hiftorian  is  allowed  to  be  completely  able  to 
judge  of  an  event,  and  to  have  no  intent  of  deceiving 
by  his  relation,  his  teftimony  is  unexceptionable.  But  to 
avoid  the  danger  of  adopting  error  for  truth,  and  to  be 
fatisfied  of  a  faft  that  appears  doubtful  in  hiftory,  we 
may  make  ufe  of  the  four  following  rules,  as  they  are 
founded  in  reafon. 

1.  We  ought  to  pay  a  particular  regard  to  the  tef- 
timonies of  thofe  who  wrote  at  the  fame  time  the 
events  happened,  and  who  have  not  been  contradiifled 
by  any  cotemporary  author  of  known  authority.  Who 
can  doubt,  for  example,  of  the  truth  of  the  facls  re- 
lated by  Admiral  Anfon,  in  the  hiltory  of  his  voyage 
round  the  world  ?  The  admiral  faw  all  the  fafts  there 
mentioned  with  his  own  eyes,  and  publifhed  his  book 
when  two  hundred  companions  of  his  voyage  were  ftill 
living  in  London,  and  could  have  contradided  him  im- 
mediately, if  he  had  given  any  falfe  or  exaggerated 
relations. 

2.  After  the  cotemporary  authors,  we  fhould  give 
more  credit  to  thole  who  lived  near  the  time  the  events 
happened  than  thofe  who  lived  at  a  diilance. 

3.  Thofe  doubtful  hlftories,  which  are  related  by^ 
authors  that  are  but  little  known,  can  have  no  weight, 
if  they  arc  at  variance  with  reafon,  or  eftabliftied  tra- 
dition. 

4.  We  muft  diftruft  the  truth  of  a  hiftory  that  is  re- 
lated  by  modern  authors,  when  they  do  not  agree 
among  themfelves  in  feveral  circumftances,  jior  with 
ancient  hiftorians,  who  are  to  be  regarded  as  original 
fources.  We  Ihould  efpecially  doubt  the  truth  of 
thofe  brilliant  portraits,  that  are  drawn  at  pleafure 
by  fuch  as  never  knew  the  perlons  they  are  intended 
for,  and  even  macje  feveial  centuries  after  their  de- 
ceafe. 
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The  mofl  pure  snd  mod  fruitful  fource  of  ancient 
hiilory  is  doubtlefj  to  be  found  in  tlie  Holy  Bible.  Let 
us  here  for  a  moment  ceafe  to  regard  it  as  divine,  arid 
let  us  prefume  to  confider  it  "as  a  common  hillory. 
Now,  when  we  regard  the  writers  of  the  books  ot  tlie 
Old  Tcllanicnt,  and  coni'ider  them  fometimes  ns  au- 
thors, fonietimes  as  ocular  witneffes,  and  fometimes  as 
refpe<f\able  hiftorians  ;  whetiier  we  reflect  on  the  fim- 
plicity  of  the  narration,  and  the  air  of  truth  that  is 
there  conllantly  vifible  ;  or,  when  we  confider  the  care 
that  the  people,  the  governments,  and  the  learned 
men  of  all  ages,  have  taken  10  prcferve  the  true  text 
of  the  Bible  ;  or  that  we  have  regard  to  the  happy 
conformity  of  the  chronology  of  the  holy  fcriptures 
with  that  of  profane  hiftory  ;  or,  if  we  obferve  the  ad- 
mirable harmony  that  is  between  thefe  books  and  the 
mod  refpeftable  hiftorians,  as  Jofephus  and  others  : 
and  latlly,  when  we  confider  that  the  books  of  the  ho- 
ly fcripture  furnifh  up  alone  with  an  accurate  hiftory  of 
the  world  from  the  creation,  through  the  line  of  patri- 
archs,'judges,  kings,  and  princes  of  the  Hebrews; 
and  that  we  may,  by  its  aid,  form  an  alinoft  entire  fe- 
ries  of  events  down  to  the  birth  of  Chrift,  or  the  time 
of  Auguilus,  which  comprehends  a  fpace  of  about  40.0 
years,  fonie  imall  interruptions  excepted,  and  which 
are  eafdy  fupplicd  by  profane  hiftory  ;  when  all  thefe 
refleiSions  are  juftly  made,  we  muft  conftantly  allow 
that  the  fcriptures  form  a  book  which  merits  the  firft 
rank  among  all  the  fources  of  ancient  hiftory.  It  has 
been  objedled,  that  this  book  contains  contradiftions  ; 
but  the  moft  able  interpreters  have  reconciled  thefe 
feeming  contradiftions.  It  has  been  faid,  that  the 
chronology  of  the  Hebrew  text  and  the  Vulgate  do 
not  agree  with  the  chronology  of  the  verfion  of  the 
Septuagint  ;  but  the  founded  critics  have  Ihown  that 
they  may  be  made  to  agree.  It  has  been  obferved, 
moreover,  that  the  Scriptures  abound  with  miracles 
and  prodigies ;  but  they  are  miracles  that  have  really 
happened  :  and  what  ancient  hillory  is  there  that  is  not 
filled  with  miracles  and  other  marvellous  events?  And 
do  we  for  that  rejett  their  authority  ?  Cannot  the  true 
God  be  fuppofed  to  have  performed  thofe  miracles 
which  Pagan  hiftorians  have  attributed  to  their  falfe 
divinities  ?  Muft  we  pay  no  regard  to  the  writings  of 
Livy,  becaufe  his  hiftory  contains  may  fabulous  rela- 
tions ? 

III.  The  epochs  form  the  third  principal  part  of  chro- 
nology. Thele  are  thofe  fixed  points  in  hiftory  that  have 
never  been  contefted,  and  of  which  there  can,  in  fact, 
be  no  doubt.  Chronologers  fix  on  the  events  that  are 
to  ferve  as  epochs,  in  a  manner  quite  arbitrary  ;  but 
this  is  of  little  confequence,  provided  the  dates  of  thefe 
epochs  agree,  and  that  there  is  no  contradi&ion  in  the 
facts  themfelves.  When  we  come  to  treat  exprefs'y 
on  hiftory,  we  fliall  mention,  in  our  progrefs,  all  the 
principal  epochs. 

IV.  Medals,  monuments,  and  infcriptions,  form  the 
fourth  and  laft  principal  part  of  chronology.  It  is  fcarce 
more  than  I  50  years  fince  clofe  application  has  been 
made  to  the  ftudy  of  thefe  ;  and  we  owe  to  the  celebrat- 
ed Spanhcim  the  greateft  obh'gations,  for  the  piogrefs 
that  is  made  in  this  method  :  his  excellent  work,  De 
frtjlant'ia  et  ufu  numifmatum  ant'iquorum,  has  ftiown  the 
^rcat  advantages  of  it ;  and  it  is  evident  that  thcie 


monuments  are  the  moft  authentic  wltnedes  that  can  he 
produced.  It  is  by  the  aid  of  medals  that  M.  Vaillant 
has  compofed  his  judicious  hiftory  of  the  kings  of  Sy- 
ria, from  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great  to  that  of 
Pompey  :  they  have  been,  moreover,  of  the  greateft 
fervice  in  elucidating  all  ancient  hiftory,  efpecially 
that  of  th?  Rom.ans  ;  and  even  fcmietimes  that  ot  the 
middle  age.  Their  nfe  is  more  fully  fpokei:  of  in  the 
article  Medals.  What  we  here  fay  of  medals,  is  to 
be  underftood  equally,  in  its  full  force,  of  a:icient  in- 
fcriptioiis,  and  of  all  other  authentic  monuments  that 
have  come  down  to  us. 

Every  reader,  endowed  with  a  juft  difcernment, 
will  readily  allow  that  thefe  four  parts  of  chronology 
afford  clear  lights,  and  are  excellent  guides  to  con. 
duft  us  through  the  thick  darknefs  of  antiquity.  That 
impartiality,  however,  which  diredts  us  to  give  a 
faithful  relation  of  that  which  is  true  and  talie,  of  the 
certainty  and  uncertainty  of  all  the  iciences,  obliges 
us  here  freely  to  confefs,  that  thefe  guides  are  not  in- 
fallible, nor  the  proofs  that  they  afford  mathematical 
demonftrations.  In  faft,  with  regard  to  hiftory  in 
general,  and  ancient  h'ftory  in  particular,  fomething 
muft  be  always  left  to  conjecture  and  hiftoric  laith.  It 
would  be  an  offence  againft  common  probity  were 
we  to  fuffer  ourlelves  to  pafs  over  in  filence  thoie 
objedions  which  authors  of  the  greateft  reputation 
have  made  againft  the  certainty  of  chronology.  We 
diall  extraft  them  from  their  own  works  ;  and  we 
hope  that  there  is  no  magiftrate,  theologian,  or  pub- 
lic profeffor  in  Euiope,  who  would  be  mean  enough 
to  accufe  us  of  a  crime,  for  not  unworthily  difguifing 
the  truth. 

I.  The  prodigious  difference  there  is  between  the 
Septuagint  Bible  and  the  Vulgate,  in  point  of  chrono- 
logy, occaiions  an  entbarraffment,  which  is  the  more 
difficult  to  avoid,  as  we  cannot  pofitively  fay  on  which 
fide  the  error  lies.  The  Greek  Bible  counts,  for  ex- 
ample, from  the  creation  of  the  world  to  the  birth  of 
Abraham,  1500  years  more  than  the  Hebrew  or  La- 
tin Bibles,  &c.  2.  How  difficult  is  it  to  afcertain  the 
years  of  the  Judges  of  the  Jewifti  nation,  i'l  the  Bible? 
What  darknefs  is  fpread  over  the  fucceffion  i,;  the 
kings  ot  Judah  and  Ifrael  ?  The  calculation  of  tin^c  is 
there  fo  inaccurate,  that  the  Scripture  never  marks  if 
they  are  current  or  complete  years.  For  we  cannot 
fuppofe  that  a  patriarch,  judge,  or  king,  lived  ex- 
aftly  60,  90,  100,  or  969  years,  without  any  odd 
months  or  days.  3.  The  different  names  that  the 
Allyrians,  Egyptians,  Perfians,  and  Greeks,  have  gi'- 
ven  to  the  fame  prince,  have  contributed  not  a  little 
to  embarrafs  all  ancient  chronology.  Three  or  four 
princes  have  borne  the  name  of  Alfiaerus,  though  they 
had  alio  other  names.  If  we  did  not  know  tha'-  Na- 
bucodonofor,  Nabucodrofor,  and  Nabucolaffar,  .were 
the  fame  name,  or  the  name  of  the  l^nic  man,  we 
thould  fcarcely  believe  it  Sargon  is  Sennacherib  ; 
Ozias  is  .Azarias  ;  Sedecias  is  Mathanias  ;  Joachas  is 
alfo  called  Sclium  ;  Afaraddon,  which  is  pronounced 
indifferently  Efarhaddon  and  Aii.rliaddon,  ir  called 
Afenaphar  by  the  Cuthajans  ;  and  by  an  odd  ty  of 
which  we  do  not  know  the  origin,  Sardan.ipalus  is  cal- 
led by  the  Greeks  Teiios  Concolcros  4.  There  re- 
main to  us  but  few  monuments  of  the  firft  monarehsof 
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the  woiIJ.  Kumberlefs  books  have  been  loft,  and 
thofe  which  have  come  down  to  us  are  mutilated  or  al- 
tered by  tranicribers.  The  Greeks  began  to  write  ve- 
ry late.  Herodotus,  their  firft  hiftorian,  was  of  a  cre- 
dulous difpofition,  and  believed  all  the  tables  that 
were  related  by  the  Egyptian  priefts.  The  Greeks 
were  in  general  vain,  partial,  and  held  no  nation  in 
eftecm  but  their  own.  The  Romans  were  ftill  more 
iniatuated  with  notions  of  their  own  merit  and  gran- 
devir  :  their  hiftorians  were  altogether  as  unjiift  as  was 
their  fcnate,  toward  other  nations  that  were  frequently 
far  more  refpeftable.  5.  The  eras,  the  years,  the  pe- 
riods, and  epochs,  were  not  the  fame  in  each  nation  ; 
and  they,  moreover,  began  at  different  fealons  of  the 
}'ear.  All  this  has  thrown  fo  much  obfcurity  over 
chronology,  that  it  appears  to  be  beyond  all  human 
capacity  totally  to  difperfe  it. 

Chrillianity  itfelf  had  fubilfted  near  1200  years,  be- 
fore they  knew  precifely  how  many  years  had  pafled 
fmce  the  birth  of  our  Saviour.  They  faw  clearly  that 
the  vulgar  era  was  defective,  but  it  was  a  long  time 
before  they  could  comprehend  that  it  required  four 
whole  years  to  make  up  the  true  period.  Abbe  De- 
nis the  Little,  who  in  the  year  532  was  the  firft  among 
the  Chriftiaits  to  form  the  era  of  that  grand  epoch, 
and  to  count  the  years  from  that  time,  in  order  to 
make  their  chronology  altogether  Chrlllian,  erred  in 
his  calculation,  and  led  all  Europe  into  his  error. 
They  count  132  contrary  opinions  of  different  authors 
concerning  the  year  in  which  the  Mcfliah  appeared  on 
the  earth.  M.  Vallemont  names  64  of  them,  and  all 
celebrated  writers.  Among  ail  thcfe  authors,  how- 
ever, there  is  none  that  reckon  more  than  7300,  nor 
lefs  than  3700  years.  But  even  this  difference  is  enor- 
mous. The  moll  moderate  fix  the  birth  of  Chrifl  in 
the  40ootli  year  of  the  world.  The  reafons,  however, 
on  which  they  found  their  opinion,  appear  to  be  fuf[i- 
ciently  aibitrary. 

Be  thefe  matters,  however,  as  they  may,  the  wif. 
dom  of  Providence  has  fo  difpofed  all  things,  that  there 
remain  fufncient  lights  to  enable  us  nearly  to  connect 
the  ferics  of  events  :  for  in  the  firft  3000  years  of  the 
world,  wh.ere  profane  hiltory  is  defeftive,  we  have  the 
chronology  of  the  Bible  to  diredl  us  ;  and  after  that 
period,  where  we  find  more  obfcurity  in  the  chronolo- 
gy of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  we  have,  on  the  other 
hand,  greater  lights  from  profane  authors.  It  Is  at 
this  period  that  begins  the  time  wlilch  Varro  cal'.s  hi- 
Jlor'tc  ;  as,  fince  the  time  of  the  Olympiads,  the  truth 
of  fuch  events  as  have  happened  ftiines  clear  in  hiftory. 
Chronology,  therefore,  draws  its  principal  lights  from 
hiftoi-y  J  and,  in  return,  ferves  it  as  a  guide.  Refer, 
ring  the  reader,  therefore,  to  the  article  History, 
a.  d  the  Chnrl  thereto  annexed,  we  fhall  conclude  the 
prefcnt  article  with 

.//  CHRONOi.ocirAi-  Table  of  Rc-marlahh  Events, 
Difcoi-triei,  and  Inveiitiuiu ,  from  the  Crtation  to  the 
yt\:)-  1804. 

Eef.  Chrirt. 

40oi!  The  Creation  of  the  world  and  Adam  and  Eve. 

4C07  The  birth  of  Cain,  the  fiift  who  was  born  of  a 
woman. 

3017  Ei:och,  for  his  piety,  is  tranflnted  to  heaver. 
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2352  The  old  world  is  deftroyed  by  a  deluge  which 
continued  377  days. 

2247  The  tower  of  Babel  is  built  about  this  time  by 
Noah's  pofterity,  upon  which  God  miraculouf- 
ly  confounds  their  language,  and  thus  difperfe* 
■     them  into  difterent  nations. 

2237  About  this  time,  Noah  is,  with  great  probabi- 
lity, fuppofed  to  have  parted  from  his  rebel- 
lious offspring,  and  to  have  led  a  colony  of 
fome  of  the  more  tradable  into  the  eaft,  and 
there  either  he  or  one  of  his  fucceffors  to 
have  founded  the  ancient  Chinefe  monarchy, 

2234  The  celeftial  obfervations  are  begun  at  Babylon, 
the  city  which  firft  gave  birth  to  learning  and 
the  fciences. 

218S  Mifraim,  the  fon  of  Ham,  founds  the  kingdom 
of  Egypt,  which  lafted  1663  years,  down  to 
theconqueft  of  Cambyfes,in  525  beforeChrift, 

2059  Ninus,  the  fon  of  Belus,  founds  the  kingdom  of 
Affyria,  which  lafted  above  1000  years,  and 
out  of  its  ruins  were  formed  the  AIFyrians  of 
Babylon,  thofe  of  Nineveh,  and  the  kingdom 
of  the  Medes. 

1985  The  covenant  of  God  made  with  Abram,  when 
he  leaves  Haran,  to  go  into  Canaan,  which  be- 
gins the  430  years  of  fojourning. 

1961  The  cities  of  Sodom  and  Gomorra  are  deftroyed 
for  their  wickednefs  by  fire  from  heaven. 

1856  The  kingdom  of  Argos,  in  Greece,  begins  under 
Inachus. 

1822   Memnon,  the  Egyptian,  invents  the  letters. 

171  i   Prometheus  firft  liruck  fire  from  flints. 

16^^   Jofeph  dies  in  Eg)'pt. 

1574  Aaron  born  in  Egypt  ;  149:;,  appointed  by  God 
firft  hlgh-prieft  of  the  llraelitts. 

157  I  Mofes,  brother  to  Aaron,  born  in  Egypt,  and 
adopted  by  Pharaoh's  daughter,  who  educates 
him  in  all  the  learning  of  the  Egyptians. 

1556  Cecrops  brings  a  colony  of  Saltes  from  Egypt 
into  Attica, and  begins  the  kingdom  of  Athena 
in  Greece. 

1555  Mofes  performs  a  number  of  miracles  in  Egypt, 
and  departs  from  that  kingdom,  together  with 
6oc,cco  Ifraelites,  befides  children,  which 
completed  the  430  years  of  fojourning.  They 
miraculoufly  pafs  through  the  Red  Sea,  and 
come  to  the  dcfert  of  Sinai,  where  Mofes  re- 
ceives from  God,  and  delivers  to  the  people, 
the  Ten  Commandments,  and  the  other  laws, 
and  fets  up  the  tabernacle,  and  in  it  the  ark  of 
the  covenant. 

1546  Seamander  comes  from  Crete  into  Phrygia,  and 
begins  the  kingdom  of  Troy. 

15 15  The  Ifraelites,  after  fojourning  in  the  Wilder- 
nefs  forty  years,  are  led  under  Joftiua  into  the 
land  of  Canaan,  where  they  fix  themfelves, 
after  having  fubdued  the  natives  ;  and  the  pe- 
riod of  the  fabbatical  year  commences, 

1503  The  deluge  of  Deucalion. 

1496  The  council  of  Amphiilyons  eftabllflied  at  Ther- 
mopyli. 

1493  Cadmus  carried  thePIienlcian  letters  into  Greece, 
and  built  the  <-itadel  of  Thcbts. 

J  4 90   Sparta  built  by  Lacedjtnion. 

1485 
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T485  The   f.id   fiiip   tliat    appeared    in    Greece    was      747 
bro\ig!it  from  Egypt-  by  Dannus,  who  arrived 
at   Rhodes,    and  brought  with  him  liis  htty      746 
daughters. 
1480  Troy  built  by  Dardantn.  743 

14^2  The  Pentateuch,  or  five  firft  books  of  Mofes, 

are   written  in  tlie   land  of  Moab,    where  he      742 
died  the  year  following,  aged  110.  7^4 

14^6  lion    is  found  in   Greece,   from  the  accidental 

burning  of  the  woods.  "JIO 

1344  The  kingdom  of  Mycenx  begins. 
1325    Iflhmian  games  inftituted  at  Corinth. 
I  ^25   The  Egyptian  canicular  year  began  July  20th, 
1307   The  Olympic  games  inftituted  by  Pelops. 
1300  The  Lupercalia  inftituted.  713 

1  294  The  firft  colony  came  from  Italy  to  Sicily.  703 

1264  The  fecond  colony  came  from  Italy  to  Sicily. 
1252   The  city  of  Tyre  built.  102 

X243   A  colony  of  Arcadians  conduced  by  Evander      685 
into  Italy.  670 

1233   Carthage  founded  by  the  Tyrians 

1225   The  Argonautic  e.xpedition.  666 

1 204  The  rape  of  Helen  by  Paris,  which  gave  rife  to      648 
the  Trojan  war,  ending  with  the  deftruttion      634 
of  the  city  in  1 1  84. 
1 1 76  Salamis  in  Cyprus  built  by  Teucer. 
1152   Afcanius  builds  Alba  Longa. 

J  I  30  The  kingdom  of  Sicyon  ended.  624 

1124  Thebes  built  by  tlie  Boeotians.  610 

1115  The  mariner's  compafs  known  in  China. 
1104   The  expedition  cf  the  Heraclida;  into  Pclopon- 

refus  ;   the  migration  of  the  Dorians  thither  ;      607 
and  the  end  of  the  kingdom  of  Mycenae. 
J  102  The  kingdom  of  Sparta  commenced. 
1070  The  kingdom  of  Athens  ended.  606 

1051   David  beiieged  and  took  Jerufalem. 
JO44  Migration  of  the  Ionian  colonies.  600 

loc8  The  Temple  is  folemnly  dedicated  by  Solomon. 
596  Solomon   prepared  a  fleet  on  the   Red  Sea  to 

-     fend  to  Ophir. 
p?6  Samos  and  Utica  m  Africa  built. 
979  The  kingdom  of  Ifrael  divided. 
974  Jfuf^lcm  taken  and  plundered  by  Shiftiak  king 

of  Egypt. 
911   The  prophet  Elijah  flouriflted. 

894  Money  firft  made  of  gold  and  filver  at  Argos.  J9S 

884  Olympic   games   rcilored   by   Iphitus  and   Ly- 

curgus.  _  594 

873   The  art  of  fculpture  in  marble  found  out.  591 

869   vScales  and  meafures  invented  by  FTiidon. 
864  The  city  of  Carthage,  in  Africa,  enlarged  by      588 
Queen  Dido.  586 

821   Nineveh  taken  by  Arbaces. 

814  The  kingdom  of  Macedon  begins.  382 

801   The  city  of  Capua  in  Campania  built. 
799  The  kingdom  of  Lydia  began.  581 

786  The  ftiips  called  Triremes  invented  by  the  Co-      5 So 
rinthians.  571 

779  The  race  of  kings  In  Corinth  ended. 
776  Tiie  era  of  the  Olympiads  began.  j66 

760  The  Ephori  eftabllftied  at  Sparta. 
738   Syracufe  built  by  Archias  of  Corinth.  562 

754  The  government  of  Athens  changed. 
753   Era  of  the  building  of  Rome  in  Italy  by  Romu-      559 
lus,  firft  king  of  the  Remans.  538 
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The  era  of  NabonaiTer  commenced  011  the  26U1 
of  February  ;  the  firft  day  of  Thoth. 

The  government  of  Cornith  changed  into  a  re- 
public. 

The  firft  war  between  the  Mefl";;nians  and  Spar- 
tans. 

Mycenx  reduced  by  the  Spartans. 

A  colony  of  the  Meifenians  fettled  at  Rheglum 
In  Italy. 

Samaria  taken,  after  three  years  fiege,  and  the 
kingdom  of  Ifrael  finillicd  by  SaJnianazer  king 
of  AlTyria,  who  carries  the  ten  tribes  into  cap- 
tivity. 

The  firft  eclipfe  of  the  moon  on  record. 

Gela  In  Sicily  built. 

Corc^'ra,  now  Corfu,  founded  by  the  Corin- 
thians. 

Ecbatan  In  Media  built  by  Deioces. 

The  fecond  MciTenian  war  under  Ariftomenes. 

Byzantium  (now  Conftantinople)  built  by  a  co- 
lony of  Athenians. 

The  city  of  Alba  deftroyed. 

Cyrene  in  Africa  founded. 

Cyaxares  befieges  Nineveh,  but  Is  obliged  to 
ralfe  the  fiege  by  an  incurfion  of  the  Scythi- 
ans, who  remained  mafters  of  Afia  for  28 
years. 

Draco  publifhed  his  inhuman  laws  at  Athens. 

Pharaoh  Necho  attempt.;d  to  make  a  canal  from 
the  Nile  to  the  Red  Sea,  but  was  rot  able  to 
accomplilh  it. 

By  order  of  the  fame  monarch,  fome  Phenlclans 
failed  from  the  Red  Sea  round  Africa,  and  re- 
turned by  the  Mediterranean. 

The  firft  captivity  of  the  Jews  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar.     Nineveh  deftroyed  by  Cyaxares. 

Thales,  of  Miletus,  travels  into  Egypt,  confult."! 
the  priefts  of  Memphis,  acquires  the  knowledge 
of  geometry,  aftronomy,  and  philofophy  ;  re- 
turns to  Greece,  calculates  eclipfes,  gives  ge- 
neral notions  of  the  univerfe,  and  maintains 
that  an  only  Supreme  Intelligence_regulates  all 
Its  motions. 

Maps,  globes,  and  the  figns  of  the  zodiac.  In- 
vented by  Anaximander,  the  fcholar  of  Thales. 

Jehoiakin,  king  of  Juda,  Is  carried  away  captive, 
by  Nebuchadnezzar,   to  Babylon. 

Solon  made  Archon  at  Athens. 

The  Pythian  games  inftituted  in  Greece,  and 
tragedy  firft  afted. 

Tile  firft  Irruption  of  the  Gauls  Into  Italy. 

The  city  of  Jerufalem  taken  after  a  fiege  of  18 
months, 

The  laft  captivity  of  the  Jews  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar. 

The  Ifthraian  games  reftored. 

Money  firft  coined  at  Rome. 

Tyre  taken  by  Nebuchadnezzar  after  a  fiege  of 
t  3  years. 

The  firft  cenfus  at  Rome,  when  the  number  of 
citizens  was  found  to  be  84,000. 

The  firft  comedy  at  Athens  ailed  upon  a  move- 
able fcaffold. 

Cyrus  the  firft  king  of  Pcrfia. 

The  kingdom  of  Babylon  finiftied  ;  that  city  be- 
ing 
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ing  taken  by  Cyrus,  who,  in  536,  gives  an  edift 

for  the  return  of  the  Jews. 
The  foundation  of  the  temple  laid  by  the  Jews. 
Learning  is  greatly  encouraged  at  Athens,  and 

a  public  library-  firfl  founded. 
The  fecond  edid  to  rebuild  Jerufalem. 
The  fecond  temple  at  Jerufalem  is  finifhsd  under 

Darius. 
Hippias  baniflied  from  Athens. 
Tarquin,    the   feventh  and  lail  king  of  the  Ro- 

mans,  is  expelled,  and  Rome  is  governed  by  two 

confuls,  and  other  republican   nsagiilrates,   till 

the  battle  of  Pharfalia,  being  a  fpace  of  461 

years. 
The  fiift  alliance  between  the  Romans  and  Car- 

thiginians. 
The  fecond  ceufus  at  Rome,   130,000  citizens. 
Sardis  taken  and  burnt  by  the  Athenians,   which 

gave  occafion  to  the  Perfian  invafion  of  Greece. 
The  firft  di<Sator  appointed  at  Rome. 
The  Saturnalia  inftituted  at  Rome, 
The  number  of  citizens  150,700. 
Tribunes  created  at  Rome  ;   or,  in  488. 
The  battle  of  Marathon,   September  28. 
iEfchylus,  the  Greek  poet,  firft  gains  the  prize 

of  tragedy. 
(Tueftois  created  at  Rome. 
Xerxes,  king  of  PerCa,  begins  his  expedition  a- 

gainft  Greece. 
The  defence  of  Thermopylae  by  Leonidas,   and 

the  fea-fight  at  Salamis. 
The    number    of    Roman     citizens    reduced    to 

103,000. 
The  third  MefTenian  war. 
The   number   of   Roman    citizens   increafed  to 

124,214. 
Ezra  is  fent  from  Babylon  to  Jerufalem,  with  the 

captive  Jews  and  the  veffels  of  gold  and  filver, 

I'tc.  being  feventy  weeks  of  years,  or  490  years, 

before  the  crucifixion  of  our  Saviour. 
The  Ludi  Seculares  firft  celebrated  at  Rome. 
The  Remans  fend  to  Athens  for  Solon's  laws. 
The  Decemvirs  created  at  Rome,  and  the  laws  of 

the  twelve  tableii  compiled  and  ratified. 
The  Decemvirs  banifhed. 
Military  tribunes,  with  confular  power,   created 

at  Rome. 
Cetifors  created  at  Rome. 
The  battering  ram  invented  by  Artemones. 
The  Metonic  cycle  began  July  15th. 
The   Peloponnefian    war   began,    and    lafted    27 

years. 
The  hiftory  of  the  Old  Teftarcent  finilTies  about 

this  time. 
A  plagiie  over  all  the  known  world. 
Malachi  the  laft  of  the  prophets. 
The  Athenians  entirely  defeated  by  Lvfander, 

which  occafions  the  lofs  of  the  city,  and  ruin 

of  the  Athenian  power. 
The  retieat  of  the  10,000  Greeks  under  Xcno- 

phon.     The  30  tyrants  expelled  from  Athens, 

and  democratic  government  reftored. 
Socrates,  the  founder  of  moral  philofophy  among 

the  Greeks,  believes  the  immortality  of  the  foul, 

a  ftate  of  rewaiiij  and  punifhments ;  for  which 
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and  other  fublime  dodlrines,  he  is  put  to  death 
by  the  Athenians,  who  foon  after  repent,  and 
ereft  to  his  memory  a  ftatue  of  brafs. 

399  The  feaft  of  Leftifternium  inftituted.    Catapults! 

invented  by  Dionyfius. 
•394  The  Corinthian  war  begun. 

393   Rome  burnt  by  the  Gauls. 

387  The  peace  of  Antalcidas  between  the  Greeks  and 
Perfians. 
The    number    of    Roman   citizens   amounted   to 
15:, 583. 

384  Dionyfius  begins  the  Punic  war. 

579  The  Bffiotian  war  commences. 

377  A  general  confpiracy  of  the  Greek  ftates  againft 
the  Lacedemonians. 

373   ^  great  earthquake  in  Peloponnefus. 

37 1  The  Lacedemonians  defeated  by  Epaminondas  at 
Leuftra. 

367  Prxtors  eftablifhed  in  Rome.  The  Licinian  law 
pafied. 

363   Epaminondas  killed  at  the  battle  of  Mantinea. 

359  The  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  obferved  to  be  23* 
49'  10". 

358  The  Social  war  began. 

357  Dionyfius  expelled  from  Syracufe. 

A  tranfit  of  the  moon  over  Mars  obferved. 

356  The  Sacred  war  begun  in  Greece. 
Birth  of  Alexander  the  Great. 

345   Dionyfius  II.  expelled  from  Syracufe. 
Commencement  of  the  Syracufan  era. 

338  Philip  of  Macedon  gains  the  battle  of  Chse- 
ronsa,  and  thus  attains  to  the  fovereignty  of 
Greece. 

335  Thebes  taken  and  rafed  by  Alexander  the 
Great. 

334  The  Perfians  defeated  at  Granicus,  May  22. 

333  They  are  again  defeated  at  Ifl^Lis  in  Cilicia,  Oc- 
tober. 

332  Alexander  takes  Tyre,  and  marches  to  Jerufalem. 

33?    Alexandria  built. 

Darius  entirely  defeated  at  Arbela. 

330   Alexander  takes   Babylon,  and  the  principal  ci- 
ties of  the  Perfian  empire. 
The  Callppic  period  commences. 

328  Alexai  der  palies  Mount  Caucafus,  and  marches 
into  India. 

327  He  defeats  Porus,  an  Indian  prince,  and  founds 
feveral  cities. 

326  The  fa'i'.ous  fedition  of  Corcyra. 

324  His  family  exterminated,  and  his  dominions  part- 
ed by  his  officers. 

323  Alexander  the  Great  dies  at  Babylon. 

315    Rhodes  almoft  deftroyed  by  an  inundation. 

311  The  Appian  way,  aquedufts,  &c.  conftrucled  at 
Rome. 

308  The  cities  of  Greece  recovered  their  liberties  for 
a  ftiort  time. 

307  Antifch,  Seleucia,  Laodicea,  and  other  cities, 
founded  by  Seleucus. 

301    Antigonus  defeated  and  killed  at  Ipfus. 

299   The  firft  barbers  came  from  Sicily  to  Rome. 

294  The  number  of  effective  men  in  Rome  amounts 
to  270,000. 

293  The  firft  fun.dial  ercded  at  Rome  by  Papirius 
Curfor. 
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BtfiiTc      2?5   Dion)  ilus  of  Alexandria  began  his  aftronomical 
Chrifl.  era  on    Monday  June   26.  being  the  fiifl;  who 

■     «i        '  found    die  exatt  folar  year  to  tonfiil   of  365 

days,  5  hours  and  49  minutes. 
The  watch  tower  of  Pharos  at  Alexandria  built. 
Ptole  ny  Philadelphus,  king  of  Egypt,  employs 
72  uiterpreters  to  traiiflate  the  Old  Teftament 
into   the  Greek  language,  which  is  called  the 
Septuaginl. 
284  The  foundations  of  the  Achstan  republic  laid. 
283  The    college    and   library    founded    at    Alexan- 
dria. 
J82  The  Tarentine  war  begins. 
280   Pyrrhus  invades  Italy. 
279  A    cenfus   at    Rome.     The    number   of  citizens 

278,222._ 
269  The  tiril  coining  of  filver  at  Rome. 
265  The  number  of  Roman   citizens  augmented   to 

292,224. 
264  The   fnft    Punic   war   begins,  and  continues   23 

years.     The    chronology    of   the    Arundelian 

marbles  compofed. 

262  A  tranfit  of  Mercury  over  tte   bull's  horn  ;  the 

planet  being  in  23°  of  ^,  and  the  fun   in  29° 

263  Provincial  queftors  eftablifhed  at  Rome. 

The  Romans  firil;  concern  themfclves  in  naval  af- 
fairs, and  defeat  the  Carthaginians  at  fea. 

25J  Regulus,  the  Roman  conful,  defeated  and  taken 
prifoner  by  the  Carthaginians  under  Xantip- 
pus. 

252  A  cenfus  at  Rome.  The  number  of  citizens 
297,897. 

847  Another  cenfus.  The  number  of  citizens  251,212. 

246  The  records  of  China  deflroyed. 

241    Conclufion  of  the  firft  Punic  war. 

240  Comedies  firll  acled  at  Rome. 

237  Hamilcar,  the  Carthaginian,  caufes  his  fon  Han- 
nibal, at  nine  years  old,  to  fwear  eternal  enmi- 
ty to  the  Romans. 

236  The  Tartars  expelled  from  China. 

2^^  Rome  at  peace  with  other  nations.  The  temple 
of  Janus  (hut. 

231    Corfica  and  Sardinia  fubdued  by  the  Romans. 
The  firft  divorce  at  Rome. 

230  The  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  obfervcd  by  Era- 
tofthenes  to  be  23°  51'  20". 

224  The  Coloffus  at  Rhodes  overturned  by  an  earth- 
quake. 

219  The  art  of  furgery  introduced  at  Rome. 

218   Commencement  of  the  fecond  Punic  war. 
Hannibal  paifes  the  Alps,  and  invades  Italy. 

216  The  Romans  defeated  at  Canni,  May  21ft. 

214  Syracuie  bcfieged  by  Marcellus. 

209  A  cenfus  at  Rome.  The  number  of  citizens 
227,107. 

2o8  Afdrubal  invades  Italy  ;  but  is  defeated  and  kiU- 
ed. 

206  Gold  firft  coined  at  Rome. 

202   Hannibal  defeated  by  Scipio  at  Zama. 

2D1    Conclufion  of  the  fecond  Punic  war. 

194  Sparta  and  Hither  Spain  fubdued  by  the  Ro- 
maris. 

192  A   cenfus  at    Rome.     The  number   of  f'tizens 
243,704. 
Vol.  VI.  Parti. 
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191   Antiochus  defeated  by  the  Romans  at  Thcrrao- 

pylx.  ^ 

J 90  The  firft  Roman  army  enters  Afia,  and  from  the 

fpnils  of  Antiochus  brings   the  Afiatic  luxury 

firft  to  Rome. 
l88  The    Spartans  obliged    to  renounce    the  inftitu- 

tions  of  Lyciirgus. 
179  A   cenfus  at    Rumc.     The   number  of  citizens 

273'244- 
173  The  Jewiih   high-priefthood   fold  by  Antiochus 

Epiphanes.  ' 

170   Paper  invented  in  China. 

The  temple  of  Jerulalem  plundered  by  Antiochus. 
169  A   cenfus    at    Rome.      The    number  of  citizens 

212,805. 
168  Macedon  reduced   to  the  form  of  a  Roman  pro- 
vince. 
The  firft  library  ere(?^cd  at  Rome. 
165  The  temple  of  Jerufalcm  purified  by  Judas  Mac- 
cabeus. 
164  A    cenfus   at   Rome.     The  number  of   citizens 

327,032. 
162  Hipparchus  began    his  aftronomical  obfervations 

at  Rhodes. 
161   Philofophers    and    rhetoricians    banilhed     from 

Rome. 
150  The  third  Punic  war  commenced. 
146  Corinth  deftroyed. 

Carthage,    the   rival   to   Rome,   is   rafed  to  the 

ground  by  the  Romans. 
A  remarkable  comet  appeared  in  Greece. 
143   Hipparchus  began    his   new  cycle   of  the  moon, 

confifting  of  1 1 1,035  days. 
141   The  Numantine  war  commenced. 
135  The  hiftory  of  the  Apocrypha  ends. 
133   Numantia  deftroyed  by  Scipio. 
124  A  cenfus   at    Rome.      The   number  of  citizens 

390,736. 
105   The  Cimbri  and  Teutones  defeated  the  Romans. 
102  The  Teutones   and   Ambrones   defeated  by  Ma- 
rius. 
88   Rome   beCeged  by  the  chiefs  of  the  Marian  fac- 
tion. 
82   Sylla  created  perpetual  dictator  at  Rome. 
69  A   cenfus   at    Rome.     The   number    of  citizens 

450,000. 
66  Catiline's  confpiracy. 

55   Julius  Caefar   makes  his  firft   expedition  into  Bri- 
tain. 
CraiFus  defeated  and  killed  by  the  Parthians. 
51    Gaul  reduced  to  a  i'..oman  province. 
50  A  cenfus   at   Rome.     The   number  of  citizens 

320,000. 
48   The  battle  of  Pharfalia,  between  Ca;far  and  Pom- 
pey.  In  which  the  latter  is  defeated. 
The  Alexandrian   library,  confifting  of  400,000 
valuable  books,  burnt  by  accident. 
45   The  war  of  Africa,  in  which  Cato  kills  himfelf. 

The  folar  year  introduced  by  Cxfar. 
44  Cxfar,  the  greateft  of  the  Roman  conquerors,  af- 
ter having  fought  50  pitched  battles,  and  flain 
1,192,000  men,  is  killed  in  the  ienate-houfc  by 
confpirators. 
42   The  republicans  defeated  at  Philippl. 
31    The   battle  of  Aftium   fought,  in   which  Mark 
P  Aiitonj 
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Antony  and  Cleopatra  are  totally  defeated  by' 
Od  ivius,  nephew  to  Julius  C^far. 
30  Alexandria,  in  Egypt,  is  taken  by  Oflavius,  upon 
uliich  Antony  and  Cleopatra  put  themfelves  to 
death,   and  Egypt  is  reduced  to  a  Roman  pro- 
vince. 
A    cenfus   at    Rome.      The    number    of  citizens 

4,101,017. 
Oitavius,   by  a  decree   of  the  fenate,   obtains  the 
title  of  Auguftus  Ca^far,  and  an  abfohite  exemp- 
tion from  the  laws,  and  is  properly  the  fiift  Ro- 
man emperor. 
The  pantheon  at  Rome  built. 
19   Rome  at  the  height  of  its  glory. 

The  temple  of  Jerufalem  rebuilt  by  Herod. 
Agrippa  conllrufled  the  magnificent  aquedufls  at 
Rome. 
8  A   cenfus   at    Rome.      The   number    of   citizens 

4,233,000. 
5  The  temple  of  Janus  is  fiuit  by  Auguftus,  as  an 
emblem  of  univerfal  peace  ;  and 
JESUS  CHRIST  is  born,  on  Monday,  Decem- 
ber 25. 
I    The    vulgar  Cbriftian     era    commenced   from  Ja- 
nuary I.  the  Saviour  of  the  world  being  then 
five  years  of  age. 
8  Jefus  Chrifl:  difputes  with  the  doftors  in  the  tem- 
pie. 
14  A  cenfus  at  Rome,  4,370,000  citizens. 
J  6   Mathematicians      and     magicians     expelled     from 

Rome. 
17   Twelve    cities     in    Afia    dcllroyed  by    an  earth- 
quake. 
27   Pilate  made  governor  of  Judca. 
29  Jefus  1:  iptized  in  Jo -dan  by  John. 
T  ^   He  Is  crucified  at  Jerufalem. 
35  Sr  Paul  convened. 

39  S-  Matthew  writes  his  gofpel. 
Pontius  Piliite  kills  himft.lf. 

A  coniMn£tii>n  nf  Saturn,  Jupiter,  and  Mars. 

40  The   name  of  Cliriftians  fii-ft  given    at  Antioch  to 

the  followers  of  Chrift. 

4^   Claudius  Ca;far's  expedition  into  Britain. 

44  St  Mark  writes  his  gofpel 

53  London  is  founded  by  the  Romans!  368,  fur- 
rounded  by  di'.to  with  a  wall,  fomc  parts  of 
which  are  (till  obfervable. 

51  Caraclacus,  the   Britifh  king,   is  carried    in  chains 

to  Rome. 

52  The  council  of  the  Apoiiles  at  Jerufalem. 
5  ;   8t  Luke  writes  his  gofpck 

^6   Rotterdam  built. 

59  The  emperor  Nero  puts  his  mother  and  brothers  to 

death. 

— perfecutes  the  Druids  in  Britain. 

60  Chrillianity  introduced  into  Britain. 

61  Boadicca,  the  Britlfli  queen,  defeats  the  Romans  j 

but  is  conquered  foon  after  by  Suetonius,  go- 
vernor of  Britain. 

62  St  Paul  is  fent  in  bonds  to  Rome — writes  his  epif- 

tles  between  51  and  66. 

63  The  Acts  of  the  Apoftles  written. 
A  b'-'il  ear  hquake  in  Afia. 

^4   Rome   fet  on  lire,   and  burned  for  fix  days ;  upon 
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which  began  (under  Nero)  the  firft  perfecution      After 
againll  the  Chrillians.  Clirift. 

6j   Many  prodigies  feen  about  Jerufalem.  •    ~ 

66   St  Peter  and  St  Paul  put  to  death. 

70  While  the  faftious  Jews  are  deftroying  one  another 
with  mutual  fury,  Tiuis  the  Roman  general 
takes  Jerufalem,  which  is  rafed  to  the  ground, 
and  the  plough  made  to  pafs  over  it. 

73  The  philofophers  banifhcd  from  Rome  by  Vefpa- 
fian. 

79  The  cities  of  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum  deilroy- 

ed  by  an  eruption  of  Vefuvius. 

80  The  Capitol  and  Pantheon  at  Rome  dcftroyed  by 

fire. 
83  The  philofophers  expelled  Rome  by  Domitian. 

85  Julius   Agricola,   governor  of  Souih-Britain,  to 

protedt  the  civilized  Britons  from  the  incurfions 
of  the  Caledonians,  builds  a  line  of  forts  be- 
tween the  rivers  Forth  and  Clyde  ;  defeats  the 
Caledonians  under  Galgacus  on  the  Grampian 
hills  ;  and  firft  fails  round  Britain,  which  he 
difcovers  to  be  an  ifland. 

86  The  Capitolinc  games  inftituted  by  Domitian. 
88  The  fecular  games  celebrated  at  Rome. 

93  The  empire  of  the  Huns  in  Tartary  deftroyed  by 

the  Chinefe. 
The  Evangelift  John  banilhed  to  Patmos. 

94  The  fccond  persecution  of  the  Chriftians,  under 

Domitian. 
96  St  John  the  Evangelift.  wrote  his  Revelation — his 

Gofpel  in  97. 
IC3   Dacia  reduced  to  a  Roman  province. 
lo<;    A  great  earthquake  in  Afia  and  Greece. 
107  The   third  perfecution  of  the   Chrillians,  under 

Trajan. 

1 14  Armenia  reduced  to  a  Roman  province. 
A  great  earthquake  in  China. 

115  Alfvria  fubducd  by  Tr;ijan. 

An  infu'reftion  of  the  Jews,  who  murder  2  DO, 030 

Greeks  and  Ron'ans. 
.\  viule.it  earthquake  at  Antioch. 

120  Nicomedia  and  other  cities  f.vallovved  up  by  an 
earthquake. 

izr  The  Caledonians  reconquer  from  the  Romans  all 
the  fonthern  parts  of  .ScjtLind;  upon  which  the 
emperor  A  Irian  iniilds  a  w.ill  between  Ncw- 
caftle  and  Carlifle  ;  but  this  alfo  proving  inef- 
fectual, Pollius  Uibicus,  the  Roman  general, 
abeut  the  ytar  134,  repairs  Agricola's  forts, 
which  he  joins  by  a  wall  four  yards  thick. 

130  Jerufalem  rebuilt  by  Adrian. 

132  The  fecond  Jewifh  war  commenced. 

135  The  fecond  Jewilh  war  ends,  when  they  were  all 
baniflied  Judea. 

I  39  Juftin  writes  his  firft  apology  for  the  Chriftians. 

141    .\  number  of  htrcfies  appear  about  this  time. 

146  The  -worfhip  of  Serapis  introduced  at  Rome. 

152  The  emperor  Antoninus  Pius  Hops  the  perfecu- 
tion againll  the  Chriftians. 
An  inundation  of  the  Tiber,  and  an  earthquake 
at  Riiodes. 

163  The  fourth  perfecution  of  the  Chriftians,  under 
Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus. 

166  Tbe  Roman?  fent  ambaffadors  to  China. 
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A  plaj^'ue  over  tlie  known  world.  330 

The  Capitol  at  Rome  dcftroyeJ  by  lightning. 

A  great  part  of  Rome  deilroyed  by  (ire.  ^^^ 

The  lit'th  perfecution  of  the  Chrillians,  under  Se- 

verus.  ^  334 

An  earthquake  in  Wales. 

Severus's  wall  in  Britain  built.  341 

Two  comets  appeared  at  Rome.     The  courfe  of 

the  moft  remarkable  from  eall  to  weft.  344 

About  this  time  the  Roman  empire  begins  to  de-       351 
cline.      The  barbarians  begin   their  irruptions,       338 
and  the  Goths  have  annual  tribute  not  to  mo- 
left  the  empire.  360 

Mathematicians    allowed    to    teach    publicly    at 

Rome.  363 

The  lixth  perfecution  of  the  Chrillians,  under 
Maximin. 

The  Franks  firft  mentioned  in  hiflory.  364 

'1  he  feventh  perfecution,  under  Decius. 

A  dreadiu'  peftdence  bioke  out  in  Ethiopia,  and 
fpread  over  the  world. 

The  eighth  perfecution,  under  Gallus. 

Europe  ravaged  bv  tiie  Scythians  and  Goths.  373 

The  ninth  perfecution,  under  Valerian.  376 

Valerian  is  taken  piifoner  by  Sapor,  king  of  Per-      379 
fia,  and  flayed  alive.  390 

The  Scythians  ravaged  the  Roman  empire.  4C0 

The  temple  ot  Diana  at  Epiieius  burnt.  401 

A  great  plague  throughout  the  Roman  empire.         404 

Earthquakes  in  Europe,  Afia,  and  Afric^a,  and 
three  days  of  darknefs. 

The  Romans  took  Palmyra.  406 

Silk  firft  brought  from  India  ;  the  manufaftory 
of  it  introduced  into  Europe  by  fome  monks, 
551  ;  firft  worn  by  the  clergy  in  England, 
1534.  ...  408 

Wines  firft  made  in  Britain.  409 

The  Franks  fettled  in  Gaul. 

The  Dioclefian  era  commenced  Auguft  29th,   or      41 2 
September  17th.  413 

Caraufms  proclaimed  emperor  of  Britain.  415 

A  great  comet   vifible    in    Mefopotamia  for  29 

days.  417 

Two  emperors  and  two  Csefars  march  to  defend      419 
the  four  quarters  of  the  empire. 

Alexandria  deftroyed  by  Dioclefian.  420 

The  tenth  perfecution,  under  Dioclefian. 

Conllantine  the  Great  begins  his  reign.  42 1 

Cardinals  firft  began.  426 

Peftilence  all  over  the  Eaft. 

Cycle  of  induftion  began. 

Tl'.e  tenth  perfecution  ends  by  an   edicfl  of  Con- 
llantine, who  favours  the  Chrillians,  and  gives      432 
full  liberty  to  their  religion.  44,4 

Three  blfiiops,  or  fathers,  are   fent  from  Britain       446 
to  adift  at  the  council  of  Aries. 

Crucifixion  aboliftied. 

Obfcrvation  of  Sunday  enjoined. 

Tiie  firft  general  council  at   Nice,   when  3  1 8  fa- 
thers attended,   againll  Arius,   the  founder  of 
Arianifm,  where  was  compofed  the  famous  Ni-      447 
cene  Creed,  which  we  attribute  to  them. 

Conftantine   removes    the    feat    of    empire   from       /)49 
Rome  to  Byzantium,  which  is  thercaker  calle.d 
Coiiftantinople. 


LOGY. 

A  dreadful  perfecution  of  the  Chrillians  in  Per- 
fia,  which  lafts  43  years. 

Conftantine  orders  all  the  heathen  temples  to  be 
deftroyed. 

Three  hundred  thoufand  Sarmatians  revolted  from 
their  mailers. 

The  gofpcl  propagated  in  Ethiopia  by  Frumen- 
tins. 

Neocaefarea  mined  by  an  earthquake. 

The  heathens  rtrll  called  Pagans. 

A  hundred  and  fifty  cities  in  Afia  and  Greece 
overturned  by  an  earthquake. 

The  firft  mcmaftery  founded  near  Poidliers  in 
France,  by  Martin. 

The  Roman  Emperor  Julian,  furnamed  the  Apof- 
tate,  endeavours  in  vain  to  rebuild  the  temple 
of  Jcrtifalem. 

Tlie  RorndP  empire  is  divided  iiito  le  E^ftern 
(Conftantinople  'he  capit.Ti)  and  Wcllern  (  jf 
which  Rome  continued  to  be  the  ca;.it  d),  e  i':h 
being  'lw  under  the  government  of  different 
emperors. 

The  Bil'le  tranflated  i:  to  the  Gothic  language. 

The  Goths  fettled  in  Tlince. 

The  cycle  of  Theophilus  commenced. 

A  fiery  column  fecn  in  the  air  for  30  d.iys. 

Bells  invented  by  Bifhop  P.iulinus  of  Campania, 

Europe  overrun  by  tlie  Goths,  under  Alaric. 

Another  irruption  of  the  Goth?. 

The  kingdom  of  Caledonia,  or  Scotland,  revives 
under  Fergus. 

Third  irruption  of  the  Goths. 

The  Vandals,  Alans,  and  SuevI,  fpread  Into  France 
and  Spain,  by  a  concefiion  of  Honorius,  empe- 
ror of  the  Weft. 

The  Chrlllian  religion  propagated  in  Perfia. 

Rome  taken  and  plundered  by  the  Goths,  Au- 
guft 24.  _  _ 

The  Vandals  begin  their  kingdom  in  Spain. 

The  kingdom  of  Burgundy  begun  in  Alface. 

The  kingdom  of  Thouloufe  founded  by  the  Vlfi- 
goths. 

The  Alans  extirpated  by  the  Goths. 

Many  cities  in  Palcftine  deftroyed  by  an  earth- 
quake. 

The  kingdom  of  France  begins  upon  the  Lower 
Rhine,  under  Pharamond. 

The  Sallque  law  promulgated. 

The  Romans,  reduced  to  extremities  at  home, 
withdraw  their  troops  from  Britain,  and  never 
return  :  advifing  the  Britons  to  arm  in  their 
own  defence,  and  truft  to  their  own  valour. 

The  gofpel  preached  in  Ireland  by  St  Patrick. 

All  Europe  ravaged  by  the  Huns. 

The  Britons,  now  left  to  themfclves,  are  greatly 
haraffcd  by  the  Scots  and  PIAs,  upon  which 
they  once  more  make  their  com])laint  to  the 
Romans  (which  they  entitle,  The  Grrjn/u  oj  the 
Britons),  but  receive  no  alfiftance  from  that 
quarter. 

Attila  (furnamed  the  Scourge  of  God)  with  his 
Huns  ravage  the  Roman  empire. 

Vortigcrn,  king  of  the  Britons,  Invites  the 
Saxons  Into  Britain,  againft  the  Scots  and 
Fids. 
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iici   The  c^tv  of  Venice  founded. 

4:5  The  Saxons  having  repnlfed  the  Scots  and  PIfts, 
invite  over  more  of  their  countrymen,  and  be- 
gin to  eftabhfh  themfelves  in  Kent,  under 
Hengiil. 

A- 6  The  wc'ftern  empire  is  fiiiifhed,  52^  years  after 
the  battle  ot  Phavfaha  ;  upon  the  ruins  of 
which  fcveral  new  ftates  arife  in  Italy  and  other 
parts,  confining  of  Goths.  Vandals,  Huns,  and 
other  barbarians,  under  whom  literature  is  ex- 
tinguilhed,  and  the  works  of  the  learned  are 
dcftroyed. 

48 D  A  great  earthquake  at  Conftantinople,  which 
lalled  40  days. 

493   Italy  reduced  by  Theodoric  king  of  the  Goths. 

496  Clovis,  king  of  France,  baptized,  and  Chrillianity 
begins  in  that  kingdom. 

506  The  Jews  talmud  publifhed. 

508  Prince  Arthur  begins  to  reign  over  the  Bri- 
tons. 

510  Paris  made  the  capital  of  the  French  dominions. 

514  Conftantinople  befieged  by  Vitalianus,  whofe 
fleet  is  burnt  by  a  fpeculum  of  brafs  made  by 
Proclus. 

516  The  computing  of  time  by  the  Chriftian  era  is  In- 
troduced by  Dionyfius  the  monk. 

5  I  7   Five  years  drought  and  famine  in  Paleftine. 

319  A  bearded  comet  appears. 

529  The  codex  of  Juftinian,  the  eaftern  emperor,  is 
publiflied. 

534  The  kingdom  of  the  Vandals  in  Africa  comes  to 
an  end,  after  having  continued  IG5  years. 

536  The  manufacture  of  filk  introduced  at  Conftanti- 
nople by  two  Indian  monks. 

540  Antioch  deftroyed  by  the  Perfians. 

541  Bafilius  the  laft  conful  clefted  at  Rome. 
532   Antioch  rebuilt. 

542  An  earthquake  all  over  the  world. 
i^o  An  earthquake  in  Paleftine  and  Syria. 

The  kingdom  of  Poland  founded. 
551    An  earthquake  in  Greece,  attended  with  a  great 

commotion  in  the  fea. 
£^2  The  empire  of  the  Goths  in  Italy  deftroyed  by 
Naifcs. 
A  great  earthquake  at  Conftantinople. 
557   Another   violent    earthquake   at   Conftantinople, 
Rome,  &:c. 
A  terrible  plague  all  over  Europe,  Afia,  and  A- 
frica,  which  continues  near  50  years. 

568  The  Lombards  founded  a  kingdom  in  Italy. 

569  The  Turks  fivft  mentioned  in  hiftory. 
'    The  exarchae  of  Ravenna  begins. 

J7J  The  firft  monarchy  founded  in  Bavaria. 

t8o  Antioch  deftroyed  by  an  earthquake. 

581   Latin  ceafed  to  be  fpoken  about    this   time    in 

Italy. 
5S4  The  origin  of  fiefs  in  France. 
588   'I'he  city  of  Paris  deftroyed  by  fire. 
5?9   Rome  overflowed  by  the  Tiber. 
593   The  Gafcons  eftablifh  themfelves  in  the  country 

called  by  their  name. 

596  John  of  Conftantinople  aCfumes  the  title   of  uni- 

verfal  biftiop. 

597  Auguftine   the   monk  comes  into   England  with 

forty  monks. 


^99  A  dreadful  peftilence  in  Africa. 

604  St  Paul's  church  in  London  founded. 

635   The  ufe  of  bells  introduced  into  churches. 

606  Here  begins  the  power  of  the  popes,  by  the  con- 
ccfiions  of  Phocas,  emperor  of  the  Eaft. 

622  Mahomet,  the  falfe  prophet,  flies  from  Mecca  to 
Medina  in  Arabia,  in  the  44th  year  of  his  age, 
and  icth  of  his  miniftry,  when  he  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  Saracen  empire,  and  from 
whom  the  Mahometan  princes  to  this  day  claim 
their  defcent.  His  followers  compute  their 
time  from  this  era,  which  in  Arabic  is  called 
hegira,  i.  e.   "  the  Flight." 

6:8   An  academy  founded  at  Canterbury. 

632   The  era  of  Jefdegird  commenced  June  i6th. 

637  Jerufalem  is  taken  by  the  Saracens,  or  followers 
of  Mahomet. 

641  Alexandria  in  Egypt  is  taken  by  ditto,  and  the 
grand  library  there  burnt  by  order  of  Omar, 
their  caliph  or  prince. 

643  The  temple  of  Jerufalem  converted  into  a  Maho- 
metan mofque. 

6j3  The  Saracens  now  extend  their  conquefts  on  every 
fide,   and  retaliate  the  barbarities  of  the  Goths 
and  Vandals  upon  their  pofterity. 
They  take   Rhodes,   and  deftroy  the  famous  Co- 

loffus. 
England  invaded  by  the  Danes. 

660  Oigans  firft  ufed  in  churches. 

663  Glafs  invented  by  a  bifhop,  and  brought  Into  Eng- 
land  by  a  Benediftine  monk. 

669  Sicily  invaded,  and  Syiacufe  deftroyed  by  the  Sa- 
racens. 

685  The  Britons,  after  a  brave  ftruggle  of  near  i  50 
years,  are  totally  expelled  by  the  Saxons,  and 
drove  into  Wales  and  Cornwall. 

698  The  Saracens  take  Carthage,  and  expel  the  Ro- 
mans from  Africa. 

700  Cracow  built,  and  firft  prince  of  Poland  elect- 
ed. 

704  The  fiift  province  given  to  the  Pope. 

713  The  Saracens  conquer  Spain. 

714  France  governed  by  Charles  Martel. 

71 5  The  kingdom  of  the  .■\fturias  in  Spain  founded 

by  Pelagio. 
719  Chrillianity  promulgated  in  Germany. 

726  The  controverfy    about    images   begins,   and  oc- 

cafions  many  iufurreclions  in   the  eaftern  em- 
pire. 

727  Tax  of  Peter's  pence  begun  by  Ina  king  of  Wef- 

fex. 
732   Cha'les  Martel  defeats  the  Saracens  near  Tours. 
735    Inftitution  of  the  office  of  Pope's  nuncio. 
746  Three  years  peftilence  in  Europe  and  Afia. 

748  The  computing  of  years  from  the  birth  of  Chrift 

began  to  be  ufed  in  hiftory. 

749  The  race  of  Abbas  become  caliphs  of  the   Sara- 

cens, and  encourage  learning. 
The  empire  of  the  Saracens  divided  into  three. 
752  The  exarchate  of  Ravenna  abolifhed  by  Aftolphus 

king  of  the  Lombard's. 
755  Commencement   of  the   Pope's   temporal   domi- 
nion. 
7^2   The  city  of  Bagdad  upon  the  Tigris  Is  made  the 
capital  for  the  caliphs  of  the  houfe  of  Abbas. 
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762   Burials,   wliicii  formerly  ufcd  to  be  in  highways,         937 

permitted  in  towns. 
792   All  academy  founded  in  Piiris.  941 

794  The  Huns  extirpated  by  Charlemagne.  961 

797   Seventeen  dajs  of  unufual  darknefs.  967 

8o3  Charlemagne,    king  of  Fiance,    begins   the  em-        969 
pire  of  Germany,  afterwards  called  the  Well-         975 
ern  empire  ;     gives  the  prefent  names  to  tlie 
winds  and  months ;  endeavours  to  rcftore  learn-  977 

iiig  in  Europe  ;  but  mankind  are  not  yet  difpo- 
fed  for  it,  being  folely  engroffed  in  military 
entcrprifes.  979 

801   A  great  earthquake  in  France,    Germany,  and 

Italy.  '  985 

807  Jan.  31.  Jupiter  eclipfed  by  the    moon.      March 

17.  A  large  fpot  feeu  on  the  fun  for    eight        9S7 
days.  991 

808  The  fiiH  defcent  of  the  Normans  on  France. 
S25   The  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic   obferved  by  Bcni- 

miila  to  be  23°  55'.  99.^ 

826  Harold,  king  of  Denmark,   dethroned  by  his  fub-         995 

jeCls  for  being  a  Chriftlan.  996 

Tiie  kingdoms  of  Navarre  and  Arragon  founded.  999 

832   Painters  banilhed  out  of  the  eaftern  empire. 
836  The  Flemings  trade  to  Scotland  for  filh. 
8i]0  The   Scots   and    Pifts  have  a  decifive  battle,   in       ICOO 

which  the  former  prevail,  and  both  kingdoms 

are  united  by   Kenneth,  which  begins  the  fc- 

cond  period  of  the  Scottifh  hiftory.  1C02 

842   Germany    feparated    from    the    empire    of   the 

Franks.  1005 

856  An   earthquake    over    the    greateft    part  of  the 

known  world.  1006 

861    Ruric  the  firft  prince  of  Ruffia  began  to  reign.  IC07 

864  The  Danes  begin  their  ravages  in  England. 

867  Chriilianity  propagated  in  Bulgaria. 

868  Egypt   becomes   independent    on   the  caliphs  of      1014 

Bagdad. 

872  Bells  and  clocks  firft  ufed  1:1  Conftanrinople. 

873  France  diftrefled  by  locutls  and  peftilence.  1OT5 
S74   Iceland  peopled  by  the  Norwegians. 

Scotland  invaded  by  the  Danes.  1017 

875   A  bearded  comet  appears  in  France. 

878  Alfred  the  Great,  after  fubduing  the  Danifti  in-       1022 
vaders  (againfl  whom  he  fought  56  battles  by       i<->35 
fea  and  land),  compofes  his  body  of  laws  ;   di- 
vides   England    into    counties,    hundreds,  ty- 
things  ;    in    890   erefts  county-courts,  having       1040 
founded  the  univcrfity  of  Oxford  in  886. 

880  The  obliquity  of  the   ecliptic  obferved  by  Alba- 
tegni  to  be  23°  35'. 

§89  The  Hungarians  fettled  near  the  Danube. 

891   The  firft  land  tax  in  England.  IC41 

895  The  monaftery  of  Cluny  foundtd. 

905   A  very  remarkable  comet  appeared  in  China.  '343 

Rome  taken  by  the  Normans. 

911  The  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  obferved  by  Thcbit 

to  be  23°  3;'  30". 

912  The  Normans  eftablifti  themfelves  in  Normandy         '-54 

913  The  Danes  become  matters  of  England.  1055 
915   The  univerfity  of  Cambridge  founded. 

923   Fiefs  ertabliftied  in  France.  '037 

925   Sigcfroi  elected  firft  marquis  of  Brandenburg. 
928  The  marquifate  of  Mifnia  eftablifhed. 
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The  Saracen  empire  is  divided  Ly  ufurpation  in- 
to fevtn  kingdoms. 

Arithmetic  brought  into  Europe. 

Candia  recovered  from  the  Saracens. 

Antioch  recovered  from  the  Saracens. 

The  race  of  ALbas  extiiiguiftied  in  Es^ypt. 

Pope  BoniUcc  VII.  is  dtpoicd  and  banilhed  for 
his  crimes. 

Greece,  Macedone,  and  Thrace,  ravaged  by  the 
Bulgarians  for  ten  years. 

The  Bohemians  fubdued  by  Otho. 

Coronation  oath  firft  ufed  in  England. 

Juries  firft  inftituted  in  ditto. 
The   Danes  under   Sueno  invade   England   and 
Scotland. 

The  Carlovinglan  race  in  France  ended. 

'?  he  figures  in  arithmetic  are  brought  into  Eu- 
rope by  the  Saracens  from  Arabia  ;  letters  of 
the  alphabet  were  hitherto  ufcd. 

A  great  eruption  of  Mount  Vcfuvius. 

England  invaded  by  the  Danes  and  Norwegians. 

OthoIII.  makes  the  empire  of  Germany  eletlive. 

BuLfliiis,  the  firft  king  of  Poland. 

The  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  obferved  by  Aboul 
Wafi  and  Abu  Hamtd  to  be  23"  35". 

Paper  made  of  cotton  rags  was  In  ufe  ;  that  of 
linen  rags  in  I  170  ;  the  manufactory  introdu- 
ced into  England  at  Deptford,  1588. 

The  emperor  Henry  afTumcd  the  title  of  king  of 
the  Romans. 

All  the  old  churches  are  rebuilt  about  this  time 
in  a  new  manner  of  architecture. 

A  plague  in  Europe  for  three  years. 

A  great  eruption  of  Vefuvius. 

The  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  obferved  by  Alba- 
trunlus  to  be  23°  35'. 

Sueno  the  Dane  becomes  mafter  of  England. 

Sept.  28.  Almoft  all  Flanders  laid  under  water 
by  a  ftorm. 

Children  forbidden  by  law  to  be  fold  by  their 
parents  In  England. 

Rain  of  the  colour  of  blood  for  three  days  in 
Aqiiitain. 

A  new  fpecics  of  mufic  invented  by  Aretin. 

Togrul  Beg,  or  Tangrolipix,  the  Turkifti  fultan, 
eftablifhcs  liimfelf  in  Korafan. 

The  kingdoms  of  Caftile  and  Arragon  began. 

The  Danes,  after  fevcral  engagements  with  va- 
rious fuccefs,  are  about  this  time  driven  out  of 
Scotland,  and  never  again  return  in  a  hoftllc 
manner. 

Smyrna  dcftroyed  by  an  earthquake. 

The  Saxon  line  reftored  under  Edward  the  Con- 
fcftor. 

The  Turks  become  formidable  and  take  poftcf- 
fion  of  Perfia. 

The  Ruffians  come  from  Scythia,  and  land  In 
Thrace. 

Leo  IX.  the  firft  pope  that  kept  up  an  army. 

The  Turks  take  Bagdad,  and  overturn  the  em- 
pire  of  the  Saracens. 

Malcolm  III.  king  of  Scotland,  kHlsthe  tyrant 
Macbeth  at  Dunfinnan,  and  marries  the  prin- 
ctfs  Margaret,  fiftcr  to  Edgar  Atbeling. 

1061 
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C     H    R     O    N    O 

ic6l    Surnames  appointed  to  be  taken  in  Scotland  by       1 171 

a  parliament  held  in  Fortar. 
1065   Tlie  Turks  take  Jerufalem  from  the  Saracens. 
ic66  The  conqueft  of  England  by  William  (furnamed       1 1  72 

the  Ballard)  duke  of  Normandy,  in  the  battle 

of  Railings,  where  Harold  is  (lain. 
1070  The  feudal  law  introduced  into  England. 

1075  Hi^nry  IV.  emperor  of  Germany,  and  the  pope,       1 176 

qnarrel  about  the  nomination  of  the  German 
bilhops.  Henry,  in  penance,  walks  barefooted      1179 
to  the  pope  towards  the  end  of  January.  11 80 

1076  Jullices  of  the  peace  tirll  appointed  in  England. 

An  earthquake  in  England.  1181 

ACa  Minor,  having  been   two  years  under  the 

power  of  Soliman,    is   from  this  time  called       liSj 
'I'urkty. 

loSo  Doomfday-book  began  to  be  compiled  by  order 

of  William,  from  a  furvey  of  all  the  eftaies  in       1183 
England,  and  finifhed  in  10S6. 
The  tower  of  London    build  by  ditto,  to  curb       1186 
his  Englifli  fubjcds;  numbers  of  whom  fly  to 
Scotland,   where  they  introduce  the  Saxon  or 
EiigliHi  language,  are  piotefteJ  by  Malcolm, 
and  have  lands  given  them. 

lcS6  The  order  of  Carthulians  edablilhed  by  Bruno.        1187 

icoo  The  dynafty   of  Bathineens  or  AlTanins  begins      1192 
in  Irak,  and  continues  for  117  years. 

1091   The    Saracens   in    Spain,  being  hard  prcfTed  by 

the  Spaniards,  call  to   their  affillance  Jofeph      1 194 
king  of  Morocco  ;  by  which  the  Moors  get 
poiTtflion  of  all  the  Saracen  dominions  in  Spain.      1195 

1096  The  firft  crufade  to  the  Holy  Land  is  begun  un- 
der feveral  Chriftian  princes,  to  drive  the  infi-      1 198 
dels  from  Jerufalem.  I2C0 

1098  The  order  of  St  Benedift  Inftituted. 

JO99  Jerufalem  taken  by  the  crufader«  ;  Godfrey  eleft- 
cd  king  of  it  ;  and  the  order  of  knights  of  St 
John  inllituted.  1 204 

mo  Edgar  Atheling,  the  laft  of  the  Saxon  princes, 
dies  in  England,  where  he  had  been  permitted 
to  refide  as  a  fubjeft. 
Learning  revived  at  Cambridge.  IZo8 

Writing  on  paper  made  of  cotton  common  about 
this  time. 

tn8  The  order  of  the  Knights  Templars  inllituted, 
to  defend  the  Sepulchre  at  Jerufalem,  and  to 
proteft  Chriftian  ftrangers.  1209 

1119  Bohemia  ereded  into  a  kingdom. 

1 1  :i2   The  kingdom  of  Portugal  began. 

1 137   The  pandeft  of  Juftinian  found  in  the  ruins  of 

Amalphi.  12 10 

1141  The  fadtions  of  the  Guelphs  and  Gibellines  pre- 
vailed about  this  time. 

1143  The  Koran  tranflated  into  Latin. 

1 144  The  Peripatetic  philofophy  introduced  into  Ger- 

many. 1215 

1 151   The  canon  law  coUeded  by  Gratian,  a  monk  of 

Bologna. 
1 154.  Clirillianity  introduced  into  Finland. 

I  136  The  city  of  Mofcow  in  RulTia  founded. 

I I  j6     riie  order  of  the  Carmelites  inllituted. 

116^  Lon  Ion   bridge,   confiding  of  ly  i mall  arches, 

firft  built  of  (lone.  I2l6 

1164  The  Teutonic  order  of  religious  knights  begins 
in  Germany. 


LOGY. 

The  dynafty  of  the  Fatcmites  ended  in  Egypt ; 
the  lovereigns  of  the  country  henceforth  call- 
ed  Sultans. 

Henry  II.  king  of  England  (and  (irll  of  the 
Plantagenets),  takes  pofTcfTion  of  Ireland  ; 
which  trom  that  period  has  been  governed  by 
an  Engliili  viceroy  or  lord-lieutenant. 

England  is  divided  by  Henry  into  fix  circuits, 
and  juftice  is  difpenfed  by  itinerant  judges. 

The  uriverfity  of  Padua  founded. 

Glafs  wiiJvijws  began  to  be  ufed  in  private  hou- 
fes  in  England. 

The  laws  of  England  are  digefted  about  this 
ti;ne  by  Glanville. 

Pope  Alexander  III.  compelled  the  kings  of 
England  and  France  to  hold  the  ftirrups  of  hi» 
faddle  when  he  mounted  his  horfe. 

Seven  tlioufand  Albigenfcs  maflacred  by  the  in- 
habitants of  Berry. 

A  conjunction  of  all  the  planets  at  funrife  Sep- 
tember J 6.  The  fun  in  j,°  nj;  ;  Jupiter  in 
2°  3'  £;  ;  Venus  In  30  49' ;  Saturn  in  c"  6'; 
Mercury  in  4-^  10';  Mars,  9°  8' ;  tail  of  the 
D.agon,  iS"*  23'  rfi. 

Jerufalem  taken  by  Saladin. 

The  battle  of  Alcalon,  in  Judea,  In  which  Ri- 
chard, king  of  England,  defeats  Saladin's  ar- 
my, confiftinfi  of  30c, 000  combatants. 

Dieu  et  man  Droit,  firft  ufed  as  a  motto  by  Ri- 
chard, on  a  viftory  over  the  French. 

Denmark  and  Norway  laid  wafte  by  a  dreadful 
tempeft.    * 

Inftitution  of  the  order  of  the  Holy  Trinity. 

Chimnies  were  not  known  in  England. 

Surnames  now  began  to  be  ufed  ;  firll  among 
the  nobility. 

Univerfity  of  Salamanca  in  Spain  founded. 

Conftantinoplc  taken  by  the  French  and  Vene- 
tians. 

The  inquilition  eftabliflied. 

The  empire  of  Trebizond  eftablidied. 

London  incorporated,  and  obtained  their  firft 
charter,  for  clefting  their  lord  mayor  and 
other  magiftrates  from  King  John. 

The  order  of  Fratres  Mir.orcs  ellabliilicd. 

The  pope  excommunicates  King  John. 

The  works  of  Ariftotle  imported  trom  Conflan- 
tinople  into  Europe. 

The  filk  manufacture  imported  from  Greece  Into 
Venice. 

The  works  of  Ariftotle  condemned  to  be  burnt 
at  Paris. 

The    emperor    Otho    excommunicated    by  the 

Violent  perfecution  of  the  Albigenfes. 

Magna  Charta  is  figned  by  King  John  and  the 
barons  of  England. 

Court  of  common  pleas  eftablifhed. 

Orders  of  tiie  Dominicans  and  Knights  Hofpi. 
tallers  founded. 

The  doftrine  of  tranfubflantiatlon  Introdu- 
ced. 

King  Alexander  and  the  whole  kingdom  of 
Scotland  excommunicated  by  the  pope's  le- 
gate. 

1220 


After 
Chrifi. 


Chronology, 


1220  Aftronomy  and  geography  brought  into  Europe 

by  the  Mours. 
122  2  A  great  can'aquakc  in  Germany. 
1223  A  comet   of  extraordinary   magnitude   appeared 

in  Denmark. 

1226  A  league  formed  aj^aliift   tlie   Albigenfes  by  the 

Prench  king  and  nviiiy  prelates  and  lords. 

1227  The  Tartars  under  Jenghiz  khan   emerge    from 

the   northern   parts  of  Afia,    overrun   all  the 
Saracen   empire,    and   carry  death  and  defola- 
tion  wherever  tiity  march. 
122S  The  unlveifity  of  Thouloufe  founded. 

1 230  The  kingdom  of  Denmark   dillrefled  by  pefti- 

lence. 
The  kingdoms  of  Leon  and  Caflile  united. 
Pruflia  fubducd  by  the  Teutonic  knights. 
Univerfity  of  Naples  founded. 

1231  The  Almagcll  of  Ptolemy  tranflated  into  Latin. 
1233  The  Inquiljtion,  begun  in  1204,  is  now  trufted 

to  the  Dominicans. 
The  houfes  of  I^ond<in,  and  other  cities  in  Eng- 
land, France,  and  Germany,  ftill  thatched  with 
ft  raw. 

1238  The  univerfity  of  Vienna  founded. 

1239  A  writing  of  this  year's  date  on  paper  made  of 

rags  ftill  extant. 
1 241  The  Hanfeatic  league  formed. 

Tin  mines  difcovered  in  Germany. 
I  245  A  clear  red  ftar,  like  Mars,  appears  in  Capricorn. 
i  250  Painting  revived  in  Florence  by  Cimabue 
1251  Wales  fubdued,  and  Magna  Charta  confirmed. 
1253  The  famous  aftronomlcal  tables  are  compofed  by 

Alonfo  king  of  Caftile. 
1256  The  order  of  the  Auguftines  eftabh'fhed. 
1238  The  Tartars   take    Bagdad,    which   finllhcs  the 

empire  of  the  Saracens. 
1260  The  fert  of  Flagellantes  appeared  in  Italy. 

1263  Acho   king  of  Norway  invades   Scotland   with 

160  fail,  and  lands  20,000  men  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Clyde  ;  but  they  are  cut  to  pieces  by 
Alexander  III.  who  recovers  the  weftern  Klcs. 

1264  The  commons  of  England  firft  fummoned  to  par- 

liament about  this  time. 

1265  Tht  Tartars  invade  China. 

1269  The  Hamburgh  company  incorporated  in  Eng- 
land. 

The  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  cbferved  by  Cozah 
Nn.fuodni  to  be  23"  30'. 

AVeRminfter  abbey  rebuilt,  and  confecrated  in  the 
prefence  of  Henry  III. 

1272  The  academy  of  Florence  founded. 

1273  The  empire  of  the  prefent  Auftrian  family  be- 

gins in  Germany. 
The  obllqin'ty  of  the  ecliptic  obferved  by  Cheou- 
king  in  China  to  be  2^°  33'  39". 

1274  The  firft  commercial    treaty  betwixt    England 

and  Flanders. 
1279  King  Edward  renounced  his  right  to  Normandy. 

The  mortmain  aft  palTed  in  England. 
1282  Leweliyn,  Prince  of  Wales,    defeated  and  killed 
by  Edward  1.  who  unites  that  principality  to 
England. 
A  great  peftllence  In  Denmark. 
8ooo  French  murdered  at  the  Sicilian  vefpers. 
Academy  de  la  Crufca  founded. 


1284  Edward    II.    born    at   Caernarvon,    is  the    firil 

prince  of  Wales. 

1285  Ale>:jnder  III.  king  of  Scotland,  dies,  and  that 

kingdom  is  difpu'. ed  bv  twelve  candidates, 
who  fubmit  their  clai.ns  to  the  arbitration  of 
Edward  king  of  England  ;  which  lays  the 
foundation  of  a  Ion";  and  defol.itln;'  war  be- 
twecn  both  nations. 

1290  The  univerfity  of  Llfoon  founded. 

1291  Ptolenials   taken   by  the   Tiuks.      End   of  the 

crufades. 
1293  There  is  a  regular  fucccftion  of  Engllfh  parlia- 
ments from  this  year,  being  the  2  2d   of  Ed- 
ward I. 
1294.  Parliament  eftabllfhcd  in  Paris. 
129S    i"he  prefent  Turklfli   empire  begins  In  Bithyuia 
under  Ottoman. 
Silver-hafted  knives,  fpoons,  and  cups,  a  great 

luxury. 
Tallovv-candles  fo  great  a  luxury,   that  fplli.ters 

of  wood  were  ufed  for  lights. 
Wine  fold  by  apothecaries  as  a  cordial. 
The  Scots  defeated  by  the  Engllfh  at  Falkirk. 
1299  An  earthquake  in  Germany. 

Spectacles  Invented  by  a  monk  of  PIfa. 
The  year  of  jubilee  iuftltutcd  by  Boniface  VIII. 
13C2   The  mariner's  compafs  invented,   or  improved, 
by  Giovia  of  Naples. 
The  univerfity  of  Avignon  founded. 

1307  The  beginning  of  the  Swifs  cantons. 
Coal  firft  ufed  in  England. 

1308  The  popes  removed  to  Avignon  in   France  for 

70  years. 
13  ID   Lincoln's  Inn  fociety  ellabllflied. 

The   knights  of  St  John  take  pofTeffion  of  the 
ifle  of  Rhodes. 

1314  The  battle  of  Bannockburn,  between  Edward  II. 

and  Robert  Bruce,  which  cftablllhes  the  latter 

on  the  throne  of  Scotland. 
The  cardinals  fet  fire  to  the  conclave  and  feparate. 
A  vacancy  in  the  papal  chair  for  two  years. 

1315  Germany  afHIcted  with  famine  and  peftllence. 
1^19  The  univerfity  of  Dublin  founded. 

1320   Gold  firft  coined  III  Chrlftendom  ;    1344  ditto  In 
England. 
An  earthquake  in  England. 
J  3  23    A  great  eruption  of  Mount  JEtna. 
1325   The   firft  treaty  of  commerce  bctwi.xt  England 

and  Venice. 
1330  Gunpon'der  Invented  by  a  monk  of  Cologne. 
1332   The  pope  accufed  of  hcrefy. 

1336  TwoBrabant  weavers  fettled  at  York,  which, fays 

Edward  III.  may  prove  of  great  benefit  to  us 
and  our  fubjefts. 

1337  The  firft  comet  whofe  courfe  Is  defcrlbed  with 

an  aftronomical  exaftnels. 
Europe  infefted  by  loculls. 
1340  Heralds  college  inftituted  in  England. 

Copper  money  firft  ufed  in  Scotland  and  Ireland. 
1344  The  firft  creation  to  titles  by  patents  ufed  by 

Edward  III. 
I  ^45   Edward  III.  had  four  pieces  of  cannon,  which 

gained  him  the  battle  of  CrcfTy. 
J  347   The  battle  of  Durham,  In  which  David,  king  of 

Scots,  is' taken  prifoner. 
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1349  The  orJer  of  tlie  Garter  iiiib'tuttd  in  England 
by  Edward  III.  altered  in  1557,  and  conlifta 
of  26  kiiigtits. 

l^yi   The  Turks  tirft  enter  Europe. 

1  :;5  3   Afia  and  Africa  defolated  by  locufts. 

13J4  The  money  in  Scotland  till  now  the  fame  as  in 
England. 

1336  The  battle  of  Poldliers,  in  which  King  John  of 
France  and  his  fun  are  taken  prifoners  by  Ed- 
ward the  Black  Prince. 

1357  Coals  firft  brought  to  London. 

1338  Arms  of  England  and  France  firft  quartered  by 
Edward  III. 
Univerfity  of  Cologne  founded. 
Tamerlane  began  to  reign  in  Perfia. 

1362  The  law   pleadings  in   England   changed    from 
French  to  Englifli  in  favour  of  Edward  HI. 
to  his  people. 
The   military  order  of  Janizaries  eftablilhed   a- 
mong  tlie  Turks. 

136?   The  univerfitics  of  Vienna  and  Geneva  founded. 

1369  John  Wickliffe  an  Englifhman  begins  to  call  in 
queilion  the  doitrlnes  of  the  church  of  Rome 
about  this  ti.T.e,  whofe  followers  are  called 
Lollards. 

r  ^70  The  office  of  grand  vizir  eftablilhed. 

1377  Inundation  of  the  fea  in  Flanders. 

1378  Greenland  difcovered  bv  a  Venetian. 
1381    Bills  of  exchange  firft  ufed  in  England. 

13S4  The  firft  act  of  navigation  in  England  ;  no  goods 
to  be  exported  or  imported  by  Engliftimen  in 
foreign  bottoms. 

1386  A  company  of  linen  weavers  from  the  Nether- 

lands eftabliihed  in  London. 
Windfor  caftle  built  by  Edward  III. 

1387  The  fiift  Lord  High  Admiral  of  England  infti- 

tuted. 

1388  The  battle  of  Otterburn  between  Hotfpur  and 

the  earl  of  Douglas. 
Bombs  invented  at  Vcnloo. 
1 39 1    Cards  invented  in  France  for  the  king's  amufe- 

ment. 
1399  Weftminfter  abbey  rebuilt  ani  enlarged— Weft- 
mirilter  hall  ditto. 
Order  of  the  Bath  inftituted   at  the  coronation 
of  Henry   IV.    renewed  in   1725,   confifting 
of  J*  4  knights. 
1402  Tamerl  .ne   defeats  and   takes  prifoner   Bajazct 

the  Turklfti  fultan. 
I  405  The  Canary  iflands  difcovered  by  Bathencourt  a 
Norman. 

1410  Guildhall,  London,  built. 

Pali;ling   in   oil-colours   Ii, vented  at  Bruges  by 
John  Vm  eyck. 

141 1  The    univerfity   of   St    Andrew's    In    Scotland 

founded 
141  2  Algebra  brought  from  Arabia  into  Europe. 
J  415   The  battle  of  Agincourt  gained  over  the  French 

by   Henry  V.  »f  England. 

1420  The  ifland  of  Madeira  difcovered  by  the  Portu- 

guefc. 

1421  The  revenue  of  England  amounted  to  53,754!. 
J 428  'Hie  ficge  of  Orleans,  the  firft  blow  to  the  E:ig- 

lifli  power  in  France. 
1431   A  great  earthquake  at  Ll/bon. 


14^2   Great  inundations  in  Germany. 

1427  The  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  obferved  by  Ulug 
Beg  to  be  23"  3c'  17". 

1440  Printing  invented  by  L.  Kofter  at  Haerlem  In 
Holland  ;  brought  into  England  by  W.  Cax- 
ton,  a  mercer  of  London,    1471. 

1446  The  Vatican  library  founded  at  Rome. 

The  fea  breaks  in  at  Dort  in  Holland  and  drowns 
100,000  people. 

1453  Conilantinople  taken  by  the  Truks,  which  ends 
the  eaftern  empire,  i  123  years  from  its  dedl- 
cation  by  Conftantine  the  Great,  and  2206 
years  from  the  foundation  of  Rome. 

I4;4  The  univerfity  ofGlafgow  In  Scotland  founded, 

1457   Glafs  firft  manufaflured  in  England. 

1460   Engraving  and  etching  on  copper  invented. 

The  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  obferved  by  Pur- 
bachlus  and  Regiomontanus  to  be  2^"  29'. 

1473  The  ftudy  of  the  Greek  language  introduced  in- 
to France. 

1477   The  univerfity  of  Aberdeen  In  Scotland  founded. 

1479   LTnion  of  the  kingdoms  of  Arragon  and  Caftile. 

1482   The  coaft  of  Guinea  difcovered  by  the  Portu- 
gnefe. 
A  court  of  inqnifition  eredled  in  Seville. 

1485  Richard  III.  king  of  England,,  and  laft  of  the 
Plantagenets,  is  defeated  and  killed  at  the 
battle  of  Bofworth,  by  Henry  (Tudor)  VII. 
which  put  at  end  to  the  civil  wars  between 
the  houfes  ot  York  and  Lancafter,  after  a  con- 
tell  of  30  years,  and  the  lofs  ot  100,000  men. 

1487  Henry  eftablilhes  fifty  yeomen  of  the  guards,  the 
firft  ftanding  army. 

1489  Maps  and  fea  charts   firft  brought  to  England 

by  Barth.  Columbus. 

1490  William   Groceyn  introduces  the  ftudy  of  the 

Greek  language  into  England. 
The  Moors,  hitherto  a  formidable  enemy  to  the 
native  Spaniards,  are  entirely  fubdued  by  Fer- 
dinand, and  become  fubjefts  to  that  prince  on 
certain  conditions,   which  are  ill  obferved  by 
the  Spaniards,  whofe  clergy  ufe  the  Inquifitlon 
in  all  Its  tortures;  and  in  1609,  near  one  mil- 
lion of  the  Moors  were  driven  from  Spain  to 
the  oppofite  coaft  of  Africa,  from  whence  they 
originally  came. 
1492  AniL'rlca  firft  difcovered  by  Columbus,   a  Ge- 
noefe  in  the  fervlce  of  Spain. 
The  Moors  expelled  from  Granada,  which  they 
had  pofleflcd  upwards  of  800  years. 

1495  The  venereal  difeafe  introduced  into  Europe. 

1496  The  Jews  and  Moors  banlihej  out  of  Portugal. 

1497  The   Portugefe   firft  fail  to  the  Eaft  Indies  by 

the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
South  America  difcovered   by  Americus  Vefpu- 
fius,   from  whom  unjuftly  it  has  Its  name. 

1499  North  America  difcovered,  for  Henry  VTI.  by 

Cabot,  a  Venetian. 

1500  Maximilian   divides  t+te  empire  of  Germany  in- 

to fix  circles,   and  adds  four  more  in  1512. 
Brazil  difcovered  by  the   Portuguefe.      Florida 

difcovered  by  John  Cabot,   an  Engliftiman. 
Pjinting  in  chiaro-oblcuro  dllcovered. 
A  great  plague  in  England. 
1505  Shillings  firft  coined  in  England. 

1507 
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After      1507  The    iflnnJ   oF   MaJagafcar  diicovercd   by   the 
Chnft.  Portuguefe. 

■"""•  1509  Gardening  introduced  into  England   from    the 

Netherlands,  from  whence  vegetables  were  im- 
ported liilberto. 
1510  The  obKquity  of  the  ecliptic  obferved  by  Wer- 

nenus  to  be  2:5^  28'  30". 
iri3   The   battle   of  Flowden,   in   which  James  IV. 
king  of  Scotland  is  killed,  with  the  flower  of 
his  nobility. 
I  ;i4  Cannon  bullets  of  (lone  ftill  in  ufe. 
IJ15     The  full  Polyglot  Bible  printed  at  Alcala. 

The   kingdom  of  Navarre   annexed   to  that  of 
Caftile  by  Ferdinand. 
15 16  The  kingdom  of  Algiers  feized  by  Barbarofla. 
■IJ17   Martin  Luther  began  the  reformation. 
Egypt  is  conquered  by  the  Turks. 
The  kingdom  of  the  Mamelukes  in  Egypt  over- 
throivn  by  the  Turks. 
1518  Difcovery  of  New  Spain,  and  the  Straits  of  Ma- 
gellan. 

1521  Henry  VII.  for  his  writings  in  favour  of  pope- 

ry, receives  the  title  of  Defender  of  the  Faith 
from  his  Holinefs. 

1522  Rhodes  taken  by  the  Turks. 

The  firll  voyage  round  the  world  performed  by 
a  (liip  of  Magellan's  fquadron. 
IJ26  The  inqnifilion  ellabliilied  in  Portugal. 
Lutheranifm  ellablilhed  in  Germany. 

1527  Rome  taken   and  plundered    by   the    Imperial 

army. 

1528  Popery  abolilhed  in  Sweden. 

1529  The  name  of  Protellant  takes  its  rife  from  the 

reformers  protefting    againft   the    church    of 
Rome,  at  the  diet  of  Spires  in  Germany. 

1530  Union  of  the  Proteilants  at  Smallcalde,  Decem- 

ber 2  2d. 
Secretary  of  Stale's  ofBceeftabli(hed  in  England. 

1531  A  great  eartiiquake  at  Lifbon. 

1532  The  Court  of  Seffion  inftituted  in  Scotland. 
1333   Infurreftion  of  the  Anabaptiils  in  Weftphalia. 
1534  The  reformation  takes  place  in  England,  under 

Henry  VIII. 
Barbaroflfa  feizcd  on  the  kingdom  of  Tunis. 
IJ3J  The  reformation  introduced  into  Ireland. 

The  fociety  ot  Jefuits  formed. 
I^^^  The  firft  Englilh  edition  of  the  Bible  authori- 
fed;   the  prefent  tranflation  finifhed  in  if)  11. 
About  this  time  cannon  began   to  be  ufcd  in 

ihips. 
Six  hundred  and  forty-five  religious  houfes  fup- 
prefled  in  England  and  Wales. 
1540  The  variation  ot  the  compafs  difcovered  by  Se- 
baftian  Cabot. 
The  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  obferved  by  Coper- 
nicus to  be  23'^  28'  8". 
Society  of  the  Jefuits  eftablirtied,  September  27. 
1543   Silk  llockings  firil  worn  by  the   French  king; 
firll  worn  in  England  by  Queen  Eliz.  Ij6l-; 
the  (leel  frame  for  weaving  invented  by  the 
Rev.  Mr  Lee,  of  St.  John's  College,   Cam- 
bridge,  1589. 
Pins  firll  ufed  in   England,   before  which  time 

the  ladiei  uled  fl<ewer8. 
Ir«>n  caimoa  and  mortars  made  in  England. 
Vol.  VL  Part  J. 
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I  ?44  Good  lands  let  in  England  at  onefhilling  per  acre.  .After 

1545  The  famous  council  of  Trent  begins,  and  conti-  Ch;iit. 

Dues  18  years.  ' 

1547  Firil  law  in  England  eftablifhing  the  intereft  of 

money  at  lo  per  cent. 

1548  The  reformation  gained  ground  in  Poland. 
lj49  Lords  lieutenants  of  counties  inftituted  in  Eng- 
land. 

1550  Horfe  guards  inftituted  in  England. 

The  bank  of  Venice  eftablifhed  about  this  time. 

1552   Books  of  geography  and  aftronomy  deftroyed  in 
England,  as  being  infcdled  with  magic. 
The  book  of  Common  Prayer  eftablifticd  in  Eng- 
land by  a£t  of  parli.iment. 

7554  The   kingdom  of  Allracan   conquered   by   the 

Ruffians.  *" 

IJ55  The  Ruffian  company  eft.iblifned  in  England. 

1558   Queen  Elizabeth  begins  her  reigu. 

1560  The  Reformation  in  Scotland  completed  by  John 

Knox. 

1 56 1  Livonia  ceded  to  Poland. 
1563    Knives  firft  made  in  England. 

1565  Revolt  of  the  Low  Countries, 
Malta  attacked  by  the  Turks. 

1566  The  39  articles  of  the  church  bf  England  efta- 

bliihed. 

1568  Queen  Mary  imprifened  in  England. 
Liberty  of  profeffing  the  reformed  religion  grant- 
ed to  the  Low  Countries. 

1569  Royal  Exchange  firft  built. 

1571  The  ifland  of  Cyprus  taken  by  the  Turks. 
They  are  defeated  at  Lepanto. 

1572  The  great  maftacre  of  Proteftants  at  Paris. 

A  new  ftar  in  Cafliopeia  obferved  by  Cornelius 
Gamma.  It  appeared  in  November,  and  dif- 
appeared  in  March. 
1576  The  profefiion  of  the  Protcftant  religion  author!- 
fed  in  France.  This  toleration  followed  by 
a  civil  war. 

1578  The  firft  treaty  of  alliance  betwixt  England  and 

the  States  General,  January  7. 

1579  The  Dutch  (hake  off  the  Spanilh  yoke,  and  the- 

republic  of  Holland  begins. 

Engli(h  Eaft  India  company  incorporated — efta- 
bliihed  1600. 

■  Turkey  company  incorporated. 

I  j8o  Sir  Francis  Drake  returns  from  liis  voyage  round 
the  world,  being  the  firft  Englifli  circumnavi- 
gator. 

Parochial  regifter  firft  appointed  in  England. 

The   kingdom   of  Portugal  feized  by  Philip  of 
Spain. 

1 58 1  Copper  firft  ufed  in  France. 

1582  Pope  Gregory  introduces  the  NewStylc  in  Italy; 

the  5th  of  October  being  counted  the  i  5th. 

1583  Tobacco  firft  brought  from  Virginia  into  Eng- 

land. 
The  firft  propofal  of  fettling  a  colony  in  Ame- 
rica. 
1587  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  is  beheaded  by  order  of 

Elizabeth,  after  18  years  imprifonment. 
J588  The  Spaiiilh  Armada  deftroyed  by  Drake  and 
other  Englidi  admirals. 
Henry  IV.  palTts  the  cdiift  of  Nantes,  tolcratiti|r 
the  Proteftants. 
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Duelling;    with    fmall    fvvords    introduced    into      1625 
England. 

Co?.chts  firft  introduced  into  England;  hackney       16  j  I 
aft  1693;  increafed  to  looo  in   1770. 

Band  of  peiifioners  inRituted  in  England. 

Telefcopes  invented  by  Janfen,  a  fpeftacle-maker      i6j2 
in  Germany. 

Trinity  College,  Dublin,  founded. 

A  great  plague  in  London.  ^^33 

The  Jefuits  expelled  from  France. 

The  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  obferved  by  Byrgius      1635 
to  be  23°  30' 

The  fame  obferved  by  Tycho-Brahe  to  be  23° 
29'  25" 

A  great  earthquake  at  Japan.  1636 

Watches  firit  brought  into  England  from  Ger- 

many.  ^^39 

The  edift  of  Nantes  by  Henry  IV.  of  France. 

Decimal  arithmetic  invented  at  Bruges. 

Queen  Elizabeth  (the  laft  of  the  Tudors)  dies,       1640 
and  nominates  James  VI.  of  Scotland  as  her 
fuccclTor  ;  which  unites  both  kingdoms  under 
the  name  of  Great  Britain. 

The  Gunpowder  plot  difcovered  at  Weftminfter; 
being  a  projeft  to  blow  up  the  king  and  both 
houfes  of  parliament. 

Oaths  of  allegiance  firft  adminlftered  in  Britain. 

Colonies  fent  from  Britain  to  Virginia.  1642 

The  independency  of  the  United  States  acknow- 
ledged by  Spain.  1^43 

Galileo,  of  Florence,  firft  difcovers  the  fatellites 
about  the  planet  Jupiter,  by  the  telcfcope,  late- 
ly invented  in  Germany.  1648 

Henry  IV.  is  murdered  at  Paris,  by  Ravaillac,  a 

prieft.  '649 

Thermometers  invented  by  Drebel,  a  Dutchman. 

Baronets   firft   created   in    Britain  by  James   I. 

May  22.  1651 

An  earthquake  in  Conftantinople  ;  200,000  per-       i6j2 
fons  died  there  of  the  plague. 

The  north- weft  paffage  to  China  attempted  in      1653 
vain  by  the  Britifh. 

Napier  of  Marchefton,  in  Scotland,  invents  the 

logarithms.  '^^55 

Sir  Hugh  MIddleton  brings  the  new  river  to 
London  from  Ware. 

The  firft  permanent  fettlement  in  Virginia.  1658 

W.  Harvey,  an  Englilhman,  confirms  the  doc- 
trine of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,    which      1660 
had  been  firft  broached  by  Servetius,  a  French 
phyfician,   In  1553. 

The  broad  filk  manufafture  from  raw  filk,  in- 
troduced into  England. 

Barbadoes  difcovered  by  Sir  William  Courteen. 

Navarre  united  to  France.  1661 

Copper  money  firft  introduced  in  England. 

New  England  planted  by  the  Puritans.  1662 

The  two  parties  of  Whigs  and  Tories  formed  in 

Britain.  1663 

The  Palatinate  reduced  by  the  Imperialifts. 

The  Knights  of  Nova  Scotia  inftituted. 

Maffacre  of  the  Englifh  at  Amboyna.  1664 

King  James  dies,  and  is  fucceeded  by  his  fon, 
Charles  I. 


LOG    Y. 

The  Ifland  of  Barbadoes,  the  firft  Brltlfti  fettle- 
ment in  the  Weft  Indies,  Is  planted. 

The  tranfit  of  Mercury  over  the  fun's  din<,  firft 
obferved  by  Gaftendi. 

A  great  eruption  of  Vefuvius. 

'i'he  battle  of  Lutzen,  in  which  Guftavus  Adol- 
phus,  king  of  Sweden,  and  head  of  the  Pro- 
teftants  in  Germany,  is  killed. 

Galileo  condemned  by  the  Inquifitlon  at  Rome. 

Loufiana  difcovered  by  the  French. 

Province  of  Maryland  planted  by  Lord  Balti- 
more. 

Regular  pofts  eftablidied  from  London  to  Scot- 
land,  Ireland,   &c. 

A  tranfit  of  Mercury  over  the  fun's  diflc  obfer- 
ved by  Cafiini. 

A  tranfit  of  Venus  over  the  fun's  diflv,  firft  ob- 
ferved  by  Mr  Horrox,  November  24.  O.  S. 
3  h.  15' P.  M. 

King  Charles  difobllges  his  Scottifli  fubjefts;  on 
which  their  army,  under  General  Ltfley,  en- 
ters England,  and  takes  Newcaftle,  being  en- 
couraged by  the  malecontents  in  England. 

The  maflacre  in  Ireland,  when  40,000  Englifli 
Proteftants  were  killed. 

The  independency  of  Portugal  recovered  by  John 
duke  of  Braganza. 

King  Charles  Impeaches  five  refraftory  members^ 
which  begins  the  cival  wars  in  England. 

Excife  on  beer,  ale,  &c.  firft  impofed  by  parli^ 
ment. 

Barometers  Invented  by  Torricelli. 

A  new  ftar  obferved  in  the  tail  of  the  Whale  by 
Fabriclus. 

Charles  I.  beheaded  by  Cromwell  at  Whitehall, 
January  30.  aged  49. 

Pendulums  firft  applied  to  clocks  by  Huygens. 

The  feft  called  fakers  appeared  in  England. 

The  Dutch  colony  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
eftabliftied. 

Cromwell  aflimies  the  proteftorftiip. 

The  air-pump  is  invented  by  Otto  Guerlcke  of 
Magdeburg. 

The  Englifir  under  Admiral  Penn,  take  Jamaica 
from  the  Spaniards. 

One  of  Saturn's  fatellites  obferved  by  Huygens. 

Cromwell  dies,  and  is  fucceeded  in  theproteftor- 
Ihip  by  his  fon  Richard. 

King  Charles  II.  Is  reftored  by  Monk,  com- 
mander of  the  army,  after  an  exile  of  twelve 
years  in  France  and  Holland. 

The  people  of  Denmark,  being  opprefTed  by  the 
nobles,  furrendered  their  privileges  to  Frederic 
III.  who  becomes  abfolute. 

The  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  obferved  by  Heve- 
lius  to  be  23°  29'  7". 

The  royal  fociety  eftabliftied  at  London  by 
Charles  II. 

Carolina  planted:  1728,  divided  into  two  fe- 
parate  governments. 

Pruflia  declared  independent  of  Poland. 

The  New  Netherlands  In  North  America  con- 
quered from  the  Swedes  and  Dutch  by  the 
Englifti, 

1665  The 
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1 66 J  The  plague  rages  in   London,   and  carries  off 
68, coo  perfons. 
The  Magic  lantern  invented  by  Kirchcr. 

1666  The  great   fire  of  London  began   Sept.   2.  and 

continued  three  days,  in  which  were  dtftroyed 
13,0:0  houfcs  and  400  ftrtets. 
Tea  firft  ufed  in  England. 

1667  The  peace  of  Breda,  which  confirms  to  the  En- 

gh'fhtheNew  Netherlands,  now  known  by  the 
names  of  Pennfylvania,  New  York,  and  New- 
Jerfey. 

1668  ditto,  Aix-la-Chapelle. 

St  James's  Park  planted  and  made  a  thorough- 
fare  for  public  ufe  by  Charles  II. 

1669  The  ifland  of  Candia  taken  by  the  Turks. 

1670  The  Englifh  Hudfon's   Bay  company  incorpo- 

rated. 

The  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  obferved  by  Men- 
goli  to  be  23°  28'  24". 
1672  Louis  XIV.  overruns  great  part  of  Holland, 
when  the  Dutch  open  their  fluices,  being  de- 
termined to  drown  their  country,  and  retire  to 
their  fettlements  in  the  Eaft  Indies. 

African  company  cllabllfhed. 

The  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  obferved  by  Richer 
to  be  23'  28'  54". 

1677  The  micrometer  invented  by  Kircher. 

1678  Tiie  peace  of  Nimeguen. 
The  habeas  corpus  aft  pafTed. 

A  ftrange  darknefs  at  noonday,  Jan.  12. 
1680  A  great  comet  appeared,   and  from  its  nearncfs 
to  our  earth  alarmed  the  inhabitants.     It  con- 
tinned  vifible  from  Nov.  3.  to  March  9. 
William  Penn,  a  Quaker,  receives  a  charter  for 
planting  Pennfylvania. 
16S3  India  ftock  fold  from  360  to  500  per  cent. 

1685  Charles  II.  dies,  aged  55,  and  is  fucceeded  by 

his  brother  James  II. 
The  duke  of  Monmouth,  natural fon  to  Charles  II. 

raifcs  a  rebellion,  but  is  defeated  at  tiie  battle 

of  Sedgmore,  and  beheaded. 
The  cdift  of  Nantes  is  revoked  by  Louis  XIV. 

and  the  Protcftants  are  greatly  diftrefled. 

1686  The  Newtonian  philofophy  publiihed. 

1687  The  palace  of  Verfailles,   near  Paris,  finifhed  by 

Louis  XIV. 

1688  The  revolution  in  Great  Britain  begins  Nov.  5. 

King  James  abdicates,  and  retires  to  France, 
December  23. 
King  William  and  Queen   Mary,    daughter  and 
fon- in-law  to  James,    are  proclaimed  Fcbrua- 

.ry  13- 

VifcountDundee  ftandsout  for  Jamesin  Scotland, 
but  is  killed  by  General  Maokay  at  the  battle 
of  Killycrankie  ;  upon  which  the  Highlanders, 
wearied  witli  repeated  misfortunes,  difperfe. 

Smvrna  dcllroyed  by  an  earthquake. 

1689  Tiie  land-tax  pafTcd  in  England. 
The  toleration  aft  pafleii  in  ditto. 

William  Fuller,  who  pretended  to  prove  the 
prince  of  Wales  fpurious,  was  voted  by  the 
commons  to  be  a  notorious  cheat,  impollor, 
and  falfe  accufer. 

Several  bldiops  are  deprived  for  not  taking  the 
oaths  to  William. 
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1689  Epifcopacy  abolifhcd  in  Scotland.  Aftc 

1690  The  battle   of  the   Boyne,  gained   by  William  ,  '  '  *" 

againft  James,   in  Ireland. 

1691  The  war  in  Ireland  finifhed  hy  the  furrcnder  of 

Limcric  to  William, 
The  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  obferved  by  Flam- 
ftead  to  be  23°  28'  32". 

1692  The  Englidi  and   Dutch  fleets,  commanded  by 

Admiral  RufTel,  defeat  the  French  fleet  off  La 
Hogue. 
The  maffacre  of  Glencoe  in  Scotland,  Jan.  31. 

o.  s. 

Earthquakes  in  England  and  Jamaica,  Sci)tem- 

ber  8. 
Hanover    made  an  cleftorate    of   the    empire. 

1693  Bayonets  at  the  end  of  loaded  mufl<ets  firft  ufed 

by  the  Frencli  agalnfl  the  confederates  in  the 

battle  of  Turin. 
Bank  of  England  eftabllfhed  by  King  William. 
Tlie  firll  public  lottery  was  drawn  this  vtar. 

1694  Queen  Mary  dies  at  the  age  of  33,  and  William 

reigns  alone. 
Stamp  duties  inftituted  in  England. 
1697  '^^'i  peace  of  Ryfwick. 

1699  The  Scots  fettled  a  colony  at  the  ifthmus  of  Da- 

rien  in  America,  and  called  it  Cal'lonla. 

1700  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden  begins  his  >clgn. 

1 701  King  James  II.  dies  at  St  Germains,  in  the  68th 

year  of  his  age. 

Pruflia  erefted  into  a  kingdom. 

Society  for  the  propagation  of  the  gofpel  in  fo- 
reign parts  eftabllfhed. 

1702  King  William  dies,  aged  jo,  and  Is  fucceeded  by 

Queen  Anne,  daughter  to  James  II.  <vho,  with 
the   emperor  and   flates  general,   renews  the 
war  agalnfl  France  and  Spain. 
The  French  fent  colonies  to  the  MlfTifTippI. 

1703  The  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  obferved  by  Blan- 

chini  to  be  23'  28'  25". 
^704  Gibraltar  taken  from  the  Spaniards  by  Admiral 
Rooke. 
The   battle   of  Blenheim  won   by  the  duke  of 

Marlborough  and  allies  agalnfl  the  French. 
The  Court  of  Exchequer  infh'tuted  in  England. 
1766  The  treaty  of  union  betwixt  England  and  Scot- 
land, figned  July  22. 
The  battle  of  Ramlllies  won  by  Marlborough  and 
the  allies. 
1707   The  firfl  Brltlfh  parliament. 

The  allies  defeated  at  Almanza. 
1738   Minorca  taken   from  the  Spaniards  by  General 
Stanhope. 
The  battle  of  Gudenarde  won  by  Marlborough 
and  the  allies. 
1729  Peter   the   Great,    czar    of   Mofco\-^-,    defeats 
Charles  XII.  at  Poltowa,  who  flies  to  Turkey. 
The  battle  of  Malplaquet  won  by  Mailborough 
and  the  allies. 
1710  Queen    Anne   changes  the   Whig   minlftry   for 
others  more  favourable  to  the  intcred  of  her 
brother  the  late  pretender. 
The  cathedral  church  of  St  Paul,  London,  rebuilt 
by   Sir  Chrillopher  Wren  in  37  years,  at  one 
million  expence,  by  a  duty  on  coals. 
The  Englifh  South-fca  company  began. 

Q^j  i7?2  Duke 
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Duke  of  Hamilton  and  Lord  Mohun  killed  in  a 
duel  in  H^de-park. 

The  peace  of  Utrecht,  whereby  Newfoundland, 
Nova  Scotia,  New  B.'itain,  and  Hudfon's  Biy 
in  North  America,  were  yielded  to  Great  Bri- 
tain; Gibralter  and  Minorca  in  Europe  were 
alfo  confirmed  to  the  faid  crown  by  this  treaty. 

Queen  Anne  dies  at  the  age  of  50,  and  is  fuc- 
ceeded  by  George  I. 

Intercft  reduced  to  five  per  cent. 

Louis  XIV.  dies,  and  is  fucceeded  by  his  great- 
grandlon  Louis  XV^. 

The  rebellion  in  Scotland  begins  in  September, 
under  the  earl  of  Mar,  in  favour  of  the  Pre- 
tender. The  aftion  of  Sheriffmuir,  and  the 
furrender  of  Prtfton,  both  in  November,  when 
the  rebels  difperfe. 

The  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  obferved  by  Lou- 
ville  to  be  23'  28'  24". 

The  pretender  married  the  princefs  of  Sobiefka, 
grand-daughter  of  John  Sobiefki,  late  king  of 
Poland. 

An  acl  pafied  for  feptennial  parliaments. 

Sardinia  erefted  into  a  kingdom,  and  given  to 
the  duke  of  Savoy. 

The  Miflilfippi  fcheme  at  its  height  in  France, 

Lomb's      filk-throwing     machine,       containing . 
26,586  wheels,   erefled  at  Derby  :  takes  up 
one  eighth  of  a  mile  ;  one  water-wheel  moves 
the  rell  ;    and  in  twenty  four  hours  it  works 
318,504,960  yards  of  organzine  filk-thread. 

The  South-fea  fcheme  in  England  begun  April 
7.  was  at  its  height  at  the  end  of  June,  and 
quite  funk  about  September  29. 

A  great  earthquake  in  China. 

An  earthquake  in  Denmark. 

King  George  dies,  in  the  68th  year  of  his  age  ; 
aud  is  fucceeded  by  his  only  fon,  George  II. 

Inoculation  firft  tried  on  criminals  with  fuccefs. 

Ruffia,  formerly  a  dukedom,  is  now  eftabliflied 
as  an  empire. 

The  aberration  of  the  fixed  ftars  difcovered  and 
accounted  for  by  Dr  Bradley. 

Kouli  Khan  ufurps  the  Perfian  throne,  conquers 
the  Mogul  empire,  and  returns  with  two  hun- 
dred and  thirty-one  millions  ftcrliug. 

Several  public- fpirited  gentlemen  begin  the  fet- 
tlement  of  Georgia  in  North  America. 

The  Jelults  expelled  from  Paraguay. 

Captain  Porteous  having  ordered  his  foldiers  to 
fire  upon  the  populace  at  the  execution  of  a 
fmnggler,  is  himfelf  hanged  by  the  mob  at 
Edinburgh. 

A  t  ran  fit  of  Mercury  obferved  by  Caffini. 

A  dreadful  hurricane  at  the  mouth  of  the  Gan- 
ges, OAober  10. 

Weftminfter  bridge,  confiding  of  15  arches,  be- 
gun ;  finifhed  in  1750  at  the  expcnce  of 
389,00c!.  defrayed  by  parliament. 

The  order  of  St  Januarius  eftablilhed  at  Naples. 

Letters  of  marque  ilTucd  out  in  Britain  againft 
Spain  July  21.  and  war  declared,   Oct.  23. 

The  empire  of  Indoftan  ruined  by  Kouli  Khan. 

An  intenfe  froft  in  Britain. 

The  battle  of  Dettingeu  won  by  the  Engli{h  and 
allies  in  favour  of  the  queen  of  Hungary^ 
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1743  A  dreadful  plague  in  Sicily. 

1744  War  declared  againft  France. — Commodore  An- 

fon  returns  from  his  voyage  round  the  world. 

1745  The  allies  lufe  the  battle  of  Fontenoy. 

The  rebellion  breaks  out  in  Scotland,  and  the 
Pretender's  army  defeated  by  the  duke  of 
Cumberland  at  Culloden,  April  16.  1746. 

1746  Britilh  Linen  Company  erefted. 
Lima  deftroycd  by  an  earthquake. 

1747  Kouli  Khan  murdered. 

1748  The  peace  of  .Aix  la-Chapelle,  by  which  a  refll- 

tution  of  all  places  taken  during  the  war  was 
to  be  made  on  all  fides. 

1749  The    intcreft.   on   the    Britifh    funds  reduced  to 

three  per  cent. 
Britifh  herring-fifhery  incorporated. 
The  colony  of  Nova  Scotia  founded. 

1750  Earthquake  in  England. 

1751  Frederic  prince  of  Wales,  father  to   his  prefent 

majelly,  died. 
Antiquarian  Society  at  London  incorporated. 

1752  The  new  ftile  introduced  into  Great  Britain  ;  the 

3d  of  September  being  counted  the  14th. 
I  7J3  The  Britifh  Muefeum  eredled  at  Montague-houfe 
Society   of  arts,   manufaftures,    and  commerce, 
inltituted  in  London. 

1754  A  dreadful  eruption  of  Mount  iEtna. 

A  great  earthquake  at  Conftantinople,  Cairo, 
&c.  Sept.  2. 

1755  Qiiito    in    Peru    deflroyed    by   an    earthquake, 

April  28. 
Lifbon  deilroyed  by  an  earthquake,  Nov.  i. 

1756  146   Eglifhmen   are  confined  in  the  black  hole 

at  Calcutta  in  the  Eaft  Indies  by  order  of  the 

Nabob,  and  123  found  dead  next  morning. 
Marine  fociety  eftablifhed  at  London. 
The  king  of  Pruflia  commenced  hoftilities  in  the 

month  of  Auguft  in  Saxony.  Defeats  the  Au- 

ftrians  at  Lo. 

1757  Damien  attempted  to  affaflinate  the  French  king. 
The  king  of  Pruflia  invades  Bohemia.     Defeats 

the  Auflrians  at  Reichenberg.  April  21.  and 
at  Prague,  May  6.  Repulfed  by  Count  Daun 
at  Kolln,  June  18. 

The  allies  defeated  by  the  French  at  Haften- 
beck,  July  26. 

Convention  of  Glofter-Seven,  Sept  8. 

The  king  of  Pruflia  defeats  the  French  and  Au- 
ftrians  at  Rolbach,  Nov.  q.  The  Prufljans  de- 
feated near  Breflaw,  Nov.  22.  The  Auftrians 
defeated  at  Lifla,  Dec.  ^. 
1738  Senegal  taken  by  the  Britifh,  May  1.  They 
take  Louifbourg,   July  27. 

The  king  of  PrulTia  defeats  the  Ruflians  at 
Zorndorf,  Aug.  2;.  Is  defeated  by  Count 
Daun  at  Hoch-kirchen,    Oft.  14. 

Goree  taken  by  C.-mmodore  Keppel,   Dec.  29. 

Attempt    to  affaffinate   the    king   of  Portugal, 

Dec.  3. 
1759   General  Wolfe  iskilled  in  the  battle  of  Q_uebec, 
which  is  gained  by  the  Britifh. 
The   French  defeated   by  Prince   Ferdinand  at 

Bergen,  April    13. 
Guadaloupe  taken  by  the  Britifh,  May  i. 
King  ot  Pruffia  defeated  by  the  Ruffians  at  Cu- 
jierfdorf,  Aug.  1 2. 
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^159  "^^^  French  Fleet  defeated  by  Admiral  Hawkc, 

Nov.   2C. 

Bilbtc  and  Tripoli  deftroyed  by  an  earthquake, 
Dec.  5. 
J760  King  George  II.  dies  Oft.  75.  in  the  77th  year 
ot  liis  age,  and  is  fuccecded  by  his  preient  ma- 
jcfty,  «ho,  on  the  22d  September  1761,  mar- 
ried the  princcls  Charlotte  vf  Mccklenburgh 
Strelitz. 

Blackfriars  bridge,  confiding  of  parches,  begun; 
finifhed  1770,  at  the  expencc  of  152,8401.  to 
to  b-  difcharged  by  a  toll. 
J761    A  trai.fit  of  V'cinis  over  the  fun,  June  6. 

Earthquakes  in  Sjria,  Oft.  13. 

The  king  of  Pruflla  defeats  the  Aullrians  at 
Torgau,  Nov.  3. 

Pondicherry  taken  by  Col.  Coote,  Jan.  15. 

Belleifle  fiirrcndered  to  the  Britilh,  Feb.  4. 
1-62   W3r  declared  againll  Spain. 

Peter  III.  emperor  of  Ruflia,  is  depofed,  impri- 
foned,  and  murdered. 

American  philofophical  fociety  eftabli(hed  in 
Philadelphia. 

George  A  uguft  us  Frederic,  prince  of  Wales,  born, 
Aug.  I  2. 

Martinico  furrendered  to  the  Britifli,  Feb.  4. 

Havannah  furrendered  to  ditto,  Aug.  12. 

Manilla  taken  by  ditto,  Oft.  6. 
1763  The  definitive  treaty  of  peace  between  Great 
Britain,  France,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  con- 
cluded at  Paris,  February  loth  ;  «hich  con- 
firms to  Great  Britain  the  exteiifive  province 
of  Canada,  Fall  and  Weft.  Florida,  and  part 
of  Louifiana,  in  North  America  ;  alfo  the 
idands  of  Grenada,  St  Vincent,  Dominica, 
and  Tobago,  in  the  Weft  Indies. 

The  Jefults  expelled  from  France. 
tl6^  The   parliament  granted    I  ;,oool.   to   Mr  Har- 
rifon  for  his  difcovery  of  the  longitude  by  his 
time-piece. 

Famine  and  peftilence  in  Italy. 

An  earthquake  at  Lilbon. 

1765  His  majcfty's  royal  charter  pafFcd  for  Incorpo- 

rating  the  fociety  of  artifts. 
An  aft  paffed  annexing  the  foverelgnty  of  the 
ifland  of  Man  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain. 

1766  April  21ft,  a  fpot  or  macula  of  the   fun,   more 

than  thrice  the  bigncfs  of  our  earth,  pafled  the 
Inn's  centre 

The  American  ftamp  aft  repealed,  March  18. 

A  gicat  earthquake  at  Conftantinople. 

The  Jefuits  expelled  from  Bohemia  and  Den- 
mark. 

1767  The  Jeiuits  expelled  from   Spain,   Venice,  and 

G^c  oa,  April  _d. 
Martinico  almoft  deftroyed  by  an  earthquake. 
'I  he  Prottftants  tolerated  in  Poland,  Nov.  2d. 

1768  Academy  ot  painting  eftabiilhed  in  London. 
The     lurks   imprifon   the    Ruffian    ambafTador, 

and  declare  war  againft  that  c.npire. 
The  Jefuits  expelled  from  Naples,  Malta,  and 
Parma. 

1769  Pai.h   fl-,d  from    Corfica,   June   13,     The  ifland 

tlicn  reduced  by  the  French. 
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An  earthquake  at  St  Domingoi.  After 

Dr  Solandcr  and  Mr  Banks,  in  his  majefty's  fhip  ,   thrift. 
the  Endeavour,    Lieut.  Cook,   return  from  a  * 

voyage  round  the  world,  having  made  feveral 
important  difcoveries  in  the  South  feas. 

An  emigration  of  ;o3,000  Tourgouths  from  the 
coafls  of  the  Cafpiao  fea  to  the  frontiers  of 
China. 

The  king  of  Sweden  changes  the  conftitution 
from  ariftocracy  to  a  limited  monarchy. 

The  Pretender  marries  a  princefs  of  Germany, 
grand  daughter  of  Thomas  late  earl  of  Aylef- 
bury. 

The  emperor  of  Germany,  emprefs  of  Ruflia,  and 
the  king  of  Pruffia,  ftiip  the  king  of  Poland 
of  a  great  part  of  his  dominions,  which  they 
divide  among  themfelves,  in  violation  of  the 
moft  folemn  treaties. 

Captain  Phipps  is  fent  to  explore  the  North 
Pole  ;  but  having  made  8t  degrees,  is  in  dan- 
ger of  being  locked  up  by  the  ice,  and  his  at- 
tempt to  difcover  a  paftage  in  that  quarter 
proves  fruitlels. 

The  Englifh  Eaft  India  Company  having,  by 
conqueft  or  treaty,  acquired  the  extenfive  pro- 
vinces of  ilengal,  Orixa,  and  Bahar,  contain, 
ing  15  millions  of  inhabitants,  great  irregula- 
rities are  committed  by  their  lervants  abroad  ; 
upon  which  government  interferes,  and  fends 
out  judges,  &c.  for  the  better  adminiftratiott 
of  juftice. 

The  war  between  the   Ruffians  and  the  Turk*  ■ 
proves  dilgraceful  to  the  latter,   who  lofe  the 
iflands  in    the  Archipelago,   and  by  fea  are 
everywhere  unfuccefsful. 

The  fociety  of  Jefuits  fupprefled  by  the  pope's 
bull,      ug.  2  If. 

Peace  is  proclaimed  between  the  Ruffians  and 
the  Turks. 

The  Britilh  parliament  having  pafled  an  aft  lay- 
ing a  duty  of  3d.  per  pound  upon  all  teas  im- 
ported into  America,  the  colonifts,  confider- 
ing  this  as  a  grievance,  deny  the  right  of  the 
Britilh  parliament  to  tax  them. 

The  American  colonies  fend  deputies  to  Phila- 
delphia, who  affume  the  title  of  Tie  Congrefs 
of  the  Thirteen  United  Provinces,  and  all  the 
powers  of  government. 

The  Amer  can  war  commences.  Aftion  at 
Bunker's  Hill,  June  7. 

The  Spaniard*  land  near  Algiers,  and  are  de- 
feated, July  8. 

The  congrefs  declare  the  United  States  of  A- 
merica  independent  of  the  crown  and  parlia- 
ment of  Great  Britain. 

The  Americans  received  a  dreadful  defeat  at 
Long  Ifland,  Aug    27. 

Philadelphia  taken  by  the  Britifh,  Oft.  3. 

General  Burgoyne  with  his  army  furrenders  to 
the  Americans. 

A  moft  extraordinary  eruption  of  Vcfuvius,  Au- 
guft  8. 

The  fiegc  of  Gibraltar  begun  by  the  Spaiviardi, 
July  8. 
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Afrer      j^gj  Jan.  T^tli,  6h.  A.  M.  tht  thermometer  fufpend- 
'-'"■''*•  ,  eJ  in  the  open  air  at  Glafcow,   flood  at  46" 

below  o. 

The  Spaiiifh  fleet  defeated  by  Admiral  Rodney, 
Jan.  16th 

Charkilown  furrendered  to  the  Britifh,  May  12th. 

A  dreadful  infurreftion  in  London,  and  riots  in 
many  other  places  of  the  kingdom. 

A  great  number  of  Britifli  (hips  taken  by  the 
combined  fleets  of  France  and  Spain. 

Lord  Cornwallis  defeats  the  Americans  at  Cam- 
den. 

A  dreadful  hurricane  in  the  Leeward  Iflands, 
Oa.  9th. 

An  extruordlnary  ftorm  of  wind  in  England. 

War  declared  agalnft  the  Dutch,  Dec.  20th. 
1781   A  terrible  engagement  between  the  Dutch  and 
Britifli  fleets  near  the  Dogger  Bank,  Auguft 

Lord  Cornwallis  with  his  army  furrenders  to  the 
united  forces  of  France  and  America,  Ocl. 
18th. 

1752  Minorca  furrendered  to  the  Spaniards,  February 

4th. 
The  French  fleet  under  De  Grafle  defeated  and 

almoft  deftroyed  by  Admiral  Rodney,  April 

1 2th. 
The  Spanifh   floating  batteries  before  Gibraltar 

entirely  deftroyed,  Sept.  12. 

1753  Preliminaries  of  a  general  peace  figned.      Ame- 

rica declared  independent,  Jan.  20th. 
A   dreadful    earthquake,    attended    with    many 
extraordinary  circumftances,   in  Italy  and  Si- 
cily. 

Tiie  fun  obfcured  by  a  kind  of  fog  during  the 
whole  fummer. 

A  volcanic  eruption  in  Iceland  furpafling  any 
thing  recorded  in  hiftory.  The  lava  fpouted 
up  in  three  places  tothe  height  of  two  miles 
perpendicular,  and  continued  thus  for  two 
months  ;  during  which  time  it  covered  a  tracl 
of  3600  fquare  miles  of  ground,  in  fome  places 
more  than  100  feet  deep. 

A  large  meteor  appears  to  the  northward  of 
Shetland,  and  takes  its  direftion  fouthward, 
with  a  velocity  little  inferior  to  that  of  the 
earth  in  its  annual  courfe  round  the  fun.  Its 
track  obferved  for  more  than  icoo  miles. 

Algiers  bombarded  by  the  Spaniards. 

A  great  tumult  at  Philadelphia  between  the  in- 
habitants and  French  foldiery. 

An  extraordinary  aurora  borejlis  feen  at  Lon- 
don. 

Bednore  taken  by  the  Englifli. 

Magazine  at  Bencoolen  blown  up. 

Bottles  made  of  the  lava  of  volcanoes. 

Byrne,  llie  Iridi  giant,  eight  feet  four  inches, 
dies  by  intemperance. 

Famine  in  the  Carnatic. 

Charl'-s  Giillavus  prince  of  Sweden  dies. 

A  father  kills  three  of  his  children  with  the 
thigh-bone  of  a  horfe,  after  hearing  a  fermoii 
on  the  liappinefs  of  thofe  who  die  young. 

.Sir  Eyre  Coote  defeats  Hydcr  Ally. 

Ciemuitz  iu  Hungary  deftroyed  by  lightning. 


1783  Dartmouth  Eaft  Indiaman  I01I, 

Definitive  treaties  between  Britain  and  France, 

Spain  and  America,  concluded. 
The  Eaft  India  houfe  robbed. 
Thanks  to  General  Elliot  voted  by  the  houfe  of 

coiilmons. 
Embargo  on  fait  in  Ireland  taken  off. 
A  foreft  in  Poland  fudJenly  difappears. 
Ifland  of  Formofa  deftroyed  by  an  earthquake. 
Gold  and  fiiver  lace  prohibited  in  Denmark. 
A  confpiracy  againft  the  Grand  Signior  difco- 

vered. 
Grofvenor  Indiaman  loft. 
Mangalore  furrenders  to  the  Britifli. 
Five  meteors  or  iire-balls  feen  at  difl'erent  places 

in  England. 
.    Serious  mutinies  at  Portfmouth,  Jerfey,  Guern- 

fey,  Dublin,  &c. 
A  plague  breaks  out  at  Conftantlnople. 
Pgwder  mills  at  Ewell  blown  up. 
A  man  in  Molcow  has  84  children  alive  out  of 

87  by  three  wives. 
Queen  Charlotte  delivered  of  a  princefs. 

1784  General    Cornwallis    made     conftable    of    the 

Tower. 

Sluices  at  Lillo  opened  by  the  Dutch. 

Great  earthquakes  in  Iceland,  Grenoble,  Sec. 

Fort  Frederick  at  Grenada  blown  up. 

Commodore  Lindfay  vilited  by  the  king  and 
queen  of  Naples. 

Pennfylvania  in  extreme  diftrefs. 

A  general  thankfgiving  for  peace  with  Ame- 
rica, Sec. 

Allan  Ramfay,  Efq.  fon  of  the  celebrated  poet 
of  the  fame  name,  dies  at  Dover. 

St  Atiguftine  in  Florida  declared  a  free  port. 

A  gang  of  defperatc  robbers  apprehended  at 
Glafgow. 

A  volcano  difcovered  in  the  moon. 
178J    Melancholy  fate  of  two  aeronauts. 

A  fuiguiar  calamity  at  Barbadoes,  by  the  fink- 
ing of  the  furface  in  difl^erent  places. 

A  new  comet  difcovered. 

The  queen  of  France  is  delivered  of  a  fon. 

A  remarkable  accident  happens  in  the  court  of 
king's  bench. 

A   dreadful   inundation    happens   at   Vienna  In 
Germany. 
1786  The    Halfewell    Eaft    Indiaman    ftruck   on    the 
rocks  of  Purbeck,  and  about  lOD  of  the  crew 
perilhed.  Jar,.  6th. 

Joiner's  works  performed  by  a  blind  man  in  fucli 
a  raafterly  manner  as  to  aftonifli  the  ablell 
judges,  at  liermanftadt  in  Tranfilvania. 

The  king  of  Pruflia  makes  a  handfome  provifion 
during  life  for  the  widow  and  children  of  Co- 
lonel Vantrofcke,  a  deferving  officer.      April. 

The  weft  tower  of  Hereford  church,  12?  feet 
high,  built  in  the  i  2th  century,  tell  down  on 
the  evening  of  17th  April,  but  no  people 
then  in  the  church-yard  received  any  injury. 

M.  Blanchard  afcends  in  a  balloon  96  miles  in 
as  many  minutes.  Writes  a  letter  in  the  air, 
dated  April  18th,  to  the  editors  of  the  Paris 
Journal. 

To 
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Aft?r      it86  To  the  number  of  6598  boys  and  girls  clothed, 
Chrifl.  educated,  and  fupported  by  vohiiitan-  contri- 

^    »  butions,  atTemble  under  the  dome  of  St  Paul's 

cathedral. 
A   fniall  prayer-book  compofcd  by  Q^een  EU- 
zabcth,  and  in  her  own  fiand-writing,    fold  in 
London  for  ico  guineas,  June  7th. 
The  prince  of  Wales  orders  his  whole  ftud  to  be 
difpofed  of  by  auftion,  to  enable  him  to  liqui- 
date his  debts. 
1^87  The  king  of  Prufiia  eftablifhes  a  court  of  ho- 
nour  for  the  purpofe  of  fupprtffing  duelling. 
A   meeting  of  notables  convened  by  the  king 
of  France  for  rctorniing  abufes  relating  to  the 
fubjeft  of  finance,  January  loth. 
Two   rtiips   failed   from   Gravefend   with  black 
people  on  board,  for  a  new  fettlcment  at  Sier- 
ra Leone,  January  9th. 
The  king  of  Poland  has  an  interview  with  hev 

imperial  majcfty  at  Kiow,  March  •}th. 
Nine  (hips  failed  for  Botany  Bay  from  Spithead 

with  convidls,  21  ft. 
A  motion   in   parliament   for  repealing  the  left 

and  corporation  acts,  28th. 
M.  deCalonneisdifmiffed  from  office,  April  icth. 
Mr  Haftings  impeached  at  the  bar  of  the  houfe 
of  lords.  May  10th. 

— — petitions  to  be  admitted  to  bail,  lid. 

The  fum  of  i6l,oco].   voted  for  the  liquidation 

of  the  Prince  of  Wales's  debts,  24th. 
The  Hartwell  Eall  Indiaman  loft  off  the  ifland 

of  Bona  Vifta,  24th. 
Two  fatellites  belonging  to  Georgium  Sidus  dif- 

covered  by  Dr  Herfchtl,  June  7th. 
The   Ruffian   ambaffador  at  Conftantinople  im- 

prifoned,  Aiiguft  16th. 
The  Pruflian  troops  under  the  duke  of  Brunf- 

wick  take  poffeCion  of  Utrecht,  Sept.  jyth. 
Twenty-three   fail   of  the  line  put  into  commif- 
fion,   and  feventeen   new  admirals  appointed, 
Sept.  24th. 
The   Pruffians   gain    polTcffion   of  Amfterdam, 

Odober  nth. 
A  moft  remarkable  aurora  borcalis  appears,  13th. 
Lord  George  Gordon   apprehended,   and  com- 
mitted  to  Newgate,  December  7th. 
1788  Died  at    Bryngwyn   in   Radnorfhire  fix  perfons. 
during  the  month  of  January,   whofe  united 
ages  made  up  644  years. 
A  new  copper  coinage   of  halfpence  begins  to 

circulate  in  Britain,  July  19th. 
WilliamErodieaudGeorgeSmith  tried  for  break- 
ing into  the  general  escife  oflice  for  Scotland, 
and  fcntcnccd  to  be  executed,  September  ift. 
A  dreadful  hurricane  at  Martinico  laid  many  pa- 
rifhes  wafte,  and  deprived  multitudes  of  their 
exiftence,  Auguft  I4tb. 
The  king  of  France  aboliftied  the  torture,   and 
ordained  that  every  accused  perfon  (hall  have 
counlel   immediately   afTigned    him,    October 
1 8th.     He  ordered  alfo,  that  a  majority  of  one 
may  acquit  the   accufed,   while  three  are  re- 
quired  to  condemn. 
An  iron  barge  built  by  John  Wilkifon,   Efq. 
at  Wilby  wharf  Sbrewfbury,   was  launched, 


drawing  only  fight  inches  water,  a:.d  moving 
very  eafily  on  that  element,  November  7th. 

His   Britannic   majefty   is  fcized  with  a  fcvtre 

indifpofition,  October  17th. 
A  new  comet  in  the  conftellation  of  Urfa  Ma- 
jor, difcovered  by    M.  MclTier  aftronomer  at 
Paris,  November  26th. 
1789  Coins  bearing  date    1057   were  found  beneath  , 
the  foundation  of  the  old  markethoufe  at  Farn- 
ham. 

Another  fatellite  difcovered  by  Dr  Herfchel  be- 
longing to  Saturn. 

Earthquake  at  Comrie,  November  3d. 

Foundation  ftone  of  that  magnificent  ftruflure, 
the  univerhty  of  Edinburgh,  laid  by  the  Right 
Honourable  Francis  Lord  Napier,  grand  maf- 
ter.mafon  of  Scotland,  November  1 6th. 

Phipps  (father  and  fon)  hanged  for  forgery, 
September  5th. 

Revolution  of  France  is  begun  and  gradually 
advanced. 

General  Wa{hington  makes  a  fplendid  entrance 
into  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  where  a  funip- 
tuous  entertainment  is  provided  for  him  by 
the  joyful  citizens,  April  22d. 
An  excellent  and  cheap  dye  invented  in  Germany. 
Dr  Withers  fentenccd  to  12  months  imprifon- 
ment,  to  pay  a  fine  of  col.  and  to  find  fecu- 
ritv  for  five  years,  himfelf  in  5C0I.  and  two 
others  in  2  i;ol.  each,  for  defaming  the  charac- 
ter of  Mrs  Fitzherbert,  November  21ft. 

The  fum  of  26 ll.   3s.  voted  to  Brook  Watfon, 
Efq.  to  defray  the  expences  of  a  new  invent- 
ed  method  of  cultivating  hemp,    Decembev,. 
14th. 

1790  Exile  of  the  Duke  de  Orleans. 
Bed  of  juftice  iiiftituted  in  France. 
Calamitous  ftate  of  affairs  in  that  country. 
The  archbifhop  of  Touloufe  difmiifed  from  of- 
fice. 

A  convention  figned  at  the  Efcurial  between  his 
Britannic  majefty  and  the  king  of  Spain,  Oc- 
tober 28th. 

A  memorial  of  the  court  of  Spain  delivered  to 
Mr  Fitzherbert,  June  13th. 

M.  Montmorin's  letter  to  the  national  afTembly 
of  France. 

Louis  XVI.  delivers  a  fpeech  to  the  national 
afTembly. 

A  blackbird's  neft  with  four  eggs  found  Decem- 
ber 25th,  near  Nuneham  in  Oxfordlhire. 

1 79 1  Serious  riots  at  Paris. 

The  Tiers  Elat  conftitute  themfelves  a  national 

afTembly. 
Paris  is  furrounded  by  the  military  at  the  dcfire 

of  the  king. 
Prifons  fet  open  by  the  mob,  and  a  great  famine 

in  Paris,   whether  real  or  artificial  is  involved 

in  obfcurity. 
M.  Necker  is  difmiifed  from  office,   and  the  Ba- 

rtile  demolillied. 
M.    I^a  Fayette  appointed  commander  in  chief 

of  the  national  guard. 
M.  Necker  is  recalled  with  every  demonllration 

of  joy. 
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After      1791  A  moft  horrid  infurredlion   takes  place  on  the 

Chriit-  jth  of  October. 

^~~"v— '  'Yhe  royal  family  comes  from  Verfailles  to  Paris. 

The  abolition  of  orders  decreed  by  the  aflembly. 

The  ifland  of  Corfica  united  to  France. 

The   unpopular  and  opprcfiive  tax  on  fait  abo- 

lifhed. 
M.  Necker  again   refigns,   about  which  time  a 

riot  breaks  out  at  Paris,  and  a  fcrious  mutiny 

in  the  harbour  of  Breft. 
Foreign  powers  combine  again  (I  France. 
The  king  of  France  flies,   is  apprehended,   and 

returns. 
The  city  of  Paris  put  under  martial  law. 
The  Netherlands  revolt  from  Germany. 
Peace  is  concluded  between  Auftna  and  Pruffia, 

and  between  Piuffia  and  Sweden. 
The  grand  vizier  is  difgraced,  and  dies. 
-^  peace  concluded  between  Ruffia  and  Conftan- 

tinopk. 
A  convention  is  entered  into  with  Spain  relative 

to  Nootka  Sound. 
War  carried  on  in  India  with  Tippoo  Saib. 
The  Britiih  parliament  is  dilTolved,  and  the  new 

parliament   is  foon  after  opened  by  a  fpeech 

from  the  throne. 
A  bill  is  prefented  in  the  Briti(h  parliament  for 

the  relief  of  Proteftant  Catholics. 
The  French  conftitution  fettled  by  the  affem- 

bly,   and  prefented  to  the  king,   September 

Accepted  of  by  the  king,  13th. 
1792  VVafhington's  fpeech  to  both  houfes  of  congrefs, 

O&ober  25th. 
A  treaty  between  Britain  and  Pruffia  relative  to 

the  marriage  of  the  duke  of  York  with  Fre- 

derica  Charlotte. 
Guftavus  III.  of  Sweden  is  aflaffinated  by  An- 

karftrom. 
General  Dillon   is  inhumanly   murdered  by  his 

own  foldiers. 
M.   Rochambcau  refigns  the  command  of  the 

French  army  in  the  north,  and  is  fucceeded  by 

M.  Luckiier. 
Horrible  outrages  are  committed  in  Paris  on  the 

20th  June. 
The  French  arms  are  vlftorious  in  the  Nether- 
lands. 
A  petition  is  prefented  to  the  afTembly,  praying 

for  the  depofition  of  Louis  XVI. 
The  palace  is  abandoned  by  the  royal  family  of 

France,    and   attacked   by    the   federates,   at 

which  time  the  Swifs  guards  are  maffacred. 
Louis  is  depofed,   and  he  and  his  family  impri- 

foned. 
War    proclaimed   by    the    aflembly   of   France 

againft  the  king  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia, 

April  20th. 
The  king  of  the   French  writes  a  coniidential 

letter  to  the  ting  of  Great  Britain. 
A   manifefto  againft  the   French  revolution   by 

the  emperor   of  Germany   and  the   king  of 

PrulTia. 
The  French   national  aflembly  proceeds  to  the 
trial 'of  the  king.     He  is  condemned  and«xe- 
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cuted,  Jan.  Ji.  after  which  M.  Chauvelin  is 
difmifled  from  London. 
Dumouricr  arrefts  the  commifiioners  fent  to 
bring  him  to  the  bar  of  the  convention,  and 
fends  them  as  prifoners  to  the  Auftrians.  He 
finally  abandons  the  caufc  of  France  as  hope- 
lefs  and  delperate.  He  is  fucceeded  by  Ge- 
neral Dampier. 
The  BrifTotine  party  is  denounced  by  the  people 

of  Paris. 
Marat  is  committed  to  the  Abbey,  but  foon  rf- 
leafed,  and  aflaffinated  at  laft  by  a  female  from 
Normandy. 
An  expedition  is  undertaken  againfl;  Dunkirk, 

which  is  rendered  abortive. 
•General  Cuftine,  the  queen,  the  deputies  of  the 
Gironde,    Manuel,    Houchard,    Bailly,    Bar- 
nave,   Rabaut,    the  duke  of  Orleans  and  Ma- 
dame  Roland,  are  condemned  and  executed. 
£34^  Moira   makes  an  unfucccefsful  defcent  on 

the  toaft  of  France. 
Toulon  furrenders  to  the  Britiih,  but  is  retaken 
by  the  French. 
1794  Earl  Stanhope  moves  that  the   French  republic 
be  acknowledged  by  Britain. 
Mr  Adam   propofes   to  amend  the  criminal  lawr 
of  Scotland,    which   gives  rife  to  interefting 
debates. 
The  firfl;  reading  of  a  bill  for  fufpending  the  Ha- 
beas Corpus  aft  is  protefted  againft,  May  22. 
Proteft  againft  the  vote  of  thanks  to  Lord  Hood, 

June  17. 
The  king  of  Pruffia  withdraws  from  the  coali- 
tion. 
A  hill  is  brought  into  parliament  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  flave-trade,   and  rejefted  by  the 
lords. 
General  Fitzpatrick  moves  for  an   inquiry  into 

the  reafons  of  M.  la  Fayette's  imprifonment. 
A  motion  for  peace  with  France  is  made  by  the 

duke  of  Bedford  and  Mr  Fox. 
Thanks  are  voted  by  both  houfes  to  Lord  Howe, 

Sir  Charles  Grey,  and  Sir  John  Jervis. 
That  valuable  initrument  the  telegraph  is  invent- 
ed by  the  French. 
The  bold  eloquence  of  Billaud  Varennes,   and 
Tallicn,   opens  the  eyes  of  France  refpedling 
the  ambitious  views  of  that  fanguinary  mon- 
fter  Maximik'an  Robefpierre,  who  is  condemn- 
ed and  executed  {  28lh  June),  with  about  20 
of  his  diabolical  coadjutors. 
General  Clairtait  is  defeated,    and  Louvain  and 

Namur  are  taken  by  the  French. 
A  treaty  is  entered  into  between   Sweden   and 
Denmark,   and   neutral  powers  oblige  Britain 
to  indemnify  them  for  their  lofles. 
1795  La  Pique  of  38  guns  captured  by  Vice  admiral 
Caldwell,  Jan.  4. 
Admiral   Hotham   captures   two   French   Ihips, 
Ca-ira  of  80,   and   the  Cenfeur  of   74  guns, 
March  i6. 
Warren  Haftings  acquitted  of  the  ferious  char- 
ges preferred   againft  him   by   a   majority  of 
the  houfe  of  peers,  April  2j. 
The  Boyne  of  98  guns  is  blown  up  at  Spithead, 

but 
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but  not  fo  much  damage  done  to  adjacent  vef- 
fels  as  tliere  was  reafon  to  dread,  all  her  guns 
being  loaded.  May  4. 

Captain  Anthony  James  Pye  Molloy  difmifled 
from  the  command  of  the  Caifar  of  74  guns, 
for  neglecl  of  duty. 

Some  (liips  of  war  belonging  to  the  French  taken 
by  tlie  fleet  under  the  command  of  Admiral 
Bridport,  23d  June. 

Leopold  brother  to  the  eaiperor  of  Germany 
died  Augufl  ic. 

La  Minerve  of  42  guns  captured  by  Captain 
Towry,  June  24. 

The  beautiful  church  of  St  Paul's,  Covent-garden, 
totally  confumed  by  fire,  Sept.  19. 

A  {hock  of  an  earthquake  felt  through  mod  of 
the  town  of  Birmingham,  Nov.  23. 
1796.  A  (lone  was  thrown  at  his  Britannic  majefty's 
carriage  on  his  way  from  Pall-mall  to  Buck- 
ingham-houfe,  which  broke  a  window  and 
greatly  alarmed  Lady  Harrington,  Feb.  I. 
A  reward  of  lorol.  was  offered  for  the  ap- 
prehenCon  of  the  criminal,  but  without  ef- 
fea. 

Admiral  Cornwallis  is  tried  on  board  the  Orion, 
for  afting  contrary  to  orders  received  from  the 
admiralty,  and  acquitted,  April  17. 

Sir  Sidney  Smith  tsken  by  the  French  at  Havre, 
April. 

L'Unitc,  a  French  frigate  of  38  guns,  taken  by 
Captain  Cole,  and  La  Virginie  of  44  by  Sir 
Edward  Pcllew,  April  13.  and  20. 

Crofsfield  for  attempting  to  alTaflinate  his  maje- 
fty,  was  tried  and  acquitted,  May  20. 

Les  Trois  Coleurs  of  10,  and  La  Blonde  of  16 
guns.capturedby  Sir  EdwardPelJew,May  1  8.; 
and  La  Tribune  of  44  guns  by  Captain  Mar- 
tin, fame  month. 

Two  houfes  fell  down  in  Clare-market,  in  the 
ruins  of  which  17  perfons  were  unfortunately 
buried,  June  27. 

The  Amphion  frigate  of  32  guns  blown  up  at 
Plymouth,  when  about  260  lives  were  loft, 
Sept.  22. 

The  emprefs  Catharine  II.  of  Ruffi?  died  at  her 
palace  of  an  apopleftic  fit,  Nov.  i  7. 
1797  Part  of  a  French  fliiet  came  to  anchor  in  Bantry 
bay,  having  on  board  an  army  of  2^,000  men, 
under  the  command  of  General  Hoclie  ;  but 
afterwards  weighed  and  flood  out  to  fea,  Ja- 
nuary 2. 

The  flceple  of  a  church  near  Norwich  fell  down 
while  the  bell  was  ringing  for  public  worfhip, 
Jan.  8. 

La  Mufette  of  22,  and  Deux  Amis  of  14  guns, 
captured  by  the  Britifli  and  lent  into  Cork, 
Jan.  14. 

The  city  of  Savannah  nearly  confumed  to  a(he» 
by  fire. 

Sir  John  Jcrvis,  with  a  fleet  of  15  fail,  engages 
a  Spanilh  fleet  of  27  fail  of  the  line,  which  he 
defeats,  taking  the  Salvador  del  Mundo  and 
San  Jofef  of  i  J2  guns  each;  the  San  Nicolas 
of  80  and  San  Yfidro  of  74  guns,  February 
14. 
Vol.  VL  Part  I. 
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The  iQand  of  Trinidad  furrcnders  to  the  Britifh  After 
forces  under  the  command  of  Sir  Ralph  A  her-  ChnO. 
crpmbie.  " 

Alarming  fymptoms  of  a  mutiny  appear  among 
the  feamen  of  the  Britifli  fleet,  May  7. 

The  nuptial  ceremonies  are  ('ilemnized  between 
the  prince  of  Wirtembcrg  Stutgard  and  C!i3r- 
lotte  Augufla  Matilda,  eldefl  daughter  v(  -ila 
Britannic  majefly  George  HI.  May  j8. 

Lord  Malmfbury  appointed  minifter  plenipoten- 
tiary from  the  court  of  Britain  to  France  for 
negociating  a  treaty  of  peace,  July  i. 

About  30  French  war  vefTcls  of  different  dimen- 
fions  taken  or  deftroyed  by  the  fquadron  un-- 
der  Sir  J.  B.  Warren,  between  17th  July  and 
6th  of  September 

A  defperate  engagement  off  Camperdown  be- 
tween Admirals  Duncan  and  De  Winter, 
when  the  latter  is  totally  defeated  by  the  for- 
mer, with  the  lofs  of  1 1  fhips. 

1798  Le  Duguay  Trouin,  a  French  privateer,  captu- 

red by  Captain  Frazer  of  his  majefty's  fbip 
Shannon,  Feb.  3. 

A  powder-mill  belonging  to  Mr  Harvey  is  blown 
up,  which  demolilhes  feveral  adjacent  build- 
ings, and  kills  three  of  the  workmen,  April 
25- 

L'Hercule,  a  French  fhip  of  74  guns,  captured 
by  the  Mars,  April  2r. 

Rebels  in  the  Curragh  of  Kildare,  Ireland,  lay 
down  their  arms.  May  29. 

Wexford  rebels  defeated  with  great  lofs  and 
flaughter,  June  10. 

Propofals  of  the  Irifh  rebels  rejefted  by  General 
Lake,  June  22. 

The  Prlncefs  Amelia  Eaft  Indiaman  accidental- 
ly burnt  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar,  and  40  of 
her  crew  perifhed,  April  5. 

An  engagement  at  Caillebar  between  General 
Lake  and  a  party  of  French  landed  in  Ire- 
land, Auguft  27. 

A  dreadful  engagement  between  the  Britifli  fleet 
under  the  command  of  Sir  Horatio  Nelfon, 
and  the  French  fleet  commanded  by  Admiral 
Bruys,  off  the  mouth  of  the  Nile,  when  nin,c 
fail  of  the  line  belonging  to  the  French  were 
taken,  three  burnt,  one  funk,  and  four  efca- 
pcd,  Aug.  I. 

The  yellow-fever,  which  carried  oft  30CO  people 
in  New- York,  in  a  few  months,  happily  ceafed 
to  rage,  Nov.  15. 

1799  A  dreadful  (hock  of  an  earthquake  was  felt  at 

Guernfey  on  the  night  of  the  6th. 

A  defperate  battle  fought  between  the  Arch- 
duke Charles  and  General  Jouidon  at  Stock- 
afh,  March  iy 

La  Vigie  of  14,  and  Anacreon  privateer  of  16 
guns,  taken  by  his  Britannic  majefty's  fliip 
Champion,  Captain  Graham  commander,  Ju- 
ly 2- 

Three  frigates  captured  by  the  Centaur,  J.  Wood 
commander,  June  19. 

Mantua  lurrenderg  to  the  Auftrlans,  June  3c. 

The  Britifh  forces  dcftincd  to  invade  Holland 
begin  to  difembark,  27th  Auguft. 
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Seven  (liips  of  wsr,  and  13  Iiidiamen  and  tranf- 
ports,  taken  in  the  Nieuve  Diep  by  Admiral 
Mitchell,  Auguit  27. 

Seringapatam  fiinenders  to  the  Britifli  forces, 
when  TIppoo  Sultan  is  flaiii,  4th  May. 

A  Spanifli  frigate  called  Thetis,  with  a  valuable 
cargo  on  board,  furreiiders  to  Captain  Young 
of  the  Ethalion,  16th  OAober. 

Britith  and  Ruffian  forces  obliged  to  evacuate 
Holland,  November. 

La  Furet  of  I  4  guns  ftrikes  to  the  Viper  cutter, 
Lieutenant  Pcngclly  commander,  26th  De- 
cember. 

1 800  Three   French   privateers  and  one  Spanifh  cap- 

tured  by   the   Ariftocrat,    Lieutenant  Wray, 
January. 

A  French  ktter  of  marque  with  i  2  four  pounders 
and  30  men  taken  by  a  Britifh  long  boat. 

His  Britannic  majefty's  (hip  Repulfe  of  64  guns 
loft,  and  a  number  of  the  crew  perifhed,  9th 
March. 

A  convention  between  the  ambalTadors  of  the 
Ottoman  Porte  and  General  Defaix,  figned  at 
El  Arifch,  24th  January,  by  which  the  French 
troops  were  permitted  to  return  to  their  own 
country. 

His  Britannic  majefty's  (hip  Danae  carried  into 
Brcft  by  the  mutineers  on  board,  27th  March. 

Genereux  of  71  guns  captured  by  the  Nor- 
thumberland  and  Foudroyant,  February  18. 

A  French  privateer  of  22  guns  captured  by  the 
Amethyft,  Captain  Cook  commander,  31ft 
March. 

His  Britannic  majefty  fhot  at  in  the  theatre. 
May  16th,  by  a  maniac  of  the  name  of  Had- 
field. 

The  queen  Charlotte  of  loo  guns  is  burnt  off 
Leghorn,  and  the  gallant  crew  pcrifli,  17th 
March. 

The  French  (hip  of  war  Guillaume  Tell  of  86 
guns  and  1000  men  furrenders  to  the  Lion, 
Penelope,  and  Foudroyant,  March  30. 

Le  Cerbere  of  feven  guns  and  87  men  taken  by 
a  boat's  crew  of  20  men,  commanded  by  Lieu- 
tenant Coghlan. 

A  number  of  veflels  with  valuable  cargoes  cap. 
tured  by  La  Girone  French  privateer,  Au- 
guft. 

Unfuccefsful  expedition  againft  Ferrol,  Auguft. 

The  French  garrifon  of  La  Valette  furrendercd 
to  the  allied  forces  at  Malta,  4th  September. 

His  Britannic  majefty's  (hip  Marlborough  of  74 
guns,  was  completely  wrecked  off  Belleifle, 
4th  November. 

La  Venus  of  32  guns  captured  by  the  Indefati- 
gable and  Fifgard,  Oftober  24. 
-  A  moll  dreadful  ftorm  at  London,  which  un- 
roofed many  houfes,  blew  down  others,  tore 
up  numbers  of  trees  by  the  roots,  and  by  the 
effcfts  of  which  lome  lives  were  loft,  9th 
November, 

1801  An  embargo  laid  on   all   Ruffian,   Danifh,   and 

Swedifh  veffels  in  the  ports  of  Great  Britain, 
14th  January. 


The  united  parliament  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land met  for  the  firft  time,  January  Z2. 

Tlie  Invincible  of  74  guns  ran  aground  on  the 
coad  of  Norfolk,  and  was  totally  loft,  when 
about  400  louls  peri/hed,  March. 

A  dreadful  engagement  off  Copenhagen,  be- 
tween the  Danifh  line,  and  the  Brilidi  fleet 
under  Admiral  Paiker  ;  in  which  943  of  the 
Britlfti  were  killed  and  wounded,  April  2. 

Aboukir  furrenders  to  the  Britifh  under  the  com- 
mand of  Sir  Ralpli  Abtrcrombie,  who  recei- 
ved a  mortal  wound  on  the  21ft  March,  ot 
which  that  great  officer  died  on  the  2Sth. 

The  French  attacked  at  Rahmanieh,  compelled 
to  retreat  towards  Cairo,  and  purfucd  by  Ge- 
neral Hutchiiifon,  March  9. 

General  Hutchinfcm  takes  550  camels,  and  60O 
French  prifoners.  • 

In  an  engagement  between  a  French  and  Britiih 
fquadron  in  the  bay  of  Algeziras,  the  Hani- 
bal  unfortunately  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy  by  taking  the  ground.  The  Britifh 
fquadron  rendered  uiclcfs,  two  of  84,  one  of 
74  guns,  and  a  large  frigate,  July  5, 

A  ceffation  of  arms  by  fea  and  land  between 
Britain  and  the  French  republic,  refulting  from 
the  iigning  of  preliminaries  of  peace  by  Lord 
Hawkefoury  and  M.  Otto,  Oftober  i. 

Alexandria  furrenders  to  General  Hutchinfon 
on  the  2d  September. 

The Swiftfure  captured  by  Admiral  Gantheaume, 
who  treated  the  crew  witii  the  utmoft  huma- 
nity and  tenderneff. 

1802  Jofeph  Wall,   governor  of  the  ifland  of  Goree 

in  1782,  was  executed  for  ordering  a  ferjeant 
to  receive  800  lalhes,  of  which  he  died,  Ja- 
nuary 28. 

Mr  Muore  arrived  with  the  definitive  treaty  of 
peace  figned  at  Amiens  on  the  27th  March, 
at  four  in  the  afternoon. 

The  flour  mills  at  Bromley,  the  property  of 
MelTrs  Metcalf  and  company,  were  burnt  to 
the  ground,  April  8. 

A  dreadful  fire  broke  out  (May  I  3.)  in  the  town 
of  Bedford,  which  deftroyed  72  houfes,  and 
deprived  about  700  perfons  of  their  all. 

Intercourfe  forbidden  at  Wilmington,  Delaware, 
September  5  ivith  Philadelphia  and  New 
York,  on  account  of  the  yellow  fever. 

A  decifion  obliging  bookfellers  to  publlfh  no 
books  without  the  name  of  the  printer  at  the 
beginning  and  end  of  them,  was  ratified,  20th 
Oclober. 

General  Andreofi,  as  ambaflador  from  France, 
arrived  at  Calais  3d  of  November,  where  he 
was  received  with  difcharges  of  artillery. 
Has  an  audience  of  his  Britannic  majefty, 
17th. 

Lord  Whitworth  prefented  to  Bonaparte  his 
letters  of  credence  as  minifler  plenipotentiary 
from  his  Britannic  majcftv,  December  j. 

1803  A  ferious  rebellion   fuppreficd  in   China,   occa- 

fioned  by  the  cfl'orts  c,f  Ong  Fong,  a  daring 
chief,  at  the  head  of  50,000  men. 

One 


After 
Chrift. ' 
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One  of  the  qneeiis  of  the  Raiah  at  Tanjore  burns 
herfelf  on  the  funeral  pile  of  her  dcceafed  hr.f- 
band,  in  Ipite  of  the  tears  and  intreaties  of  all 
her  relations. 
ifio4  Aftive  meafures  taken  in  Dublin  to  fectire  the 
country  againfl  invafion. 

A  (hip  of  I  200  tons  call  afhore. 

Admiral  Story  with  two  captains  declared  dif- 
graccd,    perjured,    and    infamous,    degraded 
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from   their  ports,   and  bauiiliej  the  republic, 

not  to  return  on  the  pain  of  death,  January 

16. 
A  fplendid  meteor  fcen  at  Perth,  February  7. 
Duke  D'Enghitn  and  other  cmiijrants  feized, 

fent  to  France,  and  executed,  ^Iareh  15. 
The  French  fleet  under  Admirals  Liniiis  engaged 

and  purfued  by  a  fleet  of  Eail  Indiamen,  com 

niandcd  by  Captain  Dance. 
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Chrnncmc-       CHRONOMETER,  in   general,  denotes  any  in- 
.     ^"-        ftrument  or  machine  ufed  in  meafuring  time  ;   fuch  are 
'         dials,  clocks,  watches,  &c.     See  Dial,  &c. 

The  term  chronometer,  however,  is  generally  ufed 
in  a  more  limited  fenfe,  for  a  kind  of  clock  fo  contri 
ved  as  to  meafure  a  fmall  portion  of  time  with  great 
exaclnefs,  even  to  the  fixteenth  part  of  a  fecond  ;  of 
fuch  a  one  there  is  a  dtlcription  in  Defagulier's  ex- 
perimental philofophy,  invented  by  the  late  ingenious 
Mr  George  Graham  ;  which  mull  be  allowed  to  be 
of  great  nfe  for  meafuring  fmall  portions  of  time  in 
aftronomical  obfervations,  the  time  of  the  fall  of  bo- 
dies, the  velocity  of  running  waters,  &c.  But  long 
fpaces  ot  time  cannot  be  meafured  by  it  with  fufficient 
exac\nefs,  unlefs  its  pendulum  be  made  to  vibrate  in  a 
cycloid  ;  becaufe  otherwife  it  is  liable  to  err  confider- 
ably,  as  all  clocks  are  which  have  fiiort  pendulums  that 
fwing  in  large  arches  of  a  circle. 

There  have  been  feveral  machines  contrived  for 
meafuring  time,  under  the  name  of  chronometers,  up- 
on principles  very  diiterent  from  thofe  on  which  clocks 
and  watches  are  conflrutled. 

Plate  CXXXVTI.  Vol.  V.  fig.  I.  reprefents  an  air- 
chronometer,  which  is  conftructed  in  the  following  man- 
ner :  Provide  a  glafs  tube  of  about  an  inch  in  diame- 
ter, and  three  or  four  feet  long  :  the  diameter  of  the 
infide  of  this  tiibe  muft  be  precilely  equal  in  every  part : 
at  the  bottom  muft  be  a  fmall  hole,  clofcly  covered  with 
a  valve.  In  the  tube  place  a  pilton,  E.  fig.  2.  which 
~  is  made  to  fit  it  exaclly,  and  mull  be  oiled,  that  it  may 
move  in  the  tube  with  the  greateft  freedom  ;  in  this 
piilon  there  is  a  cock  that  (huts  quite  clofe  ;  and  from 
the  top  of  it  there  goes  a  cord  F,  which  pafFes  through 
the  handle  G.  The  cock  of  the  pi(ton  being  clofed, 
it  is  to  be  let  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  tube,  and  be- 
ing then  drawn  up  to  the  top,  the  air  will  then  ru(h  in 
by  tl]e  valve  at  the  bottom  of  the  tube,  and  fupport  the 
piilon.  You  are  then  to  turn  the  cock,  fo  as  to  make 
a  very  fmall  vent  ;  and  the  air  pafTmg  (lowly  through 
that  vent,  the  piilon  will  gradually  defceinl  and  /how 
the  hour,  either  by  lines  cut  in  tlie  tube  with  a  dia- 
mond, or  marked  with  paint,  or  by  fmall  flips  of  pa- 
per painted  on  the  glals.  If  this  tluonometer  (hould 
go  too  fail  or  too  ilow,  it  may  be  eafily  regulated  by 
altering  the  pofition  ot  the  cock  in  the  pilton,  as  it  is 
on  that  the  wliole  depends. 

If,  inilead  of  marking  the  tube,  you  would  have 
the  time  ihown  by  a  dial,  it  may  be  caiily  effccled  by 
}>iacing  an  axis,  to  which  the  hand  ot  the  dial  is  fixed, 
dirtftly  oxtz   llie    tube,    and    winding    the   ftrin^   to 
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which  the   piilon   is  joined  round  that  axis  ;   for  thenChrnnomei 
as  the   piilon   defcends,   the  axis  will  gradually  turn       ''■"• 
the  hand,  and  /how  the  hour  ;  but  it  muft  be  obferved,         '■ 
that  as  the  defcent  of  the  piilon  is  not  conllantly  re- 
gular, on  account  of  the  decreafe  of  refiftance  from  the 
quantity  of  the  fubjacent  air  as  the  piilon  defcends,  the 
axis  therctore  mull  not  be  a  regular  cylinder,   but  co- 
nical like  the  fufee  of  a  watch,    as  in  fig.  3.   by  which 
means  the  motion  of  the  hand  of  the  dial  will  be  con- 
tlant  and  regular. 

Fig.  4.  reprefents  a  lamp-chronometer.  It  confills 
of  a  chamber  lamp  A,  which  is  a  cylindrical  veflll 
about  three  inches  high,  and  one  inch  diameter,  placed 
in  the  ftand  B.  The  infide  of  this  velTcl  mull  be  every- 
where exactly  of  the  fame  diameter.  To  the  Hand 
B  is  fixed  the  handle  C,  which  fupports  the  frame 
DEFG,  about  12  inches  high,  and  four  wide.  This 
frame  is  to  be  covered  with  oiled  paper,  and  divided 
into  twelve  equal  parts  by  horizontal  lines  ;  at  the 
end  of  which  are  wrote  the  numbers  for  the  hours, 
from  I  to  12,  and  between  the  horizontal  lines  are 
diagonals  that  are  divided  into  halves,  quarters,  &c. 
On  the  handle  B,  and  clofe  to  the  glafs,  is  fixed  the 
ftyle  or  gnomon  H.  Now,  as  the  dillance  01  the  ilyle 
from  the  flame  of  the  lamp  is  only  half  an  inch,  if  the 
diftance  of  the  frame  from  the  ttyle  is  only  fix  inches, 
then,  while  the  float  that  contains  the  light  defcends 
by  the  decreaie  of  the  oil  one  inch,  the  iliadow  of  the 
ftyle  on  the  frame  will  afcend  twelve  inches,  that  is,  its 
whole  length,  and  (how  by  its  progreifion  the  regular 
increafe  of  the  hours,  with  their  feveral  divifions.  It 
is  abfolutely  necelTary,  however,  that  the  oil  ufed  in 
this  lamp  be  always  of  the  fame  fcit  and  quite  pure, 
and  that  the  wick  alfo  be  conkantly  of  the  fame  fize 
and  fubllance,  as  it  is  on  thefe  circunillancts,  and  the 
uniform  figure  of  the  velTcl,  that  the  regular  piogrefs 
of  the  Ihadow  depends. 

Chronometer,  among  muficians,  an  inCrument 
invented  by  Loulie,  a  French  mufician,  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  meafuring  time  by  means  of  a  pendulum.  The 
form  of  the  inilrument,  as  dcfcribed  hy  him,  is  that  ot 
an  Ionic  pilaller,  and  is  thus  delcribcd  by  Malcolm  in 
bis  Treatife  of  Mullc,  p.  407. — "  The  chronometer 
confills  of  a  large  ruler  or  board,  fix  ftct  or  72  inches 
long,  to  be  fct  on  end  ;  it  is  divided  into  its  inches, 
and  the  raimbers  fct  fo  as  to  count  upwards;  and  at 
every  divifion  there  is  a  fmall  round  hole  through 
whofe  centre  the  line  of  divifion  runs.  At  the  top  of 
this  ruler,  about  an  inch  above  the  divifion  7?,  and 
perpendicular  to  the  ruler,  is  inferted  a  fmall  piece  of 
P.  2  wood. 
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01  ronomc-  wood,  in  the  -upper  liJe  ot"  which  there  is  a  groove, 
";f  hollowed  along  from  the  end  that  ftaiids  out  to  that 
which  is  fixed  in  the  ruler,  and  near  each  end  of  it  a 
_  hole  is  made  ;  through  thefe  holes  a  pendulum  cord  is 
drawn,  which  runs  in  the  groove  :  at  that  end  of  the 
cord  which  comes  through  the  hole  furtheil  Irom  the 
ruler,  the  ball  is  hung  :  and  at  the  other  end  there  is 
a  fmall  wooden  pin,  which  can  be  put  in  any  of  the 
holes  of  tlie  ruler:  when  the  pin  is  in  the  uppermoft  hole 
at  72,  then  the  pendulum  from  the  top  to  the  centre 
of  the  ball  muft  be  exaflly  72  inches  ;  and  therefore, 
whatever  hole  of  the  ruler  it  is  put  in,  the  pendulum' 
will  be  juft  fo  many  inches  as  that  figure  at  the  hole 
denotes.  The  manner  of  ufmg  the  machine  is  this  : 
The  compofer  lengthens  or  fliorteiis  his  pendulum,  till 
one  vibration  be  equal  to  the  defigned  length  of  his 
bar,  and  then  the  pin  ftvnids  at  a  certain  divifion, 
which  marks  the  length  of  the  pendulum  ;  and  this 
number  being  fet  with  the  cliff  at  the  beginning  of 
the  fong,  is  a  direAion  for  others  how  to  ufe  the 
chronometer  in  meafuring  the  time  according  to  the 
compofer's  defign  :  for  with  the  number  is  fet  the 
note,  crotchet,  or  minim,  whofe  value  he  would  have 
the  vibration  to  be  ;  which  in  bri{]<  duple  time  is  beft, 
a  minim  or  half  bar  ;  or  even  a  whole  bar,  when  that 
is  but  a  minim  ;  and  in  flow  time  a  crotchet.  In 
triple  time,  it  would  do  well  to  be  the  third  part  or 
half,  or  fourth  part  of  a  bar ;  and  in  the  fimplc  triples 
that  are  allegro,  let  it  be  a  whole  bar.  And  if,  in 
every  time  that  is  allegro,  the  vibration  is  applied  to 
a  whole  or  half  bar,  pradice  will  teach  us  to  fubdi- 
vide  it  judly  and  equally.  Obfervc,  that,  to  make 
this  machine  of  univerial  uCe,  fome  canonical  raeafure 
of  the  divifions  muft  be  agreed  upon,  that  the  figure 
may  give  a  certain  diredion  for  the  length  of  the  pen- 
dulum. 

CHROSTASIMA,  in  Natural  Hifiory,  a  genus  of 
pellucid  gems,  comprehending  all  thole  which  appear 
of  one  fimple  and  permanent  colour  in  all  lights  ;  fuch 
are  the  diamond,  carbuncle,  ruby,  garntt,  amethytt, 
fapphire,  beryl,  emerald,  and  the  topaz.  See  Dia- 
mond, Carbuncle,  &c. 

CHRYSA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  town  of  Myfia, 
on  the  finus  Adramyttenus  ;  extmdt  in  Pliny's  time  :  it 
had  a  temple  of  Apollo  Sminthtus,  (Homer,  Strabo). 
The  country  of  the  fair  Chryfeis,  who  gave  firll  rife  to 
the  quarrel  between  Agamemnon  and  Achilles. 

CHRYSALIS,  or  AuRELiA.  in  Natural  HiJIory,  a 
ftatc  of  reft  and  feeming  infenfibility,  which  butterflies, 
moths,  and  feveral  other  kinds  of  infeAs,  muft  pafs 
through,  before  they  arrive  at  their  winged  or  moft 
perfedl  ftate. 

In  this  ftate,  no  creatures  afford  fo  beautiful  a  va- 
riety as  the  butterfly  kinds,  and  they  all  pafs  through 
this  middle  ftate  without  one  exception.  The  figure 
of  the  aurelia  or  chryfalis  generally  approaches  to  that 
of  a  cone  ;  or  at  leaft  the  hinder  part  of  it  it  in  this 
ftiape  ;  and  the  creature,  while  in  thi*  ftate,  fcems  to 
have  neither,  legs  nor  wings,  nor  to  have  any  power  of 
walking.  It  feems  indeed  to  have  hardly  fo  much  as 
life.  It  takes  no  nourilhment  in  this  ftate,  nor  has  it  any 
■organs  for  taking  any  ;  and  indeed  its  pofterior  part  is 
.all  that. feems  animated,  this  having  a  power  of  giving 
itfeli  fome  motions.  The  external  covering  ot  the 
-thryfalis  is  csrtilaginous,  and  confiderably  large,  and  is 
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ufuslly  fmooth  and  gloffy  :  but  fome  few  of  them  have  Chryfjli*, 
a  few  hairs  ;   fome  are  alfo  as  hairy  as  the  caterpillars         •  '" 
from  which  they  are  produced  ;  and  others  are  rough, 
and,  as  it  were,  (hagreened  all  over. 

In  all  thefe  there  may  be  dillinguiflied  two  fides; 
the  one  of  which  is  the  back,  the  other  the  belly,  of 
the  animal.  On  the  anterior  part  of  the  latter,  there 
may  always  ,be  diftinguiflied  certain  little  elevations 
running  in  ridges,  and  refembling  the  fillets  wound 
about  mummies:  the  part  whence  thefe  have  their  ori- 
gin. Is  efteemt'd  the  head  of  the  animal.  The  other 
fide,  or  back,  is  fmooth,  and  of  a  rounded  figure  in 
moft  of  the  chryfalifes  ;  but  fome  have  ridges  on  the 
anterior  part,  and  fides  of  this  part  ;  a[id  thefe  ufually 
terminate  in  a  point,  and  make  an  angular  appearance 
on  the  chryfalis. 

From  this  difference  is  drawn  the  firft  general  dif» 
tinftion  of  thefe  bodies.  They  are  by  this  divided  in- 
to two  claffes  ;  the  round  and  the  angular  kinds.  The 
firft  are,  by  the  French  naturalills,  called  feves  ;  from 
the  common  cuftom  ot  calling  the  chryfalis  of  the  filk- 
worm,  which  Is  round,  b)'  this  name. 

There  is  fomething  more  regular  in  this  dlftlnftion 
than  might  at  firft  be  conceived  ;  for  the  divifion  is 
continued  from  the  fly-ftate  :  the  rounded  chryfilifes 
being  almoft  all  produced  by  the  phaUnx  or  moths  ; 
and  the  angular  ones  by  the  pafiFios,  or  day-flies. 
There  are  feveral  fubordinate  dlftlnttions  of  thefe 
kinds  ;  but,  in  general,  they  are  lefs  different  from  one 
another  than  the  caterpillars  from  whence  they  are 
produced. 

The  head  of  thofe  of  the  firft  clafs  ufually  termi- 
nates itfelf  by  two  angular  parts,  which  ftand  feparate 
one  from  the  other,  and  refenible  a  pair  of  horns.  On 
the  back,  eminences  and  marks  are  difcovered,  which 
imagination  may  form  into  eyes,  nofe,  chin,  and  other 
parts  ot  the  human  face. 

There  is  a  great  variety  and  a  great  deal  of  beauty 
in  the  figures  and  arrangement  of  the  eminences  and 
fpots  on  the  other  parts  of  the  body  ot  the  chrylalifes  of 
different  kinds.  It  is  a  general  obfervatlon,  that  tliofe 
chryfalifes  which  are  terminated  by  a  fingle  horn,  af- 
ford day-butterflies  of  the  kind  of  thofe  which  hare 
buttoned  antennas,  and  whofe  wings,  in  a  ftate  of  reft, 
cover  the  under  part  of  their  body,  and  which  ufe  all 
their  fix  legs  In  walking,  thofe  of  many  other  kinds 
ufing  only  four  of  them.  Thofe  chryfalifes  which  are 
terminated  by  two  angular  bodies,  and  which  are  co- 
vered with  a  great  number  of  fpines,  and  have  the  fi- 
gure of  a  human  face  on  their  back  in  the  gieatefl 
perfedion,  afford  butterflies  of  the  day  kind  ;  and  of 
that  clafs  the  charadfers  of  which  are,  their  walking 
on  four  legs,  and  ufing  the  other  two,  that  is,  the  an- 
terior part,  in  the  manner  of  arms  or  hands.  The 
chryfalifes  which  have  two  angular  bodies  on  their 
heads,  but  fhorter  than  thofe  of  the  preceding,  and 
wtiofe  back  (hows  but  a  faint  Iketch  of  the  human  face, 
and  which  have  fewer  fpines,  and  thole  lefs  fharp, 
always  turn  to  that  fort  of  butterfly,  the  upper  wings 
of  which  are  divided  into  fcgments,  one  of  which  is 
fo  long  as  to  reprefent  a  tail,  and  whofe  under  wings 
are  folded  over  the  upper  part  of  the  back.  A  careful 
obfervatlon  will  ellablllh  many  more  rules  of  this  kind, 
whicli  are  not  fo  perfeft  as  to  be  free  from  all  excep- 
tions ;  yet  are  of  great  ufe,  as  they  teach  us  in  gene- 
ral 
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ral  what  fort  of  fly  we  are  to  expeft  from  the  chryfalis, 
of  which  \vc  know  not  the  caterpillar,  and  therefore 
can  only  juJgc  from  appearances. 

Thcfe  are  the  principal  dlfFcrences  of  the  anjruhr 
chryfalifes  ;  the  round  ones  alfo  have  tluir  different 
marks  not  lefs  regular  than  thofe. 

The  greater  number  of  the  round  chryfalifes  have 
the  hinder  part  of  their  body  of  the  figure  of  a  cone  ; 
but  the  upper  end,  which  ought  to  be  its  circular  plane 
bafe,  is  ufuallv  bent  and  rounded  into  a  fort  of  knee  ; 
this  is  ufually  called  the  head  of  the  chryfalis  ;  but 
there  are  alfo  fome  of  tliis  kind,  the  head  of  which  is 
terminated  by  a  nearly  plane  furfacc  :  fome  of  the 
creeping  ten-legged  caterpillars  give  chryfalifes  of  this 
kind,  which  have  eacli  of  them  two  eminences  that 
feeai  to  bring  them  towards  the  angular  kind. 

Among  the  angular  chryfalifes  there  are  fome  whofe 
colours  feem  as  worthy  our  obfervation  as  the  fliapes 
of  the  others.  Many  of  them  appear  fuperbly  clothed 
in  gold.  Thefe  elegant  fpecies  have  obtained  the 
name  ot  chrvfalis  and  aurelia,  which  are  derived  from 
Greek  and  Latin  words,  fignifying  gold  ;  and  from 
thefe  all  other  bodies  of  the  fame  kind  have  been  cal- 
led by  the  fame  names,  though  lefs,  or  not  at  all,  en- 
titled to  them.  As  fome  kinds  are  tlius  gilded  all 
over,  fo  others  are  ornamented  with  this  gay  appear- 
ance in  a  more  fparing  manner,  having  only  a  tew 
fpots  of  it  in  different  places  on  their  back  and  belly. 
Thefe  obvious  marks,  however,  are  not  to  be  de 
pended  upon  as  certain  qharafters  of  dilb'ndlion  ;  for 
accidents  in  the  formation  of  the  chrylalis  may  alter 
them  ;  and  thofe  which  naturally  would  have  been 
gilded  all  over,  may  be  fometimes  only  fo  in  part  ; 
and  either  thefe  or  the  others  may,  by  accident,  be  fo 
formed,  as  to  fhow  nothing  of  this  kind  at  all,  but  be 
only  of  a  dulky  brown.  Thofe,  however,  which  have 
neither  filver  nor  gold  to  recommend  them  to  your 
eyes,  do  not  want  other  colours,  and  thofe  beautifully 
variegated.  Some  of  them  are  all  over  of  an  elegant 
green,  as  in  the  chryfalis  of  the  fennel  caterpillar; 
others  of  an  elegant  yellow  ;  and  fome  of  a  bright 
greeniih  tinge,  variegated  with  fpots  of  a  fiiiniiig 
black  J  we  have  a  very  beautiful  inftance  of  this  lalf 
kind  in  the  chryfalis  of  the  elegant  cabbage  caterpillar. 
The  general  colour  of  the  chryfalis  of  the  common 
butterflies,  however,  is  broi<"n. 

Some  are  alfo  of  a  fine  deep  black  ;  and  of  thefe 
many  are  fo  fmooth  and  gloffy,  that  they  are  equal  to 
the  finefl  Indian  japan.  The  common  caterpillar  of 
the  fig-tree  gives  an  injlance  of  one  of  thefe  moll 
beautiful  gloffy  ones  ;  the  caterpillar  of  the  vine  af- 
fords another  of  thefe  fine  black  cliryfalilcs. 

The  rounded  chryfalifes  do  not  afford  any  thing  of 
that  variety  of  colouring  fo  remarkably  beautiful  in 
the  angular  ones  ;  they  are  ufually  of  a  dulky  yellow, 
in  different  fliades,  and  are  often  varioufly  fpotted 
with  black  ;  but  thefe,  as  well  as  all  other  chryfalifes, 
before  they  arrive  at  their  fixed  colour,  pafs  through 
feveral  other  temporary  ones  ;  fome  being  of  a  differ- 
ent colour  when  firft  produced  from  the  caterpillar, 
from  what  they  are  a  few  days  afterwards;  and  fome 
varying  fo  greatly,  though  only  in  degree,  as  not  to 
be  diftinguifhable,  even  by  the  mofl  converfant  eye, 
iwm  what  they    were   when  firfl    produced.      The 
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green  rough  caterpillar  of  the  cabbage  has  a  chryfalis  Clirylalis. 
whijh  is  green  at  firll  ;  and  from  that  gradually  goes  """> 
through  all  the  fhadcs  of  green  to  a  f;unt  yellow, 
which  is  its  hilling  colour  ;  and  one  o!  the  oak  cater- 
pillars yields  a  chrylalis  beautifully  fp(.ttcd  with  red  at 
its  firfl  appearance  ;  but  thefe  fpots  change  to  browa 
for  their  fixed  colour  :  the  third  day  from  their  for- 
mation ufually  fixes  their  lafling  colours;  and  il  they 
are  obferved  to  turn  black  in  any  part  after  thi-;  time, 
it  is  a  fign  that  they  are  dead  or  dying. 

The  feveral  fpecies  of  infedls,  as  a  fly,  fpidcr,  and 
an  ant,  do  not  differ  more  evidently  from  one  ano- 
ther in  regard  to  appearance,  than  do  a  caterpillar, 
its  chryfalis,  and  a  butterfly  produced  [rem  it  ;  yet 
it  is  certain,  that  thefe  are  all  the  produft  of  tl'.e  fame 
individual  egg;  and  nothing  is  mere  ceitain,  than 
that  the  creature  which  was  for  a  while  a  caterpillar, 
is,  after  a  certain  time,  a  chrylalis,  and  then  a  but- 
terfly. Thefe  great  changes  produced  in  fo  fuddeii  a 
manner,  feem  like  the  n'.stamorphofcs  recorded  in  tlie 
fables  of  the  ancients  ;  and  indeed  it  is  not  improbable 
that  thole  fables  firfl  took  their  origin  from  fuch 
changes. 

The  parts  being  dilllnguifhable  in  the  chryfalis,  we 
eafily  find  the  difference  of  the  fpecie;;  .u  tie  fly  that 
is  to  proceed  from  it.  The  naked  eye  lluius  v>!.  -ther 
it  be  one  of  thofe  that  have,  or  of  thofe  that  have  not, 
a  trunk  ;  and  the  afhtlance  of  a  rnicrofcope  fhuvvs  the 
antennae  fo  dillinAly,  that  we  are  able  to  difcern  whe- 
ther it  belongs  to  the  day  or  night  clafs  ;  and  often  to 
what  genus,  if  not  the  very  fpecies:  nay,  in  the  plu- 
mofe  horned  kinds,  we  may  fee,  by  the  anteinje, 
whethi.r  a  male  or  female  phala;na  is  to  be  produced 
from  the  chrj'falis  ;  the  horns  of  the  female  being  in 
this  llate  evidently  narrower,  and  appearing  lefs  ele- 
vated above  the  common  furface  of  the  body,  thaa 
thofe  of  the  male. 

All  thefe  parts  of  the  chryfalis,  however,  though 
feen  very  diftinttly,  are  laid  clofe  to  one  another,  and 
feem  to  torm  onh  one  mals  ;  each  of  them  is  covered 
with  its  own  peculiar  membrane  in  this  flate,  and  all 
are  furrounded  together  by  a  common  ore  ;  and  it  is 
only  through  thefe  that  we  fee  them  ;  or  rather  we 
fee  on  thefe  the  figures  ot  all  the  parts  moulded  within, 
and  therefore  it  rec|uires  attention  to  diftiii^uifh  them. 
Tlie  chryfalis  is  fott  when  fiifl  produced,  and  is  wet- 
ted on  the  front  with  a  vifcous  liquor;  its  fliin,  though 
very  tender  at  firll,  dries  and  hardens  by  degrees,  ; 
but  this  vifcous  liquor,  which  furrounds*  the  wings, 
legs,  &c.  hardens  almoll  imipediately  ;  and  in  conle- 
quence  fallens  all  thofe  limbs,  &c.  into  a  mafs,  which 
were  before  loofe  from  one  another :  this  liquor,  as 
it  hardens,  Icles  its  tranfparcnce,  and  becomes  brown; 
fo  that  it  is  only  while  it  is  yet  n.oill  that  thefe  parts 
are  to  be  feen  dillindl. 

It  is  evident  from  the  whole,  that  the  chryfa!I,5  is 
no  other  than  a  butteifly,  the  parts  of  which  are  hid 
under  certain  membranes  which  tjflen  them  togetiier  ; 
and  when  the  limbs  are  arrived  at  their  due  flrengih, 
they  become  able  to  break  through  thefe  membranes, 
and  then  expand  and  arrange  themfel»es  in  liieir  pro- 
per order. 

The  firll  mctamorphofis,  therefore,  differs  nothing 
from  the  fecond,  except  that  the  butterfly  comes  from 
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Chryfalis.  the  body  of  f.ie  caterpillar  In  a  weak  (late,  with  limbs 
'""*'"""' unable  to  perform  their  offices,  whereas  it  comes  from 

the  chryfalis  perfeft. 
Hill,  of  In-       M.  Reaumur  has  given  us  many  cufious  obferva- 
feai,  vol.  i.  tions  0:1  the   (Iniflurc   and  ufes  of  the  feveral  cover- 
p.  z.—it.    ingo  that  attend  the  varieties  of  the  caterpillar  kind  in 
this  <^ate. 

The  creatures  in  general  remain  wholly  immove- 
able ill  this  ftate,  and  feem  to  have  no  bufinefs  in  it 
but  a  patient  attendance  on  the  time  when  they  are 
to  become  butterflies  ;  and  this  is  a  change  that  can 
happen  to  them,  only  as  iheir  parts,  before  extremely 
foft  and  weak,  are  capable  of  hardening  and  becoming 
firm  by  degrees,  by  tlie  tranfpiration  of  that  abundant 
humidity  which  before  kept  them  foft  :  and  this  is 
proved  by  an  experiment  of  M.  Reaumur,  who,  inclo- 
iing  fome  chryfalifts  in  a  glafs  tube,  found,  after  fome 
time,  a  fmall  quantity  of  water  at  the  bottom  of  it  ; 
which  could  have  come  there  no  other  way,  but  from 
the  body  of  the  inclofed  animal.  This  tranfpiration 
depends  greatly  on  the  temperature  of  the  air  ;  it  is 
increafed  by  heat*  and  diminiihed  by  cold  ;  but  it  has 
alfo  its  peculiarities  in  regard  to  the  feveral  fpecies  of 
butterfly  to  which  the  chryfalis  belongs. 

According  to  thcfe  obfervations,  the  time  of  the 
duration  of  the  animal  in  the  chryfalis  ftate  muft  be, 
in  different  fptcies,  very  different  ',  and  there  is  in- 
deed this  wide  difference  in  the  extremes,  that  fome 
fpecies  remain  only  eight  days  in  this  Hate,  and  others 
eight  months. 

We  know  that  the  caterpillar  changes  its  flcin  four 
or  five  times  during  its  living  in  that  ftate  ;  and  that 
all  thefe  (kins  are  at  firft  produced  with  it  froin  the 
egg,  lying  clofely  over  one  another.  It  parts  with, 
or  throws  off,  all  thefe  one  by  one,  as  the  butterfly, 
which  is  the  real  animal,  all  this  time  within,  grows 
more  and  more  perfeft  in  the  feveral  firft  changes. 
When  it  throws  cff  one,  it  appears  in  another  flcin  ex- 
aftly  of  the  fame  form  ;  but  at  its  final  change  from 
this  appearance,  that  is,  when  it  throws  off  the  laft 
flcin,  as  the  creature  within  is  now  arrived  at  fuch  a 
degree  of  perfeftion  as  to  need  no  farther  taking  of 
nourifliment,  there  is  no  farther  need  of  teeth,  or  any 
of  the  other  parts  of  a  caterpillar.  The  creature,  in 
this  laft  change,  proceeds  in  the  very  fame  manner  as 
in  all  the  former,  the  ikin  opening  at  the  back,  and 
the  animal  making  its  way  out  in  this  fliape.  If  a  ca- 
terpillar, when  about  to  throw  off  this  laft  flcin,  be 
thrown  into  fpirits  of  wine,  and  left  there  for  a  few 
days,  the  membranes  within  will  harden,  and  the 
creature  may  be  afterwards  carefully  opened,  and  the 
chryfalis  taken  out,  in  which  the  form  of  the  tender 
butterfly  may  be  traced  In  all  Its  lineaments,  and  its 
eyes,  legs,  &c.  evidently  feen.  It  is  not  neceffary, 
however,  to  feize  upon  this  cxaft  time  for  proving 
the  exiftence  of  the  cliryfalis  or  butterfly  in  the  cater- 
pillar :  for  if  one  of  thefe  animals  be  thrown  into  fpi- 
rit  of  wine,  or  into  vinegar,  fome  days  before  that 
time,  and  left  there  for  the  flefli  to  harden,  it  may  af- 
terwards be  differed,  and  all  the  lineaments  of  the 
butterfly  traced  '^ut  in  it;  the  wings,  legs,  antennae,  &c. 
being  as  evident  here,  and  as  large,  as  in  the  chryfalis. 
It  is  ver)'  plain  from  this,  that  the  change  of  the 
caterpillar  into  chrytalis  is  not  the  work  of  a  moment; 
but  is  carrying  on  for  a  long  time  before,   even  from 
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the  very  hatching  of  the  creature  from  the  egg.  The  Cliryfaltt 
parts  of  the  butterfly,  however,  are  not  difpofed  ex- 
aftly  In  the  fame  manner  while  in  the  body  of  the  ca- 
terpillar, as  when  left  naked  In  the  form  of  the  chry- 
falis :  for  the  wings  are  proportionally  longer  and 
narrower,  being  wound  up  into  the  form  of  a  cord  ; 
and  the  antenm  are  rolled  up  on  the  head  ;  the  trunk 
is  alfo  twifted  up  and  laid  upon  the  head  ;  but  this  in 
a  very  different  manner  from  what  it  Is  in  the  perfeft 
animal,  and  verv  different  from  that  in  which  it  lie*' 
within  the  chryfalis  ;  fo  that  the  firft  formation  of  the 
butterfly  In  the  caterpillar,  by  time  arrives  at  a  pro- 
per change  of  the  difpofition  of  its  parts,  in  order  to 
its  being  a  chryfalis.  The  very  eggs,  hereafter  to  be 
depofited  by  the  butterfly,  are  alfo  to  be  found,  not 
only  In  the  chryfalis,  but  in  the  caterpillar  Itfelf,  ar- 
ranged in  their  natural,  regular  order.  They  are  in- 
deed in  this  ftate  very  fmall  and  tranfparent  ;  but  af- 
ter the  change  Into  the  chryfalis,  they  have  their  pro- 
per colour. 

As  foon  as  the  feveral  parts  of  the  butterfly,  there, 
fore,  are  arrived  at  a  ftate  proper  for  being  expcfed 
to  the  more  open  air,  they  are  thrown  out  from  the 
body  of  the  caterpillar  furrounded  only  with  their 
membranes ;  and  as  foon  as  they  are  arrived  after 
this  at  a  proper  degree  of  ftrength  and  folidlty,  they 
labour  to  break  through  thefe  thinner  coverings,  and 
to  appear  In  their  proper  and  natural  form.  The 
time  of  their  duration  in  this  ftate  of  chryfalis  is  very 
uncertain,  fome  remaining  in  it  only  a  few  days, 
others  feveral  months,  and  fome  almoft  a  year  in  ap- 
pearance. But  there  Is  a  fallacy  In  this  that  many  are 
not  aware  of.  It  Is  natural  to  think,  that  as  foon  as 
the  creature  has  Inclofed  itfelf  in  Its  fhell,  be  that  of 
what  matter  it  will.  It  undergoes  Its  change  Into  the 
chryfalis  ftate.  And  this  is  the  cafe  with  the  gene- 
rality :  yet  there  are  fome  which  are  eight  or  nine 
months  in  the  fhell  before  they  become  chryfahfes,  fo 
that  their  duration  In  the  real  chryfalis  ftate  is  much 
fliorter  than  it  naturally  appears  to  be.  M.  Reaumur 
carefully  watched  the  auriculated  caterpillar  of  the 
oak  In  its  feveral  changes,  and  particularly  from  Its 
chryfalis,  which  Is  of  this  laft  kind.  Into  the  fly  ;  and 
has  given  an  account  of  the  method  of  this,  as  an  In- 
ftance  of  the  general  courfe  of  nature  in  thefe  opera- 
tions. 

The  membranes  which  envelope  the  creature  m 
this  chryfalis  ftate  are  at  firft  tough  and  firm,  and  Im- 
mediately touch  the  feveral  parts  of  the  inclofed  ani- 
mal ;  but  by  degrees,  as  thefe  parts  harden,  they  be- 
come covered,  fome  with  hairs,  and  others  with  fcales. 
Thefe,  as  they  continue  to  grow,  by  degrees  fall  off 
the  feveral  particular  membranes  which  cov?r  the 
parts  on  which  they  are  placed,  to  a  greater  dlllance, 
and  by  degrees  loofen  them  from  the  limbs.  This  is 
one  reafon  why  thofe  membranes  dry  and  become 
brittle. 

The  middle  of  the  upper  part  of  the  corselet  Is 
ufuallv  marked  with  a  line  which  runs  in  a  longitudi- 
nal direcfion  ;  and  this  part  Is  always  more  elevated 
than  the  reft,  even  in  the  conic  kinds,  which  arc  no 
otherwife  angular.  This  line  is  In  fome  very  bold  and 
plain  ;  in  others.  It  Is  fo  faint  as  not  to  be  dlftinguilli- 
able  without  glafles;  but  it  is  always  in  the  midft  ot  that 
line  that  the  ihell  begins  to  open.     The  motion  of  the 
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Chryiilis.  head  or  the  butterfly  backwards  fird  occafions  this 
"""^  crack,  and  a  fc*  repetitions  of  the  fame  motion  open 
it  the  wliole  length  of  the  hiie. 

The  clearint;  itfcif,  however,  entirely  is  a  work 
of  more  time  in  this  cafe,  than  is  the  pafiing  of  the 
chryfalis  out  of  the  body  of  the  caterpillar.  In  that 
cafe  there  is  a  crack  fufficicntly  large  in  the  fkin  of  the 
back,  and  the  whole  chryialis  being  loofe  comes  out 
at  once.  But  in  this  cafe,  every  particular  limb,  and 
pan  of  the  body,  has  its  feparate  cate  ;  and  thefe  are 
almoft  inconceiveably  tlnn  and  tender,  yet  it  is  necef- 
fary  tiiat  every  part  be  drawn  out  of  them  before  it 
appear  naked  to  the  open  air.  As  foon  as  all  this  is 
tffefted,  and  the  animai  is  at  full  liberty,  it  either  con- 
tinues fome  time  upon  the  remains  of  its  covering,  or 
creeps  a  little  \v.iv  dillant  from  it,  and  there  rtfts. 
The  wings  are  what  we  principally  admire  in  this  crea- 
ture. Thefe  are  at  this  time  fo  extremely  folded  up, 
and  placed  in  fo  narrow  a  compafs,  that  the  creature 
feems  to  have  none  at  all  :  but  they  by  degrees  ex- 
pand and  unfold  themlelves  ;  and  finally,  in  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  or  half  an  hour  at  the  utmoll,  they  appear 
at  their  full  fize,  and  in  all  their  beauty.  The  man- 
ner of  this  fudden  unfolding  of  the  wings  is  this:  the 
fmall  figure  they"  make  when  the  creature  firll  comes 
out  of  its  membranes,  does  not  prevent  the  obferving 
that  thev  are  at  that  time  confiderably  thick.  This  is 
owing  to  its  being  a  large  wing  folded  up  in  the  niceft 
manner,  and  with  folds  fo  arranged  as  to  be  by  no 
means  fenfible  to  the  eye,  for  the  wing  is  never  feen 
to  unfold  ;  but,  when  obferved  in  the  moft  accurate 
manner,  feems  to  grow  under  the  eye  to  this  extent. 
When  the  creature  is  firft  produced  from  the  (hell,  it 
is  everywhere  moill  and  tender  j  even  its  wings  have 
no  ftrength  or  ftiffiiefs  till  they  expand  themfelves  ;■ 
but  they  then  dry  by  degrees,  and,  with  the  other 
parts,  become  rigid  and  firm.  But  if  any  accident 
prevents  the  wings  from  expanding  at  their  proper 
time,  that  is,  as  foon  as  the  creature  is  out  of  its  Ibellj 
they  never  afterwards  are  able  to  extend  themfelves  j 
but  the  creature  continues  to  wear  them  in  their  con- 
tracted and  wholly  ufelefs  Hate  ;  and  very  often,  when 
the  wings  are  in  part  extended  before  fuch  an  accident 
happens,  it  flops  them  in  a  partial  extenfion,  and  the 
creature  mull  be  contented  to  pafs  its  whole  life  with 
them  in  that  manner. 

M.  Reaumur  has  proved,  that  heat  and  cold  make 
great  differences  in  the  time  of  hatching  the  butterfly 
from  its  chryialis  ftatc  :  and  this  he  particularlv  tried 
with  great  accuracy  and  attention,  by  putting  ihein  in 
Teflels  in  warm  rooms,  and  in  ice-houfes  ;  and  it  feem- 
ed  wholly  owing  to  the  liatlening  or  retarding  the  eva- 
poration of  the  abundant  humidity  of  the  animal  in  the 
chryfdlis  (late,  that  it  fooner  or  later  appeared  in  the 
butterfly  form.  He  varnilhed  over  fome  chryfalifes, 
in  order  to  try  what  would  be  the  cffedl  of  thus  wholly 
preventing  their  tranfpiration  ;  and  the  confcquence 
was,  that  the  butterfly  came  forth  from  thefe  two 
months  later  than  their  natural  time.  Thus  was  the 
duration  of  the  animal  in  this  ftate  lengthened;  that  is, 
its  cxiftence  was  lengthened  :  but  without  anv  advan- 
tage to  the  creature,  fince  it  was  in  the  time  of  its 
ftate  of  inaftion.    md  probably  of  infenfibility. 

Though  mis  was  ol  no  confequence,  M.  Reaumur 
deduces  a  bint  from  it  that  feems  to  be  of  fomc  ufe. 
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He  obferves,  thjt  hen's  eg^s,  of  which  we  make  fo 
many  ufes,  and  eat  in  fo  many  fjr.xs,  are  properly  a 
fort  of  chryfalii  of  the  animal  ;  their  germ,  after  they 
are  impregnated  by  the  cock,  containing  the  young 
animal  alive;  and  walling  only  a  due  degree  of  warmth 
to  be  hatched,  and  appear  in  its  proper  form.  Eggs 
tranfpire  notwithftandlng  the  hardnefs  of  their  fliells  ; 
and  when  they  have  been  long  kept,  there  is  a  road 
found  near  one  of  their  ends,  between  the  fhell  and 
the  internal  membrane,  which  is  a  m.ark  of  their  being, 
ftale,  and  is  the  tffec\  of  an  evaporation  of  part  of 
their  humidity  :  and  the  fame  varnilh  which  h.\d  been 
ufed  to  the  chryfalis,  being  tried  on  eggs,  was  found  to 
preferve  them  for  two  years,  as  frefh  as  if  laid  but  the 
fame  i.ay,  and  fuch  as  the  niceft  palate  could  not  di- 
ftinguifli  from  thofe  that  were  fo.      See  Eggs. 

It  is  not  ytt  known  how  much  farther  this  ufeful 
fpeculation  might  be  carried,  and  whether  it  might 
not  be  of  great  ufe  even  to  human  life,  to  invent  foine- 
thing -that  Ihould  act  in  the  manner  of  this  varnifli,hy 
being  rubbed  over  the  body,  as  the  athletx  did  of  old, 
and  the  favages  of  the  Weft  Indies  do  at  this  time, 
without  knowing  why.  But  to  return  to  the  iafedls 
which  are  the  fubjecls  of  this  article  ;  their  third  ftate, 
that  in  which  they  are  winged,  is  always  very  (hort, 
and  feems  defllncd  for  no  other  action  but  the  prupa- 
gation  of  the  fpecies.      See  Entomology  Index. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM,  corn-marygold:  Age- 
nus  ot  the  polygamia  fuperflua  order,  belonging  to  the 
fyngenefia  clafs  of  plants.      See  BoriNY  Index. 

CHRYSES,  the  prieft  of  Apollo,  father  of  Afty- 
nome,  called  from  him  Chryfeis.  When  LyrncfFus  was 
taken,  and  the  fpoils  divided  among  the  conquerors, 
Chryfeis  fell  to  the  ftiare  of  Agamemnon.  Chryfes 
upon  this  went  to  tiie  Grecian  camp  to  folicit  his 
daughter's  reftoration  ;  and  when  his  prayers  were 
fruitlefs,  he  implored  the  aid  of  Apollo,  who  vihted 
the  Greeks  with  a  plague,  and  obliged  them  to  reftore 
Chryfeis. 

CHRYSIPPUS,  a  Stoic  philofopher,  born  at  So- 
los in  Cilicia,  was  difciplc  to  Clear.thus,  Zeno's  fuc- 
ccflbr.  He  wrote  many  books,  feveral  of  which  re- 
lated to  logic.  None  of  the  philofophers  fpoke  in 
ftronger  terms  of  the  fatal  neceffity  of  every  thing,  nor 
more  pompouDy  of  the  liberty  of  man,  than  the  Stoics, 
Chryfippus  in  particular.  He  was  fo  confiderable 
among  them,  as  to  cilablifti  it  into  a  proverb,  that  if  it 
had  not  been  for  Chrj  fippus,  the  porch  had  never  been. 
Yet  the  Stoics  complained,  as  Cicero  relates,  thut  be 
had  collcfted  fomany  arguments  in  favour  of  the  fccp- 
tical  hypothefis,  that  he  could  not  aiifwer  them  him- 
fclf ;  and  thus  had  furnifhed  Carneades,  their  antago- 
nift,  with  weapons  againft  them.  There  is  an  apoph- 
thegm of  this  philofopher  preferved,  which  does  him 
honour.  Being  told  that  fome  perfons  fpoke  ill  of  him, 
"  It  is  no  matter  (faid  he),  I  will  live  fo  that  they 
fliall  not  be  believed." 

CHRYSIS,  or  G0LDEJ1FLY.  See  Ento:.:ology 
Index.  , 

CHRYSITRIX.      See  Botanv  Index. 

CHRYSOCOLANUS,  cocoa  plum.  See  Bo- 
TANY  Index. 

CHRYSOCOMA,  goldy  locks.  See  Botany 
Index. 

CHRYSOGONU.M.      See  Botany  Index. 

CHRYSOLARUS. 
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CI  I RYSOLARUS,  Em  ANuri,  one  of  tliofe  learrt- 
(d-men  in  tlie  I4lh  century  who  brought  the  Greek 
litfrrLitiire  into  the  weft.  He  was  a  man  of  rank  ;  and 
defeeiidcd  from  an  ancient  family,  faid  to  have  removed 
with  Coiillantine  from  Rome  to  Bjzantium.  He  was 
font  into  Europe  by  the  emperor  of  the  eafr  to  im- 
plore tiic  nflilbnce  of  ChrliUaii  princes.  He  after- 
wards taught  at  Florence,  Veiiice,  Pavia,  and  Rome.; 
and  died  at  Conifantinople,  in  1415,  aged  47.  He 
wrote  a  Greek  grammar,  and  fonie  other  fniall  pieces. 

CHRYSOIJTE,    or     YELLOWISH  GREEM  TOPAl  ; 

a  precious  ftone  of  a  prafs  green  colour,  found  in  the 
,Eall  Indies,  Brazil,  Bohemia,  Saxony,  Spain,  in  Au- 
vergne  and  Bourbon  in  France,  and  in  Derby fliire  in 
England.  Some  are  likcwife  found  with  volcanic  la- 
vas, as  'in  the  Vivarais,  where  fome  large  lumps  have 
been  feen  of  20  or  30  pounds  weight;  but  it  is  re- 
markable, that  fome  of  thefe  chryfolites  are  partly  de- 
compofed  into  an  argillaceous  fubftance.  All  chry- 
folites, however,  are  far  from  being  of  the  fame  kind. 
Tlie  oriental  is  the  fame  with  the  peridot,  and  differs 
only  by  its  green  hue  from  the  fapphires,  topazes,  and 
rubies  of  the  fame  denomination.  This  becomes  elec- 
tric by  being  rubbed  ;  has  a  prifmatic  form  of  fix,  or 
fon-.etimes  of  five,  ilriated  faces;  and  does  not  lofe  its 
colour  or  traiifparency  in  the  fire,  which  the  common 
clnvlolite  olteu  docs;  becoming  either  opaque,  or 
melting  entirely  in  a  Itrong  heat.  The  inftant  it  melts, 
it  emits  a  phofphoric  light  like  the  bafis  of  alum  and 
■  gypfeous  fpar :  with  borax  it  produces  a  thin  colour- 
kfs  glafs.  Its  fpecific  gravity  is  betw^een  ;?.6oo  and 
3  700  ;  according  to  Briflbn  it  is  2.7821,  or  2.6923  ; 
and  that  of  the  Spaniih  chryfolite  3.0989. 

The  fubftance  of  this  precious  ftone  is  lamellated  in 
the  diredion  of  the  axis  of  its  primitive  form  ;  but  the 
chryfolite  from  Saxony  is  foliated  in  a  perpendicular 
direction  to  the  fame  axis  The  chryfolite  of  the  an- 
cients was  the  fame  gem  which  is  now  called  topa-z,,  and 
the  name,  of  itfelf,  indicates  that  it  ought  to  be  fo. — 
Pliny  fays  that  the  colour  of  the  chrofylite  is  yellow 
like  gold. 

■CHRYiOLiTE-PqJle,  a  kind  of  glafs  made  in  imita- 
tion of  natural  chryfolite,  by  mixing  two  ounces  of 
prepared  cryftal  with  ten  ounces  of  red  lead,  adding  12 
grains  of  crocus  niartis  made  with  vinegar  ;  and  then 
baking  the  whole  for  24  hours,  or  longer,  in  a  well 
luted  cucurbit. 

CHRYSOMELA,  a  genus  of  Infefls  belonging  to 
the  order  of  culeontera.     See  Entomology  Index. 

CHRYSOPHYLLUM,  or  bully-tree.  See  Bo- 
tany Index. 

CHRYSOPLENIUM,  See  Botany /«(/«. 

CHRYSOPRASUS,  orCHRYsopRASius,the  loth 
«f  the  pi-ecious  ftones  mentioned  in  the  Revelation,  as 
forming  the  foundation  of  the  heavenly  Jerufalem. 
The  chryfoprafius  is  by  mineralogifts  reckoned  to  be  a 
variety  of  the  chryfolite,  and  by  Cronftedt  called  the 
ycllo'uiyi.T  green  and  cloudy  topaz.  He  conjectures  that  it 
may  perhaps  be  the  fubftance  which  ferves  as  a  matrix 
10  the  chryfolite  ;  as  thofe  that  he  had  feen  were  like 
the  clear-veined  quartz,  called  in  Sweden  milk  cryjlal, 
which  is  the  firft  degree  of  cryftallization. 

The  chryfoprafus,  according  to  M.  Magellan,  is  of 
a  green  colour,  deeper  than  the  chryfolite,  but  with  a 
yellowifh  tinge  inclining  to  blue  like   the  green  leek, 


M.    Achard  fays  that  it  is  never  found  cryftalllzed,    Chryfo, 
and  that  it  is  femi-tranfparent.      By  others   it   is  rec-      ""' 
koned  among  the  quartz,  and  its  colour  is  fuppofed  to         * 
be  owing  to  the  mixture  of  cobalt,  as  it  gives   a   fine 
blue  glafs  when   melted  with  borax,  or  with  fixed  al- 
kali.     M.  Achard,  however,  found  the  glaf;  of  a  deep 
■yellow   when   the  fufion   was  made  with  borax  ;  and 
that   it  really  contains  fome  calx  of  copper  inftead  of 
cobalt.      M.    Dutens   fays,  that   fome   gold    has  been 
found  in  this  kind  of  ftone  ;  but  this  luft  belongs  in 
all  probability,   fays  M.  Magellan,  to  anotlier  clafs  of 
fubftances,  vi:',.  the  vitreous  fpars. 

To  the  latter  belongs  moll  probably  the  aventurine, 
whole  colour  is  generally  a  yellow  brown  red  ;  though 
fometimes  it  inclines  more  to  the  yellow,  or  greenifh, 
than  to  the  red.  Thefe  ftones  are  not  quite  tranfpa- 
rent  :  fome  indeed  ftiine  with  fuch  a  brilliancy,  as  to 
render  them  of  confiderable  value,  but  they  are  very 
rare.  The  common  aventurine  is  but  an' artificial  glafs 
of  various  colours,  wiih  which  powder  of  gold  has 
been  mixed  ;  and  thefe  imitated  aventurines  fo  fre- 
quently excel  the  native  ones  in  fplendour,  that  the 
efteem  of  the  latter  is  now  much  lowered.  With  re- 
gard to  the  chryfoprafus,  its  name,  from  Tjar^o.,  ftiows 
it  to  be  of  a  greeniih  blue  colour,  like  the  leaves  of  a 
leek  ;  it  only  differs  from  the  chryfolite  in  its  bluifll 
hue. 

CHRYSOSTOM,  St  John,  a  celebrated  patri- 
arch of  Conftantinople,  and  one  of  the  moft  admired 
fathers  of  the  Chriftian  church,  was  born  of  a  noble 
family  at  Antioch,  about  the  year  347.  He  ftudi«d- 
rhetoric  under  Libavius,  and  philofophy  under  Andra- 
gathus,  after  which  he  fpent  fome  time  in  folitude  in 
the  mountains  near  Antioch  ;  but  the  aufteritieshe  en- 
dured having  impaired  his  health,  he  returned  to  An- 
tioch, where  he  was  ordained  deacon  by  Meletius, 
Flavian,  Meletius's  fucccffor,  raifed  him  to  the  ofiice 
of  prefbyter  five  years  after  :  when  he  diftinguifticd 
him.felf  fo  greatly  by  his  eloquence,  that  he  obtained 
the  furname  of  Golden  Mouth.  Neftarius  patriarch  of 
Conftantinople  dying  in  397,  St  Chryfoftom,  whofe 
fame  was  fpread  throughout  the  whole  empire,  was 
chofen  in  his  room  by  the  unanimous  confent  of  both 
the  clergy  and  the  people.  The  emperor  Arcadlus. 
confirmed  this  election,  and  caufed  him  to  leave  An- 
tioch privately'i  where  the  people  were  very  unwilling 
to  part  with  him.  He  was  ordained  bifhop  on  the 
26th  of  February  398  ;  when  he  obtained  an  order 
from  the  emperor  agalnft  the  Eunomians  and  Monta- 
nlfts  ;  reformed  the  abufes  which  fubfifted  amongft  his 
clergy  ;  retrenched  a  great  p;irt  of  the  expenccs  in 
which  his  predecefTors  had  lived,  in  order  to  enable 
him  to  feed  the  poor  and  ouild  hofpitals,  and  preached 
with  the  utmoft  zeal  agaii.ft  the  pride,  luxury,  and 
avarice  of  the  great.  But  his  pious  liberty  of  fpeech 
procured  him  many  powerful  enemies.  He  differed 
with  Theophilus  of  Alexandria,  who  got  him  depofed 
and  baniftied  ;  but  he  was  foon  recalled.  After  this, 
declaiming  againft  the  dedication  of  a  ftatue  erected  to 
the  emprefs,  flie  baniftied  him  into  Cucufns  in  Arme- 
nia, a  moft  barren  inhofpitable  place  ;  afterwards,  as 
they  were  removing  him  from  Petyus,  the  foldiers 
treated  him  fo  roughly,  that  he  died  by  the  way,  A.  D. 
407.  The  beft  edition  of  his  works  is  that  pubiifhcd 
at  Paris  in  1718,  by  Montfaucon. 

CHRYSTAL, 
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CHRYSTA.L.     See  Crtstal. 

CHUtJ,  or  CHUBB,  in  Ichthyology.  SccCyprinus, 
Ichthyology  Index. 

Tlic  reforcs  nf  this  fi(Ti  are  eafily  found,  for  they 
are  generally  holes  overfiiailowed  by  trees,  aii^l  thfs  fifh 
will  be  fcen  floating  in  fuch  almofl  on  the  furface  of 
the  water  in  a  hot  day  in  great  numbers.  They  are 
but  a  poor  fidi  for  the  table,  and  are  very  full  of  bones; 
but  they  entertain  the  angler  very  much,  and  are  of 
the  number  of  thofe  that  arc  eafily  taken. 

CHUBB,  Thomas,  a  noted  polemical  writer, 
born  at  Eaft  Harnbam,  a  village  near  Salifbury,  in 
1779.  He  was  put  apprentice  to  a  glover  at  Salif- 
bury,  an<l  afterwards  entered  into  partnerniip  with  a 
tallow-chandler.  Being  a  man  of  ftrong  natural  parts, 
he  employed  all  his  leifure  in  reading  ;  and  though  a 
ftranger  to  the  learned  languages,  became  tolerably 
verfed  in  geography,  mathematics,  and  other  branches 
of  fciencc.  His  favourite  ftudy  was  divinity  ;  and  he 
formed  aiittle  fociety  for  the  purpofc  of  debating  up- 
on religious  fubjefls,  about  the  time  that  the  Trini- 
tarian controverfy  was  fo  vifarmly  agitated  between 
Clarke  and  Waterland.  This  fubjeft,  therefore,  fall- 
ing  under  the  cognizance  of  Chubb's  theological  af- 
fcmbly,  he  at  their  requeft  drew  up  and  arranged  his 
fentiments  on  it,  in  a  kind  of  diflertation  ;  which  was 
afterwards  published  under  the  title  of  7he  Supremacy 
of  the  Father  aJprteJ,  &c.  In  this  piece  Mr  Chubb 
fliowed  great  talents  in  reafoning,  and  acquired  fo 
much  reputation,  that  the  late  Sir  Jofeph  Jekyll,  ma- 
iler of  the  rolls,  took  him  into  his  family  to  enjoy  his 
converfation :  but  though  he  is  faid  to  have  been 
tempted  to  remain  with  him  by  the  offer  of  a  genteel 
allowance,  he  did  not  continue  with  him  many  years; 
but  chofe  to  return  to  his  friends  at  Salifbury.  He  pub- 
lifhed  afterwards  a  410  volume  of  trafts,  which  Mr 
Pope  informs  his  friend  Gay,  he  "  read  through  with 
admiration  of  the  writer,  though  not  always  with  ap- 
probation  of  his  doftrine."  He  died  a  fingle  man  in 
the  68th  year  of  his  age,  and  left  behind  him  two  vols, 
of  poilhumous  tradJs,  in  which  he  appears  to  have 
had  little  or  no  belief  in  revelation.  But  however  li- 
centious his  way  of  thinking  may  be  deemed,  nothing 
irregular  or  immoral  has  been  fairly  imputed  to  him  in 
his  life  and  aftions. 

CHUDLEIGH,  Lady  Mary,  was  born  in  1656, 
and  married  to  Sir  George  Chudleigh,  Baronet,  by 
whoni  (he  had  fevera!  children  :  her  poems  and  efTays 
have  been  much  admired  for  delicacy  of  ilyle.  She 
died  in  1740;  and  is  faid  to  have  written  feveral  dra- 
niatic  pieces,  which,  though  not  printed,  are  prefervcd 
in  the  family. 

CHUPMESSAHITES,  a  fed  among  the  Maho. 
metans,  who  believe  that  Jefus  Chrift  is  God,  and  the 
true  Mefliah,  the  Redeemer  of  the  world  ;  but  without 
rendering  him  any  public  or  declared  worfhip.  The 
wor'l  in  the  Turkifh  language  fignifies  Protelfor  of  the 
Chr'ift!ani.  Kecaut.  fays,  there  are  abundance  of  thefe 
Chupmcffahites  among  the  people  of  fafhion  in  Turkey, 
and  fome  even  in  the  feraglio. 

CHURCH,  has  different  fignifications,  according 
to  the  different  fubjcfts  to  which  it  is  applied. 

1.  It  is  UTiderflood  of  the  colleftive  body  of  Chrif- 
tians,  or  all  thofe  over  the  face  of  the  whole  earth 
who  profefs  to  believe  ia  Chrifl,  and  acknowledge  him 
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to  be  the  Saviour  of  mankind.  This  is  what  the  an-  Church, 
cient  writers  call  the  catholic  ar  univerfal  church.  Some-  — — v— — 
times  the  word  church  is  coufidered  in  a  more  extcn- 
five  fenfe,  and  divided  into  feveral  branches  ;  as  the 
church  militant,  is  the  affembiy  of  the  faithful  on  the 
earth  ;  the  church  triumphant,  that  of  the  faithful  al- 
ready in  glory  ;  to  which  the  Papilts  add  the  church 
patient ;  which,  according  to  their  doftrines,  is  that  of 
the  faithful  in  purgatory. 

2.  Church  is  applied  to  any  particular  congregation 
of  Chriftians,  who  affociate  together  and  concur  in  the 
participation  of  all  the  inllitutions  of  Jefus  Chrill,  with 
their  proper  pallors  and  minifters.  Thus  we  read  of 
the  church  of  Antioch,  the  church  of  Alexandria,  the 
church  of  Theffalonica,  and  the  like. 

_  3.  Church  denotes  a  particular  fed  of  Chriflians 
diftinguifhed  by  particular  dodrines  and  ceremonies. 
In  this  fenfe,  we  fpeak  of  the  Romifh  church,  the 
Greek  church,  the  Reformed  church,  the  church  of 
England,   &c. 

The  Latin  or  Weflern  church,  comprehends  all  the 
churches  of  Italy,  France,  Spain,  Africa,  the  north, 
and  all  other  countries  whither  the  Romans  carried 
their  language.  Great  Britain,  part  of  the  Netherlands 
of  Germany,  and  of  the  North,  have  been  feparated 
from  hence  ever  fince  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  ;  and 
conflltute  what  we  call  the  Reformed  Church,  and  what 
the  Romanlfts  call  the  weftcrn  fchifm. 

The  Greek,  or  Eaflern  church,  comprehends  the 
churches  of  all  the  countries  anciently  fubjeft  to  the 
Greek  or  eaftern  empire,  and  through  which  their  lan- 
guage was  carried  ;  that  is,  all  the  fpace  extended  from 
Greece  to  Mefopotamla  and  Perfia,  and  thence  into 
Egypt.  This  church  has  been  divided  from  the  Ro- 
man  ever  fince  the  time  of  the  emperor  Phocas. 

The  Galilean  church,  denotes  the  church  of  France, 
under  the  government  and  direftion  of  their  refpeftive 
blflaops  and  paflors.  This  church  has  always  enjoyed 
certain  franchifes  and  immunities ;  not  as  grants  from 
popes  but  as  derived  to  her  from  her  firft  original, 
and  which  fhe  has  taken  care  never  to  relinquifh. 
Thefe  liberties  depend  upon  two  maxims ;  the  firft, 
that  the  pope  has  no  authority  or  right  to  command 
or  order  any  thing,  either  in  general  or  in  particular, 
in  which  the  temporaltles  and  civil  rights  of  the  king. 
dom  are  concerned  ;  the  fecond,  that,  notwithftanding 
the  pope's  fupremacy  is  owned  in  cafes  purely  fplritual, 
yet  in  France  his  power  is  limited  and  regulated  by  the 
decrees  and  canons  of  ancient  councils  received  in  that 
realm. 

4.  The  word  church  Is  ufed  to  fignlfy  the  body  of 
ecclefjaftics,  or  the  clergy,  in  contradilllnftion  to  the 
laity.     See  Clergy. 

5.  Church  is  ufed  for  the  place  where  a  particular 
congregation  or  fociety  of  Chillliaus  afTcmbie  for  the 
celebration  of  divine  fervice.  In  this  fenfe  churches 
are  varioufly  denominated,  according  to  the  raxik,  de- 
gree, difcipllne,  &c.  as  Metropolitan  church,  Patri- 
archal  church.  Cathedral  church.  Parochial  church. 
Collegiate  church,  &c.  See  Metropolis,  Patrj- 
ARCH,    &c. 

In  ccclcfiafllcal  writers  we  meet  with  grand  church, 

for  the  cliicf  church  of  a  place  ;    particularly  in  the 

Greek  liturgy,  for  the  church  of  St  Sophia  at  Con- 

ftantiuople,  the  fee  of  the  patriarch,  founded  by  Con- 
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Churches,  ftantine,  and  confecrated  under  Jiidininn.     It  was  at 

^-"'i' that  time  fo  magnificent,  that  Jiiftinian  is  laid  to  have 

cried  out  in  the  confecration  theieof,  E.i«»a«  or,  Xom.u.o^; 
I  hn-ve  outdone  thee,  Solomon.  '  The  dome,  which  is  fald 
to  Inve  been  the  firll  that  was  built,  is  330  feet  diame- 
ter. 

The  firfl  church  publicly  built  by  the  Chriftians, 
feme  authors  maintain  to  be  that  of  St  Saviour  at 
Rome  founded  by  Conftantine  ;  others  contend,  that 
feveral  churches  abroad,  called  by  the  name  of  St  Peter 
Fivui,  were  built  in  honour  of  that  apoftle  during  his 
lifetime. 

Church,  with  regard  to  architeiElure,  Davi'ler  de. 
fines  a  large  oblong  edifice,  in  form  of  a  fliip,  with 
nave,  choir,  aifles,  chapel,  belfry,  &c.  See  each  part 
under  its  proper  head. 

'  Church,  Simple,  is  that  which  has  only  a  nave  and  a 
choir. 

CfU'RCH  ivith  jli/Ies,  that  which  has  a  row  of  porti- 
coes, in  form  of  vaulted  galleries,  with  chapels  in  its 
circumference. 

Chvrch  In  a  Greek  crofs,  that  where  the  length  of 
the  traverfe  part  is  equal  to  that  of  the  nave  ;  fo  called 
becaufe  nioft  of  the  Greek  churches  are  built  iu  this 
form. 

Church  in  a  Latin  erofs,  that  whofe  nave  is  longer 
than  the  crofs  part,  as  in  mod  of  the  Gothic  churches. 

Church  in  Rotunda,  that  whofe  plan  is  a  perfcft  cir- 
cle,  in  imitation  of  the  Pantheon. 

For  the  form  of  the  ancient  Greek  churches,  when 
they  had  all  their  parts,  it  was  as  follows  :  firft  was  a 
porcli,  or  portico,  called  the  vaunt-nave,  rgiyx";  ;  this 
was  adorned  with  columns  on  the  outfide,  and  on  the 
infide  furrounded  with  a  wall  ;  in  the  middle  whereof 
was  a  door,  through  which  they  pafled  into  a  fecond 
portico.  The  firft  of  thcfe  porticoes  was  deftined  tor 
the  energumeni,  and  penitents  in  the  firft  ftage  of 
their  repentance  ;  the  fecond  was  much  longer,  defti- 
ned for  penitents  of  the  fecond  clafs,  and  the  catechu- 
mens, and  hence  called  "'fSnc,  ferula,  becaufe  thofe 
placed  in  it  began  to  be  fubjeft  to  the  difcipline  of  the 
church.  Thefe  two  porticoes  took  up  about  one 
third  of  the  fpace  of  the  church.  From  the  fecond 
portico  they  paficd  into  the  nave,  va^c,  which  took  up 
near  another  third  of  the  church.  In  the  middle,  or 
at  one  fide  of  the  nave,  was  the  ambo,  where  the  dea- 
cons and  priefts  read  the  gofpel  and  preached.  The 
nave  was  deftined  for  the  reception  of  the  people,  who 
here  aflifted  at  prayers. 

Near  the  entrance  of  this  was  the  baptiftery  or  font. 
Beyond  the  nave  was  the  choir,  ;c''fOf>  fet  with  feats, 
and  round  :  the  firft  feat  on  the  right,  next  the  fanAu- 
ary,  being  for  the  chantor,  or  choragus. 

From  the  choir  they  afcended  by  fteps  to  the  fanc- 
tuary,  which  was  entered  at  three  doors.  The  fanc- 
tuary  had  three  upfides  in  Its  length  ;  a  great  one  in 
the  middle,  under  which  was  the  altar,  crowned  with 
a  baldachin,  fupported  by  four  columns.  Under  each 
of  the  fmall  upfides,  was  a  kind  of  table  or  cupboard, 
in  manner  of  a  beaufet. 

Though,  of  the  Greek  churches  now  remaining,  few 
have  all  the  parts  above  defcribed,  moft  of  them  liaving 
been  reduced  to  ruins  or  converted  into  mofques. 

High  Church  was  a  denomination  originally  given 
to  thofe  otherwif«  called  Nonjurors,  who  refufed  to  ac- 
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knowledge  the  title  of  William  III.  to  the  crown  of 
Great  Britain,  under  a  notion  that  James  II.  though 
excluded,  was  ftill  their  rightful  fovereign.  This  ap- ^ 
pellation  was  given  them,  becaufe  they  entertained 
high  notions  of  the  dignity  and  power  of  the  church, 
and  the  extent  of  Its  prerogative  and  jurlfdic.tion.  And 
thofe,  on  the  contrary,  were  called  low-church  men, 
who  difapproved  of  the  fucceftion  and  obftinacy  of  the 
nonjurors,  diftlnguiftied  themfelves  by  their  moderation 
toward  diffenters,  and  were  lefs  ardent  In  extending  the 
limits  of  church  authority.  The  denomination  of 
high-church  men  is  no.w  more  generally  applied  to  all 
who  form  pompous  and  ambitious  conceptions  of  the 
authority  and  jurlfdiftlon  of  the  church,  and  who 
would  raife  it  to  an  abfolute  independence  on  all  hu- 
man power. 

CtiURCH-Ale.  See  Wmrsvit-Ak. 
Church  Reeves,  the  fame  with  CnuRCn-WarJens. 
CnuRCH-Scot,  or  Churchejfel,  a  payment  or  contri- 
bution, by  the  Latin  writers  frequently  called /r;'w;V/* 
Jeminum  ;  being,  at  firft,  a  certain  meafure  of  wheat, 
paid  to  the  prieft  on  St  Martin's  day,  as  the  firft  fruits 
of  harveft.  This  was  enjoined  by  the  laws  of  King 
Malcolm  IV.  and  Canute,  c.  10.  But  after  this, 
Church-fcot  came  to  fignlfy  a  referve  of  corn-rent  paid 
to  the  fecular  priefts,  or  to  the  religious  ;  and  fome- 
times  was  taken  In  fo  general  a  fenfe  as  to  include 
poultry,  or  any  other  provlfion  that  was  paid  in  kind 
to  the  religious.     See  Tithe. 

CnuRcn-Wardens  (eccle£ite  guardiani),  in  the  Eng- 
lifti  ecclefiaftlcal  polity,  are  the  guardians  or  keepers 
of  the  church,  and  reprefentatlves  of  the  body  of  the 
parlfti.  They  are  fometimes  appointed  by  the  mini- 
fter,  fometimes  by  the  parlfti,  fometimes  by  both  toge- 
ther, as  cuftom  direfts.  They  are  taken,  in  favour  of 
the  church,  to  be,  for  fome  purpofes,  a  kind  of  corpo- 
ration at  the  common  law  ;  that  is,  they  are  enabled, 
by  that  name,  to  have  a  property  in  goods  and  chat- 
ties, and  to  bring  aftlons  for  them,  for  the  ufe  and 
profit  of  the  parilh.  Yet  they  may  not  wafte  the 
church  goods,  but  may  be  removed  by  the  parlfti,  and 
then  called  to  account  by  afllons  at  common  law  :  but 
there  is  no  method  of  calling  them  to  account  but  by 
firft  removing  them  ;  for  none  can  legally  do  it  but 
thofe  who  are  put  in  their  place.  As  to  lands,  or  other 
real  property,  as  the  church,  churchyard,  &c.  they 
have  no  fort  of  intereft  therein  ;  but  if  any  damage  Is 
done  thereto,  the  parfon  only  or  vicar  ftiall  have  the 
aftion.  Their  office  alfo  is  to  repair  the  church,  and 
make  rates  and  levies  for  that  purpofe  :  but  thefe  are 
recoverable  only  in  the  ecclefiaftlcal  courts.  They 
are  alfo  joined  with  the  overfeers  in  the  care  and 
maintenance  of  the  poor.  They  are  to  levy  a  (hilling 
forfeiture  on  all  fuch  as  do  not  repair  to  church  on 
Sundays  and  holidays  ;  and  are  empowered  to  keep 
all  perfons  orderly  while  there  ;  to  which  end  it  has 
been  held  that  a  church-warden  may  juftify  the  pul- 
ling off'  a  man's  hat,  without  being  guilty  of  either  an 
aftault  or  a  trefpafs.  There  are  alfo  a  multitude  of  o- 
ther  petty  parochial  powers  committed  to  their  charge 
by  divers  afts  of  parliament. 

CHURCHILL,  Sir  Winston,  the  father  of  the 
great  duke  of  Marlborough,  was  defcended  from  an 
ancient  and  honourable  family  in  Dorfetfliire.  He 
was  born  at  Wotton  Glanville-  in  that  county  in  16 10; 

and 
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CInircliill  and  educated  at  St  John's  college  at  Oxford.  He  en- 
'""'>"""'  gaged  in  tlie  caufe  of  his  unfortunate  fovereign  Clia.  I. 
for  which  he  fufiVred  fevercly  in  his  fortune  ;  and 
having  married,  w  liile  young,  Elizabetli,  the  daughter 
of  Sir  John  Drake  of  Afhc  in  Devonflilre,  (lie  was  for- 
ced to  feek  a  refuge  in  her  father's  houfe,  when  Mr 
Churchill's  misfortunes  left  him  none  that  he  could  call 
his  own  ;  and  there  moil  of  his  children  were  born. 
After  the  relloration,  he  was  clcded  a  burgefs  to  lerve 
in  parliament  for  the  borough  of  Weymouth  ;  and,  in 
1669,  his  majelly  was  pleafed  to  confer  on  him  the 
honour  of  knighthood.  The  next  year  he  was  made 
one  of  the  comniiffioners  of  claims  in  Ireland  ;  and 
upon  his  return  from  thence,  was  conftituted  one  of 
the  clerks  comptrollers  of  the  green  cloth  :  but  writ- 
ing a  kind  of  political  eflay  upon  the  Hiftory  of 
England,  which  gave  great  offence  to  the  parliament, 
he  was,  in  1678,  difmifled  from  his  poll.  He  was, 
:.  ~  however,  foon  reftored  to  it  again  ;  and  lived  to  fee 
his  eldeii  furviving  foon  raifed  to  the  peerage,  and  the 
reft  of  his  children  in  a  fair  way  to  promotion.  He 
died  in  1688. 

Churchill,  _7o/;n,  duke  of  Marlborough,  and 
prince  of  the  holy  Roman  empire,  a  mod  renowned 
general  and  ftatefman,  was  born  at  A(he  in  Devon- 
fhlre  in  1650.  He  was  eldeft  fon  of  Sir  Winfton 
Churchill,  who  carried  him  to  court  while  very  young, 
and  where  he  was  particularly  favoured  by  James 
duke  of  York,  afterwards  King  James  H.  when  only 
twelve  years  of  age.  In  i  j56,  he  was  made  an  enfign 
of  the  guards  during  the  firfl.  Dutch  war;  and  after- 
wards improved  himfelf  greatly  in  the  military  art  at 
Tangier.  In  1672,  Mr  Churchill  attended  the  duk« 
t)f  Monmouth,  who  commanded  a  body  of  auxiliaries 
in  the  French  fervice,  and  was  foon  after  made  a  cap- 
tain in  the  duke's  own  regiment.  At  the  fiege  of  Ni- 
Tneguen,  which  happened  in  that  campaign,  he  diftiri- 
guifhed  himfelf  fo  much  that  he  was  taken  notice  of 
by  the  celebrated  Marfhal  Turenne,  who  beftowed  on 
him  the  name  of  the  handfome  En'^IiJloman. —  In  1673, 
he  was  at  the  fiege  of  Maeftricht,  where  he  gained 
fuch  applaufe,  that  the  king  of  France  made  him  a 
public  acknowledgement  of  his  fervice  ;  and  the  duke 
of  Monmouth,  who  had  the  diredion  of  the  attack, 
told  King  Charles  II.  that  he  owed  his  life  to  Mr 
Churchill's  bravery.  In  1681,  he  marriedSarah, daugh- 
ter and  eo-heirefs  (with  her  filler  the  countefs  of 
Tyrconnel)  of  Richard  Jennings,  Efq.  of  Sandrich,  in 
Hertfordfliire.  The  duke  of  York  recommended  him 
in  a  very  particular  manner  to  the  king  ;  who,  in 
1682,  created  him  baron  of  Eyemouth  in  the  county 
of  Berwick,  in  Scotland,  and  made  him  colonel  of  the 
third  troop  of  guards.  A  little  after  King  James's  ac- 
ceffion,  he  was  created  Baron  Churchill  of  Sandrich  in 
the  county  of  Hertford,  and  made  brigadier-general 
of  his  majefly's  army  in  the  weft  ;  where,  when  the 
duke  of  Monmouth  came  to  furprife  the  king's  army 
while  the  earl  of  Feverdiam  and  the  majority  of  the 
officers  were  in  their  beds,  he  kept  the  enemy  in 
play,  till  the  king's  forces  had  formed  themfclves,  and 
thereby  faved  the  whole  army.  When  James  ftiowed 
an  intention  of  eftablirtiiiig  the  Catholic  religion  in 
Britain,  Lord  Churchill,  iiotwithftjnding  the  great  ob- 
ligations he  owed  him,  thought  it  his  duty  to  abandon 
the  royal  caut'c  ;  but   even  then  did  not  leave  him 
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without  acquainting  him  by  letter  with  the  reafon  of  CliurthiH. 
his  fo  doing.     Lord  Churchill  \ya6  gracioufly  received  """Y^"^ 
by  the  prince  of  Orange  ;  and  was  by  iii.li  employed 
firft   to  re-aiiemble  the  troop  of  guards  at  London, 
and  afterwards,  to  reduce  fonie  lately  raifed  regiments, 
and  to   new-model  the  army  ;  for  which   purpofe  he 
was  inve.led  with  the  rank  and  title  of  lieutenant-ge- 
neral.    In  1 689,  he  was  fworn  one  of  the  privy  coun- 
cil, and  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  king's  bed-cham- 
ber ;   and  on   the  9th  cf  April  following,   was  raifed 
to  the  dignity  of  carl  of  Marlborough  in  the  county  of 
Wilts.    He  aflifted  at  the  coronation  of  their  majefties ; 
and   was   foon  after  made  commander  in  chief  of  the 
Engiifli  forces  fent  over  to  Holland  ;  and  here  he  firft 
laid  the  foundation  of  that  fame  which  was  afterwards 
fpread  over  all  Europe.     In    1690,   he  was  made  ge- 
neral of  the  forces   fent    to   Ireland  ;  where  he  made 
the  rtrong  garrifons  of  Cork  and  Kinfale  prifoners  of 
war.     The  year  following.   King  William  ftiowed  the 
good  opinion  he  had  of  his  conduft,  by  fending  him 
to  Flanders  to  put  all  things  in  readinefs,  and  to  draw 
the  army  together  before  his  arrival.      In   1692,  he 
was  difmifted    from  all  his    employments;    and,  not 
long  after,  was  with  fome   other  peers  committed  to 
the  tower  on  an  accufation  of  high  treafon  ;  which, 
however,  was  aft,erwards  found  to  be  a  falfe  and  ma- 
licious  report,  the  authors  of  which  were  puuillied. 
Marlborough  was  foon  reftored  to  favour,  and  in  1698 
was   appointed  governor  to  the   earl  of  Gloucefter; 
with  this  extraordinary  compliment  from  King  William, 
'•  My  lord,   make  him  but  what  you  are,  and  my  ne- 
phew will   be  all  I  wifh  to  fee  him."      The  fame  day 
he  was  again  fworn  one  of  the  privy  council  ;  and  in 
July  following  was  declared  one  of  the  lords  jullices  of 
England,  for  the  adminiftration  of  the  government,  in 
which  great  truft  he  was  three  times  fucctfiively  in  the 
king's  abfence.     In  170 1  he  was  appointed  general  of 
the  foot,   commander  in  chief  of  the  Englifh  forces, 
and  ambaftador  extraordinary  and  plenipotentiary  at 
the  Hague.     Upon  the   ace  .ffion  of  Qjeen  Anne  to 
the  throne,  he  was   elected  into  the  order  of  the  gar- 
ter, declared  captain-general  of  all  her  majefty's  forces, 
and  fent  ambaftador  extraordinary  and  plenipotentiary 
to  Holland.     After  feveral  conferences  about  a  war, 
he  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  the  army,  where  all  the 
other  generals  had  orders  to  ^bey  him.      His  exploits 
in  the  field  have  been  taken  notice  of  under  the  arti- 
cle Britain,  N°  344 — 370:  we  (hall  therefore  only 
take  notice  in  this  place  of  the   rewards  and  iionours 
conferred  upon  him  for  thefe  exploits.      After  his  firft 
campaign   he   was  created  marquis  of  Blandford  and 
duke  of  Marlborough,  with  a  penfion  of  5000I.   out 
of  the  puft-oflice,   to  devolve  for  ever  upon  thofe  en- 
joying the  title  of  duke  of  Marlborough.      In  1703, 
he  met  Charles  III.  late  emperor,  going  to  Spain,  who 
pre-l'.nted  him  with  a   fword  fet  with  diamonds.     In 
1  704,  having  forced  the  enemy's  lines  at  Schellenbcrg, 
he  received  a  letter  of  thanks  from  the  emperor  Leo- 
pold, written   with  his   own  hand  ;   an   honour  feldom 
done  to  any  but  fovereign   princes.      After  the  battle 
of  Blenheim,  he    received   congratulatory  letters  from 
m('ft  of  the  poteiitates  in  Europe,  particularly  from  the 
ftates-general,    and  from   the    emperor,  who    dcfired 
him  to  accept  of  the  dignity  of  a  prince  of  the  empire, 
which  with  the  quc«h'«  leave  was  conferred  upon  hiin 
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ChurcJiill.  by  t1)e  title  of  Prince  of  MiUenheim  in  the  province  of 
^"—w—'  Suabia.  After  the  campaign  was  ended,  he  vifited 
the  court  of  Pruiria,  where  he  laid  fuch  fchemes  as 
fufpended  the  difputes  with  the  Dutch  about  King 
William's  eitatc;  which  wife  coiiduft  caufcd  the  whole 
confederacy  to  acknowledge  that  he  had  done  the 
greateft  fervice  poffible  to  the  common  caufe.  Upon 
his  return  to  England,  the  queeo;  to  perpetuate  his 
memory,  granted  the  intereft  of  the  crown  in  the 
honour  and  manor  oi  Woodftock  and  hundred  of 
Wotton  to  htm  and  his  heirs  for  ever.  In  1 705 
he  made  a  tour  to  Vienna,  upon  the  invitation  of  the 
emperor  Jofeph  ;  who  highly  careficd  him,  and  made 
fiim  a  grant  of  the  lordfhip  of  Mildenheim.  After 
the  campaign  of  1708,  the  fpeaker  of  the  hobfe  of 
commons  was  fent  to  Bruflels  on  purpofe  to  compli- 
ment him  ;  and  on  his  return  to  England  he  was  again 
complimented  in  the  houfe  of  lords  by  Lord  Chancellor 
Cowper.  All  his  fcrvices,  however,  and  all  the  ho- 
nours conferred  upon  him,  were  not  fufficient  to  pre- 
ferve  him  from  being  difgraced.  After  the  change  of 
the  miniftry  in  I  710,  his  intereft  daily  declined  ;  and 
in  1712,  on  the  firft  day  of  the  new  year,  he  was  re- 
moved from  all  his  places.  Finding  all  arts  ufed  to 
render  him  obnoxious  in  his  native  country,  he  vifited 
his  principality  of  Mildenheim,  and  feveral  towns  in 
Germany  ;  after  which  he  returned  to  England,  and 
arrived  there  on  the  day  of  the  queen's  death.  After 
being  welcomed  by  the  nobility  and  foreign  minifters, 
he  attended  on  King  George  I.  in  his  public  entry 
through  London,  who  appointed  him  captain-general, 
colonel  of  the  firft  regiment  of  foot  guards,  one  of  the 
commiffioners  for  the  government  of  Chelfea  hofpital, 
and  mafter  general  of  the  ordnance.  Some  years  be- 
fore his  death,  he  retired  from  public  bufinefs.  He 
died  at  Windfor  lodge  in  1722,  aged  73  ;  leaving  be- 
hind him  a  very  numerous  pofterity,  allied  to  the  no- 
bleft  and  greateft  families  in  thefe  kingdoms.  Upon 
his  demife  all  parties  united  in  doing  honour  or  rather 
juftice  to  his  merit,  and  his  corpfe  Was  interred  the 
9th  of  Auguft  following,  with  all  the  folemnity  due 
to  a  perfon  who  had  deferved  fo  highly  of  his  country, 
in  Weftminfter-abbcy.  The  noble  pile  near  Wood- 
ftock, which  bears  the  name  of  Blenheim-houfe,  may 
be  juftly  ftyled  his  monument:  but  without  pretending 
to  the  gift  of  prophecy,  one  may  venture  to  foretel, 
that  his  glory  will  long  furvive  that  ftrufture  ;  and 
that  fo  long  as  our  hiftories  remain,  or  indeed  the 
"^hiftories  of  Europe,  his  memory  will  live  and  be  the 
boaft  of  Britain,  which  by  his  labours  was  raifed  to  be 
the  firft  of  nations,  as  during  the  age  in  which  he  lived 
he  was  defervedly  efteemed  the  firft  of  men.  If  he  had 
foibles,  as  thefe  are  infeparable  from  human  nature, 
they  were  fo  hidden  by  the  glare  of  his  virtues  as  to  be 
fcarcely  perceived,  or  were  willingly  forgotten.  A 
certain  parafite,  who  thought  to  pleafe  Lord  Boling- 
broke  by  ridiculin<;  the  avarice  of  the  duke,  was  ftopt 
ftiort  by  his  lordfhip  ;  who  faid,  "  He  was  fo  very 
great  a  man,  that  I  forget  he  had  that  vice." 

Out  of  a  variety  of  anecdotes  and  tcftimonies  con- 
cerning this  illuftrious  perfonage,  colleAed  in  the  new 
edition  of  the  Bio^raphia  Britannica,  the  following  fe- 
leftion  may  ferve  to  illuftrate  more  particularly  his  dif- 
pofitiun  and  manners. 

Odc  of  the  firll  things  which  he  did,  when  very 


young,  was  to  purchafe  a  box  to  put  his  money  in  ;  ChurcWll 
an  indication  this  of  the  economical,  not  to  fay  ava-  '  ,  1  -i' 
ricious,  temper  that  accompanied  him  through  life. 
Dr  Jofeph  Warton  relates,  that,  on  the  evening  of  an 
important  battle,  the  duke  was  heard  to  chide  his  fer- 
vant  for  having  been  fo  extravagant  as  to  light  four 
candles  in  his  tent  when  Prince  Eugene  came  to  confer 
with  him.  Mr  Tyers,  on  the  other  hand,  men. 
tloned  a  circumftance,  which,  if  well  founded,  re- 
dounds to  his  grace's  generofity  ;  though  in  a  differ- 
ent  refpeft  it  is  much  to  his  difcredit  :  It  is,  that 
during  the  rebellion  in  1715,  he  fent  io,oool.  to  the 
earl  of  Mar.  We  confider  the  ftory  only  as  a  tradi- 
tional  report,  which  has  not  in  itfclf  any  great  degree 
of  probability  ;  and  therefore  we  are  by  no  means  con- 
vinced of  its  truth.  The  late  Mr  Richardfon  junior, 
the  painter,  hath  recorded  a  pleafing  inftance  of  the 
duke's  calmnefs  of  difpofition  ;  for  which,  indeed,  he 
was  always  remarkable.  "  The  duke  of  Marlborough 
(fays  the  writer),  riding  out  once  with  ConlmHTary 
Marriot,  near  the  commiffary's  houfe  in  the  country, 
it  began  to  rain,  and  the  duke  called  for  his  cloak  ; 
Marriot  having  his  put  on  by  his  fervant  imtjiediately. 
The  duke's  fervant  not  bringing  the  cloak,  he  called 
for  it  again  ;  but  the  man  was  ilill  puzzling  about  the 
ftraps  and  buckles.  At  laft,  it  raining  now  very  hard, 
the  duke  called  again,  and  alked  him,  "  what  he  was 
about  that  he  did  not  bring  his  cloak  ?"  '  You  mufl; 
ftay  (grumbles  the  feUow),  if  it  rains  cats  and  dogs, 
till  I  can  get  at  it.'  The  duke  only  turned  to  Marriot 
and  faid,  "  I  would  not  be  of  that  fellow's  temper." 
The  duke  cf  Marlborough  (adds  Mr  Richardfon)  did 
by  nature  and  conftitution,  what  Seneca  judged  by 
philofophy  ought  to  be  done,  ^uidefl  quare  ego  Jervi 
rnei  hilarius  refponfum,  et  conlumaciorejn  •vuitum,  J^agel- 
lis  et  compedibus  expiem  ? 

Dr  Swift,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Stella,  relates  the 
following  particulars  concerning  the  duke  of  Marl- 
borough. "  I  was  early  this  morning  with  Secretary 
St  John,  and  gave  him  a  memorial  to  get  the  queen's 
letter  for  the  firft-fruits,  who  has  promifed  to  do  It  in 
a  very  few  days.  He  told  me  '  he  had  been  with  the 
duke  of  Marlborough,  who  was  lamenting  his  former 
wrong  fteps  in  joining  with  the  Whigs,  and  faid  he 
was  worn  out  with  age,  fatigue,  and  misfortunes.'  I 
fwear  it  pitied  me  ;  and  I  really  think  they  will  not  do 
well  in  too  much  mortifying  that  man,  although  in- 
deed  it  is  his  own  fault.  He  is  covetous  as  hell,  and 
ambitious  as  the  prince  of  it  :  he  would  fain  have  been 
general  for  life,  and  has  broken  all  endeavours  for 
peace,  to  keep  his  greatnefs  and  get  money.  He 
told  the  queen  '  he  was  neither  covetous  nor  ambitious.' 
She  faid,  '  if  (he  could  conveniently  have  turned  about, 
fte  would  have  laughed,  and  could  hardly  forbear  it  la 
his  face.'  He  fell  in  with  all  the  abominable  meafures 
of  the  late  miniftry,  becaufe  they  gratified  him  for 
their  own  defigns.  Yet  he  has  been  a  fuccefsful  gene- 
ral, and  I  hope  he  will  continue  his  command." 

Various  charafters  have  been  drawn  of  the  duke  of 
Marlborough  ;  moft  of  which  we  lliall  omit,  as  either 
already  fuificiently  known,  or  as  not  meriting  particu- 
lar  notice.  That  which  is  given  of  him  by  Dr  Swift, 
in  his  "  Hlftory  of  the  four  laft  years  of  the  queen," 
has  all  the  malignity  and  meannefs  of  a  party  pam- 
phlet.    It  is  even  fo  foolifti  a«  to  infinuate,  that  the 

duke's 
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hMrchM.  duke's  nrilltary  accompli'ftments  were  problematical, 
"  V"  '  and  that  he  was  deftitute  of  perfonal  courage.  Mr 
Macpherfoii's  charafter  of  his  grace  is  very  elaborate- 
ly compofed,  and  difplays  no  fmall  degree  of  ability 
and  penetration  ;  though  it  is  not,  perhaps,  entire- 
ly free  from  prejudice.  The  hiftorian  confiders  it 
as  a  faft,  that  Lord  Churchill,  at  the  time  of  the 
revolution,  had  a  defign  of  placing  his  unfortunate 
mailer  king  James  II.  a  prifoner  in  the  hands  of  his 
rival  the  prince  of  Orange.  But  this  ftory  mud  be 
regarded  as  wholly  unworthy  of  credit.  It  ^i  found- 
ed upon  fuggeftions  and  informations  fo  groundlefs 
and  even  ridiculous,  that  it  cannot  deferve  a  formal 
refutation.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr  Macphcrfon  has 
donejuftrce  to  the  duke  of  Marlborough's  profecution 
of  the  war  in  Flanders,  and  hath  fhown  that  he  con- 
dufted  it  up.on  the  principles  of  found  vvifdom  and  good 
policy.- 

There  are  two  teftimonies  to  the  honour  of  the 
duke's  memory,  by  two  celebrated  noble  writers,  which 
cannot  be  paffcd  over.  One  is  by  Lord  Bolingbruke, 
in  his  letters  on  the  Study  and  Ufe  of  Hiftory. 
Speaking  of  the  confternation  raifed  among  the  allies 
of  the  grand  confederacy  by  the  death  of  King  Wil- 
liam, and  of  the  joy  which  that  event  gave  to  the 
French,  his  lordfhip  obfcrves,  that  "  a  (hort  time 
fhowed  how  vain  the  fears  of  fome  and  the  hopes  of 
others  were.  By  his  death,  the  duke  of  Marlborough 
was  raifed  to  the  head  of  the  army,  and  indeed  of  the 
confederacy  :  where  he,  a  new,  a  private  man,  a  fub- 
jeft,  acquired,  by  merit  and  by  management,  a  more 
deciding  influence  than  high  birth,  confirmed  autho- 
rity, and  even  the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  had  given 
to  King  William  Not  only  all  the  parts  of  that  vaft 
machine,  the  grand  alliance,  were  kept  more  eonipaft 
and  entire,  but  a  more  rapid  and  vigorous  motion  was 
riven  to  the  whole  :  and  inftead  of  languiftiing  out 
difaftrous  campaigns,  we  faw  every  fcene  of  the  war 
full  of  aftion.  All  thofe  wherein  he  appeared,  and 
many  of  thofe  wherein  he  was  not  then  an  aftor,  but 
abettor  however  of  their  adlion,  were  crowned  with 
the  mod  triumphant  fuccefs.  I  take,  with  pleafure, 
this  opportunity  of  doing  juftice  to  that  great  man, 
whofe  faults  I  knew,  whofe  virtues  1  admired  ;  and 
whofe  memory,  as  the  greateft  general,  and  as  the 
greateft  miniiler,  that  our  country,  or  perhaps  any 
other,  has  produced,   I  honour." 

The  other  teftimuny  to  the  duke's  accompllfhments 
IS  by  the  earl  of  Chcfterfield,  in  his  Letters  to  his  Son. 
"  Of  all  the  men  (fays  his  lordfhip)  that  ever  I  knew 
in  my  life  (and  I  knew  him  extremely  well),  the  late 
duke  of  Marlborough  poflcfTed  the  graces  in  the  high- 
eft  degree,  not  to  fay  engrofFcd  them  :  and  indeed  he 
got  the  moft  by  them  ;  for  I  will  venture  (contrary 
to  the  cuftom  of  profound  hiftorians,  who  always  af- 
fign  deep  caufes  for  great  events)  to  afcribe  the  better 
half  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough's  greatnefs  and  riches 
to  thofe  graces.  He  was  eminently  illiterate  ;  wrote 
bad  Englilh,  and  fpelled  it  ftlll  worfe.  He  had  no 
(hare  of  what  is  commOTily  called  par//  ;  that  is,  he  had 
no  brightnefs,  nothing  fhining  In  his  genius.  He  had 
had,  moft  undoubtedly,  an  excellent  good  plain  under- 
ftandlng,  with  found  judgment  But  thefe  alone  would 
probably  have  raifed  him  but  fomething  higher  than 
tbej  found  biro,  wbieb  was  page  to  King  James  II. 's 
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queen.  There  the  graces  proteded  and  promoted  ChurchlM, 
him  :  for  while  he  was  an  enfign  of  the  guards,  the  *— v— ^ 
duchefs  of  Cleveland,  then  favourite  miftrcfs  to  King 
Charles  II.  ftruck  by  thofe  very  graces,  gave  him 
5C00I. ;  with  which  he  immediately  bought  an  aa- 
nuity  for  his  life  of  500I.  of  my  grandfather  Halifax  ; 
which  was  the  foundation  of  his  fubfequenl  fortune. 
His  figure  was  beautiful  ;  but  his  manner  was  irrclift- 
ible  by  either  man  or  woman.  It  was  by  this  engaging 
graceful  manner  that  he  was  enabled,  during  all  his 
war,  to  conncft  the  various  and  jarring  powers  of  the 
grand  alliance,  and  to  carry  them  on  to  the  .main  ob- 
jcA  of  the  war,  notwithftanding  their  private  and  fe- 
parate  views,  jealoulics,  and  wrongheadednefle!.  What-  ^ 

ever  court  he  went  to  (and  he  was  often  obliged  to  go 
himfelf  to  fome  tcfty  and  refraftory  ones),  he  as  con- 
ftaiitly  prevailed,  and  brought  them  into  his  meafures. 
The  penfionary  Helnfius,  a  venerable  old  minifter, 
grown  gray  in  bufinefs,  and  who  had  governed  the  re- 
public  of  the  United  Provinces  for  more  than  4c  years, 
was  abfolutely  governed  by  the  duke  of  Marlborough, 
as  that  republic  feels  to  this  day.  He  was  always  cool ; 
and  nobody  ever  obferved  the  leaft  variation  in  his 
countenance  :  he  could  refufe  more  gracefully  than 
other  people  could  grant  ;  and  thofe  who  went  away 
from  him  the  moft  difTatisfied  as  to  the  fubftance  of 
their  bufinefs,  were  yet  perfonally  charmed  with  him, 
and  In  fome  degree  comforted  by  his  manner.  With 
all  his  gentlenefs  and  gracefulnefs,  no  man  living  was 
more  confcious  of  hi&  fltuatioD,  nor  maintained  his  dig- 
nity better." 

A  perufal  of  the  above  pafTage  will  convince  us  of 
the  frivolous  turn  of  the  earl  of  Chefterficld's  mind. 
His  lordfhip.  In  his  zeal  to  exalt  the  duke  of  Marl, 
borough's  external  accomplifhments,  either  forgets  or 
depreciates  the  far  greater  talents  of  which  he  was 
pofftired.  There  is  an  obfervation  upon  the  fubjeft  ia 
the  BrItifh  Biography,  with  which  we  entirely  concur. 
"  That  the  duke  of  Marlborough  (fays  the  writer) 
was  eminently  diftinguifhed  for  the  gracefulnefs  of  his 
manners,  cannot  be  queftioned  ;  but  the  earl  of  Chcf- 
terfield appears  to  have  attributed  too  much  to  theu" 
influence,  when  he  afcribes — the  better  half  of  the 
duke  of  Marlborough's  greatnefs  and  riches  to  thofe 
graces.  That  the  uncommon  gracefulnefs  of  his  man- 
ners facilitated  his  advancement,  and  contributed  t* 
the  fuccefs  of  his  negociations,  may  readily  be  admit- 
ted ;  but  furely  it  muft  have  been  to  much  higher 
qualities  that  he  owed  the  efteem  of  King  William  and 
of  Prince  Eugene,  his  reputation  throughout  all  Eu- 
rope,  and  his  many  vidlories  and  conquefts.  It  was 
not  by  a  polite  exterior  that  he  wbtalued  his  laurels  at 
Schellenberg,  at  Oudenarde,  at  P.amillies,  and  at 
Blenheim." 

How  much  the  duke  of  Marlborough  has  been  ce- 
lebrated by  our  poets,  Is  well  known  by  Addifon's  • 
«'  Campaign  ;"  and  by  Philip's  "  Blenheim."  Mr  Ad- 
difon,  in  his  Rofamond,  has  properly  afl"umed  another 
and  voluntary  occafionof  paying  a  fine  compliment  to 
his  grace's  military  exploits,  and  the  glory  by  which 
they  would  be  followed.  Upon  the  duke's  removal 
from  his  places,  an  ode  was  Infcribed  to  him  by  Mr  So- 
mervillt,  animated  with  all  the  zeal  of  whijgifh  euthu- 
fiafm,  and  containing  fome  paflages  that  are  truly 
poetical.     Another  ode,  not  much  inferior  in  fpirit, 
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CliBrih;]!-  was  addrelTtd  to  his  grace,  on  occafion  of  his  embark- 

^-—Y-'-'  i„g  for  0(ki-(!  ill  the  year  1712. 

•The  duke  of  Marlborougli's  Scots  titk  of  Baron 
Eyemouth,  being  to  heirs  male,  died  with  hirafelf ;  but 
liis  Enghfli  title  going  to  his  daughters  ana  their  heirs- 
male,  went  into  the  Spen»er  family,  who  retain  their 
own  furname  of  Spencer. 

Churchill,  Charla,  a  celebrated  fatirift,  the  fon 
of  Mr  Charles  Churchill,  curate  and  lefturer  of  St 
]olm's,  Weftminfter,  was  educated  at  Weftminftcr 
ichool,  and  received  forae  applaufe  for  his  abilities  from 
his  tutors  in  that  famous  feniinary.  His  capacity^ 
liowever,  was.grcr.ter  than  his  application,  fo  that  he 
acquired  the  charatler  of  a  boy  that  could  do  good  if 
he  would.  As  the  flightell  accounts  of  perfons  fo 
noted  are  agreeable,  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  obferve, 
that  having  one  day  got  an  exercife  to  make,  and 
from  idleuefs  or  inattention,  having  failed  to  bring  it 
at  the  time  appointed,  his  maftcr  thought  proper  to 
chaftifL  him  with  fonie  feverity,  and  even  reproached 
his  ftupidity  :  what  the  fear  of  ilripes  could  not  tfFi:d, 
the  fear  of  Ihame  foon  produced,  aiid  he  brought  his 
exercife  the  ucxt  day,  finifhed  in  fuch  a  manner,  that 
he  received  the  public  thanks  of  all  the  mailers.  Still, 
however,  his  progrefs  in  the  learned  languages  was 
but  flow  ;  nor  is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  if  we  confiJcr 
how  diffieurt  it  was  for  a  ftrong  imagination,  fuch  as 
he  was  poflefied  of,  to  conform  .and  walk  tamely  for- 
ward in  the  trammels  of  a  fchool  education  :  minds 
like  his  are  ever  darting  afidc  after  new  purfuits  ;  de- 
firous  of  embracing  a  multiplicity  of  amullng  objedls  ; 
eager  to  come  at  an  end,  without  the  paintul  invefti- 
gation  of  the  means.  In  faort,  for  want  of  proper 
Jkill  in  thefe  languages,  he  was  rejected  from  Oxford, 
whither  his  father  had  fent  him ;  and  probably  this 
might  have  given  occafion  to  the  frequent  inveftives 
we  find  in  his  works  againll  that  molt  refpedlablc  uni- 
verfity.  Upon  his  return  from  thence,  he  again  ap- 
plied to  his  ftudies  in  Weftminfter  fchool,  where,  at  17 
years  of  age,  he  contrafted  an  intimacy  with  a  lady, 
to  whom  he  was  married,  and  their  mutual  regard. for 
each  other  continued  for  feveral  years.  At  the  ufual 
age  of  going  into  orders,  Mr  Churchill  was  ordained 
by  the  late  bifiiop  of  Lortdon,  and  obtained  a  fmall 
curacy  in  Wales  of  30I.  a-year.  Thither  he  carried 
his  wife  ;  they  took  a  fmall  houfe  ;  and  he  pafied 
through  the  duties  of  his  ftation  with  affiduity  and 
cheerfulnefs.  Hippy  had  it  been  for  him  had  he 
t;ontinued  there  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  piety,  peace, 
and  hmplicity  of  manners.  He  was  beloved  and 
cftecmed  by  his  parifliioners ;  and  though  his  fermons 
were  rather  above  the  level  of  his  audience,  they  were 
commended  and  followed.  But  endeavouring  to  ad- 
vance his  fortune,  by  keeping  a  c)  der  cellar,  it  in- 
volved him  in  dilUculties  which  obliged  him  to  leave 
Wales  and  come  to  London.  His  father  dying  foon 
after,  he  ftepped  into  tljc  church  in  which  he  had  of- 
ficiated ;  and  in  order  to  improve  his  income,  which 
icarcely  produced  lool.  a-year,  he  taught  young  la- 
dies to  read  and  write  Englilh  at  a  boarding  fchool, 
-kept  by  'Mrs  Denni?,  where  he  behaved  with  that  de- 
cency and  decorum  which  became  his  profcdion.  His 
method  of  living,  however,  bearing  no  proportion  to 
Itis  income,  he  contrafted  feveral  debts  in  the  city  ; 
which  being  unable  to  pay,  a  jail,  the  terror  of  indi- 
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gent  genius,  feemed  ready  to  complete  his  misfoi  tunes ;  Chwchil 
but  from  this  ftate  of  wretchednefs  he  was  relieved  i  - 
by  the  benevolence  of  Mr  Lloyd,  father  to  the  poet 
of  that  name.  Meanwhile,  Mr  Lloyd,  the  fon,  wrote 
a  poetical  epiftle  called  the  A3or,  which  being  read 
and  approved  by  the  public,  gave  the  author  a  diftin- 
guiflied  place  among  the  writers  of  his  age.  This 
induced  Mr  Churchill  to  write  the  Rofciad.  It  firft 
^  came  out  without  the  author's  name  ;  but  the  juftnefs 
'of  the  remarks,  and  the  feverity  of  the  fatire,  foon 
excited  public  curiofity.  Though  he  never  Oifowned 
'his  having  written  this  piece,  and  even  openly  gloried 
in  it  ;  yet  the  public,  unwilling  to  give  fo  much  me- 
rit to  one  alone,  afcribed  it  to  a  conibination  of  wits  ; 
nor  were  MefTrs  Lloyd,  Thornton,  or  Colman,  left 
unnamed  upon  this  occafion.  This  mifplaced  praife 
foon  induced  Mr  Churchill  to  throw  cfF  the  mafk,  and 
the  fecond  edition  appeared  with  his  name  at  full 
length.  As  the  Rofciad  was  the  firft  of  this  poet's 
perlormanccs,  fo  many  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  the 
belt.  In  it  we  find  a  very  clofe  and  minute  difeuflion 
of  the  particular  merit  of  each  performer  ;  their  de- 
fects pointed  out  with  candour,  and  their  merits 
prailed  without  adulation.  This  poem,  however, 
feems  to  be  one  of  thofe  few  works  which  are  Injured 
by  fucceeding  editions  ;  when  he  became  popular, 
his  juQgment   began   to   grow    drunk   with  applaufe  ;  1 

and  we  find,  in  the  later  editions,  men  blamed  whofe 
merit  was  incontellable,  and  others  praiftd  that  were  at 
that  time  in  no  degree  of  cileem  with  the  judicious. 
His  next  performance  <vas  his  apology  to  the  Critical 
Revie-wers.     This  work  is    not    without    its  peculiar  ' 

merit  ;  and  as  it  was  written  againrt  a  fet  of  critics 
whom  the  world  was  willing  enough  to  blame,  the 
public  read  it  with  their  ufual  indulgence.  In  this 
performance  he  ihovved  a  particular  happinefs  of 
^  throwing  his  thoughts,  if  we  may  fo  exprcis  it.  Into  ' 

poetical  paragraphs ;  fo  that  the  fentence  fwells  to  the 
break  or  conclufiop,  as"we  find  in  profe.  i 

But  while  his  writings  amufed  the  town,1iis  aftlons 
dlfgulledit.     He  now  quitted  his  wife,   with  whom  ' 

he  had  cohabited  many  years ;  and  refigning  his  gown  1 

and  all  clerical  funCligns,  commenced  a  complete  man  \ 

of  the  to'wn,  got  drunk,  frequented  ftews  ;  and,  giddy 
with  falfe  praife,  thought  his  talents  a  fufficient  atone- 
ment'lor  all  his  follies.  In  fome  meafure  to  palliate 
the  ablurdltles  of  his  conduft,  he  now  undertook  a 
poem  called  Night,  written  upon  a  general  fubjecl  in- 
deed, but  upon  lalfe  principles  ;  namely,  that  what- 
ever our  lollies  are,  we  fhould  never  attempt  to  con- 
ceal them.  This,  and  Mr  Churchill's  other  poems, 
being  iTiown  to  Dr  Johnfon,  and  his  opinion  being  aik- 
ed,  he  allowed  them  but  little  merit  ;  which  being 
told  to  the  author,  he  refolved  to  requite  this  private 
opinion  with  a  public  one.  In  his  next  poem,  there- 
fore, of  the  Ghoji,  he  has  drawn  this  gentleman  under 
the  charafter  of  Pompofo  ;  and  thofe  who  dilliked 
Mr  Johnfon  allowed  it  to  have  merit.  Mr  Johnfon's 
only  reply  to  Churchill's  abufe  was,  "  that  he  thougiit 
him  a  (hallow  fellow  in  the  beginning,  and  could  lay 
nothing  worfe  of  him  ftiU."  The  poems  of  Night 
and  the  Gholl  had  not  the  rapid  lale  the  author  ex- 
pected ;  but  his  Prophecy  of  Famine  loon  made  ample 
amends  for  the  late  paroxylm  in  his  tame.  In  this 
piece,  written  in  the  fpirit  of  the  famous  North  Bri- 
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;hurch{ng  ton,  he  exerted  his  virulent  pen  againrt  the  whole 
I  II  .  ScottiHi  nation,  adopting  the  prejudices  of  the  mob, 
[L^urnirg.  ^^^  dignifying  fcurrilitv  by  the  aid  of  a  poetic  imagi- 
nation. It  had  a  rapid  and  cxtenfive  fale,  as  prophe- 
ficd  by  Mr  Wilkes  ;  who  faid  before  Its  pubh'catioii 
that  he  was  fure  it  mull  take,  as  it  was  at  once  perfo- 
nal,  poetical,  and  political.  After  its  appearance,  it 
was  afleited  by  his  admirers,  that  Mr  Churchill  was  a 
better  poet  than  Pope.  This  exaggerated  adulation, 
as  it  had  before  corrupted  his  morals,  began  now  to 
impair  his  mind  :  feversl  fucceeding  pieces  were  pub- 
lilTied,  which,  being  written  without  effort,  are  read 
without  pleafure.  His  Golhim,  Independence,  The 
Times,  feem  merely  to  have  been  written  by  a  man 
who  defircd  to  avail  himfelf  of  the  avidity  of  the  pub- 
lic curiofity  in  his  favour,  and  are  rather  aimed  at  the 
pockets  than  the  hearts  of  his  readers.  Mr  Churchill 
died  in  1764,  of  a  nviliary  fever,  with  which  he  was 
feized  at  Boulogne  in  France,  whither  he  had  gone  on 
a  vifit  to  Mr  Wilkes.  After  his  death  his  poems  were 
collected  and  printed  together  in  two  volumes  Svo. 

CHURCHING  OF  WOMEN  after  child-birth, 
took  its  rife  from  the  Jewi(h  rite  of  purification.  In  " 
the  Greek  church  it  was  limited  to  the  4cth  day  after 
delivery  ;  but  in  the  wellern  parts  of  Europe  no  cer- 
tain time  was  obferved.  There  is  an  office  in  the  li- 
turgy for  this  purpofe. 

CHURCHYARD,  a  piece  of  ground  adjoining  to 
a  church,  fet  apart  for  the  interment  or  burial  of  the 
dead.  —  In  the  church  of  Rome  they  are  bleffcd  or  con- 
fecrated  with  great  folemnity.  If  a  churchyard,  which 
has  been  thus  confecrated,  fhall  afterwards  be  polluted 
by  any  indecent  adlion,  orpr.Taned  by  the  burial  of  an 
infidel,  a  heretic,  an  excommunicated  or  unbaptized 
perfon,  it  mull  be  reconcded ;  and  the  ceremony  of  the 
reconciliation  is  performed  with  the  fame  folemnity  as 
that  of  the  bleffing  or  confecration. 

Churchyard,  Thomat,  a  poet  who  floitrifhed  in 
the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII.  Edward  VT.  Queen  Mary, 
and  Queen  Elizabeth,  was  born  at  Shrewlbury  ;  and 
inherited  a  fortune,  which  he  foon  exhaufted  in  a  fruit- 
Icfs  attendance  on  the  court,  by  which  he  only  gained 
the  favour  of  being  retained  a  domeftic  in  the  family 
of  Lord  Surrey  ;  when,  by  his  lordlhip's  encourage- 
ment, he  commenced  poet.  Upon  his  patron's  death, 
he  betook  himfelf  to  arms  ;  was  in  many  engagements  ; 
was  frequently  wounded,  and  was  twice  made  prifon- 
er.  He  published  12  pieces,  which  he  afterwards 
printed  together  in  one  volume,  under  the  title  of 
Churchyard'' i  Chips  ;  and  alfo  the  tragedy  of  Thomas 
Moubray  duke  of  Norfolk.     He  died  in  1570. 

CHURLE,  CEOtLE,  or  Carl,  In  the  Saxon  times, 
fignified  a  tenant  at  wiil,  who  held  of  the  thanes  or 
nobles  on  condition  of  rent  and  lervlce.  They  were 
'  of  two  forts  :  one  rented  the  eilate  like  our  farmers ; 
the  other  tilled  and  manured  the  demefnes,  and  were 
called  ploughmen.     See  Ceorle. 

CHURNING,  in  country  affairs,  the  operation  of 
making  butter  by  agitating  milk  in  a  well  known  vef- 
fel  called  a  churn.  Vor  accelerating  this  operation,  a 
corrcfpondent  in  the  Bath  Society  Papers  recommends 
a  little  diflilled  vinegar  to  be  poured  into  the  churn  ; 
and  the  butter  will  be  produced  In  an  hour  afterwards. 
He  acknowledges,  however,  that  his  experiments  have 
not  as  yet  afcertained  the  cxaft  quactity  of  the  acid 
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which  is  neceffary  to  the  proper  cflccl,  nor  t'le  precife'^ 
time  of  its  being  mixed  with  the  cream.  But  he  aj). 
prehends  a  table  fpoonful  or  two  to  a  gallon  of  cream  , 
will  be  fnfficieiit  ;  nor  would  he  recommend  it  to  be 
applied  till  the  cream  has  undergone  fome  confidcrable 
agitation.  Hisfiill  trial  was  after  the  cluirning  had 
been  going  forward  half  a  day  :  whether  he  obferved 
the  fame  rule  afterwards  he  does  not  fay  ;  but  all  his 
trials  proved  fuecefsful,  the  butter  being  unitirmly  ob- 
tained in  about  an  hour  after  the  mixture.  See  Agri- 
culture and  Chemistry  Index. 

CHUS,  or  Chu/ch,  (Bible).  It  Is  a  tradition  of  an 
ancient  ftanding,  that  the  Chus  of  the  Scriptures  de- 
notes Ethiopia,  and  Cbuf.hi  an  Ethiopian  :  the  Septua- 
giiit  and  Vulgate  conllantly  tranliate  it  fo  ;  and  in 
this  they  are  followed  by  mod  interpreters,  and  by  Jo- 
fcphus  and  Jerome.  And  yet  what  Bochart  urges  to 
the  contrary  Is  of  no  inconfulerable  weight,  from  Eze- 
kiel  xxix,  lo.  in  which  the  two  oppofite  extremes  of 
Egypt  are  defigned  ;  and  therefore  Chus,  which  is  op- 
pofite to  Syene,  muft  be  Arabia  :  but  this  is  more 
tlrongly  pointed  out  by  Xenophon,  by  whom  Ethiopia 
is  laid  to  be  the  fouth  boundary  of  Cyrus's  empire  ; 
and  Herodotus  diftlnguilhes  between  the  Ethiopians  of 
Afia  and  Africa,  conjoining  the  former  with  the  Ara- 
bians. 

CHYLE,  in  the  animal  economy,  a  milky  fluid  fe- 
creted  from  the  aliments  by  rheans  of  digeftion.  See 
Anatomy  and  Chemistry  Index. 

CHYLIFICATION,  the  formation  of  the  chyle, 
or  the  aft  whereby  the  food  Is  changed  into  chyle. 

The  chyle  has  by  fome  authors  been  thought  to  have 
a  great  refemblance  in  its  nature  and -chemical  analyfis 
to  milk.  The  fubjcct,  however,  hath  as  yet  been  but 
little  inquired  into.     See  the  article  Milk. 

CHYME,  or  CHVMus,  in  the  common  fignification 
of  the  word,  denotes  every  kind  of  humour  which  is, 
IncrafTated  by  concoction  ;  under  which  notion  it  com- 
prehends all  the  humours  fit  or  unfit  for  preferving 
and  nouridiing  the  body,  whether  good  or  bad.  It 
frequently  imports  the  finell  parts  of  the  chyle,  when 
leparated  from  the  faeces,  and  contained  in  the  lacleal 
and  thoracic  duft. 

CHYMISTRY.     Sec  Chemistry. 
CHYMOLOGI,  an  appellation  given  to  fuchnatii. 
ralllls  as  have  employed  their  time  i;i  invelUgating  the 
properties  of  plants  from  their  tatle  and  fmell. 

CHYMOSIS,  in  Medicine,  the  act  of  making  or 
preparing  chyme.  The  word  comes  from  x''>^^<'Jui- 
cus,  ol  X'-,fiindo,  "  I  pour  out."  Chymofis,  accord- 
ing to  fome,  is  the  fecond  of  the  concoftions  made  in 
the  body  ;  being  a  repeated  preparation  of  the  moll 
impure  and  grofs  parts  of  the  chyle,  which  being  re- 
jected by  the  lacleaU,  is  imbibed  by  the  meferaics, 
and  thence  carried  to  the  liver,  to  be  there  elaborated, 
purified,  and  fubtilized  afrefli.  It  is  of  this,  accord- 
ing to  Rogers,  that  the  animal  fpirits  are  formed. 

Chymosis  is  a.fo  a  diilortioii  of  the  eyelids,  ariling 
from  an  inflammation  ;  alfo  an  Inflammation  ot  the  tu- 
nica cornea  in  the  eye. 

CHYTLA,  in  antiquity,  a  liquor  made  of  wine  and 
oil,  and  lometimcs  ufed  in  divination. 

CHYTKI,  among  the  Athenians,  a  fcftlval  in  ha.; 
nourof  Bacchus  and  Mercury,  kept  on  the  i  jth  of  the 
month  Anthclterion. 

CHYTRIUM, 
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Cilidelo- 
placia* 


»ky»|-ium  CHYTRIUM,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  place  in 
Ionia,  in  which  formerly  flood  Clazomene  ;  the  Cla- 
zomenians,  through  fear  of  the  Perfians,  removing  from 
the  continent  to  an  adjacent  illand  (Paufanias).  A- 
lexander  reduced  the  ifland,  by  amok  or  ca»feway,  to 
^a  peninfiila. 

CHYTRUS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  an  inland  town 
o(  Cyprusr  to  the  north  ofCitium  ;  famous  for  its  ex- 
cellent honey. 

CI  ANUS  sitrus,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  bay  01 
.'Bithynia,  named  from  the  town  and  river  Crus. 

CIBALiE,  or  CiBALis,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a 
town  of  Pannonia  Inferior,  on  an  eminence,  near  the 
lake  Hiulka,  to  the  north-weft  of  Sirnviunn  ;  the  coun- 
try of  the  emperor  Gratian,  where  he  was  brought  up 
to  rope-making  :  a  place  rendered  famous  for  the  fur- 
.pn'fal  and  defeat  of  Licinius  by  Con"ftantIne. 

CIBBER,  Collet,  a  celebrated  comedian,  drama- 
tic writer,  and  poetkureat  to  the  king,  was  born  at 
■  London  in  1671.  His  father  Caius  Gabriel  Cibber, 
was  a  native  of  Holftein,  and  a  fldlful  ftatuary,  who 
executed  the  baffo  relievo  on  the  pedeftal  of  the  mo- 
nument, and  the  two  admired  figures  of  lunatics  over 
the  piers  of  the  gate  to  Bethlehem  Hofpital  in  Moor- 
fields.  Colley,  who  derived  his  Chriftian  name  from 
the  fiirname  of  his  mother's  family,  was  intended  for 
the  church,  but  betook  himfelf  to  the  ftage,  for  which 
-he  conceived  an  early  inclination  ;  and  he  was  fome 
time  before  he  acquired  any  degree  of  notice,  or  even 
a  competent  falary.  His  firft  eflay  in  writing,  was  the 
comedy  of  Love's  lajl  Shift,  aAed  in  1695,  which  met 
with  fuccefs ;  as  did  his  own  performance  of  the  cha- 
rafter  of  the  fop  in  it.  From  that  time,  as  he  fays 
himfelf,  •'  My  mufe  and  my  fpoufe  were  fo  equally 
prolific,  that  the  one  was  feldom  the  mother  of  a  child, 
but  in  the  fame  year  the  other  made  me  the  father  of 
n  play.  I  think  we  had  a  dozen  of  each  fort  between 
us  ;  of  both  which  kinds  fome  died  in  their  infancy, 
and  near  an  equal  number  of  each  were  alive  when  we 
quitted  the  theatre."  The  Carelefs  HuJbanJ,  afted  in 
1704,  met  with  great  applaufe,  and  is  reckoned  his 
beft  play  ;  but  none  was  of  more  importance  to  him 
than  the  A'bn-juror,  afted  in  17 17,  and  levelled  againft 
the  Jacobites.  This  laid  the  foundation  of  the  mifun- 
derftanding  between  him  and  Mr  Pope,  ralfed  him  to 
-ht  the  hero  of  the  Dunciad,  and  made  him  poet-laureat 
in  1730.  He  then  quitted  the  ftage,  except  a  fewoc- 
cafional  performances  ;  and  died  in  1757.  Cibber  nei- 
ther fucceeded  in  writing  nor  in  afting  tragedy  ;  and 
his  odes  were  not  thought  to  partake  of  the  genius  or 
fpirit  he  (bowed  in  his  comedies. 

Hi»  fon  Theophilur,  alfo  a  comic  aftor  after  him,  was 
born  during  a  great  ftorm  in  1703  ;  and  after  pafiing 
a  hfe  of  extravagance,  diftrcfs,  and  perplexity,  pe- 
riflied  in  another  ftorm  in  1758,  in  the  paffage  be- 
tween Dublin  and  England.  Theophilus  married  the 
fifter  of  Thomas  Auguftine  Arne,  the  famous  mufical 
compofer ;  who  became  a  celebrated  tragic  aftrefs, 
and  whofe  honour  was  facrificed  to  her  husband's  ex- 
travagance 

CIBDELOPLACIA,  in  Natural  Hiflory  ;  a  ge- 
nus of  fpars  debafed  by  a  very  large  admixture  of 
earth  :  they  are  opaque,  formed  of  thin  crufts,  co- 
vering vegetables  and  other  bodies,  by  way  of  incrufta- 
tions. 


Of  this  genus  we  have  the  following  fpecies  :  t.  A 
grayifli-white  one,  with  a  rough  furface.  2.  A  whi- 
tifh  brown  one  ;  both  thcfe  are  friable.  3.  A  hard, 
pale-brown  kind,  which  is  the  ofteocoUa  of  the  fhops. 
■4.  The  whitilh-gray  kind,  with  a  fmooth  furfacc  :  this 
is  the  uuicornu  foffil  and  ceratites  of  authors.  5.  The 
-\vhiti(h-brown  coiTalloide  kind. 

CIBDELOSTRACI  A,  in  Natural Hiflory,  terren» 
■fpars,  deftitute  of  all  brightnefs  and  tranfparency, 
formed  into  thin  plates,  and  ufually  found  coating  over 
the  fides  of  fiffures,  and  other  cavities  of  ftones,  with 
congeries  of  them  to  great  extent,  and  of  plain  or  bo- 
troyide  furfaces. 

Of  thefe  there  are  ufually  reckoned  feven  kinds ; 
the  firft  the  hard,  brownifti-white  cibdeloftracium, 
found  in  Germany  :  the  fccond  is  the  hard,  whitifh 
cibdeloftracium,  with  thin  crufts,  and  a  fmoother  fur- 
face,  found  alfo  in  the  Harts-foreft  in  Germany  :  the 
third  is  the  hard,  pale-brown  cibdeloftracium,  with 
numerous  very  thin  crufts,  found  in  fubterranean  ca- 
verns in  many  parts  of  England  as  well  as  Germany  : 
the  fourth  is  the  white,  light,  and  friable  cibdeloftra- 
cium, found  alfo  in  Germany,  but  very  rarely  in  any 
part  of  England  :  the  fifth  is  the  light,  hard,  pale- 
brown  cibdeloftracium,  with  a  fmooth  furface,  found 
in  almoft  all  parts  of  the  world  :  the  fixth  is  the  whit- 
ifti,  friable,  cruftaceous  cibdeloftracium,  with  a  rough- 
er furface,  frequent  in  Germany  and  England  ;  and 
the  feventh  is  the  brownilh-white  friable  cibdeloftra- 
cium, with  a  dulky  furface,  found  in  Xeveral  parts  of 
Ireland  as  well  as  Germany. 

CIBORIA,  in  antiquity,  the  large  huiks  of  Egyp- 
tian beans,  which  are  f?i1  to  have  been  fo  large  as  to 
fervc  for  drinking-cups :  whence  they  had  their  name 
ciiorium,  fignifying  a  cup,  in  the  Egyptian  language. 

CIBORIUM,  in  ecclefiaftical  writers,  the  covering 
for  the  altar.  This  covering  isfupported  by  four  high 
columns,  and  forms  a  kind  of  tent  for  the  eucharift,  in 
the  Romifh  churches.  Some  authors  call  it  iurris  ge/la- 
toria,  and  others  pyxis  ;  but  the  pyxis  is  properly  the 
box  in  which  the  eucharift  is  preferved. 

CIBUS  FERiALis,  in  antiquity,  an  entertainment 
peculiar  to  a  funeral ;  for  which  purpofe,  beans,  parf- 
ley,  lettuce,  bread,  eggs,  lentils,  ■and  falts,  were  in  ufe. 

CICADA,  the  Frog-hopper  or  Flea-Locust,  a 
genus  of  infefts  belonging  to  the  order  of  hemiptera. 
See  Entomology  Index. 

CICATRICULA,  among  natural  hiftorians,  de- 
notes a  fmall  whitifti  fpeck  in  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  fup- 
pofed  to  be  the  tirft  rudiments  of  the  future  chick. 

CICATRIX,  in  Surgery,  a  little  feam  or  elevation 
of  callous  flefh  rifing  on  the  ikin,  and  remaining  there 
after  the  healing  of  a  wound  or  ulcer.  It  is  commonly 
called  a  fear. 

CICATRIZ  ANTS,  in  Pharmacy,  medicines  which 
affift  nature  to  form  a  cicatrix.  Such  are  Armenian 
bole,  powder  of  tutty,  &c. 

Cicatrizants  are  otherwife  called  efcharetics,  efuhtictf 
incarnatives,  agglutinants,  &c. 

CICCA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  tetrandria  order, 
belonging  to  the  monoecia  clafs  of  plants.  The  male 
calyx  is  tetraphyllous  ;  there  is  no  corolla  :  the  female 
calyx  triphyllous  ;  no  corolh  ;  four  ftiles  ;  the  capfule 
quaddricoccous  or  four-bertied, 

CICELY,  in  Botany,  the  Englifh  name  of  a  fpecies 
I  of 
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Cicet,    of  irhxropliyllum.     See    Ch^rophvllum,    Botany 

Cicero.     /„^^.^_ 

-   '  CICER,  or  Chick-Pea.     See  Botany  Iititex: 

CICERO,  Marcus  TuLLius,  the  celebrated  Ro- 
man orator,  was  born  in  tlie  year  of  Rome  647,  about 
i:;  years  before  Chrift.  His  father  Marcus  Tulh'iis, 
who  was  of  the  equcftrian  order,  took  great  care  of  his 
education,  which  was  directed  particularly  with  a  view 
to  the  bar.  Yuung  Tally,  at  his  firll  appearance  in 
public,  declaimed  with  fuch  vehemence  againil  Sylla's 
party,  that  it  became  expedient  for  him  to  retire  into 
Greece  ;  where  he  heard  the  Athenian  orators  and 
philofophers,  and  greatly-  improved  both  in  eloquence 
and  knowledge.  Here  he  met  with  T.  Pomponius,  .who 
had  been  his  fchool-fellow  ;  and  who,  from  his  love  to 
Athens,  and  fpending  a  great  part  of  his  days  in  it, 
obtained  the  furname  of  y/«/cu.f  ;  and  here  they  revived 
and  confirmed  that  noted  friendfhip  which  fubfifted  be- 
tween them  through  life  with  fo  celebrated  a  conftancy 
and  affedlion.  From  Athens  he  pafTed  into  Afia  ;  and 
after  an  excurilon  of  two  years  came  back  again  into 
Italy. 

Cicero  was  now  arrived  at  Rome  ;  and,  after  one 
year  more  fpent  at  the  bar,  obtained,  in  the  next  place, 
the  dignity  of  queftor.  Among  the  caufes  which  he 
pleaded  before  his  queflorfliip,  was  that  of  the  famous 
comedian  Rofcius,  whom  a  fingular  merit  in  his  art 
had  recommended  to  the  familiarity  and  friendfhip  of 
the  greateft  men  in  Rome.  The  queftors  were  the 
general  receivers  or  treafurers  of  the  republic,  and 
were  fent  annually  into  the  provinces  dillributed  to 
them,  as  they  always  were,  by  lot.  The  illand  of 
Sicily  happened  to  fall  to  Cicero's  fhare  ;  and  that 
part  of  it,  for  it  was  confiderable  enough  to  be  di- 
vided into  two  provinces,  wlu'cli  was  called  Lilyhieum. 
This  office  he  received,  not  as  a  gift,  but  a  trull  ;  and 
he  acquitted  himfelf  fo  well  in  it,  that  he  gained  the 
love  and  admiration  of  all  the  Sicilians.  Before  he 
left  Sicily,  he  made  the  tour  of  the  illand,  to  fee  every 
thing  that  was  curious,  and  efpecially  the  city  of  Sy- 
racufe  ;  where  he  difcovered  the  tomb  of  Archimedes 
to  the  magiftrates  who  were  (howing  him  the  curiofi- 
ties  of  the  place,  but  who,  to  his  furprife,  knew  no- 
thing of  any  fuch  tomb. 

We  have  no  account  of  the  precife  time  of  Cicero's 
marriage  with  Terentia ;  but  it  is  fuppofed  to  have 
been  celebrated  immediately  after  his  return  from  his 
travels  to  Italy,  when  he  was  about  30  years  old.  He 
was  now  difengaged  from  his  quelforfhip  in  Sicily,  by 
which  firil  ftep,  in  the  legal  gradation  and  afcent  of 
public  honours,  he  gained  an  immediate  right  to  the 
ienate,  and  au  adual  admiffion  into  it  during  life  ; 
and  fettled  again  in  Rome,  where  he  employed  him- 
felf coiulantly  in  defending  the  perfons  and  properties 
of  its  citizens,  and  was  indeed  a  general  patron.  Five 
years  were  almoil  elapfed  fmce  Cicero's  eledion  to  the 
queftorfhip,  which  was  the  proper  interval  prefcribed 
by  law  before  he  could  hold  the  next  ofBce  of  xdile  ; 
to  which  he  was  now,  in  his  37th  year,  cleCled  by  the 
unanimous  fuffrages  of  all  the  tribes,  and  preferably  to 
all  his  competitors.  After  Cicero's  eledion  to  the 
:cdilefhip,  but  before  his  entrance  upon  the  office,  he 
undertook  the  famed  profecution  of  C.  V'erres,  the  late 
prxtor  of  Sicily,  who  was  charged  with  many  flagrant 
ac\s  of  injuftice,  rapine,  and  cruelty,  during  his  tri- 
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ennial  government  of  that  illand.  This  was  one  of  the  Cic'ro. 
mod  memorable  tranfa£lions  of  his  life,  for  which  he  ^— v"^ 
was  greatly  and  jullly  celebrated  by  antiquity,  and  for 
which  he  will,  in  all  ages,  be  admivcd  and  eileemcd  by 
the  friends  of  mankind.  The  rcfult  was,  that,  by  his 
diligence  and  addrefs,  he  fo  confounded  Hortenlius, 
though  the  reigning  orator  at  the  bar,  and  ufually 
ftyled  ihs  k:ng  of  the  forum,  that  he  had  nothing  to  fay 
for  his  client.  Verres,  defpairing  of  all  defence,  fub- 
mitte#  immediately,  without  expefting  the  fentence, 
to  a  voluntary  exile  ;  where  he  lived  many  years,  for- 
gotten and  deferted  by  all  his  friends.  He  is  faid  to 
have  been  relieved  in  this  miferable  fituation  by  the 
generofity  of  Cicero  ;  yet  was  profcribed  and  murder- 
ed after  all  by  Mark  Antony,  for  the  fake  of  thofe  fine 
ftatues  and  Corinthian  veffels  of  which  he  had  plunder- 
ed the  Sicilians. 

After  the  ufual  interval  of  two  vears  from  the  time 
of  his  being  chofen  asdile,  Cicero  offered  himfelf  a  can- 
didate for  the  prstorlhip  ;  and,  in  three  diflerent  af- 
femblies  convened  for  the  choice  of  prxtors,  two  of 
which  were  diflblved  without  effeft,  he  was  declared 
every  time  the  firft  pntor  by  the  fuffrages  of  all  t'«e 
centuries.  He  was  now  in  the  career  of  his  fortunes, 
and  in  fight,  as  it  were,  of  the  confulrtiip,  the  grand 
objeft  of  his  ambition  ;  and  therefore,  when  his  prae- 
torfhip  was  at  an  end,  he  would  not  accept  any  foreign 
province,  the  ufual  reward  of  that  magillracy,  and 
the  chief  fruit  which  the  generality  propofed  from  it. 
He  had  no  particular  love  tor  money,  nor  genius  for 
arms  ;  fo  that  thofe  governments  had  no  charms  for 
him  :  the  glory  which  he  purfued  was  to  fhlne  in  the 
eyes  of  the  city  as  the  guardian  of  its  laws,  and  to 
teach  the  magiilrates  how  to  execute,  and  the  citizens 
how  to  obey,  them. 

Being  now  in  his  43d  year,  the  proper  age  requh-ed 
by  law,  he  declared  himfelf  a  candidate  for  the  con- 
fulftiip  along  with  fix  competitors,  L.  Sulpicius  Gal- 
ba,  L.  Sergius  Catilina,  C.  Antonius,  L.  Cadius  Lon- 
ginus,  Q^Cornificius,  and  C.  Licinius  Sacerdoj.  The 
two  firft  were  patricians  ;  the  two  next  plebeians,  yet 
noble  ;  the  two  laft  the  fons  of  fathers  who  had  firft 
imported  the  public  honours  into  their  families  :  Ci- 
cero was  the  only  nev.'  man,  as  he  was  called,  among 
them,  or  one  of  the  equeilrian  rank.  Thefe  were  the 
competitors ;  and  in  this  competition  the  praftice  of 
bribing  was  carried  on  as  openly  and  as  fiiamefully  by 
Antonius  and  Catiline  as  it  ufually  is  at  our  eleciions 
in  Britain.  However,  as  the  election  approached, 
Cicero's  intereft  appeared  to  be  fupcrior  to  that  of  all 
the  candidates  :  for  the  nobles  themfelves,  though  al- 
ways  envious  and  defirous  to  depreti  him,  yet  out  of 
regard  to  the  dangers  which  threatened  the  city  from 
many  quarters,  and  feemed' ready  to  burfl  out  into  a 
flame,  began  to  think  him  the  only  man  qualified  to 
preferve  the  republic,  and  break  the  cabals  of  the  de- 
iperate  by  the  vigour  and  prudence  of  his  adminiftra- 
tion.  The  method  of  choofing  confuls  was  not  by  an 
open  vote,  but  by  a  kind  of  ballot,  or  little  tickets  of 
wood  diftributed  to  the  citizens,  with  the  names  of 
the  feveral  candidates  infcribed  upon  each  ;  but  in  Ci- 
cero's cafe  the  people  were  not  cpntent  with  this  fecret 
and  filent  way  ;  but  before  they  came  to  any  (crutiny, 
loudly  and  univerfally  proclaimed  Cicero  the  firll  con- 
ful,  lb  that,  as  he  himfelf  fays,  "  he  was  not  ehofcn 
T  by 
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Cl-^ro.  by  the  votes  of  particular  citizens,  but  the  common 
'^•~.r~~  fuffraije  of  the  city  ;  nor  declared  by  the  voice  of  the 
crier,  but  of  the  whole  Roman  people." 

Cicero  h;id  no  fooucr  entered  upon  li"s  office  than 
he  had  occal'n.n  to  exeit  himfrlf  againft  P.  Servilins 
R.ullus,  one  of  the  new  tribunes,  who  had  been  alirm- 
ing  the  fenate  with  the  promulgation  of  an  agrarian 
law  ;  the  purpofe  of  which  was  to  create  a  dccemvi- 
rate,  or  ten  coinmifTioners,  with  abfolute  power  for 
ftve  years  over  all  the  revenues  of  the  republic,  9)  dif- 
tribute  them  at  pltafure  to  the  citizens,  &c.  Thcfe 
laws  ufcd  to  be  greedily  received  by  the  populace, 
and  were  propofed  therefore  by  faftious  magillrates 
as  oft  as  they  had  any  point  to  carry  with  the  multi- 
tude againlt  the  public  good  j  fo  that  Cicero's  firft  bu- 
fmefs  was  to  quitt  the  apprehenlions  ot  the  city,  and 
to  baffle,  if  polFrule,  the  intrigues  of  the  tribune.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  an  artful  and  elegant  fpeech  from  the 
rollra,  he  gave  fuch  a  turn  to  the  inclination  of  the 
people,  that  they  rejotled  this  law  with  as  much  eager- 
jiefs  as  they  had  ever  received  one.  But  the  grand 
affair  of  all,  which  conftituted  the  glory  of  his  conful- 
jMp,  and  has  tranfmitted  his  name  with  fuch  luftre  to 
pottcrity,  was  the  fkiU  he  (howed,  and  the  unwearied 
pains  he  took,  in  fnppreffing  that  horrid  confpiracy 
which  was  formed  by  Catiline  and  his  accomplices  for 
the  fubverfion  of  the  commonwealth.  For  this  great 
fervice  he  was  honoured  with  the  glorious  title  oi pater 
patriie,  "  the  father  of  his  country,"  which  he  retained 
for  a  long  time  after. 

Cicero's  adminiftration  was  now  at  an  end  ;  but  he 
had  no  fooner  quitted  his  office,  than  he  began  to  feel 
the  weight  of  that  envy  which  is  the  certain  fruit  of 
iHuftrious  merit.  He  was  now,  therefore,  the  com- 
mon mark,  not  only  of  all  the  faftious,  againft  whom 
he  had  declared  perpetual  war,  but  of  another  party 
not  lefs  dangerous,  the  envious  too,  whofe  united 
fpleen  never  left  him  from  this  moment  till  they  had 
driven  him  out  of  that  city  which  he  had  fo  lately  pre- 
ferved.  Cicero,  upon  the  expiration  of  his  conful- 
fliip,  took  care  to  fend  a  particular  account  of  his 
whole  adminiftration  to  Pompcy,  who  was  finifhing 
the  Mithridatic  war  in  Afia,  in  hopes  to  prevent  any 
wrong  impreffions  there  from  the  calumnies  of  his 
enemies,  and  to  draw  from  iu'm  fonie  public  declara- 
tion in  praife  of  what  he  had  been  doing.  But  Pom- 
pey  being  informed  by  Metellus  and  Caefar  of  the  ill 
humour  that  was  riling  againft  Cicero  in  Rome,  an- 
fwered  him  with  great  coldnefs,  and  inftead  of  pay- 
ing him  any  compliment,  took  no  notice  at  all  of 
what  had  pafled  in  the  affair  of  Catiline,  upon  which 
Cicero  expoftulates  with  him  in  a  letter  which  is  ftill 
«xtanf. 

About  this  time  Cicero  bought  a  houfe  of  M.  CrafTus 
on  the  Palatine-hill,  adjoining  to  that  in  which  he  had 
always  lived  with  his  father,  and  which  he  is  now  fup- 
pofed  to  have  given  up  to  hia  brother  Quint ius.  The 
houfe  coft  him  near  30,0001.  and  Icems  to  have 
been  one  of  the  nobleft  in  Rome.  It  was  built  about 
70  years  before  by  the  famous  tribune  M.  Livius  Dru- 
fus  ;  on  which  occafion  we  are  told,  that  when  the  ar- 
chiteft  promifed  to  build  it  for  him  in  fuch  a  manner 
that  none  of  his  neighbours  (hould  overlook  him  ; 
*'  But  if  you  have  any  fl<ill  (replied  Drufus),  contrive 
it  rather  fo  that  all  the  world   may  fee  what  1  am 
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doing."  The  purchafe  of  fo  expenfive  a  houfe  raifed  Cicerow 
fome  cenfure  on  his  vanity  ;  and  efpecially  as  it  was  ~-"~-y->*" 
made  with  borrowed  money.  This  circumftance  he 
himfelf  does  not  diflcmble,  but  fays  merrily  upon  it, 
that  "  he  was  now  plunged  fo  deeply  in  debt,  as  to  be 
ready  for  a  plot,  only  that  the  coiifplrators  would  not 
truft  him." 

The  moft  remarkable  event  that  happened  in  this 
year,  which  was  the  45th  of  Cicero's  life,  was  the 
pollution  of  the  myfteries  of  the  bona  Ma  by  P.  Clo- 
dius,  whicli,  by  an  unhappy  train  of  cunfequences, 
involved  Cicero  in  a  great  and  unexpedled  calamity. 
Clodius  hud  an  intrigue  with  Csefar's  wife  Pom- 
peia,  who,  according  to  annual  cuftom,  was  now  ce- 
lebrating in  her  houfe  thole  awful  iacritices  of  the 
goddefs,  to  which  no  male  creature  ever  was  admitted, 
and  where  every  thing  mafculine  was  fo  fcrupuloufly 
excluded,  that  even  piftures  ot  that  fort  were  covered 
during  the  ceremony.  It  flattered  Clodius's  imagina- 
tion greatly  to  gain  acccfs  to  his  miftrefs  in  the  midft 
of  hir  holy  miniftry  ;  and  witii  this  view  he  drefled 
himfelf  in  a  woman's  habit,  that  by  the  bciicfit  of 
his  fmooth  face,  and  the  introdudion  of  one  of  the 
maids,  he  might  pafs  without  difcovery  ;  but  by  fome 
millake  between  him  and  his  guide,  he  loll  his  way 
when  he  came  within  the  houfe,  and  fell  unluckily 
among  the  other  female  ftrvants.  Here  he  was  deteift- 
ed  by  his  voice,  and  the  fcrvants  alarmed  the  whole 
company  by  their  fhrieks,  to  the  great  amazement  of 
the  matrons,  who  threw  a  veil  over  their  facred  myf- 
teries, while  Clodius  found  means  to  efcape.  The 
ftory  was  prefently  fpread  abroad,  and  raifed  a  general 
fcandal  and  horror  throughout  the  city.  The  whole 
defence  which  Clodius  made  when,  by  order  of  the  fe- 
nate, he  was  brought  to  a  trial,  was  to  prove  himfelf 
abfent  at  the  time  of  the  faCl,  for  which  purpofe  he 
produced  two  men  to  fwear  that  he  was  then  at  Inter- 
amna,  about  two  or  three  days  journey  from  the  city. 
But  Cicero  being  called  upon  to  give  his  teftimony,  de- 
pofed,  that  Clodius  had  been  with  him  that  very  morn- 
ing at  his  houfe  in  Rome.  Irritated  by  this,  Clodiu* 
formed  a  fchemc  of  revenge.  This  was  to  get  himfelf 
chofen  tribune,  and  in  that  office  to  drive  Cicero  out 
of  the  city,  by  the  publication  of  a  law,  which,  by 
fome  flratagem  or  other,  he  hoped  to  obtrude  upon 
the  people.  But  as  all  patricians  were  incapable  of  the 
tribunate  by  its  original  inftitution,  fo  his  firft  ftep 
was  to  make  himfelf  a  plebeian,  by  the  pretence  of  an 
adoption  into  a  plebeian  Iwufe,  which  could  not  yet 
be  done  without  the  fuffrage  of  the  people.     The  firft  , 

triumvirate  was  now  formed,  which  was  nothing  elfe  in 
reality  but  a  traitorous  confpiracy  of  three  of  the  moft 
powerful  citizens  of  Rome,  to  extort  from  their  coun- 
try by  violence  what  they  could  not  obtain  by  law, 
Pompey's  chief  motive  was  to  get  his  afts  confirmed 
by  Cjffar  in  his  confulftiip,  which  was  now  coming  on  ; 
Caefar,  by  giving  way  to  Pompey's  glory,  to  advance 
his  own  ;  and  Craffus,  to  gain  that  afcendance  by  the 
authority  of  Pompey  and  Cxfar,  which  he  could  not 
faftain  alone.  Cicero  might  have  made  what  terms  he 
pleaftd  with  the  triumvirate,  and  been  admitted  eveiv 
a  partner  of  their  power,  and  a  lourth  in  their  league  ; 
but  he  would  not  enter  into  any  engagements  with  the 
three  whofe  union  he  and  ail  the  friends  of  the  republic 
abhorred,     Clodius,  in  the  men:;  time,  lud  been  pu(h- 
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Vkero-  inn;  on  the  bufincfs  of  liis  adoption,  which  at  lad  he  ef- 
**~>^~'  fecieJ,  and  began  ioon  after  to  threaten  Cicero  with 
all  the  terrors  of  his  tribunatf,  to  which  he  was  now 
advanced  without  ary  oppoiition.  Both  C.xfar  and 
Pompey  fecretly  favoured  his  fcheme  ;  not  that  they 
intended  to  ruin  Cicero,  but  only  to  keep  him  under 
the  lafli  ;  and  if  they  colild  not  draw  him  into  their 
meafures,  or  make  him  at  lead  keep  quiet,  to  let  Clo- 
dius  loofe  upon  him.  Cifar,  in  particular,  wanted 
to  diftrefs  him  fo  far  as  to  force  him  to  a  dependence 
on  himfelf ;  for  which  end,  while  he  was  privately  en- 
couraging Clodius  to  purfue  him,  he  was  propofing  ex- 
pedients to  Cicero  for  his  fecUrity.  But  though  his 
fortunes  feemed  now  to  be  in  a  tottering  condition, 
and  his  enemies  to  gain  ground  daily  upon  him,  yet 
he  was  unwilling  to  owe  the  obligation  of  his  fafety  to 
any  man,  far  lefs  to  Crcfar,  whofe  dcfigns  he  always 
fufpefted,  and  whofe  fchemeshe  never  approved.  This 
ftiffnefs  in  Cicero  fo  exafperated  Ciefar,  that  he  refolved 
immediately  to  alTill  Cludius  with  all  his  power  to  op- 
prefs  him  ;  while  Pompey  was  all  the  time  giving  him 
the  ftrongeft  afTurances  that  there  was  no  danger,  and 
that  he  would  fooner  be  killed  himfelf  than  fufFer  him 
to  be  hurt. 

Clodius,  in  the  mean  time,  was  obliging  the  people 
with  feveral  new  laws,  contrived  chiefly  for  their  ad- 
vantage ;  the  defign  of  all  which  was  only  to  intro- 
duce, with  a  better  grace,  the  ground-plot  of  the  plan, 
the  banifliment  of  Cicero.  In  fhort,  having  cauled  a 
law  to  be  enaifted,  importing,  that  any  who  had  con- 
demned a  Roman  citizen,  unheard,  {hould  himfelf  be 
banifhed,  he  foon  after  impeached  Cicero  upim  it.  It 
was  in  vain  that  this  great  man  went  up  and  down 
the  city  foliciting  his  caufe  in  the  habit  of  a  fuppliant, 
and  attended  by  many  of  the  firfl  young  noblemen 
whom  he  had  taught  the  rules  of  eloquence  ;  thofe 
powers  of  fpeaking  which  had  fo  often  been  fuccefs- 
fid  in  defending  the  caufe  of  others,  feemed  totally  to 
forfake  his  own  :  he  was  baniflied  by  the  votes  of  the 
people  400  miles  from  Italy  ;  his  houfes  were  ordered 
to  be  demGliflied,  and  his  goods  fet  up  to  fail.  It  can- 
not be  denied,  that  in  this  great  calamity  he  did  not 
behave  himfelf  with  that  firmnefs  which  might  reafon- 
ably  be  expefted  from  one  who  had  borne  fo  glorious  a 
part  in  the  republic  ;  confcious  of  his  integrity,  and 
iufFering  in  the  catife  of  his  country  ;  for  his  letters  are 
generally  filled  with  fuch  lamentable  exprcfiions  of 
grief  and  defpair,  that  his  bcil  friends,  and  even  his 
wife,  were  forced  fometimes  to  admonifh  him  to  roufe 
Iiis  courage,  and  remember  his  former  charaderi  At- 
ticus  was  conftantly  putting  him  in  mind  of  it  ;  and 
fent  him  word  of  a  report  that  was  brought  to  Rome 
by  one  of  CafTins's  fjeed-men,  that  his  affliction  had 
difordered  his  fenfes.  He  was  now  indeed  attacked 
in  his  weakeft  part  ;  the  only  place  in  which  he  was 
vulnerable.  To  have  been  as  great  in  affliftion  as  he 
was  in  profperity,  would  have  been  a  perfection  not 
given  to  man  ;  ytt  his  very  wcaknefs  flowed  from  a 
fource  which  rendered  him  the  more  amiable  in  all  the 
cither  parts  of  his  life  ;  and  the  fame  tendcrncfs  of  dif- 
poCtion  which  made  him  love  his  friends,  his  children) 
and  his  country,  more  paffionatcly  tlinn  other  menj 
made  him  fee!  the  lois  of  them  more  feiilibly.  When 
lie  had  been  gone  a  little  more  than  two  mouths,  a  mo- 
tion  was  made  in  the  icnate  by  one  of  the  tribunes, 


v/ho  was  his  friend,  to  recal  him,  and  repeal  the  laR-s 
of  Clodius,  to  which  the  w  hole  houfe  readily  agreed. 
Many  obllruftions,  as  may  be  eafily  imagined,  were 
given  to  it  by  the  Clodian  faftioii  ;  but  this  made  the 
fenate  only  more  refolute  to  effect  it.  They  pafied  a 
vote,  therefore,  that  no  other  b'.ifmefs  fhould  be  done 
till  Cicero's  return  was  carried  ;  which  at  laft  it  was, 
and  in  fo  fplendid  and  triumphant  a  manner,  that  he 
had  reafon,  he  fays,  to  fear,  left  people  (hould  imagine 
that  lie  himfelf  had  contrived  his  late  flight  for  the  fake 
of  fo  glorious  a  reftoration. 

Cicero,  now  in  his  50th  year,  was  reftored  to  his 
former  dignity,  and  foon  after  to  his  former  fortunes  ; 
fatisfadtion  being  made  to  him  for  the  ruin  of  his  etlates 
and  houfes,  which  laft  were  built  up  again  by  himfelf 
with  more  magnifience  than  before.  But  he  had  do- 
meftic  grievances  about  this  time  which  touched  him 
very  nearly,  and  which,  as  he  fignifies  obfcurely  to 
Atticus,  were  of  too  delicate  a  nature  to  be  expreffed 
in  3  letter  :  They  arofe  chiefly  from  the  petulant  hu- 
mour of  his  wife,  which  began  to  give  him  frequent  oc- 
cafions  of  chagrin,  and,  by  a  feries  of  repeated  provo- 
cations, confirmed  in  him  that  fettled  difgull  which  at 
laft  ended  in  a  divorce. 

In  the  56th  year  of  his  age,  he  was  made  procon- 
fnl  of  Cilicia,  and  his  adminiftration  there  gained 
him  great  honour.  About  this  time  the  expeflation 
of  a  breach  between  Csfar  and  Pompey  engaged  the 
general  attention.  CrafTus  had  been  deftroyed  with 
his  army  fome  years  befoi'e  in  the  war  with  the  Par- 
thians  ;  and  Julia  the  daughter  of  Cseifar,  whom  Pom- 
pey married,  and  whoj  while  file  lived,  was  the  ce-. 
ment  of  their  union,  was  alfo  dead  in  child-bed.  Cae- 
far  had  put  an  end  to  the  Gallic  war,  and  reduced 
the  whole  province  to  the  Roman  yoke  ;  but  though 
his  commifCon  was  near  expiring,  he  feemed  to  have 
no  thoughts  of  giving  it  up  and  returning  to  the  con- 
dition of  a  private  fubjedt.  He  pretended  that  he 
could  not  poffibly  be  fafe  if  he  parted  with  his  army, 
efpecially  while  Pompey  held  the  province  of  Spain 
prolonged  to  him  for  five  years.  This  difpofition  to 
B  breach  Cicero  foon  learned  from  his  friends,  as  he 
was  returning  from  his  province  of  Cilicia.  But  as  he 
forefaw  the  confequences  of  a  war  more  clearly  and 
fully  than  any  of  them,  fo  his  firft  refolution  was  to 
apply  all  his  endeavours  and  authority  to  the  mediation 
of  a  peace  ;  though,  in  the  event  of  a  breach,  he  was 
determined  within  himfelf  to  follow  Pompey.  He 
clearly  forefaw,  what  he  declared  without  fcruple  to 
his  friends,  that  which  fide  •foc^•er  got  the  better,  the 
war  muft  neceffarily  end  in  a  tyranny.  The  only  dif- 
ference, he  faid,  was,  that  if  their  enemies  conquered, 
they  fliould  be  profcribed  j  if  their  friends,  they  would 
be  flaves. 

He  no  fooner  arrived  at  the  city,  however,  than 
he  fell,  as  he  tells  us,  into  the  very  flame  of  civil  dif- 
cord,  and  found  the  war  in  effe&  proclaimed  ;  for  the 
fenate  had  jull  voted  a  decree,  thai  Casfar  fliould  dif- 
band  his  army  by  a  certain  day,  or  be  declared  an 
enemy  ;  and  C;¥far's  fudden  march  towards  Rome 
etleilually  confirmed  it.  In  the  n.idft  of  all  this  hurry 
and  confufion>  Cxfar  was  extremely  folicitous  about 
Cicero  ;  not  fo  much  to  gain  him,  for  that  was  not  to 
be  expefted,  as  to  prevail  with  him  to  ftand  neuter. 
He  wrote  to  him  feveral  times  to  that  eflTcfl,  and 
T  2  employed 
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employed  all  their  common  friends  to  prefs  liira  with  ed 
letters  on  that  fubjeft  ;  all  which  was  done  ;  but  in 
vain,  for  Cicero  was  impatient  to  be  gone  to  Pompey. 
In  the  mean  time,  thefe  letters  give  us  a  moil  fen- 
iible  proof  of  the  high  efteem  and  credit  in  which  Ci- 
cero flourilhed  at  this  time  in  Rome  ;  when  in  a  con- 
teft  for  empire,  which  force  alone  was  to  decide,  we 
fee  the  chiefs  on  both  fides  fo  felicitous  to  gain  a  man 
to  their  party,  who  had  no  peculiar  fliill  in  arms  or 
talents  for  war.  Purfuing,  however,  the  reful^of  all 
his  deliberations,  he  embarked  at  length  to  follow 
Pompey,  who  had  been  obliged  to  quit  Italy  fome 
time  before,  and  was  then  at  Dyrrhachium  ;  and  ar- 
rived  fafely  in  his  camp  with  his  fon,  his  brother,  and 
his  nephew,  committing  the  fortunes  of  the  whole 
family  to  the  iifue  of  that  caufe.  After  the  battle  of 
Pharfalia,  in  which  Pompey  was  defeated,  Cicero  re- 
turned into  Italy,  and  was  afterwards  received  into 
great  tavour  by  Ca:far,  who  was  now  declared  diAa- 
tor  the  fecond  time,  and  Mark  Antony  his  mafter  of 
horfe.  We  may  eafily  imagine,  what  we  find  indeed 
from  his  letters,  that  he  was  not  a  little  difconcerted 
at  the  thoughts  of  an  interview  with  Calar,  and  the 
indignity  of  offering  himfelf  ta  a  conqueror  againft 
whom  he  had  been  in  arms  ;  for  though  upon  many 
accounts  he  had  reafon  to  expeft  a  kind  reception 
from  Cxfar,  yet  he  hardly  thought  his  life,  he  fays, 
worth  begging,  fmce  what  was  given  by  a  mafter 
might  always  be  taken  away  again  at  pleafure.  But 
at  their  meeting  he  had  no  occafion  to  fay  or  do  any 
thing  that  was  below  his  dignity  ;  for  Csfar  no  fooner 
faw  him  than  he  alighted,  ran  to  embrace  him,  and 
walked  with  him  alone,  converfing  very  familiarly,  for 
feveral  furloncfs. 

Cicero  was  now  in  his  61  ft  year,  and  forced  at  laft 
to  part  with  his  wife  Terentia,  whofe  humour  and 
condutl  had  been  long  uneafy  to  him.  She  was  a 
woman  of  an  imperious  and  turbulent  fpirit,  and 
though  he  had  borne  her  perverfenefs  in  the  vigour  of 
health,  and  flouriftiing  ftate  of  his  fortunes ;  yet,  in  a 
declining  life,  foured  by  a  continual  fucceflion  of  mor- 
tifications from  abroad,  the  want  of  eafe  and  quiet  at 
home  was  no  longer  tolerable  to  him.  But  he  was 
immediately  oppreffed  by  a  new  and  moft  cruel  af- 
tlitllon,  the  death  of  his  beloved  daughter  Tullia,  who 
died  in  childbed  foon  after  her  divorce  from  her 
third  hnft>and  Dolabella.  She  was  about  32  years 
old  at  the  time  of  her  death  ;  and,  by  the  few  hints 
which  are  left  of  her  charafter,  appears  to  have  been 
an  excellent  and  admirable  woman.  She  was  moft 
affeftionately  and  pioufly  obfervant  of  her  father, 
and,  to  the  ufual  graces  of  her  fex,  having  added  the 
more  folid  accomplifhments  of  knowledge  and  polite 
letters,  was  qualified  to  be  the  companion  and  delight 
of  his  age  ;  and  was  juftly  efteemed,  not  only  as  one 
of  the  beft,  but  the  moft  learned,  of  the  Roman  ladies. 
His  afflitlion  for  the  death  of  this  daughter  was  fo 
great,  that  to  ftiun  all  company  as  much  as  he  could, 
he  removed  to  Atticus's  houfe,  where  he  lived  chiefly 
in  his  library,  turning  over  evei"y  book  he  could  meet 
with  on  the  fubjeft  ot  moderating  grief.  But  finding 
his  refidence  here  too  public,  and  a  greater  refort  to 
him  than  he  could  bear,  he  retired  to  Afturia,  one  of 
his  feats  near  Antium  ;  a  little  ifland  on  the  Latian 
ftiore,  at  the  raouth  of  a  river  of  the  fame  name,  cover. 
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with  wood  and  groves  cut  into  ftiady  walks  ;  a 
Icene  of  all  others  the  fittcft  to  indulge  melancholy,  and  "" 
where  he  could  give  a  free  courfe  to  his  grief.  "  Here 
(fays  he  to  Atticus)  I  live  without  the  fpeechof  man  ; 
every  morning  early  I  hide  myfclf  in  the  tltickeft  of 
the  wood,  and  never  come  out  till  the  evening.  Next 
to  yourfelf,  nothing  is  fo  dear  to  me  as  this  folitude  ; 
and  my  whole  converfation  is  with  my  books."  In- 
deed  his  whole  time  was  employed  in  little  elfe  than 
reading  and  writing  during  Cacfar's  adminiftration, 
which  he  could  never  cheerfully  fubmit  to  ;  and  it  was 
within  this  period  that  he  drew  up  one  of  the  graveft 
of  thofe  philofophical  pieces  which  aie  ttiU  extant  in 
his  works. 

Upon  the  death  of  Csfar,  Oftavius  his  nephew  and 
heir  coming  into  Italy,  was  prefented  to  Cicero  by 
Hirtius  and  Panfa,  with  the  ftrongeft  profeffions  on 
the  part  of  the  young  man  that  he  would  be  governed 
entirely  by  his  diredtion.  Indeed  Cicero  thought  it 
ncceffary  to  cherifti  and  encourage  Ottavius,  if  for  no- 
thing elie,  yet  to  keep  him  at  adiftance  from  Antony  ; 
but  could  not  yet  be  perfuaded  to  enter  heartily  into 
his  affairs.  He  fufpefted  his  youth  and  want  of  expe- 
rience ;  and  that  he  had  not  ftrength  enough  to  deal 
with  Antony;  and,  above  all,  that  he  had  no  good  dif- 
pofition  towards  the  confpirators.  He  thought  it  Im- 
poffible  he  fhould  ever  be  a  friend  to  them  ;  and  was 
perfuaded  rather,  that  if  ever  he  got  the  upper  hand, 
his  uncle's  afts  would  be  more  violently  enforced,  and 
his  death  more  cruelly  revenged,  than  by  Antony  him- 
felf. And  when  Cicero  did  confent  at  laft  to  unite 
himfelf  to  Otlavius's  interefts,  it  was  with  no  other 
view  but  to  arm  him  with  a  power  fufiicient  to  opprefs 
Antony  ;  yet  fo  checked  and  limited,  that  he  ftiould 
not  be  able  to  opprels  the  republic. 

In  the  hurry  of  all  thefe  politics,  he  was  ftill  profe- 
cuting  his  ftudies  with  his  ufual  application  ;  and,  be- 
fides  fome  philofophical  pieces,  now  finiftied  his  book  of 
offices,  or  the  duties  of  man,  for  the  ufe  of  his  fon  :  A 
work  admired  by  all  fucceeding  ages  as  the  moft  per. 
feft  fyftem  of  Heathen  morality,  and  the  nobleft  effort 
and  fpecimen  of  what  reafon  could  do  in  guiding  man 
through  life  with  innocence  and  happinefs.  How- 
ever, he  paid  a  conftant  attention  to  public  affairs  j 
miffed  no  opportunities,  but  did  ever)-  thing  that  hu- 
man prudence  could  do  for  the  recovery  of  the  repub- 
lic :  for  all  that  vigour  with  which  it  was  making  this 
laft  effort  for  itfelf,  was  entirely  owing  to  his  counfcls 
and  authority.  This  appears  from  thofe  memorable 
Philippics  which  from  time  to  time  he  publifhed  againft 
Antony,  as  well  as  from  other  monuments  of  antiquity. 
But  all  was  in  vain  ;  for  though  Antony's  army  was 
entirely  defeated  at  the  fiege  of  Modena,  which  made 
many  people  imagine  that  the  war  was  at  an  end,  and 
the  liberty  of  Rome  eftabliihed  ;  yet  the  death  of  the 
coiifuls  Panfa  and  Hirtius  in  that  aftion.gave  the  fatal 
blow  to  all  Cicero's  fchemes,  and  was  the  immediate 
caufe  of  the  ruin  of  the  republic. 

Oftavius  having  fubdued  the  fenate  to  his  mind, 
marched  towards  Gaul  to  meet  Antony  and  Lepi- 
dus  ;  who  had  already  paffed  the  Alps,  and  brought 
their  armies  into  Italy,  in  order  to  have  a  perfonal 
interview  with  him  ;  which  had  been  privately  con. 
certed  for  fettling  the  terms  of  a  triple  league,  and 
dividing   the  power   and   provinces  of  Italy  among 

themfelves. 
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tliemfrU'Cs.  The  place  appointed  for  this  intervii'w 
"  was  a  fmall  ifland  about  two  miles  from  Bononia,  for- 
med by  the  river  R-henus  \vhiv.h  runs  near  that  city. 
Here  they  met,  and  fpent  three  days  in  a  clofe  con. 
ference  to  adjuft  the  plan  of  their  accommodation  ; 
and  the  laft  tiling  they  adjuiled  was  the  lill  of  a  pro- 
fcription  which  they  were  determined  to  make  of 
their  enemies.  This,  as  tlie  writers  tell  us,  occafioned 
much  difficulty  and  warm  contfds  among  them,  till 
each  in  his  turn,  confcnted  to  fa-rifice  fome  of  his  bell 
friends  to  the  revenge  and  releutment  of  his  col- 
leagues. Cicero  was  at  his  Tufculan  villa,  when  he 
firll  received  the  news  of  the  profcription,  and  oi  his 
being  included  in  it.  It  was  the  defign  of  the  trium- 
virate to  keep  it  a  fecret,  if  pofTible,  to  the  moment 
of  execution,  in  order  to  furprife  thofe  whom  they 
had  dcftincd  to  deftruftion,  before  they  were  aware  of 
their  danger,  or  had  time  to  make  their  efcape.  But 
fome  of  Cicero's  friends  found  means  to  give  him  early 
notice  of  it  ;  upon  which  he  fet  forward  to  the  fea-lide, 
with  a  defign  to  tranfport  himfelf  out  of  the  reach  of 
his  enemies.  There,  finding  a  veffel  ready,  he  prefently 
embarked  ;  but  the  winds  being  adverfe,  and  the  fea 
uneafy  to  him,  after  he  had  failed  about  two  leagues 
along  the  coaft,  he  was  obliged  to  land,  and  fpend  the 
night  on  (hore.  From  whence  he  was  forced,  by  the 
importunity  of  his  fervantf,  on  board  again  ;  but  was 
foon  afterwards  obliged  to  land  at  a  country-feat  of  his 
a  mile  from  the  (hore,  weary  of  life,  and  declaring  he 
was  refolved  to  die  in  that  country  which  he  had  fo 
often  faved.  Here  he  flept  foundly  for  fome  time,  till 
his  fervants  once  more  forced  him  away  in  a  litter  to- 
wards the  (hip.  having  heard  that  he  was  purfued  by 
Antony's  afTafTins.  They  were  fcarce  departed  when 
the  afTaffins  arrived  at  his  houie  ;  and,  perceiving  him 
to  be  fled,  purfued  him  immediately  towards  the  fea, 
and  overtook  him  in  a  wood  that  was  near  the  (liore. 
Their  leader  was  one  Popilius  Lenas,  a  tribune  of  the 
army,  whofe  life  Cicero  had  formcrlv  defended  and 
faved.  As  foon  as  the  foldiers  appeared,  the  fervants 
prepared  to  defend  their  mailer's  life  at  the  hazard  of 
their  own  ;  but  Cicero  commanded  them  to  fet  him 
down  and  make  no  refiftance.  They  foon  cut  off  his 
head  and  his  hands,  returning  with  them  to  Rome  as 
the  mod  agreeable  prefent  to  their  cruel  employer. 
Antony,  who  was  then  at  Rome,  received  them  with 
extreme  joy,  rewarding  the  murderer  wiih  a  large  fum 
of  money,  and  ordered  the  head  to  he  fixed  upon  the 
rollra  between  the  two  hands ;  a  fad  fpeclaclc  to  the 
city,  and  what  drew  tears  from  every  eye,  to  fee  thole 
mangled  members  which  ufcd  to  exert  themfclves  fo 
glorioudy  from  that  place  in  defence  of  the  lives,  the 
fortunes,  and  the  liberties  of  the  Roman  people,  fo  la- 
mentably expofed  to  the  fcorn  of  fycophants  and  trai- 
tors. The  deaths  of  the  reil,  fays  an  hillorian  of  that 
age,  caufed  only  a  private  and  particular  forrow  ;  but 
Cicero's  an  univerfal  one.  It'was  a  triumph  over  the 
republic  itfclf ;  and  feemed  to  confirm  and  eltablilh  the 
perpetual  (lavery  of  Rome. 

A  modern    writer*,  however,   is  of  opinion,  that 
,  "  poltcrity  has  been  too  much  feduced  by  the  name  of 
•  Cicero,  and  that  better  citizens  were  facrinced  to  the 
jealoufy  of  the  triumvirs  without  exciting  fo  much  in- 
dignation.     If  we  take  an  impartial  furvey  of  Cicero's 
conduci  and  principles,  avowed  in  fais  own  epidolary 


correfpondence,  aud  trace  him  through  all  the  laby-  Cicero, 
rinths  of  iiis  contradiftory  letters,  we  (liall  find  more  »  - 
to  blame  than  to  admire  ;  and  difcover,  that  the  defire 
of  advancing  his  fortunes,  and  make  himfelf  a  name, 
were,  from  his  out  fet  in  life,  the  only  objcfts  he  had 
in  view.  The  good  of  his  countr)',  and  the  dictates 
of  ftern  fteady  virtue,  were  not,  as  in  Brutus  and  Cato, 
the  conflant  fprings  of  his  aiftions.  The  misfortunes 
that  befel  him  after  his  confuKhip,  developed  his  cha- 
radter,  and  fliowed  him  in  his  true  colours ;  from  that 
time  to  his  death,  pufillanimity,  irrefolution,  and  un- 
worthy repining,  tainted  his  judgment,  and  perplexed 
every  ilep  he  wi(hed  to  take.  He  flattered  Pompey 
and  cringed  to  Cfflar,  while  in  his  private  letters  he 
abufed  them  both  alternately.  He  acknowledges  in  a 
letter  to  his  friend,  the  time-ferving  Atticus,  that,  al- 
though he  was  at  prefent  determined  to'fupport  the 
caufe  of  Rome  and  liberty,  and  to  bear  misfortune  like 
a  philofopher,  there  was  one  thing  wliijh  would  gain 
him  over  to  the  triumvirs,  and  that  was  their  procu- 
ring for  him  the  vacant  auguribip  ;  fo  pitiful  was  the 
bribe  to  which  he  would  have  facrihced  his  honour, 
his  opinion,  and  the  commonwealth.  By  his  waver- 
ing imprudent  conduft,  he  contributed  greatly  towards 
its  deftruiSlion.  After  reproaching  the  confpirators 
for  leaving  him  out  of  the  fecret,  and  loading  them 
with  the  moll  flattering  compliments  on  their  delivering 
Rome  from  Cxfar's  tyranny,  he  calls  Cafca  an  affajfm, 
to  pay  his  court  to  the  boy  Oftavius,  by  whom  he  was 
completely  duped.  His  praifes  of  this  triumvir  are  in 
the  highcfl  ilrain  of  panegyric.  Mark  Antony  well 
knew,  that  the  virulent  abufe  which  Cicero  was  con- 
tinually  pouring  out  againft  him,  was  not  an  clfufion 
of  patriotic  zeal  or  virtuous  indignation,  but  merely 
the  ebullitions  of  perfonal  hatred.  He  therefore  caufed 
Cicero  to  be  killed,  as  an  angry  man  that  has  been 
Rung,  (lamps  on  a  venomous  animal  that  comes  within 
reach  of  his  foot.  The  cloak  he  threw  over  the  body 
of  Brutus,  and  the  fpeech  he  pronounced  at  the  fight 
of  that  hero  whea  dead,  differ  widely  from  the  treat- 
ment he  gave  the  remains  of  Cicero  ;  and  fliow,  that  ha 
made  a  diilinction  between  a  Roman  who  oppofed  him 
from  political  motives,  and  one  whofe  enmity  arofe 
from  private  pique. 

Cicero's  death  happenedon  the  7th  of  December,  in 
the  64th  year  of  his  age,  about  ten  days  from  the  fettle- 
meut  of  the  firll  triumvirate  ;  aad  with  him  expired  the 
(hort  empire  of  eloquence  among  the  Romans.  As  aiT 
orator  he  is  thus  characlerized  by  Dr  Blair,  "  In  all  his 
orations  his  art  is  confpicuous.  He  begins  commonly. 
with  a  regular  exordium,  and  with  much  addrefs  pre- 
poffeires  the  hearers,  and  lludies  to  gain  their  affections. 
His  method  13  clear,  ai:d  his  arguments  are  arranged 
with  exaft  propriety.  In  a  fiiperior  clearntfs  of  me- 
thod, he  has  an  advantage  over  Demollhenes.  Every 
thing  appears  in  its  proper  pUice.  He  never  tries  to 
move  till  he  has  attempted  to  convince  ;  and  in  moving, 
particularly  the  fofter  paflions,  he  .is  highly  fuccefsful. 
No  one  ever  knew  the  force  of  words  better  than  Cice- 
ro. He  rolls  them  along  with  the  greatell  beauty  and 
magnificence  ;  and  in  the  llruCture  of  his  fcntences  is 
eminently  curious  and  exacl.  He  is  always  full  and 
flowing,  never  abrupt.  He  amplifies  every  thing  ;  yet 
though  his  manner  is  generally  diffiife,  it  is  often  !iap- 
pily  varied  and  accommodated  to  the  fuLjrd.     When 
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Cichorium  an  important  public  objeA  roufed  liis  mind,  and  de- 
.  II  manded  indignation  and  force,  he  departs  confiderably 
.  ^"""-  from  that  loofe  and  declamatory  manner  to  which  he 
'  at  otlier  times  is  addifted,  and  becomes  very  forcible  and 
vehement.  This  great  orator,  however,  is  not  without 
his  defefts.  In  moll  of  his  orations  there  is  too  much 
art,  even  carried  to  a  degree  of  oftentation.  He  feems 
often  defirous  of  obtaining  admiration  rather  than  of 
operating  conviftion.  He  is  fometimes,  therefore,  fhowy 
rather  than  folid,  and  diffufe  where  he  ought  to  have 
been  urgent.  His  fentences  are  always  round  and  fo- 
norous.  They  cannot  be  accufed  of  monotony,  fince 
they  pofiefs  variety  of  cadence  ;  but  from  too  great  a 
fondnefs  for  magnificence,  he  is  on  fome  occafions  defi- 
cient in  (Irength.  Though  the  fervices  which  he  had 
performed  to  his  country  were  very  confiderable,  yet  he 
IS  too  much  his  own  panegyrift.  Ancient  manners, 
which  impofed  fewer  reftaints  on  the  fide  of  decorum, 
may  in  fome  degree  excufe,  but  cannot  entirely  juftify, 
his  vanity." 
•  CICHORIUM,  succoRV.     See  Botany  Index. 

CICINDELA,  the  Sparkler,  in  Zoology,  a  genus 
of  infefts  belonging  to  the  order  of  coleoptera.  See 
Bntomology  Index. 

CICISBEO,  an  Italian  term,  which  in  its  etymolo- 
gy fignifies  a  luhifperer  ;  a  term  bellowed  in  Italy  both 
dn  lovers,  and  thofe  who  to  outward  appearance  aft 
as  fuch,  waiting  on  married  ladies  with  as  much  at- 
tention and  refpeft  as  if  they  were  their  lovers.  This 
Italian  cuftom  has  been  fpoken  of  very  reproachfully 
by  fome  writers :  Mr  BarettI  has  taken  great  pains  to 
vindicate  it.  He  afcribes  it  to  a  fpirit  of  gallantry,  de- 
rived from  the  ages  of  chivalry,  and  much  heightened 
and  refined  by  the  revival  of  the  Platonic  philofophy  In 
Italy,  about  the  thirteenth  century  ;  and  by  the  verfes 
-of  Petrarch  in  compliment  to  the  beautiful  Laura,  and 
liis  numerous  imitators. 

CICLUT,  or  CiCLUCH,  a  (Irong  frontier  town  of 
Dalmatia,  fituated  on  the  river  Narentha,  in  E.  Long. 
t8.  2  2.  N.  Lat.  43.  29.  It  is  furrounded  with  walls 
built  In  the  ancient  manner,  and  was  taken  by  the  Ve- 
netians from  the  Turks  In  1694. 

CICONES,  3  people  of  Thrace  near  the  Hebrus. 
UlyfTes  at  his  return  from  Troy  conquered  them,  and 
plundered  their  chief  city  Ifmarus.  They  tore  to  pieces 
Orpheus  for  his  obfcene  indulgencles. 

CICUTA,  properly  fignifies  a  hollow  intercepted 
between  two  knots,  of  the  ilalks  or  reeds  of  which 
the  ancient  fhepherds  ufed  to  make  their  pipes.  It  is 
now,  however,  generally  ufed  to  fignify  the  water-hem- 
lock,  and  alfo  the  conimon  fort  ;  but  Linnaeus  has  de- 
fcrlbed  the  latter  under  the  old  name  of  Conium. 
See  that  article. 

There  are  three  fpecies  of  water-hemlock  ;  the  virofa, 
the  bulbifera,  and  the  maculata.  Of  thefe  the  firft  is 
the  only  one  remarkable,  and  that  for  the  poifonous 
qualities  of  Its  roots,  which  have  been  often  known  to 
dellroy  children  who  ate  them  for  parfnips. 

CicuTA  Is  alfo  ufed,  chiefly  among  the  ancients, 
for  the  juice  or  liquor  expreffed  from  the  above  plant, 
being  the  common  poifon  wherewith  the  ftate  crimi- 
nals at  Athens  were  put  to  death  :  Though  fome  have 
fuggefted,  that  the  poifonous  draught  to  which  the 
Athenians  doomed  ihtir  criminals  was  an  infpiflated 
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juice  compounded  of  the  juice  oi ckuta  and  fome  otl.e? 
corrofive  herbs. 

Socrates  drank  the  cicuta. — Plato,  in  his  dialogue 
on  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  obferves,  that  "The 
executioner  advifed  Socrates  not  to  talk,  for  fear  of 
caufing  the  ckuta  to  operate  too  flowly."  M.  Petit, 
ill  his  Obfervationc!  Mijlellanea,  remarks,  that  this 
advice  was  not  given  by  the  executioner  out  of 
humanity,  but  to  lave  the  clcvta  ;  for  he  was  only  al- 
lowed fo  much  poifon  per  ann.  which,  if  he  exceeded, 
he  was  to  furnifh  at  his  own  expence.  This  con- 
ftruftlon  Is  confirmed  by  a  pafFage  in  Plutarch  :  the 
executioner  who  adminillered  the  acuta  to  Phocion, 
not  having  enough,  Phocion  gave  him  mon^y  to  buy 
more  ;  obferving  by  the  way,  "that  it  was  odd  enough, 
that  at  Athens  a  man  mud  pay  for  every  thing,"_^eveil 
for  his  own  death." 

CID,  RoDERiGo  DiAs  LE,  a  Caftillau  officer,  whd 
was  very  fuccefsful  againll  the  Moors,  under  Ferdi- 
nand II.  king  of  Caftile  j  but  whofe  name  would  hard- 
ly have  been  remembered,  if  Corneille  had  not  made 
his  paffion  for  Chlmene  the  fubjeft  of  an  admired  tra- 
gedy, founded  on  a  fimple  but  affefting  incident.  The 
Cid  is  defperately  In  love  with  Chlmene,  daughter 
of  the  count  de  Gomes ;  but  he  Is  at  variance  with 
the  count,  and  being  challenged  by  him,  kills  him 
in  a  duel.  The  conflift  between  love  and  honour  in 
the  breaft  of  Chlmene,  who  at  length  pardons  and 
marries  the  Cid,  forms  the  beauty  of  the  piece.  He 
died  in  1098. 

CIDARIS,  in  antiquity,  the  mitre  ufed  by  the  Jew- 
i(h  high-prlells.  The  Rabbins  fay,  that  the  bonnet 
ufed  by  priells  in  general  was  made  of  a  piece  of  linen 
cloth  16  yards  long,  which  covered  their  heads  like  a 
helmet  or  turban  ;  and  they  allow  no  other  difference 
between  the  high-priells  bonnet  and  that  of  other 
priefts,  than  that  the  one  is  flatter,  and  more  in  the 
form  of  a  turban  ;  whereas  that  worn  by  ordinary 
priells  rofe  fomething  more  in  a  point. 

CIGNANI  Carlo,  an  Italian  painter,  was  born  at 
Bologna  in  162S :  and  was  the  difciple  of  Albani.  He 
was  elleemed  by  Pope  Clement  XI.  who  nominated 
him  prince  of  the  academy  of  Bologna,  and  loaded  him 
with  favour*.  Cignani  died  at  Forli  in  1719.  The 
cupola  of  la  Madona  del  Fuoco  at  Forli,  in  which  he 
reprtfented  Paradife,  is  an  admirable  work.  His  prin- 
cipal pidures  are  at  Rome,  Bologna,  and  Forli. 

CIGOLl,  or  CivoLi,  the  painter.     See  CivftLi. 

'CILIA,  the  Eve-lashes.     See  Anatomy  Index, 

CILIATED  LEAF,  among  botanical  writers,  one 
furrounded  with  parallel  filaments  fomewhat  like  tne 
hairs  of  the  eye-lids. 

CILICIA,  an  ancient  kingdom  of  Afia,  lying  be- 
tween the  36th  and  40th  degree  of  north  latitude  : 
bounded  on  the  eaft  by  Syria,  or  rather  by  Mount 
Amanus,  which  feparates  it  from  that  kingdom  ;  by 
Pamphylia  on  the  weft  ;  by  Ifauria,  Cappadocia,  and 
Armenia  Minor,  on  the  north;  and  by  the  Mtditer. 
ranean  fea  on  the  fouthv  It  is  fo  furrounded  by  fteep 
and  craggy  mountaint;,  chiefly  Taurus  and  Amanus, 
that  it  may  be  defended  by  a  handful  of  refohite  men 
againll  a  numerous  army,  there  being  but  thive  nar- 
row pafies  leading  into  it,  commonly  called  Py/<t  Ci- 
IkU,  or  the  gates  of  Cilicia  ;  one  on  the  lide  of  Cap- 
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Cilicia.  padocia,  called  the  Pafs  of  Mount  Taurus ;  and  the 
•""^t'—'  other  two  called  the  Pafs  of  Mount  ylmanus,  and  the 
Pafs  cf  Syria.  The  whole  country  was  divided  by  the 
ancients  into  Cilicia  Afpeia,  and  Cilicia  Cainpellrls  ; 
the  former  called  by  the  Greeks  Trachiia  or  Slotiy, 
from  its  aboundir.g  fo  with  lloncs  ;  and  to  this  day  the 
whole  province  is  called  by  the  Turks,  Tas  IVilekth, 
or  the  ilony  Province. 

According  to  Jufephus,  Cilicia  was  firfl  peopled  by 
Tarfaini  the  fon  of  Javan,  and  his  defcendants,  whence 
the  whole  country  was  named    Tarfus.     The  ancient 
inhabitants  were  in   procefs  of  time  driven   out   by  a 
colony  of  PliLcnicians,  who  under  the  conduft  of  Ci- 
lix,    firft  fettled   in  the  idand  of  Cyprus,    and  from 
thence  pafled  into  the  country  which,  from  the  leader, 
they    called    Ciluia.     Afterwards   feveral  other   colo- 
nics from   different   nations  fettled  in   this  kingdom, 
particularly  from  Syria  and  Greece  ;   whence  the  Cili- 
cians  in  fome  places  ufed  the  Greek  tongue, -in  others 
the  Syrl?.c  ;  but  tlie  former  greatly  corrupted  by  the 
Perlian,  the  predominant  language  of  the  country  be- 
ing a  dialeft  ui  that  tongue.      We  find  ilT)  mention  of 
the  kings  of  Cihcia  after  their  fettlement  in  that  coun- 
try,  till  the  time  of  Cyrus,  to  whom  tliey  voluntarily 
fubmitted,  continuing  fubjeft  to  the  Perfians  till  the 
overthrow  of  that  empire  ;   but   governed  to  the  time 
of  Artaxcrxes  Mnemon,   by   kings  of  their  own   na- 
tion.    After  the  downfal  of  the  Perfian  empire,   Cili- 
cia became  a  province  of  that  of  Macedon  ;  and,  on 
the  death  of  Alexander,  fell  to  the  fhare  of  Seleucus, 
and  continued  under  his  defcendants  till  it  was  reduced 
to  a  Roman  province  by  Pompey.     As  a  pvoconfular 
province,    it   was  firll  governed  by  Appius  Claudius 
Pulchcr,  and  after  him  by  Cicero,  who  reduced  feve- 
ral llrong  holds  on  Mount  Amanus,  in  which  fome  Ci- 
cilians  had  fortified  themlclves,  and  held  out  againft 
his  predeceflbr.     It  was  on  this  occafion  that  the  di- 
vifion,  formerly  mentioned,  into  Trachaea  and  Cam- 
peftris,  took  place.     The  latter  became  a  Roman  pro- 
vince ;  but  the  former  was  governed  by  kings  appoint- 
ed by  the  Romans,   till  the  reign  of  VefpaTian,   when 
the  tamily  of  Tracondementus  being  extinct,  this  part 
ilfo  made  a  province  of  the  empire,  and  the  whole  di- 
vided into  Cilicia  Prima,  Cilicia  Su-undu,  and  Ifauria; 
the  firft  took  in  all  Cilicia  Campeilris,  the  fecond  the 
coaft  ot  Cilicia  Trachaea,  and  the  laft  the  inland  parts 
of  the  fame  divifion.      It  is  now  a  province  of  Afijtic 
Turkey  ;    and  is  called   Curamania,    having  been   the 
laft  province  of  the  Caramanian  Idngdom  which  held 
cut  againft  the  Ottoman  race. 

That  part  of  Qilicia  called  by  the  ancients  Cilicia 
CampeJIris,  was,  if  we  believe  Ammian us  Marcellinus, 
one  u:  the  moft  fruitful  countries  of  Afia  ;  but  the 
•weftern  part  equally  barren,  though  famous,  even  to 
thii  day,  for  an  excellent  breed  of  horfes,  of  which 
600  are  yearly  fent  to  Conftantinople  for  the  fpecial 
life  of  the  Grand  Signior.  The  air  in  the  inland  parts 
is  reckoned  wholefome  ;  but  that  on  the  fea-coaft  very 
dangerous,  efpecially  to  ftrangers. 

The  rivers  of  any  note  are  the  Pyramus,  which  rifes 
on  the  north  fide  ot  Mount  Taurus,  and  empties  iticlf 
into  the  Mediterranean  between  llTusand  Magaraffus ; 
and  the  Cydnus,  which  fprings  from  the  Antitaurus, 
pafTes  through  TarCus,  and  difembogues  itfelf  into  the 
MediterraBcao.    This  laft  is  famous  tor  the  rapidity  of 
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its  ftream,  and  the  coldne fs  of  its  waters,  which  proved     Cilifii 
very  dangerous  to  Alexander  the  Great.  II 

The  Cilicians,  if  we  believe  the  Greek  and  Roman  ^""'"'j-^ 
hiftorians,  were  a  rough  unpohlhed  race  of  people,  un-  ' 
fair  in  their  dealings,  cruel,  and  liars  even  to  a  proverb. 
In  the  Roman  times  they  became  greatly  addifted  to 
piracy.  They  firft  began,  in  the  time  of  the  Mithri- 
datic  war,  to  infeft  the  neighbouring  provinces  along 
with  the  Pamphylians  ;  and,  being  emboldened  with 
fuccefs,  they  foon  ventured  as  far  as  the  coafti  of 
Greece  and  Italy,  where  they  took  a  vad  number  of 
flaves,  whom  they  fuld  to  the  Cypriots  and  the  kings 
of  Egypt  and  Syria.  They  were,  however,  at  laft 
defeated  and  entirely  fuppreilcd  by  Pompey  the  Great. 
See  (Hijlory  of)  Rome. 

Cilicia  Terra,  in  the  natural  hiftory  of  the  anci- 
ents, a  bituminous  fubftance  improperly  called  an  earth,, 
which,  by  boiling,  became  tough  like  bird-lime,  and 
was  ufed  inftead  of  that  fubftance  to  cover  the  ftocke 
of  the  vines  for  preferving  them  from  the  worms. 
It  probably  ferved  in  this  office  in  a  fort  of  double  ca- 
pacity, driving  away  thcfe  animals  by  its  naufeous 
fmell,  and  entangling  them  if  they  chanced  to  get 
amongft  it. 

CILICIUiSI,  in  Hebrew  antiquity,  a  fort  of  habit 
made  of  coarfe  ftufF,  formerly  in  ufe  among  the  Jews 
in  times  of  mourning  and  diftrefs.  It  iV  the  fame  with 
what  the  Septuagint  and  Hebrew  verfions  called  fack- 
cloth. 

CILLEY,  an  ancient  and  famous  town  of  Germa- 
ny, in  the  circle  of  Auftria,  and  in  Stiria.  It 
is  the  capital  of  a  county  of  the  fame  name,  and  ic 
fituated  on  the  rive^Saan,  in  E.  Long.  15.  15.  N.Lat. 
46.  31. 

CILURNUM,  (Notitia);  a  town  of  Britain  : 
thought  to  be  Collerton,  or  Collcrford,  in  Northum- 
berland;  but  Walwic,  or  Sciliccfter,  according  lo 
Camben. 

CIMA,  or  SiMA,  in  Arehiteaure,  the  fame  with 
Cymatium,  or  Ogee. 

CIMABUE,  GiOANi,  a  renowned  painter,  born 
at  Florence  in  1 240,  and  the  firft  who  revived  the  art 
of  painting  in  Italy.  He  painted,  according  to  the 
cuftom  of  thofe  times,  in  frefco  and  in  diftemper ; 
colours  in  oil  not  being  then  found  out.  He  excelled 
in  architidiire  as  well  as  in  painting  ;  and  was  con. 
cerned  in  the  fabric  of  Sanfta  Maria  del  Fior  at  Flo- 
rence, during  which  employment  he  died  at  the  age 
of  60,  and  left  many  difciples, 

CIMBRI,  an  ancient  Celtic  nation,  inhabiting  the 
northern  parts  of  Germany.  They  are  faid  to  have 
been  defcended  from  the  ACatic  Cimmerians,  and  to 
have  taken  the  name  of  Cmbri  when  they  changed 
their  old  habitations.  When  they  firft  became  re- 
markable, they  inhabited  chiefly  the  peninfula  now 
called  Jutland,  and  by  the  ancients  Cimbrica  Chcrfo- 
nefus.  About  113  years  before  Chrift,  they  left  their 
peninfula  with  their  wives  and  children  j  and  joining 
the  Teutones,  a  neighbouring  nation,  took  their  jour- 
ney fouthward  in  (jueft  of  a  better  country.  They 
firll  fell  upon  the  Boii,  a  Gaulifh  nation  fituated  near 
the  Hercynian  foreft.  Here  they  were  repulfcd,  and 
obliged  to  move  nearer  the  Roman  provinces.  'I'lie 
republic  being  then  alarmed  at  the  approach  of  fuch 
multitudes  of  barbarians,  fent  an  army  againft  thcii\ 
,  umU» 
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CmiViJ.    vinder  the  conful  Paphius  Carbo,     On  the  approach 
■"■"v  (jf  the   Roman  army,  the  Cimbri  made  propofals   of 

peace.  The  conful  pretended  to  accept  of  it  ;  but  ha- 
ving thrown  them  into  a  difadvantageous  fituation, 
treacheroiilly  attacked  their  camp.  His  perfidy  was 
rewarded  as  it  defcrved  ;  the  Cimbri  ran  to  arms,  and 
not  only  rcpulfcd  the  Romans,  but,  attacking  them 
in  their  turn,  utterly  defeated  them,  and  obliged  the 
fliattered  remains  of  their  forces  to  conceal  themlelves 
in  the  neighbouring  forefts.  After  this  victory  the 
Cimbri  entered  Tranfalpine  Gaul,  which  they  quickly 
tilled  with  fiaughter  and  defolation.  Here  they  con- 
tinued five  or  fix  years,  when  another  Roman  army 
under  the  conful  Silanus  marched  againft  them.  This 
general  met  with  no  better  fuccefs  than  Carbo  had 
done.  His  army  was  routed  at  the  firft  onfet  ;  in 
confequence  of  which,  all  Narbonne  Gaul  was  expofed 
ct  once  to  the  ravages  of  thefe  barbarians. 

About  1 05  years  before  Chrift,  the  Cimbri  began 
to  threaten  the  Roman  empire  itfclf  with  deftruftion. 
The  Gauls  marched  from  all  parts  with  a  defign  to 
join  them,  and  to  invade  Italy.  The  Roman  army 
was  commanded  by  the  proconi'ul  Ca;pio,  and  the  con- 
iul  Mallins  ;  but  as  thefe  two  commanders  could  not 
agree,  they  were  advifed  to  feparate,  and  divide  their 
lorces.  This  advice  proved  the  ruin  of  the  whole 
army.  The  Cimbri  immediately  fell  upon  a  ftiong 
detachment  of  the  confular  army  commanded  by  M. 
Aurclius  iScawrus,  which  they  cut  off  to  a  man,  and 
made  Scaurus  himfelf  priloner.  Mallius  being  greatly 
intimidated  by  this  defeat,  defired  a  reconciliation  with 
Cicpio,  but  was  haughtily  refiifed.  He  moved  near- 
er the  conful,  however,  with  his  army,  that  the  enemy 
might  not  be  defeated  without  his  having  a  Ihare  in 
the  aftion.  The  Cimbri,  by  this  movement,  imagin- 
ing the  commanders  had  made  up  their  quarrel,  lent 
ambaffadors  to  Mallius  with  propofals  of  peace.  As 
they  could  not  help  going  through  Ca^pio's  camp,  he 
ordered  them  to  be  brought  before  him  -;  but  finding 
they  were  empowered  to  treat  only  with  Mallius,  he 
could  fcarce  be  reftrained  from  putting  them  to  death. 
His  troops,  however,  forced  him  te  confer  with  Mal- 
lius about  the  propofals  lent  by  the  barbarians  :  but 
as  Ca;pio  went  to  the  conful's  tent  againft  his  will,  fo 
he  oppofed  him  in  every  thing ;  contradicted  with 
great  obftinacv,  and  infulted  him  in  the  grofletl  man- 
ner. The  deputies  on  their  return  acquainted  their 
countrymen  that  the  miumderilanding  between  the 
Roman  commanders  ftill  fubfilted;  upon  which  the  Cim- 
bri attacked  the  camp  of  Coepio,  and  the  Gauls  that 
of  Mallius.  Botii  were  forced,fand  the  Romans  llaugh- 
tered  without  mercy.  Eighty  thoufand  citizens  and 
allies  of  Rome,  with  40,000  fervants  and  futlers,  pe- 
nlhed  on  that  fatal  day.  In  fhort,  of  the  two  Roman 
armies  only  10  men,  v/ith  the  two  generals,  efcaped  to 
carry  the  news  of  ib  dreadful  a  defeat.  The  conquer; 
ors  deftroyed  all  the  fpoil,  purfuant  to  a  vow  they  had 
made  before  the  battle.  Tiie  gold  and  filver  they 
threw  into  the  Rhone,  drowned  the  horles  they  had 
taken,  and  put  to  death  all  llie  priioners. 

The  Romans  were  thrown  into  the  utmoft  confter- 
nation  on  the  news  of  fo  terrible  an  overthrow.  They 
(aw  themfelves  threatened  with  a  deluge  of  Cimbri 
and  Gauls,  numerous  enough  to  overrun  the  whole 
country.  The  did  not,  however,  defpair.  A  new 
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army  v\a3  raifed  with  incredible  expedition  ;  no  citi-  Cimbri 
zen  whatever  who  was  fit  to  bear  arms  being  exempt-  » 
ed.  On  this  occafion  alfo,  fencing-mailers  were  firll 
introduced  into  the  Roman  camp  ;  by  which  means  the 
foldiers  were  foon  rendered  in  a  manner  invincible. 
Maiius,  who  was  at  that  time  in  high  reputation  on 
account  of  his  vi£tories  in  Africa,  was  chofen  com- 
mander, and  waited  for  the  Cimbri  in  Tranfalpine 
Gaul  :  but  they  had  refolved  to  enter  Italy  by  two 
different  ways  ;  the  Cimbri  over  the  eallern,  and  the 
Teutones  and  other  allies  over  the  weflern  Alps.  The 
Roman  general  therefore  marched  to  oppofe  the  lat- 
ter, and  defeated  the  Ambrones  and  Teutones  with 
great  fiaughter*.  The  Cimbri,  in  the  mean  time,  *  See /*»». 
entered  Italy,  and  flruck  the  whole  country  with  ter- *""'■' ^"'' 
ror.  Catullus  and  Sylla  attempted  to  oppofe  them  ;  ^"'"""' 
but  their  foldicrs  were  fo  intimidated  by  the  fierce 
countenances  and  terrible  appearance  of  thefe  barba- 
rians, that  notiiing  could  prevent  their  flying  before 
them.  The  city  of  Rome  was  now  totally  defence- 
lefs  ;  and,  had  the  Cimbri  only  marched  brilkly  for- 
wards they  had  undoubtedly  become  mafters  of  it  ; 
but  they  waited  in  expectation  of  being  joined  by  their 
allies  the  Ambrones  and  Teutones,  not  having  heard 
of  their  defeat  by  Marius,  till  the  fenate  had  time  to 
recal  him  to  the  defence  of  his  country.  By  their  or- 
der he  joined  his  army  to  that  of  Catullus  and  Sylla; 
and  upon  that  union  was  declared  commander  in  chief. 
The  Roman  army  confilled  0(52,300  men.  The  ca- 
valry of  the  Cimbri  were  no  more  than  15,000,  but 
their  foot  leemcd  innumerable  ;  for,  being  drawn  up 
in  a  fquare,  they  are  faid  to  have  covered  30  furlongs. 
The  Cimbri  attacked  the  Romans  with  the  utmoft 
fury  ;  but,  being  unaccuilomed  to  bear  the  heats  of 
Italy,  they  foon  began  to  lofe  their  ftrength,  and  were 
eafily  overcome.     But  they  had   put  it  out  of  their  ; 

power  to  fly  ;  for,  that  they  might  keep  tlieir  ranks  I 

the  better,  they  had,  like  true  barbarians,  tied  them-  | 

felves  together  with  cords  fallened  to  their  belts,  fo  1 

that  the  Romans  made  a  moft  terrible  havoc  of  them.  I 

The  battle  was  therefore  foon  over,    and  the  whole  1 

day  employed  only  in  the  moft  terrible  butchery.    An  | 

hundred  and  twenty  thoufand  were  killed  on  the  field  j 

of  battle,  and  60,000  taken  prifoners»    The  viftorious  j 

Romans  then  marched  to  the  enemy's  camp,  where 
they  had  a  new  battle  to  fight  with  the  women,  whom 
they  found  more  fierce  than  even  their  hufbands  had 
been.  From  their  carts  and  waggons,  which  formed 
a  kind  of  fortification,  they  difcharged  (howers  of 
darts  and  arrows  on  friends  and  foes  without  diftinc- 
tion.  They  firft  fuffocated  their  children  in  their 
arms,  and  then  put  an  end  to  their  own  lives.  The 
greateft  part  of  them  hangc(r  themfeves  on  trees. 
One  was  found  hanging  at  a  cart  with  two  of  her  chil- 
dren at  her  heals.  Many  of  the  men,  for  want  of 
trees  and  flakes,  tied  ftrings  in  running  knots  about 
their  necks,  and  faftened  them  to  the  tails  of  their 
horfes,  and  the  horns  and  feet  of  their  oxen,  in  orde^r 
to  ftrangle  themlelves  that  way  ;  and  thus  the  whole 
multitude  was  deftroyed. 

The  country  of  the  Cirabri,  which,  after  this  ter- 
rible catallrophe,  was  left  a  mere  deftrt,  was  again 
peopled  by  the  Scythians  ;  who  being  driven  by  Pom- 
pey  out  of  that  vail  fpace  between  .the  Euxine  ajid  the 
Cafpian  fea,  marched  towards  the  north  and  weft  of 
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Europe,  fubduing  all  the  nations  they  met  with  in  their 
way.  They  conquered  Ruffia,  Saxony,  Wcftphalia, 
and  other  countries  as  far  as  Finland,  Norway,  and 
Sweden.  It  is  pretended  that  Wodin  their  lea  lertra- 
verfed  fo  many  countries,  and  endeavoured  to  fubdue 
them,  only  with  a  view  to  excite  the  people  againft 
the  Romans  ;  and  that  the  Ipirit  of  aniniijdty  which 
he  had  excited  operated  fo  powerfully  after  his  death, 
that  the  northern  nations  combined  to  attack  it,  and 
never  ceafed  their  incurfions  till  it  was  totally  fub- 
verted. 

CIMEX,  or  Bug,  in  Zoology,  a  genus  of  infe<S3 
belonging  to  the  order  of  hemiptera.  See  Entomo- 
logy Index. 

The  methods  of  expelling  houfe-bugs  are  various,  as 
oil  of  turpentine,  the  fmoke  of  corn-mint,  of  narrow- 
leaved  wild  crefs,  of  herb-robert,  of  the  reddifli  agaric, 
of  muftard,  Guinea  pepp?r,  peats  or  turf,  S;c.  See 
alfo  Bug  and  Cimicifuga. 

CIMICIFUGA.     See  Botany  Index. 

The  cimicifuga  foetida  has  obtained  the  name  of  ci- 
micifuga, or  bugbane,  both  in  Siberia  and  Tartary, 
from  its  property  of  driving  away  thofe  infefts  ;  and 
the  botanifts  of  thofe  parts  of  Europe  which  are  infcft- 
ed  by  them,  have  long  defned  to  naturalife  it  in  their 
feveral  countries.  Gmelin  mentions,  that  in  Siberia 
the  natives  alfo  ufe  it  as  an  evacuant  in  dropfy  ;  and 
that  its  effefts  are  violently  emetic  and  draftic. 

CIMMERII,  anciently  a  people  near  the  Palus 
Mxotis.  They  invaded  Afia  Minor  1284  years  be- 
fore Chrift,  and  feized  upon  the  kingdom  of  Cyaxa- 
res.  After  they  had  been  mailers  of  the  country  for 
28  years,  they  were  driven  back  by  Alyates  king  of 
Lydia.  The  name  alfo  of  another  nation  on  the  well- 
ern  coaft  of  Italy.  The  country  which  they  inhabit- 
ed was  fuppofed  to  be  fo  gloomy,  that  to  exprefs  a 
great  obfcurity  the  expreffion  of  Cimmerian  darkne/s 
has  proverbially  been  ufed  ;  and  Homer,  according  to 
Plutarch,  drew  his  images  of  hell  and  Pluto  from  the 
gloomy  and  difmal  country  where  they  dwelt. 

CIMMERIUM,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  town  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Palus  Miotis  ;  from  which  the  Bof- 
phorus  Cimmerius  is  named;  that  ftrait  which  joins  the 
Euxine  and  the  Palus  Masotis.  Cimmerii  was  the  name 
of  the  people,  (Homer) :  and  here  flood  the  Promon- 
torium  Cimmerium,  (Ptolemy);  and  hence  probably 
the  modern  apellation  Crim. 

Cimmerium,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  place  near 
Baiae,  in  Campania,  where  formerly  flood  the  cave  of 
the  fibyl.  The  people  were  called  Cimmerii,  who 
living  in  fabterraneous  habitations,  from  which  they  if- 
fued  in  the  night  to  commit  robberies  and  other  adls 
of  violence,  never  faw  the  light  of  the  fun  (Homer). 
To  give  a  natural  account  of  this  fable,  Feltus  fays, 
there  was  a  valley  furrounded  with  a  pretty  high  ridge, 
which  precluded  the  morning  and  evening  fun. 

CIMOLIA  TERRA,  in  Natural Hijlory,  a  name  by 
which  the  ancients  expreffed  a  very  valuable  medi- 
cinal earth  ;  but  which  later  ages  have  fuppofed  to 
be  no  other  than  our  tobacco-pipe  clay  and  fuller's 
earth. 

The  cimolia  terra  of  the  ancients  was  found  in  fe- 
veral of  the  iilaiids  of  the  Archipelago,  particularly 
in  the  ifland  of  Cimolus,  from  whence  it  has  its  name. 
It  was  ufed   with  great  fuccefs  in  the  cryfipelas,  in- 
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flammations,  and  the  like,  being  applied  by  way  of  Clmolii 
cataplafm  to  the  part.  They  alfo  ufed,  as  we  do,  II 
what  we  call  cimolia,  or  fuller's  earth,  for  the  cleanfing  ^'"*°" 
of  clothes.  This  earth  of  the  ancients,  though  fo  long 
difregarded,  and  by  many  fuppofed  to  be  loft,  is  yet 
very  plentiful  in  Argcntiere  (the  ancient  Cimolus), 
Sphanto,  and  many  of  thofe  iflands.  It  is  a  marl  of 
a  lax  and  crumbly  texture,  and  a  pure  bright  white 
colour,  very  foft  to  the  touch.  It  adheres  firmly  to 
the  tongue,  and,  if  thrown  into  water,  raifes  a  little 
biffing  and  ebullition,  and  moulders  to  a  fine  powder. 
It  makes  a  confiderable  effervcfcence  with  acids,  and 
fuffers  no  change  of  colour  in  the  fire.  Thefe  are  the 
charaAers  of  what  the  ancients  called  fimply  terra  ci- 
molia ;  but  befides  this,  they  had  from  the  fame  place 
another  earth  which  they  called  by  the  fame  general 
name,  but  diftinguifhed  by  the  epithet  purple,  purpu^ 
refcens.  This  they  defcribed  to  be  fattilli,  cold  to  the 
touch,  of  a  mixed  purple  colour,  and  nearly  as  hard  as 
a  ftone.  And  this  was  evidently  the  fubftance  we  call 
Jlealites,  or  the  foap-rock,  common  In  Cornwall,  and 
alfo  in  the  ifland  of  Argentiere,  or  Cimolus. 

CsMOLiA  Alba,  the  officinal  name  of  the  earth  of 
which  we  now  make  tobacco-pipes.  Its  diilinguifuing 
charafters  are,  that  it  is  a  denfe,  compaifl,  heavy  earth, 
of  a  dull  white  colour,  and  very  clofe  texture  ;  it  will 
not  eafily  break  between  the  fingers,  and  flightly  ftains 
the  fkin  in  handling.  It  adheres  firmly  to  the  tongue; 
melts  very  flowly  in  the  mouth,  and  is  not  readily  dif- 
fufible  in  water.  It  is  found  in  many  places.  That 
of  the  ifle  of  Wight  is  much  efleemed  for  its  colour. 
Great  plenty  of  it  is  found  near  Pole  in  Dorfctftiire, 
and  near  Wedenfbury  in  Staffordihire. 

CtuoLiA  Nigra,  is  of  a  dark  lead  colour,  hard,  dry, 
and  heavy  ;  of  a  fmooth  compact  texture,  and  not  vif- 
cid  :  it  does  not  colour  the  hands;  crumbles  when  dry; 
adheres  to  the  tongue  ;  difFufes  flowly  in  water  ;  and 
is  not  afted  upon  by  acids.  It  burns  perfeftly  white, 
and  acquires  a  confiderable  hardnefs.  The  chief  pits 
for  this  clay  are  near  Northampton,  where  it  is  ufed  in 
the  manufadlure  of  tobacco  pipes.  It  is  alfo  mixed 
with  the  critche  clay  of  Derbyfhire,  in  the  proportion 
of  one  part  to  three,  in  the  manufifture  of  the  hard 
reddifh  brown  ware. 

CIMOLUS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  one  of  the  C)'' 
clades,  now  called  Argentiere. 

CIMON,  an  Athenian,  fon  of  Miltiades  and  He- 
gifipyle.  He  was  famous  for  his  debaucheries  in  his 
youth,  and  the  reformation  of  his  morals  when  arrived 
to  years  of  difcretion.  He  behaved  with  great  cou- 
rage at  the  battle  of  Salamis,  and  rendered  himfelf  po- 
pular by  his  munificence  and  valour.  He  defeated 
the  Perfian  fleet,  took  200  fhips,  and  totally  routed 
their  land  army,  the  vei-y  fame  day,  A.  U.  C.  284. 
The  money  that  he  had  obtained  by  his  victories  was  not 
applied  for  his  own  private  ufe,  but  with  it  he  fortified 
and  embellilhed  the  city.  He  fome  time  after  Lfl  all 
his  popularity,  and  was  banifhed  by  the  Athenians,  who 
declared  war  againfl  the  Laced«moiiians.  He  was  re- 
called from  his  exile,  and  at  his  retufu  he  made  a  re- 
conciliation between  Laceda:mon  and  his  counti7meu. 
He  was  afterwards  appointed  to  carry  on  the  war  a- 
gainft  Perfia  in  Egypt  and  Cyprus,  with  a  fleet  of  200 
{hips,  and  on  the  coaft  of  Afia  he  gave  battle  to  the 
enemy,  and  totally  ruined  their  fleet,  A.  U.  C.  304.. 
U  Hf 
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Cinaloa  He  died  as  he  was  befieging  the  town  of  Citiuin  in 
.  |l  Cyprus.  He  may  be  called  the  laft.  of  the  Greeks 
.  '"''  °'"'  whofe  fpirit  and  boldnefs  defeated  the  armies  of  the 
barbarians.  He  was  fucli  an  inveterate  enemy  to  the 
Perlian  power,  that  he  formed  a  plan  of  totally  de- 
ilroying  it  ;  and  in  his  wars  he  had  fo  reduced  the 
Perfians,  that  tbey  promifed  in  a  treaty  not  to  pafs 
the  Chclidonian  iflands  with  their  fleet,  or  to  approach 
within  a  day's  journey  of  the  Grecian  leas.  See  At- 
tica. 

CINALO.\,  a  province  of  Mexico  in  South  A- 
meriea,  abounding  in  corn,  cattle,  and  cotton  ;  and 
rendered  extremely  pitturefque  by  a  number  of  beau- 
tiful cafcades  of  clear  water  that  fall  down  from  the 
mountains.  It  lies  on  the  eallern  cdall  of  the  fea  of 
California,  and  has  a  tojs'n  of  the  fame  name,  fituated 
in  N.  Lat.  26°. 

CINARA,  in  Bolany,  ihe  Artichoke.  See  Cy- 
j)ARA,  Botany  IncUx, 

CINCHONA.  See  Botany  huhx. 
According  to  fome,  the  Peruvians  learned  the  ufe 
of  the  bark  of  this  tree  by  obferving  certain  animals 
affcfted  with  intermittents  inftinftivcly  led  to  it  ;  while 
others  fay,  that  a  Peruvian  having  an  ague,  was  cured 
by  happening  to  drink  of  a  pool  which,  from  fome 
trees  having  fallen  into  it,  tafted  of  cinchona  ;  and  its 
life  in  gangrene  is  faid  to  have  originated  from  its  cur- 
ing one.  in  an  aguifli  patient.  About  the  year  1640, 
the  lady  of  the  Spanifli  viceroy,  the  Comitilfa  del  Cin- 
chon,  was  cured  by  the  bark,  which  has  therefore  been 
called  Cortcx  or  Pulv'is  Com'ttijfs  Cinchona,  Chhiach'f 
na,  or  Chlnchhia,  Kinal-lna  or  Kintina,  ^linaqulna  or 
^linqulna ;  and  from  the  intercft  which  the  cardinal 
de  Lugo  and  thejcfuit  fathers  took  in  its  diilribution, 
it  has  been  called  CorU-x  or  Pttlvls  Cardinalh  tie  Lii^o, 
yej'uiticus,  Patrum,  ISjc. 

On  its  iirft  introduelion  into  Europe,  it  was  repro- 
bated by  many  eminent  phyllcians  ;  and  at  different  pe- 
riodsjong  after,  it  was  conlidered  a  dangerous  remedy; 
but  its  character,  in  proccfs  of  time,  became  very  uni- 
verfally  cftablilhed.  For  a  number  of  years,  the  bark 
which  is  rolled  up  into  (hort  thick  quills,  with  a  rough 
coat,  and  a  bright  cinnamon  colour,  in  the  infide, 
which  broke  brittle,  and  was  found,  bad  an  aromatic 
ilavour,  a  bitterifli  aftringent  taile,  with  a  degree  of 
aromatic  warmth,  was  elleemed  the  bell ;  though  fome 
efleemed  the  large  pieces  as  of  equal  goodnefs.  Dur- 
ing the  time  of  the  late  war,  in  the  year  1779,  the 
Huifar  frigate  took  a  Spanilh  Ihip  loaded  principally 
with  Peruvian  bark,  which  was  much  larger,  thicker, 
and  of  a  deeper  reddilh  colour  than  the  bark  in  com- 
mon  ufe.  Soon  after  it  was  brought  to  London,  it  was 
tried  in  St  Bartholomew's  hofpital,  and  in  other  hofpi- 
tals  about  town,  and  was  faid  to  be  more  efficacious 
than  the  quill  bark.  This  put  praditioners  on  exami- 
ning into  the  !\iftory  of  the  bark,  on  trying  experi- 
ments with  it,  and  of  making  comparative  trials  of  its 
efFccis  with  thofe  of  the  bark  in  common  ule  on  pa- 
tients labouring  under  intermittent  complaints.  In 
July  1782,  Dr  VVilliarrf  Saunders  publiihed  an  account 
of  this  red  bark,  in  which  he  fays,  that  the  fmall  quill 
bark  ufed  in  England  is  cither  the  bark  of  young 
trees,  or  of  the  twigs  or  branches  of  the  old  o^es  ; 
and  that  the  large  bark,  called  the  red  barh  from  the 
deep  colour,  is  the  bark  of  the  trunk  of  the  old  trees ; 


and  he  mentions  s  Mr  Arnot,  who  hlniftlf  gatliercdCiiinchcn*. 
the  bark  from  the  trees  in  Peru  ;  and  Mouf.  Conda-  a  ■* 
mine,  who  gives  an  account  of  the  tree  in  the  Me- 
moirs of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris  in  the 
year  173S  ;  who  both  lay,  that  taking  the  bark  from 
an  old  tree  effeftually  kills  it  ;  but  that  mofl  of  the 
young  trees  which  are  barked,  recover,  and  continue 
hea'thy  ;  and  that  for  thefereafons  the  Spaniards  now 
barked  the  younger  trees  for  foreign  markets,  though 
they  lliU  imported  into  Spain  fome  of  the  bark  of  the 
old  trees,  which  they  cfteemed  to  be  much  more  effi- 
cacious that  what  was  got  from  the  young.  From 
thefe  accounts  Dr  Saunders  concludes,  that  the  large 
red  bark  brought  to  London  in  the  year  1779  was  of 
the  fame  kind  as  that  ufed  by  Sydenham  and  Morton, 
as  it  anfwers  to  the  defcription  of  the  bark  ufed  in 
their  time,  which  is  given  by  Dale  and  other  writers 
on  the  materia  medica,  who  were  their  contemporaries. 
Dr  Saunders  lays,  that  it  is  not  only  ftronger  and 
more  refuious,  but  likewiie  more  efficacious  and  certain 
in  its  effeft,  than  the  common  bark,  and  had  cured 
many  agues  after  the  other  had  failed. 

A  fpecies  of  cinchona  has  alfo  been  difcovere*^.  in 
the  Weft  India  iflands,  particularly  in  Jamaica.  It  is 
accurately  defcribed  by  Dr  Wright,  under  the  title 
of  Cinchona  'Jamaicenfis,  in  a  paper  publiflied  in  the 
Phllofophical  Tranlaftions.  In  Jamaica  it  is  called 
x\\e  fea-Jicle  beech,  and  grows  from  20  to  40  feet  high. 
The  white,  furrowed,  thick  outer  bark  is  not  iifed  ; 
the  dark-brown  inner  bark  has  the  common  flavour, 
with  a  mixed  kind  of  a  tafte,  at  firft  of  horfe-radifli 
and  ginger,  becoming  at  laft  bitter  and  aftringent.  It 
feems  to  give  out  more  extraflive  matter  than  the  cin- 
chona  officinalis.  Some  of  it  was  imported  from  St 
Lucia,  in  confequence  of  its  having  been  ufed  with  ad- 
vantage in  the  army  and  navy  during  the  laft  war  ;  and 
it  has  lately  been  treated  of  at  conhderable  length  by 
Dr  Kentifli,  under  the  title  of  St  Lucia  bark.  The 
frefh  bark  is  found  to  be  conliderably  emetic  and  ca- 
thartic, which  properties  it  is  faid  to  lofe  on  drying. 

The  pale  and  the  red  are  chiefly  in  ufe  in  Britain. 
The  pale  is  brought  to  us  in  pieces  of  different  fizes, 
either  flat  or  quilled,  and  the  powder  is  rather  of  a 
lighter  colour  than  that  of  cinnamon.  The  red  is  ge- 
nerally in  much  larger,  thicker,  flattiili  pieces,  but 
fometimes  alfo  in  the  form  of  quills,  and  its  powder  is 
reddifli  like  that  of  Armenian  bole.  As  already  ob- 
ferved,  it  is  much  more  refmous,  and  poffeffes  the  fen- 
fible  qualities  of  the  cinchona  in  a  much  higher  degree 
than  the  other  forts  ;  and  the  more  nearly  the  other 
kinds  refemble  the  red  bark,  the  better  they  are  now 
coniidercd.  The  red  bark  is  heavy,  firm,  found,  and 
dry  ;  friable  between  the  teeth  ;  does  not  feparate  into 
fibres  ;  and  breaks,  not  fhivery,  but  fhort,  clofe,  and 
fmooth.  It  has  three  layers  ;  the  outer  is  thin,  rug- 
ged, of  a  reddilh  brown  colour,  but  frequently  cover- 
ed with  mofly  matter  ;  the  middle  is  thicker,  more 
compaft,  darker  coloured,  very  refinous,  brittle,  and 
yields  firll  to  the  pellle  ;  the  inraoil  is  more  woody, 
fibrous,  and  of  a  brighter  red. 

The  Peruvian  bark  yields  its  virtues  both  to  cold 
and  boiling  water;  but  the  decoftion  is  thicker,  gives 
out  its  tafte  more  readily,  and  forms  an  ink  with  a 
chalybeate  more  fuddenly  than  the  frefli  cold  infufion. 
This  infufion,  however,  contains  at  leaii  as  much  ex- 
tra ftive 
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Ciiiv'r.ona  traflive  matter,  but  more  in  a  llatc  of  folution  ;  and  its 
^•~'^i~~~  colour,  oil  Handing  lonie  time  with  the  chalybeate,  be- 
comes darker,  vvliile  that  of  the  decoftioii  becomes 
more  faint.  When  they  arc  of  a  certain  age,  the  ad- 
dition of  a  chalybeate  renders  them  green  ;  and  when 
this  is  the  cafe,  they  arc  found  to  be  in  a  ilate  of  fer- 
mentation, and  effete.  Mild  or  caullic  alkalies,  or 
lime,  precipitate  the  extratlive  matter,  which  in  the 
cafe  of  the  caullic  alkali  is  rejiflolved  by  a  farther  ad- 
dition of  the  alkali.  Lime-water  precipitates  lefs  from 
a  frefh  jniufion  than  from  a  frefli  dctoclion  5  and  in  the 
precipitate  of  this  laft  fome  mild  earth  is  perceptible. 
The  infufion  is  by  age  reduced  to  the  fame  Hate  with 
the  frefh  decoction,  and  then  they  dcpofite  nearly  an 
equal  quantity  of  mild  earth  and  extractive  matter  ;  fo 
that  lime-water,  as  well  as  a  chalybeate,  may  be  ufed 
as  a  teil  of  the  relative  flrength,  and  perifliable  nature 
of  the  different  preparations,  and  of  different  barks. 
Accordingly  cold  infufions  are  found  by  experiments 
to  be  lefs  pcrifhable  than  decoftions  ;  intulions  and  de- 
coclions  of  the  red  bark  than  thofe  of  the  pale  ;  thofe 
of  the  red  bark,  however,  are  found  by  length  of  time 
to  feparate  more  mild  earth  with  the  lime-water,  and 
more  extractive  matter.  L.inie-vvater,  as  precipitating 
the  extractive  matter,  appears  an  equally  improper  and 
dilagreeablc  menllruum. 

Water  is  found  to  fufpend  the  refin  by  means  of 
much  lefs  gum  than  has  been  fuppofed.  Alcohol 
extraiils  a  bittern efs,  but  no  atlringency,  from  a  re- 
fiduum  of  20  affufions  of  cold  water;  and  water  extracts 
aflringency,  but  no  bitternefs  from  the  rcfiduum  of  as 
many  aflulions  of  alcohol.  The  refiduum  in  both  is 
iniipid. 

From  many  ingenious  experiments  made  on  the  Pe- 
ruvian bark  by  Dr  Irvine,  which  are  now  publilhed  in 
a  dilTertation  which  gained  the  prize-medal  given  by 
the  Harveian  Society  of  Edinburgh  for  lybj,  the 
power  of  different  meoilrua,  as  acting  upon  Peruvian 
bark,  is  afcertained  with  greater  accuracy  than  had  be- 
fore been  done  ;  and  it  appears,  that  with  refpeft  to 
comparative  power,  the  fluids  after  mentioned  act  in 
the  order  in  which  they  are  placed. 

Dulcified  fpirit  of  vitriol. 

Cauflic  ley. 

French  brandy. 

Rhenifn  wine. 

Soft  water. 

Vinegar  and  water. 

Dulcilicd  fpirit  of  nitre. 

Mild  volatile  alkali. 

Alcohol. 

Mild  vegetable  alkali. 

Lime-water. 

The  antifeptic  powers  of  vinegar  and  bark  united 
are  double  the  fum  of  thofe  taken  fcparately.  The 
altringent  power  of  the  bark  is  increafed  by  fulphuric 
acid  ;   and  the  bitter  tafle  is  dellroycd  by  it. 

Tiie  ofHcinal  preparations  of  the  bark  are,  i.  The 
powder  :  of  this,  the  tirll  parcel  that  paffes  the  fieve 
being  the  motl  rcfmous  and  brittle  layer,  is  the  llrong. 
eft.  2.  Tlie  cxtrad  :  the  watery  and  fpirituous  ex- 
traft  conjoi.icd  form  the  molt  proper  preparations  of 
this  kind.  3.  The  refin  :  this  cannot  perhaps  be  ob- 
tained feparate  from  the  gummy  jait,  nor  would  it  be 
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delirable.     4.  Spirituous   tinfture  :   this  is  belt   made  Cii.fhui;a. 
with  proof-fpirit.   5.  The  decodtion  :   this  preparation,  "—nc"^ 
though  frequently  employed,   is  yet  in  many  rcfpects 
inferior  even  to  a  fimple  watery  infufion. 

The  bell  form  is  that  of  powder,  in  which  the 
conflitnent  parts  are  in  the  nioft  effectual  proportion. 
The  cold  infntion,  which  can  be  made  in  a  fev^'  mi- 
nutes by  agitation,  the  fpirituous  tindture,  and  the 
fxtraift,  arc  likewife  proper  in  this  refpeft.  For  co- 
vering the  talle,  different  patients  require  different  ve- 
hicles ;  liquorice,  aromatics,  acids,  port-wine,  fmall 
beer,  porter,  milk,  butter-milk,  .kc.  are  frequently  emr 
ployed  ;  and  thole  who  diflike  the  talle  of  the  bark  it- 
ielf,  vary  in  their  accounts  to  which  the  preference  is 
due  ;  or  it  may  be  given  in  form  of  electuary  with  cur- 
rant jelly,  or  with  brandy  or  rum. 

Pradtitioners  have  differed  much  with  regard  to  the 
mode  of  operation  of  the  Peruvian  bark.  Some  have 
alcribed  its  virtues  entirely  to  a  ftimulant  power.  But 
while  the  flrongcll  and  moR.  permanent  ilimuli  have 
by  no  means  the  fame  effect  with  bark  in  the  cure  of 
difeafes,  the  bark  itfelf  Ihows  hardly  any  flimulanT: 
power,  cither  from  its  adlion  on  the  llomach,  or  on 
other  fenfible  parts  to  which  it  is  applied.  From  its 
adtion  on  dead  animal  fibres,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of 
US  being  a  powerful  aftringent  ;  and  from  its  good  ef- 
fects in  certain  cafes  of  difeafe,  there  is  reafon  to  pre- 
fume  that  it  is  a  Hill  more  powerful  tonic.  To  this 
tonic  power  fome  think  that  its  adtion  as  an  antifepti- 
is  to  be  entirely  attributed  ;  but  that,  independently 
of  this,  it  has  a  very  powerful  effect  in  refilling  the 
feptic  procefs  to  which  animal  fuhflances  are  naturally 
fubjedted,  appears  beyond  all  difpute,  from  its  effects 
in  refilling  putrefadtion,  not  only  in  dead  animal  fo- 
lids,  but  even  in  animal  fluids,  when  entirely  detached 
from  the  living  body. 

But  although  it  be  admitted  that  the  Peruvian  bark 
adts  powerfully  as  an  aftringent,  as  a  tonic,  and  as  an 
antifeptic  ;  yet  thefe  principles  will  by  no  means  ex- 
plain all  the  effedts  derived  from  it  in  the  cure  of  dif- 
eafes. And  accordingly,  from  no  artificial  combina- 
tion in  which  thefe  powers  are  combined,  or  in  which 
they  exift  even  to  a  higher  degree,  can  the  good  con- 
fequences  refulting  from  Peruvian  bark  be  obtained. 
Many  pradtitioners,  therefore,  arc  difpufcd  to  view  it 
as  a  fpecinc.  If  by  a  fpecific  we  mean  an  infallible  re- 
medy, it  cannot  indeed  be  confidered  as  intitled  to 
that  appellation  ;  but  in  as  far  as  it  is  a  very  powerful 
remedy,  of  the  operation  of  which  no  falisfadtory  ex- 
planation has  yet  been  given,  it  may  with  great  pro- 
priety be  denominated  a  fpecific.  But  whatever  its 
mode  of  operation  may  be,  there  can  lie  no  doubt  that 
it  is  daily  employed  with  fuccefs  in  a  great  variety  of 
different  difeales. 

It  was  firil  introduced,  as  has  already  been  faid,  for 
the  cure  of  intermittent  fevers  ;  and  in  thefe,  when 
properly  exhibited,  it  rarely  fails  of  fuccefs.  Pradti- 
tioners, however,  have  differed  with  regard  to  the  befl 
mode  of  exhibition  ;  fome  prefer  giving  it  juH  before 
the  fit,  fome  during  the  fit,  others  immediately  after 
it.  Some,  again,  order  it  in  the  quantity  of  an  ounce, 
between  the  fits  ;  the  dole  being  the  more  frequent 
and  larger  according  to  the  frequency  of  the  fits  ;  and 
this  mode  of  exhibition,  altliough  it  may  perhaps 
rumetimcs  lead  to  the  employment  of  more  bark  than 
U  2  is 
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Cinchona,  is  necelTary,  we  confider  as  upon  the  whole  preferable, 

*— V—  from  being  bell  fuited  to  molt  llomachs.  The  requifite 

quantity  is  very  different  in  different  cafes  ;    and  in 

many  vernal  interniittents  it  fccms  even  hardly  necef- 

fary. 

It  often  pukes  or  purges,  and  fometlmes  opprelTes 
the  ftomach.  Thel'c,  or  any  other  eftefts  that  may 
take  place,  are  to  be  counterafted  by  remedies  parti- 
cularly appropiated  to  them.  Thus,  vomiting  is  of- 
ten reftrained  by  exhibiting  it  in  wine  ;  loofenefs,  by 
combining  it  with  opium  ;  and  oppreffion  at  ftomach, 
by  the  addition  of  an  aromatic.  But  unlefs  for  ob- 
viating particular  occurrences,  it  is  more  fuccefsful 
when  exhibited  in  its  fimple  ftate  than  with  any  addi- 
tion ;  and  there  feemsto  be  little  ground  for  believing 
that  its  powers  are  increafed  by  crude  fal  ammoniac, 
or  any  other  additions  which  have  frequently  been 
made. 

It  is  now  given,  from  the  very  commencement  of 
the  difeafe,  without  previous  evacuations,  which,  with 
the  delay  of  the  bark,  or  under  dofes  of  it,  by  retard- 
ing the  cure,  often  feem  to  induce  abdominal  inflam- 
mation, fcirrhus,  jaundice,  he6\ic,  dropfy,  &c.  fymp- 
toms  formerly  imputed  to  the  premature  or  intempe- 
rate ufe  of  the  bark,  but  which  are  beft  obviated  by  its 
early  and  large  ufe.  It  is  to  be  continued  not  only  till 
the  paroxyfms  ceafe,  but  till  the  natural  appetite, 
ftrength,  and  complexion,  return.  Its  ufe  is  then  to 
be  gradually  left  off,  and  repeated  at  proper  intervals 
to  fecure  againft  a  relapfe  ;  to  which,  however  unac- 
countable, independently  of  the  recovery  of  vigour, 
there  often  feems  to  be  a  peculiar  difpofition  ;  and 
efpecially  when  the  wind  blows  from  the  eaft.  Al- 
though, however,  moft  evacuants  conjoined  with  the 
Peruvian  bark  in  intermittents  are  rather  prejudicial 
than  othcrwife,  yet  it  is  of  advantage,  previous  to  its 
ufe,  to  empty  the  alimentary  canal,  particularly  the 
ftomach  ;  and  on  this  account  good  effefts  are  often 
obtained  from  preraifing  an  emetic. 

It  is  a  medicine  which  feems  not  only  fuited  to  both 
formed  and  latent  intermittents,  but  to  that  ftate  of  fi- 
bre on  which  all  rigidly  periodical  difeafes  feem  to  de- 
pend ;  as  periodical  pain,  inflammation,  hemorrhagy, 
fpafm,  cough,  lofs  of  external  fenfe,  &c. 

Bark  is  now  ufcd  by  fome  in  all  continued  fevers  : 
at  the  fame  time  attention  is  paid  to  keep  the  bowels 
clean,  and  to  promote  when  neceffary  the  evacuation  of 
redundant  bile  ;  always,  however,  fo  as  to  weaken  as 
little  as  poflible. 

In  confluent  fmall-pox,  it  promotes  languid  eruption 
and  fuppuration,  diminilhes  the  fever  through  the 
whole  courfe  of  it,  and  prevents  or  corrects  putrefcence 
and  gangrene. 

In  gangrenous  fore  throats  it  is  much  ufed,  as  it  is 
externally  and  internally  in  every  fpecies  of  gangrene. 

In  contagious  dyfentery,  after  due  evacuation,  it 
has  been  ufed  by  the  mouth,  and  by  injeftion  with  and 
without  opium. 

In  all  thofe  hemorrhagies  called  pajpve,  and  which 
it  is  allowed  all  hemorrhagies  are  very  apt  to  become, 
and  likcwife  in  other  increafed  difcharges,  it  is  much 
ufed  ;  and  in  certain  undefined  cafes  of  hsemoptyfis, 
fome  allege  that  it  is  remarkably  effcftual  when  joined 
with  an  abforbcnt. 

It  is  ufed  for  obviating  the  diTpoiition  to  nervous  and 


convulfive  difeafes  ;  and  fome  have  great  conlidcnce  in  Cincinnatat 
it  joined  with  fulphuric  acid,    in    cafes  of    phthifis, 
fcrophula,  ill-conditioned  ulcers,  rickets,  fcurvy,  and 
in  ftates  of  convalefcence. 

In  thefe  cafes  in  general,  notwithftanding  the  ufe 
of  the  acid,  it  is  proper  to  conjoin  it  with  a  milk  diet. 

In  dropfy,  not  depending  on  any  particular  local 
affection,  it  is  often  alternated  or  conjoined  with  diu- 
retics, or  other  evacuants  j  and  by  its  early  exhibition 
aftiir  the  water  is  once  drawn  off,  or  even  begins  to 
be  freely  difcharged,  a  frefh  accumulation  is  prevented, 
and  a  radical  cure  obtained.  In  obftinate  venereal 
cafes,  particularly  thofe  which  appear  under  the  form 
of  pains  in  the  bones,  the  Peruvian  bark  is  often  fuc- 
cefsfully  fubjoined  to  mercury,  or  even  given  in  con- 
jundlion  with  it. 

CINCINNATUS,  the  Roman  diftator,  was  taken 
from  the  plough,  to  be  advanced  to  the  dignity  of 
conful,  in  which  office  he  reftored  public  tranquillity, 
and  then  returned  to  his  rural  employments.  Being 
called  forth  a  fecond  time  to  be  diftator,  he  conquered 
the  enemies  of  Rome,  and  refufmg  all  rewards,  reti- 
red again  to  his  farm,  after  he  had  been  didator  only 
16  days.  The  fame  circumftance  appeared  once  more 
in  the  80th  year  of  his  age.  He  died  376  years  be- 
fore Chrift. 

Order  of  Cincinkatvs,  or  the  C'mcitinatl,  a  fociety 
which  was  eftabliftied  in  America  foon  after  the 
peace,  and  confifts  of  the  generals  and  officers  of  the 
army  and  navy  of  the  United  States.  This  inftitu- 
tion,  called  after  the  name  of  the  Roman  diftator 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  article,  was  intended  to 
perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  revolution,  the  friend- 
fhip  of  the  officers,  and  the  union  of  the  ftates  ;  and 
alfo  to  raife  a  fund  for  the  relief  of  poor  widows  and 
orphans,  whofe  hulbands  and  fathers  had  fallen  during 
the  war,  and  for  their  defcendants.  The  fociety  was 
fubdivided  into  ftate  focieties,  which  were  to  meet  on 
the  4th  of  July,  and  with  other  bufinefs  depute  a  num. 
ber  of  their  members  to  convene  annually  in  general 
meetings.  The  members  of  the  inftitution  were  to  be 
diftinguilhed  by  wearing  a  medal,  emblematical  of  the 
dcfign  of  the  fociety  ;  and  the  honours  and  advantages 
were  to  be  hereditary  in  the  eldeft  male  heirs,  and  in 
default  of  male  iffue,  in  the  collateral  male  heirs.  Ho- 
norary members  were  to  be  admitted,  but  without  the 
hereditary  advantages  of  the  fociety,  and  provided 
their  number  Ihould  never  exceed  the  ratio  of  one  to 
four  of  the  officers  or  their  defcendants.  Though  the 
apparent  defigns  of  this  fociety  were  harmlefs  and 
honourable,  it  did  not  efcape  popular  jealoufy.  Views 
of  a  deeper  nature  were  imputed  to  the  framers,  and 
the  inftitution  was  cenfured  and  oppofed  as  giving 
birth  to  a  military  nobility,  of  a  dangerous  ariftocratic 
power,  which  might  ultimately  prove  ruinous  to  the 
liberties  of  the  new  empire.  But  the  principal  ground 
of  apprehenfion  was  the  fuppoled  right  of  inheritance 
connedled  with  this  honour  to  render  it  hereditary  ; 
which,  however,  hath  been  given  up  and  totally  dif- 
claimed  by  the  fociety. 

CINCTURE,  in  Archiuaure,  a  ring,  lift,  or  orlo, 
at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  ftiaft  ot  a  column,  fe- 
parating  the  ftiaft  at  one  end  from  the  bafe,  and  at  the 
other  from  the  capital. 

CINEAS,  a  Thefialian,  minifter  and  friend  to  Pyr- 
6  rhus 
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rhus  king  of  Epiriis.  He  was  fent  to  Rome  by  his 
mailer  to  fue  for  a  peace,  which  he,  however,  could 
not  obtain.  He  told  Pyrrhiis  that  the  Roman  fenate 
was  a  venerable  alTembl)-  of  kings ;  and  obferved,  that 
to  fight  with  them  was  to  fight  againft  another  Hy- 
dra. He  was  of  fuch  a  retentive  memory,  that  the  day 
after  his  arrival  at  Rome  he  could  call  every  fenator 
and  knight  by  his  name. 

CINERITIOUS,  an  appellation  given  to  different 
fubftances,  on  account  of  their  refembling  aflies  either 
in  colour  or  confiftence  ;  hence  it  is  that  the  cortical 
part  of  the  brain  has  fonietimes  got  this  epithet. 

CINNA,  L.  Corn,  a  Roman  who  opprefled  the 
republic  with  his  cruelties.  He  was  banifhed  by  Oc- 
tavius  for  attempting  to  make  the  fugitive  Haves  free. 
He  joined  himfelf  with  Marius,  and  with  him  at  the 
head  of  the  (laves  he  defeated  his  enemies  and  made 
himfelf  conful  even  to  a  fourth  time.  He  maffacred  fo 
many  citizens  at  Rome,  that  his  name  became  odious, 
and  one  of  his  officers  afTaflinated  him  at  Ancona,  as  he 
was  preparing  war  againft  Sylla. 

CiNSA,  C.  Helvius,  a  poet  intimate  with  Caefar. 
He  went  to  attend  the  obfequies  of  Cifar,  and  being 
miftaken  by  the  populace  for  the  other  Cinna,  he  was 
torn  to  pieces. — Alfo  a  grandfon  of  Pompey's.  He 
confpired  againft  Auguftus,  who  pardoned  him,  and 
made  him  one  of  his  moft  intimate  friends.  He  was 
conful  A.  U.  C.  758,  and  made  Auguftus  his  heir. 

CINNABAR,  in  Natural  Hi/lory,  is  either  native 
or  faftitious. 

The  native  cinnabar  is  an  ore  of  quickfilver,  mode- 
rately conipadi,  very  heavy,  and  of  an  elegant  ftriated 
red  colour. 

FaSitious  cinnabar  is  a  mixture  of  mercury  and  ful- 
phur  fublimed,  and  thus  reduced  into  a  fine  red  glebe. 
The  beft  is  of  a  high  colour,  and  full  of  fibres  like 
needles.     See  Chemistry  Index. 

The  chief  ufe  of  cinnabar  is  for  painting.  Although 
the  body  is  compofed  of  fulphur,  which  is  of  a  light 
colour,  and  mercury,  which  is  white  as  filver,  it  is  ne- 
verthelcfs  of  an  exceeding  ftrong  red  colour.  Lumps 
of  it  are  of  a  deep  brown  red  without  brilliancy  ; 
but  when  the  too  great  intenfity  of  its  colour  is  di- 
miniftied  by  bruifing  and  dividing  it  into  fmall  parts, 
(which  is  a  method  generally  ufed  to  leffen  the  in- 
tenfity of  all  colours),  the  red  of  the  cinnabar  be- 
comes more  and  more  exalted,  flame-coloured,  and  ex- 
ceedingly vivid  and  brilliant  :  in  this  ftate  it  is  called 
vennilion. 

Cinnabar  is  often  employed  as  an  internal  medicine. 
Hoffman  greatly  recommends  it  as  a  fedative  and  an- 
tifpafmodic,  and  Stahl  makes  it  an  ingredient  in  his 
remperant  potuder.  Other  intelligent  phyficians  deny 
that  cinnabar  taken  internally  has  any  medicinal  qua- 
lity. Their  opinion  is  grounded  on  the  infolubility  of 
this  fubftance  in  any  menftruum.  This  queftion  con- 
cerning its  internal  utility  cannot  be  decided  without 
further  refearches  and  experiments  ;  but  cinnabar  is 
certainly  ufed  with  fuccefs  to  procure  a  mercurial  fu- 
migation, when  that  method  of  care  is  proper  in  vene- 
real difeafcs.  For  this  purpofe  it  is  burnt  in  an  open 
fire  on  red-hot  coals,  by  which  the  mercury  is  difenga- 
ged  and  forms  vapours,  which,  being  applied  to  the 
body  of  the  difeafed  perfon,  penetrate  through  the 
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pores  of  the  /kin,  and  produce  effeCls  fimilar  to  tliofe  Cinnamon 
of  mercury  adminiftered  by  friftion.  li 

CINNAMON,  the  bark  of  two  fpecies  of  laurus.    '^j',"^",'" 
The  true  cinnamon  is  from  the  laurus  cinnamomum  ;  ■ 

and  the  baie  cinnamon,  which  is  often  fold  for  the 
true,  is  from  the  laurus  caflia.  See  Lalrus,  Bota- 
ny Index. 

CtNXAMo:i-Water,  is  made  by  diftilling  the  bark 
firft  infufed  in  alcohol,  brandy,  or  white-wine. 

Clove  CiKSAMON,  is  the  bark  of  a  tree  growing  in 
Brazil,  which  is  often  fubftituted  for  real  cloves. 

White  CiNHAMON,  called  alfo  Winter's  bark,  is  the 
bark  of  a  tree  frequent  in  the  ifles  of  St  Domingo, 
Guadaloupe,  &c.  of  a  diarp  biting  tafte  like  pepper. 
Some  ufe  it  inftead  of  nutmeg  ;  and  in  medicine  it  is 
efteemed  a    ftomachic    and    antifeorbutic.     See    Ca- 

NELLA. 

CINNAMUS,  a  Greek  hiftorian,  wrote  a  hiftory 
of  the  eaftern  empire  during  the  reigns  of  John  and 
Manuel  Commenes,  from  m8  to  1 143.  His  ftyle  is 
reckoned  the  beft  of  the  modern  Greek  authors.  He 
died  after  1183. 

CJNNERETH,  Cinereth,  Chinnereth,  (Mofes)  ; 
or  Cenntfareth,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  lake  of  the 
Lower  Galilee,  called  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  (Matthew)  ; 
of  Tiler  MS,  (John).  Its  name  Gennefareth  is  from  a 
fmall  cognominal  diftrift  upon  it.  In  breadth  40  fta- 
dia,  in  length  140.  The  water  frefh  and  fit  to  drink, 
and  abounding  in  fi(h. 

CINQUEFOIL,  in  Botany.     See  Potentilla. 

CINQUE  Ports,  five  havens  that  lie  on  the  eaft 
part  of  England,  towards  France  ;  thus  called  by  way 
of  eminence  on  account  of  their  fuperior  importance, 
as  having  been  thought  by  our  kings  to  merit  a  parti- 
cular regard  for  their  prefervation  againft  invafion. 
Hence  they  have  a  particular  policy,  and  are  governed 
by  a  keeper  with  the  title  of  Lord-warden  of  the 
Cinque  ports. 

Camden  tells  us,  that  William  the  Conqueror  firft 
appointed  a  warden  of  the  Cinque-ports  ;  but  King 
John  firft  granted  them  their  privileges,  and  that  up- 
on condition  they  fliould  provide  8c  fliips  at  tlicir 
own  charge  for  40  days,  as  often  as  the  king  fiiould 
have  occafion  in  the  wars,  he  being  then  ftraitened  for 
a  navy  to  recover  Normandy. 

The  five  ports  are  Haftings,  Romney,  Hythe,, 
Dover,  and  Sandwich. — Thorn  tells  us,  that  Ha- 
ftings provided  21  vcffels,  and  in  each  veflel  21  men. 
To  this  port  belong  Seaford,  Pevenfey,  Hedney,  Win- 
chelfea,  Rye,  Hamine,  Wakefbourn,  Creneth,  and  Forth- 
clipe.  —  Romney  provided  five  fhips,  and  in  each  24 
men.  To  this  belonged  Bromhal,  Lyde,  Ofwarftoiie, 
Dangcmares,  and  Romcnhal. — Hythe  furniftied  feven 
fiiips,  and  in  each  21  feamen.     To  this  belongs  Weft- 

meath Dover   the   fame   number  as  Haftings.      To 

this  belongs  Folkfton,  Feverftiani,  and  Marge. — Laft- 
ly,  Sandwich  furniflicd  the  fame  with  Hythe.  To 
this  belong  Fordiwic,  Reculver,  Serre,  and  Deal. 

The  privileges  granted  to  them  in  confequence  of 
thefe  fervices  were  very  great.  Amongft  others,  they 
were  each  of  them  to  fend  two  barons  to  reprefent 
them  in  parliament  ;  their  deputies  were  to  bear  the 
canopy  over  the  king's  head  at  the  time  of  his  coro- 
nation, and  to    dine  at  the    uppermoft   table  in  the 

great 
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great  liall  on  his  right  hand  j  to  be  exempted  from  fub-      the  ciphers  are  intended 
tidies  and  other  aids ;   their  heirs  to  be  free  from  per- 

fonal   wardfhip,   notwithllanding  any   tenure  ;  to   be 

impleaded  in  their  own  towns,  and  not  elfewhere  ;  not 

to  hable  to  tolls,  &c. 

The  Cinque-ports  give  the  following   titles  :   Ha- 

fling?,  a  barony  to  the  ancient  family  of  Huntington : 

Romney,  to  the  Marfliams  :  Dover,  new  barony,  to  a 

b.*  ich'ofthe  York  family  :  formerly  a  dukedom  (now 

estind)   to   the   Queenfberry   family  :   Sandwich,   an 

earldom  to  a  branch  of  the  Montagues. 

C INTRA,    a   cap   and   mountain  of  Portugal,  in 

the  province  of   Etlremadura,  ufually  called  the  Rock 

of  L'ljlon.      It  lies  on  the  north  fide  of  the  entrance  of 

the  river  Tajo  ;  and  there  is  a  town  of  the  fame  name 

iituated  thereon.     W.  Long.  10.  15.  N.  Lat.  59.  o. 
CINUS,  or  CvNUS,  a  famous  civilian  of  Pilloia  in 

the  [4th  century.      His  commentary  on  the  Code  was 

f.nilhed  in  1313  ;  he  alfo   wrote  on  fume  parts  of  the 

digcft.      He  was  no  iefs  famous  for  his  Italian  poems, 

and  is  ranked  among  thofe  who  firft  gave  graces  to  the 

Tufcan  Ivric  poetry. 

CINY1<..\,   in   the  Jewiib  antiquities,  a  miifical  in- 

ftruraent.      This,  and  the  Hebrew  cinnor,  which  is  ge- 
nerally   tranflated   cithera,  lyra,  ijr  pfalterium,   are  the 

fame.     It  was  made  of  wood,  and  was  played  on  in  the 

temple  of  Jerufalem.     Joferhus  fays  that  the  clnyra  of 

the  temple  had  ten  ftiings,  and  l.iat  it  was  touched 

with  a  bow.      In  another   place  he  fays  that  Solomon 

made  a  great  number  of  them  with  a  precious  kind  of 

metal  calUd  cUc/rum,  wherein  he  contradicts  the  Scrip- 
tures,  v.hich   inform   us  that   Solomon's  cinnors   were 

made  of  wood. 

CINYRAS,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  a  king  of  Cyprus, 

fon  of  Paphus.      He  married  Cc;iehrc;s,  by  whom  he 

had   a  daughter  called  Alyrrha      Myrrha  led  in  love 

with  her  lather,  and  in  the  abfence  of  her  mother  file 

introduced  herfelf  into  his  bed  by  means  of  her  nurfe. 

Cinyras  had  by  her  a  fon  called  yldonts ;  and  when  he 

knew  the   inccll  he   had  committed,  he  attempted  to 

ftab  his  daughter,  who  efcaped  his  purfuit  and  flrd  to 

Arabia,  where,   after  (he  had  brought  forth,  (lie  was 

changed  into  a  tree  wl.i^h  lliU  bears  her  name.     Ciny- 
ras, according  to  fome,  ftabbed  himfelf. 

CION,  or  Cyon,  in  Gankntng,  a  young  (lioot, 
fprout,  or  fpiig,  p^it  forth  by  a  tree.  Grafting  is  per- 
formed by  the  application  of  the  cion  of  one  plant  up- 
on the  (lock  of  another.  To  produce  a  (lock  of  cions 
for  grafting,  planting,  &c.  the  gardeners  fometimes 
cut  off  the  bodies  of  trees  a  little  above  the  ground, 
and  only  leave  a  Hump  or  root  Handing:  the  redun- 
dant fap  will  not  fail  next  fpring  to  put  forth  a  great 
number  of  fiioots.  In  drtfling  dwarf-trees,  a  great  many 
cions  are  to  be  cut  oft. 

CIOTA  r,  a  fea-port  town  of  Provence  in  France  ; 
famous  for  Mufcadine  wine.  It  is  I'eated  on  the  bay  of 
Laquea,  between  Marfeilles  and  Toulon  ;  and  the 
harbour  is  defended  by  a  llrong  fort.  E.  Long,  y  30. 
N.  Lat.  4^  to. 

CIPHER,  or  Cypher,  one  of  the  Arabic  charac- 
ters or  figures  uied  iu  computation,  formed  thus,  o. 
See  Arithmetic. 

CiPHhR  is  alfo  a  kind  of  enigmatic  charaAer,  com- 
pofed  of  fe.cra!  tetters  inter.vovtn,  which  are  general- 
ly the  initial  letters  of  the  perloDs  names  for  whom 
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Thefe  are  frequently  ufed  C 
on  feals,  coaches,  and  other  moveables. — Anciently,  "■" 
merchants  and  tradefmen  were  not  allowed  to  bear 
arms  :  in  lieu  thereof,  they  bore  their  ciphers,  or  the 
initial  letters  of  their  names,  artfully  interwoven  about 
a  crofs,  of  which  we  have  divers  inllanccs  on  tombs, 
&c.     See  Devise. 

Cipher,  denotes  likewifc  certain  fecret  charafters 
diiguifcd  and  varied,  ufed  in  writing  letters  that  con- 
tain fome  fccret,  not  to  be  undeiftood  but  by  thofe 
between  whom  the  cipher  is  agreed  on. 

De  la  Guiiletiere,  in  his  I.aciJanum  ancient  and  mo 
dern,  endeavours  to  make  the  ancient  Spartans  the  in- 
ventors of  the  art  of  writing  in  cipher.  Their  fcytala, 
according  to  him,  was  the  firft  fKctch  of  this  myileri- 
ous  art  :  thefe  fcytalae  were  two  rollers  of  wood,  of 
equal  length  and  thickncls  ;  one  of  them  kept  by  the 
ephori,  the  other  by  the  general  of  the  armv  fent  on 
any  expedition  agalnft  the  enemy.  Whenfoever  thofe 
magiftrates  would  fend  any  fecret  orders  to  the  gene- 
ral, they  took  a  flip  of  parchment,  and  rolled  it  very 
juilly  about  the  fcytala  which  they  had  referved,  and 
in  this  ftate  wrote  their  intentions,  which  appeared 
perfeA  and  confillent  while  the  parchment  continued 
on  the  roll  ;  when  taken  off,  the  writing  was  maimed, 
and  without  connexion,  but  was  eafily  retrieved  by 
the  general,  upon  his  applying  it  to  his  fcytala. 

pi-lybius  fays,  that  ^neas  Taftiius,  2CO0  years  ago, 
collected  together  20  different  manners  of  writing  fo 
as  not  to  be  underftood  by  any  but  thofe  in  the  fe- 
cret ;  part  whereof  w^ere  invented  by  himfelf,  and  part 
ufed  before  his  time. — Trithemius,  Cap.  Porta,  Vige- 
nere,  and  P.  Niceron,  have  written  cxprelsly  on  the 
fubjeft  of  ciphers. 

As  the  writing  of  fi^Zw  is  become  an  art,  fo  is  the 
reading  or  unravelling  thereof  called  deciphering. — The 
rules  of  deciphering  jre  different  in  different  languages. 
By  obferving  the  following,  you  will  foon  make  out 
any  common  cipher  written  in  Englifh. 

1.  Obfervt  the  letters  or  characters  that  moft  fre- 
quently occur,  and  fet  them  down  for  the  fix  vowels, 
including  J',  and  of  thefe  the  moft  frequent  will  gene- 
rally be  e,  and  the  lead  frequent  u. 

2.  The  vowels  that  moll  frequently  come  together 
are  ea  and  ou. 

3.  The  confonant  moft  common  at  the  ends  of  words 
is  J-,  and  the  next  frequent  r  and  /. 

4.  When  two  fim.ilar  charaflers  come  together,  they 
are  moft  likely  to  be  tlie  confonants /,  /,  or  s,  or  the 
vowels  e  or  0. 

5.  The  letter  that  precedes  or  follows  two  fimilar 
characters  is  either  a  vowel,  or  /,  m,  n,  or  r. 

6.  In  deciphering,  begin  with  the  words  that  confift 
of  a  fingle  letter,  which  will  be  either  a,  I,  e,  or  ijf. 

7.  Then  take  the  words  of  two  letters,  one  of  which 
will  be  a  vowel.  Of  thefe  words  the  moll  frequent  are, 
an,  lo,  be,  by,  of,  on,  or,  no,fo,  as,  at,  if,  m,  is,  it,  he,  me, 
my,  us,  "Uje,  am.  , 

S,  In  words  of  three  letters  there  are  moft  common, 
ly  two  confonants.  Of  tiicfe  words  the  moft  frequent 
B.'-e,  the,  and,  not,  tut,  yei,for,  iho',  how,  -why,  id/, you, 
fie,  his,  her,  our,  who,  may,  cm,  did,  -was,  are,  has,  had, 
let,  one,  tivc.fix,  ten,  iyc — Some  of  thefe,  or  thofe  of 
two  letters,  will  be  found  in  every  fentence. 

9.  The  moft  common  words  of  four  letters  are,  this, 
6  'hot, 
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Cipher,    that,  then,  ihus,  nvith,  when,  from,  here,/omf,  mojl,  none, 
""*  they,  th.-m,  luhom   mine,  your,felf,  nifjl,  nuill,  have,  been, 

•ujere,fo\ir,fi'at,  nine,   i^c. 

10.  The  mod  iifual  words  of  five  letter?,  are,  their, 
ihe/e,  thofe,  tuhich,  ^vhere,  'zvhile.Jince,  there,  Jbail,  might, 
coahl,  'woulJ,  might,  three, /even,  eight,   &c. 

1 1.  Words  of  two  or  more  fyllables  frequently  begin 
witli  double  confonants,  or  with  a  prepofition  ;  that  is, 
a  vowel  joined  with  one  or  more  confonants.  The  mod 
common  double  confonants  are  bl,  br,  dr,Jl,fr,  gf,  gr, 
ph,  pK  pr,Jh,Jb,fl>,Jl,  th,  tr,  "j/h,  -jjr.  iic.  a:id  the  mod 
common  prepofitions  are  com,  con,  de,  dis,  ex,  im,  in, 
int,   mil,  per,  pre,  pro,  re,  fub,  fup,   hi,    &c. 

12.  The  double  confonants  molt  frequent  at  the  end 
t)f  long  words,  are,  ch,  hi.  If,  mn,  uJ,  ng,  rl,  rm,  rn,  rp, 
rt,fm,J],  xt.  Sic.  and  the  mod  common  terminations 
are  eJ,  en,  er,  es,  et,  ifig,  ly,fon,Jion,  tion,  able,  ence,  ent, 
ment,  full,  Icfs,  n-fs,   &c. 

On  Plate  CXLIV.  in  vol.  V.  fig.  7.  is  given  atj 
example  of  a  cipher  wrote  in  arbitrary  charafters  as  is 
commonly  practifed.  It  will  be  eafily  deciphered  by 
obferving  the  rules  :  but  when  the  charafters  are  all 
jilaced  clofe  together,  as  in  the  example  fig  8.  and  as 
they  always  fliould  be,  the  deciphering  is  much  more 
difficult. 

To  decipher  a  writing  of  this  fort,  you  mud  fird 
look  for  thofe  charafters  that  mod  frequently  occur, 
and  fet  them  down  fur  vowels  as  before.  Then  ob- 
ferve  the  fimilar  charadlers  that  come  together  ;  but 
you  mud  remember  that  two  fuch  charatters  may 
here  belong  to  two  words.  You  are  next  to  remember 
the  combinations  of  two  or  three  charafters  that  are 
mod  frequent ;  which  will  be  fome  of  the  words  in 
the  feventh  and  eighth  'if  the  foregoing  rules  ;  and  by 
obferving  the  other  rules,  you  will  infallibly  difcover, 
vith  time  and  attention,  any  cipher  wrote  on  thefe 
principles. 

When  the  words  are  wrote  all  clofe  together,  if 
t!ie  key  to  the  cipher  were  to  be  changed  every  word, 
according  to  a  regular  method  agreed  on  between  the 
parties,  as  might  be  done  by  either  of  the  methods 
mentioned  in  N^  II.  below,  with  very  little  additional 
trouble,  the  writing  would  then  be  extremely  diincult 
to  decipher.  The  longer  any  letter  written  in  cipher 
J3,  the  more  eafy  it  is  to  decipher,  as  then  the  repe- 
titions of  the  charafters  and  combinations  are  the  more 
frequent. 

The  following  are  the  contents  of  the  two  foregoing 
ciphers,  in  which  we  have  inverted  the  order  of  the 
words  and  letters,  that  they  who  are  dcfirous  of  trying 
their  talent  at  deciphering,  may  not,  inadvertently,  read 
the  explanation  before  the  cipher. 

enil  eno  ton  dna  shtnom  elohw  eerht,  suoidifrep 
dna  leurc  o  noituac  &  ecnedurp  fo  klat  Uiw  uoy  :  on, 
rotiart,  tcelgen  &  ecnercffidni  si  ti.  ykrohs  rettel  a-em 
dnes  ot  snaein  emof  dnif  rehtie,  traeh  eht  morf  semoc 
ti  taht  ees  em  tel  &,  e"om  ecaf  ym  ees  ot  erad  reven  ro. 

evlewt  fo  ruoh  eht  ta  thgin  siht,  ledatic  eht  io  etag 
eht  erofeb  clbmelTa  lliw  sdncirf  ruo  Ua.  ruoh  eht  ot 
lautcnup  eb  :  deraperp  Hew  emoc  dna,  ytrcbir  ruoy 
niagcr  ot,  ylevarb  cid  ro.  thgin  eht  si  siht,  su  sekam 
rehtie  taht,  etiuq  su  seodnu  ro. 

Contrivatues  for  communicating  intelligence  by  Cipher. 

I.  By  means  of  a  pack  of  cards.   The  parties  muft  pre- 
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vioun\c  agree  in  what  manner  the  cards  fijall  be  fird     Cipher. 

placed,  and  then  how  they  (hall  be  (Inilfled.    Thus  Aip-  *"—' 

pofe  the  cards  are  to  be  lird  placed  in  the  order  as  here- 
after follows,  and  then  (ITbffled  by  taking  off  3  from  the 
top,  putting  the  next  2  over  them,  and  the  follow  ing  3 
under  them*,  and  fo  alternately.     Therefore  the  par-  •  By  ftjuf- 
ty  who  lends  the  cipher  fird  writes  the  contents  of  11"'"^  '*": 
on  a  feparate  paper,  and  then  copies  the  fird  3  2  letters  ""**'" ''^^^ 
on  the  cards,   by  writing  one  letter  on  every  card  ;  he"herrw'il! 
then  fiiuffles  them  in  the  manner  defcribed,  and  writes  remain  on. 
the  fecond  32  letters  :   he  diuffles  them  a  fecond  time,')'  ^  t°  put 
and  writes  the  third  32  letters,  and  fo  of  the  red.    An,"",'^"  " 
example  will  make  this  plain.    Suppofc  the  letter  to  be  ■*  ' 
as  follows. 

/  am  in  full  march  to  relieve  you  ;    iuilhin\  three  dcyt 

1  JImlhbe  luith  you.       If  the  ene\my  in  the   mean   time 

Jhould  make  an  affau\lt,  remember  what  you  oive  to  your 

eountr\y,  toyour  famdy,  and yourfelf.    Live  with  ho\nour, 

or  die  zuih  glory. 

Order  of  the  cards  before 
the  id  fhuffle. 

Ace  fpade  i   a    d   u   y    l- 

Ten  diamonds  a  I    e     u    / 

Eight  hearts  m  I  m    0    i    u 

King  fpades  i    sum! 

Nine  clubs  n   h   I    e    0 

Seven  diamonds  f  b   m  r    i 

Nine  diamonds  u   e  a    c    t    n 

Ace  clubs  I  <u;  k    r  y    i 

Knave  hearts  Is    e    e    a    e 

Seven  fpades  mi    a    r  m  vj 

Ten  clubs  a   i    t    h    e    r 

Ten  hearts  r    r  h    0  f 

Queen  fpades  c    h    e    e    i 

Eight  diamonds  h   a    h  y    iu 

Eight  clubs  t    y    0    0    »    I 

Seven  hearts  0    y    a    o    h   0 

Queen  clubs  r    0    n    u    \    h  <. 

Nine  fpades  e    u    i    y  f   v 

King  hearts  I    e    t    e    u    0 

Queen  diamonds  i    d  s    0    e 

Eight  fpades  £    i    n   iu  s    0 

Knave  clubs  v  f  a  n   I  g 

Seven  clubs  e   t    s    I  y 

Ace  hearts  y   r   e    b    r 

Nine  hearts  0    I   n    iu  0    t 

Ace  diamonds  u   h  s    t    i^  d 

Knave  fpades  iu  I  m   a  I 

Ten  fpades  i    e  y    t    r    r 

King  diamonds  t    t    i    b   u    r 

Queen  hearts  h  h  m  m  u 

King  clubs  i    n    a   t    h 

Knave  diamonds  n  e   u   r  0 

The  perfon  that  receives  thefe  cards  fird  places  them 
in  the  order  agreed  on,  and  tranfcribes  the  fird  letter 
on  every  card.  He  then  diuffles  them,  according  to 
order,  and  tranfcribes  the  fecond  letter  on  each  card. 
He  diufllcs  them  a  fecond  time,  and  tranfcribes  the 
third  letters  and  fo  of  the  red. 

If  the  cards  were  to  be  ftiufflcd  the  fecond  time  by 
threes  and  fours,  the  third  time  by  twos  and  fours,  &c. 
it  would  make  the  cipher  dill  more  dilEcuk  to  difco- 
ver ; 
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Cirh«i-.  ver  :  though  ai  all  ciphers  depenJ  on  the  combination 
'*~'^'~~'  of  letters,  there  arc  fcarce  any  that  may  not  be  decipher, 
ed  with  time  and  pains ;  as  we  fhall  (how  further  on. 
Thofe  ciphers  aie  the  bell  that  are  by  their  nature  mod 
free  from  fulpicion  of  being  ciphers  ;  as  for  example, 
if  the  letters  were  there  written  with  fympathetic  ink, 
the  cards  might  then  pafs  for  a  common  pack. 

II.  By  a  dial.  On  a  piece  of  fquare  pafteboard 
ABCD,  fig.  3.  4.  draw  the  circle  EFGH,  and  divide 
it  into  26  equal  part?,  in  each  of  which  muft,  be  written 
one  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet. 

On  the  infide  of  this  there  muft  be  another  circle  of 
pafleboard,  ILMN,  moveable  round  the  centre  O,  and 
the  extremity  of  this  muft  be  divided  into  the  fame 
number  of  equal  parts  as  the  other.  On  this  alfo  muft 
be  written  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  which,  however, 
need  not  be  difpofed  in  the  fame  order.  The  perfon 
with  whom  you  conefpond  muft  have  a  fimilar  dial,  and 
at  the  beginning  of  your  letter  you  muft  put  any  two 
letters  that  anfwer  to  each  other  when  you  have  fixed 
the  dial. 

Exam.  Suppofc  you  would  write  at  follows  :  "  If 
you  will  come  over  to  us,  you  fhall  have  a  penfion,  and 
you  may  ftill  make  a  fham  oppofition."  You  begin 
with  the  letters  Ma,  which  ftiow  how  the  dial  is  fixed: 
then  for  If  you,  you  write  un  juc,  and  fo  for  the  reft, 
as  you  fee  at  fig.  6. 

The  fame  intention  may  be  anfwered  by  a  ruler,  the 
upper  part  of  which  is  fixed,  and  the  lower  part  made 
to  Aide  ;  but  in  this  cafe  the  upper  part  muft  contain 
two  alphabets  in  fucceffioh,  that  fome  letter  of  that  part 
may  conftantly  correfpond  to  one  in  the  lower  part. 
The  divifions  ftanding  direftly  over  each  other  in  a 
Itraight  line  will  be  much  more  obvious  than  in  the 
circumference  of  a  circle.  Or  two  ftraight  pieces  of 
pafteboard  regularly  divided,  the  one  containing  a  An- 
gle, and  the  other  a  double  alphabet,  would  anfwer  ex- 
adlly  the  fame  purpofe.  In  this  cafe  a  blank  fpace  may 
be  left  at  each  end  of  the  fingle  alphabet,  and  one  or 
two  weights  being  placed  on  both  the  pieces  will  keep 
them  fteady. 

III.  The  corref ponding /paces.  Take  two  pieces  of 
pafteboard  or  ftiff  paper,  through  which  you  muft  cut 
long  fquares,  at  different  diftances,  as  you  will  fee  in 
the  following  example.  One  of  thcfe  pieces  you  keep 
yourfclf,  and  the  other  you  give  to  your  correfpondent. 
When  you  would  fend  him  any  fecret  intelligence,  you 
lay  the  pafteboard  upon  a  paper  of  the  fame  fize,  and 
in  the  fpaces  cut  out,  you  write  what  you  would  have 
underftood  by  him  only,  and  then  fill  up  the  interme- 
deate  I'paces  with  fomewhat  that  makes  with  thofe  words 
a  different  fenfe. 

|i  fhall  be|  much  obliged  to  you,  as  reading  jalone] 


engages  my  attention  |at|  prefent,  if  you  will  lend  me 

any  one  of  the  |eight|  volumes  of  the  Speftator.     I 

hope  you  will  excufe  |thls|  freedom,  but  for  a  winter's 

jcveniiigl  I  Idontj  know  a  better  entertainment.      If  I 

jtail(  to  return  it  foon,    never  truft  me  for  the  time 

'to  come.  I 

A  paper  of  this  fort  may  be  placed  four  different 
ways,  either  by  putting  the  bottom  at  the  top,  or  by 
turning  it  over ;    and  by  thefe  means  the  fuperfluous 
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words  may  be  the  more  eafily  adapted  to  the  fenfe  of 
the  others. 

This  is  a  very  eligible  cipher,  as  it  is  free  from  fu-  ^ 
fpicion,  but  it  will  do  only  for   fhort  mcffages ;  for  if' 
the  fpaces  be  frequent,  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  make 
the  concealed  and  obvious  meanings  agree  together ; 
and  if  the  fenfe  be  not  clear,  the  writing  will  be  liable 
to  fufpicion. 

IV.  The  mtffical  cipher.  The  conftruftion  of  this 
cipher  is  fimilar  to  that  of  No  II.  The  circle  EFGH 
(fig.  3-)  is  to  be  divided  into  twenty-fix  equal  parts; 
in  each  part  there  muft  be  written  one  of  the  letters 
of  the  alphabet,  and  on  the  anterior  circle  ILMN, 
moveable  round  the  centre  O,  there  is  to  be  the  fame 
number  of  divifions  :  the  circumference  of  the  inner 
circle  muft  be  ruled  in  the  manner  of  a  mufic  paper  5 
and  in  each  divifion  there  is  to  be  placed  a  note,  dif- 
fering either  in  figure  or  pofition.  Laflly,  within  the 
mufical  lines  place  the  three  keys,  and  on  the  outer 
circle,  the  figures  that  are  commonly  ufed  to  denote 
the  time. 

Then  provide  yourftlf  with  a  ruled  paper,  and  place 
one  of  the  keys,  as  fuppofe  that  of  ^1?  re  fol,  againft  the 
time  two-fourths  at  the  beginning  of  the  paper,  which 
will  inform  your  correfpondent  how  to  fix  his  circle, 
You  then  copy  the  notes  that  anfwer  to  the  feveral  let- 
ters of  the  words  you  intend  to  write,  in  the  nianner 
expreffed  at  fig.  5. 

A  cipher  of  this  fort  may  be  made  more  dIfRcult  to 
difcover  by  frequently  changing  the  key,  and  that  will 
not  in  the  leaft  embarrafs  the  reader.  You  may  like- 
wife  add  the  mark  ^  or  1)  to  the  note  that  begins  3 
word  which  will  make  it  more  eafy  to  read,  and  at 
the  fame  time  give  the  mufic  a  more  natural  afpeft. 
This  cipher  is  preferable  to  that  of  N°  II.  above,  as  it 
may  be  inclofed  in  a  letter  about  common  affairs,  and 
pafs  unfufpefted. 

CI  PUS,  in  antiquity,  a  low  column,  with  an  in- 
fcription,  erefled  on  the  high  roads,  or  other  places,  to 
(how  the  way  to  travellers  ;  to  ferve  as  a  boundary  ; 
to  mark  the  grave  of  a  deceafed  perfon,   &c. 

CIR,  St,  a  village  of  France,  two  miles  from  Ver- 
failles,  which  was  remarkable  for  a  nunnery  founded 
by  Louis  XIV.  The  nuns  were  obliged  to  take  care 
of  the  education  of  250  girls,  who  could  prove  their 
families  to  have  been  noble  from  the  4th  generation  on 
the  lather's  fide.  They  could  not  enter  before  7,  nor 
after  12  years  of  age;  and  they  continued  till  they 
were  20  years  and  three  months  old.  The  houfe  was 
formerly  a  moft  magnificent  ftrudture. 

CIRCiEA,  emchantir's  night-shade.  See  Bo- 
tany Index. 

CIRCASSIA,  a  large  country  of  Afia,  fituated  be- 
tween  45  and  50  degrees  of  north  latitude,  and  be- 
tween 40  and  50  of  eaft  longitude.  It  is  bounded  by 
RulTia  on  the  north ;  by  Aftracan  and  the  Cafpian  fea 
on  the  eaft  ;  by  Georgia  and  Dagiftan  on  the  fouth  ; 
and  by  the  river  Don,  the  Palus  Maeotis,  and  the  Black 
fea,  on  the  weft.  This  country  has  long  been  cele- 
brated for  the  extraordinary  beauty  of  its  women  ;  and 
here  it  was  that  the  pra6tice  of  inoculating  for  the 
fmallpox  firft  began.  Tcrki,  the  principal  city,  is 
feated  in  a  very  fpacious  plain,  very  fwampy,  towards 
the  fea-fide,  in  43"^  23'  north  latitude  :  it  is  about 
three  werils  in  compafs,  well  fortified  with  ramparts 

and 
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and  baftions  in  the  modern  (lyle,  well  flared  with 
'cannon,  and  has  always  a  confiderable  jrarrifon  in  it, 
under  the  command  of  a  governor.  The  Circaflian 
prince  who  refides  here,  is  allowed  ^oo  Ruffians  for 
his  f;uard,  but  none  of  his  own  fubjefts  are  permitted 
to  dwell  within  any  part  of  the  fortifications.  Ever 
fince  the  reduAion  of  thofe  parts  to  the  obedience  of 
Ruffia,  they  have  put  in  all  places  of  ftrength,  not  on- 
ly Ruffian  garrifons  and  governors,  but  magillrates,  and 
priefts  for  the  exercife  of  the  Chriftian  religion  ;  yet 
the  Circaffian  Tartars  are  governed  by  their  own  prin- 
ces, lords,  and  judges;  but  thefe  adminifter  juftice  in 
the  name  of  the  emperor,  and  in  matters  of  importance, 
not  without  the  prefence  of  the  Ruffian  governors,  be- 
ing all  obliged  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  his  im- 
perial majelly.  The  apparel  of  the  men  of  CIrcaffia  is 
much  the  fame  with  that  of  the  Nagayans,  only  their 
caps  are  fomething  larger  ;  and  their  cloaks  being  like- 
wife  of  coarfe  cloth  or  (lieep  llcins,  are  faftened  only  at 
the  neck  with  a  ftring,  and  as  they  are  not  large  e- 
nough  to  cover  the  whole  body,  they  turn  them  round 
according  to  the  wind  and  weather.  The  men  here 
are  much  better  favoured  than  thofe  of  Nagaya,  and 
the  women  extremely  well  (haped,  with  exceeding  fine 
features,  fmooth,  clear,  complexions,  and  beautiful 
black  eyes,  which,  with  their  black  hair  hanging  in 
two  trefles,  one  on  each  fide  the  face,  give  them  a  moft 
lovely  appearance.  They  wear  a  black  coif  on  their 
heads,  covered  with  a  fine  white  cloth  tied  under  the 
chin.  During  the  fummer  they  all  wear  only  a  fmock 
of  divers  colours,  and  that  open  fo  low  before,  that  one 
may  fee  below  their  navels  :  this,  with  their  beautiful 
faces  always  uncovered  (contrary  to  the  cuftom  of  moft 
of  the  other  provinces  in  thefe  parts),  their  good  hu- 
mour and  lively  freedom  in  converfation,  altogether 
render  them  very  attradling  :  notwilh Handing  which 
they  have  the  reputation  of  being  very  chafte,  though 
they  feldom  want  opportunity  ;  for  according  to  the 
accounts  of  a  late  traveller,  it  is  an  ellabliihed  point  of 
good  manners  among  them,  that  as  foon  as  any  perfon 
comes  in  to  fpeak  to  the  wife,  the  hufband  goes  out  of 
the  houfe  :  but  whether  this  continency  of  theirs  pro- 
ceeds from  their  own  generofity,  to  recompenfe  their 
hufbands  for  the  confidence  they  put  in  them,  or  has 
its  foundation  only  in  fame,  he  pretends  not  to  deter- 
mine. Their  language  they  have  in  common  with  the 
other  neighbouring  Tartars,  although  the  chief  people 
among  them  are  alfo  not  ignorant  of  the  Ruffian.  Their 
religion  is  Paganifm  ;  for  notwithftanding  they  ufe  cir- 
cumcifion  among  them,  they  have  neither  prieft,  alco- 
ran,  nor  mofque,  like  other  Mahometans.  Every  bo- 
dy here  offers  his  own  facrifice  at  plcafure  ;  for  which, 
however,  thty  have  certain  days,  eltablilhed  rather  by 
cuftom  than  any  pofitive  command  :  their  moft  folcmn 
facrifice  is  offered  at  the  death  of  their  neareft  friends, 
■upon  which  occafion  both  men  and  women  meet  iu  the 
field  to  be  prefent  at  the  offering,  which  is  a  he-goat ; 
and  having  killed,  they  flay  it,  and  flretch  the  fltin  with 
the  head  and  horns  on,  upon  a  crofs  at  the  top  of  a 
long  pole,  placed  commonly  in  a  quickfct  hedge  (to 
keep  the  cattle  from  it)  ;  and  near  the  place  the  facri- 
tice  is  offered  by  boiling  and  roafting  the  flcfh,  which 
they  afterwards  cat.  When  the  feaft  is  over,  the 
men  rife,  and  having  paid  their  adoration  to  the  fl«n, 
and  muttered  over  certain  prayers,  the  ivomen  with- 
Vot.  VI.  Part  I. 
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draw,  and  the  men  conclude  the  ceremony  with  drink- 
ing a  great  quantity  of  fpirits  ;  and  thi^  generally  ends 
in  a  quarrel  before  they  part.  The  face  of  the  coun- 
try is  pleafantly  diverfified  with  mountains,  valleys, 
woods,  lakes,  and  rivers  ;  and,  though  not  much  cul- 
tivated, is  far  from  being  unfruitful.  In  fummer  the 
inhabitants  quit  the  towns,  and  encamp  in  the  fields 
like  the  neighbouring  Tartars,  otfcafionally  fliifting 
their  ftations  along  with  their  flocks  and  herds.  Be. 
fides  game,  in  which  the  country  greatly  abounds,  the 
Circaffians  eat  beef  and  mutton  ;  but  that  which  they 
prefer  to  all  others  is  the  flefli  of  a  young  horfe.  Their 
bread  confifts  of  thin  cakes  of  barley  meal,  baked  upon 
the  hearth,  which  they  always  cat  new  ;  and  their  ufual 
drink  is  water  or  mare's  milk,  from  the  latter  of  which 
they  diftil  a  fpirit,  as  do  moll  of  the  Tartar  nations. 
They  allot  no  fixed  hours  for  the  refrefhments  of  the 
table  or  fleep,  which  they  indulge  irregularly,  as  incli- 
nation or  convenience  dictates.  When  the  men  make 
excurfions  into  an  enemy's  country,  they  pafs  feveral 
days  and  nights  fucceffively  without  fleeping  ;  bat,  at 
their  return,  devote  as  much  time  to  repofe  as  the 
fpace  in  which  they  had  before  withheld  from  that  gra- 
tification. When  they  eat,  they  fit  crofs-legged  on 
the  floor,  the  flcin  of  fome  animal  ferving  them  inftead 
of  a  carpet.  In  removing  from  one  part  of  the  coi^n- 
try  to  another,  the  women  and  children  are  carried  in 
waggons,  which  are  a  kind  of  travelling  houfes,  and 
drawn  by  oxen  or  camels  :  they  never  ufe  horfes  for 
draught.  Their  breed  of  the  latter,  however,  is  rec- 
koned exceeding  good  ;  and  they  are  accuftomed  to 
fwim  almoft  any  river  on  horfeback.  The  women  and 
children  fmoke  tobacco  as  well  as  the  men  ;  and  this  is 
the  moft  acceptable  commodity  which  a  traveller  can 
carry  with  him  into  the  Tartar  countries.  There  are 
here  no  public  inns,  which  indeed  are  unneceffary  ; 
for  fo  great  is  the  hofpitality  of  the  people,  that  they 
will  contend  with  each  other  who  fhall  entertain  any 
ftranger  that  happens  to  come  among  them. — The 
principal  branch  of  their  traffic  is  their  own  children, 
efpecially  their  daughters,  whom  they  fell  for  the  ufe 
of  the  feraglios  in  Turkey  and  Perfia,  where  they  fre- 
quently marry  to  great  advantage,  and  make  the  for- 
tune of  their  families.  The  merchants  who  come 
from  Conftantinople  to  purchafe  thofe  girls,  are  gene- 
rally Jews,  who,  as  well  as  the  mothers,  are  faid  to 
be  extremely  careful  of  preferving  the  chaftity  of  the 
young  women,  knowing  the  value  that  is  fet  by  the 
Turks  upon  the  marks  of  virginity.  The  greater  part 
of  the  Circaffians  are  Chriftians  of  the  Greek  church  ; 
but  there  are  alfo  both  Mahometans  and  Pagans  among 
them. 

CIRCE,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  a  daughter  of  Sol  and 
Perfeis,  celebrated  for  her  knowledge  of  magic  and  ve- 
nomous herbs.  She  was  fifter  to  iEtes  king  of  Colchis, 
and  to  Pafiphae  the  wife  of  Minos.  She  married  a  Sar- 
niatian  prince  of  Colchis,  whom  fhe  murdered  to  obtairj 
the  kingdom.  She  was  expelled  by  her  fubjeds,  and 
carried  by  her  father  upon  the  coails  of  Italy  in 
an  illand  called  JExa.  Ulyffes,  at  his  return  from  the 
Trojan  war,  vifited  her  coafts,  and  all  his  compa- 
nions, who  ran  headlong  into  pleafure  and  voluptubuf- 
uefs,  were  changed  by  Circe's  potions  into  filthy  fwine. 
UlyfTes,  who  was  fortified  agaiiift  all  enchantments  by 
an  herb  called  moly,  which  he  had  received  from  Mer- 
yX  «ury. 
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Circeiifian  cury,  went  to  Circe,  and  demanded  fword  in  hand  the 
reftoiation  of  his  companions  to  their  former  (late.  She 
complied,  and  loaded  the  hero  with  pleafures  and  ho- 
nours. In  this  voluptuous  retreat  UlyfTes  had  by 
Circe  one  fon  called  Telegonus,  or  two,  according  to 
Heliod,  called  Agrius  and  Latinus.  For  one  whole 
year  Ulyflls  forgot  his  glory  in  Circe's  arms.  At  his 
departure  the  nymph  advifed  him  to  defcend  to  hell 
■and  to  oonfult  the  manes  of  Tirefias  concerning  the 
fates  that  attended  him.  Circe  fliowed  herfelf  cruel  to 
Scylla  her  rival,  and  to  PIcus. 

CIRCENSIAN  GAMES,  a  general  term  under  which 
•.v:is  comprehended  all  combats  exhibited  in  the  Roman 
circus,  in  imitation  of  the  Olympic  games  in  Greece^ 
Mod  of  the  feafts  of  the  Romans  were  accompanied 
with  Circenfian  games  ;  and  the  magiftrates,  and  other 
officers  of  the  republic,  frequently  prefented  the  people 
with  them,  in  order  to  procure  their  favour.  The 
grand  games  were  held  five  days,  commencing  on  the 
1  jth  of  September.      See  Circus. 

CIRCLE,  in  Geometry,  a  plane  figure  comprehend, 
ed  by  a  fingle  curve  line,  called  its  circumference,  to 
which  right  lines  drawn  from  a  point  in  the  middle, 
tailed  the  centre,  are  equal  to  each  other.     See  Geo- 

MFTRY. 

Circles  of  the  Sphere,  are  fuch  as  ^ut  the  mundane 
fphere,  and  have  their  periphery  either  on  its  move- 
able furface,  or  In  another  immoveable,  conterminous, 
and  equidiftant  furface.  See  Sphere.  Hence  arife 
two  kinds  of  circles,  moveable  and  immoveable.  The 
firft,  thofe  whofe  peripheries  are  in  the  moveable  fur- 
face, and  which  therefore  revolve  with  its  diurnal  mo. 
tion  ;  as,  the  meridians,  &c.  The  latter  having  their 
periphery  in  the  immoveable  furface,  do  not  revolve  ; 
as  the  ecliptic,  equator,  and  its  parallels,  &c.  See 
Geography. 

Circles  of  Altitude,  otherwife  called  almucantars,  are 
circles  parallel  to  the  horizon,  having  their  common 
pole  in  the  zenith,  and  ftill  diminifhing  as  they  ap- 
proach the  zenith.     Sec  Almucantar. 

Diurnal  Circles,  are  immoveable  circles,  fuppofed 
to  be  defcribed  by  the  feven  ftars,  and  other  points  of 
the  heavens,  in  their  diurnal  rotation  round  the  earth  ; 
or  rather,  in  the  rotation  of  the  earth  round  its  axis. 
The  diurnal  circles  are  all  unequal ;  the  equator  is  the 
biggcft. 

Horary  Circles,  in  Dialing,  are  the  lines  which 
fliow  the  hours  on  dials  ;  though  thefe  be  not  drawn 
circular,  but  nearly  (Iraight.      See  Dialing. 

CiKCiss  of  Latitude,  or  Secondaries  of  the  Ecliptic, 
are  great  circles  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic, 
paffing  through  the  poles  tliereof,  and  through  every 
flar  and  planet.  They  are  fo  called,  becaufe  they 
ferve  to  meafure  the  latitude  of  the  ftars,  which  is  no- 
thing but  an  arch  of  one  of  thefe  circles  intercepted 
between  the  ftar  and  the  ecliptic.     See  Latitude. 

Circles  of  Longitude,  arc  feveral  lefTer  circles,  pa- 
rallel to  the  ecliptic  ;  ftill  diminifhi  .g,  in  proportion 
as  they  recede  from  it.  On  the. arches  of  thefe  circles, 
the  1  ingiiude  ot  the  ftars  is  reckoned. 

CitCLE  of  perpetual  Apparition,  one  of  the  lefTer  cir- 
ties,  parallel  to  the  equator,  defcribed  by  any  poiiit 
of  the  fphere  touching  the  noithcrn  point  of  the  ho- 
rizon, and  carried  about  with  the  diurnal  motion.     All 
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the  ftars  Included  within  this  circle  never  fet,  but  are     Circle, 
ever  vifible  above  the  horizon.  '       «     " 

Circle  of  perpetual  Occultation,  is  another  circle  at  a 
like  dillance  fvom  the  equator,  and  contains  all  thofe 
ftars  which  never  appear  in  our  hemifphere.  The  ftars 
fituated  between  thefe  circles  alternately  rife  and  fet  at 
certain  times. 

Polar  CiRCLMS,  are  immoveable  circles,  parallel  to 
the  equator,  and  at  a  diftance  from  the  poles  equal  to 
the  greateft  declination  of  the  ecliptic.  That  next  the 
northern  pole  is  called  the  arctic  ;  and  that  next  to 
the  fouthern  one  the  antarctic 

Fairy  Circle.      See  FjiiRr- Circle. 

Druidical  Circles,  in  Britifh  topography,  a  name 
given  to  certain  ancient  inclofures  formed  by  rude 
ftones  circularly  arranged,  in  the  manner  reprefented 
on  Plate  CXLV.  Thefe,  it  is  now  generally  agreed, 
were  temples,  and  many  writers  think  alfo,  places  of 
folemn  aflemblies  for  councils  or  eleflions,  and  feats  of 
judgment.  Mr  Borlafe  is  of  this  opinion.  "  Inftcad, 
therefore  (fays  he),  of  detaining  the  reader  with  a 
difpute,  whether  they  were  places  of  worftiip  or  coun- 
cil, it  may  with  great  probability  be  afferted,  that  they 
were  ufed  for  both  purpofes  ;  and  having  for  the  moil 
part  been  firft  dedicated  to  religion,  naturally  became 
afterwards  the  curia  and  for*  of  the  fame  communis 
ty."  Thefe  temples,  though  generally  circular,  oc- 
cafionally  differ  as  well  in  figure  as  magnitude  :  with 
relation  to  the  firft,  the  moft  fimple  were  compofed  of 
one  circle  :  Stonehenge  confifted  of  two  circles  and 
two  ovals,  refpeftively  concentric,  whilft  that  at  Bot- 
talch  near  St  Juft  in  Cornwall  is  formed  by  four  inter- 
feftlng  circles.  And  the  great  temple  at  Avebury  ta 
Wiltftiire,  it  is  faid,  defcribed  the  figure  of  a  feraph 
or  fiery  flying  ferpent,  reprefented  by  circles  and  right 
lines.  Some  befides  circles  have  avenues  of  ftone  pil- 
lars.  Moft,  if  not  all  of  them,  have  pillarsor  altars 
within  their  penetralia  or  centre.  In  the  article  of 
magnitude  and  number  of  ftones,  there  is  the  greateft 
variety,  fome  circles  being  only  twelve  feet  diameter 
and  formed  only  of  twelve  ftones,  whilft  others,  fuch 
as  Stonehenge  and  Avebury,  contained,  the  firft  140, 
the  fecond  652,  and  occupied  many  acres  of  ground. 
All  thefe  different  numbers,  meafures,  and  arrangements 
had  their  pretended  reference  ;  either  to  the  aftrono- 
mlcal  divifions  of  the  year,  or  fome  myfteries  of  the 
druidical  religion.  Mr  Borlafe,  however,  fuppofes, 
that  thofe  very  fmall  circles,  fometimes  formed  of  a  low 
bank  of  earth,  fometimes  of  ftones  ereft,  and  frequent- 
ly of,loofe  fmall  ftones  thrown  together  in  a  circular 
form,  incloCng  an  area  of  about  three  yards  diameter, 
without  any  larger  circle  round  them,  were  originally 
places  of  burial. 

Circle,  in  Logic,  or  Logical  Circle,  is  when  the 
fame  terms  are  pruved  in  orlem  by  the  fame  terms;  and 
the  parts  of  the  fyllogilm  alternately  by  each  other, 
both  direftly  and  inditedtly. 

Circles  of  the  Empire,  fuch  provinces  and  prlnclpall- 
ties  of  the  German  empire  as  have  a  right  to  be  prcfent 
at  diets.  Maximilian  I.  divided  the  empire  into  fix, 
and  fome  years  after  into  ten  circles.  This  laft  divi. 
fion  was  confirmed  by  Charles  V.  The  circles,  as 
they  ftaiid  in  the  Imperial  Matricola,  are  as  follow  ; 
Auftria,  Burgundy,  the  Lower  Hhine,  Bavaria,  Up- 
per 
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tSrconccl-  per  Saicony,  Franconia,  Swabia,  Upper  Rhine,  Weft- 
^""-     phalia,  and  the  Lowtr  Saxony. 

^  CIRCONCELLIONES,  a  fpeci'es  of  fanatics,  fo 

called  becaufe  they  wire  continually  rambling  round 
the  houfes  in  the  country.  They  took  their  rift  among 
the  donatifts  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Conftantine. 
It  is  incredible  what  ravages  and  cruelties  thefe  vaga- 
bonds committed  in  Africa  through  a  long  feries  of 
years.  They  were  illiterate  favage  peafants,  who  un- 
derftood  only  the  Punic  language.  Intoxicated  with 
a  barbarous  zeal,  they  renounced  agriculture,  pro- 
feffed  continence,  and  affiimed  the  title  of  "  Vindica- 
tors of  juffice,  and  prote<£tors  of  the  oppveft."  To  ac- 
complifh  their  mifGon,  they  enfranchifed  (laves,  fcour- 
ed  the  roads,  forced  mailers  to  alight  from  their  cha- 
riots, and  run  before  their  flaves,  whom  they  obliged 
to  mount  in  their  place  ;  and  difcharged  debtors,  kill- 
ing the  creditors  if  they  refufed  to  cancel  the  bonds. 
But  the  chiefobjefts  of  tbeir  cruelty  were  theCatholics, 
and  efpecialiy  thofe  who  had  renounced  donatifm.  At 
firft  they  ufed  no  fwords,  becaufe  God  had  forbidden 
the  ufe  of  one  to  Peter  ;  but  they  were  armed  with 
clubs,  which  they  called  the  clubs  of  If  rati,  and  which 
they  handled  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  break  a  man's 
bones  without  killing  him  immediatelv,  fo  that  he  lan- 
guifhed  a  long  time  and  then  died.  When  they  took 
away  a  man's  hfe  at  once,  they  looked  upon  it  as  a  fa- 
vour. They  became  lefs  fcrupulous  afterwards,  and 
made  ufe  of  all  forts  of  arms.  Their  (hout  was  Praife 
ie  to  God.  Thefe  words  in  their  mouths  were  the  fig- 
nal  of  (laughter,  more  terrible  than  the  roaring  of  a 
lion.  They  had  invented  an  unheard-of  punifhment ; 
which  was  to  cover  with  lime  diluted  with  vinegar 
the  eyes  of  thofe  unhappy  wretches  whom  they  had 
crulhed  with  blows,  and  covered  with  wounds,  and 
to  abandon  them  in  that  condition.  Never  was  a 
ftronger  proof  what  horrors  fuperftition  can  beget  in 
minds  deftitute  of  knowledge  and  humanity.  Thefe 
brutes,  who  had  made  a  vow  of  chaftity,  gave  them- 
felves  up  to  wine  and  all  forts  of  impurities,  running 
about  with  women  and  young  girls  as  drunk  as  them- 
felves,  whom  they  called  ficred  -virgins,  and  who  of- 
ten carried  proofs  of  their  incontinence.  Their  chiefs 
took  the  name  of  Chiefs  of  the  Sainls.  After  having 
glutted  themfelves  with  blood,  they  turned  their  rage 
upon  themfelves,  and  fought  death  with  the  fame  fury 
with  which  they  gave  it  to  others.  Some  fcrambled 
\ip  to  the  tops  of  rocks,  and  caft  themfelves  down 
headlong  in  multitudes  ;  others  burned  themfelves,  or 
threw  themfelves  into  the  fea.  Thofe  who  propofed 
to  acquire  the  title  of  martyrs,  publifhed  it  long  be- 
fore, upon  which  they  were  feafted  and  fattened 
like  oxen  for  the  flaughter  ;  after  thefe  preparations 
they  fet  out  to  be  deftroyed.  Sometimes  they  gave 
money  to  thofe  whom  they  met,  and  threatened  to 
murder  them  if  they  did  not  make  them  martyrs. 
Theodoret  gives  an  account  of  a  ftout  young  man, 
who  meeting  with  a  troop  of  thefe  fanatics,  confent- 
ed  to  kill  them,  provided  he  might  bind  them  lii  ft  ; 
and  having  by  this  means  put  it  out  of  their  power 
to  defend  themfelves,  whipped  them  as  long  as  he 
was  able,  and  then  left  them  tied  in  that  manner. 
Their  biftiops  pretended  to  balance  them,  but  in  reali- 
ty made  ufe  of  them  to  intimidate  fuch  as  might  be 
tempted  to  forfake  their  fed. ;  tlicy    even   honoured 
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them  as  faints.  They  were  not,  however,  able  to  go-  Circuit, 
vcrn  thofe  furious  monfters,  and  more  than  ouec  """v— 
found  themfelves  under  a  necclhtv  of  aba.Tdoning  them, 
and  even  of  imploring  the  aflillance  of  the  fccular 
power  againft  them.  The  counts  llifacius  and  Tau- 
rinus  were  employed  to  quell  them  ;  they  dellioyed 
a  great  number  of  them,  of  whom  the  donatilts  made 
as  many  martyrs.  Urfacius,  who  was  a  good  Ca- 
tholic and  a  religious  man,  hiving  loft  his  life  in 
an  engagement  with  the  barbarians,  the  donatiftj 
did  not  failto  triumph  in  his  death,  as  an  effe<ft  of 
the  vengeance  of  heaven.  Africa  was  the  theatre  cf 
thefe  bloody  fcenes  during  a  great  part  of  Cunftan- 
tine's  life. 

CIRCUIT,  In  Laiv,  fignifies  a  longer  courfe  of 
proceeedings  than  is  needful  to  recover  the  thing  fued 
for. 

Circuit,  alfo  fignifies  the  journey  or  progrefs 
which  the  judges  take  twice  every  year,  throiigli  the 
feveral  counties  of  England  and  Wales,  to  hold  courts 
and  adminifter  juftice,  where  recourfe  cannot  be  had 
to  the  king's  courts  at  Weflminftcr  ;  hence  England 
is  divided  into  fix  circuits,  viz.  the  Home  circuit ;  Nor- 
folk circuit  ;  Midland  circuit  ;  Oxford  circuit  ;  Weft- 
ern  circuit  ;  and  Northern  circuit.  In  Wales  there 
are  but  two  circuits.  North  and  South  Walts  :  two 
judges  are  affigned  by  the  king's  commiflion  to  every 
circuit. 

In  Scotland,  the  judges  of  the  fuprem^  criminal 
court,  or  court  of  jufticiary,  are  divided  into  three 
feparate  courts,  confifting  ot  two  judges  each  ;  and 
the  kingdom  into  as  many  dlftrifts.  In  certain  bo- 
roughs of  every  diftrift,  each  of  thefe  courts  by  rota- 
tion are  obliged  to  hold  two  courts  in  the  year,  in  fpring 
and  autumn  ;  which  are  called  circuit-courts. 

Eledrical  CiRCon,  denotes  the  courfe  of  the  eleflric 
fluid  from  the  charged  furface  of  an  electric  body,  to 
the  oppofite  furface  into  which  the  difcharge  is  made. 
Some  of  the  firft  eleftricians  apprehend,  that  the 
fame  particles  of  the  elcftric  fluid,  which  were  thrown 
on  one  fide  of  the  charged  glafs,  aftually  made  the 
whole  circuit  of  the  intervening  conduftors,  and  ar- 
rived at  the  oppofite  fide  ;  whereas  Dr  Franklin's 
theory  only  requires,  that  the  redundancy  of  cltftric 
matter  on  the  charged  furface  Ihould  pafs  into  the  bo- 
dies forming  that  part  of  the  circuit  which  is  con- 
tiguous to  it,  driving  forward  that  part  of  the  fluid 
which  they  naturally  poflcfs ;  and  that  the  deficiency 
of  the  exhaufted  furface  (hould  be  fupplied  by  the 
neighbouring  conduftors,  which  form  the  latt  part  of 
the  circuit.  On  this  fuppofition,  a  vibrating  motion 
is  fucceffively  communicated  through  the  whole  length 
of  the  circuit.  This  circuit  is  always  formed  of  the 
bell  conduftors,  let  the  length  of  it  be  ever  fo  great. 
Many  attempts  were  made,  both  in  France  and  Eng- 
land, at  an  early  period  in  the  hiftory  of  eleClricity, 
to  afcertain  the  diftance  to  which  the  ele<ftric  (hock 
might  be  carried,  and  the  velocity  of  its  motion.  The 
Frencii  phiiolophers,  at  difttrent  times,  made  it  to 
pafs  through  a  circuit  of  900  toifes,  and  of  2C00 
toifes,  or  about  two  Englifh  nlles  and  a  half;  and 
they  difcharged  the  Leyden  phial  through  a  bafon  of 
water,  the  furtace  ot  which  was  about  an  acre.  And 
^f.  Monnier  found,  that,  in  p:dTing  through  an  iron 
wire  of  950  toifes  in  length,  it  did  not  fpcnd  a  quar- 
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Cirnjhr,    ter  of  a  feconc]  ;  and  that  its  motion  was  inftantaneous 

Circuhtion.tijrough  a  wire  of  1319  feet.     In  1747,  Dr  Watfon, 

'         and  other  Englifh  philofophers,  after  many  experiments 

of  a  fimilar  kind,  conveyed  the  eleftric  matter  through 

a  circuit  of  four  miles  ;  and  they  concluded  from  this 

and  another  trial,  that  its  velocity  is  inftantaneous. 

CIRCULAR,  in  a  general  fenfe,  any  thing  that  is 
defcribed,  or  moved  in  a  round,  as  the  circumference 
of  a  circle,  or  furface  of  a  globe. 

CiRCVtAS.  Numbers,  called  alfo  fphtrkal  ones,  accord- 
ing to  fome,  are  fuch  whofe  powers  terminate  in  the 
roots  themfelvcs.  Thus,  for  inftance,  5  and  6,  all  whofe 
powers  do  end  in  5  and  6,  as  the  fquare  of  5  is  25  ; 
the  fquare  of  6  is  36,  &c. 

C1H.CVIJIK  Sailing,  is  the  method  of  failing  by  the  arch 
of  a  great  circle.     See  Navigation. 

CIRCULATION,  the  aft  of  moving  round,  or  in 
a  circle  ;  thus  we  fay,  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
&c. 

Ciscvi.tTicrr  of  the  Blood,  the  natural  motion  of 
the  blood  in  a  living  animal,  whereby  that  fluid  is 
alternately  carried  from  the  heart  into  all  parts  of 
the  body,  by  the  arteries,  from  whence  it  is  brought 
back  to  the  heart  again  by  the  veins.  See  Anatomy 
Index. 

In  a  foetus,  the  apparatus  for  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  is  fomewhat  different  from  that  in  adults.  The 
feptum,  which  feparates  the  two  auricles  of  the  heart, 
is  pierceA through  with  an  aperture,  called  theybra- 
men  ovale  ;  and  the  trunk  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  a 
little  after  it  has  left  the  heart,  fends  out  a  tube  into 
the  defcending  aorta,  called  the  communicating  canal. 
The  fcetus  being  born,  the  foramen  ovale  clofes  by  de- 
grees, and  the  canal  of  communication  dries  up,  and 
becomes  a  fimple  ligament. 

As  to  the  velocity  of  the  circulating  blood,  and  the 
time  wherein  the  circulation  is  completed,  feveral 
computations  have  been  made.  By  Dr  Keil's  account, 
the  blood  is  driven  eut  of  the  heart  into  the  aorta  with 
a  velocity  which  would  carry  it  twenty-five  feet  in  a 
minute  ;  but  this  velocity  is  continually  abated  in  the 
progrefs  of  the  blood,  in  the  numerous  feftions  or 
branches  of  the  arteries  ;  fo  that  before  it  arrives  at 
the  extremities  of  the  body,  its  motion  (is  greatly  di- 
minilhed.  The  fpace  of  time  wherein  the  whole  mafs 
of  blood  ordinarily  circulates  is  variously  determined. 
Some  ftate  it  thus  :  Suppofing  the  heart  to  make  two 
thoufand  pulfcs  in  an  hour,  and  that  at  every  pulfe 
there  is  expelled  an  ounce  of  blood;  as  the  whole  mafs 
of  blood  is  not  ordinarily  computed  to  exceed  twenty- 
four  pounds,  it  muft  be  circulated  feven  or  eight  times 
over  in  the  fpace  of  an  hour. 

The  curious,  in  microfcopic  obfervatlons,  have  found 
an  eafy  method  of  feeing  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
in  the  bodies  of  animals  :  for  thefe  inquiries  it  is  ne- 
celTary  to  choofe  fuch  animals  as  are  fmall,  and  eafily 
manageable,  and  which  are  either  wholly  or  in  part 
tranfparent.  The  obfervations  made  by  this  means 
are  preferable  to  any  others  we  can  have  recourfe  to, 
llnce,  in  diffeftions,  the  animal  is  in  a  ftate  of  pain, 
or  dying  ;  whereas  in  animals  fmall  enough  to  be  thus 
viewed,  all  is  left  in  its  ufual  courfe,  and  we  fee  what 
nature  does  in  her  own  undifturbed  method.  In  thefe 
creatures  alfo,  after  viewing,  as  long  as  we  pleafe,  the 
natural  ftate  and  current  of  the  blood,  we  may,  by 


prcflure,  and  feveral  other  ways,  impede  its  couvfe  ;  Circulation, 
and  by  putting  various  mixtures  into  the  creature's  "  ' 
water,  induce  a  morbid  ftate,  and  finally  fee  the  crea- 
ture  die,  either  by  means  of  this  or  by  any  other  me- 
thod ;  and  we  may  thus  accurately  obferve  all  the 
changes  it  undergoes,  and  fee  what  occaCons  the  trem- 
bling pulfe,  &c.  of  dying  people. 

The  current  of  the  blood  in  fmall  animals,  that  is, 
its  pafiing  on  through  the  vefTcls,  either  to  or  from 
the  heart,  is  very  eafily  feen  by  the  microfcope  ;  but 
its  circulation,  that  is.  Its  running  to  the  extremities 
of  the  parts,  and  thence  returning,  is  more  dli&cult ; 
becaufe  the  veflels  where  this  ftiould  be  feen  are  fo  ex- 
tremely minute,  as  not  eafily  to  come  under  obferva- 
tion.  The  larger  arteries  are  eafily  diftingullhed  from 
the  veins  by  the  motion  of  the  blood  through  them, 
which  in  the  veins  is  always  fmooth  and  regular  ; 
but  in  the  arteries,  by  feveral  propulfions  after  the 
manner  of  pulfation.  But  this  dlff^erence  is  not  to  be 
found  in  the  more  minute  veftels,  in  all  which,  as  well 
arteries  as  veins,  the  motion  of  the  blood  is  even  and 
regular. 

The  tranfparent  membrane,  or  web  between  the 
toes  of  a  frog's  hinder  foot,  is  a  very  proper  object 
to  obferve  the  circulation  of  the  blood  in.  The  tails 
or  fins  of  fifties  are  alfo  very  fine  obje6ts  ;  and  when 
the  fifti  is  very  fmall,  thefe  are  manageable,  and  af. 
ford  a  view  of  a  great  number  of  veins  and  arteries, 
with  a  very  quick  and  beautiful  fuccefiion  of  blood 
through  them.  The  tail  of  a  flounder  may  be  very 
conveniently  placed  before  the  double  microfcope  on 
a  plate  of  glafs  ;  and  Its  body  being  fupported  bj 
fomething  of  equal  height,  the  fifli  will  lie  ftill,  and 
the  circulation  may  be  feen  very  agreeably.  In  the 
mInuteiLveflels  thus  examined,  the  blood  always  ap- 
pears pale  or  colourlefs,  but  in  the  large  ones  it  is 
manlfeftly  red.  The  arteries  ufually  branch  out  ex- 
tremely before  they  join  the  veins  to  carry  the  blood 
back  to  the  heart ;  but  this  is  not  always  the  cafe  ; 
for  Mr  Leuwenhoeck  has  obferved,  that  on  each  fide 
of  the  little  griftles  which  give  a  ftlffnefs  to  the  tail 
of  a  flounder,  there  may  be  feen  a  very  open 
communication  of  the  veins  and  arteries  ;  the  blood 
running  towards  the  extremities  through  arteries,  and 
returning  back  again  through  veins,  which  were  evi- 
dently a  continuation  of  thofe  arteries,  and  of  the 
fame  diameter  with  them.  The  whole  fifti  on  the  tail 
of  which  this  examination  was  made,  was  not  more 
than  half  an  inch  in  length  ;  It  is  eafy  to  conceive, 
therefore,  how  fmall  the  tail  muft  be  ;  and  yet  in  it 
there  were  68  veflcls  which  carried  and  returned  the 
blood ;  and  yet  thefe  veffcls  were  far  from  being 
the  moft  minute  of  all.  How  inconceivably  nume- 
rous then  muft  the  circulations  in  the  whole  human 
body  be  ?  Mr  Leuwenhoeck  is  of  opinion,  that  a 
thoufand  different  circulations  are  continually  carried 
on  in  every  part  of  a  man's  body  in  the  breadth  of  a 
finger  nail. 

The  tail  of  a  newt  or  water-lizard  affords  alfo  a  ve- 
rv  entertaining  profpecl  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
through  almoft  numberlefs  fmall  veffcls  ;  but  no  ob- 
jeft  fhows  it  fo  agreeably  as  one  of  thefe  animals 
while  fo  young  as  not  to  be  above  an  inch  long  ;  for 
then  the  whole  body  is  fo  very  tranfparent,  that  the 
circulation  may  be  feen  in  every  part  of  it,  as  well  as 
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ifrculation  In  the  tail;  and,  in  thefe  objeSs,  no'liing  is  more 
n  beautiful  than  the  courfe  of  the  blood  into  the  toes 
Circumci-  ^^j  ^^^^  again,  where  it  may  be  traced  all  the  way 
^  °"'  with  great  eafe.  Near  the  head  there  are  alfo  found 
three  fmall  fins  which  afford  a  very  delightful  pro- 
fpccl :  thefe  are  all  divided  like  the  leaves  of  polype- 
dy  ;  and  in  every  one  of  the  branches  of  thefe,  the 
blood  may  be  very  accurately  traced,  running  to  the 
end  through  the  artery,  and  there  returning  back 
again  by  a  vein  of  the  fame  fize,  and  laid  in  the  fame 
direction  ;  and  as  the  velTels  are  very  numerous  and 
large  in  this  part,  and  the  third  or  fourth  magniiier 
may  be  ufed,  there  are  fcmetimes  feen  30  or  40  chan- 
nels of  running  blood  at  once  ;  and  this  the  more  as 
the  globules  of  blood  in  the  newt  are  large,  and 
fewer  in  number,  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  fe- 
rum  than  in  any  other  animal :  and  their  figure,  as  they 
are  protruded  through  the  vefTcls,  changes  in  a  very 
furprifing  manner.  The  impetus  occafioning  the  cir- 
culation ii  great  enough  in  I'ome  animals  to  raife  the 
blood  fix,  feven,  or  eight  feet  high  from  the  blood- 
veffel  it  fprings  out  at,  which,  however,  is  far  exceed- 
ed by  that  of  the  fap  of  a  vine  in  bleeding  time,  which 
will  fometimes  rife  40  feet  high. 

CmcviitrioN  of  the  Jaf  of  Plants.  See  Plakts  and 
Sap. 

CiRCULJTio.v  of  the' Spirits,  or  Nervous  Fluid,  See 
~    Anatomy  Index. 

Circulation,  in  Chemiflry,  is  an  operation  where- 
by the  fame  vapour,  raifed  by  fire,  falls  back,  to  be 
returned  and  dillilled  feveral  times. 

CtRcuiATioN  of  Money.  See  Commerce  and  Mo- 
key. 

Sullerranean  Circvlatwn.     See  Springs. 

CIRCULUS,  in  Chemiflry,  an  iron  inftrument  in 
form  of  a  ring,  which  being  heated  red  hot,  and  ap- 
plied to  the  necks  of  retorts  and  other  glafs  veffels  till 
they  grew  hot,  a  few  drops  of  cold  water  thrown  upon 
them,  or  a  cold  blaft,  will  make  the  necks  fly  regular- 
ly and  evenly  off. 

Another  method  of  doing  this  is,  to  tie  a  thread, 
firft  dipt  in  oil  of  turpentine,  round  the  place  where 
you  would  have  it  break  ;  and  then  fettiog  fire  to  the 
thread,  and  afterwards  fprinkling  the  place  with  cold 
water,  the  glafs  will  crack  exactly  where  the  thread 
was  tied. 

CIRCUMAMBIENT,  an  appellation  given  to  a 
thing  that  furrounds  another  on  all  fides ;  chiefly  ufed 
in  fpeaking  of  the  air. 

CIRCUMCELLIONES.      See   Circoncellio- 

NES. 

CIRCUMCISION,  the  aft  of  cutting  off  the  pre- 
puce ;  a  ceremony  in  the  Jewifh  and  Mahometan  reli- 
gions, wherein  they  cut  off  the  forefkin  of  their  males, 
who  are  to  profefs  the  one  or  the  other  law. 

Circumcifion  commenced  in  the  time  of  Abraham  ; 
and  was  the  fcal  of  a  covenant  ftipulatcd  between  God 
and  him.  It  was  in  the  year  of  the  world  2178  that 
Abraham,  by  divine  appointment,  circumcifed  himfelf 
and  all  the  males  of  his  family  ;  from  which  time 
it  became  an  hereditary  practice  among  his  defcend- 
ants. 

The  ceremony,  however,  was  not  confined  to  the 
Jews.  Herodotus  and  Philo  Judxus  oLiervc,  that  it 
obtained  alio  among  the  Egyptian}  and  Ethiopian;. 
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Herodotus  fays,  that  the  cuftom  was  very  ancient  a-  Cirrjmci- 
mong  each  people  ;  fo  that  there  was  no  determining       *^"°- 
which  of  them  borrowed  it  from  the  other.     The  fame         * 
hiftorian  relates,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Colchis  alfo 
ufed  circumcifion  ;    whence  he  concludes,   that  they 
were  originally  Egyptians.     He  adds,   that  the  Phoe- 
nicians and   Syrians   were  likewife  circumcifed  ;  that 
they  borrowed  the  praftice  from  the  Egyptians  ;  and, 
laftly,  that  a  little  before  the  time  when  he  wrote,  cir. 
cumcifion  had  paffed  from  Colchis,  to  the  people  inha- 
biting near  Thermodon  and  Parthenius. 

Marfham  is  of  opinion,  that  the  Hebrews  borrowed 
circumcifion  from  the  Egyptians  ;  and  that  God  was 
not  the  firft  author  thereof,  citing  Diodorus  Siculus 
and  Herodotus  as  evidences  on  his  fide.  This  latter 
propofition  feems  direftly  contrary  to  the  teftimony 
of  Mofes,  who  affures  us  (Gen.  xvii.),  that  Abraham, 
though  99  years  of  age,  was  not  circumcifed  till  he 
had  the  exprefs  command  of  God  for  it.  But  as  to 
the  former  pofition  of  Mai  (ham,  it  will  admit  of  more 
debate.  The  arguments  on  both  fides  may  be  feen  iii 
one  view  in  Spencer  de  Legilus  Hebriorum,  1.  2.  c.  4. 

Be  th:s  as  it  will,  it  is  certain  the  practice  of  cir- 
cumcifion  among  the  Hebrews  differed  very  confider- 
ably  from  that  ot  the  Egyptians.  Among  the  firft  It 
was  a  ceremony  of  religion,  and  was  performed  on  the 
eighth  day  after  the  birth  of  the  child.  Among  the 
latter,  a  point  of  mere  decency  and  cleaulinefs  ;  and, 
as  fome  will  have  it,  of  phyfical  neceflity  ;  and  was  not 
performed  till  the  1 3th  year,  and  then  on  girls  as  well 
as  boys. 

Among  the  Jews,  the  time  for  performing  this  rite 
was  the  eighth  day,  that  is,  fix  full  days,  after  the 
child  was  born.  'J'he  law  of  Mofes  ordained  nothing 
with  refpeft  to  the  perfon  by  whom,  the  inftrument 
with  which,  or  the  manner  how,  the  ceremony  was  lo 
be  performed  ;  the  inftrument  was  generally  a  knife 
of  ftone.  The  child  is  ufually  circumciled  at  home, 
where  the  father  or  godfather  holds  him  in  his  arms, 
while  the  operator  takes  hold  of  the  prepuce  with  one 
hand,  and  with  the  other  cuts  it  off  ;  a  third  pcrfoii 
holds  a  porringer,  with  fand  in  it,  to  catch  the  blood  ; 
then  the  operator  applies  his  mouth  to  the  part,  and, 
having  fucked  the  blood,  fpits  it  into  a  bowl  of  wine<  . 
and  throws  a  ftyptic  powder  upon  the  wouivd.  This 
ceremony  was  ufually  accompanied  with  great  rejoi- 
cings and  feafting  ;  and  it  was  at  tin's  time  that  the 
child  was  named  in  prefence  of  the  company.  The 
Jews  invented  feveral  fuperftitlous  cuftoms  at  this  cere- 
mony, fuch  as  placing  three  ftools,  one  for  the  circum- 
cifor,  the  fecond  for  the  perfon  who  holds  the  child, 
and  the  third  for  Elijah,  who,  they  fay,  affills  invifi- 
bly  at  the  ceremony,  &c. 

The  Jews  diftlnguiftied  their  pofelytes  into  two 
forts,  according  as  they  became  circumcifed  or  not  : 
thofe  who  fubmitted  to  this  rite  were  looked  upon 
as  children  of  Abraham,  and  obliged  to  keep  the 
laws  of  Mofes  ;  the  unclrcunicifcd  were  only  bound 
to  obferve  the  precepts  of  Noah,  and  were  called  A'cj- 
chid,t. 

The  Turks  never  circuniclfe  till  the  feventh  or  eighth 
year,  as  having  no  noti^in  of  its  being  neceffary  to  fal- 
vation.  The  Pcrfians  circumclfe  their  boys  at  13,  and 
their  girls  from  9  to  15.  Tliofe  of  Madagafcar  cut 
the  fldh  at  three  feveral  times,  and  the  molt  zealous 
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eircumci-  of  the  relations  pcefent  catches  hold  of  the  preputium      (G)  fixed 

*'°°        and  fwallows  it. 
Circumfsr-       Circumciiion  is  pr3(ftifed  on  women  by  cutting  off 
entor.    '  the  forefkin  of  the  clitoris,  which  bears  a  near  refem- 
!■      ^         blance  and  analogy  to  the  preputium  of  the  male  pe- 
nis.    We  are  told  that  the  Egyptian  captive-women 
were   circuracifed  ;    and  alfo  the  fubjefts  of  Prefter 
John. 

Circumcision  is  alfo  the  name  of  a  feaft,  celebra- 
ted on  the  firft  of  January,  in  commemoration  of  the 
circumcifion  of  our  Saviour. 

CIRCUMDUCTION,  in  Scots  Law,  When  par- 
ties in  a  fuit  are  allowed  a  proof  of  alledgeances  ;  af- 
ter the  time  limited  by  the  judg;  for  taking  that  proof 
is  elapfed,  either  party  may  apply  for  circumduftion 
of  the  time  of  proving  ;  the  effcft  or  which  is,  that  no 
proof  can  afterwards  be  brought,  and  the  caufe  muft 
be  determined  as  it  ftood  when  circumduftion  was  ob- 
tained. 

CIRCUMFERENCE,  in  a  general  fenfe,  denotes 
the  line  or  lines  bounding  a  plane  figure.  However, 
it  is  generally  ufed  in  a  more  limited  fenfe  for  the 
curve  line  which  bounds  a  circle,  and  otherwife  called 
2i  periphery  ;  the  boundary  of  a  right-lined  figure  being 
expreffed  by  the  term  perimeter. 

CIRCUMFERENTOR,  an  inilrument   ufed  by 
furveyors  for  taking  angles. 
Plate  It  confifts  of  a  brafs  index  and  circle,  all  of  a  piece. 

CXLV.  The  index  is  commonly  about  14  inches  long,  and  an 
inch  and  a  half  broad  ;  the  diameter  of  the  circle  is 
about  feven  inches.  On  this  circle  is  made  a  chart, 
whofe  meridian  line  anfwers  to  the  middle  of  the 
breadth  of  the  index,  and  is  divided  into  360  degrees. 
There  is  a  brafs  ring  foldered  on  the  circumference  of 
the  circle,  on  which  fcrews  another  ring,  with  a  flat 
glafs  in  it,  fo  as  to  form  a  kind  of  box  for  the  needle, 
fufpended  on  the  pivot  in  the  centre  of  the  circle. 
There  are  alfo  two  fights  to  fcrew  on,  and  Aide  up  and 
down  the  index,  as  alfo  a  fpangle  and  focket  fcrewed 
on  the  back  fide  of  the  circle  for  putting  the  head  of 
the  ftaff  in. 
JbiJ,  How  to  olferve  the  family  of  an  angle  by  the  Cir. 
cumferentor.  Let  it  be  required  to  find  the  quantity 
of  the  angle  EKG  ;  firft  place  your  inilrument  at  K, 
with  the  flower-de-luce  of  the  chart  towards  you  ;  then 
direft  your  fights  to  E,  and  obferve  what  degrees  are 
cut  by  the  fouth  end  of  the  needle,  which  let  be  296  ; 
then,  turning  the  inftrument  about,  direft  your  fights 
to  G,  noting  then  alfo  what  degrees  are  cut  by  the 
fouth  end  of  the  needle,  which  fuppofe  247.  This 
done,  always  fubtraft  the  lefler  from  the  greater,  as 
in  this  example,  247  from  296,  the  remainder  is 
49  degrees,  which  is  the  true  quantity  of  the  angle 
EKG. 

A  circumferentor  was  made  by  Mr  Jones  of  Holborn 
on  an  improved  conftruftion.  From  a  very  fimple 
contrivance,  it  is  rendered  fufficient  to  take  angles  with 
the  accuracy  of  a  common  theodolite  ;  and  by  it  angles 
of  altitude  and  depreflion  may  be  obferved  as  readily 
/W.  as  horizontal  ones.  The  improvement  chiefly  confilts 
in  an  arm  or  index  (G),  fo  applied  to  the  centre  of 
the  compafs  box,  and  within  it,  -that,  at  the  time  of 
obferviag,  by  only  flipping  a  pin  [p)  out,  the  circle  of 
degrees  alone  may  move  round,  and  leave  the  index 
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This  index  will  remain  ftationary,  from  CircumBtt 
its  being  attached  to  the  iocket  that  fcrews  on  the  head         H 
of  the  ftaffs.     On  the  end  of  this  index,  next  the  de-  ^"^^^^ 
grees  in  the  box,  there  is  graduated  a  nonius  fcale,  by  / 

which  the  circle  of  ?6o  degrees  is  fubdivided  into  five 
mirutes  or  lefs  if  dcfircd.  To  take  angles  of  altitude 
or  deprelfions,  the  inftrument  is  turned  down  on  its 
ball  and  focket  into  a  perpendicular  pofition,  and  ad- 
jufted  to  its  level  by  a  plumb  line  (/),  that  is  hung  on 
a  pin  at  the  back  of  the  box,  and  made  to  coincide 
with  3  mark  made  thereon.  Then  by  looking  through 
the  fmall  fight  holes  (,t)  purpofely  made,  the  angleg 
are  ftiuwn  on  the  circle  of  degrees  by  the  nonius  as  be- 
fore. The  arms  (AA)  of  the  inftrument  flip  off  (at 
BB),  and  the  whole  packs  into  a  cafe  but  ji  incheg 
fquare  and  3  deep. 

CIRCUMFLEX,  in  Grammar,  an  accent,  ferving 
to  note,  or  diftinguifh,  a  fyllable  of  an  intermediate 
found  between  acute  and  grave  ;  and  generally  fome- 
what  long. — The  Greeks  had  three  accents,  the  acute, 
the  grave,  and  the  circumflex  ;  formed  thus,  ',  ^,  ", 
In  Latin,  Englifli,  French,  &c.  the  circumflex  is 
made  thus*. — The  acute  raifes  the  voice,  and  the 
grave  falls  or  lowers  it :  the  circumflex  is  a  kind  of 
undulation,  or  wavering  of  the  voice,  between  the  two. 
It  is  feldom  ufed  among  the  moderns,  unlefs  to  fliowr 
the  oniiflion  ot  a  letter  which  made  the  fyllable  long 
and  open  ;  a  thing  much  more  frequent  in  the  French 
than  among  us:   thus  they   write  pate  ior  pq/le ;  teti  ' 

for  tefie  ;  fumes  for  fufmes,  &c.  They  alfo  ufe  the 
circumflex  in  the  participles  ;  fome  of  their  authors 
writing  conneu,  pcu,  others  eonnu,  pu,  &c.  Father 
BuiEer  is  at  a  lufs  for  the  reafon  of  the  circumflex  on 
this  occafion. 

The  form  of  the  Greek  circumflex  was  anciently  the 
fame  with  that  of  ours,  viz. '  ;  being  a  compofition  of 
the  other  two  accents  a  in  one. — But  the  copiifts,  chan- 
ging the  form  of  the  charafters,  and  introducing  the 
running  hand,  changed  alfo  the  form  of  the  circumflex 
accent  ;  and  inftead  of  making  a  juft  angle,  rounded  it  ' 
off^,  adding  a  dafli,  through  too  much  hafte  ;  and  thus 
formed  an  j-,  laid  horizontally,  which  produced  this  fi- 
fiure    ",  inftead  of  this  '. 

CIRCUMGYRATION,  denotes  the  whirling  mo- 
tion  of  any  body  round  a  centre  ;  fuch  is  that  of  the 
planets  round  the  fun. 

CIRCUMLOCUTION,  an  ambages,  or  tour  of 
words,  ufed  either  when  a  proper  term  is  not  at  hand, 
to  exprefs  a  thing  naturally  and  immediately  by  ;  or 
when  one  choofes  not  to  do  it,  out  of  refpeft,  or  for 
fome  other  reafon.  The  word  comes  from  circuni' 
loquor,  "  I  fpeak  about." 

Circumlocution,  in  oratory,  is  the  avoiding  of 
fomething  difagreeable  or  inconvenient  to  be  exprefled 
in  direft  terms  ;  by  intimating  the  fenfe  thereof  in  a 
kind  of  paraphrafe,  fo  conceived  as  to  foften  or  break 
the  force  thereof. 

Thus  Cicero,  unable  to  deny  that  Cludius  was  flain 
by  Milo,  owns  it,  with  this  circumlocution,  "  Milo's 
"  fervants  being  prevented  from  afllfting  their  mafter, 
"  who  was  reported  to  be  killed  by  Cludius  ;  they,  in 
"  his  abfence,  and  without  his  privity,  or  confent,  did 
♦'  what  every  body  would  expcft  from  their  own  fer- 
"  vaiits  on  fuch  an  occafion." 

CIRCUMPOLAR 
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Circumpo-       CIRCUMPOLAR  stars,  an  appellation  given  to 
Ur  ftars    fdofe  ftars,  which,  by  reafon   of  their  vicinity  to  the 
-. "         pole,  mo-je  round  it  without  fetting. 
,__''"'"         CIRCUMPOTATIO,  in  antiquity,  a  funeral  feafl 
provided  in  honour  of  the  dead.     This  was  very  fre- 
quent among   the  ancient  Romans,  as  well  as  among 
the  Athenians.     Solon  at  Athens,   and  the  decemviri 
at  Rome,  endeavoured  to  reform  this  cuftom,  thinking 
it  abfurd  that  mirth  and  drunkennefs  Ihould  mingle 
with  forrow  and  grief. 

CIRCUMSCRIBED,  in  Geometry,  isfaidofa  fi- 
gure which  is  drawn  round  another  figure,  fo  that  all 
its  fides  or  planes  touch  the  infcribed  figure. 

CIRCUMSCRIPTION,  in  Natural PhUofophy,l\\e. 
termination,  bounds,  or  limits,  of  any  natural  body. 

CIRCUMSTANCE, a  particularity, which, though 
tiot  efTential   to  any   aftion,  yet  doth  fome  way  affeft 

it. 

CIRCUMSTANTIAL  evidence,  in  La-w,oT  the 
doArine  of  prefumption,  takes  place  next  to  pofitive 
proof  :  circumftances  which  either  necelfarily  or  ufual 
ly  attend  fafts  of  a  particular  nature,  that  cannot  be 
demonftratively  evinced,  are  called  prefumplions ,  and 
are  only  to  be  relied  on  till  the  contrary  be  actually 
proved, 

CIRCUMSTANTIBUS,  in  Law,  a  term  ufed  for 
Tfupplying  and  making  up  the  number  of  jurors,  (in  cafe 
any  impanelled  appear  not,  or  appearing  are  challenged 
by  any  party),  by  adding  to  them  fo  many  of  the  per- 
fons  prefent  as  will  make  up  the  number,  in  cafe  they 
are  properly  qualified. 

CIRCUMVALLATION,  or  Line  of  CmcvhirAL- 
LATION,  in  the  art  ot  war,  is  a  trench  bordered  wilh  a 
parapet,  thrown  up  quife  round  the  befieger's  camp, 
by  way  of  fecurity  againft  any  army  that  may  at- 
tempt to  relieve  the  place,  as  well  as  to  prevent  ds- 
fertion. 

CIRCUMVOLUTION,  in  Archlteaure,  denotes 
the  torus  of  the  fpiral  line  of  the  Ionic  order. 

CIRCUS,  in  antiquity,  a  large  building,  either 
njund  or  oval,  ufed  for  the  exhibiting  of  (hows  to  the 
people.  Some  derive  the  word  from  Circe,  to  whom 
Tertullian  attributes  the  invention.  Caffiodorus  fays, 
Circus  comes  a  circuilu.  The  Romans,  Scrvius  ob- 
ferves,  at  firft  had  no  other  circus  but  that  made  by 
the  Tiber  on  one  fide,  and  a  palifade  of  naked  fwords 
on  the  other.  Hence,  according  to  Ifidure,  came  the 
term  ludi  circenjes,  quafi  ciicum  enfes  But  Scaliger  ri- 
dicules that  etymology. 

The  Roman  circus  was  a  large  oblong  edifice,  arch- 
ed at  one  end,  encompaffed  with  porticoes,  and  fur- 
nilhed  with  rows  of  feats,  placed  afccndiiig  over  each 
other.  In  the  middle  was  a  kind  of  foot-bank,  or  emi- 
nence,  with  obelillis,  ftatu^s,  and  pofts  at  each  ei^. 
This  ferved  them  for  the  courfes  of  their  biis  and  qua- 
drigx.  There  were  no  Icfs  than  ten  circufcs  at  Rome  : 
The  largeft  was  built  by  the  elder  Tarquin,  called 
Circus  Maximus,  between  the  Aventine  and  Palatine 
mounts.  It  was  fo  calleil,  cither  becaufe  of  its  vafl 
circumference,  or  becaufe  the  great  games  were  cele- 
brated in  it  ;  or  again,  becaufe  it  was  confecrated  to 
the  great  gods,  viz  to  Vntumnus,  'Neptune,  Jupiter, 
Juno,  Minerva,  and  the  D:i  Penates  of  Rome.  Dia- 
nyfius  Halicarnaffi-nfis  fays  that  us  vas  three  ftadia  and 
a  half  in  length,  aad  four  jugesa   bioadj.  and  thcie 
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meafores,  according  to  Pliny,  allowing  to  the  Romarj     Ci'rcttr, 
ftadia  625  Roman  feet,  each  of  which  is  12  inches,  G'"""ft«>- 
will  give  for  the  length,   2187   Roman   feet,  or  fome-         ' 
what  more  than  three  Engliih  furlongs  ;  and  as  to  the 
breadth,  allowing  for  each  of  the  jugera  740  Roman 
feet,  it  will  be  960   Roman  feet.     It  was  beautified 
and  enlarged   by   the    Roman  emperors,  fo  as  to  feat 
250,000  fpeftators.     The  moft  magnificent  circufe* 
were  thofe   of  Augullus  and  Nero.     There  are  ftill 
fome  remains  of  the  circufesat  Rome,  at  Nifmes,  and 
other  places.     The    Romans  were  exceflively  fond  of 
the  games  exhibited  in  the  circus  :  witnefs  that  verfe 
in  Juvenal, 

Atque  Juas  tanium  res  anxius  optatj 

Panem  ei  circenfes. 

The  Games  of  the  Circus,  which  fome  call  Circftifian 
Games,  were  combats  celebrated  in  the  circus,  in  ho- 
nour of  Confus  the  god  of  councils  ;  and  thence  alfo 
called  Confualia.  They  were  alfo  called  Roman  Gamete 
Ludi  Romani,  either  on  account  of  their  antiquity,  as  • 
being  coeval  with  the  Roman  people,  or  becaufe  efta- 
bliflied  by  the  Romans  ;  and  the  games  held  there,  the 
great  games,  ludi  magni,  becaufe  celebrated  with  more 
expence  and  magnificence  than  others;  and  becaufe 
held  in  honour  of  the  great  god  Nepttine,  who  wa* 
their  Confus. — Thofe  who  fay  they  were  initituted  ia 
honour  of  the  fun,  confound  the  pompa  circenjisf  or 
proceflion  of  the  circus,  with  the  games. 

The  games  of  the  circus  were  inftituted  by  Evan- 
der,  and  re-eftablifhed  by  Romulus :  the  pomp,  or 
proceflion,  was  only  a  part  of  the  games^  making  the 
prelude  thereof,  and  confiftfng  of  a  fimple  cavalcade  of 
chariots.  Till  the  time  of  the  elder  Tarquin,  they 
were  held  in  an  ifland  of  the  Tiber  ;  and  were  called 
Reman  games:  after  that  prince  had  built  the  circus,  ' 
they  took  their  name  therefrom,  as  being  conftantly 
held  there.  There  were  fix  kinds  of  cxercifes  in  the 
circus :  the  firft  was  wreftling,  and  fighting  with 
fwords,  with  ftaves,  and  with  pikes  ;  the  fecond  was 
racing  ;  the  third,  faltatio,  leaping  ;  the  fourth,  dif- 
ci,  quoits,  arrows,  and  ceftus  ;  all  which  were  on 
foot  :  the  fifth  was  horfe-courfing ;  the  fixth,  courfes 
of  chariots,  whether  with  two  horfes  or  with  four. 
In  this  laft  txercife,  the  combatants  were  at  firft  di- 
vided into  two  fquadrons  or  quadrils  ;  then  into  four  ; 
each  bearing  the  names  of  the  colours  they  wore  ;  fac- 
tio  alba,  rujfea,  &c.  At  firft  there  were  only  white  and 
red  ;  then  green  and  blue  were  added.  Domitian  ad- 
ded two  more  colours,  but  they  did  not  continue. 
It  was  Oenomaus  who  firft  invented  this  method  of  dt- 
ftinguifhing  the  quadrils  by  colours.  The  green  was 
for  thofe  who  reprefentcd  the  earth  ;  the  blue  for  the 
fea,  &c. 

CIRENCESTER,  an  ancient  town  of  Gloucefter- 
fhire  in  England.  It  was  (Irongly  fortified  with  walls 
and  a  caftle  in  the  time  of  the  Romans.  The  ruins 
of  the  walls  and  ftreets  are,  or  were  lately,  to  be  feea 
in  the  adjacent  meadows,  where  many  Roman  coins, 
chequered  pavetiients,  and  inlcriptions  on  marble,  have 
been  found.  Two  of  the  Roman  confular  ways  crofs 
each  other  at  this  town.  The  fofie-way,  which  comes 
froni  Scotland,  paffes  through  this  county  and  town 
to  Totnefs  in  Devoiifhire.  The  other,  called  Jrmin- 
^reet,  comes  from  Giouctftcr,  aad  runs  along  to  South. 
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atnpton.  Not  many  years  ago  tl.ey  dlfcovered,  by  for  llabilement  and  (liade 
digging  in  a  meadow  near  the  town,  an  ancient  build- 
ing under  ground,  ^o  feet  long,  40  broad,  and  4  high, 
and  fupported  by  l^o  brick  pillars,  curioufly  inlaid 
with  tloiies  of  various  colours,  fuppofed  to  have  been 
a  Roman  bath.  Cirenceller  has  now  but  one  church, 
in  the  windows  of  which  are  the  remains  of  very  va- 
luable painted  glafs.  The  town  is  governed  by  two 
high  conflables,  and  14  wards-men,  who  govern  feven 
diftinift  wards  ;  and  it  fends  two  members  to  parlia- 
ment. It  has  a  free  fchool,  a  charity-fchool,  with  fe- 
veral  alms  houfes  ;  and  is  fcated  on  the  river  Churn, 
36  miles  north-eaft  of  Briftol,  and  88  weft  by  north  of 
London.      W.  Long.  c.  1.  N.  Lat.  Jt.  42. 

CIRENZA,  a  city  of  Naples,  capital  of  the  Bafi- 
licate,  with  an  archbilhop'a  fee.  It  was  formerly  a 
confiderable  place,  but  is  now  of  fmall  confequence. 
It  is  fituated  on  the  river  Brandano,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Apenniiie  mountains,  in  E.  Long.  16.  44.  N.  Lat. 
40.  4S. 

CIROferri,  an  excellent  Italian  painter  and  ar- 
chiteft,  was  born  at  Rome  in  ifii4,  and  was  the  dif- 
ciple  of  Peter  de  Cortona,  whofe  dcfigns  he  imita- 
ted with  fucli  exaflnefs,  that  it  is  difficult  to  diftin- 
guifh  them.  He  was  elleemed  by  Pope  Alexan- 
der VII.  and  his  three  fucceflbrs,  and  died  at  Rome 
in  i68q. 

CIRRUS,  or  CiRRHVS,  in  Bolnny,  a  clafper  or 
tendril  ;  that  fine  fpiral  llring  or  fibre  put  out  from  the 
■footilalks,  by  which  fome  plants,  as  the  ivy  and  vine, 
faften  themfclves  to  walls,  pales,  or  trees,  for  fupport. 
The  term  is  fynonymous  to  the  capreolus,  clavicula, 
and  viticulus  of  other  botanifts  ;  and  is  ranked  by  Lin- 
njEus  among  the  fulcra,  or  parts  of  plants  that  ferve 
for  proteftion,  fupport,  and  defence. 

Tendrils  are  fomctimes  placed  oppofite  to  the  leaves, 
as  in  the  vine  ;  fomctimes  at  the'  fide  of  the  footftalk 
of  the  leaf,  as  in  the  paffion  flower;  and  fomctimes,  as  in 
winged  pea,  pifiim  ocbrus,  they  are  emitted  from  the 
leaves  themfclves.  With  refpeft  to  compofition,  they 
are  either  fimple,  that  is,  compofed  of  one  fibre  or 
chord,  as  in  the  vetch  ;  or  compound,  that  is,  con- 
fift  of  two,  three,  or  more,  as  in  the  everlafting  pea. 
Bitter  fweet,  folavum  dulcamara,  bignonia,  and  ivy, 
fend  forth  tendrils  which  plant  themfclves  like  roots  in 
the  adjacent  walls,  or  the  bark  of  the  neighbouring 
trees.  Clafpers,  fays  the  ingenious  Dr  Grew,  are  like 
trunk  roots,  a  mean  betwixt  a  root  and  a  trunk,  but  a 
compound  of  both,  as  may  be  gathered  from  their  cir- 
cumvolutions, in  which  they  mutually  afcend  and  de- 
fcend.  In  the  mounting  of  the  trunk,  continues  the 
fame  author,  clafpers  ferre  for  fupport.  Thus,  in 
vines,  the  branches  being  very  long,  fragile,  and  flen- 
der,  would  be  liable  to  frequent  breaking,  unlefs,  by 
means  of  thei""  clafpers,  they  were  mutually  contained 
together;  fo  that  the  whole  care  is  divided  betwixt  the 
gardener  and  nature  :  the  former,  with  his  ligaments 
of  leather,  fccures  the  main  branches  ;  and  nature,  with 
thofe  of  her  own  providing,  fccures  the  lefs.  Their 
aptitude  to  this  end  is  feen  in  their  convolutions,  a 
motion  not  proper  to  any  other  part  ;  and  alfo  in  their 
toughnefs,  which  is  fo  much  the  more  remarkable,  as 
they  are  flenderer  than  the  branches  from  which  they 
proceed.     In  the  trailing  of  the  trunk,  tendrils  ferve 
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thus,  in  cucumbers,  the 
trunk  and  branches  being  long  and  fragile,  would  be 
driven  to  and  fro  by  the  winds,  to  the  great  preju- 
dice both  of  themfclves  and  their  tender  fruits,  were  . 
they  not,  by  thcfe  ligaments,  held  faft  together,  and 
preferved  i.i  alTojiation  and  good  fellow  (hip.  The  fame 
clafpers  ferve  likewife  for  fliade,  fo  that  a  natural  ar- 
bour is  formed  by  the  branches  of  the  cucumber,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  an  artificial  one  is  made  by  tangling 
together  the  twigs  of  trees,  for  the  branches,  by  the 
linking  of  the  clafpers,  being  couched  together,  the 
tender  fruits  lie  under  the  umbrage  of  a  bower  made 
of  their  own  leaves.  Moft  of  the  pea-bloom  flowers 
have  twisiing  clafpers,  that  is,  which  wind  to  the  right 
and  back  sgai.i. 

CIRRI,  in  Ichthyology,  certain  oblong  and  foft 
appendages,  not  unlike  little  worms,  hanging  from 
the  under  jaws  or  mouths  ot  fome  filhcs  :  thefe  cirri, 
commonly  tranilated.  learck,  afford  marks  to  dillin- 
guilh  the  different  fpecies  of  the  fiflies  on  which  they 
are  found. 

CIR TA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  the  metropolis  and 
royal  refidence,  not  far  from  the  river  Ampfaga,  in  the 
inland  parts  of  Numidia  Propria.  A  colony,  furna- 
med  Cotonifj  Sittiartorum,  very  rich,  when  in  the  hands 
of  Cyphax.  The  colony  was  led  by  one  P.  Sittlus, 
under  the  aufpices  of  Caefar,  and  was  furnamed  yulia. 
Now  called  Conjlant'ma,  in  Algiers.  E.  Long.  7.  0. 
N.  Lat.  35.  30. 

CISALPINE,  any  thing  on  this  fide  the  Alps. 
The  Romans  divided  Gaul  and  the  country  now  called 
Lombartly,  into  Cifalpine  and  Tranfalpine.  That  which 
was  Cifalpine  with  regard  to  the  Romans,'  is  Tranfal- 
pine with  regard  to  us, 

CISLEU,  in  Hebrew  chronology,  the  ninth  month 
of  their  ecclefiaftical,  and  third  of  their  civil,  year,  an- 
fwering  nearly  to  our  November. 

CISPADANA  GALLIA,  in  Ancient  Geography;  a 
difti  [&i  of  Italy ,  to  the  fuuth  of  the  Po,  occupied  by  the 
Gauls  in  the  time  of  the  kings  of  Rome,  feparated  from 
Liguria  on  the  weft,  as  is  thought  by  the  Iria,  running 
from  fouth  to  north  into  the  Po;  bounded  on  the  foutti 
by  the  Apennine,  and  on  the  eaft  by  the  Adriatic. 
The  term  is  formed  analogjically,  there  br.'ng  much 
mention  in  Cicero,  Tacitus,  Suetonius,  and  ancient 
infcrlptions,  made  of  the  Tranjpadam  ;  which  and  Cif- 
padani  are  terms  ufed  with  refpcft  to  Rome.  Ptolemy 
calls  the  Qifpadana  peculiarly  Gallia  Togata,  extending 
between  the  Po  and  Apennine,  to  the  Sapis  and  Ru- 
bicon. 

CISSA,  or  CissuM,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  town 
of  the  Hither  Spain,  in  Lacetania,  on  the  taft  fide  of 
the  Iberus  (thought  to  be  Guiffona),  where  the  Car- 
thaginians were  firft  defeated  by  Scipio.  Another 
Cijpi  of  Thrace,  fituated  on  the  river  iEgos  Potamus, 
which  Scylax  feems  to  call  Crejfa,  or  Crijfj  ;  fo  that 
the  reading  is  doubtful. 

CISSAMPELOS.  See  Botan»  Index.  There  are 
two  fpecies  of  this  genus,  the  pareira  and  caapeba,  both 
natives  of  the  warmtft  parts  of  America.  The  root 
of  the  fecond,  applied  externally,  is  faid  to  be  an  an- 
tidote againil  the  bites  of  venomous  ferpents.  The 
plant  being  infufed  in  water,  quickly  fills  the  lii}uor 
with  a  mucilaginous  fubftance,  which  is  as  thick  as 
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WIToli    jelly  ;  whence  the  name  oi  freexltiti-tvylh,  by  which 
,    thij  genus  of  plaots  has  been  diftinguilhed  by  the  Bra- 
zilians. 

CISSOID,  in  Geometry,  a  curve  of  the  fecond  or- 
der, tirft  invented  by  Diodes,  whence  it  is  called  the 
cljjoid  of  D'wcles.     See  Fluxions. 

CISSUS,  the  WILD-GRAPE.  See  Botany  Index. 
CISTERCIANS,  in  Church-hiftory,  a  religious  or- 
der founded  in  the  nth  century  by  St  Robert,  a  Be- 
nediftine.  They  became  fo  powerful,  that  they  go- 
verned almoft  all  Europe,  both  in  fpirituals  and  tern-- 
porals.  Cardinal  de  Vitri  defcribing  their  obfervan- 
ces,  fays,  they  neither  wore  fl^ins  nor  fhirts,  nor  ever 
ate  flelh,  except  in  fickncfs  ;  and  abftained  from  fifli, 
eggs,  milk,  and  cheefe  :  they  lay  upon  ftraw-beds,  in 
tunics  and  cowls  ;  they  rofe  at  midnight  to  prayers  ; 
they  fpent  the  day  in  labour,  reading,  and  prayer, 
and  in  all  their  exercifes  obferved  a  continual  lilence. 
The  habit  of  the  Ciftercian  monks  is  a  white  robe, 
in  the  nature  of  a  cafTock,  with  a  black  fcapulary 
and  hood,  and  is  girt  with  a  wooden  girdle.  The 
runs  wear  a  white  tunic,  and  a  black  fcapulary  and 
girdle. 

CISTERN,  denotes  a  fubterraneousrefervoir  of  rain- 
water ;  or  a  velTcl  ferving  as  a  receptacle  for  rain  or 
other  water,  for  the  neceffary  ufes  of  a  family.  There 
are  likewlfe  lead-ciflerns,  jar-ciilerns,  &c. 

Authors  mention  a  cillern  at  Conftantinople,  the 
vaults  of  which  are  fupported  by  two  rows  of  pillars, 
s  1 2  in  each  row,  each  pillar  being  two  feet  in  diameter. 
They  are  planted  circularly,  and  in  radii  tending  to 
that  of  the  centre. 

Anciently  there  were  cifterns  all  ovtr  the  country  in 
Paleftine.  There  were  fome  likewife  in  cities  and  pri- 
vate houfes.  As  the  cities  for  the  mod  part  were 
built  on  mountains,  and  the  rains  fell  regularly  in  Ju- 
dea  at  two  fcalons  in  the  year  only,  in  fpring  and  au- 
tumn, people  were  obliged  to  keep  water  in  ciflerns  in 
the  country  for  the  ufe  of  their  cattle,  and  in  cities  for 
the  conveniency  of  the  inhabitants.  There  are  ftill 
cifterns  of  very  large  dimenlions  to  be  feen  in  PalefliRe, 
fome  whereof  are  i  i;o  paces  long,  and  54  wide. 
There  is  one  to  be  feen  at  Ramah  of  32  paces  in 
length,  and  28  in  breadth.  Wells  and  cifterns,  fprings 
and  fountains,  are  generally  confounded  in  fcripture- 
language. 

CISTUS,  the  RoCK-ROSE.     See  Botany  Index, 

CITADEL,  a  place  fortified  with  five  or  fix  ba- 
ftions,  built  on  a  convenient  ground  near  a  city,  that 
it  may  command  it  in  cafe  of  a  rebellion. 

CITADELLA,  the  capital  town  in  the  ifland  of 
Minorca,  in  the  Mediterranean,  with  a  new  harbour. 
This,  with  the  whole  ifland,  were  taken  by  General 
Stanhope  and  the  confederate  fleet  in  1708,  and  ceded 
to  Great  Britain  by  the  treaty  of  Utreciit  in  1713  ; 
but  it  was  taken  by  the  French,  after  a  brave  defence, 
in  1756,  and  reftored  by  the  peace.  In  1782,  it  was 
taken  by  the  Spaniards,  and  connrmed  to  them  at  the 
fubfequent  peace.  It  is  27  miles  weft  of  Port-Mahon. 
E.  Long.  3.  30.  N.  Lat.  39.  58, 

CITADINESC.\,  in  Natural  Hiflory,  a  name  given 
by  fome  writers  to  the  Florentine  marble,  which  is  fup- 
pofcd  to  reprefent  towns,  palaces,  ruins,  rivers,  &c. 
Thefe  delineations  are  merely  accidental,  and  are  com- 
monly much  alTifted  by  the  imagination,  though  the 
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natural  lines  of  3  (tone  may  fometimes  lacklly  eno'jgh  Citation 
reprefent  the  ruins  of  fome  ancient  building,  or  the  .  H 
courfe  of  a  river.  In  England  there  is  a  kind  of  fep- 
taria,  or  Indus  Helmoiitii,  which  has  fometimes  pretty 
beautiful,  though  very  irregular,  delineations  of  this 
kind.  The  Florentine  marble,  as  we  fee  it  wrought  up 
in  the  ornaments  of  cabinets,  &c.  owes  a  great  deal  to 
the  Ikill  of  the  workmen,  who  always  pick  out  the 
proper  pieces  from  the  mafs,  and  difpofe  them  in  the 
work  fo  as  to  reprefent  what  they  pleafe. 

CITATION',  in  eccleliallical  courts,  is  the  fame 
with  fummons  in  civil  courts.     See  Summons. 

Citation,  is  alio  a  quotation  of  fome  law  authority, 
or  pada^e  of  a  book. 

CITHjERON,  in  yfacienl  Geography,  a  mountain 
and  foreft  of  Bueotia,  celebrated  both  in  fable  and  fong. 
To  the  weft  it  ran  obliquely,  a  little  above  the  Sinus 
Crillsus,  taking  its  rife  contiguous  to  the  mountains 
of  Megara  and  Attica ;  then  levelled  into  plains,  it 
terminates  at  Thebes,  famous  for  the  fate  of  Pentheus 
and  Ailson  ;  the  former  torn  by  the  Bacchas,  the 
latter  by  his  dogs  ;  as  alfo  for  the  orgia,  or  revels  of 
Bacchus. 

CITHARA,  in  antiquity,  a  roufical  inftrament,  the 
precife  ftruclure  of  which  is  not  known  ;  fome  think 
it  refembled  the  Greek  delta  A  ;  and  others  the  fhape 
of  a  half-moon.  At  tirft  it  had  only  three  ftrings,  but 
the  number  was  at  different  times  increafed  to  8,  to  9, 
and  laftly  to  24.  It  was  ufed  in  entertainments  and  pri- 
vate houfes,  and  played  upon  with  a  pleclrum  or  quill, 
like  the  lyre. 

CITHAREXYLON,  fiddle-wood.  See  Bo- 
TANY  Index. 

CITIUM,  Cetium,  or  Cittium,  in  Ancient  Geogra- 
phy, a  town  of  Cyprus,  fituated  in  the  fouth  of  the 
ifland,  famous  for  tlie  birth  of  Zeno,  author  of  the  feil 
called  Stoics;  diftant  two  hundred  ftadia  to  the  weft  of 
Salamis  (Diodorus  Siculus).  A  colony  of  Phoenicians, 
called  Chetim :  And  hence  it  is  that  not  only  Cy- 
prus, but  the  other  iflands  and  many  maritime  places, 
are  called  Chetim  by  the  Hebrews ;  now  called 
Chitf. 

CITIZEN,  a  native  or  inhabitant  of  a  city,  veiled 
with  the  freedom  and  liberties  of  it. 

A  citizen  of  Rome  was  diftinguifhed  from  a  ftran- 
ger,  becaufe  he  belonged  to  no  certain  commonwealth 
fubjecl  to  the  Romans.  A  citizen  is  either  by  birth  or 
eleAion  ;  and  fons  may  derive  the  right  from  their  fa- 
thers. To  make  a  good  Roman  citizen,  it  was  necef- 
fary  to  bean  inhabitant  of  Rome, to  be  inroUed  in  one 
of  the  tribes,  and  to  be  capable  of  dignities.  Thofe  to 
whom  were  granted  the  rights  and  privileges  of  Ro- 
man citizens  were  only  honorary  citizens.  It  was  not 
lawful  to  Icourge  a  citizen  of  Rome. 

CITRINUS,  in  Natural  Hijlory,  the  name  of  a  pe- 
culiar fpecies  of  fprig  cryftal,  which  is  of  a  beautiful 
yellow.  Many  of  the  common  cryftals,  when  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  lead  mines,  are  liable  to  be  acci- 
dentally tinged  yellow,  by  an  admixture  of  the  parti- 
cles of  that  metal ;  and  all  thefe,  whether  finer  or 
coarfer,  have  been  too  frequently  confuunded  together 
under  the  name  citrine ;  but  Dr  Hill  has  afcertained 
this  to  be  a  peculiar  fpecies  of  cryftal  different  from 
all  the  others  in  form  as  well  as  in  colour;  and  diftin- 
Ifuifhcd  by  the  name  of  elUpomacroJlylum  lucidum  fia- 
Y  vejcens. 
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vefcens,  pyram'iiJe  brev'i.  It  is  never  found  colourlefs 
like  the  other  cryllals,  but  has  great  variety  of  tinges, 
from  tViat  of  the  deeper  ochres  to  a  pale  lemon-colour. 
It  is  very  plentiful  in  the  Well  Indies,  and  is  fome- 
times  found  in  Bohemia.  Our  jewellers  have  learned 
from  the  French  and  Italians,  who  are  very  fond  of  it, 
to  call  it  citrine  ;  and  often  cut  ilones  for  rings  out  of 
it,  particularly  out  of  the  pyramid,  which  is  always  finer 
than  the  column  ;  and  thefe,  after  they  have  pafied 
through  two  or  three  hands,  are  generally  miilaken  for 
topazes. 

CirRON-TREE.     See  Citrus,  Botany  Index. 

(■iTRON  JVatcT,  a  well-known  ftrong  water  or  cordial, 
which  may  be  thus  made  :  Take  of  fine  thin  lemon- 
peel,  18  ounces;  of  orange-ptel,  pounces;  pertedl 
nutmegs,  4  ounces  ;  the  fined  and  bcft  alcohol  2 
gallons  and  a  half.  Digefl  in  balneo  mariae  for 
one  night  :  draw  cff  with  a  flow  fire  ;  then  add  as 
much  water  as  will  jull  make  the  matter  milky  (which 
will  be  about  7  quarts  or  2  gallons);  and  laftly,  add  2 
pounds  of  fine  fugar.  This  compulition  may  be  im- 
proved by  frefh  elder  flowers,  hung  in  a  cloth  in  the 
head  of  the  flill,  fprinkled  with  ambergris  in  powder, 
or  its  elTence. 

Citron  IVood,  the  wood  of  an  American  tree,  call- 
ed by  the  natives  candle-nvood,  becaufe,  being  cut 
into  fplinters,  it  burns  like  a  candle.  The  tree  is  fre- 
quent in  the  Leeward  Iflands,  and  grows  to  a  confi- 
derable  fize  :  the  leaves  ai'e  like  thofe  of  the  bay-tree, 
but  of  a  finer  green  ;  the  flower  is  fweet,  and  much 
like  thofe  of  the  orange  ;  the  fruit  fucceeding  thefe  is 
black,  and  of  the  fize  of  a  pepper-corn.  The  trunk 
is  fo  like  the  yellow  faunders  in  colour,  that  there  was 
once  an  opinion  that  it  was  the  fame  tree,  and  much 
of  it  was  imported  into  Europe,  and  fold  as  fuch  ;  but 
they  were  foon  found  to  be  different  ;  the  faunders  be- 
ing of  a  fweet  fc'ent,  and  but  moderately  heavy  and 
rcfinous :  but  the  citron-wood  confiderably  heavy, 
yery  oily,  and  of  a  ftrong  fm«ll.  It  is  of  no  known 
ufe  in  medicine  ;  but  is  ufed  in  France  and  Germany 
by  the  turners,  being  a  fine  firm-grained  wood,  and 
taking  a  fine  polifli,  and  with  age  becoming  of  a  very 
l)eautiful  brown. 

CITRUS,  the  CITRON-TREE.  See  Botany  ImUx. 
This  genus  includes  the  citron,  the  lemon,  the  lime, 
the  orange,  of  which  there  are  different  varieties,  the 
fhaddock,  and  the  forbidden  fruit. 

CITTERN,  a  mufical  inllrument  much  refembling 
the  guittar,  for  which  it  has  been  frequently  miftaken. 
Anciently  it  was  cAled  the  cijirum,  and  till  lately  was 
held  in  great  contempt  both  in  France  and  Britain. 
The  practice  on  it  being  very  eafy,  it  was  formerly 
the  amufement  and  recreation  of  lewd  women  and 
their  vifitors,  infomuch,  that  in  many  of  the  old  Eng- 
lifh  dramatic  writers,  it  is  made  the  fymbol  of  a  wo- 
man that  lived  by  proilitution.  It  was  alfo  the  com- 
mon amufement  of  waiting  cuftomers  in  barbers  ftiops, 
as  being  the  moft  eafy  of  all  inftruments  to  play  on, 
and  therefore  it  was  thought  that  almofl  every  body 
could  make  ufe  of  it. 

CITY,  according  to  Cowel,  is  a  town  corporate 
which  hath  a  bifliop  and  cathedral  church;  and  is  call- 
ed civitas,  oppidum,  and  urbs  :  civitai,  in  regard  it  is 
governed  by  juftice  and  order  of  magiftracy  ;  o/>J>i- 
tbim,  because  it  contaios  a  great  number  wf  inhabi- 


tants ;  and  urh,  becaufe  it  is  in  due  form  furrounded      C'ty. 
with  walls.  i    '•* 

Kingdoms  have  been  faid  to  contain  as  many  cities 
as  they  have  feats  of  archbifliops  and  bifliops  ;  but,  ac- 
cording to  Blount,  city  is  a  word  that  hath  obtained 
fince  the  conquell ;  for,  in  the  time  of  the  Saxons, 
there  were  no  cities,  but  all  the  great  towns  were 
called  bu'ghs,  and   even  London  was  then   called  Lcn-  ' 

donburgh,  as  the  capital  of  Scotland  is  called  Eilinbtiriln 
And  long  after  the  conqueil  the  word  city  Is  ufed  pro- 
mifcuoully  with  the  burgh,  as  in  the  charter  of  Leice-  ' 

fter,  whei  e  it  is  botli  called  civitas  and  burgus  ;  whicil 
(hows  that  thofe  writers  were  mlilaknn  who  tell  u« 
every  city  was,  or  is,  a  bifliop's  fee.  And  though  tha 
woidx/Vv  fignifies  with  us  fuch  a  town  corporate  as  hath 
ufually  a  bifhop  and  a  cathedral  church,  yet  it  is  not 
always  fo. 

As  to  the  ancient  ftate  of  cities  and  villages,  whiiil 
the  feudal  policy  prevailed,  they  held  of  fome  great 
lord  on  whom  they  depended  for  protection,  and  were 
fubjett  to  his  arbitrary  jurifdiclion.  The  inhabitants 
were  deprived  of  the  natural  and  moft  unalicnablfi 
rights  of  humanity.  They  could  not  difpofe  of  the 
effefts  which  their  own  induftry  had  acquired,  either 
by  a  latter  will  or  by  any  deed  executed  during  their 
life.  They  had  no  right  to  appoint  guardians  for  their 
children  during  their  minority.  Tliey  were  not  per- 
mitted to  marry  without  purchafing  the  confent  of  the 
lord  on  whom  they  depended.  It  once  they  had  com- 
menced a  law-fuit,  they  durft  not  terminate  it  by  an 
accommodation,  becaufe  that  would  have  deprived  the 
lord,  on  whofe  court  they  pleaded,  of  the  perqulfites 
due  to  him  on  pafiing  his  fentence.  Services  «f  vari- ;joj„,y5„', 
ous  kinds  no  lefs  difgraceful  than  oppreffive  were  ex-  Cbarla  V, 
afted  from  them  without  mercy  or  moderation.  The 
fpirit  of  induftry  was  checked  in  fome  cities  by  abfurd 
regulations,  and  in  others  by  unreafonable  exaflions  ; 
nor  would  the  narrow  and  oppreffive  maxims  of  a  mili- 
tary ariftocracy  have  permitted  it  ever  to  rife  to  any 
degree  of  height  or  vigour. 

The  freedom  of  cities  was  firft  eftablifhed  in  Italy,  ' 

owing  principally  to  the  introdudtion  of  commerce. 
As  foon  as  they  began  to  turn  their  attention  towards 
this  objedl,  and  to  conceive  fome  idea  of  the  advan. 
tages  they  might  derive  from  it,  they  became  impa- 
tient to  fliake  off  the  yoke  of  their  infolent  lords,  and 
to  eftablifli  among  themtelves  fuch  a  free  and  equal 
government  as  would  render  property  fecure  and  in- 
duftry  flourlftiing.  The  German  emperors,  cfpecially 
thofe  of  the  Franconlan  and  Siiabian  lines,  as  the  feat 
of  their  government  was  far  diftant  from  Italy,  poffefled 
a  feeble  and  imperftft  jiirifdiftion  in    that  country,  I 

Their  perpetual  quarrels,  either  with  the  popes  or  their  | 

own  turbulent  vaffals,  diverted  their  attention  from  the  ' 

interior  police  of  Italy,  and  gave  conftant  employment  ' 

for  their  arms.  Thefe  circumftances  induced  fome  of 
the  Italian  cities  towards  the  beginning  of  the  i  ith 
century,  to  affunie  new  privileges  ;  to  unite  together 
more  clofely,  and  to  form  themielves  into  b  )dies  poli- 
tic, under  the  government  of  laws  eftablifhed  by  com- 
mon confent.  The  rights  which  many  cities  acquired 
by  bold  ur  fortunate  ulurpations,otiiers  purchaicd  from  I 

the  emperors,  who   deemed   thennlclves  gainers  when  ; 

they  received  large  fums  for  lmmunitir^  which  they 
were  DO  lunger  able  to  withhold  ;  and  fome  cities  ob- 
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City,  tained  them  gratuitoufly  from  the  facih'ty  or  generofi- 
~~Y~~-  ty  of  the  pinces  on  whom  they  depended.  The  great 
increafe  of  wealth  which  the  crufades  brought  into 
Italy,  occafioned  a  new  kind  of  fermentation  and  ac- 
tivity in  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  excited  fuch  a 
general  paflion.for  liberty  and  independence,  tliat,  he- 
fore  the  conclufion  tif  the  lail  crufade,  all  the  confider- 
able  cities  in  that  country  had  cither  purchafed  or  had 
extorted  large  immunities  from  the  emperors. 

This  innovation  was  not  long  known  in  Italy  before 
it  made  its  way  into  France.  Louis  the  Grofs,  in  or- 
der  to  create  fume  power  that  might  counterbalance 
thofe  potent  vaflals  who  controlled  or  gave  law  to  the 
crown,  firft  adopted  the  plan  of  conferring  new  privi- 
leges on  the  towns  fituated  within  his  own  domain. 
Thefe  privileges  were  called  charters  of  communily,  by 
'  which  he  enfranchifed   the  inhabitants,    aholilhed   all 

marks  of  fervitude,  and  formed  them  into  corporations 
or  bodies  politic,  to  be  governed  by  a  council  and  ma- 
gillrates  of  tlieir  own  nomination,  Theie  maglftrates 
had  the  right  of  adraini;lering  juiUce  within  their  ovi'n 
precinfts  ;  ot  levying  taxes  j  of  ernbodying  and  train- 
ing to  arms  the  militia  of  the  town,  which  took  the 
field  when  required  by  the  fovereign  under  the  com- 
-inand  of  officers  appointed  by  the  community.  The 
great  barons  iinitated  the  example  of  their  monarch, 
and  granted  like  immunities  to  the  towns  within  their 
territories.  They  had  waited  fuch  great  fums  in  their 
expeditions  to  the  Holy  Land,  that  they  were  eager  to 
lay  hold  on  this  new  expedient  for  raifing  money  by  the 
fale  of  thofe  charters  of  liberty.  '1  hough  the  conftitu- 
tion  of  communities  was  as  repugnant  to  their  maxims 
of  policy  as  it  was  adverfe  to  their  power,  they  difre- 
garded  remote  confequences  in  order  to  obtain  prcfent 
relief.  In  lefs  than  two  centuries,  fervitude  was  abo- 
lilhed  in  molt  of  ^le  cities  of  France,  and  they  became 
free  corporations,  infiead  of  dependent  villages  without 
jurifdiction  or  privileges.  Much  about  the  lame  period 
the  great  cities  of  Germany  began  to  acquire  like  im- 
munities, and  laid  the  foundations  of  their  prefent  li- 
berty and  independence.  The  praftice  fpread  quickly 
over  Europe,  and  was  adopted  in  Spain,  England, 
Scotland,  and  all  the  other  feudal  kingdoms. 
<  The  Spaniih  hitlorians  arc  almoll  entirely  filent  con- 
cerning the  origin  and  progrels  of  communities  in  that 
kingdom  ;  fo  that  it  is  irapufiible  to  fix  with  any  degree 
of  certainty,  the  time  and  manner  ot  their  tirlt  intro- 
duction there.  It  appears,  however,  from  Mariana, 
that  in  the  year  1353  eighteen  cities  had  obtained 
a  leat  in  the  Cortes  of  Caltile.  In  Arragon,  cities  feem 
early  to  have  acquired  ixteniive  immunities,  together 
with  a  (hare  in  the  legiflature.  In  the  year  i  1 18,  the 
citizens  of  Saragolfa  had  not  only  obtained  political  li- 
berty, but  they  were  declared  to  be  of  equal  rank  with 
the  nobles  of  the  fecond  clafs  ;  and  many  other  immu- 
nities, unknown  to  perions  in  their  rank  of  life  in  other 
parts  of  Europe,  were  conferred  upon  them.  In  Eng- 
land, the  cllabhlhrnent  ot  eoniniunities  or  corporations 
was  pollcrior  to  the  conquelt.  The  practice  was  bor- 
rowed from  France,  and  the  privileges  granted  by  the 
crown  were  perfectly  limilar  to  thofe  above  enumerated. 
It  is  not  improbable,  that  fome  of  the  towns  in  England 
were  formed  into  corporations  under  the  Saxon  kings; 
and  that  the  charters  grajUed  by  the  kings  of  the  Nor- 
man race  were  not  charters  of  «nfranchifenn«nts  from  a 
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ftate  of  (lavery,  hut  a  confirmation  of  privileges  which 
they  had  already  enjoyed  *.    The  Englidi  cities,  how- 
ever,  were  very  inconfiderable  in  the  12th  century.     A 
clear  proof  of  this  occurs  in  the  hiftory  jull  referred  - 
to.     Fitz-Stephen,  a  contemporary  author,  gives  a  de   * 
fcription  of  the  city  of  London   in  the  reign  of  Hen-  ^ 
ry  II.  and  the  terms  in  which  he  fpeaks  of  its  trade,  . 
its  wealth,  and  the  number  of  its  inhabitants,  would  v, 
fuggeft  no  inadequate  idea  of  its  ftate  at  prefent,  when  p- 
it   is   the   greavelt  and   molt  opulent  city  in   Europe. 
But  all  ideas  of  grandeur  and  magnificence  are  merely 
comparative.      It  appears  from  Peter  of  Blols,    arch- 
deacon of  London,   who  llourifhtd  in  the  fame  reign, 
and  who  had  good  opportunity  of  being  informed,  that 
this  city,  of  which  Fitz-Steplven  gives  fuch  a  pompous 
account,  contained  no  more  than  40,000  inhabitants. 
The  other  cities  were  fmall  in   proportion,  and  in  no 
condition   to   extort  any  extenfive  privileges.      That 
tiie  conftitution  of  the  boroughs  of  Scotland  in  many 
circumllances  refemble   that  of  the  towns  of  Fiance 
and  England,  is  manifeft  from  the  Leges  Burgorum  an- 
nexed to  the  Regiam  Majejiatem. 

CIVET,  a  kind  of  perfume  which  bears  the  name 
of  the  animal  it  is  taken  from,  and  to  which  it  is  pecu- 
liar.     See  Vivsrra, 

Good  civet  is  of  3  clear,  yellowifh,  or  brownifh  co. 
lour  ;  not  fluid  nor  hard,  but  about  the  confiftence  01 
butter  or  honey,  and  uniform  throughout  ;  of  a  very 
ftrong  fmell,  quite  offenfive  when  undiluted,  but  agree- 
able when  *nly  a  fmall  portion  of  civet  is  mixed  with 
a  large  one  of  other  fubftances.  It  unites  eafily  with 
oils  both  expreffed  and  dillilled,  but  not  at  all  with  wa- 
ter or  alcohol  ;  nor  can  h  be  rendered  mifcible 
with  water  by  the  mediation  of  fugar.  The  yolk  of 
an  egg  fcems  to  difpofe  it  to  unite  with  water;  but  io 
a  very  little  while  the  civet  feparates  from  the  hquor, 
and  falls  to  the  bottom,  though  it  does  not  prore  of 
fuch  a  relinous  tenacity  as  when  treated  with  fugar  and 
alcohol.  It  communicates,  however,  fome  fhare  of 
its  fmell  both  to  watery  and  fpirituous  liquors ;  henct 
a  fmall  portion  of  it  is  often  added  in  odoriferous  tine 
tures,  and  lufpended  in  the  ftiUhcad  during  the  diftil- 
lation  of  odoriferous  waters  and  fpirits.  It  is  rarely 
if  ever  employed  for  medicinal  purpofes.  The  Italian* 
make  it  an  ingredient  in  perfumed  oils,  and  thus  ob- 
tain the  whole  of  its  fcent ;  for  oils  wholly  diffolve  the 
fnbltance  of  it.  It  is  very  rare,  however,  to  meet  with 
civet  unadulterated.  The  fubftances  ufually  mixed  with 
it  are  lard  and  butter,  which  agreeing  with  it  in  its 
general  properties,  reader  all  criteria  fordillinguifhing 
the  adulteration  impoiTible.  A  great  trade  of  civet  is 
carried  on  at  Calicut,  Baflbra,  and  other  parts  of  the 
Indies,  and  in  Africa,  where  the  animal  that  produces 
the  perfume  is  found.  Live  civet-cats  are  to  be  fecn 
alio  in  France  and  Holland.  Tlie  French  keep  them 
only  as  a  rarity  ;  but  the  Dutch,  who  keep  a  great  num- 
ber, draw  tlie  civet  from  tliem  for  fale.  It  is  mjflly 
ufed  by  cilnfectioners  and  perfumers. 

C'/^-cr-o/j/,  the  Enghfh  name  of  the  animal  which 
produces  the  civet.  See  ViviiaaA,  Mammalia  In- 
dex, 

CIVIC  caowN,  waj  a  crown  given  by  the  ancient 
Romans  to  any  foldier  who  had  favcd  the  life  of  a  ci- 
tizen In  an  engagement. 

The  civic  crown   was  reckoned  more  honourable 
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than  any  otlicr  crown,  though  compofed  of  no  better 
materials  than  oak  boughs.  Plutarch,  in  the  life  of 
C.  M.  Corlolanus,  accounts  as  follows  for  ufing  on 
this  occafion  the  branches  of  this  tree  before  all  others  : 
hecaufe,  fays  he,  the  oaken  wreath  being  facred  to 
Jupiter,  the  great  guardian  of  their  city,  they  thought 
it  the  moft  proper  ornament  for  him  who  had  pre- 
ferved  the  life  of  a  citizen.  Pliny  *,  fpeaking  of  the 
honour  and  privileges  conferred  on  thofe  who  had 
merited  this  crown,  fays,  "  They  who  had  once  ob- 
tained it,  might  wear  it  always."  When  they  appeared 
at  the  public  fpedacles,  the  fenate  and  people  rofe  to 
do  them  honour,  and  they  took  their  feats  on  thefe 
occafions  among  the  fenators.  They  were  not  only 
perfonally  excufed  from  all  troublefome  offices,  but 
procured  the  fame  immunity  for  their  father  and  grand- 
father by  the  father's  fide. 

CIVIDAD  de-las-Palmas,  the  capital  town  of 
the  ifland  of  Canary,  with  a  bifhop's  fee,  and  a  good 
harbour.  The  honfes  are  well  built,  two  ftories  high, 
and  flat-roofed.  The  cathedral  is  a  very  haudfome 
ftrufture  ;  and  the  inhabitants  are  gay  and  rich.  The 
air  is  temperate,  and  free  from  extremes  of  heat  and 
cold.  It  is  defended  by  a  fmall  caftle  feated  on  a  hill. 
W.  Long.  14.  35.  N.  Lat.  28.  o. 

Cii'iDAD  Real,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  New  Caftile,  and 
capital  of  La  Mancha.  The  inhabitants  are  noted  for 
drefiifig  leather  extremely  well  for  gloves.  W.  Long. 
4.  15.  N.  Lat.  39.  2. 

CiyiBAD  Roderigo,  a  ftrong  and  confidcrable  town 
ef  Spain,  in  the  kingdom  of  Leon,  with  a  bifliop's  fee. 
It  is  feated  in  a  fertile  country,  on  the  river  Aquada, 
in  W.  Long.  6.  52.  N.  Lat.  40.  38. 

CifiDAD-dl-Friuli,  a  fmall  but  ancient  town  of  Italy, 
in  Friuli,  and  in  the  territory  of  Venice;  feated  on  the 
river  Natifona.     E.  Long.  13.  25.  N.  Lat.  46.  i  j. 

CIVIL,  in  a  general  fenfe,  fomething  that  regards 
the  policy,  public  good,  or  peace,  of  the  citizens  or 
fubjefts  of  the  ftate  ;  in  which  fenfe  we  fay,  civil  go- 
vernment, civil  law,  civil  right,  civil  war,   &c. 

Civil,  in  a  popular  fenfe,  is  applied  to  a  complai- 
fant  and  humane  behaviour  in  the  ordinary  intercourfe 
of  life.      See  Civility. 

Civil,  in  a  legal  fenfe,  is  alfo  applied  to  the  ordi- 
nary procedure  in  an  aftion,  relating  to  fome  pecuniary 
matter  or  intercll ;  in  which  fenfe  it  is  oppofed  to  cri- 
minal. 

Civil  Death,  any  thing  that  cuts  off  a  man  from 
civil  fociety  ;  as  a  condemnation  to  the  galleys,  perpe- 
tual bani{hment,  condemnation  to  death,  outlawry',  and 
excommnnication. 

CiFiL  Law,  is  properly  the  peculiar  law  of  each  ftate, 
country,  or  city  ;  but  what  we  ufually  mean  by  the 
civil  law,  is  a  body  of  laws  compofed  out  of  the  bell 
Roman  and  Grecian  laws,  compiled  from  the  laws  of 
nature  and  nations ;  and,  for  the  moft  part,  received 
and  obferved  throughout  all  the  Roman  dominions  for 
above  1200  years.     See  Law  Index. 

It  was  firft  brought  over  into  England  by  Theobald 
a  Norman  abbot,  who  was  elefted  to  the  fee  of  Can- 
terbury  in  11 38;  and  he  appointed  a  profeflbr,  viz. 
Roger  furnamcd  Ficarlus,  in  the  univerfity  of  Oxford, 
to  teach  it  to  the  people  of  this  country.  Never, 
thelefs,  it  gained  ground  very  flowly.  King  Ste- 
phen ilTued  a  proclamation,  prohibiting  the  lludy  of 


It.     And  though  the  clergy  were  attached  to  it,  the  Civil  Law 
laity   rather  wilhed  to  preferve  the  old  coiiftitution.  II 

However,    the  zeal  and  influence  of  the  clergy  pre-  .' 

vailed  ;  and  the  civil  law  acquired  great  reputation 
from  the  reign  of  King  Stephen  to  the  reign  of  King 
Edward  the  III.  both  incluiive.  Many  tranfcripts  of  Ju- 
ftinian's.Inftitute  are  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  our 
ancient  authors,  particularly  of  BraAon  and  Fleta  ; 
and  Judge  Blackftone  obferves,  that  the  common  lavr 
would  have  been  loft  and  overrun  by  the  civil,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  incident  of  fixing  the  court  of  com- 
mon pleas  In  one  certain  fpot,  and  the  forming  the 
profeffion  of  the  municipal  law  Into  an  aggregate  body. 

It  Is  allowed,  that  the  civil  law  contains  all  the  prin- 
ciples of  natural  equity  ;  and  that  nothing  can  be  bet- 
ter calculated  to  form  good  fenfe  and  found  judgment. 
Hence,  though  Id  feveral  countries  It  has  no  other  au- 
thority but  that  of  reafon  and  juftice,  it  Is  everywhere 
referred  to  for  authority.  It  is  not  received  at  this 
day  in  any  nation  without  fome  alterations;  and  fome- 
times  the  feudal  law  is  mixed  with  It,  or  general  and 
particular  cuftoms  ;  and  often  ordinances  and  ftatutei 
cut  off  a  great  part  of  it. 

In  Turkey,  the  Bafilics  are  only  ufed.  In  Italy, 
the  canon  law  and  cuftoms  have  excluded  a  good  part 
of  it.  In  Venice,  cuftom  hath  almoft  an  abfolute  go- 
vernment. In  the  Milanefe,  the  feudal  lav?,  and  par- 
ticular cuftoms  bear  fway.  In  Naples  and  Sicily,  the 
conftitutions  and  laws  of  the  Lombards  are  faid  to 
prevail.  In  Germany  and  Holland,  the  civil  law  Is 
efteemed  to  be  the  municipal  law  ;  but  yet  many  parts 
of  it  are  there  grown  obfolete  ;  and  others  are  altered, 
either  by  the  canon  law  or  a  different  ufage.  In 
Friezeland,  It  is  obferved  with  more  ftriftnefs  ;  but  In 
the  northern  parts  of  Germany,  the  jus  Saxonicum, 
Lubccenfe,  or  Culmenfe,  is  preferr^  before  It.  In 
Denmark  and  Sweden,  it  liath  fcarce  any  authority  at 
all.  In  France,  only  a  part  of  it  is  received,  and  that 
part  is  In  fome  places  as  a  cuftom3i7  law;  and  in  thofe 
provinces  neareft  to  Italy  it  is  received  as  a  municipal 
written  law.  In  criminal  caufes,  the  civil  law  is  more 
regarded  in  France;  but  the  manner  of  trial  is  regula- 
ted by  ordinances  andedifts.  In  Spain  and  Portugal, 
the  civil  law  is  connected  with  the  jus  regium  and  ct% 
ftom.  In  Scotland,  the  ftatutes  of  the  federunt,  part 
of  the  regix  majeftatis,  and  their  cuftoms,  controul  the 
civil  law. 

In  England,  it  is  ufed  in  the  ecclefiaftical  courti,  in 
the  high  court  of  admiralty,  In  the  court  of  chivalry, 
in  the  two  univerfities,  and  In  the  courts  of  equity  ; 
yet  in  all  thefe  it  is  reftrained  and  direAedby  the  com- 
mon law. 

CiytL  Society.      See  Law  Index. 

CiyiL  State,  In  the  Britifh  polity,  one  of  the  gene- 
ral divifions  of  the  Laity,  comprehending  all  orders  of 
men  from  the  higheft  noblemen  to  the  meaneft  peafant 
that  are  not  included  under  the  Military  or  Mari- 
time ftates  ;  though  it  may  fometimes  Include  indivi- 
duals of  thefe  as  well  as  of  the  Clergy  ;  fince  a  noble- 
man, a  knight,  a  gentleman,  or  a  peafant,  may  become 
cither  a  divine,  a  foldier,  or  a  feaman.  The  dlvifion 
of  this  ftate  is  into  Nobility  and  Commonalty.  See 
thefe  articles. 

Civil  War,  a  war  between  people  of  the  fame  ftate, 
or  the  citizens  of  the  fame  city. 
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■       CirtL  Tear,  is  the  leg^l  year,  or  annual  account  of 

time,  \^'hich  every  government   appoints  to  be  ufed 

^  within  irs  own  dominions  ;   and  is  fo  called  in  contra- 

diftinftion  to  the  natural  year,  which  is  meafured  ex- 

aftly  by  the  revolution  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 

CIVILIAN,  in  general,  denotes  forrething  belong, 
ing  to  the  civil' law  ;  but  more  efpecially  the  dodlors 
and  profeffors  therof  are  called  civilians. 

CIVILITY,  a  term  uled  in  common  life  as  fyno- 
nymous  with  complaifance  or  good  breeding. 

Civility  is  juftly  inculcated  by  didaftic  writers  as  a 
duty  of  no  flight  confideration.  Without  civility,  or 
goodbreedmg,  a  court  would  be  the  feat  ot  violence 
and  defolation.  There,  ill  the  paflions  are  in  fermen- 
tation ;  becaufe  all  purfue  what  but  few  can  obtain  ; 
there,  if  enemies  did  not  embrace,  they  would  (lab  ; 
there,  fmiles  are  often  put  on  to  conceal  tears  ;  there, 
mutual  fcrvices  are  profcfled,  while  mutual  injuries  arc 
intended  ;  and  there,  the  guile  of  the  ferpent  fimulatcs 
the  gentlenefs  of  the  dove.  To  what  a  degree  muil 
good-breeding  adorn  the  beauty  of  truth,  when  it  can 
thus  foften  the  deformity  of  fallehood  ?  On  this  fubjeft 
we  have  the  following  elegant  obfervations  in  Knox's 
Effays,  N°  95. 

"  However  juft  the  complaints  of  the  mifery  of 
life,  yet  great  occafions  for  the  difplay  of  beneficence 
and  liberality  do  not  often  occur.  But  there  is  an 
hourly  neceffity  for  the  little  kind  offices  of  mutual  ci- 
Tility.  At  the  fame  time  that  they  give  pleafure  to 
others,  they  add  to  cur  own  happinefs  and  improvement. 
Habitual  afls  of  kindnefs  have  a  powerful  effefl  in 
foftening  the  heart.  An  intercourfe  with  poli(hed  and 
humane  company  tends  to  improve  the  difpofition,  be- 
caufe  it  requires  a  conformity  of  manners.  And  it  is 
certain,  that  a  fer.fe  of  decorum,  and  of  a  proper  ex- 
ternal behaviour,  \yill  reftrain  thofe  whofe  natural  tem- 
per  would  otherwilc  break  out  in  acrimonious  and 
petulant  converfation.  Even  the  affeAation  of  philan- 
thropy will  in  time  contribute  to  realife  it.  The  plea- 
fure refulting  from  an  aft  of  kindnefs  naturally  excites 
a  wifh  to  repeat  it ;  and  indeed  the  general  efteera 
which  tlie  character  of  benevolence  procures,  is  fuffi- 
cient  to  induce  thofe  to  wi(h  tor  it  who  only  aft  from 
the  mean  motive*  of  fclf-intercft. 

■•  As  we  are  placed  in  a  world  where  natural  evil 
abound?,  we  ought  to  render  it  fupportablc  to  each 
ether  as  far  as  human  endeavours  can  avail.  All  that 
can  add  a  fweet  ingredient  to  the  bitter  cup  muft  be 
mfuled  Amid  the  multitude  of  thorns,  every  flower 
that  will  grow  muft  be  cultivated  with  care.  But  nei- 
t-he.  pomp  nor  power  are  of  thernfelvesable  to  alleviate 
the  load  of  life.  The  heart  requires  to  be  foothed  by 
fympathy.  A  thoufand  little  attentions  from  aU  around 
us  are  neceffary  to  render  our  days  agreeable.  The 
appearance  of  negleft  in  any  of  thofe  with  whom  we 
arc  conneifted,  ehills  ourbulom  with  chagrin,  or  kindles 
the  fire  of  refentment.  Nothing  rliereforc  feems  fo 
likely  to  enfure  happinefs  as  our  mutual  endeavours  to 
promote  it.  Our  fingle  endeavours,  originating  and 
terminating  in  ourfelves,  are  ufualiy  unfucccfsful.  Pro- 
vidence  has  taken  care  to  fecure  that  intercourfe  which 
is  neceffary  to  the  exiltence  of  fociety,  by  rendering  it 
the  greateft  fweetener  of  human  life. 

"  By  reciprocal  attentions  we-are  enabled  tobecoD  c 


beneficent  wfthout  <spence.     A  fmile,  an  affable  ad-   Civlta-tli- 
drefs,  a  look  of  approbation,  are  often  capable  of  giv-     ^'-^'"'■^ 
ing  a  greater  pleafure   than  pecuniary  benefits  can  be- ci^if^'-j-^j.^ 
ftow.   The  mere  participation  of  the  (Indies  and  amufe-     chino. 
ments  of  others,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  gratifies  our-  '— v       '' 
felves,  is  often  an  aft  of  real  humanity  ;  bccaufe  others 
would  not  enjoy  them  without  companions.  A  fricndlyi 
vifit  in  a  folitary  hour,  is  often  a  greater  aft  of  kind- 
nefs than  a  valuable  prefent. 

•'  It  19  really  matter  of  furprife,  that  thofe  who  arc 
diflinguilhed  by  rank  and  opulence  fhould  ever  be  un- 
popular in  their  neighbourhood.  They  mull  know  the  •» 
value  of  popularity  ;  and  furely  nothing  is  more  eaCly 
obtained  by  a  fuperiur.  Their  notice  confers  honour, 
and  the  afpiring  heart  of  man  Is  always  dcliglited  with 
diflinftion.  A  gracious  look  from  them  liiflufes  hap- 
pinefs on  the  lower  ranks.  But  it  ufualiy  happens, 
that  an  overgrown  rich  man  is  not  the  favourite  of  a 
neighbouring  country  ;  and  it  is  unfortunate,  that 
pride  or  inadvertence  often  ;. event  men  from  afting 
the  godlike  part  of  making  others  happy,  even  when 
they  might  do  it  without  inconvenience  to  theniitlves." 

CIVITA-dj-Penn.i,  an  ancient  town  of  Italy,  in 
the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  in  the  Farther  Abruzzo, 
with  a  bifliop's  fee.  It  is  fituated  near  the  river  Sali- 
ne, 25  miles  nonh-eall  of  Aquila.  E.  Long.  13.  3. 
N.  Lat.  42.  25. 

Cii  ird  Cajiellanat  a  town  of  Italy,  in  St  Peter's 
patrimony,  feated  on  a  rivtr,  which,  fevcn  miles  from 
thence,  falls  into  the  Tiber.  E.  Long.  13.  5.  N.  Lat, 
42.  15, 

CiyiTA  Turchino,  a  place  in  Italy,  about  two  miles 
north  of  the  to'Vi-n  of  Corneto  in  the  patrimony  of 
St  Peter.  It  is  a  hill  of  an  oblong  form,  the  fummit 
of  which  is  almofl  one  continued  plain.  From  the. 
quantity  of  medals,  intaglios,  fragments  of  infcrip- 
tions,  &c.  that  are  occafionally  found  here,  this  is  be- 
lieved to  be  the  very  fpot  where  the  ancient  and 
powerful  city  of  Tarquinii  once  Hood.  At  prefent  it 
is  only  one  continued  field  of  corn.  On  the  fouth- 
eaft  fide  of  it  runs  the  ridge  of  a  hill  which  unites  it 
to  Corneto.  This  ridge  is  afleaft  three  or  four  miles 
in  length,  and  almofl  entirely  covered  with  artificial 
hillocks,  called  by  the  inhabitants  mav.ti-rofft.  About 
twelve  of  thefe  hillocks  have  at  different  times  been, 
opened  ;  and  in  every  one  of  them  have  been  found 
fcveral  fubterrancan  apartments  cut  out  of  the  folid 
rock.  Thefe  apartments  arc  of  various  forms  and  di- 
menfions  ;  fome  confift  of  a  large  outer  room,  and  a 
fmall  one  within  ;  others  of  a  Imall  room,  at  the  firll 
entrance,  and  a  large  one  within  ;  others  are  fup- 
ported  by  a  column  of  the  folid  rock  left  in  the  centre, 
with  openings  on  every  part  The  entrance  to  them 
all  is  by  a  door  about  five  feet  high,  by  two  and  a. 
half  broad.  Some  of  them  have  no  light  but  from, 
the  doorj  while  others  feem  to  have  had  a  fmail  hght 
from  above,  through  a  hole  of  a  pyramidal  form,. 
Many  of  thefe  apartments  have  an  elevated  port  that 
runs  all  round  the  wall,  being  a  part  ol  the  rock  left 
for  that  purpofe.  The  moveables  found  in  tliele  apart- 
ments cunfill  chiefly  of  EtruCcaa  vafes  of  various  forms. 
in  fomc  indeed  liave  been  found  fome  plain  larcophagi 
of  ftone,  with  bones  in  them.  The  whole  of  thefe 
apartments  arc  fluccoed,  and  ornamented  in  various. 
6  manners ; 
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manners  :  fome  indeed  are  plain  ;  but  others,  particu- 
larly three,  are  richly  adorn^fd,  havinc;  a  double  row 
of  Elrufcan  infcriptions  running  round  the  upper  part 
of  the  walls,  and  under  them  a  kind  of  frieze  of  fi- 
gures in  painting  ;  fome  have  an  ornament  under  the  fi- 
gures, which  feems  to  fupply  the  place  of  an  archi- 
trave. The  paintings  feem  to  be  in  frefco  ;  and  in 
general  refemble  thofe  which  are  ufually  feen  upon 
Etrufcan  vafes ;  though  fome  of  them  are  perhaps 
fuperior  to  any  thing  ae  yet  feen  of  the  Etrufcan  art 
in  painting.  In  general  they  are  flight,  but  well  con- 
ceived  ;  and  prove,  that  the  artill  was  capable  of  pro- 
ducing things  more  ftudicd  and  better  finiOied ;  though, 
in  fuch  a  fubterraneous  fituation,  the  delicacy  of  a  fi- 
nilhed  work  would  in  a  great  meafure  have  been 
tlnown  away.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  among 
the  immenfe  number  of  thefe  apartments  that  yet  re- 
main to  be  opened,  many  paintings  and  infcriptions 
may  be  found  fufficient  to  form  a  very  uftful  and  en- 
tertaining work.  At  prefcnt  this  great  fcene  of  anti- 
quities is  almoft  entirely  unknown,  even  in  Rome.  Mr 
Jenkins,  refident  at  Rome,  was  the  firft  Englilhmaii 
who  vifited  it. 

CtriTA-l^ecchia,  a  fea-port  town  of  Italy  in  the  pa- 
trimony of  St  Peter,  with  a  good  harbour  and  an 
arfenal.  Here  the  Pope's  galleys  are  ftationed,  and  it 
-has  lately  been  made  a  free  port  ;  but  the  air  is  very 
unwholefome.     E.  Long.  12.  31.  N.  Lat.  45.  5. 

CIVOLI,  or  CiGOLl,  Lewis,  an  Italian  painter, 
wliofe  family  name  was  Cardi,  was  born  at  the  caftle 
of  Cigoli,  in  Tufcany,  in  the  year  i  ^59.  His  ecce  ho- 
mo, which  he  performed  as  a  trial  of  fl<ill  with  Barochio 
and  Michael  Angelo  de  Caravaggio,  was  judged  better 
than  thofe  executed  by  them.  He  excelled  in  de- 
Figning,  and  was  employed  by  the  popes  and  princes  of 
his  time.     He  died  at  Rome  in  1613. 

CIUS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  town  and  river  of 
Bithynia,  which  gave  name  to  the  Sinus  Cianus.  The 
town  was  afterwards  called  Prujfia,  Cius  having  been 
deftroyed  by  Philip  father  of  Perfeus,  and  rebuilt  by 
Prufias  king  of  Bithynia.  In  the  river,  Hylas,  the  fa- 
vourite boy  of  Hercules,  was  drowned  ;  (ApoUonius 
Rhodius). 

CLAC,  among  countrymen.  To  clack  wool,  is  to 
cut  off  the  fiieep's  mark,  whidi  makes  the  weight  lefs, 
and  yields  lefs  cuftom  to  the  king. 

CLACKMANNAN,  the  name  of  a  fmall  fiiire  in 
Scotland,  not  exceeding  eight  miles  in  length  and  five 
in  breadth.  It  is  bounded  on  the  fouth  by  the  frith 
of  Forth  ;  on  the  north  and  weft  by  Perthfhire  ;  and 
on  the  eaft  by  Fife.  The  country  is  plain^  and  fertile 
towards  the  frith,  producing  corn  and  pafture  in  abun- 
dance. It  likewife  yields  great  quantities  of  excellent 
coal,  which  is  exported  to  England,  France,  and  Hol- 
land. It  is  watered  by  the  rivers  Forth  and  Devan, 
and  joins  the  Ihiie  of  Kinrofs  in. fending  a  member  al- 
ternately to  parliament. 

Population  of  the  different  Parijhes  in  this  County  at  tivo 
Periods. 
In  17J5.  In  1790—1798. 


Alloa, 
Clackmannan, 


5816 


4802 
2528 


4     ] 
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In  1755- 

111  1790—1798. 

Cladm»«.» 

Dollar, 

517 

510 

naji 

,11 

Tillicoultry, 

757 

909 

Clamp. 

9003 

8749 

8749 

Decreafe, 


2J4 


•  Smw. 
Hip. 


Clackmannan,  a  fmall  town  of  Scotland,  and  ca- 
pital of  the  county  of  that  name,  is  fituated  on  the 
northern  iTiore  ot  the  Forth,  in  W.  Long.  3.  40. 
N.  Lat.  56.  15.  It  ftands  on  a  hill,  on  the  top  of  which 
is  the  callle,  comraandlng  a  noble  profpeft.  It  was 
long  the  feat  of  the  chief  of  the  Bruccs,  who  was  here- 
ditary Iheriff  of  the  county  before  the  jurifdiftions  were 
abolilhed.  The  large  fquare  tower  is  called  after  the 
name  of  Robert  Bruce,  whofe  great  fword  and  cafqu6 
are  Hill  prelerved  here.  The  hill  is  prettily  wooded  ; 
and,  with  the  tower,  forms  a  piiSurefque  objeft.  Clack* 
mannan  is  llill  the  feat  of  the  Bruces  of  Kennet. 

CLAGENFURT,  a  ftrong  town  of  Germany,  and 
capital  of  Carinthia,  fituated  in  E.  Long.  13.  56. 
N.  Lat.  46.  50. 

CLAGET,  William,  an  eminent  and  learned  di- 
vine, born  in  1646.  He  was  preacher  to  the  fociety 
of  Gray's  Inn,  which  employment  he  exercifed  until 
he  died  in  1688,  being  then  alfo  one  of  the  king's 
chaplains.  Archbifhop  Sharp  gives  him  an  excellent 
charadter  ;  and  Bi'hop  Burnet  has  ranked  him  among 
thofe  worthy  men  whofe  lives  and  labours  contributed 
to  refcue  the  church  from  the  reproaches  which  the 
follies  of  others  had  drawn  upon  it.  Dr  Claget  pu- 
bhflied  feveral  ththgs  ;  but  his  principal  work  is  his 
"  Difcourfe  concerning  the  Operations  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  :"  nor  muft  it  be  forgotten  that  he  was  one  of 
thofe  excellent  divines  who  made  a  noble  ftand  againft 
the  defigns  of  James  II.  to  introduce  popery.  Four 
volumes  of  his  fcrmons  were  publilhed  after  his  death 
by  his  brother  Nicholas  Claget,  archdeacon  of  Sud- 
bury, father  of  Nicholas  Claget  afterwards  bilhop  of 
Exeter. 

CLAIM,  in  Latv,  a  challenge  of  intereft  in  any 
thing  that  is  in  the  polTeflion  of  another. 

CLAIR,  obfcure.      See  CLAko-ObJcura. 

CLAIRAULT,  Alexis,  of  the  French  acade- 
my  of  fciences,  was  one  of  the  moft  illuilrious  mathe- 
maticians in  Europe.  He  read  to  the  academy  in 
1726,  when  he  was  not  13  years  old,  ''A  Memoir 
upon  Four  new  Geometrical  Curves  of  his  own  inven- 
tion ;"  and  fupported  the  cliarafter  ho ■  thus  laid  a 
foundation  for  by  various  publications  trum  time  to 
time.  He  publilhed  FJemeiis  de  Geometrie,  174 1,  in 
8vo  ;  Ehniens  d' Algehre,  1 746,  in  8vo  ;  Thcorie  de  la 
Figure  de  la  Terre,  1743,  '"  ^^'^  '  fables  de  la  Lune, 
1754,  '"  ^^""  ^^  "^^  concerned  alio  in  the  yournat 
de  Scavans,  which  he  furnifiicd  with  many  excellent  ex- 
tradts.  He  died  in  1765.  He  was  one  of  the  acade- 
micians who  were  fent  into  the  north  to  determine  the 
figure  of  the  earth. 

CLAM,  in  Zoology,  a  fliell-fifli.     See  Venus. 

CLAMP,  a  piece  of  wood  joined  another. 

Clam-p  is  likewife  the  term  for  a  pile  of  unbumt 

bricks 
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bricks  built  up  for  burning.  Thefe  clamps  are  built 
much  after  the  fame  manner  as  arches  are  built  in  kilns, 
viz.  with  a  vacuity  betwixt  each  brick's  breath  for  the 
Sre  to  afcend  by  ;  but  with  this  diifereiicc,  that  in- 
flead  of  arching,  they  triifs  over,  or  over-fpan  ;  that  is, 
the  end  of  one  brick  is  laid  about   half  way  over  the 
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fo  natural  to  the  human  mind.     How  formidable  were      Clip 
nobles  at  the  head  of  follower?,  who,  counting  that         H 
caufe  juft  and  honourable  which  their  chief  approved,  ^J^^^jf^ 
weve  ever  ready    to   take  the  field  at  his  command, 
and  to  facrifice  their  lives  in  defence  of  his  perfon  or 
of  his  tame  !   Againft  fuch  men  a  kinij  contended  with 


end  of  another,  and  fo  till  both  fides  meet  within  half  great  difadvantage  ;  and  that  cold  fervice,  which  money 

8  brick's  length,  and  then  a  binding  brick  at  the  top  purchafes,  or  authority  extorts,  was  not  an  equal  match 

finifhes  the  arch.  for  their  ardour  and  zeal. 

Cl.imp  in  aJLip,  denotes  a  piece  of  timber  applied  to  Some  imagine  the  word  c/un  to  be  only  a  corruption 

a  mad  or  yard  to  prevent  the  wood  from  burfting  ;  and  of  the  Roman  colonia  ;  but  Mr  Whittaker  aflerts  it  to 

alfo  a  thick  plank  lying  fore  and  aft  under  the  beams  be  purely  B;itifli,  and  to  ilgnify  a  family. 

of  the  firft  orlop,  or  fecund  deck,  and  is  the  fame  that  CLAP,  in  Medicine,  the  firil  llage  of  the  venereal 


the  riling  timbers  are  to  tlie  deck. 

Ci.-'MP-Nails,  fuch  nails  as  are  ufed  to  fallen  on 
clamps  in  the  building  or  repairing  of  (hips. 

CLAMPETIA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  town  of 
the  Brutli,  one  of  thofe  which  revolted  from  Hanni- 
bal (Livy)  ;  called  Lampella  by  Polybius.  Now 
yim.tntiii,  or  AT.mtia,  a  town  of  Calabria  Ultra,  near 
the  bay  of  Eupheraia.     E.  Long.  16.  20.   N.  Lat.  39. 

'5- 

CL.A.MPING,   in  joinery,   is  the  fitting  a  piece  of 

board  with  the  grain  to  another  piece  of  board  crofs 
the  grain.  Thus  the  ends  of  tables  are  commonly 
clamped,  to  prevent  their  warping 

CLANDESTINE,  any  thing  done  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  parties  concerned,  or  without  the  pro- 
per folemnities.  Thus  a  marriage  is  faid  to  be  claiide- 
ftine,  when  performed  without  the  publication  of  bans, 
the  confent  of  parents,  £:c. 

CLANS,  in  hiftory,  and  particularly  in  that  of  Scot- 
land. The  nations  which  overran  Europe  were  origi- 
nally  divided  into  many  Imall  tribes  ;  and  when  they 
came  to  parcel  out  the  lands  which  they  had  conquer- 
ed, it  was  natural  for  every  chieftain  to  bellow  a  por- 
tion, in  the  firft  place,  upon  thofe  of  his  own  tribe  or 
family.  Thefe  all  held  their  lands  of  him  ;  and  as  the 
fafety  of  each  individual  depended  on  the  general 
union,  thefe  fmall  focieties  clung  together,  and  were 
diftinguifhed  by  fome  common  appellation,  either  pa- 
tronymical  or  local,  long  before  the  introduAion  of 
furnames  or  enfigns  armorial.  But  when  thefe  be- 
came common,  the  cefcendants  and  relations  of  every 
chieftain  afTumed  the  fame  name  and  arms  with  him  ; 
Other  v^iffals  were  proud  to  imitate  their  example  ; 
and  by  degrees  they  were  communicated  to  all  thofe 
who  held  of  the  fame  fuperior.  Thus  clanfhips  were 
formed  ;  and  in  a  generation  or  two,  that  confangui- 
nity,  which  was  at  firft  in  a  great  ineafuie  imaginary, 
was  believed  to  be  real.  An  artificial  union  was  con- 
verted into  a  natural  one  :  men  willingly  followed  a 
kader,  whom  they  regarded  both  as  the  fuperior  of 
their  lands  and  the  chief  of  their  blood  ;  and  ferved 
him  not  only  with  the  fidelity  of  vaffais,  but  the  affec- 
tion of  friends.  In  the  other  feudal  kingdoms,  we 
may  obferve  furji  unions  as  we  have  defciibed,  im- 
pcrfcftly  formed  ;  but  in  Scotland,  whether  they  were 
the  produftion  of  chance,  or  the  effeft  of  policy,  or 
ftrengthencd    by    their    preferving    their    geaealogies 

both  genuine  and  fabulous,  clanfhips  were  univerfal.     fouth  roy,  in  contiadiftinittion  to  norroy. 
Surh  a  confederacy  might  be  overcome  ;  it   could  not  CLARENDON,   ConJIllutlons  of,  certain  confti'tu- 

bc  broken  ;  and  no  change  of  manner  or  govern-  tions  made  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  A.  D.  I164,  in 
ment  has  been  able,  in  fome  parts  of  the  kingdom,  to  a  parliament  held  at  Clarendon,  whereby  the  king 
iiflolve  affociations  which  are  founded  upon  prejudices      checked  the  power  of  the  pope  and  his  clergy,  and 

greatly 


difeafe,  more  ufually  called  a  Gonorrhoea. 

Cur-Net,  in  birding,  a  fort  of  net  contrived  for 
the  taking  of  larks  with  the  looking-glafs,  by  the  me- 
thod called  daring  or  dorlng.  The  nets  are  fpread 
over  an  even  piece  of  ground,  and  the  larks  are  invi- 
ted to  the  place  by  other  larks  faftened  down,  and  by 
a  looking  glafs  compofed  of  live  pieces,  and  fixed  in  a. 
frame  fo  that  it  is  turned  round  very  fwiftly  back- 
wards and  forwards,  by  means  of  a  cord  pulled  by  a 
perfon  at  a  confiderable  diftance  behind  a  hedge.     6ee 

DoRING. 

CLAR,  or  Claer,  in  Metallurgy,  bone-aflies  per- 
feftly  calcined,  and  finely  powdered,  kept  purpofcly 
for  covering  the  infides  of  Coppels. 

CLARAMONT  POWDER,  a  kind  of  earth,  called 
terra  de  Baira,  from  the  place  where  it  is  found  ;  it 
is  famous  at  Venice,  for  its  efficacy  in  flopping  hemor- 
rhagies  of  all  kinds,  and  in  curing  malignant  fevers. 

Precept  0/" CLARE  constat,  in  Scots  Law,  the 
warrant  of  a  fuperior  for  entering  and  infefting  the  heir 
of  his  former  vaffal,  without  the  interpofition  ofan  in- 
queft. 

Nuns  nf  St  Cl/ire,  were  founded  at  Aflifa  in  Italy, 
about  the  year  1212.  Thefe  nuns  obferved  the  rule 
of  St  Francis,  and  wore  habits  of  the  fame  colour  with 
thofe  of  the  Francifcan  friars  ;  and  hence  were  called 
Menorejfes  ;  and  their  houft,  without  Aldgate,  the  Mi- 
nories,  where  they  were  fettled  when  firft  brought  over 
into  England,  about  the  year  1293.  They  had  onlv 
three  houfes  befides  this. 

Clare,  a  market-town  of  Suffolk,  13  miles  fouth 
of  Bury.  E.Long.  0.35.  N.  Lat.  52.  13.  It  gives 
the  title  of  earl  to  the  duke  of  Newcaftle. 

Clare  is  alfo  the  capital  of  a  county  of  the  fame 
name  in  the  province  of  Connaught,  in  Ireland,  fitua. 
ted  about  17  miles  north-weft  of  Limerick.  W.  Long. 
9.  o.   N.  Lat.  52.  40. 

CLARENCIEUX,  the  fecond  king  at  arms,  fj 
called  from  the  duke  of  Clarence,  to  whom  he  firft  be- 
longed ;  for  Lionel,  3d  fon  to  Edward  III.  having  by 
his  wife  the  honour  of  Clare  in  the  county  of  Tho- 
mond,  was  afterwards  declared  duke  of  Clarence ;  . 
which  dukedom  afterwards  efcheating  to  Edward  IV. 
he  made  this  earl  a  king  at  arms.  His  office  is  to 
marftial  and  difpofe  of  the  funerals  of  ail  the  lower  no- 
bility, as  baronets,  knights,  efquires,  on  the  fouth  fide 
of  the  Trent  ;  whci  ce  he  is  iorattimes  called yurroji  or 
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greatly  nan-owed  the  total  exemption  tliey  claimed      for  tlie  injniieB-done  the  Roman  ftate.     Tliefe  heralds 

from  fccular  jurifdittion.  taking  the  gods  to  witnefs  that  their  demands  were 

C1.AREND0N,  Earl  of.     See  Hyde.  jiift,  one  of  them,  with  a  clear  voice,  demanded  reditu-  ^ 

CLARENNA,  Tabulae,  in   Ancient   Geography,  a  .  tion  within  a  limited  time,  commonly  33  days,  which 

town  of  Vindclicia,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Lycns  and      being  expired  without  reftitution  made,  then  the  patet 


Clara 

II 
Clarhe. 


Danube.  ,Now  Mnin,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  on  the  fouth 
■fide  of  the  Danube,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Lech. 
E.  Long.  II.  o.  N.  Lat.  48.  45. 

CLARENZA,  the  capital  of  a  duchy  of  the  fame 
name  in  the  Morea  ;  it  is  a  fea-port  town,  fituated  on 
■the  Mediterranean.  E.  Long  21.  40.  N.  Lat.  37.  40. 
CLARET,  a  name  given  by  the  French  to  fuch  of 
their  red  wines  as  are  not  of  a  deep  or  high  colour. 
See  Wine. 

CLARICHORD,  or  Mamichorb,  a  itiufical  in- 
ftrumeut  in  form  of  a  fpinet. 

"It  has  49  or  50  ftops,  and  70  firings,  which  bear 
on  five  bridges^  the  firtl  whereof  is  t*ie  highell,  the  reft 
dimiiiifliing  in  pioportion.  Some  of  the  firings  are 
in  uiiifoii,  their  luimbev  being  greater  than  that  of  the 
flops.  There  are  leveral  little  mortoil'es  for  pafTing 
the  jacks,  aimed  with  brafs  hooks,  which  llop  and  raife 
the  chords  iuilcad  ut  the  feather  ufed  in  virginals  and 
fpinets  ;  but  wiiat  dillnigu.ihes  it  moll  is,  that  the 
chords  are  covered  with  pieces  of  cloth,  which  render 
the  found  fwcetcr,  and  deaden  it  fo  that  it  cannot  be 
heard  at  any  cuiifidcrable  dillance  ;  whence  it  comes 
to  be  particularly  in  ufe  among  the  nuns,  who  learn  to 
plav,  and  are  unwilling  to  dllliiib  the  lileuce  of  the  dor. 
initory. 

CLARIFICATION,  the  ad  of  cleaning  or  fining 
any  fluid  from  all  heterogeneous  matter  or  feculencies. 
The  fubllances  ufually  employed  for  clarifying  li- 
quors, are  whites  of  eggs,  blood,  and  ifinglafs.  The 
two  firft  are  ufed  for  fuch  liquors  as  are  clarified  whilft 
boiling  hot  ;  the  laft  for  thofe  which  are  clarified 
in  the  cold,  fuch  as  wines,  &c.  The  whites  of  eggs 
are  beaten  -iip  into  a  froth,  and  mixed  with  the  liquor, 
upon  which  they  unite  with  and  entangle  the  impure 
matters  that  float  in  it  ;  and  prefently  growing 
hard  by  the  heat,  carry  them  up  to  the  furface  in 
form  of  a  fcum,  no  longer  difToluble  in  the  liquid. 
Blood  operates  in  the  fame  manner,  and  is  chiefly  ufed 
in  purifying  the  hrJne  from  which  fait  is  made.  Great 
quantities  of  ifinglafs  are  confumed  for  fining  turbid 
wines.  For  this  purpofe  fome  throw  an  entire  piece, 
about  a  quarter  of  an  ounce,  into  a  wine  caflc  ;  by  de- 
grees the  glue  difTol-.es,  and  forms  a  flcin  upon  the  iur. 
face,  which  at  length  fubfiding,  carries  down  with  it 
the  feculent  matter  which  floated  in  the  wine.  Others 
prevloufly  difl'olve  the  ifinglafs  4  and  having  boiled  it 
down  to  a  flimy  coniiftence,  mix  it  with  the  liquor, 
roll  the  calk  flrongly  about,  and  then  fuffer  it  to  fland 
to  fettle.  Neumann  queftions  the  wholefomenefs  of 
wines  thus  purified,  and  affures  us  that  he  himfelf, 
after  drinking  only  a  few  ounces  of  fack  thus  clarified, 
but  not  fettled  quite  fine,  was  feized  with  ficknefs  and 
vomiting,  followed  by  fuch  a  vertigo,  that  he  could  not 
ftand  upright  for  a  minute  together.  The  giddincfs 
continued  with  a  naufea  and  want  of  appetite  for  feve- 
ral  days. 

CLARIGATIO,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  ceremony 
that  always  preceded  a  formal  declaration  of  war.  It 
was  performed  in  this  manner  :  firll  four  heralds 
crowned  with  vervain  were  fent  to  demand  fatisfadion 


J>atr<7t'if,  or  prince  of  the  heralds,  proceeded  to  the  ene- 
mies frontiers,  and  declared  war. 

CLARII  Apollinis  Fajium  (Strabo,  Pliny),  a 
temple  and  grove  of  Apollo,  lituaied  between  Colo- 
■phon  and  Lebedos,  in  Ionia  :  called  Claios  (Thucydi- 
des,  Ovid).  The  name  alfo  of  a  town  and  mountain 
there  (NIcander)  ;  and  of  a  fountain  (Clemens  Alex- 
andrlnus)  ;  the  waters  of  which  infplred  with  prophe- 
tic  fury.      Clar'nis  the  epithet  of  Apollo  (Strabo). 

CLARION,  a  kind  of  trumuet,  whofe  tube  is  nar. 
rower  and  its  tone  acuter  and  fhriller  than  that  of  the 
common  trumpet.  It  is  faid  that  the  clarion,  now  ufed 
among  the  Moors  and  Portuguefe,  who  borrowed  it 
from  the  Moors,  ferved  anciently  for  a  treble  to  feve- 
ral  trumpets,  which  founded  tenor  and  bafs. 

CLARISSES,  an  order  of  nuns  fo  called  from  tliei'r 
founder  St  Clara  or  St  Clare.  (See  St  Clare).  She 
was  in  the  town  of  Aflifa  in  Italy  ;  and  having  re- 
nounced the  world  to  dedicate  herfelf  to  religion,  gave 
birth  to  this  order  in  the  year  1212  ;  which  compre- 
hends not  only  thofe  nuns  that  follow  the  rule  of  St 
Francis,  according  to  the  flrift  letter,  and  without 
any  niitlgation,  but  thofe  likewife  who  follow  the  fame 
rule  iof'.ened  and  mIti;Tated  by  feveral  popes.  It  is  at 
prcfe  It  one  of  the  moll  flourlfliing  orders  of  nuus  ia 
Europe.  After  Ferdinand  Cortez  had  conquered 
Mexico  for  the  king  of  Spain,  Ilabella  of  Portugal, 
wife  of  the  emperor  Charles  V.  fent  thither  fome  nun» 
of  the  order  of  St  Clara,  who  made  feveral  fettlements 
there.  Near  their  monafteries  were  founded  commu- 
nities of  Indian  young  women,  to  be  inflrufted  by  the 
clarlffcs  in  religion,  and  fuch  works  as  were  fuitable  to 
perfons  of  their  iex.  Thefe  communities  are  fo  con» 
fiderable  that  they  ufually  conlifl  of  four  or  five  hun- 
dred. 

CLARKE,  Dr  Samijel,  a  preacher  and  writer  of 
confidcrable  note  In  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  was, 
during  the  interregnum,  and  at  the  time  of  the  ejec- 
tion, minifler  of  St  Bennet  Fink  in  London.  In  No- 
vember 1 66c,  he,  in  the  name  of  the  Prefbyterian  mi- 
niflers,  prefented  an  addrefs  of  thanks  to  the  king  for 
his  declaration  of  liberty  of  confcience.  He  was  one 
of  the  commifTioners  of  the  Savoy,  and  behaved  on 
that  occafion  with  great  prudence  and  moderation.  He 
fometlmes  attended  the  church  as  a  hearer  and  com- 
municant, and  was  much  elleemed  by  all  that  knew 
him,  for  his  great  probity  and  induftry.  The  moll  va- 
luable of  his  numerous  works  are  faid  to  be  his  Lives 
pf  the  Puritan  Divines  and  other  perfons  of  note,  2a 
of  which  are  printed  in  his  Martyrology  ;  the  reft  ar« 
in  his  Lives  of  fundry  eminent  Perfons  in  this  latter 
Age,  folio  ;  and  his  Marrow  of  Eccleiiaftlcal  Hiftory, 
in  folio  and  quarto.      He  died  in  1680. 

Clarke,  Samuel,  the  fon  of  the  former,  was  fellow 
«f  PcmJ^roke-hall  in  Cambridge  ;  but  was  cjeded  from 
his  fellowfliip  for  refufing  to  take  the  engagements,  as 
he  was  alfo  afterwards  from  his  reiftory  of  Grcndon  in 
Buckinghamflilre.  He  applied  himfelf  early  to  the 
ftudy  of  the  Scriptures,  and  his  Annotations  on  the 
JJible,  printed  together  with  the  facred  text,  is  highly 

commended 
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Ohrke.    enmmcnded  by  Di-  Owen,  Mr  Baxter,  and  Dr  Calamy. 
"■""■>"""'  He  died  i»  1701,  aged  75. 

Clarkf,  Dr  Samuel,  a  very  celebrated  Englifh 
divine,  was  tlie  fon  of  Edward  Clarke,  Efq.  alderman 
lof  T^orwicli,  and  one  of  its  reprefentatives  in  parlia- 
liient  for  feveral  years;  and  born  there  Oftober  11. 
1675.  ^'  ^^*  inftru£led  in  claffical  learning  at  the 
free  fchool  bf  that  town  ;  and  in  1691  removed  thence 
to  Caius  College  in  Cambridge,  where  his  uncommon 
abilities  foon  began  to  difplay  themfdves.  Though 
the  philofophy  of  Des  Cartes  was  at  that  time  the 
cftabli(hed  philofophy  of  the  univerfity,  yet  Clarke 
eafily  mattered  the  new  fj  fteni  of  Newton  ;  and  in  or- 
der to  his  firft  degree  of  arts,  performed  a  public  ex- 
ercife  in  the  fchools  upon  a  queftion  taken  from  it. 
He  greatly  contributed  to  the  cftablifhment  of  the 
Newtonian  philofophy  by  ati  excellent  tranflation  of, 
and  notes  upon,  Rohault's  "  Phyfics,"  which  he  fi- 
!ii(hed  before  he  wa«  22  years  of  age.  The  fyftem  of 
natural  philofophy  then  generally  taught  in  the  univer- 
fity 'vas  that  written  by  Rohault,  founded  altogether 
upon  Cartefian  principles,  and  very  ill  tranflated  into 
Latin.  Clarke  gave  a  new  tranflation,  and  added  to 
it  fuch  notes  as  might  lead  Undents  infenfibly  and  by 
degrees  to  other  and  truer  notions  than  could  be 
found  there.  "  And  this  certainly  (fays  Bifbop  Hoad- 
ly)  was  a  more  prudent  method  of  introducing  truth 
unknown  before,  than  to  attempt  to  throw  afide  this 
tveatife  entirely,  and  write  a  new  one  inftead  of  it. 
The  fucccfs  anfwered  exceedingly  well  to  his  hopes  ; 
and  he  may  jullly  be  ftylcd  a  great  benefaftor  to  the 
univerfity  in  this  attempt.  For  by  this  means  the  true 
philofophy  has,  without  any  noife,  prevailed  ;  and  to 
this  day  his  tranflation  of  Rohault  is,  generally  fpeak- 
ing,  the  (landing  text  for  leftures,  and  his  notes  the 
firft  direftion  to  thofe  who  are  willing  to  receive  the 
reality  and  truth  of  things  in  the  place  of  invention 
and  romance."  Whifton  relates,  that  in  1697,  while 
he  was  chaplain  to  Moore  bifliop  of  Norwich,  he  met 
young  Clarke,  then  wholly  unknown  to  him,  at  a  cof- 
feehoufe  in  that  city  ;  where  they  entered  into  a  con- 
verfatinn  about  the  Cartefian  philofophy,  particularly 
Rohault's  "  Phyfics,"  which  Clarke'6  tutor,  as  he  tells 
tin,  had  put  him  upon  tranflatlng,  "  The  refult  of 
thisconverfation  was  (fays  Whifton),  that  I  was  great- 
ly furprifcd  that  fo  a  young  a  man  as  Clarke  then  was 
ftiould  know  fo  mnch  of  thofe  fublim«  difcoveries, 
which  were  then  almoft  a  fccret  to  all  but  to  a  few 
particular  mathematicians  Nor  did  I  remember  (con- 
tinues he)  above  one  or  two  at  the  moft,  whom  I  had 
then  met  with,  that  feemed  to  know  fo  much  of  that 
philofophy  as  Clarke."  This  tranflation  of  Rohault 
was  Grft  printed  in  1697,  8vo,  There  have  been  four 
editions  of  it,  in  every  one  of  which  improvements 
have  been  made  ;  efpeci.dly  in  the  laft  in  1718,  which 
has  the  following  title  :  'Jacol'i  Rohaulli  Phyjtca.  La- 
tine  vtrl'ti,  rerenfuit,  et  uher'wr'thu!  jam  u-lnnotitionllus, 
IX  illujlryjlm't  Ij'aaci  Neivtoni  Pbilofi-ph'in  maximam  par- 
tem haujfis,  amprifiravil  et  ornavit  S.  C/arle,  S.  T.  P. 
jiccedunt  etiam  in  hac  quarto  editione  novt  aliquot  tabu- 
U  tr'i  incifi,  el  '/Innot  ati  ones  tnu'tum  funt  aufix.  Dr 
John  Clarke,  late  dean  uf  Sarum,  and  our  author's 
brother,  tranflated  this  work  into  Er.glifli,  and  publilh- 
cd  it  in  2  vjls  8vo. 

Afterwards  he  turned  his  thoughtsto  divinity  j  and 
•       Vol.  VI.  Part  I. 
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in  order  to  fit  hinift-lf  for  the  facred  funftion,  he  ftudied  Clarke  j 
the  Old  Teftament  in  the  original  Hebrew,  the  New  "— -v—— 
in  the  original  Greek,  and  the  primitive  Chriftian 
\vriters.  Having  taken  holy  orders,  he  became  ch.ip- 
lain  to  Moore  bifliop  of  Norwich,  who  was  ever  after 
his  conftant  friend  and  patron.  In  1699  he  publilhed 
two  treatifes:  one  entitled  "  Three  practical  Eftays  on 
Baptifm,  Confirmation,  and  Repentance  ;"  the  other, 
"  Some  Reflections  on  that  part  of  a  book  called 
Amyntor,  or  a  Defence  of  Milton's  Life,  which  re- 
lates  to  the  Writings  of  the  Primitive  Fathers,  and  the 
Canon  of  the  New  Teftament.**  In  1701  he  publiflied 
"  A  Paraphrafe  upon  the  Gofprl  of  St  Matthew  ;" 
which  was  followed  in  1702  by  the  "  P«raphrafes  up- 
on the  Gofpels  of  St  Mark  and  St  Luke,"  and  foon 
after  by  a  third  volume  "  upon  St  John."  They  weir 
afterwards  printed  together  in  2  vols  8vo  ;  and  have 
fince  undergone  feveral  editions.  He  intended  to  have 
gone  through  the  remaining  books  of  the  New  Tefta- 
ment, but  fomething  accideatally  interrupted  the  exe. 
cution. 

Meanwhile  Bifliop  Moore  gave  him  the  reftory  of 
Drayton  near  Norwich,  and  procured  for  him  a  parifli 
in  that  city  ;  and  thefe  he  ferved  himfelf  in  that  fea- 
fon  when  the  bifliop  refided  at  Norwich.  In  1704 
he  was  appointed  to  preach  Boyle's  leflure  ;  and  the 
fubjeft  he  chofe  was,  "  The  being  and  attributes  of 
God."  He  fucceeded  fo  well  in  this,  and  gave  fuch 
high  fatisfadlion,  that  he  was  appointed  to  preach  the 
fame  lefture  the  next  year;  when  he  chofe  for  his  fub- 
jeft  "  The  evidences  of  natural  and  revealed  religion." 
Thefe  fermons  were  firft  printed  in  two  diftind  vo- 
lumes ;  the  former  in  I  705,  the  latter  in  1 706.  They 
have  fince  been  printed  in  one  volume,  under  the  ge- 
neral title  of  "  A  Dlfcourfe  concerning  the  Being  and 
Attributes  of  God,  the  Obligations  of  natural  Reli- 
gion, and  the  Truth  and  Certainty  of  the  Chriftian 
Revelation,  in  anfwer  to  Hobbes,  Spinoza,  the  Au- 
thor of  the  Oracles  of  Reafon,  and  other  Deniers  of 
natural  and  revealed  Rtligion."  Clarke  having  endea- 
voured in  the  firft  part  of  this  woiV  to  fliow,  that  the 
being  of  a  God  may  be  demonftrated  by  arguments 
a  priori.,  is  unluckily  involved  in  the  c-jnfure  which  Pope 
has  pafled  upon  this  method  of  reafoning  in  the  fuU 
lowing  lines.  They  are  put  into  the  mouth  of  one 
of  his  dunces,  addrtfling  himfelf  to  the  goddcfs  Dul- 
nefs : 

"  Let  others  creep  by  timid  fteps  and  flow, 
"  On  plain  experience  lay  found;itions  low, 
"  By  common  fenfe  to  common  knowledge  bred, 
"  And  loft  to  nature's  caufe  through  nature  led.  ^ 

•'  All-feeing  in  thy  mifts,  we  want  no  guide, 
"  Mother  of  arrogance,  and  fource  of  pride ! 
"  We  nobly  take  the  high  priori  road, 
•'  And  reafon  downward,  till  we  doubt  of  God." 

Dunciod,  b.  4.  1.  455« 

Upon  which  we  have  the  following  note  :  "Thofe  Wrio, 
frotn  the  effcfts  in  this  vifible  world,  deduce  the  eter- 
nal power  and  godheaJ  of  the  Firft  Caufe,  though  th'cy 
cannot  attain  to  an  adequate  idea  of  the  Deii),  vet 
difcover  fo  much  Of  him  as  enables  tliem  to  fee  the 
end  of  their  creation  and  the  means  of  their  happl- 
nefs  :  whereas  they  who  take  this  high  priori  road, 
a«  Hobbes,  Spinoza,  Dea  Cirtes,  and  fome  better  rea- 
Z  foncrs, 
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Clarke,     foners,  for  one  tliat  goes  right,  ten  lofe  themfelves  in      truly  reprefented 
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''^~~  tr.ift,  or  ramble  after  vifions,  which  deprive  them  of 
all  fight  of  their  end,  and  miflead  them  in  the  choice 
of  wrong  means."  Clarke,  it  is  probable,  would  not 
have  denied  this  ;  and  the  poet  perhaps  would  have 
fpared  his  better  reafoners,  and  not  have  joined  them 
with  fuch  company,  had  he  recoUetled  our  author's 
spology  for  ufing  the  argument  a  priori.  "  The  argu- 
ment a  pojleriori  (fays  he)  is  indeed  by  far  the  moft 
generally  ufeful  argument,  moft  eafy  to  be  underftood, 
and  in  fome  degree  fuited  to  all  capacities  ;  and  there- 
fore it  ought  always  to  be  infilled  upon  :  But  for  as 
much  as  atheiftical  writers  have  fometimes  oppofed  the 
being  and  attributes  of  God  by  fuch  metaphyfical  rea- 
fonings,  as  can  no  otherwife  be  obviated  than  by  ar- 
guing a  priori  ;  therefore  this  manner  of  arguing  alfo 
IS  ufeful  and  ncceflary  in  its  proper  place."  To  this 
may  be  added  the  anfwer  he  made  to  Mr  Whifton  up- 
on this  occafion,  as  narrated  by  the  latter  in  his  Hi- 
ftorlcal  Memoirs.  "  When  Clarke  brought  me  his 
book,  I  was  in  my  garden  againll  St  Peter's  college  in 
Cambridge,  where  1  then  lived.  Now  I  perceived 
that  in  thefe  fermons  he  had  dealt  a  great  deal  in  ab- 
ftracl  and  metaphyfical  reafoning.  I  therefore  aiked 
him  how  he  ventured  into  fuch  fubtleties  which  I  ne- 
ver durft  meddle  with  ?  and  (howing  him  a  nettle,  or 
fome  contemptible  weed  in  my  garden,  I  told  him 
that  weed  contained  better  arguments  for  the  being  and 
attributes  of  God  than  all  his  metaphyfics,  Clarke 
confeffed  it  to  be  fo  ;  but  alleged  for  himfclf,  that  fmce 
fuch  philofophers  as  Hobbesand  Spinoza  had  made  ufe 
of  thofe  kind  of  fubleties  againft,  he  thought  proper  to 
(howthat  the  like  wayof  reafoningmigbtbe  made  better 
ufe  of  on  the  fide  of,  religion  ;  which  reafon  or  excufe 
I  allowed  to  be  not  inconfiderable."  Undoubtedly, 
as  the  prefent  editor  of  the  Biographia  Britannica  ob- 
ferves,  the  grand,  the  proper,  the  decifive  proof  of 
the  exifteiice,  perfeftions,  and  providence  of  the  Deity, 
muft  be  drawn  from  his  works.  On  this  proof,  as  be- 
ing equally  fatisfadtory  to  the  profoundeft  philofopher 
and  the  meaneft  ptafant,  the  caufe  of  religion  will 
ever  (land  fecure.  Neverthelefs,  if  there  be  fuch  a 
thing  as  an  argument  a  priori,  why  may  not  fpecula- 
tive  men  be  employed  in  its  examination  I  Several  able 
divines  and  philofophers  have  thought,  and  ftiil  think, 
that  this  argument  for  the  being  and  attributes  of  God 
will  Hand  the  tell  of  the  fevered  fcrutiny  ;  and  there- 
fore they  cannot  be  blamed  for  endeavouring  to  let  it 
in  a  convincing  light  to  others.  As  to  the  merit,  in- 
deed, of  the  whole  work  under  confideration,  including 
the  evidences  of  natural  and  revealed  religion,  it  is  un- 
doubtedly of  the  firll  order.  Difficulties  may  be  raifed 
on  particular  points,  and  the  ablelt  and  moft  candid 
inquirers  may  fometimes  fee  caufe  to  hefitate  with  re- 
gard to  the  validity  of  the  reafoning  ;  but  ftill,  in  ge- 
neral, the  book  rcflefts  honotir  on  the  age  as  well  as 
the  author  that  produced  it,  and  will  defcend,  with 
diftinguifhed  reputation,  to  a  late  pofterity.  The  de- 
fence, in  particular,  of  the  facred  original  and  autho- 
rity of  Chriftianity  is  admirably  conduced. 

In  1706  he  publiflied  "  A  Letter  to  Mr  Dodwell  ;" 
whereij^  all  the  arguments  in  his  epiftolary  difcourfc 
againd  the  immortality  of  the  foul  are  particularly  an- 
fwered,  and  the  judgment  of  the  fathers,  to  whom 
Mr  Dodwell  had  appealed  concerning  that   matter, 


Bifhop  Hoadly  obferves,  that  In  Clarte. 
this  letter  he  anfwered  Mr  Dodwell  in  fo  excellent  a  ~~~>~~" 
manner,  both  with  regard  to  the  philofophical  part, 
and  to  the  opinions  of  fome  of  the  primitive  writers, 
upon  whom  thefe  doflriiies  were  fixed,  that  it  gave 
univerfal  fatisfaftion.  But  this  controverfy  did  not  Hop 
here  ;  for  the  celebrated  Collins,  coming  in  as  a  fe- 
cond  to  Dodwell,  went  much  farther  into  the  philofo- 
phy  of  the  difpute,  and  indeed  feemed  to  produce  all 
that  could  pofflbly  be  faid  againll  the  immateriality  of 
the  foul,  as  well  as  the  liberty  of  human  aftions.  This- 
enlarged  the  fcene  of  the  difpute,  into  which  our  au- 
thor entered,  and  wrote  with  fuch  a  fpirit  of  clear- 
nefs  and  demonftration,  as  at  once  fliovfed  him  great- 
ly fuperior  to  his  adverfaries  in  metaphyfical  and  phy- 
fical  knowledge,  and  made  every  intelligent  reader  re- 
joice, that  fuch  an  incident  had  happened  to  provoke 
and  extort  from  him  that  plenty  of  ftrong  reafoning 
and  perfpicuity  of  exprefiion,  which  were  indeed  very- 
much  wanted  upon  this  intricate  and  obfciire  fubjedt. 
"  And  I  am  perfuaded  (continues  the  bifhop),  that 
as  what  he  has  written  in  this  controverfy  comprehend* 
the  little  that  the  ancients  had  faid  well,  and  adds  Hill 
more  evidence  than  ever  appeared  clearly  before,  and 
all  in  words  that  have  a  meaning  to  them,  it  will  re- 
main the  ftandard  of  good  fenfe  on  that  fide  of  the 
queftion,  on  which  he  fpent  fo  many  of  his  thoughts, 
as  upon  one  of  his  favourite  points."  Clarke's  letter 
to  Dodwell  was  foon  followed  by  four  defences  of  it, 
in  four  feveral  letters  to  the  author  of  "A  letter  to 
the  learned  Mr  Henry  Dodwell,  containing  fome  Re» 
marks  on  a  pretended  Demonftration  of  the  Immate- 
riality and  natural  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  in  Mr 
Clarke's  Anfwer  to  his  late  Epiftolary  Difcourfe,  &c.'*^ 
They  were  afterwards  all  printed  together  ^  and  the 
"  Anfwer  to  Toland's  Amyntor"  added  to  them. 
In  the  midft  of  all  thefe  labours,  he  found  time  to 
(how  his  regard  to  mathematical  and  phyfical  ftudies, 
and  exaft  knowledge  and  fkill  in  l^iem.  And  his  na- 
tural affeftion  and  capacity  for  thefe  ftudies  were  not 
a  little  improved  by  the  friendftiip  of  Sir  Ifaac  New-^ 
ton,  at  whofe  requcft  he  tranflated  his  "  Optics"  in- 
to Latin  in  1706.  With  this  verfion  Sir  Ifaac  wasfo 
highly  pleafed,  that  he  prefented  him  with  the  fum  of 
500I.  or  looL  for  each  child,  Clarke  having  then  five 
children. 

This  year  alfo,  Biftiop  Moore,  who  had  long  form- 
ed a  dellgn  of  fixing  him  more  confpicuoufly,  procur- 
ed for  him  the  reftory  of  St  Benuet's,  Paul's  Wh^rf, 
in  London  ;  and  foon  after  carried  him  to  court,  and- 
recommended  him  to  the  favour  of  Queen  Anne.  She, 
appointed  him  one  of  her  chaplains  in  ordinary  ;  and, 
in  confideration  of  his  great  merit,  and  at  the  requefL 
of  the  bifhop,  prefented  him  to  the  rcAory  of  St 
James's,  Weftminfter,  when  it  became  vacant  in  1709,- 
Upon  his  advancement  to  this  ftation,  he  took  the 
degree  of  D.  D.  when  the  public  exercife  which  he 
performed  for  it  at  Camhrirlge  was  prodigioufly  admi- 
red. The  queftions  which  he  maintained  were  thefe  ;, 
I.  '•  NiiUum  fidei  Chrilliana:  dogma,  in  facris  fcriptu- 
ris  traditum,  eft  rcftje  ratioiii  diifjitaneum  ;"  that 
is,  "  No  article  of  the  Clirillian  faith,  delivered  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  is  dilagreeable  to  right  reafon."  2. 
"  Sine  aitionum  humanarum  libertate  nulla  potcft  cffe 
religio  ;"  that  is,  "  Wiikout  the  liberty  of  human  ac- 

tion»: 
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CJarke-  tions  there  can  be  no  religion,"  His  thefis  was  upon 
"*""v-~—  the  firll  of  thele  queftions,  which  being  thoroughly 
Ciftitd  by  that  moll  acute  difputant  ProfefTor  James, 
he  maJe  an  extempore  reply,  in  a  continued  difcourfe 
for  near  half  an  hour,  with  fo  little  hefitation,  that 
many  of  the  auditors  declared  themfelves  aftonifhed  ; 
and  ow[ied,  that  if  they  had  not  been  within  fight  of 
him,  they  fhould  have  fuppofcJ  him  to  have  read  every 
word  of  it  from  a  paper.  After  this,  through  the 
courfe  of  the  fyllogillical  difputation,  he  guarded  fo 
well  again  ft  the  arts  which  the  profelTor  was  a  com- 
plete  mafter  of;  replied  fo  readily  to  the  greatell  dif- 
ficulties fuch  an  objeftor  could  propofe  ;  and  piefTcd 
him  fo  clofe  and  hard  with   clear  and  intelligible  an- 

;  fNTers,  that  perhaps  there  never  was  fuch   a  confliil 

heard  in  thofe  fchools.   The  profefTor,  who  was  a  man 
•  of  humour  as  well  as  learning,  faid  to  him  at  the  end 

of  the  difputation,  "  Profcfto,  me  probe  exercuitli  ;" 
that  is,  "  On  my  word,  yoa  have  worked  me  fuffi- 
clently  ;"  and  the  members  of  the  univerfity  went 
away,  admiring,  as  indeed  they  well  might,  that  a  man 
even  of  Clarke's  abilities,  after  an  abfence  of  fo  many 
years,  and  a  long  courfe  of  bufinefs  of  quite  ano- 
ther nature,  fhould  acquit  himfelf  in  fuch  a  manner,  as 
if  this  fort  of  academical  I'xercife  had  been  his  conftant 
employment  j  and  with  fuch  fluency  and  purity  of  ex- 
preflion,  as  if  he  had  been  accuftomed  to  no  other  lan- 
guage in  converfation  but  Latin.  The  fame  year, 
1709,  he  revifed  and  correfted  Whifton's  tranflation 
of  the  "  Apoftolical  Conftitutions"  into  Englifh. 
Whifton  tells  us,  that  his  own  ftudies  having  been 
chiefly  upon  other  things,  and  having  rendered  him  in- 
capable of  being  alfo  a  critic  in  words  and  languages, 
he  defired  his  great  friend  and  great  critic  Dr  Clarke 
to  revife  that  tranflation  ;  which  he  was  fo  kind  as  to 
agree  to. 

In  1712,  he  publifhed  a  mofl  beautiful  and  pom- 
pous edition  of  Casfar's  Commentaries,  adorned  with 
elegant  fculptures.  It  is  entitled,  "  C.  Julii  Ctefaris 
quz  extant,  accuratiflime  cum  libris  editis  et  miff,  opti- 
mis  coUata,  recognita,  et  corretla  ;  accefferunt  annota- 
tiones  Samuelis  Clarke,  S.  T.  P.  item  indices  locorum, 
rerumquc  et  verborum,  utiliffimx."  It  was  printed  in 
17 12,  folio  ;  and  afterwards,  in  1720,  8vo.  ■  It  was  de- 
dicated to  the  great  duke  of  Marlborough,  "at  a  time," 
fays  Bifhop  Hoadly,  "  when  his  unequalled  viftoria* 
and  fucceffes  had  raifed  his  glory  to  the  higheft  pitch 
abroad,  and  leffencd  his  interell  and  favour  at  home." 
In  the  publication  of  this  book,  the  doftor  took  par- 
ticular care  of  the  punftuation.  In  the  annotations, 
he  feledled  what  appeared  the  bell  and  mod  judicious 
in  former  editors,  with  fome  corredlions  and  emenda- 
tions of  his  own  interfperfed.  Mr  Addifon  has  fpoken 
of  this  folio  edition  of  Cxfar's  commentaries  in  the  fol- 
lowing words  :  "  The  new  edition,  which  is  given  us 
of  Csefar's  commentaries,  has  alfeady  been  taken  notice 
of  in  foreign  gazettes,  and  is  a  work  that  does  ho- 
nour to  the  Englilh  prefs.  It  is  no  wonder  that  an 
edition  Ihould  be  very  correal,  which  has  paffed  through 
the  hands  of  one  of  the  moft  accurate,  learned,  ahd  ju- 
dicious writers  this  age  has  produced.  The  beauty  of 
the  paper,  of  the  charafter,  and  of  the  feveral  cuts 
with  which  tiiis  noble  Work  is  illuftrated,  makes  it  the 
fnieft  book  that  I  have  ever  feen  ;  and  is  a  true  inrtance 
of  the  Engliffi  genius,  \\'hich,  though  it  does  not  come 
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the  firll  into  sny  art,  generally  carries  it  to  greater    Cliik«. 

heights  than  any  other  country  in  the  world."     This  — v~— 

noble  work  has  rifen  in  value  from  that  time  t^  the  pre- 

fcnt.      A   copy  of  this  edition  in  large  paper,   moll 

fplendidly  bound   in  morocco,  was  fold  at  the  Hon. 

Mr  Beauderk's  fale  for  forty-four  pounds  ;  and  it  was 

faid  to  be  purchafcd  by  the  duke  of  Grafton.    "  To 

a  prince  or  a  nobleman   (fays  Dr  H:irwood),  it  was  a 

cheap  purchafe  ;  for  it  was  the  moll  magnificent  book 

I  ever  beheld."     The  binding  coil  Mr  Beauclerk  five 

guineas. 

The  fame  year,  1712,  he  publifhed  his  celebrated 
book  entitled,  "  The  Scripture  Dodlrine  of  the  Tri- 
nity,  &c."  which  is  divided  into  three  parts.  The 
firft  is,  a  colleftion  and  explication  of  all  the  texts  in 
the  "  New  Tcftament,"  relating  to  the  doArine  of  the 
Trinity  :  in  the  fecond,  the  foregoing  doftrine  is  fet 
forth  at  large,  and  explained  in  particular  and  diilinft 
propofitions  ;  and  in  the  third,  the  principal  palTage* 
in  the  liturgy  of  the  church  of  England,  relating  to 
the  doftrine  of  the  Trinity,  are  confidered.  Bilhop 
Hoadly  applauds  our  author's  method  of  proceeding, 
in  forming  his  fentiments  upon  fo  important  a  point  : 
"  He  knew  (fays  he),  and  all  men  agreed,  that  it  was 
a  matter  of  mere  revelation.  He  did  not  therefore  re- 
tire into  his  clofet,  and  fet  himfelf  to  invent  and  forge 
a  plaufible  hypothefis,  which  might  fit  eafily  upon  his 
mind.  He  had  not  recourfe  to  abftraft  and  metaphy- 
fical  reafonings  to  cover  or  patronize  any  fyflem  he 
might  have  embraced  before.  But,  as  a  Chriftian,  he 
laid  open  the  New  Teftament  before  him.  He  fearch- 
ed  out  every  text  in  which  mention  was  made  of  the 
three  perfohs,  or  any  one  of  them.  He  accurately  ex. 
amined  the  meaning  of  the  words  ufed  about  every  one 
of  them  ;  and  by  the  bed  rules  of  grammar  and  cri. 
tique,  and  by  his  flcill  in  language,  he  endeavoured  to 
fix  plainly  what  was  declared  about  every  perfon,  and 
what  was  not.  And  what  he  thought  to  be  the  truth, 
he  publilhed  under  the  title  of  '  The  Scripture  Doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity.'  "  I  am  far  (fays  the  bilhop) 
from  taking  upon  me  to  determine,  in  fo  difficult  a 
queftion  between  him  and  thofe  who  made  replies  to 
him  ;  but  this  1  hope  I  may  be  allowed  to  fay,  that 
every  Chriftian  divine  and  laymen  ought  to  pay  hit 
thanks  to  Dr  Clarke  for  the  method  into  which  he 
brought  this  difpute  ;  and  for  that  coUeftiou  of  texts 
of  the  New  Teftament  by  which  at  laft  it  muft  be  de- 
cided, on  which  fide  foever  the  trutli  may  be  fuppofed 
to  lie."  Whifton  informs  us,  that  fome  time  before  th< 
publication  of  this  book,  there  was  a  meffage  fent  to 
him  from  Lord  Godolphin  and  others  of  Queen  Anne'« 
minifters,  importing,  "  That  the  affairs  of  the  public 
were  with  difficulty  then  kept  in  the  hands  of  thofe 
that  were  for  liberty  j  that  it  was  therefore  an  unfea- 
fonable  time  for  the  publication  of  a  book  that  would 
make  a  great  noife  and  difturbance  ;  and  that  there- 
fore they  defired  him  to  forbeai  till  a  fitter  oppor- 
tunity fhould  offer  itfelf ;"  which  meffage  (lays  he) 
the  doftor  had  no  regard  to,  but  wen:  on  according 
to  the  diftatcs  of  his  own  confcience  with  the  pubU- 
cation  of  his  book.  The  minifters,  however,  were  ve» 
ry  right  in  their  conjeftures  ;  for  the  work  made  noife 
and  difturbance  enough,  and  occalloijed  a  great  num- 
ber of  books  and  pamphlets,  written  by  himfelf  and 
othtts, 
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'Cooks  and  pamphlets,  however,  were  not  all  which 
the  "  Scripture  Dodrine  of  the  Trinity"  occafioned  : 
It  made  its  aiitiior  obnoxious  to  the  power  ecclcfiaftical, 
and  his  book  to  be  complained  of  by  the  Lower  Houfe 
of  convention.  The  dnftor  drew  up  a  preface,  and  af- 
terwards gave  in  fcveral  explanations,  which  feemed  to 
fatisfy  the  Upper  Houfe  ;  at  leaft  the  affair  was  not 
brought  to  any  ifTue,  the  members  appearing  defirous 
to  prevent  difl'entions  and  divifions. 

In  171  5  and  1716,  he  had  a  difpute  with  the  cele- 
brated Leibnitz,  relating  to  the  principles  of  natural 
philofophy  and  religion  ;  and  a  tolledtion  of  the  pa- 
pers which  pafTed  brtween  them  waspublillied  in  1717. 
'fhls  performance  of  the  dottor's  is  infcribed  to  her 
late  Majefty  Queen  Caroline,  then  princefs  of  Wales, 
who  was  pleafed  to  have  the  controverfy  pafs  through 
her  hands.  It  related  chiefly  to  the  important  and 
difficult  fubjects  of  liberty  and  neceflity. 

In  17  18,  Dr  Clarke  made  an  alteration  In  the  forms 
of  doxology  in  the  finging  pfalms,  which  produced  no 
fmall  noile  and  diflurbance,  and  occafioned  fome  pam- 
phlets to  be  written.     The  alteration  was  this : 

To  God,  through  Chrift,  his  only  Son, 

Immortal  glory  be,  &c. 
And, 
To  God,  through  Chrift,  his  Son,  our  Lord, 

All  glory  be  therefore,  &c. 

A  confidcrable  number  of  thefe  feleft  pfalms  and 
hymns  having  been  difperfcd  by  the  Society  for  Pro- 
moting Chriltian  Knowledge,  before  the  alteration  of 
the  doxologies  was  taken  notice  of,  he  was  charged 
With  a  defign  of  impofing  upon  the  fociety  ;  whereas, 
Jn  truth,  the  edition  of  them  had  been  prepared  by 
him  for  the  ufe  of  his  own  parifh  only,  before  the  fo- 
ciety had  thoughts  of  purchafing  any  of  the  copies; 
and  as  the  ufual  forms  of  doxology  are  not  eftablifhed 
by  any  legal  authority,  ccclefiaftical  or  civil,  in  this  he 
bad  not  offended. 

About  this  time  he  was  prefented  by  the  lord  Lech- 
mere,  the  chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Laneaiter,  to  the 
mafterfhip  of  Wigfton's  hofpital  in  Leiccfter.  In  1724, 
he  publifhed  1  7  fermons  preached  on  feveral  occafions, 
i  I  of  which  were  never  before  printed  ;  and  the  year 
following,  a  fermon,  preached  at  the  parifti-church  of 
St  James's,  upon  the  eredting  a  charity-fchool  for  the 
education  of  women  fervants.  In  1727,  upon  the 
death  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  he  was  offered  by  the  court 
the  place  of  mailer  of  the  mint,  worth  communibui  an- 
nil  1200  or  15C0I.  a-year.  But  to  this  fccular  prefer- 
ment he  could  not  reconcile  hirofelf,  and  therefore  ab- 
folutely  refufed  it.  Whifton  feems  to  wonder,  that 
Clarke's  eulogifts  Ihould  lay  fo  little  ftrcfs  upon  this  re- 
fufal,  as  to  mention  it  not  at  all,  or  at  leaft  very  negh"- 
gently  ;  while  "  he  takes  it,"  he  fays,  "  to  be  one  of 
the  molt  glorious  aftions  of  his  life,  and  to  afford  un- 
deniable  conviftion,  that  he  was  in  earneft  in  his  reli- 
gion." In  172S,  was  publilhed,  "A  Letter  from 
Dr  Clarke  to  Mr  Benjamin  Hoadly,  F.  R.  S.  otca- 
fioned  by  the  controverfy,  relating  to  the  Proportion 
of  Velocity  and  Force  in  Bodies  in  Motien  ;"  and 
printed  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfaftious,  N^  aoi. 

In  1729,  he  ptbliflied  the  12  lirft  books  of*"  Ho- 
mer's Iliad."  This  edition  was  printed  in  4to,  and 
dedicated  to  the  duke  of  Cumberland.     The  Latia 
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verfion   is   almoft  entirely   new,   and   annotation'?    are    Chrka 
added  to  the  bottom  of  the  pages.      Homer,  Ijifliop '—^V-^ 
Hoadly  tells  us,  was  Clarke's  admired  author,  even  to  a 
degree  of  fomething  like  enthufiafm,  hardly  natural  to 
his  temper,  and  that  in   this  he  went  a  little  btyond 
the  bounds  of  Horace's  judgment,  and  was  fo  unwill- 
ing  to   allow   the  favourite  poet  ever  to  nod,  that  he 
has  taken   remarkable  pains   to   find   out,  and  give  a 
reafon  for  every  pafTage,  word,  and  title,  that  could 
create  any  fufpicion,     "  The   trandation,   (adds  the 
Bifliop),   with  his  correftions,   may  now  be  ftyled  ac- 
curate,  and  his  notes,  as  far  as  they  go,   are  indeed  a 
treafury  of  grammatical  and  critical  knowledge.      He 
was  called  to  his  ta(l<  by  royal  command  ;  and  he  has 
performed  it  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  be  worthy  of  the 
young  prince,  for  whom  it  v^'as  laboured."     The  year 
of  its  publication  was  the  lall  of  this  great  man's  life. 
Though  not  roburt,  he  had  always  enjoyed  a  firm  ftate 
of  health,    without    any    difpofition    bad  enough   to 
confine  him,  except  the  fmallpox   in  his  youth  ;  till 
on  Sunday   May  1  i.  1729,  going  out  in  the  morninjj 
to  preach  before  the  judges  at  Sergeant's-Inn,  he  was 
there  feized  with  a  pain  in  his  fide,  which  made  it 
impolTible  for  him  to  perform  the  ofBce  he  was  called 
to  ;  and   quickly  became  fo  violent,  that  he  was  obli- 
ged to  be  carried  home.    He  went  to  bed,  and  thought 
himfclf  fo  much  better  in  the  afternoon,  that  he  would 
not  fuffer   himfelf  to  be   bled ;  againft  which  reme- 
dy, it  is  remarkable  that  he  had  entertained  ftrong 
prejudices.     But   the  pain  returning  violently  abour 
two  the  next  morning,  madt  bleeding  abfolutely  ne- 
ceifary  ;  he  appeared  to  be  out  of  danger,  and  conti- 
nued to  think  himfelf  fo,  till  the  Saturday  morning 
following  ;  when,  to  the  inexpreflible  furprife  of  all 
about    him,    the   pain   removed  from  his  fide  to  his 
head  ;  and,  after  a  very  fhort  complaint,  took  away 
his  fcnfes  fo,  that  they  never  returned  any  more.    He 
continued  breathing  till  between  feven  and  eight  of  the 
evening  of  that  day,  which  was  May  17.  1729;   and 
then  died.  In  his  54th  year. 

Soon  after  his  death  were  publifbed,  from  his  origi« 
nal  manufcripts,  by  his  brother  Dr  John  Clarke,  dean 
of  Sarum,  "  An  Expofition  of  the  Church  Catcchifm," 
and  ten  volumes  of  fermons,  in  8vo.  His  "  Expofi- 
tion"  is  made  up  of  thofe  lc£tures  he  read  every 
Thurfday  morning  for  fome  months  In  the  year,  at  St 
James's  church.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  time  he  re- 
vifed  them  with  great  care,  and  left  them  con)pletcly 
prepared  for  the  prefs.  As  to  the  fermons,  few  dif- 
courfcs  in  the  Englifli  language  are  more  judicious, 
and  fewer  Hill  are  equally  inftru£live.  The  reafoning 
and  the  practical  parts  are  excellent,  and  the  explana- 
tions of  Scripture  are  uncommonly  valuable.  Though 
Dr  Clarke  had  not  the  turn  of  mind  which  qualified 
him  for  moving  the  paffions,  and  indeed  did  not  make 
it  his  objedl,  his  fentiments,  neverthelefs,  are  frequent- 
ly exprcfied  with  fuch  a  clearnefs  of  conception  and 
fuch  a  force  of  language,  as  to  produce  in  well  difpo- 
fcd  readers  all  the  effetl  of  the  pathetic.  Several  vo- 
lumes of  fermons  have  been  publllhed  fince  his  time^ 
which  Jfre  far  fuperior  in  point  of  elegance  and  beauty, 
and  we  have  the  higheil  leufc  of  their  merit.  But  Hill 
if  we  were  called  upon  to  recommend  difcourfes,  which 
abound  with  the  moft  folid  inftrudlon,  and  promife 
the  moft  lafting  improvement,  we  fhould  never  forget 
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Chikc  a  Cbrke  nnJ  a  Jortin.  Ti.ree  yeai-3  after  the  dodor's 
""V""  Jeath  appeared  alfo  fhe  Twelve  L;ift  books  of  the 
Iliad,  pubh'flied  in  uto  by  his  foil  Mr  Samuel  Clarke, 
who  informa  us,  in  the  prcfaO^,  that  his  father  had  fi- 
nlihed  the  annotatiois  to  the  three  firft  of  thcfe  books, 
and  as  far  as  the  ^jgth  verf^-  of  the  fourth  ;  and  had 
rcvifcd  the  text  and  verfion  ns  far  as  verfe  510  of  the 
fame  book.  Di  Clarke  married  Catharine,  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  Reverend  Mr  I^ockwood,  reftor  of  Little 
MilFingham  in  Norfolk  ;  in  whofe  good  fenfe  and  un- 
blameablc  behaviour  he  w.is  happy  to  his  death.  By 
her  he  had  fcvcii  children,  two  of  whom  died  before 
and  one  a  few  weeks  after  him. 

Of  the  chiratter  of  this  great  divine,  the  following 
fuoit  dtli'ieation  appeared  fome  years  fince  in  the  Gen- 
tlemjii's  Magazine  :  "  Sanmel  Clarke,  D.  D.  redtor 
of  St  J:'.nies's,  Weilminfter  :  in  each  feveral  part  of 
ufeful  kno\'  ledge  and  critical  learning,  perhaps  with- 
out a  fuperior  ;  in  all  united,  certainly  without  an 
equal  :  in  his  works,  the  bell  defender  of  religion  ;  in 
his  praftice,  the  greateft  ornament  to  it ;  in  hi»con- 
verfation  cominuiiicative,  and  in  an  uncommon  man- 
ner inftruftive  ;  in  his  preaching  and  writings,  ftrong, 
clear,  and  calm;  in  his  life,  high  in  the  efteem  of  the 
wife,  the  good,  and  the  great  ;  in  his  death,  lamented 
by  every  fiiend  to  learning,  truth,  and  virtue."  In 
the  fame  publication  fome  not  incurious  anecdotes 
concerning  him  are  printed,  colleSed  by  the  Rev.  Mr 
Jones  of  Welwyn.  We  learned  from  them,  that  Dr 
Clarke  was  of  3  very  humane  and  tender  difpofition. 
When  his  younj  children  amufed  themfelves  with  tor- 
menting and  killing  flies  upon  the  windows,  he  not 
only  forbade  fuch  praftifes,  but  calmly  reafoned  with 
th^n,  in  fuch  a  familiar  manner,  as  was  calculated  to 
make  a  powerful  impreffinn  upon  their  minds.  He 
was  very  ready  and  condefcending  in  anfvvering  appli- 
cations to  him  with  refpefk  to  fcruples  ;  numberlefs 
inftances  of  which  occurred  in  the  courfe  of  his  life. 
One  thing  of  which  Dr  Clarke  was  peculiarly  cautious, 
was  not  to  lofe  the  lead  minute  of  his  time.  He  al- 
ways carried  fome  book  about  with  him,  which  he 
would  read  whilft  riding  in  a  coach,  or  walking  in  the 
fields,  or  if  he  had  any  leifure  moments  free  from 
^company  or  his  other  ftudics.  Nay,  he  would  read 
even  in  company  itlelf,  where  he  might  take  fuch  a  li- 
berty without  offence  to  good  manners.  His  memory 
wa«  r.'markably  ftrong.  He  told  Mr  Pyle  of  Lyn, 
thtt  he  never  forgot  any  thing  which  he  had  once  tho- 
roughly apprehended  and  underllood.  The  Doftor, 
with  his  intimate  friends,  was  perfeftly  free  and  eafy  ; 
but  if  ftrangers  were  introduced,  he  behaved  with 
much  circumfpeftion,  converting  only  upon  common 
topics. 

When  he  vifited  Dr  Sykes,  his  ufual  way  was  to  fit 
with  him  upon  a  couch,  and,  reclining  upon  his  bo- 
fom,  to  difcourfe  with  him,  in  the  moll  famdiar  man- 
ner, upon  fuch  fubjedls  as  were  agreeable  to  tlie  talle 
and  judgment  of  both.  When  iiir  John  Germaine  lay 
opon  his  deathbed,  and  was  in  great  contulion  and 
trouble  of  mind,  he  fent  for  Dr  Clarke,  and  requcll- 
ed  to  know  of  him  whether  he  fhoidd  receive  the  fa- 
crament,  and  what  he  fhould  do  in  his  lad  condition. 
The  Dodtor,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  Sir  John's 
pu'lui^s  and  courfq  of  life,  fedately  replied,  that  he 
could  not  advife  him  to  receive  the  facrameut,  and 


that  he  did  not  think  It  likely  to  be  of  any  avail  to  hi'ra     Clarke- 
with  refpe£l  to  his  final  welfare.     Having  laid  this,  he   — v— — ' 
departed  without  adminillcring  the  communion,  having 
firil  recommended    the   dying   man  to  the  mercy  of 
God, 

Dr  Clarke  was  of  a  cheerful,  and  even  playful  dif- 
pofition. An  intimate  friend  of  his,  the  late  Rev.  Mr 
Bott,  uled  to  relate,  that  once  when  he  called  upon 
him,  he  found  him  i\vitnining  upon  a  table.  At  ano- 
ther time,  when  the  two  Dr  Claikes,  Mr  Bott,  and 
feveral  men  of  ability  and  learning  were  together,  and 
ainufing  themfelves  with  diverting  tricks,  Dr  Samuel 
Clarke,  looking  out  of  the  window,  faiv  a  grave 
blockhead  approaching  to  the  houfc  ;  upon  which  h< 
cried  out,  ''  Boys,  boys,  be  wife,  here  comes  a  fool.*' 
This  turn  of  his  mind  hath  fince  been  confirmed  by  Dr 
Warton,  who,  in  his  obfervations  on  the  following  line 
of  Mr  Pope, 

"  Unthought  of  frailties  cheat  us  in  the  wife," 

fays,  "  Who  could  imagine  that  Locke  was  fond  of 
romances  ;  that  Newton  once  ftudied  allrology  ;  that 
Dr  Clarke  valued  himfclf  on  his  agility,  and  frequent- 
ly amufed  himfelf,  in  a  private  room  of  his  houfe,  ia 
leaping  over  the  tables  and  chairs  ;  and  that  our  au- 
thor himfelf  was  a  great  epicure  ?  '  With  refpett  to 
vt'hat  is  here  recorded  of  Dr  Clarke,  we  can  fcarcely 
perfuade  ourfelves  to  confider  it  as  a  frailty.  To  be 
poiTelfed  of  fuch  a  temper  as  be  was,  mull  have  been 
no  fmall  degree  of  happinefs ;  as  it  probably  enabled 
him  to  purfue  his  important  and  ferious  ftudies  with 
greater  vivacity  and  vigour.  To  be  capable  of  deriv- 
ing amufement  from  trivial  circumftanccs,  indicates  a 
heart  at  eafe,  and  may  generally  be  regarded  as  the 
concomitant  of  virtue. 

CLAR.K.E,  IVilltam,  an  Englifh  divine,  wa%  born  at 
Haghmon  abbey  in  Shropftiire,  1696;  and  after  a 
grammar-education  at  Shrewfbury  fchool,  was  fent  to 
St  John's  college  Cambridge,  of  which  he  was  eledted 
fellow,  Jan.  17.  1716;  B.  A.  1731;  M.  A.  1735.  He 
was  prefented  by  Archbiihop  Wake  in  1  724  to  the  rec- 
tory of  Buxted  in  Suffex,  at  the  particular  recommen- 
dation of  Dr  Wotton,  whofe  daughter  he  married. 
In  1738  he  was  made  prebendary  and  refidentary  of 
the  cathedral  church  of  Chichciler.  Some  years  before 
this  he  had  given  to  the  public  a  fpecimen  of  his  lite- 
rary abilities,  in  a  preface  of  his  father-in-law  Dr  Wot- 
ton's  Leges  Walliit  Ecclejtajlicjs  et  CivHes  Hoeli  Boni,  el 
aliorum  Walli^  Prliicipum  ;  or  Ecclefjailical  and  Civil 
I^aws  of  Howel  D  Da,  and  other  princes  of  Walej. 
There  is  reafon  likewife  to  furmifc,  that  an  excellent 
Difcourfe  on  the  Commerce  of  the  Romans,  which 
was  highly  extolled  by  Dr  Taylor  in  his  Elements  of 
the  Civil  Law,  might  have  been  written  by  our  author. 
It  came  either  from  his  hand  or  from  lliat  of  his  friend 
Mr  Bowyer,  and  is  reprinted  in  that  gentleman's  Mif- 
cellancous  TraiTts.  But  Mr  Clarke's  ciiief  work  was. 
The  Connexion  of  the  Roman,  Saxon,  and  Englifh 
Coins ;  deducing  the  Antiquities,  Cuilonis,  and  Man- 
ners of  each  people  to  modern  times  ;  particularly  the 
Origin  of  Feudal  Tcnnres,  and  of  Parliaments  ;  lUu- 
Ihated  throughout  with  critical  and  hiilorical  Re- 
marks on  various  Authors,  both  lacred  and  piofane. 
This  work  was  publilhed,  in  one  volume  quarto,  iii 
1767  ;  and  its  appearance  from  the  prefs  was  owing  to 
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Clarke,  tlie  difcovfry  made  by  Martin  Folkes,  Efq.  of  the  old 
■'  '  K  Saxon  pound.  It  was  dedicated  to  the  duke  of  New- 
callle,  whofe  beneficent  ditpoiition  is  celebrated  for 
having  conferred  obligations  upon  the  author,  which 
were  not  the  efFefts  of  importunity.  Mr  Clarke's  per- 
formance was  perufcd  in  maaufcript  by  Arthur  On- 
flow, Efq.  fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  who  ho- 
noured  him  with  fome  ufeful  hints  and  obfervations  ; 
but  he  was  chiefly  indebted  to  Mr  Bowyer,  who  took 
upon  him  all  the  care  of  the  publication,  drew  up  fe- 
veral  of  the  notes,  wrote  part  of  the  difTertation  on  the 
Roman  fefterce,  and  formed  an  admirable  index  to  the 
whole.  By  this  work  our  author  acquired  a  great 
and  juft  reputation.  Indeed,  it  refleAs  honour  upon 
the  country  by  which  it  is  produced  ;  for  there  are 
few  performances  that  are  more  replete  with  profound 
and  curious  learning.  Mr  Clarke's  laft  promotions  were 
the  chancellorthip  of  the  church  of  Chichefter,  and  the 
vicarage  of  Amport,  which  were  bellowed  upon  him  in 
1770.  Thtfe  preferments  he  did  not  long  live  to  en- 
joy, departing  this  life  on  the  21ft  of  Oftober,  in  the 
following  year.  He  had  refigned  in  1768,  the  reftory 
of  Buxted  to  his  fon  Edward.  In  Mr  Nichols's  Anec- 
dotes of  Bowyer,  there  are  feveral  letters  and  ex- 
traAs  of  letters  written  to  that  learned  printer  by  Mr 
Clarke,  which  difplay  him  to  great  advantage  as  a  man 
of  piety,  a  friend,  and  a  fcholar. 

In  a  lljetch  of  his  charafter  in  the  Biographla  Bri- 
lannica,  furnifhed  by  Mr  Hayley,  who  was  his  inti- 
mate acquaintance,  he  is  reprefented  as  not  only  a  man 
of  exteiiiive  erudition,  but  as  pofieffed  of  the  pleaCng 
talent  of  communicating  his  various  knowledge  in  fa- 
miliar converfation,  without  any  appearance  of  pedan- 
try or  prefumption.  Antiquities  were  the  favourite 
ftudy  of  Mr  Clarke,  as  his  publications  fufficiently 
fhow  ;  but  he  was  a  fecret,  and  by  no  means  an  unfuc- 
cefsful,  votary  of  the  mufes.  He  wrote  Englifli  verfe 
with  eafe,  elegance,  and  fpirit.  Perhaps  there  are  few 
better  epigrams  in  our  language  than  the  following, 
which  he  compofed  on  feeing  the  words  Domus  ultima 
infcribed  on  the  vault  belonging  to  the  dukes  of  Rich- 
mond in  the  cathedral  of  Chichefter. 

Did  he,  who  thus  Infcrib'd  the  wall, 
Not  read,  or  not  believe,  St  Paul, 
Who  fays  there  is,  where'er  it  ftands. 
Another  houfe  not  made  with  hands  ? 
Or,  may  we  gather  from  thefe  words, 
That  houfe  is  not  a  houfe  of  lords  ? 

Among  the  happier  little  pieces  of  his  fportite 
poetry,  there  were  fome  animated  ftanzas,  defcribirtg 
the  charafter  of  the  twelve  Englifh  poets,  whofe  por- 
traits, engraved  by  Vertue,  were  the  favourite  orna- 
ment of  his  parlour:  but  he  fet  fo  modeft  and  bumble 
a  value  on  his  poetical  compofition«,  that  they  were  fcl- 
dom  committed  to  paper,  and  are  therefore  very  im- 
perfeftly  prefcrved  in  the  memory  of  thoi'e  to  whom 
he  fometimcs  recited  them.  His  talle  and  judgment 
in  poetry  appears  indeed  very  ftriking  in  many  parts 
of  his  learned  and  elaborate  Connexion  of  Coins.  His 
illuftration  of  Neftor's  cup,  in  particular,  may  be 
efteemed  as  one  of  the  happieft  examples  of  that  light 
and  beauty  which  the  learning  and  fpirit  of  an  elegant 
antiquarian  may  throw  on  a  cloudy  and  miltaken 
paQagc  of  an  ancient  poet.     In  ftridt  attention  to  all 
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the  duties  cf  lu's  ftation,  in  the  moft  aftive  and  unwea- 
ried charity,  he  might  be  regarded  as  a  model  to  the 
miniflers  of  God.  Though  his  income  was  never  large, 
it  was  his  cuftom  to  devote  a  (hilling  in  every  guinea  - 
that  he  received  to  the  fervice  of  the  poor.  As  a  ma- 
fter,  as  a  hulband,  and  a  father,  his  conduft  was  ami- 
able and  endearing  ;  and  to  clofe  this  imperfeft  iketch 
of  him  with  his  moft  ftriking  features,  he  was  a  man 
of  genuine  unaffefted  piety. 

CLARO-oBscuRO,  or  Clair-obscure,  in  paint- 
ing, the  art  of  diftributing  to  advantage  the  lights  and 
(hades  of  a  piece,  both  with  rcfpetl  to  the  eafing 
of  the  eye  and  the  eiTeft  of  the  whole  piece.  See 
Painting. 

Claro  Obfcuro,  or  Chiaro-fciiro,  is  alfo  ufed  to  fignl- 
fy  a  dcfign  confilling  only  of  two  colours,  moft  ufually 
black  and  white,  but  fometimes  black  and  yellow  ;  or 
it  is  a  defjgn  walhed  only  with  one  colour,  the  (hadows 
being  of  a  dufliy  brown,  and  the  lights  heightened  up 
by  white. 

The  word  is  alfo  applied  to  prints  of  two  colours 
taken  off  at  twice  ;  whereof  there  are  volumes  in  the 
cabinets  of  thofe  who  are  curious  in  prints. 

CLARUS,  or  Claros,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a 
town  of  Ionia,  famous  for  an  oracle  of  Apollo.  It  was 
built  by  Manto,  daughter  of  Tirefias,  who  fied  from 
Thebes  after  it  had  been  deftroyed  by  the  Epigoni. 
She  was  fo  afflifted  with  her  misfortunes,  that  a  lake 
was  formed  with  her  tears,  where  (he  (irft  founded  the 
oracle.  Apollo  was  from  thence  furnamed  Clariut. 
Alfo  an  ifland  of  the  .£gean  fea,  betvicen  Tenedos  and 
Scios. 

CLARY.  See  Salvia,  Botany  Index. 
CL^RT-lVater,  is  compofed  of  brandy,  fugar,  ehrj- 
flowers,  and  cinnamon,  with  a  little  ambergris  diffolved 
in  it.  It  helps  digeftion,  and  is  cardiac.  This  water 
is  rendered  either  purgative  or  emetic,  by  adding  relin 
of  jalap  and  fcammony,  or  crocus  metallorum.  Some 
make  clary-water  of  brandy,  juice  of  cherries,  ftraw. 
berries,  and  goofeberries,  fugar,  cloves,  white  pepper, 
and  coriander  feeds  ;  infufed,  fuggared,  and  ftrained. 
CLASMIUM,  in  Natural  Mijlory,  the  name  of  a 
genus  of  foifils,  of  the  clafs  of  the  gypfums  ;  the  cha- 
refters  of  which  are,  that  they  are  of  a  foft  texture, 
and  of  a  dull  opaque  look,  being  compofed,  as  all  the 
other  gypfums,  of  irregularly  arranged  flat  particles. 

The  word  is  derived  from  the  Greek  xxao-^.,-^  ^ 
fi-agment  or  fmall  particle  ;  from  the  flaky  fmall  parti- 
cles of  which  thefe  bodies  are  compofed.  Of  this  ge- 
nus there  is  only  one  known  fpccics  :  this  is  of  a  tole- 
rably regular  and  even  ftrufture  ;  though  very  coarfe 
and  barfh  to  the  touch.  It  is  of  a  very  lively  and 
beautiful  red  in  colour  ;  and  is  found  in  thick  round- 
i(h  maffcs,  which,  when  broken,  are  to  be  feen  com- 
pofed of  irregular  arrangements  of  flat  particles  ;  and 
emulate  a  ftriated  texture.  It  will  neither  give  fire 
with  fleel  nor  ferment  with  acids  ;  but  calcines  very 
freely  and  eafily,  and  affords  a  very  valuable  plafter 
of  Paris,  as  do  all  thejpurer  gypfums.  It  is  common 
in  Italy,  and  is  greatly  efteemed  there  ;  it  is  alfo  found 
in  fome  parts  of  England,  particularly  Dcrbyfhire,  but 
there  it  is  not  much  regarded. 

CLASPERS,  or  Tendrils.     See  Cirrhus. 
CLASS,  an  appellation  given  to  the  moft  general 
fubdivifions  of  any  thing  ;  llius,  animal  is  fubdivided 
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itito  the  claffcs  quadrupeds,  birds,  fidies,  8tc.  wliich 
are  again  fubdividcd  into  feriefes  or  orders  ;  and  tbefe 
lail  into  genera.     See  Botany. 

Class,  is  alfo  ufed  in  Ichools,  in  a  fynonymous  fenfe 
wkh/onn,  for  a  number  of  boys  all  learning  the  fame 
thing. 

CLASSIC,  or  Classical,  an  epithet,  chiefly  ap- 
plied  to  authors  read  in  the  clafTes  at  fchools. 

This  term  ftems  to  owe  its  origin  to  'I'ullius  Ser- 
vius,  who,  in  order  to  make  an  ellimate  of  every  per- 
fon's  eftate,  divided  the  Roman  people  into  fix  bands, 
which  he  called  clajfts.  The  eilate  of  the  finl  clafs 
was  not  to  be  under  zcol.  and  thefe  by  way  of  cmi- 
nince  were  called  clajjki,  "  claflics  :"  hence  authors 
of  the  tirfl;  rank  came  to  be  called  daffies,  all  the  reft 
being  faid  to  be  infra  chjfcm  :  thus  Arillotle  is  a  claf- 
fic  author  in  philufophy  ;  Aquinas  in  fchool  divinity, 
S;c. 

CLASSICUM  was  the  alarm  for  battle,  given  by 
the  Roman  generals,  and  founded  by  trumpets  and 
other  martial  mulk  throughout  the  army. 

CLATHRI,  in  antiquity,  bars  of  wood  or  iron, ufed 
in  fecuring  doors  and  windows.  There  was  a  goddefs 
cj'led  Clalhra,  that  preiided  over  the  clathri. 

CLAVARIA,  CLUB-TOP.     See  Botany  Index. 

CLAVARIUM,  in  antiquity,  an  allowance  the  Ro- 
man foldiers  had  for  furnifhing  nails  to  fecure  their 
."hoes  with.  They  raifed  frequent  mutinies,  demand- 
ing largetTes  of  the  emperors  under  this  pretence. 

CLAVATA  vESTiMENTA,  in  antiquity,  habits  a- 
domed  with  purple  clavi,  which  were  either  broad  or 
narrow.     See  Clavus. 

CLAUBERG,  Joh-j,  a  learned  profeflbr  of  pLIlo- 
fophy  and  divinity  at  Diulburg,  was  born  at  Soling«n 
in  1622.  He  travelled  into  Holland,  France,  and 
England,  and  in  each  country  obtained  the  efteem  of 
the  learned.  The  elei^or  of  Brandenburg  gave  him 
public  teflimonies  of  his  efteem.  He  died  in  1665. 
His  works  were  printed  at  Amfterdam  in  2  vols  410. 
The  moft  celebrated  of  thefe  is  his  treatife,  entitled 
Lo^ica  vetut  et  nova,  &C. 

CLAUDE  le  LoRRAiN,  or  Claude  Gelee,  a  cele- 
brated landfcape  painter,  ai>d  a  (Iriking  example  of  the 
efficacy  of  induftry  to  fupply ,  or  at  leail  to  call  forth 
genius.  Claude  was  born  in  the  diocefe  of  Toul  in  Lor- 
raine in  1630  ;  and,  being  dull  and-lieavy  at  fchool,  was 
put  an  apprentice  to  a  paftry-cook  :  he  afterwards  ram- 
bled to  Rome  to  feek  a  livelihood  ;  but,  being  very 
ill-bred,  and  unacquainted  with  the  language,  nobody 
cared  to  employ  him.  Chance  threw  him  at  laft  in 
the  way  of  Augulliii  Taffi,  a  painter,  who  hired  himto 
grind  his  colours,  and  to  do  all  the  ho-jfehold  drud- 
gery. His  mafter  hoping  to  make  him  fcrviceable  to 
him  in  feme  of  his  greateft  works,  taught  him  by  de- 
grees  the  rules  of  perfpective  and  the  elements  of  de- 
fign.  Claude  at  firft  did  not  know  what  to  make  of 
thofe  principles  of  art  ;  but  being  encouraged,  and  not 
failing^  in  application,  he  carae  at  length  to  underftand 
them.  Then  his  foul  enlarged  itfelf  apace,  and  cul- 
tivated the  art  with  wonderful  eagerncfs.  He  exerted 
his  utmoft  mduiiry  to  explore  the  true  principles  of 
painting  by  an  inceflTant  examination  of  nature,  that 
genuine  fource  of  excellence  ;  for  which  purpofc,  he 
made  his  (Indies  in  the  open  fields  ;  where  he  very 
feequenily    continued  iVom.  funrife    till  the  dufk  of 


the  evening  compelled  him  to  withdraw  himfelf  from  Cbuifc. 
his  contemplations.  It  was  his  cuftom  to  (ketch  what-  ""^^  "~ 
ever  he  thought  beautiful  or  (Iriking;  and  every  cu- 
rious tinge  of  light,  on  all  kinds  of  objefts,  he  mark- 
ed in  his  Iketches,  with  a  fimilar  colour  ;  from  which 
he  perfcfted  his  landfcapes  with  fuch  a  look  of  real 
nature,  and  gave  them  fuch  an  appearance  of  truth,  as 
proved  fnperior  to  any  artift  that  had  ever  painted  in 
that  llyle. 

The  beauties  of  his  paintings  are  derived  from  na- 
ture herfelf,  which  he  examined  with  uncommon  af- 
fiduity  ;  and  Sandrart  relates,  that  Claude  ufed  to  ex-" 
plain  to  him,  as  they  walked  through  the  fields,  the 
caufes  of  the  different  appearances  of  the  fame  profpeft 
at  different  hours  of  the  day,  from  the  refleftions  o» 
refratlioiis  of  light,  from  dews  or  vapours  in  the  even- 
ing or  morning,  with  all  the  precilion  of  a  philofopher. 
He  worked  on  his  pictures  with  great  care,  endeavour- 
ing to  bring  them  to  perfeAion,by  touching  them  fre- 
quently over  again  ;  and  if  any  performance  did  not  an- 
fwer  his  ideas,  it  was  cuftomary  with  him  to  alter, 
to  deface,  and  repaint  it  feveral  times  over,  till  it 
correfponded  with  the  image  pitlured  in  his  mind.  ■ 
But  whatever  (truck  his  imagination,  while  he  obferved " 
nature  abroad,  it  was  fo  ftrongly  impreffed  on  his  me- 
mory, that  on  his  return  to  his  work,  he  never  failed 
to  make  the  happieft  ufe  of  it. 

His  (kics  are  warm  and  full  of  luftre,  and  every  ob» 
jeft  is  properly  illumined.  His  diltanccs  are  admira- 
ble, and  in  every  part  a  delightful  union  and  harmony 
not  only  excite  our  applaufe  but  our  admiration.  Hi* 
invention  is  pleafmg,  his  colouring  delicate,  and  his 
tints  have  fuch  an  agreeable  fweetnefs  and  variety, 
as  have  been  but  imperfeftly  imitated  by  the  beft  fub- 
fcquent  artifts,  but  were  never  equalled.  He  frequent- 
ly gave  an  uncommon  tendernefs  to  his  finilhed  trees 
by  glazing  ;  and  in  his  large  compofitions  which  he 
painted  in  frefco,  he  was  fo  exaifl  that  the  diftincl  fpc- 
cies  of  every  tree  might  readily  be  diflinguifhed.  As  to- 
his- figures,  when  he  painted  them  himfelf,  they  are  very  . 
indifferent ;  but  he  was  fo  confcious  of  his  deficiency 
in  this  refpeft,  that  he  ufually  engaged  other  artifla 
who  were  eminent  to  paint  them  for  him  ;  of  which 
number  were  Courtois  and  Philippo  Laura.  His  pic- 
tures are  now  very  rare,  efpecially  fuch  ayare  unda- 
maged ;  and  thofe  are  at  this  time  fo  valued,  that  no 
price,  however  great,  is  thought  to  be  fuperior  to  their 
merit.  In  order  to  avoid  a  repetition  of  the  fame  fub- 
ject,  and  alfo  to  deleft  fuch  copies  of  his  works  as 
might  be  injurious  to  his  fame,  by  being  fold  for  ori- 
ginals, it  was  his  cuftom  to  draw  (in  a  paper-book  pre- 
pared for  this  purpofe)  the  deligns  of  all  thofe  pi£lures 
which  were  tranfmitted  to  different  countries;  and  on  ' 
the  back  of  the  drawings,  he  wrote  the  name  of  the 
perfon  who  had  been  the  purchafer.  That  book, 
which  he  titled  LiLro  di  Verita,  is  now  in  the  poITellioa 
of  the  duke  of  Dcvonfhire. 

Cladde,  John,  a  Proteftant  divine,  born  in  the 
province  of  Aiigcnois  in  1619.  Meff.  de  Port  Royal 
ufiug  their  utmoll  endeavours  to  convert  M.  de  Tu- 
renne  to  the  Catholic  faith,  prefented  him  with  a  piece 
calculated  to  that  end,  which  his  lady  engaged  Mr 
Claude  to  anfwcr  ;  and  his  performance  gave  rife  to 
the  moft  famous  controverfy  that  was  ever  carried  on 
in  France  between  tlic  Roman  Catholics  and  Prote- 
3  ftsQls. 
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CLvli/    /ants.  On  tlie  revocation  of  the  fdiA  of  Naatz;,  he  re- 

n         tired  to  Holland,  where  "he  met  with  a  kind  receptfon, 

Chudianus  gjj^  was  honoured  with  a  confiderable  penfion  by   the 

•         prince  of  Orange.     He  died  in  16S7  ;  a»d  left  a  fon, 

Ifaac  Claude,   wliom  he  lived  to  fee   minifter  of  the 

Walloon  church  at  the  Hague,  and  who  publiftisd  fe- 

veral  excellent  works  of  his  deccafcd  father. 

CI.AUDIA,  a  veftal  virgin  at  Rome,  who  being 
fufpeftcd  of  unchaftity,  is  faid  to  have  been  cleared 
f.-om  that  imputation  in  the  following  manner:  the 
image  of  Cybcle  being  brought  out  of  Phrygia  to 
Rome  in  a  barge,  and  it  happening  to  flick  fo  faft  in 
the  river  Tiber  that  it  could  not  be  moved,  fiie  tying 
her  girdle,  the  badge  of  chaftity,  to  the  barge,  drew 
ft  alonn-  to  the  city,  which  a  thoufand  men  were  unable 
to  do. 

CiAVDiA  /^7Ufl(Frot)tmus),  water  conveyed  to  Rome 
by  a  canal  or  aqueduft  of  eleven  mi^es  in  length,  the 
contrivance  of  Appius  Claudius  the  Cenfor,  and  the 
firft  ftrufturc  of  the  kind,  in  the  year  of  Rome  441. 
Called  alio  /Iqua  ^ppla. 

Clavdia  Copia  ( Infcriptions),  a  name  of  Lugdunum, 
or  Lyons  in  France,  the  birth  place  of  the  emperor 
Claudius  :  A  Roman  colony  called  ClauJ'm,  from  its 
benefaftor  the  emperor ;  and  Copia,  from  its  plenty  of 
all  neceflaries,  efpecially  corn.     See  Lugdunum. 

Claudia,  or  Clodia  Via  (Ovid),  was  that  road 
Mk-hich,  beginning  at  the  Pons  Mllvius,  joined  the  Fla- 
ininia,  palling  through  Etruria  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the 
Lacus  Sabatinus,  and  ftriking  off  from  the  CafTia, 
and  leading  to  Luca  (  Antonine)  :  large  remains  of  it 
are  to  be  feen  above  Bracciano  (Holftenius). 

CiAVDH  Lix,  de  Comiliis,  was  enafted  by  M.  CI. 
MarccUus  in  the  year  of  Rome  702.  It  ordained,  that 
at  public  eleftions  of  magiftrates  no  notice  fhould  be 
taken  of  the  votes  of  fuch  as  were  abfent.  Another, 
de U/ura,v.h\ch  forbade  people  to  lend  money  to  minors 
<^n  condition  of  payment,  after  the  deceafe  of  their 
parents.  Another,  de  Negetiatione, ,hy  Q^Claudius  the 
tribune,  535.  It  forbade  any  fenator  or  father  of  a 
fenator  to  have  any  vefTcl  containing  above  30oamp1io- 
n,  for  fear  of  their  engaging  thenifelves  in  commercial 
fchemes.  The  fame  law  alfo  forbade  the  fame  thing  to 
the  fcribes  and  the  attendants  of  the  queftors,  as  it 
was  naturally  fuppofed  that  people  who  had  any  com- 
mercial connexions  could  not  be  faithful  to  their  truft, 
nor  promote  the  intereft  of  the  (late.  Another, 
C76,  to  permit  the  allies  to  return  to  thdr  refpeftive 
cities,  after  their  names  were  inrolled.  Liv.  41.  c. 
8.  Another,  to  take  away  the  freedom  of  the  citi-  of 
Rome  from  the  colonills  which  Cxfar  had  carried  to 
Novicomum. 

CLAUDIANUS,  Claudius,  a  Latin  poet,  flou- 
rl(hed  in  the  4th  century,  under  the  emperor  Theo- 
dofius,  and  under  his  fons  Arcadius  and  Honorius.  It 
is  not  agreed  of  what  country  he  was  a  native  ;  but 
he  came  to  Rome  in  the  year  of  Chrift  395,  when  he 
was  about  30  years  old  ;  and  there  infiiiuated  himfelf 
into  Stilicho's  favour;  who,  being  a  perfon  of  great 
nihilities  both  for  civil  and  military  aftairs,  though  a 
Goth  by  birth,  was  fo  confiderable  a  perfon  under  Ho- 
norius, that  he  may  be  faid  for  many  years  to  have 
yoverned  the  weflern  empire.  Stilicho  afterwards  fell 
into  difgrace,  and  was  put  to  death  ;  and  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  the  poet  was  involved  in  the  mii- 
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fortunes  orhis  patron,  and  feverely  perfecutcd  In  his 
perfon  and  fortunes  by  Hadrian,  an  Egyptian  by  birth, 
who  wa^  captain  of  the  guards  to  Honorius,  iand  fuc- 
ceeded  Stilicho.  There  is  reafon,  however,  to  think 
that  he  rofe  afterwards  to  great  favour,  and  obtained 
feveral  honours  both  civil  and  military.  The  princefs 
Serena  had  a  great  efteem  for  Claudian,  and  recom- 
mended and  married  him  to  a  lady  of  great  quality 
and  fortune  in  Libya.  There  are  a  few  little  poem» 
on  facred  lubjecls,  which  through  miftake  have  been 
afcribcd  by  fome  critics  to  Claudian  ;  and  fo  have  made 
him  be  thought  a  Chviflian.  But  St  Auftln,  who  was 
contemporary  with  him,  exprefsly  fays  that  he  was  a 
Heathen.  The  time  of  Claudian's  death  is  uncertain, 
nor  do  we  know  any  farther  particulars  of  his  life  than 
what  are  to  be  colle6led  from  his  works,  and  which 
we  have  already  related  above.  He  is  thought  to 
have  more  of  Virgil  in  bis  ftyle  than  all  the  other  im:« 
tators  of  him. 

Claudius  I.  Roman  emperor,  A.  D.  41.  The  be- 
ginning of  his  reign  was  very  promifing  ;  but  it  was 
foon  dileovered  that  little  better  than  an  idiot  filled 
the  throne,  who  might  eafily  be  made  a  tyrant:  ac- 
cordingly he  became  a  very  cruel  one,  through  the 
influence  of  his  emprefs,  the  infamous  Meffalina  :  after 
her  death,  he  married  his  niece  Agripplna,  wlio  caufed 
him  to  be  poifoned  to  make  room  for  Nero,  A.D.  54. 
See  [HJ/iory  of)  Rome. 

Claudius  II.  .^un/ius.  furnamed  ijothlcus,  figna- 
lized  himfelf  by  his  courage  and  prudence  under  the 
reigns  of  Valen'an  and  Julian;  and  on  the  death  of  the 
latter  was  declared  emperor  in  j63.  He  put  to  death 
Aureolus,  the  murderer  of  Gallienus ;  defeated  the 
Germans;  and  in  269  marched  againft  the  Goths,  who 
ravaged  the  empire  with  an  army  of  300,000  men, 
which  he  at  firll  harafTed,  and  the  next  year  entirely 
defeated  ;  but  a  contagious  difeafe,  which  Lad  fpread 
through  that  vaft  army,  was  caught  by  the  Romans  ; 
and  the  emperor  himfelf  died  of  it  a  fliort  time  after, 
aged  56.  Pollio  fays,  that  this  prince  had  the  modera- 
tion of  Auguilus,  the  virtue  of  Trajan,  and  the  piety 
of  Antoninus. 

CLAVES  insula,  a  term  ufed  in  the  ifle  of  Man, 
where  all  weighty  and  ambiguous  caufes  are  referred 
to  a  jury  of  twelve,  who  are  called  clavet  in/uia,  the 
keys  of  the  ifland. 

CLAVICHORD,  and  CLAviciTHERiuM.twomu- 
fical  inftruments  ufed  in  the  16th  century.  They  were 
of  the  nature  of  the  fpinet,  but  of  an  oblong  figure. 
The  firft  is  ftill  ufed  by  the  nuns  in  convents  ;  and 
that  the  praftitioners  may  not  difturb  the  fifters  in  the 
dormitory,  the  firings  are  muffled  with  fmall  bits  of 
fine  woollen  cloth. 

CLAVICLE.      See  Anatomy  Index. 

CLAVICYMBALUM,  in  antiquity,  a  mufical  in- 
ftrnment  with  30  ftrings.  Modern  writers  apply  the 
name  to  our  harpfichords. 

CLAVI  vtsTiuM,  were  flowers  or  ft uds  of  purple, 
interwoven  with  or  fewed  upon  the  garments  of  knights 
or  fenators  ;  only,  for  diftindtion,  the  former  ufed  them 
narrow,   the  latter  broad. 

CLAVIS  properly  fignilies  a  KEY  ;  and  is  fome- 
timcs  ufed  in  Englilh  to  denote  an  explanatiou  of  fome 
obfcure  paffages  of  any  book  in  writing. 

CLAVIUS,     Chris rofKER,     a    German    Jefuit, 
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Lorn  at  Eambcrg,  excelled  in  the  knouledge  of  the 
iTiaihematics,  and  was  one  of  the  chief  pcrfons  employ-, 
ed  to  reftify  the  kalendar  ;  the  defence  of  whieii  he 
nlfo  undertook  apjainlt  thofe  who  ccnfurtd  it,  elpecially 
Scaliger.  He  died  at  Roine  in  i6l2.  aged  7;.  His 
works  have  been  printed  in  five  volumes  folio  ;  the 
principal  of  which  is  his  Commentary  on  Euclid's  E- 
lements. 

CLAUSE,  in  Grammar,  denotes  a  member  of  a 
period  or  fentence. 

Clavse  fignifies  alfo  an  article  or  particular  ftlpu- 
Tation  in  a  contraft,  a  charge  or  condition  in  a  tcUa- 
fnent,  &c. 

CLAUSENBURG,  a  large  city  of  Tranfilvania, 
fituated  on  the  river  Samos,  in  E.  Long.  23.  2C. 
N,  Lat.  46.  53._ 

CLAVUS,  in  antiquity,  an  ornament  upon  the 
robes  of  the  Roman  Icnators  and  knights,  which  was 
more  or  lefs  broad,  according  to  the  dignity  of  the 
perfon  ;  hence  the  diitiudxion  of  tunica  angufti-clavia 
and  lati  clavia. 

Ci-Avus,  in  lUiJidne  and  Surgery,  Is  ufed  in  feve- 
ral  fignificatliins  :  I.  Clavus  hyftericus,  is  a  (hooting 
pain  in  the  head,  between  the  pericranium  and  cra- 
nium, which  atfeAs  fuch  as  have  the  green  lickntfs, 
2.  Clavus  oculorum,  according  to  Cell'us,  is  a  callous 
tnberclc  on  the  white  of  the  eye,  taking  its  denomi- 
ration  from  its  figure.  3.  Clavus  imports  indurated 
tubercles  of  the  uterus.  4.  It  alfo  imports  a  chi- 
rurgical  inftrument  of  gold,  mentioned  by  Amatus 
Lufitanus,  dcligned  to  be  introduced  into  an  exul- 
cerated  palate,  for  the  better  articulation  of  the  voice. 
And,  5.   It  fignifies  a  callus,  or  corn  on  the  foot. 

Ci/iycs  .I'nnalis,  in  antiquity.  So  rude  and  igno- 
rant were  the  Romans  towards  the  rife  of  their  ftate, 
that  the  driving  or  fixing  a  nail  was  the  or>y  method 
they  had  of  keeping  a  regifttr  of  time  ;  for  which 
reafon  it  was  called  claims  anna/is.  There  was  an  an- 
cient law,  ordaining  the  chief  prxtor  to  fix  a  nail 
every  year  on  the  Ides  of  September  ;  it  was  driven 
into  the  right  fide  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Opt.  Max. 
towards  Minerva's  temple.  This  cuftom  c-f  keeping 
an  accoui.t  of  time  by  means  of  fixing  nails  was  not 
peculiar  to  the  Romans  ;  for  the  Etrurians  ufed  like- 
wife  to  drive  nails  into  the  temple  of  their  goddc-fs 
Kortia  with  the  fame  view. 

CLAW,  among  zooiog.fts,  denotes  the  (harp-point- 
ed nails  with  ^vhich  tiie  feet  of  certain  quadrup.ds  and 
birds  are  furniflied. 

CLAY,  m  Natural  Iiyiory,  a  genus  of  earths,  the 
characters  of  whicli  are  ihefe  :  They  are  firmly  cohe- 
rent, weighty,  and  compad>  ;  fti(F,  vifcid,  and  duftilc  to 
a  great  degree,  v.hiKl  moill  ;  fmooth  to  the  touch  ;  not 
eafily  breaking  between  the  fingers,  nor  readily  dlf- 
fufible  in  water  ;  and,  when  mixed,  not  readily  fubfid- 
ing  from  it.  See  Chimistrv  and  MtNLP.ALOCY  Index. 

Clat,  a  town  of  Norfolk  in  England,  feated  on 
an  arm  of  the  fea  between  two  rivers,  in  E.  Long. 
O.  3c.  N.  Lat.  47.  2S. 

CiAr-J^ands,  thole  abounding  with  clav,  whether 
black,  blue,  yellow,  white,  &c.  of  which  the  black  and 
the  yellow  are  the  bcil  for  corn. 

All  clay  foils  a«re  apt  to  chill  the  plants  growing  on 
them  in  moill  feafons,  as  they  retain  too  much  water  : 
in  dry  feafons,  on  the  contrary,  they  turn  hard  and 
.    Vol.  VI.  Part  I.  • 
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choke  the  plaints.  The  natural  produce  of  clay  CLytou 
foils  is  goofe-grafs,  large  daifief,  thlllles,  docks,  pop- 
piis.  Sec.  Some  bear,  clover,  and  ryegiafs  ;  and, 
if  well  manured,  produce  the  beft  grain  ;  they  hold  , 
manure  the  beft  of  all  lands  ;  and  the  mod  proper  for 
them  are  horfe  dung,  pigeons  dung,  fome  kinds  rfF 
mr.ilc,  folding  of  fnetp,  malt-Juil,  a(hes,  chalk,  lime, 
foot,  &c. 

CLAYTON,  Dr  Robert,  a  prelate  of  great 
learning,  of  diftinguiflud  worth  and  probity,  and  a  rc- 
fpec\able  member  of  the  Royal  and  Antiquarian  Soci- 
eties at  London,  was  advanced  to  the  bllhopric  of  Kil- 
hla,  Jan.  23.  1729;  tranfiated  to  toe  fee  of  Corkc,  Dec. 
19-  1735  ;  to  that  of  Clogher,  Aug.  ;6.  1745  ;  and 
died  much  lamented,  Feb.  25.  1738.  Hi;  publ'catloni 
are,  ).  a  Letter  in  the  Piillofcphlcal  Trar  factions, 
n«  461.  p.  813.  giving  an  account  of  a  Frercliman  70 
years  old  (at  Inidianan,  in  his  diocefe  of  Corkc),  who 
laid  he  gave  fuck  to  a  child. —  2.  The  Chronology 
of  the  Hebrew  Bible  vindicated,  &c.  1 751,  4to. — 
3.  An  impartial  Inquiry  into  the  time  of  the  Co- 
ming of  the  Mcffiah,  1 71; I,  Svo. — 4.  An  ElTay  on 
Spirit,  175  I,  Svo. — 5.  A  Vindication  of  the  HlftoricS 
of  the  Old  and  Is^ew  Tcftamcnt,  in  Anfwer  to  the  Ob- 
j^ftlons  of  the  late  Lord  Bollngbroke  ;  In  Two  Letters 
to  a  young  Nobleman,  1752,  Svo,  reprinted  in  1753. 
—  6.  A  Defence  of  the  ElTay  on  Spirit,  with  Re- 
marks on  the  feveral  pretended  Anfwcrs  ;  and  which 
may  ferve  as  an  antidote  ag.inift  ill  that  (liall  ever  ap- 
pear agalnft  It,  1753,  8vo. —  7.  A  Journal  from  Grand 
Cairo  to  Mount  Sinai,  and  back  again,  tranllated 
from  a  Manufcript,  written  by  the  Prefetto  of  E- 
gypt,  in  Company  with  fome  MiiTionaries  d;  prcpa- 
gandajidi  at  Grand  Cairo  :  to  which  are  added,  Re- 
marks on  the  Origin  uf  Hieroglyphics,  and  the  My- 
thology of  the  ancient  Heathens,  175^,  Svo,  two 
editions  4to  and  Svo.  It  was  foon  after  this  publica- 
tion that  his  Lordfhip  became  (In  March  1754)  a  fel- 
low of  the  Society  of  Antiquarians. — S.SomeThoughts 
on  Self-love,  Innate  Ideas,  Free-will,  Tafte,  Senti- 
ments, Liberty,  and  Necellity,  &c.  occafioned  by  read- 
ing Mr  Hume's  Works,  and  the  (hort  Treatlfe  written 
in  French  by  Lord  Bollngbroke  on  Compadion,  I794,J 
Svo. — 9.  A  Vindication  of  the  Hlllorlcs  of  the  Old! 
and  New  Teilament,  Part  II.  Adorned  with  feveral 
Explanatory  Cuts,  1754,  Svo. — 16.  Letters  betwecR' 
the  bllhop  of  Clogher  and  Mr  William  Penn,  con- 
cerning Baptifm,  1755,  Svo. — 11.  A  Speech  made 
In  the  Houfe  of  Lords  in  Ireland,  on  Monday,  Fe'-* 
bruary  2.  1751^,  for  omitting  the  Niccne  and  Atha- 
nafian  Creeds  out  of  the  Liturgy,  &c.  1756,  Svo. — 
II.  A  Vindication,  Part  HI,  ]7<8.  8v).'  The  three 
parts  of  the  Efiay  on  Spirit  were  reprinted  by  Mr, 
Bowyer,  in  one  vol.  Svo,  1739  ;  with  fome  additional 
notes,  and  an  index  of  texts  of  Scripture  illufbatcd  or 
explained.  « 

CLAY TONIA,     See  Botany  Ind.x. 

CLAZOMEN^,-ARUM,(  Herodotus, Strabo,Vel- 
lelus,  Pliny)  ;  CLz',mt,vi,  <■,  (Mtla)  ;  oiie  of  the'' 
twelve  ancient  cities  of  Ionia.  The  country  of  An- 
axagoras;  fituatcd  in  the  nclghboinhood  of  Colophon." 
The  city  was  fmall,  its  port  on  the  N.  N.  W.  fide 
of  the  Kland.  Dr  Chandler  Informs  us,  that  traces  of 
the  walls  are  found  by  the  fca  ;  and  in  a  hill  are  vefti-. 
gcs  of  a  theatre.   Three  or  four  trees  gr^w  on  it  j  ajid 
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Llrtnthes  by  one  k  a  cave  hewn  in  the  rock,  and  affording  water. 

_j  "  A  vaulted  room  with  a  chimney  at  one  end,  and  a  ho- 

^     .  vel  or  two  made  with  ftones  piled,  are  all  the  prefcnt 

_ftruftures  ;  and  thefe  are  chiefly  frequented  by  fifher- 

men  and  by  pcifons  employed   to  watch  and  to  drive 

awav  birds  w+ien  the  grain  rfpens.      Referring  to  this 

confined   fituation    of  Clazomenae,    a   famous   fophift, 

when    importuned    to    adorn    his  native    city   by   re- 

fidinfr  in  it  rather  than  at  Smyrna,  replied,   Tf>e  night- 

inhale  refufes  tojmg  in  a  ca^c. 

CLEANTHES,  a  Stoic  philofopher,  difciple  of 
Zcno,  flouriihcd  240  years  before  Chrlft.  He  main- 
tained himfclf  in  the  day  by  working  in  the  night  : 
being  queftioned  by  the  magiftrates  how  he  fubfifted, 
he  brought  a  woman  for  whom  he  kneaded  bread, 
and  a  gardener  for  whom  he  drew  water  ;  and  refufed 
a  prefent  from  them.  He  compofcd  feveral  works, 
of  which  there  are  now  only  a  few  fragments  remain- 
ing. 

CLEAR,  as  a  naval  term,  is  varioufiy  applied  to 
the  weather,  the  feacoafts,  cordage,  navigation,  &c. 
The  weather  is  faid  to  be  clear  when  it  is  fair  and 
open,  as  oppofed  to  cloudy  or  foggy.  The  fea  coaft  is 
called  clear  when  the  navigation  is  not  interrupted,  or 
rendered  dangerous  by  rocks,  fands,  or  breakers,  &c. 
It  is  exprelTed  of  cordage,  cables,  &c.  when  they  are 
unembarrafled  or  difcntangled,  fo  as  to  be  ready  for 
immediate  fervice.  It  is  ufually  oppofed  to  fuul  in  all 
thefe  fenfes. 

CLEARCHUS,  a  tyrant  of  Heraclea  in  Pontus, 
who  was  killed  by  Chion  and  Leonidas,  Plato's  pu- 
pils, during  the  celebration  of  the  feftivals  of  Bacchus. 
He  had  enjoyed  the  fovereign  power  during  12  years. 
A  Lacedaemonian  fent  to  quiet  the  Byzantines.  He 
■was  recalled,  but  refufed  to  obey,  and  fled  to  Cyrus 
the  younger,  who  made  him  captain  of  13,000  Greek 
loldiers.  He  obtained  a  viftory  over  Artaxerxes,  who 
was  fo  enraged  at  the  defeat,  that  when  Clearchus  fell 
into  his  hands  by  the  treachery  of  Tiffaphernes,  he  put 
him  immediately  to  death. 

CLEATS,  in  naval  affairs,  pieces  of  wood  having 
one  or  two  projefting  ends  whereby  to  fallen  the 
Topes :  fome  of  them  are  fattened  to  the  (hrouds  below 
for  this  purpofe,  and  others  nailed  to  different  places 
of  the  (hip's  deck  (*r  fides. 

CLECHE,  in  Heraldry,  a  kind  of  crofs,  charged 
with  another  crofs  of  the  fame  figure,  but  of  the  colour 
of  the  field. 

CLEDGE,  among  miners,  denotes  the  upper  (Ira- 
lum  of  fullers  earth. 

CLEDONISM,  CLEDONiSMusi  a  kind  of  divina- 
tion, in  ufe  among  the  ancients.  The  word  is  formed 
from  xi>Ja'  which  fignifies  two  things,  rumor,  "  a 
report,"  and  avis,  "  a  bird."  In  the  firft  fenfe,  cle- 
donifm  fhould  denote  a  kind  of  divination  drawn  from 
words  occafionally  uttered.  Cicero  obferves,  that  the 
Pythagoreans  made  obfervatlon  not  only  of  the  words 
of  the  gods,  but  of  thofe  of  men  ;  and  accordingly  be- 
L'evcd  the  pronouncing  of  certain  words,  e.  g.  incen- 
dium,  at  3  meal,  very  unhappy.  Thus,  inftead  of  pri- 
fon,  they  ufed  the  word  dom'uUlum  ;  and  to  avoid  erin- 
nyi,  furies,  faid  tummides.  In  the  fecond  fenfe,  cledo- 
nifm  fhould  feem  a  divination  drawn  from  birds  ;  the 
feme  with  ornithomantla. 
CLEEVJERS.    SeeCuTBRS. 
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CLEF,  or  CtiFr,  in  Mvjie,  derived  from  the  L»-  C!ef. 
tin  word  clavis,  "  a  key  ;"  becaufe  by  it  is  expreffed  "— v— 
the  fundamental  found  in  the  diatonic  fcale,  which  re- 
quires a  determined  fucceiTion  of  tones  or  femitones, 
whether  major  or  minor,  peculiar  to  the  note  from 
whence  we  fct  out,  and  refulting  from  its  pnfition  iu 
the  fcale.  Hence,  as  it  opens  a  way  to  this  fuccef- 
fion,  and  difcovers  it,  the  technical  term  key  is  ufed 
with  great  propriety.  But  clefs  rather  point  out 
the  pofitlon   of  different   mnfical  parts  in  the  general  , 

fyftem,  and  the  relations  which  they  bear  one  to  an- 
other. 

A  clef,  fays  RoufTeau,  is  a  charafter  in  mufic  placed 
at  the  beginning  of  a  Have,  to  determine  the  degree  of 
elevation  occupied  by  that  (lave  in  the  general  cbvia.ry 
or  fyflem,  and  to  point  out  the  names  of  all  the  notes 
which  it  contains  in  the  line  of  that  clef. 

Anciently  the  letters  by  which  the  notes  of  the  ga- 
mut were  fignitied  were  called  c/efs.  Thus  the  let- 
ter A  was  the  clef  of  the  note  Li,  C  the  clef  of  ul,  E 
the  clef  of  mi,  ore.  In  proportion  as  the  fyftem  was 
extended,  the  embarralTment  and  fuperfluity  of  this 
multitude  of  clefs  were  felt. 

Gui  d'Arezzo,  who  had  invented  them,  marked  a 
letter  or  clef  at  the  beginning  of  each  line  in  the  Have; 
for  as  yet  he  had  placed  no  notes  In  the  fpaces.  In 
procefs  of  time  they  marked  no  more  than  one  of  the 
feven  clefs  at  the  beginning  of  one  of  the  lines  only  ; 
and  this  was  fuflicient  to  fix  the  pofitlon  of  all  the 
red,  according  to  their  natural  order :  at  laft,  of  thefe 
feven  lines  or  clefs  they  felefted  four,  which  were  call- 
ed claves  fignatie,  or  difcriminating  clefs,  becaufe  they 
fatisfied  themfelves  with  marking  one  of  them  upon 
one  of  the  lines,  from  which  the  powers  of  all  the  others 
might  be  recognized.  Prefently  afterwards  they  eveo 
retrenches  one  of  thefe  four,  viz.  the  gamma,  of 
which  they  made  ufe  to  mark  the yb/ below,  that  is  to 
fay,  the  hypoproflambanomene  added  to  the  fyftem  of 
the  Greeks. 

In  reality  Kircher  afferts,  that  If  we  underftood  the  ' 

charafters  in  which  ancient  mufic  was  written,  and  exa- 
mined minutely  the  forms  of  our  clefs,  we  (hould  find 
that  each  of  them  reprefents  the  letter  a  little  altered 
in  Its  form,  by  which  the  note  was  originally  named. 
Thus  the  clef  of  fol  was  originally  a  G,  the  clef  of  vt 
a  C,  and  the  clev  of  Fa  an  F. 

We  have  then   three   clefs,   one   a  fifth  above  the     Pln», 
other  :    the  clef  of  F,    or  fa,    which  is  the   loweft  ;  CXLIV, 
the  clef  of  ul,  or  C,   which  is  the  fifth  above  the  for- fis  9- 
mer  ;  and  the  clef  of/o/,  or  G,  which  is  a  filth  above     " 
that  of  ut.     Thefe  clefs,  both  as  marked  by  foreigners 
and  In  Britain,  may  be  feen  In  art.  170  of  Music  ;  up- 
on which  It  is  neceffary  to  remark,  that  by  a  remain 
of  ancient  praftlce,    the  clef  is  always  placed  upon  » 
line,  and  never  in   a  fpace.      It  deferves  notice,  that 
the  clef  oi fa  is  marked  ::i  three  different  manners:  one 
in  mufic  which  is  printed  ;  anotlier  in   muiic  which  is 
written  or  engraved  ;  and  a  third  in  the  full  harmony 
of  the  chorus. 

By  adding  four  lines  above  the  clef  oifol,  and  three 
L'nes  beneath  the  clef  of  fa,  which  gives  both  above 
and  below  the  greateft  extent  of  permanent  or  efta- 
bllfhed  lines.  It  appears,  that  the  whole  fcale  of  notes 
which  can  be  placed  upon  the  gradations  relative  to 
thefe  clefs  amounts  to  34  j  that  ia  to  fay,  three  odaves  [ 
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Cltt  and  a  fourth  from  the  F,  or  fa,  which  fa  found  be- 
""y^^  neath  the  firft  line,  to  the  fi,  or  B,  which  is  found 
above  the  laft,  and  all  this  together  forms  what  we  call 
the  general  claviary  ;  from  whence  we  may  judge,  that 
this  compafs  has,  for  a  long  time,  conftituted  the  ex- 
tent of  the  fyftem.  But  as  at  prefent  it  is  continually 
acquiring  new  degrees,  as  well  above  as  below,  the  de- 
grees are  marked  by  larger  lines,  which  are  added  above 
or  below  as  occalion  requires. 

Inftead  of  joining  all  the  lines,  as  has  been  done  by 
Rouffcau  in  his  Dictionary,  (plate  A,  fig.  5.)  to  mark 
the  relation  which  one  clef  hears  to  another,  they  fe- 
parate  them  five  by  five  ;  becaufe  it  is  pretty  nearly 
within  the  degrees  to  which  the  compafs  of  ordinary 
voices  extends.  This  collection  of  five  lines  is  called  a 
^ave  ;  and  in  thefe  they  place  a  clef,  to  determine  the 
names  of  the  notes,  the  pofitions  of  femitones,  and  to 
fliow  what  ftation  the  Have  occupies  in  the  claviary  or 
general  fcale. 

In  whatever  manner  we  take  five  fucceflive  lines  in 
the  claviary,  we  (hall  find  one  clef  comprehended  ;  nay, 
fometimes  two,  in  which  cafe  one  may  be  retrenched  as 
ufelefs.  Cuftom  has  even  prcfcribed  which  of  the  two 
Ihould  be  retrenched,  and  v.-hich  retained  ;  it  is  this 
likewifc  which  has  determined  the  number  of  pofitions 
affigned  to  each  clef. 

If  I  form  a  ftave  of  the  firft  five  lines  in  the  clavia- 
ry, beginning  from  below,  I  find  the  clef  of  fa  in  the 
fourth  line.  This  then  is  one  pofition  of  the  clef,  and 
this  pofition  evidently  relates  to  the  lowell  note  j  thus 
likewife  it  is  that  of  the  bafe  clef. 

If  I  wifh  to  gain  a  third  in  afcent,  I  muft  add  a  line 
above  ;  I  muft  then  obliterate  one  below,  otherwife 
the  ftave  will  contain  more  than  five  lines.  The  clef  of 
fa  then  is  found  transferred  from  the  fourth  to  the 
third,  and  the  clef  of  ut  is  likewife  found  upon  the 
fifth  ;  but  as  two  clefs  are  ufelefs,  they  retrench  here 
that  of  ut.  It  is  evident,  that  the  ftave  of  this  clef  is 
a  third  higher  than  the  former. 

By  throwing  away  ftill  one  line  below  to  gain  ano- 
ther "above,  we  have  a  third  kind  of  a  ftave,  where  the 
clef  oi fa  will  be  found  upon  the  fecond  line,  and  that 
of  ut  upon  the  fourth.  Here  we  leave  out  the  clef  of 
fa,  and  retain  that  of  ut.  We  have  now  gained  ano- 
ther third  above,  and  loft  it  below. 

By  continuing  thefe  alterations  from  line  to  line, 
■•re  pafs  fucceflivcly  through  four  diff^ercnt  pofitions 
cf  the  clef  of  ut.  Having  arrived  at  that  of  fo!,  we 
find  it  placed  upon  the  fecond  line,  and  then  upon 
the  firlt.  This  pofition  includes  the  five  higheft  lines, 
and  gives  the  (harpeft  diapafon  which  the  dels  can  fig- 
nify. 

The  reader  may  fee  in  RoiifTcau's  Mufical  Diftion- 
ary,  Plate  A.  fig.  5.  this  fucccffion  of  cltfs  from  the 
lowcft  to  the  higheft  ;  which  in  all  conftitutes  eight 
ftavfs,  cleff,   or  different  pofitions  of  clefs. 

Whatever  mit(ht  be  the  character  and  gcninsof  any 
voice  or  inllrument,  if  its  extent  above  or  btluw  does 
not  furpafsthat  of  the  general  claviary,  in  this  number 
may  be  found  a  ftation  ai;d  a  clef  fuitable  to  it  ;  and 
there  are,  in  reality,  clefs  determined  for  all  the  parts 
in  miific.  It  the  extent  of  a  part  is  very  corifidcrable, 
fo  that  the  n«mb{r  of  lines  neccffary  to  be  added  above 
or  below  may  become  inconvenient,  the  clef  is  then 
changed  in  the  coiufe  of  the  mufif.     It  may  be  plainly 
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perceived  by  the  figure,  what  clef  it  is  neceflary  to 
choofe,  for  raifing  or  deprefling  any  part,  under  what- 
ever clef  it  may  be  aftually  placed. 

It  will  likewife  appear,  that,  in  order  to  adjuft  one 
clef  to  another,  both  muft  be  compared  by  the  gene- 
ral claviary,  by  means  of  which  we  may  determine 
what  every  note  under  one  of  the  clefs  is  with  re- 
fpedl  to  the  other.  It  is  by  this  exercife  repeated 
that  we  acquire  tke  habit  of  reading  with  eafe  all  the 
parts. 

From  this  manoeuvre  it  follows,  that  we  may  place 
whatever  note  we  pleafe  of  the  gamut  upon  any  line 
or  fpace  whatever  of  the  ftave,  fince  we  have  the 
choice  of  eight  different  pofitions,  which  is  equal  to  the 
number  of  notes  in  the  oclave.  Thus  you  may  mark  a 
whole  tune  upon  the  fame  line,  by  changing  the  clef 
at  each  gradation.  The  7th  fig.  of  the  fame  plate  in 
Roufteau's  Mufical  Dictionary,  to  which  we  formerly 
referred,  ihows  by  the  feries  of  clefs  the  order  of  the 
notes,  r{,fa,  la,  ut,  mi,fol,fi,  re,  rifing  by  thirds,  al- 
though all  placed  upon  the  fame  line.  The  fig.  fol- 
lowing reprefents  upon  the  order  of  the  fame  clefs 
the  note  ul,  which  appears  to  defcend  by  thirds  upon 
all  the  lines  of  the  ftave  ;  and  further,  which  yet,  by 
means  of  changing  the  clef,  ftill  preferves  its  unifon. 
It  is  upon  fuch  examples  as  this,  that  fcholars  ought 
to  exercife  themfelves,  in  order  to  underftand  at  the 
firft  glance  the  powers  of  all  the  clefs,  and  their  Cmul- 
taneous  effeft. 

There  are  two  of  their  pofitions,  viz.  the  clef  of 
fol  upon  the  firft  line,  and  that  oi  fa  upon  the  third, 
which  feem  daily  to  fall  more  and  more  into  defuetude. 
The  firft  of  thefe  may  feem  lefs  necefTary,  becaufc 
it  produces  nothing  but  a  pofition  entirely  fimilar  to 
that  of  yii  upon  the  fourth  line,  from  which  however 
it  differs  by  two  odaves.  As  to  the  clef  oi  fa,  it  ii 
plain,  that  in  removing  it  entirely  from  the  third  line, 
we  (hall  no  longer  have  any  equivalent  pofition,  and 
that  the  compofition  of  the  claviary,  which  is  at 
prefent  complete,  will  by  thefe  means  become  de- 
fective. 

Thus  much  for  Roufleau's  account  of  clefs.  He  pro- 
ceeds to  explain  their  tranfpofition  ;  but  as  this  would 
render  the  prefent  article  too  long  and  intricate,  we 
refer  the  curious  to  his  Mufical  DtUionary,  vol.  i. 
page  162.      See  alfo  Mahom's  Diffirt.it'ion  an  Muftc. 

CLEFT,  in  3  general  fenfe,  is  a  fpace  made  by  the 
feparaticn  of  parts.  Green  timber  is  very  apt  to  fplit 
and  cleave  in  fevcral  places,  after  it  is  wrought  into 
form  ;  and  thefe  cracks  in  it  are  very  dii'igreeable  to 
the  fight.  The  common  method  of  the  country  car- 
penters is  to  fill  up  thefe  cracks  with  a  mixture  of 
greafe  and  faw  duft  ;  but  the  neattft  way  of  all  is, 
the  foaking  both  fides  well  with  the  fat  of  beef  broth, 
and  then  dipping  pieces  of  fpunge  into  the  fame  broth., 
and  filling  up  all  the  cracks  with  them  :  they  fwell 
out  fo  as  to  fill  the  whole  crack  ;  and  accommodate 
themfelves  fowell  10  it,  that  the  deficiency  is  hardly  Iceu. 

Clefts,  or  Cracks,  in  farriery,  appear  on  tlic 
bought  of  the  paflerns,  and  are  caukJ  by  a  (harp  aii(t 
malignant  humour.      See  Farriery  In.icx. 

CLEMA,  in  antiquity,  a  twig  of  the  vine,  which 
ferves  as  a  badge  of  the  centurion's  office. 

CLEMATIS,  virgin's-bower.    tiee  Botany /n- 
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Clementy.      CLEMENCY,  denotes  much  the  fame  with  mercy, 
•  and  implies  a  rtmifTion  of  ftveiity  towards  ofTenderg. 

The  term  is  moll  generally  ufeJ  in  fpeaking  of  the 
forgivenefs  exercifed  by  princes  or  pcrfons  of  high 
authority.  It  is  the  refuk,  indeed,  of  a  difpofitioii 
which  ought  to  be  cultivated  by  ail  ranks,  though 
its  efFtfts  cannot  be  equally  confpuruous  or  extenlive. 
In  pralfe  of  cleme.icy  joined  with  power,  it  is  obferved, 
that  it  is  not  only  the  privilege,  the  honour,  and  the 
duty  of  a  prince,  but  it  is  aifo  liis  fccurity,  and  better 
than  all  his  garrifons,  forts,  and  guards,  to  preftrve 
Limrdf  and  his  don.inions  in  fafety  :  That  that  prince 
is  truly  royal,  who  mailers  himfelf ;  looks  upon  all  in- 
juries as  btlow  him;  and  governs  by  equity  and  reafon, 
not  by  paflion  or  caprice.  In  illiiftration  of  this  fub- 
jeft,  the  following  examples  aie  fcledtcd  out  of  many 
recorded  in  hiftory. 

Su:.'c,r.  c.  y.  I.  Two  patricians  having  confpired  againft  Titus 
the  Roman  emperor,  were  diicovered,  convifted,  and 
fcntenced  to  death  by  the  fenate  ;  but  the  good-na- 
tured prince  fent  for  them,  and  in  private  admonifhed 
them,  that  in  vain  they  afpired  to  the  empire,  which 
vas  given  by  deflinv  ;  exhorting  them  to  be  fatislicd 
with  the  rank  in  which  by  Providence  they  had  been 
placed,  and  offering  them  any  thing  elle  which  was  in 
his  power  to  grant.  At  the  fame  time  he  difpatched 
a  meflcnger  to  the  mother  of  one  of  them,  who  was 
then  at  a  great  dillance,  and  under  deep  concern  about 
the  fate  of  her  fon,  to  affure  her,  that  her  fon  was  not 
only  alive,  but  forgiven. 
'Zo/.'^  6,-4.  2.  LIcinius  having  raifed  a  numerous  army,  Zoii- 
mu3  fays  1 30, coo  men,  endeavoured  to  wreft  the  go- 
vernment out  of  the  hands  of  his  brother- in  law  Con- 
llantine  the  emperor.  But  his  army  being  de.'eated, 
Licinius  fled  with  what  forces  he  could  rally  to  Neco- 
racdia,  whither  Coiillantine  purfued  him,  and  imme- 
diately inveftcd  the  place  ;  but  on  the  fccond  day  of 
the  fiege,  the  emperor's  lifter  intreating  him,  with  a 
flood  of  tears,  by  the  tendernefs  he  hud  ever  ihown 
for  her,  to  forgive  her  hufband,  and  grant  him  at  leaft 
his  life,  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  comply  with  her  rc- 
qucu  ;  and  th':  next  day,  I-icinius,  finding  no  means 
of  making  his  efcape,  prefented  himfdf  before  the 
conqueror,  ai.d  throwing  himfelf  at  his  feet,  yielded 
to  him  the  purple  and  the  other  enfigns  of  fovereignty. 
Conllantine  received  him  in  a  very  friendly  mani.er, 
entertained  him  at  his  table,  and  afterwards  tent  him 
to  Thcffalonica,  alFiiring  him,  that  he  (hould  live  un- 
inolefted  fo  long  as  he  raifed  no  new  difturbances. 

3.  The  council  of  thirty,  eftablifhed  at  Athens  by 
T^yfander,  committed  the  mod  execrable  cruelties. 
Upoii  pretei.ce  of  rellraining  tlie  multitude  within 
their  duty,  and  to  prevent  fcditions,  they  had  caufcd 
guards  to  be  afTigned  them,  had  armed  3000  of  the 
citizens  for  that  purpofe,  and  at  the  fame  time  dif- 
armed  ;dl  the  reft.  The  whole  city  was  in  the  utmoll 
terror  and  difmay.  Whoever  oppofed  their  injnftice 
.»nd  violence  fell  a  victim  to  their  refcntirtei.t.  Riches 
were  a  crime  that  never  failed  of  drawing  a  fentcnce 
upon  their  owners,  always  followed  with  death  and  the 
.  jnfifcati  n  of  tftates  ;  which  the  thirty  tyrants  di- 
vided amongll  thcmfelves.  They  put  more  people  to 
death  (fays  Xexophon)  in  eight  months  of  a  peace, 
than  their  enemies  had  done  in  a  war  of  thirty  years. 
All  the  citizens  of  any  confideration  ia  Athens,  and 
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who  retained  a  love  of  liberty,  quitted  a  place  reduced  Clemency, 
to  fo  hard  and  (hameful  a  flavery,  and  fought  elfewhere  ~~~x     ' 
an  afylum  and  retreat  where  they  might  live  in  fafe- 
ty.     At  the  head  of  thcfe  was  Thrafybulus,  a  perfou 
of  extraordinary  mei  it,  who  beheld  with  the  moil  live- 
ly affliction  the  miferies  of  his  country. 

The  Lacedemonians  had  the  inhumanity  to  endea- 
vour to  deprive  thofe  unhappy  fugitives  of  this  lalt  re- 
fource.  They  publllhed  an  edict  to  prohibit  the  cities 
of  Greece  from  giving  them  refuge,  decreed  that  they 
Ihould  be  delivered  up  to  the  thirty  tyrants,  and  con- 
demned all  fuch  as  (hould  contravene  the  execution  of 
this  eJicl  to  pay  a  fine  of  five  talents.  Only  two  ci- 
ties rejected  with  difdain  fo  urjull  an  ordinance,  Me- 
gara  and  Thebes  ;  the  latter  of  which  made  a  decree 
to  punifh  all  perfons  whatfoever  that  fliould  fee  an  A- 
thenian  attacked  by  his  enemies  without  doing  his  ut- 
moft  to  affift  him.  Lyhas,  an  orator  of  Syracufe  who 
had  been  baniflied  by  the  thirty,  railed  500  foldiers  at 
his  own  expence,  and  fent  them  to  the  aid  of  the  com- 
mon country  of  Eloquence.  Thrafybulus  loll  no 
time.  After  having  taken  Phyta,  a  fmall  fort  in  At- 
tica, he  marched  to  the  Pirxus,  of  which  he  made 
himfelf  mafter.  The  thirty  flew  thither  with  their 
troops,  and  a  battle  enfued.  The  tyrants  were  over- 
thrown. Critias,  the  moft  favage  of  them  all,  was 
killed  on  the  fpot  :  and  as  the  army  was  taking  to 
flight,  Thrafybulus  cried  out,  "  Wherefore  do  you  fly 
from  me  as  from  a  vidor,  rather  than  affiil  me  as  the 
avenger  of  your  liberty  i  We  are  not  enemies,  but  fel- 
low-citizens, nor  have  we  declared  war  againll  the 
city,  but  againft  the  thirty  tyrants."  He  continued 
to  remind  them,  that  they  had  the  fame  origin, 
country,  laws,  and  religion  :  he  exhorted  them  to 
companionate  theirexiled  brethren, to reftorc  their  coun- 
try to  them,  and  relume  their  own  liberty.  This  dit- 
courfe  had  the  delired  effeft.  The  army,  upon  their 
return  to  Athens,  expelled  the  thirty,  and  fubftituted 
ten  perfons  to  govern  in  their  room,  whofe  conduft 
proved  no  better  than  theirs ;  but  King  Paufanias, 
moved  with  compafllon  for  the  deplorable  conditian  t^ 
which  a  citv,  once  fo  flouriihing,  wis  redeced,  had  the 
generofity  to  favour  the  Athenians  in  fecret,  and  at 
length  obtained  a  peace  for  them.  It  was  fealed  v.-ith 
the  blood  of  the  tyrants,  who  having  taken  arms  to  rs» 
inflate  themftlves  in  tiie  government,  were  all  put  ta 
thefword,  and  left  Athens  in  the  full  poifcflion  ot  its  li- 
berty. All  the  exiles  were  recalled.  Thrafybulus  at 
that  time  propofed  the  celebrated  amnerty,  by  whicU 
the  citizens  engaged  upon  oath,  that  all  paft  tranfac- 
tions  Ihould  be  buried  in  oblivion.  The  government 
was  retftablithcd  upon  its  ancient  footing,  the  laws 
were  rcftored  to  their  priftine  vigour,  and  magiftrates 
elected  with  the  ufual  form. 

This  (lays  Rollin)  is  one  of  the  fineft  events  in  ancient 
hiftory,  worthy  the  .-Athenian  clemency  and  benevo- 
lence, and  has  ferved  as  a  model  to  fucceeding  ages  i:i 
all  good  governments.  Never  had  tyranny  been  more 
cruel  and  bloody  than  tliat  which  the  Athenians  had 
lately  thrown  off.  Every  houfe  was  in  mournitig, 
every  family  bewailed  the  lofs  of  fome  relation  :  it  had 
been  a  feries  of  public  robbery  and  rapine,  in  which 
licenfe  and  impunity  had  authorized  all  manner  of 
crimes.  The  people  fcemcd  to  have  a  right  to  demand 
the  blood  of  all  accomplices  in  fuch  notorious  malvec- 

fation?. 
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fcmency.  fations,  and  even  the  intereft  of  the  ilate  to  authorize 

— "V fucli   a  claim,  that  by  the  exemplary  feverities  luch 

enormous  crimes  miglit  be  prevented  fur  the  future. 
But  Thrafybulasrifiiig  above  thefe  fentiments,from  the 
fuperiority  of  his  more  exteiifive  genius,  and  the  views 
of  a  more  difterning  and  profound  policy,  forcfaw,  that 
by  giving  into  the  punifhment  of  the  guilty,  eternal 
feeds  of  difcord  and  enmity  would  remain,  to  weaken 
the  public  by  domeltic  divilions,  when  it  was  necefTary 
to  unite  againll  the  common  enemy,  and  alfo  occafion 
the  lofs  to  the  l^ate  of  a  great  number  of  citizens,  who 
might  render  it  important  fervices  from  the  view  of 
making  amends  for  pail  miibehaviour. 

4.  Such  conduft,  after  great  troubles  in  a  ftate,  has 
always  appeared  to  the  ablefl  politicians,  the  moll 
certain  and  ready  means  to  reflore  the  public  peace  and 
tranquillity.  Cicerr,  when  Rome  wa*  divided  into 
two  faftions  upon  the  occafion  of  Csfar's  death,  who 
had  been  killed  by  the  confpira'.ors,  calling  to  mind 
this  celebrated  amnrlly,  propofcd,  after  the  example 
of  the  Athenians,  to  bury  all  ihat  had  pafTcd  in  eter- 
nal (jblivion. 

y.  Cardinal  Mazarine  obferved  to  Don  Lewis  de 
Haro,  prime  minifter  of  Spain,  that  this  gentle  and  hu- 
mane conduct  In  France  had  prevented  the  troubles  and 
revolts  of  that  kingdom  from  having  any  fatal  confe- 
qucnces,  and  "  that  the  king  had  not  loll  3  foot  of  land 
by  them  to  that  day;"  whereas  "  the  inflexible  feverity 
of  the  Spaniards  was  the  occafion  that  tlie  fubjefts-of 
that  monarchy,  whenever  they  throw  off  the  mafic, 
never  returned  to  their  obedience  but  by  the  force  of 
arms;  which  fufficiently  appears  (fays  he)  in  the  ex- 
ample of  the  Hollanders,  who  are  in  the  peaceable  pof- 
fetfion  of  fo  many  provinces,  that  not  an  age  ago  were 
the  patrimony  of  the  king  of  Spain." 
'.-iW.  6.  Leonidas  the   LaceuLtmonian  having,  with  ^03 

».  ix.  ire:i  only,  difputed  the  pals  of  Thcrmopylse  againtl  the 
77»7*-  whole  army  of  Xerxes,  and  being  killed  in  that  engage- 
ment, Xerxes,  by  the  advice  of  Mardonius  one  of  his 
generals,  caufcd  his  dead  body  to  be  hung  upon  a  gal- 
lows, making  thereby  the  intended  diihonourof  his  ene- 
my his  own  immortal  Ihame.  But  fome  time  after, 
Xerxes  being  defeated,  and  Mardonius  flain,  one  of 
the  principal  citizens  of  .flEgina  cume  and  addrelFed 
liimfelf  to  Paufanias,  dcfiring  him  to  avenge  the  indig- 
nity that  Mardi.nius  and  Xerxes  had  fliovvn  to  Leoni- 
das, by  treating  Mardo;iius's  body  after  the  fame  man- 
ner. As  a  farther  motive  for  doing  fo,  he  added,  that 
by  thiis  fatisfyiiig  the  manes  of  thofe  who  were  killed 
at  Thermopylse,  he  would  be  fiire  to  immortalize  his 
own  name  throughout  all  Greece,  and  make  his  memo- 
ry precious  to  the  latcft  pollcrity.  "  Carry  thy  bafe 
cviunfcls  ellewhere  (replied  Paufaulas);  thou  mull  have 
a  very  wrong  notion  of  true  glory  to  imagine,  that  the 
way  for  nie  to  acquire  it  is  to  refernble  the  barbarians. 
If  the  cltecm  of  the  people  of  ^gina  is  not  to  be 
purchifed  but  by  fiicli  a  proceeding,  I  fhall  be  con- 
tent with  prefcrving  that  of  the  Lacedsemoniars  only, 
amongft  whom  the  bafe  and  ungenerous  plcafiire  of  re- 
venge is  never  put  in  competition  wit!i  that  of  (liowing 
clemency  and  moderation  to  their  encn.ies,  tfpecially 
after  their  death.  As  for  the  fouls  of  my  departe.! 
countrymen,  they  are  fufficiently  avenged  by  the  death 
oi  the  many  thoufand  Ptrfiaos  ihln  upon  the  fpot  in 
the  lall  engagement." 
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CLEMENS  RoMANUS.bilhop  of  P>^ome,  where  hs    CUmens^ 
is  faid  to  have  been   born  ;  and  to  have   been  fellow-  ^*'-'"'^""-^ 
labourer  with   St  Peter  and  St  Paul.     We  have  no-         *"""* 
thing  remaining  of  his  works  that  is  clearly  genuine, 
excepting  one  epilUe,  written  to  quiet  fome  dilluvban- 
ces  in  the  church  of  Corinth;   which,   ne.xt  to  holy- 
writ,  IS  efteemed  one  of  the  moll  valuable  remains  of 
ecclefiallical  antiquity. 

CitMEsi  ylUxiindrinur,  fo  called  to  difllnguini  him 
from  the  former,  was  an  eminent  father  of  the  church, 
who  flourilbed  at  the  end  of  the  fecond  and  beginning 
of  the  third  centuries.  He  was  the  fcholar  of  Pan- 
tjcnus,  and  the  inllrudor  of  Origen.  The  bell  edition 
of  his  works  is  that  in  2  vols  folio,  publillled  in  17  I  J, 
by  ArchbilTiop  Potter. 

'  CLEMENT  V.  Pope,  the  firft  «ho  made  a  pub- 
lic fale  of  indulgences.  He  tranfplanted  the  holy  fee 
to  Avignon  in  France  ;  greatly  contributed  to  the  tup- 
preffion  of  the  knights  templars;  and  was  air.hor  of  u 
compilation  of  the  decrees  of  the  general  councils  of 
Vienue  llyled  Ckment'.nes.      He  c!ied  in  1^14. 

Clement  VII.  Julius  de  Medici',  Pope,  memo- 
rable for  his  refufing  to  divorce  Catharine  of  Arra- 
gon  from  Henry  VIII. ;  and  for  the  bull  he  publKlied 
upon  the  king's  marriage  with  Anne  Bole)  n,  which, 
according  to  the  Romilh  authors,  loll  him  England. 
He  died  in  15^4. 

Clement  XIV.  Francis  Laurtntius  Gangane/ii, 
Pope,  was  born  at  St  Angelo,  in  the  duchy  of  Ur- 
bino,  in  Oflober  1705;  and  chofen  pope,  though 
not  yet  a  bifhop,  in  1769  :  at  which  time  the  fee  of 
Rome  was  involved  in  a  m.  ll  difagreeable  and  dan- 
gerous contcll  with  the  houfe  of  Bourbon.  His  reign 
was  rendered  troubleforae  by  the  coUilion  of  parties 
on  the  affairs  of  the  Jefuits  ;  and  it  is  pretended  that 
his  latter  days  v.ere  embittered  by  the  apprehcnfions 
of  pe-ifon.  Though  this  report  was  probably  apocry- 
phal, it  is  faid  that  he  often  complained  of  the  heavy 
burden  which  he  was  obliged  to  hear  ;  and  regretted, 
with  great  fenfibility,  the  lofs  of  that  tranquillity  whiclt 
he  enjoyed  in  his  retirement  when  only  a  llmple  Fran- 
cilcan.  He  was,  however,  fortunate  in  having  a:i 
opportunity,  by  a  fingle  acl,  to  dlilingullh  a  flii^rt  ad- 
miniftrction  of  five  years  in  fuch  a  manner  as  will  ever 
prcv.'nt  its  linking  into  obfcurity.  His  death  was  im- 
meuiately  attributed  to  poifon,  as  if  an  old  man  of  ro, 
loaded  with  infirmities  and  difordcrs,  cc^uld  not  quit 
the  World  without  violence.  His  proceedings  againil 
thej>.-fiiits  furniilied  a  plaufible  pretence  for  thi-.^  charge, 
atid  the  malevolence  of  their  enemies  embtUiihed  it  v.ith 
circumllanccs.  It  even  fecms  as  if  the  miniilcrs  cf 
thcJe  powers  who  had  procured  th.cir  dilTulution  did 
nut  thiik  it  beneath  iher.i  to  countenance  the  report  ; 
as  if  falfchood  was  necellary  to  prevent  the  revival  of  a 
body  which  had  already  funk,  in  its  full  ilrengtli,  iin. 
der  the  weight  of  real  mlfconduft.  The  ch.irge  wai 
the  more  ridiculous,  as  the  pontilF  had  undergone  a  . 
long  and  painfid  illnifs,  which  originally  proceeded 
from  a  fupprtffion  of  urine,  to  which  he  was  fubjecl  ; 
yet  the  report  was  propagated  with  the  greatell  in- 
dullry  ;  and  though  the  French  and  Spanilh  n.iniileis 
were  prefent  at  the  opeulngof  his  body,  the  mcdl  hor- 
rible circumilances  were  publiflicd  nlativc  to  that  i>pc>- 
ration.  It  was  coiiudently  told  that  trie  head  fell  o3" 
from  the  body,  and  that  the  fttnch  poifur.ed  and-  killed 
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•Clemehtirt  the  operators.  It  availed  but  little  that  the  operators 
II  (hovved  themfelves  alive  and  in  good  health,  and  that 
1  "*""'  jj,e  furgeons  ar.tl  phyficiaDS  proved  the  falfehood  of 
every  part  of  the  report.  Clement  XIV.  appears  to 
have  been  a  man  of  a  virtuous  charafter,  and  poffefled 
of  confiderable  abilities.  He  died  much  regretted  by 
his  fubjefts. 

CLEMENTINE,  a  term  ufed  among  the  Augu- 
ftins,  who  apply  it  to  a  perfon  who,  after  having  been 
nine  years  a  fuperior,  ceafes  to  be  fo,  and  becomes  a 
private  monk,  under  the  command  of  a  fuperior.  The 
word  has  its  rife  hence,  that  Pope  Clement,  by  a  bull, 
prohibited  any  fuperior  among  the  Auguftins  from 
continuing  above  nine  years  in  his  office. 

Clementines,  in  the  canon  law,  are  the  confti- 
tutions  of  Pope  Clement  V.  and  the  canons  of  the 
council  of  VIenne. 

CLENARD,  Nkholar,  a  celebrated  grammarian 
in  the  i6th  century,  was  born  at  Died  ;  and  after  ha- 
ving taught  humanity  at  Louvain, travelled  into  France, 
Spain,  Portugal,  and  Africa.  He  wrote  in  Latin, 
I.  Letters  relating  to  his  Travels,  which  are  very  cu- 
rious and  fcarce.  2.  A  Greek  Grammar,  which  has 
been  rcvifed  and  correfled  by  many  grammarians;  and 
other  works.     He  died  at  Grenoble  in  1542. 

CLEOBIS  and  BiTON,  two  youths,  fons  of  Cy- 
dippe  the  pricftefs  of  Juuo  at  Argos.  When  oxen 
could  not  be  procured  to  draw  their  mother's  chariot 
to  the  temple  of  Juno,  they  put  themfelves  under  the 
yoke,  and  drew  it  45  ftadia  to  the  temple,  amidft  the 
acclamations  of  the  multitude,  who  congratulated  the 
mother  on  account  of  the  piety  of  her  fons.  Cydippe 
intreated  the  goddefs  to  reward  the  piety  of  her  fons 
with  the  beft  gift  that  could  be  granted  to  a  mortal. 
They  went  to  relt  and  awoke  no  more  ;  and  by  this  the 
goddefs  {howed  that  death  is  the  only  true  happy  event 
that  can  happen  to  a  man.  The  Argivcs  raifed  them 
llatucs  at  Delphi. 

CLEOBULUS,  fon  of  Evagoras,  and  one  of  the 
Grecian  fages  ;  he  was  valiant,  a  lover  of  learning, 
and  an  enemy  to  vice.  Flourifhed  about  563  years  be- 
fore Chrill. 

CLEOMBROTUS,  a  king  of  Sparta,  fon  of  An- 
axandrides.  He  was  deterred  from  building  a  wall 
acrofs  the  ifthmus  of  Corinth  agalnft  the  approach  of 
the  Perfians,  by  an  eclipfe  of  the  fun.  He  died  in  the 
7  5tli  Olympiad,  and  was  fucceeded  by  Plillarchus,  fou 
of  Lconidas,  a  minor. 

C.-EOMBROTUS  II.  fon  of  Paufanias  king  of  Sparta, 
after  his  brothtr  Agefipolls  I.  He  made  war  agaiiill 
the  Boeotians,  and  Icll  he  (hould  be  fufpcftcd  of  treach- 
erous communications  with  Epaminondas,  he  gave  that 
general  battle  at  Lcuiflra,  in  a  very  difadvantagcous 
place.  He  was  killed  in  the  engagement,  and  his  army 
dcftroyed,  in  the  ytar  of  Roir.e  382. 

Cleombrotus  III.  a  fon-in  bw  of  Leonidas  king 
of  Sparta,  who  for  a  wliile  ufurped  the  kingdom  after 
the  expuHion  of  lu's  fatherin-l;ivv.  When  Leonidas 
was  recalled,  Cleombrotus  was  banifhed,  and  his  wife 
Chelunis,  who  had  accompanied  her  father,  now  accom- 
panied her  hufband  in  his  exile. 

CLEOME,  in  Botany  :  A  genus  of  the  filiquofa 
order,  belonging  to  the  tetradyi'.amia  clafs  of  plants  ; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  25th  or- 
der, Putaminea.     There  are  three  nedariferous  glan- 
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dules,  one  at  each  fmu^  of  the  calyx  except  the  lowed; 
the  petals  all  rifmg  upwards;  the  filiqua  unilocular  and 
bivaived.  There  are  15  fpecies,  all  of  them,  except 
two,  natives  of  warm  climates.  They  are  herbaceous 
plants,  rifing  from  one  to  two  feet  higii;  and  are  adorn- 
ed with  flowers  of  various  colours,  as  red,  yellow,  flelh- 
colour,  &c.  They  are  propagated  by  feeds,  and  re- 
quire no  other  care  than  what  is  common  to  other  ex- 
otics which  are  natives  of  warm  countries. 

CLEOMENES,  king  of  Sparta,  conquered  the 
Argives,  and  freed  Athens  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Pi- 
firtratids.  By  bribing  the  oracle  he  pronounced  De- 
maratus,  his  colleague  oji  the  throne,  illegitimate,  be- 
caufe  he  refufed  to  punifh  the  people  ef  .£g!na,  who 
had  deferted  the  Greeks.  He  killed  himfclf  in  a  fit 
of  madnefs. 

Cleomenes  II.  fucceeded  his  brother  Agefipolis  II. 
He  reigned  34  years  in  the  greatcft  tranquillity,  and 
was  father  to  Acrotatus  and  Cleonymus.  He  was  fuc- 
ceeded by  Areus  I.  fon  of  Acrotatus. 

Cleomenes  III.  fucceeded  his  father  Leonidas. 
He  was  of  an  enteiprifiiig  fpirit,  and  refolved  to  re- 
ftore  the  ancient  dilcipline  of  Ljcurgus  in  its  full 
force.  He  killed  the  Ephori,  and  removed  by  puifon 
his  royal  colleague  Eurydamides,  and  made  his  own 
brother  Euclidas  king,  againft  the  laws  of  the  Hate, 
which  forbade  more  than  one  of  the  fame  family  to  At 
on  the  throne.  He  made  war  againft  the  Achseans, 
and  attempted  to  deftroy  the  Achaean  league.  AratUB 
the  general  of  the  Achaeans,  who  fuppofed  hjrafelf  in- 
ferior to  his  enemy,  called  Antigonus  to  bis  afliftance  ;' 
and  Cleomenes,  when  he  had  fought  the  unfortunate 
battle  of  Sellafia,  retired  into  Egypt  to  the  court  of 
Ptolemy  Euergetes,  where  his  wife  and  children  had 
gone  before  him.  Ptolemy  received  liim  with  great 
cordiality  ;  but  his  fucceflbr,  weak  and  fulpicious,  foon 
exprefied  his  jealoufy  of  this  noble  ftranger,  and  im- 
prifoncd  him.  Cleomenes  killed  himfclf,  and  his  body 
was  flayed  and  expofed  on  a  crofs,  140  Olymp. 

CLEON,  the  name  of  feveral  noted  men  of  anti- 
quity. I.  Of  an  Athenian,  who,  though  originally  3 
tanner,  became  general  of  the  armies  of  the  llate  by 
his  intrigues  and  eloquence.  He  took  Thoron  in 
Thrace,  and  was  killed  at  Amphipolis  in  a  battle  with 
Brafidas  the  Spartan  general,  Olymp.  89th.  2.  A  ge- 
neral of  Meflenia,  wlio  difputed  with  Ariilodcmus  for 
the  fovereigntv.  q.  A  ftatuary.  4.  A  poet  who  wrote 
a  poem  on  the  Argonauts.  5.  An  orator  of  Halicar- 
iiaifus  whocompoftd  an  oration  for  Lyfander,  in  whlcli 
he  intimated  the  propriety  of  making  the  kiiigiJom  of 
Sparta  eleftive.  6.  A  Magnefian  who  wrote  fomc  com- 
mentaries, in  which  he  fpeaksof  portentous  events.  Sec. 

CLEON.^,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  town  of  Ar- 
golis,  above  Mycenae,  on  the  rciad  which  leads  trom 
Argos  to  Corinth  ;  ftanding  on  an  eminence,  on  every 
fide  occupied  by  houfes.  In  iheforell  near  this  town 
was  flain  by  Hercules  the  huge  lion  (Sil.  Italicus,  Se- 
neca).     Cleomus  the    epithet.      Cleotiaum    Sidus,    the 

Hon. Another  Cleone  on   Mount  Athos  in   Chal; 

cidice. 

CLEOPATRA,  the  celebrated  queen  of  Egypt, 
was  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Aulctes.  By  her  extraor- 
dinary beauty,  file  fuhJued  the  two  renowned  Koniao 
generals  Julius  Caelaraiid  Maik  Ai.tony  ;  the  latter  of 
whom,  it  is  thought,  loft  the  empire  6f  Rome  by  his 
3  a;taehmt.-,f 
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'Elfopatm  aHac^mrnt  to  her.  At  length  Mark  Antony  being 
II  fubdued  by  Oftavius  Csefar,  fhe  tried  the  force  of  her 
:\e^{yiTi-  ()ccliniog  charQis  upon  the  conqueror,  but  in  vain;  up- 
*""*  oil  which,  fxpeAing  no  mercy  from  him,  fhe  poifon- 
ed  herfilf,  30  years  before  Chrift.  According  to  fome 
authors,  fhe  was  the  reftorer  of  the  Alexandrian  libra- 
ry, to  which  (he  added  that  of  Pergamos  ;  and  it  is 
faid,  that  die  ftudicd  philofophy  to  confole  lier  for  the 
ibfence  of  Antony.  With  her  death  ended  the  family 
of  the  Ptolemies  in  Egypt,  after  it  had  reigned  from 
the  death  of  Alexander  294  years  :  for  Egypt,  after 
this,  was  reduced  to  a  Roman  province,  in  which 
dependence  it  remained  till  it  was  taken  from  them  by 
the  Saracens,  A.  D.  641. 

CLEOPATRIS,  in  y^ncUnt  Geography,  a  town  of 
Egypt,  on  the  Arabian  gulf.  See  -iksinoe.  Now  faid 
to  be  Suez,  fituated  at  the  bottom  of  the  gulf  of  the 
Red  Sea.      E.  Long.  34.  30.  N.  Lat.  30.  o. 

CLEOSTRA'IUS,  a  celebrated  aftronomer  born 
jn  Tenedos,  was,  according  to  Pliny,  the  firll  «'ho  dlf- 
covered  the  figns  of  the  zodiac;  others  fay,  that  he 
only  difcovered  the  figns  Aries  and  Sagittarius.  He 
alfo  corretttd  the  errors  of  the  Grecian  year  about 
the  :5c6th  year  before  Chrift. 

CLEPSYDRA,  an  inllrument  or  machine  ferving 
to  meafurc  time  by  the  fall  of  a  certain  quantity  of  wa- 
ter. 

The  word  comes  from  "^'''i,  condo,  and  "J^'f,  aijua, 
"  water  ;"  though  there  have  likewife  been  clepfydrae 
made  with  mercury. 

The  Egyptians,  by  this  machine,  meafured  the 
courfe  of  the  fun.  Tycho  Brahe,  in  our  days,  made 
ufe  of  it  to  meafnre  the  motion  of  the  ftars,  &c.  and 
Dudley  ufed  the  fame  contrivance  in  making  all  his 
maritime  obfervationSi  The  ufe  of  clepfydrae  is  very 
ancient  ;  they  were  invented  in  Egypt  under  the  Pto- 
lemies, as  were  alfo  fun-dials.  Their  ufe  was  chiefly 
in  the  winter;  the  fun-dials  ferved  in  the  fummer. 
They  had  two  great  defefls  ;  the  one,  that  the  water 
ran  out  with  a  greater  or  lefs  facility,  as  the  air  was 
moi.-e  or  lefs  denfe  ;  the  other,  that  the  water  ran 
more  readily  at  the  beginning  than  towards  the  con- 
clulion.  M.  Amontons  has  invented  a  clepfydra  free 
from  both  thefe  inconveniences  :  and  which  has  thefe 
three  grand  advantages,  of  ferving  the  ordinary  pur- 
pofe  of  clocks,  of  ferving  in  navigation  for  the  difco- 
very  of  the  longitude,  and  of  meafuring  the  motion  of 
the  arteries. 

ConJiruBion  of  a  CiEnrDRJ.  To  divide  any  cy- 
lindric  veffcl  into  parts  to  be  emptied  in  each  divifion 
of  time  ;  the  time  wherein  the  whole,  and  that  where- 
in any  part,  is  to  be  evacuated,  being  given. 

Suppofe,  for  example,  a  cylindric  veiFcl,  whofe 
charge  of  water  flows  out  in  12  hours,  were  required 
to  be   divided  into  parts  to  be  evacuated   each  hour. 

1.  As  the  part  of  time  1  is  to  the  whole  time  1  2  ;  f o  is 
the    fame    time    12    to    a   fourth   proportional,    144. 

2.  Divide  the  altitude  of  the  vefTel  into  144  equal  parts: 
here  the  laft  will  fall  to  the  laft  hour  ;  the  three  next 
above  to  the  laft  part  but  one  ;  the  five  next  to  the 
tenth  hour,  &c.;  laftly,  the  23  laft  to  the  firft  hour. 
For  fince  the  times  increafe  in  the  ferics  of  the  natural 
numbers  i,  2,  3,  4,  5,  &c.  and  the  altitudes,  if  the 
numeration  be  in  retrograde  order  from  the  twelfth 
hour,  iocreafe  in  the  ferics  of  the  unequal  numbers  i> 
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3,  5,  7,  9,  &c.  the  altitude,  computed  from  the  twelfth 
hour,  will  be  as  the  fquares  of  the  times,  I,  4,  9,  16, 
25,  5:c.  therefore  the  fquare  of  the  whole  time  144 
comprel'.ends  all  the  parts  of  the  altitude  of  the  veffel 
to  be  evacuated.'  But  a  third  proportional  to  »  and 
12  is  the  fquare  of  12,  and  confcquently  it  is  the  num- 
ber of  equal  parts  into  which  the  altitude  is  to  be  di- 
vided, to  be  diftributed  according  to  the  feries  of  the 
unequal  numbers,  through  the  equal  intervals  of  hours. 
Since  in  lieu  of  parts  of  the  fame  veffel,  other  lefs 
veffels  equal  thereto  may  be  fubftituted,  the  altitude 
of  a  veffel  emptied  in  a  given  fpace  of  time  being  given, 
the  altitude  of  another  veffel  to  be  emptied  in  a  given 
time  may  be  found  ;  viz.  by  making  the  altitudes  as 
the  fquares  of  the  time.  For  a  further  defcription, 
with  a  figure,  fee  Hydrostatics. 

CLERC,  John  le,  a  moft  celebrated  writer  and 
univerfal  fcholar,  born  at  Geneva  in  1657.  After  he 
had  pafTed  throughthe  ufual  courfe  of  ftudy  at  Geneva, 
and  had  loft  his  father  in  1 676,  he  went  to  France  in 
1678  ;  but  returning  the  year  after,  he  was  ordained 
with  the  general  applaufe  of  all  his  examiners.  In 
1682,  Le  Clerc  vifited  England  with  a  view  to  learning 
the  language.  He  preached  feveral  times  in  the  French 
churches  in  London,  and  vifited  feveral  bifliops  and 
men  of  learning  ;  but  the  fmoky  air  of  the  town  not 
agreeing  with  his  lungs,  he  returned  to  Holland  within 
the  year,  where  he  at  length  fettled.  He  preached 
before  a  fynod  held  at  Rotterdam  by  the  remonftrants 
in  1684;  and  was  admitted  profelTor  of  philofophy, 
polite  literature,  and  the  Hebrew  tongue,  in  their 
fchool  at  Amfterdam.  The  remainder  of  his  life  af- 
fords nothing  but  the  hiftory  of  his  works,  and  of  the 
controverfies  he  was  engaged  in  ;  but  thefe  would  lead 
into  too  extcnfive  a  detail.  He  continued  to  read  re- 
gular leftures ;  and  becaufe  there  was  no  fingic  author 
full  enough  for  his  purpofe,  he  drew  up  and  publlftied 
his  Logic,  Ontology,  Pneumatology,  and  Natural  Phi- 
lofophy.  He  publifhed  ^rs  Critica  ;  a  Commentary 
on  the  Old  Teftament  ;  a  Compendium  of  Univerfal 
Hiftory  ;  an  Ecclefiaftical  Hillory  of  the  two  firft  Cen- 
turies ;  a  French  Tranflation  of  the  New  Teftament,  . 
&c.  In  t686,  he  began,  jointly  with  M.  de  de  Crofe, 
his  Bibllotheque  Univerfelle  et  Hi/lorique,  in  imitation  of 
other  literary  journals;  which  was  continued  to  the 
year  1693  inclufive,  in  2O  vols.  In  1703,  he  began 
his  Bibliotheque  Chcifie,  and  continued  it  to  1714,  and 
then  commenced  another  work  on  the  fame  plan  called 
Bibliotheque  /Incienne  et  Moderne,  which  he  continued 
to  the  year  1728;  all  of  them  juftly  deemed  excellent 
ftores  of  ufcful  knowledge.  In  1728  he  was  fcized 
with  a  palfy  and  fever  ;  and  after  fpending  the  laft  fix 
years  of  his  life  with  little  or  no  underftanding,  died  io 
1736. 

Clerc,  Johnle,  called  Chevalier,  an  eminent  hifto- 
rical  painter,  was  born  at  Nanci  in  1587,  but  ftudied 
in  Italy,  where  he  refidcd  for  20  years  ;  and  was  a 
difciple  of  Carlo  VenetiMio,  with  whom  he  worked 
a  long  time,  and  whofe  ftyle  he  fo  effcftually  ftudied 
and  imitated,  that  feveral  ot  the  piflures  which  were 
tiiiiflied  by  Le  Clerc  were  taken  for  the  work  of  Ve- 
nctiano.  He  was  moft  highly  efteemed  at  Venice  for 
his  extraordinary  merit  ;  and  as  a  token  of  public  re- 
fpeA,  he  was  made  a  knight  of  St  Mark.  His  free- 
dom of  hand  was  remarkable  ;  he  had  a  light  pencil ; 

and 
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and-iii  his  CuLuringhe  rcfcrablcd  his  maftcr.  He  died 
_,  in  163:5. 

Clekc,  Sda"ijn  Ic,  engraver,  and  dcfigner  in  or- 
dinary to  the  French  king,  was  born  at  Metz  in  1637. 
After  having  learnt  defigning,  he  applied  himfelf  to 
niatlieir.atics.  and  was  engineer  to  the  marfhal  de  la 
I'erle.  He  went  to  Paris  in  166,",  where  he  applied 
Limfelf  to  dcfigning  and  engraving  with  fuch  fuccefs, 
that  M.  Colbert  gave  him  a  penfion  of  600  crowns. 
In' 1672  he  was  admitted  into  the  royal  academy  of 
jiainting  ar.d  fciilpture  ;  and  in  i68o  was  made  pro- 
fefior  of  geometry  and  perfpeftive  in  the  fame  acade- 
my. He  publifhed,  bcfides  a  great  number  of  defigns 
and  prints,  i.  A  Trcatife  on  theoretical  and  praftical 
Geometry.  2.  A  TreEtifeon  Architefture  ;  and  other 
works:  and  died  in  1714. —  He  was  an  excellent  ar- 
l-iil,  but  chiefiy  in  the  petit  ftyle.  His  gei^Iiis  feldom 
exceeds  the  dimenfions  of  fix  inches.  Within  thofe 
limits  he  coulJ  draw  up  2o,coo  men  with  great  dex- 
terlty.  No  a -till  except  Callot  and  Delia  Bella  could 
t<)uch  a  fmall  figure  with  [o  much  fpirit.  Hi;  mod 
clleemc;'.  prints  are  :  1.  '~^\\e  pajfton  cf  our  Saviour,  on 
^f>  fmal!  plates.  Lngthwiie,  from  ills  own  compofitions. 
The  beft  impredions  are  without  the  borders.  2.  The 
rrtirjc'f  of  ihe  f.edin^^  Jits  thovfand,  a  mlddliiigTized 
plate,  lengthwife.  In  the  firfl  impreflions,  which  are 
>ery  rare,  a  town  appears  in  the  back  ground  ;  in 
jilace  of  which  a  mountain  is  fubftituted  in  tlie  common 
(;^nes.  3.  The  eU'vat'ion  of  the  large Jlones  vfed  in  luilj- 
ing  the  front  of  the  Louvre,  a  large  plate,  lengthwife. 
The  fail  Imprcffioiis  are  without  the  date  1677,  which 
was  afterwards  added.  4.  The  academy  of  the  fciences, 
a  middling  fized  plate,  lengthwife.  The  lirft  iinprcf- 
fions  are  before  the  fi<eleton  of  the  Rag  and  tortoife 
were  aducd.  The  fecond  impiefTions  are  before  the 
fhadow  was  enlarged  at  the  bottom,  towards  the  right- 
hand  fide  of  the  print.  Both  thefe  impreffious  are 
very  fcarce.  The  firft  Is  rarely  met  with.  This  print 
was  cupied  for  Chambers's  Ditlionary.  5.  The  May 
of  the  Gobelins,  a  middle-fized  plate,  lengthwife.  Tlie 
firll  impreflion  is  before  the  woman  was  Introduced, 
who  covers  tliL*  wheel  of  the  coach.  6.  The ybtr  ccn- 
j'ip^T,  large  plates,  lengthwife,  reprefenting  the  taking 
of  Tournay,  the  taking  of  Douay,  the  defeat  of  the 
comte  de  Marfiii,  and  the  S«  itzerland  alliance.  7.  The 
i.itiles  of  Alexander,  from  Le  Brun,  fix  fmall  long 
plates,  including  the  title,  which  rcprefenta  the  picture 
"  g;illei7  at  the  Gobelins.  The  firll  iniprcnions  uf  the 
tent  of  Darius,  which  plate  makes  part  of  this  fet.  Is 
ililiingullhcd  by  the  fhoulder  of  the  woman,  who  is 
fcatcd  in  the  front,  being  without  the  thaJow,  which 
was  afterwards  added  ;  for  which  reafon  they  are  called 
the  prints  'ivith  the  naled  Ji:onider.  8.  The  entry  of 
Alex.7nder  into  Babylon,  a  niiddling.fizcd  plate,  length- 
wife.  In  the  firll  imprefTions,  the  face  of  Alexander 
Js  feeti  in  profile  ;  in  the  fecond,  it  is  a  three-quar- 
ter face,  and  thcnfo.e  called  the  print  with  the  head 
turned. 

Clzrc,  George  I'.     SeeBuFFov, 

CI-ERGY.  a  general  name  given  to  the  bodv  of 
fc.elc(i.i(lics  of  the  Ciiriilian  church,  in  coiitwidiiliatti'jn 
to  the  1  ■.Ity.     See  Laitv. 

The  tiillinftion  of  Chrlllians  into  c'crgy  and  1  lity 
vyas  derived  from  the  Jewlfh  church,  and  adopted  into 
■he  Chrillia;'.  by   the  .i_pofl!*.s  tlicmftlves :    whenever 
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any  number  of  converts  was  made,  as  foon  as  they  Clcrg*. 
were  capable  of  being  formed  into  a  congregation  or  *'^~v— 
church,  a  bilTiop  or  prefbyter,  with  a  deacon,  were  or- 
dained to  minifter  to  them.  Of  the  bifhops,  priefts, 
and  deacons,  the  clergy  originally  confiftei!  ;  but  in  the 
third  century,  many  inferior  orders  were  appointed,  as 
fubfervicnt  to  the  office  of  deacon,  fuch  as  AcoLV- 
THisTs,  Readers,  c's;c. 

This  venerable  body  of  men  being  ftrparated  and  fet  ^'jtW- 
apart  from  the  reft  of  the  people,  in  order  to  attend  ^'""""«*' 
the  more  clofcly  to  the  fcrvice  of  Almighty  God,  hate  ' 
therefore  large  privileges  allowed  them  by  our  muni- 
cipal laws;  and  had  formerly  much  greater,  which 
Wire  abridged  at  the  time  of  the  reformation,  on  ac- 
count of  the  ill  ufe  which  tlie  Popilh  clergy  ha-,!  endea- 
voured to  make  of  them.  For,  the  laws  having  ex- 
empted them  from  almoll  every  perfonal  duty,  they 
attempted  a  total  exemption  from  eveiy  fecular  tie. 
But  it  is  ohferved  by  Sir  Edward  Coke,  that  as  the 
overflowing  of  waters  doth  many  times  make  the  ri- 
ver to  lole  its  proper  channel,  fo,  in  times  pali,  eccle- 
fiafilcal  perftns,  feeking  to  extend  their  liberties  be- 
yond their  due  bounds,  either  loft,  or  enjoyed  not, 
thofe  which  of  right  belonged  to  them.  The  perfonal 
exemptions  do  indeed  fur  the  moft  part  continue  :  a 
clergyman  cannot  be  conipcUed  to  ferve  on  a  jury,  nor. 
to  appear  at  a  court-leet,  or  view  of  frank-pledge,, 
which  almoft  every  other  perfon  is  obliged  to  do  ; 
but  if  a  layman  is  fummoned  on  3  jury,  and  before  the. 
trial  takes  orders,  he  Hiall  notwithftanding  appear  and 
be  fworn.  Neither  can  he  be  chofen  to  any  temporal 
ofSce,  as  bailiff,    reeve,  conftable,   or  the  like  ;  in  re-  ' 

gard   of  his   own  continual  attendance  on   the  facred  ■ 

funftion.  During  his  attendance  on  divine  fervice,  he 
is  privileged  from  arrcfts  in  civil  fults.  In  cafes  alfo  of 
felony,  a  clerk  in  orders  fhall  have  the  benefit  of  his 
clergy,  without  being  branded  in  the  hand  ;    and  may  | 

likewife  havt  it    more  than  once  ;  in  both  which  par-  | 

ticulars   he   is   diftinguifhed  from   a  layman.     But,  as  ; 

they  have  their  privileges,  fo  alfo  they  have  their  dif-. 
abilities,  on  account  of  their  fpiritual  avocations.     Cler-  j 

gynien  are  incapable  of  fitting  in  the  houfe  of  com-, 
mons  ;  and  by  (tatute  21  Hen.  VIII.  c.  13.  arc  not 
in  general  aUowed  to  take  any  lands  or  tenements  to 
farm,  tipon  pain  of  icl.  per  month,  and  total  avoidance 
of  the  Icafe  ;  nor,  upon  like  pain,  to  keep  any  tap- 
houfe  or  brew  houfe  ;  nor  engage  in  any  manner  of 
trade,  nor  fell  any  merchandlfe,  under  forfeiture  of 
treble  value.  Which  prohibition  is  confonant  to  the 
canon  law. 

Benefit  of  CiFnar,  is  an  ancient  privilege  whereby, 
one  in  orders  clainitd  to  be  delivered  to  his  ordinary  to 
-  purge  himfelf  of  fch^ny. 

After  trial  and  convIiSIon*  of  a  criminal,  the  judg-*  fee  the 
nient  of  the  court  regularly  follows,  unlefs  fufpended  "'■''"  •^; 
or  arrefted  by  fomc  intervening  circumftaiice,  of  which'^'^'""™^^- 
the  principal  is  benefit  of  clergy;  a  title  of  no  fmall  cil-gnd  Cww 
riofity  as  well  as  ufe;  and  concerning  which,  therefore,  (jVb. 
it  may  not  be  improper  to  inquire,  i.  Into  its  original, 
and  the  various  niutations  which  this  privilege  of  the 
clergy  lijs  fuflaintd.      2.  To  what  pcifons  ii  is  to  be_ 
allowed  at  this  day.      3.  In  what  cafes.     4.  The  confe- 
quences  of  allowing  it. 

I.  Clergy,   the  privii'egitim  ckricale,  or  (in   common pi'^tifl- 
fpeech,  the  benefit  of  clergy)  had  its  original  from  the  '-•''•'«■'• 
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CWrgy.  pioti'!  regard  paid  by  Chriftian  princes  lo  the  church  in 
""— v~~~  its  infant  (late,  and  the  ill  ufe  which  the  popi/li  cccle- 
f;aflics  foon  made  of  that  pious  regard.  The  exemp- 
tions which  th"y  granted  to  the  church  were  principal- 
ly of  two  kinds:  I.  Exemptions  of  places  confccratcd 
to  religious  duties  from  criminal  arrefts  ;  which  was 
the  foundation  of  fanftuaries.  2.  Exemption  of  the 
perfcns  of  clergymen  from  criminal  procefi.  before  the 
iec'jiar  judge  in  a  few  particular  cafes  ;  which  was 
the  true  original  and  meaning  of  the  privi^tgium  cleri- 
calc. 

But  the  cierg\-  increafing  in  wealth,  power,  honour, 
number,  and  intercd,  foon  began  to  fet  >ip  for  them- 
fclves ;  and  that  which  they  obtained  by  the  favour  of 
the  civil  government,  they  now  claimed  as  their  iji. 
hcrent  right,  and  as  a  right  of  the  higheft  nature,  in- 
defeafible,  and  'pin  div'ma.  By  their  canons,  there- 
fore,  and  conftitutions,  they  endeavoured  at,  and 
vihcre  they  met  with  eafy  princes,  obtained,  a  vaft 
txtenfion  of  thofe  exemptions  ;  as  well  in  regard  to 
the  crimes  themfelves,  of  which  the  lift  became  quite 
univerfal,  as  in  regard  to  the  perfons  exempted  ; 
among  whom  were  at  length  comprehended,  not 
only  every  little  fubordinate  officer  belonging  to  the 
church  or  clerg}',  but  even  many  that  were  totally 
laymen. 

In  England,  however,  although  the  uf\irpations  of 
the  pope  were  very  many  and  grievous,  till  Kenry  VIII. 
totally  exterminated  his  fupremacy,  yet  a  total  ex- 
emption of  the  clergy  from  fecular  jurifditlion  could 
never  be  throroughly  efFefted,  though  often  endea- 
voured by  the  clergy  ;  and  therefore,  though  the  an- 
cient prevtlegivm  c!aica/e  was  in  fome  capital  cafes, 
yet  it  was  not  univerfally  allowed.  And  in  thofe  par- 
ticular cafes,  the  ufe  was  for  the  bifhop  or  ordinary  to 
demand  his  clerks  to  be  remitted  out  of  the  king's 
courts  aa  foon  as  they  were  indifted  ;  concerning  the 
allowance  of  which  demand  there  was  for  many  years 
a  great  uncertainty  ;  till  at  length  it  "a  as  finally  fettled 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  that  the  prifoner  fhould  firft 
be  arraigned  ;  and  might  either  then  claim  his  benefit 
of  clergy  by  way  of  declinatory  plea ;  or,  after  coD- 
viftion,  by  way  of  arreft  nf  judgment.  This  latter 
way  is  moft  ufually  praftifed,  as  it  is  more  to  the  fatis- 
fa^ion  of  the  court  to  have  the  crime  prcviouiiy  afcer- 
tained  by  confeflion  or  the  verdift  of  a  jury  ;  and  alfo 
It  is  more  advantageous  to  the  prifoner  himfelf,  who 
may  pofQbiy  be  acquitted,  and  fo  need  not  the  benefit 
of  his  clergy  at  all. 

Originally  the  law  was  held  that  no  man  fhould  be 
admitted  to  the  benefit  of  clergy,  but  fuch  as  had  the 
■halitum  et  tonfuram  citrlcalem.  But,  in  proccfs  of 
time,  a  much  wider  and  more  comprehenfive  criterion 
was  eftabhfhed  ;  every  one  that  could  read  (a  great 
mark  of  learning  in  thofe  days  of  ignorance  and  her 
filler  fuper(titiun)  being  accounted  a  clerk,  or  cle- 
ricuj,  aid  allowed  the  benefit  of  clerkfhip,  though 
neither  initiated  in  clerkfhip,  nor  trimmed  with  the 
lioiy  tonfure.  But  when  learning,  by  means  of  the 
invention  of  prmting,  and  other  concurrent  caufes,  be- 
gan to  be  more  generally  difTeminated  than  formerly, 
and  reading  was  no  longer  a  competent  proof  of  clerk- 
fhip, or  being  in  holy  orders  ;  it  was  found  that  as  ma- 
ny laymen  as  divines  were  admitted  to  the  privtleg'ium 
tler'uale  ;  and  therefore  by  ilatute  4  Kenry  VII.  c,  13, 
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a  diftinclion  was  once  more  drawn  between  mere  lay 
fcholars  and  clerks  that  were  really  in  orders.  And, 
though  it  was  thought  reafonable  ftill  to  mitigate  the 
feverity  of  the  law  with  regard  to  the  former,  yet 
they  were  not  put  upon  the  fame  footing  with  ac- 
tuid  clergy  ;  being  fubjttled  to  a  flight  degree  of  pu- 
nifhiiieiU,  and  not  allowed  to  claim  the  clerical  privi. 
lege  more  than  once.  Accordingly  the  (latute  direcls, 
that  no  perfon,  once  admitted  to  the  beneSt  of  clergv, 
fhall  be  admitted  thereto  a  fecond  time,  until  he  pro- 
duces his  orders  ;  and  in  order  to  diflinguifh  tlieir 
perfon,  all  laymen  who  are  allowed  this  privilege, 
fliall  be  burned  with  a  hot  iron  in  the  brawn  of  the 
left  thumb.  This  diilinction  between  learned  laymen 
and  real  clerks  in  orders  was  abolifhcd  for  a  time  by 
the  ftatutes  28  Hen.  VIH.  c.  i.  and  32  Hen.  Vlil. 
c.  3.  ;  but  is  held  to  have  been  virtually  reftorcd  by 
ftatute  I  Edw.  VI.  c.  I2.  :"hich  Ilatute  alfo  enaAs, 
that  lords  of  parliament  and  peers  of  the  realm  may 
have  the  benefit  of  their  peerage,  equivalent  to  that  of 
clergy,  for  the  firft  offence  (although  they  cannot  read, 
and  without  being  burnt  in  the  hand),  for  all  offences 
then  clergyable  to  commoners,  and  alfo  for  the  crimes 
of  houfe-breaking,  highway-robbery,  Lorfe-ftealing, 
and  robbing  of  churches. 

After  this  burning,  the  laity,  and  before  it  the  real 
olergy,  were  difcharged  from  the  fentence  of  the  la»r 
in  the  king's  courts,  an,d  delivered  over  to  the  ordi- 
nary, to  be  dealt  with  according  to  the  ecclcfiallical 
canons.  Whereupon  the  ordinary,  not  fatistied  with 
the  proofs  adduced  in  the  profane  fecular  court,  fet 
himfelf  formally  to  make  a  purgation  of  the  offender 
by  a  new  canonical  trial  ;  although  he  had  been  pre- 
vioufly  conviiled  by  his  country,  or  perhaps  by  his 
own  confeflion.  This  trial  was  held  before  the  bilTiop 
in  perfon,  or  his  deputy  ;  and  by  a  jury  of  twelve 
clerks :  And  there,  firft,  the  party  himf^clf  was  re- 
quired to  make  oath  of  his  own  innocence  ;  next, 
there  was  to  be  the  oath  of  twelve  compurgators,  who 
fvvore  they  believed  he  fpoke  the  truth  ;  then,  wit- 
neffes  were  to  be  examined  upon  oath,  but  on  behalf 
of  the  prifoner  only  ;  and,  laftly,  the  jury  were  to 
bring  in  their  vetdidl  upon  oath,  which  ufually  acquit- 
ted the  prifoner;  otherwife,  if  a  clerk,  he  was  de- 
graded, or  put  to  penance.  A  learned  judge,  in  the 
beginning  of  laft  century,  remaiks  with  much  indig.. 
nation  the  vail  complication  of  perjury  and  fuborna- 
tion  of  perjury  in  this  folenin  farce  of  a  mock  trial ; 
the  witnefTes,  the  compurgators,  and  the  jury,  being  all 
of  them  partakers  in  the  guilt  :  the  delinquent  party 
alio,  though  convifted  in  the  clearcll  manner,  and  con- 
fcious  of  his  own  offence,  yet  was  permitted,  and  almoll 
compelled,  to  fwear  himfelf  not  guilty  ;  nor  was  the 
good  bilhop  himfelf,  under  whofe  countenance  thisfcene 
was  tranfacled,  by  any  means  exempt  from  a  fhare  of 
it.  And  yet,  by  this  purgatiou,  the  party  was  rctlored 
to  his  credit,  his  liberty,  his  lands,  and  his  capacity  of 
purchafing  atrtfli,  and  was  entirely  made  a  new  and  an 
innocent  man. 

This  fcandalous  proftitution  of  oaths,  and  the  forms 
of  juftice,  in  the  almoft  conftant  acquittal  of  feionioua 
clerks  by  purgation,  was  the  occafion  that,  upon  very, 
heinous  and  notorious  circumftances  of  gudt,  tem- 
poral courts  would  not  truft  the  ordinary  with  the 
trial  of  the  ofitnder,  but  delivered  over  to  him  the 
B  b  coi.v'dlcd 
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^fpy-  con-viftcd  clerk,  ahfque  piirgat'wne  fac'ienJo  ;  in  which 
—~~y~~~  lunation  tlie  clerk  corivicl  could  not  make  purgation  ; 
but  was  to  continue  in  prifon  during  life,  and  was  in- 
capable of  acquiring^  any  perfonal  property,  or  recei- 
ving the  profits  of  his  lands,  unlefs  the  king  (hould 
pleafe  to  pardon  him.  Both  thefe  courfes  were  in  feme 
degree  exceptionable  ;  the  latter  perhaps  being  too 
rigid,  as  the  former  was  produftive  of  the  moft  aban- 
doned perjury.  As  therefore  thefe  mock  trials  took 
their  rife  from  fadious  and  popifh  tenets,  tending  to 
exempt  one  part  of  the  nation  from  the  general  muni- 
cipal  law,  it  became  high  time,  when  the  reformation 
was  thoroughly  eRablifhcd,  to  abolifh  fo  vain  and  impi- 
ous a  ceremony. 

Accordingly  the  ftatute  iS  Eliz.  c.  7.  enafts,  that, 
for  the  avoiding  fuch  perjuries  and  abufes,  after  the 
offender  has  been  allowed  his  clergy,  he  fhall  not  be 
delivered  to  the  ordinary  -j  formerly  ;  but,  upon  fuch 
allowance,  and  burning  of  the  hand,  he  (hall  forthwith 
be  enlarged  and  delivered  out  of  prifon,  with  pro- 
vifo,  that  the  judge  may,  if  he  thinks  fit,  continue  the 
offender  in  gaol  for  any  time  not  exceeding  a  year. 
And  thus  the  law  continued  unaltered  for  above  a 
century  ;  except  only,  that  the  ftatute  21  Jac.  I.  c.  6. 
allowed,  that  women  convicted  of  fimple  larcenies 
under  the  value  of  lOS.  fhould  (not  properly  have 
the  benefit  of  clergy,  for  they  were  not  called  upon  to 
read  ;  but)  be  burned  in  the  hand,  whipped,  or  ftock- 
ed,  or  imprifoned  for  any  time  not  exceeding  a  year. 
And  a  fimilar  indulgence  by  the  ftatutes  3  and  4  Will, 
and  Mary,  c.  g.  and  4  and  5  Will,  and  Mary,  c.  24.  was 
extended  to  women  guilty  of  any  clergyable  felony 
whatever  ;  who  were  allowed  once  to  claim  the  benefit 
of  the  ftatute,  in  like  manner  as  men  might  claim  the 
benefit  of  clergy,  and  to  be  difcharged  upon  being 
burned  in  the  hand,  and  imprifoned  for  any  time  not 
exceeding  a  year.  All  women,  all  peers,  and  all  male 
commoners  who  could  read,  were  therefore  difcharged 
in  fuch  felonies  abfolutely,  if  clerks  in  orders;  and  for 
the  firft  offence  upon  burning  in  the  hand,  if  lay  ;  yet 
all  liable  (except  peers),  if  the  judge  faw  occafion,  to 
imprlfonment  not  exceeding  a  year.  And  thefe  men 
who  could  not  read,  if  under  the  degree  of  peerage, 
were  hanged. 

Afterwards,  indeed,  it  was  confidered,  that  educa- 
tion and  learning  were  no  extenuations  of  guilt,  but 
.quite  the  reverfe  ;  and  that  if  the  punlftiment  of  death 
for  fimple  felony  was  too  fevere  for  thofe  who  had 
been  liberally  inftrufled,  it  was,  u  fortiori,  too  fevere 
for  the  ignorant  alfo.  And  thereupon,  by  ftatute 
5  Anne,  c.  6.  it  was  enafled  that  the  benefit  of  clergy 
ihould  be  granted  to  all  thofe  who  were  entitled  to  a(k 
it  withont  requiring  them  to  read  by  way  of  condi- 
tional merit.  And,  experience  having  {liown  that  fo 
unlverfal  a  lenity  was  frequently  inconvenient,  and  an 
encouragement  to  commit  the  lower  degrees  of  felo- 
ny ;  and  that  though  capital  punifliments  were  too  ri- 
gorous for  thefe  inferior  offences,  yet  no  punldiment 
at  all  (or  next  to  none,  as  branding  or  whipping), 
was  as  much  too  gentle  ;  it  was  enacted  by  the  fame 
ftatute  5  Anne,  c.  6.  that  when  any  perfon  Is  convift- 
cd  of  any  theft  or  larceny,  and  burnt  in  the  hand 
for  the  fame,  he  (hall,  at  the  difcretlon  of  the  judge, 
be  committed  to  the  houfe  of  correction  or  public 
wfcikhoufe,  to  be -there  kept  to  hard  labour  for  any 
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time  not  lefs  than  fix  months,  and  not  exceeding  two  Clcrpf. 
years  ;  with  a  power  of  infllfting  a  double  confinement  »  — 
in  cafe  of  the  party's  efcape  from  the  firft.  And  it  is 
alfo  enafted  by  the  ftatutes  4  Geo.  I.  c,  11.  and 
6  Geo.  I.  c.  23.  that  when  any  perfons  ftiall  be  con- 
vifted  of  any  larceny,  either  grand  or  petit,  or  any  fe- 
loolous  ftealing  or  taking  of  money  or  goods  and  chat- 
ties, either  from  the  perfon  or  the  houfe  of  any  other, 
or  in  any  other  manner,  and  who  by  the  law  fhall  be 
entitled  to  the  benefit  of  clergy,  and  liable  only  to  the 
penalties  of  burning  iu  the  hand,  or  whipping  ;  the 
court  in  their  difcretion,  inftead  of  fuch  burning  in 
the  hand,  or  whipping,  may  direft  fuch  offenders  to 
be  tranfported  to  America  for  feven  years  ;  and  if 
they  return,  or  are  feen  at  large  in  this  kingdom 
within  that  time,  it  fliall  be  felony  without  benefit  of 
clergy. 

In  this  ftate  does  the  benefit  of  clergy  at  prefent 
ftand  ;  very  confiderably  different  from  its  original  in- 
ftltution  ;  the  wifdom  of  the  Engli(h  legKlature  ha- 
ving, in  thecourfeof  a  long  aad  laborious  procefs,  ex- 
tracted, by  a  noble  alchemy,  rich  medicines  out  of  poi- 
fonous  ingredients ;  and  converted,  by  gradual  muta- 
tions, what  was  at  firft  an  unreafonable  exemption  o5 
particular  popifh  ecclefiaftlcs,  into  a  merciful  mitiga- 
tion of  the  general  law  with  refpedl  to  capital  punilhs- 
ments. 

From  the  whole  of  this  detail,  we  may  coUeft,  that> 
however  in  times  of  ignorance  and  fuperftition,  that 
monfter  in  true  policy  may  for  a  while  fubfift,  of  » 
body  of  men  refiding  in  a  Ifate,  and  yet  independent 
of  its  laws  ;  yet  when  learning  and  rational  rcligiorf 
have  a  little  enlightened  men's  minds,  fociety  can  no- 
longer  endure  an  abfurdlty  fo  grofs,  as  muft  deftroy  its 
very  fundamentals.  For,  by  the  original  contraft  of 
government,  the  price  of  proteftlon  by  the  united  force 
of  individuals,  is  that  of  obedience  to  the  united  will- 
of  the  community.  This  united  will  is  declared  in  the 
laws  of  the  land  ;  and  that  united  force  is  exerted  in 
their  due,  and  unlverfal,  execution. 

II.  We  are  next  to  inquire,  to  what  perfons  the  be- 
nefit of  clergy  is  to  be  allowed  at  this  day  ;  and  this 
muft  chiefly  be  collefled  from  what  has  been  obfer- 
vcd  in  the  preceding  article.  For,  upon  the  whole, 
we  may  pronounce,  that  all  clerks  in  order  are,  with- 
out any  branding,  and  of  courfe  without  any  tranf- 
portation  (for  that  is  only  fubftituted  in  lieu  of  the 
other),  to  be  admitted  to  this  privilege,  and  immedi- 
ately difcharged,  or  at  moft  only  confined  for  one  year,> 
and  this  as  often  as  they  offend.  Again,  all  lords  of 
parliament,    and  peers   of  the  realm,    by  the  ftatute 

I  Edw.  VI.  c.  12.  ftiall  be  difcharged  In  all  clergyable  . 
and  other  felonies  provided  for  by  the  aft  without  any 
burning  in  the  hand,  in  the  lame  manner  as  real  clerks 
convift  ;  but  this  is  only  for  the  firft  offence.  Laftly, 
all  the  commons  of  the  realm,  not  in  orders,  whether 
male  or  female,  fhall,  for  the  firft  offence,  be  difchar- 
ged of  the  punidiment  of  felonies,  within  the  benefit  of 
clergy,  upon  being  burnt  in  the  hand,  and  fuffering 
difcretionary  imprifonment  ;  or,  in  cafe  of  larceny,  up- 
on being  tranfported  for  feven  years,  if  the  court  fliall 
think  proper. 

III.  The  third  point  to  be  confidered  is,  for  what 
crimes  the  privilegium  clericak,    or  benefit  of  clergy, 

is  to  be  allowed.     And  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  nei-  j 
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CJ'^rgy.  ther  in  liigh  treafon,  nor  in  petit  larceny  nor  in  any 
■""V""'  mere  mIfJemeansrs,  it  was  indulged  at  the  common 
law  ;  and  therefore  we  may  lay  it  down  as  a  rule, 
that  it  was  allowable  only  in  petit  treafon  and  capital 
felonies  ;  which  for  the  mod  part  became  legally  en- 
titled to  this  indulgence  by  the  ftatute  de  clero, 
25  Edw.  III.  ftat.  3.  c.  4.  which  provides,  that  clerks 
convift  for  treafon  or  felonies,  touching  other  perfons 
than  the  king  himfclf  or  his  royal  majefty,  (hall  have 
the  privilege  of  holy  church.  But  yet  it  was  not  al- 
lowed in  all  cafes  whatfoever  :  for  in  feme  it  was  de- 
nied even  in  common  law,  viz.  infidatlo  viarum,  or  ly. 
ing  in  wait  for  one  on  the  highway  ;  dtpopulatlo  agro- 
rum,  or  deftroying  and  ravaging  a  country  ;  combujiio 
domorum,  or  arfon,  that  is,  burning  of  houfes  ;  all 
which  are  a  kind  of  hoftile  acts,  and  in  fome  degree 
border  upon  treafon.  And  farther,  all  thefe  identical 
crimes,  together  with  petit  treafon,  and  very  many 
other  afts  of  felony,  are  oufted  of  clergy  by  particular 
afts  of  parliament. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  may  obferve  the  following 
rules.  I.  That  in  all  felonies,  whether  new  created, 
or  by  common  law,  clergy  is  now  allowable,  unlefs  ta- 
ken away  by  aft  of  parliament.  2.  That  where  clergy 
is  taken  away  from  the  principal,  it  is  not  of  courfe  ta- 
ken away  from  the  accclTory,  unlefs  he  be  alfo  particu- 
larly included  in  the  words  ot  the  ftatute.  3.  That 
when  the  benefit  of  clergy  is  taken  away  from  the  of- 
fence (as  in  cafe  of  murder,  buggery,  robbery,  rape, 
and  burglary),  a  principal  in  the  lecond  degree,  being 
prefent,  aiding  and  abetting  the  crime,  is  as  well  ex- 
cluded from  his  clergy  as  he  that  is  a  principal  in 
the  firft  degree  :  but,  4.  That  where  it  is  only  taken 
away  from  the  perfon  committing  the  offence  (as  in 
the  cafe  of  llabbing,  or  committing  larceny  in  a 
dwellinghoufe),  his  aiders  and  abettors  are  not  ex- 
cluded, through  the  tendernefs  of  the  law,  which  hath 
determined  that  fuch  ftatutes  fhall  not  be  taken  li- 
terally. 

IV.  Laftly,  We  are  to  Inquire  what  the  confequen. 
ces  are  to  the  party,  of  allowing  him  this  benefit  of 
clergy.  \Vc  fpeak  not  of  the  branding,  imprifonment, 
or  tranfportation  ;  which  are  rather  concomitant  con- 
ditions, than  confequences,  of  receiving  this  indul- 
gence. The  confequences  are  fuch  as  affect  his  pre- 
fent intereft,  and  future  credit  and  capacity  ;  as  hav- 
ing been  once  a  felon,  but  now  purged  from  that 
guilt  by  the  privilege  of  clergy  ;  which  operates  as  a 
kind  of  ftatute  pardon.  And  we  may  obferve,  i.  That, 
by  his  conviftion,he  forfeits  all  his  goods  to  the  king; 
which,  being  once  vefted  in  the  crown,  fhall  not  after- 
wards be  reftored  to  the  offender.  2.  That,  after  con- 
viction, and  till  he  receives  the  judgment  of  the  Isw 
by  branding  or  the  like,  or  elfe  is  pardoned  by  the 
king,  he  is,  to  all  intents  and  purpofes,  a  felon  ;  and 
fubjcft  to  all  the  difabilities  and  other  incidents  of  a 
felon.  3.  That,  after  burning  or  pardon,  he  is  dif- 
charged  for  ever  of  that,  and  all  other  felonies  before 
committed,  within  the  benefit  of  clergy  ;  but  not  of 
felonies  from  whicli  fuch  benefit  is  excluded  ;  and  this 
by  ftatutes  8  Eliz.  c.  4.  and  18  Eliz.  c.  7.  4.  That, 
by  the  burning,  or  pardon  of  it,  he  is  reftored  to  all 
capacities  and  credits,  and  the  pofTefTion  of  his  lands, 
as  if  he  had  never  been  convicled.  5.  That  what  is 
fald  with  regard  to  the  advantages  of  commoners  and 
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laymen,  fubfeqiicnt  to  the  burning  in  the  hand,  is 
equally  applicable  to  all  peers  and  clergymen,  although 
never  branded  at  all.  For  they  have  the  fame  privi- 
leges, without  any  burning,  to  which  others  are  entit- 
led after  it. 

CLERK  (cltrlcuj),  a  word  formerly  nfed  to  fignify 
a  learned  man,  or  man  of  letters.     The  word  comes 
from  the  Greek  >ix>!«of ,  ufed  for  clergy  ;  but  more  pro- 
perly fignifying  /ot   or  heritage,  in  regard  the  lot  and 
portion  of  clerks  or  ecclefiaftics  is  to  ferve  God.     Ac- 
cordingly ckrus  was  at   firft  ufed  to  iignify  thofe  who 
had  a  particular  attachment  to  the  fervice  of  God. 
The  origin  of  the  expreffion  Is  derived  from  the  Old 
Ttftament,  where  the   tribe  of  Levi  is  called  the  lot, 
heritage,    >;>.»fci,-;   and   God  is  reciprocally  called  thdr 
p-^rticn  i  by  reafon  that   tribe  was  confccrated  to  the 
iervice  of  God,  and  lived  on  the  cfFerings  made  to  God, 
without  any    other   fettled  provifion  as  the  reft   had. 
Thus,  Pafquier  obferves,  the  officers  of  the  counts  (co- 
mites)  were    anciently  created  under  the  title  of  clerks 
of  accompts  s   and  fecretarics  of  ftate  were  called  cltrhs 
of  the  fecret.      So  c/ericus  domini  regis,  in  the  tirrie  of 
Edward  1.  was  Englifhcd,  the  iing'sfecretary,  or  c/eri 
of  hi:  council.     The  term  was  applied  indifferently  to 
all  who  made  any  profefTion  of  learning  ;  or  w ho  knevy 
how  to  manage  the  pen  ;  though  originally  it  was  ap- 
propriated to  ecclefiaftics.     As  the  nobility  and  gentry 
were  ufuallv  brought  up  to  the  exercife  of  arms,  there 
were  none  but  the  clergy  left  to  cultivate  the  fciences: 
hence,  as  it  was  the  clergy  alone  who  had  made  any 
profcflion  of  letters,   a  very  learned   man   came   to  be 
called  3  great  clerk,  and  a  ftupid  ignorant  man  a  Lad 
clerk. 

Clerk  Is  alfo  applied  to  fuch  as  by  their  courfe  of 
life  exercife  their  pens  in  any  court  or  office  ;  of  which 
there  are  various  kinds  :  thus. 

Clerk  of  the  Bails,  an  officer  in  the  court  of  king's 
bench,  whofe  bufinefs  is  to  file  all  bail-pieces  taken  in 
that  court,  where  he  always  attends. 

Clerk  of  the  Check,  an  officer  belonging  to  the  king's 
court ;  fo  called,  becaufe  he  has  the  check  and  con- 
troulment  of  the  yeomen  that  belong  to  the  king,queen, 
or  prince.  He  likewife,  by  himfelf  or  de;  uty,  fets  the 
watch  in  the  court.  There  is  alfo  an  officer  in  the 
navy  of  the  fame  name,  belonging  to  the  king's  yards. 
Clerk  of  the  Croiun,  an  officer  in  the  king's  bench, 
who  frames,  reads,  and  records  all  indiftments  againft 
offenders,  there  arraigned  or  indifted  of  any  public 
crime.  He  is  likewife  termed  clerk  of  the  croivn-ojf.ce, 
in  which  capacity  he  exhibits  information  by  order  of 
the  court  for  divers  offences. 

Clerk  of  the  Crown,  in  chancery,  an  officer  wliofc 
bufinefs  it  is  conilantly  to  attend  the  lord  chancellor 
in  perfon  or  by  deputy  ;  to  write  and  prepare  for  the 
great  feal  fpecial  matters  of  ftate  by  coramiffion,  both 
ordinary  and  extraordinary,  viz.  commiffious  of  lieu- 
tenancy, of  juftices  of  alTize,  oyer  and  terminer,  gaiJ. 
delivery,  and  of  the  peace  ;  all  general  pardons,  grant- 
ed either  at  the  king's  coronation,  or  in  parliament  j 
the  writs  ot  parliament,  with  the  nan;cs  of  the  knighli* 
citizens,  and  burgefles,  are  alfo  returned  into  his  of; 
fice.  He  alio  makes  out  fpecial  p3rd(>ns  and  writs, of 
execution  on  bonds  of  ftatute  ftaplc  forfeited.  .  •  . 
Clerk  of  tht  Deli'oeries  of  the  Ordnance.      See  Okd- 
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fel'rA.  CtPHK  of  the  Error',  in  the  court  of  common  pleas, 

'an  officer  who  tranfcribes  and  certiiVes  into  the  king's 
bench  the  tenor  of  the  record  of  the  aftion  on  which 
the  writ  of  error,  made  out  by  the  curfitor,  is  brought 
there  to  be  determined.  In  the  king's  bench,  the  clerk 
of  the  erro:^  tranfcribes  and  certifies  the  records  of 
caufes,  by  bill,  in  that  court,  into  the  exchequer.  And 
the  bufinefs  of  the  clerk  of  the  errors  in  the  exchequer, 
is  to  tranfcribe  the  records  certified  thither  out  ot  the 
king's  bench,  and  to  prepare  them  for  judgment  in  the 
exchequer  chamber. 

Clrrk  of  the  FJfoins,  in  the  court  of  common  pleas, 
keeps  the  eflbin  roll,  or  enters  elToins  :  he  alfo  provides 
parchment,  cuts  it  into  rolls,  marks  the  numbers  on 
them,  delivers  out  all  the  rolls  to  every  officer,  and  re- 
ceives them  again  when  vv'ritten.      See  Essois. 

Clesk  of  the  Ejlreatt,  an  officer  in  the  exchequer, 
who  every  term  receives  the  ellreats  out  of  the  lord- 
treafurer's  remembrancer's  of&ce,  and  writes  them  out 
to  be  levied  for  the  crown. 

Clerk  of  the  Green  cloth,  formerly  an  officer  in  chan- 
cery, but  now  abolilhed. 

Clshk  of  the  Hamper  or  Hanaper,  an  officer  in  chan- 
eery,  whofe  bufinefs  is  to  receive  all  money  due  to  the 
king  for  the  feals  of  charters,  letters  patent,  commif- 
fions,  and  writs  ;  alfo  the  fees  due  to  the  officers  for 
enrolling  and  examining  them. 

CifRK-Comptro/kr  of  the  King's  HoufehoU,  an  offi- 
cer  of  the  king's  court,  authorized  to  allow  or  difallow 
the  charges  of  purfuivants,  meflengers  of  the  green- 
cloth,  &c.  to  infpeft  and  controul  all  defefls  of  any  of 
the  inferior  officers  ;  and  to  frt  in  the  counting-houfe 
with  the  lord  If eward  and  other  officers  of  the  houfe- 
hold  for  regulating  fuch  matters. 

CiSRK.ofthe  King's  Siher,  an  officer  of  the  common 
r>leas,  to  whom  every  fine  is  brought,  after  it  has  paf- 
fcd  the  office  of  the  cujlos  brevium  ;  and  who  enters  the 
effeft  of  writs  of  covenant,  into  a  book  kept  for  that 
purpofe,  according  to  which  all  the  fines  of  that  term 
are  recorded  in  the  rolls  of  the  court. 

Clerk  of  the  Market,  an  officer  of  the  king's  houfe, 
to  whom  is  given  the  charge  of  the  king's  meafures  and 
weights,  the  ftandards  of  thofc  that  ought  to  be  ufed 
all  over  England. 

Clerk  of  the  Nichils  or  Niii/s,  an  officer  of  the  ex- 
chequer, who  makes  a  roll  of  all  fuch  fums  as  are  ni- 
chllled  by  the  (heriffs  upon  their  eftreats  of  green  wax, 
and  delivers  them  into  the  remembrancer  of  the  trea- 
fury,  to  have  execution  done  upon  them  for  the  king. 
See  Nihil. 

CxEKK  of  the  Ordnance.     See  Ordnance. 

Clerk  of  the  Outlawries,  an  officer  of  the  common 
pleas,  and  deputy  to  the  attorney-general,  for  making 
out  all  writs  of  capias  utiegalum  after  outlawry,  to 
which  there  muft  be  the  king's  attorney's  name. 

Clfrk  of  the  Paper  ojice,  an  officer  belonging  to  the 
king's  bench,  whofe  bufinefs  is  to  make  up  the  paper- 
books  of  fpecial  pleadings  in  that  court. 

Clerk  of  the  Peace,  an  officer  belonging  to  the  fef' 
ftons  of  the  peace,  whofe  bufinefs  is  to  read  indiftmencs, 
inrol  the  proceedings,  and  dravr  the  procefs  :  he  like- 
wife  certifies  into  the  king's  bench  tranfcripis  of  in- 
diftments,  outlawries,  attainders,  and  co'iviftions  had 
before  the  jullices  of  peace,  within  the  time  limited  by 
liiUuUf  under  a  certain  penalty.     This  office  is  in  the 
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gift  of  the  ttifica  niukrum,.  and  may  be  executed  by     CWlt. 
deputy.  ^— V— 

CzEBK  of  the  Pells,  an  officer  that  belongs  to  the  ex- 
cbcqiier,  whofe  bulinefs.  is  to  enter  every  teller's  bill 
into  a  parchm'^nc-rcli  called  pelUs  receptorvm  ;  aod  to 
make  another  roll  of  payments  called  pfllis  exituua. 

Cli-kk  of  the  Petty  Bag,  an  officer  of  the  court  of 
chancery,  whereof  there  are  three,  the  matter  of  the 
rolls  being  the  ciiief :  their  bufinefs  is  to  record  the 
return  of  all  inqoifitions  out  of  erery  fhire  ;  to  make 
out  patents  of  culloraers,  gaugers,  comptrollers,  &c.  ; 
liberates  upon  extent  of  ftatutes-ftaple  ;  conge  d'ciires 
for  bifhops  ;  fummonsof  the  nobility,  clergy,  and  bur- 
gefiVs  to  parliament  ;  and  commiffions  direfted  to 
knights  and  others  of  every  fhire,  for  afltffing  fubfidics 
and  taxes. 

CiEsx  of  the  Pipe,  an  officer  of  the  exchequer,  who 
having  the  accounts  of  all  debts  due  to  the  king,  deli- 
vered out  of  the  remembrancer's  office,  charges  them 
iiL  a  great  roll  folded  up  like  a  pipe.  He  writes  out 
warrants  to  (herifEs,  to  levy  the  faid  debts  on  the  goods 
and  chattels  of  the  debtors  ;  and  if  they  have  no  goods, 
thin  he  draws  them  down  to  the  treafurer's  remem- 
brancer to  write  edreats  againft  their  lands. 

Clsrk  of  the  Pleas,  an  officer  of  the  exchequer,  in 
whofe  office  ail  the  officers  of  the  court,  liaving  fpecial. 
privilege,  ought  to  fue  or  to  be  fued  in  any  attion.  In 
this  office  alfo  anions  at  law  maybe  profecuted  by  other 
perfons,  but  the  plaintiff  ought  to  be  tenant  or  debtor 
to  the  king,  or  feme  way  accountable  to  him.  The 
under  clerks  are  attorneys  in  all  fuits. 

CiERKS  of  the  Privy  feal,  four  officers  that  attend  the 
lord  privy  feal,  for  writing  and  making  out  all  things 
that  are  fent  by  warrant  fi-om  the  fignet  to  the  privy 
feal,  and  to  be  pafftd  the  great  feal ;  and  likewife  to 
make  out  privy  feals,  upon  fpecial  occafions  of  his  ma- 
jefty's  affairs,  as  for  loan  of  money  or  the  like. 

Clerk  of  the  RoUs^zn  officer  of  the  chancery,  whofe 
bufinefs  is  to  make  fearchcs  after,  and  copies  of  deeds, 
officers,  &c. 

Clerk  of  the  Signet,  an  officer  coi)tiiiua'«'y  attending 
upon  his  majefty's  principal  fecretary,  who  has  the  cu- 
ftody  of  the  privy  lignet,as  well  for  fcaling  the  king's 
private  letters  as  thofc  grants  which  pals  the  king's 
hand  by  bill  figned.  There  are  four  of  thefe  officers 
who  have  their  diet  at  the  fecretary's  table. 

Six  CiSRXs,  officers  in  chancery  next  in  degree  be. 
low  the  twelve  mailers,  wliofe  bufinefs  is  to  inrol  com- 
miffions, pardons,  patents,  warrants,  &c.  which  pafs 
the  great  feal.  They  were  anciently  clerici,  and  for- 
feited their  places  if  they  married.  Thefe  arc  alfo  at- 
torneys for  parties  in  fuits  depending  in  the  court  of 
ehancery. 

Clfrk  of  tie  Treafury,  an  officer  belonging  to  the 
court  of  common  pleas,  who  has  the  charge  of  keeping 
the  records^  of  the  court,  makes  out  all  records  ot  r.i/i 
prius,  and  likewife  all  exemplifications  of  records  being 
in  the  treafury.  He  has  the  fees  due  for  all  fearches  j 
and  has  under  him  an  under  keeper,  who  always  keeps 
one  key  of  th«  treafurydoor. 

Cie.kH  of  the  IVarrams,  an  o£Ecer  of  the  common 
pleas,  whofe  bufinefs  is  to  enter  all  warrants  of  at- 
torney for  plaintiffs  and  defendants  in  fuit  ;  and  to  in- 
rol deeds  of  bargain  and  fale,  that  are  acknowledged 
in  court,  or  before  a  judge.  His  office  is  likewife  to 
a  eftrear- 
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eftreat  into  the  exchequer  all  HTues,  fines,  eilreats,  and 
amerccmeius,  which  grow  due  to  the  crown  in  that 
courts 

CLERKE,  Captain  Charles,  a  celebrated  Eng- 
lifh  navigator,  was  bred  up  in  the  navy  from  his  youth, 
and  was  prefent  in  federal  -".ciinns  during  the  war  of 
17  ^c.  In  that  between  the  Bellona  and  Courageaux 
he  '.vas  in  great  dar.ger;  for  having  been  llationed  in 
the  mizcn  top  on  board  the  former,  the  mail  was  car- 
ried ovcrboaid  by  a  (hot,  and  be  fell  into  the  fea  along 
with  it  ;  but,  however,  was  taken  up  without  having 
received  any  injury.  When  Commodore  Byron  made 
his  firft  voyage  round  the  world,  Mr  Gierke  ferved  on 
board  his  fhip  in  quality  of  a  midfliipman  ;  and  was  af- 
terwards on  the  American  ftatioii.  In  the  year  176&, 
he  failed  ro\ind  the  world  a  fecond  time  in  the  Endea- 
vour, oil  board  of  which  he  ferved  in  the  liation  of 
mailer's  mate  ;  but,  during  the  voyage,  fucceedcd  to 
3  lieutenancy.  He  returned  in  1775,  and  was  foon 
after  appointed  mailer  and  commander.  When  Cap- 
rain  Cook  undertook  his  la!l  voyage,  Mr  Gierke  was 
appointed  captain  of  the  Difcovcry  ;  and  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  death  of  Captain  Cook,  naturally  fuc- 
ceeded  to  the  fuprcme  command.  He  did  not,  how- 
ever, long^  enjoy  his  new  dignity.  Before  his  depar- 
ture from  England,  he  had  manifeftfymptoins  of  a  con- 
lumption.  Of  thisdiieafehe  lingered  during  the  whole 
of  the  voyage  ;  and  his  long  refidence  in  the  cold 
northern  climates  cut  off  all  hopes  of  recovery  ;  but 
though  fenfible  that  the  only  chance  he  bad  of  pro- 
longing his  life  was  by  a  fpeedy  return  to  a  warmer 
climate,  his  attention  to  his  duty  was  fo  great,  that  he 
perfevered  in  fearch  of  a  palTage  between  the  Afiatic 
and  American  continents  until  every  one  of  the  o&cers 
was  of  opinion  that  it  was  impiafticable.  He  bore  hi8 
diftemper  with  great  firmnefs  and  equanimity,  retain- 
ing a  good  flow  of  fpirits  to  the  laft ;  and  died  on  the 
22d  of  Auguft  1778,  in  the  38th  year  of  his  age,  the 
(hip  then  being  within  view  of  the  coaft  of  Kamtf- 
chatka. 

Clrrkr'j  IJland  h'es  on  the  weftern  fide  of  the  Ame- 
rican continent,  in  N.  Lat.  63.  I>.  and  E.  Long. 
169.  30.  It  was  difcovered  by  Captain  Cook  in  hi» 
lall  voyage,  but  a  landing  could  not  be  effefted.  At 
a  diftance  it  appeared  to  be  of  confiderable  e-itent,  and 
to  have  feveral  hills  coi.nected  with  the  low  grounds  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  to  make  it  look  like  a  group  of  iflands. 
Near  its  eaflern  extremity  is  a  little  illand  remarkable 
for  having  three  elevattd  rocks  upon  it.  Both  the  large 
and  fn-.all  ifland  arc  uninhabited. 

CLERMONT,  a  confiderable,  rich,  and  populous 
town  of  France,  in  Auvcrgne,  with  a  bilhop's  fee.  The 
cathedral,  the  public  fquarts,  and  the  walks,  are  very 
fine.  Here  is  a  bridge  naturally  formed,  as  they  pre- 
tend, by  the  petrifying  quality  of  a  fountain.  E.  Long. 
3.  ID.  N.  Lat.  45.  47. 

CiEKMONT  Man-jfcrip!,  is  a  ccpv  of  St  Paul's  Epi- 
ftles,  found  in  the  monaftery  of  Clermont  in  France, 
and  ufcd  by  Beza,  together  with  the  Cambridge  MS. 
in  preparing  his  edition  of  the  New  Teftament.  This 
copy  is  in  the  oftavo  form,  and  is  written  on  fine 
vellum  in  Greek  and  Latin,  with  fome  mutilations. 
Beza  fuppofes  that  it  is  of  equal  antiquity  with  th« 
Cambridge  copy  ;  but  both  were  probably  written  by 
3- Latin  fcribe  in  a  later  period  than  he  aJTigns  to  them. 


The  various  readings  of  this  MS.  were  communicatcdClerDraincy 
to  Archbilhop  Ufher,  and  they  are  prefervcd  by  Wal-        H 
ton.      The  MS.  itfelf  was  in  the  ponVHion  of  Morinus;  . 

and  after  his  death  depofited  among  the  MS.  copies  of 
the  Royal  Libran-  at  Paris,  N°  2245. 

CLEROMANGY,  a  kind  of  divination  performed 
by  the  throwing  of  dice,  or  little  bones  ;  and  obferv- 
ing  tlie  points,  or  marks,  turned  up.  The  word 
comes  from  "'"f'f,  "lot,"  and /"»""*,"  divination." 
At  Bura,  a  city  of  Achaia,  was  a  temple  and  cele- 
brated oracle  of  Hercules,  where  fuch  as  confulted  the 
oracle,  after  praying  to  the  idol,  threw  four  dice,  the 
points  whereof  being  well  Icanned  by  the  prieft,  he 
was  fuppofed  to  draw  an  anfwer  from  them. 

Something  of  this  kind  feems  to  have  been  praclifed 
with  regard  to  Jonah. 

CLERVAL,    a   town   of  France,  in  the  Franchc 

Comte,  feared  on   the  river  Doux,  belonging  to   the  , 

houfe  of  Wirtemburgh,  but  depends  on  the  crown  of 
France.      E.  Long.  j.  57.   N.  Lat.  46.  35. 

CLERVAUX,  one  of  the  moll  celebrated  and  fiaeft 
abbeys  of  France,  in  Champagne,  five  miles  from  Bar- 
fur- Aube,  and  featedina  valley  furrounded  with  woods 
and  mountains.  It  is  the  chief  of  the  Ciftercian  or- 
der. Here  is  the  famous  Tun  of  St  Bernard,  which 
will  hold  800  tuns  of  wine.  Near  this  abbey  is  a  fmall 
town.- 

CLESIDES,  a  Greek  painter,  about  276  years 
before  Chrift  in  the  reign  of  Antiochus  I.  He  re- 
venged the  injuries  he  had  received  from  Queen  Stra- 
tonice,  by  reprefenting  her  in  the  arms  of  a  tilherman. 
However  indecent  the  painter  might  reprefent  the 
queen,  fhe  was  drawn  with  fuch  ptrfonal  beauty,  that 
(he  preferved  the  piece  and  liberally  rewarded  the  ar- 
tift. 

CLETHRA.     See  Botawy  Index. 
CLEVELAND,  a  diftrift  in  the  north  riding  of 
Yorkfhire  in  England,   from  whence  the  noble  family 
of  Fitzroy  took  the  title  of  duke,  birt  which  is  now  ex- 
tinft. 

Cleveland,  John,  aa  Engllfh  poet  of  fome  emi- 
nence in  his  time,  who  during  the  civil  war  under 
Charles  1.  engaged  as  a  literary  champion  in  the  royal 
caufe  againfc  the  parliamentarians.  He  died  in  1658, 
and  was  much  extolled  by  his  party.  His  works,  which 
coiifiil  of  poems,  characters,  orations,  epiftles,  &c. 
were  printed  in  oftavo  in  1677. 

CLEVES,  the  duchy  of,  a  province  of  the  circle  of 
Weftphalia,  in  Germany.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts 
by  the  Rhine,  and  is  about  40  miles  in  length  from 
eaft  to  wcH,  and  20  in  breadth  from  north  to  fouth. 
It  is  a  fine  agreeable  country,  and  pretty  populous. 
The  towns  are,  Clcves  the  capital,  Cakar,  Gennet, 
Santen,  Orfoy,  Burcck,  and  Greit.  Thefe  lie  on  the 
left  fide  of  the  river.  On  the  right,  Dayfourgh,  Wcfe, 
Rces,  and  Emmerick.  There  have  been  great  con- 
tells  about  this  duchy,. but  it  now  belongs  to  the  king 
of  Pruffia. 

Cleves,  a  city  of  Germany,  in  the  duchy  of 
Clevts,  of  which  it  is  the  capital.  It  (lands  upon  a 
pleafant  hill,  aboiit  a  mile  from  the  Rhine,  with  \\  liich 
it  communicates,  by  means  of  a  canal  which  is  large 
enough  for  great  barges.  The  caftle  (lands  upon  ;i 
mountain,  and,  though  old,  is  very  agreeable.  It  was 
built  ia  the  time  of  Julius  Cxfar.     It  was  taken  by  th<^ 

Fra,.  h. 
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French  in  1794.  Calvinifls,  Lutherans,  and  Roman 
Catholics,  are  all  tolerated  in  this  city.  E.  Long.  5. 
50.  N.  Lat.  J  I.  45. 

CLIENT,  air.org  the  Romans,  a  citizen  who  put 
hiniielf  under  the  proteftion  of  fome  great  man,  who 
in  rcfpcil  of  that  relation  was  called  patron. 

This  patron  affifttd  his  client  with  his  protedlion,  In- 
tereft,  and  goods  ;  and  the  client  gave  his  vote  for  bis 
patron,  w'hen  he  fought  any  office  for  himfelf  or  his 
friends.  Clients  owed  refpeft  to  their  patrons,  as  thefe 
owed  them  their  proteftion. 

The  right  of  patronage  was  appointed  by  Romulus, 
to  unite  the  rich  and  poor  together,  in  fuch  a  manner 
as  that  one  might  live  without  contempt  and  the 
other  without  envy  ;  but  the  condition  of  a  client,  in 
courfe  of  time,  became  little  elle  tlian  a  moderate  fia- 
very. 

Client  is  now  ufed  for  a  party  in  a  law-fuit,  who 
has  turned  over  his  caufe  into  the  hands  of  a  counfel- 
lor  or  folieitor. 

CLIFFORTIA.     See  Botany  ImLx. 

CLIMACTERIC,  among  phyficians,  (from  c!t- 
maclsr,  "  a  ladder"),  a  critical  year  in  a  perfon's 
life. 

According  to  fome,  this  is  every  feventh  year  ;  but 
others  allow  only  thofe  years  produced  by  multiplying 
7  by  tlie  odd  number  3,  5,  7,  and  9,  to  be  climatleri- 
cal.  Thefe  years,  they  fay,  bring  with  them  fome 
remarkable  change  with  refpctl  to  health,  life,  or  for- 
tune :  the  grand  climafteric  is  the  63d  year  ;  but 
fome,  making  two,  add  to  this  the  Sift:  the  other 
remarkable  climafterics  are  the  7th,  21ft,  35th,  49th, 
and  i;6th. 

CLIMATE,  or  Clime,  in  Geography,  a  part  of 
the  furface  of  the  earth,  bounded  by  two  circles 
parallel  to  the  equator,  and  of  fuch  a  breadth,  as 
that  the  longeft  day  in  the  parallel  neareft  the  pole 
exceeds  the  longeft  day  in  that  next  the  equator  by 
fome  certain  fpaccs,  viz.  half  an  hour.  The  word 
comies  from  the  Greek  xxi/^a,  ind'inamentum,  "  an  in- 
clination " 

The  beginning  of  the  climate  is  a  parallel  circle 
wherein  the  day  is  the  fliortcft.  The  end  of  the  cli- 
niatt,  ii  that  wherein  the  day  is  the  longeft.  The 
climate*  therefore  are  reckoned  from  the  equator  to 
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the  pole  ;  and  are  fo  many  bands,  or  zones,  terml.  Cliinat*'; 
nated  by  lines  parallel  to  the  equator ;  thougl),  in  '~""V~~*S 
ftridnefs,   there  are  feveral  climates  in  the  breadth  of  I 

one  zone.  Each  climate  only  differs  from  its  conti- 
guous ones,  in  that  the  longeft  day  in  fummer  is  longer 
or  ftiorter  by  half  an  hour  in  the  one  place  than  in  the 
other.  As  the  climates  commence  from  the  equator, 
the  firft  climate  at  its  beginning  has  its  longeft  day 
precifely  12  hours  long;  at  its  end,  12  hours  and  a 
half  ;  the  fecond,  which  begins  where  the  firft  ends, 
viz.  at  twelve  hours  and  a  half,  ends  at  13  hours;  and 
fo  of  the  reft,  as  far  as  the  polar  circles,  where  what 
thegeographers  call  hovr  climates,  terminate,  and  month' 
climates  commence.  An  hour-climate  is  a  fpace  com- 
prifed  between  two  parallels  of  the  equator,  in  the 
firft  of  which  the  longeft  day  exceeds  that  in  the  latter 
by  half  an  hour  ;  fo  the  month-climate  is  a  fpace  ter- 
minated between  two  circles  parallel  to  the  polar  cir- 
cles, whofe  longeft  day  is  longer  or  ftiorter  than  that 
of  its  contiguous  one  by  a  month  or  ^o  days. 

The  ancients,  who  confined  the  climates  to  what 
they  imagined  the  habitable  parts  of  the  earth,  only 
allowed  ot  feven.  The  firft  they  made  to  pafs  through 
Meroe,  the  fecond  through  Sienna,  the  third  through 
Alexandria,  the  fourth  through  Rhodes,  the  fifth 
through  Rome,  the  Cxth  through  Pontus,  and  the 
feventh  through  the  mouth  of  the  Boryfthencs.  The 
moderns,  who  have  failed  further  toward  the  poles, 
make  30  climates  on  each  fide  ;  and,  in  regard  the 
obliquity  of  the  fphere  makes  a  little  difference  in  the 
length  of  the  longeft  day,  inftead  of  half  an  hour, 
fome  of  them  only  make  the  difference  of  climates  a 
quarter. 

Vulgarly  the  term  climate  is  beftowed  on  any  coun- 
try or  region  differing  from  another  either  in  refpeft 
of  the  ieafons,  the  quality  of  the  foil,  or  even  the 
manners  of  the  inhabitants  ;  without  any  regard  to 
the  length  of  the  longeft  day.  Abulfeda,  an  Arabian 
author,  dillinguifhes  the  firft  kind  of  climates  by  the 
term  real  climates,  and  the  latter  by  that  of  njparent 
climates.  Varenius  gives  us  a  table  of  30  climates  ; 
but  without  any  regard  to  the  refraftion.  Ricciulus 
furniflies  a  more  accurate  one,  wherein  the  refraftions 
are  allowed  for  j  an  abftraft  of  which  foUovps : 


CLIMAX,  or  Gradation,  in  Rhetoric,  a  figure 
wherein  the  word  or  exprefTion  which  ends  the  firft 
member  of  a  period  begins  the  fecond,  and  fo  on  ;  fo 
that  every  member  will  make  a  diftinft  fentence,  ta- 
king its  rifcfrom  the  next  foregoing,  till  the  argument 
a.nd  period  be  beautif'.iUy  fiaiftied;  as  in  the  following 


gradation  of  Dr  Tillotfon.  "  After  we  have  praftifrd 
good  aftions  a  while,  they  become  eafy  ;  and  when 
they  are  eafy,  we  begin  to  take  pleafure  in  them  ;  and 
when  they  pleafe  us  we  do  them  frequently  ;  and  by 
frequency  of  ads,  a  thing  grows  into  a  habit  ;  and  cou- 
lirmed  habit  is  a  kind  of  fecond  nature  ;  and  fo  far  as 

any 
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CKnch     any  thing  is  natural,  fo  far  it  is  nfccfTaiy  ;  and  we  can 

_,."  .      hardly  do  otherwiff  ;  nav,  we  do  it  many  times  when 
Clitor«.  ,•'       .  .L-   1      f  v  >f 

^      ,„t  wc  f^c  "°t  think  ot  It.' 

CLINCH,  ill  the  fea  langiiago,  that  part  of  a  cable 
which  is  bended  about  the  ring  of  the  anchor,  and  then 
feized  or  made  tnft. 

CLINCHING,  in  the  fea-Ianguaje,  a  kind  of  flight 
caulkinjf  ufed  at  fea,  in  a  profpeft  of  foul  weather, 
about  the  pods :  it  confifts  in  driving  a  little  oakum 
into  their  feams,  to  prevent  the  water  coming  in  at 
them. 

CLINIC,  a  term  applied  by  the  ancient  church- 
hiftorians  to  thofe  who  receive  baptiim  on  their  death- 
bed. 

Clinic  Medicine,  was  particularly  ufed  for  the  me- 
thod  of  vifiting  and  treating  fick  perfoiis  in  bed,  for 
the  more  exa<5t  difcovery  of  all  the  fymptoms  of  their 
difeafe. 

CLINIAS,  a  Pythagorean  philofopher,  and  mufi- 
cian,  in  the  65th  Olympiad.  He  was  wont  to  ailaage 
his  p:ifiion,  being  very  choleric,  by  his  lyre. 

CLINOPODIUM,  FIELD  BASIL.     See  BoT.^Ny 

In  dfx. 

CLIO,  in  Pagan  mythology,  the  firft  of  the  mufes, 
daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Mnemofyne.  She  prefided 
over  hiftory.  She  is  reprefented  crowned  with  laurels, 
holding  in  one  hand  a  trumpet,  and  a  book  in  the 
Other.  Sometimes  fhe  holds  a  pleftrum  or  quill  with 
a  lute.  Her  name  fignilies  honour  and  reputation, 
x\t  ;,  gbr'a  ;  and  it  was  her  office  faithfully  to  record 
the  attions  of  brave  and  illuftrious  heroes.  She  had 
Hyaciatha  by  Pierius,  Ion  of  Magnes. 

Clio,  in  Zoy/ogy,  a  genus  of  infefts  belonging  to 
the  order  of  vermes  mollufca.  The  body  is  oblong  and 
fitted  for  fwimming  ;  and  it  has  two  membranaceous 
wings  placed  oppofite  to  each  other.  The  fpecies  are 
three,  principally  dilllnguifhed  by  the  (hape  of  theii' 
vagina,  and  are  ail  natives  of  the  ocean. 

CLIPEUS,  in  Natural  Hiflory,  a  name  given  to 
the  flat  depreffed  Centronix,  from  their  rcfembling  a 
(hield.     See  Cemtronia. 

CLISTHENE3,  a  famous  Athenian  magiilrate, 
the  author  of  the  mode  of  banifhing  ambitious  citizens 
by  oflracifm,  or  writifig  tlieir  names  upon  a  flitll  ;  the 
intention  was  patriotic,  but  it  was  abnfed  like  all  other 
human  inftitutions  ;  fome  of  the  woithiefc  citizens  of 
Athens  being  thus  exiled.  He  died  510  years  before 
Chrift. 

CLITOMACHUS,  the  philofopher,  flourlfhed  a- 
bout  140  years  before  Chrift.  He  was  born  at  Car- 
thage ;  quitted  his  country  at  40  years  of  age  ;  and 
went  to  Athens,  where  he  became  the  difcijjle  and  fuc- 
celTor  of  Carneades.  He  compofed  many  books,  but 
they  are  all  loft. 
'       •  CLITORIA.     See  Botany //i(/<:f. 

CLITORIS,  in  /Anatomy,  is  a  part  of  the  external 
pudenda,  fituatcd  at  the  angle  which  the  nymphs  form 
with  each  other.  Like  the  penis  it  has  an  erection, 
and  is  thought  to  be  the  principal  feat  of  venereal 
pleafure.  The  clitoris  is  of  different  fizcs  in  different 
women  ;  but  in  general  it  ia  fmall,  and  covered  with 
the  labia.  The  preternaturally  enlarged  clitoris  is 
what  conftitutes  an  hermophradite.  When  the  clito- 
ris is  too  large,  it  may  be  fo  extirpated  as  to  remove 
the  uunecfffary  part  ;  but  this  requir'js  mu(;!>  gare,  for 
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a  farther  extirpation  fubje£ls  the  patient  to  an  involun- 
tary difcharge  of  urine. 

CLITUMNUS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  river  of 
Umbria,  on  this  fide  the  Apennines.  According  to 
Pliny,  it  was  a  fountain  confiiling  of  feveral  veins,  fi- 
tuatcd between  Hifpellum  and  Spoletium ;  which  foon 
after  fweiled  into  a  very  large  and  navigable  river, 
running  from  eafl  to  wefl  into  the  Tiiiia,  and  both  to- 
gether into  the  Tyber.  A  river  famous  for  its  milk- 
white  flocks  and  herds,  (Virgil).  The  god  of  the  ri- 
ver was  called  Clitvmnus. 

CLITUS,  brother  to  Alexander  the  Great's  nurfe, 
followed  that  prince  in  his  conquells,  and  faved  his 
life  by  cutting  off  the  hand  of  Rufaces,  who  held 
an  axe  lifted  up  to  kill  him  at  the  paffage  of  the 
Granicus.  Alexander,  who  had  a  great  regard  for 
him,  lome  time  after  invited  him  to  fupper  ;  when 
Clitus,  at  the  end  of  the  repall,  being  heated  with 
wine,  diminifhed  the  exploits  of  that  prince,  in  order 
to  magnify  thofe  of  Philip  his  father.  This  fo  enraged 
Alexander,  that  he  killed  him  with  his  own  hand  ;  but 
he  was  afterwards  fo  a/Hifted  at  it,  that  he  attempted 
his  own  life. 

CLIVE,  Robert,  Lord,  fon  of  Richard  Clive,  Efq; 
of  Styche  near  Drayton  in  Salop,  was  born  in  172?. 
Toward  the  clofe  of  the  war  in  1741.  he  was  fent  as 
a  writer  in  the  Eaft  India  fervice  to  Madras  ;  but  be- 
ing fonder  of  the  camp  than  the  comptinghoufe,  he 
foon  availed  himlelf  of  au  opportunity  to  exchange 
his  pen  for  a  pair  of  colours.  He  firll  dillinguiflied 
himfelf  at  the  fiege  of  Pondicherry  in  174*^  ;  afted 
under  Major  Laurence  at  the  taking  of  Uevi  Cotta  in 
Tanjore,  who  vrote  of  his  military  talents  in  high 
terms  j  commanded  a  fmall  party  for  the  taking  of 
Arcot,  and-  afterward  defended  that  pl.ice  againll  the 
French  ;  and  performed  many  other  exploits,  which, 
confidering  the  remotenefs  of  the  feene  of  aftion, 
would  require  a  long  detail  to  render  fufSciently  in. 
telligible.  He  was,  however,  in  briefj  looked  upon 
and  acknowledged  as  the  man  who  full  roufed  his 
countrymen  to  fpirited  aftion,  and  railed  their  repu- 
tation  in  the  Ea(l  ;  fo  that  when  he  came  over  to 
England  in  1753,  ^^  "'"^^  prefentcd,  by  the  court  of 
dire(^lor6,  with  a  rich  fword  let  with  diamonds,  as  an 
acknowledgment  of  paft,  and  an  incitement  to  future, 
fervices.  Captain  Clive  returned  to  India,  in  1 755,  as 
governor  of  Fort  St  David,  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
colonel  in  the  king's  troops  ;  when  as  commander  of 
the  company's  troops,  he,  in  conjunftion  v.ith  Admiral 
Watfon,  reduced  Angria  the  pirate,  and  became  maf- 
terof  Oeria,  his  capital,  with  all  his  accum^ilated  trea- 
fure.  On  the  lofs  of  Calcutta  and  the  well  known 
barbarity  of  the  foubah  Surajah  Dowla,  they  failed  to 
Bengal  ;  where  they  took  Fort  William,  in  January 
1757  ;  and  Colonel  Clive  defeating  the  foubah's  army 
foon  after,  accelerated  a  peace.  Surajah  Dowla's  jier- 
fidy,  however,  foon  produced  frefh  hollilities,  which 
ended  in  his  ruin  ;  he  being  totally  defeated  by  Colonel 
Clive  at  the  famous  battle  of  Plalfey.  The  next  day, 
the  conqueror  entered  Muxadabad  in  triumph  ;  and 
placed  Jafher  Ally  Cawn,  one  of  the  principal  gene- 
r?.ls,  on  the  throne  ;  the  dcp')fed  foubah  «ms  foon  af- 
ter taken,  and  privately  put  to  deatli  by  Jather's  fon. 
Admiral  Watfon  died  at  Calcutta  ;  but  Colonel  Clive 
coirmandc^i  in  Bengal  the  tv.o  fucceeding  yr?rii  ;  h« 
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Cloaca  was  honoured  by  the  Mogul  with  the  dignity  of  an 
omrah  of  the  empire  ;  and  was  rewarded  by  the  new 
foubah  with  a  grant  of  lands,  or  a  jaghire,  producing 
27,0001.  a  year.  In  1760,  he  returned  to  England, 
where  he  received  the  unanimous  thanks  of  the  com. 
pany,  was  elcfted  member  of  parliament  for  Shrewf- 
bury,  and  was  raifed  to  an  Irifh  peerage  by  the  title 
ofLordClive  Baron  of  Plaffey.  In  1764,  frefh  diiiurb- 
ances  taking  place  in  Bengal,  Lord  Ch've  was  cfteem- 
ed  the  only  man  qualilied  to  fettle  them,  and  was  ac- 
cordingly again  appointed  to  that  prefidcncy  ;  after  be- 
ing honoured  with  the  order  of  the  Bath,  and  with 
the  rank  of  major-general.  When  he  arrived  in  India, 
he  exceeded  the  mod  fanguine  expcftation,  in  rcfto- 
ring  tranquillity  to  the  province  without  ftriking  a 
blow,  and  fixed  the  highcft  ideas  of  the  BritilTi  power 
in  the  minds  of  the  natives.  He  returned  home  in 
1767;  and,  in  1772,  when  a  parliamentary  inquiry 
into  the  condudl  of  the  Eaft  India  company  was 
agitated,  he  entered  into  an  able  juftification  of 
himfelf  in  a  mafterly  fpeech  in  the  houfc  of  com- 
mons. He  died  fujdenly  towards  the  clofe  of  the 
year  1774. 

CLOACA,  in  antiquity,  the  common  fewers  of 
Rome,  to  carry  off  the  dirt  and  foil  of  the  city  into 
the  Tiber  ;  jullly  reckoned  among  the  grand  works  of 
the  Romans.  The  firft  common  fewer,  called  Cloaca 
Maxima,  was  built  by  Tarquinius,  fome  fay  Prifcus, 
others  Superbus,  of  huge  blocks  of  (lone  joined  toge- 
ther without  any  cement,  in  the  manner  of  the  edi- 
fices of  thofe  early  times ;  confiding  of  three  rows  of 
arches  one  above  another,  which  at  length  conjoin 
and  unite  together  j  meafuring  in  the  clear  18  palms 
in  height,  and  as  many  in  width.  Under  thefc  arches, 
they  rowed  in  boats,  which  made  Pliny  fay  that  the 
city  was  fufpended  in  air,  and  that  they  failed  beneath 
the  houfes.  Under  thefe  arches  alfo  were  ways 
through  which  carts  loaded  with  hay  could  pafs  with 
eafe.  It  began  in  the  Forum  Romanura  ;  raeafured 
300  paces  in  length  ;  and  emptied  itfelf  between  the 
temple  of  Vefta  and  the  Pons  Senatorius.  There 
were  as  many  principal  fewers  as  there  were  hills. 
Pliny  concludes  their  firmnefs  and  ftrength  from  their 
Handing  for  fo  many  ages  the  fhocks  of  earthquakes, 
the  fall  of  houfes,  and  the  vaft  loads  and  weights  mo- 
ved over  them. 

CLOACINA,  the  goddefs  of  jakes  and  common 
fewers,  among  the  Romans. 

CLOCK,  a  machine  conftrufted  in  fuch  a  manner, 
and  regulated  fo  by  the  uniform  motion  of  a  pendulum 
(a),  as  to  meafure  time,  and  all  its  fubdivilions,  with 
great  exaftnefs. 

The  invention  of  clocks  with  wheels  is  referred  to 
Pacificus,  archdeacon  of  Verona,  who  lived  in  the  time 
of  Lotharius  fon  of  Louis  the  Debonnair,  on  the  cre- 
dit of  an  epitaph  quoted  by  Ughelli,  and  borrowed  by 
him  from  Panvinius.  They  were  at  firft  called  noc- 
turnal dials,  to  diftinguilh  them  from  fundials,  which 
(howed  the  hour  by  the  fun's  (hadow.  Others  afcribe 
the  invention  to  Boethius,  about  the  year  of  ?io.  Mr 
Derham  makes  clock-work  of  a  much  older  (landing  ; 


and  ranks  Archimeiles's  fphere  mentioned  by  Clau- 
dian,  and  that  of  Pofidonius  mentioned  by  Cicero, 
a.Tiong  the  machines  of  this  kind  :  not  that  either  their 
form  or  ufc  were  the  fame  with  thofe  of  ours,  but  that 
they  had  their  motion  from  forae  hidden  weights  or 
fprings,  with  wheels,  or  pulleys,  or  fome  fuch  clock- 
work principle.  But  be  this  as  it  will,  it  is  certain 
the  art  of  making  clocks,  fuch  as  are  now  in  ufe,  was 
either  firft  invented,  or  at  leaft  retrieved,  in  Germany, 
about  200  years  ago.  The  water-clocks,  or  clepfy- 
drx,  and  fun-dials,  have  both  a  much  better  claim  to 
antiquity.  The  French  annals  mention  one  of  the  for- 
mer kind  fent  by  Aaron,  king  of  Perfia,  to  Charle- 
magne, about  the  year  807,  which  feemed  to  bear 
fome  refenihlance  to  the  modern  clocks :  it  was  of 
brafs,  and  fliowed  the  hours  by  twelve  little  balls  of 
the  fame  metal,  which  fell  at  the  end  of  each  hour, 
and  in  falling  ftruck  a  bell  and  made  it  found.  There 
were  alfo  figures  of  i  2  cavaliers,  which  at  the  end  of 
each  hour  came  forth  at  certain  apertures  or  win- 
dows in  the  fide  of  the  clock,  and  ftiut  them  againi 
&c. 

The  invention  of  pendulum  clocks  is  owing  to  the 
happy  induftry  of  the  laft  age  :  the  honour  of  it  is  dif- 
puted  by  Huygens  and  Galileo.  The  former,  who 
has  written  a  volume  on  the  fubjefl,  declares  it  was 
firft  put  in  praftice  in  the  year  1657,  and  the  defcrip- 
tion  thereof  printed  in  1657.  Becher,  ^/^  iVb-ua  Tern- 
poris  dimetiendi  Theoria,  anno  1680,  contends  for  Ga- 
lileo  (  and  relates,  though  at  fecond  hand,  the  whole 
hiftory  of  the  invention  ;  adding,  that  one  Trefler, 
clock-maker  to  the  then  father  of  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Tufcany,  made  the  firft  pendnlum-clock  at  Florence, 
by  diredlion  of  Galileo  Galilei ;  a  pattern  of  which 
was  brought  into  Holland.  The  Academy  de'l  Ci- 
mento  fay  exprefsly,  that  the  application  of  the  pen- 
dulum to  the  movement  of  a  clock  was  firft  propo* 
fed  by  Galileo,  and  firft  put  in  praflice  by  his  fon 
Vincenzo  Galilei,  in  1649.  ^^  *^^  inventor  who  he 
will,  it  is  certain  the  invention  never  flouriftied  till  it 
came  into  Hugyens's  hands,  who  infifts  on  it,  that  if 
ever  Galileo  thought  of  fuch  a  thing,  he  never  brought 
it  to  any  degree  of  perfeftion.  The  firft  pendulum- 
clock  made  in  England  was  in  the  year  i  662,  by  Mr 
Fromantil,  a  Dutchman. 

Amongft  the  modern  clocks,  thofe  of  Straft)urg  and 
Lyons  are  very  eminent  for  the  richnefs  of  their  fur- 
niture, and  the  variety  of  their  motions  and  figuref. 
In  the  firft,  a  cock  claps  his  wings,  and  proclaims  the 
hour  ;  the  angel  opens  a  door,  and  falutes  the  virgin  | 
and  the  Holy  Spirit  defcends  on  her,  &c.  In  the  fe- 
cond, two  horfemen  encounter,  and  beat , the  hour  on 
each  other  ;  a  door  opens,  and  there  appears  on  the 
theatre  the  Virgin,  with  Jefus  Chrift  in  )ier  arms  ;  the 
Magi,  with  their  retinue,  marching  in  order,  and  pre- 
fenting  their  gifts  ;  two  trumpeters  founding  all  the 
while  to  proclaim  the  proceffion.  Thefe,  however, 
are  excelled  by  two  lately  made  by  Englifti  artifts,  and 
intended  as  a  prefent  from  the  Eaft  India  company  to 
the  emperor  of  China  The  clocks  we  fpeak  of  are 
in  the  form  of  chariots,  in  which  are  placed,  in  a  fine 

attitude, 


Cljck* 


(a)  A  balance  not  unlike  the  Ayr  of  a  kitchen-jack  was  formerly  ufed  in  pLce  of  the  pendulum. 
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dock,     attitude,   a   lady,   leaniiifr   her  rght  hand  upon  a  part 
*"~v  of  the  chariot,  under  which  is  a  clock  of  curious  work- 

maulhip,  little  larger  than  a  fhillinjr,  that  ftrikes  and 
repeats,  and  goes  eight  days.  Upo  i  her  finger  fits  a 
bird  finely  modelled,  and  iet  with  diamonds  and  ra- 
bies, with  its  wings  expanded  in  a  flying  pofture,  and 
aftually  flutters  for  a  confiderahle  time  on  touching  a 
diamond  button  below  it;  the  body  of  the  bird  (which 
contains  part  of  the  wheels  that  in  a  manner  give  life 
to  it)  is  not  the  bignefs  of  the  i6th  part  of  an  inch. 
The  lady  holds  in  her  left  hand  a  gold  tube  not  much 
thicker  than  a  large  pin,  on  the  top  of  which  is  a  fmall 
round  box,  to  which  a  circular  ornament  fet  with  dia- 
^  tnoiids  not  larger  than  a  fixpence   is   fixed,  which  goes 

round  near  three  hours  in  a  conftant  regular  motion. 
Over  the  lady's  head,  fiipported  by  a  fmall  fluted  pil- 
lar no  biggar  than  a  quill,  is  a  double  umbrella,  under 
the  largeft  cf  which  a  bell  is  fixed  at  a  confiderable  di- 
ftance  from  the  clock,  and  feems  to  have  no  connexion 
with  it  ;  but  from  wliich  a  communication  is  fecretly 
conveyed  to  a  hammer,  that  regularly  ftrikes  the  hour, 
and  repeats  the  fame  at  pleafure,  by  touching  a  dia- 
mond button  fixed  to  the  clock  below.  At  the  feet  of 
the  lady  is  a  gold  dog  ;  before  which  from  the  point 
of  the  chariot  are  two  birds  fixed  on  fpiral  fprings;  the 
wings  and  feathers  of  which  are  fet  with  ftones  of  va- 
rious colours,  and  appear  as  if  flying  away  with  the 
chariot,  which,  from  another  fecret  motion,  is  con- 
trived to  run  in  a  fl;raight,  circular,  or  any  other  direc- 
tion ;  a  boy  that  lays  hold  of  the  chariot,  behind,  feems 
alfo  to  pufh  it  forward.  Above  the  umbrella  are  flowers 
and  ornaments  of  precious  ftones  ;  and  it  terminates 
with  a  flying  dragon  fet  in  the  fame  manner.  The 
whole  is  of  gold,  moft  curioufly  executed,  and  embel- 
liflied  with  rubies  and  pearls. 

Of  the  general  Mechanifm  cf  Clocks,  and  havi  they 
meafure  Time.  The  firft  figure  of  Plate  CXLVI.  is 
a  profile  of  a  clock  .  P  is  a  weight  that  is  fufpended 
by  a  rope  that  winds  about  the  cylinder  er  barrel  C, 
which  is  fixed  upon  the  axis  Art;  the  pivnts  bh  go  into 
holes  made  in  the  plates  TS,  TS,  in  which  they  turn 
freely.  Thefe  plates  are  made  of  brafs  or  iron,  and  are 
connefted  by  means  oi  four  pillars  l/L  ;  and  the  whole 
together  is  called  the  frame. 

The  weight  P,  if  not  reftrained,  would  neceflarily 
turn  the  barrel  C  with  an  uniformly  accelerated  motion, 
in  the  fame  manner  as  if  the  weight  was  falling  freely 
from  a  height.  But  the  barrel  is  furni(hed  with  a  rat- 
chet wheel  KK,  the  right  fide  of  whofe  teeth  ftrikes 
againft  the  click,  which  is  fixed  with  a  fcrew  to  the 
wheel  DD,  as  reprefented  in  fig.  2.  fo  that  the  aflion 
of  the  weight  is  communicated  to  the  wheel  DD,  the 
teeth  of  which  aft  upon  the  teeth  of  the  fmall  wheel  d 
which  turns  upon  the  pivots  cc.  The  communication 
or  action  of  one  wheel  with  another  is  called  the  pitch- 
ing; a  fmall  wheel  like  d  is  called  a  pinion,  and  its  teeth 
are  leaves  of  the  pinion.  Several  things  are  requifite 
to  form  a  good  pitching,  the  advantages  of  which  are 
obvious  in  all  machinery  where  teeth  and  pinions  are 
employed.  The  teeth  and  pinion  leaves  fliould  be  of  a 
proper  fliape,  and  perfeftjy  equal  among  themfelves  ; 
the  fize  alfe  of  the  pinion  fliould  be  of  a  juft  proportion 
to  the  wheel  afting  into  it  ;  and  its  place  mull  be  at  a 
certain  diftance  from  the  wheel,  beyond  or  within 
which  it  will  make  a  bad  pitching. 
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The  wheel  E  E  is  fixed  upon  the  axis  of  the  pinion 
d;  and  the  motion  cmniunicated  to  the  wheel  D  D 
by  the  weight  is  tranfmitted  to  the  pinion  d,  confe- 
quently  to  the  wheel  E  E,  as  likcwife  to  the  pi- 
nion e  and  wheel  F  F,  whicli  moves  the  pinion  y,  upon 
the  axis  of  \\hich  the  crown  or  balance  w'.ieel  G  H  ii 
filled.  The  pivots  of  the  pinion  _/"play  in  holes  of  the 
plates  L  M,  which  are  fixed  honzontaHy  to  the  plate* 
T  S.  In  a  word,  the  motion  b^gun  by  the  weight  is 
tianfmi'ted  from  the  wheel  O  H  to  the  palettes  I  Kj 
and  by  means  of  the  fork  U  X  rivetted  on  the  pa- 
lettes, communicates  motion  to  the  pendulum  A  B, 
which  is  fufpended  upon  the  hook  A.  Tlie  pendulum 
A  B  defcribes,  round  the  point  A,  an  arc  of  a  circle 
alternately  going  and  returiing.  If  then  the  penda- 
lum  be  once  put  in  motion  by  a  pufli  of  the  hand,  the 
weight  of  the  pendulum  at  B  will  make  it  return  upon 
itfelf,  and  it  will  continue  to  go  alternately  backward 
and  forward  till  the  reiiftance  of  the  air  upon  the  pen- 
dulum, and  the  friftion  at  the  point  of  fufpenfion  at  A, 
deftroys  the  originally  imprefled  force.  But  as,  at  every 
vibration  of  the  pendulum,  the  teeth  of  the  balance- 
wheel  G  H,  aft  fo  upon  the  palettes  I  K  (the  pivots 
upgn  the  axis  ot' thefe  palettes  play  in  two  holes  of  the 
potence  si),  that  after  one  tooth  H  has  communicated 
motion  to  the  palette  K,  that  tooth  efcapes  ;  the:i  the 
oppofite  tooth  G  afts  upon  the  palette  I,  and  efcapes 
in  the  fame  manner ;  and  thus  each  tooth  of  the 
wheel  efcapes  the  palettes  I  K,  after  having  commu- 
nicated their  motion  to  the  palettes  in  fuch  a  manner 
that  the  pendulum,  inftead  of  being  ftopt,  continues  to 
rjove. 

The  wheel  E  E  revolves  in  an  hour  ;  the  pivot  c  of 
the  wheel  pafles  through  the  plate,  and  is  continued 
to  r;  upon  the  pivot  is  a  wheel  NN  with  a  long  focket 
fattened  in  the  centre ;  upon  the  extremity  of  this 
focket  r  the  minute-hand  is  fixed.  The  wheel  N  N 
afts  upon  the  wheel  O ;  the  pinion  of  which  p  afts 
upon  the  wheel  g g,  fixed  upon  a  focket  which  turns 
along  with  the  wheel  N.  This  wheel  gg  makes  its  re- 
volution in  1 2  hours,  upon  the  focket  of  which  the 
hour-hand  is  fixed. 

From  the  above  defcription  it  is  eafjr  fee,  l.  That 
the  weight  p  turns  all  the  wheels,  and  at  the  fame 
time  continues  the  motion  of  the  pendulum.  2.  That 
the  quicknefs  of  the  motion  of  the  wheels  is  determined 
by  that  of  the  pendulum.  ^.  That  the  wheels  point 
out  the  parts  of  time  divided  by  the  uniform  motion  of 
the  pendulum. 

When  the  cord  from  which  the  weight  is  fufpend- 
ed is  entirely  run  down  fror.i  off  the  barrel,  it  is  wound 
up  again  by  means  of  a  key,  which  goes  on  the  fquare 
ei.d  of  the  arbor  at  Q  by  'urning  it  in  a  contrary  di- 
reftion  from  that  in  which  the  weight  defcends.  For 
this  purpofe,  the  inclined  fide  of  the  teeth  of  the  wheel 
R  (fig.  2.)  removes  the  click  C,  fo  that  the  ratchet, 
wheel  R  turns  while  the  wheel  D  is  at  reft  ;  but  as 
foon  as  the  cord  is  wound  up,  the  click  falls  in  be- 
tween the  teeth  of  the  wheel  D,  and  the  right  fide  of 
the  teeth  again  aft  upon  the  end  of  the  click,  which 
obliges  the  wheel  D  to  turn  along  with  the  barrel ; 
and  the  fjning  A  keeps  the  click  between  the  teeth  of 
the  ratchet-wheel  R. 

We  flial!  now  explain  how  time  is  meafured  by  thf 
notion  of  the  pendulum  ;  and  how  the  wheel  £,  upon 


Clock. 
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Clock,     the  axis  of  wliicU  the  minute-hand  is  fixed,  makes  but 
~"~v    ■    '  one  precile  revolution  in  an  hour.      The  vibrations  of 
a  pcnduhim  are  performed  in  a  fhorter  or  longer  time 
iu  proportion  to  the  length  of  the  pendulum  itfelf.      A 
pendulum  of  3   feet  S^  French  lines  in  length,    makes 
:^6oo  vibrations  in  an  hour,  ».  e.  each  vibration  is  per- 
formed in  a  fecond   of  time,   and   for  that  reafon  it  is 
called  <iL  fecond  pendulum.     But  a  pendulum  of  9  inches 
2j  French  hnes  makes  7230  vibrations  in  an  hour,  or 
two  vibrations  in  a  fecond  of  time,  and  is  called  a  half 
fecond  pendulum.       Hence,    in     conftrucling    a    wheel 
whofe  revolution  muft  be  performed  in   a  given   time, 
the  time  of  the  vibrations  of  the  pendulum  which  re- 
gulates  its   motion   muft   be   confidered.      Suppoiing, 
then,  that  the  pendulum  AB  makes  7  2:0  vibrations  in 
an, hour,  let  us  confider  how  the  wheel  E  (hall  take  up 
an  hour  in  making  one  revolution.      This  entirely  de- 
pends on  the  number  of  teeth  in  the  wheels  and  pini- 
ons.    If  the  balance-wheel  confifts  of  30  teeth,  it  will 
turn  once  in  the  time  that  the  pendulum  makes  60  vi- 
brations ;  for  at  every  turn  of  the  wheel,  the  fame  tooth 
afts  once  on  the  palette  I,  and  once  on  the  palette  K, 
which  occalions  two  feparate  vibrations  in  the  pendu- 
lum; and  the  wheel  having  50  teeth,  it  ficcafions  twice 
30,  or  6d  vibrations.     Confequently,  this  wheel  muft 
perform  120  revolutions  in  an  hour;   becaufe  60  vibra- 
tions, which  it  occafions  at  every  revolution,   are  con- 
tained I20  times  in   720c,  the  number  of  vibrations 
performed   by  the   pendulum  in   an   hour.       Now,   in 
order  to  determine  the  number  of  teeth  for  the  wheels 
E  F,  and  the  pinions  e  f,   it  muft   be  remarked,   that 
one  revolution  of  the  wheel  E  muft  turn  the  pinion  e 
as  many  times  as  the  number  of  teeth  in   the   pinions 
is   contained  in   the   number    of   teeth   in   the   wheel. 
Thus,   if  the  wheel  E  contains  7s  teeth,   and  the  pi- 
nion  e   6,   the  pinion  will  make  12  revolutions  in  the 
time  that  the  wheel  makes   i  ;    for  each  tooth   of  the 
wheel  drives  forward  a  tooth  of  the  pinion,  and  when 
the  6  teeth   of  the  pinion  are  moved,    a   complete   re- 
volution is  performed  ;   but  the  wheel  E  has  by  that 
time   only  advanced   6   teeth,   and   has  ftill  66  to  ad- 
vance before  its   revolution  be   completed,  which   will 
occafion  1 1  more  revolutions  of  the  pinion.     For  the 
fame  reafon,   the  wheel  F  having  60  teeth,   and  the 
pinion  f  .6,  the  pinion  will  make  10  revolutions  while 
the   wheel  performs  one.     Now,   the  wheel  F  being 
turned  by  the  pinion  e,   makes   1 2  revolutions  for  one 
of  the  wheel   E  ;   and  the  pinion  f  makes  10  revolu- 
tions for  one   of  the  wheel  F  ;    confequently,   the   pi- 
nion f  performs    10   times    12   or    I23  revolutions  in 
the  time  the  wheel  E  performs  one.      But   the  wheel 
G,  which  is  turned  by  the  pinion  f,   occafions  60  vi- 
brations in  the  pendulum  each   time   it   turns  round  ; 
confequently  the   wheel   G  occafions  6o  times  120  or 
5  200  vibrations  of  the  pendulum  while  the  wheel  E 
performs  one  revolution;    but  7200  is  the  number  of 
vibrations  made  by  the  pendulum  in  an  hour,  and  con- 
fequently the  wheel  E  performs  but  one   revolution  in 
an  hour ;  and  fo  of  the  reft. 

From  this  reafoning,  it  is  eafy  to  difcover  how  a 
clock  may  be  made  to  go  for  any  length  of  time  with- 
out being  wound  up:  i.  By  increafing  the  number  of 
teeth  in  the  wheels :  2.  By  diminiftiing  the  number  of 
teeth  in  the  pinions ;  3.  By  increafing  the  length  of 
the  cord  that  fufpends  the  weight ;   4.  By  increafing 


the  length  of  the  pendulum  ;  and,  5.  By  adding  to 
the  number  of  wheels  and  pinions.  But  in  proportion 
as  the  time  is  augmented,  if  the  weight  continues  the 
fame,  the  force  which  it  communicates  to  the  laft  wheel 
GH  will  be  diminifhed. 

It  only  remams  to  take  notice  of  the  number  of 
teeth  in  the  wheels  which  turn  the  hour  and  minute 
hands. 

The  wheel  E  performs  one  revolution  in  an  hour ; 
the  wheel  NN,  which  is  turned  by  the  axis  of  the 
wheel  E,  muft  likewife  make  only  one  revolution  in 
the  fame  time  ;  and  the  minute-hand  is  fixed  to  the 
focket  of  tills  wheel.  The  wheel  N  has  30  teeth,  and 
acts  upon  the  wheel  O,  which  has  likewife  ^o  teeth, 
and  the  fame  diameter ;  confequently  the  wheel  O 
takes  one  hour  to  a  revolution  :  now  the  wheel  0  car- 
ries the  pinion  p,  which  has  6  teeth,  and  which  afts 
upon  the  wheel  q  q  of  72  teeth  ;  confequently  the  pi- 
nion p  makes  1  2  revolutions  while  the  wheel  q  q  makes 
one,  and  of  courie  the  wheel  q  q  takes  1 2  hours  to  one 
revolKtion  ;  and  upon  the  focket  of  this  wheel  the 
hour-hand  is  fixed.  All  that  has  been  faid  here  con- 
cerning the  revolutions  of  the  wheels,  &c.  is  equally 
apphcable  to  watches  as  to  clocks. 

The  ingenious  Dr  Franklin  contrived  a  clock  to 
fliow  the  hours,  minutes,  and  feconds,  with  only  three 
wkeels  and  two  pinions  in  the  whole  movement.-  The 
dial-plate  (fig.  3.)  has  the  hours  engraven  upon  it  ia 
fpiral  Ipaces  along  two  diameters  of  a  circle  containing 
four  times  60  minutes.  The  index  A  goes  round  in 
four  hours,  and  counts  the  minutes  from  any  hour  by 
which  it  has  pafled  to  the  next  following  hour.  The 
time,  therefore,  in  the  pofition  of  the  index  fhown  in 
the  figure  is  either  324  minutes  paft  XII.  III.  or  VIII.; 
and  fo  in  every  other  quarter  of  the  circle  it  points  to 
the  number  of  minutes  after  the  hours  which  the  in- 
dex laft  left  in  its  motion.  The  fmall  hand  B,  in  the 
arch  at  top,  goes  round  once  in  a  minute,  and  fhows 
the  feconds.  The  wheel-work  of  this  clock  may  be 
feen  in  fig.  4.  A  is  the  firft  or  great  wheel,  contain- 
ing 160  teeth,  and  going  round  in  four  hours  with  the 
index  A  in  fig.  3.  let  down  by  a  hole  on  its  axis.  Tliis 
wheel  turns  a  pinion  B  of  10  leaves,  which  therefore 
goes  round  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  On  the  axis  of 
this  pinion  is  the  wheel  C  of  1 20  teeth  ;  which  goes 
round  in  the  fame  time,  and  turns  a  pinion  D  of 
eight  leaves  round  in  a  minute,  with  the  fecond 
hand  B  of  fig.  3.  fixed  on  its  axis,  and  alfo  the  com- 
mon wheel  E  of  30  teeth  for  moving  a  pendulum 
(by  palettes)  that  vibrates  feconds,  as  in  a  common 
clock.  This  clock  is  wound  up  by  a  line  going  over 
a  pulley  on  the  axis  of  the  great  wheel,  like  a  common 
thirty-hour  clock.  Many  of  thefe  admirably  ample 
machines  have  been  conftrufted,  which  meafure  time 
exceedingly  well.  It  it  fubjeft,  however,  to  the  in- 
convenience  of  requiring  frequent  winding  by  drawing 
up  the  weight,  and  likwife  to  fome  uncertainty  as  to 
the  particular  hour  ftiown  by  the  index  A.  Air  Fer- 
gufon  has  propofed  to  remedy  thefe  inconveniences  by 
the  following  conftruclion.  In  the  dial-plate  of  his 
clock  (fig.  J.)  there  is  an  opening,  abed,  below  the 
centre,  through  which  appears  part  of  a  flat  plate,  on 
which  the  12  hours,  with  their  divifions  into  quarters, 
are  engraved.  This  plate  turns  round  in  1 2  hours ; 
and  the  index  A  points  out  the  true  hour,  &c.     B  is 
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Clock.  t!io  minute-lund,  which  goes  round  the  large  circle  of  moon  to  new  moon 
""~v~~^  60  minutes  whilft  the  plate  abed  fhifts  its  place  one 
hour  under  tlie  fixed  index  A.  There  is  another  open- 
ing,  efg,  through  which  the  feconds  are  feen  on  a 
flat  n-.oveable  ring  at  the  extremity  of  a  fleur-de-lis  en- 
graved on  the  dial-plate.  A  in  fig.  6.  is  the  g'eat 
wheel  of  this  clock,  containing  i  20  teeth,  and  turn- 
ing round  in  la  hours.  The  axis  of  this  wheel  bears 
the  plate  of  hours,  which  may  be  moved  by  a  pin  paf- 
fing  through  fmall  holes  drilled  iff  the  plate,  without 
afietting  the  wheel-work.  The  great  wheel  A  turns 
a  pinion  V>  of  ten  leaves  round  in  an  hour,  and  car- 
ries the  minute  hand  B  on  its  axis  round  the  dial- 
plate  in  the  fame  time.  On  this  axis  is  a  wheel  C  of 
I  20  teeth,  turning  round  a  pinion  D  of  fix  leaves  in 
three  minutes  ;  on  the  axis  of  which  there  is  a  wheel 
E  of  93  teeth,  that  keeps  a  pendulum  in  motion,  vi- 
brating feconds  by  palettes,  as  in  a  common  clock. 
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when  the  pendulum-wheel  has  only  30  teeth,  and  goes 
round  in  a  minute.  In  order  to  fhow  the  feconds  by 
this  clock,  a  thin  plate  mufl  be  divided  into  three 
times  fixty,  or  iSo  equal  parts,  and  numbered  10,  2C, 
30,  4C,  5c,  6c,  three  times  fucceflively  ;  and  fixed  on 
the  fam.e  axis  with  the  wheel  of  90  teeth,  fo  as  to 
turn  round  near  the  back' of  the  dial-plate;  and  thefe 
di%nCons  will  fliow  the  feconds  through  the  opening 
'fs  ^>  ^S*  5*  This  clock  will  go  a  week  without 
winding,  and  always  fliow  the  precife  hour  ;  but  this 
clock,  a?  Mr  Fergufon  candidly  acknowledges,  has  two 
difadvantages  of  which  Dr  Frankhn's  clock  is  free. 
When  the  minute  hand  B  is  adjull:ed,  the  hour-plate 
muft  alfo  be  fet  right  by  means  of  a  pin  ;  and  the  fmall- 
nefs  of  the  teeth  in  the  pendulum-wheel  will  caufe  the 
pendulum  ball  to  defcribe  but  fmall  arcs  in  its  vibra- 
tions ;  and  therefore  the  momentum  of  the  ball  will  be 
lefs,  and  the  times  of  the  vibrations  will  be  more  affec- 
ted by  any  unequal  impulfe  of  the  pendulum-wheel  on 
the  palettes.  -  Befides,  the  weight  of  the  flat  ring  on 
which  the  feconds  are  engraved  will  load  the  pivots  of 
the  axis  of  the  pendulum-wheel  with  a  great  deal  of 
friction,  which  ought  by  all  poflible  means  to  be  avoid- 
ed. To  remedy  this  inconvenience,  the  fecond  plate 
might  be  omitted. 

A  clock  fimilar  to  Dr  Frankhn's  was  made  in  Lin- 
colnfhire  about  the  end  of  lall  century  or  beginning  of 
this ;  and  is  now  in  London  in  the  pofil-fiion  of  a 
graudfon  of  the  petfon  who  made  it. 

A  clock,  fliowing  the  apparent  diurnal  motions  of 
the  fun  and  moon,  the  age  and  phafes  of  the  m.oon, 
■with  the  time  of  her  coming  to  the  meridian,  and  the 
times  of  high  and  low  water,  by  having  only  two 
wheels  and  a  pinion  added  to  the  common  movement, 
was  contrived  by  Mr  Fergufon,  and  defcribed  in  his  Se- 
lect Exercifes.  The  dial-plate  of  this  clock  (fig.  7.) 
contains  all  the  twenty-four  hours,  of  the  day  and  night. 
S  is  the  fun,  which  ferves  as  an  honr  index  by  going 
round  the  dial-plate  in  twenty-four  hours  ;  and  M  is 
the  moon,  which  goes  round  in  twenty-four  hours  fifty 
minutes  and  a  half,  the  time  of  her  going  round  in  the 
heavens  from  one  meridian  to  the  fame  meridian  again. 
The  fun  is  fixed  to  a  circular  plate  (fee  fig.  8.)  and 
carried  round  by  the  motion  of  that  plate  on  which  the 
twenty-four  hours  are  engraven  ;  and  within  them  is  a 
circle  divided  into  twenty-nine  and  a  lialf  equal  parts 
for  the  days  of  the  moon's  age,   reckoning  from  new 
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and  each  day  (lands  dircdlly  un- 
der the  time,  in  the  twenty-four  hour  circle  of  the 
moon's  com.ing  to  the  meridian  ;  the  XII  \mdcr  the 
fun  ilanding  for  noon,  and  the  oppofite  XII  for  mid- 
night. The  moon  M  is  fixed  to  another  circular  plate 
(fig.  6.)  of  the  fame  diameter  with  that  which  carries 
the  fun,  part  of  which  may  be  feen  thro\igh  the  open- 
ing, over  which  the  fmall  wires  r  and  b  pafs  in  the 
moon-plate.  The  wire  a  fliows  the  moon's  age  and 
time  of  her  coming  to  the  meridian,  and  b  fliows  the 
time  of  high-water  for  that  day  in  the  fun-plate.  The 
diftance  of  thefe  wires  anfwers  to  the  difference  of  time 
between  the  moon's  coming  to  the  meridian  and  high- 
water  at  the  place  for  which  the  clock  is  made.  At 
London  their  difference  is  two  hours  and  a  half. 
Above  the  moon-plate  there  is  a  fixed  plate  N,  fup- 
portcd  by  a  wire  A,  joined  to  it  at  one  end,  and  fixed  at 
right  angles  into  the  dial-plate  at  the  midnight  XII. 
This  plate  may  reprefent  the  earth,  and  the  dot  L 
London,  or  the  place  to  which  the  clock  is  adapted. 
Around  this  plate  there  is  an  elUptic  fhade  on  the 
moon-plate,  the  highcft  points  of  which  are  marked 
high-water  and  the  lowed  low-water.  As  this  plate 
turns  round  below  the  plate  N,  thefe  points  come  fuc- 
ceflively even  with  L,  and  Hand  over  it  at  the  times 
when  it  is  high  or  low  water  at  the  given  place ; 
which  times  are  pointed  by  the  fun  S  on  the  dial- 
plate  ;  and  the  plate  H  above  XII  at  noon  rifes  or 
falls  with  the  tide.  As  the  fun  S  goes  round  the  dial, 
plate  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  the  moon  M  in  twenty- 
four  hours  fifty  minutes  and  a  half,  it  is  plain  that  the 
moon  makes  only  twenty-eight  revolutions  and  a  half, 
whilft  the  fun  makes  twenty-nine  and  a  half ;  fo  that 
it  will  be  twenty-nine  days  and  a  half  from  conjunc- 
tion to  conjunftion.  And  thus  the  wire  a  (hifts  over 
one  day  of  the  moon's  age  on  the  fun-plate  in  twenty- 
four  hours.  The  phafes  of  the  moon  for  every  day  of 
her  age  may  be  feen  through  a  round  hole  m  in  the 
moon-plate  :  thus,  at  conjunction  or  new-moon,  the 
whole  fpace  feen  through  m  is  black  ;  at  oppofition  or 
full  moon  this  fpace  is  white  ;  at  either  quadrature 
half  black  and  half  white  ;  and  at  every  pofition  the 
white  part  refembles  the  vifible  part  of  the  moon  for 
every  day  of  her  age.  The  black  (haded  fpace  Ny"  F  / 
(fig.  8.)  on  the  fun-plate  ferves  for  thefe  appearances. 
N  reprcfents  the  new  moon,  F  the  full  moon,  andy 
her  firft  quarter,  and  /  her  laft  quarter,  &c.  The 
wheel-work  and  tide-work  of  this  clock  are  repre- 
fented  in  fig.  g.  A  and  B  are  two  wheels  of  equal 
diameters  :  A  has  fifty-feven  teetli,  with  a  hollow  axis 
that  paffes  through  the  dial  of  the  clock,  and  carries 
the  fun-plate  with  the  fun  S.  B  has  fifty-nine  teeth, 
with  a  folld  fpindle  for  its  axis,  which  turns  within  the 
hollow  axis  ot  A,  and  carries  the  moon-plate  with  the 
moon  M  :  both  wheels  are  turned  round  by  a  pinion 
C  of  nineteen  leaves,  and  this  pinion  is  turned  round 
by  the  common  clock-work  in  eight  hours  ;  and  as 
nineteen  is  the  third  part  of  fifty-levcn,  the  wheel  A 
will  go  round  in  twenty-four  hours  ;  and  the  wheel  B 
in  twenty-four  hours  fifty  minutes  and  a  half:  fifty- 
feven  being  to  twenty-four  as  fifty-nine  to  twenty-four 
hours  fifty  minutes  and  a  half  vcr)'  nearly.  On  the 
back  of  the  wheel  B  is  fixed  an  elliptical  ring  D,  which, 
in  its  revolution,  raifes  and  lets  down  a  lever  EF,  whofe 
centre  of  motion  is  on  a  pin  at  F  ;  and  this,  by  the  up- 
C  C  2  right 
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Clock,  riglit  bar  G,  raifes  and  lets  down  the  tide-plate  H 
'  "'  'f^ice  in  the  time  of  the  moon's  revohing  from  the  me- 
ridian to  the  meridian  again  :  this  plate  moves  between 
four  rollers  R,  R,  R,  R.  A  clock  of  this  kind  was 
adapted  by  Mr  Fcrgufon  to  the  movement  of  an  old 
watch  :  the  great  wheel  of  a  watch  goes  round  in  four 
honrs  ;  on  the  axis  of  this  he  fixed  a  wheel  of  twenty- 
teeth,  to  turn  a  wheel  of  forty  teeth  on  the  axis  of  the 
pinion  C  ;  by  which  means  that  pinion  was  turned 
round  in  eight  hours,  the  wheel  A  in  twenty-four,  and 
the  wheel  B  in  t\n;nty-foar  hours  fifty  minutes  and  a 
half. 

To  this  article  we  fhall  fubjoin  a  brief  accoir.it  of 
two  curious  contrivances.  The  firft,  for  giving  motion 
to  the  parts  of  a  clock  by  making  it  to  defcend  along- 
an  ir.clined  plane,  is  the  invention  of  Mr  Maurice 
\\Tiec!er  ;  the  clock  ilfelf  was  formerly  feen  in  Don 
Saltero's  coffee-houfe  at  Chelfea.  DE,  fig.  10.  is  the 
P!ite  inclined  plane  on  which  the  clock  ABC  defcends  ; 
CXLVIII.  tjjJ5  confifts  externally  of  a  hoop  about  an  inch  broad, 
and  two  fides  or  plates  ftanding  out  beyond  the  hoop 
about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  all  round,  with  indented 
edges,  that  the  clock  may  not  Aide,  but  turn  round 
whilfl  it  moves  dov/n.  One  of  thefe  plates  is  infcribed 
with  the  twenty-four  hours,  which  pafs  fucceffively 
under  the  index  JLP,  f.g.  1 1 .  which  is  always  in  a  pofi- 
tion  perpendicular  to  the  horizon,  and  (hows  the  hour 
on  the  top  of  the  machine  :  for  this  reafon  the  lower 
part  of  the  index,  or  HL,  is  heaviell,  that  it  may  pre- 
ponderate the  other  HP,  and  always  keep  it  pendu- 
lous, with  its  point  to  the  vertical  hour,  as  the  move- 
ment goes  on.  Inflead  of  this^ndex,  an  image  may 
be  fixed  for  ornament  on  the  axis  g,  which  with  an 
erefted  finger  performs  the  ofiice  of  an  index.  In  or- 
der to  defcribe  the  internal  part  or  mechanifm  of  this 
clock,  let  LETQ  be  the  external  circumference  of 
the  hoop,  andyy  the  fame  plate,  on  which  is  placed 
the  train  of  wheel-work  i,  2,  ^,  4,  which  is  much  the 
fame  as  in  other  clocks,  and  is  governed  by  a  balance 
and  regulator  as  in  them.  But  there  is  no  need  of  a 
fpring  and  fufee  in  this  clock :  their  effefts  being 
otherwife  anfwered  as  we  (hall  fee.  In  this  machine 
the  great  wheel  of  1  is  placed  in  the  centre,  or  upon  the 
axis  of  the  movement,  and  the  other  wheels  and  parts 
towards  one  fide,  which  would  therefore  prove  a  bias 
•to  the  body  of  the  clock,  and  caufe  it  to  move,  even 
«n  a  horizontal  plane,  for  fome  fliort  diftance  :  this 
makes  it  neccffary  to  fix  a  thin  plate  of  lead  at  C,  on 
the  oppofite  part  of  the  hoop,  to  reftore  the  equilibrium 
of  the  movement.  This  being  done,  the  machine  will 
abide  at  reft  in  any  pofition  on  the  horizontal  plane 
HH  ;  but  if  that  plane  be  changed  into  the  inchned 
plane  DE,  it  will  touch  it  in  the  point  D  ;  but  it 
cannot  reft  there,  becaufe  the  centre  of  gravity  at  M 
acting  in  the  direction  MI,  and  the  point  T  having 
nothing  to  fupport  it,  muft  continually  defcend,  and 
carry  the  body  down  the  plane.  But  now  if  any 
weight  P  be  fixed  on  the  other  fide  of  the  machine, 
'.  fuch  as  (hall   remove  the  centre  of  gravity  from  M  to 

the  point  V  in  the  line  LD  which  palTcs  thiough  the 
point  D,  it  will  then  reft,  upon  the  inclined  plane,  as 
in  the  cafe  of  the  rolling  cylinder.  If  this  weight 
P  be  fuppofed  not  fixed,  but  fufpended  at  the  end  of 
an  arm,  or  veclis,  which  arm  or  lever  is  at  the  fame 
*  .mu  failcncd  to  a  centrical  wheel  I,  moving  on  the  axis 


M  of  the  machine,  which  wheel  by  its  teeth  (hall  com- 
municate with  the  train  of  wheels,  &c.  on  the  other  ^ 
fide,  and  the  power  of  the  weight  be  juil  equal  to  the 
friction  or  refinance  of  the  train,  it  will  remain  motion- 
lefs  as  it  did  before  when  it  was  fixed ;  and  coiife- 
qut:itly  the  clock  alfo  will  be  at  relit  on  the  inclined 
plane.  But  fuppofing  the  power  of  the  weight  P  to 
be  fuperior  to  the  refiflance  of  the  train,  it  will  then 
put  it  into  motion,  and  of  courfe  the  clock  hkewile  ; 
which  will  then  commence  a  motion  down  the  plane  j 
while  the  weight  P,  its  veiftis  PM,  and  the  wheel  r, 
all  conftantly  retain  the  fame  pofition  which  they  have 
at  firft  when  the  clock  begins  to  move..  Hence  it  ia 
eafy  to  underftand,  that  the  weight  P  may  have  fucK 
an  intrinflc  gravity  as  fhall  caufe  it  to  act  upon  the 
train  with  any  required  force,  fo  as  to  produce  a  mo- 
tion in  the  machine  of  any  required  velocity  ;  fuch,  for 
inftance,  as  (hall  carry  it  once  round  in  twenty-four 
hours  :  then,  if  the  diameters  of  the  plates  ABC  be 
four  inches,  it  will  defcribe  the  le  igth  of  their  circum- 
ference, viz.  1  2,  ;6  inches,  in  one  natural  day  ;  and. 
therefore,  if  the  plane  be  of  a  fufficient  breadth,  fuch 
a  clack  may  go  feveral  days,  and  would  furnifh  a 
perpetual  motion,  if  the  plane  were  infinitely  ex- 
tended. Let  SD  be  drawn  through  M  perpendicular 
to  the  inclined  plane  in  the  point  D  ;  alfo  let  LD  be 
perpendicular  to  the  horizontal  line  HH,  paflihg 
through  D  ;  then  is  the  angle  HDE— LDS=DMr  ; 
whence  it  follows  tiiat  the  greater  the  angle  of  the 
plane's  elevation  is,  the  greater  will  be  the  arch  DT  ; 
and  confequently  the  further  will  the  common  centre 
of  gravity  be  removed  from  M  ;  therefore  the  power 
of  P  will  be  augmented,  and  of  courfe  the  motion  of 
the  whole  machine  accelerated.  Tiius  it  appears,  that 
by  duly  adj.ufting  the  intriiific  weight  of  P,  at  firlt  to 
produce  a  motion  (bowing  the  mean  time  as  near  aS' 
poffible,  the  time  may  be  afterwards  corrected,  or  the- 
clock  made  to  go  falter  or  flower  by  raifiiig  or  depref- 
fing  the  plane,  by  means  of  the  fcrew  at  S.  The  an- 
gle to  which  the  plane  is  firft  raifed  is  about  ten  de- 
grees. The  marquis  of  Worcefter  is  alfo  faid  to  have 
contrived  a  watch  that  moved  on  a  declivity.  See 
farther  Phil.  Tranf.  Ahr.  vol.  i.  p.  ^{,6,  &c.  or  N* 
I6f. 

The  other  contrivance  is  that  of  M.  de  Gennes  for 
m'.king  a  clock  afcend  on  an  inclined  pla;.e.  To  this 
end  kt  ABC  (fig.  ;  2.)  be  the  machine  on  the  inclined 
plane  EDE,  and  let  it  be  kept  at  reft  upuii  it,  or  in 
equihbrio  by  the  weight  P  at  the  end  of  the  lever  pM- 
The  circular  area  CF  is  one  end  of  a  fpr  ng  b.irre'  ia 
the  middle  of  the  movement,  in  which  is  included  a 
fpring  as  in  a  common  watch.  To  this  end  of  the 
barrel  tiie  arm  or  lever  PM  is  fixed  upon  the  centre  M  j 
and  thus,  when  the  clock  is  wou.id  up,  the  fpring 
moves  the  barrel,  and  therefore  the  lever  a.id  w^eignt  P 
in  the  fituation  PM.  In  doing  this,  the  centre  of 
gravity  is  conftantly  removed  farther  from  the  centre 
of  the  machine,  and  therefore  it  muft  determine  the 
clock  to  move  upwaids,  whicli  it  will  continue  to  do 
as  long  as  the  fpring  is  unbending  itfelf  j  and  thus  tbe 
weight  and  its  levei  PM  will  pr^ferve  t!  e  fitaation  th^y 
firft  have,  and  to  do  the  office  of  a  chain  and  fufee. 
Phil.  Tranf.  N"  I  4O.  or  Abrdg.  vol.  i.  p.    ;67» 

By  (tat.  9  and  i  -  W.  III.  cap  28.  ^  .  no  perfon 
(hall  export,   or  endeavour  to  export  out  of  this  klag- 
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rtock.  clom,  any  outward  or  inward  box-cafe  or  dial-plate,  of 
"■>~~~^  gold,  Ulver,  brafs,  or  other  motal,  for  clock  or  wntch, 
without  t!ie  movement  in  or  wltli  every  fuch  box,  &c. 
made  iip  tit  for  ufe,  with  the  maker's  name  engr.iveii 
thereon  ;  nor  ihall  any  perion  makt  up  any  clock  or 
watch  without  putting  his  name  and  place  ot  abode 
or  freedom,  and  no  other  name  or  place,  on  every 
clock  or  watch  ;  on  penalty  of  forfeiting  every  fuch 
box,  cafe,  and  dial-plate,  clock  and  watch,  not  made 
up  and  engraven  as  aforefaid  ;  and  2  of.  one  moiety 
to  the  king,  the  other  to  thofe  that  Ihall  fue  for  che 
fame. 

Clochs,  portable,  or  fncliet,  convnonly  denominated 
Watches.     See  the  article  Watch. 

CLOCK-Work,  properly  fo  called,  is  that  part  of  the 
movement  which  ftrikes  the  houi'S,  &c.  on  a  bell ;  in 
contradiftinAion  to  that  part  of  the  movement  of  a 
clock  or  watch  which  is  defigned  to  meafure  and  ex- 
hibit the  time  on  a  dial-plate,  and  which  is  termed 
IVatch-'u.'orl. 

pijt,  I.  Of  the   Clod  part.     The  wheeh  compofing  this 

eXLVm.  part  are:   The  great  or  firft  wheel  H,  which  is  moved 
fig.  13.     by  the  weight  or  fpring  at  the  barrel  G  :  in  fixteen  or 
thirty-hour  clocks,  this    has   ufually  pins,  and  is  called 
the  pin -wheel ;  in   eight-day   pieces,   the   fecond  wheel 
I  I  is  commonly  the  pin-wheel,  or  ftriking-wheel,  which 

is  moved  by  the  former.  Next  the  ftriking  wheel  is 
the  detent-wheel,  or  hoop-wheel  K,  having  a  hoop 
almoft  round  it,  wherein  is  a  vacancy  at  which  the 
clock  locks.  The  next  is  the  third  or  fourth  wheel, 
according  to  its  diftance  from  the  firft,  Called  the  luarn-r 
ing-ivhce,  L.  The  lall  is  the  flying  pinion  Q,  with  a 
fly  or  fan,  to  gather  air,  and  fo  bridle  the  rapidity 
of  the  clock's  motion.  To  thefe  muil  be  added  the 
pinion  of  report,  which  drives  round  the  locking- 
wheel,  called  alfo  t;;e  cou7it-<!vhee/ ;  ordinarily  with  ele- 
ven notches  in  it,  unequally  diftant,  to  make  the  clock 
ftrike  the  hours. 

Bcfides  the  wheels,  to  the  clock  part  belongs  the 
ra(h  or  ratch  ;  a  kind  of  wheel  with  twelve  large  fangs, 
mnning  cor.centrical  to  the  dial-wheel,  and  ferving  to 
litt  up  the  detents  ever\-  hour,  and  make  the  clock 
ftrike  :  the  dttents  or  fti>ps,  which  being  lifted  up 
and  let  fall,  lock  and  unlock  the  clock  in  ftriking  ; 
the  hammer,  as  S,  which  ftnkes  the  btll  R  ;  tiie  ham- 
ir.er-taiis,  as  T,  by  which  the  ftriking  pins  draw  back 
tlie  hammers  j,  latches,  whereby  the  work  is  lifted  up 
and  unlocked  ;  and  liltiBg-pieccs,  as  P,  which  lift  up 
and  unlock  the  detents. 

The  method  of  calculating  the  numbers  of  a  piece 
of  clock-wc.k  having  fomething  in  it  very  entertain- 
ing, and  at  the  fame  time  very  eafy  and  ufeful,  we 
ftioU  give  our  readers  the  rules  relating  thereto  :  I.  Re- 
gard here  needs  only  be  had  to  the  counting-wheel^ 
ftnkmg- wheel,  and  d^tent-^vheel,  which  move  round 
in  this  proportion  ;  the  court-wheel  commonly  goes 
round  once  in  1 2  or  24  hours  ;  the  detent-wheel  moves 
round  ever)'  ftroke  the  clock  ftnkes,  or  fometimes  but 
Once  in  two  ftrokes :  wherefore  it  follows,  that,  2. 
As  many  pins  a^'  are  in  the  pin-wheel,  fo  many  turns 
hath  the  detent-wlieel  in  one  turn  of  the  pin-wheel ; 
or,  which  is  the  fame,  the  pins  of  the  pin-whecl  are 
the  quotients  of  that  wheel  divided  by  the  pinion  of 
the  detcnt-whecl.  But  if  the  detent-wheel  moves  but 
onpe  round  la  two  fUokes  of  the  cluck,  then  the  faid 
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quotient  is  but  iiaif  the  number  of  pins.  j.  !As  rr.any 
turns  of  the  pin-wheel  as  are  required  to  perform  the  ^ 
flrokes  of  l  i  hours  (which  are  ;8),  fo  many  turns  muft 
the  pillion  of  report  have  to  turn  rou.id  the  count- wheel 
once  ;  or  thus  the  qu>)tient  of  ■;'•<,  divided  by  the  nuni- 
b'-r  of  ttnking-pini,  ihall  be  the  quotient  for  the  pi- 
nion of  report  and  the  count-wheel  ;  and  this  is  is 
oafe  the  pinion  of  repo-t  be  fixed  to  the  arbor  of  the 
piu-whcel,.  which  is  commonly  done. 

An  example  will  make  all  plain  ;   The  locking-wheel 
being   48,    the    pinion   of   report    8,    the 
pin-wheel   78,   tiie    ftriking    pins  are    I  ^,: 
and   fo  of  the  reft-       Note   alfo,  that   -8  8)  48   (   6. 

divided  by     i  ,    gives   6,  the   quotient   of 

the  pinien   of  report.      As  for  the  warn-  f^)  78   (13. 
ing-whecl  and   ft)--v>'heel,   it   matters  little  6)  60   (lOr- 
what  numbers  they  have  ;   their  ule  being  6}  48   (    8.. 
only  to  bridle  the  rapidity  of  die  motion  of 
the  other  wheels. 

The  following  rules  will  be  of  great  fervice  in  this 
calculation.  \.  To  Jind  heiv  many  Jlrokes  a  clock Jlrikes 
in  one  turn  of  the  fftfee  or  barrel :  As  the  turns  of  the 
great  wheel  or  fufee  are  to  the  days  of  the  clock's 
continuance  ;  fo  it  tlie  number  of  ftrokes  in  24  hoursj 
viz.  I ;':,  to  the  ftrokes  of  one  turn  of  the  fufee. 

2.  To  Jind  hotu  many  days  a  clock  ivill  go  ;  As  the- 
ftrokes  in  24  hours  are  to  thofe  in  one  turn  of  the  fu- 
fee ;  fo  are  the  turns  of  the  fufee  to  the  days  of  the 
clock's  going. 

3  To  Jind  the  number  of  turra  of  the  fufee  or  barrel:- 
As  the  ftrokes  in  one  turn  of  the  fufee  are  to  thofe  of 
24  hours ;  fo  is  the  clock's  continuance  to  the  turns  of 
the  fufee  or  great  wheel. 

4.  To  Jind  the  number  of  leaves  in  the  pinion  of  re- 
port on  the  axis  of  the  great  wheel :  As  the  number  of 
ftrokes  in  the  clock's  continuance  is  to  die  turns  of  the 
fufee  ;  fo  are  the  ftrokes  in  J  2  hours,  viz.  78,  to  the 
quotient  of  the  pinion  of  report  fixed  on  the  arbor  of. 
the  great  wheel. 

s.  To  Jnd the.Jlrokej  in  tlie  clocks  continuance  :  As  12 
is  to  7h  ;  fo  are  the  hours  of  the  clock's  continuance 
to  the  number  of  ftrokes  in  that  time. 

By  means  of  the  following  table,  clocks  and- 
watches  may  be  fo  regulated  as  to  meafure  true  equal 
time. 

The  ftars  make  366  revolutions  from  C 
any  point  of  the  com.pafs  to  the  fame  "^  ,H.  M.  S. 
point  again  in  365  days  and  one 
minute  ;.  and  therefore  they  gain  a 
36  ah  of  a  revolution  every  24  hours 
of  mean  folar  dme,  near  enough  for 
regulating  any  clock  or  watch. 

This  acwleration  is  at  the  rate  of 
3  min.  55  fee  53  thirds,  59  fourths 
in  24  hours  ;  or  in  the  neareft  round 
numbers,  3  minutes,  s6  feconds ;  by 
which  quantity  of  time  every  ftar 
comes  round  fooner  than  it  did  on  the 
day  before. 

Therefore  if  you  mark  the  precife 
moment  ftiown  by  a  clock  or  watch 
when  any  ftar  vanilhcs  behind  a  chim- 
ney, or  any  other  cbje6t,  as  feen 
through  a  fmall  hole  in  a  thin  plate 
of  rucul,   fixed  i\x  a  wiudow-fhuttcr  3 
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Clsck.      t)  and  do  this   for   feveral  nights  fuccef- 

fively  (as- fuppofe  twenty)  ;  if,  at  the 
end   of  that  time,  the   ftar  vanifiies  as 
much  fooner  than  it  did  the  firft  nicjht, 
by  the   clock,  as  anfwers  to  the  time 
denoted  in  the  table  for  fo  many  days, 
the  clock   goes    true  ;    ctherwife  not. 
If   the  differerice   between    the    clock 
and  ftar  be   lefs  than  the  table  (hows, 
th.e  clock  goes    too  fall  ;    if    greater, 
it  goes    too    flow  ;    and    muft    be  re- 
gulated accordingly,   by  letting  down 
or  raifing  up  the  ball  of  the  pendulum, 
by   little    and    little,    by    turning-   the 
fcrew-nut  under  the  ball,  tiU  you  find 
it  keeps  true  equal  time. 
Thus   fuppofing  tiic  ftar  (hould  difappear  behind  a 
chimney,   any   night   when   it   is  XII.  by  the  clock  ; 
and  that,  on  the    2Cth  night  afterward,   the  fame  ftar 
fliould  difappear  when   the  time  is  41    minutes  v22  fe- 
conds  paft  X,   by  the  clock  ;  which   being  fubtrafted 
from  I  2  hours  o  min.  o   fee.  leaves  remaining  1   hour 
18  minutes  40   feconds   for   the  time  the  ftar   is  then 
■fiifter  than   the   clock  :  look  in  the  table,  and  againft 
20,  in  the  left-hand   column,  you   will  find  the  acce- 
leration  of   the   ftar   to   be    1    hour    18   min.    40   fee. 
agieeing  exaftly  with  what  the  difference  ought  to  be 
between  the   clock  and  ftar ;    which   fhows  that   the 
clock  meafures  true   equal   time,  and  agrees  with  the 
mean  folar  time,  as  it  ought  to  do. 

II.  Of  the  Watch  part  of  a  clock  or  watch.  This 
is  that  part  of  the  movement  which  is  defigned  to 
meafure  and  exhibit  the  time  on  a  dial-plate  ;  in  con- 
tradiftinftion  to  that  part  which  contributes  to  the 
ftriking  of  the  hour,  &c. 

The  feveral  members  of  the  watch-part  are,  i.  The 
balance,  confifting  of  the  rim,  which  is  its  circular  part; 
and  the  verge,  which  is  its  fpindle  ;  to  which  belong 
two  palettes  or  leaves,  that  play  in  the  teeth  of  the 
crown-wheel.  2.  The  potence,  or  pottance,  which 
is  the  ftrong  ftud  in  pocket-watches,  whereon  the  lov.-er 
"pivot  of  the  verge  plays,  and  in  the  middle  of  which 
one  pivot  of  the  balance-wheel  plays  ;  the  bottom  of 
the  pottance  is  called  the  foot,  the  middle  part  the 
nofe,  and  the  upper  part  the  fhoulder.  3.  The  cock, 
which  is  the  piece  covering  the  balance.  4.  The  re- 
gulator, or  pendulum  fpring,  which  is  the  fmall  fpring, 
in  the  new  pocket-watches,  underneath  the  balance. 
5.  The  pendulum  (fig.  13.)  ;  whofe  parts  are,  the  verge 
»;,  palettes  5,  5,  cocks  yyy,  the  rod,  the  fork,  z,  the 
flatt  2,  the  bob  or  great  ball  3,  and  the  corrector  or 
regulator,  4,  being  a  contrivance  of  Dr  Derham  for 
bringing  the  pendulum  to  its  nice  vibrations.  6.  The 
wheels,  which  are  the  crown-wheel  F  in  pocket- 
pieces,  and  fwing-wheel  in  pendulums  ;  ferving  to 
drive  the  balance  or  pendulum.  7.  The  contrate-wheel 
E,  which  is ,  that  next  the  crown-wheel,  &c.  and 
whofe  teeth  and  hoop  lie  contrary  to  thofe  of  other 
wheels  ;  whence  the  name.  8.  The  great,  or  firft 
wheel  C  ;  which  is  that  the  fufee  B,  &c.  immediately 
drives,  by  means  of  the  chain  or  ftring  of  the  fpring- 
box  or  barrel  A  ;  after  which  are  the  fecond  wheel 
D,  third  wheel,  &c.  Laftly,  between  the  frame  and 
dial-plate,  is  the  pinion  of  report,  which  is  that  fixed 
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on  the  aibov  of  the  great  wheel ;  and  feires  to  drive 
the  dial-wheel,  as  that  ierves  tc  carry  the  hand. 

For  the  illuftrafion  of  this  part  of  the  work  which  lies 
concealed,  let  ABC  (fig.  ij.)  reprofent  the  uppermoft 
fide  of  the  frame-plate,  as  it  appears  when  detached 
from  the  dial-plate:  the  middle  of  this  plate  is  perforated 
with  a  hole,  receiving  that  end  of  the  arbor  of  the 
centre  wheel  which  carries  the  minute  hand ;  near 
the  plate  is  fixed  the  pinion  of  report  a  b  of  to  teeth  ; 
this  drives  a  wheel  f  </  of  4c  teeth  ;  this  wheel  carries 
a  pinion  ef  of  i  2  teeth  ;  and  this  again  drives  a  wheel 
T  /}  with  36  teeth. 

As  in  th.e  bodf  of  the  watch  the  wheels  every 
where  divide  the  pinions  ;  here,  on  the  contrary-,  the 
pinions  divide  the  wheels,  and  by  that  means  dimi- 
nifli  the  motion,  which  is  here  neceffar)'  ;  for  the  ho>.r 
hand-,  which  is  carried  on  a  focket  fixed  on  the  wheel 
g  h,  is  required  to  move  but  once  round,  while  the 
pinion  a  h  moves  twelve  times  round.  For  this  pur- 
pofe  the  motion  of  the  wheel  c  d\%  \oi  the  pinion  a  b. 
Again,  while  the  wheel  c  d,  or  the  pinion  e  f,  goes 
once  round,  it  turns  the  wheel  g  h  but  ^-  part  round  ; 
confequently  the  motion  of  ^  h  is  but  i  of  ^  of  the  mo- 
tion of  a  ^ ;  but  j  of  j  is  ^  ;  t.  e.  the  hour-wheel  g  h 
mcves  once-  round  in  the  time  that  the  pinion  of  re- 
port, on  the  arbor  of  the  centre  of  the  minute  wheel, 
makes  1 2  revolutions,  as  required.  Hence  the  ftruc- 
ture  of  that  part  of  a  clock  or  watch  which  ftiows  the 
time  may  be  eafily  underftood. 

The  cylinder  A  (fig.  13.)  put  into  motion  by  a 
weight  or  incloied  fpring  moves  the  fiifee  B,  and  the 
great  wheel  C,  to  which  it  is  fixed  by  the  line  or  cord 
that  goes  round  each,  and  anfwers  to  the  chain  of  a 
watch. 

The  method  of  calculation  is  eafily  underftood  by 
the  fequel  of  this  article ;  for,  fuppofe  the  great  wheel 
C  goes  round  once  in  i  2  hours,  then  if  it  be  a  royal 
pendulum  clock,  vibrating  feconds,  we  have  60  X  60  X  I  2 
ZZ43200  feconds  or  beats  in  one  turn  of  the  great 
wheel.  But  becaufe  there  are  60  fwings  or  feconds 
in  one  minute,  and  the  feconds  are  ftiown  by  an  index 
on  the  end  of  the  arbor  of  the  fwing-wh'-el,  which  in 
thofe  clocks  is  in  an  horizontal  pofition  ;  therefoi-e,  it 
is  neceffary  that  the  fwing-v>'heel  F  ftiould  have  30  teeth  ; 
whence  ±i-E-12.::i:720,  the  number  to  be  broken  into 
quotients  for  finding  the  number  of  teeth  for  the  other 
wheels  and  pinions. 

In  fpring-clocks,  the  difpofition  of  the  wheels  in 
the  watch  part  is  fuch  as  is  here  reprcfented  in  the  fi- 
gure, where  the  crown-wheel  F  is  in  an  horizontal  po- 
fition ;  the  feconds  not  being  (hown  there  by  an  index, 
as  ii  done  in  the  large  pendulum  clocks.  Whence  in 
thefe  clocks  the  wheels  are  difpofed  in  a  different  man- 
ner, as  reprcfented  in  fig.  1 4.  where  C  is  the  great  wheel, 
and  D  t!ie  centre  or  minute  wheel,  as  before  :  but 
the  contrate  wheel  E  is  placed  on  one  fide,  and  F  the 
fwing-wheel  is  placed  with  its  centre  in  the  fame  per- 
pendicular line  GH  with  the  minute-wheel,  and  with 
its  plane  perpendicular  to  the  horizon,  as  are  all  the 
others.  Thus  the  minute  and  hour  hands  turn  on 
the  end  of  the  arbor  of  the  minute-wheel  at  <?,  and 
the  fecond  hand  on  the  arbor  of  the  fwing-wheel 
at  h. 

Theory  and  calculation  of  the  Watch-part,  as  laid  do-wn 
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Clock,     ly  the  Re-u.  Dr  Derham I.  The   fame   motion,  it  is 

""~v~— ^  evident,  may  be  perfonned  either  by  one  wheel  and 
one  pinion,  or  many  wheels  and  many  pinions  ;  pro- 
vided the  number  of  turns-  of  all  the  wliecls  bear  the 
proportion  to  all  the  pinions  which  that  one  wheel 
bears  to  its  pinion  :  or,  which  is  the  fame  thing,  if 
the  number  produced  by  multiplying  all  the  wheels 
together  be  to  the  number  produced  by  multiplying 
all  the  pinions  together,  as  that  one  wheel  to  that 
one  pinion.  Thus,  fuppofe  you  had  occafion  for  a 
wheel  of  1440  teeth,  with  a  pinion  of  2S  leaves  ; 
you  make  it  into  three  wheels  of  36,  S,  and  5,  and 
three  pinions  of  4,  7,  and  1.  For  the  three  wheels, 
56,  8,  and  ?,  multiphed  together,  give  1440  for  the 
wheels,  and  the  iht-ce  pinions,  4,  7,  and  1,  multiphed 
together,  give  28  for  the  pinions.  Add,  that  it  mat- 
ters not  in  what  order  the  wheels  and  pinions  are  fet, 
or  which  pinion  runs  in  which  whc.-l  ;  only,  for  con- 
venience fake,  the  biggeft  numbers  aie  commonly  put 
to  drive  the  reft. 

2.  Two  wheels  and  pinions  of  different  numbers  may 
perform  the  fame  motion.  Thus,  a  wheel  of  36  drives 
a  pinion  of  4  ;  the  fame  as  a  wheel  of  45  a  pinion  of 
;  ;  or  a  wheel  of  c)0  a  pinion  of  10  ;  the  turns  of  each 
being  9. 

^.  If,  in  breaking  the  train  into  parcels,  any  of 
the  quotients  fhoiild  not  be  liked  ;  or  if  any  other  two 
numbers,  to  be  multiplied  together,  are  dellred  to  be 
varied,  it  may  be  done  by  this  rule.  Divide  the  two 
numbers  by  any  other  two  numbers  which  will  mea- 
fure  them  ;  multiply  the  quotients  bv  the  alternate  di- 
vifors  ;  the  produifl  of  thele  two  laft  numbers  found 
will  be  equal  to  the  product  of  the  two  numbers  firft 
given.  Thuii,  if  you  would  vary  46  times  8,  divide 
thefe  by  any  two  numbers  which  will  evenly  meafure 
them  :  fo,  ;6  by  4  gives  9;  and  8  by  l  gives  8  ; 
now,  by  the  rule,  9  times  i  is  9,  and  8  times  4  is  32; 
fo  that  for  36  +  8,  you  have  32+'.'  >  '^^•^''  equal  to  288. 
If  you  divide  36  by  6,  and  8  by  2,  and  multiply  as 
before,  you  have  24-f  i  2r=36  +  8  =  288. 

4.  If  a  wheel  and  pinion  fall  out  with  crofs  num- 
bers, too  big  to  be  cut  in  wheels,  and  yet  not  to  be 
altered  by  thefe  r\iles  ;  in  feeking  for  the  pinion  of  re- 
port, find  two  numbers  of  the  fame,  or  a  near  pro- 
portion, by  this  rule  :  as  either  of  the  two  given  num- 
bers is  to  the  other,  fo  is  360  to  a  fourth.  Divide 
that  fourth  number,  a«  alfo  360,  by  4,  ;,  6,  8,  9,  10, 
12,  I  5  (each  of  which  plumbers  exactly  meafures  360), 
or  by  any  of  thofe  nnmbers  that  bring  a  quotient 
neareft  to  an  integer.  As  fuppofe  you  had  147  for 
the  wheel,  and  170  for  tte  pinion  ;  which  are  too 
great  to  be  cut  into  fmall  wheels,  and  yet  cannot  be 
reduced  into  lefs,  as  having  no  other  common  meafure 

,  but  unity  ;  fay,  as  170  :  147  ::  360  :  31 1.  Or,  as  147: 
170  :  :  36c  :  416.  Divide  the  fourth  number  and  360 
by  one  of  the  foregoing  numbers;  as  311  and  360  by 
6,  it  gives  52  and  60  ;  divide  them  by  8,  you  have  39 
and  4',  ;  and  if  you  divide  360  and  416  by  8,  you 
have  45  and  v2  exaflly.  Wherefore,  inflead  of  the 
two  numbers  147  and  170,  you  may  lake  52  and  6c, 
or  30  and  4  f,  or  45  and  52,   6cc. 

5.  To  come  to  praflice  in  calculating  a  piece  of 
watch-work  :  Fir  [I  pitch  on  the  train  or  beats  of  the 
balance  in  an  hour  ;  as,  whether  a  fwift  one  of  about 
2c,ooo  beats  (the  ufual  train  of  a  common  30  hour 


pocket-watch),  or  a  (lower  of  about  16,000  (the  train 
of  the  new  pendulum  pocket-watches),  or  any  other 
train.  Next,  refolve  on  the  number  of  turns  the  fufee 
is  intended  to  have,  and  the  number  of  hours  the 
piece  is  to  go  :  fuppofe,  e.  gr.  12  turns,  and  to  go  ^o 
hours,  or  192  hours  (i.  e.  8  days),  &c.  Proceed  no\T 
to  find  the  beats  of  the  balance  or  pendulum  in  one 
turn  of  the  fufee  ;  thus  in  numbers  ;  12:16::  20,000  : 
26566.  Wherefore,  26666  are  the  beats  in  one  turn 
of  the  fufee  or  great  wheel,  and  are  equal  to  the  quo- 
tients of  all  the  wheels  unto  the  balance  multiplied  to- 
gether. Now  this  number  is  to  be  broken  into  a  con- 
venient parcel  of  quotients  ;  which  is  to  be  done  thus  : 
fiift,  halve  the  number  of  beats,  viz.  26666,  and  you 
have  13333  ;  then  pitch  on  the  number  of  the  crown- 
wheel, fuppofe  17  :  divide  1 333?  by  17,  and  you  have 
784  for  the  quotient  (or  turns)  of  the  rell  of  the 
wheels  and  pinions  ;  which,  being  too  big  for  one  or 
tv.'o  quotients,  m.ay  be  beft  broken  into  three.  Choofe 
therefore  three  numbers  ;  which,  when  multiplied  all 
together  continually,  will  come  neareft  7S4  :  as  fup- 
pofe 10,  9,  and  0,  multiplied  continually,  give  81c, 
which  is  fomewhat  too  much  ;  therefore  try  again  o- 
ther  numbers,  II,  9,  8  :  thefe,  drawn  one  into  ano- 
ther continually,  produce  792  ;  which  is  as  near  as 
can  be,  and  is  a  convenient  quotient.  Having  thus 
contrived  the  piece  from  the  great  wheel  to  the  ba- 
lance, but  the  numbers  not  falling  out  exaftly,  as  you 
firll  propofed,  coneclthe  work  thus  ;  firft  multiply  792, 
the  produtt  of  all  the  quotients  pitched  upon,  by  17 
(the  notches  of  the  crown-wheel)  ;  the  product  is 
I34ft4,  which  is  half  the  number  of  beats  in  one  turn 
of  the  fufee  :  Then  find  the  true  number  of  beats  in  an 
hour.  Thus,  16  :  12  : :  13464  :  10098,  which  is  half 
the  beats  in  an  hour.  Then  find  what  quotient  is  to  be 
laid  upon  the  pinion  of  report  (by  the  rule  given  under 
that  word).  Thus,  16 :  12::  12:9,  the  quotient  of 
the  pinion  of  report.  Having  thus  found  your 
quotients,  it  is  eafy  to  determine  what  numbers  the 
wheels  (hall  have,  for  choofing  what  numbers  the  pi- 
nions Ihall  have,  and  multiplying  the  pinions  by  their 
quotients,  the  produft  is  the  number  for 
the  wheels.  Thus,  the  number  of  the 
pinion  of  report  is  4,  and  its  quotient  is" 
9  ;  therefore  the  number  for  the  dial-wheel 
muft  be  4  X  9>  or  36  :  fo  the  next  pinion 
being  5,  its  quotient  1 1 ,  therefore  the 
great  wheel  muft  be  5Xii:=5j;  and  fo" 
of  the  reft.  ^  ^ 

Such  is  the  method  of  calculating  the  numbers  of  a 

1 6  hour  watch.  Which  watch  may  be  made  to  go 
longer  by  leffening  the  train,  and  altering  the  pinion 
of  report.  Suppofe  you  could  conveniently  (laclcen  tlie 
train  to  16000  ;  then  fay.  As  i  i6o:o,  or  8000: 
13464  :  :  12  :  20  ;  fo  that  this  watch  will  go  zo  hours. 
Then,  for  the  pinion  of  report,  fay  (by  the  rule  given 
under  that  word),  as  20  :  12  :  :  12  :  7.  So  that  7 
is  the  quotient  of  the  pinion  of  report.  ^  q 
And  as  to  the  numbers,  the  operation  is 
the  fame  as  before,  only  the  dial-wheel  ,  , 
is  but  28  ;  for  its  quotient  is  altered  to  7.  •  ^  ^^  y 
If  you  would  give  numbers  to  a  watch  of  -^  ^  o 
about  10,000  beats  in  an  hour,  to  have  1  2  - '  '^  ^ 
turns  of  the  fufee,  to  go  170  hours,  and 

1 7  notches  in  the  crown-wheel ;  the  work  ^  ^ 
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Zloci.  is  tTie  fame,  in  a  manner,  as  in  the  lift  example :  and 
""V— — ^  oonfequeiidy  thus  :  as  12  :  170  ::  loooo  :  141666, 
wliich  fourth  number  is  the  beats  in  one  turn  of  the 
fufee  ;  its  half,  7083^,  being  divided  by  17,  gives 
4167  for  the  quotient ;  and  becaufe  this  number  is  too 
big  for  three  quotients,  therefore  choofe  four,  as  10, 
"8,  8,  6y  ;  whofe  produft  into  17  make*  71808,  near- 
ly equal  to  half  the  true  beats  in  one  turn  of  the  fu- 
fee. Then  fay,  as  170  :  12  :  71808  :  ;o6^,  which  is 
half  the  true  train  of  your  watch.  And  again,  1 70  : 
I :  :  :  •  i  '  i-rj,  the  denominator  of  which  expreifes  the 
pinion  of  report,  and  the  numerator  is  the  number  of 
the  di;il-wheel.  But  thefe  numbers  being  too  big  to  be 
cut  in  fmall  wl-eels,  they  mull  be  varied  by  the  fourth 
rule  above.     Thus  : 

As  44  :  170  : :  360  :  425  : 

Or  170  :  144  :  :  360  :  305. 

■44)    20  (^  Then  dividing  360,  and  either  of  thefe 

— — two-fourth  proportionals   (as  direfted  by 

6)   60   (  13  the  rule),  fuppofe  by  15  ;  you  will  have 

6)   48   (   8  -54  or  4t  ;  then  the  numbers  of  the  whole 
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8  mOTement  will  ftand  as  in  the  margin. 
6y     Such    is    the    calculation  of   ordinary 
—  watches,  to   fliow  the  hour  of  the  day  : 
1 7  in  fuch  as  fhow  minutes,  and  feconds,  the 
procefs  is  thus  : 

1.  Having  refolved  on  the  beats  in  an  hour,  by  di- 
viding the  defigned  train  by  6c,  find  the  beats  in  a  mi- 
jiute  ;  and  accordingly,  find  proper  numbers  for  the 
crown-wheel  and  quotients,  fo  as  that  the  minute-wheel 
ihall  go  round  once  in  an  hour,  and  the  fecond  wheel 
once  in  a  minute. 

Suppofe,  you  ftiall  choofe  a  pendulum  of  feven 
inches,  which  vibrates  14^  ftrokes  in  a  minute,  and 
8520  in  an  hour.  Half  thefe  fums  are  71,  and 
4260.  Now,  the  firft  work  is  to  break  this  7  into 
a  good  proportion,  which  will  fall  into  one  quotient, 
and  the  crown-wheel.  Let  the  crown-wheel  have  15 
notches;  then  71,  divided  by  15,  gives  nearly  5  ;  f o 
a  crown-wheel  of  1 5,  and  a  wheel  and  pinion  whofe 
quotient  is  5,  will  go  round  in  a  minute  to  carry  a 
hand  to  (how  feconds.  For  a  hand  to  go 
round  in  an  hour  to  (how  minutes,  becaufe 
there  are  60  minutes  in  an  hour,  it  is  but 
breaking  60  into  good  quotients  (fuppofe 
10  and  <^,  or  8  and  7',  &c. )  :  and  it  is 
done.  Thus,  426  is  broken  as  near  as 
can  be  into  proper  numbers.  But  fince 
it  does  not  fall  out  cxaftly  into  the  above- 
■  mentioned  numbers,  yoa  mull  corrcft  1  as 
before  direfted),  and  (ind  the  true  number 
,  of  beats  in  an  hovu ,  by  multiplying  1  s  by 

^,  which  makes  7  5  ;  and  75  by  60  makes  ^  ;no,  which 
is  half  the  true  train.  Then  find  the  beats  in  one  turn 
of  the  fufee  ;  thus,  16  :  192  : :  45^0  :  543C0  ;  which 
lail  is  half  the  beats  in  one  turn  of  the  fufee.  This 
s;^ooc  being  divided  by  4  coo  (the  true 
numbers  already  pitched  on),  the  quo- 
tient  will  be  '  ;  which,  not  being  too  big 
for  a  fingl* quotient,  needs  not  be  d;vided 
into  more  ;  and  the  work  will  ftand  as 
inthemnrgi".  A«  to  the  hour-ha:id,  the 
great  .vhccl,  whicii  jerfoims  only  one  re- 
volution in  1 2  turns  of  the  rainute-whecl, 
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will  (how  the  hour ;  or  it  may  be  done  by  the  minute- 
wheel.  *" 

It  is  requifite  for  thofe  who  make  nice  aftronomical 
obfervations,  to  have  watches  that  make  fome  exjft 
number  of  beats  per  fecond,  without  any  fr.iiflion  ;  but 
we  felilom  find  a  watch  that  does.  As  four  beats  per 
fecond  would  be  a  very  convenient  number,  w  (hall 
here  give  the  train  for  fuch  a  watch,  which  would  (like 
moft  others)  go  30  hours,  but  ii  to  be  wound  up  once 
in  24  hours. 

Tlie  fufee  and  firil  wheel  to  go  round  in  four  hours. 
This  wheel  has  48  teeth,  and  it  turns  a  pinion  of  1  2 
leaves,  on  whofe  axis  is  the  fecond  wheel,  wl\ich  (roes 
round  in  one  hour,  and  carries  the  minute-hand.  This 
wheel  has  60  teeth,  and  turns  a  pinion  of  1 0  leaves  ; 
on  whofe  axis  is  the  third  wheel  of  60  teeth,  turning 
a  pinion  of  6  leaves  ;  on  whofe  axis  is  the  fourth  (pr 
contrate)  wheel,  turning  round  in  a  minute,  and  car- 
rying the  fmall  hand  that  (hows  the  feconds,  on  n 
fraali  circle  on  the  dial-plate,  divided  into  60  parts  : 
this  contrate  wheel  has  48  teeth,  and  turns  a  pinion 
of  :i  leaves ;  on  whofe  axis  is  the  crown  or  balance- 
wheel  of  I J  teeth,  which  makes  30  beats  in  each  revo- 
lution. 

The  crown-wheel  goes  480  times  round  in  an  hour, 
and  30  times  4*10  make  1440  ,  the  number  of  beats 
in  an  hour.  But  one  hour  contains  3600  feconds;  and 
14400  divided  by  3600  quotes  4,  the  required  number 
of  beats  in  a  fecond. 

The  fufee  muft  have  7-J  turns,  to  let  the  chain  go 
fo  many  times  round  it.  Then,  as  i  turn  is  to  4 
hours,  fo  is  7  J  turns  to  30  hours,  the  time  the  watch 
would  go  after  it  is  wound  up. 

See  further  the  articles  Movement,  Turn,  &c. 
And  for  the  hiftory  and  particular  conftruclion  of 
Watches,  properly  fo  called,  fee  the  article  Watch. 

CLODIA  LEX,  de  Cypro,  was  eaafted  by  the  tri- 
bune Clodius,  in  the  year  of  Rome  607,  to  reduce  Cy- 
prus into  a  Roman  province,  and  expofe  Ptolemy 
king  of  Egypt  to  fale  in  his  regal  ornaments.  It  em- 
powered Cato  to  go  with  the  praetorean  power  and 
fee  the  auftion  of  the  king's  goods,  and  commiflion- 
ed  him  to  return  the  money  to  Rome.  Another,  de 
Maglftratibus,  (195,  by  Clodius  the  tribune.  It  for- 
bade the  cenfors  to  put  a  ftigma  or  marteof  infamy 
upon  any  perfon  who  had  not  been  aftually  accufrd 
and  condemned  by  both  the  cen/ors.  Another,  de  Re- 
ligione,  by  the  fame,  696,  to  deprive  the  prieft  of  Cy- 
bele,  a  native  of  PefTmuns,  of  his  office,  and  confer  the 
priefthood  upon  Brotigonuj,  a  Gallogrtcian.  Ano- 
ther, de  ProvincitSy  6g  1;,  which  nominated  the  pro- 
vinces of  Syria,  Babyloo,  and  Perfia,  to  the  conful 
Gabinus,  and  Achaia,  ThefTaly,  Macedon,  and  Greece, 
to  his  colleague  Pifo,  with  proconfular  power.  It 
empowered  them  to  defray  the  expences  of  their 
march  from  the  public  treafury.  Another,  69  <;,  which 
required  the  fame  diftrlbution  of  corn  among  the 
people  gratis,  as  liad  been  given  them  before  at  fix 
aiTes  and  a  tiie/is  the  bulhel.  Another,  6Q5,  by  the 
fame,  de  JuJIais.  It  called  to  an  account  fuch  as 
had  executed  a  Roman  citizen  without  a  judg- 
ment of  the  people  and  all  the  formalities  of  a  trial. 
A;^other,  by  the  fame,  to  pay  no  attention  to  the 
appearances  of  the  heavefls  wliile  any  affair  was  be- 
fore 
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fore  tlie  people.  Another,  to  make  tUe  power  of 
the  tribunes  free  in  raakiiig  and  propofing  laws. 
,  Another,  to  re-cftabhni  the  companies  of  artifts  which 
had  been  inllituted  by  Numa,  but  fince  his  time  abo- 
li(h-d. 

CLODIUS,  PuBLius,  a  Roman  defcended  of  nn 
illuftrioiis  family.  He  made  himfelf  famous  for  his  li- 
centioufncfs,  avarice,  av.d  ambition.  He  committed 
inccft  with  his  three  fiftcr?,  and  introduced  himfelf  in 
women's  clothes  into  the  houfe  of  Julius  Cafar,  wlilll 
Pompeia  Ca;far"s  wife,  of  whom  he  was  enamoured, 
was  celebrating  the  myfteries  of  Ceres,  where  no  man 
was  permitted  to  appear.  He  was  acciif-d  for  this 
violation  of  hum.an  and  divine  laws  ;  but  he  m.ade  him- 
felf tribune,  and  by  that  means  fcreened  himfelf  from 
juftice.  He  defcendtd  from  a  patrician  into  a  ple- 
beian family  to  become  a  tribune.  He  was  fuch  an 
enemy  to  Cato,  that  he  made  him  go  with  praetorian 
power,  in  an  expedition  againft  Ptolemy  king  of  Cy- 
prus, that  by  the  difScultv  of  the  campaign  he  might 
ruin  his  reputation,  and  dcftroy  his  intereft  at  Rome 
during  his  abfence.  Cato,  however,  by  his  uncommon 
fuccefs,  fruftrated  the  defigns  of  Clodius.  He  was  alfo 
an  inveterate  enem.y  to  Cicero,  and  bv  his  influence  he 
banifhed  him  from  Rom.e,  partly  on  pretence  that  he 
had  punifiied  with  death  and  without  trial  the  adhe- 
rents of  Catiline.  He  wreaked  his  vengeance  upon  Ci- 
cero's houfe,  which  he  burnt,  and  fet  all  his  goods  to 
fale  ;  which,  however,  to  his  great  mortification,  no 
one  offered  to  buy.  In  fpite  of  Clodius,  Cicero  was 
recalled,  and  all  his  goods  reftored  to  him.  Clodius 
was  fome  tim?  after  murdered  by  Milo,  whofe  defence 
Cicero  took  upon  himfelf. 

CLOGHER,  an  epifcopal  town  of  Ireland,  in  the 
county  of  Tyrone,  and  province  of  Ulfler.  It  fends 
two  members  to  parliament.  In  a  very  early  age  an 
abbey  of  regular  canons,  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  ^Iary, 
was  founded  here.  St  Patrick  is  faid  to  have  prcfided 
over  the  cliurch  of  Clogher ;  and  having  appointed  St 
Kertenn  to  be  his  fucceffor,  he  vefigncd  this  govern- 
ment, and  went  to  Armagh,  where  he  founded  his  cele- 
brated abbey.  On  the  2"th  of  April  1396,  a  dread- 
ful fire  burnt  to  the  ground  the  church,  the  two  cha- 
pels, the  abbey,  the  court  of  the  bifhops,  and  thirty- 
two  other  buildings,  with  all  the  facerdotal  veftments, 
utenfils,  &c.  belonging  to  the  bifhop'j  chapter  and 
church.  In  the  yerir  i^ic,  on  the  24th  of  July, 
whilft  George  Montgomeiy  was  bifhop  of  Clogher, 
King  James  annexed  this  abbey  and  its  revenues  to 
that  lee.  The  fee  (valued  in  the  king's  books  at  ;  :cl. 
per  annum  by  extent  returned  r  ;th  James  I.)  is  repu- 
ted to  be  worth  4C0CI.  annually.  W.  Long.  6,  jC. 
N.  Lat.  5J.  ^o. 

CLOISTER  [Claujlrum),  a  habitation  furrounded 
with  walls,  and  inhabited  by  canons  or  religious,  &c. 
In  a  more  general  fenfe,  cloifter  is  ufed  for  a  mo- 
naftery  of  religious  of  either  fex.  In  a  more  reftrain- 
ed  fenfe,  cloifter  is  ufed  for  the  principal  part  of  a  re- 
gular monaftery,  confifling  of  a  fquare  built  around  ; 
ordinarily  between  the  church,  the  chapter-houfe,  and 
the  refeftory  ;  and  over  which  is  the  dormitor)-.  The 
cloifters  ferved  for  feveral  purpofes  in  the  ancient  mo- 
nafteries.  Petrus  Blefenfis  obferves,  that  it  was  here 
tlie  monks  held  their  lectures  :  the  lefture  of  morali- 
ty at  the  north  fide,  next  the  church  ;    the  fchool  on 
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the  wed,  and  the  chapter  on  the  eaft ;  foiritual  mcJi-  Clonmell  ' 
tation,  &c.  being  referved  for  the  church.     Lanfranc         '<' 
obferves,  that  the  proper  ufe  of   the  cloifter  was  £or'^'°*^-''»"l- 
the  monks  to  m.eet  in,   and   convcrfe  together,  at  cer-  ' 

tain  hours  of  the  day. 

The  forr.  of  \'<\e  cloifter  was  fqnars ;  and  it  had  itj 
name  elauprum,  from  daudo,  "  I  llint  or  clofe  ;"  a-; 
being  inclofed  on  its  four  fides  with  buildings.  Hence 
ia  architeAire,  a  build  ng  is  ftill  faid  to  be  in  form  of 
a  cloifter,  v-lien  there  are  buildings  on  each  of  the  four 
fides  of  the  court 

CLONMELL,  the  afTize  town  of  the  county  of 
Tipperai-y  i:i  Ireland,  is  fituated  on  the  river  Siiir,  liath 
a  barrack  for  two  troops  of  horfe,  and  is  governed  by 
a  mayor,  recorder,  bailiffs,  and  towa-clerk  The  river 
is  navigable  from  this  town  to  Carrick  a.nd  V/aterford  ; 
and  there  is  fome  trade  carried  on  here  in  the  woollen 
branch,  particularly  by  the  Quakers,  who  are  very  nu- 
merous in  this  neighbourhood.  There  is  a  fpring  here 
of  Spa  water,  that  iffues  out  of  the  fide  of  a  rifing 
ground,  that  is,  notwithftanding,  overlooked  by  a 
pretty  fteep  hill,  on  that  fide  of  the  river  Suir  which 
is  in  the  county  of  Waterford.  The  cures  perform- 
ed by  drinking  this  water  in  tlie  fcurvy,  and  cr'.er 
chronic  diftempers,  drew  thither,  fome  years  ago,  a 
great  refort  of  people  ;  but  fafiiion,  which  reigns  with 
an  abfolute  authority,  has  brought  otiier  waters  of  late 
into  higher  credit.  It  was  in  this  town  that  the  cele- 
brated and  reverend  Laurence  Sterne  was  born,  on  the 
24th  of  November  1 7 1  ^  The  town  confifts  of  four 
crofs  ftreets,  and  has  a  fpacious  bridge  of  20  arches 
over  the  river  Suir ;  the  market-houfe  is  ftrong  and 
well  built,  and  there  is  a  charter-fchool  here  for  foty 
children,  to  which  the  late  John  Dav.fon,  Efq  ;  and 
Sir  Charles  Moore,  Bart,  were  confiderable  benefac- 
tors. A  Dominican  friar)-  was  founded  at  Cionmell, 
in  I  269,  and  dedicated  to  St  Dominick.  In  the  fame 
year  Otho  de  Grandifon  erefted  one  of  the  moft  mag- 
nificent in  Ireland.  In  it  was  kept  an  image  of  St 
Francis,  refpeifting  the  miracles  wrought  by  which, 
many  marvellous  ftories  are  circulated.  This  town  is 
very  ancient,  being  built  before  the  invafion  of  the 
Danes  :  it  was  formerly  defended  by  a  fquare  wall. 
Oliver  Cromwell,  who  found  more  refiftance  from  this 
place  than  any  other  of  his  conquefts  in  the  kingdom, 
demolifhed  the  caftles  and  fortifications,  of  which  now 
only  the  ruins  remain  :  the  chief  Gothic  church  here 
is  ftill  kept  in  good  repair.  W.  Long.  -j.  27.  N.  Lat. 
54-  '4- 

CLOSE,  in  Heraldry.  When  any  bird  is  drawn  in 
a  coat  of  arms  with  its  wings  clofe  down  about  it, 
(i.  e  not  difplayed),  and  in  a  ftanding  pofture,  they 
blazon  it  by  t!iis  word  ckfe  ;  but  if  it  be  flying,  they 
call  it  'volant.     See  Volant. 

Close,  in  Muf.c.     See  Cadence. 

CioiF-hauUd  in  Navigation,  the  general  arrange- 
ment or  trim  of  a  fhip's  fnils  when  flie  endeavours  to 
make  a  progrcfs  in  the  nearcft  direction  poflible  to- 
wards th:;t  point  of  the  compnfs  from  which  the  wind 
blows.  In  this  manner  of  failing,  'he  keel  commonly 
makes  an  angle  of  fix  points  witli  the  line  cf  the  wind  ; 
but  floopi  and  fome  other  fmall  veftels  are  faid  to  fail 
almoft  a  point  nearer.  All  velfels,  however,  arc  fnp- 
pofcd  to  make  rearly  a  point  of  leeway  when  clofe- 
hauled,  even  when  they  have  the  advantage  of  a  good 
D  d  failing 
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failing  bretize  and  fmooth  water.  The  angle  of  lee- 
way, however,  incieafes  in  proportion  to  the  increafe 
of  the  wind  and  fea.  In  this  difpofitioii  of  the  fails, 
thev  are  all  extended  fidewife  on  the  Ihip,  fo  that  the 
wind  as  it  croiTes  the  (hip  obliquely  toward  the  ftera 
from  forwards,  may  fill  their  cavities.  But  as  the  cur- 
rent of  winds  alfo  enters  the  fails  in  an  oblique  direftion, 
the  effort  of  it  to  make  the  (hip  advance  is  confider- 
ably  diminished  :  fhe  will  therefore  make  the  leaft  pvo- 
erefs  tvhen  failing  in  this  manner.  The  (liip  is  faid 
to  be  clofe-hauled,  becaufe  at  this  time  her  tacks,  or 
lower  corners  of  the  principal  fails,  are  drawn  clofe 
down  to  her  fide  to  windward,  the  flieets  hanled  clofe- 
aft,  and  all  the  bow-lines  drawn  to  their  greateft.  exten- 
fion  to  keeTp  the  fails  fteady. 

CiosE-QimrtLrs,  certain  ftrong  barriers  of  wood, 
■firetching  acrofs  a  merchant  (hip  in  feveral  places. 
They  are  ufed  as  places  of  retreat  when  a  (hip  is 
boarded  by  her  ndverfary,  and  are  therefore  fitted 
with  feveral  fmnll  loop  holes  through  which  to  fire  the 
fmall  arms,  and  thereby  annoy  the  enemy  and  defend 
themfelves.  They  are  likewile  furniilied  with  feveral 
caifons  called  poiudir-chejh,  which  are  fixed  upon  the 
deck,  and  filled  with  powder,  old-naiis,  &c.  and  may 
be  fired  at  any  time  from  the  clofe-quarters  upon  the 
boarders. 

We  have  known  an  Englilh  merchant-(hip  of  i6 
guns,  and  properly  fitted  with  clofe-quarters,  defeat 
the  united  efforts  of  three  French  privateers  who 
boarded  her  in  the  laii;  war,  after  liaving  engaged  at 
fome  diftance  nearly  a  day  and  a  half,  with  very  few 
intervals  of  reft.  Two  of  the  cruifers  were  equipped 
with  twelve  guns  each,  and  the  other  with  eight.  The 
French  failors  were,  after  boarding,  fo  much  expofed 
to  continued  fire  of  mufquetry  and  coehorns  charged 
with  granadoes,  that  a  dreadful  fcene  of  carnage  en- 
fucd,  in  which  the  decks  were  foon  covered  with  the 
dead  bodies  of  the  enemy,  feveral  of  which  the  board- 
ers, in  their  hurry  to  efcapc,  had  left  behind. 

CLOT-BIRD  :  a  fpecies  of  Fringilla.  See  Or- 
nithology Index. 

CLOTH,  in  commerce,  a  manufafture  made  of 
wool,  wove  in  the  loom. 

Cloths  are  of  diVers  qualities,  fine  or  coarfe.  The 
goodnefs  of  cloth,  according  to  fome,  confifts  in  the 
following  particulars  :  I.  That  the  wool  be  of  a  good 
quality,  and  well  dreffed.  2.  It  muft  be  equally  fpun, 
carefully  obferving  that  the  thread  of  the  warp  be 
finer  and  better  twilled  than  that  of  the  woof.  3.  The 
cloth  mull  be  well  wrought,  and  beaten  on  the  loom, 
fo  as  to  be  everywhere  equally  compaft.  4.  The 
■wool  muft  not  be  finer  at  one  end  of  the  piece  than  in 
the  reft.  5.  The  lifts  muft  be  fufficiently  ftrong,  of 
the  fame  length  with  the  ftuff,  and  muft  confift  of 
good  wool,  hair,  or  oftrich-feathers  ;  or,  what  is  ftill 
better,  of  Danith  dog's  hair.  6.  The  cloth  muft  be 
free  from  knots  and  other  imperfections.  7.  It  muft 
be  well  fcoured  with  fuller's  earth,  well  fulled  with 
the  beft  white  foap,  and  afterwards  washed  in  clear 
water.  8.  The  hair  or  nap  muft  be  well  drawn  out 
without  the  teazel,  without  being  too  much  opened. 
9.  It  mnft  be  fhorn  clofe  without  making  it  thread- 
bare. 10.  It  muft  be  well  dried.  11.  It  muft  not  be 
tenter-ftretched,    to    force  it  to    its  juft  dimenfions. 
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12.  It  muft  be  preffed  cold,  not  hot-pretTed,  the  latter 
being  very  injurious  to  woollen  cloth. 

Manufaduring  of  tvhite  Cloths  tvlnch  are  intended  far 
dyeing.  The  beft  wool  for  the  manufacturing  of  cloths 
are  thofe  of  England  and  Spairi,  efpecially  thofe  of 
Lincolnfliire  and  Segovia.  To  ufe  thofe  wools  to  the 
beft  advantage,  they  muft  be  fcoured,  by  putting  them 
into  a  liquor  fomewhat  more  than  lukewarm,  com- 
pofed  of  three  parts  fair  water  and  one  of  urine.  Af- 
ter the  wool  has  continued  long  enough  in  the  liquor 
to  foak,  and  dilTolve  the  greafe,  it  is  drained  and  well 
wa(hed  in  running-  water.  When  it  feels  dry,  and  has 
no  finell  but  the  natural  one  of  the  ftieep,  it  is  faid  to 
be  duly  fcoured. 

After  this,  it  is  hung  to  dry  in  the  (hade  ;  the  heat 
of  the  fun  making  it  har(h  and  inflexible  :  when  dry, 
it  is  beat  with  rods  upon  hurdles  of  wood,  or  on  cords, 
to  cleanfe  it  from  dull  and  the  grofler  filth  ;  the  more 
it  is  thus  beat  and  cleanfed,  the  fofter  it  becomes,  and 
the  better  forfpinning.  After  beating,  it  muft  be  well 
picked,  to  free  it  from  the  reft  of  the  filth  that  had 
efcaped  the  rods. 

It  is  now  in  a  proper  condition  to  be  oiled,  and 
carded  on  large  iron  cards  placed  flopewife.  Olive  oil 
is  efteemed  the  beft  for  this  purpofe  ;  one-fifth  of  which 
fhonld  be  ufed  for  the  wool  intended  for  the  woof,  and 
a  ninth  for  that  defigned  for  the  warp.  After  the 
wool  has  been  well  oiled,  it  is  given  to  the  fpinners, 
who  firft  card  it  on  the  knee,  with  fmall  fine  cards,  and 
then  fpin  it  on  the  wheel,  obferving  to  make  the  thread, 
of  the  warp  fmaller  by  one-third  than  that  of  the  woof, 
and  much  compadler  twifted. 

The  thread  thus  fpun,  is  reeled,  and  made  into 
fl^eins.  That  defigned  for  the  woof  is  wound  on  little 
tubes,  pieces  of  paper,  or  rufties,  fo  difpofed  as  that 
they  may  be  eafily  put  in  the  eye  of  the  fhuttle.  That 
for  the  warp  is  wound  on  a  kind  of  large  wooden 
bobbins,  to  difpofe  it  for  warping.  When  warped, 
it  is  ftiffened  with  fize  ;  the  beft  of  which  is  that  made 
of  (lireds  of  parchment  ;  and  when  dry,  is  given  to  the 
weavers,  who  mount  it  on  the  loom. 

The  warp  thus  mounted,  the  weavers,  who  are  two 
to  each  loom,  one  on  each  fide,  tread  alternately  on 
the  treddle,  firft  on  the  right  ftep,  and  then  on  the 
left,  which  raifes  and  lowers  the  threads  of  the  warp 
equally  ;  between  which  they  throw  tranfverfely  the 
(liuttle  from  the  one  to  the  other  ;  and  every  time 
that  the  (huttle  is  thus  thrown,  and  a  thread  of  the 
woof  inferted  within  the  warp,  they  ftrike  it  conjunft* 
ly  with  the  fame  frame,  wherein  is  faftened  the  comb 
or  reed,  between  whofe  teeth  the  threads  of  the  warp 
are  pafied,  repeating  the  ftroke  as  often  as  is  necel- 
fary. 

The  weavers  having  continued  their  work  till  the 
whole  warp  is  filled  with  the  woof,  the  cloth  is  fi- 
nifhed  ;  it  is  then  taken  off  the  loom  by  unrolling  it 
from  the  beam  whereon  it  had  been  rolled  in  propor- 
tion as  it  was  wove  ;  and  now  given  to  be  cleanfed  of 
the  knots,  ends  of  threads,  ftraws,  and  other  filtli,  which 
is  done  with  iron  nippers. 

In  this  condition  it  is  carried  to  the  fuUcry,  to  be 
fcoured  with  urine,  or  a  kind  of  potters  clay,  well 
fteeped  in  water,  put  along  with  the  cloth  in  the 
troiigh  wherein  it  is  fulled,    TUe  cloth  being  again 

cleared. 
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cleared  from  the  earth  or  urine,  is  returned  to  the 
former  hands  to  have  the  Icfler  filth,  fmali  draws,  &c. 
taken  off  as  before :  then  it  is  returned  to  the  fuller 
to  be  beat  and  fulled  with  hot  water,  wherein  a 
fuitable  quantity  of  foap  has  been  difTolved  ;  after  ful- 
ling, it  is  taken  out  to  be  fmoothed  or  pulled  by  the 
lilts  lengthwife,  to  take  out  the  wrinkles,  crevices, 
&c. 

The  fmoothin^  is  repeated  every  two  hours,  till 
the  fulling  be  finilhed,  and  the  cloth  brought  to  its 
proper  breadth  ;  aft-r  which  it  is  waflied  in  clear  wa- 
ter, to  purge  it  of  the  foap,  and  j^iven  wet  to  the 
carders  to  raife  the  hair  or  nap  on  the  fight  fide  with 
the  thiftle  or  weed.  After  this  preparation,  the  cloth- 
worker  takes  the  cloth,  and  gives  it  its  firit  cut  or 
(hearing  ;  then  the  carders  refume  it,  and  after  wet- 
ting, give  it  as  many  more  courfes  with  the  teazle, 
as  the  quality  of  the  fluff  requires,  always  obferving 
to  begin  againll  the  grain  of  the  hair,  and  to  end  with 
it ;  as  alfo  to  begin  with  a  fmoother  thiftle,  proceed- 
ing Hill  with  one  fliarper  and  fharper,  as  far  as  the  fixth 
degree. 

After  thefe  operations,  the  cloth  being  dried,  is  re- 
turned to  the  cloth-worker,  who  flicers  it  a  fecond 
time,  and  returns  it  to  the  carders,  who  repeat  their 
operation  as  before,  till  the  nap  be  well  ranged  on  the 
furface  of  the  cloth,  from  one  end  of  the  piece  to  the 
other. 

The  cloth  thus  wove,  fcoured,  napped,  and  fliorn,  is 
feut  to  the  dyer ;  when  tlyed,  it  is  wafiied  in  fair  wa- 
ter, and  the  worker  takes  it  again  wet  as  it  is,  lays  the 
nap  with  a  brndi  on  the  table,  and  hangs  it  on  the 
tenters,  where  it  is  if  rclched  both  in  length  and  breadth 

_  _  o 

fnfficientlv  to  fmooth  it,  let  it  fquare,  and  bruig  it  to 
its  proper  dimenfions,  without  draining  it  too  much  ; 
obferving  to  brufh  it  afrefti,  tlie  way  of  the  nap,  wliilC 
a  little  moid,  on  the  tenters. 

When  quite  drr,  the  cloth  is  taken  off  the  tenters, 
and  brudied  again  on  the  table,  to  finifh  the  laying  of 
the  nap  ;  after  which  it  is  folded,  and  laid  cold  under 
a  prefs,  to  make  it  perfecl;ly  fmooth  and  even,  and  give 
it  a  glofs. 

Laftly,  the  cloth  being  taken  out  of  the  prefs,  and 
the  papers,  &c.  for  gloffing  it  removed,  it  is  in  a  con- 
dition for  fale  or  ufe.  With  regard  to  the  manufac-  . 
ture  of  mixt  cloths,  or  thofe  wherein  the  wools  arc 
fird  dyed,  and  t'len  mixt,  fpun,  and  wove  of  the  co- 
lours intended,  tiic  procefs,  escept  what  relates  to 
the  colour,  is  moftly  the  fame  with  that  juH  repre- 
fentcd. 

Ci.oTH  tmvie  from  Vc^elable  Filaments.  See  Bark 
and  Filaments. 

IncomhuJl'ihU  Cj.oiH.     See  Asrestos. 

CLOTHO,  the  younged  of  the  three  Parcse,  daugh- 
ters of  Jupiter  and  Themis.  She  was  fuppofcd  to 
prefide  over  the  moment  that  we  arc  born.  She  held 
the  diftaff  in  her  hand,  and  fpun  the  thread  of  life, 
whence  her  name  ,:>.i..'>!,»,  to  fpiii.  She  was  reprcfented 
wearing  a  crown  with  ieven  ilars,  and  covered  witli  a 
variegated  robe. 

CLOUD,  a  collecllon  of  vapours  fufpendod  in  ll>e 
atmofphere. 

That  the  clouds   are   formed  from   the  aqueous   va- 

ujj.'pours,   which   before  were   fo   cloftly  united  with   tiie 

atmofphere  as  to  be  invilible,  is  tuiiverfally  allowed  ; 
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but  it  is  no  e»fy  matter   to  account  for  the  long  conti-     Cloud, 
nuance  of  fome  very  opaque  clouds  without  didolving  ;         • 
or  to  give   a   reafon  why  the  vapours,   when  they  have 
once  begun  to  condenfe,   do  not  continue   to  do  fo  till 
they  at  laft  fall  to  the  ground   in   the   form  of  rain  or 
fnow,    &c.      Tlie   general   caufe   of   the   formation   of 
clouds,   it  has  been  fuppofed,  is  a  feparation  of  the  la- 
tent heat  from  the  water  of  which    the   vapour  is  coni- 
pofed.     Theconfequenceof  this'eparation  muft  be  the 
condenfation  of  that  vapour,  in    fome   degree  at  lead  ; 
in  fuch  cafe,   it  will  fird  appear  as  a   fmoke,  mid,   or 
fog  ;  which,  if  interpofed  betwixt  the   fun   and  earth, 
will  form  a  cloud  ;  and   tiie   fame  caufes  continuing  to 
aft,  the  cloud  will  produce  rain  or  fnow.      But  though 
tiie  feparation  of  this  latent  heat  in  a  certain  degree  is 
the  immediate  caufe  of  the  formation  of  clouds,  the  re- 
mote cavife,  or  the  changes  produced  in  the  atmofphere, 
wherebv  luch  a   feparation  may  be  induced,   are   much 
more  difficult    to   be   difcovered.      In  common  obferva- 
tion,  we  i'ee  that  vapour   is  mod  powerfully  condenfed         j 
by  cold  fubdances,   fuch   as   metals,   water,    &c.      But  Xot  aUvajfji 
cold  alone  cannot  in  all  cafes  caufe  the  condenfation  of  owirg  to 
the  atmofpherical  vapours,  othcrwife  the  nights  behov-"*'"^* 
ed   to   be  always  foggy  or  cloudy,  owing   to   the   va- 
pours,  raifed  throughout   the   day  by  the  heat  of  the 
fun,   being   condenfed   by  the  fuperior  coldnefs  of  the 
night.      Great  rains  will  happen  in  very  warm  weather, 
when  the  union  of   the  vapours  with  the  atmofphere 
ought  lather  to  be  promoted  than  didblved,  if  cold  was 
the  only  agent  in  their  condenfation.      The  ferenity  of 
the  atmofphere,  alfo,  in  the  mod  fevere  frods,  abun- 
dantly diows  that  iom.e  other  caufe  befiJes  mere  heat 
or  cold  is  concerned   in  the  formation  of  clouds,  and 
condenfation  of  tlic  atmofpherical  vapours.  5 

The  elecfric  fluid  is  now  fo  generally  admitted  as  Electricity 
an  agent  in  all  the  great  operations  of  nature,  that  it  P''°l'^^Iy 
is  no  wonder  to  find  the  formation  of  clouds  attributed 
to  it.  This  hath  accordingly  been  given  by  S.  Bec- 
caria  as  the  caufe  of  the  formation  of  all  clouds  what- 
foever,  whether  of  tiumder,  rain,  hail,  or  fnow.  The 
fird,  he  thinks,  are  produced  by  a  very  great  power  of 
eleftricity,  and  the  others  by  one  more  moderate.  But 
tluuigh  it  is  certain  that  all  clouds,  or  even  fogs  and 
rain,  ,-.re  electrified  in  fome  degree,  it  dill  remains  a 
(juedion,  whether  the  clouds  are  foimed  in  confequence 
of  the  vapour  whereof  they  are  compofed  being  firft 
electrified,  or  whether  they  become  electrified  in  coii- 
fequence  of  its  being  fird  feparatod  from  the  atmo- 
fphere, and  in  fome  meafure  condenfed.  Tills  hath 
not  yet,  as  far  as  we  know,  been  afcertalued  by  the 
experiments  of  Beccaria,  or  any  other  pcrfon  ;  and  in- 
deed, notvvithdanding  the  multitude  of  eleftrical  dif- 
coveiics  that  have  lately  been  made,  there  feems  to  be 
little  or  no  foundation  for  afcertaining  it.  F.leiSricity 
is  known  to  be  in  many  cafes  a  promoter  of  evapora- 
tion ;  but  no  experiments  have  yet  been  brought  to 
prove  that  eledrified  air  parts  with  its  moidure  more 
readily  than  fuch  as  is  not  electrified  ;  fo  that,  till  the 
properties  of  electrified  air  are  farther  invedigated,  it  is 
inipofiible  to  lay  down  any  rational  theory  ot  the  for- 
mation of  clouds  upon  this  principle.  j 

But  whether  the  clouds  arc  pioduced,  i.e.  the  in- Clouds  of-, 
vifible  vapours  floating  in  tlie  atmofphere  condenfed  ten  fwodi- 
fo  as  to  become  vifible,  by  means  of  electricity  or  not,E"'"?y  ^' 
it  is  certain  that  they  do  contain  the  electric  fluid  iu  *'^'"  ''  ' 
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pvodyious  3;k1  iiiconceivaljlc  ijuaiititie^,  nud  mariv  very 
terrible  and  dc-ftructive  phenomena  have  btjen  occa- 
fioned  by  clouds  very  iiiglily  ek-ttriiieJ.  The  mod  ex- 
traordinary iiiibjiice  of  this  kind  perhaps  on  record 
happc:ied  in  t!ie  illaiid  of  Java,  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  in 
Aujjufl  1771.  Oil  the  nth  of  that  month,  at  mid- 
night, a  brig-ht  cloud  was  obfei"ved  covering-  a  moun- 
tain in  the  diftrict  called  Chuuhon.  and  at  the  fame  time 
feveral  reports  w^re  hoard  like  thoie  of  a  gun,  The 
people  v>!io  dwelt  upon  the  upper  parts  of  the  moun- 
tain not  being  able  to  fiy  fail  enough,  a  great  part 
of  the  cloud,  ahnofl  three  leagues  in  circumference, 
detached  itfclf  undpr  them,  aad  was  feen  at  a  dif- 
tance  nilng-  and  failing  like  tlie  waves  of  the  Tea,  an  ] 
emitting  globes  of  fire  fo  luminous,  that  the  ni^ht  be- 
came as  clear  as  day.  Tiie  effects  of  it  were  afto- 
n^fliing;  every  thing  was  deilroyed  for  feven  leagnos 
^ound  ;  the  houfes  were  dt.-moli(hed  ;  plantations  were 
buried  in  the  earth;  and  2l.p  people  ioil  their  lives, 
bcfidco    IjDO    head    of   cattle,  and   a  vaft    number   of 

6  horfes,  goats,  &c. 

By  Mpiher  Another  inftance  of  a  very  dellruftive  cloud,  the 
"^'"'•■'''^''^cleftric  qualities  of  which  will  at  prefent  fcarcely  be 
doubted,  is  related  by  Mr  Brydone,  in  his  Tour 
tiirbugh  Malta.  It  appeared  on  the  2yth  of  Oflober 
1757.  About  three  quarters  of  an  h.our  after  midnight, 
there  was  feen  to  the  iouth-we.1  of  the  city  of  Melita, 
ii  great  black  cloud,  which,  as  it  approached,  changed 
its  colour,  till  at  lafl  it  became  like  a  flame  of  tire 
mixed  with  black  fmolie.  A  dreadful  uoife  was  heard 
on  its  approach,  which  alarmed  the  whole  city.  It 
pafled  ever  the  port,  and  came  firft  on  an  Engliili  Ihip, 
which  in  an  inilant  was  torn  in  pieces,  and  nothing 
left  but  the  hulk  ;  part  of  the  mails,  fails,  and  cord- 
age, were  carried  to  a  corifidei-able  dillance  along  wit'.i 
the  cloud.  The  fmall  boats  and  felloques  that  fell  in 
its'way  were  all  broken  to  pieces  and  funk.  The  noife 
increaled,  and  became  more  frightful.  A  fentinel,  ter- 
rified at  its  approach,  ran  into  his  box  ;  but  both  he 
and  it  were  lifted  up  and  carried  into  the  fea,  where  he 
perifhcd.  It  then  traverfed  a  confiderable  part  of  the 
city,  and  laid  in  ruins  almoft  every  thing  that  ftood  in 
its  way.  Several  houfes  were  laid  level  with  the 
.    '  ground,  and  it  did  not  leave  one  fteeple  in  its  pafiage. 

The  bells  of  fome  of  them,  togctlier  with  the  fpircs, 
were  carried  to  a  cor.!idcral>le  diftance ;  tbe  roofs  of 
the  churches  demoliflied  aud  beat  down,  iScc.  It  went 
off  at  the  north-eail  point  of  the  city,  and  demolilhir.g 
•  the  light-lioufe,  is  faid  to  have  mounted  up  into  the 
air  with  a  frightful  noife  ;  and  pafled  over  the  fea  to 
Sicily,  where  it  toi-e  up  fome  trees,'  and  did  other  da- 
mage ;  but  nothing  conliderable,  as  its  fury  iiad  been 
moftly  fpeut  at  Malta.  The  number  of  killed  and 
wounded  amounted  to  near  200;  and  the  lofs  of  fhip- 
ping,  &c.  was  very  confiderable. 

The  effecls  of  thunder-ftorms,  and  the  vaft  quantity 
of  ele6lricity  collected  in  the  clouds  which  produce 
thefc  llorms,  are  fo  well  known,  that  it  is  fnperfluous 
to  mention  them.  It  appears,  however,  that  even 
thefe  clouds  are  not  fo  highly  eleftrilied  as  to  produce 

7  their  fatal  effedls  on  thofe  who  are  immerfed   in   them. 


\}cud. 


iiiifchief.     We  have,  however,  only  the  following  in- 
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llance  o:\  record,  of  any  pcrfor.s  b'-ig  immerfad  in  the  C!ou>I. 
body  of  a  thunjer-cloud.  Profcflbr  Suuffure  and  young  '  v™-"' 
Mr  Jalabevt,  when  travelling  over  one  of  tl;e  high  Alps, 
were  caught  among  clouds  of  this  kind  ;  and,  to  their 
aftonilliment,  found  their  bodies  fo  full  of  eled rical  file, 
that  fjjontaneous  flarties  darted  from  their  fing'--rs  with 
a  crackling  fioiie,  and  the  fame  kind  of  feniation  as 
whei  Itrongly  eleilritied  by  art.  g 

The  height  of  clouds  in  general  is  not  great  ;  the  Height  of 
fummits  cf  very  high  mountains  being  commonly  quite  t'li;  clouds, 
free  from  them,  as  Mr  Brydone  experienced  in  his  jour- 
ney up  Mount  jlitna  j  but  thole  which  are  mod  high- 
ly eleftrilied  deicend  lowci!:,  their  height  beiu'^-  often 
not  above  feven  or  eight  hundred  yards  above  the 
ground  ;  nay,  fomcilmes  thiu-.der-clouds  appear  aClu- 
ally  to  touch  the  -j'tiuud  with  one  of  their  edjres  *  :  •  o„  n-, 
but  th_'  generality  of  clouds  are  fufpenJed  at  the  lieighta-.r. 
of  a  mile,  or  little  more,  above  the  earth.  Some, 
however,  have  imagined  them  to  arife  to  a  moft  incre- 
dible and  e;;travagarit  height.  Maignan  of  Thouloufe, 
in  his  Treatife  of  Pcrfpec\ive,  p.  9?,  gives  an  account 
of  an  exceeding  bright  little  cloud  that  appeared  at 
midnight  in  the  month  of  Auguft,  whicli  fpread  itfelf 
almoll  as  far  as  the  zenith.  He  fays  that  tile  fame 
thing  was  alfo  obferved  at  Rome  ;  and  from  thence 
concludes  that  the  cloud  was  a  collection  of  vapours 
raifed  beyond  the  projeiftiou  of  the  earth's  (hado.v, 
and  of  confequence  illuminated  by  means  of  the  fun. 
This,  however,  can  by  no  means  be  credited  ;  and  it 
is  much  more  probable  thut  this  cloud  owed  its  fplen- 
dor  to  electricity,  thun  to  the  rcflecflion  of  tlie  lolar 
beams.  9 

In  the  evenings  after  funfet,  and  mornings  before  Their  vari- 
funrife,  we  often  obferve  the  clouds  tinged  with  beau-°"'  colours 
tiful  colours.  They  are  moftly  red;  fometimes  q.^""'"''"' 
range,  yellow,  or  purple;  more -rarely  bluifli  ;  and 
feldom  or  never  green.  The  reafon  of  this  variety  of 
colours,  according  to  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  is  the  differ- 
ent iize  of  the  globules  into  which  the  vapous  are  con- 
denfed.  This  is  controverted  by  Mr  MelviUe,  who 
thinks  that  the  clouds  rcfleci  the  lun's  ligiit  precifely 
as  it  is  tranfmitted  to  them  through  the  atmofphere. 
T!;is  reflcfts  the  moll  refrangible  rays  in  the  grcateft 
quantity  ;  and  therefore  ought  to  tranfmit  the  leait  re- 
frangible ones,  red,  orange,  and  yellow  to  the  clouds, 
"  which  accordingly  appear  moft  ufnally  of  thofe  colours. 
In  this  opinion  he  was  greatly  confirmed  by  obfervmg, 
when  he  was  in  Switzerland,  that  the  faovvy  fummits 
of  the  Alps  turned  more  and  more  reddifh  after  funfet, 
in  the  fame  manner  as  the  clouds  ;  and  lie  imagines,  that 
the  fem.itranfparency  of  tiie  clouds,  and  the  obliquity 
of  their  fituation,  lend  to  make  the  colours  in  ihein 
much  more  rich  and  copious  than  thofe  on  the  tops  of 
fnowy  mountains.  j^ 

Tlie  motions  of  the   clouds,  though    fometimes   di- Of  the  mo- 
reeled  by  the  wind,  are  not  always  fo,  eipecially  whentionbof 
thunder  is  about  to  enfue.      In  this  caft  they  feem  to*^'""*^** 
move  very  llowly,  and  often  to  be  abfolutciy  ll.itionary 
for  fome  time.      The   reafon  of  this   moll  probably  is, 
that  they  are  impelled   by  two  oppofite   ilreams  of  air 
nearly  of  equal  ilrength  ;  by  which  means  their  velo- 
city is  greatly  retarded.      In  fuch  cafes  bc^th  the  aerial 
currents  feem  to  afcend  to  a  very  confiderable  height  ; 
for  Meff.  Charles  and  Roberts,  when   endcavourm  ;  to 
avoid  a  thunder-cloud  in  one  of  their  aerial   voyages, 

could 
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C'.otJ.  cnu'.d  (I'd  no  altci-atio.i  in  thj  caune  of  t'-iC  ci;.rei!t, 
-—Y—"- ■  though  they  afcenilcJ  to  the  height  of  4000  feet  frcni 
the  furface  of  the  earth.  In  fume  cafes  the  motio  is 
of  the  clouds  evidently  depend  on  their  electricity,  in- 
dependent of  any  current  of  air  whatever.  Thus,  in 
a  calm  and  warm  day,  we  often  fee  fmall  clouds  meet- 
incf  each  other  in  oppofite  directions,  and  letting  out 
from  fuch  (hort  diftances,  that  we  cannot  luppofe  any 
oppofite  winds  to  be  the  caufe.  Thefe  cloud's,  when 
they  meet,  inftead  of  forming  a  larger  one,  become  mucli 
lefs,  and  fometimec  vanifh  altogether  ;  a  circuniftance 
undoubtedly  owing  to  the  difcharge  of  oppofite  elec- 
tricities into  each  other.  This  lerves  alio  to  throw 
fome  light  on  the  true  caufe  of  the  formation  of  clouds  ; 
for  if  two  clouds  eleftrified,  the  one  pofitively  and  the 
other  negatively,  deftroy  each  other  in  coutacl  ;  it 
follows,  that  any  quantity  of  vapaur  fufpended  in  the 
atmolphcre,  while  :t  retains  its  natural  quantity  of 
eleclricity,  remains  iRvifible,  but  becomes  a  clo;;d  v.'hen 
eleclnfied  either  p/us  or  minus.  A  difficulty,  however, 
flill  occurs  ;  viz.  in  what  manner  a  fmall  quantity  of 
vapour  furrounded  hy  an  immenfe.  ocean  of  the  fame 
kind  of  matter,  can  acquire  either  more  or  lefs  eletlri- 
city  than  that  which  furrounds  it  ;  and  this  indeed  we 
feem  not  as  yet  to  have  any  data  to  folve  in  a  fatisfac- 
torv  manner. 

The  (hapes  of  the  clouds  are  likewife  undoubtedly 
owing  to  their  electricity  ;  for  in  thofe  feafons  in  wh'ch 
a  great  commotion  has  been  excited  in  the  atmofphe- 
ricii!  eleclricitv,  ve  fhall  perc-  ive  the  clouds  aliuinnig 
ftrange  and  whimfical  fliapes,  which  vary  ahnoll  every 
moment.  This,  as  well  as  the  meeting  of  fmall  clouds 
in  the  air,  and  vaniihir.g  upon  contact:,  is  an  almoil  in- 
fallible figfn  of  thunder. 

,  Befidcs  the  pheiiomena  of   thunder,    rain,    &c,   the 

,onnec-         ,  .     .'^        ,  '         ^ '      ^ 

ion  of  the  ciou'ds   are   i::tunately   conr.ectca  with   thoie   01   wind, 

louds  with  and   always  affume   a   particular   fhape,   when   a  ftrong 
villi  continued  wind  is  about  to  enfue  ;  though  it  is  remark- 

able, that  in  the  ftrongeft  winds  ue  (hail  often  obferve 
them  Itationary.  Sometimes  alfo,  on  the  approach  of 
a  cloud,  we  dial!  find  a  fudden  and  violent  guil  of  wind 
arife  ;  and  at  othecf,  the  wind,  though  violent  before, 
fliall  ceafe  on  the  approach  of  a  cloud,  and  recover  its 
Ibrength  as  foon  as  the  cloud  is  paft.  This  connection 
of  the  clouds  witii  wind  is  mod  remarkable  in  moun- 
tainous countries,  when  the  peaks  are  fufficiently  high 
to  h?.ve  their  tops  involved  in  clouds.  A  very  remark- 
able mountain  of  this  ki.id  is  met  with  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  from  the  clouds  on  vvhofe  top,  accord- 
ing to  the  relations  of  travellers,  the  winds  iliue  forth 
as  if  they  had  been  confined  in  a  bag  ;  and  fomelhing 
fimilar  has  been  obferved  of  mountains  in  other  parts  of 
the  world.  ■ 

The  ufes  of  the  clouds  are  evident  ;  as  from  them 
proceeds  the  rain  which  refrefhes  the  earth  ;  and  with- 
out which,  according  to  the  prefent  fyftcm  of  nature, 
the  whole  furfice  of  the  earth  muft  be  a  mere  defert. 
They  are  likewife  of  great  ufe  a-^  a  fcreen  interpofed 
between  the  earth  and  the  fcorching  rays  of  the  fun, 
which  are  often  fo  powerful  as  to  detlroy  the  grafs  and 
other  tender  vegetables.  In  the  more  fecret  operations 
of  nature  alfo,  where  the  eleftrical  fiuid  is  concerned, 
the' clouds  bear  a  principal  Ihare  ;  and  ferve  cfpecfilly 
as  a  medium  for  conveying  that  fluid  from  the  atmo- 
fphere  into  the  earth,  and  from  the  earth  into  the  at- 
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mofpliere  ;  in  doing  which,  when  eleftrified  to  a  grc:it  Ciove-trre 
degree,  they  fometimes    produce  very  terrible  cffeds  ; 
of  v.hich  i[iflanccs  have  been  already  given.  ^ 

CLOVE-TREE.  See  Caryophyllvs,  Bota.vv  /o 
dcx. 

Clove,  a  term  ufed  in  weights  of  wool.  Seven 
pounds  make  a  clove.  In  Effe.'i,  eight  pounds  of 
chccfc  and  butter  go  to  the  clove, 

CcorE  July-JJoivcr.  bee  Ijianthus,  Botany  In- 
dcx. 

CLOVER-GRASS.  See.TRiroLiUiM,  BotaSy  In- 
dex, and  Agriculture  Index. 

CLOUGirl,  or  Draught,  in  commerce,  an  allow- 
ance  of  two  pounds  in  every  hundred  weight  for  the 
turn  of  the  fcale,  that  the  commodity  may  hold  out 
weight  when  fold  out  by  retail. 

CLOVIO,  Giorgio  Giuho,  hiltory  and  portrait 
painter,  was  born  in  Sclavonia,  in  14^1).  Having  in 
the  early  part  of  his  youth  applied  hinifelf  to  literature, 
his  genius  prompted  him  to  purfae  the  art  of  paintinn; 
for  a  profefTion  ;  and  at  1 8  years  of  age  he  went  to 
Rome,  where  he  fpent  tliree  years  to  perfed;  his  hand 
in  drawing,  and  devoted  himfelf  entirely  to  painting 
in  miniature.  His  knowledge  of  colouring  was  efta- 
bliflied  by  the  inftructions  of  Julio  Romano,  and  his 
tafte  of  compofition  and  defign  was  founded  on  the  ob- 
fervations  he  made  on  the  works  of  Michael  An;;cIo 
Buonaroti.  By  thofe  afliftances  he  arrived  at  fuch 
a  degree  of  excellence  in  portrait  as  well  as  in  hiftorr, 
that  in  the  former  he  was  accou;!ted  equal  to  Titian, 
and  in  the  latter  not  inferior  to  Buonaroti.  He  died 
in  1,-8.  His  works  are  exceedingly  valuable,  aid 
are  at  this  day  numbered  among  the  curiofities  of  Rome. 
Vafari,  who  had  ieen  the  wonderful  performances  of 
Clovio,  with  inexpreffible  aftoniiiiiaent,  enumerates 
many  of  his  portraits  and  hiilorical  compofitions,  and 
feems  to  be  alnioft  at  a  lois  for  language  fufficiently  ex- 
preffive  of  their  merit.  He  mentions  two  or  three 
pitlures  on  which  the  artill  had  bellowed  the  labour 
of  nine  years  ;  but  the  principal  picture  reprefented 
Nimrod,  building  the  Tower  of  Babel  ;  which  was  fo 
exquifitely  fi:ufned,  and  lo  perfeifl  in  all  its  parts,  that 
it  leenied  quite  inconceivable  how  the  eye  or  the  pen- 
cil could  execute  it.  He  fays  it  is  irapoffiblc  to  ima- 
gine any  thing  fo  admirably  cu.-iov.s  ;  whether  one  con- 
ilders  the  elegance  of  the  attitudes,  the  richnefs  of  the 
coniimfition,  the  delicacy  of  the  naked  figures,  the 
pel  fpettive- proportion  ot  the  objedfs,  the  tender  di- 
ftances, the  fcenery,  the  buildings,  or  other  ornaments  ; 
for  every  part  is  beautiful  and  inimitable.  He  alfu 
takes  notice  of  a  iin'rle  ant  introduced  in  one  of  the 
•pictures  of  this  mailer  ;  which,  though  exceedingly  and 
incredibly  fmall,  is  yet  fo  perfect,  that  even  the  moll 
minute  member  was  as  dillinft  as  if  it  had  been  painted 
of  the  natural  llze. 

CLOVIS  I.  was  the  real  founder  of  the  French  mo- 
narchy ;  for  he  was  the  firft  conqueror  of  the  feveral 
provinces  of  Gaul,  pofTefFed  before  his  time  by  the  Ro- 
mans, Germans,  and  Goths.  Thefe  he  united  to  the 
then  fcanty  dominions  of  France,  removed  the  feat  of 
government  from  Soillbns  to  Paris,  and  made  this  the 
capital  of  his  new  kingdom.  He  ihed  in  511,  in  thp 
46th  year  of  his  age  and  51  ft  of  his  reign.  See  (Hifl. 
of)  Frasce. 

CLOUrS,  in   Gunnery,  are  thin  plates  of  iron  nail- 
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ed  on  that  part  of  tlie  axle-tree  of  a  gun-carriage  which 
comes  throujli  the  nave,  and  tiirougti  which  the  linfpiii 
goes. 

CLOYNE,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of 
Cork  and  province  of  Munller.  W.  Long.  S.  o. 
N.  Lat.  jt.  40.  It  is  bu^.  a  fmall  place,  though  an 
epifcopal  refidence.  A  church  was  built,  and  a  biihop-- 
ric  eredled  here,  by  St  Colman,  who  died  on  the  4th 
of  November  604;  and  in  707  an  abb^y  was  alfo 
founded  here.  In  14^0,  the  bifnopric  was  united  to 
that  of  Cork  ;  and  the  union  continued  till  the  l  r  th 
oi  November  16^8,  when  Dr  George  Synge  was  con- 
fecrated  biihop  of  Cloyne  ;  fmce  which  time  this  ft-e 
has  been  governed  by  its  own  prelates,  one  of  whom 
vas  the  celebrated  Berkeley.  This  fee  is  not  taxed  in 
the  king's  books  ;  but  is  now  reputed  to  be  worth 
.2500I.  a-year.  The  chapter  of  Cloyne  is  compofed  of 
a  dean,  chapter,  chancellor,  treafurer,  an  archdeacon, 
and  fourteen  prebendaries.  The  diocefe  is  divided  in- 
to four  rural  deaneries,  and  the  collegiate  church  of  St 
Mary  of  Youghal  is  united  to  the  bilhopric.  The  ca- 
thedral is  a  decent  Gothic  building.  The  nave  is  a- 
bout  1  20  feet  long  ;  having  lateral  aifles,  befidcs  the 
<Tois  allies,  divided  by  Gothic  arches,  five  on  each 
fide.  In  the  choir  there  is  an  excellent  organ.  The 
billiop's  palace,  which  was  rebuilt  at  the  beginning  of 
the  prefent  century,  is  large  and  convenient.  To  the 
north-weft  of  Cloyne  is  a  reputed  holy  well,  dedfcated 
to  St  Colman,  which  is  much  frequented  on  the  24th  of 
November,  being  the  patron  day. 

CLUE  OF  A  SAIL,  the  lower  corner  ;  and  hence 

Civi-Gartjets  are  a  fort  of  tackles  faftcned  to  the 
clues,  or  lower  corners  of  the  mainfail  or  forefail,  to 
trufs  them  up  to  the  yard  as  occafion  requires,  which 
is  ufually  termed  chicing  up  the  fails. 

CivE-Lincs  are  for  the  fame  purpofe  as  clue-garnets  ; 
only  that  the  latter  are  confined  to  the  courfes,  where- 
as the  former  are  common  to  all  tiie  fquare  fails.  See 
thefe  ropes  as  reprefentcd  in  the  article  Ship. 

CLUNIA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  principal  town 
of  the  Hither  Spain,  a  Roman  colony,  with  a  conven- 
tu3  juridicus,  on  the  Durius,  to  the  welt  of  Numantia, 
•Now  Corunna  del  Conde. 

CLUNIUM,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  town  of  Cor- 
-fica,  near  Ballia.     Now  St  Catharine. 

CLUNY,  or  CLUGNY,  a  celebrated  abbey  of  Bene- 
dictine monks,  in  a  city  of  that  name  ;  bemg  the  head 
or  chief  of  a  congregation  denominated  from  them. 

It  is  fituated  ia  the  Mafonnois,  a  little  province  of 
France,  on  the  river  Gione  ;  and  was  founded  by 
William  duke  of  Berry  and  Aquitain  ;  or,  as  others 
fay,  by  the  abbot  Bernon,  fupported  by  that  duke,  in 
the  year  91G. 

Tliis  abbey  was  anciently  fo  very  fpacious  and  mag- 
nificent, that  in  1245,  ^fter  the  holding  of  the  firil 
-council  of  Lyons,  Pope  Innocent  IV.  went  to  Cltiny, 
accompanied  with  the  two  patriarchs  of  Antioch  and 
Conibuitinople,  12  cardinals,  3  archbifttops,  15  bifliops, 
and  a  great  number  of  abbots  ;  who  were  all  enter- 
tained, without  one  of  the  monks  being  put  out  of 
thiir  place;  though  S.  Louis,  Q.  Blanche  his  mother, 
tiie  duke  of  Artois  his  brother,  and  his  filler,  tlie  em- 
peror of  Conftantinople,  the  foiis  of  the  kings  of  Ar- 
ragon  and   Caftilo,  the   duke  of  Burgundy,  fi.x  cou.ns:, 
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and  a  great  number  of  lords,   with  all  their  retinues,     Clupea 
were  there  at  the  fame  time.  "~~~v— ' 

Cluny,  at  its  firft  erection,  was  put  under  the  im- 
mediate  protection  of  the  apoftolic  fee,  with  exprefs 
prohibition  to  all  fecular  and  ecclefiallic  powers,  to  dif- 
turb  the  monks  in  the  poflefilons  of  their  cffefts,  or 
the  election  of  their  abbot.  By  this  they  pretended 
to  be  exempted  from  the  jurifdiftion  of  bifliops  ;  which 
at  length  gave  the  hint  to  other  abbeys  to  infill  on  the 
fame. 

Cluny  is  the  head  of  a  very  numerous  and  extenfive 
congregation  :  in  effedl,  it  was  the  firll  congregation 
of  divers  monafteries  united  under  one  chief,  fo  as  only 
to  conftitute  one  body,  or,  as  they  call  it,  one  order, 
that  ever  arofe. 

This  order  of  monks  was  brought  into  England  by 
William  earl  of  W'arren,  fon-in-law  to  William  th- 
Conqueror,  who  built  a  houfe  for  them  at  Lewis  ia 
Sufiex  about  the  yxar  1077.  There  were  27  priories 
and  fells  of  this  order  in  England,  which  .\-ere  govern- 
ed by  foreigners,  afterwards  made  denizens. 

CLUPEA,  or  Herring,  in  Ichthyology,  a  genus 
belonging  to  the  order  of  abdominales.  The  upper  jaw 
is  furnifiied  with  a  ferrated  myftache  ;  the  branchioilege 
membrane  Iras  eight  rays;  a  fcaly  ferrated  line  runs 
along  the  belly  from  the  head  to  the  tail  ;  and  the 
belly-fins  have  frequently  nine  rays.  There  are  1 1 
fpecies,  viz. 

I.  The  harengus,  or  common  herring,  has  no  fpots, 
and  the  under  jaw  is  longer  than  the  upper  one.  A 
herring  dies  immediately  after  it  is  taken  out  of  the 
water  ;  whence  the  proverb  arifes,  As  dead  as  a  her- 
ring. The  meat  is  everywhere  in  great  eileeni,  being 
fat,  foft,  and  delicate  ;  efpecially  if  it  is  drelFed  as  foon 
as  eaught,  for  then  it  is  incomparably  better  than  on  the 
next  day. 

The  herring  was  unknown  to  the  ancients.  Not- 
withftanding  the  words  ;k'»^'"«  and  imm;  are  by  tranfla- 
tors  rendered  hale:,  the  charafters  given  to  thofe  fifh 
are  common  to  fuch  nunibci-s  of  different  fpecies  as  ren- 
der it  iinpofTible  to  fay  which  they  intended.  r 

Herrings  are  fouBid  from  the  higheil   northern  lati- Herrings^ 
tudes    yet  known,    as  low  as    the    northern  coails  of)^'>"* 
France  ;  and  except  one  inftance,  brought  by  Dod,  of 
a  few  being  once  taken   in   the  bay  of  Tangier,  none 
are  ever  found  more   foutherly.     They  are  met  with 
in  vaft  fhoals  on  the  coall  of  America,  as  low  as  Ca- 
rolina.    In   Chefapeak-bay  is  an   annual  inundation  of 
thofe  fiih,  which   cover   the   (hore  in  fuch  quantities  as 
to  become  a  nuifance.      W^e  find  them  again  in  the  feas 
of   Kamtfchatka,  and  probably  they  reach  .Japan  ;  for 
Kempfer  mentions,  in  his  account  of  the  filh   of  that 
country,  fonie  that  are  congenerous.     The  great  win- 
ter rendezvous  of  the  herring  is  within  the  ar£tic  circle  : 
there   they  continue   for   many  months  in   order   to  re- 
cruit themfelves  after  the  fatigue  of  fpawning  ;  the  feas 
within  that   fpace  fwarming   with   infeft   food  in  a  far 
greater   degree    than    thofe   of   our    wanner   latitudes. 
This  mighty  army  begins  to  put  itfelf  in  motion  in  the  [„,„,jnf(. ' 
fpring  ;  we  diftinguifh   this  vail   body   by  that   name ;  (lioals  of 
for  the   word  herring    comes  from   the   German  i«r,  them. 
"  an  army,"  to  exprefs   their  numbers.     They  begin 
to   appear   off  the   Shetland  illes  in  April  and  May  ; 
thefe  are  only  the  forerunners  of  the  g'aud  ihoal  whi'ch 
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"Iiipea.    c  .mcs   in   June  ;   and   their  appearance   is  marked  by 
— '""^  certain  figns,  by  the  numbers  of  birds,  fuch  asgar.ncts 
and  others  which  follow  to  prey  on   them;  but  when 
^  the   main   body  approaches,  its   breadth   and   depth   is 

fuch  as  to  alter  the  appearance  of  the  very  ocean.  It 
is  divided  into  diftinft  columns  of  five  or  fix  miles  in 
length,  and  three  or  four  in  breadth,  and  they  drive 
the  water  before  thcai  with  a  kind  of  rippling  :  fome- 
times  they  fink  for  the  fpace  of  ten  or  fifteen  minutes, 
and  then  rife  again  to  the  furface  ;  and  in  fine  wea- 
ther refleft  a  variety  of  fplendid  colours  like  a  field  of 
the  moil  precious  gems  ;  in  which,  or  rather  in  a  much 
more  valuable,  light  ihould  this  llupondous  gift  of  Pro- 
vidence be  confidered  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Britilh 
ifles. 

The  firft  check  this  army  meets  in  its  march  fouth- 
ward  is  from  the  Shetland  ifles,  which  divide  it  into 
two  parts  ;  one  wing  takes  to  the  eaft,  the  other  to 
the  wcftcrn  fhores  of  Great  Britain,  and  fill  every  bay 
and  creek  with  their  numbers  ;  others  pafs  on  to- 
wards Yannouth,  the  great  and  ancient  mart  of  her- 
rings :  they  then  pafs  through  the  Britiih  Channel, 
and  after  that,  in  a  manner  difappear.  Thofe  which 
take  towards  the  weft,  after  off"ering  themfelves  to  the 
Hebrides,  where  the  great  ftationary  fiftery  is,  pro- 
ceed to  the  north  of  Ireland,  where  they  meet  with  a 
fecond  interruption,  and  are  obliged  to  make  a  ficond 
divifion  :  the  one  takes  to  the  wcflern  fide,  and  is 
fcarce  perceived,  being  foon  loft  in  the  immenfity  of 
the  Atlantic  ;  but  the  other,  that  pafles  into  the  Irifh 
fea,  rejoices  and  feeds  the  inhabitants  of  moft  of  ihe 
coafts  that  border  on  it.  Thcfe  brigades,  as  we  may 
call  them,  which  are  thus  feparated  from  the  greater 
columns,  are  often  capricious  in  their  motions,  and  do 
not  fhow  an  invariable  attachment  to  their  haunts, 
['onderful  Were  we  inclined  to  confider  this  partial  migration 
(lin<2  of  '1  -i  moral  light,  we  might  refleifl  with  veneration  and 
tfe  crea-  awe  on  the  mighty  power  which  originally  impreffed 
'■"•  on  this  moft  ufeful  body  of  his  creatures  the  inftinft 

that  direfts  and  points  out  the  couric,  that  blefles  and 
inriches  thefe  iflands,  which  caufes  them  at  certain 
and  invariable  times  to  quit  the  vaft  polar  deeps,  and 
effer  themfelves  to  our  expefting  fleets.  That  bene- 
volent Being  £ias  never  been  known  from  the  earlieft 
account  of  time,  once  to  withdraw  this  bleffing  from 
the  whole  ;  though  he  often  thinks  proper  to  deny  it 
to  particulars,  yet  this  partial  failure  (for  which  we  fee 
no  natural  reafon)  (hould  fill  us  with  the  moft  exalted 
and  grateful  fenfe  of  his  Providence  for  imprefling  fuch 
an  invariable  and  general  inftindt  on  thefe  fifti  towards 
a  fouthward  migration  when  the  whole  is  to  be  bene- 
fited, and  to  vrithdraw  it  when  ouly  a  minute  part  is  to 
fuffer. 

This  inftinft  was  given  them,  that  they  might  re- 
move for  the  fake  of  depofiting  their  fpawn  in  warmer 
fcas,  that  would  mature  and  vivify  it  more  affuredly 
than  thofe  of  the  frozen  zone.  It  is  not  from  defect 
of  food  that  they  fet  themfelves  in  motion  ;  for  they 
come  to  us  full  of  fat,  and  on  their  return  are  almott 
univerfally  obferved  to  be  lean  and  miferable.  What 
their  food  is  near  the  pole  we  are  not  yet  informed  ; 
but  in  our  feas  they  feed  much  on  the  onifcus  marinut, 
a  cruftaceous  infeft,  and  fometimes  on  their  own  fry. 

They  arc  full  of  roe  in  the  end  of  June,  and  conti- 
nue in  perfcdlion  till  the  beginning  of  winter,  when 
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tlicy  dcpoUt  their  fpawn.     The  young  herrings  begin     Clupes. 
to  approach  the  (horcs  in  July  and  Auguft,  and  are  * 

then  from  half  an   inch   to  two  inches  long  :  thofe  in 
Yorkfliire  are  called  herring  file.     Though  we  have  no  Young  ones 
particular  authority  for  it,  yet  as  very  few  young  her- probably 
rings  are  found  in  our  feas  during  winter,  it  feems  moft  retire  with 
certain  that  they  muft  return  to  their  parental  haunts 'heir  pa- 
beneath  the  ice,   to  repair  the  vaft  deftruclion  of  their ''™"' 
race  during  fummer  by  men,  fowl,    and  fifti.      Some  of 
the  old  herrings  continue  on  our  coaft  the  whole  year  ; 
the  Scarborough  fifhermen   never  put  down  their  nets 
but  they  catch  a  few  ;.  but  the  number-;  that  remain  are 
not  worth  comparifon    with  thofe  that  return.       See 
Herring-FiSHERT. 

Tlic  Dutch  are  moft  extravagantly  fond  of  this  fifh 
when  it  is  pickled.  A  premium  is  given  to  the  firft. 
bufs  that  arrives  in  Holland  with  a  lading  of  this  their 
ambrofia,  and  a  vaft  price  given  for  each  keg.  There 
is  as  much  joy  among  the  inhabitants  on  its  arrival,  as 
the  Egytiaiis  ftiow  on  the  firft  overflowing  of-  the  j 
Nile.  Flanders  had  the  honour  of  inventing  the  art  Pickling;  of 
of  pickling  herrings.  One  William  Beauklcn  of  Bi-herrings, 
verlet,  near  Sluys,  hit  on  this  ufeful  expedient  ;  from 
him  was  derived  the  name  pickle,  which  we  borrow  from 
tlie  Dutch  and  German.  Beauklen  died  in  1397.  The 
emperor  Charles  V.  held  his  memory  in  fuch  venera- 
tion for  the  fervice  he  did  to  mankind,  as  to  do  his 
tomb  the  honour  of  a  vifit.  It  is  very  fingular  that 
moft  nations  give  the  name  of  their  favourite  difti  to 
the  facetious  attendant  on  every  moimtebank.  Thus, 
the  Dutch  call  him  pickle  herring  ;  die  Italians  maca- 
roni;  the  ¥rtnch,  jean  potln^e  ;  the  Germans,  haiif 
•wurjl,  that  is,  jach  faufa/e  ;  and  the  Enghfh  dignify 
him  with  the  name  oi jack  pudding.  ^ 

2.  The  fpraltus  has  13  rays  in  the  back  fin.     It  is  aSprattus, 
native  of  the   European   feas,  and   has  a  great  refem- where 
blance  to  the  herring,  only  it  is  of  a  lefs  fize.      "Phey '^°"'^'*' 
come  into  the  river  Thames  below  bridge  in  the  be- 
ginning of  November,  and  leave  it  in  March  ;  and  aie, 
during  that  feafon,  a  great  relief  to  the  poor  of  the  ca- 
pital.    At  Gravefend  and  at  Yarmouth  they  are  cured 

like  red-herrings  ;  they  are  fometimes  pickled,  and  are 
little  inferior  in  flavour  to  the  anchovy,  but  the  bones 
will  not  difiolve  like  thofe  of  the  latter.  7 

3.  The  alcfa,  eye JJiad,  has  a  forked  fnout,  and  black  Alofa,  or 
fpots  on  the  fides.     According  to  Belonius  and  Haf-'"^'^'"^*'^^ 
f.-lquift,  this  is  a  fifli  of  paft'age  in  the  Nile.     The   laft'^'"'"^- 
fays,  it  is   found   in  the  Mediterranean  near  Smyrna, 

and  on  the  coaft  of  Eg}-pt  near  Rofetta  ;  and  that  in 
the  months  of  December  and  .January  it  afcends  the 
Nile  as  high  as  Cairo,  where  the  people  ftuff  it  with 
pot  marjoram  ;    and   when   dreffed  in  that  maimer,   it  g 

will  very  nearly  intoxicate  the  eater.       In    Great  Bri-The  fineft 
tain  the  Severn  affords   this   fifti   in    higher   perfeAion  inhabit  the 
than  any  other  river.      It  makes  its  fir  ft   appearance  ^'**^''"' 
there  in  May,  but  in  very  warm   feafons  in  April ;  for 
its  arrival  fooner  or   later  depends   much  on  the  tem- 
per of  the  air.      It  continues  in  the  river  about   two 
months,  and  then  is  fucceeded  by  a  variety  which  we 
(liall  have  occafion  to  mention  hereafter. 

The  Severn  Ciad  is  cftecmed  a  very  delicate  fiUi 
about  the  time  of  its  firft  appearance,  cfpccially  in  that 
part  of  tlie  river  that  flows  by  Gloucefter,  where  they 
are  taken  in  nets,  and  ufually  fell  dearer  than  falmon  ; 
fomc  are  fent  to  London,   where  the  fiflimongers  di-, 
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Chpea  flinguifli  them  from  thole  of  tlie  Thames  Ly  the  French 
li  name  alofe.  Whether  they  foawn  in  this  river  and  the 
'  " ,  Wye  is  not  determined,  for  their  fry  has  not  yet  been 
difcovered.  Tlie  old  iilh  come  from  the  lea  into  the 
river  in  full  roe.  In  the  months  of  July  and  Auguft, 
multitudes  of  bleak  frequent  the  river  near  Glouceller  ; 
fome  of  them  are  as  big  as  a  fmiiU  herring,  and  thcfe 
the  fifhermen  erroneouflv  fnppofe  to  be  the  frv  of  the 
(had.  Numbers  of  thefe  are  taken  near  Glouceller,  in 
thofe  months  only,  but  none  of  the  emaciated  Ihad  are 
ever  caught  in  their  return. 

The  Thames  fhad  does  not  frequent  that  river  till 
the  latter  end  of  JSIay  or  beginning  of  June,  and  is 
cfteemed  a  very  coarfe  and  iufipid  fort  of  filh.  The 
Severn  fhad  is  fometi.nes  caught  in  the  Tham.es,  though 
rarely,  and  called  all'is  (no  doubt  ahfe,  tlie  French 
name)  by  the  fifliennen  in  that  river.  About  the  lame 
time,  and  rather  earher,  the  variety  called,  near  Glou- 
celler, the  tivai'.e,  makes  its  appearance,  is  taken  in 
great  numbers  in  the  Severn,  and  is  held  in  as  great 
difrepute  as  the  fhad  of  the  Thames.  The  differences 
between  each  variety  are  as  follow  ;  the  true  fliad 
weighs  fonietimes  eight  pounds  ;  but  their  general 
fize  is  from  four  to  five.  The  tii-aite,  on  the  con- 
trar)"-,  weighs  from  half  a  pound  to  two  pounds, 
which  it  sever  exceeds.  The  tiva'ite  differs  from  a 
Iliad  only  in  having  one  or  more  round  black  fpots  on 
the  lides ;  if  only  one,  it  is  always  near  the  gill ;  but 
commonly  there  are  three  or  four,  placed  one  under 
the  other. 

4.  The  encraficolus,  or  ancho-vy,  has  its  upper  jaw 
longer  than  the  under  one,  and  is  about  three  inches 
long.  They  are  taken  in  vail  quantities  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, and.  are  brought  over  here  pickled.  The 
great  fifhery  is  at  Georgia,  a  fmall  ifle  well  of  Leg- 
horn.     See  Anchovy-FiSHERT. 

The  other  fpecies  are,  5.  The  atherinoides  has  a 
ihining  line  on  each  fide,  and  fmall  belly-fins.  It  is  a 
native  of  Surinam.     6.  The  thrifla  has  2S  rays  in  the  fin 
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at  the  anus.     It  is  found  in  the  Indian  ocean. 
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fima  has  yellow  fins,  thofe  of  the  belly  being  very 
fmall.  The  mouth  is  flat  ;  the  upper  jaw  is  very 
(hort ;  the  body  is  of  a  lliining  filver  colour,  and  the 
fiss  are  yellow.  It  is  a  native  of  Afia.  3.  The  ftcrni- 
cla  has  no  belly-fins,  and  the  body  is  broad.  It  is  a 
native  of  Surinam.  9.  The  myllus  is  fhaped  like  a 
Iword,  and  the  fins  at  the  anus  are  united.  It  is 
foui.d  in  the  Indian  ocean.  ic.  The  tropica  has  a 
wedge-like  tail,  and  a  white,  broad,  comprefTed  body. 
It  :.i  found  at  Afcenfion  illand.  i  i  The  finenfis  is  very 
like  the  common  herrijig,  but  broader.  It  has  no  teeth, 
and  is  a  native  cf  China. 

CLUSI.A,  the  BALs.VM-TREE.   See  Botany  Index. 

CLUSINA  p.\LUS,  in  y}ncknt  Ceography,  a  lake  of 
Tufcanr,  extending  north-weil  between  Clufium  and 
Arretium,  and  communicating  with  the  Arnus  and  Cla- 
ris.     Now  Chlanu  Pahule. 

CLUSINI  PONTES,  (Horace),  baths  in  Tufcany, 
in  the  territory  of  Clufium,  betv.een  this  lall  to  the 
north,  and  Acula  to  the  fuuth,  at  the  diiiance  of  eight 
miles  from  each.      Now  Bagni  di  S.  Cajl'iana. 

CLUSIUM,  .T.ciently  called  Camars,  [VngA,  Li- 
vy )  ;  a  town  'f  Tufcany,  at  the  iouth  end  of  the  Palus 
Clufina,  where  it  forms  the  Clanis ;  the  royal  refi- 
d.;nce  of  Porfenna,  thi^ec  days  journey  from  Rome  to 


the  north,  (Polybius).  Cluftnus  the  epittiet.  C-iifsni 
Velcr;s  the  people.      Now  Ch'iiijt.      E.  Long,  i  ^^,  Lat. 

43° Cliifilu.n  No-cum,  was  a  town  of  Tufcany,  near  the 

fpiings  of  the  Tiber,  in  the  territory  of  Arretium  ; 
where  lies  the  Ager  Cl.ifinus  ;  now  called  Caji-iilino. 
Cliifitii  No-vs,  the  people,  (Plinv). 

CLUTIA.      See  BoTANV  Ina'ex. 

CLUV'IER,  Philip,  in  Latin  C'uverlus,  a  cele- 
brated geographer, 'born  at  Dantzic  in  1  ?S-:.  He  tra- 
velled into  Poland,  Germany,  and  the  Netherlands,  in 
order  to  lludy  law  ;  but,  being  at  Leyden,  Jofeph 
Scaliger  periuaded  him  to  give  way  to  his  genius  for 
geography.  Cluvicr  followed  his  advice,  and  for  this 
purpofed  vifited  the  greatell  part  of  the  European 
llates.  He  was  well  verfed  in  many  languages  ;  and 
wherever  he  went,  obtained  illullrious  friends  and 
protectors.  At  his  return  to  Leyden,  he  taught  there 
with  great  applaufe  ;  and  died  in  1625,  ^.^^'^  4?' 
He  wrote,  I.  D.i  tribus  Rheni  aive'is.  2.  Gcrmati'ta 
mitiqua.  3.  Sicilia  antiqua.  4.  Italia  anilqua.  ^.  In- 
trodtici'io  in  unlvcrj'am  Geographidm.  All  juftly  efteem- 
ed. 

CLYDE,  a  river  in  Scotland,  which,  arifing  in  An- 
nandale,  fails  into  the  fea  over  againll  the  ifle  of  Bute. 
Next  to  the  Tay,  it  is  the  largeft  river  in  Scotland, 
and  is  navigable  for  fmall  craft  up  to  Glafgow.  The 
canal,  which  joins  the  Forth,  falls  into  it  a  little  below 
that  city.  The  cataraft  called  the  Fiilh  of  the  Clyde, 
oppofile  to  Lanark,  is  a  great  natural  curiofity,  and 
the  firfl  fcene  of  the  kind  of  Great  Britain.  This  tre- 
mendous fheet  of  water  for  about  a  mile  falls  from 
rock  to  rock.  At  Stone-byers,  the  fiilt  fall  is  about 
6o  feet  ;  the  lafl,  at  Cora-Lynn,  is  over  folid  rock, 
not  Iffs  than  ico  feet  high.  At  both  thcfe  places  this 
great  body  of  water  exlubits  a  grander  and  more  in- 
terelling  fpeclaclc  than  imagination  can  pofllbly  con- 
ceive. 

At  Cora-Lynn,  the  falls  are  feen  to  moll  advantage 
from  a  ruinous  pavilion  in  a  garden,  placed  in  a  lofty 
fituation.  The  cataraft  is  full  in  view,  feen  over  the 
tops  of  trees  and  bufhes,  precipitating  itfelf,  for  an 
amazing  way,  from  rock  to  rock,  with  fhort  interrup- 
tions, forming  a  rude  flope  of  furious  foam.  The  fides 
are  bounded  by  vafl  rocks,  clothed  on  their  tops  with 
trees  :  on  the  funimit  and  ven-  verge  of  one  is  a  ruin- 
ed tower,  and  in  front  a  wood  overtopt  by  a  verdant 
hill.  A  path  condudls  the  traveller  down  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fall,  into  which  projefts  a  high  rock, 
in  floods  infulated  by  the  water ;  and  from  the  top  is  a 
tremendous  view  of  the  furious  ftream.  In  the  cliffs 
of  this  favage  retreat  the  brave  Wallace  is  faid  to  have 
concealed  himfelf,  meditating  revenge  for  his  injured 
country.  < 

On  regaining  the  top,  the  walk  is  formed  near  the 
verge  of  the  rocks,  which  on  both  fides  are  perfeftly 
mural  and  cqiiidiflant,  except  where  they  overhang : 
the  river  is  pent  up  between  them  at  a  diftince  far  be- 
neath ;  not  running,  but  rather  Hiding  along  a  ftony 
bottom  floping,  the  whole  way.  1  he  fummits  of  the 
rock  are  wooded  ;  the  /ides  fmooth  and  naked  ;  the 
flrata  narrow  and  regular,  forming  a  flupendois  natu- 
ral mafonry.  After  a  walk  of  above  half  a  mile  on  the 
edge  of  this  great  chafm,  on  a  fudden  appears  the 
great  and  bold  fall  of  Boniton,  in  a  foaming-fheet,  far- 
projefting  into  a  hollow,'  in   which  the   water  fliows  a 

violent 


Clutii 
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Olymene   violent  agitation,  and  a  wide  extending  mill  arifes  from 

II.        the  furface.      Above  that  is  a  fscond  groat  fall  ;  two 

,   ^'r^'^  _  kffer  fucceed  ;  bt.'Vond   them  the  river    winds,  grows 

more    tranquil,    and    is  feen   for    a    conliderable    way, 

bounded  on  one  fide  by  wooded  banks,  on  the  other  by 

rich  and  fwellinjj  fields. 

Tlic  great  fall  of  S:one-byers,  firft  mentioned,  has 
more  of  the  horrible  in  it  than  any  of  the  others,  and 
is  feen  with  more  difficulty  :  it  confifts  of  two  precipi- 
tous cataraels  falling  one  above  the  other  into  a  vaft 
chafm,  bounded  by  lofty  rocks,  forming  an  amazing 
theatre  to  the  view  of  thofe  who  take  the  pains  to  de- 
fcend  to  the  bottom.  Between  this  and  Cora-Lynn 
there  is  another  fall  called  DunJcfflln. 

CLYMENE,  in  fabulous  hiHory,  the  daughter  of 
Oceanus,  who,  being  beloved  by  Apollo,  he  had  by 
lier  Phaeton,  Lampatia,  Egle,  andPhebe.  See  Phae- 
ton. 

CLYPEOLA,  TREACLk-MUSTARD.       SeeBoTANY 

Index- 

CLYSSUS,  an  extraft  prepared,  not  from  one,  but 
feveral  bodies  mixed  together  ;  and,  among  the  mo- 
derns, the  term  is  applied  to  feveral  extrafts  prepared 
from  the  fame  body,  and  then  mixed  together. 

CLYSTER,  is  a  liquid  remedy,  to  be  injefted 
chiefly  at  the  anus  into  the  larger  inteftines.  It  is 
ufually  adminiftered  by  the  bladder  of  a  hog,  fheep,  or 
ox,  perforated  at  each  end,  and  having  at  one  of  the 
apertures  an  ivory  pipe  faftened  with  pack-thread.  But 
the  French,  and  fometimes  the  Dutch,  ufe  a  pewter 
fyringe,  by  which  the  hquor  may  be  drawn  in  with 
more  eafe  and  expedition  than  in  the  bladder,  and  like- 
wife  more  forcibly  expelled  into  the  large  inteftines. 
This  remedy  fhould  never  be  adminiftered  either  too 
hot  or  too  cold,  but  tepid  ;  for  either  of  the  former 
will  be  injurious  to  the  bowels. 

Clyfters  are  fometimes  ufed  to  nouriih  and  fupport  a 
patient  v\'ho  can  fwallow  little  or  no  aliment,  by  reafon 
of  fome  impediment  in  the  organs  of  deglutition  ;  in 
which  cafe  they  may  be  made  of  broth,  milk,  ale,  and 
decoctions  of  barley  and  oats  with  wine.  The  Engliih 
introduced  a  new  kind  of  clyfter,  made  of  the  fmoke 
of  tobacco,  which  has  been  ufed  by  feveral  other  na- 
tions, and  appears  to  be  of  confiderable  eflicacy  when 
other  clyfters  prove  ineffeftual,  and  particularly  in  the 
iliac  paffion,  in  the  hernia  hicarcerata,  and  for  the  re- 
covery of  drowr.ed  perfons. 

CLYTEMNESTRA,  in  fabulous  hiftor^-,  the 
daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Leda.  She  married  Aga- 
iremnon  ;  but  while  that  prince  was  at  the  fiege  of 
Troy,  fhe  had  an  amorous  intrigue  with  ^gifthus, 
whom  {he  engaged  to  murder  Agamemnon  at  his  re- 
turn to  his  dominions.  Her  fon  Oreftes,  however,  re- 
venged the  death  of  his  father  by  killing  TEgifthus, 
with  his  mother  Clytemneftra  ;  but  was  afterwards 
haunted  by  the  Furies  as  long  as  he  lived. 

CLYTIA,  or  Clytie,  daughter  of  Oceanus  and 
Tethys,  beloved  bv  Apollo.  She  was  deferted  by  I  er 
lover,  who  paid  his  addrefles  to  Leucothoe  ;  and  this 
fo  irritated  her,  that  (he  difcovered  the  whole  intrigue 
to  her  rival's  father.  Apollo  defpifed  her  the  more 
for  this  ;  and  fhe  pined  away,  and  was  changed  into  a 
flower,  commonly  called  iLfun-Jlo-wer,  which  ftill  turns 
its  head  towards  the  fun  in  his  courfe  in  token  of  her 
love. 
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CNEORUNf,   wiD.Ow-WAiL.      See  Botany  Index. 

CNICUS,   BLESSED-THISTLE.      See  BoTANV  /Wcr. 

CNIDUS,  in  ^nc'u-nl  Geography,  a  Greek  town  of 
Caria ;  fituaied  on  a  horn  or  promontory  of  a  peninfu- 
la.  It  had  in  front  a  double  port,  and  an  ifland  lying 
before  it  in  form  of  a  theatre,  whicli  being  joined  tp 
the  continent  by  moles  or  caufeways,  made  Cnidus  a 
Dipolis  or  double  town,  (Strabo),  becaufe  a  great 
number  of  Cnidians  inhabited  the  idand.  Paufjuias 
mentioij  a  bridge  which  joined  the  ifland  to  the  con- 
tinent.— Caidii,  the  people.  Cmd:us,  the  epithet. — 
Cuidia  Venus,  a  principal  divinity  of  the  Cnidians,  (  Ho- 
race). Her  ftatue  w:is  executed  by  Praxiteles  ;  and  Tj 
exquifitcly  djne,  and  fo  much  admired,  that  peopl* 
came  from  all  parts  to  view  it  (Pliny).  Of  this  place 
was  Eudoxus,  the  famous  aftronomcr  and  geometri. 
cian,  who  had  there  an  obfeivatory  (Strabo). 

CNOSSUS,  or  Cnosus,  anciently  called  dtratas, 
from  a  cognominal  river  running  by  it ;  a  city  of  Crete, 
2:j  miles  to  the  eaft^  of  Gortina  (Peutinger).  Here 
ftood  the  fepulchre  of  Jupiter,  the  famous  lab)Tinth, 
and  the  palace  of  Minos,  a  very  a:;cicnt  kin:"  ;  here 
happened  the  adventure  i.f  Ariadne  !iis  daughter  with 
Thefeus,  called  Gnnfis  (Ovid)  Its  port -town  was 
Heracleiim,  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  ifland. 

CO.ACH,  a  vehicle  tor  comrv.oJious  travelling:,  fu- 
fpcnded  on  leathers,  ar.d  moved  on  wheels.  In  Bri- 
tain, and  throughout  Europe,  the  c  .aches  are  drawn 
by  horfes,  except  in  Spjiin,  where  they  ufe  mules.  In 
a  part  of  the  eaft,  efpecially  the  dominions  of  the  great 
Mogul,  their  coaches  are  drawn  by  oxen.  In  Den- 
mark they  fumetimes  yoke  rein-deer  in  their  coaches  ; 
though  rather  for  curiofity  than  ufe.  The  coachman 
is  ordinarily  placed  on  a  feat  raifed  before  the  body  of 
the  coach.  But  the  Spanilh  policy  has  difplaced  him 
in  that  country  by  a  royal  ordinance  ;  on  occafion  of 
the  Duke  d'Olivares,  who  found  tl.--it  a  very  important 
fecret,  whereon  he  had  conferred  m  his  coach,  had 
been  overheard  and  revealed  by  his  coachman  ;  fince 
that  time  the  place  of  the  Spanilh  coachman  is  the  fame 
with  that  of  the  French  ftage-coachman  and  our  pofti- 
lion,  viz.  on  the  firft  horfe  on  the  left. 

According  to  Profeffor  Beckmann,  coaches  of  fome 
kind  were  known  about  the  beginning  of  the  i  (,th  cen- 
tury ;  but  the  ufe  of  them  was  limited  to  women  of 
the  highefl  rank.  It  was  accounted  difgraceful  in  men 
to  ride  in  them.  "  It  appears  from  the  hiftory  of  that 
period,  that  the  eleitors  and  princes  of  the  empire, 
when  they  did  not  choofe  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the 
ftates,  excufed  themfelves  to  the  emperor,  by  inform- 
ing him,  that  their  health  would  not  permit  them  to 
travel  on  horlcback  ;  and  it  was  confidered  unbecom- 
ing to  ride  in  carriages  like  women.  But  it  feems  al- 
fo  pretty  certain,  that  about  the  end  of  the  i  jth  cen- 
tury,  the  emperor,  kings,  and  fome  princes,  travelled 
in  covered  carnages,  and  alio  employed  them  on  pu- 
blic folemnities. 

The  nuptisl  carriage  of  the  firft  wife  of  Leopold,  a 
Spanilh  princefs,  coft,  including  the  harncfs,  ^S,ooO 
florins.  The  coaches  ufed  by  that  emperor  are  thus 
defcribed.  In  the  imperial  coaches  no  great  magnifi-_ 
cence  was  to  be  feen,  being  covered  over  with  red 
cloth  and  black  nails.  The  harnefs  was  black,  and  no 
gold  was  to  be  feen  in  tlie  whole  work.  They  liad 
glafs  pannels,  for  which  reafon  they  were  called  impe- 
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The  harnefs  was  ornamented  \vit!i  frin- 
Clk  on  days  of  fellivity.  The  imperial 
coaches  were  only  diilinguiihed,  by  having  leather  tra- 
ces, while  the  ladies  in  the  emperors  fuite  were  con- 
tented with  traces  made  of  ropes.  Fifty  gilt  coaches 
ha'Hng  fix  horfes  each,  were  to  be  feen  in  t68i  at 
the  court  of  Erneil  Auguflus  of  Hanover.  The  firft 
time  that  plenipotentiaries  appeared  in  coaches,  was 
at  the  imperial  commiffion  in  1613  held  at  Er- 
fiirth. 

We  meet  with  ample  proof  in  the  hiilor)'  of  France, 
that  the  monarchs  rode  on  horfes,  the  fervants  on 
mules,  and  ladies  of  diftinftion  fometimes  on  affes,  at 
Paris,  in  the  14th,  15th,  and  even  l6th  centuries. 
Yet  carriages  of  feme  kind  feem  to  have  been  ufed  in 
France  at  an  early  period,  fmce  there  is  ftill  preferved 
a- ftatute  of  Phihp  the  Fair,  iffued  in  1 294,  for  the 
fupprelTiou  of  luxury,  and  in  which  the  wives  of  citi- 
zens were  prohibited  the  ufc  of  carriages. 

The  oldeft  coaches  ufed  by  tlie  ladies  of  England 
were  denominated  luklrUcoles,  a  name  now  funk  in 
oblivion.  About  the  end  of  the  14th  centuiy,  when 
Richard  II.  was  forced  to  fly  before  his  rebellious  fub- 
iefts,  he  and  all  his  attendants  travelled  on  horftback, 
his  mother  alone  riding  in  a  coacli,  as  fhe  was  indifpo- 
fcd.  This  became  afterwards  unfafliionable,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Charles  IV.  having  (bowed  the  ladies  of  Eng- 
land how  conveniently  flie  coidd  ride  on  a  fide-fad- 
dle. 

Accordincr  to  Stow,  coaches  firft  came  to  be  ufed  in 
England  about  the  middle  of  the  ifjth  century,  having 
been  introduced  from  Germany  by  the  earl  of  Arun- 
del. The  Englifli  plenipotentiary  came  to  Scotland  in 
a  coach  in  the  year  1 558,  and  they  were  generally 
ufed  about  the  year  1605. 

Authors  obferve,  as  a  thing  very  Angular,  that  there 
were  at  firft  no  more  than  three  coaches  in  Paris  ;  the 
one  that  of  the  queen  ;  the  fecond  that  of  Diana  mif- 
trefs  of  Heniy  it.  ;  and  tiie  third  belonged  to  Jean  de 
Lava  de  Bois  Dauphin  ;  whole  enormous  bulk  difabled 
him  from  travelling  on  horfeback.  One  may  hence 
judge  how  much  vanity,  luxury,  and  idlenefs,  have 
grown  upon  our  hands  in  later  days  ;  there  being  now 
computed  in  that  fame  city  no  lefs  than  15,000 
coaches. 

Coaches  have  had  the  fate  of  all  other  inventions,  to 
be  brought  by  degrees  to  their  perfection  ;  at  prefent 
they  feem  to  want  nothing,  either  with  K^gard  to  cafe 
or  magnificence.  Louis  XIV.  of  France  made  fcveral 
lumptnary  laws  for  reftraining  the  exceffive  richnefs  of 
coaches,  prohibiting  the  ufe  of  gold,  filver,  &c.  there- 
in ;  but  they  have  had  the  fate  to  be  neglected. 

Tlie  following  are  the  duties-payable  on  carriages  of 
this  defcription  in  Britain  (1804). 

For  one  carriage,  with  four  wheels,  the 

annual  fum  of  -               -  L.  10     O  o 

For  two                    -  -  1100 

three                    -  -  13     o  o 

four                      -  -  12   ID  o 

five                    -  .  13     o  o 

fix                      -  -  13   ID  o 

feven                    -  -  14     o  o 

eight                  -  .  14  JO  o 

nine  and  upwards,  -  -          15     c  o 
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And  for  every  additional  body  fuccef- 
fivcly  ufed  on  the  fame  carriage  or 
number  of  wheels,   the  further  fum  of 

For  carriages  with  leis  than  four  wheels, 
drawn  by  one  horfe 

For  carriages  drawn  by  two  or  more 
horfes 

For  every  additional  body 

For  carriages  with  four  wheels  let  out  to 
hire 


Coach. 
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Every  maker  of  coaches,  chaifes,  chariots,  &c.  muft, 
from  and  after  tlie  5th  day  of  July  1785,  take  out  at 
the  excife  office  in  London,  or  of  their  agents  in  the 
countr)',  a  licence,  to  be  renewed  annually  at  leaft  ten 
days  before  the  expiration  of  the  former,  for  which  they 
muft  pay  20s.  They  muft  alio  pay  2:s.  duty  forevery 
four-wheeled  carriage  newly  built  for  fale,  and  los.  for 
every  two-wheeled  carriage.  Thefe  duties  are  alfo 
payable  to  the  commifiioners  of  the  excife  in  town,  or 
their  agents  in  the  country. 

Coach-makers  in  Scotland  are  to  take  out  their  li- 
cenfes  and  pay  the  duties  to  the  commifiioners  of  ex- 
cife in  Edinburgh,  or  their  agents  in  the  country  of 
that  part  of  Great  Britain. 

Every  coach-maker  neglefting  to  take  out  a  licence, 
and  renewing  the  fame  annually,  forfeits  lol.  ;  and 
neglecting  or  refufing  to  iettlc  every  fix  weeks,  in  tho 
manner  particularly  diiefted  by  the  aft,  is  a  forfeiture 
of  20I. 

Hdcincy-CoJCUES,  thofe  expofed  to  hire,  in  the 
ftreets  of  London,  and  fome  other  great. cities,  at  rates 
fixed  by  authority. 

One  thoufanl  hackney-coaches  are  allowed  in  Lon- 
don and  ^Vellminfter  :  which  are  to  be  hcenfed  by 
conimiflioners,  aid  to  pay  a  duty  to  the  crown.  They 
are  all  numbei-eJ,  having  their  numbers  engraved  on 
tin  plates  fixed  on  the  coach-doors.  Their  fares  or  rates 
are  fixed  by  a&  of  parliament ;  and  by  a  late  ad;  have 
been  incieafed  in  confequence  of  a  new  weekly  tax. 

Stage-Co.iCHES  are  thofe  appointed  for  tlie  convey- 
ance of  travellers  Irom  one  city  or  town  to  another. 
The  mafters  of  ftage  coaches  are  not  liable  to  an  ac- 
tion for  things  loft  by  their  coachmen,  who  have  mo- 
ney given  them  to  carry  the  goods,  unlefs  where  fuch 
mafter  takes  a  price  for  the  fame. 

Perfons  keeping  any  coach,  berlin,  landau,  or  other 
carriage  with  four  wheels,  or  any  calafti,  chaife,  chair, 
or  other  carriage  with  two  wheels,  to  be  employed  as 
public  ftage-coaches  or  carriages,  for  the  purpofe  of 
conveying  paflengers  for  hire  to  and  from  different 
places,  Ihall  pay  annually  js.  for  a  hcence  ;  and  no  per- 
fon  fo  licenfed  (hall  by  virtue  of  one  licence  keep  more 
than  one  carriage,  under  the  penalty  of  icl. 

Mail-CoACHES  are  ftage-coaches  of  a  particular  con- 
ftruftion  to  prevent  overturns ;  and  for  a  certain  couC- 
deration  carry  his  raajefty's  mails,  which  are  protedted 
by  a  guard,  and  fubjedt  to  the  regulations  of  the  poft- 
ofSce.  They  are  punftual  as  to  their  time  of  arrival 
and  departure,  are  reftricl;ed  to  four  infide  paflengers, 
and  from  experience  have  proved  very  beneficial  to  the 
commerce  and  correfpondcnce  of  this  country.  Tlie 
late  John  Palmer,  Efq.  who  had  the  merit  of  the  in- 
vention, and  was  indefatigable  in  bringing  the  cfta- 
blilhraent  to  a  permanent  footing,  was  greatly  pa- 
tronized 
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tronized  by  government ;  and  got,  as  t!ie  reward  of  his 
fervice,  a  Unr.dfome  appointment  in  tlie  general  poll- 
office  London.  , 

Coach,  or  Co  rcH,  is  alfo  a  fort  of  chamber  or  apart- 
ment in  a  large  fhip  cf  war  near  the  ftcrn.  The  floor 
of  it  is  formed  by  the  aftmoft  part  of  the  quarter-deck, 
and  the  roof  of  it  by  the  poop  :  it  is  generally  the  ha- 
bitation of  the  captain. 

COADUNATE,  in  Botr.ny,  ai  order  of  plants  in 
the  fragment  a  methodl  nattiralis  of  Linnsus,  in  which 
he  has  thefe  genera,  viz.  annona,  liriodcndrun^.,  mag- 
nolia, uvaria,  michelia,  thca. 

COAGULATION,  in  Chemi/lry,  is  performed  by 
fix  different  agents;  and  by  each  of  thefe  in  feveral  dif- 
ferent manners,  i.  ]t  is  perfomicd  with  water,  by 
congealing,  crv'ftallizing,  and  precipitaling,  as  ia  the 
mercurius  vitae  and  feme  other  preparations.  2.  \Vith 
oil,  whic'.i,  by  the  force  of  fire,  unites  with  fulphiir, 
falts,  and  metals.  3.  With  alcohol,  upon  the  fpirit  of 
fal  ammoniac,  the  white  of  eggs,  the  ferum  of  th.e 
blood,  &c.  4.  With  acid  and  alkah  growing  folid  to- 
gether, as  in  the  tartarum  ntriolatum.  K.  With  fixed 
alkah,  as  in  milk.  And,  6.  With  acid  falts  ;  as  in 
milk,  ferum,  and  the  whites  of  eggs. 

CO  AG  (JLUM,  is  the  fame  v.jth  what  in  Englidi 
we  call  rtinnct,  or  rather  the  curd  formed  thereby. 

COAKS.  For  the  exciting  of  intenfe  heats,  as  for 
the  fmelting  of  iron  ore,  and  for  operations  where  the 
acid  and  oily  particles  would  be  detrimental,  as  the 
drying  of  malt,  fofiil-coals  are  previoufly  chan-ed,  or 
reduced  to  coals  ;  that  is,  they  are  made  to  undergo  an 
operation  fimilar  to  that  by  which  charcoal  is  made. 
By  this  operation  coals  r.re  deprived  of  their  phlegm, 
their  acid  liquor,  and  part  of  their  fluid  oil.  Coaks, 
therefore,  confift  of  the  two  moll  fixed  ccnflituent  parts, 
the  heavy  oil  and  the  earth,  together  with  the  arid 
concete  fait,  which,  though  volatile,  is  diflblved  by 
the  oil  and  the  earth. 

COAL,  among  cheraifts,  fignifies  any  fubflance 
containing  oil,  wliich  has  been  expofed  to  the  fire  in 
clofe  veflels,  fo  that  all  its  volatile  principles  are  ex- 
pelled, and  that  it  can  fullain  a  red  heat  without  fur- 
ther decompoiition.  Coal  is  commonly  folid,  black, 
very  dry,  and  confiderably  hard.  The  fpecific  cha- 
rafter  of  pcrfcft  coal  is  its  capacity  of  burning  with 
accefs  of  air,  while  it  becomes  red-hot  and  fparkles, 
fometimes  with  a  fcnfible  flame  which  gives  bttle  liglit, 
with  no  fmoke  or  foot  capable  of  blackening  white 
bodies.  ^ 

Coal  is  capable  of  communicating  its  inflammable 
principle,  either  to  the  fulphuric  acid,  with  which  it 
forms  fulphur ;  or  to  the  nitrous  acid  contained  in 
nitre,  which  it  inflames ;  or  to  metallic  earths,  which 
it  reduces  into  meta'.s.  But  the  phlogifton  cannot  pafs 
from  coal  to  form  thefe  new  combinations  without  the 
alTillance  of  red-heat.  Coal  feems  to  be  an  unalter- 
able compound  in  exciy  inftance  but  thofe  m.entioncd, 
of  burning  in  the  open  air,  and  of  communicating  its 
p'iilogiilon  to  otlier  bodies :  for  it  may  be  expofed  in 
clofe  veflels  to  the  moll  violent  and  long-continued  fire 
without  fuftering  the  Icaft  decom.pofitjon.  No  difpo- 
fition  to  fufe,  nor  any  diminution  of  weight,  can  be  per- 
ceived. It  is  a  fubilance  e:;ceedingly  fixed,  and  per- 
haps the  moft  refra«5lory  in  naturq.  It  refills  the  action 
of  the   mod  powerful  mcnftrua,   liver  of  fulphur  alone 
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excepted.  Coal  is  evidently  a  refidt  of  the  dccorapofi- 
tion  of  the  compound  bodies  from  which  it  is  obtain- 
ed. It  confifts  of  the  greatcft.  part  of  the  earthy  prin- 
ciple of  thefe  compound  bodies,  with  which  a  part  of 
the  faline  principles,  and  fome  of  the  phlogillon  of 
the  decompofed  oil,  are  fixed  and  combined  very-  inti- 
mately. Coal  can  never  be  formed  but  by  the  phlogi- 
fton of  a  body  which  has  b;en  in  an  oily  ftate  ;  hence 
it  cannot  be  form.ed  by  fulphur,  phofphorus,  metals, 
nor  by  any  other  fubftance  the  phlogifton  of  which  is 
not  in  an  oily  ftate.  Alfo  every  oily  matter  treated 
with  fire  in  clofe  veflels,  furniflics  true  coal ;  fo  that 
whenever  a  charry  refiduum  is  left,  we  may  be  certain 
that  the  fubftance  em])loyed  in  the  operation  contained 
oil.  Laftly,  the  inflammable  principle  of  coal  al- 
though it  proceeds  from  oil,  certainly  is  not  oil,  but 
pure  phlogifton,  fince  coal  added  to  lulphuric  acid  can 
form  fulphur,  to  phoiphoric  acid  can  form  phofphorus, 
&:c.  and  fince  oil  can  produce  none  of  thefe  effetls  till 
it  has  been  decompofed  and  reduced  to  the  ftate  of 
coal.  Befides,  the  phenomena  accompanying  the  burn- 
ing  of  coal  are  different  from  thoie  which  happen  when 
oily  fubftances  are, burnt.  The  flame  of  charcoal  is 
not  fo  bright  as  that  of  oil,  and  produces  no  flame  of 
foot. 

All  the  phlogifton  of  coal  is  not  burnt  in  the  opeti' 
air,  particularly  when  the  combuftion  is  flow.  One 
part  of  it  exbales  without  decompofition,  and  forms  a 
vapour,  or  an  invifible  and  infenfible  gas.  This  va- 
pour (which  is,  or  at  leaft  contains  a  great  deal  of 
fixed  air)  is  found  to  be  ver^'  pernicious,  and  to  aftecl 
the  animal  fyftem  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  occafion 
death  in  a  very  Ihort  time.  For  this  reafon  it  is  dan- 
gerous to  remain  in  a  clofe  place,  where  charcoal  or 
any  other  fore  of  coal  is  burnt.  Perfons  ftruck  by 
this  vapour  are  ftunned,  faint,  fuffer  a  violent  headach, 
and  fall  down  fenfelefs  and  motionlefs.  The  beft  me- 
thod of  recovering  them  is  by  expofure  to  the  open 
air,  and  by  making  them  fwallow  vinegar,  and  breathe 
its  lleam. 

Am.ongft  coals,  fone  differences  are  obfervable, 
which  proceed  from  the  diS"erence  of  the  bodies  from 
which  they  are  made  :  fome  coals,  particularly,  are 
more  combufiible  thati  others.  This  cor/buftibility 
feems  to  depend  on  the  greater  or  lefs  quantity  of  fa- 
line  principle  they  contain ;  that  is,  the  more  of  the 
fi;line  principle  it  contains,  the  more  eafily  it  decom- 
pofcs  and  burns.  For  example,  coals  made  of  plants 
and  wood  containing  much  faline  matter  capable  of 
fixing  it,  the  alhes  of  which  contain  much  alkaline  fait, 
burn  vigoroufiy  and  produce  much  heat ;  whereas  the 
coals  of  animal  matters,  the  faline  principles  of  which  are 
volatile,  and  cannot  be  fixed  but  in  fmall  quantity,  and 
the  aflies  cf  which  contain  little  or  no  fait,  arc  fcarcely 
at  all  combuftible.  For  they  not  only  do  not  kindle  fo 
eafily  as  charcoal  does,  nor  even  burn  alone,  but  they 
cannot  be  redv.ced  to  ailies,  without  veiy  great  trouble, 
even  when  the  moft  efleClual  methods  are  ufcd  to  faci- 
litate the  combuftion.  The  coal  of  bullocks  blood  lia» 
been  kept  for  fix  hours  vcr)'  re<l  in  a  ftiallow  crucibl?, 
fiirrour.ced  by  burning  charcoal,  and  conftantly  llir- 
red  all  the  time,  that  it  might  be  totally  expofed  to 
the  air ;  yet  could  it  not  be  reduced  to  white,  or  eveu' 
gray,  afties:  It  ftill  remained  very  black,  and  full  of 
phlogifton.  The  coals  of  pur«  oils,  or  of  concrete 
E  e  a  oiljr 
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Coal.      oily  fubftar.ces  and  foot,  which  is  a  kind  of  coal  raifed 
"""'''  during  inflummation,  are  as  difficultly  reduced  to  afhes 

as  animal  coals.  Tlief^  coah  contain  very  little  faline 
matter,  and  their  afhes  yield  no  alkali.  The  coals 
which  are  fo  difficultly  burnt,  are  alfo  lefs  capable  of 
inflaming  with  nitre  than  others  naore  combuftible;  and 
fome  of  them  even  in  a  great  meafure  refift  the  aftion 
of  nitre. 

Coal,  in  Hfineralogy,  a  kind  of  folid  inflammable 
fubftance,  fuppofcd  to  be  of  a  bituminous  nature,  and 
commonly  >ifed  for  fuel.  Of  this  fubftance  there  are 
variou'!  fpecies. 

1.  Pi'-coal  ( Lithanlhrax ) ,  is  a  black,  folid,  com- 
pact, brittle  mafs,  of  moderate  hardncfs,  lamellatcd 
ftrufture,  more  or  lefs  fhiuing,  but  feldom  capable  of  a 
good  polifh  ;  and  does  no  melt  when  heated.  Ac- 
cording to  Kirwan,  it  coiififts  of  petrol  or  afphaltum, 
intimately  mixed  with  a  fmall  portion  of  earth  chiefly 
argillaceous  ;  feldom  calcareous  ;  and  frequently  mixed 
with  pyrites.  A  red  tinfture  is  extracted  from  it  by 
fpirit  of  wine,  but  cauftic  alkali  attacks  the  bituminous 
part.  From  fome  forts  of  it  a  vamifh  may  be  made 
by  means  of  fat  oils.  Fixed  alkali  has  never  been 
found  in  any  kind  of- it,  nor  fulphur,  unlefs  when  it 
happens  to  be  mixed  with  pyrites — None  of  the  vari- 
ous kinds  are  found  to  be  eh&.ncs per fe  (a). 

The  varieties  of  lithanthrax,  enumerated  by  Cron- 
ftedt,  are,  i.  With  a  fmall  quantity  of  argillaceous 
earth  and  fulphuric  acid.  It  is  of  a  black  colour,  and 
fhining  texture ;  it  burns,  and  is  moftly  confumed  in 
the  fire,  but  leaves,  however,  a  fmall  quantity  of  alhes. 
2.  Slaty  coal. 

2.  Culm  coal,  called  holm,  by  the  Swedes,  has  a 
greater  portion  of  argillaceous  earth  and  fulphuric  acid, 
with  a  moderate  proportion  of  petrol.  It  has  the  fame 
appearance  with  the  foregoing,  though  its  texture  is 
more  dull :  it  bums  with  a  flame  vrilhout  being  con- 
fumed,  but  leaves  behind  it  a  flag  of  the  fame  bulk 
with  the  original  volume  of  the  coal.  The  following 
is  Mr  Kirwan's  defcription  of  it,  from  the  memoirs  of 
the  Stockholm  academy.  "  Its  frafture  has  a  rough- 
er feftion  than  the  canncl  coal ;  its  fpecific  gravity 
from    1.3:^0  to    I. ,^70.      The  beft  kind  affords  by  dif- 

'  tillation,    at   firft    fixed   air,    then   an  acid   liquor,    af- 

terwards inflammable  air,   and   a  light  oil  of  the  na- 
ture of  petrol ;  then  a  volatile  alkali ;  and  laftly  pitch- 
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The  refiduum  is  nearly  three  quarters  of  the 
whole  ;  and  being  flowly  burnt,  affords  i  ;?  per  cent.  *" 
of  aflies,  which  confift  moftly  of  argillaceous  earth  ; 
and  about  three  hundredth  parts  of  them  are  magnetic. 
It  is  found  in  England,  and  among  fome  aluminous 
ores  in  Sweden." 

^.  Slate-coal  contains  fuch  a  quantity  of  argillaceous 
earth,  that  it  looks  like  common  flate  ;  however,  it 
bums  bv  itfelf  w-ith  a  flame.  M.  Mac^ellan  is  of  opi- 
nion that  tUis  is  the  bituminous  fubilance  already 
defcribed.  This  fchillus  is  of  a  dark  bluilh  rufty  co- 
lour ;  when  thrown  on  the  fire  it  burns  with  a  lively 
flame,  and  almoft  as  readily  as  the  oily  wood  of  dr)' 
olive-tree,  or  lignum  vita°  ;  emitting  the  very  dis- 
agreeable fmell  of  petrol.  Such  large  quarries  of  it 
are  found  near  Purbeck  in  Dorfetfhire,  that  the  poor- 
er part  of  the  inhabitants  are  thence  fupplied  with  fuel. 
From  the  appearance  of  this  flaty  coal,  Cronftedt  has 
been  induced  to  fuppofe  that  the  earth  of  all  kinds  of 
coal  is  argillaceous,  though  it  is  not  fo  eafy  to  diftin- 
guifh  it  after  being  burnt.  The  pit-coals,  he  fays, 
contain  more  or  lefs  of  the  fulphuric  acid  ;  for  which 
reafon  the  fmoke  arifing  from  them  attacks  filver  in 
the  fame  manner  as  fulphur  does,  let  the  coals  be  ever 
fo  free  from  marcafite,  which,  however,  is  often  im- 
bibed or  mixed  with  them. 

4.  Cannel  coal  ( Ampelites ),  is  of  a  dull  black  co- 
lour ;  breaks  eafily  in  all  direftions  ;  and,  if  broken 
tranfverfely,  prefents  a  fmooth  conchoidal  furface.  It 
burns  with  a  bright  lively  flame,  but  is  very  apt  to  fly 
in  pieces  in  the  fire  ;  however,  it  is  faid  to  be  entirely 
deprived  of  this  property  by  immcrfion  in  water  for 
fome  hours  previous  to  its  being  ufed.  It  contains  a 
conCderable  quantity  of  petrol  in  a  lefs  condenfed  Hate 
than  other  coal.  Its  fpecific  gravity  is  about  1.270.^ 
This  kind  of  coal,  being  of  an  uniform  hard  texture, 
is  eafily  turned  on  a  lathe,  and  takes  a  good  polifli.  Hence 
it  is  ufed  for  making  various  toys,  which  appear  almoft 
as  well  as  if  made  of  the  fineft  jet. 

5.  Kilkenny  coal  has  a  fpecific  gravity  equal  to 
1.400.  It  contains  the  largeic  quantity  of  afphaltum  ;. 
burns  with  lefs  fmoke  and  flame,  and  more  intenf^ly, 
though  more  flowlv,  than  the  cannel-coal.  The  quan- 
tity of  earth  it  contains  does  not  exceed  one-twentieti> 
part  of  its  weight ;  but  this  kind  of  coal  is  frequently 
mixed  with  pyrites.      It  is  found  in  tlie  county  of  Kil- 

kenny^ 
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(a)  "  The  varieties  of  this  coal  (fays  M.  Magellan)  are  very  numerous  according  to  the  different  fub- 
ftances  with  which  it  is  mixed  ;  but  in  regard  to  their  economical  ufes,  only  two  kinds  are  taken  notice  ot  by 
the  Britifli  legifiature,  viz.  culm  and  caking  coals.  The  caking  coals,  in  burning,  fhosv  an  incipent  fufion, 
fo  that  their  finalk'ft  pieces  unite  in  the  fire  into  one  mafs  ;  by  which  means  the  fmallcft  pieces,  and  even  the 
mere  duft  of  this  kind,  are  almoft  equally  valuable  with  the  largeft  pieces.  Tlie  other  fort  called  culm,  does  not 
fufe  or  unite  in  the  fierceft  fire  ;  fo  that  the  fmall  coal,  being  unfit  for  domcflic  purpofes,  can  only  be  ufed  in 
burning  limeftone. 

"  It  fhould  be  an  eafy  matter  for  any  perfon  to  diftinguiflt  culm  from  fmall  caking  coal,  either  by  trj-- 
ing  to  make  fire  with  it  in  a  common  grate,  without  interpofing  any  other  fuel  between  it;  when  if  it 
kindles,  it  is  a  caking  coal  ;  if  not,  it  is  culm  :  Or  by  putting  fome  of  thcfe  fmall  fragments  of  coal  on  an 
ignited  iron  (hovel  ;  if  they  melt  and  run  together,  they  belong  to  the  caking  kinds  ;  if  not,  they  arc  culm. 
But  it  feems  that  coal  merchants  are  now  in  the  cuftom  of  calling  culm  the  powdery  parts  of  pit-coal,  of  what- 
foever  kind  they  may  happen  to  be.  The  reafon  of  this  is,  that  there  is  a  difference  in  the  duty  payable  by 
culm  and  by  caking  coals.  There  never  was  any  difficulty,  however,  on  the  fubjei^l  ;  nor  would  there  be  any 
difficulty  in  collc&ing  the  tax,  were  it  not  for  the  infufFerable  ignorance  and  love  of  defpotic  oppreffion  which 
generally  per\'ades  the  underling  officers  of  the  revenue." 
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kennv,  beTonj^intj  to  the   province  of  Leinfter   in 
land.      The  quality  of  it  as  burning  without  fmoke,  is 
proverbially  ufed  as  an  encomium  on  the  county. 

6.  Siilphunous  coal  confills  of  the  form?r  kinds  mix- 
ed with  a  verj'  confiderable  portion  of  pyrites  ;  whence 
it  is  apt  to  moulder  and  break  when  cxpofed  to  tlie 
air,  after  which  water  will  ail  upon  it.  It  contains 
yellow  fpots  that  look  like  metal  ;  burns  with  a  fnl- 
phureous  fmell,  leaving  behind  it  either  flag  or  ful- 
phureous  afhes,  or  both.  Its  fpecific  gravity  is  i.  ;oo 
or  more. 

7.  Bovey  coal  [Xylanthrax ),  is  of  a  brown  or 
brownifli- black  colour,  and  of  a  yellow  laminar  tex- 
ture. Its  laminsE  are  frequently  flexible  when  firft 
dug,  though  they  generally  harden  when  expofed  to 
the  air.  It  confifts  of  wood  penetrated  with  petrol 
or  bitnmen,  and  frequently  contains  pyrites,  alum, 
and  vitriol.  According  to  the  German  cheniifts,  its 
afhes  contain  a  little  fixed  alkali  ;  but  Mr  Mills  differs 
from  them  on  this  fubjeft.  By  ditlillation  it  yields  a 
fetid  liquor  mixed  witli  a  volatile  alkah  and  oil ;  part 
«f  which  is  foluble  in  alcohol,  and  part  of  a  mineral 
nature,  and  infoluble.  It  is  found  in  almoft  all  the 
countries  of  Europe. 

Thefe  are  the  moft  confiderable  varieties  of  coals 
commonly  known  ;  but  we  muft  not  imagine,  that 
each  of  them  is  to  be  met  homogeneous  in  thole  places 
where  they  are  found.  On  the  contrary,  the  differ- 
ent qualities  and  proportions  of  their  ingredients  make 
a  vafl  number  of  other  varieties,  fit  for  different  pur- 
pofes,  according  to  the  quality  and  quantity  of  thofe 
they  contain.  Thus,  various  kinds  of  coals  are  often 
found  mixed  with  one  another  under  ground,  and 
fome  of  the  finer  forts  fometimes  run  like  veins  be- 
tween thofe  of  a  coarfe  kind.  Thus,  M.  Magellan 
obferved  in  the  fine  coals  employed  in  a  curious  ma- 
Tiufadlory  at  Birmingham,  that  they  produced  a  much 
clearer  flame  than  he  had  ever  obferved  from  common 
coal  ;  yet,  on  inquiry',  he  found  that  thefe  were  picked 
out  from  the  common  coals  of  t!ie  country,  through 
which  thev  ran  in  veins,  and  were  eafily  diflinguilhed 
by  the  manufafturers,  though  they  did  not  afford  fuf- 
ficient  indications  of  a  fpecific  difference.  The  pur- 
pofe  to  which  they  were  applied  was  the  moulding  rods 
of  tranfparent  and  coloured  glafs  into  the  fhapes  proper 
for  common  buttons,  which  they  performed  with  allo- 
nilhing  expedition. 

Fourcroy  remarks,  that  this  foffi!  bitumen,  when 
heated  in  contact  with  a  body  in  combuftion,  and  ha- 
ving a  free  accefs  of  air,  kindles  the  more  flovvly  and 
with  the  greater  difficulty  in  proportion  as  it  is  more 
weighty  and  compaft.  When  once  kindled,  it  emits 
a  flrong  and  durable  heat,  and  bums  for  a  long  time 
before  it  is  confumed.  The  matter  that  is  burned, 
and  produces  the  flame,  appears  very  denfe,  and  feems 
united  to  fome  other  fubftance  which  retards  its  de- 
flruAion.  On  burning,  it  emits  a  particular  flrong 
fmell,  which  is  not  at  all  fulphuieous  when  the  coal 
ooutains  no  pyrites.  When  the  combuilible,  oily,  and 
other  volatile  part-  of  the  coal  are  diffipated,  if  the  com- 
hutlion  be  then  flopped,  the  remainder  is  found  to_be 
reduced  to  a  true  charred  Rate,  and  is  called  coak. 
This  fubftance  is  capable  of  exciting  the  mofl  inteufe 
heat,  for  whiqh  purpofe  it  is  ufed  in  metallurgic  works 
all  over  Britain.. 


"  It  is  well  known  (fays  M.  Magellan,)  that  tTie 
Enghfh  method  of  burning  pit  coal  into  coak  has  been 
a  moil  profitable  and  happy  acquifition  for  the  fmelt-  ^ 
ing  o\u-  ores,  and  for  many  other  metallurgical  and 
chemical  procefFes  in  this  iiland.  But  the  ingenious 
and  advantageous  undertaking  of  Lord  l^undonald,  by 
which  he  turns  to  a  very  confiderable  profit  the  mines 
of  coals  ill  his  and  other  ellates,  building  ovens  of  a 
proper  conllruclion  for  burning  pit  coal  into  coak, 
and  at  the  famj  time  for  coUeCling,  in  feparate  re- 
ceptacles, the  vohtile  alkali,  oil,  tar,  and  pitch,  which 
were  generally  loll  by  the  ufual  method,  deferves  to 
be  noticed,  as  it  affords  a  ver)'  remarkable  inflance  of 
the  great  loffes  to  mankind,  for  want  of  carefully  at- 
tending to  every  relult  from  great  procefTes  of  art 
when  made  on  a  large  fcale.  Thefe  ovens  aie  fo  con- 
trived, as  to  admit  an  under  fupply  of  air  ;  and  the 
coals,  after  being  kindled,  decompofe  themfclves  by  a 
flow  but  incomplete  conibuilion,  which  does  not  dc- 
(Iroy  the  ingredients.  Tlie  rcfiduum  left  in  the  oven 
proves  to  be  moll  excellent  cinders  or  coaks  ;  whilfl 
the  volatile  parts,  which  otherwife  would  be  diffipated 
in  the  air,  are  feparated  and  condenfed  in  refervoirs,  or 
receptacles  of  capacious  fize,  placed  at  proper  diilances 
beyond  the  reach  of  fire.  Monf.  Faujas  de  St  Fond, 
who  vifited  thefe  works  in  a  journey  he  made  to  Scot- 
land, undertook  to  erecl  a  fimilar  kind  of  oven  iu 
France  ;  and  it  is  rather  fingular,  that  he  endeavours  to 
eflablilli  a  claim  of  having  difcovered  the  fame  pro- 
cefTes before  he  faw  them  in  Scotland,  as  if  it  did  not 
refleft  a  greater  honour  on  his  indnflry,  to  carr)'  back 
to  his  country  fome  ufeful  knowledge,  than  to  returu 
as  ignorant  as  our  Englifh  travellers,"  &c. 

On  fubjefting  pit-coal  of  any  kind  to  difllUation  in 
clofe  veffcls,  it  fiifl  yields  a  phlegm  or  watery  liquor, 
then  an  ethereal  or  volatile  oil,  afterwards  a  volatile 
alkali,  and  laiUy,  a  thick  and  greafy  oil  ;  but  it  is  re- 
markable, that,  by  redifying  this  lail  oil,  a  tnuifparent 
thin  and  light  oil  of  a  flraw  colour  is  produced,  which 
being  expofed  to  the  air  becomes  black  like  animal 
oils.  From  this  and  other  obfervations,  the  general 
opinion  is,  that  coals,  bitumens,  and  other  oily 
fubflances  found  in  the  mineral  kingdom,  derive  their 
origin  from  vegetables  buried  in  the  earth,  fince  it  is 
well  known  tliat  only  organized  bodies  have  the  power 
of  producing  oily  and  fat  fubflances.  "  The  am.azing 
irregularities,  gaps,  and  breaks  (fays  M.  Magellan)  of 
the  ilrata  of  coals,  and  of  other  foffil  fubflances,  e- 
vince  that  this  globe  has  undergone  the  mofl  violent 
convulfions,  by  which  its  parts  have  been  broken,  de- 
tached and  overturned  in  different  ways,  burying  large 
traAs  of  their  upper  furfaces,  with  all  the  animal 
and  vegetable  produftions  there  exifting,  at  the  time  of 
thofe  horrible  cataflrophes,  whofe  epoch  far  precedes 
all  human  records.  And  it  is  eafy  to  be  conceived, 
that  the  various  heaps  and  congeries  of  thefe  vegetable 
and  animal  fubflances,  remaining  for  ages  and  ages  in 
the  bowels  of  the  earth,  have  obtained  various  confifl- 
encies,  and  flill  produce  thofe  oily  and  bituminous  jui- 
ces, which  find  way  to  gufh  out,  leaving  behind  their 
thickefl  parts  on  the  fame  places  where  they  are  found, 
and  in  many  others  where  the  induftry  of  mankind  ne- 
ver will  bo  able  to  penetrate." 

CoAL-Mine.     See  Coal  FRY.    Malicioully  fetting  firs 
%D  coal-mines  it  felony,  by  flat.  10  Geo.  II.  c.  3^.  }  6. 
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f^oal,  ISnuill  Co.it,  a   fort   f;f  cliaicoal   pvepared  from  llie 

Coaler y.    fpi-^y  and  brufhxvcoj,  llripped  o  J  fro.ii  the  brandies  of 

*  coppV'c  wood,  fonictimes  bound  in  bairns  for  that  pur- 

pofe,  and  fometimes  charred  without  binding,  in  which 

I  cafe  it  is  called  "  coming  it  together." 

COALERY,  CoALiiRY,  or  Colliery  ;    a  coal- 
work,  or  place  where  Coals  are  dug. 
•  Sif  J!?i-        It  is   {generally  agreed,  that  our  cannel-coal  *  is  the 
/'■'•■'"■  lapis  ampelites   of  the    Romans,  though   it   feems    to 

have  been   ufed  by  them  only  for  making  toys,  brace- 
lets, &c.     But  of  that  common  fuel  which  we  denomi- 
nate coals,  the   native  Romans  were  entirely   ignorant. 
It  is  certain  that  they  are  not,  as   fome  have  imagined, 
the   lapis   obfidianus  of  Pliny,  about  which   there  have 
<f- L.  xxxvi.  been   great  dlfputes-f-  :    nor  the   Gagates,   oi-  Jet, 
"cup.  26.       which,  other?,  again,  have  taken  for  the /<7/>ij  obfid:anus  ; 
•'^"S"*"'     though  the  hghtnefs  and  texture  fhow  plainly  that  it  is 
fo'tues  of     "°'-  either  ftone  or  coal.      In  faft,  there  are  no  beds  of 
fourele-      it  in  the  conipafs  of  Italy.     The  great  line  df  that  fuel 
phants         feems  to  fweep  away  round   the  globe,   from  noi-th-eafl: 
luude  of  It    to  foiith-weft  ;  not  ranging  at  a  diftance  even  from  the 
"j     f  p"^"  fouth-eailerly  parts  of  our  ifland,  as  is   generally  ima- 
M>xi  "g'"ed,  but  actually  vifiting  Brabant  and   France,  and 

yet  avoiding  Italy. 

But  the  primeval   Britons  appear  to   have   ufed  it. 
And  in  the  prccir.As  of  Manchefter  particularly,,  wliich 
are  furnifhed  with  an   incxhaullible   abundance  of  it, 
they  could  not  have  remained  unapprifed  of  the  agree- 
tVhHahrs    able   combullible   around  them.     The    currents    there 
Hifiiry  of    frequently  bring    down    fragments   of   coal    from   the 
Manchtjler.  mountains ;    and  in   the  long  and   winding   courfe   of 
them  through  the  parlfli,  the  Britons  would  foon  mark 
the  fhining   iloncs   in   the   channels  ;  and  by  the  aid  of 
accident,  or  the  force  of  vefleftion,  find  out  the  utility 
of  them.      But  we  can   advance    Hill  nearer  to  a   cer- 
tainty.     Several   pieces   of  coal  were  difcovcred  fome 
years  ago   in  the   fand  under  the  Roman  way  to  Rib- 
chefter,  when  both  were  dug  up  at  the  conftruclion  of 
a  houfe  in  Quay-ilrect.      The  number  of  pieces,  feve- 
ral  of  them  as  large  as  eggs,  was  not  lefs  than   40 ; 
and  a  quantity  of  flack  was  dug  up  with  them.     Thefe 
circumftances  {how  the  coals  to  have  been  lodged  upon 
the   fpot  before   the  road  of  the  Romans   covered   it. 
That  ground  being  in    the   neighbourhood  of  Alance- 
;  i.  !.  "the„;(,„^^  tl)e  Britons  had   there   rcpofited  a  quantity  of 
place  of       coals,  probably  for  the  ufe  of  the  ganifon  ;  and  many 
•  '    j,j.j_  of  the  fmallcr  fragments,  and  fome  of  the  flack,  were 
tilh  town,    buried  in   the   fand  upon  which  they  were  laid.      And 
the  fite  of    that  the  Britons   in   general  were  acquainted  with  this 
which  was  {\xe\,  is  evident  from  its  appellation  amongft  us  at  pre- 
C-'ftl'efield'  ^^"''  '"■'"'^'^   '^    ™^  &TiyioXi,  but  Britilh  ;  and  fublifts  a- 
.ntMan-      "io''3  t''^  1'''^^  '"  their  0  gual,  and  among  the  Corniih 
■shefter.        in  their  kolan,  to  this  day. 

The  extenfive  beds  of  fuel,  therefore,  with  which  the 
kingdom  of  England  and  the  prccin£ls  of  Mancheller 
are  fo  happily  ftored,  were  firll  noticed  by  the  ikill, 
and  lirll  opened  by  the  labour  of  the  Britons  ;  and 
fome  time  before  the  arrival  of  the  Romans  among  us. 
And  the  nearer  quarries  in  the  confines  of  Bradfordj 
Newton,  and  Manchefter,  would  naturally  attract  the 
notice,  and  invite  the  inquiries  of  the  Britons,  before 
any  others.  The  current  of  the  Mcdlock,  which 
waflies  the  fides  of  them,  would  bring  down  fpccimens 
•f  the   riches  within,  lodge  many  of  them  about  the 
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Cailleficld,  and  allure  the  Britons  fucceffively  to  a  col-    Coalery, 
k'dtion  of  th.e  one,  and  a  fearch  after  the  other.  v-"^ 

But,  even  for  ages  after  the  difcovery,  v.ood  continu- 
ed to  compofe  the  general  fuel  of  the  nations.  In  Sv2, 
a  grant  was  made  of  fome  lands  by  the  abbey  of  Peter- 
borough, under  the  refervation  cf  certain  boons  and 
payments  in  kind  to  the  monailery  ;  as,  one  night's 
entertainment ;  \o  veifels  of  Welfli  and  two  of  com- 
mon  ale ;  ho  cart-loads  of  wood,  and  i  2  of  pit-coal  ; 
where  we  fee  the  quantity  of  coal  was  only  one  cart- 
load to  five  of  wood.  The  latter  naturally  continued 
the  principal  article  of  our  fuel  as  long  as  the  foreft* 
and  thickets  prefented  themfelves  fo  ready  to  the  hand; 
and  fuch  if  continued  till  a  vtry  late  period.  Tlie 
firil  pubhc- notice  of  the  former  is  mentioned  by  Mr 
Hume  to  have  been  in  the  time  of  Heniy  III.  who,  in 
the  yeai-  i  272,  granted  a  charter  to  the  town  of  New- 
caftle,  giving  the  inhabitants  a  licenfe  -to  dig  coals  ; 
and  the  firll  ilatutc  relating  to  this  article  was  the  9tli 
Henry  V.  c.  10.  ordaining  all  keels  in  the  port  of 
Newcallie  to  be  meafured  by  commifiioners,  before 
carriage  of  coals,  on  pain  of  forfeiture.  They  were  not 
brought  into  common  ufe  till  the  reign  pf  Charles  I.  ; 
and  were  then  fold  for  about  17s.  a  chaldron.  In  ^omt  CamplHri 
years  after  the  reiloration,  there  were  about  20c,000  PditUat 
chaldrons  burnt  in  London  ;  in  1670,  about  2 70,000 Sa'wjr. 
chaldrons  ;  at  the  revolution,  upwards  of  300,000  chal- 
drons ;  and  at  prefent,  full  6oc,coo  are  annually  con- 
fumed  there.  There  is,  befides,  an  immenfe  confump- 
tion  in  other  parts  of  Britain,  and  in  Ireland.  In  Scot- 
land, they  fupply  their  own  confumption,  and  alio  ex- 
port. In  Ireland,  though  they  have  coal,  yet  they 
take  Annually  to  the  value  of  30,oocl.  from  England, 
and  i2,o:cl.  from  Scotland. 

The  moll  remarkable  cualery,  or  coal-work,  that  we 
have  ever  had  in  this  ifland,  was  that  WTOught  at  Bor- 
rowftounnefs,  under  the  fea.  The  veins  of  coal  were 
found  to  continue  under  the  bed  of  the  fea  in  this  place, 
and  the  colliers  had  the  courage  to  work  the  vein  near 
half  way  over  ;  there  being  a  mote  half  a  mile  from  the 
fliore,  where  there  vi-as  an  entry  that  went  down  into 
the  coal-pit,  under  the  fea.  This  was  made  into  a 
kind  of  round  quay  or  mote,  as  they  call  it,  built  fo  as 
to  keep  out  the  fea,  which  floued  there  twelve  feet. 
Here  the  coals  were  laid,  and  a  fhip,  of  that  draught 
of  water,  could  lay  her  iide  to  the  mote,  and  take  in 
the  coal. — This  famous  coalery  belonged  to  the  Earl 
of  Kincardine's  family.  The  frefli  vi'ater  which  fprung 
from  the  bottom  and  fides  of  the  coal-pit,  was  always 
drawn  out  upon  the  fliore  by  an  engine  moved  by  wa- 
ter, that  drew  it  forty  fathoms.  This  coal-pit  con- 
tinued to  be  wrought  many  years  to  the  great  profit  of 
the  owners,  and  the  wonder  of  all  that  faw  it  ;  but,  at 
laft,  an  unexpected  high  tide  drowned  the  whole  at 
once  :  the  laboure'rs  had  not  time  to  efcape,  but  pe- 
riflied  in  it. 

There  are  fcveral  other  countries  in  Europe  which 
poffefs  confiderable  coal-mines  ;  as  France,  Liege, 
Germany,  and  Sweden.  Alio  on  the  other  fide  of  the 
Atlantic  ocean,  there  has  been  coal  difcovered,  and 
wrought  ;  in  Newfoundland,  Cape-Breton,  Canada, 
and  fome  of  the  New  England  provinces.  But  in  all  Excellence 
thcfe  countries,  the  coal  is  of  a  quality  much  inferior  of  the  Bri 
to  the  Britifli,  and  entirely  unfit   to   be  ufed   in   many ''"'  coals. 

manufafturct ; 
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Coalcry.  manufaSui-cs  ;  fo  that  they  are  obliged  to  import  great 
i"""^  '  quantities  from  Britain  fur  the  uie  of  tlieir  manufac- 
j>      3         tures  of  iron,  &c. 

importance  Q^jr  inlaiui  coal-trade,  that  is,  carrying  coals  from 
■■' 'l'^ '"*'"  Newcaftle,  Sunderland,  Bhth,  and  other  adjacent 
places  in  the  north  of  England,  as  alfo  from  the  frith 
of  Edinburgli  in  Scollaiid,  and  other  places  adjacent, 
to  the  city  of  London,  and  to  the  port  towns  on  the 
coail  all  the  tsay,  as  well  on  this  fide  of  Newcaftle, 
north,  hs  up  the  channel  as  high  as  Portfmouth  weft, 
is  a  prodigious  article,  and  employs  abundance  of  fliip- 
ping  and  icamen  ;  infomuch  that,  in  a  time  of  ur- 
gent necefilty,  the  coalery  navigation  alone  has  been 
able  to  fupply  the  government  with  a  body  of  fcamen 
fur  the  royal  na\y,  able  to  man  a  confide rable  fleet  at 
a  very  fliort  warning,  and  that  without  difficulty,  when 
no  other  branch  of  trade  could  do  the  like.  Likewife 
the  V/hitthaven  coalcries  in  Cumberland,  belonging  to 
Sir  James  Lowthcr,  furnifh  feveral  comities  in  Ireland 
with  coals,  and  conftantly  employ  upwards  of  2000 
feamen  ;  which  alio  is  a  noble  nurfery  for  the  navy  of 
this  kingdom.  And  not  only  do  the  pit-coals  fuffici- 
ently  fupply  all  the  ports,  but,  by  means  of  thofe  ports 
and  the  navigable  rivers,  all  the  adjacent  counties  very 
far  inland. 

In  (hort,  coals,  though  not  an  excluCve,  yet  may^ 
with  propriety,  be  llylcd  a  peculiar  bleffing  to  Britain, 
fn_.m  their  great  plenty,  their  acknowledged  excel- 
lence, and  tl'.cir  being  found  in  fuch  places  as  are 
conveniently  fitiirted  for  exportation.  Nor  is  there 
any  dangerof  the  export  trade  being  lefiened  even  by 
tiie  fe*veral  duties  tliat  have  been  laid  upon  them  ;  for 
the  foreign  couium])t  being  founded  in  ncceflity  with 
regard  to  manufactures,  and  in  economy  where  they 
are  ufed-for  convenience  (wood  and  turf  being  dearer 
than  coals  with  the  duty),  we  need  be  in  no  fear  of 
the  markets  declining.  There  is  as  little  room  to  be 
alarmed  from  an  apprehcnfion  of  their  being  exhauiled, 
as  the  prefent  works  are  capable  of  fupplying  us  for  a 
long  feries  of  yeai-s,  and  there  are  many  other  mines 
ready  to  be  opened  when  thefe  (hall  fail.  Befides, 
there  are  known  to  be  coals  in  many  parts  of  die  three 
kingdoms,  which  hitherto  they  have  had  co  encourage- 
ment to  work. 

Belides  the  value  of  this  commodity  as  a  conveni. 
eiicy  of  life,   as  an  article  of  commerce,   and   as  giving 
rife   to   a   nurferv   of  feamen   for   the  increafe   of  the 
marine ;  other  important  advantages  deferve  to  be  no- 
ticed.     Coals  are  in  many  refpetls,  and  in  a  very  high 
degree,  ufcful  to  the   landed  interell  ;  not  only  by  rai- 
fing  exceedingly  the  real  value,  and  of  courfe  the  pur- 
chafe,  of  thofe  lands  in  which  they  are  found,  and  thofe 
,*  ""^^  through  which  it   is  neceffary  to  pafs*  from  the  works 
illy  fttltd'"  '^'"^  places  where  they  are  embarked,   but  from  the 
■•ij-liu'j/s,  general  improvements  they  have  occafioned  ;    fo   that 
:d  are  let  very  isw  counties  are  now  belter  cultivated  than  Nor- 
■  •"  "'&"    thumberland,   and   the   fame  effecls  they  have  had  in  a 

J  j'*"'' {Theater  or  Icfs  decree  in  other   places,     Thoufaiuls  of 
"ded  pro- F ,      ■  ,      *  ,         ,  •  .     ,  1 

;rty  in       laborious  people  are  employed  in  and  about  the  mines ; 

xiuir.       thoufands  more  in   conveying   them   to   the   ports,  and 

on  board  the  (liips  ;  to  fay  nothing  of  thole  tli.it  draw 

their  fubfiftence  from  the   carriage  of  th-m  by  land  to 

fupply   families,    &c.      There  are   alfo   great  numbers 

that  live  in  a  fuperior  ftation  ;    as  flcwcivds,  director?, 
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faftors,  agents,  book-keepers,  &c.  To  thefe  we  may  Coalery. 
add  the  cxtraordinarj-  encouragement  given  to  inge-  '^— \— ' 
nious  artifts  who  have  invented,  and  the  numerous 
workmen  continually  employed  about  thofe  feveral 
curious  and  collly  machines  which,  for  a  variety  of 
purpoies  in  this  bufinefs,  are  in  continual  ufe,  and  of 
courfe  in  continual  wear ;  we  may  join  to  thefe  the 
multitudes  that  obtain  their  living  from  the  many  ma- 
nufatlures  in  which  they  are  employed,  and  which 
could^  not  be  carried  on  but  by  the  help  and  cheapnefs 
of  coals.  Laftly,  the  produce  of  coals  exported,  which 
amounts  to  a  very  confiderable  fum,  befides  being  pro- 
fitable to  the  owners,  merchants,  and  mariner,  is  fo 
much  clear  gain  to  the  nation. 

It  might  be  expefted,  that  a  trade  fo  beneficial  to 
individuals,  and  to  the  nation  in  general,  and  which 
has  been  gradually  increafing  for  feveral  centuries  paft, 
would  have  been  advanced  by  this  time  to  very  great 
perfection,  and  reduced  to  a  regular  fyftem.  But,  in 
one  very  effential  refpeft,  it  is  found  to  be  quite  other- 
wife.  The  art  of  working  coal-mines  in  the  moft  pro- 
fitable manner  is  indeed  highly  improved  ;  but  the  fun- 
damental of  the  art,  that  of  fearching  for  and  difco- 
vering  coal  in  any  diftricl  of  country  where  it  has  not 
yet  been  found,  has  never,  that  we  know  of,  been 
treated  in  a  fyftematic  manner.  The  reader,  there- 
fore, will  not  be  difpleafed  to  find  this  defect  fuppUed 
in  the  courfe  of  tiie  prefent  article,  together  with  a 
detail  of  all  the  other  operations  in  the  bufinefs  of 
coaleries. 

The    ten-eftrial    matters    which     compofe  the   fohd  Situation  of " 
parts  of  the  earth  are  difpofed   in   ftrata,  beds,  or  lay-the  ftrata.^ 
ers,  the  under  furface  of  one  bearing  againft  or  lying 
upon  the   upper  furface   of  that  below  it,    which   lalt 
bears  or  lies  on  the  next  below  in  the  fame  manner. 

Thefe  ilrata  confift  of  very  different  kinds  of  mat- 
ter, fuch  as  free-ftone,  lime-llone,  metal-ftone  or  whin- 
ftonc,  coal,  &c.  as  will  be  particularly  fpecified  in  the 
fequel. 

Some  of  thefe  fti-ata  are  of  a  confiderable  thicknefs, 
being  often  found  from  100  to  200  feet  or  upwards, 
nearly  of  the  fame  kind  of  matter  from  the  fuperior 
to  the  inferior  furface  ;  and  others  are  found  of  the 
Icaft  thicknefs  imaginable,  one  inch  or  lefs. 

All  thefe  ftrata  are  divided  or  parted  from  each  o- 
ther  laterally,  either  by  their  even,  fmooth,  pohlhed 
furfaces,  with  very  thin  lamina  of  foft  or  dufty  matter 
betwixt  them,  called  t/je  parting,  which  renders  them 
eafy  to  feparate  ;  or  elfe  only  by  the  furfaces  clofely 
conjoined  to  each  other,  without  any  vifible  matter  in- 
terpofed  betwixt  them  ;  yet  the  different  fubilance  of 
each  fti-atum  is  not  in  the  leaft  intermixed,  though 
fometimes  they  adhere  fo  ilroiigly  together,  that  it  i-t 
very  difficult  to  part  or  disjoin  them  :  in  this  lail  cafe 
they  are  faid  to  have  a  lad  parting. 

Befides  this  principal  divifion  or  parting  laterally, . 
there  are,  in  fome  ftrata,  fecondar)-  divifions  or  part- 
ings alio  laterally,  feparating  or  approaching  towards 
a  Icparation,  of  the  fame  ftratum,  into  parts  of  dif- 
ferent thickneiTes,  nearly  parallel  to  each  other,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  principal  partings  divide  the  dif- 
fer, it  ftrata  from  each  other :  but  thefe  fccondary 
ones  are  not  fo  ftrong  or  vifible,  nor  make  fo  effectual 
a  parting,  as   the  principal  ones  do  j  and  are  only  met 
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Gcilerv.    with  in  fuch  ftrata,  as  are  not  of  an  uniform  hardncfs, 
*     * '  textarc,  or  cokur,   from  the   upper  to  the  under  fur- 
face. 

There  are  other  divifions  or  partings,  called  hacks, 
in  almoft  ever)'-  ftritiim,  wliich  crofs  the  former  late- 
ral ones  longitudinally,  and  cut  tlie  whole  ftratum 
through  its  two  furfaccs  into  long  rhomboidal  figures. 
Thefe  again  are  crotfed  by  others  called  cutters,  run- 
ning either  in  an  obhque  or  perpendicular  direftion 
to  the  laft;  mentioned  backs,  and  alfo  cut  the  ftratum 
through  its  two  furfaces.  Both  thefe  backs  and  cut- 
ters generally  extend  from  the  upper  or  fuperior  ftra- 
tum down  through  feveral  of  the  lower  ones  ;  fo  that 
thefe  backs  and  cutters,  together  with  the  lateral 
partings  before  mentioned,  divide  every  ftratum  into 
innumerable  cubic,  prifiuatic,  and  rhomboidal  figures, 
according  to  the  thickncfs  of  the  ftratum,  and  the  po- 
fition  and  number  of  the  backs  and  cutters.  They 
fometimes  have  a  kind  of  thin  partition  of  dufty  or 
foft  matter  in  them,  and  fometimes  none,  like  the  firft 
mentioned  partings ;  but  the  fofter  kind  of  ftrata  ge- 
nerally have  more  backs  and  cutters  than  the  harder 
kind,  and  they  do  not  extend  or  penetrate  through  the 
others. 

To  explain  this  a  little  further,  let  A,  B,  C,  D,  E, 
F,  G,  (fig.  I.)  reprefent  the  principal  partings  before 
mentioned,  or  the  upper  and  under  furfaccs  of  any 
ftratum  ;  then  a,  b,  c,  d,  e,  f,  will  reprefent  the  fe- 
condry  lateral  partings  nearly  parallel  to  the  princi- 
pal ones  ;  g,  h,  i,  k,  1,  »i,  the  longitudinal  partings  cal- 
led Imcis ;  n,  0,  p,  q,  r,  s,  the  crofs  partings  called 
cutters,  crofting  the  laft  mentioned  ones  either  oblique- 
ly or  perpendicular. 

In  all  places  where  the  ftrata  lie  regular,  they  are 
divided  and  fubdivided  in  the  manner  above  men- 
tioned ;  and  fometimes  in  this  manner  extend  through 
a  pretty  large  diftrift  of  country  ;  though  it  is  often 
ctherwife  ;  for  their  regularity  is  frequently  interrupt- 
ed, and  the  ftrata  broken  and  difordered,  by  fundry 
chafms,  breaches,  or  iifTures,  which  are  differently  de- 
nominated according  to  their  various  dimenfions,  and 
the  matters  with  which  they  are  filled,  viz.  dikes 
hitches,  and  troubles,  which  (hall  be  explained  in 
order. 

Dikes  arc  the  largeft  kind  of  fin"ures.  They  feem  to 
be  nothing  but  a  crack  or  breach  of  the  folid  ftrata, 
occafioned  by  one  part  of  them  being  broken  away  and 
fallen  from  the  other.  They  generally  run  in  a  ftraight 
line  for  a  confiderable  length,  and  penetrate  from  the 
furface  to  the  greateft  depth  ever  yet  tried,  in  a  di- 
reiStion  fometimes  perpendicular  to  the  horizon,  and 
fometimes  obliquely.  The  fame  kind  of  ftrata  are  found 
lying  upon  each  other  in  the  fame  order,  but  the  whole 
of  them  greatly  elevated  or  doprefTed,  on  the  one  fide 
of  the  dike  35  on  the  other.  Thefe  fiflures  are  fome- 
times two  or  three  feet  wide,  and  fometimes  many 
fathoms.  If  the  fiffure  or  dike  be  of  any  confiderable 
width,  it  is  generally  filled  with  heterogeneous  mat 
ter,  difltrent  from  that  of  the  folid  ftrata  on  each  fide 
of  it.  It  is  fometimes  found  filled  with  clay,  gravel, 
br  fand  ;  fometimes  with  a  confufed  mafs  of  different 
kinds  of  ftone  lying  edgeways  ;  and  at  other  times 
with  a  folid  body  of  free-ftone,  or  even  whin  ftonc. 
When  the  fiffure  is  of  no  great  width,  as  fuppofe  two 
«r  three  feet  only,  it   is  then  ufually  found  filled  with 
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a    confufed    mixture    of    the    different    matters    which    Coalct 

compofe  the'  adjoining    ftrata,    confolidatcd    i;!to    one  ' '^ 

niais.  If  the  dike  runs  or  ilretches  north  and  fouth, 
and  the  fame  kind  of  ftrata  are  found  on  the  eaft  fide 
of  the  dike,  in  a  filuation  with  refpeft  to  the  horizon 
10  or  23  fathoms  lower  than  on  the  other  fide,  it  is 
then  faid  to  be  a  dlp-d'tke  or  downcajl'dike  of  lo  or  20 
fathoms  to  tlie  eaflvTard  ;  or  counting  from  the  eaft 
fide,  it  is  then  faid  to  be  a  rife-dike  or  upcajl  of  fo 
many  fathoms  weflward.  If  the  ftrata  on  one  fide 
are  not  much  higher  or  lower  with  refpeft  to  the  ho- 
rizontal line,  than  thofe  on  the  other,  but  only  broken 
off  and  removed  to  a  certain  diftance,  it  is  then  faid 
to  be  a  dike  of  fo  many  fathoms  thick,  and  from  the 
matter  contained  between  the  two  fides  of  the  fiffure 
or  dike,  it  is  denominated  a  clay-dike,  Jiotie-dike,  &c.  ^ 

A  hitch  is  only  a  dike  or  fiffure  of  a  fmaller  degree,  Hitches, 
by  which  the  ftrata  on  one  fide  are  not  elevated  or 
feparated  from  thofe  on  the  other  fide  above  one  fa- 
thom. Thefe  hitches  are  denominated  in  the  fame 
manner  as  dikes,  according  to  the  number  of  feet  they 
elevate  or  deprefs  the  ftrata. 

There  are  dikes  (though  they  are  not  often  met 
with  in  the  coal-countries)  \*hofe  cavities  are  filled 
with  fparr,  the  ores  of  iron,  lead,  vitriol,  or  other  me- 
tallic or  mineral  matters  ;  and  it  is  pretty  well  known, 
that  all  metallic  veins  are  nothing  elfe  than  what  in 
the  coal  countries  are  called  dikes. 

The  ftrata  are  generally  found  lying  upon  each 
other  in  the  fame  order  on  one  fide  of  the  dike  as  on 
the  other,  as  mentioned  above,  and  nearly  of  the  fame 
thickneffes,  appearing  to  have  been  originally  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  fame  regular  ftrata,  and  the  dike  only 
a  breach  by  fome  later  accident,  perpendicularly  or 
obliquely  down  through  them,  by  which  one  part  is 
removed  to  a  fmall  diflance,  and  depreffed  to  a  lower 
fituation  than  the  other.  But  this  is  not  the  only  al- 
teration made  in  the  ftrata  by  dikes  ;  for  generally  to 
a  confiderable  diftance  on  each  fide  of  the  dike,  all  the 
ftrata  are  in  a  kind  of  fhattered  condition,  very  ten- 
der,  eafily  pervious  to  water,  and  debafcd  greatly  in 
their  quality,  and  their  inclination  to  the  horizon  often 
altered. 

Troubles  may  be  denominated  dikes  of  the  fmalleft  Troublef^ 
degree  ;  for  they  are  not  a  real  breach,  but  only  a  ten- 
dency towards  it,  which  has  not  taken  a  full  effeft. 
The  ftrata  are  generally  altered  bv  a  trouble  from 
their  regular  fite  to  a  different  pofition.  When  the 
regular  courfe  of  the  ftrata  is  nearly  level,  a  trouble 
will  caufe  a  fudden  and  confiderable  afcent  or  defcent ; 
where  they  have,  in  their  regular  fituation,  a  certain 
degree  of  afcent  or  defcent,  a  trouble  either  increafes 
or  alters  it  to  a  contrary  pofition  :  and  a  trouble  has 
thefe  cffefts  upon  the  ftrata  in  common  with  dikes, 
that  it  greatly  debafes  them  from  their  original  qua- 
lity ;  the  partings  are  feparated  ;  the  backs  and  cutters 
disjoined,  and  their  regularity  difordered  ;  the  original 
cubic  and  prifmatic  figures,  of  which  the  ftrata  were 
compofed,  are  broken,  the  diflocation  filled  with  hete- 
rogeneous matter,  and  the  whole  ftrata  are  reduced  to 
a  fofter  and  more  friable  ftate. 

Tiie  ftrata  are  feldom  or  never  found  to  lie  in  a 
true  horizontal  fituation  ;  but  generally  have  an  incli- 
nation or  defcent,  called  the  dip,  to  fome  particular 
part  of  the  horizon.     If  this  inclination  be  to  the  e;ift. 
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ward,  h  h  called  an  enjl  ili/>,  and  a  'uyl  rife;  and  ac- 
■'  cording  to  tlic  point  oF  the  compafs  to  which  the  dip 
inclines,  it  is  denominated,  and  the  afccnt  or  rife  is 
to  the  contrary  point.  This  inclination  or  dip  of  the 
llrata  is  fonnd  to  hold  everywhere.  In  fomc  places,  it 
varies  very  little  from  the  level ;  in  others,  very  con- 
fidera'olv  ;  and  in  foiue  fo  much,  as  to  be  nearly  in 
a  perpendiculir  direction  :  but  whatcrer  degree  ot 
inclination  the  ilrata  have  to  the  horizon,  if  not  inter- 
ruutod  by  dikes,  hitches,  or  troubles,  they  are  alu-ays 
found  to  lie  in  the  lirft  regular  manner  mentioned. 
They  generally  continue  upon  one  uniform  dip  until 
thev  are  brrk  'n  or  difordercd  by  a  dike,  hitch,  or 
trouble,  by  which  the  dip  is  often  altered,  fonietiraes 
to  a  different  part  of  the  horizon,  and  often  to  an  op- 
pofite  point ;  fo  that  on  one  fide  of  a  dike,  hitch,  or 
trouble,  if  the  ilrata  have  an  eail  dip,  on  the  other  fide 
tiicy  raav  have  an  call  rife,  which  is  a  well  dip  ;  and 
in  general,  any  confiderable  alteration  in  the  dip  is  ne- 
ver met  with,  but  what  is  occafioned  by  the  circum- 
ftances  laft  mentioned. 

To  illullratc  what  has  been  faid,  foe  fig.  2.  where 
n,  b,  c,  d,  &c.  reprcfent  a  courfe  of  flrata  lying  upon 
each  other,  having  a  certain  inclination  to  the  horizon. 
A  D,  is  a  downcatc-dike,  which  depreffes  the  ftrata 
obliquely  to  e,f,  g,  b,  &c.  lying  upon  each  other  in  the 
fame  order,  but  altered  in  their  inclrnation  to  the  ho- 
rizon. CD  reprcfents  a  clay  or  freeftone  dike,  where 
the  ftrata  are  neither  elevated  nor  deprefTed,  but  only 
broken  cfF  and  removed  to  a  certain  dillance.  EF,  re- 
preferts  a  hitch,  which  breaks  off  and  depreffes  the  ftra- 
ta only  a  little,  but  alters  their  inclination  to  the  hori- 
zon. GH,  reprefents  a  trouble,  where  the  ftrata  on 
one  fide  are  not  entirely  broken  off  from  thofe  on  the 
other,  but  only  in  a  crnflied  and  irregular  fituation. 

As  fome  particui?r  ftrata  are  found  at  fome  times  to 
increafe,  and  at  other  times  to  diminiili,  in  their  thick- 
neiTes,  v.-hilft  others  remain  the  fame,  confcquently 
they  cannot  be  all  parallel;  yet  this  increafe  and  dimi- 
nution in  their  thickneifes  come  on  very  gradually. 

The  ftrata  are  not  found  difpofcd  in  the  earth  ac- 
cording to  their  fpecific  gravities  ;  for  we  often  find 
ilrata  of  very  denfe  matter  near  the  furface,  and  per- 
haps at  50  or  even  100  fathoms  beneath,  we  meet 
with  flrata  of  not  half  the  fpecific  gravity  of  the  firft. 
A  ftratum  of  iron  ore  is  very  often  found  above  one 
of  coal,  though  the  former  has  twice  the  gravity  of 
the  lutter;  and,  in  fhort,  there  is  fuch  an  abloliUe  un- 
certainty in  forming  any  judgment  of  the  difpcfition 
of  the  ftrata  from  their  fpecific  gravities,  that  it  can- 
j-iiot  iu  the  ieaft  be  relied  upon. 

It  has  been  imagined  by  many,  that  hills  and  val- 
Jles  are  occafioned  by  thofe  breaches  in  the  ftrata  be- 
fore mentioned  called  dike! ;  but  this  is  Gontradiclcd 
by  experience.  If  it  was  fo,  we  ftiould  meet  with 
liikes  at  the  fl<irts  of  the  lulls,  and  by  the  fides  of  val- 
lies,  and  the  fea-lhore ;  but  inftcad  of  that,  we  gene- 
rally find  the  ftrata  lying  as  uniformly  regular  un- 
der hills  and  vallies,  and  beneath  the  bottom  of  the 
■fea  (as  far  as  has  been  yet  tried),  as  in  the  moft  cham- 
J>aign  countries.  It  may  happen,  indeed,  that  a  dike 
IS  met  with  in  fome  of  thefe  places  ;  but  that  being 
only  a  calual  clrcumftance,  can  never  be  admitted  as 
a  general  caufe.  Whatever  irrcgulariues  are  occa- 
fioned in  tl'.o  folid  ftrata  by  dikes,  or  otlicr  breaches, 
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are  commonly  covered  over  and  evened  by  thofa  beds  Coaiery. 
of  gravel,  clay,  fanj,  or  foil,  tvhicli  lie  uppcrmoft,  ^~~^  ' 
and  form  the  outward  furface  of  the  eartJi.  Where- 
ever  rhefe  fofter  matters  have  been  carried  off,  or 
removed  by  accident,  as  on  the  tops  of  hills  and  the 
fides  of  valhes,  there  the  folid  ftrata  are  expofed,  and 
the  dip,  rife,  and  other  circumflances  of  them  may 
be  examined;  but  no  certain  conclufions  can  be  drawn, 
merely  from  the  unevennefs  and  inequalities  of  the  out- 
ward furface. 

The  preceding  obfervations,  upon  the  general  difpo- 
fition  of  the  fohd  ftrata,  are  equally  applicable  to  the  ' 

flrata  of  coal  as  to  thofe  of  ftone  or  other  matter. 

We  fiiall  next  give  an  account  of  the  foveral  ftrata  DeftriptioiT 
of  coal,   and  of  ftone,   and  other  matters,  which  arcof  tfie  Ilea- 
ufually  connecled  witii  coal,  and  are  found  to  have  ^n  conosc- 
particular  affinity  with  it;  and,  for  the  fake  of  diftinc-'^','^'"^ 
tion,  fhall  arrange  them  into  fix  principal  clafTes,  which 
will  includ.:  all  the  varieties  of  ftrata  that  have  been 
found  to  occur  in  all  thofe  diftricl,-,  of  country,  both  ia 
Scotland  and  England,  where  coal  abounds. 

I.  OflVhiii-JirjHe.'\  The  ftrata  of  what  is  denomi- 
nated whin-flor.e  are  the  hardeft  of  all  others  ;  the  an- 
gular pieces  of  it  will  cut  glafs  ;  it  is  of  a  very  coarfe 
texture,  and  when  broken  acrofs  the  grain,  exhibits  the 
appearance  of  large  grains  of  fand  half  vitrified  ;  it 
can  fcarcely  be  wrought,  or  broken  in  pieces,  by  com- 
mon tools,  without  the  afllftauce  of  gunp;)wder:  eacli 
ftratum  is  commonly  homogeneous  in  fubilance  and 
colour,  and  ciacked  in  the  rock  to  a  great  depth.  The 
moft  common  colours  of  thefe  ftrata  are  black  or  dark 
blue,  yet  there  arc  others  of  it  afh-coloured  and  light 
brown.  Their  tlr.cknefs  iu  all  the  coal  countries  is 
but  inconfidcrablc,  from  fi>:  or  five  feet  down  to  a  few 
inches  ;  and  it  is  only  in  a  few  places  they  are  m.et 
with  of  thofe  thickneiTef.  In  the  air  it  decays  a  little, 
leaving  a  brown  powder;  and  in  the  fire  it  creeks,  and 
turns  reddlfli  brown.  Limetlone,  and  what  is  called 
hejhird  I'nnejlom,  is  fometimcs,  though  rarely,  met  with 
in  coalerles.  It  is  a  well  known  ftone  ;  but  from  its 
refemblance  in  hardnefs  and  colour  is  often  miftakeu 
for  a  kind  of  wliin.  Sometimes,  particularly  in  hillv 
countries,  the  folid  matter  next  the  furface  is  found 
to  be  a  kind  of  foft  or  rotten  whin  ; — but  it  may  bs 
noted,  that  this  is  only  a  mafs  of  heterogeneous  mat- 
ter dit'pofed  upon  th.c  regular  ftrata;  and  that  beneath 
thi?,  all  the  ftrata  are  generally  found  in  as  regular  an 
order  aj  where  this  heterogeneous  matter  does  not  oc- 
cur. 

:.  Of  Pofi-fione.'\  This  is  a  freeftone  of  th.e  hard- 
eft  kind,  and  next  to  the  limeftone  with  rofpccl  to 
Ir.udncfs  and  folidity.  It  is  of  a  very  fiue  texture;  and 
v.'iioi  broken  appears  as  if  compofed  of  the  fineft  fand. 
It  is  commonly  found  in  a  homogeneous  mafs,  though 
variegated  in  colour  ;  and,  from  its  harduefs,  is  not 
liable  to  injury  from  being  cxpofcd  to  the  weather. 
Of  this  kind  of  ftone  there  are  four  varieties,  which 
may  be  diftinguiflied  by  their  colour.  The  moft  com- 
mon is  white  poft,  which  in  appearance  is  like  Port- 
land ftone,  but  confiderably  harder ;  it  is  fomctiines 
variegated  with  llreaks  or  fpoti  of  brown,  red,  or  • 
black. 

Gray  poft  is  alfo  very  common  ;   it  appears  like  a 

mixture  of  fine  black  and  wliitc  fand ;    it  is  often  vjt. 

ric^ated  with  brown  and  black  ftrcaks ;   the  laft  men- 

.  f  f  tioncd 
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Cciiery.  tioned  appear  like  fmall  clouds  compofed  of  particles 
*  of  coal. 

Brown  or  yellow  poll  is  often  met  with  of  differ- 
ent degrees  of  colour  ;  nioft  commonly  of  the  colour 
of  light  ochre  or  yellow  fand.  It  is  as  hard  as  the 
reft,  and  fometimes  variegated  with  white  and  black 
ftreaks. 

Red  poft  is  generally  of  a  dull  red  colour :  this  is 
but  rarely  met  with  ;  it  is  often  llreaked  with  white 
or  black. 

All  thefe  lie  in  flrata  of  diffei-ent  thickncfles  ;  but 
commonly  thicker  than  any  other  ftrata  whatever:  they 
are  feparsted  from  each  other,  and  from  other  kinds 
of  ftrata,  by  partings  of  coal,  fand,  or  foft  matter  of  dif- 
ferent colours  which  are  very  diftinguiihable. 

J.  Of  Sanil'Jl'>!ie.'\  This  is  a  freeftone  of  a  coarfer 
texture  than  poft,  and  not  fo  hard  ;  is  fo  lax  as  to  be 
eafdy  perviour.  to  water  ;  when  broken,  is  apparently 
of  a  coarfe  fandy  fubftance;  is  friable  and  moulders  to 
fand  when  expofed  to  the  wind  and  rain;  has  frequent- 
ly white  Ihining  fpangles  in  it,  and  pebbles  or  other 
fmp.ll  ftones  enclofed  in  its  mafs.  Of  this,  there  arc 
two  kinds  commonly  met  with,  diftinguilhed  by  their 
colours,  gray  and  brown,  which  are  of  different  (hades, 
lighter  or  darker  in  proportion  to  the  mixture  of 
white  in  them.  It  is  moft  generally  found  in  ftrata  of 
confiderable  thicknefs,  without  many  fecondary  part- 
ings ;  and  fometimes,  though  rarely,  it  is  fubdivided 
into  layers  as  thin  as  the  common  gray  flate.  It  has 
generally  fandy  or  foft  partings. 

4.  Of  Metal-Jlone.'}  This  is  a  tolerably  hard  ftratum, 
being  in  point  of  hardnefs  next  to  fand-ftone  ;  gene- 
rally folid,  compaft,"  of  confiderable  weight,  and  of 
an  argillaceous  fubftance,  containing  many  nodules  or 
balls  of  iron  ore,  and  yellow  or  white  pyrites;  its  part- 
ings, or  the  furfaces  of  its  ftrata,  are  hard,  pohlhed, 
and  fmooth  as  glafs.  When  broken,  it  has  a  dull 
dulky  appearance  ;^ though  of  a  fine  texture),  like  ^ard 
dried  clay  mixed  with  part  cles  of  coal.  Though  hard 
in  the  mine  or  quarry,  when  expofed  to  the  frefh  air  it 
falls  into  very  fmall  pieces.  The  moft  ufual  colour  of 
this  ftone  is  black  ;  but  there  are  feveral  other  hghtcr 
colours,  down  to  a  light  brown  or  gray.  It  is  eafily 
diftinguiftied  from  freeft  ne  by  its  texture  and  colour, 
as  well  as  by  its  other  cliaiatleriftics.  It  lies  in  ftrata 
of  various  thickneffes,  thou;;h  feldom  lo  thick  as  the 
two  laft-mentioned  kinds  of  ftoi.e. 

?.  Of  Shiver.']  This  ftratum  is  more  frtquently  m.et 
with  in  coaieries  than  any  other.  There  are  many  va- 
rieties of  it,  both  in  hardnefs  and  colour  ;  but  they  all 
agree  in  one  general  charaCteriftic.  The  black  colour 
is  moft  common;  it  is  called  by  the  miners  black  Jlnver, 
black  metal,  or  bleas.  It  is  fofter  than  metal-iloiie, 
and  in  the  mine  is  rather  a  tough  than  a  hard  fub- 
ftance, is  not  of  a  folid  or  compaft  matter,  being  ea- 
tlly  feparable,  by  the  multitude  of  its  partings,  &c. 
into  very  fmall  parts,  and  readily  abforbing  water. 
The  fubftance  of  this  ftratum  is  an  indurated  bole, 
commonly  divided  into  thin  laminx  of  unequal  thick- 
iiefies,  which  break  into  long  fmall  pieces  when  ftruck 
with  force ;  and,  on  examination,  they  appear  to  be 
fmall  irregular  rhomboids  :  each  ot  thefe  fmall  pieces 
has  a  pol'ilied  fi'iafty  furfacc  ;  and,  wlien  broken  cu.fs 
the  grain,  appears  of  a  diy,   leafy,  or  laminated  tex. 
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ture,  like  exceedingly  fine  clay  :  it  is  very  friable  ; 
feels  to  the  touch  like  an  uncluous  fubftance;  and  dif- 
folves  in  air  or  water  to  a  fine  pinguid  black  clav. 
There  are  almoft  conftaiuly  found  inclofed  in  its  ftrata 
lumps  or  nodules  of  iron  ore,  often  real  beds  of  tiie 
fame. 

There  are  other  colours  of  this  ftratum  befides  black. 
The  brown  or  dun  ftiiver  is  verj-  frequently  met  wnth; 
it  agrees  with  the  abore  defcription:  in  every  thing  but 
colour.  Gray  (hiver  is  alfo  very  common  :  it  feems  to 
be  only  a  mixture  of  the  black  and  dun  ;  and  by  the 
different  degrees  of  mixture  of  thefe  colours  others  are 
produced.  It  lies  in  ftrata  fometimes  o£.  confiderable 
thicknefs,  at  other  times  not  exceeding  a  few  feet  : 
they  are  commonly  parted  from  each  other  by  laminx 
of  fpar,  coal,  or  foft  matter. 

6.  Of  Coal  ]  Referring  the  reader,  for  the  fcientific 
divifion  of  coals,  to  Mineralogy,  and  the  preceding 
articles,  we  fhall  here  confider  them  as  diftinguiihable 
into  three  kinds,  according  to  their  degrees  of  inflam- 
mability. 

I.  The  leaft  inflammable  kinds  are  thofe  known  by 
the  name  of  IVelfli  coal,  which  is  found  in  Wales;  Kil- 
kenny coal,  which  is  found  near  Kilkenny  in  Ireland  ; 
and  blind  or  deaf  coal,  which  is  found  in  many  parts  of 
Scotland  and  England.  This  coal  takes  a  confiderable 
degree  of  heat  to  kindle  it,  but  when  once  thoroughly 
ignited  will  burn  a  long  time  ;  it  remains  in  the  fire 
in  feparate  pieces  without  fticking  together  or  caking; 
it  produces  neither  flame  nor  fmoke,  and  makes  no 
cinder,  but  burns  to  a  white  ftony  flag  :  it  makes  a 
hot  glowing  fire  like  charcoal  or  cinders,  and  emits 
effluvia  of  a  fuffocating  nature,  which  renders  it  unfit 
for  burning  in  dwelling-houfcs,  its  chief  life  being 
among  maltfters,  dyers,  &c.  for  drying  their  commo- 
dities. 2.  Open  burning  coal,  foon  kindles,  making  a 
hot  pleafant  fire,  but  is  foon  confumed  :  it  produces 
both  fmoke  and  flame  in  abundance  ;  but  lies  open  in 
the  fire,  and  does  not  cake  together  fo  as  to  form  cin- 
ders, its  furface  being  burnt  to  aflies  before  it  is  tho- 
roughly calcined  in  the  midft  ;  from  this  it  has  its 
name  of  an  open  burning  coal ;  it  burns  to  white  or 
brown  afhes  very  light.  Of  this  kind  is  cannelcoal, 
jett,  parrot,  fplint,  and  moft  of  the  coals  in  Scotland. 
^  Clofe  burning  coal,  kindles  very  quickly,  makej  a 
very  hot  fire,  melts'  a:id  runs  together  like  bitumen, 
the  very  inialkft  culm  making  the  fineft  cinders,  which 
being  tiioroughly  burnt,  are  porous  and  light  as  a  pu- 
mice ftone,  and  wh^n  broken  are  of  a  ftiining  lead  co- 
lour ;  it  makes  a  more  durable  fire  than  any  other 
coal,  and  finally  burns  to  brown  or  reddifh  coloured 
heavy  afhes.  Of  this  kind  are  the  Ncwcaftie  and  fe- 
veral otiier  of  the  Engl.'.li  coals,  and  the  fmithy  coals 
of  Scotland.  The  open  and  the  clofe  burning  coal 
mixed  together,  make  a  more  profitable  fire  for  ddmef' 
tic  ufes  than  either  of  them  feparate. 

In  all  thofe  diftrifts  of  country  where  coal  is  found, 
there  are  generally  feveral  ftrata  of  it ;  perhaps  all  the 
different  kinds  above  mentioned  will  be  found  in  fome, 
and  only  one  ot  the  kinds  in  others;  yet  this  one  kind 
may  be  divided  into  many  difTeren  feams  or  ftrata, 
by  beds  of  fhiver  or  other  kinds  of  matter  interpofing, 
fo  as  to  give  it  the  appearanc*  of  fo  many  feparate 
ftrata. 
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I'oalery.        Al!  thcfe  ftrata  above  d°fcnbed,  with  their  leveral 
varieties,  do  not  lie   or  bear  upon  each  otkcr  in  the 


to 


irder 


order  in  which  they  are  defcrihed,  nor  in  any  certain 
or  invariiible  order.  Though  there  be  found  the  fanue 
kind .  of  ftrata  in  one  coa'ery  or  diftrift  as  in  another, 
yet  tiioy  may  be  of  very  different  thicknefTes.  In 
feme  places  there  are  moil  of  the  hard  kinds,  in  others 
mod  of  the  fofter  ;  and  in  any  one  diilricl  it  rarely 
happens  that  all  the  various  kinds  are  found  ;  for  fome 
kinds,  perhaps,  occnr  only  once  or  twice,  v.'hilll  others 
occur  I  o  or  20  times  before  we  reach  the  principal 
ftratum  of  coal. 

In  order  to  explain  this,  fuppofe  the  ftrata  in  the 
pit  at  A  (fig.  ?.)  lie  in  the  order  a,  b,  c,  d,  &c.  they 
may  be  fo  much  altered  in  their  thickneflee,  by  rea- 
fon  of  fome  of  them  incrcnfing  and  others  diminifh- 
ing,  at  tl'.e  diilance  of  B,  that  they  may  be  found  there 
of  ver)^  different  thickneffes  ;  or  if  thev  are  examined 
in  a  pit  at  D,  by  rtafon  of  its  lovv-er  iituation,  and  the 
ftrata  there  not  being  a  continuation  of  thofe  in  the 
other  places,  they  may  be  very  different  both  in  their 
order  and  thickneffes,  and  yet  of  the  fame  kinds. 

Though  they  be  thus  found  very  different  in  one 
coalery  or  diflritl  from  what  tliey  are  found  to  be  in 
another,  with  i-efpect  to  their  thickneffes,  and  the  or- 
der in  which  they  lie  upon  each  other,  yet  we  never 
meet  with  a  ilratum  of  any  kind  of  matter  but  what 
belongs  to  fome  of  thofe  above  defcribed. 

To  illuflrate  how  the  various  flrata  lie  in  fome 
places,  and  how  often  the  fame  ilratum  may  occur  be- 
twixt the  furface  and  the  coal,  we  fhall  give  the  fol- 
lowing example.  The  numbers  in  the  left-hand  co- 
lumn refer  to  the  claffes  of  ftrata  before  defcribed,  to 
whsch  each  belongs.  The  fecond  column  contains  the 
namei  of  the  ftrata  ;  and  the  four  numeral  columns  to 
the  light  hand,  exprefs  the  thicknefs  of  each  ftratum, 
in  fathoms,  yards,  feet,  and  inches. 

Example. 


«-■ 

Fas 

YJ» 

Ft. 

Ins. 

Soil  and  gravel               .          .          - 

0 

I 

0 

Clay  miied  with  loofe  ftones 

I 

1 

0 

3 

Coarfe  brown  fand-ftcne,  with  foft  part- 

ings        .         -         .         .         . 

3 

0 

6 

2 

White  poft,  with  ftiivery  partings 

I 

I 

J 

5 

Black  fliiverorblcas.with  iron-ftone  balls 

I 

0 

0 

6 

Coarfe  fplinty  coal 

0 

0 

6 

5 

Soft  gray  ftii.vcr             -          .         . 

0 

I 

7 

a 

Brow  n  and  gray  poft,  ftreaked  with  black 

I 

0 

0 

S 

Black  ftiiver,  with  beds  and  balk  of  iron- 

ftone,                 -          -         .          . 

0 

I 

6 

4    Gray  and  black  inetal-ftone 

0 

I 

9 

S  Iwhite  and  brown  poft 

I 

I 

0 

J   'Black and  gray(hiver,(lreakedwithwhite 

0 

I 

6 

3   I'Soft gray  faiid-ft one, with ibivery partings 

0 

I 

0 

a  |Yellowandwhitfpoft,witnfandy  parting* 

'  I 

0 

0 

5   .Black ai;ddunlbiver,withiron-ftonebalU 

0 

L 

2 

6 

2  .White   poft   ftreaked  with  black,    and 

black  partings            -          .          - 

I 

0 

0 

6 

5  .Gray  shiver,  with    iron-ftone  balls 

0 

I 

0 

9 

4.  iBrown  and  black  mctal-ftone 

I 

I 

% 

6 

5     Hard  flaty  black  shiver 

I 

I 

0 

0 

6  iC'oal,  hard  and  fip.e  fplint 

0 

0 

3 

6 

5   .Soft  black  shiver 

0 

0 

0 

3 

6  'Coal,  fine  and  clear        .          -          - 

0 

0 

i 

3 

5    Hard  black  shiver         ... 

0 

0 

I 

0 

-    Total  Fathoms 

25 

0 

0 

0 

In  this  inflar.ce    the    fpecies    of  fand  ftine  only  oc-     Coalery. 
curs  twice,  poft  five  times,  whilll  the  Oliver  occurs  no         » 
lefs  than  nine  times 

To  apply  the  foregoing  obfervations  to  praftice. 
Suppofe  it  was  required   to   examine  whether  there 
was  coal  in  a  piece  of  ground  adjoining  to,  or  in  the 
nei;yhbourhood  of,  other  coaleries. 

In  the  iiift  place,  it  is  proper   to,   be    informed,  at  ^ij,,[,|jjjj  ^.f 
fome  of  the  adjacent  coaleries,  of  the  number  and  "kinds  fearching        I 
of  ftrata,  the  order  in  which  they  lie  upon  each  other;for  coal. 
to  what   point  of  the  horizon,  and  in  what  quantity, 
they  dip  ;  if  any  dikes,  hitches,  or  troubles,  and  tlie 
courfe  they  ftretch.      Having  learnt  thefe  circumftarv  Rule  ift. 
ces,    fearch  in  the  ground  under  examination  where 
the  ftrata  are  expofed  to  view,    and    compare    thefe' 
with  the  other.      If  they  be  of  the  fame  kinds,  and 
nearly  correfpond  in  order  and  thicknefs,  and  be  lying 
in  a  regular  manner,  and  agree  by  computation  with 
the  dip  and  rife,  it  may  fafely  be  concluded  the  coal 
is  there  ;  and  the  depth  of  it  may  be  judged  from  the 
depth  of  the  coal  in  the  other  coalery,  below  any  par- 
ticular  ftratum  which  is  vilible  in  this. 

If  the  folid  ftrata  are  not  expofed  to  view,  neither  Rule  jd. 
in  the  hills  nor  vallies  of  the  ground  under  examina- 
lion,  then  fearch  in  the  adjoining  grounds,  and  if  the 
lame  kind  of  ftrata  are  found  there  as  in  the  adjacent 
coalery,  and  there  is  reafon,  from  the  dip  and  other 
circumftances,  to  believe  that  they  ftretched  through 
the  ground  to  be  examined  ;  it  may  then  be  concluded 
that  the  coal  is  there,  as  well  as  thefe  other  ftrata. 

Suppofe  a  coalei-y  is  on  the  fide  of  a  hill  at  A,  fig.  Plate 
3.  and  you  would  fearch  for  a  coal  at  B,  on  the  other  CXLIX. 
fide  of  the  hill,  but  in  a  much  lower  fituation  ;  by  ob- 
ferving  the  feveral  ftrata  lying  above  the  coal  at  A,  and 
the  point  to  which  they  dip,  which  is  direftly  towards 
B  (if  clear  of  dikes),  you  may  expeft  to  find  the  fame 
kind  of  ftrata  on  the  other  fide  of  the  hill,  but  much 
lower  down.  Accordingly,  if  fome  of  the  ftrata  are 
vifible  in  the  face  of  the  precipice  C,  they  may  be 
compared  with  fome  of  thofe  in  the  pit  at  A.  Or,  if 
they  are  not  to  be  feen  there,  by  fearching  in  the  op- 
pofite  hill,  they  may  perhaps  be  difcovered  at  the  place 
F  ;  where,  if  they  be  found  in  the  manner  before  men- 
tioned, and  there  be  reafon  to  believe  they  extend  regu- 
larly from  the  fiift  place  to  this,  it  is  more  than  pro- 
bable the  coal,  as  well  as  tliefe  ftrata,  will  be  found  in 
the  intermediate  ground. 

If  the  ground  to  be  examined  lie  more  to  the  rife  of  Rule  3d. 
the  coal,  as  at  E,  which  being  fuppofed  to  be  on  a 
flat,  perhaps  the  folid  ftrata  there  may  be  wholly  co- 
vered by  the  gravel,  clay,  &c.  of  the  outward  furface 
lying  upon  them.  In  this  cafe,  by  meafuring  the  ho- 
rizontal diflance  and  the  defcent  of  ground  from  A 
to  E,  and  computing  the  quantity  of  afcent  or  rife  of 
the  coal  in  that  diflance  ;  by  comparing  thefe  toge- 
ther, it  may  be  judged  at  what  depth  the  coal  will  be  ^ 
found  there,  allowing  that  it  lie  regular.  Thus,  fup- 
pofe the  coal  at  A  *<0  yards  deep,  the  diftance  from  A 
to  E  ceo  yards,  and  that  the  coal  rifet  one  yard  in 
10  of  horizontal  diflance: 

Then,  from  the  depth  of  the  pit  80 

DeduA  the  defcent  of  ground  from  A  to 

E,  f"uppofe  -  -  24 
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C.x.!cry.        This  rcmair.Jer  would  be  the  depth,  if 

'■  the  coal  was  level j6 

But  as  the  coal  rifes  I  in  10  yards,  then 
deduft  what  it  rifes  in  500  yards, 
which  is-.-.....        ;o 

And  the  remainder  is  the  depth  of  that 

coal  at  E.  6  Yards. 

Role  4th.  Or  fiippofe  that  the  place  at  B  is  i;co  yards  the 
contrary  way,  or  to  the  full  dip  of  the  coal  at  A  ;  if  a 
view  of  the  folid  ftrata  cannot  be  obtained,  then  by 
proceeding  in  the  fame  manner  as  before,  the  depth 
of  the  coal  at  that  place  may  be  computed.     Tlius, 

To  the  depth  of  the  coal  at  the  pit  A      83 
Add  the  defccnt  or  inclination   of  the 
coal  in  jco  yards,  which,  as  before, 
is 50 

This  funi  would  be  the  depth,  if  the 
ground  was  level        .....      jjo 

But  as  the  ground  dcfcends  towards  B, 
deduct  the  quantity  of  that,  which 
uippofe      ----.-.-        80 

Jlemains  the  depth  of  the  coal  at  B    .     jo  Yards. 

If  the  place  to  be  examined  be  neither  to  the  full 
dip  nor  full  rife,  but  in  fome  proportion  towards  ei- 
ther, the  fame  method  may  be  purfued,  computing 
how  much  the  coal  rifes  or  dips  in  a  certain  diilance  in 
that  direction. 

If  there  is  known  to  be  a  dike  in  the  workings  of 
the  pit  at  A,  which  elevates  or  deprefies  the  ilraLa  to. 
^vards  the  place  under  examination,  then  the  quantity 
of  the  elevation  or  depreflion  niuft  be  accordingly  ad. 
ded  to  or  dedufted  from  the  computed  depth  of  the 
coal  at  that  place.  Suppofe  there  is  an  upcafl  dike 
of  10  fathoms  or  20  yards  towards  B,  then  deduft  20 
from  50,  the  depth  before  computed,  there  will  re- 
main 30  yards  or  i  j  fathoms  for  the  depth  of  the  coal 
at  B.        ' 

But  it  often  happens  that  coal  is  to  be  fearched  for, 
in  a  part  of  the  countr)',  at  fncti  a  confiderable  diilance 
from  all  other  coaleries,  that  by  reafon  of  the  interven- 
tion of   hills,  valhe!!,    unknown  dikes,   &c.   the  con- 
nexior»  or  relation  of  the  ftrata  with  thofe  of  any  other 
coalery  caimot  be  traced  bv  the  methods  laft  mention- 
ed ;  in  which  cafe  a  more  extenfive  view  muft  be  tak- 
en of  all   circumftanccs  than  was  nccefTary  in  the  for- 
mer ;  and  a  few  general  rules  founded  on  the  foregoing 
obfervations,    and    on  conchifions  drawn  from  them, 
will  greatly   affift;   in    determining    fometimes  with  a 
great  degree  of  probabihty,  and  iometimes  with  abfo- 
lute  certainty,  whether  coal  i)e  in  any  particular  di- 
llrift  of  countr)'  or  not. 
Kule  jth.         The  firll  proper  ftep  to  be  taken  in  fuch  a  cafe,  is 
to  take  a  general  view  of  that  diftrift  of  country  in- 
tended to  be  fearched,  in  order  to  judge,  from  the  out- 
ward appearance  or  face  of  the  country,  which  parti- 
cular part  out  of  the  v-rhole  is  the  moft  likely  to  con- 
tain thofe  kind  of  ftrata  favourable  to  the  produflion 
of  coal  J  and  confequently  fuch  particular  part  being 
found,  is  the  moft  advifable  to  be  begun  with  in  the 
exatnination. 
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Though   the    appearance    of    the  outward  furface   CoaleiY. 
gives  no  certain  or  infallible  rule  to  judge  of  the  kinds  v— !< 

of  ftrata   lying  beneatli,  yet   it  gives  a  probable  one  ;  v,    '^  . 
for  it  is  generally  found,  that  a  chain  of  mountains  or^u,  fitui-" 
hills  rifing   to   a   great  height,  and   very  fteep  on  the  tions. 
fides,  are  commonly  compofed  of  ftrata  much  harder 
and  of  different   kinds    from   thofe    before  defcribed 
wherein  coal  is   found   to  lie,  and  therefore  unfavour- 
able to  the  produilion  of  coal ;  and  thefe  mountainous 
iituations  are  alfo  more  fubjeft  to  dikes  and  troubles 
than  the  lower  grounds  ;  fo  that  if  the  folid  ftrata  com- 
pofing  them  gave  even  favourable  fymptoms  of  coal, 
yet  the   laft   circumftance   would   render   the   quality 
bad,  and  the  quantity  precarious.     And,  on  the  whole, 
it  may   be   obferved,  that  mountainous  fituations  are 
found  more   favourable   to  the  produftion  of  metals 
than  of  coal.      It  is  hkewife  genei-ally  found  that  thofe  „.,,  '^  , 
diib'itts  abounding  with  vallies,  moderately  rifing  hills,  ^^ju' 
and  interfperfed  with  plains,    fometimes  of  confider- 
able extent,    do    more  commonly  contain  coal,    and 
thofe  kinds  of  ftrata  favourable  to  its  production,  than 
either  the  mountainous   or  champaign  countries  ;  and 
a  countr)-  fo  Ctuated  as  this  laft  d-  fcribed,  efpecially 
it  at  fome  confiderable   diftance   from  the  mountains, 
ought  to  be  the  firft  part  appointed  for  particular  ex- 
amination.    Plains,  or  level  grounds  of  great  extent,  PlaJnj. 
generally  fituatcd  by  the  fides   of  livers,  or  betwixt 
iuch    moderate   rifing  grounds  as  laft    defcribed,  are 
alio  very  favourable  to  the  produftion  of  coal,  if  the 
folid   ftrata,  and   other    circumftanccs   in  the   higher 
grounds  adjoining,  be  conformable  ;  for  it  will  fcarce- 
ly  be  found,  in  fuch  a  fitnation,  that  the  ftrata  are  fa. 
\ourable  in  the   rifing  grounds,  on    both  fides  of  the 
plain,  and  not  fo  in  the  fpace  betwixt  tliem.      Though 
plains  be  fo   favourable,  in  fuch  circumftances,  to  the 
produftion  of  coal,  yet  it  is  often  more  difficult  to  be 
difcovcred  in  fuch  a  fituation,   than  in  that  before  de- 
fcribed J  becaute  the  clay,  foil,  and  other  lax  matter, 
brought  oft  the   higher   grounds  by  rains   and  other 
accidents,  have  generally  covered  the  furfaces  of  fuch 
plains  to  a  confiderable  depth,  whicli  prevents  the  ex- 
ploration of  the  folid  ftrata  there,  unlefs  they  be  es- 
l)ofed  to   view  by  digging,  quaixj-ing,  or  fome  fuch 
operation. 

That  part  of  the  diftrift  being  fixed  upon  which 
abounds  with  moderate  liills  and  vallies  as  propereit 
to  begin  the  examination  at,  the  firft  ftep  to  be  taken  is 
to  examine  all  places  where  tlie  folid  ftrata  are  ex- 
pofed  to  view  (which  are  called  the  crops  of  the  ftra- 
ta), as  in  precipices,  hollows,  &c.  tracing  them  as  ac- 
curately and  gradually  as  the  circumltancos  will  allow, 
from  the  uppermoft  ftralum  or  highcft  part  of  the 
ground  to  the  very  undermoft  :  and  if  they  appear  to 
be  of  the  kinds  before  defcribed,  it  will  be  proper  to 
note  in  a  memorandum  book  their  different  thickneffes  } 
tha  order  in  which  they  lie  upon  each  other  ;  the  point 
of  the  horizon  to  which  they  dip  or  inchne,  the  quan- 
tity of  that  inclination,  and  whether  they  lie  in  a  re- 
gular ftate.  This  fhould  be  done  in  every  part  of  ill© 
ground  where  they  can  be  feen,  obferving  at  the  fame 
time,  that  if  a  ftratum  can  be  found  m  one  place, 
which  has  a  connefiion  with  fome  other  in  a  Itcond 
place,  and  if  this  other  has  a  connexion  with  another 
in  a  third  place,  &c.  ;  then,  from  thtfe  feparate  con- 
nections, the  joint  coirefpondcnce  of  the  whole  may 
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Cojlery.  be  traced,  a:ij  the  ftrata,  wliich  in  I'on'.c  places  arc  co- 

•""■v '  vered,   m;iy  be   known   by  tb>ir  coriefponJencc   with 

jhofc  which  arc  expoieJ  to  vicxv. 

If  by  tliis  means  the  crops  of  all  the  ftrata  cannot 
be  feci',  (which  i»  often  the  cafe),  and  if  n'>  coal  be 
difcovered  by  its  crop  appearing  at  tlie  Inrface :  yet 
if  the  ftrata  that  have  been  viewed  coniiil  of  thofe 
kinds  before  deferibed,  and  are  found  lying  in  a  regu- 
lar order,  it  is  lufficiently  probable  that  coal  may  be 
in  that  part  of  tlie  diftrift,  although  it  be  concealed 
from  light  by  the  farface  of  earth  or  other  matter. 
Rule  6th.  Therefore,  at  the  fame  time  that  the  crops  of  the  ftrata 
are  under  examination,  it  will  be  proper  to  take  notice 
of  all  fuch  fprings  of  water  as  feem  to  be  of  a  mineral 
nature,  particularly  thofe  known  by  the  name  of  iron 
water,  which  bear  a  mud  or  fediment  of  the  colour  of 
mil  or  iron,  having  a  ftrong  aftringcnt  tafte.  Springs 
of  this  kind  proceed  originally  from  thofe  ftrata  which 
contain  beds  or  balls  of  iron-ore  ;  but  by  realon  of 
the  tenacity  of  the  matter  of  thofe  ilrata,  the  water 
only  difengages  itfelf  flowly  from  them,  defcending 
into  foine  more  porus  or  open  ftratum  below,  where, 
gathering  in  a  bodv,  it  runs  out  to  the  furface  in  fmall 
ilreams  or  rills.  The  ftratum  of  coal  is  the  moil  ge- 
T'eral  refervoir  of  this  water  ;  for  the  iron-ftone  being 
lodged  in  difrereut  kinds  of  ihiver,  and  the  coal  com- 
monly connefted  with  fame  of  them,  it  therefore  de- 
fcends  into  the  coal,  where  it  finds  a  ready  paffage 
through  the  open  backs  and  cutters.  Sometimes,  in- 
deed, it  fi.ids  fame  other  ftratum  than  coal  to  collecl 
.and  tranfinit  it  to  the  furface  ;  but  the  difference  is 
tafdy  diftingnifhable  ;  for  the  ochrey  matter  in  the 
water,  when  it  comes  from  a  ftratum  of  coal,  is  of  a 
darker  rufty  colour  than  when  it  proceeds  from  any 
other,  and.  often  brings  with  it  particles  and  f.-nall 
pieces  of  coal  ;  therefore,  wherever  thefe  two  cir- 
cumftanres  concur  in  a  number  of  thefe  kind  of  Iprings, 
Jituated  in  a  diredlion  from  each  other  auhverable  to 
the  llretch  or  to  the  inclination  of  the  ftr.ata,  it  may 
be  certain  the  water  comes  off  coal,  and  that  the  coal 
lies  in  a  fomewhat  higher  iiluation  than  the  apertures 
ot  the  fprings. 

TJiere  are  other  fprings  alfo  which  come  off  coal, 
and  are  not  diftinguifhable  from  common  water,  other- 
wife  than  by  their  aftringency,  and  their  having  a  blue 
fcum  of  an  oilv  or  glutinous  nature  fwinimiug  upon 
the  furface  of  the  water.  Thefe,  in  common  with  the 
others,  bring  out  particles  of  coal,  more  efpccially  in 
rainy  feafons  when  the  fprings  ftow  with  rapidity. 
AVhen  a  number  of  thefe  kinds  are  fituated  from  each 
other  in  the  direftlon  of  the  ftrata,  as  above  deferi- 
bed ;  or  if  the  water  does  not  run  forth  as  in  fprings, 
but  only  forms  a  fwamp,  or  an  extenfion  of  ftagnant 
water  beneath  the  turf;  in  cither  cafe,  it  may  be  de- 
pended upon  that  this  water  proceeds  from  a  ftratum 
of  coal. 
Rvk  7th.  If  the  ftratum  of  coal  is  not  expofed  to  view,  or 
cannot  be  difcovered  by  the  fnft  method  of  fearciiing 
for  the  crop,  although  the  appearance  of  the  other 
ftrata  be  very  favourable,  and  afl'urd  a  ftrong  proba- 
bility of  coal  being  there  ;  and  if  the  laft-mentionej 
method  of  judging  of  the  particular  place  where  the 
«:rop  of  the  coal  may  lie,  by  the  fprings  of  water  ifl'u- 
ing  from  it,  ftiould,  from,  the  deficiency  of  thofe  fprings 
or    other  circumftances,  be    thongh.t    ctiuivocal,  and 
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not  give  a  fatisfaftory  indication  of  the  coal ;  then  a  Cbaltry, 
further  fcarch  may  be  made  in  all  places  where  the  ^~~YT~"^ 
outward  furface,  or  the  ftratum  of  clay  or  earth,  is 
turned  up  by  ploughing,  ditching,  or  digging,  particu- 
larly in  the  lower  grounds,  in  hollows,  and  by  the 
fides  of  ftreams.  Thefe  places  fliould  be  ftriclly  exa- 
mined, to  fee  if  any  pieces  of  coal  be  intermixed  with- 
the  fubftance  of  the  fuperior  lax  ftrata  ;  if  any  fuch  be 
found,  and  if  they  be  pretty  numerous  and  in  detached 
pieces,  of  a  firm  futftance,  the  angles  perfeft  or  not 
much  worn,  and  the  texture  of  the  coal  diftinguifti- 
able,  it  may  be  concluded,  that  the  ftratum  of  coal  to 
which  they  originally  did  belong,  is  at  no  great  dif- 
tance,  but  in  a  fituation  higher  with  refpeft  to  the 
horizon  ;  and  if  there  be  alfo  found  along  with  the 
pieces  of  coal  other  mineral  matter,  fuch  as  pieces  of 
Oliver  or  freeftone,  this  is  a  concurrent  proof  that  it 
has  come  only  from  a  fmall  diftance.  Though  the  two 
fore-mentioned  methods  (liould  only  liave  produced  a 
ftrong  probability,  yet  if  this  laft-mentioned  place, 
where  the  pieces  of  coals,  &c.  are  found  in  tlie  clay, 
be  in  a  fituation  lower  than  the  fprings  ;  when  this 
circumftance  is  joined  to  the  other  two,  it  amounts  to 
little  lefs  than  a  moral  certainty  of  the  ftratum  of  coal 
being  a  very  little  above  the  level  of  the  fprings.  But 
if,  on  the  contrary,  thefe  pieces  of  coal  are  found  more 
fparingly  interfperfed  in  the  fuperior  ftratum,  and  if 
the  angles  are  much  fretted  or  worn  oft",  and  very  lit* 
tie  of  other  kinds  of  mineral  matter  connefled  with 
them  ;  it  may  then  be  concluded,  that  they  have  come^ 
from  a  ftratum  of  coal  fituated  at  a  greater  diftance 
than  in  the  former  cafe  ;  and  by  a  ft  rift  fcarch  and  an 
accurate  comparifon  of  other  circumftances,  that  par« 
ticular  place  may  be  difcovered  with  as  much  certainty 
as  the  other. 

After  the  place  is  thus  difcovered,  where  the  ftra- 
tum of  coal  is  expefted  to  lie  concealed,  the  next  pro- 
per ftep  to  be  taken,  is  to  begin  digging  a  pit  or  hole 
there  perpendicularly  down  to  find  the  coal.  If  the 
coal  has  no  folid  ftrata  above  and  beneath  it,  but  be 
found  only  embodied  in  the  clay  or  other  lax  matter,  . 
it  will  not  be  there  of  its  full  thicknefs,  nor  fo  hard 
and  pure  as  in  its  perfeft  ftate  when  enclofed  be- 
twixt two  folid  ftrata,  the  uppcrmoft  called  the.  roof, 
and  the  undermoft  called  the  pa-vcmcnf,  of  the  coal : 
in  fuch  fituation  therefore  it  becomes  neceflary,  either 
to  dig  a  new  pit,  or  to  work  a  mine  forward  until  the 
ftratum  of  coal  be  found  included  betwixt  a  folid  roof 
and  pavement,  after  which  it  need  not  be  expefted  to 
increafe  much  in  its  thicknefs  :  yet  as  it  goes  deeper 
or  farther  to  the  dip,  it  nioft  likely  will  improve  in  its 
quality  ;  for  that  part  of  the  ftratum  of  coal  whicii  lies 
near  the  furface,  or  only  at  a  fmall  depth,  is  often  de- 
bafed  by  a  mixture  of  cartli  and  fundry  other  impuri- 
ties, waflied  down  from  the  furface,  through  the  backs. 
.ir.d  cutters,  by  the  rains  ;  whilft  the  other  part  of  the 
ftratum  which  lies  at  a  greater  depth  is  preferved  pure, 
by  the  other  folid  ftrata  above  it  intercepting  all  the 
mud  waftied  from  the  furface. 

The  above  methods  of  invcftigation  admit  of  many 
different  cafes,  according  to  the  greater  or  lefs  number 
of  favourable  circumftances  attending  each  of  the  modes 
of  inquir)'  ;  and  the  rcfult  accordingly  admits  every 
degree  of  probability,  from  the  inoft  diftant,  even  up 
to  abfolute  ccitaintv.     In    fomc  fituations,  the  coal 
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Ccalcry.    will  be  difcovcied  by  one  method  a'lonc,  in  others,  by 

"~~^  a  comparifoii  of  certain  circumftances  attending  each 

method  ;  whilll  in  fome  others,  all  the  circumftances 

that  can  be  coll^fted  only  lead  to  a  certair.  degree  of 

probability. 

In  the  lad  cafe,  where  the  evidence  is  only  proba- 
ble, it  will  be  more  advifablc  to  proceed  in  the  fearch 
by  boring  a  hole  through  the  folid  ilrata  (in  the  man- 
ner hereafter  defcribed),  than  by  digging  or  fuiking  a 
pit,  it  being  both  cheaper  and  more  expeditious  ;  and 
in  every  cale,  which  does  not  amount  to  an  abfolute 
certaintv,  this  operation  is  neceffary,  to  afcertain  the 
real  exitlence  of  the  coal  in  that  place. 

We  fhall  now  fuppofe  that,  having  examined  a  cer- 
tain diftricl,  fituated  within  a  few  miles  of  the  fea  or 
fome  navigable  river,  that  all  the  circumftances  which 
offer  only  amount  to  a  probability  of  the  coal  being 
there,  and  that  boring  is  neceffary  to  afcertain  it.  We 
fhall  therefore  defcribe  the  operation  of  boring  to  the 
coal  ;  then  the  method  of  clearing  it  from  water,  com- 
monly called  winning  it  ;  and  all  the  fubfequent  opera- 
tions of  working  the  coal  and  raifing  it  to  the  furfacc, 
leading  it  to  the  river  or  harbour,  and  finally  putting 
it  on  board  the  fhips. 

Suppofe  that  the  ground,  A,  B,  C,  D,  fig.  4.  has 
been  examined,  and  from  the  appearance  of  the  ftrata 
where  they  are  vifible  (as  at  the  precipice  D,  and  fe- 
vcral  other  places),  they  are  found  to  be  of  thofe  kinds 
ufually  connected  with  coal,   and  that   the   point  to 
which  they  rife  is  direftly  weft   towards  A,  but  the 
ground  being  flat  and  covered  to  a  confiderable  depth 
with  earth,   &c.   the    ftrata   cannot  be   viewed  in  the 
low  grounds  ;  therefore,  in  this  and  all  fimilar  fituations, 
the  firft  hole  that  is  bored  for  a  trial  for  coal  fhould  be 
on  the  weft  fide  of  the  ground,  or  to  the  full  rife  of 
the  ftrata  as  at  A,  where,  boring  down   through  the 
ftrata  1,   2,   3,  fuppofe    r_.  fathoms,  and  not    finding 
coal,  it  will  be  better  to  bore  a  new  hole  than  to  pro- 
ceed to  a  great  depth  in  that;  therefore,  proceeding  fo 
far  to  the  eaftward  as  B,  where  the  ftratum  i,  of  the 
firft  hole,  is  computed  to  be  i  o  or  12  fathoms  deep,  a 
fecond  hole  may  be  bored,  where  boring  down  through 
the  ftrata  4,  5,  f,  7,  "i,  the  ftratum  r  is  met  with,  but 
no  coal ;  it  would  be  of  no  ule  to  bore  farther  in  this 
hole,  as  the  fame  ftrata   would  be  found  which  were 
in  the  hole  A  :  therefore,  proceeding  again  fo  far  to 
the  eaftward,  as  it  may  be  computed  the  ftratum  4  of 
the  fecond  hole  will  be  met  with  at  the  depth  of  1  ^  or 
1 2   fathoms,   a  new  hole   may    be  bored    C,  where, 
boring  through   the  ftrata  9,    10,  11,   ic-,  the  coal  is 
met  with  at  15,  before  the  hole  proceed  fo  deep  as 
the  ftratum  4  of  the  former.     It  is  » vident,   that,  by 
this  method  of  procedure,   neither  the  coal  nor  any 
other  of  the  ftrata  can  be  pafTed  over,  as  the  laft  hole 
is  always  bored  down  to  that  ftratum  which  was  near- 
eft  the  furface  in  the  former  hole. 

The  purpofes  for  which  boring  is  ufedarc  numerous, 
and  fome  of  them  of  the  utmoft  importance  ii)  coaleries. 
In  coaleries  of  great  extent,  although  the  coal  be  known 
to  extend  through  the  whole  grounds,  yet  accidental 
turns,  and  other  alterations  in  the  dip,  to  which  the 
coal  is  liable,  render  the  boring  of  three  or  more  holes 
neceftar)',  to  determine  exaiftly  to  what  point  of  the 
horizon  it  dips  or  inclines,  bt  fore  any  capital  operation 
for  the  winning  of  it  can  be  undertaken  ;   becaufe  a 


very  iiiial!  error  in  thii;  may  occafion  the  lofs  of  a  oreat  Coalery, 
part  of  the  coal,  or  at  Icafl;  incur  a  double  cxpcnce  in  v""" 
recovering  it.  , 

Suppofe  A,  B,  C,  D,  fig.  c  to  be  part  of  an  ex- 
tenfive  field  of  coal,  intended  to  be  won  or  laid  dry  by 
a  fire-engine  ;  according  to  the  courfe  of  the  dip  in 
adjoining  coaleries,  tlie  point  C  is  the  place  at  which 
the  engine  fhould  be  eiedled,  becaufe  the  coal  dips  iii 
dircftion  of  the  line  AC,  confequently  the  level  line 
would  be  in  the  direftion  CD  ;  but  this  ought  not  to 
be  trufted  to.  Admit  two  holes,  i,  2,  be  bored  to 
the  coal  in  the  direftion  of  the  fuppofed  dip,  at  -  00 
yards  diftaiice  from  each  ot'ier,  and  a  third  hole  3  at 
200  yards  diftance  from  each  of  them  :  fuppofe  the 
coal  is  found,  at  the  hole  i,  to  be  20  fathoms  deep  ;  at 
the  hole  2,  10  fathoms  deeper  ;  but  at  the  hole  ;,only 
8  fathoms  deeper  than  at  I.  Then  to  find  the  true 
level  line  and  dip  of  the  coal,  fay.  As  10  fathoms,  the 
dip  from  1  to  2,  are  to  200  yards  the  diftance,  fo  are  8 
fathoms,  the  dip  from  i  to  3,  to  160  yards,  the  dif- 
ftance  from  one  on  the  Hue  1,  2,  to  a,  the  point  upon  a 
level  with  the  hole  3.  Again  fay,  As  8  fathoms,  the 
dip  from  i  to  3,  are  to  200  yards  the  diftance  ;  fo  are 
10  fathoms,  the  dip  from  1  to  2,  to  250  yards,  the  ■ 
diftance  from  i,  in  direftion  of  the  hue  i,  3,  to  b,  the 
point  upon  a  level  with  the  hole  2.  Then  let  fall  the 
perpendicular  ) ,  e,  which  will  be  the  true  diredlion  of 
the  dip  of  the  coal,  inftead  of  the  fuppofed  line  AC  ; 
and  by  drawing  ED,  and  DF,  parallel  to  the  other 
lines,  the  angle  D,  and  no  other  place  is  the  deepeft 
part  of  the  coal,  and  the  place  where  the  engine 
fhould  be  erefted.  If  it  had  been  erefted  at  the  angle 
C,  the  level  line  would  have  gone  in  the  dircftion  c  b, 
by  which  means  about  one-third  part  of  the  field  of 
coal  would  have  been  below  the  level  of  the  engine, 
and  perhaps  loft,  without  another  engine  was  erefted 
at  D, 

Boring  not  only  fhows  the  depth  at  which  the  coal 
lies,  but  its  exaft  thieknefs  ;  its  hardnefs  ;  its  quality, 
whether  clofe  burning  or  open  burning,  and  wliether 
any  foul  mixture  is  in  it  or  not  ;  alfo  the  thieknefs,  hard- 
nefs and  other  circumftances  of  all  the  ftrata  bored 
through  ;  and  from  the  quantity  of  water  met  with  in 
the  boring,  iome  judgment  may  be  formed  of  the  fize 
of  an  engine  capable  of  drawing  it,  where  an  engine 
is  neceffary.  When  holes  are  to  be  bored  for  thefe 
purpofes,  they  may  be  fixed  (as  near  as  can  be  gueffed) 
in  fuch  a  fituation  from  each  other,  as  to  fuit  the  places 
where  pits  are  afterwards  to  be  funk  :  by  which  means 
moft  of  the  expence  may  be  faved,  as  thefe  pits  would 
otherwife  require  to  be  bored,  when  finking,  to  dif- 
charge  their  water  into  the  mire  below.  There  are 
many  other  ufes  to  which  boring  is  applied,  as  will  be 
explained  hereafter. 

For  thefe  reafons,  boring  is  greatly  praftifed  in  Eng- 
land, and  is  brought  to  great  perfeftlon  ;  and  as  the 
operation  is  generally  cntrufted  to  a  man  of  integrity, 
who  makes  it  his  profeffion,  the  accounts  given  by  him 
of  the  thieknefs  and  other  circumftances  of  the  ftrata, 
are  the  moft  accurate  imaginable,  and  are  trufted  to 
with  the  greateft  confidence  ;  for  as  very  few  gentle- 
men choofe  to  take  a  leafe  of  a  new  coalery  which 
has  not  been  fufficiently  explored  by  boring,  it  is  ne- 
ceffary the  accounts  fhould  be  faithful,  being  the  only 
tule  to  guide  the  landlord  in  letting  his  coal,  and  the 

tenant 
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Co;i>ry.    tennr.t  in  taking  it.      In  Scotland  it  is  not  To  generally 

'        n praCiiftd  ;   nor  are  there  any  men  of  cliaraf^er  who  are 

proftfTed  borers,  that  operation  being  commonly  left 
to  any  common  workman  ;  whence  it  happens,  tliat 
it  never  has  been  in  any  efteem,  the  accounts  given  by 
them  being  fo  imperfeft  and  equivocal,  as  not  to  merit 
any  confidence. 

The  tools  or  inftruments  ufed  in  boring  are  yevy 
fimple.  The  boring  rods  are  made  of  iron  from  ~  to 
4  ftet  long,  and  about  one  inch  and  a  half  fquare,  with 
a  fcicw  at  each  end,  by  which  they  are  fcrewed  toge- 
ther, and  otlier  rods  added,  as  the  hole  increafcs  in 
depth.  The  clilfel  is  about  i8  inches  long,  and  two 
and  a  half  broad  at  the  end,  which  being  fcrewcd  on 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  rods,  and  a  piece  of  timber 
put  through  an  eye  at  the  upper  end,  they  are  prepa- 
red for  work.  The  operation  is  performed  by  lifting 
them  up  a  httle,  and  lettmg  them  fall  again,  at  the 
fame  time  turning  them  a  little  round  ;  by  a  conti- 
nuance of  which  motions,  a  round  hole  is  fretted  or 
worn  through  the  hardeft  ilrata.  AVhen  the  chifcl  is 
blunt,  it  is  taken  out,  and  a  fcooped  inftrument  call- 
ed a  ■wimble  put  on  in  its  ftead  ;  by  which  the  duft  or 
pulverized  matter  which  was  worn  off  the  ftratum  in 
the  laft  operation  is  brought  up.  By  this  fubflance, 
the  borers  know  exaftly  the  nature  of  the  ftratum 
they  are  boring  in  :  and  by  any  alteration  in  the 
working  of  the  rods  (which  they  are  fenfible  of  by 
handling  them),  they  perceive  the  lead  variation  of  the 
ftrata.  The  principal  part  of  the  art  depends  upon 
keeping  the  hole  clean,  and  obferving  every  variation 
of  the  ftrata  with  care  and  attention. 

The  eftablifhed  price  of  boring  i:.  England  was  fome 
time  ago  jS.  per  fathom  for  the  iirft  five  fathoms,  los. 
per  fathom  for  the  next  five  fathoms,  and  i  9s.  per  fa- 
•  thom  for  the  next  five  fathoms  ;  and  fo  continually  in- 
creafing  ^s.  per  fathom  at  the  end  of  every  five  fa- 
thoms ;  the  borer  finding  all  kinds  of  boring  inftru- 
ments, and  taking  his  chance  of  the  hardnefs  of  the 
ftrata,  except  above  one  foot  in  thicknefs  of  ivhin  occur, 
when  the  former  price  ceafcs,  and  he  is  paid  per  day. 

It  is  exceedingly  uncommon  to  meet  with  a  ftratum 
of  coal  wh.ich  is  naturally  dr)-,  or  whofe  fubterrancan 
fprings  or  feeders  of  water  are  fo  very  fmall  as  to  re- 
quire no  other  means  than  the  labour  of  men  to  draw 
off  or  condufl  them  away  ;  for  it  moft  commonly  hap- 
pens thA  the  ftratum  of  coal,  and  the  other  ftrata  ad- 
jacent,'abound  fo  much  in  feeders  of  water,  that,  be- 
fore accefs  can  be  had  to  the  coal,  forre  other  methods 
muft  be  purfued  to  drain  or  conduft  away  thefe  feed- 
el's  ;  therefore,  after  the  deepeft  part  of  the  coal  is 
difcovered,  the  next  confideration  is  of  the  beft  method 
of  draining  it,  or,  in  the  miners  language,  of  tuinning 
the  coal.  • 

If  the  coal  lies  in  fuch  an  elevated  fituation,  that  a 
part  of  it  can  be  drained'by  a  level  brought  up  fiom 
the  lower  grounds,  then  that  will  be  the  moft  natural 
method  ;  but  whether  it  be  the  moft  proper  or  not, 
depends  upon  certain  circnmftances.  If  the  fituation 
of  tlie  ground  be  fuch,  that  the  level  would  be  of  a 
great  length,  or  have  to  come  thro\igh  Tcry  hard  ftrata, 
Hand  tl'.e  quantity  of  coal  it  would  drain,  or  the  profits 
cxpefted  to  he  produced  by  that  coal,  fliould  be  ina- 
dequate to  the  expence  of  carr)ing  it  up  ;  in  fuch  cafe 
fonie  other  method  of  winning  might  be  more  proper. 
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Of  winning 
the  coal. 


Or  fuppofe,   in  another  cafe,  it  be  found,  that  a  level   CoiMrji 

can  be  had  to   a  coalery,    which   will  coft  230cl.  and         v— 

require  five  years   to  bring  it  up  to  the  coal,  and  that 

it  will  drain  :;o  acres  of  coal  when  completed  ;  yet  if 

it  be  found  that  a  fire  engine,  or  fome  other  machine, 

can  be  erefted  on  that   coalciy,   for  the  fame  fum  of 

money,  in  one  year,  which  will  drain  50  acres  of  tlic 

fame  coal,  then  this  laft  would  be  a  more  proper  me- 

tliod  than  the  level  ;  bccaufe   four  years  profit  would 

be  received  by  this  method   before  any  could  come  in 

by  the  other  ;  and  after  the    ^c  acres  drained  by  tlu- 

levil  is  all  wrought,  a  machine  of  fome  kind  would  ne- 

vcrthclefs  be  nccfflary  to  drain  the  remaining  20  acres  ; 

fo  that  erefting  a  machine  at  firft  would  be  on  all  ac-' 

counts  the  moft  advifible. 

Where  a  level  can  be  driven,  in  a  reafonable  time, 
and  at  an  adequate  expence,  to  drain  a  futficient  traft 
of  coal,  it  is  then  the  moft  eligible  method  of  win- 
ning ;  becaufe  the  charge  of  upholding  it  is  geiuerally 
lefs  than  that  of  upholding  fire-engines  or  other  ma-  - 
chines. 

If  a  level  is  judged  propereft  after  confideration  of 
everj-  necelTary  circumftance,  it  may  be  begun  at  the 
place  appointed  in  the  manner  of  an  open  ditch,  about 
three  feet  wide,  and  carried  forward  until  it  be  about 
fix  or  fevcn  feet  deep  from  the  furface,  taking  care  to 
fccure  the  bottom  and  fides  by  timber-work  or  build- 
ing, after  which  it  may  be  continued  in  the  manner 
of  a  mine  about  three  feet  wide,  and  three  feet  and  a 
half  high,  through  the  foKd  ftrata,  taking  care  all  along 
to  keep  the  bottom  upon  a  level,  and  to  fecure  the 
roof,  fides,  and  bottom,  by  timber  or  building,  in  all 
places  where  the  ftrata  are  not  ftrong  enough  to  fup- 
port  the  incumbent  weight,  or  where  they  are  liable 
to  decay  by  theii'  expofure  to  the  frefh  air.  If  the 
mine  has  to  go  a  very  long  way  before  it  reaches  the 
coal,  it  may  be  neceflary  to  fir.k  a  fmall  pit,  for  the 
convenience  of  taking  out  the  ftones  and  rubbifti  pro- 
duced in  working  the  mine,  as  well  as  to  fupply  frefh 
air  to  the  workmen  ;  and  if  the  air  fhould  afterwards 
turn  damp,  then  fquare  wooden  pipes  made  of  deals 
clofely  jointed  (commonly  called  air-boxes),  may  b^ 
fixed  in  the  upper  part  of  the  mine,  from  the  pit-bot- 
tom all  the  way  to  the  end  of  the  mine,  which  will 
caufe  a  fufEcient  circulation  of  frefh  air  for  the  work- 
men. Perhaps  in  a  great  length  it  will  be  found  pro- 
per to  fink  another  or  more  pits  upon  the  mine,  and 
by  proceeding  in  this  manner  it  may  be  carried  for- 
ward until  it  arrive  at  the  coal  ;  and  after  driving  a 
mine  in  the  coal  a  few  yards  to  one  fide,  the  firft  coal- 
pit may  be  funk 

If  a  level   is  found  impracticable,  or  for  particular 
reafons    unadvifable,^   then     a     fire-engine*,   or   fome"  See  ir- 
other  machine  will  be  necefTary,  which  fhould  b--  fixed t'cle  Sfean- 
upon  the   deepeft   part  of  the   coa',  or  at  leaft  fo  far-^"*'"'- 
towards   the   dip   as   will  drain  a  fufficient  extent  of 
coal,  to  continue  for  the   time  intended  to  work  the 
coalery  ;    and   whether    a   fire-engine,   or  any   other 
machine  is  ufed,  it  will  be  of  great  advantage  to  have 
a  partial  level  brought  up  to  the  engine-pit,  if  the  fi- 
tuation of  the  ground   will  admit  it  at  a  fmall  charge, 
in  order  to  receive   and  convey  away  the  water  with- 
out drawing  it  fo  high  as  to  the  furface  ;  for  if  the  pit 
was  30   fathoms  deep  to  the  coal,  and  if  there  was  a 
partial  level  which  received  the  water  five  fathom.i 

only 
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-Coaler)-,  cnly  beli-\v  ibe  furfacc,  tlio  engine'  hf  this  means 
'  would  be  enaL'cfl  to  draw  one-6th  pai  t  more  water  than 

witliout  it  ;  and  if  there  were  any  feeders  of  water  in 
the  pit  above  thii  level,  they  might  be  conveyed  into 
it,  where  they  would  be  difcharged  without  being 
dui'wn  by  the  engii:e. 

Tiic  engine-pit  may  be  from  feven  to  nine  feet 
Avide,  and  whetlier  it  be  circular,  oval,  ov  of  any 
other  form,  is  not  veiy  material,  provided  it  be  fuf- 
ficiently  ftrong,  though  a  circular  form  is  moil  genc- 
lally  approved.  If  any  feeders  of  water  are  met 
witli  a  few  fathoms  from  the  furface,  it  will  be  pro- 
per to  make  a  circular  or  fpiral  cutting  about  one  foot 
deep,  and  a  little  hollowed  in  the  bottom,  round  the 
circumference  of  the  pit,  in  order  to  receive  and  con- 
duct the  water  down,  without  flying  over  the  pit  and 
incommoding  the  workmen.  If  the  flrata  are  of  fo 
tender  or  friable  a  nature  as  not  to  bear  this  opera- 
tion, or  if  the  water  leaks  through  tlieni,  then  it  will 
be  ncccfTary  to  infert  in  the  fore-mentioned  cutting  a 
circular  piece  of  timber  called  a  crii,  hoOowed  in  the 
fame  manner  to  collcft  the  water  ;  and  a  fecond  may 
be  inferted  two  or  three  yards  below  the  firft,  with  a 
Hoping  niche  down  the  wall  or  fide  of  the  pit,  to  con- 
vey the  water  from  the  former  into  it ;  proceeding  by 
iome  of  thefe  methods  until  the  pit  is  funk  i  j  or  20 
fathoms,  at  which  place  it  would  be  proper  to  fix  a 
ciftem  or  refervoir,  for  the  firfl  or  upper  fet  of  pumps 
to  ftand  in  ;  for  if  the  pit  be  30  fathoms  as  fuppofed, 
it  would  be  too  great  a  length  for  the  pumps  to  be  all 
in  one  fet  from  bottom  to  top  ;  therefore,  if  any  ex- 
traordinary feeders  are  met  with,  betwixt  1  5  and  20 
fathoms  deep,  it  would  be  bcfl  to  fix  the  ciltcrn  where 
it  may  receive  them,  and  prevent  their  dcfcending  to 
the  bottom  ;  obferving  that  the  upper  fet  of  pumps  be 
•fo  much  larger  than  the  lower  one,  as  the  additional 
feeders  may  require  ;  or  if  there  are  no  additional 
Feeders,  it  ought  then  to  be  a  little  fmaller. 

After  the  upper  clftern  is  fixed,  the  operation  may 
Ibe  purfued  by  the  other  fet  of  pumps  In  mucii  the  fame 
manner  as  has  been  defcribed,  until  the  pit  is  funk  to 
■\l-,e  coal  ;  which  being  done,  it  would  be  proper  to 
fink  it  fix  or  eight  feet  deeper,  and  to  work  feme  coal 
out  from  the  dip  fide  of  the  pit,  to  make  rcom  for  a 
large  quantity  of  water  to  collect,  without  incommod- 
ing the  coal-pits  when  the  engine  is  not  working. 

It  woiild  exceed  the  proper  bounds  of  this  article  to 
enumerate  all  the  accidents  to  which  engine-pits  are 
liable  in  finking  ;  we  fliall  therefore  only  recite  a  few 
which  feem  importar.t. 

If  a  quickfar.d  happens  to  lie  above  the  folid  ftrata, 
next  the  furface,  it  may  be  got  through  by  digging 
the  pit  of  fuch  a  widenefs  at  the  top  (allowing  for  the 
natural  flope  or  running  of  the  fand)  as  to  have  the 
.proper  fize  of  the  pit  on  the  upperm.oit  folld  ilratum, 
where  fixing  a  wooden  frame  or  tub  as  the  timber- 
work  of  the  pit,  and  covering  it  round  on  the  cut- 
fide  with  wrought  clay  up  to  the  top,  the  fand  may 
again  be  thrown  into  the  excavation  round  the  tub,  ar.d 
levelled  with  the  furface. 

If  the  quickfand  fliould  happen  to  lie  at  a  confidcr- 
,able  depth  betwixt  the  clay  and  folid  Hiata,  then  a 
-ftrong  tub  of  timber  clofcly  jointed  and  (liod  with 
iron,  of  fuch  a  diameter  as  the  pit  will  admit,  may  be 
Jet  dowa  into  it ;  and  by  fixing  a  great  weight  upon 
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the  top,  and  by  working  cut  the  fand,  it  may  bo  niaue   Coaletj'. 
to  fink  gradually,  until   it  comes  to  the  rock  or  otlier  "~~"^'~~"^ 
folid  llratuni   below  ;    and  when  all  the  fand   is  got 
out,  if  it  be  liglitly  calked  and  fecured,  it  will  be  fuf- 
ficieiit. 

It  fometimes  happens,  thit  a  llratuni  of  foft  mattef 
lying  betwivt  two  hard  folid  ones,  produces  fo  large- a 
quantity  of  water  as  greatly  to  incommode- the  opera- 
tions, In  fuch  a  cafe,  a  frame-work  of  plank,  ftrength- 
encd  with  cribs  and  clofcly  calked,  will  keep  back  the 
whole  or  the  greateil  part  of  it,  provided  the  two  ftra- 
ta which  include  it  are  cf  a  clofe  texture  ;  o'r  let  an  ex- 
cavation of  about  two  feet  be  tnade  in  the  foft  ftratiim 
quite  round  the  circumference  ci  the  pit,  and  let  that 
be  filled  clofe  up  betv.ixt  the  hard  lliata  with  pieces  of 
dry  fir-timber  about  ten  inches  fquare  inferted  endwife, 
and  afterwards  as  many  yvooden  wedges  driven  into 
them  as  thty  can  be  made  to  receive  ;  if  this  be  well 
finifned,  little  or  no  water  will  find  a  palfige  through 
it. 

It  rni^ly  happens  that  any  fuffocating  damp  or  foul 
air  is  met  with  in  an  engine-pit ;  the  falling  of  water, 
and  the  working  of  tlie  pumps,  generally  caufing  a  fuf- 
ficient  circulation  of  freili  air.  But  that  kind  of  com- 
bullible  vapour,  or  inflammable  air,  which  will  catch 
fire  at  a  candle,  is  often  met  with.  It  proceeds  from 
the  partings,  backs,  and  cutters,  of  the  folid  ftrata, 
exhaling  from  fome  in  an  infenfible  manner,  whilft 
from  others  it  blows  with  as  great  impetuofity  as  a 
pair  of  bellows.  When  this  inflam.mable  air  is  per- 
mitted to  accumulate,  it  becomes  dangerous  by  taking 
fire,  and  burning  or  deftroying  the  workmen,  and 
fometimes  by  its  explofion  will  blow  the  timber  out  of 
the  pit,  and  do  confiderable  damage.  If  a  confider- 
ablc  fupply  of  freflr  air  is  forced  down  the  pit  by  air- 
boxes  and  a  ventilator,  or  by  dividing  the  pit  into  two 
by  a  clofe  partition  of  deals  from  top  to  bottom,  or  by 
any  other  means,  it  will  be  driven  out,  or  lo  weakened 
that  it  will  be  of  no  dangerous  confequerce  ;  or  when 
the  inflammable  air  is  very  ftrong,  it  may  be  fafely  car- 
ried off  by  making  a  clofe  flieathing  or  lining  of  thi:i  , 
deals  quite  round  the  ci.cumference  of  tlie  pit,  from 
the  top  of  the  folid  ftrata  to  the  bottom,  and  length- 
ening it  as  the  pit  is  furik,  leaving  a  fmall  vacancy  be- 
hind the  flieathing  ;  when  the  comLullible  matter 
which  exhales  from  the  ftrata,  being  confined  beliind 
thefe  deals,  may  be  vented  by  one  or  two  finall  leaden 
pipes  carried  from  the  flieathing  to  the  furface,  fo 
that  very  little  of  it  can  tranfpire  into  the  area  cf  the 
pit.  If  a  candle  be  applied  to  the  orifice  of  the  pipe 
at  the  lurface,  the  infi  imniable  air  will  inftantly  take 
fire,  and  continue  burning  hke  an  oil-lamp,  until  it  be 
extingulflicd  by  fome  external  caufe.  Upon  the  v>'liole, 
every  method  fliculd  be  ufed  to  make  the  pit  as  ftrong 
in  every  part,  and  to  keep  j  as  dry  as  poftible ;  and 
whenever  any  accident  happens,  it  ftiould  be  as  ex- 
peditioufly  and  thoroughly  repaired  as  pofiiblc,  before 
any  other  operation  be  proceeded  in,  left:  an  additional 
one  follow,  which  would  more  than  double  the  difiicul- 
ty  of  repairing  it. 

1  lie  firft  operations,  after  finkinj:  the  enEfine-pit,  are  „.   ^ ',  . 
.,  ,  .         '      .  .    .'  .  ^,  «?        ',    -    ,     O  work  0« 

trie  working  or  driving   a  mine   in  the  coal,  and  link  ^^^^  .^jL 

ing  the  fiift  coal-pit.  The  fituation  of  the  firft  coal- 
pit fliotld  be  a  little  to  the  rife  of  the  engine-pit,  that 
the  water  which   collects   there  may  not  obftfuCt  the 
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working  of  tlie  coals  every  time  the  engine  Hops  ; 
and  it  fhould  not  exceed  the  diilance  of  20,  30,  or  40 
yards,  becaiife  when  the  firil  mine  has  to  be  diiven  a 
long  way,  it  becomes  both  uifiicuh  and  expenfive.  If 
tliere  be  not  a  fufficient  circulation  of  frefli  air  in  the 
mine,  it  may  be  fupplied  by  the  before  defcribed  air- 
boxi^s  and  a  ventilator,  until  it  arrives  below  the  in- 
tended coal-pit,  when  the  pit  may  be  bored  and  funk 
to  the  coal,  in  the  manner  before  mentioned. 

After  the  pit  is  thus  got  down  to  the  coal,  the  next 
coiifideration  Ihould  be,  ttie  bed  method  of  working 
it.  The  moft  general  practice  in  Scotland  is  to  ex- 
cavate and  take  away  a  part  only  of  the  flratum  of 
coal  in  the  firll  working  of  the  pit,  leaving  the  other 
part  as  pillars  for  fupporting  the  r&of ;  and  after  the 
coal  is  wrought  in  this  manner  to  fnch  a  diflance  from 
the  pit  as  intended,  then  thefe  pillars,  or  fo  many  of 
tliem  as  can  be  got,  are  taken  out  by  a  fccond  work- 
ing, and  the  root  and  other  folid  ftnita  above  permit- 
ted to  fall  down  and  fill  up  the  excavation.  The 
quantity  of  coal  wrought  away,  and  the  fize  of  the 
pillars  left  in  the  firft  working,  is  proportioned  to  the 
hardnefs  and  ilrength  of  the  coal  and  other  ftrata  adja- 
cent, compared  with  the  incumbent  weight  of  the  fupe- 
rior  llrata. 

The  fame  mode  of  working  is  purfued  in  moft  parts 
of  England,  differing  only  as  the  circumilances  of  the 
coalcry  may  require  ;  for  the  Englilh  coal,  particular- 
ly in  the  northern  counties,  being  of  a  fine  tender  tex- 
ture, and  of  the  clofe-burning  kind,  and  alfo  the  roof 
end  pavement  of  the  coal  in  general  not  fo  ilrong  as 
in  Scotland,  they  are  obliged  to  leave  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  coal  in  the  pillars  for  fupporting  the  roof,  du- 
ring the  firll  time  of  working;  and,  in  the  fecond  work- 
ing, as  many  of  thefe  pillars  are  wrought  away  as  can 
be  got  with  fafetv. 

The  Scots  coal  in  general  being  very  hard,  and  of 
the  open-burning  kind,  it  is  uecefTary  to  work  it  in 
fuch  a  m.anner  as  to  produce  as  many  ^reat  coals  as 
poflible,  which  is  beft  effefted  by  taking  away  as  high 
a  proportion  of  the  coal  as  circumftances  will  allow  in 
•  he  firll  working  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  Englifh  coal 
being  very  tender,  cannot  poflibly  be  wrought  large, 
nor  is  it  of  much  importance  how  fmall  tiiey  are,  be- 
ing of  fo  rich  a  quality  ;  fo  that  a  larger  proportion 
may  be  left  in  pillars  in  this  coal  than  could  with  pro- 
priety be  done  in  the  otlier  ;  and,  when  all  circumftan- 
ces arc  confidered,  each  method  feems  well  adapted  to 
the  different  purpofes  intended. 

The  ancient  method  of  working  was,  to  work  away 
as  much  of  the  coal  as  could  be  got  with  fafety  at  one 
working  only,  by  which  means  the  pillars  were  left  fo 
fmall  as  to  be  crufhed  by  the  weight  of  the  fuperior 
ftrata,  and  entirely  loft.  As  great  quantities  of  coals 
were  loft  by  this  method,  it  is  nov/  generallv  ex- 
ploded, and  the  former  adopted  in  its  place,  by  which 
a  much  larger  quantity  of  coal  i»  ol)tained  from  the 
fame  extent  of  ground,  and  at  a  much  leis  expence  in 
the  end. 

The  exacl  proportion  of  coal  proper  to  be  wrought 
away,  and  to  be  left  in  pillars  at  the  firft  working, 
may  be  judged  of  by  a  comparilon  of  the  circumftan- 
ces before  mentioned.  If  the  roof  and  pavement  are 
both  ftrong,  as  well  as  the  coal,  and  the  pit  about  30 
fathoms   deep,  tlien   two-thirds,   or    probably   threc- 
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fourths,  may  be  taken  away  at  the  firft  working,  and  CoJerjr. 
one-third  or  one-fourth  left  in  pillars.  If  both  roof  •r~~ 
and  pavement  be  foft  or  tender,  then  a  larger  pro- 
portion muft  be  left  in  pillars,  probably  one-third  or 
near  one-half;  and  in  all  cafes  the  hardnefs  or  ftrengtli 
of  the  coal  muft  be  confidered.  If  tender,  it  will  re- 
quire a  larger  pillar  than  hard  coal  ;  becaufe,  by  being 
expofed  to  the  air  after  the  fiill  working,  a  part  of  it 
will  moulder  and  fall  off,  by  which  it  will  lofc  much 
of  its  folidity  and  refiftance. 

The  proportion  to  be  wrought  away  and  left  »i 
pillars  being  determined,  the  next  proper  ftep  is  to 
fix  upon  fuch  dimenfions  of  the  pillars  to  be  left,  and 
of  the  excavations  from  which  the  coal  is  to  be  taken 
away,  as  may  produce  that  proportion.  In  order  to 
form  a  juft  idea  of  which,  fee  a  plan  of  part  of  a  pft's  plate 
workings  (fig.  6.)  fnppofed  to  be  at  the  depth  of  30  CXLIX. 
fathoms,  and  the  coal  liaving  a  moderate  rife.  A,  rc- 
prefents  the  engine-pit  ;  B,  the  coal  pit  ;  A  a  B,  the 
mine  from  the  former  to  the  latter  ;  BC,  the  firft 
working  or  excavation  made  from  the  coal-pit,  com- 
monly called  the  luinn'tng  m'liie  or  •winning  headiuay, 
nine  feet  wide  ;  bhbh,  &c.  the  workings  called  rooms, 
turned  off  at  right  angles  from  the  others,  of  the  width 
of  1  2  feet  :  cccc,  &c.  the  workings  called  throughers 
or  ihir/ings,  9  feet  wide,  wrought  through  at  right 
angles  from  one  room  to  another  ;  dJd,  &c.  the  pil- 
lars of  coal  left  at  the  firft  working  for  fupporting  the 
roof,  I  8  feet  long  and  i  2  feet  broad  ;  DD,  two  large 
pillars  of  coal  near  the  pit  bottom,  15  or  20  yards  long, 
and  10  or  I  ;  broad,  to  fupport  the  pit,  and  prevent  its 
being  damaged  by  the  roof  falling  in  ;  e  e,  the  level 
mine  wrought  in  the  coal  from  the  engine-pit  bottom 
four  or  five  feet  wide  ;  ff,  &c,  large  pillars  of  coal  left 
next  the  level,  to  fecnre  it  from  any  damage  by  the 
roof  falling  in  ;  gg,  a  dike  which  depreffes  the  coal, 
1  fathom;  /ji,  &.C.  large  pillars  and  barriers  of  coal, 
left  unwrought,  adjoining  to  the  dike  where  the  roof 
is  tender,  to  prevent  its  falling  down.  The  coal  ta- 
ken out  by  the  fiift  working  in  this  pit  is  fuppofed  to 
be  one-third  of  the  whole  ;  and  allowing  the  rooms 
I  2  feet  wide,  and  the  thirlings  9  feet  wide,  then  ihe 
pillars  will  require  to  be  I  2  feet  wide  and  i  8  feet  long  ; 
for  if  one  pillar  be  in  a  certain  proportion  to  its  ad- 
ioining  room  and  thirling,  the  whole  number  of  pillars 
will  be  in  tl'.e  fame  proportion  to  the  whole  number  ■ 
of  rooms  and  thirlings  in  the  pit.  Suppofe  ABCD 
(fig.  7.)  to  be  a  pillar  of  coal  18  feet  long  and  12  feet 
broad,  its  area  will  be  ?.  16  fquare  feet  ;  ACHE,  the 
adjoining  thirling,  i  2  feet  by  9  feet,  and  its  area  108 
fquare  feet ;  BAEFG,  the  adjoiiung  room,  sjfect  long 
and  12  feet  broad,  and  its  area  324  fquare  feet  ;  which 
added  to  108  gives  432  fquare  feet,  or  two-thirds 
wrought,  and  216  fquare  feet  left,  or  one-third  of  the 
whole  area  FGHD. 

It  is  proper  to  obferve,  that  in  the  profec\ition  of 
the  workings,  the  rooms  to  the  right  of  the  winning 
headway  (luiuld  he  oppofite  to  the  pillars  on  the  left, 
and  the  firft,  third,  and  fifth  pillar,  or  the  fecond, 
fourth,  and  fixth,  adjoining  to  the  faid  headway,  fliould 
be  of  fuch  a  length  as  to  overlay  the  adjoining  thir. 
lings,  as,  in  the  plan,  the  pillar  2  overlays  the  thir- 
lings I  and  3  ;  and  the  pillar  4  overlays  the  thir- 
lings 3  and  /;  this  will  eft'ctlually  fupport  the  roof 
of  the"  maiu  road  BC,  and  will  bring  the  other  pillars 
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into  Oieir  regular  order,  by  wliieli  ir.Mns  eacli  pillar 
'  will  be  oppofiti?  to  two  tliirlings.  Alio  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  coal  than  common  fhould  be  left  in  all 
placfs  which  are  intended  to  be  kept  open  after  the 
f^cond  working,  fuch  as  the  pit-bottoms,  air-courfes, 
roads,  and  watcr-courfcs,  or  where  the  roof  is  ten- 
der, as  it  generally  is  near  dikes,  hitches,  and  troubles  ; 
and  if  the  roof  (hould  continue  tender  for  a  confidcr- 
able  fpace,  it  will  perhaps  be  found  proper  to  leave  a 
few  inches  of  coal  adhering  to  the  roof,  which,  toge- 
ther with  a  few  props  of  timber  fixed  under  it,  may 
fupport  it  effeftually  for  a  long  time.  The  level  mine 
ee,  and  the  winning  headway  BC,  fiiould  be  wrought 
forward  a  confiderable  length  before  the  other  rooms, 
in  order  to  be  driven  through  any  dikes  that  might  in- 
tcrpofe,  otherwifc  the  progrefs  of  the  workings  might 
probably  be  Hopped  a  confiderable  time,  waiting  until 
a  courfc  of  new  rooms  were  procured  on  the  other 
fide  of  the  dike.  Snppofe  the  dike  _§-^,  fig.  6.  to  de- 
prefs  the  coal  fix  feet  or  one  fathom,  and  that  it  rifes 
in  the  fame  manner  -m  the  under  fide  of  the  dike  as  it 
does  on  the  upper  fide  ;  in  fuch  a  cafe,  the  only  reme- 
dy would  be  to  work  or  drive  a  level  mine  through  the 
ftrata  of  ftone  from  the  engine-level  at  e,  over  the 
dike,  until  it  interfeft  the  coal  at  i ;  and  from  thence  to 
drive  a  new  level  mine  in  the  coal  at  i  /,  and  a  new 
winning  headway  i  I.  In  order  to  gain  a  new  fet  of 
rooms  and  to  fupply  frefh  air  to  this  new  operation,  a 
fmall  mine  might  be  driven  from  the  room  h,  and  a  hole 
funjt  down  upon  the  level  room  i  i ;  therefore,  if  the 
level  mine  e  e  was  not  driven  fo  far  forward  as  to  have 
all  thefe  operations  completed  before  the  rooms  and 
other  workings  were  intercepted  by  the  dike,  the 
■working  of  the  pit  might  ceafe  until  thefe  new  places 
were  ready. 

If  there  be  two  or  three  ftrata  or  feams  of  coal  in 
the  fame  pit  (as  there  often  are)  having  only  a  ftratum 
of  a  few  feet  thick  lying  betwixt  them,  it  is  then  ma. 
terial  to  obferve,  that  every  pillar  in  the  fecond  feam 
be  placed  immediately  before  one  in  the  firft,  and 
every  pillar  in  the  third  feam  below  one  in  the  fe- 
cond ;  and  in  fuch  a  fituation  the  upper  ftratum  of  coal 
ought  to  be  firft  wrought,  or  elfe  all  the  three  toge- 
ther ;  for  it  would  be  unfafc  to  work  the  lower  one 
tirft,  left  the  roof  ftiould  break,  and  damage  thofe  ly- 
ing above. 

It  fomrtimes  becomes  neccflary  to  work  the  coal 
lying  to  the  dip  of  the  engine  or  the  level  ;  which  coal 
is  confequently  drowned  with  water,  and  muft  there- 
fore be  drained  by  fome  means  before  it  can  be  wrought. 
If  the  quantity  of  water  proceeding  from  it  be  incon- 
fiderable,  it  may  then  be  drained  by  fmall  pumps  laid 
upon  the  pavement  of  the  coal,  and  wrought  by  men 
or  horfes,  to  raife  the  water  up  to  the  level  of  the  en- 
gine-pit bottom  ;  or  if  the  feeders  of  water  be  more 
confiderable,  and  the  fituation  be  fuitablc,  the  work- 
ing rod  of  thefe  pumps  might  be  connctted  with  thofe 
in  the  engine-pit  ;  by  which  means  the  water  would  be 
Ciifed  up  to  the  level ;  but  if  the  quantity  of  water  be 
very  great  ;  or  if,  from  other  circumftanccs,  thefe  me- 
thods may  not  be  applicable  ;  then  the  engine-pit  may 
be  funk  as  deep  below  the  coal  as  may  be  neceflary, 
and  a  level  ftone  mine  driven  from  its  bottom  to  the  dip 
of  the  ftrata,  until  it  interfeft  the  ftratum  of  coal,  from 
whence  a  new  level  minemight  be  wrought,  which  would 


effeftually  drain  it.  Suppofe  AB,  fig.  8.  to  be  a  fee-  Coalery.^ 
tion  of  the  engine-pit  ;  BC,  the  coal  drained  by  the 
engine  ;  BD,  the  coal  to  the  dip  of  the  engine  in- 
tended to  be  drained  ;  then  if  the  engine-pit  be  funk 
deeper  to  E,  a  ftone  mine  may  be  wrought  in  the  di- 
reftion  ED,  until  it  interfeft  the  coal  at  D,  by  which 
the  watet  will  have  a  free  paffage  to  the  engine,  and 
the  coal  will  be  drained. 

If  there  be  another  ftratum  of  coal  lying  at  fuch  a 
depth  below  the  firft  as  the  engine-pit  is  intended  to 
be  funk  to,  the  upper  feam  may  in  fomc  fituatioiis  be 
conveniently  drained,  by  driving  a  mine  in  the  lower 
feam  of  coal  from  E  to  F,  and  another  in  the  upper 
one  from  B  to  D  ;  and  by  boring  a  hole  from  D  to  F, 
the  water  will  defcend  to  F,  and,  fiUing  the  mine  EF, 
rife  up  to  the  engine-pit  bottom  at  E,  \\hich  is  upon 
a  level  with  D. 

Whenever  it  is  judged  necfflfaiy  to  work  the  pil- 
lars, regard  muft  be  had  to  the  nature  of  the  roof. 
If  the  roof  is  tender,  a  narrow  room  may  be  wruught 
through  the  pillar  from  one  end  to  the  other,  leaving 
only  a  (hell  of  coal  on  each  fide  for  fupporting  the  root 
the  time  of  working.  Suppofe  ABCD,  fig.  7.  to  be 
a  pillar  of  coal  iS  feet  long  and  12  feet  broad  :  if  the 
roof  is  not  ftrong,  the  room  i,  2,  ^,  4,  of  eight  feet 
wide,  may  be  wTought  up  through  that  pillar,  leaving 
a  ftiell  of  two  feet  thick  on  each  fide  ;  and  if  it  can  be 
fafely  done,  a  part  of  thefe  (hells  may  alfo  be  wrought 
away,  by  working  two  places  through  them  as  at  5  and 
6.  By  this  means  very  little  of  the  coal  will  be  loft  ; 
for  two-thirds  of  the  whole  being  obtained  by  the  firft 
working,  and  above  two-thirds  of  the  pillar  by  the  fe- 
cond working,  the  lofs  upon  the  whole  would  not  ex- 
ceed one-tenth  ;  but  it  may  be  obferved,  that  fome  pil- 
lars  will  not  produae  fo  great  a  preportion,  and  per- 
haps  others  cannot  be  wrought  at  all  ;  fo  that,  upon 
the  whole,  there  may  be  about  one-fixth,  one-feventh, 
or  in  fome  fituations  but  onc-eigth  part  of  the  coal  loft. 
If  the  roof  be  hard  and  ftrong,  then  as  much  coal  may 
be  wrought  off  each  fide  and  each  end  of  the  pillar  as 
can  be  done  with  fafcty,  leaving  only  a  fmall  piece  ftand- 
ing  in  the  middle  ;  and  when  the  roof  is  \er)'  ftrong, 
fomctimcs  feveral  pillars  maybe  taken  entirely  out,  with- 
out any  lofs  of  coal  :  and  in  general  this  laft  method 
is  attended  with  lefs  lofs,  and  produces  larger  coals, 
than  the  former.  In  all  cafes  it  is  proper  to  begin 
working  thofe  pillars  firft  which  lie  farthell  from  the 
pit  bottom,  and  to  proceed  working  them  regularly 
away  towards  the  pit ;  but  if  there  be  a  great  number 
of  pillars  to  the  dip  of  the  pit,  it  is  the  fafeft  method 
to  work  thefe  out  before  thofe  to  the  rife  of  the  pit 
are  begun  with. 

There  is  no  great  difference  in  the  weight  of  differ- 
ent kinds  of  coals,  the  lighteft  being  about  74  pounds 
avoirdupois,  and  the  heavieft  about  79  pounds  the  cu- 
bic foot  ;  but  the  moft  ufual  weight  is  75  pounds  the 
foot,  which  is  18  hundred  weight  and  (j  pounds  the 
cubic  yard.  The  ftatute  chalder  is  ^3  hundred  weight  ; 
or  when  meafured  is  as  follows  :  268.8  cubic  inches  to 
the  Winchefter  gallon  ;  4^  gallons  to  the  coal  peck, 
about  3  pounds  weight ;  8  coal-pecks  to  the  boll,  about 
2475  pounds ;  and  24  bolls  to  the  chalder,  of  53 
hundred  weight.  If  one  coal  meafuring  exaftly  a  cu- 
bic yard  (nearly  equal  to  5  bolls)  be  broken  into 
pieces  of  a  moderate  fize,  it  will  meafure  feven  coal 
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oakry.    bolls  and  a  half.      If  broken  veiy  InuiU,  it  will  mea- 
">  lure  ()  bolls  ;  which  (hews,  that  the  proportion  of  the 

weight  to  the  meafurc  depends  upon  the  fize  of  the 
coals  ;  therefore  accounting  by  weight  is  the  moft  ra- 
tional method. 

A  Table  of  the  weight  and  quantity  of  coal  contained 
in  one  acre  Scots  meafure,  allowing  oiie-fixth  part 
to  be  lort  below  ground,  in  feams  of  the  following 
thickiieffes. 
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Thicknefs 

of  Coal. 

Weight  ia  Tons. 

Qnamity  in  Chaldera. 

Feet, 

Inches. 

2 

0 

3068 

II58— 

2 

6 

3^35 

M47  + 

i 

o 

4602 

'756  + 

3 

6 

5.^69 

2026  + 

4 

o 

61^6 

^3'-^  + 

4 

6 

6903 

2604+ 

S 

o 

7670 

2894  + 

5 

6 

«4.^7 

3^^3  + 

6 

0 

9204 

3AT3  + 

We  fhall  next  mention  fome  of  the  various  methods 
of  bringing  the  coals  from  the  rooms  and  other  work- 
ings to  the  pit-bottom.  Where  the  fti-atum  of  coal  is 
of  a  iHfficient  thicknefs,  and  has  a  moderate  rife  and 
dip,  the  coals  are  moft  advantageoufly  brought  out  by 
horfes,  who  draw  out  the  coals  in  a  tub  or  ballfet  pla- 
ced upon  a  (ledge  :  a  horfe  by  this  means  will  bring  out 
fi-om  four  to  eight  hundred  weight  of  coals  at  once, 
according  to  the  quantity  of  the  afceut  or  defcent.  In 
fome  coalerics  they  have  accefs  to  the  workings  by  a 
mine  made  for  them,  (loping  down  from  the  furface  of 
the  earth  to  the  coal  ;  and  where  that  convenience  is 
wanting,  they  are  bound  into  a  net,  and  lowered  down 
the  pit.  If  the  coal  be  not  of  f'lch  a  height  as  to  ad- 
mit horfes,  and  has  a  modei-ate  rife  like  the  laft,  then 
men  are  employed  to  bring  out  the  coals  :  they  ufually 
draw  a  bafket  of  four  or  five  hundred  weight  of  coals, 
fixed  upon  a  fmall  four-wheeled  carriage.  Tiiere  are 
fome  fituations  in  which  neither  horfes  Hor  men  can  be 
properly  uled  ;  particularly  where  the  coal  has  a  great 
degree  of  defcent,  or  where  many  dikes  occur  :  in  fuch 
a  cafe  the  coals  are  bell  brought  out  by  women  called 
bearers,  who  carr\-  them  in  a  kind  of  baflvet  upon  their 
backs,  ufually  a  hundred,  or  a  hundred  weight  and  a 
half,  at  once. 

When  the  coals  are  brought  to  the  pit-bottom,  the 
badvets  are  then  hooked  on  to  a  chain,  and  drawn  up 
the  pit  by  a  rope  to  the  furface,  which  is  bed  elfeded 
b)'  a  machine  called  a  g'm,  wrought  by  horfes.  There 
are  other  kinds  of  gins  for  drawing  coals,  fome  wrought 
by  water,  others  by  the  vibrating  lever  of  a  fire-engine, 
but  either  of  thefe  laft  is  only  convenient  in  fome  par- 
ticular fituntions,  thife  wrought  by  horfes  being  in 
mod  general  ufe.  After  the  coals  are  got  to  the  fur- 
face, they  are  drawn  a  fmall  diftance  from  the  pit,  and 
laid  in  feparate  heaps  :  the  larger  coals  i]i  one  heap,  the 
fmaller  pieces  called  chews  in  another,  and  the  culm  or 
pan-roal  in  a  feparate  place. 

There  is  an  accident  of  a  very  dangerous  nature,  to 
which  all  coalcries  are  liable,  and  which  has  been  the 
iina  vof  fcvcral ;  it  is  called  a  crujh,  or  zfut.     When 


the  pillar?  of  coal  arc  left  fo  fmall  as  to  fail,  or  vield  CoaltrS'. 
under  the  weight  of  the  fuperior  (Irata  ;  or  when  the  ^— v— - 
pavement  ot  tlie  coal  is  fo  fofi  as  to  permit  the  pillars 
to  fink  into  it,  which  fometimes  happens  by  the  great 
weight  that  lies  upon  them  ;  in  cither  cafe  the  folid 
ftratum  above  the  coal  breaks  and  falls  in,  cruflies  the 
pillar  to  pieces,  and  clofes  up  a  great  extent  •  of  the 
workings,  or  probably  the  whole  eoalery.  As  fuch  an 
accident  feldom  comes  on  fuddenly,  if  it  be  perceived 
in  the  beginning,  it  may  fometimes  be  (topped  by  build- 
ing large  pillars  of  (lone  amongft  the  coal  pillars  :  but 
if  it  has  already  made  fome  progrefs,  then  the  bed  me- 
thod is  to  work  away  as  many  of  the  coal  pillars  ad- 
joining to  the  crulh  as  may  be  fuflicient  to  let  the  roof 
fall  freely  down  ;  and  if  it  makes  a  breach  of  the  folid 
ftrata  from  the  coal  up  to  the  furface,  it  will  very  pro- 
bably prevent  the  crudi  from  proceeding  any  farther  in 
that  part  of  the  eoalery.  If  the  crulh  begins  in  the  rife 
part  of  the  eoalery,  it  is  more  difficult  to  (lop  it  from 
proceeding  to  the  dip,  than  it  is  to  (lop  it  from  going 
to  the  rife  when  it  begins  in  a  contrary  part. 

Another  circumftance  proper  to  be  taken  notice  of  Foul  jir, 
is  the  foul  or  adulterated  air  fo  often  troublefome  in 
coaleries.  Of  this  there  are  two  kinds  ;  the  black 
damp  or  ftyth,  which  is  of  a  fuffocating  nature  ;  and 
the  inflammable  or  combuftible  damp.  Without  (lav- 
ing to  inquire,  in  this  place,  into  the  origin  and  effefts 
of  thefe  damps,  it  may  be  fuflicient  to  obferve,  that, 
in  whatever  part  of  any  eoalery  a  conllant  fupply  or 
a  circulation  of  fre(h  air  is  wanting,  there  fome  of 
thefe  damps  exift,  accumulate  in  a  body,  and  become 
noxious  or  fatal ;  and  whenever  there  is  a  good  circu- 
lation of  fre(h  air,  they  cannot  accumulate,  being  mixed 
with  and  carried  away  by  the  ftream  of  air  as  fad 
as  they  generate  or  exhale  from  the  ftrata.  Upon 
thefe  principles  are  founded  the  feveral  methods  of 
ventilating  a  eoalery.  Suppofe  the  workings  of  the  ■p\ztK 
pits  A  and  B  ( iig.  6. )  to  be  obnoxious  to  the  inflamma-  CXLIX. 
ble  damps;  if  the  communication  was  open  betwixt  the 
two  pits,  the  air  which  went  down  the  pit  A  would 
proceed  immediately  along  the  mine  a,  and  afcend  out 
of  the  pit  B  ;  for  it  naturally  takes  the  neareft  direc- 
tion, fo  that  the  air  in  all  the  workings  would  be  ftag- 
nant  ;  and  they  would  be  utterly  inacceflible  from  the 
accumulation  of  the  combuftible  damp.  In  order  to 
expel  this,  the  air  mud  be  made  to  circulate  through 
all  the  dilferent  rooms  by  means  of  collateral  air- 
courfes  made  in  this  manner :  The  palTage  or  mine  a 
mull  be  clofed  up  or  doppcd  by  a  partition  of  deals,  or 
by  a  wall  built  with  bricks  or  dones,  to  prevent  the  air 
paffing  that  way.  This  building  is  called  a  fopping. 
There  mud  alfo  be  doppings  made  ui  the  thuliugs 
r  I  I,  &c.  betwixt  the  pillars  f  f,  &c.  which  will  di- 
reft  the  air  up  the  mine  e  e,  until  it  arrives  al  the  in- 
nermod  thirling  ,,  which  is  to  be  left  open  for  its  paf- 
fage.  There  mud  alfo  be  doppings  made  at  the  fide  of 
the  mine  a  at  m  m,  and  on  both  fides  of  the  main  head- 
way BC  at  ^  ^,  &c.  then  returning  to  the  innermod  thir. 
ling  2,  proceed  to  the  third  row  of  pillars,  and  build 
up  the  thirlings  2  2,  &c.  leaving  open  the  tliirling  3 
for  a  paffage  for  the  air  ;  and  proceeding  on  to  the 
hfth  row  of  pillars,  build  up  in  the  fame  manner  the 
doppings  3  3,  &c.  leaving  open  4  for  an  air  courfe  : 
and  by  proceeding  in  this  manner  to  (lop  up  the  thir. 
lings  or  palTages  in  every  other  row  of  pillars,  the  cur- 
G  g  a  rent 
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CoJery.  rent  of  freili  air  will  circulate  through  and  ventilate  the 
■""V— '  whole  workings,  in  the  direction  pointed  to  by  the  fmall 
arrows  in  th.e  plan,  cleaving  away  all  the  damps  and 
noxious  vapours  that  may  generate.  When  it  is  amved 
at  C,  it  is  conducted  acrofs  the  main  headway,  and  car- 
ried through  the  other  part  of  the  pit's  workings  in  the 
lame  manner,  until  it  returns  through  n  n  to  the  pit  13, 
•n  liere"  it  afcends  ;  and  as  the  rooms  advance  farther, 
ether  ftoppings  are  regularly  made. 

In  fome  of  thofe  ftoppings,  on  the  fides  of  the  main 
headway,  there  muft  be  doors  to  admit  a  paflage  for 
the  bringing  out  of  the  coals  from  the  rooms  to  the  pit, 
as  at  5  ^  :  thefe  doors  muft  be  conftantly  (hut,  except 
at  the  time  of  paffing  through  them. 

There  are  other  methods  of  difpofing  the  ftoppings 
fo  as  to  ventilate  the  pit  ;  but  none  wliich  will  fo  ef- 
.  ,  feftually  difpcrfe  the  damps  as  that  defcribed  above. 
If  the  damps  are  not  v^sry  abundant,  then  the  courfe 
of  ftopping  III,  &c.  in  the  level  mine,  and  the  others 
sX  b  b  b,  &.Q.  in  the  main  headway,  without  anyotliers, 
may  perhaps  be  fufBcient  to  keep  the  pit  clear.  If  at 
any  time  the  circulation  of  the*  freih  air  is  not  bri(k 
enough,  then  a  large  lamp  of  fire  may  be  placed  at  the 
bottom  of  the  pit  B,  which,  by  rarefying  the  air  there, 
will  make  a  quicker  circulation. 

Moft  of  the  larger  coalerics  fend  their  coals  to  the 
fhips  for  the  coafting  trade  or  exportation;  and,  as  the 
quantity  is  generally  veiy  large,  it  would  take  a  greater 
number  of  carts  than  could  conveniently  be  obtained  at 
all  times  to  carry  them ;  befides  the  confulerable  expence 
of  that  manner  of  cannage  :  they  therefore  generally 
ufe  waggons,  tor  carrying  them  along  waggon-ways, 
laid  with  timber,  by  which  means  one  horfe  will  draw 
fiom  two  to  three  tons  at  a  time,  when  in  a  cart  not 
above  half  a  ton  could  be  drawn. 

The  firft  thing  to  be  done  in  making  a  waggon-way 
is  to  level  the  ground  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  take  off 
all  fuddcn  afcents  and  defcents,  to  efieft  which,  it  is 
fometimes  neceflary  to  cut  through  hills,  and  to  raife 
an  embankment  to  carry  the  road  through  hollows. 
Tiie  road  fhould  be  formed  about  1 2  feet  wide,  and 
no  part  (hould  have-  a  greater  defcent  t'aan  of  one  yard 
pei-pendicular  in  lO  of  a  horizontal  line,  nor  a  greater 
afcent  than  one  yard  in  ^o.  After  the  road  is  formed, 
pieces  of  timber,  about  fix  feet  long  and  fix  inches 
diameter,  called  Jleepen,  are  laid  acrofs  it,  being  1 8  or 
24  inches  dlftant  from  each  other.  Upon  thefe  fleepers 
other  pieces  of  timber,  called  rails,  of  four  or  five  inches 
fquare,  are  laid  in  a  lateral  direction,  four  feet  diftant 
Irom  each  other,  for  the  waggon-wheels  to  run  upon  ; 
which  being  firmly  pinned  to  the  fleepers,  the  road  may 
then  be  filled  with  gravel  and  fiiiilhed. 

The  waggons  have  four  wheels,  either  made  of  fo- 
lid  wood  or  of  caft  iron.  The  body  of  the  carriage  is 
longer  and  wider  at  the  top  than  at  the  bottom  ;  and 
ufually  has  a  kind  uf  trap-door  at  the  bottom,  which, 
being  loofed,  permits  the  coals  to  run  out  without  anv 
truuble.  The  fize  of  a  wa'^gon  to  caiTy  50  hundred 
vveiglil  of  coals  is  as  follows  : 


Cojft. 


Feet. 

Inch< 

Length  of  the  top. 

7 

9 

Breadth  t.f  the  top. 

5 

0 

Length  of  the  bottom, 

5 

0 

Breadth  of  the  bottom. 

s 

6 

Perpendicular  height. 

4 

3 

Where  the  pits  are  fituated  at  fome  confiderable  di-  Coaltfcena 
ftance  from  the  harbour,  it  becomes  neceflary  to  have 
a  ftore-houfe  near  the  (hipping  place,  where  the  coals  ^ 
may  be  lodged,  until  the  lighters  or  fliips  are  readv 
to  take  them  in.  The  waggon-way  fhould  be  made 
into  the  llore-houfe,  at  fuch  a  height  from  the  ground, 
as  to  permit  the  coals  to  run  from  the  waggons  down 
a  fpout  into  the  vefFels  ;  or  elfe  to  fall  down  into  the 
ftore-houfe,  as  occafion  may  require. 

This  kind  of  ftore-houfe  is  well  adapted  to  difpatch 
and  f^ving  expence;  for  a  waggon  load  of  coals  may  be 
delivered  either  into  the  ftore-houfe  or  vcfl'els  inftant- 
ly  with  very  little  trouble  :  and  if  the  coals  were  ex- 
pofed  to  the  effeds  of  the  fun  and  rain,  they  would  be 
greatly  injured  in  their  quality ;  but  being  lodged  un- 
der cover  of  the  ftore-houfe,  they  are  preserved. 

COALESCENCE,  the  union  or  growing  together 
of  two  bodies  before  feparate.  It  is  principally  ap- 
plied to  fome  bones  in  the  body,  which  are  feparate 
during  infanc)',  but  afterwards  grow  together ;  or  to 
fome  morbid  union  of  parts,'  which  (hould  naturallv 
be  dillindl  from  each  other.  Thus  there  is  a  coalef- 
cence  of  the  fides  of  the  vulva,  anus,  and  nares;  of  the 
eye-hds,  fingers,  toes,  and  many  other  parts. 

COALLIER,  a  veffel  employed  to  carry  coals  from 
one  port  to  another,  chiefly  from  the  nothern  parts 
of  England  to  the  capitaL  and  more  foutherlv  parts, 
as  well  as  to  foreign  markets.  This  trade  is  known 
to  be  an  excellent  nurfery  for  feamcn,  although  they 
are  often  found,  from  the  conftitution  of  their  cli- 
mate, not  to  be  fo  well  calculated  for  fouthern  navi- 
gation. 

COAMINGS,  in  fhip-building,  are  thofe  planks, 
or  that  frame,  forming  a  border  round  the  hatches, 
which  raife  them  up  liigher  than  the  reft  of  the  deck. 
Loop-holes  for  muikets  to  (hoot  out  at  are  often  made 
in  the  coamings,  in  order  to  clear  the  deck  of  the  ene- 
my when  the  (hip  is  boarded. 

COANE,  among  the  Greeks,  a  name  given  to  a 
peculiar  fpecies  of  lutia  or  tutty,  wliich  was  always 
found  in  a  tubular  form.  It  had  its  name  from  »t»r, 
a  word  ufed  to  expn-fs  a  fort  of  cylindric  tube,  into 
which  the  melted  brafs  was  received  from  the  furnace, 
and  in  which  it  was  fuffered  to  cool.  In  cooling,  it 
always  depofited  a  fort  of  recrement  on  the  fides 
of  the  veflel  or  tube,  and  this  was  the  tutty  called 
coane. 

COAST,  a  fea-fhore,  or  the  country-  adjoining  to 
the  edge  of  the  fea.  Dr  Campbell,  in  his  political 
furvey  of  Great  Britain,  confiders  an  extenfive  fea- 
coaft  as  of  great  advantage  to  any  kingdom  ;  and  con- 
fequently  that  this  idand  hath  many  conveniences  re- 
fiilting  from  the  extent  of  its  coafts,  fuperior  to  other 
kingdoms  which  are  much  larger.  The  chief  advan- 
tages arifing  from  an  extenfive  fea-coaft  are,  that 
thus  there  is  a  convenient  opportunity  for  exportation 
,  and  importation  to  or  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
Thus,  a  number  of  cities  are  formed  on  the  coafts  ; 
by  this  means  the  internal  parts  are  improved,  &c. 
The  extent  of  the  fea-cor.fts  of  Arabia,  he  looks  upon 
as  the  genuine  fource  of  wealth  and  (plendour  to  the 
ancient  inhabitants  of  that  pcninfula ;  the  fame  was 
the  iiiftrument  of  the  grcatnefs  of  ancient  Egypt,  of 
Phoenicia,  &c.  In  ftiort,  according  to  him,  no  coun- 
try or  city  can  for  any  length  of  time  be  flourilhing 
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C    -ft,      uiik-fs  it   hath  confiJei-able   connexion  with   the   fea. 
:,iy.-Coift.ii  It  is  indeed  true   (fays  he)  that  the  wifdom  and  iii- 
'^        '  diiilry  of  man,  taking  hold  of  foine  peculiar  circum- 
Ifjiices,    may  have  rendered  a  few  inland  cities    and 
countries  very  fair  and  flourifhinu-.     In  ancient  hillory 
we  read  of  Palmyra,  and  tlie  dillrifl  ronnd  if,  becom- 
ing a  luxnriant  paradife  in  the  midft  of  inhofpitable 
deferts.   Bnt  this  was  no  more  than  a  temporary  graii- 
dcin- ;  and  it   has   now  lain   for   fome  ajes  ia  ruins. 
The  civy  and  principality  of  Candahar  was   in    like 
manner  rendered  rich  and  famous,  in   confequence  of 
its  being  made  the  centre  of  the  Indian   commerce  ; 
but  long  ago  declining,  its  dcllruftion  has  been  com- 
pleted   in    our    days,  from    that    dreadful    defolation 
which  Thamaa  Kouli  Khan  fpread  through  Perfia  and 
the  Indies.      Here,  in  Europe,  many  of  the  large  ci- 
ties in  Germany,  which  for  a  t-rr.e  made  a  great  figure 
from  the  freedom  and  induilry  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
dlifnfed  eafe,   plenty,  and  profperity,  through  the  di- 
ll ricts  dependent  on  them,  which  of  courfe  rendered 
tiiem  populous,  are  now  fo  much  funk  through  inevi- 
table accidents,  as   to   be   but  Ihadows  of  what  they 
were  ;  and  though  they  flill  continue  to  fublill,  fublilt 
only  as  the  mela:.choly  monuments  of  their  own  mif- 
fortnnes.     We  may  thereftne,  from  hence,  with  great 
certainty  dlfcern,  that  all  the  pains  and  labour  that 
can  bt  beftowed  in  fupplving  the  defect  of  fituation, 
ill  this  refpeft,  proves,  upon  the  whole,  but  a  tedious, 
d  fficult,  and    p.ecarlous    expedient.      But,    however, 
we  muft  at  the  fame  time  admit,  that  it  is  not  barely 
the  poflellion  even  of  an  extended  coail  that  can  pro- 
duce all  thefc  defirable  effects.      Tliat  coail  mnil  like- 
wife  be  diiUnguilhed    by  other    natural    advantages, 
fuch  as   capes  and  promontories,  favou'.'ably  difpofed 
10  break  tbe  fury  of  the  winds  ;  deep  bays,  lafe  roads, 
and  convenient  harbours.      For,  without  thefe,  an  ex- 
tended coaft  is  no  more  than  a  maritime  barrier  againib 
the  maritime  force  of  other  nations  ;  as  is  tlie  caie  in 
many  parts   of  Europe,  and  is   one  of  the   principal 
reafona  why  Africa  derives  fo  little  benefit  from  a  fitiia- 
tion   which    has  fo   pfomiiing  an   appearance  ;  there 
being  many  confiderable  trafts  upon  its  coaih  equally 
vaid  of  havens  and  inhabitants,  and  which  afford  not 
the   fmalleft   cnt  '.ragement    to    the   attempting  any 
tiling  that  might  alter  their  prefent  defolate  condition. 
It  is,  however,  a  lefs  iaconveinence,  and  in  fome  cafes, 
no  inconvenience  at  all,  if,  in  the  compafs  of  a  very 
extended  coaft,  there  fhouid  be  fome  parts  difficult  or 
dangerous  of  accefs,  provided  they  are  not  altogether 
inacceffible. — The  fea-coatl  of  Dritali!,  from  the  figure, 
in  fome  nieafure,  of  the   i'laiid,  bnt   chiefly  from  the 
inlets  of  the  fea,  and  the   very  irregular  indented  line 
wliich  forms  its  (hore,  comprehends,  allowing  for  thofe 
liauofities,  at  leuft  800  marine  leagues  v^  we  may,  from 
hence,  tlierefore,  v.ith  fafety  affirm,  that  in  this  refpeft 
it  is  fuperior  to  France,  though  that  be  a  much  larger 
country  ;  and  equal  to  Spain  and  Portugal  in  this  cir- 
cumftance,  though  Britain  is  not  half  the  fize  of  that 
noble  peninfula,  which  is  alfo  fingularly  happy  in  this 
very  particular." 

(jAPt-Co.-isT,  the  name  of  the  chief  Britifh  fettle- 
ment  on  the  coaft  of  Guinea,  in  Afrxa.  The  name  is 
thought  to  be  a  corruption  of  Cabg  Ccrfo,  the  ancient 
Portngucfe  appellation.  This  cape  is  formed  by  an 
angular  point,  walhed  oa  the  fouth  and  eafl  by  the 
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fea,  en  which  {lands  the  Englith  fort.      Here  the  Por-   Coaftl^g 
tuguefe  fettled  in  16 10,  and  built  the  citadel  of  Cape-         li 
Coaft  upon  a  large  rock  that  projects  into  the  fea.     A   ^o^g^hj,;-; 
few  years  afterwards  they  were  didodged  by  theDutch,  ^^_yl_«j 
to  whom  this    place   is   principally  indebted    for    its 
ftrength.      In    1664  it   was   demolifhed   by    Admiral 
Holmes,  and  in  1665  the  famous  Dutch  Admiral  De 
Ruyter  was  ordered  by  the   States  to  revenge  the  in- 
fults  of  the  Englifii.     With  a  fquadron  of  13  men  of 
war,  he  attacked  all  the  Englifii  fettlements  along  the 
coaft  ;  mined  the  faftories  ;  and  took,  burnt,  and  funk 
all    the   fhipping  of  the  Englilh  Company  :   however, 
after  all  his  efforts,  he  was  baffled  in  his  attempts  oa 
Capc-Coaft.     By  the  treaty  of  Breda  it  was  confirm-  ^ 

ed  to  the  Englilh,  and  the  king  granted  a  new  char-' 
ter  in  1672  ;  on  which  the  Company  applied  all  their 
attention  to  the  fortifying  and  rendering  it  commo-- 
dious. 

COASTING,  in  Navisalkn,  the  aft  of  making  a 
progrefs  along  the  fea-coatl  of  any  country.  The 
principal  articles  relating  to  this  part  of  navigation, 
are,  the  obferving  the  time  and  dire6lion  of  the  tide  ; 
knowledge  of  the  reigning  winds  ;  of  the  roads  and 
havens ;  of  the  different  depths  of  the  water,  and  qua- 
lities of  the  ground. 

Co.uTn~a  Pilot,  a  pilot  who  by  long  experience  has" 
become  fufficiently  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  any- 
particular  coaft,  and  of  the  requitites  mentioned  in  the- 
preceding  article,  to  conduft  a  fhip  or  fleet  from  one  • 
part  of  it  to  another. 

COAT,  or  COAT  of  ARMS,  in  Heraldry,  a  habit 
worn  by  the  ancient  knights  over  their  arms  both  ia 
war  and  tournaments,  and  ftill  borne  by  heralds  at  • 
arms.  It  was  a  kind  of  fur-coat,  reaching  as  low  as 
the  navel,  open  at  the  fides,  with  (liort  fleeves,  fome- 
times  furred  with  ermine  and  hair,  upon  which  were 
apphed  the  armories  of  the  knights  embroidered  in 
gold  and  fdver,  and  enamelled  with  beaten  tin  colour- 
ed black,  green,  red,  and  blue  ;  whence  the  rule  ne- 
ver to  apply  colour  on  colour,  nor  metal  on  metal. 
The  coats  of  arms  were  frequently  open,  and  diverii- 
fied  with  bands  and  fillets  of  feveral  colours,  alternate- 
ly placed,  as  we  llill  fee  cloths  fcarleted,  watered,  &c. 
Hence  they  were  called  devifes,  as  being  divided  and 
compofed  of  feveral  pieces  fewed  together  ;  whence  the 
words _/>/},  pale,  chevron,  bend,  crufs,  falt'ier,  lozenge, 
&c.  which  have  fince  become  honourable  pieces,  or 
ordinaries  of  the  (liield.     See  Cross,  Bend,  Chiv- 

RON,    &.'C. 

Coats  of  arms  and  banners  were  never  allowed  to  be 
worn  by  any  but  knights  and  ancient  nobles. 

Coat,  in  Anatomy.     See  TuMC  and  Eve. 

Coat  of  Mail ;  a  kind  of  armour  made  in  form  of 
a  fliirt  ;  confifting  of  iron  rings  wave  together  netwiie.  - 
See  Mail. 

COATI,  in  Zoology  ;  a  fynonyme  of  a  fpccies  of 
VivERRA  and  Ursus.     See  Mammalia  Index. 

COATIMUNDI,  a  variety  of  the  above. 

CoATiHG  .  of  Phials,  Panes  of  Glafs,  &c.  among 
electricians,  is  ufually  performed  by  covering  the  out- 
fide  of  the  phial  with  tinfoil,  brafs  or  gold-leaf,  &c. 
and  fillinc;  its  infide  with  loofe  pieces  of  brafs-leaf,  by 
which  means  it  becomes  capable  of  being  fAarjf</.  See 
Elictricity. 

COATZONTECOXOCHITL,  or  Fkwer  -with 
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the  viper' i  Imul,  is  the  Mexican  name  of  a  flower  of  .  chant  fliip 
incomparable  beauty.  It  is  compofed  of  five  petals  or 
leaves,  purple  in  the  innermoll  part,  white  in  the  mid- 
dle, the  rell  red  but  elegantly  ftained  with  yellow  and 
white  fpots.  The  plant  which  bears  it  has  leaves  re- 
fembling  thole  of  the  iris,  but  longer  and  larger  ;  its 
trunk  is  fmall  and  Aim :  This  flower  was  one  of  the 
moft  elleemed  among  the  Mexicans.  The  Lincean 
academicians  of  Rome,  who  commented  on  and  pub- 
liflied  the  Hillory  of  Hernandez  in  1651,  and  faw  the 
paintings  of  this  flower,  with  its  colours,  executed  in 
Mexico,  conceived  fuch  an  idea  of  its  beauty,  that  they 
adopted  it  as  the  emblem  of  their  very  learned  acade- 
my, denominating  it  Fior  d'l  Lince. 

COBALT,  a  metallic  fubftance  which  was  former. 
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ly  clafied  with  the  femimetals.     See  Chemistry  and 
Mineralogy  Index. 

COBBING,  a  punifhment  fometimes  inflifted  at 
fea.  It  is  performed  by  ftriking  the  offender  a  certain 
number  of  times  on  the  breech  with  a  flat  piece  of 
wood  called  the  cobhlng-board.  It  is  chiefly  uied  as  a 
punifliment  to  thofe  who  quit  their  fl^atien  during  the 
period  of  the  night-watch. 

COBITIS,  the  LOACHE,  in  Ichthyology,  a  genus 
■of  fiflies  belonging  to  the  order  of  abdominales.  See 
Ichthyology  Index.  It  is  frequent  in  the  ftream 
near  Amefbury  in  VViltfliire,  where  the  fportfmen, 
through  frolic,  fwallow  it  down  alive  in  a  glafs  of 
white-wine. 

COBLE,  a  boat  nfed  in  the  turbot  fifhery,  tweirty 
feet  fix  inches  long,  and  five  feet  broad.  It  is  about 
one  ton  burthen,  rowed  with  three  pair  of  oars,  and 
admirably  conilruAed  for  encountering  a  mountainous 
Tea. 

COBLENTZ,  an  ancient,  handfome,  and  ftrong 
town  of  Germany,  in  the  electorate  of  Triers  or 
Treves,  fealed  at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Rhine  and 
Mofclle,  in  a  fertile  country,  with  mountains  covered 
with  vineyards.  It  is  the  ufual  refidence  of  the  elec- 
tor of  Treves,  to  whom  it  belongs.  Over  the  Rhine 
is  a  bridge  of  twelve  arches,  built  for  the  convenience 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Coblentz  and  the  adjacent  places. 
A  ferry  machine  is  conftantly  going  from  the  city  to 
the  other  fide  of  the  Rhine,  where  there  is  a  little 
town  and  very  ftrong  caftle  built  on  an  eminence 
named  the  rack  of  honour.  This  machine  is  erefted  on 
two  boats,  in  the  form  of  a  large  fquare  gallery,  en- 
compafled  with  balluft;rades,  and  carries  n  tail  flag- 
ftaff,  on  which  are  diiplayed  the  arms  of  the  eleftorate 
of  Treves.  It  is  put  in  motion  by  the  ferr\'-man's 
pulling  a  rope,  which  is  fixed  to  a  ftandard  on  each 
iide  the  river.  The  caftle  appears  to  be  almoft  inac- 
ceffible  to  an  enemy,  and  entirely  commands  the  city 
of  Coblentz.  The  archbilhop's  palace  ftands  at  the 
foot  of  this  rock,  and  the  arfenal  at  a  little  diftance. 
E.  Long.  7.  32.  N.  Lat.  5c.  24. 

COBOB,  the  name  of  a  difli  among  the  Moors.  It 
!3  made  of  fcveral  pieces  of  mutton  wrapt  up  in  the 
cawl,  and  afterwards  roafted  in  it  ;  the  poorei-  people, 
mftcad  of  the  meat,  ufe  the  licart,  liver,  and  other 
parts  of  the  entrails,  and  make  a  good  difh,  though 
not  equal  to  the  former. 

COBOOKE,  in  fea. language,  is  derived  from  the 
Dutch  iambuh,  and  denotes  a  fort  of  box,  refembling 
a  fentry-box,  ufed  to  cover  the  chimneys  of  fume  mer- 


it generally  ftands  againft  the  banicade, 
on  the  fore-part  of  the  quarter  deck.  It  is  called  in 
the  Weft  Indies  colrc  T'gn. 

COBURG,  a  town  of  Germany  in  the  circle  of 
Franconia,  and  capital  of  a  territory  of  the  fame  name, 
with  a  famous  college,  a  fort,  and  n  caftle.  This  town, 
with  its  principality,  belongs  to  the  houfe  of  Saxony, 
and  the  inhabitants  are  Proteftaiits.  It  is  feated  on 
the  river  Itch,  in  E.  Long.  11.  ,  8.  N.  Lat.   ?o.  2,1. 

COBWEB,  in  Phyfiulogy,  the  fine  net-work  which 
fpiders  fpin  out  of  their  own  bowels,  in  order  to  catch 
theirprey.     See  Aranea. 

COCCEIUS,  John,  profen"or  of  theology  at  Bre- 
men, was  founder  of  a  feA  called  Cocceians  :  they  held, 
amongft  other  Angular  opinions,  that  of  a  vifible  reign 


of  Chrlft  in  this  worhU  after  a  general  converfion  of 
the  Jeivs  and  all  other  people  to  the  true  Chriftian 
faith,  as  laid  down  in  the  voluminous  works  of  Coc- 
ceius.      He  died  in  1690,  aged  66. 

COCCINELLA,  in  Zoology,  a  genus  of  infefts  of 
the  order  of  coleoptera.      See  Entomology  Index. 

COCCOLOBO,  in  Botany  :  A  genus  of  the  trigy- 
nia  order,  belonging  to  the  oclandria  clafs  of  plants  j 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  1  2th  or- 
der, Holoracee.     See  Botany  Index. 

COCCOTHRAUSTES,  the  trivial  name  of  a  fpe- 
cies  of  LoxiA.     See  Ornithology  Index. 

COCCULUS  Indicus,  the  name  of  a  poifonous 
berry,  too  frequently  mixed  with  malt-liquors  in  order 
to  make  them  intoxicating  ;  but  this  praftice  is  ex- 
prefsly  forbidden  by  aft  of  parliament.  It  is  the 
fruit  of  the  MinisPEKMuti  Cocculus.  Fifliermen  have 
a  way  of  mixing  it  with  paile,  which  the  fifti  fwallow 
greedily,  and  are  thereby  rendered  lifelefs  for  a  time, 
and  float  on  the  water.  It  is  fometimes  ufed  with 
ftavefacre,  for  deftroying  vermine  in  children's  heads. 

COCCUS,  in  Zoology,  a  geaus  of  infefts  belonging 
to  the  order  of  hemiptera.      See  Entomology  Index. 

COCCYG-/EUS  MuscuLus.  See  Anatomy,  Ta- 
ble of  the  Mufclcs. 

COCCYX,  or  CoccvGis  os.  See  Anatomy 
Index. 

COCHIN,  a  Dutch  fettlement  os  the  coaft  of  Ma- 
labar, in  N.  Lat.  10.  o.  E.  Long.  7  ;.  30.  The  town 
is  not  unpleafant,  though  it  falls  far  ftiort  of  their  fet- 
tlement at  Columbo  in  the  ifland  of  Ceylon.  The  for- 
tification is  irregular,  but  ftrong  enough  to  refift  any 
of  the  Indian  powers,  and  has  40  or  ,0  cannon  facing 
tlie  fea.  The  people  in  this  town  and  the  country 
adjacent  are  fubj'  ft  to  a  ftrange  diforder  of  the  legs, 
called  Cochin  or  elephant  legs,  m  which  the  fwelled 
limb  is  fometimes  of  iuch  an  enormous  bulk  as  to  have 
greatly  the  ar"<arance  both  in  ftiape  and  lize  of  the 
leg  of  an  elep..ant.  According  to  Mr  Ives,  this  dif- 
order  feenis  to  be  merely  an  adematous  Iwclling,  oc- 
cafioned  by  an  impuveiiflied  ftate  of  the  blood  and 
juices.  The  perfons  afllifted  with  this  diftemper  very 
feldom  apply  to  European  furgeons,  and  thus  are 
rarelv,  if  ever,  cured.  Indeed,  our  author  obierves, 
that  their  application  would  probably  be  of  little  avail, 
as  the  only  thing  that  could  be  pvelcribed  would  be  an 
alteration  from  the  pooreft  to  the  moft  cordial  and 
nutritious  diet  ;  and  ire  Indins  are  fo  invincibly  wed- 
ded to  their  own  cuftoms,  thKt  they  would  foouer  die 
thitn  break  through  the^      Of  this  lie  fays  there  were 
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{"cvoiJ  i!irtimces  in  their  long  pafTa^jf  to  Ecugal,  d-irlng 
wliich  fume  of  the  Sepoys  perilhed  tor  waMt  of  food, 
'  rather  than  fave  thenifelves  by  partakinj;  of  the  fliip's 
provifions  after  their  own  had  been  expended.  Mofl  of 
tliofe  afflicted  with  the  diforder  we  fpeak  of,  arc  un- 
able to  call  any  alailance,  being  the  very  pooreft  of  the 
people,  who  live  entirely  upon  a  kind  of  fifli  called yir- 
diiiiasy  without  being  able  to  purchale  even  the  fimll- 
efl  quantity  of  rice  to  eat  along  with  it;  their  drink  is 
alfo  mere  water,  Uftlcfs  they  fometimes  procure  a 
draught  of  the  fimple  unfenr.c.tcd  juice  cillcd  toddy. 
Cochin  is  the  prii.cipal  plsce  from  whence  the  Dutch 
import  their  pepper  into  Europe. 

Cochin-China,  a  kingdom  of  Afi.i,  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Tonquin  ;  on  the  er.ll,  by  tile  foa  of 
China;  on  the  foutii  by  th;'  Indian  ocean;  and  on  the 
weft  by  Cambodia,  and  a  ridge  of  mountains  inliabited 
by  a  favage  people  called  Kemois,  who  live  iadepen- 
d  Mi  of  any  governn.ent.  Little  of  the  hiftory  of  tiiis 
kindom  is  known.  M.  le  Poivre,  a  Frr.ich  traveller, 
informs  us,  that  about  'u'lf  a  century  before  the  French 
firfl  arrived  in  thefe  dillant  regions,  a  prince  of  Ton- 
quin, as  he  fled  fiom  his  fovereign,  by  whom  he  was 
purfued  as  a  rebel,  had  witii  his  foldiers  and  adherents 
crofled  the  river,  which  ferves  as  a  barrier  between 
Tonquin  and  Cochin-China.  The  fugitives,  who  were 
warlike  and  ci»ihzed  men,  foon  expelled  the  fcatter- 
ed  inhabitants,  w  ho  wandered  about  without  any  fociety 
or  form  of  government,  and  founded  a  new  kingdom, 
which  foon  grew  rich  and  populous.  During  the 
reigns  of  the  firft  fix  kings,  no  nation  could  be  hap- 
pier than  the  Cochin-Chinefe.  Their  monarchs  go- 
verned them  as  a  father  does  his  family,  eilablifhing 
Tio  laws  but  thofe  of  nature^  to  which  they  themfelvcs 
were  the  firil  to  pay  obedience.  They  lumoured  and 
encouraged  agriculture,  as  the  moft  ufeful  employment 
'if  mankind  ;  and  required  from  their  fubjcfts  only  a 
imall  annual  free -gift  to  defray  the  expence  of  their 
defenfivc  war  againil  the  Tonquinefe,  who  were  their 
enemies.  This  impofition  was  regulated,  by  way  of 
poll-tax,  with  the  greateft  equitv.  Every  man,  able 
to  till  the  ground,  paid  in  to  the  prince  a  fmall  ium 
ptoportioncd  to  the  ftrength  of  his  conftitution,  and 
the  vigour  of  his  arm,  and  nothing  more. 

Cochin-Cliina  continued  happy  under  thefe  princes 
for  more  than  a  century;  but  the  difcovery  of  gold- 
mines put  a  ft«»p  to  the  above  mild  regulations.  Luxu- 
ry immediatelv  took  place.  The  prince  began  to  de- 
ipife  the  fimple  habitation  of  his  anceftors,  and  caitfed 
a  fnpeib  palace  to  be  built  a  league  in  circumference, 
furrounded  with  a  wall  of  brick  in  the  model  of  that 
of-  Pekin,  and  defended  by  i6o:  pieces  of  cannon. 
Not  content  with  this,  he  would  needs  have  a  winter 
palace,  an  autumn  palace,  and  a  fummer  palace.  The 
old  taxes  were  by  no  means  fufficient  to  defray  thefe 
cxpcnces ;  new  ones  were  devifed ;  and  oppreflion 
and  tyranny  everywhere  took  place.  His  courtiers, 
to  flatter  their  prince,  gave  him  the  title  of  the  king 
of  heaven,  which  he  ftjll  continues  to  aflume.  When 
fpeaking  of  his  fubjefts,  he  ftyles  them  his  chiU 
drett,  but  by  no  means  behaves  as  if  he  was  their  fa- 
ther ;  for  our  author  informs  us,  that  he  has  feen 
whole  villages  newly  abandoned  by  their  inhabitants, 
who  were  haraflcd  with  toil  and  infnpportable  ex- 
actions ;    the  neceffary  confequence  cif  which  was, 


that  their  lands  returned  to  their  former  uncultivated 
ftate.  ^ 

M.  le  Poivre  reprefents  the  Cochin-Chinefe  as  gentle, 
hofpitable,  frugal,  and  induftrious.  There  is  not  a 
beggar  iu  the  country,  and  robbery  and  murder  are 
abfolutely  unknown.  A  (Iranger  may  wander  over 
the  kingdom  from  one  end  to  the  other  (the  capital 
excepted)  without  meeting  with  the  fligliteil  infult. 
He  will  be  ever/where  received  with  the  mod  eager 
curiofity,  but  at  the  fame  time  with  the  greateft  bene- 
volence. A  Cochin-Ciiinefe  traveller,  who  has  not 
money  fufficient  to  defray  his  cxpcnces  at  an  inn,  en- 
ters the  firft  houfe  of  the  town  or  village  he  arrives  at,, 
and  waiting  the  houi'  of  dinner,  takes  part  with  tlic 
fami)\ ,  and  goes  away  when  iic  thinks  proper,  with- 
out fpeaking  a  word,  or  any  pcrfon's  putting  to  him  a 
fingle  quellion. 

The  country  of  Cochin-China  is  much  of  the  fame 
temperature  with  that  of  Tonqr.in  ;  though  rather 
milder,  as  lying  near  the  fea.  Like  Tonquin,  it  is  an- 
nually  overflowed,  and  confequently  fruitful  in  rice, 
which  requires  no  other  manure  than  the  mud  left  by 
the  inundations.  They  have  fugar-caiies,  and  the 
fame  kinds  of  fruits  common  to  other  parts  of  India. 
The  country  produces  no  grapes,  and  therefore  they 
drink  a  liquur  brewed  from  rice.  They  have  vaft 
woods  of  mulberry-trees,  which  run  up  as  faft  as  our 
hemp.  Their  filk  is  ftronger  than  that  of  China,  but 
not  fo  fine.  They  have  the  bed  timber  in  the  world, 
particularly  a  fort  which  abounds  in  the  mountains,  and 
is  called  the  incorruptible  tree,  becaufe  it  never  rots  un- 
der earth  or  water,  and  is  fo  folid  that  it  ferves  for  an- 
chors. There  are  two  kinds,  black  and  red.  The 
trees  are  very  tall,  ftraight,  and  fo  big  that  two  men 
can  fcarce  grafp  them.  They  have  alfo  on  the  moun- 
tains of  the  Kemois  a  tree  of  the  moft  fragrant  fcent,. 
which  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  fame  with  lignum  aloes. 
This,  being  reckoned  the  bell  produft  of  the  country,  . 
is  engroffed  by  the  king,  and  is  fold  from  five  to  1 6 
ducats  per  pound.  It  is  highly  valued  both  in  China 
and  Japan,  where  the  logs  of  it  are  fold  for  203  ducats 
a  pound,  to  make  pillows  for  the  king  and  nobility  ; 
and  among  thofe  Indians  which  continue  to  burn  their 
dead,  great  quantities  of  it  are  ufed  in  tlie  funeral  piles. 
The  young  trees  called  aquila,  or  eagle-wood,  are  eve- 
ry one's  property,  which  makes  the  old  ones  called  ca- 
lamla  fo  icarce  and  dear.  They  have  oak,  and  large 
pines,  for  the  building  of  fliips,  fo  that  this  country  is  . 
of  the  fame  ufe  to  China  that  Norway  is  to  Britain. 
In  general,  they  have  the  fame  kind  of  trees  and  plants 
that  are  to  be  met  with  in  Tonquin.  They  have  mines 
•f  gold,  as  well  as  diamonds  ;  but  the  lall  they  do  not 
value  fo  high  as  pearl.  They  alfo  eftcem  their  coral 
and  amber  very  much.  In  all  the  provinces  there  ar*- 
great  granaries  filled  with  rice,  in  fome  of  which  that 
grain  is  kept  upwards  of  30  years  One  of  the  great- 
eft  rarities  of  thefe  parts,  efpecially  in  grand  entertain- 
ments, is  a  ragout  made  of  the  eatable  birds  ncfts, 
which  fome  fay  are  found  only  in  Cochin-China,  and 
others  in  four  iflands  that  lie  foutli  of  its  coaft.  See 
Birds-Nests. 

The  merchants  of  Cambodia,  Tonquin,  China,  Ma- 
cao, Manila,  Japan,  and  Malacca,  trade  to  Cochin- 
China  with  plate,  which  they  exchange  for  the  com- 
modities of  the  country.     The  Portuguefe  arc  the  moft 

favoured: 


China. 
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Cortuo-    favoui'Ccniere  of  any  Europeans.     The  Cochia-Chincfe     Ihe 
China,     thoraiclves,  not  bcii;g  inclined  to  travel,  felddm  fail  out 
^  of  figlit  of  their  own  lliore,  but  purchafe  many  trifles 

from  foveignera  at  great  rates,  particularly  combs,  nee- 
dles, bracelets,  glafs  pendants,  &c.  They  are  very 
fond  of  our  hn.ts,  caps,  girdles,  fhirts,  and  other  clothes  ; 
and,  above  all,  fet  a  great  value  on  coral.  The  coun- 
tiy  is  laid  to  have  700  miles  of  coaft,  v.ith  many  large 
.  inlets  of  the  fea,  and  above  60  convenient  landing 
places  ;  which,  however,  according  to  Captain  Hamil- 
ton, are  but  feldom  vifited  by  ftrangers. 

The  people  of  this  country  have  a  great  affinity 
1\  ith  thofe  of  Tonquin,  with  whom  they  have  a  com- 
mon origin,  and  from  whom  they  differ  very  little  in 
their  manner  of  living,  as  well  as  their  manners  and 
culloms,  all  of  which  they  have  in  a  great  mcafure 
borrowed  from  the  Chinefe.  The  principal  exports 
of  the  country  are  iilk,  fugar,  ebony,  and  calamba- 
wood  ;  gold  in  duft  or  in  bars,  which  is  fold  for  only 
ten  times  its  weight  in  filver  ;  and  copper  and  porce- 
lain brought  from  China  and  Japan.  From  this  coun- 
try alfo  are  exported  the  birds-ncfU  efteemed  fuch 
a  delicacy  at  the  table.  They  are  found  in  four  iflands 
fituated  near  the  coafts  of  Cochin-China,  to  the  eaft- 
ward  of  which  are  five  other  fmaller  ones,  where  are 
found  prodigious  numbi;rs  of  turtles,  the  flefh  of  which 
is  fo  delicate  that  the  Tonquinefe  and  people  of  Co- 
chin-China frequently  fight  defperate  battles,  in  order 
to  take  them  from  one  another.  The  con'.modities 
which  fell  mofl  readily  in  this  country  are,  faltpetre, 
fulphur,  lead,  fine  cloth,  and  barred  or  flowered 
chintz.  Pearls,  amber,  and  coral,  were  formerly  in 
great  requefh,  but  at  prefent  only  the  two  lafl  are  falc- 
able  ;  and  even  thefe  will  not  anfwer  ilnlefs  the 
beads  of  coral  be  round,  well  poliflied,  and  of  a  beau- 
tiful red  colour  ;  the  amber  mufl  alfo  be  extremely 
clear,  the  beads  of  an  equal  fize,  and  not  larger  than 
a  hazel  nut. 

The  only  money  current  in  Cochin-China  is  that  of 
Japan,  which  is  paid  and  received  by  weight.  The 
money  of  the  countrj'  is  of  copper  and  as  large  as  our 
counters ;  of  a  round  figure,  and  having  a  hole  in 
the  middle  by  which  the  pieces  may  be  llrung  like 
beads.  Three  hundred  of  thefe  are  put  on  one  fide, 
and  as  many  on  the  other,  which  in  Cochin-China 
pafs  for  a  thoufand  ;  becaufe  in  600  are  found  ten 
times  60,  which  make  a  century  among  almoll  all  the 
people  of  the  eaft.  There  is,  however,  fcarce  any 
country  in  which  merchants  are  more  apt  to  be  de- 
ceived with  regard  to  the  value  of  money  than  Cochin- 
China,  owing  to  the  pieces  being  unequal  in  figure 
and  quality,  and  the  difSculty  of  determining  their  va- 
lue, which  is  regulated  only  by  a  few  charaAers  flamp- 
od  upon  them.  The  dealers  muft  therefore  be  at  pains 
to  have  honeft  and  fkiltul  people  to  afcertain  the  va- 
lue of  the  pieces  they  receive,  otherwife  they  run  a 
great  rilk  of  being  deceived  in  their  value,  as  the  Co- 
.chin-Chinefc  make  a  great  merit  of  being  able  to  cheat 
an  European. 

European  merchants  complain,  according  to  M. 
Grofier,  unjuflly  of  the  demands  made  in  Cochin-Chi- 
na for  entrance,  clearance,  and  anchorage.  The  du- 
ties, indeed  are  very  trifling,  amounting  only,  even 
thofe  of  the  cuflomhoufe,  to  4  per  cent ;  but  nothing 
jcan  be  removed  from  a  fliip  which  arrives  there  until 
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has  firfl  been  irfpec^ed,  when    the   cuftomlioufe 

uiEcers  unload  her,  wci;  >;  andcouiit  the  fmallell  pieces, 
and  generally  take  w.i-i  they  look   upon  to  he  moll, 
valuable,  in  order  to  ffiid  it  to  the  king.     The  mo- 
di takes  what  he  tli.nks  proper,  and  returns  the  va- 


lue ;  but  the  grandees  are  i;',id  to  keep  part  of  the  goods 
alfo,  v.'Ilhout  paying  r.'iy  thing  for  them.  Thus  the 
ordinary  goods,  which,  iiad  they  bcenraccompanied 
with  the  more  valuable  pii;t  of  the  cargo,  would  have 
found  a  ready  market,  can  now  fcarcely  be  difpofcd 
of;  though  our  autho;'  is  of  opinion,  that  the  matter 
is  not  altogether  without  remedy.  When  the  Dutch 
fent  to  this  country  vefiels  loaded  with  cloths,  lead, 
and  faltpetre,  their  ci'rgocs.  were  futfeied  to  remain 
entire,  becaule  they  had  taken  the  precaution  to  pay 
every  year  a  certain  fum  for  each  veffel  that  entered. 
Other  nations,  by  endeavouring  to  avoid  the  payment 
of  this  duty,  entirely  deftroyed  their  commerce  :  the 
people  of  Cochin  China,  however,  for  fome  years  pail, 
have  been  much  more  moderate  in  their  demands  ;  and 
whatever  their  exactions  may  be,  they  are  far  lefs  ex- 
orbitant than  thofe  of  the  Tonquinefe. 

M.  Grofier  obferves,  that  a  falle  report  has  gained 
ground  in  Europe,  that  when  a  trading  veffel  happens 
to  run  aground  in  Cochin-China,  or  to  be  driven  into 
any  of  its  harbours  by  ftrefs  of  weather,  the  king  feiees 
the  cargo  if  the  rudder  be  broken.  He  afTures  us, 
however,  that,  fo  far  from  this  being  the  cafe,  a  vef- 
fel in  diilrefs  is  much  fafer  on  the  coafts  of  Cochin- 
China  than  alnwfl  anywhere  elfe.  Barks  are  imme- 
diately fent  to  the  relief  of  the  crew,  and  people  em- 
ployed to  drag  the  fea  with  nets  in  order  to  recover 
the  goods  that  are  loft  ;  and,  in  fhort,  neither  labour 
nor  expences  are  fpared  to  put  the  (liips  in  the  belt 
condition  poffible.  Only  two  things  can  hurt  the 
trade  of  foreigners  at  Cochin-China,  one  .of  which 
may  be  eafily  avoided.  This  regards  the  clearing  out 
of  vefitls.  Thus,  while  the  mailer  is  waiting  on  the 
evening  before  his  departure,  or  on  the  day  fixed  for 
failing,  in  order  to  receive  his  difpatchcs,  it  often  hap. 
pens  that  he  lofes  his  voyage,  which  may  prove  the> 
ruin  of  a  trader.  For  this  reafon,  care  muft  be  taken 
to  folicit  a  clearance  a  month  before  ;  by  which  mean* 
one  is  always  certain  of  obtaining  it,  and  departing 
on  the  day  appointed.  The  other  difficulty  is  occafion- 
ed  by  the  necefTity  of  felling  goods  on  credit,  which  are 
feldom  paid  at  the  ttipulated  time.  This  however,  is 
contrary  to  the  inclination  of  the  prince  ;  for  every 
merchant  who  can  convey  to  him  an  account  of  thefe 
unjuft  delays,  is  fure  to  be  paid,  and  fometimes  even 
with  intereft. 

COCHINEAL,  or  Cochineel,  a  drug  ufod  by 
the  dyers,  Sec.  for  giving  red  colours,  cfpecially  crim- 
fons  and  fcarlets,  and  for  making  carmine  ;  and  like- 
wife  in  medicine  as  a  cardiac,  cordial,  fudonfic,  alexi- 
pharmac,  and  febrifugo. 

The  cochineal,  in  the  ftatc  in  which  it  is  brought 
to  us,  ig  in  fmall  bodies  of  an  irregular  figure,  ufually 
convex,  ridged  aad  furrowed  on  one  fide,  and  con- 
cave on  tlie  other.  The  colour  of  the  beft  is  a  purplilh 
gray,  powdered  over  with  a  fort  of  white  dull.  All 
that  the  world  knew  of  it  for  a  long  time  was,  that 
it  was  gathered  from  certain  plants  in  Mexico  ;  and 
therefore  it  was  naturally  fuppofed  to  be  a  feed,  till 
in  the  year  1691  Father  Plumier  gave  Pomct  an  ac- 
count 
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count  of  its  being-  an  animal.     And  tUs,  though  then     the  expofing  of  infants,  the  combats  of  mtn  with  wild  Cock-Pit.^ 


difregarded,  has  been  confirmed  by  fubfequent  obfer- 
vatioiis.  Indeed,  to  deteK.iftie  the  poi.it,  we  have 
now  the  mians  in  our  own  hands,  even  in  this  part  of 
the  world. — We  need  only  moiften  and  foak  in  wa- 
ter, or  in  vinegar,  a  number  of  cochineals  till  they 
are  fwclled  and  diftended,  to  know  that  every  one  is 
the  more  or  lefs  perfecT;  body  of  an  infcA  ;  the  mod 
imperfcift  and  mutilated  fpecimens  always  (liow  the 
rjMjjs  of  the  body  ;  and  from  obferving  others,  it  will 


beads,  and  of  men  with  men  in  the  gladiatorial  fccnes, 
were  fpettacles  of  deli<jht  and  fcilivity. 

The  iilanders  of  Delos,  it  feems,  were  great  lovers 
of  cock-fighting  ;  and  Tanagra  a  city  in  Bceotia,  the 
ifk  of  Rhodes,  Chalcis  in  Eubcea,  and  the  country  of 
Media,  were  famous  for  their  generous  and  magnani- 
mous race  of  chickens.  The  kingdom  of  Perfia  was 
probably  included  in  the  laft,  from  whence  this  kind 
of  poultr)'  was  firft  brought  into  Greece  ;  and  if  one 


be  eafy  to  find  the  number  and  difpofition  of  the  legs,  may  judge  of  the  reft  from  tlie  fowls  of  Rhodes  and 
parts,  or  even  whole  ones,  being  left  on  feveral,  and  Media,  the  excellency  of  the  broods  at  that  time  con- 
often  complete  pairs.  In  this  way  the  legs,  anten-  filled  in  their  weight  and  largenefs  (as  the  fowls  of 
nee,  and  probofcis,  may  be  difcovered.  See  Coccus  thofe  countries  were  heavy  and  bulky,)  and  of  the  na- 
above.  ture  of  what  our  fportfinen  CTiWJhakebj^s  or  turnpolet. 
M.  Macquer  obferves,  that  the  cochineal  of  Sylvef-  The  Greeks,  moreover,  had  fome  method  of  prepa- 
ter  is  gathered  in  the  woods  of  Old  and  New  Mexico,  ring  the  birds  for  battle,  by  feeding  j  as  may  be  col- 


The  ii.feft  lives,  grows,  and  multiplies  on  the  unculti- 
vated opuntias,  v.hich  grow  there  in  great  abundance. 
It  is  there  cxpofcd  to  the  inclemencies  of  the  wiatlier, 
and  dies  natiu-ally.  The  colour  is  more  dur  ible  than 
that  of  the  common  cochineal,  bat  lefs  bright  :  but 
there  is  no  advantage  in  ufing  it  ;  for,  though  cheaper, 
a  greater  quantity  is  requifite. 

COCHLEA, the  shell-snail.  See  Helix,  Con- 

CKOLOGY  Index. 

Cochlea,  in  Anatomy.      See  Anatomy  Index. 

COCHLEARIA,  scuayy-GRAts.  See  Botany 
Index. 

COCHLITES,  in  Natural  Hijlory,  an  appellation 
given  to  the  petrified  (heils  of  the  coclileac  or  Inails. 

COCINTUM,  in  Jru-icnt  Geo^rr.phy,  a  promontory 
of  the  Bruttii,  reckoned  the  longcil  in  Italy,  and  which 
Holfteniiis  and  Voffius  h.ave  rcllored  to  Ovid,  reading 
Coclnt'ia  for  Ceuiania,  Metam.  xv.  v.  704 — Cocinlum, 
alfo  a  town,  ,22  miles  to  the  fouth  of  Scylacciim,  al- 
mofl:  on  the  fpot  where  now  Sido  Hands,  f:om  which 
the  oppofite  promontorj'  Cocir.ium  is  commonly  called 
Capo  de  Sti/o. 

COCK,  in  Zoology,  the  Englifh  name  of  the  males  of 
galhnaceous  birds,  but  more  efpeciaUy  uled  for  the  com- 
mon dunghill  cock.  See  Phasianus,  Ornithology 
Index. 

Black  Cock.  1  See  Tetrao,  Ornithology 

Cock  of  the  IVvod.  j  Index. 

CocK-Chaffer.  See  Scarab.cus,  Entomology  In- 
dex. 

CocK-Paddle,  Luvp-fifj  or  Sea-ctcl.  Sec  CvclOP- 
TERUs,  Ichthyology  Index. 

CocK-PIt,  a  fort  of  theatre  upon  wliich  game-cocks 
fight. 

It  mull  appear  allonilhing  to  ever\'  rcflifcing  mind, 
that  a  mode  of  divcrfinn  fo  cruel  and  inhuman  as  that 
of  cock-fighting  ihould  fo  generally  prevail,  that  not 
only  the  ancients,  barbarians,  Greeks,  and  Romans, 
Ihould  have  adopted  it  ;  but  that  a  pniftice  fo  lavage  ' 
iind  heathenifh  Ihould  be  continued  by  Chriftians  of  all 
forts,  and  even  purfucd  in  thcfe  better  and  more  en- 
lightened times. 

The  ancient  Creeks  and  Romans,  as  is  well  known, 
were  wor>t  to  call  all  the  nations  in  the  world  barba- 
rians ;  yet  certainly,  if  wc  confider  the  many  in'.lances 
of  cruelty  praflifed  among  them,  there  was  very  little 
reafon  for  the  diftinftion.  Human  lacrificcs  were  com- 
mon both  to  them  and  the  barbarians  j  and  with  them 

Vol.  VI.  Pirt  I. 


lefted  from  Columella. 

It  Ihould  fcem,  that  at  firft  cock-fighting  was  partly 
a  religious  and  partly  a  political  inftitution  at  Athens  ; 
and  was  there  continued  for  the  purpofe  of  improving 
the  feeds  of  valour  in  the  minds  of  their  youth  ;  but 
was  afterwards  abufed  and  perverted  both  here  and  io 
the  other  parts  of  Greece  to  a  common  paftime,  with- 
out any  moral,  pohtical,  or  religious  intention,  and  as 
it  is  now  followed  and  praftifed  among  us. 

At  Rome,  as  the  Romans  were  prone  to  imitate  the 
Greeks,  we  mav  expeft  to  find  thera  following  their 
example  in  this  mode  of  diverfion,  and  in  the  woift 
way,  viz.  without  any  good  or  laudable  motives,  fince 
when  they  took  and  brought  it  to  Rome,  the  Greeks 
had  forgotten  every  thing  that  was  commendable  in  it, 
and  had  already  perverted  it  to  a  low  and  unmeaning 
fport.  Signior  Hyam  thinks  the  Romars  boiTowed 
the  paftime  from  DavJanus,  in  Afia  ;  but  there  is  Utile 
reafon  for  making  them  go  fo  far  for  it,  when  it  was 
fo  generally  ioUowed  in  Greece,  wh&fc  cuftoms  the  Ro- 
mans were  addifted  to  borrow  and  imitate.  However, 
it  is  probable,  they  did  not  adopt  this  opinion  very 
early.  It  may  be  gathered  from  Columella,  that  the 
Romans  did  not  ufe  the  fport, in  his  time.  This  au- 
thor llyles  cock-fighting  a  Grecian  diverfion;  and 
fp?ak.-.  of  it  in  terms  of  ignominy,  as  aii  expenCve  a- 
niufemcnt,  unbecoming  the  frugal  hoiifeholder,  and  of- 
ten attended  with  the  ruin  of  the  parties  that  followed 
it.  The  words  are  remarkable.  "  Nos  enim  cenfe- 
n.us  inftituere  ve<ftigal  indullrii  patris  faicilias,  nou  ri- 
xolarum  avium  laniftie,  cujuspleramque  totum  patrimo- 
riuoj  pignus  alea;,  viclor  gallinaceus  pyftes  abftulit :" 
V^'hen  he  defcribes,  as  we  think,  the  manner,  not  of 
the  Romans,  but  of  the  Greeks,  v.ho  had  in  his  time 
converted  tl:e  diverfion  of  cock-fighting  into  a  fpccies 
of  gamin;:;,  and  even  to  the  total  ruin  of  their  families, 
as  happens  but  too  often  in  England  at  this  day.  The 
Romans,  however,  at  kill  gave  into  the  cuftom,  though 
not  till  the  decline  of  the  empire.  The  fiift  caufe  of 
contention  between  the  two  brothers  BalTianus  and 
Geta,  Ions  of  tiie  emperor  Septimus  Severus,  happen- 
ed, according  to  Herodian,  iu  their  youth,  about 
the  fighting  of  their  cocks  ;  r.nd  it  the  battling  be- 
tween ihefe  two  princes  was  the  firll  inftance  of  it, 
probably  they  had  leen  and  lei'.rued  it  in  C-rcecc,  whi- 
ther they  had  often  aCcom]>anied  the  emperor  their  fa- 
ther. 

It  is  obfcrvable,  that  cocks  and  quail*  pitted  for  the 
H  U  pwryofe 
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1^'^"^'^'  P''''Pf^'''"  of  <^f  gaging-  one  another,  a  ouli\wce,  or  to  the      called  ;i  royiiJ  I'.'iveifwi  ;   and,  as  every  one  kno-.v5,  the 

*  Jaft  Cafp>  for  diverfion,  are  frctjucntly  compared,  and      cock-pit  at  Whiteh  lU  was  erefted  by  a  crowned  head, 

With  much  propriety,   to   gladiators.      Hence  Pliny's      for  the  more  magnificent  celebration  of  it.      There  was 

exprelTion,    Gd'lorum ceu  gladiatnruni  ;  and  that  of     another  pit  in  Drury-lane,  and  another  in  Javin-ftreet. 

C'oliuneila,  rixufarum  annum  lauijls  ;  lanijla  being  tlie  It  was  prohibited,  however,  by  one  of  Oliver's  afts, 
proper  term  for  the  mafter  of  the  gladiitors.  Confe-  March  31.  r664.  What  aggravates  the  reproach  and 
quently  one  would  expcdl,  that  when  the  bloody  difgrace  upon  Englifhmen,  are  thofe  fpecies  of  fight- 
fcenes  of  the   amphitheatre  were  difcarded,   as   they      ing  which  are  called  tlicia«/<'-roy.7/ and  the  WeJfi-main, 

r.        _r..„_    ^!..    /--u-:/!: —    _!:-!._    1 .1.^      known  nowhere   in  the   world  but   there;   neither  in 

Cliiua,  nor  in  Pi-rfia,  nor  in  Malacca,  nor  among  the 
fiivage  tribes  in  America.  Thefe  are  fcenes  fij  bloody 
as  almoft  to  be  too  (liocking  to  relate  ;  and  yet,  as 
many  may  not  be  acquainted  with  the  homble  nature 
of  thcnj,  it  may  be  proper  for  the  excitement  of  our 
averfion  and  dereflation  to  defcrihe  them  in  a  few 
^  words.  In  the  former,  an  unlimited  number  of  fowls 
againft   the   fpeftacles  of  the   arena,   and  upbraiding     are  pitted,  and  when  they  have  (laughtered  one  ano- 


Coc'«.p;t, 

Cocl'.burnt 


were  foon  after  the  Chriftian  religion  became  the 
eRablilhrnent  of  the  empire,  the  wanton  (hcdding  of 
men's  blood  in  fport,  being  of  too  cruel  and  fivage 
z  nature  to  be  patronized  and  encouraged  in  an  in- 
ftitution  fo  harmlefs  and  innocent  as  the  Chriflian 
was,  one  might  ju.lly  expeft  tliat  the  i^'rvyry.tti,:^.  and 
the  KXiiTi^ui/nzvix  would  have  ceafed  of  courfe.  The 
fathers    of    the    church     are    continuallv    inveiffhinjc 


their  adverfarico  with  them.  Thefe  indeed  were  more 
iinnatui-al  and  Shocking  than  a  main  of  cocks  ;  but 
this,  however,  had  a  tendencj'  towards  infufing  the  like 
ferocity  and  implacabihty  in  the  breails  and  difpoii- 
tions  of  men. 

Befides,  this  mode  of  diverfion  has  been  in  faft  the 
bane  and  deftruftion  of  thoufands  here,  as  well  as  of 
thofe  lanifljc  avhim,  "  cock-feeders,"  mentioned  by 
Cohmiella,  whofe  patrimonial  fortunes  were  totally  dif- 
fipated  and  dellroyed  by  it. 

The  cock  is  not  only  an  ufcfiil  animal,  but  ftately  in 
his  figure,  and  magnificent  in  his  plumage.  "  Imper't- 
tant  fuo  generi,  fays  Pliny,  et  regnum  in  quacunque  funt 
domo,  exercent."  Ariftophancs  compares  him  to  the 
king  of  Perfia  ;  moll  authors  alfo  take  notice  of  the 
"  fpeftatiflimum  infigne,  ferratum,  quod  eornm  verti- 
eem  retiiS  corona  vwilo  exornat."      His   tendernefs  to- 


ther  for  the  diverfion  (Z);/  boni  !)  of  the  otherwife  ge- 
nerous and  humane  Englifhman,  the  fingle  furviving 
bird  is  to  be  efteemed  the  viftor,  and  carries  away  the 
prize.  The  Welfti-main  confifts  we  will  fuppofe  of 
16  pairs  of  cocks  ;  of  thefe,  the  1  6  conquerors  are  pit- 
ted a  fecond  time  ;  the  8  conquerors  of  thefe  are  pitted 
a  third  time  ;  the  4  conquerors  the  fourth  time  ;  and 
laftly,  the  two  conquerors  of  thefe  are  pitted  the  fifth 
time;  fo  that  (incredible  barbarity)  ?i  cocks  are 
fure  to  be  moft  inhumanly  murdered  for  the  fport  and 
pleafure,  the  noif^  and  nonfenfe,  the  profane  curfing 
and  fwearing,  of  thofe  who  have  the  effrontery  to  call 
themfelves,  with  all  thefe  bloody  doings,  and  with  all 
this  impiety  about  them,  Chrijiians  ;  nay,  what  witii. 
many  is  a  fuperior  and  diftinft  character,  men  of  be- 
nevolence and  morality.  But  let  the  morality  and  be- 
nevolence of  fuch  be  appreciated  from  the   following 


wards  his  brood  is  fuch,   that,  contrary  to  the  cuftom      inftance  recorded   as  authentic   in  the  obituary  of  the 
ef  many  other  males,   he  will  fcratch  and   provide  for      Gentleman's    Magazine   for    April    1789.      "  Died, 


them  with  an  affiduity  almoft  equal  to  that  of  the  hen  ; 
and  his  generofity  is  lb  great,  that,  on  finding  a  hoard 
cf  meat,  he  will  chuckle  the  hens  together,  and  with- 
oirt  touching  one  bit  himfelf  will  relinquifh  the  whole 
of  it  to  tt-em.  He  w;'.6  called  t/:t!  birJ,  xxt  i4»v>iy,  by 
many  of  the  ancients  ;  he  was  highly  efteemed  in  fome 
countries,  and  in  others  was  even  held  facred,  info- 
ruich  that  one  cannot  but  regret  that  a  creature  fo  ufe- 
I'lil  and  noble,  fhould,  by  a  fti-ange  fatality,  be  fo  enor 


April  a.  at  Tottenham,  John  Ardefoif,  Efq;  a  young 
man  of  large  fortune,  and  in  the  fpleudor  of  his 
carriages  and  hories  rivalled  by  few  country  gentle- 
men. His  table  was  that  of  hofpitalitv,  where  it  may 
be  faid  he  facrificcd  too  much  to  conviviality  ;  but  if 
he  had  his  foibles,  he  had  his  merits  alfo  that  far  out- 
weighed them.  Mr  Ardefoif  was  very  fond  of  cock- 
fighting,  and  had  a  favourite  cock  upon  which  he  had 
won  many  profitable    matches.      The   laft  bet  he  laid 


es. 

inoufly  abufed  by  us.      It  is  true,  our  oi\iy.Tsv>u.x-:ix.,    or  tipon  this  clock  he  loft  ;  which  fo  enraged  him,  that  he 

the  maffacre  of  Shrove  Tuefday,  is  now  in  a  declining  had  the  bird  tied  to   a  Ipit   and  roafted  alive  before  a 

way  ;   and,  in  a  few  years,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  be  large  fire.      The  fcreams  of  the  milerable  animal  were 

totally  diffufcd  ;  but  the  cock-pit  ftill  continues  a  re-  fo  affefting,   that  fome   gentlemen   who  were   prefent 

proach  to  the   humanity  of  Englilhmeu,   and  to  their  attempted  to  interfere,  which  fo  enraged  Mr  Ardefoif, 

rehgion  ;   the  purcft,   the  tendcreft  and   moll  compnf-  that  he  feized  a  poker,  and  with  the  moft  furious  ve- 

fionate,  of  all  others,   not  excepting  even  the  Brach-  hemencc  declared,  that  he  would  kill  the  firft  man  who 


mannic. 

It  is  unknown  when  the  pitched  battle  firft  entered 
England,  but  it  was  probably  brought  thither  by  the 
Romans.  This  bird  was  here  before  Ccefisr's  arrival, 
but  no    notice  of  his  fighting  occurs  earlier  than   the 


interpofed  ;  but,  in  the  midll  of  his  paffionate  afle- 
verations,  he  fell  down  dead  upon  the  ipot.  Such, 
we  are  afTured,  were  the  circumllances  which  attended 
the  death  of  this  great  pillar  of  humanity." 

CocK-PiT,  of  a  (hip  of  war,   the  apartment  of  the 


time  of  William  Fitz-Stephen,   who  wrote  the  life  of  furgeon   and   his   mates,   being  the  place   where   the 

Archbiftiop  Becket,  fome  timein  thereign  of  Henryll.  wounded  men  are  drefted  in  time  of  battle,   or  other- 

and  dcfcnbes  the  cocking  as  a  fport  of  fchool-bovs  on  wife.     .It  is  fituated  under  the  lower  deck. 
Shrove  Tuefday.     From  this  time  at  leaft  tiit  diver-         COCKBURNE,  Mrs  Catharine, a  nir.l  accom- 

fion,  however  abfurd,  and  even  impious,  was  continued  pliftied  lady  and  celebrated  writer,  was  the  daughter  of 

smongft  us.      It  was  followed,  though  d'fapproved  and  Captain  David  Trotter,  a  native  of  Scotland,  and  a  fea- 

prohibited,   ;^9    Edward   III.;    alfo   in   the   reign    of  commander  in  the  reign  of  King  Charles  II.     She  was 

Henry  VIII.  and  A.  D.  1 569.     It  has  by  fome  been  born  in  Lendon,  Auguil  16.   1679,  and  baptized  in 
'                     "  iKe 
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Cockburne.tl^e  Proteftant  churcli,  according  to  wliioli  (lie  wa'i  bred 
'  '  '  ■«  up.      S'ue  gave  c:irly  marks  of  her  ijroiiius  ;  and  learned 

to  write,  and  alfo  made  lierlclf  inillrefs  of  the  French 
language,  hy  her  own  applicatloii  and  dlhgence  with- 
out any  inflruclor ;  but  (he  had  iome  affiilance  ii  the 
ftiidy  of  tlie  Latin  grammar  and  logic,  of  which  latter 
flie  drew  up  an  abllraft  for  her  own  trie.  The  moll 
fcrious  and  important  fnbjocls,  and  efpecially  religion, 
foo;i  engaged  her  attention. — But  notwitlillanding  her 
education,  her  intimacy  with  feveral  families  of  diltinc- 
tion  of  tlie  Romilli  perfuafion,  expofed  her,  while  very 
you:.g,  to  imprcfhons  in  favour  of  that  church,  which 
not  being  removed  by  her  conferences  with  fome  emi- 
nent and  learned  members  of  the  church  of  England, 
fhe  embraced  tl.e  Romilh  communion,  in  which  (lie  con- 
tinued till  the  year  i-o~.  In  1605  (lie  produced  a  tra- 
gedy called  j^gms  de  Cajlro,  which  was  afted  at  the 
theatre-royal  when  fhe  was  only^in  her  1  -th  year.  Tlie 
reputation  of  this  performance,  and  the  verfes  which 
file  addrefied  to  Mr  Congreve  upon  his  Mourning  Bride 
in  ;  ''97,  were  probably  the  foundation  of  her  acquaint- 
ance with  that  celebrated  writer.  Her  fecond  tragedv. 
Fata!  Friendihip,  was  acted  in  1  6')S',  at  the  new  theatre 
in  Lincoln's-Inn  Fields.  This  tragedy  met  with  great 
app'aule,  and  is  ftill  thought  the  mofl  perfect  of  her 
dramatic  performances.  Her  dramatic  talents  not  be- 
ing conlined  to  tragedy,  (lie  Ulougiil  upon  the  Itage,  in 
1701,  a  comedy  called  Lrrce  at  a  Lofs,  or  Moji  -votes 
carry  it.  In  the  fame  year  (lie  gave  the  public  her 
third  tragedv,  entitled  the  Unhappy  Pe/ti'etit,  atted  at 
the  theatre-royal  in  Drury-lane  But  poetry  and  dra- 
matic writing  did  not  fo  far  engrofs  the  thoughts 
of  our  author,  but  that  (he  fometimes  tunied  them  to 
fubjects  of  a  very  different  natijre,  and  diftinguifhed 
herfelf  in  an  extraordinary  manner  in  defence  of  Mr 
Locke's  writmgs,  a  female  metaph)  fician  being  a  re- 
markable phe;iomenon  in  the  republic  of  letters. 

Slie  returned  to  the  exercife  of  her  dramatic  genius 
in  70  3,  and  fixed  upon  the  revolution  of  Sweden,  un- 
der Guftavus  Erickfon,  for  the  fubjedt  of  a  tragedy. 
This  tragedy  was  acted  in  1736,  at  the  queen's  theatre 
in  the  Hay-Market.  In  1707,  her  doubt;;  concerning 
the  Roni!(li  religi;)n,  which  (he  had  fo  many  years  pro- 
felTed,  liaving  led  her  to  a  thorough  examination  of 
the  grounds  of  it  by  coufulting  the  bell  books  on  both 
fides  of  the  quellion,  and  adviling  with  men  of  the  beit 
judgment,  the  relult  was  a  couviction  of  the  fulfenefs 
of  the  preteniions  of  that  church,  and  a  return  to  that 
of  England,  to  which  file  adhered  during  the  remain- 
der t)f  her  life.  In  70^  (he  wa^  married  to  the  Rev. 
Mr  Cockburne,  then  curate  of  St  Dui.ftan's  in  Fleet- 
llrcet,  but  he  afterwards  obtained  the  living  ot  Long- 
Horlely,  near  Morpeth  in  Northumberland.  He  was 
a  man  of  coafiderable  abilities  ;  and,  among  feveral 
other  things,  wrote  an  account  of  the  Mofaic  Deluge, 
which  was  much  approved  by  the  learned. 

Mrs  Cockburnt's  remarks  upon  fome  writers  in  lhe« 
contiovei-fy  concerning  the  foundation  of  moral  duty 
and  moral  obligation,  were  introduced  to  the  world 
in  Augufl  l-i^~,  in  the  Literary  Journal,  entitled.  The 
H'ljlory  of  the  U'orki  of  the  LcanitJ.  The  flrength, 
clcaruefs,  and  vivacity  lliown  in  her  remarks  upon  the 
moft  abflract  arid  perplexed  queflions,  immediately  rai- 
fed  the  curiollty  of  all  good  judges  about  the  conceal- 


ed writer;  and  llieir  admiration  was  greatly  Increal'od 
when  her  fcx  and  advanced  age  were  known.  Dr  Ru- 
therford's ElFay  on  the  Nature  and  Obligations  of 
Virtue,  publlflied  in  May  17^4,  foon  engaged  her 
thoughts;  and  nolwithll.i.iding  "llie  allhmatio  diforder 
which  had  fcized  her  many  years  before,  and  now  lift 
her  fmall  intervals  of  eafe,  (he  applied  herfelf  to  the 
confutation  of  that  elaborate  difcourfV,  and  fini(hcd  it 
with  a  fpirit,  elegance,  and  perfpicuily  equal,  if  not 
fuperior,  to  all  her  former  writings. 

The  lofs  of  her  hufband  in  1  T48,  in  the  7  id  year  of 
his  age,  was  a  levere  (hock  to  her  ;  and  ilie  did  not 
long  furvive  him,  dying  on  the  1  ith  of  May  1740,  in 
her  7  I  fl  year,  after  having  long  fupported  a  painful 
diforder  with  a  rcllgnatiun  t'^  the  Divine  will,  which 
had  been  the  governing  principle  of  her  whole  life,  and 
her  fupport  under  the  various  trials  of  it. 

Her  works  are  collected  into  two  large  volumes  Rvo 
by  Dr  Birch,  who  has  prefixed  to  them  an  account  of 
her  Life  and  Writings. 

COCKERMOUTH,    a  town  of   Cumberland  in 
England,  fituated  in  W.  Long.  ^.  1  2.  N.  Lat.  C4.  ^^. 
It  is  a  large  town,  irregularly  built,  with  broad  flreets. 
It  is    wafhed  by   the   Derwent   on   the  weflern  fide  ; 
divided  in  two  by  the  Cocker ;  and  the  part:,  are  con- 
nected by  a  llone-bridge  of  a  fingle  arch.      The  num- 
ber of  inhabitants  is  between  three  and  four  thoufand  : 
the  manuiaclures  are  (lialloons,  worl'pd  (lockings,  and 
hats  ;  tiie  laft   exported   from   Glafgow   to  the  Wed 
Indies.      It  is  a  borough-town,   and  the  right  of  vo- 
ting is  vefted  by  burgefs  tenure  in  certain  houfes  :  this 
is  alfo  the  town   where  the  county  eleilions  are  held. 
— Here  is  a  cadle  feated  on   an   artificial  mount  on  a 
bank  above   the   Derwent.      It  is   a  fquare  building, 
and  flrengthened  with  feveral  fquare  towers  :  on  each 
fide,  of  the  inner  gate  are  two  deep  dungeons  capable 
of  holding  ^o  peifons  in  either.     "They  are  vaulted  at 
top,  and  have  only  a  fmall  opening  in  order  to  lower 
through  it  the   UTihappy  victims  into  this  dire  prifon  ; 
and  on  the  outfide  of  each  is  a  narrow  flit  with  a  dope 
from  it,  down  which  were   put  the  provifions  allotted 
for  the  wretched  inhabitants       This  cadle  was  found- 
ed by  Waldof,  fird  lord  of  Allerdale,  and  fon  of  Gof- 
patrick  earl  of   Northumberland,    cotemporary    with 
WilLam  the  Conqueror.      Waldof  relided  firil  at  Pap. 
cadle,  which  he  afterwards  demoli(hed  ;  and  with  the 
materials  built  that  at  Cockermouth,  where  he  and  his 
family  long  refided ;  but    feveral   arms  over  the  gate- 
way, which  Camden    fays  are  tliofe  of  the  MuLons, 
Humfraniiilhs,  Luc'tes,  and  Percies,   evince   it  to  have 
belo.iged  in  later  times  to  thole  families.      It  appears 
that  it  was  firll  granted   by   Edward  II.  to  Anthony 
de  Lucie,  fon  of  Thomas  de  Multon,  who  had  alTnm- 
ed  that    name,   bccanfe   his  mothei  was  daughter  and 
co-heirefs  to   Richard  de  Lucie;  and  afte-'waids,  bv 
man  iages,  this  cadle  and  its  lionours  defcended  to  the 
Humfranvilles,  and  finally  to  the  Percies.      In  165'*, 
it  was  garrifoned   for  the   king  ;  and  being  befieged 
and  taken  by  the  rebels,   was   burnt,  and  never  after- 
wards repaired. — Cockermouth  is  now  in    the  polTef- 
fion  of  the    Lowther   family,  wlio   have   here  a  great 
property  in  coal-works.      The  town   fends  two  mem- 
bers to  parliament. 

COCKET,  is  a  fcal  belonging  to  the  king's  cuftom- 
H  h   2  lioufe. 
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Uoufc,  or  rather  a  fcroU  of  parchment  fealed  and  deli-     A 
vered  by  the  officers  of  tlie  cuftoms  to  merchants,  as  a 
warrant  that  their  merchandlfes  are  cuftomed. 

It  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  office  where  goods  tranfport- 
ed  were  firft  entered,  and  paid  their  cuftom,  and  had 
a  cocket  or  certificate  of  difcharge. 

COCKLE.     iseeCARDiuM,  Conchology /n(/i?.v. 

Cockle,  Schorl,  or  Sh'irle,  in  Mineralogy,  a  fpe- 
f  ies  of  fhones,  belonging  to  the  flliceous  clafs.  See 
MiNURALonv  Index. 

COCKNEY,  a  very  ancient  nickname  for  a  citizen 
cf  London.  Ray  fays,  an  interpretation  of  it  is,  A 
young  perfon  coaxed  or  ceckered,  made  a  wanton,  or 
neftle-cock,  delicately  bred  and  brought  up,  fo  as  when 
arrived  at  man's  cftate  to  be  unable  to  bear  the  leail 
harddiip.  Another,  A  perfon  ignorant  of  the  terms 
rtf  country  economy,  fuch  as  a  young  citizen,  who  ha- 
ving been  ridiculed  for  calling  the  neighing  of  a  horfe 
laughing,  and  told  that  it  was  called  neighing,  next 
morning,  on  hearing  the  cock  crow,  to  fhow  inftruftion 
was  nol  thrown  away  upon  him,  exclaimed  to  his  for- 
mer inllruftor.  How  that   cock   neighs  ! 


i !  whence  tiie 
sitizens  of  London  have  ever  fince  been  called  cock- 
neighs,  or  cockneys.  Whatever  may  be  the  origin  of 
this  term,  we  at  leaft  learn  from  the  following  verfes, 
attributed  to  Hugh  Bagot  earl  of  Norfolk,  that  it  was 
fti  ufe  in  the  time  of  King  Henry  IL 

Was  I  in  my  caftle  at  Bungay, 
Faft  by  the  river  Waveney, 
I  would  not  care  for  the  king  of  Cockney, 
(i.  e.  the  king  of  London.) 

The  king  of  the  cockney  occurs  among  the  regu- 
lations for  the  fports  and  (hows  formerly  held  in  the 
Middle  Temple,  on  Childermas  day,  where  \m  had 
his  officer^,  a  marfhal,  conftable,  butler,  &c.  See 
Dugdale's  Ortgmes  Jur'tdlcales,  p.  247. 

COCKROACH.  SeeBLATTA.  In  Captain  Cook's 
laft  voyage,  tlie  fhips,  while  at  Huaheiiie,  were  infeft- 
ed  with  incredible  numbers  of  ihefe  creatures,  whom 
it  was  found  inipoffible  by  any  means  to  deflroy.  E- 
vcry  kind  of  food,  when.expofed  only  for  a  few  mi- 
nutes, was  covered  with  thefe  noxious  infefts,  and  pier- 
ced fo  full  of  holes,  that  it  refembled  a  honey  comb. 
They  were  particularly  deftruftive  to  birds  which  hiid 
been  (luffed  for  curiofities,  and  were  fo  fond  of  ink, 
that  they  ate  out  the  writing  on  labels.  Books,  how- 
ever, were  fccured  from  their  ravages  by  the  clofenefs 
of  the  binding,  which  prevented  them  from  getting 
in  between  the  leaves.  Tliey  were  of  two  kinds,  the 
Blalta  Orienlalis  and  Germanica. 

COCKSWAIN,  or  CocKsoN,  an  officer  on  board 
•^  maiH  of  war,  who  hath  the  care  of  the  boat  or  (loop, 
and  all  thin.js  belonging  to  it.  He  is  to  be  always 
ready  with  his  boat's  gang  or  crew,  and  to  man  the 
boat  on  all  occafions.  He  fits  in  the  ftern  of  the  boat, 
and  (leers  ;  and  hath  a-  whiille  to  call  and  encourage 
his  men. 

COCLluS,  Pub.  Horatius,  a  celebrated  Roman, 
who  alone  oppofed  the  whole  army  of  Porfenna  at 
the  head  of  a  bridge,  while  his  companions  behind 
him  were  cutting  off  the  communication  with  the 
other  (hore.  W"hen  the  l)ridi;e  was  dedioyed.  Codes, 
though  wounded  by  the  darts  of  the  enemy,  leapt 
into  ihe  Tiber,  and  fwam  acrofs  it  with  his  arnio. 
I 
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brazen  flatue  was  raifed  to  him  in  the  temple 
of  Vulcan,  by  the  conful  Publicola,  for  his  eminent 
fervices.  ^ 

COCOA.     See  Coco*,  Botany  Index. 

COCONATO,  a  town  of  Piedmont  in  Italy,  fa- 
mous  for  being  the  birlh-place  of  Columbus,  who 
iiril  difcovered  America.  E.  Long.  8.  o.  N.  Lat. 
44.    i;c. 

COCOS,  in  Botany  ;  a  genus  belonging  to  the  na- 
tural order  of  Palinin.     See  Botany  Index. 

COCTION,  a  general  term  for  all  alterations  made 
in  bodies  by  the  application  of  fire  or  heat. 

COCYTUS,  one  of  the  rivers  of  hell,  according  to 
the  theology  of  the  poets.  It  has  its  name  «<!••  t* 
xunvtm.  from  groaning  and  lamenting.      Hence  Milton, 

Cocytus  nam'd  of  lamentation  loud, 
Heard  on  the  rueful  dream. 


Socoa 

II 
Codex. 


It  was  a  branch  of  the  river  Styx  ;  and  flowed,  ac- 
cording to  Horace,  with  a  dull  and  languid  ftream. 

COD,  in  Ichthyology,     See  Oadus  and  Fishery. 

Cod  is  alfo  a  term  ufed,  in  fome  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, for  a  pod.     See  Pod. 

CoD-Cape,  a  promontory  on  the  eoafl  of  New  Eng- 
land, near  the  entrance  of  Bodon  harbour.  W.  Long. 
60.  ^^>.   N.  Lat.  42.  o. 

CODDY  MODDY,  the  Engliih  name  of  a  fpecics  of 
Larus. 

CODE  (roJfx),  a  coUeftion  of  the  laws  and  confti- 
tutions  of  the  Roman  emperors,  made  by  order  cf 
Judlnian.  The  word  conies  from  the  l^atin  coikxt 
"  a  paper  book  ; "  lo  called  t)  codkibus,  or  caudlcibus  ar- 
borum,  "  the  trunks  of  trees  ;"  the  bark  whereof  be- 
ing ilrippc'i  off,  fervcd  the  ancients  to  write  their 
books  on. 

The  code  is  accounted  the  fecond  volume  of  the  ci- 
vil law,  and  contains  twelve  books  ;  the  matter  of 
which  is  nearly  the  fame  with  that  of  the  digells,  ef- 
pecially  the  fird  eight  books  ;  but  the  ilyle  is  neither 
fo  pure,  nor  the  method  fo  accurate,  as  that  of  the  di. 
geds  ;  and  it  determines  matters  of  daily  ufe,  where- 
as the  digefts  difcufs  the  more  abdrufe  and  fubtle 
queftions  of  the  law,  giving  the  \>arjous  opinions  of 
the  ancient  lawyers.  Although  Judinian's  code  is 
diftinguilhed  by  the  appellation  of  coile,  by  way  of  emi- 
nence, yet  there  were  codes  before  his  time  :  Inch 
were,  1.  The  Gregorian  code,  and  Hermogcnean  code, 
colkdlions  of  the  Roman  laws,  made  by  two  famous 
lawyer?,  Gregorius  and  Hcrmogenes,  which  included 
the  conftitutiono  of  the  emperors  from  Adrian  to  Dio- 
clefian  and  Maximinus.  z.  The  Thcodofian  code,  eom- 
prifed  in  16  books,  formed  out  of  the  conftitutiuns  of 
the  emperors  from  Conllantine  the  Great  to  Tiieodo- 
iius  thu  Younger  :  this  was  obferved  almoft  over  all  the 
wed,  till  it  was  abrogated  by  the  Juftinian  code.  There 
are  aUo  feveral  later  codes,  particularly  the  ancient  Gu- 
ihic,  and  thofe  of  the  French  kings  ;  as  the  code  ot 
Euriuic,  code-Lewis,  code-Henry,  code-Marchande, 
code  des  Eaux,  &c.  ;  and  the  prefent  King  of  Pruffia 
has  lately  publidied  a  code,  which  compnles  the  lawa 
of  his  kingdom  in  a  very  fmall  volume. 

CODEX,  in  antiquity,  denotes  a  book  or  tablet  on 
which  the  ancients  wrote.      See  Code. 

Codex  alfo  denoted  a  kind  of  punKhment  by  means 
of  a  clog"tir  block  of  wood,,  to  which  (laves  who  had  of- 
fended 
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Coiii      fended  \vere  tied /all,  and  obliged  to'drag  it  along  with 
li         them  ;  hiid  fometimes  they  fat  op  .-'  clofelv  bmitid. 
Coecum^       CODI  A,  amoiij;  botanilU,  figuilies  the  head  of  any 
plant,  but  more  particulaiiy  a  poppy  head  ;   whence 
its  fynip  is  called  diacodlum. 

CODICIL,  is  a  writiug,  by  way  of  fupplement  to  a 
will,  when  any  thing  is  omitted  that  th(?  teftator  would 
have  added,  or  wants  to  be  explained,  altered,  or  re- 
tailed. 

CODLIN,  an  apple  ufeful  in  the  kitchen,  being  the 
moil  proper  tot  baking. 

CODLING,  an  appellation  given  to  the  young 
cod-lilh.     See  Gadus,  Ichthyology  Index. 

CODON  (KuSu.),  in  antiquity,  a  cymbal,  or  rather 
little  brafs  bell,  refembling  the  head  of  a  poppy.  They 
were  failened  to  tlw?  trappings  and  bridles  af  horfes. 

CODRINGTON,GHRisTOPHER,a  brave  Enghrti 
officer,  and  not  lefa  dillinguilhtd  for  lifs  learning  and 
benevolence,  was  born  at  Barbadoes  in  the  year  i6f)8, 
and  educated  at  Oxford  ;  after  which  he  betook  hira- 
ielf  to  the  anny  ;  and  by  his  merit  and  courage,  foon 
recommending  himfeli  to  the  favour  of  King  William, 
was  made  a  captain  in  the  fiiil  regiment  of  foot-guardi. 
He  was  at  the  fiege  of  Namsir  in  1 695  ;  and,  upon  the 
conclufion  of  the  peace  of  Rytwick,  was  made  captain- 
general  and  governor  in  chief  of  the  Leeward  and 
<_aribbee  iilands.  However,  inr  1  701,  feveral  articles 
were  exliibitcd  againft  him  to  the  houfe  of  commons 
in  England  ;  to  which  he  publifhed  a  dillinft  and  par- 
ticular anfwer,  and  was  honourably  acquitted  of  all 
imputations.  In  1703,  he  ftiowed  great  bravery  at  the 
attack  of  Guadaloupe,  but  at  lall  he  refigned  his  go- 
Ternment,  and  lived  a  (ludious  retired  life  ;  for  a  few 
years  before  his  death,  he  chiefly  applied  himfelf  to 
church-hillory  and  metaphyfics.  He  died  at  Barba- 
does on  the  7th  of  April  1710,  and  was  buried  there 
the  day  following;  but  his  body  was  afterwards  brought 
over  to  England,  and  interred  on  the  19th  of  June 
1716,  in  the  chapel  of  All-Souls  College,  Oxford.  By 
his  lall  will,  he  bequeathed  his  plantations  in  Barba- 
docf,  and  part  of  the  ifland  of  Barbuda,  to  the  fociety 
:jr  propagating  the  gofpel  in  foreign  parts  ;  and  left  a 
hoble  legacy  to  All-Souls  Colkge,  of  which  he  had 
been  a  fellow.  This  legacy  confiiled  of  his  libra.'y, 
which  was  valued  at  6ccol. ;  and  io,cod1,  to  be  laid 
cut,  6000  in  building  a  library,  and  4000  in  furnilh- 
ing  it  v.ith  books.  He  wrote  fonie  of  the  poems  in  the 
Mufe  Aiiglicatut,  piinted  at  London  in  1741. 

CODRUS,  the  I7lh  and  lafl  king  of  Athens,  fon 
pf  Melanthus.  Wlien  the  Heraclidz:  made  war  againil 
Athens,  the  oracle  faid  that  tlie  victory  would  be 
granted  to  that  nation  whofe  king  was  killed  in  battle. 
The  Hcraclidas  upon  this  gave  ftrift  orders  to  fpare 
the  life  of  Codrus  ;  but  the  patriotic  king  difgnifed 
himfelf  and  attacked  one  of  the  enemy,  by  whom  he 
wa*  killed.  The  Athenians  obtained  the  vidlory,  and 
Codrus  was  defcrvedly  called  the  father  of  liis  coun- 
try. He  reigned  21  years,  about  21  ^3  years  before 
the  Chriilian  era.  To  pay  more  honour  to  his  me- 
moi-y,  the  Athenians  made  a  refolution  that  no  man 
after  Codrus  fliould  reign  in  Athens  under  the  name  of 
king. 

COECUM,  or  BLiKD  CUT.   See  Anatomy  Index. 

Dr  Mulgrave  gives  us  an  account,  in  the  Philofo- 
phicil.  Traa{a<5lions,  of  the  caecum  of  a  dog  bciag  cut 
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cut  without  any  prejudice  to  the  animal.     Mr  Gil-,i  Cotflicisuu 

gives  us  another  of  the  caecum  of  a  lady  being  diftend- 

ed,  fo  as  to  form  a  tumor  that  held  almoft  fix  pints  of 

a  thin,  grayifli,  almoft  liquid  fubilance,  of  which  (ti^ 

died.     And  Mr  Knowler  a  third,  of  a  boy's  coccuin 

being  vaflly  extended  and  iluScd  with  cherr)-.ftone3, 

which  likcwife  proved  mortal. 

COEFFICIENTS,  \\w Algebra,  arc  fuch  numbers  or 
known  quantities  as  are  put  before  letters  or  quanti- 
ties, whether  known  or  unknown,  and  into  which  they 
are  fuppofed  to  be  multiplied.  Thus  in  3  x,  a  x,  or 
/'  X  ;  3,  a  and  i,  are  the  coefficients  of  x  .•  and  in  6  a, 
Q  ii ;  6  and  9  arc  the  coefficients  of  «  and  6.  Seev 
Algebra. 

COELESTIAL,  or  Cei-^stial,  in  general,  de- 
not*j  any  thing  belonging  to  the  heavens  :  thus  wc  fav, 
ceLjlial  obfervjtions,  the  celejl'ial globe,  l^c. 

COELIAC  artery,  ia  yt/nj/omy,  that  artery  which  - 
ilTues  from  the  aorta,  juft  below  the  diaphragm.     See 
Anatomy  Index. 

CoELiAQ  Vein,  in  Anatomy,  that  running  through  the 
intellinum  retlum,  along  with  the  coeliac  artery. 

COELliMONTANA  Porta  (Phny),  one  of  the 
gates  of  Rome,  fituatcd  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Coelius  ; 
and  hence  its  name,  thought  to  be  the  ancient  y^,';,jr;Vi 
by  feme  ;  but  this  others  doubt.  By  this  gate  Alarjc- 
with  his  Goths  is  faid  to  have  entered  and  plundered 
Rome. 

COELIOBRIGA,  in  Ancient  Ceographj,  a  town 
of  the  Bracari  in  the  Hither  Spain,  to  the  fouth  of 
Bracara  Augulla,  the  north  of  the  Duriuo,  and  not: , 
far  from  the  Atlantic  ;  a  municipium  (Coin).  Now 
thought  to  be  Barcelot,  a  town  of  Entie  Minho  y 
Duero.      W.  Long.  9.  15.  Lat.  41.  2S. 

COELIUS  MONs,  one  of  the  (even  hills  of  Rome, 
fo  called  from  Codes,  a  Tufcan  captain,  who  came  to 
the  affillance  of  Romulus  againft  the  Sabines,  (Diony- 
fius  Halicarnaffus).  Called  alfo  Querculanus  or  Qtitr- 
cetulanus,  from  the  oaks  growing  on  it  ;  and  Augujluit- 
by  Tiberius  (Tacitus,  Suetonius).  Totheeaftit  had 
the  city  walls,  on  the  fouth  the  Coeliolus,  to  the  weft 
the  Palatine,  aiid  on  the  north  the  Efquilix. 

COELIOLUS,  a  part  of  Mount  Ccelius  to  the 
fouth  called  Miliar  Ccelius  (Martial)  ;  having  the  city 
walls  on  the  cad,  the  Aventine  to  the  fouth,  and  on 
the  weft  and  Horih  the  valley  through  which  the  rivulet 
of  the  Appia  runs, 

COELOMA,  among  phyficians,  a  hollow  ulcer,  . 
fcaled  in  the  tunica  cornea  of  the  eve. 

COELOS  PORTUS,  in  Ancient  Gengrapby,  a  to\Vn 
of  the  Cherfoncfijs  of  Thrace,  to  the  fouth  of  Seftos, 
where  the  Athenians  erecled  a  trophy,  after  a  fea  vic- 
tory over  the  Lacedemonians  (Diodorui  Sicolus). 

COELOSYRIA,  in  the  larger  fcnfe  of  the  word, 
was  the  name  of  the  whole  country  lying  fouthward 
of  Seleucia,  and  extending  as  far  as  Egypt  and  Arabia  ; 
but  this  word  is  priiicipally  applied  to  the  valley  lying 
between  Libanus  and  Antllibanus.  This  word  occurs 
only  in  the  apocryphal  writings  of  the  Old  Teila-  • 
ment. 

COELUS  (Heaven),  in  Pagan  mythology,  the  fon 
of  .iiithcr  and  Dies,  or  Air  and  Day.  According  to 
Hi-liod,  he  married  Terra  or  the  Earth,  on  whom  lie 
begat  Aurca  cr  the  Mountains,  the  Ocean,  &c.  But 
having  at  'length  imprifoned  the  Cyclops,  who  wem 

alfo 
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Spetnfterj-  alfo  his  childten,  his  wife,  being  r.lFtncled,  incited  her 
'  fon  Saturn  to  revenge  the  injury  done  to  his  brothers  ; 

1     ".  and  by  her  affiftance,  he  bound  and  caftrated  CcEbis, 

when  the  blood  that  flowed  from  the  wound  produ- 
ced the  three  fuines,  the  giant",  and  the  wood-nymphs  ; 
and  the  genital  parts  being  thrown  into  the  fea,  im- 
pregnated tlie  vvaters  and  formed  the  goddcfs  Venus. 
This  deitv  was  called  bv  th&  Greeks  Urjiius. 

COEMETERY.     See  Cemiteky 

COEMPTIONALES,  among  the  Romans,  an  ap- 
pellation given  to  old  flaves,  which  were  fold  in  a  lot 
with  others,  becaufe  they  could  not  be  fold  alone. 

COENOBITE,  a  religious  who  lives  in  a  convent, 
or  in  community,  under  a  certain  rule  ;  in  oppofition 
to  anchoret,  or  hermit,  who  lives  in  folitude.  The 
word  comes  from  the  Greek  t-Mts,  communis  ;  and  6<»?. 
vita,  "  life.'  Caffian  makes  this  difference  between  a 
convent,  and  a  mona/lery,  that  the  latter  may  be  applied 
10  the  refidence  of  a  fir.gle  religious  or  reclufe,  whereas 
the  convent  implies  cmioblles,  or  numbers  of  religious 
living  in  common.  Fleury  fpeaks  of  three  kinds  of 
monks  in  Egypt  ;  anchoret-,  who  live  in  folitude  ; 
ecrnobites,  who  continue  to  live  in  community  ;  and  fa- 
raha'tles,  who  are  a  kind  of  monks-errant,  that  flroU 
from  place  to  place.  He  refers  the  inflitution  of  coe- 
nobites to  the  times  of  the  apoftles,  and  makes  it  a  kind 
of  imitation  of  the  ordinary  lives  of  the  faithful  at  Je- 
Tufalem.  Though  St  Pachomius  is  ordinarily  owned 
the  inftitutor  of  the  coenobite  life,  as  being  the  firft 
vho  gave  a  rule  to  any  community. 

C6EN0BIUM,(^»".3,„),  theftateoflivingin  afo- 
ciety,  or  community,  \. here  all  things  are  common. 
Pythagoras  is  thought  to  be  the  author  or  firft  infli- 
tutor  of  this  kind  of  life  ;  his  difciples,  though  fome 
hundreds  in  number,  being  obliged  to  give  up  all  the;r 
private  eftates,  in  order  to  be  annexed  to  the  joint 
flock  of  the  whole.  The  Ed'enians  among  the  Jews, 
and  Platonifts,  are  faid  to  have  lived  in  the  fame  man- 
ner. Many  of  the  Chriftians  alfo  have  thought  this 
the  mof\  perfect  kind  of  fociety,  as  being  that  in  which 
Chrift  and  his  apoftles  chofe  to  live. 

COESFELDT,  a  townof  Germany,  in  Weftphalia, 
and  in  the  territories  of  the  bifhop  of  Muufter,  where 
he  often  refides.  It  is  near  the  river  Burktl,  E.  Long. 
64.  1.  N.  Eat.  (;i.  i;8. 

COEVORDEN,one  of  the  flrongeft  towns  in  the 
United  Provinces,  in  Overyffel,  fortified  by  the  fa- 
jnous  Cohorn.  It  was  taken  by  the  bllhop  of  Munfter, 
167^  ;  and  the  Dutch  retook  it  the  fame  year.  It  is 
fiMTounded  by  a  morafs.  E.  Long.  6.  41.  N.  Lat. 
52.   •,;. 

COFFEA,lheC  'FFEE-TREE.  SecBoTANV  Index, 
The  flo'.vors  which  are  produced  in  cluflers  at  the  root 
of  the  leaves,  are  of  a  pure  white,  and  have  a  very 
grateful  odour.  The  fruit,  which  is  the  only  ufeful 
jiart,  rcfi-mbles  a  cherry.  When  it  comes  to  be  of 
a  d'.'ep  red,  it  is  gathered  for  the  mill,  in  order  to  be 
manufaftuved  into  thofe  cnjfec-beans  now  fo  generally 
known.  The  mill  is  <:omj. ofed  of  two  wooden  rollers 
furnilhed  with  iron  plates  ih  inches  long,  and  10  or 
1  2  in  diameter.  Thcle  moveabk  toilers  are  made  to 
approach  a  third  which  is  fixed,  and  which  tl.ey  call 
the  chops.  Above  the  toilers  is  a  hopper,  in  which 
they  put  the  coffee,  from  whcco  it  falls  bttv.ee:-  the 
rollers  aiid  the  dipps,  where  it  ij>  flrippcd  of  its  iirft 
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Hcin,  and  divided  in^o  two  parts,  as  may  be  fecii  by  the 
form  of  it  after  it  '"»'  undergone  this  operation  ;  being- 
flat  on  the  one  fide  and  round  on  the  other.  From 
this  machine  it  falls  into  a  brafs  fievc,  where  the  Ikin 
drops  between  the  wires,  while  the  fruit  llides  over 
them  into  balkets  placed  ready  to  receive  it  :  it  is  then 
thrown  into  a  velfel  full  of  water,  where  it  foaks  for 
one  night,  and  is  afterwards  thoroughly  walhed.  When 
the  whole  is  finifhed,  and  well  dried,  it  is  put  into  an- 
other machine  called  the  peeling-iniU,  This  is  a  wood- 
en grinder,  turned  vertically  upon  its  trendle  by  a 
mule  or  horfe.  In  paffing  over  the  coffee  it  takes  off 
the  parchment,  which  is  nothing  but  a  thin  ikiii  that 
detaches  itfelf  from  the  berry  in  proportion  as  it  growa 
dry.  The  parchment  being  removed,  it  is  taken  out 
of  this  mill  to  be  put  into  another,  wlucii  is  called  the 
ivinnoiving-rnill.  Tliis  machine  is  provided  with  four 
pieces  of  tin  fixed  upon  an  axle,'  which  is  turned  bv 
a  flave  with  confideiable  force  ;  and  the  wind  that  is 
made  by  the  motion  of  thefe  plates  clears  the  coffee 
of  all  the  pellicles  that  are  mixed  with  it.  It  is  after- 
wards put  upon  a  table,  where  the  broken  berries, 
and  any  filth  that  may  remain  among  them,  are  fe- 
parated  by  negroes,  after  which  the  coffee  is  lit  for 
fale. 

The  coffee-tree  is  cultivated  in  Arabia,  Perfia,  the 
Eaft  Indies,  the  ifle  of  Bourbon,  and  feveral  parts  of 
America.  It  is  alfo  raifed  in  botanic  gardens  in  feve- 
ral parts  of  Europe.  Prince  Eugene's  garden  at  Vi- 
enna produced  more  coffee  than  was  fufficient  for  his 
own  coiifumption.  It  dehghts  particularly  in  hills  and 
mountains,  v.here  its  root  is  alnioil  alys'ays  dr\',  and 
its  head  frequently  watered  with  gentle  fhowers.  It 
prefers  a  wellern  afpecl,  and  ploughed  ground  with- 
out any  appearance  of  grafs.  The  plants  fhould  be 
placed  at  eight  feet  diftance  from  each  other,  and  in 
holes  twelve  or  fifteen  inches  deep.  If  left  to  them- 
felves,  they  would  rife  to  the  height  of  1 '  or  1  8  feet, 
as  already  obferved  ;  but  they  are  generally  ftinted 
to  five,  for  the  conveniency  of  gathering  their  fruit 
with  the  greater  eaf<?.  Thus  dwarft,  they  extend 
their  branches  fo,  that  they  cover  the  whole  fpot 
round  about  them.  They  begin  to  yield  fruit  the  third 
year,  but  are  not  in  full  bearing  tiil  the  fifth.  With  the 
fame  infirmities  that  moll  other  trees  are  fubject  to, 
thefe  are  likewife  in  danger  of  being  dcflioyed  bv  a 
worm  or  by  the  fcorching  rays  of  the  fun.  The 
hills  where  the  coffee-trees  are  found  have  generally 
a  gravelly  or  chalky  bottom.  In  the  lad,  it  lang-uifhes; 
for  fome  time  and  theu  dies  ;  in  the  former,  its  roots, 
which  fcldom  fail  of  flriking  between  floncs,  obtain 
nourifhment,  and  keep  the  tree  alive  and  fruitful  for 
3"  years.  This  is  nearly  the  period  for  plants  of  the 
coflee-tree.  The  proprietor,  at  the  end  of  this  period, 
not  only  finds  himfelf  without  trees,  but  has  his  land 
reduced,  that  it  is  not  fit  for  any  kind  of  culture  ;  aixA 
unlefs  he  is  fo  iituated,  that  he  can  break  up  a  fpoi  of 
virgin  land,  to  make  himfelf  amends  for  that  which  is 
totally  cshaufted  by  the  cotiee-trees,  his  lofs  is  irre- 
parable. 

The  coffee  produced  in  Arabia  is  found  fo  greatly 
to  excel  that  raif-d  in  the  American  pla  itatioris  or 
elfcwliere,  that  the  cultivation  of  the  tree  is  now  bat 
fcldoni  praclifed  I'l  any  of  tiie  Bi  itifii  colonies.  Large 
plantations  of  this  kind  were  fbiraerly  made  in. fome 

of 
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of  them  ;  snd  it  was  piopofcd  to  tlic  parliament  to 
s;ive  a  propc  encouragement  for  cultivating  this  Cotn- 
r'.odity  tiiere,  fo  r.3  to  enable  the  planters  to  under- 
fe'l  the  importers  from  Arabia.  Accoidiugly,  tht-re 
was  an  abatement  of  the  duty  payable  on  all  coffee 
imported  from  our  colonies  in  America,  which  at  that 
tiiVie  was  fuppofed  to  be  fufficiont  encouragement  for 
this  kind  of  commerce ;  but  the  inferiority  of  the  A- 
nierican  coffee  to  the  Arabian  hath  almoft  ruined  tiio 
projeft.  Mr  Miller  propofcs  fonie  improvements  in 
the  method  of  cnitivat.Ga.  According  to  him,  tlie 
trees  are  planted  in  too  moiit  a  foil,  and  the  benies 
jre  irathered  too  foon.  They  ought,  he  iiys,  to  be 
permitted  to  remain  on  the  trees  till  their  fkins  are 
ihrivcU'd,  and  they  fall  from  the  trees  when  Ihaken. 
This  will  indeed  greatly  diminifii  their  xveight,  but 
the  value  of  the  commodity  v.ill  thereby  be  increafed 
to  more  than  double  of  that  ■  hich  is  gathered  fooner. 
In  Ar.ihia,  they  always  fhake  the  berries  off  the  trees, 
fpreading  cloths  to  receive  them,  and  only  take  fuch 
as  readily  fall  at  each  time.  Another  caufe  may  be 
the  method  of  drying  the  bcn-ies.  They  are,  be  ob- 
ferves,  very  apt  to  imbibe  moifture,  or  the  flavour  of 
any  thing  placed  near  them.  A  bottle  of  rum  placed 
in  a  clofet,  in  which  a  canifter  of  coffee-berries  clofely 
flopped  was  ftandhig  on  a  Ihelf  at  a  confiderable  di- 
ftance,  in  a  few  davs  fo  impregnated  the  berries  as  to 
render  them  very  d'fagreeable.  Some  years  ago,  a 
ccffee-fhip  from  India  had  a  few  bags  of  pepper  put  on 
board,  the  flavour  jf  which  was  imbibed  by  the  coffee, 
and  the  whole  cargo  fpoiled.  For  thefe  reafons  coffee- 
berries  fhould  never  be  brought  over  in  fhips  freighted 
with  mm,  or  kid  to  dry  in  the  houfes  where  fugars  are 
boiled  or  rum  diililled.  When  they  are  fully  ripe, 
they  /hould  be  fhakcn  off  when  the  trees  are  perfeRly 
di"y,  and  fpread  upon  cloths  to  dry  in  the  fun,  carry- 
ing them  every  evening  under  cover,  to  prevent  the 
dews  or  rain  from  fa-ling  on  them.  When  perfeftly 
dry,  they  fhould  have  their  outer  fkins  beaten  off,  and 
then  be  carefully  packed  up  in  cloths  or  bags  three  or 
four  times  double. 

CoFFf.E  alfo  denotes  a  kind  of  drink,  prepared  from 
tliofe  beiries  ;  very  familiar  in  Europe  for  thefe  1 00 
yeari,  and  amo:-.g  the  Turks  for  17c. 

Its  origin  is  not  well  known.  Some  afcribe  it  to 
the  prior  of  a  monaflcry,  who  being  informed  by  a 
goat-herd,  that  his  cattle  fomctimes  browzing  on  the 
tree  would  wake  and  caper  all  night,  became  curi- 
ous to  prove  its  virtue  :  accordingly,  he  firil  tried  it 
on  his  monks,  to  prevent  their  Ileeping  at  matins. 
Othei-s,  from  Sehehabeddin,  refer  the  invention  of 
coffee  to  the  Pedians,  from  whom  it  was  learned  in 
the  I  cth  century  by  Gemaleddin,  mufti  of  Aden,  a  city 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Red  fea,  and  who  having  tried 
its  virtues  himfelf,  and  found  that  it  diffipated  the 
fumes  which  oppreffed  the  head,  infpired  joy,  opened 
the  bowels,  and  prevented  fleep,  without  being  in- 
commoded by  it,  recommended  it  firfl  to  his  der- 
vifes,  with  whom  he  ufeu  to  fpeiid  the  night  in  prayer. 
Their  example  brought  coffee  into  vogue  at  Aden  ; 
the  proftffors  of  the  law  for  iludv,  artifaus  to  work, 
travellers  to  walk  in  the  night,  in  fine  every  body 
at  Aden,  drank  coffee.  Hence  it  paffed  to  Mecca, 
where  firll  the  devotees,  then  the  reft  of  the  people, 
took  it.     From  Arabia  Felix  it  paffed  to  Cairo.     In 
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I  f  1 1,  Kahi?  Beg  prohib'ted  it,  from  a  perfuafion  ih-^.t  Coffee, 
it  inebriated,  and  inclined  to  thirgs  forbidden.  But  ~~~^~~' 
Sultan  Caufou  immediately  after  took  off  the  prohibi- 
tion, and  coffee  advanced  from  Egj-pt  to  Syria  and 
Conftantinople.  The  denifes  declaimed  againft  it 
from  the  Alcoran,  v.-hich  declares,  that  coal  is  not  of 
the  number  of  things  created  by  God  for  food.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  mufti  ordered  the  coffee-houfes  to  be 
fhut ;  but  his  fucceffor  declaring  coffee  iiot  to  be  coa!, 
they  were  again  opened.  During  the  war  in  Candia 
the  aiT-i'nblies  of  news -mongers  making  too  free  with 
ilate  affairs,  the  grand  vifir  Cuproli  I'uppreffed  th.e 
coffee-houfes  at  Conftantinople,  which  fuppreffion, 
though  ftiil  on  foot,  does  not  prevent  the  public  ule 
of  the  liquor  there.  Thevenot  the  traveller,  was  the 
firft  who  brought  it  into  France  ;  and  a  Greek  f;iva:it, 
named  Pa/qua,  brought  into  England  by  Mr  Dan. 
Edwards,  a  Turkey  mercl.ant,  in  165^,  to  make  his 
coffee,  tirll  fet  up  the  profelii  in  of  cij/cc-maH,  and  in- 
troduced the  drink  into  this  ilL;:;d. 

The  word  coffee  is  originally  Arabic :  the  Turks  pro- 
nounce it  cahnub,  and  the  Arabians  cahuah;  which  fome 
authors  maintain  to  be  a  general  name  for  any  thing 
that  takes  away  the  appetite,  others  for  any  thing  that 
promotes  appetite,  and  others  again  for  any  thing  that 
gives  ftrength  and  vigour. — The  Mahometans,  it  is 
obferied,  diftinguilh  three  kinds  of  cahuab.  The  firil 
is  wine,  or  any  liquor  that  i-x-briates ;  the  fecond  is 
made  of  the  pods  that  cont-'.i  the  coffee-berry ;  this 
they  call  the  Sultanas  coffee,  from  their  having  firll 
introduced  it  on  account  of  its  heating  lefs  than  the 
berry,  as  well  as  its  keeping  the  bowels  open  ;  the 
third  is  that  made  with  the  beny  itfelf,  which  alone 
is  ufed  in  Europe,  the  pods  being  found  improper  for 
tranfportation.  Some  Europeans  who  imported  the 
pods,  called  them  tlie  Jlozuer  of  the  coffee-tree.  The 
deep  brown  colour  of  the  liquor  occafioned  its  being 
called  fyriip  of  the  Imlian  mulberry,  under  which  fpe- 
cious  name  it  firil  gained  ground  in  Europe. 

The  preparation  of  coffee  confifts  in  roafling,  or  gi- 
ving it  a  juft  degree  of  torrefac!icn  on  an  earthen  or 
metalline  plate,  till  it  has  acquired  a  brownifh  hue 
equally  deep  on  all  fides.  It  is  then  ground  in  a  mill, 
as  much  as  fervcs  the  prefent  occi.fion.  A  proper  quan- 
tity of  water  is  next  boiled,  and  the  ground  coffee  pun 
into  it.  After  it  has  juft  boiled,  it  is  taken  fr'-m  the 
fire,  and  the  decoftion  liaving  flood  a  while  to  fettle 
and  fine,  they  pour  or  decant  it  into  difhes.  The  or- 
dinary method  of  roafling  coffee  amongfl  us  is  in  a  tin 
cylifidrical  box  full  of  holes,  through  the  middle 
whereof  runs  a  fpit.  Under  this  is  a  fen.icircular  hearth, 
whereon  is  a  large  charcoal-fire  :  by  help  of  a  jack  the 
fpit  turns  fwift,  and  fo  roafts  the  berry,  being  now 
and  then  taken  up  to  be  ffiaken.  \\  hen  the  oil  rifcs, 
and  it  is  grown  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  it  is  emptied 
into  two  receivers  made  with  large  hoops,  whole  bot- 
toms are  iron  plates  :  there  the  coftee  is  Puaken,  and 
left  till  almoft  cold  ;  and  if  it  look  bright  and  ody,  it 
is  a  fign  it  is  well  done. 

Very  different  accounts  have  been  given  of  the  me- 
dicinal qualities  of  this  berry.  To  determine  its  real 
effects  on  the  human  body,  Dr  Percival  has  made  fe- 
veral  experiments,  the  refult  of  which  he  gives  iu  the 
following  words  :  "  From  thefe  obfervatiojis  we  may 
infer,  that  coffee  is  flightly  aftringcnt,  and  antifeptic; 
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Coffee,  that  it  moderates  alimentaiy  fermentation,  and  is 
^°  '^''"  powerfully  fedative.  Its  aflion  on  the  nervous  fyftem 
probably  dep;."tids  on  the  oil  it  coiitsiiis  ;  which  re- 
ceives its  flavour,  ar.d  is  rendered  mildly  empyreu- 
niatic,  by  the  procefs  of  roaftir.g.  Neumann  obtained 
by  diftillation  from  one  pound  of  coffee,  five  ounces 
five  drachms  and  a  half  of  water,  fix  ounces  and  half 
a  drachm  of  thick  fetid  oil,  and  four  ounces  and  two 
drachms  of  a  caput  mortuum.  And  it  is  well  known, 
that  r)-e,  torrefied  with  a  few  almonds,  which  furnifh 
the  neccffary  proportion  of  oil,  is  now  frequently  em- 
ployed as  a  fubftitute  for  thefe  berries. 

"  Tlie  medicinal  qualities  of  coffee  feem  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  grateful  fenfation  which  it  produces  in 
the  ftoraach,  and  from  the  fedative  powers  it  exerts 
on  the  I'is  lutt.  Hence  it  affifts  digeftion,  and  re- 
lieves the  headach  ;  and  is  taken  in.  large  quantities, 
w-ith  peculiar  propriety,  by  the  Turks  aad  Arabians, 
becaufe  it  counterafts  the  narcotic  eliefts  of  opium,  to 
the  ufe  of  which  thofe  nations  are  much  addifted. 

"  In  delicate  habits,  it  often  occafions  watchfulnefs, 
tremors,  and  many  of  thofe  complaints  which  arc  de- 
nominated nei-vous.  It  has  been  even  fufpecled  of 
producing  palfies  ;  and  from  my  o-.vn  obfervation,  I 
fliould  apprehend,  not  entirely  without  foundation. 
S!are  affirms,  that  he  became  paralytic  by  the  too  li- 
beral ufe  of  coffee,  and  that  this  diforder  was  remo- 
ved by  abflinence  from  that  liquor. 

"  The  following  curious  and  important  obferva- 
tion is  extracted  from  a  letter  with  which  I  was  ho- 
noured by  Sir  John  Priiigle,  in  April  1775:  '  On 
reading  your  fcfiion  concerning  coffee,  one  quality 
occurred  to  me  which  I  had  obfervcd  of  that  liquor, 
confirming  what  you  have  faid  of  its  fedative  virtues. 
It  is  the  beft  abater  of  the  paroxyfms  of  the  periodic 
allhma  that  I  have  feen.  The  coffee  ought  to  be  of 
the  befl  Mocco,  newly  burnt,  and  made  \eiy  flrong 
immediately  after  grinding  it.  I  have  commonly  or- 
dered an  ounce  for  one  difh  ;  which  is  to  be  repeated 
frcfh  after  the  interval  of  a  quarter  or  half  an  hour ; 
and  which  I  direft  to  be  taken  without  milk  or  fngar. 
The  medicine  in  general  is  mentioned  by  Mufgrave, 
in  his  trcatife  De  arthriittle  ancrr.ola  ;  but  I  firft  heard 
of  it  from  a  phyfician  in  this  place,  who  having  once 
praftifed  it  in  Litchfield,  hsd  been  informed  by  the 
old  people  of  that  place,  that  Sir  John  Floyer,  during 
the  latter  years  of  his  life,  kept  free  from,  or  at  leaft 
lived  eafy  under,  his  afthma,  from  the  ufe  of  very 
?lrcng  coffee.  This  difcovery,  it  feems,  he  made  af- 
ter the  publication  of  his  book  upon  that  difeafc. 
Since  the  receipt  of  that  letter,  I  have  frequently  di- 
reAcd  coffee  in  the  a:flhma  with  great  fuccefs. 

COFFER,   in  jirchlle8ure,  a  fquare  depreffure  or 
finking  in  each  interval  betv.-cen  the  modiUions  of  the 
Corinthian  cornice  ;   ordinarily  filled  up  with  a  rofe  ; 
icmctimcs  with  a  pomegranate,  or  other  enrichment. 
V  Coffer,  in  Fortification,  denotes  a  hollow  lodge- 

.inent,  athwart  a  di-y  moat,  from  6  to  7  feet  deep, 
ar.d  from  J  6  to  i  S  broad ;  the  upper  part  made  of 
pieces  of  timber  raifcd  two  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  moat,  which  little  elevation  has  hurdles  laden 
with  earth  for  its  covering,  and  ferves  as  a  parapet 
vith  embrafures  ;  the  coffer  is  nearly  the  fame  with 
the  caponiere,  excepting  that  this  lafl  is  fometimes 
jrade  beyond  the  countcrfcarp  on  the  glacis,  and  the 
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coffer  always  in  the  moat,  taking  up  its  whole  breadth, 
which  the  caponiere  does  not.  It  differs  from  the 
traverfe  and  gallery,  in  that  thefe  latter  are  made  bv 
the' befiegers,  and  the  coffer  by  the  befieged.  The 
befiegeJ  generally  make  ufe  of  coffers  to  repulfe  the 
befiegers  when  they  endeavour  to  pafs  the  ditch.  To 
fave  themfelves  from  the  fire  of  theie  coffers,  the  be- 
fiegers throw  up  the  earth  on  that  fide  towards  the 
cofier. 

COFFERER  of  the  Ki.vg's  household,  a  princi- 
pal oflicer  in  the  court,  next  under  the  comptroller. 
He  was  likewife  a  white-ilaff  officer,  and  always  a 
r.iember  of  the  privy  council.  He  liad  a  fpecial  charge 
ard  overfght  of  the  other  ofiicers  of  the  houfchold. 
He  paid  the  wages  of  the  king's  fervants  b^iovv  ftairs, 
and  for  provifions  as  direfted  by  the  board  of  green 
cloth.  This  office  is  now  fuppreffed,  and  the  bufinefs 
of  it  is  tranfafted  by  the  lord  Reward,  and  paymafter 
of  the  boufehold.  He  had  locl.  a-year  wages,  and 
4C0I.  a-year  board  wages. 

COFFIN,  the  cheft  in  which  dead  bodies  are  put 
into  the  ground. 

The  fepulchral  honours  paid  to  the  manes  of  de- 
parted friends  in  ancient  times,  demand  attention, 
and  are  extremely  curious.  Their  being  put  into  a 
coffin  has  been  particularly  confidcred  as  a  mark  of 
the  higheft  diftinflion.  With  us  the  pooreft  people 
have  their  coffins.  If  the  relations  cannot  afford  them, 
the  parifh  is  at  the  expence.  On  the  contrary,  in 
the  eaft  they  are  not  at  all  made  ufi-  of  in  our  times  ; 
Turks  and  Chriflians,  as  Thevenot  afTures  us,  agree 
in  this.  The  ancient  Jews  feem  to  have  buried  their 
dead  in  the  fame  manner  :  neither  was  the  body  of 
our  Lord,  it  fljould  feem,  put  into  a  coffin  ;  nor  that 
of  Elifha,  2  Kings  xiii.  21.  whofe  bones  were  touched 
by  the  corpfe  that  was  let  down  a  liilU  after  into  his 
fepulchrc.  However,  that  they  were  anciently  made 
ufe  of  in  Egypt,  all  agree;  and  antique  coj^ns  ofjiore, 
znd  fycamore-tvood,  are  flill  to  be  feen  in  that  countiy; 
not  to  mention  thofe  faid  to  be  made  of  a  kind  of 
pafleboard  ;  formed  by  folding  or  glueing  cloth  to- 
gether a  great  many  times,  curioufly  plaftered,  and 
then  painted  with  hieroglyphics.  Its  being  an  ancient 
Egyptian  cuilom,  and  not  praiFtifed  in  the  neigh- 
bouring countries,  were,  doubtlefs,  the  caufe  that  the 
facred  liiflorian  exprcfsly  obferves  of  Jofeph,  that  he 
was  not  only  embalmed,  but  put  into  a  coffin  too  * ; 
both  being  managements  peculiar  to  the  Egyptians.     : 

Bifhop  Patrick,  in  his  commentary  On  this  paffage, 
takes  notice  of  thefe  Egyptian  coffins  of  fycamore 
wood,  and  cf  pafleboard  ;  but  lie  doth  not  mention 
the  contrai-y  ufage  in  the  neiglibouring  countries, 
which  was  requifite,  one  might  fuppcfe,  in  order  fully 
to  illuftrate  the  place  :  but  even  this  perhaps  would 
not  have  conveyed  the  whole  idea  of  the  facred  au- 
thor. Maillet  apprehends  that  all  were  not  inclofed 
in  coffins  who  were  laid  in  the  Egyptian  repofitories 
of  the  dead  ;  but  that  it  was  an  honour  appropriated 
to  perfons  of  figure  :  for  after  having  given  an  ac- 
count of  feveral  riches  found  in  thofe  chambers  of 
death,  he  adds  f,  "  But  it  mtift  not  be  imagined  that 
the  bodies  depoCtcd  in  thefe  gloomy  apartments  were 
all  inclofed  in  chefs,  and  placed  in  niches.  The 
greatcfl  part  were  fimply  embalmed  and  fwathed  af- 
ter that  manner  which  ever)'  one  hath  fome  notion 
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of;  after  wMeii  they  laid  them  one 
another  without  any  ceremony.  Some  were  even  laid 
in  tlicfe  tombs  without  any  e:Tihalming  at  all  ;  or  fnch 
a  night  one,  tiint  there  rentziis  ncthincr  of  them  in 
th.-  linen  in  which  they  were  wrapped,  but  the  bones, 
and  thofe  iuilf  rotten.  It  is  probable,  that  each  con- 
fiderable  family  had  one  of  thefe  burial-places  to 
thexielves  ;  that  the  niches  were  deligned  for  the 
bodies  of  the  heads  of  the  families  ;  and  that  thofe  of 
their  domellics  or  flaves  had  no  other  care  taken  of 
them  than  the  layi:\^  them  on  the  ground,  after  ha- 
vinf^  been  embalmed,  or  even  without  that ;  which, 
undoubtedly,  was  alfo  all  that  was  done  even  to  the 
heads  of  families  of  lefs  diftiniftion."  After  this  he 
gives  an  account  of  a  way  of  buiial,  praftifed  anci- 
ently in  that  conatrv,  which  had  been  but  lately  dif- 
covered,  and  which  confilled  in  placing  the  bodies,  af- 
ter they  were  fwatlied,  upon  a  layer  of  charcoal,  and 
covering-  them  with  a  mat,  under  a  depth  of  fand  of 
feven  or  eight  foet. 

That  coffins  then  were  not  univerfally  ufed  in  E- 
gypt,  is  undoubted  from  thele  accoUnrs  ;  and  probably 
they  were  only  perfons  of  diftinftion  who  were  buried 
in  them.  It  is  alfo  reafonable  to  believe,  that  in  times 
fo  remote  as  that  of  Jofeph,  they  might  be  much  lefs 
common  than  afterwards  ;  and  confequently,  that  Jo- 
feph's  being  put  in  a  coffin  in  Egypt,  might  be  men- 
tioned with  a  defign  to  exprefs  the  great  honours 
which  the  Egyptians  did  him  at  his  death,  as  well  as 
in  life,  being  interred  after  the  moft  funiptuous  man- 
ner of  the  Egyptians,  embalriej,  and  pul  into  a  cojjin. 
Agre?ablv  to  this,  the  Septuagint  veriion,  which  was 
made  for  Egyptians,  feems  to  reprefent  coffins  as  a 
mark  of  grandeur.     Job  xxi.  :?r. 

It  is  no  objection  to  this  account,  that  the  widow 
of  Nain's  fon  is  reprefentcd  as  carried  forth  to  be 
buried  in  a  «;«.  or  "  on  a  bier  :"  for  the  preL-nt  in- 
habitants of  the  Levant,  who  are  well  known  to 
lay  their  dead  bodies  in  the  eaith  uninclofed,  carry 
them  frequently  out  to  burial  in  a  kind  of  coiSn.  So 
Dr  Ruffel,  in  particular,  delcribes  the  b.er  uled  for 
the  Turks  at  .Aleppo,  as  a  kind  of  coffin  much  in  the 
form  of  ours,  only  that  the  lid  rilts  with  a  led^'e  in 
the  middle.  Chriftians,  indeed,  as  he  tcih  iis,  are  car- 
ried to  the  grave  on  an  open  bier  :  but  as  the  motb 
common  kind  of  bier  refenibles  our  cofilns,  that  ufed 
by  the  people  of  Nain  mjgbt  very  poffiLly  be  of  the 
fame  kind ;  in  which  cafe  the  word  o^'s  was  veiy 
proper. 

COGOLE,  or  Cog,  'a  fnnall  fifhing-bost  upon  the 
coalls  of  Vorklh-re  :  and  c^jgs  (coj'atcj)  are  a  kind  of 
little  fliips  or  v-fTels  ufed  in  the  rivers  Oufe  and  Hum- 
ber;  (Stat.  2j.  Hen.  VIII.  c.  18.)  Pnrparalis  co- 
gonlbus,  ^alleis,  et  aliis  nnvJitif,  &c.  (Mat.  Paris, 
ann.  1066  )  And  licice  the  cogmen,  boatmen,  and 
feamen,  who,  after  ihipwreck  or  lofi'cs  by  fea,  travel- 
led and  windered  about  to  defraud  the  people,  by 
begging  aad  llealing,  unfil  they  were  reltrained  by 
proper  laws. 

COCJTATION,  a  term  ufed  by  fome  for  the  aft 
of  thii.kiag. 

COGN.IC,  a  town  of  France  in  Angouinois,  with 
a  caftit,  wiKTL  i'Vancis  I.  "..-"^^born.  ^?  i'.  fci:t?d  ort  thi.' 
riv"r  Chiiratto,  i.i  a  very  pleafaut  countiy,  abooiiding 
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remarkable  for  excellent   brandy. 
10.  N.  Lat.  45.  44. 


W. 


Cognate 

1! 
Cohefiaa. 


Long.  O. 

COGNATE,  in  Scots  Latv,  any  male  relation  by  ^ 
the  mother. 

COGNATION,  in  the  civil  Lnw,  a  term  for  that 
line  of  confanguinity  which  is  between  males  and  fe- 
males, both  d 'fcended  from  the  fame  father  ;  as  ag- 
nation is  for  the  li  ;c  of  )>arenlage  between  males  only 
defcended  from  the  fame  ftock. 

COGNI,  an  ancient  and  ftrong  town  of  Caramania 
in  Turkey  in  Alia,  and  the  rcfidence  of  a  beglerbeg. 
It  15  feated  in  a  pleafant  country,  abounding  in  corn, 
fruits,  pulfe,  and  cattle.  Here  are  flieep  whofe  tails 
weigh  ;^o  pounds.   E.  Long.  ^  5.   ^Ci.  N.  Lat.  ^7.  56. 

COGNITIONIS  CAUSA,  in  Scots  La-tv.  When  a 
creditor  charges  the  heir  of  his  debtor  to  enter,  in 
order  to  conftitute  the  debt  againft  him,  and  the  heir 
renounces  the  fucceffion,  the  creditor  can  obtain  no 
decreet  of  conflitution  of  that  debt  againft  the  heir ; 
but  only  a  decreet  fubjefting  the  hjtredltas  jacens,  or 
the  eftate  which  belonged  to  the  debtor,  to  his  dili- 
gence  :  and  this  is  called  a  decreet  cognitionis  caufa. 

COGNIZANCE,  or  Connusance,  in  Law,  haj 
divers  fignifications.  Sometimes  it  is  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  a  fine,  or  confeflion  of  fomething  done  ;  fome- 
times  the  hearing  of  a  matter  judicially,  as  to  take  cog- 
nizance of  a  caufe  ;  and  fometimes  a  particular  jurif- 
di£iion,  as  cognisance  of  pleas  is  an  authority  to  call 
a  caufe  or  plea  out  of  another  court,  which  no  perfon 
can  do  but  the  king,  except  he  can  ftiow  a  charter  for 
it.  This  cognizance  is  a  privilege  granted  to  a  city 
or  a  town  to  hold  plea  of  all  contracts,  &c.  within  the 
liberty  ;  and  if  any  one  is  impleaded  for  fuch  matters 
in  the  courts  at  Weftminller,  the  mayor,  &c.  of  fuch 
franchife  may  demand  cognizance  of  the  plea,  and  that 
it  may  be  determined  before  them. 

Cognizance  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  badge  on  a  water- 
man's or  ferving-nian's  fleeve,  which  is  commonly  the 
giver's  creft,  whereby  he  is  decerned  to  belong  to  this 
or  that  nobleman  or  gentleman. 

COGGS.  See  CoGGLE. 
'  COHABITATION,  denotes  the  ftate  of  a  man 
and  a  woman  who  live  together  without  being  legally 
married.  By  the  common  law  of  Scotland,  cohabita- 
tion  for  year  and  day,  or  a  complete  twelvemonth,  is 
deemed  equivalent  to  matrimony. 

CO-HEIR,  one  who  fucceeds  to  a  fliare  of  an  in- 
heritance, to  be  divided  among  feveral. 

COH  ESION,  one  of  the  four  fpecies  of  attraftion, 
denoting  that  torce  by  which  the  parts  of  bodies  ad- 
here or  ilick  togetlier. 

This  power  was  iirlt  confidered  by  Sir  Ifaac  New- ConCde^j 

ton  as  one  of  the  [>ropertics  effential  to  all  matter,  and  by  Sir  Ifaac 

the  caufe  of  all  that  variety  we  obferve  in  the  texture  Newton  as 

of  different  tcrreftrial  bodies.     He  did  not,  however, "" '^l'"''*' 

abl'ulutely  determine  that  the  powi*r  of  cohefion  was  ],,  ,,(''r  ' 

an  immaterial  one  ;  but  thought  it  might  poffibly  arife, 

as  well  at  that  of  gravitation,  from  the  adlion  of  an  2 

ether.   His  account  of  the  original  conftitution  of  mat- His  account 

ter  is  as  follows  :   It  feems  probable,  that  God  in  the<^f  ^'^  <>"- 

begii-.n '.V  foiTued  mailer  in  folid,  malTv,  impenetrable,?,'.""  .""", 
1  ^1  c  c     •     f  a  J      .1       lt''"tion  of 

movcaoie  pai-ticles  ;  ot  lucn   iizes,  ngines,  and  i^thermjjjjp 

proper' i.s,  and  in  fuch  proportion  to  fp.cc,  as  moft' 

conduced  to  the  end  for  which  he  formed   them  ;  and 
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Cthcfion.  that  tliofe  primitive  particles  being  foliJ,  are  incom-  . 
'  ~v— '  parably  harder  than  any  porous  bodies  compofed  of  • 
them  ;  even  fo  very  hard  as  never  to  wear  or  break 
in  pieces7  no  ordinary  poxver  being  able  to  divide 
what  God  himfelf  made  one  at  the  tirilcreation.  While 
the  particle?  continue  entire,  tliey  may  compofe  bodies 
of  one  and  the  fame  nature  and  texture  in  all  ages  ; 
but  fhould  they  wear  away,  or  break  in  pieces,  the 
nature  of  all  things  depending  on  them  would  be  chan- 
ged. Water  and  earth  compofed  of  old  worn  particles 
and  fragments  of  particles,  would  not  now  be  of  the 
■Came  texture  with  water  and  earth  compofed  of  en- 
tire particles  in  the  beginning.  And  therefore,  that 
nature  may  be  lading,  the  changes  of  corporeal  things 
arc  to  be  placed  in  the  various  feparations  and  new 
alTociations  and  motions  of  thefe  pennanent  particles  ; 
compound  bodies  being  apt  to  break,  not  in  the  midft 
of  folid  particles,  but  where  thefe  particles  are  laid  to- 
gether, and  touch  in  a  few  points."  It  feems  farther, 
"  That  thefe  particles  have  not  only  a  -vis  intrlice,  ac- 
companied with  fnch  paflive  laws  of  motion  as  natu- 
rally refult  from  that  force  ;  but  alfo  that  they  are 
moved  by  certain  atlive  principles,  fuch  as  that  of  gra- 
vity, and  that  which  canfeth  fermentation  and  the  co- 
licfion  of  bodies.  Thefe  principles  are  to  be  confider- 
ed  not  as  occult  qualities,  fuppofed  to  refult  from  the 
fpecific  forms  of  things,  but  as  general  laws  of  nature 
by  which  the  things  themfelves  are  formed  ;  their 
truth  appearing  to  us  by  phenomena,  though  their 
-  caufe  is  not  yet  difcovercd." 

Attraction  The  general  law  of  nature,  by  which  all  the  difTe- 
the  gt-neral  rent  bodies  in  the  univerfe  are  compofed,  according 
law  of  ua-  to  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  is  that  of  attraction  :  i.  e.  "  Eve- 
'""^'■^  ry   particle   of  matter  has    an    attratlive  force,  or  a 

tendency   to   every   other  particle  ;    which   power   is 
ftrongeft  in    the   point   of  contatl;,  and   fuddenly  de- 
crcafes,  inloniuch  that  it  acls  no  more  at  the  Icaft  fen- 
fible  diftance  ;  and   at   a   greater  diftance  is  converted 
into   a  repellent   force,  whereby  the    parts   fly   from 
each  other.      On  this  principle  of  attratlion   may  we 
account   for   the   cohefion  of  bodies,  otherwife  inex- 
.         plicable. 
Formation        "  The  fmalleft  particles  may  cohere  by  the  flrong- 
of  particles  eil  attractions,  and  compofe  bigger  particles  of  weaker 
of  different  virtue  ;  and  many  of  thefe  may  cohere,  and  compofe 
■  bigger  particles,  whofe  virtue   is   Hill  lefs  ;  and  fo  on 

for  divers  fuccefiions,  until  the  progreflion  end  in  the 
biggeft  particle;-,  on  which  the  operations  in  chemiftry, 
and  the  colours  of  natural  bodies,  depend  ;  and  which, 
5         by  cohering,  compofe  bodies  of  a  lenfible  magnitude. 
Diftiniaion  Jf  the  body  is  compaft,  and  bends  or  yields  inward  to 

of  bodiet  preflure  without  any  Aiding  of  its  parts,  it  is  hard  and 
into  hard,    ^,    „.  '     ■       ,-"  '■  ,  r  ■,- 

{  ft  humid  "^'^ft'Cj  returnujg  to  its  figure  with  a  torce  ariiing 
^<..'  from  the  mutual  attraftion  of  its  parts.      If  the  parts 

Aide  from  one  another,  the  body  is  malleable  or  loft. 
If  they  flip  eafily,  and  are  of  a  fit  fize  to  be  agita- 
ted by  heat,  and  the  heat  is  great  enough  to  keep 
them  in  agitation,  the  body  is  fluid  :  and  if  it  be  apt 
to  flick  to  tilings,  it  is  humid  ;  and  the  drops  of  every 
fluid  affect  a  round  figure  by  the  mutual  attraftions 
of  their  part?,  as  the  globe  of  the  earth  and  lea  af- 
fefts  a  round  figure  from  the  mutual  attraftion  and 
gravity  of  its  parts. 

"  Since  metals  diflblved  in  acids  attraft  but  a  fmall 
quantity  of  the  acid,,  their  attiaftive  force  reaches  but 


to  a  fmail  dillance.     Now,    as  in  algebra,  where  af-  Col-.efion. 

nimative  quantities  ceafe,  there  negative  ones  bc^in  ; 1~-    ' 

fo  ai  mechanics,  where  attraction  ceafes,   there  a  re-         5 
pulllve  virtue  muft  fucceed.      That  there  leaUy  is  fuch  Exiftence 
a  virtue  feems  to  follow  from  the  reflections  and  in-  "f  repulSve 
flefticns  of  the  rays  of  light  ;  tiie  rays  being  repelled  1"''''"  r'^°" 
by  bodies  in  both  thtfe  cafes  without  the  immediate  ^'^ 
contact  of  the  refiett:ng  or  inflecting  body.   'I' he  fame 
thing  feems  alfo  to  follov/  from  the  emiflion  of  light  ; 
a  ray,  as  foon  as  fliakcn  off  from  a  bodv  by  the  vibra- 
ting motion  of  the  parts  of  the  body,  and  got  beyond 
the  reach  of  attiaftion,  being  driven  away  with  ex- 
ceeding great  velocity  ;  for  that  force  which  is  fuffi- 
cient  to  turn  it  back  in  refleftion  may  be  fufficient  to 
emit  it.      From  the  fame  repelling  power  it  feems  to 
be  that  flies  walk  upon  the  water  without  wetting  their 
feet ;  that  the  objeft-glafles  of  long  tclefcopcs  lie  up- 
on one  another  without  touching  ;  and  that  dry  pow- 
ders are  difficultly  made  to  touch  one  another  fo  as  to- 
Icick  togetlier,  without  melting  them  or  wetting  them 
with  water,  which,  by  exhaling,  may  bring  them  to- 
tjether. 

"  The  particles  of  all  hard  homogeneous  bodies 
which  touch  one  another,  cohere  with  a  great  force  ; 
to  account  for  which,  fomc  philofophers  liave  recouile 
to  a  kind  of  hooked  atoms,  which  in  eSeft  is  notliinir 
elfe  but  to  beg  the  queftion.  Others  imagine,  that 
the  particles  of  bodies  are  connefted  by  reft,  i.  e.  in 
effect  by  nothing  at  all  ;  and  others,  by  confpiring 
motions,  i.  e.  by  a  relative  i-eft  am.ong  themfelves.  For 
myfelf,  it  rather  appears  to  me,  that  the  particles  of 
bodies  cohere  by  an  attraftive  force,  whereby  they 
lend  mutually  to  each  other." 

From  this  account  of  the  formation  and  conllitution  jjg  J„ 
of  bodies,  we  can  conclude  nothing,  except  that  they  cluSon  to 
are  compofed  of  an  intinite  number  of  little  particles,  te  drawn 
kept  together  by  a  force  or  power;  but  of  what  na-*^™"^  '"^ 
ture  that  power  is,  whether  material  or   immaterial,^''''''""  " 
we  muft  remain  ignorant  till   farther  experiments  are 
made.      Some  of  the  Newtonian  philofophers,    how- 
ever, have   pofitively  determined   thefe  powers  to   be 
immaterial.      In.  confequence  of  this  fuppofition,  thev 
have   fo    refined  upon  attraCfions  pr.d  repullions,  that 
their  fyftenis  feem  not  far  from  downright  fcepticifm, 
or   denying   the   exiftence  of  matter   altogether.     A.  ^      .„    ,, 
fyftem  of  this  kind  we  find  adopted  by  Dr  Prieftley  *,  r,.    ^    "i 
from  Meffrs  Bofcovich  and  Michell,  in  order  to  folvep/jni. 
fome  difficulties  concerning  the  Newtonian  dcdrine  of         g 
light.      "  The  cafieft  mctliod  (fays  he)   of  lolving  all  Mr  Mi- 
difficuMes,  is  to  adopt  the  hypothefis  of  ^Tr  Hofcovich,  chell's  by 
who  fuppofcs  that  matter  is    not  impenetrable,  as  has?     J'^'j'J' 
been  perhaps  univerfally  taken  for  granted  ;  but  that  pT'prieit 
it  confitts  ol  phyfical  points  o-.dy,  etidued  with  powers  1^,-. 
of  attraclion  and  repulfion  in  the  fame  manner  as  fulid 
matter   is   generally  fuppofed  to  be  :  provided  there- 
fore that  any  body  moves  with  a   fufficient  degree  of 
velocity,  or   has   a   fufficient   momentum    to    overcome 
any  powers  of  repulfion  that  it  may  meet  with,  it  will 
find  no  difficulty  in  ma!;ing  its  way  through  any  body 
whatever  ;  for  nothing  elfe  will  penetrate  one  another 
but  powers,  fuch  as  we  know  do  in    fact  exift  in  the 
fame  place,  and  counterbalance  or  overrule  one  ano- 
ther.     The  moft  obvious  difficulty,  and  indeed  almoft 
the  only  one  that  attends  this  hyputiiefis,  as  it  fuppofes 
the   mutual  penetrability  of  matter,    arifes  from   the 
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I   iiefioii.  idea  of  the    nature  of  matter,   and   the   difficulty  we 
meet  with  in  attempting  to  force  two  bodies  into  tlie 
fame  fpace.      But  it  is  demonftrable  that  the  firft  ob- 
pofe  «ich     ftriiclion  arifes  from  no  aiftual  contact  of  matter,  but 
other  not     from  mere  powers  of  repiilfion.      The   difficulty   we 
from  ac-      can  overcome  ;  and  having  got  witliin  one  fpliere  of 
tnal  con-      repu'.lion,  we  fancy  that  we  are  now  impeded  by  the 
folid  matter  itfelf.      But  the  very  fame  is  the  opinion 
of  the  generality  of  mankind  with  refpecl  to  the  firft 
obftruiflion.      Why,  therefore,  may  not  the  next  be 
only  another  fphere  of  repuHion,  which  may  only  re- 
quire a  grater  force  than  we  can  apply  to  overcome 
it,  without  dilordering  thi-  arrangement  of  the  cor.fti- 
tucnt  particles  ;    but   which   may  be  overcome   by  a 
body  moving  with  the  amazing  velocity  of  light. 

"  This  fcheme  of  the  immateriaHly  of  matter  as  it 
may  be  called,  or  rather  the  mutual  penttralion  of  mat- 
,o  ier,  firft  occurred  to  Mr  Michell  on  reading  Baxter  on 
MrBaxter's'Af  immateria/ily  of  the  fun/.  He  found  that  this  au- 
opinion.  thor's  idea  of  matter  was,  that  it  confifted,  as  it  were 
of  bricks  cemented  together  with  immaterial  mortar. 
Thefe  bricks,  if  he  would  be  confiftent  with  his  own 
reafoning,  were  again  compofed  of  lefs  bricks,  ce- 
mented likewile  by  an  immaterial  mortar  ;  and  fo  on 
ad  infmilum.  This  putting  I\lr  Michell  upon  the  con- 
fideration  of  the  feveral  appearances  of  nature,  he  be- 
gan to  perceive  that  the  bricks  were  fo  covered  with 
this  immaterial  mortar,  that  if  they  had  any  exiftence 
at  all,  it  could  not  poiTihly  be  perceived  ;  every  ef- 
fect being  produced,  in  nine  inftances  often  certainly, 
and  probably  In  the  tenth  alfo,  by  this  immaterial,  fpi- 
ritual,  and  penetrable  mortar.  Inftead  therefore  of  pla- 
cing the  world  upon  the  giant,  the  giant  upon  the  tor- 
toile,  and  th.e  tortoife  upon,  he  could  not  tell  what,  he 
placed  the  world  at  once  upon  itfelf." 

Other  philofophers  have  fuppofed  the  powers  both 
of  gravitation  and  cohefion  to  be  material  ;   and  to  be 
only  difierei;t  aiftions  of  the  ethereal  fluid,  or  elemen- 
elementsry  tar}'  fire.      In  fupport  of  this  it  has   been  urged,  that 
^'  before  we  have  recourfe  to  a  fpiritual   and  imm.aterial 

power  as  the  caufe  of  anv  natural  phenomenon,  we 
ought  to  be  well  alTured  that  there  is  no  material  i'ub- 
ftance  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  that  is  capable 
of  producing  fuch  effeCls.  In  the  prefent  cafe,  we 
are  fo  far  from  having  fuch  afi"urance,  that  the  contra- 
ry is  manifeft  to  our  feufes.  One  inftance  of  this  is 
in  the  experiment  with  the  Magdeburg  hemifphcres, 
as  they  are  called.  Thefe  are  two  hollow  hemifphercs 
of  brafs,  exaftly  fitted  to  one  another,  fo  as  to  form 
one  globe  when  joined  together,  without  admitting  any 
air  at  the  joiniiig.  In  this  ftate,  if  the  air  within 
them  is  exhaufted  by  means  of  a  pump,  they  will  co- 
here with  fuch  force,  if  they  arc  five  or  fix  inches  dia- 
meter, as  to  require  a  weight  of  fome  hundreds  of 
pounds  to  feparate  them.  The  preflure  of  the  at- 
mofphere,  we  fee,  is  in  this  cafe  capable  of  produ- 
cing a-iery  ftroiig  cohefion  ;  and  if  there  is  in  nature 
any  fluid  more  penetrating,  as  well  as  more  power- 
ful in  its  efFe<£ls,  than  the  air  we  breathe,  it  is  poffible 
that  what  is  called  the  atlradian  of  cob'cfwn  may  fome 
liow  or  other  be  an  effect  of  the  atlion  of  that  fluid. 
Such  a  fluid  as  this  is  the  element  of  fire.  Its  aflivity 
is  fuch  as  to  penetrate  all  bodies  whatever  ;  and  in  the 
flate  in  which  it  is  commonly  calJed^rir,  it  afts  accord- 
ing to  the  quantity  of  folid   matter  contained  in  the 
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body.  In  this  ftate,  it  is  capable  of  diffolving  the  Cohefion. 
ftrongeft  cohefions  obferved  in  nature  ;  but  whatever  '~~~v~~" 
is  capable  of  difTolving  any  cohefion,  rauft  neceflarilv 
be  endued  with  greater  power  than  that  by  which  the 
cohefion  is  caufed.  Fire,  therefore,  being  able  to 
diflolve  cohefions,  mull  alfo  be  capable  of  caufing 
them,  provided  its  power  is  exerted  for  that  purpofe. 
Nor  will  it  feem  at  all  ftrange  that  this  fluid  Ihould  acl 
in  two  fuch  oppofite  ways,  when  we  confider  the  dif- 
ferent appearances  which  it  adumes.  Thefe  are 
three,  viz.  fire  or  heat,  in  which  it  confumes,  de- 
ftroys,  and  diffolves  :  light,  in  which  it  feems  deprived 
of  all  deftructive  or  dlflfolvent  po.ver,  and  to  be  the 
moft  mild,  quiet,  and  placid  being  in  nature.  The 
third  ftate  of  this  element  is,  when  it  becomes  what 
is  called  the  ekaric  fluid ;  and  then  it  attrafts,  re- 
pels, and  moves  bodies,  in  a  vaft  variety  of  ways,, 
without  either  burning  or  rendering  them  vifible  bv 
its  light.  In  this  ftate  it  is  not  lcf»  powerful  than  in 
either  of  the  other  two  ;  for  a  violent  fliock  of  elec- 
tricity will  difplace  and  tear  in  pieces  the  mof  heavv 
and  folid  bodies.  The  feeming  capricious  nature  of 
this  fluid,  however,  probably  renders  it  lefs  fufpefted 
as  the  caufe  of  cohefion,  than  it  otherwife  would  be, 
were  the  attractions  regular  and  pennanent,  which 
we  obferve  it  to  occafion.  But  here  we  muft  obferve, 
that  the  fluid  has  an  exiftence  in  all  bodies  before  the 
experiments  are  tried  which  make  its  effects  vifible  to 
us,  and  is  afting  in  them  according  to  its  fettled  and 
eftablilhed  laws.  AVhile  avfting  in  this  manner  it  is 
perfectly  invifible  ;  and  all  we  can  do  is,  to  produce 
fome  littl'  infiingement  of  thefe  regular  laws  accord- 
ing to  which  it  commoaly&cts.  In  fome  cafes,  however, 
the  e!e£trical  attractions  produced  by  art  are  found  to 
be  pretty  permanent  and  ftrong.  Thus,  Mr  Symmer, 
in  fome  experiments  with  filk  ftockings,  found  their  at- 
traction fo  ilrong,that  it  required  upwards  of  1 5  pounds 
weight  to  ftparate  tliem  fiom  each  other  ;  and  this  at- 
traftion  would  continue  for  more  than  an  hour.  In 
plates  of  glafs,  too,  he  obferved  a  remarkable  cohe- 
fion when  electrified.  In  the  Philbfoph.ical  Tranfac- 
tions  for  1777,  we  find  this  hypothefis  taken  notice  of, 
and  in  fome  mesfure  adopted,  by  Mr  Henley.  "  Some 
gentlemen  (fays  he)have  fuppofedthat  the  electric  mat- 
ter is  the  caufe  of  the  cohefion  of  the  particles  of  bo- 
dies. If  the  electric  matter  be,  as  I  fufpedt,  a  real 
elemcntar)-  fire  inherent  in  all  bodies,  that  opinion 
may  probably  be  well  founded  ;  and  perhaps  the  fol- 
dering  of  metals,  and  the  cementation  of  iron,  by  fire, 
may  be  confidered  as  ftrong  proofs  of  the  trutli  of  their 
hypothefis." 

On  this  laft  hypothefis  we  muft  obferve,  that  if  the 
eleftric,  or  any  other  fluid,  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  caufe 
of  the  atti-action  of  cohefion  univerfally,  the  particles 
of  that  fluid  muft  be  deftitute  of  all  cohefion  between 
thcmfclvcs  ;  otherwife  we  ftiould  be  at  as  great  a  lofs 
to  account  for  the  cohefion  of  thefe  particles,  as  for 
that  of  terrefirial  matter.  Philofophers,  indeed,  do  not 
fuppofe  any  cohefion  between  the  particles  of  the  elec- 
tric fluid  themfelves  ;  it  is  generally  btlleved  that  the 
particles  of  this  fiuidare  repulfive  of  one  another,  though 
attracted  by  all  other  matter.  If  this  is  a  fact,  we 
cannot  fuppofe  the  elcCtrlc  fluid  to  be  the  caufe  of  co- 
hefion.  The  probability  or  improbability  of  the  hy- 
pothefis, juft  mentioned,  muft  greatly  depend  on  its  bo- 
I  i  «  ing 
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Cohotationing  afcertaincd  whether  the  partic'cs  of  the  eledlric 
II  fluid  do  really  repel  one  another,  and  attracl  all  other 
^  Coimbra.  i^j^d^  of  matter,  or  not  ;  bat  for  this  we  mult  refer  to 
'         the  article  Electricity. 

COHOBATION,  in  Chanljlry,  an  operation  hy 
which  the  fame  liquor  is  frequently  diflilled  from  the 
fanne  body,  either  with  an  intention  to  diiTolve  this 
body,  or  to  produce  fome  change  upon  it.  Tins  is  one 
of  thofe  operations  which  the  ancient  cheniills  prac- 
tifcd  with  great  patience  and  zeal,  but  which  is  now 
neglefted.  To  Rialie  the  operation  eafier,  a.id  to  pre- 
vent the  trouble  of  frequently  cl^a.igii.g  the  vofTels,  a 
particular  kind  of  alembic,  called  a  pcUcun,  was  in- 
vented. This  veflcl  was  made  in  the  form  of  a  cucur- 
bit with  an  aieaibic-head,  but  liaJ  two  fpouts  commu- 
nicating with  the  body.  As  the  vapour  rofe  up  into 
the  head,  it  was  gradually  conde.ifed,  and  ran  down 
the  fpouts  ir.to  the  body  of  the  pelican  from  v,  hence  it 
was  asjaind. (tilled  ;  arid  fo  on, 

COHORN  (N.)  the  groateft  engineer  Holland  has 
produced.  Among  his  other  works,  wiilch  are  efteem- 
ed  mafterpieces  of  Jkill,  he  fortified  Bergen-op-zoom  ; 
which,  to  the  fupriie  of  all  Europe,  was  taken  by  the 
French  in  1747  ;  but  that,  it  is  believed,  was  the  ef- 
fect of  treachery.  He  wrote  a  trcatife  on  fortification, 
and  died  in  I'/Oij. 

COHORT,  in  Roman  antiquity,  the  name  of  part 
of  the  Roman  legion,  comprehending  about  600  men. 
There  were  ten  cohorts  in  a  legion,  the  firft  of  which 
exceeded  all  the  refb  both  in  dignity  and  number  of 
men.  When  the  army  was  ranged  in  order  of  battle, 
the  firft  cohort  took  up  the  right  of  the  firft  line  ; 
the  reft  followed  in  their  natiweal  order ;  fo  that  the 
third  was  in  the  centre  of  the  firft  line  of  the  legion, 
and  the  fifth  on  the  left  ;  the  fecond  between  the  firft 
and  third  ;  and  the  fourth  between  the  third  and  fifth  : 
the  five  remaining  cohorts  formed  a  fecond  line  in  their 
natural  order. 

COIF,  the  badge  of  a  fergeant  at  law,  who  is  call- 
ed fergeant  of  the  coif,  from  the  lawn  coif  they 
wear  under  their  caps  when  they  are  created  fer- 
geants. 

The  chief  ufe  of  the  coif  was  to  cover  the  clerical 
tonfure.     See  Tonsure. 

COILING,  on  fliipboard,  implies  a  fort  of  ferpen- 
tine  winding  of  a  cable  or  other  rope,  that  it  may  oc- 
cupy a  fmall  fpace  in  the  fliip.  Each  of  the  wind- 
ings of  this  fort  is  called  afaie  ;  and  one  range  of 
fakes  upon  the  fame  line  is  called  a  t'ltr.  There  are 
generally  from  five  to  feven  fakes  in  a  tier  ;  and  three 
or  four  tiers  in  the  whole  length  of  the  cable.  This 
however,  depends  on  the  extent  of  the  fakes.  The 
fmaller  ropes  employed  about  the  fails  are  coiled  upon 
cleats  at  fea,  to  prevent  their  being  entangled  amongft 
one  another  in  traverfing,  contracting,  or  extending 
the  fails. 

COILON,  in  the  ancient  Grecian  theatres,  the 
fame  with  the  cavca  of  the  Romans. 

COIMP'RA,  a  handfome,  large,  and  celebrated 
town  of  Portugal,  capital  of  ttie  province  of  Beira, 
with  a  biftiop's  fee,  and  a  famous  univcrfity.  The 
cathedral  and  the  fountains  are  verj'  magnificent.  It 
is  feated  in  a  very  pleafant  country  abounding  in  vine- 
yards, olive-trees,  and  fniits.     It  ftands  on  a  mountain, 
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by  the  fide  of  the  river  Mondego.  W.  Long.'  8.  i^. 
N.  Lat.  40.  12. 

COIN,  a  piece  of  metal  converted'into  money  by  the 
impreffion  of  certain  iriarks  or  figures  thereon. 

Coin  differs  from  Monf.v  as  the  fpecies  from  the 
genus.  Money  is  any  matter,  whether  metal,  wood, 
leather,  glafs,  horn,  paper,  fruits,  fiiells,  or  kernels, 
which  have  currency  as  a  medium  in  Commerce.  Coin 
is  a  particular  fpecies,  always  made  of  metal,  and  ftruck 
accordnig  to  a  certain  procefs  called  Coining. 

The  precife  epoct>a  ef  the  invention  of  money  is  too 
ancient  tor  our  annals  ;  and,  if  wc  might  argue  from 
the  ntceffity  and  obvioufnefs  of  the  thing,  muft  be 
nearly  coeval  with  tise  viorld. 

Whether  coins  be  of  equal  antiquity,  may  admit  of 
fome  doubt ;  efpecially  as  moft  of  the  ancient  writers 
are  fo  frequent  and  exprefs  in  tiieir  mention  of  leaihern- 
mo:'.ey3,  paper-moneys,  wooden-moneys,  &c.  Some, 
however,  notwithftanding  this,  are  of  opinion,  that 
the  firft  moneys  were  of  metal  :  the  reafons  they  give, 
are  the  firmnefs,  neatnefs,  clcannefs,  durablenefs,  and 
univerfality  of  raetals  ;  which,  however,  do  rather  con- 
clude thoy  ougiit  to  have  been  fo,  than  that  they  aftu- 
ally  were  to. 

In  effedl,  the  very  commoditlee  themfelves  were 
the  firft  n:oneys,  i.  e.  were  current  for  one  another 
by  way  of  exchange  ;  and  it  was  the  ditlieulty  of  cut- 
ting or  dividing  certain  commodities,  and  the  impof- 
fibility  of  doing  it  without  great  lofs,  that  firft  put  men 
on  the  expedient  of  a  geneial  medium.  See  Ex- 
change. 

Indeed,  thus  much  may  be  faid  in  behalf  of  coins, 
that,  OH  this  view,  it  was  natural  for  men  to  have  their 
firft  recourfe  to  metals,  as  being  almoft  the  only  things 
whofe  goodnefs,  and  as  it  were  integrity,  is  not  dimi- 
niflied  by  partition  ;  befides  the  advantages  above  ex- 
preffed,  and  the  conveniences  of  melting  and  returning 
them  into  a  mafs  of  any  fize  or  weight. 

It  was  probably,  then,  this  property  of  metals  which 
firft  accuftomed  people,  who  traded  together,  to  ac- 
count them  in  lieu  of  quantities  of  other  merchandifes 
in  their  exchanges,  and  at  length  to  fubftitute  them 
wholly  in  their  ftead ;  and  thus  arofe  money  ;  as  it 
was  their  other  property  to  preferve  any  mark  or  im- 
preflion  a  long  time,  which  confirmed  them  in  the 
right  ;  and  thus  was  the  firft  rife  of  coins. 

In  the  firft  ages,  each  perfon  cut  his  metal  into 
pieces  of  different  fizes  and  forms,  according  to  the 
quantity  to  be  given  for  any  merchandife,  or  accord- 
ing to  the  demand  of  the  feller,  or  the  quantity  ilipu- 
lated  between  them.  To  this  end  they  went  to  mar- 
ket loaded  with  metal  in  proportion  to  the  purchafe 
to  be  'made,  and  furniflied  with  inftruments  for  por- 
tioning it,  and  fcales  for  dealing  it  out,  according  as 
occafion  requiredi  By  degrees,  it  was  found  more 
commodious  to  have  pieces  ready  weighed  ;  and  as 
there  were  different  weights  required  according  to  the 
value  of  the  different  wares,  all  thofe  of  the  fame  weight 
began  to  be  diftinguifhed  with  the  fame  mark  or  figure  : 
thus  were  coins  carried  one  ftep  further.  At  length 
the  growing  commerce  of  money  begminng  to  be  di- 
fturbed  with  frauds,  both  in  the  weights  and  the  mat- 
ter, the  public  authority  interpofed  ;  and  hei  ce  the 
firft  ftamps  or  iropreffiona  of  money;  to  which  iucceed- 

ed 
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Coin,  ed  the  names  of  the  moniers ;  and  ac  kr.gth  the  eflligjr 
"~»  of  the  prince,  the  d.itc,  legend,  and  other  precautious 

to  prevent  the  aherations  of  the  fpocies;  aad  thus  were 
coijs  compleieJ. 

Modern  Coi.vs.  In  England  the  current  fpecies  of 
jjold  are  the  guinea,  half-guinea,  feven-fhiUings  piece, 
Jacobus,  laureat,  ango!,  and  rofe-noble  ;  the  four  laft 
of  which  are  now  feldo.n  to  be  met  with  ;  having  been 
moil  of  them  cjaverted  into  guineas,  chiefly  during  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.  and  James  IJ.  The  filver  coins 
are  the  crown,  half-t  n  .vn,  fiiilling,  and  fixpence.  Cop- 
per coins  are  the  farthing,  half-penny,  penny  and  two- 
penny pieces. 

In  Scotland,  by  the  articles  of  the  Union,  it  is  ap- 
pointed tiiat  all  the  coins  be  reduced  to  the  Englifh, 
and  t'lc  fame  accounts  obforved  throughout.  Till  then 
the  Scats  had  their  pounds,  fliiUings,  and  pence,  as  in 
England  ;  but  their  pound  was  but  20  pence  Englifh, 
and  the  others  in  propjrtion  :  accordingly,  their  merk 
was  1333.  Scots,  current  in  England  at  i  J^d.  ;  their 
noble  in  proportion.  BeGdes  thele  they  had  their  tur- 
norer-pence  and  hall-pence  ;  their  penny  -,-V  of  that  of 
England  :  befides  bafe  money  of  achifons,  bab?es,  and 
placks.  The  bodle  ,'  of  the  penny,  J  of  the  achifon, 
3-  of  the  babee,  and  ^  of  the  plack. 

In  Ireland,  the  coins  are  as  in  England,  viz.  (hil- 
lings, pence,  &c.  with  this  difference,  that  their  bil- 
ling is  but  equal  to  i  ig-J^od.  fterling  :  whence  their 
pound  is  only  i  bis.    c^d. 

But,  for  a  view  of  all  the  coins  prefently  current 
in  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe,  with  their  values 
and  proportions,  fee  the  table  fubjoined  to  the  article 

,  MONKY. 

In  m:»ny  places  fhells  are  current  for  coins  ;  particu- 
larly a  finall  white  kind  dug  out  of  the  ground'  in  the 
Maldives,  and  fome  parts  of  America,  called  in  the  In- 
dies coiurics,  or  coris,  on  the  coaft  of  Africa  bonges,  and 
in  Amnvicz porcelain^s ;  cf  which  it  takes  a  vaft  number 
to  be  equivalent  in  value  to  a  penny.  Of  zimbis,  an. 
other  kind  of  fhell  current,  particularly  in  the  kingdoms 
of  Angolo  and  Congo,  two  thoufand  make  what  the  nc- 
proeicall  a  macoute,  which  is  no  real  money  ;  for  of  this 
there  is  none  in  this  part  of  Africa,  but  a  manner  of  reck- 
oning: thus,  tr,'o  Fleniilh  knives  tliey  cfteeni  a  macoute; 
a  copper  bafon  two  pounds  weight,  and  1  2  inches  dia- 
meter, they  reckon  three  macoutes  ;  a  fufee  i  o,  &c. 

In  fome  places  fruits  :ire  current  for  coins.  Of  thefe 
there  are  three  forts  ufed  ;  two  in  America,  particu. 
larly  among  the  Mexicans,  which  are  the  cacao  and 
maize ;  the  other  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  viz.  almonds 
brought  thither  from  Lar,  and  growmg  in  the  deferts  of 
Arabia.  Of  cacao  i  5  are  efteemed  equivalent  to  a  Spa- 
nifh  rial,  or  feven  pence  fterling.  Miize  has  ceafed  to 
'  be  a  common  money  fince  the  difcovery  of  America  by 
the  Europeans.  Almonds  are  chiefly  ufed  where  the 
rowries  are  not  current.  As  the  year  proves  more  o» 
lefs  favourable  to  this  fruit,  the  value  of  the  money  is 
liigher  or  lower.  In  a  common  year  40  almoft  are  fet 
againit  a  pefcha,  or  halfpenny  fterling  ;  which  brings 
each  almoul  to  -J^  of  a  farthing. 

ylncicnt    Coins   are   thofe   chiefly  which  have  been 
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current  among  the  Jews,  Greeks  and  Romans, 
values  and  proportioos  are  as  follow  ; 

I 
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JEWISH. 
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Solidus  aureus,  or  fextula,  worth 
SIculus  aureus,  worth 
A  talent  of  gold,   worth 

GRECIAN. 
Lepton  -  .  -  . 

Chalcus  -  .  . 

Dichalcus 

Hemiobolum 
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Note:  Of  thefe  the  drachma,  didrachma.  Sec.  were  of 
filver,  the  reft  for  the  moft  part  of  brafs.  Tlie  other 
parts,  as  tridrachm,  tribolus,  &c.  were  fometimes 
coined. 

Note  alfo :  The  drachma  is  here,  with  the  generality 
of  authors,  fuppofed  equal  to  the  denarius  ;  though 
there  is  reafon  to  believe  that  the  drachma  was  fome- 
what  the  weightier.  See  Drachma  and  Denari- 
us. 

fter.  /.     s.    J. 

The  Grecian  gold  coin  was  the  ftater 
aureus,  weighing  two  Attic  drachms, 
or  half  of  the  ftater  argenteu^,  and  ex- 
changing ufually  for  25  Attic  drachms  of 
filver  in  our  money. 

According  to  our  proportion  of  gold " 
to  filver 

There  were  likewife  the  ftater  cyzice- 
nus,  exchanging  for  .'8  attic  drachms,  or  I 

Staler  Piiilippicus,  and  ftater  Alexan- 
drinus,  of  the  fame  value. 

Stater  daricus,  according  to  Jofephus, ' 
worth  i;c  attic  drachms,  or 

Stater  croefius,  of  the  fame  value. 
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Teruncius 
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Semilibella 
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Quinarius 
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Coiir,  Nile:  0{  thefe  t'lie  denarius,  vitloriatii:-,  fcriertius, 

Coinage,    gpj  fomctiines  the  as,  were  of  lilvcr,  tiie  red  ot  bials. 
See  A$,  Sic. 

There  were  fometimes  a!fo  coined  of  biafs  the  triens, 
fextans,  urxia,  fextuJa,  and  dupoiidius. 

The  Roman  geld  coin  was  the  aurs 
wliich  weighed  generally  double  the  de 
riiis  ;  the  value  of  which  according  to  the  ^  i 
■firll  proportion  of  coinage,  mentioned  by  | 
Pliny,  was  J 

According  to  the  proportion  that  ob-  ^^ 
tains  now  amongft  us,  worth  ^ 

According  to  the  decuple  proportion, T 
mentioned  by  Livy  and  Julius  Pollux,  J- 
worth  J 

According  to  the  proportion  mention 
ed  by  Tacitus,  and  wh.ich  afterwards  ob 
tained,  whereby  the  aureus  exchanged  for 
25  denarii,  its  value. 

Coin,  in  Archiudure,  a  kind  of  dye  cut  diagonal- 
ly, after  the  manner  of  a  flight  of  a  ftaircafe,  fer- 
ving  at  bottom  to  fapport  columns  in  a  level,  and  at 
top  to  eoiTed  the  incUnation  of  an  entablature  fupport- 
ing  a  vault. 

Coin  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  folid  angle  compofed  of  two 

.    furfaces   inclined    towards    each   other,  whether   that 

angle  be  exterior,  as  the  c»in  of  a  wall,  a  tree,  .Sec.  or 

interior,  as  the  coin  of  a   chamber  or  chimney.      See 

Quoin. 

COINAGE,  or  Coining,  the  ait  of  making  mo- 
ney, as  performed  either  by  the  hammer  or  miU. 

Formerly  the  fabric  of  coins  was  different  from 
■what  it  is  at  prefent.  They  cut  a  large  plate  of  metal 
into  feveral  little  fquares,  the  corners  of  which  were 
cut  off  with  fciffars.  After  having  fhaped  thefe  pieces, 
fo  as  to  render  them  perfeftly  conformable,  in  point 
of  weight,  to  the  ilandard  piece,  they  took  each  piece 
in  hand  again,  to  make  it  exaftly  round  by  a  gentle 
hammering.  This  was  called  a  pJancbct,  and  was  fit 
for  immediate  coining.  Then  engravers  prepared,  as 
they  ilill  do,  a  couple  of  Reel  malFes  in  form  of  dyes, 
cut  and  terminated  by  a  flat  furface,  rounded  off  at  the 
edges.  They  engraved  or  ftamped  on  it  the  hollow 
of  a  head,  a  crofs,  a  fcutcheon,  or  any  other  figure,  ac- 
cording to  the  cuftom  of  the  times,  with  a  fliort  le- 
gend. As  one  of  thefe  dyes  was  to  remain  dormant, 
and  the  other  moveable,  the  former  ended  in  a  fquare 
prifm,  that  it  might  be  iiitroduced  into  the  fquare  hole 
of  the  block,  which,  being  fixed  very  fail,  kept  tiie 
dye  as  fteady  as  any  vice  could  have  done.  The  plan- 
chet  of  rnetal  was  horizontally  laid  upon  this  inferior 
ir.afs,  to  receive  the  ftamp  of  it  on  one  fide,  and  that 
of  the  upper  dye,  wherewith  it  was  covered,  on  the 
other.  This  moveable  dye,  having  its  round  engraved 
futface  leiliiig  upon  the  planchet,  had  at  its  oppofite 
extremity  a  flat  fquare,  and  larger  furface,  upon  which 
they  gave  feveral  heavy- blows,  with  a  hammer  of  an 
enormous  f:zc,  till  the  double  ftamp  was  fufficiently, 
in  relievo,  imprelTtd  on  each  fide  of  the  planchet. 
This  being  finifhed,  was  immediately  fucceeded  by 
another,  and  they  thus  became  a  ftandard  coin,  which 
had  the  degree  of  finenefs  of  the  weight  and  mark  de- 
termined by  the  judgment  of  the  infpeftors,  to  make  it 
good   cuiTWJt  money ;    th.e   ftrong    tempering  which 


was  and  is  fiill  gi'^en  to  the  two  dyos,  rendering  them    Coinage. 
capable  of  bearing  thofe  repeated  blows.      Coining  has  *— %~— ^ 
been  confiderably  improved  and  rendered  expeditious, 
by  feveral  ingenious  machines,  and  by  a  wife  applica- 
tion of  the  fureft  phyfical  experiments  to  the  methods 
of  fining,  dyeing,  and  ftamping  the  different  metals. 

The  three  fineft  inftruments  the  mint-man  ufes,  are 
the  laminating  engine  ;  the  machine  for  makini-  the 
impreflions  on  the  edges  of  coins  ;  and  the  m.ill. 

After  they  have  taken  the  lamina",  or  plates  of  me- 
tal, out  of  the  mould  into  whiLh  they  are  call,  thev 
do  not  beat  them  on  the  anvil,  as  was  formerly  dene, 
but  make  them  pals  and  repafs  betv/een  the  fe- 
veral rollers  of  the  laminating  engine,  which  being 
gradually  brought  clofer  and  clofer  to  each  other,  pre- 
fently  give  the  lamina  its  uniform  and  cxacl  thicknefs. 
Inftead  of  dividing  the  lamina  into  fmall  fquares,  they 
at  once  cut  clean  out  of  it  as  many  planchets  as  it  can 
contain,  by  means  of  a  fhai-p  Heel  trepan,  of  a  roun- 
dilb  figure,  hollow  within,  and  of  a  proportionable 
diameter,  to  Ihape  and  cut  off  the  piece  at  one  and  the 
fame  tirae.  After  thofe  planchets  have  been  prepared 
and  weighed  with  ftandard  pieces,  filed  or  fcraped,  to 
get  off  the  fuperfluous  part  of  the  metal,  and  then 
boiled  and  made  clean,  they  arrive,  at  laft,  at  the  ma- 
chine (fig.  1.),  which  marks  them  upon  the  edge  ; 
and  finally,  the  mill  (fig.  2.),  which,  fqueezing  each  Plate  CL. 
of  them  lingly  between  the  two  dyes,  brougiit  near 
each  other  with  one  blow,  forces  the  two  furfaces  or 
fields  of  the  piece  to  fill  exactly  all  the  vacancies  of  the 
two  figures  engraved  hollow.  The  engine  which  ferves 
to  laminate  lead,  gives  a  fufficient  notion  of  tliat  which 
ferves  to  flatten  gold  and  filver  laminae  between  rollers 
of  a  leffer  fize. 

The  principal  pieces  of  the  machine  (fig.  J.),  to 
ftamp  coins  on  the  edge,  are  two  fteel  laminae,  about 
a  line  thick.  One  half  of  the  legend,  or  cf  the  ring, 
is  engraved  on  the  thicknefs  of  one  of  the  lamince, 
and  the  other  half  on  the  thicknefs  of  the  other  ;  and 
thefe  two  laminx  are  ftraight,  although  the  planchet 
marked  with  them  be  circular. 

When  they  ftamp  a  planchet,  they  firft  pjt  it  be- 
tween the  lamin-cE  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  that  thefe  be- 
ing each  of  them  laid  fiat  upon  a  copperplate,  which 
is  faftened  upon  a  very  thick  wooden  table,  and  the 
planchet  being  likewife  laid  flat  upon  the  fame  plate, 
the  edge  of  the  planchet  may  touch  the  two  laminae 
on  each  fide,  and  in  their  thick  part. 

One  of  thefe  lamina;  is  immoveable,  and  faftened 
with  feveral  fcrews ;  the  other  Aides  by  means  of  a 
dented  wheel,  which  takes  into  the  teeth  that  are  on 
the  f.irface  of  the  lamina.  This  Hiding  lamina  makes 
the  planchet  turn  in  fuch  a  mann.r,  that  it  remains 
ftamped  on  the  edge,  when  it  has  made  one  turn.  On- 
ly crown  and  half-crown  pieces  can  bear  the  imprefiion 
of  letters  on  the  thicknefs  of  their  edges. 

The  coining  engine  or  mill  is  fo  fitted  for  difpatch, 
(fig.  2.),  tliat  a  fingle  man  may  ftamp  2C,ooo  planch, 
ets  in  one  day  :  gold,  filver,  and  copper  planchets,  are 
all  of  them  coined  with  a  mill,  to  which  the  coining 
fquares  (fig.  3.),  commonly  called  dyes  are  faftened  ; 
that  of  the  face  under,  in  a  fquare  bos  furnifhed  with 
male  and  female  fcrews,  to  fix  and  keep  it  fteady  ;  and 
the  other  above,  in  a  little  box  garnifhed  with  the 
fame  fcrews,  to  faften  the  coining  fquare.  The  plan- 
chet 
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Coinage,  chel  is  laid  flat  on  the  fquare  of  the  effi^,  which  is 
«~—  dormant  ;  and  they  immediately  pull  tlie  bar  of  the 
mill  bj-  its  cords,  which  caufes  the  fcrew  fet  witliin  it 
to  tarn.  This  enters  into  the  female  fcrew,  which  is 
in  the  body  of  the  mill,  and  turns  with  fo  much  (Irength, 
that  by  pulhng  the  upper  fquare  upon  tliat  of  the  effi- 
g)',  the  planchet,  vioUntly  prefied  between  both  fquares, 
receives  the  impreffion  of  both  at  one  pull,  and  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye. 

The  plar.chet  thus  ft.impt  and  coined,  goes  through 
a  filial  examination  of  tlie  mint  wardens,  from  whofe 
hands  it  goes  into  the  world. 

In  the  Coiyi.vG'  of  Medals,  the  procefs  is  the  fame  in 
effeA  with  that  of  money,  the  principal  difference  con- 
fiiling  in  this,  that  money  having  but  a  fmall  relievo, 
receives  its  impreffion  at  a  fingle  ftroke  of  the  engine; 
whereas  for  medals,  the  height  of  their  relievo  makes 
it  necefiary  that  the  ftroke  be  repeated  feveral  times : 
to  this  end  the  piece  is  taken  out  from  between  the 
dyei,  heated,  and  returned  again  ;  which  procefs,  in 
medalhons  and  large  medals,  is  repeated  i  5  or  20 
times  before  the  full  imprcflion  be  given:  care  muJl  be 
taken,  every  time  the  plar.chet  is  removed,  to  take  off 
the  iijpcr.luons  metal  ftretched  beyond  the  circumfe- 
rence with  a  f:le.  Medallions,  and  medals  of  a  high 
relievo,  are  ufually  firft  caft  in  fand,  by  reafon  of  the 
difficulty  of  liampi.ng  them  in  the  prefj,  where  they 
are  ptrt  oily  to  perfect  tlum  ;  in  regard  the  fand  docs 
ret  leave  them  clear,  fmootli,  and  accurate  enough. 
Therefore  we  may  fee  that  medals  receive  their  form 
and  impreflion  by  degrees,  wheicas  money  receives 
them  all  at  once. 

Brhlf!  Coi^'.iGE,  both  by  the  beauty  of  the  engra- 
ving, and  by  the  invention  of  the  impreffions  on  the 
edges,  that  admirable  expedient  for  preventing  the  al- 
teration of  the  Iptcies,  is  carried  to  the  utmoft  perfec- 
tion. 

It  was  only  in  the  reign  of  King  William  III.  that 
the  hammer-money  ceafed  to  be  current  in  England, 
where  till  then  it  was  ftruck  in  that  manner,  as  in 
ether  nations.  Before  tlie  ham.mer  fpccie  was  called 
in,  the  Englifh  money  was  i:i  a  wretched  condition, 
having  been  filed  and  clipped  by  natives  as  well  as  fo- 
reigners, infomuch  that  it  was  fcarce  left  of  half  the 
value  :  the  retrieving  this  difireflcd  ftate  of  the  Eng- 
lifh  money  is  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  gloiies  of  King 
William's  reign. 

The  Britifh  coinage  is  now  wholly  performed  in  the 
Tower  of  London,  where  there  is  a  corporation  for 
it,  under  the  t:tle  of  the  mint.  Formerly  there  were 
here,  as  there  are  ftill  in  other  countries,  the  rights  of 
feinorage  and  bralTage ;  but  fincc  the  eighteenth  year 
of  King  Charles  II.  there  is  nothing  taken  either  for 
the  king  or  for  the  expences  of  coining;  fo  that  weight 
is  returned  for  weight  to  any  perfon  who  carries  their 
gold  and  filver  to  the  Tower. 

The  fpecies  coined  in  Great  Britain  are  efteemed 
contraband  goods,  and  not  to  be  exported.  All  fo- 
reign fpecies  are  allowed  to  be  fent  out  of  the  realm, 
as  well  as  gold  and  filver  in  bare,  ingots,  duft,  &c. 

Barbary  Cou'Aaf.,  particularly  that  of  Fez  and  Tu- 
nis, is  under  no  proper  rcgulationr,  as  every  goldfmilh, 
Jew,  cr  even  private  perfon,  undertakes  it  at  pleafure; 
which  practice  renders  their  money  exceedingly  bad, 
and  their  commerce  very  unfafe. 


Mufcovite  Coih'/.GB.      In  Mufcovy  there  is  no  other     Coinage 
coin   llruck  but   filver,    and  that  only  in  the  cities  of  li 

Mofcow,  Novogorod,  Twere,  and  Pleikow,  to  wliich      Coke.    ^ 
may  be  added  Peterfburgh.     The  coinage  of  each  of 
thefe  cities  is  let  out  to  farm,  and  makes  part  of  the 
royal  revenue. 

Perf:an  Coix.iJE.  All  the  money  made  in  Perfia 
is  ftruck  with  a  hammer,  as  is  that  of  the  reft  of  Afia; 
and  the  fame  may  be  undei-ftood  of  America,  and  the 
coafts  of  Africa,  and  even  Mufcovy:  the  king's  duty, 
in  Perfia,  is  feven  and  a  half  per  cent,  for  all  the  mo- 
neys coined,  which  are  lately  reduced  to  filver  and 
copper,  there  being  no  gold  coin  there  except  a  kind 
of  medals,  at  the  acceflion  of  a  new  fophi. 

Spani/h  Coinage  is  efteemed  one  of  the  leaft  perfefl 
in  Europe.  It  is  fettled  at  Seville  and  Segovia,  the 
only  cities  where  gold  and  filver  are  ftruck. 

COIRE,  or,  as  the  Germans  call  it,  Chur,  a  large 
and  handlome  town  of  Switzerland,  and  capital  of  the 
country  of  the  Grifons,  with  a  biftiop's  fee  v>hcfe  pre- 
late has  the  right  of  coining  money.  It  is  divided 
into  two  parts;  the  leaft  of  which  is  of  the  Romaa 
Cathohc  religion,  and  the  greateft  of  the  Poteftant. 
It  is  governed  by  its  own  laws,  and  feated  in  a  plain, 
abounding  in  vineyards  and  game,  on  the  river  Plef- 
fure,  half  a  mile  from  the  Rhine.  E.  Long.  9.  Zy 
N.  Lat.  46.  50. 

COITION,  the  intercourfe  between  male  and  fe- 
male in  the  act  of  generation. 

It  is  cbf-'rved  that  frogs  are  forty  days  in  the  a£l  of 
coition.  Bartholine,  &c.  relate,  that  butterflies  make 
133  vibrations  of  the  wings  in  one  aft  of  coition. 

COIX,  job's-tears.  See  Botany  Index.  In 
Spain  and  Portugal  the  poor  people  grind  the  feeds 
of  this  plant  in  tmies  of  fcarcity,  and  make  a  coarfe 
kind  of  bread  of  them.  The  leeds  arc  incloied  in 
fmall  capfules  about  the  bignefs  of  an  Englifh  pea,  and 
of  different  colours.  Thefe  are  ftrung  upon  filk,  and 
ufed  inftead  of  bracelets  by  fome  of  the  poorer  fort  in 
the  Weft  Indies,  but  efpecially  by  the  negroes. 

COKE,  or  Cooke,  Sir  Edward,  lord  chief  juftice 
of  the  king's  bench  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  was  de- 
fcended  from  an  ancient  family  in  Norfolii  and  bom 
at  Milciiam  in  i  M9.  When  he  was  a  Undent  in  the 
Inner-Temple,  the  firft  occafion  of  his  diftinguiftiing 
himielf  was  the  Hating  the  cafe  of  a  cook  belonging  to 
the  Temple  fo  exactly,  that  all  the  houfe,  who  were 
puzzled  with  it,  admired  him  and  his  pleading,  and  the 
whole  bench  took  notice  of  him.  After  his  marriage 
with  a  lady  of  great  fortune,  preferments  flowed  in 
upon  him.  The  cities  of  Norwich  and  Coventr)-  chofe 
him  for  their  recorder ;  the  county  of  Norfolk,  for 
one  of  their  knights  in  parlianier.t ;  and  the  houfe  of 
commons,  for  their  fpeaker,  in  the  3  jth  year  of  Qu.'en 
Elizabeth.  The  queen  appointed  him  folicitor-general 
in  fS92»  and  attorney-general  the  next  year.  la 
1603,  lie  was  knighted  by  King  James  I.;  and  in  No- 
vember the  fame  year,  upon  the  trial  of  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  &c.  at  Winchcfler,  he  treated  that  gentle- 
m.an  with  a  fcurrility  of  language  hardly  to  be  paral- 
leled. June  2-.  he  was  appointed  lord  chief  j'lftice 
of  the  common  pleas  ;  and  in  1613,  lord  chief  jnftice 
of  the  king's  bench,  and  fworn  one  of  the  piivy  coun- 
cil, iln  1615,  he  was  very  vigorous  in  the  difcovcry 
and- profecution  of  the  perfons  employed  in  poifoning 
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Cokenhau-  Sir  Thomas  Ovtibury  in  the  Tower  in  i6(2.  His 
'^"  contcfl  r.ot  lung  aft.'r  wit'i  the  loi\l  chancellor  Egertu.i, 
with  fome  other  cai':!s,  haftened  the  ruin  of  his  inte- 
r  rell  at  conrt  ;  lb  that  lie  was  fequcftrati-d  from  the 
council-table  and  the  office  of  lord  chief  jultice.  In 
1621,  he  vigoroudy  inaiiitained  in  the  houfe  of  com- 
mons, that  no  procianiation  is  of  anv  force  againft  the 
parliament.  The  fame  year,  being  looked  upon  as 
one  of  the  great  incendiaries  in  the  houfe  of  commons, 
he  was  removed  from  the  council  of  ftate  wirh  dif- 
grace  ;  the  king  faying,  that  ''  he  was  the  fitteft  in- 
ftrument  for  a  tyrant  that  ever  was  in  Eugiaud  :"  he 
was  alfo  committed  to  the  Tower,  and  his  papers  were 
feized.  Upon  the  calling  of  a  new  parliament  in 
1625,  the  court-party,  to  prevent  his  being  elefted  a 
member,  got  him  appointed  (heriff  of  Buckinghp.m- 
tliire  ;  to  avoid  the  office,  if  poflible,  he  drew  up  ex- 
ceptions againil  the  oath  of  a  iheriff,  but  was  obliged 
to  undertake  the  office.  In  162^  he  fpoke  vigoroufly 
upon  grievances,  and  made  a  fpeech,  in  which  he  af- 
firmed, that  "  the  duke  of  Buckingham  was  the  caufe 
of  all  our  niiferies."  While  he  lay  upon  his  death- 
bed, his  papers  and  laft  will  were  feized  by  an  order 
of  council.  He  died  in  1  634,  ar.d  publi(hed  many 
works  :  the  moft  remarkable  are  his  Inftitutes  of  the 
laws  of  England;  tlie  fir;!  part  of  which  is  only  a  tranf- 
lation  and  comment  of  Sir  Thomas  Littleton,  one  of' 
the  chief  juftices  of  the  common  pleas  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  iV. 

COKENHAUSEN,  a  ftrong  town  of  Livonia  in 
Rviffia  on  the  river  Dwina.  E.  Long.  25.  50.  N. 
Lat.  56.  30. 

COL,  one  of  the  weflern  idands  of  Scotland,  which 
is  annexed  to  the  county  of  Argyle  It  is  13  miles 
long,  and  9  broad.  It  abounds  in  corn,  pallure,  fal- 
mon,  eels,  and  cod.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  em- 
ployed in  the  fifiieries.     W.  Long.  7.  15.  N.  Lat.  57. 

COLAPIS,  CoLOPS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  ri- 
ver of  Jjiburnia,  which  after  a  winding  north-eaft 
courfc,  falls  into  the  SavuP,  at  the  Infula  Segeilica. 
Now  the  Ciilpe,  the  boundary  of  the  Al;^s,  running 
through  Croatia  into  the  Save.  Colapiani,  the  people 
living  on  it  (Pliny). 

COLARBASIANS,  or  Colorbasians,  a  fet  of 
Chriftians  in  the  fecond  century ;  fo  called  from  their 
leader  Colarbafus,  a  d'fciple  of  Valentin\i> ;  who,  with 
Marcus,  another  difciple  of  the  fame  mailer,  maintain- 
ed the  whole  plc-iitude  and  perfeclion  of  truth  and  re- 
ligion to  be  contained  in  the  Greek  alphabet ;  and  that 
it  was  upon  this  accouiit  that  Jefus  Chrift  was  called 
the  alpha  and  omega.  This  i?£t  was  a  bianch  of  the 
Valentinians.      See  alfo  M.iRcosiAssi 

COLBERG,  a  Pirong,  handfome  fea-port  town  of 
Germany  in  Pomcrania,  belonging  to  the  king  of 
Pruffia.  It  is  remarkable  for  ics  fait  works  ;  and  is 
feated  at  the  mouth  of  ijie  river  Perfant,  on  the  Baltic 
fca,  65  miles  north-eall  of  Stetin,  and  ^o  uorth-eaft  of 
Camin.  It  was  tak'-i  by  the  Ruffians  in  1761,  but 
rcftored  at  the  fubf'-qucnt  peace.  E.  Long,  i  (;.  35. 
N.  Lat.   i;4.  2  1. 

COLBERT,  JfiMS  Baptist,  marquis  of  S  :gnclai, 
one  of  the  greateil  ftatefmen  thai  Fra^ice  ever  had, 
was  born  at' Paris  in  ;  ^  i:^ ;  and  defc^ndcd  from  a  fa- 
mily that  lived  at  Rhen.ii  in  Chaiiipa^^r.t;,  no  way 
confiderablc    for   its    fplendour   and  antiquity.      His 
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grandfather  is  faid  to  have  been  a  wine  merchaiit,  and    Colbert. 

his  father  at  fu'il  followed  the  fame  occupation  ;   but  • 

afterwL'.rds  btci'.nie  Llerk  to  a  notary.  In  1648,  his 
relation  John  Baptill  Colbert,  lord  of  S.  Pouangc,  pre- 
lened  him  to  tlie  fervice  of  Michael  le  Tellier,  fccre- 
tarv  of  fljitc,  xvlit  fe  fifter  he  had  married;  and  here  he 
difcovtied  fi.ch  diligence,  and  exafti-efs  in  executing 
all  the  roinr.iiffionsthat  were  entruileJ  to  his  care,  that 
he  quick''"  grew  diftinguifhed.  One  day  his  mafter 
fent  him  to  Cardinal  Mazarine,  who  was  then  at  Se- 
dan, with  a  letter  written  by  the  queen-mother;  and 
ordered  him  to  bring  it  back,  after  thai  minifter  had 
feen  it.  Colbert  cairitd  the  letter,  and  would  not  re- 
turn without  it,  though  the  cardinal  treated  him  rough- 
ly, ufed  feveral  arts  to  deceive  him,  and  obliged  him 
to  wait  for  it  feveral  days.  Some  time  after,  the  cai- 
dinal  returning  to  court,  and  wanting  one  to  write  his 
agenda  or  memoranda,  defired  Lc  Tellier  to  furnirti 
him  with  a  fit  pcrfon  for  that  employrnent  :  and  Col- 
bert being  prefented  to  him,  the  cardinal  had  fome  re- 
membrance of  him,  and  defired  to  know  where  he  had 
feen  him.  Colbert  was  afraid  of  putting  him  in  mind 
of  Sedan,  left  the  remembrance  of  his  importunacy,  in 
demanding  the  queen's  letter,  (hould  renew  the  cardi- 
nal's anger.  But  his  eminency  was  fo  far  from  hating 
him  for  his  faithfulnefs  to  his  late  mafter,  that  he  re- 
ceived him,  on  condition  that  he  fliould  ferve  hira  with 
the  like  zeal  and  fidelity. 

Colbert  applied  himfclf  wholly  to  the  advancement 
of  his  mafter's  interefts,  and  gave  him  fo  many  marks 
of  his  diligence  and  (kill,  thp.t  afterwards  he  m.ade  him 
his  intendant.  He  accommodated  himfe'f  fo  dexte- 
roully  to  the  inclinations  of  that  minifter,  by  retrench- 
ing his  fuperfluous  expences,  that  he  was  entrufted 
with  the  management  of  that  gainful  trade  of  felling 
benefices  and  governments.  It  was  by  Colbert's  coun- 
fel,  that  the  cardinal  obhged  the  governors  of  frontier 
places  to  maintain  their  garrifons  v.ith  the  contribu- 
tions they  exafted ;  with  which  advice  his  eminency 
was  extremely  pleafed.  He  was  iei.t  to  Rome  to  ne- 
gociate  the  reconcihation  of  Cardinal  de  Rets,  for 
which  the  pope  had  (howti  fome  concern;  ai;d  to  per- 
fuade  his  holinefs  to  confent  to  the  difincamerating  of 
Cafto,  according  to  the  treaty  conchnlcd  with  his  pre- 
dcceftbr  Urban  VIII.  Upon  the  whole,  Mazanne  had 
fo  high  an  opinion  of  Colbert's  abilitie;,  and  withal 
fuch  a  regard  for  his  faithful  fervices,  that  at  his  death, 
which  happened  in  166',  he  eiirncftly  recommended 
hini  to  Louis  XIV.  as  the  propereft  perfon  to  regulate 
the  finances,  which  at  that  time  ftood  in  much  need  of 
reformation.  Louis  accepted  the  recommendation, 
and  made  Colbert  intei.danl  of  the  finances.  He  ap- 
plied himfclf  to  their  regulation,  and  fucceeded, 
though  it  procured  him  many  enemies,  and  fome  af- 
fronts. France  is  alfo  obliged  to  this  minifter  lor  efta- 
blifliing  at  that  time  her  trade  with  the  Eaft  and  Weft 
Indies:  a  great  defign,  and  from  which  ftie  ha*  reaped 
innumerable  advamnges. 

In  ".6 -.J,  ;:c  1;.  -came  fupcrintendant  of  the  build- 
ings; and  frem  thci:  tune  applied  hinifelf  fo  earnefi'y  to 
the  en^argin;;  and  adcriiing  of  ihc  royal  edifices,  that 
■they  are  it  -^rc-fent  fo  many  maft.rnieces  of  architec- 
ture:  witnefs  the  [dace  of  the  l^huiileries,  the  Lou- 
vre, St  Germain,  Fountainblc.:>!,  and'Chambord.  As 
for  VerfailleS,  it  may  be  faid  that  ne  ra'fedicfi'jni  the 
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5^o\iTid.  It  was  formerly  a  dog-kcr.nel,  where  Louis 
"  XIII.  kept  his  hunting  furniture:  it  is  now  a  palace 
fit  for  the  greateft  monarch.  But  royal  palaces  were 
not  C-ilbert's  only  care  :  he  formed  feveral  dcngns  for 
increaiiiig  the  beauty  and  convenience  of  the  capital 
city,  and  he  did  it  with  great  magnificence  and  gran- 
deur. The  public  was  obliged  to  this  fame  mmifter  for 
the  eftablllhnient  of  the  academy  for  painting  and  fculp- 
ture  in  t664.  The  king's  painters  and  fculptors,  with 
other  rtcilfiiJ  profelTors  of  thofe  aits,  being  profecuted 
at  law  by  the  mafler-painters  at  Paris,  joined  together, 
and  began  to  form  a  fuciety,  under  the  name  cf  the 
Royal  Academy  for  Sculpture  and  Painting.  Their 
defign  was  to  keep  public  exercifcs,  for  the  fake  of 
improving  thofe  fine  arts,  and  advancing  them  to  the 
higheil  degree  of  perfection.  They  put  themfelves  un- 
der the  protection  of  I'lazarine,  and  chofe  Chancellor 
Seguier  their  vice-proteft.r  ;  and  after  Mazarine's 
death  chofe  Seguier  their  proleftor,  and  Colbert  their 
vice-proteftor.  It  was  at  his  folicitation  that  they 
were  finally  ellablifhed  by  a  patent,  containing  new  pri- 
vileges, in  1664.  Colbert,  being  made  protector  af- 
ter the  death  cf  Seguier,  thought  fit  that  a  hiflorio- 
grapher  (hould  be  appointed,  whofe  bufinefs  it  fhould 
be  to  colledt  all  curious  and  ufeful  obfervations  that 
might  be  made  at  their  conferences.  This  was  ac- 
cordingly done  ;  and  his  majefty  was  pleafed  to  fettle 
on  him  a  falary  of  ?co  livres.  To  Colbert  alfo  the 
lovers  of  naval  knowledge  are  obliged  for  the  ereftion 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  for  the  making  of  which 
the  more  ufeful,  he  caufed  to  be  erected,  in  1667,  the 
royal  obfervator^'  at  Paris,  which  was  firil  inhabited 
by  Callini.  But  thefe  are  not  the  only  obligations 
France  has  to  that  minifter.  She  owes  to  him  all  the 
advantages  She  receives  by  the  union  of  the  two  feas  ;  a 
prodigious  work,  begun  in  16;  6  and  finilhed  in  168?. 
Colbert  was  alfo  very  intent  upon  matters  of  a  more 
private  natuie,  fuch  as  regarded  the  order,  decency, 
and  well-being  of  fociety.  He  undertook  to  reform 
the  courts  of  juftice,  and  to  put  a  ftop  to  the  ufurpa- 
tion  of  noble  titles,  which  it  feems  was  then  very 
common  in  France.  In  the  former  of  thefe  attempts 
he  failed,  in  the  latter  he  fucceeded. 

In  .  (160,  he  was  made  fecretary  of  flate,  and  en- 
trufted  with  the  management  of  affairs  relating  to  the 
fea ;  and  his  performances  in  this  province  were  an- 
fwerable  to  the  confidence  his  majefty  repofed  in  him. 
He  fupprefTed  feveral  (Sffices,  which  were  chargeable, 
but  ufelefs  ;  and  in  tlie  mean  time,  perceiving  the 
king's  zeal  for  the  extirpation  of  herefy,  he  fliut  up 
the  chamber  ii:ftituted  by  the  edicts  of  Paris  and  Roan. 
He  propofed  feveral  new  regulations  concerning  cri- 
minal courts,  and  was  extremely  fevcre  with  the  par- 
liament of  Thouloufe  for  obftruCting  the  meafures  he 
took  to  czrry  the  fame  into  execution.  His  main  de- 
fign in  reforming  the  tedious  methods  of  proceeding  at 
law,  was  to  give  the  people  more  leifure  to  apply  them- 
felves to  trading  ;  for  the  advancement  of  which  he 
procured  an  cdift,  to  ereft  a  general  infurance-ofHce 
at  Paris,  for  merchants,  &c.  In  1672,  he  was  made 
minifter  of  ftate  ;  for  how  bufied  foever  he  was  in  the 
regulation  of  public  affairs,  yet  he  i.evcr  neglected  liis 
own  or  his  family's  intereft  and  grandeur,  or  m.iflcd  any 
cppo'tuiiity  of  advancing  either.     He  had  been  mar- 
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ricd   m.any  years,  had  fons  and   daugliters  grown  up,   ColhoVi, 
all  of  which,  as  occafion  ferved,  he  took  care  to  marr\'  Cokheftpf. 
to  great   perfons.      For  though  he  had  no  reafon  to         ' 
doubt  of  his  mafter's  favour,  yet  he  wili.ly  fecured  his 
fortune  by  powerful  alliances.      However,  bufinefs  was 
certainly  Colbert's  natural  turn,  and  he  not  only  loved 
it,  but  was  very  impatient  to  be  interrupted  in  it,  as 
the  following  anecdote  may  fci"ve  to  fhow.      A  lady  of 
great  quality  was  one  day  urging  liin,  when  he  was  in 
the  height  of  his  power,  to  do  become  piece  of  fer- 
vice,    and   perceiving   him  inattentive    and    inflexible, 
threw  herfelf  at  his  feet,  in  the  prefer.ce  of  above     co 
perfons,   crj'ing,  "  I  beg  your  greatnefs,  ia  the  name 
of  God,  to  grant  me  tins  favour."      Upon  which  Col-  ' 
bert,    kneeling  down  over  againft.  her,  replied,   in  the 
fame  mournful  tone,   "  I  conjure  you,    madam,  in  the 
name  of  God,  not  to  diiturb  me." 

This  great  mit.ifter  died  of  tlie  flone,  September  6. 
1683,  inhis6sth  year,  leaving  behiid  him  fix  fo::s 
and  three  daughters.  He  was  of  a  middle  ftatnre,  ra- 
ther lean  than  fat.  His  mien  was  low  and  dcjefted, 
his  air  gloomy,  and  his  afpect  flern.  He  flopt  little, 
and  was  very  fober.  Though  naturally  four  and  mc- 
rofe,  he  knew  how  to  ac\  the  lover,  and  had  miftreffes. 
He  was  of  a  flow  conception,  but  f;-:ke  judici- 
oufly  of  every  thing  after  he  had  once  comprehended 
it.  He  underitood  bufin.-fs  perfectly  well,  and  he  pur- 
fued  it  xvith  unwearied  application.  Thus  he  filled 
the  moft  important  places  with  high  reputation  and 
credit  ;  and  his  influence  ditFufed  itfelf  through  ever\- 
part  of  the  government.  He  reflored  the  finances, 
the  navy,  the  commerce  ;  and  he  eredtcd  thofe  various 
works  of  art,  which  have  ever  fince  been  monuments 
of  his  talle  and  magnificence.  He  was  a  lover  of 
learning,  though  he  never  applied  to  it  himfelf ;  and 
therefore  conferred  donation?  and  penfions  upon  fcho- 
lars  in  other  coHntries,  while  he  ellablifhed  and  pro- 
tected academies  in  his  own.  He  invited  into  France 
painters,  ftatuaries,  mathematicians,  and  artiils  of  all 
kinds,  who  were  any  way  emir.ent,  thus  giving  new 
life  to  the  fciences,  and  making  them  flouviHi,  as  they 
did,  exceedingly.  Upon  the  whole,  he  was  a  wife,  ac- 
tive, generous-fpirited  minifter  ;  ever  attentive  to  the 
interefts  of  his  mafter,  the  happirefs  of  the  people,  the 
progrcfs  of  arts  and  manufactures,  and  in  fhoit  to 
every  thing  tliat  could  advance  the  credit  and  intercfl 
of  his  country.  He  was  a  pattern  for  all  minifters  of 
ftate  ;  and  ever)'  nation  may  wifli  themfelves  bleiTed 
with  a  Colbert. 

COLCHESTER,  the  chief  town  of  Effex,  is  plea- 
fantly  fituattd  upon  an  eminence,  gradually  rifiiig  on 
the  fouth  fide  of  the  river  Colne.  It  is  the  ancient 
Colonia  Camulodimum,  from  which  word,  Colcn'iu,  both 
the  town  and  tlie  river  Colne  received  tluir  names* 
The  Saxons  called  it  Colneceafter.  That  it  flouriThed 
under  the  Romans,  feveral  buildings  full  of  their  bricks, 
and  innumerable  quantities  of  coiu  dug  in  and  about 
it,  fully  evince.  In  the  year  176^,  a  curious  tcflel- 
lated  or  mofaic  pavement  was  found  in  a  garden  three  , 
feet  under  the  fuiface  of  the  earth.  The  emperor 
Conftantine  the  Great  was  borii  here,  his  mother  He- 
len being  daughter  of  Cool,  governor  or  king  of  this 
diftrift  under  the  Romans.  She  is  faid  to  have  found 
out  the  crofs  of  Cbrift  at  Jerufalem  ;  and  on  that  acy 
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Colchcfter  count  the  armcof  thistownarc  a  crofs  rcgulee  betwf en     dea.     It  was  frukfulin  poifonous  herbs,  a'ld  proJucL-J  Colcotliar, 
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three  ducal  coronets,  two  in  chief  and  one  in  bafe, 
I  the  coronet  in  bafe  pafTing  through  the  crofs. 
..  The  walls  of  the  town  are  ftill  tolerably  entire  on 
the  fouth,  ea!l,  and  weft  fides,  but  much  decayed  on 
the  north  fide;  they  are  generally  about  nine  feet 
thick.  By  a  ftatute  of  Henry  VIII.  thii  town  was 
made  th^fee  of  a  fufFragan  billiop. 

This  town  is  tl#  moil  noted  in  England  for  making 
of  baize ;  it  is  alfo  of  fpecial  note  for  candying  the 
eringo  roots,  and  for  oyllers. 

In  the  conclufion  of  the  cival  war  r648,  this  town 
fuflained  a  fcvere  fiege  of  !0  weeks  ;  and  the  befieged 
making  a  very  gallant  defence,  it  was  changed  into  a 
blockade-,  wherein  the  garrifon  and  inhabitants  fnfFer- 
cd  the  utmofl  extremity  of  hunger,  being  reduced  to 
the  neceffity  of  eating  horfc-flefh,  dogs,  and  cats,  and 
»'ere  at  laft  obliged  to  furrender  at  difcretion,  when 
tlieir  two  valiant  chief  officers,  .Sir  Charles  Luca?,  and 
Sir  George  Lifle,  were  fnot  under  tlie  callle  walls  in 
cold  blood.  Colchefter  is  a  borough  by  prefcription, 
ai.d  under  that  right  fends  two  members  to  parliament, 
all  their  charters  being  filcnt  on  that  head.  The 
•barter  was  renewed  in  l^fij.  The  town  is  now  go- 
rerncd  by  a  mayor,  recorder,  12  aldermen,  iSaflif- 
tant?,  18  common-council  men.  Quarter  fefliuns  are 
held  here  four  times  in  the  year. 

The  famous  abbey-gate  of  St  John  is  ftill  Handing, 
and  allowed  to  be  a  furprifiiig,  curious,  and  beautiful 
piece  of  Gothic  architeflure,  great  numbers  of  per- 
fons  coming  from  diftant  places  to  fee  it.  It  was 
built,  together  with  the  abbey,  in  1097  ;  and  Guido, 
ibeward  to  King  William  Rnfus,  laid  the  firft  ftone. 

St  Ann's  cliape',  ftanding  at  the  eaft  end  of  the 
town,  is  valuable  in  the  eftecm  of  antiquarians  as  a 
building  of  great  note  in  the  early  days  of  Chriftian- 
ity,  and  made  no  fraall  figure  in  hiftory  many  cen- 
turies paft.  It  is  ftill  pretty  entire.  St  Botoph's 
priory  was  founded  by  Ernulphus,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  I.  in  the  year  1  no.  It  was  demolifhed  in  the 
wars  of  Charles  I.  by  the  parliament  army  under  Sir 
Thomas  Fairfax.  The  ruins  flill  exhibit  a  beautiful 
flietch  of  ancient  mafonry,  much  admired  by  the 
lovers  of  antiquities.  The  caftle  is  ftill  pretty  entire, 
and  is  a  magniiicont  ftrufturc,  in  which  great  improve- 
ments have  qf  late  been  made.  Here  is  an  excellent 
and  valuable  library. 

The  markets,  which  are  on  Wednefday  and  Satur- 
day, are  very  well  fupplied  with  all  kinds  of  provi- 
iions.  There  are  no  fjwer  than  fix  diffenting  meet- 
ing houfes  in  this  town.  Colchefter  is  5 1  miles  from 
London,  and  22  ENE  of  Chelmsford.  It  had  16 
parifti  churches,  in  and  out  of  the  walls,  only  12  of 
which  are  now  ufcd,  the  reft  being  damaged  at  the 
^ege  in  1648.     E.  Lont;.  i.  c.  N.  Lat.  31.,  i;^. 

COLCHI  (Arrian,  Ptolemy),  a  town  of  the  Hi- 
ther India,  thought  to  be  Cochin,  on  the  coaft  of  Ma- 
labar ;  now  a  faftory  and  ftrong  fort  of  the  Diitch. 
E.  Long.  7  c.  o.  N.  Lat.  ic.  o. 

COLCHICUM,  MEADOW-SAFfRON.  ScC  BoTANY 
IniUx. 

COLCHIS,  a  conntiy  of  Alia,  at  the  fouth  of 
Afiatic  Sarn.alia,  eaft  of  tlic  Euxinefea,  nortli  of  Ar- 
menia, and  wift  of  Iberia.  It  is  famous  for  the  expe- 
dition of  the  Argonauts,  and  as  the  birth-place  of  Me« 


excellent  flax.     The  inhabitants  were  originally  Egyp. 
tians,  who  fettled  there  when  Sefoftris  king  of  Egypt 
extended  his  co.iqueftj  in  the  north. 

COLCOTIIAR,  the  fubftance  remaining  after  th<? 
diftilhition  or  calcination  of  martial  vitrol  or  fulph..tf 
of  iron.      SeeCHtMisTKY  Index, 

COLD,  in  a  relative  fenfc,  fignifies  the  fenfation 
produced  by  the  abftraftion  of  heat  from  the  body. 

The  nature  of  cold,  and  the  methods  of  producinj" 
it  artificially,  have  been  treated  of  under  the  article 
Chemistry,  to  which  we  refer  the  reader.- 

Great  degrees  of  cold  occur  naturally  in  many  part^ 
of  the  globe  in  the  winter-time.  In  the  winter  of 
1780,  Mr  Wilfon  of  Glafgow  obferved,  that  a  ther- 
mometer laid  on  the  fnow  funk  to  25°  below  o  ;  but 
this  was  only  for  a  fhort  time  ;  and  in  genera!  our  atr 
mofphera  does  not  admit  of  vciy  great  degrees  of  cold 
for  any  length  of  time.  In  1732,  the  thermometer  at 
Peterfburg  ftood  at  i8°  below  o  ;  and  in  1737,  when 
the  Fiench  academicians  wintered  at  the  north  polar 
circle,  or  near  it,  the  thermometer  funk  to  33°  below 
C  ;  and  in  the  Afiatic  and  American  continent,  ftill 
greater  degrees  of  cold  are  very  common. 

The  effefts  of  thefe  extreme  degrees  of  cold  are 
very  furprlfing.  Trees  are  bnrft,  rockj  rent,  and  ri- 
vers  and  lakes  frozen  fevera!  feet  deep  ;  metallic  fub- 
ftar.ces  blifter  the  flcin  like  red-hot  iron;  the  air,  when 
drawn  in  by  refpiration,  hurts  the  lungs,  and  excites  a 
cough  :  even  the  effefts  of  fire  in  a  great  meafur-? 
feem  to  ceafc  ;  and  it  is  obferved,  that  though  metak 
are  kept  for  a  confidcrable  time  before  a  ftrong  fire, 
they  will  ftill  freeze  water  when  thro'.vn  upon  them. 
When  the  French  mathematicians  wintered  at  Tornco 
in  Lapland,  the  external  air,  when  fuddenly  admitted 
into  their  rooms,  converted  the  moifture  of  the  air 
into  whirls  of  fnow ;  their  breafts  feemed  to  be 
rent  when  they  breathed  it,  and  the  contaft  of  it 
was  intolerable  to  their  bodies  ;  and  the  alcohol, 
which  had  not  been  highly  retlified,  burll  fome  of 
their  thermometers  by  the  copgelation  of  the  aqueous 
part. 

Extreme  cold  very  often  proves  fatal  to  animals  in 
thofe  countries  where  the  winters  are  very  fevere  ;  and 
thus  70CO  Swedes  periftied  at  once  in  attempting  to 
pafs  the  mountains  which  divide  Norway  from  Sweden. 
It  is  not  ncceffary,  indeed,  that  the  cold,  in  order  to 
prove  fatal  to  the  human  life,  ftiould  be  fo  very  intenfe 
as  has  been  juft  mentioned.  There  is  only  requifite  a 
degree  fomewhat  below  32°  of  Fahrenheit,  accompa- 
nied with  fnow  or  hail,  from  which  ilieher  cannot  be 
obtained.  The  fnow  which  falls  upon  the  clothes,  or 
the  uncovered  parts  of  the  bodv,  then  ir.elts,  arjd  by 
a  continual  evaporation  carries  oft  the  animal  heat  to 
fuch  a  degree,  that  a  fufficient  quantity  is  not  left  for 
the  fupport  of  life.  In  fuch  cafes,  the  perfon  firft  feels 
himfclf  extremely  chill  and  uneafy  ;  he  begins  to  turn 
liftlefs,  unwilling  to  walk  or  life  exercife  to  keep  him- 
felf  warm  ;  and  at  laft  turns  drowfy,  fits  down  to  re- 
fi'cfti  himfelf  with  fleep,  but  wakes  no  more.  An  in- 
ftance  of  this  was  feen  npt  many  years  ago  at  Terra 
del  Fuego,  where  Dr  Solander,  with  fome  others,  ha- 
ving taken  an  excurfion  up  the  country,  the  cold  was 
fo  intenfe,  that  one  i;f  their  number  died.  Tlie  Doc- 
tor himfelf,  though  he  had  wained  his  companions  of 
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the  iknger  of  flipping  in  tlir.l  fitiiation,  yet  c:)U)d  not 
be  previ-ntod  from  niakinjr  that  dangerous  cxperiraeiit 
himfeU" ;  ar.d  though  he  was  awaknied  with  all  pofiible 
expedition,  his  bodv  war,  fo  mucli  fiiriink.  iu  bulk,  that 
his  fliocs  fell  off  hL>  feet,  and  it  was  with  the  iitnioll 
difficulty  that  lie  was  recovered. 

In  tiiofe  parts  of  the  world  where  vaft  maffes  of  ice 
are  produced,  t!ie  accumulation  of  it,  by  abforbing  the 
heat  of  the  atrr.ofphere,  occarion3  an  abfolute  fterility 
ill  the  adjac«;!it  countries,  as  is  particularly  the  cafe 
^•ith  the  iiland  of  Iceland,  v/'acre  the  vafl  collections 
cf  ice  fldatino-  out  from  the  Northern  ocean,  and 
ilopped  on  that  coau,  are  fometimcs  feveral  years  in 
thawing-.  Indeed,  where  great  quantities  cf  ice  are 
colleited,  it  would  feem  to  have  a  power  like  fire, 
both  angiiientiiig  its  own  cold  and  that  of  the  adja- 
cent bo'l'.es.  An  inicance  of  this  is  related  under  the 
srticle  Evaporation,  in  Mr  Wedgewood's  expcii- 
ment,  where  the  true  caufe  of  this  phe.ijicenon  is  alfo 
poir.lcd  out.  .' 

Cold,  in  Mcdk-'wi.     See  Medicine  I.iJ.x. 

Cold.     See  Farriery  Index. 

COLDENIA.     Sie  Botany  Jntlcx. 

COLDIKGHAM,  fuppofed  to  be  the  Colonia  of 
Ptolemy,  and  c.dkd  by  Bede  the  city  Coldan*  and  of 
Colud  (Coludiim),  litiiated  on  the  borders  of  Scot- 
Ian-^,  about  two  miles  from  Eyemouth,  was  a  place 
famou?  many  ages  ago  for  its  convent.  This  .vas  the 
oldeft  nunntry  in  Scotland,  for  here  the  virgin-wife 
Etiieldreda  took  the  veil  in  67c  ;  but  by  the  ancient 
iiair.c  Cc'ur/iiln  it  Ihould  feem  tliat  it  had  before  been 
inhabited  by  the  religion.;  caHed  Ctiltlees.  In  S75  it 
was  dvftroycd  by  the  Dares,  but  its  name  rendered 
immoaal  bv  the  heroifra  i.f  its  nuns  ;  who,  to  pre- 
ferve  tliemfelves  inviolate  from  thofe  invaders,  cut  cfF 
their  lips  ai'd  nofes  ;  and  tlius  rendering  themlelvcs 
objefts  of  horror,  were,  with  their  abbefs  Ebba,  burnt 
in  the  monaflery  by  the  difappointed  lavages.  After 
this  it  lay  deferted  til!  the  yeal"  ;ct)8,  when  King 
Edgar  founded  on  its  fite.  a  ];riory  of  Benediftines  in 
honour  of  St  Cuthbert,  and  bellowed  it  on  tlie  monk 
of  Durham. 

Mr  Pennant's  defcription  of  the  black,  joyl:fs, 
iieathy  moor,  where  it -\vas  fiturted,  n»ight  be  fufficient 
to  guard  the  fair  iuhabitar.ts  of  the  nunnery  were  it 
ilill  fubfifting.  That  defcription,  however,  is  now  al- 
together inapplicable  :  The  whole  traCt,  five  miles 
over,  has  'been  fiuce,  improved,  and  conveitcd  into 
corn  fields  ;  the  cheerlef?  village  of  Old  Cambus  is  no 
more  ;  a  decent  inn  with  good  accomaiodaticns  has 
been  eftablifhed  at  a  convenient  diftance  ;  and  the  paf- 
fage  of  the  lleep  glen  called  the  Piafc,  wliich  termi- 
nates the  moor  on  tiie  roiid  towards  Edinburgh,  and 
was  formerly  the  tenor  of  travellers,  is  now  rendered 
fafe  and  eafy  by  means  of  a  bridge  extending  from  one 
tide  of  the  cliai'm  to  the  other. 

COLDINGUEN,  a  town  of  Denmark,  in  North 
Jutland,  and  dioccfe  jif  Ripen.  It  is  remarkable  for 
its  bridge,  over  which  pi'is  all  the  oxen  and  other 
cattle  that  go  from  Jutland  into  Germany,  wliich  brings 
in  a  confiderable  revenue  to  the  king.  It  is  fcated  on 
an  eminence,  in  a  pkafaiit  country  abounding  with 
game.     E.  Long.   9.  2c.  N.  Lat.  55.  35. 

COLD-Fihcu,  a  fpecies  of  Motacilla.    See  Or- 
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COLD-SHIRE  IRON,  that  which  is  brlule  when  Cold-lhin. 
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COLE,  William,  the  moft  famous  botaiiift  of  his 
time,  was  born  at  Adderbury  in  Oxfordiliire  about 
the  year  1626,  and  iludied  at  Merton  college  in  Ox- 
ford. He  at  length  removed  to  PuLiiey,  near  Lon- 
don ;  and  pubhlhed  "  The  Art  qf  S:mp!i:ig  ;  and  A- 
dam  in  Eden,  or  Nature's  Paradife."  Upotrthe  re- 
ftoration  of  King  Charles  II.  he  was  made  fecrctai-y 
to  Dr  Duppa,  bilhop  of  Winchefter  ;  but  died  two 
years  after,  aged  37. 

COLE-FISH,  a  fpecies  of  Gadus.  See  Ichthyo- 
logy Index. 

Cor.F.-Sivd,  the  feed  of  the  njp:i!  faliva,  or  long- 
rooted,  naiTow-Ieaved  rapa,  called  in  Engliih  na-vstv, 
and  reckoned  by  Linnasus  among  the  bralTicas,  or  cab- 
bage kind.      See  Brassica. 

This  plant  ii  cultivated  to  great  advantage  in  many- 
parts  o£  England,  on  account  of  the  rape  oil  exprefTed 
from  its  feeds.  The  praAice  of  fowing  it  was  firlE 
intrc-cnced  by  the  Germans  and  D  Jtchmen  who  drain- 
ed the  fen?  of  Lir.colnrtiire  ;  and  hence  the  notion 
hath  generally  prevailed,  that  it  will  thrive  only  Ln  a 
raarfliy  foil  ;  but  this  is  now  found  to  be  a  miilake.  lo 
preparing  the  land  which  is  to  receive  it,  care  mull 
be  taken  to  plow  it  iu  May,  and  agsin  about  mid- 
fummer,  making  the  ground  as  fine  and  even  as  pof- 
fible.  It  is  to  be  fown  the  very  day  of  the  lail  plow- 
ing, about  a  gallon  on  an  acre.  In  the  months  of  Ja- 
nuary, February,  ar.d  March,  it  affords  very  good  food 
for  cattle,  and  will  fprout  again  when  cut ;  after  which, 
it  is  excellent  r.ouriftimcnt  for  flieep.  Afttr  all,  if  it 
is  not  too  clofciy  fed,  it  will  bear  feed  againfl  next 
July.  The  fajne  caution,  however,  is  requi'lte  with 
thia  food  as  with  clover,  till  cattle  are  accnflomed  to 
it,  othervvife  it  is  apttofwell  them.  \A  hen  this  plant 
is  cultivated  folely  with  a.  view  to  the  feed,  it  mull 
be  fov.n  on  deep  ftrong  land  without  dung,  and  mull 
be  furcercd  to  Hand  till  one-half  of  the  feeds  at  lead 
are  turned  brown  ;  which,  according  to  the  feafpns, 
will  be  fometimes  fooner,  fometimes  latei\  In  this  Hale 
it  is  to  be  cut  in  the  fame  manner  and-  with  the  fam.e 
care  as  v.'heat  ;  and  every  handful  as  it  is  cut  is  to  be 
regularly  ranged  on  flieets,  that  it  may  dry  leifurely 
in  the  fjn,  which  will  commonly  be  in  a  icrt:iight  ; 
after  which  it  is  to  be  carefully  tlirelhed  out,  and  car. 
ried  10  the  mill  for  cxprefiing  the  oil..  The  produce 
of  cole-feed  is  generally  Irom  five  to  eight  quarters 
en  an  acre  ;  and  is  commonly  fold  at  3os.  per  quar- 
ter. 

COLEOFTERA,  or  beetle,  the  name  of  Lin. 
nxus's  firll  order  of  inftits.   See  Entomology  Index. 

COLEWORT.     See  Brassica. 

COLERAIN,  a  large  town  of  Ireland,  Li  the 
county  of  Londonderry  and  province  of  Ulller  ;  feated 
on  the  river  Binn,  for  miles  fouth  of  the  ocean,  in 
W.  Long.  7.  2.  N.  Lat.  ^y.  ic.  It  was  fonnerly  a 
place'  of  great  conlideration,  being  the  chief  tov;n  qf  a 
county  crcdted  by  Sir  John  Periot,  during  his  govern- 
ment of  Iivlar.u  ;  whereas  it  is  nov/  only  the  head  of 
one  of  the  baroiii-es  in  the  county  01  Londonderry  ; 
but  it  is  Hill  a  corporation,  and  lends  two  menjbert 
to  parliamciit.  It  is  of  a  tolerable  fi/e,  aiKl  very  ele- 
gantly built.  Tlie  port  is  very  indifTcrent,  occafioned 
by  the  exttetnc  rajiidity  of  the  river,  which  repels  die 
K  k  2  tide. 
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tide,  and  makes  the  coming  up  to  tTio  town  difficult  ; 
fo  that  it  has  but  little  trade,  and  might  perhaps  have 
lefs,  if  it  wa?  not  for  tlv;  valuable  falmon-fuhery,  which 
amounts  to  fonie  thoufand  pounds  a-year.  If  the  na- 
rio-ation  of  the  Bann  could  be  opened,  which  is  total- 
ly obflcufted  by  a  ridge  of  rocks,  it  would  quickly 
change  the  face  of  things. ;  for  then,  by  the  help  of 
thi?  river,  and  the  Newry  canal,  there  would  be  a  di- 
reft  communication  acrofs  the  kingdom,  and,  with  the 
affiftance  of  the  Black -water  river,  which  likewife  falls 
into  Lough  Nfagh,  ahnoft  all  the  counties  of  the  pro- 
vince of  tJlftor  might  have  a  correfpondence  with  each 
ether  by  water-carriuf^-c,  to  their  reciprocal  and  very 
gieat  emoluinent 

COLES,  Elish  A,  author  of  the  well  known  Latin 
and  Englifh  di-.lionary,  was  born  in  NorthamptonOiire 
about  the  year  1640  ;  and  was  entered  of  Magdalene 
College  Oxford,  which  he  left  without  taking  a  de- 
gree ;  and  taught  Latin  to  young  people,  and  Englifh 
to  foreigners,  in  London,  about  the  year  -.663.  He 
afterwards  became  an  uiherin  Mcrchant-taylors  fcbool ; 
but  for  fome  great  fault,  nowhere  exprefsly  mention- 
ed, he  was  forced  to  withdraw  to  Ireland,  wiience  he 
never  returned.  He  was,  however,  a  good  critic  in 
the  Enghfh  and  Latin  tongues  ;  and  wrote  feveral  ufe- 
£ul  books  of  inftruftion  in  his  profelTion. 

COLET,  John,  dean  of  St  Paul's,  the  fon  of  Hen- 
ry Colet  knight,  was  born  in  London  in  the  year  1466. 
His  educatioH  began  in  St  Anthony'a  fchool  in  that 
city,  from  whence,  in  I4'^3,'  he  was  fenl  to  Oxford, 
and  probably  to  Magdalene  college.  After  feven  years 
ftudy  of  logic  and  pliilofophy,  he  took  his  degrees  in 
arts.  About  the  year  140-!,  Mr  Colet  went  to  Paris 
and  thence  to  Italy,  probably  with  a  defign  to  improve 
himfelf  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  which  at 
this  time  were  imperfedlly  taught  in  our  univeriities. 
On  his  return  to  England  in  1 497,  he  took  orders  ;  and 
returned  to  Oxford,  where  he  read  leftures  gratis,  on 
the  epiflles  of  St  Paul.  At  this  time  he  pofleffed  tlie 
reftory  of  St  Dennington  in  Suffolk,  to  which  he  had 
been  infliiuted  at  the  age  of  to.  He  was  alio  pre- 
bendary of  York,  and  canon  of  St  Martin's  le  Grand 
in  London.  In  t  i0  2  he  became  prebendaiy  of  Sarum  ; 
]>rebendary  of  St  Paul's  in  i  50  ^  ;  and  immediately  af- 
ter dean  of  that  cathedral,  having  previoufly  taken 
the  degree  of  doiSlor  of  diN-inity.  He  was  no  fooner 
raifed  to  this  dignity,  than  he  introduced  the  prattice 
of  preaching  and  expounding  tlie  fcriptures  ;  and  foon 
.-ifter  cllablifhed  a  perpetual  divinity  leffajre  in  St  Paul's 
church,  three  days  in  every  week;  an  inftitution  which 
rradually  made  way  for  the  reformation.  About  the 
year  i  irc8.  Dean  Colet  formed  his  plan  for  the  foun- 
dation of  St  Paul's  fchool,  which  he  completed  in  i  5 1  2, 
and  endowed  with  eflates  to  the  amount  of  i  22I.  and 
upwards,  Tlie  celebrated  grammarian,  William  Lyle, 
was  his  firft  mafter,  and  the  company  of  mercers  were 
appointed  trnftces.  The  dean's  notions  of  religion 
were  fo  much  more  rational  than  thofe  of  his  contem- 
porary priefts,  that  they  deemed  him  litl-s  better  than 
a  hen  tic  ;  and  on  that  account  he  was  fo  frequently 
moletled,  that  he  at  laft  determined  to  fpend  the  reft 
of  his  days  in  peaceful  retirement.  With  this  inten- 
tion he  built  a  houfe  near  the  palace  of  Richmond  ; 
but,  being  f^ized  with  the  fwcating  ficknefs,  he  died 
in  ijip)  in  the  53d  year  of  his  age.     He  was  buried 


on  the  foutli  fide  of  the  choir  of  St  Paul's  ;  and  a. 
itone  was  laid  over  his  grave,  with  no  other  infcriptiou 
than  his  name  Bofides  the  preferments  above  men- 
tioiied,  he  was  rector  of  the  guild  of  Jefus  at  .St 
Paul's,  and  chaplain  to  King  Henry  VIII.  D?an  Co- 
let,  though  a  Papiil,  was  an  enemy  to  the  grofs  fuper- 
ftitions  of  the  church  of  Rome.  He  difapproved  au- 
ricular confciTion,  the  celibacy  of  the  priefls,  and  fuch 
other  ridiculous  tenets  and  ceremonies  as  have  ever 
been  condemned  by  men  of  found  underflanding  in 
every  age  and  country.  Rewrote,  i.  Ru  Jhnenta  gram- 
malices.  2.  The  conflruftion  of  the  eight  parts  of 
fpeech,  3.  Daily  devotions.  4.  Efijlol^  ad  Era/mum. 
9.  Several  fermons  :  and  other  v/oiks  which  Hill  re- 
mai*i  in  niaaufcript. 

COLIBERTS  (  Co/il/erti),  in  haw,  wei"e  tenants  in 
foccage,  :uid  particularly  fuch  villeins  as  were  manu- 
mitted or  made  freemen.  But  they  had  not  an  abfo- 
Inte  freedom  ;  for  tl-.ough  they  were  better  than  fer- 
vants,  yet  they  had  fup^rior  lords  to  whom  they  paid 
certain  duties,  and  in  that  refpeft  might  be  called  fer- 
vants,  though  they  were  of  middle  condition  betweea 
freemen  and  fervants. 

COLIC,  a  fevere  pain  in  the  lower  venter,  fo  call- 
ed becaufe  the  colon  was  formerly  fuppofed  to  be  tlie 
partaffetted.     See  Medic iNE-/n(/c.-«. 

Colic,  in  Farriery,      See  Farrikry  Index. 

COLIGNI,  Ga&pard  de,  admiral  of  France,  waj 
born  in  1516.  He  lignalized  himfelf  in  his  youth,  in 
the  reigns  of  Francis  I.  and  Henry  II.  and  was  made 
colonel  of  infantry  and  admiral  of  France  in  t  ,52. 
Henry  II.  employed  him  in  the  mod  important  affairs  ; 
but  after  the  death  of  that  prince,  he  embraced  the  re- 
formed religion,  aad  became  the  chief  of  tlie  Prote- 
flant  party :  he  ftrongly  oppofed  the  houfe  of  Guife, 
and  rendered  this  oppolttiou  fo  powerful,  that  it  was 
thought  he  would  have  overturned  the  French  go- 
vernment. On  the  peace  made  after  the  battles  of 
Jarnac  and  Montcontour,  Charles  IX.  deluded  Coligni 
into  fecurity  by  his  deceitfid  favours  ;  and  though  he 
recovered  one  attempt  on  his  life,  when  he  attended 
the  nuptials  of  the  prince  of  Navarre,  yet  he  was  in- 
cluded in  the  dreadful  maffacre  of  the  Protetlaots  on 
St  Bartholomew's  day  1^72,  and  liis  body  treated  with 
wanton  brutality  by  a  mlfguided  Popilh  populace. 

COL  I  MA,  a  fea-port  town  of  M.-xlco  in  North 
America,  aud  capital  of  a  fertile  valley  of  the  fame 
name.  It  is  feated  at  the  mouth  of  a  river,  in  W. 
Long.  I ;  <.).  6.  N.  Lat.  iS.   ;o. 

COLlOURE,  a  fmall,  but  ancient  and  f^rong  town 
of  France,  in  Rouiillon,  feated  at  the  foot  of  tlie  Py- 
renean  mountains,  with  a  fmall  harbour.  E.  Long. 
3.  10.  N.  Lat.  43.  24. 

COLIR,  an  ofBcerin  China,  who  may  properly  be 
called  an  inl'peftor,  having  an  eye  over  what  paffes  in* 
every  court  or  tribunal  of  the  empire.  In  order  to 
render  him  impartial,  he  is  kept  independent,  by 
having  his  poll  for  life.  The  power  of  the  collrs  is 
fuch,  that  they  make  even  the  princes  of  the  blood 
tremble. 

COLISEUM,  or  CoLis-cuM,  in  the  ancient  archi. 
tefture,  an  oval  amphitheatre,  fjuilt  at  Rome  by  Vef- 
pafian,  in  the  place  where  flood  the  bafon  of  N -ro's 
gilded  houfe.  The  word  is  torined  from  coiojaum  on 
account  of  the  eololTus  of  Nero  that  ftood  near  it ; 
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CoHan*  or,  according  to  Nardini,  from  the  Italian  califeo.  In 
this  were  piacc-d  ilaLu-s,  reprefe-.uiiig  al!  the  prjvir.ces 
of  the  empire  ;  in  the  nii-ldle  whereof  llcod  that  of 
Rome,  holding  a  golden  apple  iii  her  ha.id.  The  fame 
term,  colifcum,  is  alfo  given  to  another  amphitheatre  ot 
the  emperor  Severus.  L.  thcfe  colifea  were  rcpre- 
fcnted  ^ames,  and  combats  of  uen  and  wild  beails ; 
bu:  there  is  now  little  remaining  of  cither  of  them, 
time  and  war  having  rediiccd  them  to  ruins. 

COLLAERT,  Adrian,  an  eminent  engraver  who 
flonrlfiud  about  i  i;^~,  waa  bom  at  A'ltiv.rp.  After 
having  learned  in  his  o'vn  couutiy  the  firll  principles 
»f  engiaving,  he  went  to  Italy,  where  ne  refided  fome 
time  to  perftct  himfeli  in  drawing.  He  wrought  en- 
tirelj'  with  the  graver,  in  a  firm  neat  ftyle,  but  rather 
ftiff  and  dry.  The  vaft  number  of  plates  executed  by 
his  hand  fufhciently  evince  thi.-  facility  with  which  he 
engraved  ;  and  thou^rh  exceedingly  neat,  yet  they  are 
fcldom  highly  finilhed. 

CoLLAERT,  Hant  or  John,  fon  to  the  foregoing, 
was  alfo  an  excellent  artill.  He  drew  and  engraved 
exaftlv  in  the  ftyle  of  his  father,  and  was  in  every 
refpeft  equal  to  him  in  merit.  He  ir.iift  have  been 
very  old  when  he  died  ;  for  his  prints  are  dated  from 
15  ;  ^  to  1622.  He  afiifted  his  father  in  all  his  great 
works,  and  engraved  befides  a  prodigious  number  of 
plates  of  various  fubjefts.  One  of  his  bell  prints  is 
Mnfis  Jirik'mg  the  rock,  a  large  print,  len^thwife,  from 
iambcrt  Lombard.  A  great  number  of  finall  figures 
are  introduced  into  this  print ;  and  they  arc  admirably 
well  executed  :  the  heads  are  fine,  and  the  drawing 
very  correct. 

COLLAR,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  fort  of  chain  put 
generally  round  the  neck  of  flaves  that  had  run  away, 
after  they  were  taken,  with  an  infcriptioi;  round  it,  in- 
timating their  being  deferters,  and  requiring  their  be- 
ing rcftored  to  their  proper  owners,  &c. 

CoLLAU,  in  a  more  modern  fcnfe,  an  ornament  con- 
fift;  !g  of  a  chain  of  gold,  enamelled,  frequently  £et 
with  ciphers  or  other  devices,  with  the  badge  of  the 
order  hanging  at  the  botton(,  wore  by  the  knights  of 
fevt-ral  military  orders  over  their  fhoulders,  on  the 
mantle,  and  its  f  .jure  drawn  round  their  armories. 

Thus,  the  collar  of  the  order  of  the  garter  confifts 
of  S.  S.  with  rofes  enamelled  red,  witiiin  a  garter  en- 
amelled blue,  and  the  George  at  the  bottom. 

Lord  Mayor'i  Collah  is  more  ufually  called  chain. 
See  Chain. 

Kmghls  of  the  Cor. la?-,  a  militaiy  order  in  the  re- 
public of  Venice,  called  alfo  the  order  of  St  Mark,  or 
th'.'  medal.  It  is  the  doge  and  the  fenate  that  confer 
this  order ;  the  knights  bear  no  particular  habit,  only 
the  collar,  which  the  doge  puts  around  their  neck, 
with  a  medal,  wherein  is  reprefeuted  the  winged  lion 
of  the  republic- 

CoLL/iR  of  a  Draught-horft,  a  part  of  harncfs  made 
of  leather  and  canvas,  and  Huffed  with  draw  or  wool, 
to  be  put  about  the  horfe's  neck. 

COLLAR.\GE,  a  tax  or  fine  laid  for  the  collars 
of  wine-drawing  horfes. 

COLLATERAL,  any  thing,  place,  country,  &c. 
fituated  by  the  fide  of  another. 

CoLLATERiL,  in  genealogy,  thofe  relations  which 
proceed  from  the  fame  ftock,  but  not  in  the  fame  line 
of  afceodants  or  defcendants,  but  beingi  as  it  werci  afide 
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of  each  oth?r.     T^u';,  ur.clos,  units,  neph"W8,  nreces,  Co'Uteril 
and  coufinf,  are  colLu-nJs,  or  in  the  fa.iie  collateral       ,,' 
line:  thofe  in  a  higher  degree,  a.id  nearer  the  common         '''''"•^ 
root,  reprefcnt  a  kind  of  paternity  with  regard  to  thofe         ' 
more  remote-     See  Consaxguinitv. 

Collateral  Succfjhn.  When  a  defunft,  for  want 
of  heirs  defcended  of  himfelf,  is  fucceeded  in  his  eftate 
by  a  brother  or  filler,  or  their  dcfcendants,  the  eftate 
is  faid  to  have  gone  to  collateral  helrt. 

COLLATIA,  in  jln.irnt  Geography,  a  town  of  the 
Sabines,  thought  to  be  dillant  between  four  or  live 
miles  from  Rome  to  the  eaft;  fituated  on  an  eminence 
(Virgil).  Of  this  place  was  Tarquinius  CoUatinus^ 
married  to  Lucrotia,  raviflicd  by.  Sextus  Tarquinius 
(  Livy) ;  fituated  on  this  or  on  the  left  fide  of  the  Anip 
(Pliiy).  Extant  in  Cicero's  time,  but  in  Strabo's 
day  only  a  village  ;  now  no  trace  of  it  remains. — A- 
nother  fuppol-d  Colhitla  of  Apulia,  near  Mount  Gar- 
ganus,  becaufe  I'liny  me.iLions  the  Collatini  in  Apulia, 
and  Ftor.tinus  tlie  Ager  Collatinus. 

COLLATINA  porta,  a  gate  of  Rome,  at  the 
CoUis  Hortulorum,  afterwards  called  Pinciana,  from' 
the  Pincii,  a  noble  family.  Its  name  Collat'ina  is  from 
Colijttn,  to  the  right  of  which  was  the  Via  Collatina, 
which  led  to  that  town. 

COLLINA;  a  gate  of  Rome  at  the  CoUis  Ouiri- 
nalls,  not  fir  from  the  temple  of  Venus  Erycina  (Ovid)  ; 
called  alfo  Salaria,  bccaup?  the  Sabines  canied  their 
fait  through  it  (Tacitus).      Now  Salaro. 

COLLATION,  in  the  canon  law,  the  giving  or 
beftowing  of  a  benefice  on  a  clergyman  by  a  bilhop, 
who  has  it  in  his  own  gift  or  patronage.  It  differs 
from  intlitntion  in  this,  that  inHitution  is  perfcrmed 
by  the  bifliop,  upon  the  prcfentation  of  another  ;  and 
collation  is  his  own  gift  of  prefenlation  ;  and  it  dif- 
fers from  a  common  prefentation,  as  it  is  the  giving 
of  the  church  to  the  perfon,  and  prefentation  is  the 
giving  or  offering  of  the  perfon  to  the  church.  But 
collation  fupplics  the  place  of  prefentation  and  infti- 
tution,  and  amounts  to  the  fame  as  inflitution  where 
the  bilhop  is  both  patron  and  ordinary.  Anciently  the 
right  of  prefentation  to  all  churches  wa;  in  the  bi- 
fliop ;  and  now  if  the  patron  negl.iSs  to  prefent  to  a 
churcii,  this  right  returns  to  the  bifhop  by  collation. 
If  tiie  bifnop  neglecls  to  collate  within  fix  months  after 
the  eLapfe  of  the  patron,  then  the  archbifhop  hath  a 
right  to  do  it ;  and  if  the  archbifhop  negleiSts,  then  it 
devolves  to  the  king  ;  the  one  as  fuperior,  to  fupply 
the  defefts  of  bifliops,  the  other  as  fupremc,  to  fupply - 
all  defefts  of  government. 

Collation,  in  common  law,  the  comparifon  or 
prefentation  of  a  copy  to  its  original,  to  fee  whether 
or  not  it  be  conformable  ;  or  the  report  or  acl  of  the 
ofEcer  who  made  the  comparifon.  A  collated  a£l  is 
equivalent  to  its  original,  provided  all  the  parties  con- 
cerned were  prcfent  at  the  collation. 

Collation,  in  Scots  Lo'-m,  that  right  which  an  heir 
has  of  throwing  the  whole  heritable  and  moveable 
eflates  of  the  deccafed  into  one  mafs,  and  fliaring  it 
equally  with  the  others  in  the  fame  degree  of  kindred, 
when  he  thinks  fuch  fharc  will  be  more  than  the  value 
of  the  heritage  to  which  he  had  an  cxclufive  title. 

Collation  is  alfo  ufed  among  the  Romanifts  for 
the  meal  or  rcpaft  made  on  a  fall-day.  in  lieu  of  a  fup- 
per.     Ooly  fruits  arc  allowed  in  a  collatioii:  F.  Lobi< 

neau. 
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* 
neau  obferve?,  that  aicieiitly  there  v.'as  not  allowed 

cvvfn  l)rencl  in  the  collations  in  Lent,  nor  any  thing  _ 
,  befide  a  few  comfits  and  dried  herb'3  and  fruits;  which 
o-.!ftcr.i,  he  adds,  obtained  till  the  year  1513.  Cardi- 
nal Humbert  obferviJ^s  farther,  that  in  the  middle  of 
t4ie  1  ith  ccntnry  there  were  no  collations  at  all  allow- 
ed in  the  Lstin  church  in  the  time  of  Lent ;  and  that 
tiie  cnftom  of  collations  was  borrowed  from  the  Greeks, 
who  themfelves  did  not  take  it  up  tiU'about  the  i  ith 
century. 

Collation  is  alfo  popularly  ufed  for  a  repaft  be- 
tween meals,  particularly  between  dinner  and  fupper. 
The  word  collation,  in  this  lenfe,  Du  Cange  derives 
from  eoHocui'io,  "  conference,"  and  m-aintaiiia,  that  ovi- 
ginally  collation  was  only  a  conference,  or  couverfation 
on  fubjefts  of  piety,  held  on  fall -days  in  monafteries  ; 
but  that,  by  degrees,  the  cuilom  was  introduce!  of 
bringing  in  a  few  refreflim.ente  ;  and  that  by  the  cx- 
ccITes  to  which  thofe  fbber  repafts  were  at  length  car- 
ried, the  name  of  the  abufe  was  retained,  but  that  of 
th.e  tiring  lotl. 

CoLiATioK  of  Seals,  denotes  one  feal  fet  on  the  fame 
label,  on  the  reverfe  of  another. 

COLLEAGUE,  a  partner  or  alTociate  in  the  fame 
ofRee  or  magiflratnre.     See  Adjunct. 

COLLECT,  Collection,  a  voluntary  gathering 
of  money,  for  fome  pious  or  charitabL'  purpoi'e.  Some 
fay,  the  name  coIleB,  or  colhSion,  vtm  ufed,  l>y  reafon 
thofe  gatherings  .were  anciently  made  on  the  days  of 
colIeSs,  and  in  coUc3s,  i.  e.  in  afTemblies  of  Chriftians  ; 
but,  more  probably,  qtua  colllgebntur  pec'/inia. 

Collect,  is  fometimes  alfo  uied  for  a  tax,  or  impo- 
fition,  raifed  by  a  prince  for  any  pious  dt'fign.  Thus, 
hiftories  fay,  that  in  j  166,  the  king  of  England  com- 
ing into  Normandy,  appointed  a  colleft  for  the  relief 
of  the  holy  land,  at  the  defire  and  after  the  example  of 
the  king  of  France.     See  Croisade. 

Collect,  in  the  liturgy  of  the  church  of  England, 
■and  the  mafs  of  the  RomaniiU,  den^»tes  a  prayer  ac- 
commodated to  any  particular  day,  occafion,  or  the 
like.     See  Liturgy  and  Mass. 

In  the  general,  all  the  prayers  in  each  ofEce  are 
called  coI!e8s  ;  either  becaufe  the  pricft  fpeaks  in  the 
name  of  the  whole  affembly,  whofe  fentiir.ents  and  de- 
iires  he  fnms  up  by  the  word  oremus,  "  let  us  prav," 
as  is  obferved  by  Pope  Innocent  III.  or,  becaufe  thofe 
prayers  are  ofF^cd  when  the  people  are  affembled  to- 
gether, which  is  the  opinion  of  Pamelius  on  Tcrtul- 
iian. 

The  congregatiij.i  itfelf  is  in  fome  ancient  authors 
called  coUeB.  The  popes  Gelafius  and  Gregory  are 
faid  to  have  been  the  firil  who  eftablifhcd  coUecls.  De- 
fpcnec,  a  doftor  of  the  faculty  of  Paris,  has  an  ex- 
prefs  treatiie  on  collech,  their  origin,  antiquity,  au- 
-thors,  &c. 

COLLECTIVE,  among  grammarians,  a  term  ap- 
plied to  a  noun  cxpieffing  a  multitude,  though  itfelf  be 
only  fipgiilar ;  as  an  army,  company,  troop,  &c.  cal- 
led collcdive  ncvns. 

COLLECTOR,  in  general,  denotes  a  pcrfon  who 
gets  or  brings  together  things  formerly  difperfed  and 
feparatcd.     Hence, 

Collector,  in  matters  of  civil  polity,  is  a  perfon 
■appointed  by  the  coramiiHouers  of  any  duty,  the  inha- 
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bitants  of  a  parilli,   &c.  to  raife  or  gather  any  kind  of 
tax. 

Collector,  among  totanifts,   one  who  gets  toge- ^ 
thcr  as  many  plants  as  he  can,  without  fludyir.g  bota- 
ny in  a  fcientilicr.lrp.nnr.er. 

COLLEGATORY,  in  the  Civil  La-w,  n  perfon 
who  has  a  legacy  left  him  in  common  witli  one  or  more 
otiicr  perf.ins. 

COLLEGE,  an  ademblage  of  fcvei-al  bodies  or  fo- 
cietics,  or  of  feveral  perfons- into  o.ic  fociety. 

Colhge,  among  the  R.oman,~,  fcrved  indifFcrcntlj' 
for  thole  einployed  in  tlie  offices  of  religior,  of  go- 
vernment, the  liberal  and  even  mech^mical  arts  and 
trades  ;  lo  tliat,  witii  them,  the  word  lignifii-d  v.-liat 
we  call  a  corporation  or  company. 

In  the  Roman  empire,  the.e  were  not  only  the  col- 
lege of  augurs,  and  the  college  tf  cap'dolitii,  i.  e.  of  tliolc 
who  had  the  fuperintendence  of  the  capitoline  games  ; 
but  tlfo  colleges  of  artificers,  coUrgia  arlificum  ;  col- 
lege of  carpenters,  fubnccrum,  or  fijlroruvi  t'lgr.ario- 
rum  ;  of  potters,  Jigulortirn  ;  of  fouiidei  s,  tcrarlorum  ; 
the  college  of  lockliniths,  falrcrum  prrar'iorum  ;  ci 
engtueers  of  the  army,  I'lgnariorum  ;  of  bulcliers, 'Ai- 
niortim  ;  of  dendrophori,  (lemlrophorcrum  ;  of  ccntoua- 
ries,  cenlonnriorum  ;  of  miakerS  of  military  ca{qu«&,yij- 
gniiorum  ;  of  tent-makers,  tebernaeulariorum  :  of  ba- 
-  kers,  p'ljlorum ;  of  mulicians,  Ub'ic'innm,  &c.  Pin- 
tarch  obferves,  tlrat  it  was  Numa  who  firft  divided  the 
people  ii;to  colleges,  whith  he  did  to  the  end  th-at  each 
confulting  the  inttieilj  of  their  college,  wlicreby  tliey 
wtrc  divided  from  the  citizens  of  the  other  colleger, 
they  might  not  enter  into  any  general  confp'racy  a- 
gair.fl  the  public  repcfe. 

Each  of  thefe  colleges  had  diftinft  meeting  places  or 
halls ;  and  likewife,  in  imitation  of  llie  liate,  a  trea- 
fury  and  common  cheft,  a  regifter,  and  or:e  to  repre- 
f.'ut  them,  upon  public  occafions,  and  ai^ts  of  go^verr- 
ment.  Thefe  colleges  had  the  privilege  of  Tnauumit- 
ting  (laves,  of  being  legates,  and  making  by-laws  for 
their  own  body,  provided  they  did  nct^clu'li  with 
thofe  of  tiie  government. 

There  are  various  Colleges  on  foot  among  the  mo- 
derns,  founded  on  the  model  of  thofe  ot  the  ancicuts. 
Such  are  the  three  colleges  of  the  empire,  vi/.. 
.   ColLF.GE  of  Electors,  or  their  Dcpuli.s,  affcmbled  in 
the  diet  of  Ratilbon. 

Cor.LF.GF  of  Princes  ;  the  body  of  princes,  or  thcii" 
deputies  at  the  diet  of  Ratifbon. 

College  of  Cities,  is,  iu  like  manner,  the  body  of 
deputies  which  the  imperial  cities  fend  to  tl;e  diet. 

College  of  Cardinals,  or  the  Si'.cred  I  ollegk  ;  a 
body  compoled  of  the  three  orders  of  cardinals.  See 
Cardinals.     , 

College  is  alfo  ufcJ  for  a  public- place  endowed 
with  certain  revenues,  v.'here  the  levcral  parts  of  learn- 
ing are  taught. 

An  afiemblage  of  feveral  of  thefe  colleges  conilituter. 
an  U'.iivcHity.  Tiie  ercftioa  of  colleges  is  part  of  the 
royal  prerogntive,  and  not  to  be  done  without  the 
king's  licenle. 

The  eflablifhm.ent   of  colleges  or  univerfities  is  a 
remarkable   period   in  hteraQ-  hiftory.     The    fchools 
in    cathedrals    and     monallerics    confined    themfelves 
chiefly  to  the  teaching  of  grammen.     There  were  on- 
ly 
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ly  one  or  two  maftei-s  employed  in  that  ofBce.  But, 
'  in  colleges,  profeflTors  are  apyiointed  to  teach  all  tiie 
difi"ercnt  parts  of  fcience.  The  firft  obfcure  mention 
of  acadcinica!  de;]pves  ii  the  univerfity  of  Paris  (from 
which  the  other  univei-fities  in  Europe  have  borrowed 
moll  of  their  cufloms  and  inllitiitions),  occurs  A.  D. 

College  of  Civilians,  commonly  called  Doctors  Com- 
mons ;  a  college  founded  by  Dr  Harvey,  dean  of  the 
arches,  for  the  profeflbrs  of  tlie  civil  law  refiding  in 
London  ;  where  ufually,  likewife,  refide  the  judge  of 
the  arches,  court  of  Canterbuiy,  judge  of  the  admi- 
ralty, of  the  prerogative  court,  &c.  with  other  civi- 
lians ;  who  all  live,  as  to  diet  and  lodging,  in  a  col- 
legiate manner,  commoniiig  togedier  ;  whence  the  ap- 
pellation of  DoRors  Commons.  Their  houfe  being 
comfumed  in  tlie  great  file,  they  all  refided  at  Exeter- 
houfe  in  the  Strand  till  1672;  when  their  former  houfe 
was  rebuilt,  at  their  own  espence,  in  a  very  fplendid 
manner.  To  this  college  belong  34  proftors,  who 
make  themfelves  parties  for  their  clients,  manage  their 
caufes,  &:c. 

College  of  Phvftcians,  a  corporation  of  phyficians 
in  London,  who,  by  feverai  charters  and  acts  of  par- 
liament of  Henry  VIH.  and  his  fucceffors,  have  cer- 
tain privileges,  whereby  no  man,  though  a  graduate 
in  phyfic  of  any  univerfity,  may,  without  licenfe,  un- 
der the  faid  coUege-feal,  praftife  phyfic  in  or  within 
feven  miles  of  London  ;  with  power  to  adminifter 
oaths,  fine  and  imprifon  ofi'enders  in  that  and  feverai 
other  particulars  ;  to  fearch  the  apothecaries  (hops, 
&c.  in  and  about  London,  to  fee  if  their  drugs,  &c. 
be  wholcfome,  and  their  compofitions  according  to  the 
form  prefcribed  by  the  faid  college  in  their  difpenfa- 
torj\  By  the  faid  charter  they  are  alfo  freed  from  all 
troublefome  offices,  as  to  ferve  on  juries,  be  conftable, 
keep  watch,  provide  arms,  &c. 

The  focietv  had  anciently  a  college  in  Knight-rider- 
ftreet,  the  gift  of  Dr  Linacre,  phyfician  to  king  Hen- 
r\-  VIIL  Since  that  time  they  have  had  a  houfe 
built  them  by  the  famous  Dr  Harvey,  in  1652,  at  the 
end  of  Amen-corner,  which  he  endowed  with  his 
whole  inheritance  in  his  lifetime  ;  but  this  being  burnt 
in  the  great  fire  in  )  666,  a  new  one  was  ereited,  at 
the  expence  of  the  fellows,  in  Warwick-lane,  with  a 
noble  library,  given  partly  by  the  marquis  of  Dorche- 
fter,  and  partly  by  Sir  Theodore  Mayerne. 

Of  this  college  there  arc  at  prefent  a  prcfident,  four 
cenfors,  eight  eleftors,  a  regiller,  and  a  treafurer, 
chofcn  annually  in  October  ;  the  cenfors  have,  by 
charter,  power  to  furvey,  govern,  and  arreft,  all  phy- 
ficians, or  others  praftiltng  phyfic,  in  or  within  feven 
miles  of  London,  and  to  fine,  amerce,  and  imprifon 
them,  at  difcrction.  The  number  of  fellows  was  an- 
ciently thirty,  till  King  Charles  1\.  increafed  their 
number  to  forty;  and  King  James  IL  giving  them  a 
new  charter,  allowed  the  number  of  fellows  to  be 
enlarged  fo  as  not  to  exceed  fourfcore  ;  referving  to 
himfelf  and  fBcceflbri  the  power  of  placing  and  dif- 
placing  any  of  them  for  the  future. 

The  college  is  not  very  rigorous  in  afierting  their 
privileges  ;  there  being  a  great  number  of  phyficians, 
fome  of  very  good  abilities,  who  praAifc  in  London, 
&c.  without  their  licenfe,  and  are  connived  at  by  the 
college  ;  yet,   by  law,  if  any  perfon  not  exprcfsly  al- 
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lowed  to  praflife,  take  on  him  the  cure  of  any  difenfe,    Collegf. 
and  the  patient  die  under  his  hand,  it  is  deemed  felo-  ^— v— - 
nyin  the  praclifer.     In  1696,  the  college  made  a  fub-    , 
fcription,  to  the  num.ber  of  forty-two  of  their  mem- 
bers, to  fet  on  foot  a  difpenfatory  for  the  rehef  of  the 
fick  poor  :  fince  that  they  have  ereftsd  two  other  dif- 
penfatories. 

Edinburgh  College  of  Phxf.cians  was  erecled  on  the 
26th  November  1681.  The  defign  of  this  inllitution 
was,  to  prevent  the  abufes  daily  committed  by  foreign 
and  illitei-ate  impoftors,  quacks,  &c.  For  this  reafon, 
his  majcfty,  at  the  time  above  mentioned,  granted  let- 
ters patent  to  erect  into  a  body  corporate  and  politic, 
certain  phyficians  in  Edinburgh  and  their  fucceffors, 
by  the  title  of  "  the  Prefident  and  Pvoyal  College  of 
Phyficians  at  Edinburgh,"  with  power  to  choofe  an- 
nually a  council  of  feven,  one  wheiwif  to  be  prefident : 
thefe  are  to  eleft  a  treafurer,  clerk,  and  other  officers  ; 
to  have  a  common  feal  ;  to  fue  and  be  fued  ;  to  make 
laws  for  promoting  the  art  of  phyfic,  and  regulating 
the  praflice  thereof  within  the  city  of  Edinburglij 
town  of  Leith,  and  diftrifts  of  the  Canongatc,  Weft- 
port,  Pleafance,  and  Potterrow  :  through  all  which 
the  jurifdiftion  of  the  college  extends.  Throughout 
this  jurifdittion,  no  perfon  is  allowed  to  pradlife  pliy- 
fic,  without  a  warrant  from  the  college,  under  the  pe- 
nalty of  5I.  fterling  the  firft  month,  to  be  doubled 
monthly  afterwards  while  the  offence  is  continued  ; 
one-half  the  money  arifing  from  fuch  fines  to  go  to 
the  poor,  the  other  to  the  ufe  of  the  college.  They  are 
alfo  empowered  to  punilh  all  licentiates  in  phyfic  with- 
in the  above-mentioned  bounds,  for  faiJts  committed 
againft  the  inftitutio'  s  of  the  college ;  and  to  fine  them 
of  fums  not  exceeding  4CS.  On  fuch  occafions,  how- 
ever, they  muft  have  one  of  the  bailies  of  the  city  to 
fit  in  judgment  along  with  them,  otherwife  their  fen- 
tence  will  not  be  valid.  They  are  alfo  empowered  to 
fearch  and  infpeft  all  medicines  within  their  jurifdic- 
tion,  and  throw  out  into  the  ftreet  all  fuch  as  are  bad 
or  unwholefome.  That  they  may  the  better  attend 
th^ir  patients,  they  are  exempted  from  watching, 
warding,  and  ferving  on  jitries.  They  are,  however, 
reflrained  from  erefting  fchools  for  teaching  the  art  of 
phyfic,  or  conferring  degrees  on  any  perfon  qualified 
for  the  office  of  a  phyfician;  but  are  obliged  to  licenfe 
all  fuch  as  have  taken  their  degrees  in  any  other  uni- 
verfity, and  to  admit  as  honorary  members  all  the  pro- 
feffors  of  phyfic  in  the  reft  of  the  univerfities  of  Scot- 
land. Thefe  privileges  and  immunities  are  not,  how- 
ever, to  interfere  with  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
apothecary-furgeons,  in  their  practice  of  curing  wounds, 
contufions,  fraftures,  and  other  external  operations. 

Edinlurgh  College  of  Surgeons.  This  is  but  a  ve- 
ry late  inftitution,  by  which  the  furgeons  of  Edin- 
burgh are  incorporated  into  a  Royal  College,  and  au- 
thorized to  carry  into  execution  a  fcheme  for  making 
provifion  for  their  widows  and  children,  &c.  Tiiey 
have  alfo  the  privilege  of  examining  and  licenfing,  if 
found  qualified,  all  praftitioners  in  furgery  within  cer- 
tain bounds. 

College  of  Jnflice,  the  fupreme  civil  court  of  Scot- 
land ;  otherwife  called  Court  of  SeJJton,  or,  of  Couneil 
and  Sejfion.      See  Law  Index. 

Sion  College,  or  the  college  of  the  London  clergy  ; 
which  has  been  a  religious  houfe  time  out  of  mind, 
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'  Collsge.    fometimes  under  the  denomination  of  a  priory,  fome- 
'  times  under  that  of  h  fpital  or  hofpital :  at  its  difloki- 

tion  under  31ft  Henry  VIII.  it  was  called  Elfon's  Spl- 
tal,  from  the  name  of  its  founder,  a  mercer,  in  1329. 
At  prefent  it  is  a  compofition  of  both,  viz.  a  college 
for  the  clergy  of  London,  who  were  incorporated  in 
1630,  in  purfu-uice  to  the  will  of  Dr  White,  under 
the  name  of  the  Preftdenl  and  Fdh'vjs  of  Sion  College  ; 
and  an  hofpital  for  ten  poor  men  and  as  many  wo- 
men. The  officers  of  the  corporation  are  the  prefi- 
dent,  two  deans,  and  four  afiiftants,  who  are  annually 
chofen  from  among  the  reftors  and  vicars  of  London  ; 
and  are  fubjeft  to  the  viCtation  of  the  bifliop.  They 
have  a  good  library,  built  and  flocked  by  Mr  Sirapfon, 
and  furnilhed  by  feveral  other  benefa£lors,  chiefly  for 
the  clergy  of  the  city,  without  excluding  other  fludents 
on  certain-  terms  ;  and  a  hall,  with  chambers  for  ftu- 
dents,  generally  occupied  by  the  minifhers  of  the 
neighbouring  parifhes. 

Grefiam  College,  or  -Collegs  of  Philofophy  ;  a  col- 
lege founded  by  Sir  Thomas  Grefham,  and  endowed 
v.'ith  the  revenue  of  the  Royal  Exchange.  One  moiety 
of  this  endowment  the  founder  bequeathed  to  the 
mayor  and  aldermen  of  London  and  their  fucceffors, 
in  trufl,  that  they  Ihould  find  four  able  perfons  to  read 
■within  the  college,  divinity,  geometr)',  aftronomy,  and 
mufic  ;  who  are  chofen  by  a  committee  of  the  common 
council,  confifting  of  the  lord  mayor,  three  aldermen, 
and  eight  commoners,  and  allowed  each,  beftdes  lodg- 
ing, jol.  per  annum.  The  other  moiety,  he  left  to 
the  company  of  mercers,  to  find  three  more  able  per- 
fons, chofen  by  a  committee  of  that  company,  coniifl- 
'  ing  of  the  mafler  and  three  wardens,  during  their  of- 
fice, and  eight  of  the  court  of  afTiftants,  to  read  law, 
phyfic,  and  rhetoric,  on  the  fame  terms  ;  with  this  li- 
mitation, that  the  feveral  ledlurers  fhoiJd  read  in  term- 
time,  every  day  in  the  week  except  Sundays  ;  in  the 
morning  in  Latin,  in  the  afternoon  the  fame  in  Eng- 
lilb  ;  but  that  in  mulic  to  be  read  only  in  Englifh. 
By  8th  Geo.  III.  cap.  32.  the  building  appropriated 
to  this  college  was  taken  down,  and  the  excife-ofiice 
ere&ed  in  its  room.  Each  of  the  profeffors  is  allowed 
50I.  per  annum,  in  lieu  of  the  apartments,  &c.  relin- 
quiflied  by  them  in  the  college,  and  is  perr.iitted  to 
marry,  notwithflandlng  the  reftriftion  of  Sir  Thomas 
Grediam's  >vill.  The  lectures  are  now  read  in  a  room 
over  the  Royal  Exchange ;  and  the  city  and  mercer's 
company  are  required  to  provide  a  proper  place  for 
this  purpofe. 

In  this  college  formerly  met  the  Royal  Society,  that 
noble  academy,  inflituted  by  King  Charles  II.  and  ce- 
lebrated throughout  the  world  for  their  improvements 
in  natural  knowledge.  See  their  hiftory  and  policy 
under  SociExr. 

College  de  Propaganda  Fide,  was  founded  at  Rome 
ia  1622  by  Gregory  XV.  and  enriched  with  ample  re- 
venues. It  confifls  of  tliirteen  cardinals,  two  priefls, 
and  a  fccretary  ;  and  was  defigned  for  the  propagation 
and  maintenance  of  the  Romllh  religion  in  all  parts  of 
the  world.  The  funds  of  this  college  have  been  very 
confiderably  augmented  by  Urban  VIII.  and  many 
private  donations.  Minionaries  are  fupplicd  by  this 
inftitution,  together  with  a  variety  of  books  fuited  to 
their  feveral  appointments.      Seminaries  for  their  in- 
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flruftion  are  fupported  by  it,  and  a  number  of  charita-    ColIcg»i 
ble  eflabliflirasnts  conne£led  with  and  conducive  to  the         II, 
main  objeft  of  its  inftitution.  Collegiate 

Another  college  of  the  fame  denomination  was  efta- 
blifhed  by  Urban  VIII.  in  1627,  in  confequence  of  the 
liberality  of  John  Baptift  Viles,  a  Spanifh  nobleman. 
This  is  fet  apart  for  the  inflruftion  of  thofe  who  are 
defigned  for  the  foreign  miflions.      It  was  at  firft  com-  ^ 

mitted  to  the  care  of  three  canons  of  the  patriarchal 
churches  ;  but  ever  fince  the  year  1 64 1  it  is  under  the 
fame  government  with  the  former  inflitution. 

College  of  Heralds,  commonly  called  the  Herald's 
Office ;  a  corporation  founded  by  charter  of  King 
Richard  III.  who  granted  them  feveral  privileges,  as 
to  be  free  from  fubfidies,  tolls,  offices,  3cc. .  They  had 
a  fecond  charter  from  King  Henry  VI.  ;  and  a  houfe 
built  near  Do6lors  Commons,  by  the  earl  of  Derby,  iu 
the  reign  of  King  Henry  VII.  was  given  them  by  the 
duke  of  Norfolk,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  which 
houfe  is  now  rebuilt. 

This  college  is  fubordinate  to  the  earl  marfhal  of 
England.  They  are  afiiftants  to  him  in  his  court  of 
chivalry,  ufually  held  in  the  common  hall  of  the  col- 
lege, where  they  fit  in  their  rich  coats  of  his  majefty's 
arms.     See  Herald. 

College  of  Heralds  in  Scotland,  confifts  of  Lyon 
king  at  arms,  fix  heralds,  and  fix  purfuivants,  and  a 
number  of  meffengers.  ■  See  Lyon. 

COLLEGIANS,  Collegiani,  Collegiants, a 
religious  feft  formed  among  the  Arminians  and  Ana- 
baptifls  in  Holland,  about  the  beginning  of  the  feven- 
teenth  century  ;  fo  called  becaufe  of  their  colleges,  or 
meetings,  twice  every  week,  where  every  one,  females 
excepted,  has  the  fame  liberty  of  expounding  the 
Scripture,  praying,  &c.  They  are  faid  to  be  all  ei- 
ther Arians  or  Socinians  ;  they  never  communicate  in 
the  college,  but  meet  twice  a-year  from  all  parts  of 
Holland  at  Rhinfbergh,  whence  they  are  fo  called 
Rhlnjberghers,  a  village  two  miles  from  Leyden,  where 
they  communicate  together  ;  admitting  every  one  that 
prefents  himfelf,  profefling  his  faith  in  the  divinity  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  refolution  to  live  fuitably  to 
their  precepts  and  doftrines,  without  regard  to  his  feft 
or  opinion.  They  have  no  partisular  miniilers,  but 
each  officiates  as  he  is  difpofed.  They  never  baptize 
without  dipping. 

COLLEGIATE,  or  Collegial,  churches,  are 
thofe  which  liave  no  bifliop's  fee,  yet  have  the  ancient 
retinue  of  the  bifliop,  the  canons  and  prebends.  Such 
are  Weltminfter,  Rippon,  Windfor,  &.c.  governed  by 
deans  and  cliapters. 

Of  thefe  collegiate  churches  there  are  two  kinds  ; 
fome  of  royal,  and  others  of  ecclefiaftical  foundation  ; 
eacli  of  them,  in  matters  of  divine  fcrvice,  regulated 
in  the  fame  manner  as  the  cathedrals.  There  are 
even  fome  collegiate  churches  that  have  the  epifcopal 
rights.  Some  of  thefe  chiuxhes  were  anciently  abbeys, 
wliich  in  time  were  feculaiized.  The  church  of  St 
Peter's,  Weftminfter,  was  anciently  a  cathedral  ;  but 
the  revenues  of  the  monaftery  being  by  aft  of  parlia- 
ment, I  EHzabeth  veiled  in  the  dean  and  chapter, 
it  commenced  a  collegiate  church.  In  feveral  caufes 
the  ftyling  it  cathedral,  inftead  of  collegiate  church  of 
Weftminfter,  has  occafioned  error  iu  the  pleadings. 

COLLET, 
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COLLET,  among  jewellers,  denotes  the  horizontnl 
face  or  plane  at  the  bottom  of  bnlliants.  See  Bril- 
liant. 

Collet,  in  glafs-inaking,  is  that  part  of  glafs  vef- 
fels  which  ilicks  to  the  iron  inftniment  wherewith  the 
metal  was  taken  out  of  the  melting-pot :  thefe  are  af- 
terwards uffd  for  making  green  glafs. 

COLLETICS,  in  Pharmacy,  denctcs  much  the 
fame  \vi;li  Agglutinants  ov  Vvlneraries. 

COLLIER,  Jeremy,  a  learned  Englifli  nonjuring 
divine,  born  in  i6(;o,  and  educated  in  Caius  college 
Cambridge.  He  had  fiift  ihe  fmall  ic<Slory  of  Amp- 
ton,  near  St  Edmund's  Bur)'  in  Suffolk,  which  in  iix 
years  he  refigned,  to  come  to  London,  in  168.-;, 
where  he  was  made  lefturcr  of  Gray's  Inn  ;  but  the 
change  of  government  that  followed,  foon  rendered 
the  public  excrcife  of  his  funftion  irapraflicable.  He 
was  committed  to  Newgate  for  writing  agaiiift  t!ie 
revolution  ;  and  again,  for  carrying  on  a  correfi)on- 
dence  which  that  change  of  events  made  treafoiiiiLle  ; 
but  was  releafed  both  times,  without  trial,  by  the  in- 
tervention of  friends.  It  is  obfervable  that  he  carried 
his  fcruples  fo  far,  as  to  prefer  confmement  to  the  ta- 
cit acknowledgment  of  the  jurifd.flion  of  the  court  by 
accepting  his  liberty  upon  bail.  Suitable  to  thefe 
prii.cij)les,  he  next  afted  a  very  extraoidinary  part 
with  two  other  clergymen  of  his  own  way  of  think- 
ing, at  the  execution  of  Sir  John  Friend  and  Sir  Wil- 
liam Perkins  for  the  afFafiination  plot;  by  giving  them 
folemn  abfolution,  and  by  impofition  of  bands.  Ab- 
fconding  for  v.'hich,  he  continued  under  an  outlawry 
to  the  day  of  his  death  in  1726.  Thefe  proceedings 
having  put  a  ftop  to  his  aflivity,  he  employed  his  re- 
tired hours  rather  more  ufefully  in  literaiy  works. 
In  1(^9?,  lie  attempted  to  r(.-form  our  theatrical  enter- 
tainments, by  publifiii:!g  his  "  Short  view  of  the  im- 
morality and  {  rofanenefs  of  the  Englifli  flage,"  which 
engaged  iiini  in  a  controvcrfy  with  the  wits  of  the  time; 
but  as  Mr  Collier  defended  his  cenfures  not  only  with 
wit,  but  with  learninc^  and  reafon,  it  is  allowed  that 
the  decorum  obferved,  for  the  mort  part,  by  furceed- 
ing  dramatic  writers,  has  been  owinir  to  his  animad- 
verfions.  He  next  undertook  a  tranflation  of  Mor- 
reri's  great  Hiitorical  and  Geographical  Diciiorjary  ; 
a  work  of  extraordinary  labour,  and  \vhich  appeared 
in  4  vols,  folio.  After  this  he  publilhed  "  An  Ecele- 
fiaftical  Hiftory  of  Great  Britain,  chiefly  of  England," 
iri  2  vols,  foho  ;  which  is  :dlowcd  to  be  written  witli 
great  judgment,  and  even  with  impartiality.  He  was 
bcfides  engagea  in  ieveral  controverfics,  which  his 
*  ondiift  and  writings  gave  rife  to,  not  material  to  men- 
tion. In  Oneen  Anne's  reign,  Mr  Collier  was  tempt- 
ed, by  offers  of  confiderable  preferment,  to  a  fub- 
Riiffion  ;  but  as  he  was  a  nonjuror  upon  principle,  he 
could  not  be  brought  to  liften  to  any  terms. 

COLLIKR,  or  CoALLIfR.       See  COALLIER. 

COLLIERY,  CoALERY,  or  Coalliery.  See 
Coaliry. 

COLLINS,  Anthony,  a  polemical  writer,  born  at 
Heilen  near  Hounflow  in  the  county  of  Middlefex 
in  i(i'](:,  was  the  fon  of  Henry  Collins,  a  gentleman 
of  about  1 50CI.  a-year.  He  was  firft  bred  at  Eton 
<-ollege,  and  then  went  to  King's-college  Cambridge, 
where  he  had  for  his  tutor  Mr  Francis  Hare,  af'.er- 
wards  biftiop   of  Oiichefter.     He   was   aftcrwardi  a 
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ftudent  of  the  Tertiple  ;  but  not  relifliing  the  law, 
foon  abandoned  that  ftudy.  He  was  an  ingenious 
man,  and  author  of  feveral  curious  books.  His  firft 
remarkable  piece  was  pubhflied  in  1707,  "  An  Effay 
concerning  the  ufe  of  reafon  in  propofitions,  the  evi- 
dence whereof  depends  on  human  tellimony."  In 
1702,  he  entered  i.ito  the  controverfv  between  Mr 
Clark  and  Dr  Dodv.ell,  concerning  the  immortality 
of  the  foul.  In  1713,  he  publidied  his  difcourfe  on 
free-thinking,  which  made  a  jsrodigiuus  noifo.  In 
172;,  he  retired  into  the  county  of  Effcx,  and  acled 
as  a  juftice  of  peace  and  deputy  lieutenant  for  tlif 
fame  county,  as  he  had  done  before  for  that  of  Mid- 
dlefex and  liberty  of  AN'^eftminfter.  The  fame  year, 
he  publiflied  a  "  Philofophical  Effay  concerning  hu- 
man liberty."  In  1718,  he  was  ohofen  treaf\ner  of 
the  county  of  Effex  ;  and  this  off.ce  lie  difcharged 
with  great  honour.  In  1'J2^,  he  publiflied  his  "  Hi- 
florical  and  critical  Effay  on  tlie  ,^9  Articles."  Scon 
after,  he  publifhed  his  "  Difcourfe  of  the  Grounds  and 
reafons  ot  the  Chrillian  religion  ;"  to  which  is  pretix- 
ed,  "  An  Apology  for  free  debate  and  liberty  of 
writing  ;"  which  piece  was  immediately  attacked  by 
a  great  number  of  authors.  In  1726  appeared  his 
"  Scheme  of  literary  prophecy  confidered,  in  a  view  of 
the  controverfy  occafioned  by  a  late  book  entitled,  A 
ddcouife  of  the  grounds,  &'c."  In  this  difcourfe  he 
mentions  a  MS.  differtation  of  his,  to  (how  the  Sibyl, 
line  oraeks  to  be  a  forgery  made  in  the  times  of  the 
primitive  Chrillians,  wlio,  for  that  reafon,  were  call- 
ed S'ibyllyJs  by  tlie  Pagans  ;  but  it  never  appeared  in 
print.  His  fcheme  of  literarj-  prophecy  was  replied  to 
by  feveral  writers  ;  and  particularly  by  Dr  John  Ro- 
gers,  in  his  "  Ncceffity  of  divine  revelation  afferted." 
In  anfwcr  to  which  our  author  wrote,  "  A  letter  to 
the  Reverend  Dr  Rogers,  on  occafion,  &c."  His 
health  began  to  decline  fouie  years  before  his  death, 
and  he  was  very  much  afflifted  v.itii  the  flone,  which 
at  lail  put  an  end  to  his  life  at  his  houfe  in  Har- 
ley  fquare  in  1729.  He  v.as  intened  in  Oxford  cha- 
pel, where  a  monument  was  ercfted  to  liini,  with  an 
epitaph  in  Latin.  His  curious  library  was  open  to 
a'l  men  of  letterr.,  to  whom  he  readily  communicated 
all  the  affiftance  in  his  power  ;  he  even  furnifhed  his 
antagonifls  with  books  to  confute  himfelf,  and  direc- 
ted tliem  how  to  give  their  arguments  all  the  force  of 
which  they  were  capable.  He  was  reniarkablv  averle 
to  all  indecency  and  obfcenity  of  difcourfe  ;  and  was, 
independent  of  his  fccpticifm,  a  fincerely  good  man. 

Collins,  John,  an  eminent  accountant  and  ma- 
themaliciuii,  born  in  162^,  and  bred  a  bookfeiler  al 
Oxford.  Bcfides  feveral  treatifcs  on  praflical  frbjcdts, 
he  commur.icaled  fome  curious  papers  to  the  Royal  So- 
ciety, of  which  he  wss  a  member,  vliich  are  to  be 
found  in  the  early  numbers  of  the  Philofophical  'I'ranf- 
adions  :  and  was  the  chief  promoter  of  n.any  other 
fcientifical  publications  in  his  time.  He  died  in  1685; 
and  about  :  ^  years  after,  all  his  papers  coming  into 
the  hands  of  tlic  learned  Vi'illiam  Jones,  Efq.  F.  11.  S. 
it  appeared  that  Mr  Collin?  held  a  coinlant  correfpoiul- 
ence  for  niany  years  with  all  the  eminent  mathema- 
ticians ;  and  that  many  of  the  late  difcoveries  in  j)liv- 
fical  knowledge,  if  r,ot  aftiially  made  by  biiii,  were 
yet  br<inght  forth  !)y  his  endeavours. 

CoLLrss,   Jfiliium,   an   admirable  poet,  was  born 
LI 
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mens  of  plants,  and  had  accefs  to  the  bell  gardens  at 
that  time  in  the  neighbo\irhood  of  London.  He  be- 
came early  acquainted  with  the  moil  eminent  natural- 
ills  of  his  time  ;  the  Drs  Derharr.,  Woodward,  Hale, 
Jjloyd,  and  Sloane,  were  amongft  his  friends.  Amontf 
tlie   great  variety  of  articles  which  form  that  fiiporb 
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Oollins.     at  Chichcftcr,  about  the  year  t724.     He  received  hi-,  COLLINSON,  Peter,  an  eminent  naturalifl:  and  C-Jlinfait 

*  chdhcal  education  at  Winchefter,  after  which  he  flu-  antiquarian,  delcended  of  an  ancient  family,  was  born  ""~~v        ' 

died  at  New  college,  in  Oxford,  was  admitted  a  com-  on  the  paternal  eilatc  called  Hv^nl  Hall,  or  Height  of 

monor  of  King's  college  in  the  fame  univerfity,  and  //(/i;<z/,  near  Windermere  lake,  in  the  parilli  of  Stavelv, 

was  at  length  defied  a  demy  of  Magdalene  college,  about  10  miles  from  Kendal  in  Weftniorland.      Whijit 

While  at  Oxford,  he  applied  hirafelf  to  the  ftudy  of  a  youth,  he  difcovered  his  attachment  to  natural  hillovv- 

poctr)-,  and  pubhfhed  his  Oriental  Eclogues,  after  He  began  early  to  make  a  colleftion  of  dried  fptci- 
which  he  came  to  London.  He  was  naturally  pof- 
fefied  of  an  car  for  all  the  varieties  of  harmony  and 
jiiodnlation ;  his  heajt  was  fufceptible  of  the  fineil 
feelings  of  tendernefs  and  humanity,  and  was  particu- 
larly carried  away  by  that  high  enthufiafm  which  gives 
to  imagination  its  flrongett  colouring  ;   and  lie  was  at 

once  capable  of  foothing  the  ear  with  the  melody  of  colleition,  now  (by  the  wife  difpofition  of  Sir  Hans 
Lis  numbers,  of  influencing  the  pafiions  by  the  force  and  the  munificence  of  parliament)  the  Britifh  Mu- 
of  the  pathos,  and  of  gratifying  the  fancy  by  the  luxu-  Icum,  fmal!  was  the  number  of  thofe  with  whofe  lii- 
ry  of  defcription.  With  thefe  powers,  he  attempted  Ilory  Mr  Coilinfon  was  not  well  acquainted  ;  he  being 
lyric  poetry  ;  and  in  1746,  publifhed  his  Odes,  de-  one  uf  thofe  few  who  vifited  Sir  Hans  at  all  times  fa. 
fcriptive  and  allegorical;  but  the  fale  of  this  work  be-  miliarly  ;  their  inchnations  and  purfuits  in  refpecl  to. 
incr  not  at  all  arilv.erable  to  its  merit,  he  burnt  the  natu'al  hiftory  being  the  fame,  a  firm  friendlltiip  had 
remaining  copies  in  indignation.  Being  a  man  of  early  been  eilabli&.:-d  between  them.  Peter  Colhn- 
a  hberal  fpirit  and  a  fmall  fortune,  his  pecuniai-y  re-  fon  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  on  the 
fources  were  unhappily  foon  exhaufted  ;  and  his  life  1  ::th  of  December  1728;  and  perhaps  was  one  of  the 
became  a  miferable  example  cf  nccefuty,  indolence,  moll  diligent  and  ufefvd  members,  not  only  in  fupply- 
and  dilTipation.  He  projeiSed  books  which  he  was  ing  them  with  many  ciuious  obfervations  himfelf,  but 
well  able  to  execute  ;  and  became  in  idea  an  hiHorian,  in  promoting  and  preferving  a  moll  exter.five  corre- 
a  critic,  and  a  dramatic  poet ;  but  wanted  the  means  fpondence  with  learned  and  ingenious  foreigners,  in  all 
and  encouragement  to  carry  thefe  ideas  into  execu-  countries  and  on  every  ufeful  lubjeft.  Bcfides  bis  at- 
tion.  Day  Succeeded  day,  for  the  fupport  of  wiiich  tention  to  natural  hillory,  he  minuted  every  linking- 
he  had  made  no  provifion;  and  he  was  obliged  to  fub-  hint  that  occurred  either  in  reading  or  converfition; 
fiH,  either  by  the  repeated  contributions  of  a  friend  and  from  this  fource  he  derived  much  information,  as 
or  the  n-enerofity  of  a  cafual  acquaintance.  His  fpi-  there  were  very  few  men  of  learning  and  ingenuity 
nts  became  oppretTcd,  and  he  funk  into  a  fullen  de-  who  were  not  of  his  acquaintance  at  home  ;  and  moll 
fpoiidcncc.  Wl'.ile  in  this  gloomy  ftate  of  mind,  his  foreigners  of  eminence  in  natural  liillory,  or  in  arts  and 
uncle  Colonel  Martin  died,  and  left  liim  a  confiderable  fcicnces,  were  recommended  to  his  notice  and  friend- 
fortune.  But  this  came  too  late  for  enjoyment  ;  he  lliip.  His  diligence  and  economy  of  time  were  fuch, 
had  been  fo  long  haraffed  by  anxiety  and  diflrefs  that  tliough  he  never  appeared  to  be  in  a  huriy,  he 
that  he  fell  into  a  nervous  diforder,  which  at  length  maintained  an  extenfive  correfpondence  with  great 
reduced  the  fineft  underftanding  to  the  mofl  dcplor-  punctuality  ;  acquainting  the  learned  and  ingenious  in 
able  childifhncfs.  In  the  firft  flages  of  this  diforder  diflant  parts  of  the  globe  with  the  difcoveries  and  im- 
he  endeavoured  to  relieve  himfelf  by  travelling,  and  provements  in  natural  hiftory  in  this  country,  and  rc- 
ijiifTed  into  France ;  but  the  growing  malady  obliged  ceiving  the  like  information  from  the  moil  eminent 
liiin  to  return  ;   and  having  continued,  with  (hort  in-  perfons  in  alraofl  every  other.      His   correfpondence 


tervals,   in   this   pitiable  {late   tiU  the  year  1736,   he 
died  in  the  arn-.s  of  his  filler. 

The  following  charatlcr  of  the  poetry  of  Collins  is 
drawn  by  Mrs  Baibauld,  and  is  extratled  from  an 
fifay  prefixed  to  an  edition  of  his  works  publiihed  in 
J  797.  "  He  will  be  acknowledged  to  pofFefs  imagi- 
nation, fwcetnefs,  bold  and  figurative  language.  His 
nurribers  dwell  on  tlie  ear,  and  eafily  fix  themfclves  in 
the  memory.  His  vein  of  fcntiment  is  by  turns  ten- 
der and  lofty,  always  tinged  with  a  degree  of  melan- 
choly, but  not  pofTtfrmg  any  claim  to  originality.  His 
originality  confifls  in  his  manner,  in  the  highly  figu- 
rative garb  in  which  he  clothes  abllraft  ideas,  in  the 
fdicity  of  his  exprcflions,  and  hie  (kill  in  cm.bodying 
ideal  creations.  He  had  much  of  the  myfticifm  of 
poetry,  and  fometimes  became  obfcure,  by  aiming  at 


with  the  ingenious  Cadwallader  Golden,  Efq.  of  New- 
York,  and  the  juilly  celebrated  Dr  Franklin  of  Piiila- 
delphia,  furnifii  inllances  of  the  benefit  reiulting  from 
liis  attention  to  all  improvements.  The  latter  of  thefe- 
gentlemen  communicated  his  firll  effays  on  elcftricity 
to  Mr  Coilinfon,  in  a  feries  of  letters,  which  weie  thea 
publiihed,  and  have  been  reprinted  in  a  late  edition  of 
the  Do£lor's  insrenious  dilcovcries  and  imorovements* 
Perhaps,  in  fome  future  period,  the  account  procured 
of  the  management  of  llicep  in  Spain,  publillied  in  the 
Gentlemaiiis  Magazine  for  May  and  Jane  176.},  may 
not  be  confidered  among  the  leall  of  the  benefits  ac- 
cruing from  his  extenfive  and  inqiiiiitive  correfpon- 
dence. His  converfation,  cheerful  and  ufefully  enter- 
taining, rendered  his  acquaintance  much  defired  by 
thofe  who  had  a  relilh  for  natural  hillory,  or  were  ilu- 


impi'effions   llronger   than   he  had   clear  and  wcl!-de-      dious  in  cultivating  rural  improvements ;   and  fecured 
"      "  ■  "  "  T-r    >   1  ■     IT   1  11       Yy^n-^  the  intimate  friendfliip  of  fomc  of  tht!  mofl  emi- 

nent perfoiiages  in  this  kingdom,  as  diflinguifhed  by 
their  tafle  in  planting  and  horticulture,  as  by  their  rank 
and  dignity.  He  was  the  firfl  who  introduced  tlie 
gT-cat  variety  of  feeds  and  fluubs  v.hich  are  now  the 

principal 


fined  ideas  to  fupport.  Had  his  life  been  prolonged, 
and  with  life  had  he  enjoyed  that  eafe  which  is  necef- 
I'.u-y  for  the  undifturbed  exercifc  of  the  faculties,  he 
would  ptxbably  have  rifcu  far  above  ir.ofl  of  his  con- 
tcmporaric!.. 


COL 
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ColIinfonU  principal  ornaments  of  eveiy  jrarden  ;  and  it  was   o\v- 

'         ing  to  his  indefatigable  indiillry,  that  (o  many  perfoiis 

^Collybus    ^j-  jj^g  j-^j.(^  diftinction  are  now  enabled  to  beliold  groves 

'  tranfplanted  from  the   wcllem  continent   fioiirilliing  as 

luxuriantlv  in   their   feveral   domains   as  if  they  were 

already  become  indigenous  to  Britain.      He  had  fome 

correfponde.its  in  almoft  every  nation  in  Europe,  fome 

in  Afia,    and  even  at    Pekin  ;  who   all   tranfmitted  to 

him  the  mod  valuable  feeds  they  could  coUeft,   in  re- 


Colman. 


COLLYRiE,  or  CoLLYRiDEs,  ir.  antiquity,  a  ccr-   Ci>llyr» 
tain   orname.'.t  of  hair,   worn  by  the   women  on  tlielr 
necks.     It  was   made  up   in   the  form  of  t'ne  fmall , 
roundifh  cakes  called  xjaXwjk,  collyrc. 

COLLYRIDIAN6,  in  church-hillory,  a  feci,  to- 
wards the  clufe  of  the  4th  century,  denomijatcd  from 
a  little  cake,  called  by  the  Greeks  «»x>.i;^w5<aii,  coHyridld, 
wliich  they  offered  to  the  Virgin  Mary. 

This   feft,   it   fcems,   confilled   chiefly  of  Arabian 


turn  for  the  treafures  of  America.     The  great    Lin-  women,   who,  out  of  an  extravagance  of  devotion  to 

nxus,   during  his  refidence  in  England,   contracted  an  the  Virgin,   met  on  a  certain  day  in  the  year,  to  cele- 

int.r.iate  friendiTiip  with   Mr  Colliiifon,   which  was  re-  brate  a  folemn  feaft,   and  to  render  divine  honours  to 

ciprocalN  iiicreafed  by  a  multitude  of  good  offices,  and  Mar)- ai    to  a  goddefs,   eating  the   cake  which   they 

continued  to  the   laft.      Befides  his  attachment  to  na-  oifered  in  her  name.      St  Epiphanius,   who  relates  the 

tura!  hiflory,  he  was  very  converfant  in  tlie  antiquities  luftory   of  this   fuperflitious    ceremony,    ridicules   it. 

of  our  own  country,  having  been  ele&cd  a  member  of  They  fprung  up  in  oppofition  to  the  Antidico-Ma- 

the   Society  of  Antiquaries   April   y.    1737  '  •'"'^  '"^  RlAsnts. 


fnpplled  them  often  wit!i  many  curious  articles  of  in- 
telligence and  obfervation,  refpefting  bolli  our  own 
and  other  countries.  He  died  in  1768,  leaving  be- 
hind him  many  materials  for  the  impi-ovement  of  na- 
tural hirtorv, 

COLLINSONIA.      See  Botany  Index. 

COLLIQUAMENTUM,  in  Natural  Hi/lory,  an 
extreme  tranlparent  fluid  in  an  egg,  obfervable  after 
two  or  three  days  incubation,  containing  the  fnft  ru- 
diments of  the  chick.  It  is  included  in  one  of  its  own 
proper  membranes,  diftindl  from  the  albumen.  Har- 
vey calls  it  the  oculus. 

c'OLLIQUATION,  in  Chemifiry,  is  applied  to 
animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  fubilances,  tending  to- 
vv-ards  fiifion.     See  Fusion. 

CoLLiQUATiON,  in  Phyfc,  a  term  applied  to  the 
blood,  when  it  lofes  its  crafis  or  balfamic  texture  ;  and 
to  the  folid  parts,  when  they  waSle  away,  by  means  of 
the  animal  fluids  flowing  off  through  the  feveral  glands, 


COLLYRIUM,  in  Phanmicy,  a  topical  remedy  for 
a  dllorder  of  the  eyes,  defigned  to  cool  and  repel  hot 
fliarp  humours. 

COIjMAN,  George,  a  mifcellaneons  and  theatri- 
cal writer,  was  born  at  Florence  about  the  year  1  "^55. 
He  was  the  fon  of  l.Ir  Colman,  at  that  time  Britift 
refident  at  the  court  of  the  duke  of  Tufcany,  and  of  a 
filler  of  the  countefs  of  Bath.  He  received  the  early 
part  of  his  education  at  Wetlmlnller  fchool,  where 
Lloyd,  Churchill,  Bonncl,  Thornton,  and  fome  others 
who  became  afterwards  dlllinguiflied  literary  characters, 
were  among  his  intimate  companions.  While  at  fcl.ool 
he  appeared  in  the  charafter  of  a  poet,  having  addrefled 
a  copy  of  verfes  to  his  coufin  Lord  Pulteney,  which 
were  afterwards  publifhcd  in  the  magazine  of  St  James. 
He  was  next  fent  to  Chrlft  Church  College,  Oxford, 
where  he  gave  many  proofs  cf  his  lively  genius,  unit- 
ing with  Thornton  in  producing  a  weekly  periodical 
paper,   entitled  the"    Connoiifeui","   which   was  con. 


and  particularly  thofe   of  the  fl-cin,   fader   than   they  tinued  from   Januai-y  175-;,   to  September    \-j^f,'znA 

ought ;    which   ftccafions  fluxes  of  many  kinds,   but  afterwards  publlfbed  in  4  vols  1  2mo.      Although  this 

moftly  profufe,  greafv,  and  clammy  fweats.  work  met  not  with  an  equal  fliare  of  appri^batiun  witli 

COLLIQUATIVE  fever,  in  Phyfc,  a  fever  at-  the  World,  the  Adventurer,  and  the  Rambler,  which 

tended  with  a  diarrhoea,  or  with  profufe  fweats.  made  their  appearance  much  about  ihv  fame  time,  yet 

COLLISION,    the    ftrlking    of   ore    hai-d    body  it  may  with  juftice  be  afKiiried,  that  fome  papers  of  it 

againft  another;  or  the  friction  or  percuffion  of  bodies  arc  fuperior  to  any  which  thefe  peifomiances  contain, 

moving  violently  with  different  directions,  and  dalhing  for  a  ludicrous   dehneatlon   of  the  current  tnauners. 


againft  each  other,  as  flint  and  fteel. 

COLLUM,  the  fame  with  Neck. 

COLLUSION,  in  Laiu,  a  fecret  underftanding  be- 
tween two  parties,  who  plead  or  proceed  fraudulently 
agali:ft  each,  to  the  prejudice  of  a  third  pcrfon. 

COLLUTHI ANS,  a  religious  feet  who  rofe  about 
the  boginuing  of  the  fourth  century,  on  occafion  of 
the  indulgence  (hown  to  Ar'iusby  Alexander,  patriarch 
of  Alexandria.  Several  people  being  fcandali/ed  at 
fo  much  condefcenfion ;  and,  among  the  reft,  CoUuthus, 
a  prieft  of  the  fame  city,  he  hence  took  a  pretence  for     ed  the  beft  which  had  for  many  years  appeared,      liy 


which  has  always  been  conlrdered  as  air  effential  depart- 
ment of  ever)'  periodical  work.  Vv'^iicn  Mr  Colmair 
took  the  degree  of  A.  M.  he  left  the  college,  and  re- 
flded  in  London.  He  entered  at  Lincoln's- Inn,  and  in 
proper  time  was  admitted  to  the  bar  ;  but  literary  pur- 
fuits  were  much  nrore  conlonant  to  the  bent  of  hlo  ge- 
nius. He  publlllicd  in  1760  a  dramatic  piece  of  great 
humour,  called  Polly  Uoneycomhe,  which  was  fuccefs- 
fidly  afted  in  Drury-I^ane  ;  and  the  foUowii.g  y<a;  he 
gave  the  world  his  comedy  ot  the  Jealous  Wife,  dienr- 


hclding  feparate  aflemblles,  and  by  degrees  proceeded 
to  the  ordination  of  priefts  as  if  lie  had  been  a  blflrop, 
pretending  a  neceftity  for  this  authority  in  order  to 
oppofe  Anus.  To  his  fchifm  he  added  liercfy,  teach- 
ing, that  Cod  did  not  create  the  wicked  ;  tliat  he  was 
not  autlior  of  the  evils  that  befal  nren,  &:c.  He  was 
condemi.cd  by  a  council  held  at  Alexandria  by  Ofius, 
in  tire  year  3  ^o. 

COLLYliUS   (K»x?../Sof),  in   antiquity,   the  fan.e 
with  what  is  now  called  the  rale  of  exchange. 


the  deiiiife  of  Lord  Bath  he  came  to  the  poirefiion  of 
a  hairdfome  fortune,  and  it  was  farther  augmentvd  by 
the  death  of  General  Pnltc.rey,  in  17)7.  He  ftill  con- 
tinued tu  write  for  the  ftage,  an.'  produced,  along  with 
Gavrlck,  that  excellent  comedy  call  the  Clandtftine 
Marriage.  He  alfo  tranflated  the  comedies  of  Terence 
into  a  kind  of  blank  verfe,  which  gained  him  Confider- 
able  a[  planfe. 

He  loor.  after  till"!  rrade  a  purchafe  of  Haymarket 

theatre  from  Mr  Samuel  Foote,  whicli  he  fupplicd  with 

L  1  2  pieces 
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Colnai  pieces  either  onginal  or  trandations,  and  felecled  the 
''\  ablcft  aiflors,  particularly  in  comedy.  To  a  tranflatioa 
^Cologne.  |_g  ^^^^  ^£  Horace's  Art  of  Poetry',  he  prefixed  an 
iugenious  account  of  the  intention  of  its  author  ;  and 
added  importance  to  the  whole  work  by  many  critical 
notes.  The  Genius,  and  the  Gentleman,  were  other 
two  of  his  performances,  as  a'.fo  a  number  of  fmall 
pieces  of  the  humorous  kind.  His  underftanding  was 
much  impaired  by  a  ftroke  of  the  palfy,  which  feized 
him  in  the  year  1789,  in  confequence  of  which  mc- 
lar.choly  event,  his  fon  was  intruded  with  the  manage- 
ment of  the  theatre.  He  died  in  the  month  of  Au- 
guil  1 70  J,  in  the  62d  year  of  his  ag?. 

COLMAR,  a  conCdcrable  town  of  France,  in  Up- 
per Alface,  of  which  it  is  the  capital.  It  has  great 
privilege?,  and  the  Proteilants  have  hberty  of  con- 
fcience.  It  is  feated  near  the  river  111,  in  E.  Long. 
V.  27-.  N.  Lat.  48.  5. 

COLMARS,  a  town  of  France  in  Prorence,  and 
the  diocefe  of  Sens.  It  is  feated  near  the  Alps,  in  E. 
Long.  6.  ^5.    N.  Lat.  44.  7. 

COLMOGOROD,  a  town  of  the  empire  of  Rn.Tia, 
with  an  archbiihop's  fee,  feated  in  an  ifland  formed  by 
the  river  Dwina,  in  E.  Long.  39.  42.  N.  Lat.  64.  14. 

COLNBROOK,  a  town  of  Buckinghamfhire  in 
^England,  feated  on  the  river  Coin,  which  fepai-atea 
ihis  county  from  Middlefcx.  It  is  a  great  thorough- 
fare on  tlie  weftern  road,  and  has  feveral  good  inns. 
AV.  Long.  o.  2?.  N.  Lat.  51.  50. 

COLNE,  a  town  of  Lancafliire  in  England,  feated 
on  a  fmall  hill  near  the  confines  of  the  county.  W. 
Long.  2.  5.   N.  Lat.  55.  50. 

COLOCHINA,  an  ancient  town  of  the  Morea,  in 
Turkey  in  Europe.   E.  Long.  23.  22.  N.  Lat.  ^6.  ^2. 

COLOCYNTHIS,  in  Bot.iny,   a  fpecies  of  Cu- 

CUMIS. 

COLOCZA,  a  town  of  Hungary,  feated  on  the 
Danube,  and  capital  of  the  county  of  Bath,  with  an 
archbifhop's  fee.  It  was  taken  by  the  Turks  iii  1686, 
but  afterwards  retaken  by  the  Imperialifts.  E.  Long. 
i8.  20.  N.  Lat.  46.  38. 

COLOGNA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  Padua,  and  in  the 
territcr)-  of  Venice.     E.  Long.  17.  27.  N.  Lat.  45. 

M- 
COLOGNE,  The  ARCunisHOPRic  or  Diocese 

('F,  one  of  the  Catcs  that  compofe  the  eleftoral  circle 
of  the  Rhine,  in  Germany.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  duchy  of  Cleves  and  Gutldres,  on  the  weft  by 
that  of  Juliers,  on  the  fouth  by  the  archbiihopric  of 
Cleves,  and  on  the  eail  by  the  duchy  of  Berg,  from 
which  it  is  almoft  wholly  feparated  by  the  Rhine. 
This  country  is  vei-y  fruitful  in  com  and  wine,  which 
the  inhabitants  difpofe  of  by  embarking  it  on  the 
Rhine,  it  extending  above  feventy  miles  along  that 
river.  It  is  divided  into  the  Higher  and  Lower  Dio- 
cefe :  the  Higher  Diocefe  contains  that  part  which  lies 
above  Cologne,  wherein  is  Borm-,  the  capital  town 
of  this  electorate,  and  where  the  eleftor  refitics  ;  be- 
iide.i  which  there  are  Leichnich,  Andernach,  Bruyl, 
Zulich,  and  Kcipen.  The  Lower  Diocefe  is  on  the 
other  fid '  oi  Cologne,  and  contains  the  towns  of  Zonz, 
Ncuy?,  Hcizarwart,  Kempen,  Rhyiiberg,  and  Aipcn. 
The  city  of  Cologne  and  county  of  Mcurs,  though 
within  the  diocefe  of  Cologne,  do  not  belong  to  it  ; 
*or  Cologne  is  a  free  city,  and  Mcurs  belongs  to  the 
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houfe  of  NalTau  Orange  ;  but  by  way  of  rccompenfe,  Colognt. 
the  eledlor  has  confiderable  dominions  in  Wcllphalia,  '~~'v— 
whicli  they  call  the  Domain.  It  contains  the  duchy  of 
WeftphaUa,  and  the  couiity  of  Rechhnchufen.  This 
prelate  is  one  of  the  eleftors  of  the  empire,  and  holds 
alternately  with  that  of  Treves  the  fecond  or  third 
rank  in  the  elec1;oral  college.  He  is  arch-chancellor 
of  the  empire  in  Italy,  which  dignity  was  very  im- 
portant when  the  emperors  were  mafters  of  Italy,  but 
BOW  it  is  next  to  nothing.  When  the  emperors  were- 
crowned  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  the  archbifhop  of  Cologne 
perfonned  the  ceremony,  which  caufed  him  to  pretend 
to  the  fame  right  elfewhere ;  but  he  was  oppofed  bv 
the  archbifliop  of  Mentz.  This  occafioned  an  order, 
that  they  (hould  each  of  them  have  that  honour  in 
his  own  diocefe,  but  if  it  was  done  elfewhere,  thev 
fhould  perform  it  alternately.  Tlie  arclibithop  of  Co- 
logne is  eleftcd  by  the  chapter  in  that  city,  which,  is 
the  moil  illuftrious  in  all  Germany.  They  are  all- 
princes  or  counts,  except  eiglit  dotlors,  who  have  no 
occafion  to  prove  their  nobihty. 

Cologne,  an  ancient  and  celebrated  tovi-n  of  Ger« 
many,  in  the  diocefe  of  that  name,  with  an  archbiihop's 
fee,  and  a  famous  univerfity,  feated  on  the  river  Rhine, 
in  E.  Long.  7.  10.  N.  Lat.  50.  ;  ?.  In  the  times  of 
tlie  Romans,  this  city  was  called  Colonia  A^rippina,  and 
l/iiorum,  becaufe  it  was  built  by  Agrippina,  die  wife 
of  Claudius  I.  and  mother  of  Nero  ;  and  becaufe  the 
Ubii  inhabited  this  country  on  the  Lower  Rhine.  la. 
7  5  ^  it  was  an  archbiihopric,  and  in  1  260  entered  into 
the  Hanfeatic  league,  which  has  now  no  exigence.  The 
univerfity  was  eftabhfiied  in  1388  by  Pope  Urban  VI. 
The  city  is  fortified  with  ilrcng  walls,  flanked  with  83 
large  towers,  and  furrounded  with  three  ditches  ;  but 
thefe  fortifications,  being  executed  after  the  ancient 
manner,  could  make  but  a  poor  defence  at  prefent.  It 
lies  in  the  shape  of  a  half-moon,  and  is  faid  to  have 
20  gates,  19  parilhes,  17  monatleries,  and  363  churches 
and  chapels  ;  but  the  ftreets,  in  general,  are  dirty 
and  badly  paved,  the  windows  of  the  houfes  compofed. 
of  Imall  bits  of  round  glais,  and  the  inhabitants  are 
but  few  for  fo  large  a  place.  It  is  inhabited  moftly  by 
Papifts  ;  but  there  are  alfo  many  Proteilants,  who  re- 
pair to  the  neighbouring  town  of  Mulheim,  in  the 
duchy  of  Berg,  for  public  worihip.  Its  trade,  which 
is  confiderable,  efpccially  in  Rhenifn  wine,  is  chiefly 
in  the  bands  of  Proteilants,  and  carried  on  by  the 
Rhine.  The  ftiips  with  which  they  trade  to  the  Nether- 
lands are  of  a  particular  conllrudtion,  and  confiderable 
burden.  The  clergy  here  are  yery  numerous,  and  havf; 
large  revenues.  That  of  the  arclibilhop  is  130,000!. 
Baron  Pohiitz  fays,  that  though  Cologne  is  one  of 
the  greateft  cities,  it  is  one  of  the  moil  melancholy  in 
all  Europe  ;  there  being  nothing  to  be  feen  but  priefts, 
friars,  and  (Indents,  many  of  whom  beg  alms  with  a 
fong  ;  and  nothing  to  be  heard  but  the  ringing  of 
bells  ;  that  there  are  very  few  families  of  quality  ;  that 
the  vulgar  are  very  clownifli ;  and  that  the  noblemen 
of  the  chapter  ftay  no  longer  in  town  than  their  duty 
obliges  them.  Mr  Wright,  in  his  travels,  fays,  that 
the  women  go  veiled  ;  and  that  the  bell  gin  is  that 
diiliUcd  from  the  juniper  berries  which  grow  in  this 
neighbourhood.  This  city  is  perhaps  the  mofl  re- 
markable of  any  in  the  world  for  the  great  number  of 
precious  relics  it  contains,  of  which  the  Popiih  clergy. 
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Pologn*.  no  Joubt  make  their  adrantaje.  In  the  church  of 
""^v~— '  St  Urfula,  they  pretend  to  (how  her  tomb,  and  the 
bones  of  the  t  i,oco  pretended  virgin  maityrf,  though 
that  florv  is  entirely  owing  to  a  miftaken  infcription. 
The  heads  of  fome  of  thefe  imaginary  martyrs  are  kept 
in  cafes  of  filver,  others  are  covered  with  ftiifTs  ot  gold, 
and  fome  have  caps  of  cloth  of  gold  and  velvet.  Bre- 
vat  fays,  he  faw  between  4C00  and  J=oo  flcuUs,  decked 
with  garlands,  ar.d  coronets,  ranged  on  (helves.  Tlie 
canonclTes  of  St  Urfula,  wlio  muft  be  all  coimtcdls, 
have  a  handfome  income.  In  their  church  they  pre- 
tend to  fnow  three  of  the  thorns  of  our  Saviour's 
crown,  and  one  of  the  vedels  which  contained  the 
water  that  he  converted  into  wine  at  the  marriage  of 
Cana.  In  the  church  of  St  Gereon  are  90c  heads  of 
Moorifli  cavalierf,  faid  to  have  been  in  the  army  of 
Conftantine  before  it  was  converted,  and  to  have  been 
beheaded  for  refufing  to  facrifice  to  idols.  Every 
one  of  the  heads  has  a  cap  of  fcarlct,  adorned  with 
pearls.  In  the  magniticent  cathedral  of  St  Peter,  the 
three  wife  men  who  came  from  the  eall  to  vifit  our 
Saviour,  are  faid  to  be  interred.  They  lie  in  a  large 
purple  fl'rine  fpangled  with  gold,  fct  upon  a  pedef- 
tal  of  brafs,  in  the  midll  of  a  fquare  maufoleum,  faced 
within  and  without  with  marble  and  jafper.  It  is 
opened  every  morning  at  nine  o'clock,  if  two  of  the 
canons  of  the  cathedral  are  prefent,  when  thele  kings 
cr  wife  men  are  ften  lying  at  full  length,  with  their 
heads  bedecked  with  a  crown  of  gi'ld  gari/iflied  with 
precious  ftones.  Their  names,  which  are  Go/per,  Mel- 
chicr,  and  Balthafar,  are  in  purple  characters  on  a 
little  grate,  which  is  adorned  with  an  inlinlte  number 
of  large  nch  pearls  and  precious  ftones,  particularly 
a.i  onental  topaz  as  big  as  a  pigeon's  e^^,  and  valued 
at  above  30,000  crowns.  Over  againft  them  are  fix 
large  branches  of  filver,  with  wax  candles,  which  bum 
night  and-day.  The  bones  of  thele  men,  we  are  told, 
v>-ere  brought  to  Conftantinople  by  Helena  mother  to 
Conftantine,  from  thence  to  Milan  by  Euftorpius 
biihop  of  that  fee,  and  afterwards  hither  by  Archbifliop 
Rairold.  In  the  .lefuits  college  are  the  portraits  of 
the  firft  I  :i  generals  of  that  order,  with  Ignatius  Lo- 
yola at  their  head  ;  and  in  the  church,  which  is  the 
finett  in  Cologne,  are  many  rich  ftatucs,  with  an  ama- 
zing quantity  of  fir.e  filver  plate  ;  and  the  \itenfils  for 
irafs  are  all  of  gold  enriched  with  precious  (tones.  In 
the  Cordeliers  church,  is  the  tomb  of  the  famous  Duns 
Scotus,  furnamed  DoBor  Subtilis,  with  this  epitaph, 
*'  Scotia  me  genuit,  Anglia  me  fufcepit,  Gallia  me 
dccuit,  Colognia  me  tenett*'  Cologne  is  a  free  impe- 
rial city,  and  as  fuch  has  a  feat  and  voice  at  the  diets 
of  the  empire,  and  circle  of  the  Lower  Rhine.  In 
thofe  of  the  empire,  it  has  the  firil  place  on  the  Rhe- 
niiTi  bench.  Towards  the  defence  of  the  empire,  its 
aircffmenl  is  825  florins;  and  towards  the  maintenance 
of  the  chamber-court,  405  rix-dollars  72'^  kruitzcrs, 
each  terra.  Its  militia  confifts  of  four  companies  of 
foot,  who  keep  guard  at  the  gates.  It  is  governed 
by  its  own  fenate,  in  refpeft  to  civil  matters  and 
caufes  ;  but  the  criminal  inrifdidion  belongs  to  the 
elector  and  his  chapter  ;  and  fo  jealous  arc  the  inha- 
bitants of  him,  that  they  will  not  permit  him  to  ftay 
m  the  city  above  three  days  at  a  time,  nor  to  come 
into  it  with  a  large  retinue.     For  this  rcafon  the  clec- 
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tor  refides  commonly  at  Bonn.  Cologne  I'urrendercd  to  Cologne- 

the  Fench  in  1794.  Eartd 

GcLoase-Earlh,  a  kind  of  very  licht  baftard  ochr*,     „  I' 
f     J        u  1  Colon, 

or  a  deep  brown  colour.  t 

COLO^IBO,  a  handfome,  plo;ifant,  and  ftrong  town 
of  Afia,  featod  on  the  eaftern  fide  of  the  ifland  of 
Ceylon  in  the  Eall  Indies.  It  was  built  by  the  For- 
tuguefe  in  1638  ;  and  in  1658  they  were  driven  from, 
it  by  the  natives,  afiilled  by  the  Dutch,  who  are  now 
in  pofFefTion  of  it.  It  is  about  three  quarters  of  a  milt; 
long,  and  as  much  in  breadth.  The  natives  live  in 
the  old  town,  without  the  walli  of  the  new  ;  the  ftreets 
ot  tliis  lafl  are  wide  and  fpacious ;  and  the  birildings 
are  in  the  modern  taile,  particularly  the  governor's 
lioufe,  which  is  a  handfome  ftruifture.  E.  Long.  80.  2  j. 
N.  Lat.  7.  10. 

COLOMEY,  or  Colomia,  a  town  of  Poland  in 
Red  RuICa,  foated  on  the  river  Pruth,  in  E.  Long. 
25.  9.  N.  Lat.  48.  45. 

COLOMNA,  Fabio,  a  ver)- learned- botani ft,  bofn 
at  Naples  about  the  year  1567.  He  became  ikilled 
in  the  languages,  in  mufic,  deCgning,  painting,  and 
the  mathematics ;  and  died  about  the  middle  of  the 
17th  centurj-.  He  wrote,  1.  '^■■^'^airuyii;,  feu  Planta- 
tarum  aliquot  (ac  pifcium)  hiftoria.  2.  Minus  cogni- 
tarum  rariorumque  Hirpium  »»f»«5-'!  ;  itemque  de  aqua— 
tilibus,  aliifque  nonnulhs  animahbus,  libellus  ;  and 
other  v/orks. 

COLON,  in  Anatomy,  the  firft  and  moft  confider-, 
able  of  the  large inteftines.   See  Anatomy,  N°.  194. 

Colon,  in  Grammar;  a  point  or  charailer  formed 
thus  [:3,  ferving  to  mark  a  paufe,  and  to  divide  the 
members  of  a  period.  See  Pointing  ;  fee  alfo  Pe- 
riod, CoMMii,  and  Semicolon.  Grammarians  gene- 
rally afTign  the  ufe  of  a  colon  to  be,  to  mark  the  mid- 
dle of  a  period  ;  or  to  conclude  a  fenfe  lets  perfeCl  than 
the  dot  or  period  : — but,  a  fenfe  lefs  perfeft  than  the 
period,  is' an  expreffion  extremely  vague  and  indeter- 
minate.    See  PiRioD. 

Others  fay,  a  colon  is  to  be  ufed  when  the  fenfe  is 
perfeS,  but  the  fentence  not  concluded;,  but  neither 
is  this  over  clear  and  exprtfs. 

A  late  author,  in  aii^  ingenious  diicourfe,  De  ratianc- 
InUrpungeuili,  marks  the  office  of  the  colon,  and  where- 
in it  differs   from   the  femicolon,   &c.    more  precilely. 
A  colon,  on  his  principles,  lerves  to  diftinguilh  thofe 
conjunA  members  of  a  fentence,  which  are  capable  of 
being   divided  into  other  members  ;   whereof  one,   at 
leall,  is  conjunct:.     Thus,  in  the  fentence,  As  tue  can- 
not ilifcern  the  Jhadotu  moving  alvng  thi  dial-plate,  fo  the 
advances  ive  make  hi  knotuledge  are  only  perceived  by 
the  dijlance  gone  over  ;   the  two  members    being   both 
fimpb,  are  only  feparated  by  a  comma.     In  this,    /Is 
ive  perceive  the  Jhadoiu  to  have  moved,  bill  did  not  per- 
ceive it   moving ;  fo  our  advance}   in   underflanding,  in 
that  they  conj^l  cf  fuch  minule  flips,  arc  only  perccivabl,- 
by  the  dijlance  ; — tlie  fenten.ce  being   divided   into  two 
equal  parts,  and  thofe  conjunft  ones,  fincc  they  include 
others  ;   we   fcparate  the  former  by  a  femicolon,   and 
the  latter  by  commas.      Bot    in  this.   As    tve  perceive 
the  fhr.do'-jj  to   k-^re   moved  iJcng   the  dial,   but   did  not 
perceive  it  moving  ;  and  it  appears  the  graft  has  grown, 
though  nobody  ever  faw  it  gro'O)  :  fa  the  advances  iwe 
mate  in  inoivledge,   as  they  confijt  of  fuch   minute  fleps, 
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Cal«r.»i    are   tnly  peixdvabk  ly  the  dijlance — tlie  advancement 

_  .'I   .      in  knowIed>Tc  is  compared  to  the  motion  of  a  fliadow, 

Traiana    ""^  ^^   growth  of  grafs  ;   which   comparifon   divides 

Vi.      ^  the  fentence  into  two  principiij  parts  :  but  (ince  what 

is  laid  of  the  movement  of  the  Ihadov.-,  and  likewife  of 

tlie   growth   of  grafs,  contains  two  fimple  members, 

they  are  to  be  feparated  by  a  femicolon  ;  confequcntly 

a  higher  pointing  is  required  to  feparatethem  from  the 

other  part  of  the  fentence,  which  they  are  oppofed  to : 

■and  this  is  a  colon.      See  PusCTt'ATiON. 

COLONEL,  in  mih'tary  matters,  the  commander 
in  chief  of  a  regiment,  whether  horfe,  foot,  or  dra- 
goons. 

Skinner  derives  the  word  from  colony,  being  of 
opinion,  the  chiefs  of  colonies,  called  coloniales,  might 
give  the  name  to  chiefs  of  forces.  In  the  French  and 
Spaiiifli  armies,  colonel  is  confined  to  the  infantry  and 
ui'agoons  :  the  commanding  officer  of  a  regiment  of 
horie  they  nfually  call  inefire  de  cair.p.  Formerly,  in- 
Head  of  colonel,  the  French  ufed  the  word  cotonel  ; 
and  this  old  fpelling  comes  nearer  to  oiu'  common  way 
of  pronouncing  the  word  cAonel. 

A  colonel  may  lay  any  officer  of  his  regiment  in 
arrert,  but  niuil  acquaint  the  general  with  it  ;  he  is 
not  allowed  a  ^uard,  only  a  fentr)-  from  tiie  quarter- 
_guard. 

CoLoxEL-I.ieutenant,  he  who  commands  a  regiment 
of  guards,  whereof  the  kiiig,  prince,  or  other  perfon 
of  the  full  eminence,  is  coloneL  Thefe  colonel-lieu- 
tenants have  always  a  colonel's  commiffion,  and  are 
tifually  general  officers. 

L'uulenant-CoLONEL,  the  fecond  officer  in  a  regiment, 
who  is  at  the  head  of  the  captains,  and  commands  in 
the  abfence  of  the  colonel. 

COLONLA.,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  town  of  the 
Trinobantes,  a  little  above  Camelodunum.  Now  Col- 
clK'fter  in  EiTex,  according  to  Camden,  who  fuppoies 
it  to  take  its  name  from  the  river  Colne,  and  not  that 
it  was  a  colony  ;  though  others  think  Antonine's  di- 
ftance  agrees  with  Sudbury. 

CoLosiA  Equrjlris-,  an  ancient  and  noble  colony  on 
the  Lacns  Lemanus.  It  appears  to  be  the  work  of 
.Tulins  Ca'far,  who  fpttled  there  Eqtittes  Limatenei  ;  and 
to  this  I^ucan  is  thought  to  refer.  By  the  Itinerary  it 
is  fuppofed  to  have  flood  between  Laufanne  and  Gene- 
va, 1  2  miles  from  the  la.1  place  by  Pcutinger's  map, 
^  which  direcls  to  Nyon,   placed  in  Cavo  Len-ano,   ac- 

cording to  Lucan's  exprefiion,  that  is,  a  bay  or  cove 
ot  the  lake.  Its  ancient  name  was  Noviodunum,  (No- 
titia  Gallix)  :   hence  its  modern  name. 

Colonic  Metali'ma,  or  MctaUintnfis,  a  town  of  Lu- 
fitania,  ntuatcd  on  the  right  or  weii  tide  of  the  Anas, 
or  Guadiana ;  but  now  on  the  left  or  call  fide,  from 
the  river's  fhifting  its  btd  or  channel,  and  called  Me- 
delin,  a  town  in  Eftrcmadura.  W.  Long.  6.  i  r.  Lat. 
3S.45. 

Coi.ox:.i  Mcr'inorvm,  a  town  of  Belgica,  thoui;ht 
to  be  Tantnna,  the  capital  of  the  Morini.  Now 
Terruuen,  a  town  of  Ariois.     E.  Long.  2.  15.  Lat. 

JO-  37- 

Cot  on: A  Norbenfii,  or  Norba   Cxfr^-ea,  a  town  of 

Lulilania,  to  the  louth  cf  Trajan's  bridge  on  the  Ta- 

gvs.     Now  Alcantara,  in  Eftrcmadura.     W.  Long. 

7.  JO-  N.  Lat.  59.  10. 

.C01o.11.'.  Tro'iana,  (Antonine,  Peutinger)  ;  a  town 
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of  Belgica,  furnanied  alfo  Ulp'ut,  (Antonine)  ;  and 
Tr'icefima,  from  being  the  ftation  of  the  thirtieth  le- 
gion, (Ammian).  Now  Kellen,  a  village  of  the 
duchy  of  Cleves,  a  mile  from  the  Rhine.  ^. 

CoLom.i  Valentiii,  (Ptolemy,  Livy)  ;  a  town  of 
the  Hither  Spain,  on  the  Turias  ;  dtitroyed  by  Pom- 
pey,  (Salluft)  ;  rcitored  by  Julius  Ca;far.  Still  cal- 
led ^'al^ncia,  on  the  river  Guadalaviar,  in  Valencia. 
W.  Long.  ^  1;.  Lat.  39.  20. 

COLONNA,  a  town  of  Italy  in  the  Campagna  of 
Rome,  iS  miles  eaiUvard  of  that  city.  E.  Long  i:. 
56.  N.  Lat.  41.  55. 

CoLONNA,  Pompey,  cardinal  archbilliop  of  Mon- 
treal in  Sicily,  and  bifiiop  of  a  verj'  great  number  of 
places,  made  a  confpicuous  figure  in  the  world.  He 
was  equally  qualified  to  wear  tlie  cardinal's  hat  and 
the  helmet,  and  experienced  more  than  once  the  re- 
veifes  of  fortune.  Julius  II.  remo.ed  him  from  all 
his  dignities  ;  but  Leo  I.  reilorcd  him,  created  liim 
cardinal,  and  fent  him  on  feveral  embaffies.  Cle- 
ment VII.  divefted  him  of  the  purple,  and  again  re- 
ftored  him  to  it.  It  was  pretended  he  was  obliged  to 
him  for  his  exaltation  to  tlie  papal  throne.  Tlie  pope 
refuiing  him  fome  requeft,  he  reproached  him,  faying, 
"  That  it  was  by  his  intenft  he  had  arrived  at  his 
dignity."  The  pope  replied,  "  It  is  true,  but  let  me 
be  pope,  and  do  not  endeavour  to  be  fo  yourfelf ;  for 
by  acting  as  you  do,  you  endeavour  to  difpoflels  me 
of  that  you  have  raifed  me  to."  He  died  viceroy  of 
Naples  in  1532.  He  wrote  fome  poems  in  praife  of 
Ifabella  Filamarini,  in  which  he  protefts  the  chaftity 
of  his  wilhes.  He  wrote  another  work,  De  laudibue 
mullerum. 

COLONNADE,  in  Architedure,  a  pcriftNle  of  a 
circular  figure  ;  or  a  feries  of  columns  difpofed  in  a 
circle,  and  infulated  within  fide. 

A  Polyjlle  CoLOKKADE,  is  t'nat  whofe  numbers  of 
columns  are  too  great  to  be  taken  in  by  the  eye  at  a 
fingle  view.  Such  is  the  colonnade  of  the  palace  of 
St  Peter's  at  Rome,  confiding  of  2S4  columns  of  the 
Doric  order,  each  above  four  feet  and  a  half  diameter, 
all  in  Tiburtine  marble. 

COLONOS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  an  eminence 
near  Athens,  whither  CEdipus,  after  his  bauiihment 
from  Thebes,  is  faid  to  have  retired  ;  and  hence  it  is 
that  Sophocles  calls  the  tragedy  on  the  fubjecl  Oedipus 
Cohmus.  A  place  facred  to  Neptune,  and  where 
flood  an  equeftiian  ftatue  of  him.  Here  alio  flood 
Tim.on's  tower  ;  who,  for  his  love  of  fohtude,  and  ha- 
tred to  mankind,  was  cailed  Mijanthropos,  (^Paufa- 
liiai). 

COLONSAY,  one  of  the  Hebrides  or  Wefiem 
Iflands  belonging  to  Scotland.  It  comprehends  that 
01  Oroufay,  from  which  it  is  only  fepaiated  in  time  of 
flood,  and  both  belong  to  the  fame  proprietor,  viz, 
Mr  M'Neil.      See  Oronsay. 

COLONUS,  a  hulbandman,  or  villager,  who  was 
bound  to  pay  yearly  a  certain  tribute,  or  at  certain 
tin-.es  of  the  year  to  plough  fome  part  of  the  lord's 
land  ;  and  from  hence  comes  the  world  clown,  who  is 
called  by  the  Dutch,  loor. 

COLONY,  a  company  of  people  tranfplanted  in- 
to 7.  remote  province  in  order  to  cultivate  and  inha- 
bit it 

We  may  diflingu.fii  three  kinds  of  colonies.     Firfl, 

thofc 


Colony. 
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Cofony.    thofe  ferving  to  eafe  or  difcharge  tlie  inhabitants  of  a 

r^~^  countr)-,  where  the  people  nre  become  too  nu'T,"- 
rous,  fo  that  they  cancot  any  longer  conveniently  fub- 
Cit. 

The  fecond  are  thofe  eftabWhed  by  viflorioiis  prin- 
ce«,  and  people  in  the  middle  of  vanqpifhed  nations,  to 
keep  them  in  awe  ar.d  obedience. 

The  third  mav  be  cailed  ro/on/Vj  of  comrmrcf ;  be- 
caufe,  in  effeO:>,  it  is  trade  that  is  the  fole  occafiwn  and 
obiecl  thereof. 

It  was  by  means  of  the  firit  kind  of  colonies  that, 
ioTc.e  ages  after  the  deluge,  the  e^ft  firil,  and  fHccef- 
fivcly  all  the  other  parts  of  the  earth,  became  inha- 
bited ;  and  without  rr.entioning  any  thing  of  the  Phoe- 
nician and  Grecian  colonics,  lo  famous  in  ancient  hi- 
ftorj-,  it  is  notorious  that  it  was  for  the  eftablilhnient 
of  fiich  colonies,  that,  dming  thedeclt-pfioii  ot  the  em- 
pire, thofe  torrents  of  barbarous  natioii?,  iffiiing,  for 
the  generality,  out  of  the  north,  overran  tlie  Gauls, 
Italy,  and  the  other  foutherii  parts  of  Europe  ;  and, 
after  feveral  bloody  battles,  divided  it  with  the  ancient 
inhabitants. 

For  the  fecond  kind  of  colonies,  the  Romans  ufcd 
them  more  than  any  other  people  ;  and  that  to  fecure 
the  conquefts  they  had  made  from  the  weft  to  the 
eaft.  It  is  well  known  how  ma.iy  cities  in  Gaul, 
Germany,  Spain,  and  even  England,  value  themfelves 
on  their  having  been  of  the  number  of  Roman  colo- 
nies. 

There  were  two  kind<  of  colonies  among  the  Ro- 
mans :  thofe  fent  by  the  fenate  ;  and  the  military  ones, 
confifting  of  old  foldiers  broken  and  difabled  with  the 
fatigues  of  war,  who  were  thus  provided  with  lands 
as  the  reward  of  their  fervices.  See  BES'EFrcE.  The 
colonies  fent  by  the  fenat?  were  either  Roman  cr  I>a- 
tin,  i.  e.  compofcd  either  of  Roman  citize.is  or  I^atiiis. 
The  Colonic  Latinse  were  fuch  as  enjoyed  the  jus  I.a- 
lil ;  faid  to  confift  in  thofe  two  things  :  one,  that 
whoever  was  edile  or  prstor  in  a  town  of  Latium,  he- 
came  for  that  reafon  a  Roman  citizen  ;  tiie  other,  that 
the  L?tins  were  fubjeft  to  the  edifts  of  their  own  and 
nrt  to  thofe  of  the  Roman  magiftrates  :  in  the  year  of 
the  city  fix  hundred  and  fixty  two,  after  the  Social 
war,  the  city  was  granted  to  all  Latium,  by  the  hx 
Julia.  The  colonise  Romans,  were  fuch  as  had  the 
(US  Romanum,  but  not  in  its  full  extent ;  namely,  in 
tlie  right  of  fuffrage,  putting  up  for  honours,  magiftra- 
cies,  command  in  the  army,  &c.  ;  btit  the  jus  Quiri- 
tum  only,  or  private  riglit ;  as  right  of  liberty,  of 
gentility,  or  dignity  of  family,  facrifice,  marriage,  ^;c. 
For  it  was  loi>g  a  rule,  never  to  grant  the  liberty  of 
the  city  in  full  to  colonies  ;  nor  is  there  any  inft  inCe 
to  the  contrarj',  till  after  the  Social  war,  in  the  year 
'  of  the  city  Ax  hundred  and  fixty-two.  According  to 
Ulpian  (1.  I.  D.  de  Cenf.),  there  were  other  colonies, 
which  had  little  more  than  the  name,  only  enjoying 
what  they  called y'r/j  Itcd'icum,  i.  e.  they  were  free  from 
the  tributes  and  taxes  paid  by  the  provinces.  Such 
were  the  colonies  of  Tyre,  Berytus,  Heliopolis,  Pal- 
myra,  &c.  M.  Vaillant  has  filled  a  volume  in  folio 
with  medals  ftruck  by  the  feveral  colonies,  in  honour 
of  the  emperors  who  four.dcd  them.  The  ordinary 
fymbol  they  engraved  on  their  medals,  was  either  an 
eagle  ;  as  when  the  veteran  legions  were  dillributed  in 
Uie  col'juips ;  or  a  labourer,  holding  a  plough  drawn 
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br  a  pair  of  oxen  ^  as  when  the  colony  confifled  of  or-    Coroay; 
dii-.ary  i.ihabitants.      O.i   all  th.e   medals   are  feen  the  "' — '''~~~ 
names  cf  the  decemviri,  who   held  the  fame  rank  and 
had  the  fame  authority  there  as  the   confuls   had  at 
Rome. 

Laftly,  the  colonies  of  commerce,  arc  thofe  efta- 
blifhec*  by  the  Ei  ^Ijih,  French,  Spaniards,  Portuguefe, 
and  other  nations,  within  thefe  two  laft  centuries,  and 
which  they  continue  ftill  to  eftablilb,  in  feveral  parts 
of  Afia,  Afric?.,  and  America;  either  to  keep  up  it 
rcgub.r  commerce  with  the  natives,  or  to  cultivate  the 
ground,  by  planting  fugar-cancs,  indigo,  tobacco,  and 
other  com.modities.  The  principal  of  this  kind  of  co- 
lonies, are  m  the  one  and  the  other  America,  north-  * 
cm  a:!d  fouthern  ;  parricilarly  Peru,  Mexico,  Canada 
(lately  Virginia,  New-England,  CarohiKi),  la  I^oui- 
fiaiia,  1' Acedia,  Hudfon's  Bay,  the  Antilles  illands, 
Jansaica,  Domingo,  ai^d  the  other  illands. — In  Africa, 
Madagalcar,  Cape  of  Good  Hop  ■,  Cape  Verd,  and  its 
il]a::di,  and  all  thofe  vail  coafts  extending  thence  as  far 
as  to  the  Red  fea.  Liftly,  in  Afia,  the  famous  Bata- 
via  of  the  Dutch  ;  Goa,  Diu,  of  the  Poituguefe  ;  and 
fomc  other  lefs  confideiable  places  of  the  Englilh, 
French,  and  Danes. 

The  practice  of  fettling  commicrcial  colonies  in  di- 
llant  countries  hath  been  adopted  by  the  wifjii  nations- 
of  antiquity,  who  a6ted  fyilcmatically  upon  maxims 
of  found  policy.  This  appears  to  h.ave  been  the  cafe 
with  the  ancient  Egyptians,  the  Chinefe,  the  Phceni- 
cians,  the  commercial  ftatcs  of  Greece,  tlie  Carthagi- 
nians, and  even  the  Romans  ;  for  though  the  colonies 
of  the  latter  were  chiefly  military,  it  could  ezfily  be 
Ihown  that  they  were  hkewife  made  i:fe  of  for  the  pur- 
pcfes  of  trade.  The  favagc  nations  who  ruined  the 
Kom?.n  empire,  fought  nothing  but  to  extirpate  or 
hold  in  vafiiilage  thole  whom  they  overcame  ;  and 
therefore,  whenever  princes  enlarged  their  dominions 
at  the  expence  of  their  neighbours,  they  had  rccourfe 
to  ftrong  forts  and  garrifons  to  keep  the  conquereil  in 
awe.  Ec>r  this  they  have  been  blamed  by  the  famou's 
Machiave!,  who  labours  to  (liow,  that  the  fottli.ig  of 
colonies  would  have  been  a  cheai)er  and  better  me- 
thod of  bridling  conquered  countries,  than  building 
fortreflcs  in  them.  John  de  Witt,  who  was  one  of 
the  ableft  and  beft  ftatefmen  that  ever  appeared, 
iirongly  recoinmended  colonies  ;  as  affording  a  refuge- 
to  fi'ch  as  had  been  unfortunate  in  trade  ;  as'opening 
a  field  for  fuch  m.en  to  exert  their  abilities,  as  through 
want  of  interelt  could  not  raife  themfelves  in  their 
own  country  ;  and  a"-  a  fupplement  to  holpitals  and" 
other  charitable  foundatior.s,  which  he  thought  in  time 
might  come  to  be  overcharged.  Some,  however,  have 
ridiculed  the  fuppofed  advantages  of  colonics,  and  af- 
lerted  that  they  muft  always  do  mifchief  by  depopulat- 
ing the  mother-couni/y. 

The  hiftory  of  the  Britifh  colonies,  undoubtedly 
fhows,  that  when  coloniils  become  numerous  and  opu- 
lent, it  is  very  difEcult  to  retain  them  in  proper  fub- 
jection  to  the  parent  Hate.  It  becomes  then  a  quef- 
tion  not  very  eafily  anfwered,  l-.ow  far  they  arc  entit-- 
led  to  the  rights  tliey  had  as  inhabitants  of  the  mother- 
country,  or  how  far  thry  are  bound  bv  its  laws  ?  Oa 
thisfubject  Mr  Blackftone  hath  the  following  obfcrva- 
lions. 

"  Plantations,  or  colonies  in  dillant  countries,  art- 
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Culony.  titlier  fucli  vvliere  the.  lands  are  claimed  by  right  of 
'"~~'<jccupancy  only,  by  findincr  them  defert  and  unculti- 
vated, and  peopliiifi;  theM  from  the  inocliKr-countiy  ; 
or  where,  when  already  cultivaled,  they  have  cither 
been  gained  by  coiiqueft,  or  ceded  to  us  by  treaties. 
And  both  the  rights  arc  founded  upon  the  law  of  iin- 
ture,  or  at  Icaft  on  that  of  nations.  But  there  is  a 
difference  between  thefe  two  fpecies  of  colonies  with 
refpeA  to  the  laws  by  which  they  are  bound.  For  it 
bath  been  held,  that  if  an  uninhabited  country  be  dif- 
covered  and  planted  by  Englilh  fubjefls,  all  the  Eng- 
li(h  laws  then  in  being,  which  are  the  birthright  of 
every  fubieft,  are  immediately  there  in  torce.  But 
this  rnuft.  be  underftood  with  many  and  very  great  re- 
llriftions.  Such  colonifts  carry  with  them  only  fo 
much  of  the  Englilh  law  as  is  applicable  to  their  own 
iituation,  and  the  condition  of  an  infant  colony  ;  fuch, 
for  inftance,  as  the  general  rules  of  inheritance,  and  of 
protedion  from  perfonal  injuries.  The  artificial  re- 
finements and  diftinflions  incident  to  the  property  of  a 
great  and  commercial  people,  the  ISws  of  policy  and 
revenue  (fuch  eipecially  as  are  enforced  by  penalties), 
the  modeof  maintenance  for  the  cftablifhed  clergy,  the 
jurifdiAion  of  fpiritual  courts,  and  a  multitude  of  other 
provifions,  are  neither  neceflary  nor  convenient  for 
them,  and  therefore  are  not  in  force.  What  fhall  be 
admitted,  and, what  rejeited,  at  what  times,  and  under 
what  reftriftions,  mull,  in  cafes  of  difpute,  be  decid- 
ed in  the  firft  inflance  by  their  own  provincial  judica- 
ture, fubjedl  to  the  levifion  and  controul  of  the  king 
in  council  ;  the  whole  of  their  conftilution  being  alio 
liable  to  be  new-modelled  and  reformed  by  the  p^ene- 
ral  fuperintenduig  power  of  the  legKLiture  in  the  nio- 
thei -country.  But  in  conquered  or  ceded  countries, 
that  have  already  laws  of  their  own,  the  king  may  in- 
deed  alter  and  change  thofe  laws  ;  but,  till  he  does 
actually  change  them,  the  ancient  laws  of  the  ccnintry 
remain,  unlefs  fuch  as  are  againil  the  law  of  Ocd,  as 
in  an  infidel  country.  Our  American  plantations  are 
principally  of  this  latter  f)rt,  being  obtained  in  the 
laft  century,  either  by  right  of  conqueil  and  driving 
out  the  natives  (with  what  natural  jlillice  I  (hall  not  at 
p:\;fent  inquire,),  or  by  treaties,  Andi  therefore,  tlie 
common  law  of  England,  as  fuch,  has  no  allowance  or 
authority  there  ;  they  being  no  part  of  the  mother- 
country,  but  dillinCl  (though  dependent)  dominions. 
^    *  They  arc  fubjeft,  however,  to  the  controul  of  tlie  par- 

liament ;  though  (hke  Ireland,  Mann,  and  the  re  11) 
not  bound  by  any  ads  of  parhamcnt,  unlefs  particular- 
ly  named." 

With  rcfpefl  to  tlieir  interior  polity,  our  colonies, 
wliethor  thofe  we  formerly  poifefled  or  ftill  pcjdefs, 
may  be  ditlinguiflied  into  three  forts.  i.  Provincial 
cllabliflmients,  the  conllilutions  of  which  depend  on 
the  refpedlive  comniiTlions  iffued  by  tlie  crown  to 
I  he  governors,  and  the  inllrudions  which  uf nail y  ac- 
company thofe  comuiifuons  ;  under  the  authority  of 
■which  provincial  aficmblies  are  conllituted,  with  the 
power  of  making  local  ordinances  not  repugnant  to 
tl>e  laws  of  Britain.  2.  Proprietary  governments, 
granted  out  by  the  crown  to  individuals,  in  the  nature 
of  feudator)'  principalities,  with  all  their  inferior  rega- 
lities, and  fubordinate  powers  of  Icgiflation,  whicli 
■formerly  belonged  to  the  owners  of  counties  jialatine  ; 
vet  Hill   with  thefe   cxprcfs  cjudition'^,   tJial  the  ends 
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for  which  the  grant  was  made  be  fubftantially  purfued,     CoW.y 
and  that  nothing  be  attempted  which   may  derogate      ,  ' 

from  the  fovereignty  of  the  mother-country.  3.  Ciiar-  p^'^"!'*^""! 
ter  governments,  in  the  nature  of  civil  corporations  ; 
with  the  power  ot  making  bye-laws  for  then  own  in- 
terior regulation,  not  contrary  to  the  laws  of  Britain  ;  ! 
and  with  fuch  rights  and  authorities  as  are  fpecially 
given  them  in  their  feveral  charters  of  incorporation. 
The  form  of  government,  in  moil  of  them,  is  bor- 
rowed from  that  of  Eiigland.  They  have  a  governor 
named  by  the  king  (or,  in  feme  proprietary  colonies, 
by  the  proprietor),  who  is  reprcfentative  or  deputy. 
They  have  courts  of  juftice  of  their  own,  from  whofe 
decifions  an  appeal  lies  to  the  icing  in  council  here  in 
England.  Their  general  afiembhes,  which  are  their 
houfe  of  commons,  together  with  their  council  of  Hate, 
being  their  upper  lioufe,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
king,  or  his  reprcfentative  the  governor,  make  lawj 
fuited  to  their  own  emeirgencies.  Biit  it  is  paiticu- 
larly  declared,  by  itat.  7  and  8  W.  III.  c.  2  2.  that  all 
laws,  bye-laws,  ufuagts,  and  cuftoms,  ".  hich  Ihall  be  in 
praftice  in  any  of  the  I'lantations,  repugnant  to  any 
law  u-.ade  or  to  be  made  in  this  kingdom  relative  to 
the  faid  plantations,  Ihall  be  utterly  void  and  of  none 
eif'.'ft.  And,  becaufe  feveral  of  the  colonies  had  claim- 
ed the  fole  and  exclufive  right  of  impofing  taxes  upon 
themfelves,  the  ftatute  6  Geo.  ill.  c.  1  2.  exprefsly 
declares,  that  all  his  majeily's  colonies  in  America, 
have  been,  are,  and  of  riglit  ought  to  be«  fubordinate 
to  and  dependent  upon  the  imperial  crown  and  par- 
liament of  Great  Britain,  who  have  lull  power  and 
authority  to  make  laws  and  ftatntes  of  fiifficieut  vali- 
dity to  bind  the  colonies  and  people  of  America,  fub- 
'}0&.i  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain  in  all  cafes  what- 
foever.  And  the  attempting  to  entorce  this  by  other 
afts  of  parliament,  penalties,  and  at  laft  by  military 
f  ower,  gave  rife,  as  is  well  known,  to  the  late  revolt 
and  fma!  feparation  of  thirteen  colonies.  See  the  arti- 
cle AMtKiC.\.  Tliis  country  is  now  detached  from 
Britain,  and  confiils  of  13  independent  ilates,  fome- 
times  denominated  the  United  Provinces. 

COLOPHON,  in  ylnciejit  Geography,  a  town  of 
Ionia,  in  the  Hither  Aha,  on  a  promontory  on  the  E- 
gean  fea,  and  wailied  by  the  Halefus.  Tiie  ancient  . 
Colophon  was  deftroyed  by  Eyfimachus,  in  his  war 
with  Antigonus,  in  order  to  enlarge  Ephefus.  Pau- 
fanias  fays,  it  was  rebuilt  in  the  neighbourhood,  in  a 
more  con:imodious  fcite.  This  was  one  of  the  cities 
that  laid  claim  to  Homer.  CoIcp!:onn:i  adilere,  a  pro- 
vcrbiai  faying,  explained  by  Strabo  to  denote,  that  the 
Colophonian  horie  ttirr.ed  the  fcales  in  favour  of  the 
fide  on  which  thev  fouglit.  The  Colophoninns  had  a 
grove,  a  temple,  and  an  oracle  of  Apollo  Ckirius 
(Strabo).  Of  tl'if.  town  was  the  poet  Antimachu;;, 
remarked  on  for  his  turgid  ilyle  1  y  CatuUus.  He 
wrote  a  life  of  Homer,  whom  he  makes  a  Colophonian 
(Plutarch). 

COLOPHONY,  in  I'/.-armary,  black  ixfm,  or  tur- 
pentinc,  boiled  in  water,  and  afterwards  dried  ;  or, 
which  is  ftill  better,  the  cajiut-  moituum  remaining  al- 
ther  the  diflillation  of  the  ethereal  oil,  being  further 
urged  bv  a  more  intenfe  and  long  continued  fire. — It 
receives  its  name  of  colnphnn'.a,  from  Colophon,  a  city 
of  Ionia,  becaufe  the  bcft  was  forrrv.-rly  brought  from 
th'.'iicc.     Two  forts  are  nicntioiKd  ii;  ancient  writings; 
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ihe  one  Jiy,  tlie  other  in  a  liqiiid  fl;.;te.  Tlic  latter 
feems  to  have  been  liquid  pitch,  which  is  the  crude 
refin  of  the  pine  brought  from  Colophon  ;  the  other 
was  called  rrfrta  fricla,  and  conlifted  only  of  tlie  for- 
mer deprived  of  its  humid  part?. 

COLOOUINriDA,  in  B^jlany.     See  CucuMi  =  . 

COLORATURA,  in  Mific,  denotes  all  manner  of 
variations,  trillos,  diminutions  S:c.  ferving  to  make  a 
fong  agreeable. 

GOLORNO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  Pai-mafan, 
near  the  river  Po,  eight  miles  from  Paniia.  The  duke 
of  Parma  has  a  pleafure-houfe  here,  one  of  the  moft. 
delightful  feats  in  all  Italy,  and  the  gardens  are  very 
fine.     E.  Lone;.  9.  15.  N.  Lat.  44.  i;4. 

COLOSS^E,  or  CoLOSE.t,  in  Ancient  Geo^ra- 
phy,  a  coni'iderable  town  of  Phrygia  Magna,  in  wliich 
the  Lycv.s  falls  into  a  gulf,  and  at  the  diilance  of  five 
ftadia  emerges  again,  and  runs  into  the  Meander  (He- 
rodotus). Others  fav,  the  genuine  name  is  Golo(fte, 
and  the  people  CololJtnj\s,  to  whom  St  Paul  wrote  an 
epiille  :  Strabo  calls  them  Coloffini.  '  In  Nero's  time 
the  town  was  deftroyed  by  an  earthquake  (Orofius). 

COLOSSLTS,  a  llatue  of  enormous  or  gigantic  fize. 
The  moft  eminent  of  tliis  kind  was  the  coloffus  ot 
Rhodes,  a  ftatue  of  Apollo,  fo  high,  that  (hips  paifed 
with  full  fails  betwixt  its  legs.  It  was  the  workman- 
fhip  of  Chares,  a  difciple  of  Lyfippus,  who  fpent  12 
years  in  making  it  :  it  was  at  length  overthrown  by  an 
earthquake,  after  having  Hood  1360  years.  Its  height 
was  fix  fcore  and  fix  feet  :  there  we^e  few  people  who 
could  fathom  its  thumb,  &c.  When  the  Saracens  be- 
came pofiefled  of  the  ifland,  the  ftatue  was  found  pro- 
ftrate  on  the  ground  :  they  fold  it  to  a  Jew,  who  load- 
ed 900  camels  with  the  brafs. 

The  bafis  that  fupported  it  was  a  triangular  figure  ; 
its  extremities  were  fuftained  with  6c  pillars  of  marble. 
There  was  a  winding  ftaircafe  to  go  up  to  the  top  of 
it,  from  whence  one  might  difcover  Syria,  and  the 
ihips  that  went  into  Egypt,  in  a  great  looking-glafs, 
that  was  hung  about  the  neck  of  the  ftatue.  Among 
the  antiquities  of  Rome,  there  are  feven  famous  colof- 
fufes  ;  two  of  Jupiter,  as  many  of  Apollo,  one  of  Ne- 
ro, one  of  Domitian,  and  one  of  the  Sun. 

COLOSTRUM,  the  firft  milk  of  any  animal  after 
bringing  forth  young,  called  in  fome  places  becftings. 
It  is  remarkable  that  this  milk  is  generally  cathartic, 
and  purges  the  meconium  ;  thus  ferving  both  as  an 
aliment  and  medicine. 

An  emulfion  prepared  with  turpentine  diffolved 
with  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  is  fometimes  called  by  this 
name. 

COLOSWAR,  a  large  and  celebrated  town  of 
Tranfylvania,  where  the  fenates  have  their  meetings. 
It  is  feated  on  the  river  Samos,  in  E,  Long.  21.  35. 
N.  Lat.  46.   53. 

COLOUR,  in  Phyfics,  a  property  inherent  in  light, 
by  which,  according  to  the  various  fixes  of  its  parts, 
or  from  lome  other  caufe,  it  excites  different  vibrations 
in  the  optic  nerve  ;  which  propagated  to  the  fenforium, 
affeft  the  mind  with  different  fenfations.  See  Chro- 
matics and  Optics. 

Colour,  in  Painting,  is  applied  both  to  the  drugs, 
and  to  the  tints  produced  by  thofe  drugs  varioufly  mix- 
ed and  applied. 

The  principal  colours  ufcd  by  painters  are  red  and 
Vol.  VI.  Part  I. 
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white  lead,  or  cerufe  ;  yellow  and  red  ocres  ;  feveral  Coloun. 
kinds  of  earth,  umbre,  orpimcnt,  lamp-black,  burnt  *"~~v  ' 
ivory,  black  lead,  cinnabar  or  vermilion,  gamboge, 
lacca,  blue  and  green  alhes,  verdigris,  biftre,  bice, 
Imalt,  carmine,  ultramarine  :  each  of  which,  with 
their  ules,  &c.  are  to  be  found  under  their  proper  ar- 
ticles. 

Of  thefc  colours  fome  are  ufed  tempered  with  gum- 
water,  fome  ground  with  oil,  others  only  in  frcfco, 
and  others  for  miniature.. 

Painters  reduce  all  the  colours  they  ufe  under  thefe 
two  clalfes,  of  dark  and  light  colours  :  dark  colours 
are  black,  and  all  others  that  are  obfcure  and  earthy, 
as  umbre,  biftre,  &c. 

Under  fight  colours  are  comprehended  white,  and  all 
that  approach  neareft  to  it. 

Painters  alfo  diftinguilh  colours  into  fimple  and 
mineral. 

Under  firaple  colours  they  rank  all  thofe  which  are 
extrafted  from  vegetables,  and  which  will  not  bear 
the  fire  ;  as  the  yellow  made  of  faffron,  French  ber- 
ries, lacca,  and  other  tinClures  exti-acled  from  flowers, 
ufed  by  limners,  illuminers,  &c. 

The  mineral  colours  are  thofe  which  being  drawii 
from  metals,  &c.  are  able  to  bear  the  fire,  and  there- 
fore ufed  by  enamellers.  Changeable  and  permanent 
colours  is  another  divifion,  which,  by  fome,  is  made  of 
colours. 

Changeable  colours  are  fuch  as  depend  on  the  fitua- 
tion  of  the  objects  with  refpecl  to  the  eye,  as  that  of 
a  pigeon's  neck,  taffeties,  &c.  the  firft  however,  be- 
ing attentively  viewed  by  the  microfcope,  each  fibre 
of  the  feathers  appears  compofed  of  feveral  little 
fquares,  alternately  red  and  green,  fo  that  they  are  fix- 
ed colours. 

IVater-CoLOVRS,  are  fuch  as  are  ufed  in  painting 
with  gum-water  or  fize,  without  being  mixed  with 
oil. 

Incapacity  of  i/i/linguj/Iji/ig  Colours.  Of  this  extra- 
ordinary defett  in  vifion,  we  have  the  toUowing  in- 
ftances  in  the  Philofophical  TranfaClions  for  1777. 
One  of  the  pcrfons  lived  at  Maryport  in  Cumberland. 
The  account  was  communicated  by  Mr  Huddart  to 
Ur  Prieftley,  and  is  as  follows.  "  His  name  was 
Harris,  by  trade  a  (hoemaker.  I  had  often  heard 
from  otliers,  that  he  could  difcern  the  form  and  mag- 
nitude of  all  objects  very  diflinClly,  but  could  not  di- 
ftinguilh colours.  This  report  having  excited  my  cii- 
riofity,  I  converfed  with  him  frequently  on  this  fub- 
jeft.  The  account  he  gave  was  this  :  That  he  had 
reafon  to  believe  other  perfons  faw  fomething  in  ob- 
jefts  which  he  could  not  fee  ;  that  their  language 
feemed  to  mark  qualities  with  precifion  and  confidence, 
which  he  could  only  guefs  at  with  hefitation,  and  fre- 
quently with  error.  His  firft  iufpiciou  of  this  arofe 
when  he  was  about  four  years  old.  Having  by  acci- 
dent found  in  the  ftreet  a  child's  ftocking,  he  carried 
it  to  a  neighbouring  houfe  to  inquire  for  the  owner  ; 
he  obfervedthe  people  called  it  a  red  ftocking,  though 
he  did  not  undcrlland  why  they  gave  it  that  denomi- 
nation, as  he  himfilf  thought  it  completely  defcribed 
by  being  called  a  Jioding.  This  circumftance,  how- 
ever, remained  in  his  memory,  and,  together  with  fub- 
fcquent  obfervations,  led  him  to  the  knowledge  of  his 

defea. 
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eolour.  "  He  alfo  obferved,  that  when  young,  other  chil- 
"-"wr^—*  dren  could  difcern  cherries  on  a  tree,  by  loiue  pretend- 
ed difference  of  colour,  though  he  could  only  diftin- 
guifh  them  from  the  leaves  by  the  difference  of  their 
iize  and  fhape.  He  obferved  alfo,  that  by  means  of 
this  difference  of  colour  they  could  fee  the  cherries  at 
a  greater  diftauce  than  he  could,  though  he  could  fee 
other  objefts  at  as  a  great  a  dillance  as  they,  that  is, 
where  the  i'lght  was  not  affifted  by  the  colour.  Large 
objefts  he  could  fee  as  well  as  other  perfons  ;  and 
even  the  fnialler  ones  if  they  were  not  enveloped  in 
other  things,  as  in  tlie  cafe  of  cherries  among  the 
leaves, 

"  I  believe  he  could  never  do  more  than  gucfs  the 
name  of  any  colour;  yet  he  could  diltinguilh  white 
fi-om  black,  or  black  from  any  light  or  bright  colour. 
Dove  or  ftraw  colom-  he  called  while,  and  different 
colours  he  frequently  called  by  the  fame.name  ;  yet 
he  could  difcern  a  difference  between  them  when  pla- 


light  and  foade  ;  and  that  all  colours  could  be  compo-    Colour, 
fed  of  thefe  two  mixtures  only  i   With  fome  hef.talwn '~~~v~-~^ 
he  replied.  No,  he  did  imagine   there  was  fome  other 
difference. 

"  It  is  proper  to  add,  that  the  experiment  of  the 
ftriped  ribbon  was  made  in  the  day-time,  and  in  a  good 

CoLovr.s  for  Jlainlng  different  kinds  of  Si  ones.  See 
Chemisthv- 

CoLOua,  in  Dyeing.     See  Cveisg. 

Coiovg.  of  Plants,  is  an  altj  ibute  found  to  be  veiy 
variable.  Different  colours  are  obferved,  not  only  in 
different-individuals  of  tlie  lame  fpecies,  but  likewifc:  in 
different  parts  of  the  fame  individual.  Thus,  marvel 
of  Peru,  and  fweet-william,  liave  hequently  petals  of 
different  colours  on  the  fame  plant-  Three  or  four 
different  colours  are-  frequently  found  upon  the  faipe 
leaf  or  flower,  as  on  the  le<'ives  of  the  amaranthus 
tricolor,  and  the   flowers  of  the  tulip,  auricula,  three- 


ced  together.      In  general,  colours  of  an  equal  degree     coloured    violet  and   others.      To  produce   the   moil 

of  brightnefs,  hov/ever  they  might  otherwife  diiier,  he      '        ■'  '     -    '     ''^  -' 

confounded  together.     Yet  a  ftripped  ribbon  he  could 

diftinguilh   from  a   plain  one  ;  but   he  could  not  tell 

what  the  colours  were   with   any  tolerable  exaftnefs. 

Dark  colours,  in  general,  he  often  miftook  for  black  ; 

but  never  imagined   white   to   he   a   dark  colour,  nor 

dark  to  be  a  white  colour.. 

"  He  was  an  intelligent  man,  and  very  defirous  of 
underftanding  the  nature  of  light  and  colours  ;  for 
which  end  he  had  attended  a  courfe  of  leftures  in  na- 
tural philolophy. 

"  He  had  two  brothers  in  the  fame  circumftances  as 
to  fight  ;  and  two  other  brothers  and  fifters,  who,  as 
well  as  their  parents,  had  nothing  of  this  defect. 

"  One  of  the  firit  mentioned  brothei-s,  who  is  now 
living,  I  met  with  at  Dubhn,  and  wiflied  to  try  his 
capacity  to  diftinguilh  the  colours  in  a  prifm  ;  but  not 

having  one  by  me,    I  alked  hini,  whether  he  had  ever 
feen  a  rainbow  ?  he  replied.  He  had  often,  and  could 

diftinguilh  the  different  colours  ;  meaning  only,  that  it 

was  compofed  of  different  colours,  tor  he  couKl  not  tell. 

what  they  were. 

"  I  then  procured  and  Ihovved  him  a  piece  of  rib- 
bon ;  he  immediately,  and  without  any  difficulty,  pro- 
nounced it   a  ftriped,.  and    not   a  plain,  ribbon.      He 

then  attempted  to   name  the  different  llripes  :   the  fe- 

veral  ftripes   of  white  he  uniformly  and  without  hefi- 

tation  called  white ;.  the  four  black  ftripes  he  was  de- 
ceived  in  ;    for  three  of    them    he   thought  brown, 

though  they  were  exaftly  of  the  fame  (liade  with  the 

other,  which   he   properly  called  black.       He  fpoke, 

however,   with   diffidence,  as  to  all  thofe  ftripes.^  and 

it  muft  be  owned,   that   the   black   was   not   very  di- 

llinft  ;  the  light  green  he  called  yellow  ;  but  he  was 

not  very  pofitive  ;  he  faid,  "  I  think  this  is  what  you 

call  yellow."     The  middle  ftripe,  which  had  a  flight 

tinge  of  red,  he  called  a  fort  of  biu».      But  he  was 

moft  of  all  deceived  by  the  orange  colour,  of  which  he 

fpoke  very  confidently,  faying,  "  This  is  the  colour  of 

grafs,  this  is  green."      I  alio  fliowed  him  a  great  va- 
riety of  ribbons,  the   colour  of  which    he   fometimes 

named  rightly,  and  fometimes  as  differently  as  poffible 

from  the  true  colour. 

"  I  a(l<id  him,  whether  he  imagined  it  poffible  for 

all  the  various  colours  lie  fa-iV  to  bs  mere  difference  of 


beautiful  and  Ariking  variety  of  colours  in  fuch 
flowers,  is  the  principal  delight  and  bulinefs  of  the 
florift. 

Tile  primitive  colours,  and  their  intermediate  ftiades- 
or  gradations  enumerated  by  botanifts,  are  ai  follow  1, 

Water-colours,  hyalinus. 

White. 
Lead-colour,  cinereus^ 

Black,  niger. 
'BrQ\yii,fufcus. 
Pitch-black,  afer. 

Yellow,  luleiis. 
Stiaw-colour,_^ijiittj-.- 
Flame-culour,y}//'y«.r.- 
Iron-colour,  giltius. 

Red. 
Flefh-colour,  incarnatut^ 
Scarlet,  coccineus. 

Purple. 
Violet-colour,  cani/eo-purpureus. 

Blue,  CiH-ulcus. 

Green. 

Thefe  colours  feem  to  be  appropriated  to  particular 
parts  of  the  plant.  Thus,  white  is  moil  common  in 
roots,  fweet  berries,  and  the  petals  of  fpring  flowers. 
Water-colour,  in  the  hlaments  and  ftyles.  Black,  in 
the  roots  and  feeds  ;  rarely  in  the  feed-veffel,  and 
fcarce  ever  to  be  found  in  the  petals.  Yellow  is  fre- 
quently in  the  antherse  or  tops  of  the  ftamina  ;  as  like- 
wife  in  the  petals  of  autumnal  floweiTi,  and  the  co.m- 
pound  legulated  flowers  of  Linnsus.  Red  is  common 
in  the  petals  of  fnmmer  flowers,  and  in  the  acid  fruits. 
Blue  and  violet-colour,  in  the  petals.  Green,  in  the 
leaves  and  calyx,  but  rarely  in  the  petals.  In  the  in- 
terchanging of  colours,  which  in  plants  is  found  to 
depend  upon  differences  in  heat,  cUmate,  foil,  and  cul- 
ture, a  fort  of  eleftive  attr,:ftion  is  oliferved  to  take 
place.  Thus,  red  is  more  eafdy  changed  into  while 
and  blue  ;  blue  into  white  and  yellow  ;  yellow  ;  .:o 
white  ;  and  white  into  purple.  A  red  colour  is  often 
changed  into  a  v.hite,  in  the  flowers  of  heath,  morher 
ot  thyme,  betony,  pink,  vifcuua  campion,  cucubalusy 
trefoil,  orchis,  fox  glove,  thiftle,  cudweed,  faw-wort, 

rofe. 
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■polnur.     rofe,  poppy,  fumitory,  and  geranium.      Red  pafTcs  in- 
■"""^  to  blue  in  pimpernel.      Blue  is  cliangcd  into  white  in 

bell-flower,  greek-valerian,  bind-weed,  columbine,  violet 
vetch,  milk-wort,  i^fiat's  rue,  viper's  buglofs,  comtrey, 
borrnge,  liyflTop,  dragon's  head,  fcabious,  blue-bottle, 
and  fuccon'.  Blue  is  changed  into  yellow  in  crocus. 
Yellow  pafTes  calily  into  white  in  mclilot,  agrimony, 
tnullcin,  tulip,  bltUlaria,  or  moth-mullein,  and  corn  ma- 
rigold. White  is  changed  into  purple  in  wood  forrel, 
thorn-apple,  pcafe,  and  daify. 

Although  plants  are  fornelimes  obferved  to  change 
their  colour  upon  'oeing  nioiftened  with  coloured  juices, 
yet  that  quality  in  vegetables  feems  not  fo  much 
owing  to  the  nature  of  their  nounfkment,  as  to  the  ac- 
tion of  the  internal  and  external  air,  heat,  light,  and 
the  primitive  organization  of  the  parts.  I.i  fupport 
of  this  opinion,  v/e  may  obferve  with  Dr  Graw,  that 
there  is  a  far  lefs  variety  in  the  colours  of  roots  than 
of  the  other.parts  of  the  plant ;  the  pulp  within  the 
flcin,  being  ufuallv  white,  fometimes  yellow,  rarely 
red.  That  this  efFeft  is  produced  bv  their  finall  in- 
terconrfe  with  the  external  air  appears  from  this  cir- 
cun.ftance,  that  the  upper  parts  of  roots,  when  they 
happen  to  ftand  naked  above  the  ground,  are  often 
dyed  with  feveral  colours :  thus  the  tops  of  forrel 
roots  turn  red  ;  thofe  of  turnips,  mullein,  and  radilhes, 
purple :  and  many  others  green  ;  whilft  thofe  parts  of 
the  fame  roots  which  lie  more  under  ground  are  com- 
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parts  ot  plants.  Berries  frequently  change  from  grecH 
to  red,  and  from  red  to  white.  Even  in  ripe  fruit  , 
the  colour,  whether  white,  red,  or  blue,  is  apt  to  vary; 
particularly  in  apple,  pear,  plum,  and  cheriy  trees. 
Seeds  are  more  coiiilaiit  in  point  of  colour  than  the 
veflel  which  co  itains  them.  In  the  feeds,  however, 
of  the  poppy,  oats,  pea,  bean,  and  kidney-bean,  va- 
riatious  are  frequently  obferved.  The  root,  too,  al- 
though not  remarkably  fubjeCl  to  change,  is  found  to 
vary  in  fome  fpecies  of  can-ot  and  radi/h.  Leaves 
frequently  become  fpotted,  as  in  a  fpecies  of  orchis, 
hawk-weed,  ranunculuo,  knot-grafs,  and  lettuce  j  but 
feldom  relinquiflt  their  green  colour  altogeth-r.  Thofe 
of  fome  fpecies  of  amaranthus,  or  flower-gentle,  are 
beautifully  coloured.  The  fpots  that  appear  on  the 
furface  of  the  leaves  are  of  different  colours,  liable  to 
vary,  and  not  feldom  .  difappear  altogether.  The 
leaves  of  oiScinal  lung-wort,  aad  fome  fpecies  of  fow- 
brcad,  forrel,  trefoil,  and  ranunculus,  are  covered  with 
white  fpots.  Tliofe  uf  dog's-tooth  violet,  with  purple 
and  white.  T'nofe  of  feveral  fpecies  of  ranunculus,  and 
orchis  with  black  and  purple.  Thofe  of  amaranthus  tri- 
color, with  green,  red,  and  yellow.  Thofe  of  ranunculus 
acris,  and  a  fpecies  of  bog-bean,  with  red  or  purple.  The 
under  furface  »f  the  leaves  of  fome  fpecies  of  pimpernel 
and  the  fea-plantain  is  marked  ivith  a  riumbc:rof  dots  or 
points  ;  a  white  line  runs  through  the  leaves  of  Indian 
•  ■ed,   blick-berried   healh,  and  a   fpecies   of  Canary 
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monly  white.      The  green  colour  is  fo  proper  to  leaves,  _grafs  :  and  the  margin  or  brim  of  the  leaf,  in  fome  fpe- 


that  many,  as  thofe  of  fage,  the  young  fprouts  of  St 
John's  wort,  and  others  wiiich  are  reddiih  when  in  the 
bud,  acquire  a  perfecl  green  upon  being  fully  expand- 
ed. In  like  manner,  the  leaves  of  the  fea-lide  grape,  [po- 
lygonum), which  when  young  are  entirely  red,  become, 
as  they  advance  in  growth,  perfe;tly  green,  except  the 
middle  and  traiifverfe  ribs,  which  retain  their  former 
colour. 

As  flowers  gradually  open  and  are  expofed  to  the 
air,  they  throw  off  their  old  colour,  and  acquire  a  neiv 
one.  In  f;ict,  no  flower  has  its  proper  colour  till  it  is 
fully  expanded.  Thus  the  purple  ilock-'ub'flowers 
are  white  or  pale  in  the  bud.  In  like  manner  ba- 
chelor's buttons,  blue-bottle,  poppy,  red  dailies,  and 
many  other  flowers,  though  of  divers  colours  when 
blown,  are  all  white  in  the  bud.  Nay,  many  flowers 
change  their  colour  thrice  fucceflively  ;  thus,  the  very 
young  buds  of  lady's  looking-glafs,  buglofs,  and  the 
like,  are  all  white  ;  the  larger  buds  purple,  or  murrey ; 
and    the  open  flowers  blue. 

-\\  ith  refpecl  to  the  colours  of  the  juices  of  plants, 
we  may  obferve,  that  mofl  refinous  gums  are  tiiic  ured  ; 
fome,  however,  are  limpid  ;  that  which  drops  from  the 
domcllic  pine  is  clear  as  rock-water.  The  milk  of 
fome  plants  is  pale,  as  in  burdock  ;  of  others  white,  as 
in  dandelion,  euphoibium,  and  fcorzonera ;  and  of 
others  yellow,  as  in  lovage,  and  greater  celandine. 
Moll  mucilages  have  little  colour,  talle,  or  fmell.  Of 
all  the  colours  above  enumerated,  green  is  tlie  moft 
common  to  plants,  black  is  the  mod  rare. 

Colour  being  a  quality  in  plants  fo  apt  to  change, 
ought  never  to  be  employed  in  diftinguilhmg  their 
fpecies  Tbefe  ought  to  be  ci^aracterl^ed  from  cir- 
cnmllances  not  liable  to  alteration  by  culture  or  other 
accidents.  The  fame  iiiconflancy  of  colour  obferved 
in  the  flowers,  is  likewife  to  be  found  in  the  other 


cies  of  box,  honeyfuckle,  ground-ivy,  and  the  ever- 
green oak,  is  of  a  filver-white  colour.  The  whole  plant 
is  often  found  to  affume  a  colour  that  is  unnatural  or 
foreign  to  it.  The  varieties  in  fome  fpecies  of  eryngo, 
mug-wort,  orrach,  amaranthus,  purflane,  and  lettuce, 
furnifh  exampl'-s. 

Such  being  the  inconftancy  of  colour  in  all  the  paits 
of  the  plant,  fpecific  names  derived  from  that  quality 
are  very  properly,  by  LiniiSds,  deemed  erroneous; 
whether  they  refpeft  the  colour  of  the  flower,  fruit, 
feeds,  root,  leaves,  or  exprefs  in  general  the  beauty 
or  deformity  of  the  entire  plai.t,  with  a  particular 
view  to  that  circumftance.  Of  this  impropriety,  com- 
mitted by  former  botanifts,  Linnaeus  hirafelf  is  not  al- 
ways guiltlefs.  Thus  the  two  fpecies  ol  farraena.,  or 
the  lide-faddle  flower,  are  diftinguilhed  by  the  colour 
of  their  petals  into  the  yellow  a. id  purple  farracena  ; 
although  the  fiiapes  and  figure  of  the  leaves  afforded 
much  more  conftant  as  well  as  flriking  characlers.  The 
fame  may  be  fald  of  his  lupinus  albus  and  luteus  ;  re- 
feda  alba,  glauca,  and  lutea  ;  angelica  atro-purpurea  ; 
diftamnus  albus  ;  lamium  album;  felago  coccinea;  fida 
alba  ;  palilflora  rubra,  lutea,  incarnata,  and  ccerulea  ; 
and  of  many  others,  in  which  the  fpecific  name  is  de- 
rived from  a  charaftcr  or  quality  thai  is  fo  liable  to  var)- 
in  the  fame  fpecies. 

We  fhall  conclude  this  article  with  obferving,  that 
of  all  fc'.ifible  qualities,  colour  is  the  leaft  ufeful  in  in- 
dicating the  virtues  and  powers  of  vegetables.  The 
following  general  pontions  on  this  fubjetl  arc  laid  down 
by  Linnxus,  and  feem  fufnciently  confirmed  by  ex- 
periment A  yellow  colour  generally  indicateia  bitter 
talle;  as  in  gentian,  aloe,  celandine,  turmeric,  and  other 
yellow  flowers.  Red  indicates  an  acid  or  four  talle  ; 
as  in  cranberries,  barberries,-  currants,  rafpbcrries, 
mulberries,  cherries ;  the  fruit  of  the  rofe,  fea-buck- 
m  2  thorn. 
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Colours,    tliorn 
Colour- 


anu  fer^ice-tree.  Herbs  tlist  turn  red  towards 
autumn,  have  likewife  a  four  tafle  ;  as  fonx-l,  wood- 
I  "'^"""g-  fond,  and  bloody  (iock.  Green  indicates  a  crude  al- 
kaline taile,  as  in  leaves  and  unripe  fruits.  A  pale  co- 
lour denotes  an  irfipid  tafle,  as  in  endive,  afparagus, 
and  letti'Ce.  White  promifes  a  fvveet  lufcious  tafte  ; 
as  in  wbite  cuirants  and  plums,  fweet  apples,  &;c. 
Laflly,  black  indicates  a  harili,  naufeous,  difagreeable 
tailc  ;  as  in  tlie  berries  of  deadly  nightlhadc,  myrtle- 
Icavcd  fumacli,  bc-.b-cliriftopber,  and  others  ;  many  of 
wliich  are  not  only  unplcafant  to  the  talle,  but  pcrni- 
cioiw  and  deadly  in  their  efiefts. 

To  be  afcertained  of  the  acid  or  alkaline  property 
(if  any  plant,  exprefs  fome  of  the  juice,  and  rub  it  up- 
on a  piece  of  blue  paper  ;  which,  if  the  plant  in  qiic- 
ftion  is  of  an  acid  nature,  will  turn  red  ;  if  of  an  alka- 
line, green.  For  the  methods  of  extrafiing  colours 
»  irom   the   different   parts   of   plants,    fee    the    article 

CoiobR-MaLing. 

Difference  of  Colour  in  the  Human  Species.   See  CoM- 

PLEXION. 

Colour,  in  Heraldry.  The  colours  generally  ufed 
in  heraldry  are,  red,  blue,  black,  green,  and  purple  ; 
which  the  heralds  call  gules,  azure,  fable,  -vert  or  finaple, 
•w.A  purpure  ;  tcnne,  or  tawny,  and  fanguine,  are  not 
lo  common;  as  to  yellow  and  white,  called  or  and  or- 
^enl,  they  are  metals,  not  colours. 

The  metals  and  colours  are  fometimes  expreffed  i»i 
blazon  by  the  names  of  precious  ftones,  and  fometimes 
by  thofe  of  planets  or  ftars.      See  Blazoning. 

QJnomaus  is  faid  fiift  to  have  invented  the  diftinc- 
tions  of  colours,  to  diftinguifh  the  gundillse  of  comba- 
tants at  the  Circenfian  games  ;  the  green  for  fhofe 
who  rcprefented  the  earth,  and  blue  for  thofe  who  re- 
prefented  the  fea. 

Colours,  in  the  military  art,  include  the  banners, 
flags,  enfigns,  &c.  of  all  kinds,  borne  in  the  army  or 
fleet.     See  Flag  and  Standard. 

Colours,  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  churches,  are 
ufed  to  diftinguifh  feveral  myfleries  and  feafts  celebra- 
ted tlierein. 

Five  colours  only  are  regularly  admitted  into  the 
Latin  church  :  thcfe  are  white,  green,  red,  violet,  and 
black.  The  white  is  for  the  myfteries  of  our  Saviour, 
the  feaft  of  the  Virgin,  thofe  of  the  angels,  faints,  and 
confeffors:  the  red  is  for  the  myfteries  and  folemnities 
of  the  holy  facrament,  the  feafts  of  the  apoftles  and 
martyrs  ;  the  green  for  the  time  between  pentecoft  and 
advei.t,  and  from  epiphany  to  feptuagefima;  the  violet 
in  advent  and  Chriftmas,  in  vigils,  rogations,  &C.  and 
in  votive  maftes  in  time  of  war;  laftly,  the  black  is  for 
the  dead,  and  the  ceremonies  thereto  belonging. 

In  the  Greek  church,  the  ufe  of  colours  is  almoft 
abohftied,  as  well  as  among  us.  Red  was,  in  the  Greek 
churci),  the  colour  for  Chriftmas  and  the  dead,  as  black 
amo-.g  us. 

To  Colour  Strangers  Goods,  is  when  a  freeman  al- 
lows a  foreigner  to  enter  goods  at  the  cuftomhoufe  in 
his  name. 

CoLofR-Maiiiig,  the  art  of  preparing  the  different 
kinds  of  colours  ufed  in  painting. 

This  art  properly  belongs  to  chemiftry  ;  and  is  one 
of  the  moft  Ciirious,  thougi)  leaft  underftood,  parts  of 
it.     The  principles  on  which  colour-making  depends 


are  entirely  different  from  thofe  on  which  the  theory  Colonr- 
cf  other  parts  of  chemiftry  is  founded ;  and  the  prafti-  ^  aiakmg. 
cal  part  being  in  the  hands  of  thofe  v.'ho  find  it  their  ' 

intereft  to  cjnccal  their  methods  as  much  as  poflible, 
it  thence  happens,  that  there  is  not  ouly  no  diftinft 
theory  of  thii  art,  but  fcarce  a  fingle  good  receipt  for 
making  any  one  colour  hath  ever  yet  appeared.  j 

The  firft  general  diWfion  of  colours  is  into  opaque  Divifion  of 
and  tranfpareiit.      By  the  firft  are  meant  luch   colours  colours  in- 
as,  w'hen  laid  over  paper,  wood,  &c.   cover  tliem  fully '"  "P^T'f 
fo  as  to  cPi'ace  any  ovher  painting-  or  ftain  that  might  ^"    "^"  ' 
have  been  there  before  ;   the  others  are  of  fuch  a  na- 
tme  as  to   leave   the   ground  on   which  they  are  laid 
vifible  through  them.      Of  the  firft   kind  ai-e  white- 
lead,  red-lead,  vermilion,   S:c.  ;   of  the  latter  kind  are 
the  colours  ufed  for  illuminating  maps,  fee.  ^ 

Another  divifion  is  into  oil-colours  and  water-co- Oil  and  wa- 
lours  ;  by  which  is  meant  fuch  '.s  are  appropriated  to  ter  coloais. 
painting  in  oil  and  in  water.  Moft  of  thofe  which 
are  proper  for  painting  in  water,  are  alfo  proper  for 
being  ufed  in  oil.  There  is,  however,  this  remarkable 
difference  betwixt  colours  when  mixed  with  water  and 
with  oil,  that  fuch  as  an?  quite  opaque  in  water  will 
become  perfeilly  tranfpareiit  in  oil.  Thus,  blue  ver- 
diter,  though  exceedingly  opaqvie  in  water,  if  ground 
with  oil,  feems  totally  to  difTolvr,  and  will  become 
very  tranfparent.  The  fame  thing  happens  to  fuch 
colours  as  have  for  their  bafis  the  oxide  of  tin,  alabafter, 
or  calcareous  earth.  The  moft  perfeftly  opaque  co- 
lours in  oil  are  fuch  as  have  lead,  mercury,  or  iron,  for 
their  bafis  :  to  the  latter,  however,  Pruffian  blue  is 
an  exception  ;  for  though  the  bafis  of  that  colour  is 
iron,  it  proves  quite  tranfparent  when  ground  with  oil. 
In  water  colours,  thofe  prepared  from  metals,  Pruf- 
fian blue  alone  excepted,  are  always  opaque;  from  ve- 
getables or  animals,  tranfparent.  Coals,  however, 
whether  vegetable  or  animal,  are  opaque  both  in  water 
and  oil.  , 

Colours,  again,  may  be  confidered  as  either  fimple  or  simple  and 
compound.      The  fimple  ones  are  fuch  as  require  no- compound  . 
thing  to  be  fuperadded  to  them,  in  order  to  make  a"""- 
full  flrong  colour,  without  regarding  whether  they  are 
formed  of  many  or  few  ingredients  ;  and  in  this  view, 
white-lead,  red-lead,  vermilion,  oxides  of  iron,  &c.  are 
fimple  colours.      The  compound  ones  are  formed  by 
the  union  of  two  or  more  colouring  fubftances;  as  blue 
and  yellow  united  together  to  form  a  green,  red  and 
yellow  to  form  an  orange,  a  white  earth  or  oxide  with 
the  red  colour  of  cochineal  or  brazil  to  form  a  lake, 
&c.  ;   and  thus  cannine,  lake,  rofe-pink,  Dutch-pink, 
Englifli-pink,  &c.  are  compound  colours. 

The  laft  and  inoft  important  divifion  of  colours  is  True  and 
into  true  and  falfe.      By  the  former  are  meant  thofe  f-ilfe  co- 
which  retain  their  colour  under  every  poffible  variety  lour*- 
of  circumftances,  without  fading  in  the  leaft :  the  others 
are  fuch  as  do  not  ;   but  either  lofe  their  colour  alto- 
gether, or  change  to  foaie  other.     What  is  cliiefly  apt 
to  afFeft  colours,  is  their  being  expofed  to  the  fun  in 
fummer,   and  to   the   cold   air  in  winter :    but  to  this 
there  is  one  exception,  viz.  white-lead  ;    which,  when 
ground  with  oil,  retains  its  whitenefs  if  expofed  to  the 
weather,  but  degenerfates  into  a  brownifh  or  yellowifti 
colour  if  clofe  kepti'i   In  water  this  fubftance  is  very 
apt  to  lofe  its  colour,>iwhether  expofed  to  the  air  or 

not. 
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( .  lour-    not.     Tiic  groat  diliilcratum   in   coIo;:i-miikiiig   is  to 

r  ..kirg.    produce  the  firil  kind  of  colours,  viz.  fuch  as  vill  not 

*  fade  by  cxjiofure  to  tlie  weallicr ;  and  indeed  it  is  to 

be  regretted,  that  the  moil  beautiful  are  in  general  the 

.  leaft  permanent.      It  may,  for  the  moil  part,  however, 

\te  expcfted,  that  the  more  fimplc  any  colour  is,  the 

lefs  liable  will  it  be  to  change   upon  expofure  to  the 

air. 

The  to-eat  difficulty  of  knowing  a  priori  whether  a 
colour  will  fade  or  not,  is  owing  to  our  ignorance  con- 
cerning the  nature  of  colouring  fubllar.ces.  With  all 
our  difadvantagcs,  however,  we  may  obferve,  that 
whatever  change  of  colour  is  produced  in  any  fubllnnce 
by  expofure  to  tlie  fun  and  air,  that  colour  to  which 
it  changes  will  bid  fair  for  being  permanent,  and 
tl'.erefore  ought  to  be  employed  where  it  can  be  done. 
5  Of  thefe   changes   the    inftances    are    but  very  rare. 

lofiancei  ofOp^e  Jj  j,,  {[^^  purple  of  the  ancients,  which  affumed 
colours  pro-  jj._  j-^lour  by  expofure  to  the  fun,  and  confequently 
eipofur/to  "''^  exceedingly  permanent.  Another  is  in  the  folu- 
the  fun  and tion  of  filver ;  which,  being  mixed  with  chalk,  the 
precipitate  turns  to  purphfli  black  where  it  is  expofed 
to  the  fun.  A  third  is  in  folutions  of  indigo  by  alka- 
line fubftanccs,  which  conftantly  appear  green  till  ex- 
pofed to  the  air  by  fpreading  thein  veiy  thin,  upon 
which  they  becoire  almoll  iiillantaneoufly  blue,  and 
Bj  the  mix- continue  fo  ever  after.  Sometimes,  tboiigh  ftill  more 
ture  of  two  rarely,  a  very  remarkable  change  of  colour  happens, 
v^eiable  iipoij  niixing  two  vegetable  juices  togetlier.  Almoll 
tlie  only  iiilbince  of  this  we  have  on  the  authority  of 
Mr  George  Forller,  who  informs  us,  that  the  inliabi- 
lairts  of  Otahcite  dye  their  cloth  of  a  crimfon  colour, 
by  mixing  together  the  yellow  juice  of  a  fniall  fpecies 
cf  fig  wit!)  the  grcenifh  juice  of  a  kind  of  tern.  But 
the  mod  remarkable  alterations  of  colour  are  effefted 
by  different  metallic  and  faline  folutions  mixed  with 
certain  animal  or  vegetable  fubftances;  and  with  thefe 
tlie  colour-maker  will  be  principally  coi.verfant. 

It  is  a  common  cbfervation  in  chemiilry,  that  acids 
mixed  with  blue  vegetable  juices  turn  them  red,  and 
alkalies  green.  It  is  equally  certain,  though  not  fo 
generally  known,  that  acids  of  all  kinds  generally  tend 
to  heighten  red  colours,  fo  as  to  make  them  approach 
to  the  fcarlet  or  true  crimfon  ;  and  alkalies  to  darken, 
or  make  them  approach  to  blue  or  purple.  Mixed, 
with  yellow  colours,  acids  alfo  univerfally  tend  to 
brighten  the  yellow  ;  and  alkalies  to  turn  it  to  an 
orange,  and  make  it  become  more  dull.  But  though 
this  is  very  gericrally  the  cafe,  we  are  not  to  expedl 
that  all  acids  are  equally  powerful  in  thisrefpedl.  The 
nitric  acid  is  fotind  to  heighten  the  moil  of  any,  and 
the  irairiatic  acid  the  leafl  of  the  mineral  ones.  The 
vegetable,  as  might  be  cxpefted,  are  lefs  powerful 
than  the  miueVal  acids.  Thus,  if  with  a  tinfture  of 
cochineal,  either  in  water  or  alcohol,  is  mixed  the 
pure  nitrous  acid,  it  will  change  the  colour  to  an  ex- 
ceeding high  orange  or  flame  colour,  which  it  will 
impart  to  cloth.  If  fulphuric  acid  is  ufed,  a  full 
fcarlet,  inclining  to  crimfon  rather  than  orange,  is 
produced.  With  muriatic  acid  a  true  crimfon  colour, 
bordering  on  purple,  is  the  confequence.  Alkalies, 
both  fixed  and  volatile,  change  the  colour  to  a  purple, 
which  is  brighter  with  the  volatile  ihan  the  fixed  al- 
kalies. 

Here  it  is  obvious,  that  whatever  colours  are  pro- 
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duced  by  the  mixture  of  difT-rent  fubilance^  together  ;    Colour- 
the  permanency  of  thefe  colours  can   only  be  in  pro-    w^'ng  ^ 
portion  to  the  ability  of  fuch  mixtures  to  refill  the         g 
weather.      Thus,  fuppoJe  a  high  fcarlet  or  orange  co-pemmncn- 
lour  is  produced  by  means  of  fpirit  of  nitre,  it  is  plain  cy  of  co- 
that,  was  fuch  a  colour  expofed  to  the  air,  it  could  re- '<>"">  •'y 
main  no  longer  than  the  fpirit  of  nitre  which  produced  " .  "^ettt* 
it  remained.     In   proportion,  therefore,  as  the  fpirit 
of  nitre  was  exhaled  into  the  air,  or  otherwife  deftroyed, 
the  c(A)ur  behoved   to  fade,  and   at  lall  to  be  totally 
deftroyed ;  and  thus,  in  proportion  to  the  deilru(5libilitr 
of  the  fubftanccs  by  which  colours  are  produced,  will 
be  the  difpofition  of  fuch  colours  to  fade,  or  the  con- 
trary,     lu  this  refpeCl  alkalies  are  much  more  deftruc- 
tible  than  acids,  and   confeque.itly  lefs  proper  for  the 
preparation  of  colours.      With  regard  to  acids,  the  ni- 
tric feems  moll  deilruclib'e,  the  fulphuric  lefs  fo,  and 
the  muriatic  the  leaft  of  all.      From  the  extreme  fixity 
of  the  phofphcric  acid  and  fedative  fait,  perhaps  they 
might  be  of  fervice  in  preferving  colours. 

As  all  colours,  whether  derivi^d  from  the  animal  or 
vegetable  kingdom,  muft   be  extracted  either  by  pure 
water  or  fome   other  liquid  menftruum,  thgy  cannot 
be  ufed  for  the  purpofes  of  painting  till  the  colouring 
fubftance   is  united  with   fome  earthy  or  folid  matter, 
capable  of  giving  it  a  body,  as  the  workmen  call  it;  Opaque  or 
and  according  to  the  nature  of  this  fubllance,  the  co- tranfparent 
lour   will   be   tranfparent   or  otherwife.       This   bafis<:oIo'"'Si 
ought   to  be   of  tlie   moft  fixed  and  durable  nature ; '*°'" '^°'"'* 
unalterable  by  the  weather,  by  acids,  or   by  alkalies. 
It  ought  aUo  to  be  of  a  pure  white  colour,  and  eafily 
reducible  into  an  impalpable  powder.      For  this  reafon 
all  ear"'hy  fubftances  fhoald  be  avoided  as  being  afted 
upon  by  acids  ;  and   therefore,  if  any  of  thefe   were 
added  to  heighten  the  colour,   they  would  not  fail  to 
be  deftroyed,  and  their  efFecl  totally  loft.      Precipitates 
of  lead,    bifmuth,    &c.  though  exceedingly  fine  and 
white,  ought  alfo  to  be  avoided,  as  being  apt  to  tuijj         jp 
black  by  expofure.     The  only  fubftance  to  be  chofen  Oxide  of 
in  preference  to  all  others,  is  oxide  of  tin,  prepared 'in.  the 
either  by  fire  or  the  nitric  acid.      This  is  fo  exceed-™      P™" 
ingly  refraflory  as  not  only  to  be  unalterable  by  al-f^,^  fine  co- 
kalies,  acids,    or  the  fun   and  weather,  but  even  byiouri. 
the  focus  of  a   very,large  burning  mirror.      It  is  be- 
fides  white  as  fnow,  and  capable  of  being  reduced  to 
an  extreme  degree    of    finenefs,   infomuch   that  it  is 
made   ufe  of  for  polifliing   metallic  fpeculums.      For 
thefe  reafons,  it  is  the  moft  proper  balls  for  all  fine  co-         u 
lours.      For  coarfe  ones,  the  white  precipitate  of  lead.  Precipitate 
mentioned  under  the  article  Che mtstry,  will  anfwer"''*^**  ":">*' 
very  well.      It  hath  a  very  ftrong  body,  i.  e.  is  ^^''y^l^fr'^  T^. 
opaque,  and  will  cover  well ;  may  be  eafily   ground 
fine,  and  is  much    lefs   apt   to   turn  black  tlian  white 
lead  ;  it  is   befides   ver)'  cheap,  and   may  be  prepared 
at  the  fmall  expence  of  3d.  per  pound. 

If  what  we  have  juft  now  obferved  is  attended  to,  g,|,^.„| 
the  general  method  of   extracting    colours  from  any  method  of 
vegetable  or  animal  fubftance,  and   fixing   them  on  apreparingj 
proper  bafis,    muft    be  very  eafily  underftood.     For'"'"""- 
this  purpofe,  a  quantity  of  oxide  of  tin  is  to  be  procu- 
red in   proportion  to  the  quantity  of  colour  defired. 
This  muft  be  well  ru1>bed   in   a   glafs  mortar,  with  a 
hltlc  of   the  fubftance   defigned  for  brightening  the 
colour,  as  alum,  cream   of  tartar,  fpirit  of  nitre,  &c. 
after  which  it  muft  be  dried,  and  left  for  fome  time, 
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•Colour-  that  the  union  between  the  two  fubllances  may  be 
^"'''^'E-  as  perfed  as  poffible.  If  the  colour  is  to  be  a  very 
'""^'^"^  fine  one,  fuppofe  from  cochineal,  the  coIol'  'ing  mat- 
ter mull  be  extracted  with  alcohol  vvithoot  heat. 
When  the  fpirit  is  fuSiciently  impregnated,  it  is  to 
be  poured  by  little  and  little  upon  the  oxide,  rub- 
bing it  conllantly,  in  order  to  difcribute  the  colour 
equally  through  all  parts  of  the  oxide.  The  fpirit  foon 
evaporates,  and  leaves  the  oxide  coloured  with  the  co- 
chineal. More  of  the  tincture  is  then  to  be  poured 
on,  rubbing  the  mixture  conftaiitly  as  before ;  and 
thus,  with  prope;'  management,  may  vei-y  beautiful 
colours,  not  inferior  to  the  beft  carmine,  be  prepared 
at  a  moderate  expence.  If,  iiifttad  of  cochineal,  vce 
fubftitute  brazil-wood,  turmeric,  logwood.  Sec.  differ- 
ent tinds  of  red,  yellow,  and  purple,  will  be  produced. 
For  the  ccarfer  colours,  aqueous  deccifUons  are  to  be 
ufed  in  a  fimilar  me.nncr  ;  onl/  as  thefe  are  much 
longer  in  evaporating  than  the  alcohol,  very  little 
mufl  be  poured  oi^  at  a  time,  and  the  colours  ought 
to  be  made  in  large  quantity,  on  account  of  the  tedi- 
T5        oufncfs  of  the  procefs. 

Hitherto  we  have  coni'idered  only  the  effefts  of  the 
pure  and  Ample  faks,  viz.  acids  and  alkalies,  on  differ- 
ent colours  ;  but  by  combining  the  acids  with  alka- 
lies, earths,  or  metals,  thefe  effeAs  may  be  varied 
almoil  in  injinitum  J  neither  is  there  any  rule  yet  laid 
down  by  which  we  can  judge  a  priori  of  the  changes 
of  colour  that  will  happen  on  the  admixture  of  this  or 
that  particular  fJt  with  any  colouring  fubflance.  In 
general,  the  perfe<2;  neutrals  aft  weakly;  the  imper. 
feft  ones,  efpecially  thofe  foi-med  from  metals,  much 
more  powerfully.  Alum  and  fal  ammoniac  confider- 
ably  heighten  the  colour  of  cochineal,  brazfl,  rurme- 
ric,  fuflic,  madder,  logwood,  &c.  The  fame  thing 
is  done,  though  in  a  lefs  degree,  by  common  fait, 
Glauber's  fait,  nitre,  and  many  other  neutrals.  So- 
lutions of  iron  in  all  the  acids  ftrike  a  black  with 
every  one  of  the  above-mentioned  fubftanccs  ;  and 
likevvife  with  fumach,  galls,  and  other  aftringeirts. 
•Solutions  of  lead,  or  facchanim  faturni,  univcrfally 
debafe  red  colours  to  a  dull  purple.  Solution  of  cop- 
per changes  the  purple  colour  of  logwood  to  a  pretty 
good  bine  ;  and,  in  general,  fohitions  of  this  metal  are 
friendly  to  blue  <rolours.  The  cffetls  of  folutions  of' 
gold,  fiKer,  and  mercury,  are  nut  fo  well  knosvn  j 
they  fcem  to  produce  durk  colours  of  no  great  beauty. 
Solution  of  The  moft  powerful  folution,  however,  with  regard  to 
tin  the  moft  a  great  number  of  colours,  is  that  of  tin,  made  in  ni- 
powerful.  tro-muriatic  acid.  Hence  we  may  fee  the  fallacy  of 
•  See  Ciro-Mr  Dclavai's  h)potliefis  concerning  colours*,  that 
the  leall  refrangible  ones  are  produced  by  the  moil 
denfe  metals  :  for  tin,  which  hath  the  lead  denfity  of 
any  metal,  hath  yet,  in  a  ftate  of  folution,  the  moft  ex- 
traordinary eifccls  upon  the  leaft  refrangible  colours  as 
well  as  thofe  that  are  moft  io.  The  colour  of  cochi- 
neal is  changed  by  it  into  the  moft  bautiful  fcarlet  ; 
a  fimilar  change  is  made  upon  the  colouring  matter 
of  gum-lac.  Brazil-wood  is  made  to  yield  a  fine  pur- 
plilh  criinfon  ;  logwood,  a  bcaiitilul  dark  purple  ;  tur- 
meric, fuilic,  weld,  and  all  yellow-colouring  woods  ami 
flowers,  are  made  to  communicate  colours  far  more 
teautifiil  than  can  be  got  trom  them  by  any  other  me- 
thod.     The   blue  ci^lcur  of  the  flowers    of  violets, 
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eye-bright,  iris,  5cc.  are   heightened  fo  as  to  equal,      Colonic 

if  not  excel,   the  blue  produced  by  a  folution  of  cop-      making. 

per  in  volatile   alkali.      In   fliort,   this  folution  feems  *    ■"" 

to  be  of  much  more  extenfive   ufe  in  colour-making, 

when  properly  applied,  than  any  thing  hitlierto  thou'^ht 

of.      It  is  not,  however,  univerfally  ferviceable.      The 

colour  of  madder  it  totally  deftrovs,  and  likewife  that 

of  faf-flowcr,  changing  them   both   to  a  duU  orange.  j 

It  likewife  fpoils  the  colour  of  archil  ;  and  what  is  j 

very  remarkable,  the  iitie  red  colour  of  tincture  of  rofes  j 

made  with  fulphuric  acid  is  by  folution  of  tin  changed 

to  a  dirty  green.  j^ 

The  moft  important  confideration  in  colour-making  Direfiioni 
is  to  make  choice  of  <fuch  materials  a5  produce  the  for  the 
moft  durable  colours;  and  if  thefe  can  be  procured, '^*'°'". "'^ 
an  ordinary  colour  from  them  is  to  be  preferred  to'^"*"'^";^ 
a  bright  one  from  thofe  which  fade  fooner.  In  what 
the  difference  confifts  between  the  colours  that  fade 
and  thofe  which  d<j  not,  is  rot  known  with  any  de- 
gree of  certainty.  From  fome  appearances  it  would 
feem,  that  thofe  fubftances  which  are  moft  remarkable 
for  keeping  their  colour,  contain  a  vifcous  glutinous 
matter,  fo  combined  with  a  refinous  one  as  to  be  fo- 
lub'e  both  in  water  and  a'.cohol.  The  moft  durable 
red  colour  is  prepared  from  gum-lac.  This  is  very 
ftrongly  refinous,  though  at  the  fame  time  fo  far 
glutinous,  that  the  colouring  matter  can  be  extrafted 
from  it  by  water.  Next  to  gum-lac  are  madder  roots 
and  cochineal.  The  madder  is  an  exceedingly  pene- 
trating fubftance,  infoniuch  that,  when  given  to  ani- 
mals along  with  their  food,  it  tinges  their  bones  of  a 
deep  red  colour.  Its  colouring  matter  is  foluble  both 
in  water  and  alcohol.  Along  with  the  pure  red,  how- 
ever, there  is  in  madder  a  kind  of  vifcous  aftringent 
fubftance,  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  which  feems  to 
give  the  durability  to  the  whole.  The  colouring 
matter  of  cochineal,  though  foluble  both  in  water  and 
alcohol,  is  very  tenacious  and  mucilaginous,  in  which 
it  bears  fome  refemblance  to  the  purpura  of  the  an- 
cients, which  kept  its  colour  exceedingly  well.  AVhere 
the  colours  are  fugitive,  the  tinging  fubftance  feems  to 
be  too  reiinousor  too  mucilaginous.  Thus  tb.e  colours 
of  brazil,  turmeric,  &c.  are  ver)'  refinous,  efpecially 
the  latter,  infoir.uch  that  the  colouring  matter  of  tur- 
*■  meric  car.  fcarcely  be  extracted  by  water.  Both  thefe 
are  periihable,  though  beautiful  colours  ;  and  much 
more  are  the  red,  purple,  and  blue  flowers,  commonly 
to  be  met  with.  Tliefe  feem  to  be  entirely  mucila- 
ginous, without  the  Icaft  quantity  of  refinous  matter. 
The  yellow  flowers  are  different,  and  in  general  keep 
their  colour  pretty  well.  Whether  it  would  be  pi  ffi- 
ble,  by  adding  occafionally  a  proper  quantity  of  gum 
or  refin,  to  make  the  fugitive  colours  more  durable, 
hath  not  yet  been  tried,  but  feems  to  have  fome  proba-  16 
bility.  What  tends  a  little  to  confinn  this,  is  a  pro- M.  Hellt 
cefs  given  by  M.  Hellot  for  imparting  durability  tc  f"'^'''"*'. ' 
the  colour  of  brazil.      It  confifts  only  in  letting  decoc-  '""P"^""" 

r.  inirr  •.  ?  n       tj'e    OUf* 


tions  of  the  wood  ftand  for  fome  time  in  wooden  calk^ 


till  tliey  grow  ftale  and  ropy.  Pieces  of  wooUvn  cloui  i 
now  dyed  in  the  liquor  acquired  a  colour  fo  duiaDe, 
that  tliey  were  not  in  the  leaft  altered  by  expofuiv  to 
the  air  during  four  months  in  tiie  winter  feafon. 
Whether  thit  change  in  the  durability  of  the  colour 
was  effedlcd   by  the  ropiuefs  following  the  fermi.nta- 

tion, 
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tion,  or  by  fonie  other  caufe,  or  wlictlicr  the  experi- 
ment caii  be  at  all  depeudcd  upon,  mull  be  referred  to 
future  obiervation. 

Having   thus  collected  all  that  can  as  yet  be  de- 
-  pended  upon  for  ellablifliing  a  general  theory  of  co- 
lour-making, we  ihall  now  proceed  to  give  an  account 
of  the  different  pigments  generally  to  be  met  with  in 
the  colour-ftiops. 

I.  Black.  Thcfe  are  lamp-black,  ivory-black,  blue- 
black,  and  Indian-ink.  Tiie  iirft  is  the  fined  of  what 
are  called  the  foot-blacks,  and  is  more  ufed  than  any 
otlier.  Its  preparation  is  defcribcd  in  the  Swediflr 
Tranfaftiors  for  the  year  17  ?j,  as  a  procefs  dependent 
on  the  making  of  common  reiin  :  the  impure  refinous 
ju:ce  collected  from  incifions  made  in  pine  and  fir 
trees,  is  boiled  down  with  a  little  water,  and  ilrained 
vvhiltl  hot  through  a  bag  j  the  dregs  and  pieces  of 
bark  left  in  the  ftrainer  are  burnt  in  a  low  oven, 
from  wliich  the  fmoke  is  conveyed  through  »■  long 
paffage  into  a  fquare  chamber,  having  an  opening  on 
thf  top  on  which  is  a  large  fack  made  of  thin  woollen 
ftuiT:  the  foot,  or  lamp-black,  concretes  partly  in  the 
chamber,  from  whence  it  is  fwe[;t  out  once  in  two  or 
three  days,  and  partly  iu  the  fack,  which  is  now  and 
then  gently  ftruck  upon,  both  for  Ihaking  down  the 
foot,  and  fur  clearing  the  interilices  betwixt  the 
threads,  fo  as  to  procure  a  fufficient  draught  of  air 
through  it.  In  this  manner  lamp-black  is  prepared  at 
the  turpentine  houfes  in  England,  from  the  dregs  and 
refufe  of  the  refinous  matters  which,  are  tliere  manu- 
factured. 
»  On  tliis  fubjeft  Dr  Lowis  hath  fome  curious  obler- 
vations.  "  The  foot  (fays  he)  arifing  in  common 
chimneys,  from  the  more  oily  or  refinous  woods,  as  the 
fir  and  pine,  is  obferved  to  contain  more  diflblub'.e 
matter  than  that  from  the  other  woods  j  and  this  dif- 
foluble  matter  appears,  in  the  former,  to  be  more  of 
an  oily  or  refinous  nature  than  in  the  latter,  alcohol 
extrafting  it  moll  powerfully  fromi  the  one,  and  water 
from  the  other.  The  oilinefs  and  folubility  of  the 
foot  feeming  therefore  to  depend  on  thofe  of  the 
fubjecl  it  is  made  from,  it  has  been  thought  that  lamp- 
black m.uft  pouffs  thefe  qualities  in  a  greater  degree 
than  any  kind  of  com.mon  foot.  Neverthelefs,  on  ex- 
amining feveral  parcels  of  lamp-black,  procured  f.om 
different  lliops,  I  could  not  find  that  it  gave  any  tinc- 
ture at  all,  either  to  alcohol  or  to  water. 

"  Suf;;ecling  fome  miftake  or  fophi.tication,  or  that 
the  lamp-black  had  been  burnt  or  chaiTed,  as  it  is  to 
fit  it  for  fome  particular  ufes,  I  prepared  mylelf  fome 
foot  from  linfeed  oil,  by  hanging  a  large  copper  pan 
over  the  flame  of  a  lamp  to  receive  its  fmoke.  In  this 
manner  the  more  cur^us  artifts  prepare  lamp-black 
for  the  nicer  purpofes  ;  and  from  this  coUcftion  of  it 
from  the  flame  of  a  lamp,  the  pigment  probably  recei- 
ved its  name.  The  foot  fo  prepared  gave  no  tindlure 
either  to  water  or  to  alcohel,  any  more  than  the  com- 
mon lamp-back  of  the  ftiops.  I  tried  difierent  kinds 
of  oily  and  refinous  bodies  with  the  fam.e  rcfult ;  even 
the  foots  obtamcd  from  fifli-oils  and  tallow  did  not  ap- 
pear to  differ  from  thofe  of  the  vegetable-oils  and  re- 
fins.  They  were  all  of  a  finer  colour  than  the  lamp- 
black commonly  fold. 

"  Some  foot  was  collefted  in  like  manner  from  fir 
and   other  woods,   by  burning  fmall  pieces   of  them 


flowly  under  a  copper-pm.     All  the  foc.rs  were  of  a     Colocr- 
deeper  black  colour  than  thofe  obtained  from  t!ie  fame    "'^kmg,  ^ 
kinds  of  woods  in  a  common  chimney;  and  vcrv  little, 
if  at  all,  inferior  to  thofe  of  the  oils  :   they  g^ve  only 
a  juil  difceruible  tinAure  to  water  and  alcohol,  while 
the  foots  of  the  chimney  imparted  a  ilrong  deep  one 
to  both.     The  loot  of  mineral  bitumens,  in  this  clofe 
wiy  of  burning,  appears  to  be  of  the  fame  qualities  w  th  , 
thofe  of  woods,  oil,  and  refins  :   iu  fome  parts  of  Ger- 
many,  great   quantities  of  good  lamp-black  are  pre- 
j^red  from  a  kind  of  pit-coal. 

"  It  appears,  tlierefore,  that  the  diSerenccs  of  foots 
do  not  depend  altogether  on  the  qualities  of  the  fub- 
jecls,  but  in  a  great  meafure  on  the  manner  in  which 
the  fubit^A  is  burnt,  cr  the  foot  caughr.  Thr  foots 
produced  in  common  chimneysj  from  different  kinds  of 
wood,  refinous  and  not  refinous,  dry  and  green,  do 
not  difTer  near  fo  much  from  one  another,  as  thofe 
which  are  produced  from  one  kind  of  wood  in  a  com- 
mon chimney,  and  in  the  confined  way  of  burning 
above  mentioned."  2^ 

Ivor^'-black  is  prepared  from  ivor)'  or  bones  burnt  Ivory- 
in  a  clofe  veffel.  This,  when  finely  ground,  forms  a'''"'^'^ 
more  beautiful  and  deeper  colour  than  lamp-black  ; 
but  in  the  common  methods  of  m.a.nufatluring,  it  is  fo 
much  adulterated  with  chareoal-duil,  and  fo  grofsly  le- 
vigated, as  to  be  unfit  for  ufe.  An  opaque  deep  black 
for  water-colours,,  is  made  bv  grinding  ivor)-black 
with  gimi-waler,  or  with  the  liquor  which  fettles  from 
tiie  whites  of  eggs  after  they  have  been  fuffered  to 
iland  a  little.  Some  ufe  gum-v.'ater  and  the  whites 
of  eggs  together,  and  report,  that  a  fmall  addition  of 
the  latter  makes  the  mixture  fiov/  more  freelv  from 
the  pencil,  ai.d  improves  its  gloflinefs.  It  may  be  ob- 
ferved, however,  that  though  ivory-black  makes  the 
deepefl  colour  in  water  as  well  as  in  oil  painting,  yet 
it  is  not  on  this  account  always  to  be  preferred  to 
other  black  pigments.  A  deep  jet-black  colour  is  fel- 
dom  wanted  in  painting ;  and  in  the  fighter  fiiades, 
whether  obtained  by  diluting  the  black  with  white 
bodies,  or  by  applying  it  thin  on  a  white  ground,  the 
pat-ticular  beauty  of  the  ivory-black  is  iu  a  great  mea- 
fure loiL  21 

Blue  black  is  faid  to  be  prepared   from   the   burntBIue-blacfe; 
ftalks  and  tendrils  of  the  vine.      Thefe,  however,  the 
colour-rhakers  felilom  give  themfelves  the  trouble  of 
procunng,  but  fubilitute  iu  its  place  a  mixture  of  ivory- 
black  and  the  common  blue  ufed  for  clothes.  .. 

Iiidian-ink  is  an  excellent  black  for  water-colours.  Indian-ink. 
It  hath  been  difcovered  by  Dr  Lewis  to  confiil  of  a 
mixture  of  lamp-black  and  common  glue.  Ivor)- -black, 
or  charcoal,  he  found  to  anfwcr  equally  well,  provided 
they  were  levigated  to  a  fufficient  degree  of  finenefs, 
which  indeed  requires  no  fmall  trouble.  jj 

2.  White.  The  wliite  colours  commonly  to  be  met  White 
with  are,  white-flake,  white-lead,  calcined  liartilioi-n,'°'o""- 
pearl-white,  Spanifli-white,  egg-lhell-white,  and  ni- 
trate  ai  bifmuth.  The  flake-white  and  white-lead  are 
properly  the  fame.  The  preparation  of  the  former  is 
kept  a  fecret ;  the  method  of  preparing  the  latter  is 
defcribcd  under  Chemistry,  N"  iS^6.  Thefe  are  the 
only  whites  that  can  be  ufed  in  oil,  all  the  reil  being 
tranfparent  unlets  they  are  laid  on  with  water.  Cal- 
cined hartlhorn  is  the  mofl  ufeful  of  the  earthy  white?, 
as   being   the  leafl   alkaline.       Spanifh-white   is  only 
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fii'.elv  prepared  chalk.  Pearl-wliite  is  made  from 
oyller-liells  ;  and  egg-fliell  white  from  the  flielis  of 
^  eggs.  All  thef?,  by  their  attrafiiou  for  acids,  mult 
necefTarily  dflhoy  fuch  colours  as  have  any  acid  or 
metallic  fait  in  their  compofition.  The  nitrate  of 
bifmuth  is  apt  to  turn  black,  as  are  alfo  flake-white  and 
white-lead,  whe.i  ufed  in  water.  The  white  precipi- 
tate of  lead  recommended  under  Chemistry,  N°  18  J-6. 
13  greatly  fuperior  as  a  water-colour  to  all  thefe,  being 
perfectly  free  of  any  alkaline  quality,  and  not  at  all 
apt  to  lofe  its  own  colour,  or  to  injure  that  of  other 
fubllances.     It  is  a  carbonate  of  lead. 

^.  Red.  The  red  colours  ufed  in  painting  are  of 
two  forl3,  viz.  thofe  which  incline  to  the  purple,  and 
fuch  as  are  of  a  full  fcarlet,and  tend  rather  to  the  orange. 
The  firll  are  carmine,  lake,  rofe-pink,  red-ochre,  and 
Venetian-red.  Tlie  fecond  are  vermilion,  red-lead, 
fcarlet-oclire,  common  Indian-red,  Spanifh -brown,  and 
terra  di  Sienna,  burnt. 

We  have  already  laid  down  fome  general  rules  for 
the  preparation  of  carmine  and  lake.  Particular  re- 
ceipts have  been  delivered  with  the  greateft  confidence 
for  making  t-i-fe  fine  colours  ;  but  all  of  them  rauft 
peceffarily  prove  ineffcftual,  becaufe  an  earthy  bafis 
is  recommended  for  ihikiiig  the  colour  upon.  From 
the  principles  of  chemiilry,  however,  we  are  certain, 
that  if  nitric  acid,  or  folution  of  tin,  is  made  ufe  of 
for  brightening  a  colour  made  with  any  earthy  bafis,  it 
muft  infallibly  be  deftroyed  by  that  bafis,  by  reafon  of 
its  alkaline  quality.  Carmine  is  the  brightell  and  moil 
beautiful  red  colour  known  at  prefent  ;  the  beft  comes 
from  France.  Lake  differs  from  it  in  being  capable 
of  mixture  with  oil,  which  carmine  is  not,  unlefs  with 
great  difficulty.  The  former  is  alfo  much  more  in- 
clined to  purple  than  carmine.  This  laft  quality,  how- 
ever, is  reckoned  a  defeift  ;  and  accordingly,  the  more 
that  lake  approaches  to  the  fcarlet  or  true  crimfon,  the 
more  it  is  valued.  On  dropping  folution  of  tin  into 
an  aqueous  tinflufe  of  brazil-wood,  a  beautiful  preci- 
pitate falls,  of  a  purplifli  crimfon  colour.  This  may 
be  very  well  fubflituted  in  place  of  the  dearer  lakes  on 
mSny  occafions. 

Rofe-pink  is  a  very  beautiful  colour,  inclining  more 
to  the  purple  than  fcarlet.  It  fecms  to  be  madeof  chalk, 
coloured  with  a  decoftion  of  brazil-wood,  heightened 
by  an  alkaline  fait  ;  for  which  reafon  it  is  exceedingly 
perifhable,  and  but  little  eileemed.  The  colour  might 
be  made  much  more  durable,  as  well  as  better,  by 
employing  for  a  bafis  the  white  precipitateof  lead  above- 
mentioned,  and  brightening  it  with  folution  of  tin. 

Red  ochre  and  Venetian  red  differ  in  nothing  from 
the  colcothar  of  vitriol  well  calcined.  The  oxides  of 
iron  may  be  made  to  appear  either  purplifli,  or  in- 
clining to  the  fcarlet, according  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  calcination  is  performed.  If  the  matter  is  per- 
feftly  deprived  of  its  phlogifton,  and  fubjefted  to  an 
intenfe  fire,  it  always  turns  out  red  ;  but  the  mixture 
of  a  fmall  quantity  of  inflammable  matter  gives  it  a  pur- 
plifh  call.  Hence  various  paints  are  kept  in  the  fhops 
under  different  names,  which  yet  differ  from  each  other 
only  in  the  flight  circumftance  above  mentioned  ;  and 
fuch  are  the  fcarlet-ochre,  Spanifh-brown,  and  terra 
di  Sienna  burnt.  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  oxides  of 
■icon  never  fhow  their  colour  till  they  become  cold. 
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Colcothar  of  vitriol,  while   hot,  always'  appears  of  a    Colour- 

vei-y  dark  duficy  purple.  making.  ^ 

-    Of  the  preparation  of  vermilion  and  red-leacf,  ah  ac-         ' 

count  is  given  under  the  article  Chemistry,  N^  17;!. 

1832.      Tliefe  are  very  durable  colours  ;  the  firft  is  the 

beft  red  ufed  in  oil  painting,  hut  does  not  anfwer  wl'iI 

in  water ;  the   other   is   rather   an   orange  ;  and,  like 

other  preparations  of  lead,  is  in  fomc  cafes  apt  to  turn  j 

black.  J. 

3.    Orange.      The  only  true  orange-coloured  paints  Orange  co. 
are  red  orpimcnt  and  orange  lake.      The  firft  is  a  fub-lo"fs-  i 

limate  fornied  of  arfenic  and  fulphur  :  the  other  may 
be  prepared  from  turmeric  infufed  in  alcohol  having 
its  colour  ftruck  upon  oxide  of  tin,  and  brightened 
by  a  folution  of  that  metal.  All  the  iliadcs  of  orange, 
however,  may  be  extemporaneoully  prepared  by  mix- 
ing red  and  yellow  colours  together,  in  due  propor- 
tions, jj 

5.    Telloiv.     The  yellow  paints  moil  commonly  in  Yellow  o< 
ufe    are,    king's-yellow,    Naples-yellow,  Dutch-pink,  lours. 
Englifh-pink,    maflicot,    common  ,  orpiment,    yellow- 
ochi'e,  terra  di  Sienna  unburnt,  and  turpith-mineral. 

King's-yellow  is  evidently  an  arfenical  preparation. 
Its  colour  is  exceedingly  beautiful,  but  apt  to  fade, 
on  which  account,  and  its  great  price,  it  is  feldom 
ufed. 

Naples-yellow  was  for  a  long  time  thought  to  be  a 
preparation  of  arfenic,  but  is  now  difcovered  to  hava 
lead  for  its  bafis.  It  is  therefore  apt  to  turn  black 
and  lofe  its  colour,  which  makes  it  the  lefs  valuable. 
It  is  neverthelefs  ufed  in  preference  to  king's-yellow, 
on  account  of  its  inferiority  in  price.  This  colour  is 
particidarly  liable  to  be  fpoiled  by  iron  when  moifl, 
and  therefore  (hould  never  be  touched  by  that  metal 
unlefs  previouflv  ground  in  oil. 

Dutch-pink  is  laid  to  be  prepared  by  finking  the 
colour  of  yellow  berries  upon  finely  levigated  chalk. 
But  of  this  there  is  great  reafon  to  doubt ;  the  balij 
of  Dutch-pink  feems  much  morp  hard  and  gritty  than 
chalk,  and  its  colour  more  durable  than  thofe  llruck 
upon  that  earth  ufually  are.  Very  good  yellows  may- 
be prepared  with  the  wliite  precipitate  of  lead,  for- 
merly mentioned,  by  ufing  either  yellow  berries,  fuftic, 
or  any  other  fubllance  capable  of  yielding  that  colour. 
Englilli  pink  is  paler  than  the  Dutch,  and  keeps  its 
colour  greatly  worfe. 

Mallicot  is  prepared  by  calcining  white-lead  till  it 
affumes  a  yellowidi  colour.  It  is  not  apt  to  change, 
but  the  colour  is  fo  dull  that  it  is  feldom  ufed  either 
in  oil  or  water. 

Common  orpiment  is  a  pretty  bright  greenifh-yel- 
low,  prepared  by  fubliming  arfenic  with  fulphur.  Its 
naufeous  fmell,  whicii  is  greatly  incr^afed  by  grinding 
in  oil,  makes  it  very  difagreeaWe  ;  nor  does  it  keep  its 
colour  for  any  length  of  time.  That  kiiid  of  orpiment 
leaft  inclined  to  green  is  to  be  preferred  for  the  pur- 
pofes  of  painting. 

Yellow-ochre  and  terra  di  Sienna  are  ferruginous 
earths,  capable  of  becoming  red  by  calcination.  Green 
vitriol  precipitated  by  liaie  may  be  .idvautageouily  fub- 
flituted for  eith.r  of  them.      See  Chemistry. 

Turpith  mineral  is  but  little  ufed  in  painting,  though 
its  fine  yellow  colour  feems  greatly  to  recommend  it. 
This  preparation   ia   in  all  probabihty  very  durable ; 

and 
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and  (liould  feem  therefore  worthy  of  a  preference  either 
_  to  king's  or  Naples  yellow.  See  Chemistry  Index. 
Gamboge  is  a  paint  that  can  only  be  ufed  in  water, 
and  is  the  moft  common  yellow  made  ufe  of  for  co- 
louring maps,  &:c.  but  for  this  it  is  not  very  proper, 
being  neither  quite  tranfparent,  nor  very  durable. 

C>.  Green.  Tiie  only  iimple  green  colour  that  hath 
a  tolerable  degree  of  brightnefs  is  verdigris,  or  pre- 
parations of  it.  This,  however,  though  a  very  beau- 
tiful colour,  is  far  from  being  durable.  It  is  improved 
in  colour,  though  not  in  durability,  by  diffblution  and 
cryftallization  in  diililled  vinegar,  in  which  ilate  it  is 
called  dylllled  verdigris.  A  more  durable  \vater  colour 
is  made  by  diilolving  the  verdigris  in  cream  of  tar- 
tar, or  rather  the  pure  tartaric  acid  ;  but  in  oil  this 
is  found  to  be  equally  fugitive  with  the  verdigris  it- 
felf.     See  Chemistry  Index. 

Compound  greens  are  either  made  of  Pruffian  or 
fome  other  blue,  mixed  with  yellow  ;  but  in  whatever 
way  thefe  colours  can  be  compounded,  the  beauty  of 
the  green  produced  is  greatly  inferior  to  diililled,  or 
even  common  verdigris.  The  tartaric  folution  of 
verdigris,  mixed  with  a  little  gamboge,  is  the  bed 
tranfparent  green  water-colour  we  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  trying  ;  and  a  mixture  of  Pruffian  blue  and 
f  urpith-mineral  is  probably  the  bed  opaque  one. 

Sap-green  is  a  I'lmple  colour,  but  exceedingly  infe- 
rior to  ditlilled  verdigris,  or  even  to  the  tartaric 
folution  of  verdigris  with  gamboge.  It  is  prepared 
from  the  juice  of  unripe  buckthorn  berries  evaporated 
to  the  confiftence  of  a  gum.  Its  green  colour  is  greatly 
inclined  to  yellow.  A  kind  of  compound  green  has 
been  fometimes  ufed,  called  PruJJtan-green,  which  con- 
fills  only  of  Pruffian  bin?  and  yellow  ochre.  It  has 
no  beauty,  nor  is  it  durable.  It  is  prepared  as  Pruf- 
fian blue,  only  not  pouring  on  any  muriatic  acid  to 
diifolve  the  ochreous  fediment  which  falls  at  the  fame 
time. 

Another  green  fometimes  ufed  is  called  la-re  verte. 
This  is  a  native  earth,  probably  impregnated  with  cop- 
per. It  is  of  a  bluiffi-green  colour,  much  of  that  tint 
called  fca-green.  It  is  gritty,  and  therefore  mull  be 
well  levigated  before  it  is  ufed.  Its  colour  is  durable, 
but  not  very  bright. 

7.  Blue.  The  blue  colours  are  ultramarine,  Pi-uf- 
fian-blue,  verditer,  fmalt,  bice,  mnd  indigo.  Of  thefe 
the  ultramarine  is  the  finell,  but  its  great  price  hin- 
ders it  being  much  ufed.  It  is  a  preparation  from 
lapis  lazuli ;  is  an  exceeding  bright  colour,  and  never 
fades  with  whatever  fubftance  it  is  mixed.  It  is  now, 
however,  in  a  great  meafure  fuperfedcd  by  Pruffian 
blue,  to  the  difadvantage  of  painting  in  general  ;  as 
Pruffian  blue,  though  very  beautiful,  is  far  from  being 
durable.  For  an  account  of  its  preparations  fee  the 
article  Ultramarine. 

The  procefs  for  making  Pruffian  blue  is  defcribed, 
and  iPS  nature  fully  confidcred,  under  Chemistry, 
N^  774  ;  io  that  it  is  fufficicnt  here  to  obferve,  that 
Pruffian  blue  is  to  be  accounted  of  the  bell  quality 
when  it  is  deep,  bright,  and  not  inclined  to  purple. 
It  ought  to  be  tried  by  mixture  with  wliite  lead,'as 
the  brightnefs  of  the  colour  will  appear  much  more 
■when  diluted  than  when  concentrated  in  the  lumps  of 
the  blue  itfelf. 

The  preparation  of  blue  verditer  is  kept  a  fecrct,  and 
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the  bell  chemifts  have  been   puzzled  to   find  out  the 
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method.  The  colour  is  exceedingly  bright,  and  has  a 
confiderable  tinge  of  gix-^n.      A  method  of  preparing  • 

a  colour  equally  beautiful,  and  agreeing  in  all  lefpefts 
with  what  is  iold  in  tlie  Ihops,  except  that  of  effer- 
vclclhg  with  acids,  wt  have  found  to  be  as  follows  : 
Difl'ulve  copper  in  llro'^  cauilic  alkali,  until  the  liquid 
has  aflumed  a  very  deep  blue  colour  ;  and  the  deeper 
this  cohjur  is,  the  finer  will  your  verditer  be.  When 
the  menilruum  has  diffolved  as  much  of  the  metal  as  it 
can  take  up,  it  is  to  be  poured  out  into  a  broad  and 
well  glazed  earthen  pan,  held  over  a  very  gentle  lire  ; 
and  from  the  moment  it  is  put  on,  the  liquor  is  to  be 
continually  agitated  «ith  a  wooden  fpatula,  fo  that  the 
liquor  may  be  heated  as  equally  as  poffible.  The 
whole  fecrct  confills  in  properly  regulating  the  degree 
of  heat  ;  for  if  it  exceeds  the  due  proportion  ever  fo 
little,  the  verditer  will  turn  out  of  a  dirty  green.  The 
proper  degree  is  about  90°  of  Fahrenheit's  thermome- 
ter. In  this  gentle  heat  the  alkali  fiowly  evaporates  ; 
and  in  proportion  to  its  doing  fo  the  verditer  falls  to 
the  bottom.  After  it  is  once  formed,  freed  from  the 
alkaline  liquor,  and  dried,  it  can  bear  the  efFufion  of 
boihng  water  without  the  leall  injuiy.  Dr  Pricllley, 
in  his  iixth  volume,  takes  notice,  that  a  folution  of 
copper  in  volatile  alkali  affords  a  blue  precipitate  by 
heat,  but  without  taking  notice  of  the  requilites  for  its 
fuccefs.  In  making  this  preparation  it  is  nsceflary  to 
diifolve  copper  in  its  metallic  ftate  ;  for  the  Jblution  of 
any  oxide  will  not  yield  a  blue  but  a  green  colour. 
This  colour  is  durable  in  water,  but  diflblves  in  oil, 
and  has  then  all  the  inconveniencies  of  verdigris  above 
mentioned. 

Smalt  is  glafs  coloured  with  zafTre,  a  preparation 
from  cobalt  *.  It  is  commonly  fo  grofsly  powdered  ^  ^  _  «. 
that  it  cannot  be  ufed  in  painting,  and  its  texture  is  fo  j^j  Smalt, 
hard  that  it  cannot  eafily  be  levigated.  Its  colour  is 
exceedingly  bright  and  durable  ;  fo  that  when  finely 
levigated  it  is  ufed  inllead  of  ultramarine.  The  moll 
proper  materials  for  levigating  this  fubilance  feem  to 
be  the  plates  of  M.  Reaumur's  porcelain  recommended 
by  Dr  Lewis.  See  Chemistry  Index.  For  the  pre- 
paration and  qualities  of  bice,  fee  the  articles  ARuitivs 
Lapis  and  Bice. 

Indigo  is  but  little  ufed  in  painting  cither  in  oil  or 
water,  on  account  of  the  duluefs  of  the  colour.  It  re- 
quires no  other  preparation  than  being  waihed  over. 
Its  goodnefs  is  known  by  the  darknefs  and  brightnefs 
of  the  colour.     See  Indigo.  j„ 

8.  Purple.    The  only  fimple  colour  of  this  kind  ufed  Pumk-  ca- 
at  prefeHt  is  colcothar  of  vitriol.     A  beautiful  purple  lours, 
lake  may  be  prepared  from  logwood  by  means  of  folu- 
tion of  tin  ;  but  this   method  of  preparing  colours  is 
seTj  little  known  as  vet.  -^ 

O.  Broivn.     The  brown  colours  are,  biilrc,  brown-  Brown  co- 
ochre,  Cologne-earth,  umbre,  and  brown-pink.   Under  lours, 
tiie  article  Bistre  is  given  a  proccfs  lor  making  that 
colour,  by  infullng  foot  in  water,  pouring  off  the  tinc- 
ture, and  then  evaporating  it  to  an  extraCl ;  but  Drj)r  I.ewis'i 
Lewis  J3  of  opinion,  with  M.   Lar.dois  in  the  French  opinion 
Eneychpedie,  that  the   foot    is  either   boiled  iu  water,  concerning 
or  ground  with  a  little  liquid  of  fome  kind  into  a  fmuoth  ■''"'■*• 
pafte  ;  it  is  then  diluted   with   more  water,  and  after 
llanding  for  about  half  an  hour  till  the  giofler  fub- 
ftance of  the  foot  has  fettled,  the  liquor  is  poured  off 
N  n  iMO 
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into  another  vcfTel,  and  fct  bv  for  two  or  three  days, 
that  the  fir.er  parts  may  fall  to  the  bottom,  and  this 
fine  matter  is  the  biflrc.  This  is  a  very  iifefu!  colour 
in  water,  being  exceedingly  fine,  durable,  and  not  apt 
to  fpoil  any  other  colours  with  which  it  is  mixed.  Tlie 
brown  pink  is  faid  to  confift  of  chalk  tinged  with  the 
tolonring  matter  of  fiiftic,  heightened  by  fixed  alka- 
line falts.  It  is  therefore  very  perilhable,  and  is  fel- 
c'om  ufed.  -The  other  browns  are  a  kind  of  ochreoiis 
earths  ;  for  a  dcfcription  of  which  fee  their  proper 
articles. 

Having  now  confidered  mofl  of  the  colouring  fub- 
ilances  ufually  to  be  met  with  in  the  Ihops,  we  fliall 
next  take  notice  of  fome  attempts  that  have  been  made 
to  produce  all  the  different  colours  from  vegetables, 
after  the  manner  of  lakes;  which,  though  the  methods 
h'thcrto  tried  have  for  the  moft  part  failed  of  fuccefs, 
may  perhaps  fame  time  cr  otlicr  be  found  applicable  to 
■valuable  pi'rpofcs. 

From  infnfions  of  afiringcnt  vegetables  mixed  with 
green  vitriol,  is  produced  a  deep  black  liquor  of  very 
exterfive  vie  in  dyeing*.  The  fubflances  which  pro- 
duce the  deepefl  blacks  are  galls  and  logwood.  When 
a  decoclion  (;r  infufion  of  the  galls  is  dropped  into  a 
fol'.'tion  of  the  v.triol  largely  diluted  with  water,  the 
hril  drops  produce  bluilh  or  purplilh  red  clouds,  which 
foon  mingling  with  th.c  liquor,  turn  it  uniformly  of 
tlieir  own  colour.  It  feems  to  be  on  the  quality  of 
the  water  that  this  difference  in  tlie  colour  depends. 
^Vith  diftilied  water,  or  the  common  fpring-waters, 
the  mixture  is  always  blue.  If  we  previoufly  diffolve 
in  the  water  the  moit  minute  quantity  of  any  alkaline 
fait,  too  fmall  to  be  difcovercd  by  any  of  the  common 
means  by  which  waters  are  ufually  tried,  or  if  the  wa- 
ter is  in  the  leall  putrid,  the  colour  of  the  mixture 
proves  purple  or  reddilh.  Rain-water,  caught  as  it 
tails  from  the  clouds  in  an  open  field  in  clean  glafs-vef- 
fi'ls,  gives  a  blue;  but  fuch  as  is  coUefled  from  the  tops 
of  the  houfes,  grows  purple  with  the  mixture  of  vitriol 
and  gaih  :  from  whence  it  may  be  prefumed,  that  this 
lalt  has  contrafted  a  putrid  tendency,  or  received  an 
;;lkaline  impregnation,  though  fo  (light  as  not  to  be 
icnfible  on  other  ways  of  triah 

Both  the  purple  and  blue  liquors,  on  adding  m.ore 
of  the  aftringent  infufion,  deepen  to  a  black,  more  or 
lefs  intenfc  according  to  the  nature  of  dilution  :  if  the 
mixture  proves  of  a  deep  opaque  blacknefs,  it  again 
becomes  bluilh  or  purplifh  when  further  diluted.  If 
fuffered  to  Hand  in  this  diluted  Hate  for  two  or  three 
days,  the  colouring  matter  fettles  to  the.  bottom  in 
form  of  a  fine  black  mud,  which  by  (lightly  Ihaking 
the  vcffel.  is  ditfufed  again  through  the  liquor,  and 
tinges  it  of  its  former  colour.  When  the  mixture  is  of 
a  full  blacknefs,  this  feparation  docs  not  happen,  or  in 
a  far  kfs  degree  ;  for  though  a  part  of  the  black  mat- 
ter precipitates  in  Handing,  yet  fo  much  remains  dif- 
folved,  that  the  liquor  continues  black.  This  fnfpen- 
fion  of  the  colouring  fubflance,  in  the  black  liquid, 
may  be  attributed  in  part  to  the  gummy  matter  of  the 
aftririgeiit  infufion  incrcsfing  the  confiftence  of  the 
watery  Slid ;  for  the  feparation  is  retarded  in  the 
diluted  mixture  by  a  fmiiU  addition  of  gum  arabic. 
If  the  mixture  cither  in  its  black  or  diluted  ftate  is 
poured  into  a  filter,  the  liquor  pafles  through  colour- 
ed J  only  a  part  of  the  black  matter  remaining  on  the 
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filter.  The  filtered  liquor  on  {landing  for  fon-.c  lime  Colour- 
becomes  turbid  and  full  of  fine  black  fiakes  :  being  niakirg«> 
freed  from  thefe    by  a  fecond  filtration,   it  again  puts  * 

on  the  fame  appearance  ;  and  thus  repeatedly  till  all 
the  colouring  parts  are  feparatcd,  and  the  liquor  has 
become  colourlcf  i. 

Dr  Lewis,  from  whofe  Philofophical  Commerce  of 
Arts  this  account  is  taken,  further  informs  u^,  that  this 
colouring  matter,  when  lepai-ated  from  the  liquor  and 
dried,  appeared  of  a  deep  black,  which  did  not  feem 
to  have  fuffered  any  change  from  the  air  by  expofure 
for  upwards  of  four  months.  Made  red-hot,  it  glowed 
and  burnt,  but  did  not  flame,  and  became  a  rufty 
brown  powder,  which  was  readily  attratted  by  a  mag- 
netic bar  ;  though  in  its  black  ftale  tlie  magnet  h^d 
no  aclion  upon  it.  Sulphuric  acid,  diluted  with  v.'a- 
ter  and  digeiled  on  the  black  powder,  diifolvtd  t!ie 
greatell  part  of  it,  leaving  only  a  very  fm:ill  quar.tity 
of  whitifii  matter.  Solution  of  pure  fixed  alkaline 
fait  diflolved  very  little  of  it  :  the  liquor  received  a 
rcddifh  brown  colour,  and  the  powder  becanie  blackilh 
brown.  This  refidiium  was  attratted  i)y  the  magnet 
after  being  red-hot,  though  not  bel^ove :  the  alkaii;ie 
tincfure,  paflld  through  a  filter,  ar>d  mixtnl  with  a 
iolution  of  green  vitriol,  flruck  a  deep  brownifn  black 
colour,  nearly  the  fame  with  thai  which  refults  fiom 
mixing  with  the  vitriolic  ful'.ition  an  alkaline  tinfture 
of  galls.  ,j 

It  halli  alfo  been  attempted  to  produce  black  fiom  BLuk  from 
a  combination  of  other  colours  ;  as  green  may  be  pro- a  combiiii- 
duccd  from  a  mixture  of  blue  and  yellow.  IV).  le  Blon, '"'"  "f  "-" 
in  his  Harmony  of  Colouis,  gives  a  method  of  forming  J  "^"^  ''"" 
black,  by  mixing  together  tlie  three  colours  called 
primitive,  viz.  blue,  red,  and  yellow  ;  and  M.  Cailcl, 
in  his  Opiique  dcs  Coiihurs,  publifiicd  in  1 74c ,  fays 
that  this  compound  black  has  an  advantage  inpaint- 
ing,  above  the  limple  ones,  of  anfviering  better  for 
the  darkening  of  other  colours.  I'hus,  if  blue,  by  the 
addition  of  black,  ib  to  be  daikened  into  the  colour 
called  blue-Hack,  the  fimple  blocks,  according  to  him, 
if  ufed  in  fufficient  quantity  to  produce  the  requifite 
deepnefs,  conceal  the  blue,  while  the  compound  blacks 
leave  it  diftinguifhable.  Le  I31on  does  not  mention 
the  proportions  of  the  three  colours  iiecefiary  for  pro- 
ducing black.  Cailel  dirt&s  1  <  parts  of  blue,  five  cf 
red,  and  three  of  yellow  ;  but  takes  notice,  that  ihefe 
proportions  are  rather  fpeculstively  than  pratlically 
jull,  and  that  the  eye  only  can  be  the  true  jndge ;  our 
colours  all  being  very  im-perleft,  and  our  pigme:';ts  or  ■ 
other  bodies  of  one  deaomination  of  colour  being 
very  unequal, in  their  degree  of  iiitei.fity.  He  ob- 
ferves,  that  the  pigments  ilioidd  all  te  of  the  deepcft 
and  daikeil  kind  ;  and  that,  inilead  ol  taking  one  pig- 
ment for  each  colour,  it  is  better  to  take  as  many  as 
can  be  got  ;  for  the  greater  difcord  there  is  of  hete- 
rogeneous and  difcoida'.it  drugs,  the  more  true  and 
beautiful,  he  fays,  will  the  black  be,  ai.d  the  moie 
capable  of  uniting  with  all  other  colours,  without 
fuppreffing  them,  and  even  without  making  them 
tawny. 

Dr  Lewis  acquaints  us,  that  by  mixing  different 
blue,  red,. and  yellow  colours,  he  has  not  been  able  to 
produce  a  perfeft  black  ;  but  has  often  obttiincd  from 
them  very  dark  colours,  fuch  as  may  be  called  brown-' 
blacks,  or  gray-blacks  ;  fuch  as  we  commonly  fee  in  the 
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uaik  parti  of  paintlnjjs,  and  fuch  a»  thj  cliarcoal  and 
foot  blacks  apptar  when  diluted  a  little.  The  ingre- 
dients being  each  of  a  dark,  deep  colour  is  a  very  necef- 
fary  condition  ;  for  bright  blues,  bright  reds,  and  bright 
yellows,  mixed  in  fuch  proportions  that  neither  colour 
prevailed,  produced  only  a  gray.  In  cffett,  all  com- 
pofiticno  of  this  kind,  phyhcally  confidcrcd,  can  be  no 
olher  than  grays,  or  fome  of  the  intermediate  tints 
between  whitencfs  and  darknefs  ;  and  tiiele  grays  will 
be  fo  much  the  bghfr  or  darker  as  the  component 
colours  of  their.telves  are  bright  or  dark. 

With  regard  to  the  extraction  of  the  colouring 
matter  from  the  different  kinds  of  vegetables  com- 
njonly  to  be  met  with  of  all  colours,  this  would  cer- 
tainly be  a  very  valuable  acquifition,  could  the  colours 
fo  procured  be  made  durable.  Ou  this  fubjccl  nothing 
hath  yet  acpeared  more  fatisfaftory  than  what  is:  de- 
livered by  Dr  Lewis  in  his  notes  on  Neumann's  che- 
miftry.  His  oblervations  are  curious,  but  promlfe  very 
little  fuccefs  to  any  who  Ihall  attempt  to  fix  thefe  ve- 
getable colour?. 

i  "  Among  the  infinite  variety  of  colours  (fays  he), 
which  glow  in  the  flov.-ers  of  plants,  there  are  very 
few  which  have  any  durability,  or  whofe  fugitive 
beauty  can  be  arreiled  by  art,  io  as  to  be  applied  to 
any  valuable  purpofes.  The  only  permanent  ones  are 
the  yellow,  the  red,  the  blue  ;  and  all  the  intermediate 
(hades  of  purple,  crimfon,  violet,  &c.  are  extremely 
perifhable.  Many  of  thefe  flowers  lofe  their  colours 
on  being  barely  dried  ;  eipeciuUy  if  they  are  dried 
('owlv,  as  has  been  ufually  dirccied,  in  a  Paady,  and 
i.ot  warm  place.  The  colours  of  all  of  them  perifii 
en  keeping  cvi^n  in  the  clofefl  vefTels.  The  more 
{iail:ly  they  are  dried,  and  the  m.ore  perftcUy  tliey 
rre  fccured  from  the  air,  the  longer  they  retain  their 
beauty.  'I'be  colouring  matter  extrrdied  and  ap- 
plied on  oilier  bodies  is  Hill  more  piriihablc  :  often- 
times it  is  chang'.'d  or  dcllroycd  in  the  hands  of  the 
optrator. 

"  The  colour  of  many  blue  flowers  is  cxtrafted  by 
iafufion  in  water;  but  there  arc  fome  from  which  water 
j;^ins  only  reddiih  or  purplilh  blue.  Of  thofe  that  have 
been  tried  there  is  not  one  which  gives  any  blue  tinc- 
ture to  fpirit'.ious  liquoi's  :  fome  give  no  colour  at  all, 
and  fome  a  reddifh  one.  The  j'.iice  prefTcd  out  from 
the  frclli  flowers  is  for  the  moil  part  blue.  The  blue 
juices  and  in'ulions  ;;re  changed  red  by  ;;il  acids.  The 
muriatic  acid  feems  to  ftrike  the  moil  florid  red.  The 
flowers  themfelves,  macerated  in  acid  liquors,  impart 
itlfii  a  deep  red  tindture.  Alkalies,  both  fixed  and 
volatile,  and  lime-water,  change  them  to  a  green. 
'I  hole  infnfions  of  the  juices  which  have  nothing  of 
the  nitive  colour  of  tlie  flowers,  fiificrihe  fame  changes 
from  the  addition  of  acid  and  ailiahne  liquoi-s  :  even 
when  the  flowers  have  been  kept  till  their  colour  is 
loft,  infiifi'ir.s  made  from  them  acquire  dill  a  red  co- 
lour from  the  one,  and  a  green  from  the  otiier,  though 
iti  a  lefs  degree  than  wh.cn  tlie  flowers  were  frtfli. 
'Jhe  red  colour  produced  by  acids  is  fcarcely  radrc 
dui-able  than  the  original  blue  :  apjdiid  upon  other 
bod:cs  and  expofcd  to  the  air,  it  gradi!  dly  degenerates 
into  a  faintifii  purple,  and  at  length  difapj)ears,  leaving 
Jiardly  any  ftaiu  behind.  The  green  produced  by 
alkalies  charges  to  a  yellow,  which  does  not  fade  fo 
loon,     'i'hf  green,   by  lime-water,  ir,  more  permanent 


and  more  beautiful  j  green  lakes,  prepared  from  thefe 
flowers  by  lime-water,  have  been  ufed  as  pigments  by 
the  painter.  The  flowers  of  cya.uis  have  been  greatly  ' 
recommended,  as  affording  elegant  and  durable  bine 
pigments  ;  but  I  have  never  been  able  to  extraft  from 
them  any  blue  colour  at  all.  They  retain  their  colour 
indeed,  when  hallily  diied,  longer  than  fome  other 
blue  flowers  ;  but  they  communicate  nothing  of  it  to 
any  kind  of  mcnllruum.  Infufions  of  them  ia  waterv 
fpiriuious,  and  oily  liquors,  arc  all  of  them  more  or 
lefsof  a  reddifli  call,  without  any  tendency  to  blue. 
Alum,  which  is  faid  to  heighten  and  preferve  their 
blue  colour,  changes  it,  like  that  of  other  blue  flowers, 
to  a  purplifii  red  ;  acids  to  a  deep  red  ;  alkalies  and. 
lime  water  to  a  green  :  folution  of  tin  added  to  the 
watery  infufion,  turns  it  to  a  fine  crimfon  ;  on  Hand- 
ing, a  beautiful  red  fascula  fubfides,  but  it  lofes  all 
its  colour  as  foon  as  it  is  dry.  The  watery  infnfion, 
infpiffated  to  the  confiflence  of  an  extr^cl,  appears  of 
a  dark  reddifii  brown  :  an  extract  made  with  rccHifieJ 
fpirlt  is  of  a  purplifh  colour.  The  colour  of  both  ex- 
tricis  fpread  thin,  and  expofed  to  the  air,  quickly 
fades.  The  flowers  employed  in  thefe  experiments 
were  thofe  of  the  common  blue-bottle  of  the  corn- 
fields. 

"  Red  flowers  readily  communicate  their  own  red 
colour  to  watery  menftrua  ;  among  thofe  that  have 
been  tried,  there  is  not  one  exception.  Thofe  of  a 
full  red  colour  give  to  reftified  fpirit  alfo  a  deep  red 
tir.fture,  brighter,  th.ough  fomewhat  paler,  tiian  the 
watery  infufion :  but  the  ligliter  red  flowers,  and 
thofe  which  have  a  tendency  to  purplifli,  impart  very 
little  colour  to  fpirit,  and  fcern  to  partake  more  of  the 
nalure  of  the  blue  flowers  than  of  the  pure  red.  Infu- 
fions of  red  flowers  are  fupjioffd  io  be  heightened  by 
acids,  and  turned  green  by  alkalies,  hke  thofe  of  the 
blue  ;  but  this  is  far  from  being  ur.iveifal.  Amon-r 
thofe  I  have  examined,  the  rofe-colours  and  purplifli 
reds  were  changed  nearly  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
blues  ;  but  the  full  deep  reds  were  not.  The  deep 
infufion  of  red  poppies  is  changed  by  alk^'lics,  not  to  a 
green,  but  to  duflcy  purple. 

"  The  colouis  of  yellow  flowers,  whether  pale  or 
deep,  are  ia  general  durable.  Many  of  them  are  a» 
inucli  fo,  perhaps,  as  any  of  the  native  colours  of  ve- 
getables. 'i"hc  colour  is  extracted  both  by  water  and 
ly  fjiirit.  The  wateiy  infufions  are  the  deepell.  Nti- 
l!ier  alkalies  nor  acids  alter  the  fpecies  of  the  colour; 
though  both  of  them  vaiy  its  fliade  ;  acids  rendcrino- 
it  paler,  and  alkalies  deeper ;  alum  likewife  confider- 
ably  heightens  it,  though  not  fo  much  as  alkalies. 
An  infudon  of  the  flowers,  made  in  alkaline  ley,  pre- 
cipitated by  alum,  gives  a  durable  j-ellow  lake.  In  fome 
of  the  deep  reddifit  yellow,  or  orange-coloured  flowers, 
tl-.e  yellow  matter  I'lenis  to  be  of  the  fame  kind  witii  ' 
that  of  the  pure  yellow  flowers,  but  the  red  to  be  of 
a  dillerent  kind  fiom  the  pure  red  ones  ;  wateiy  men- 
(Irua  take  up  o:ily  the  yellow,  and  Ivave  the  red, 
which  may  afterwards  be  extia3.ed  by  alcohol,  or 
by  water  acuated  by  fixed  alkaline  fait.  Such  par- 
ticularly arc  the  fafi"roi;-colourcd  tiowers  of  carthamii.. 
Thefe,  a.f^tf  r  the  yellow  matter  has  bee.i  extraCled  by 
water,  are  faid  to  give  a  red  tinClure  to  ley  ;  from 
which,  on  fl;anding  at  reft  for  font-e  time,  a  deep 
bright  red  fxcula  fubfides;  c.illed  from  one  of  the 
N  n  2  iiamei 
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Colour-    names  of  the  plant  which  produces  it, /j^oTO^r  ;  and 
making.    f,.(jff,  tJ,g  countries  whence  it  is  connmonly  brought  to 
'  us,  Spani/b-red,   and   China-late.      This  pigment   im- 

pregnates alcohol  with  a  beautiful  red  tintture,  but 
communicates  no  colour  to  water.  I  have  endea- 
voured to  feparate,  by  the  fame  treatment,  the  red 
matter  of  fome  of  the  other  reddidi  yellow  flowers, 
as  thofe  of  garden  marigold,  tut  without  fuccefs. 
Plain  water  cxtrafted  a  yellow  colour,  and  alkaline 
ley  extrafted  afterwards  only  a  paler  yellow  :  though 
the  digeftions  were  continued  till  the  flowers  had  loft 
their  colour,  the  tinftures  were  no  other  than  yellow, 
and  not  fo  deep  as  thofe  obtained  from  the  pure  yel- 
low flowers.  The  httle  yellow  flocculi,  which  in 
fome  kinds  of  flowers  are  collefted  into  R  compaft 
I'ound  difc,  as  in  the  daify  and  corn  marigold,  agree, 
fo  far  as  they  have  been  examined,  with  the  expand- 
ed yellow  pecala.  Their  colour  is  affefted  in  the  fame 
manner  by  acids,  by  alkalies,  and  by  alum  ;  and  e- 
qually  extrafted  by  water  and  by  fpirit.  But  the  yel- 
low farina,  or  hue  dull,  lodged  on  the  tips  of  the  fta- 
piina  of  flowers,  appears  to  be  of  a  different  kind.  It 
gives  a  fine  bright  yellow  to  fpirit,  and  a  duller  yel- 
low to  water  ;  the  undiiTolved  part  proving  in  botli 
cafes  of  a  pale  yellowifli  white.  Both  the  wateiy  and 
fpirituous  tinftures  were  heightened  by  alkaline  li- 
quors, turned  red  by  acids,  and  again  to  a  deep  yel- 
low on  adding  more  of  the  alkali  :  I  know  no  other 
vegetable  yellow  that  is  turned  red  by  acids. 

"  White  flowers  are  by  no  means  deftitute  of  co- 
louring matter.  Alkaline  lixivia  extraft  from  fome 
of  thein  a  green  tinfture,  and  change  their  colourlefs 
expreffed  juices  to  the  fame  colour;  but  I  have  not 
obferved  that  they  are  turned  red  by  acids.  The 
flowers  of  the  common  wild  convolvulus  or  bind-wced, 
which  in  all  their  parts  are  white,  give  a  deep  yellow 
ov  orange  tinflure  to  plain  water  ;  which,  like  the 
tinctures  of  flowers  that  are  naturally  of  that  colour, 
is  rendered  paler  by  acids,  heightened  a  little  by  alum, 
and  more  confiderably  by  alkaline  falts.  The  vapours 
of  the  volatile  fulphuric  acid,  or  of  burning  fulphur, 
which  whiten  or  deftroy  the  colour  of  the  coloured 
f  flowers,  make  no  change  in  the  white. 
Colours  "  The   red  juices  of  fruits,  as  currants,  mulberries, 

from  fruits,  elder-berries,  morello,  black  cherries,  Src.  gently  in- 
fpiffated  to  drynefs,  diflblve  again  almoft  totally  in 
water,  and  appear  nearly  of  the  fame  red  colour  as  at 
firft.  Refiiticd  fpirit  extratls  the  tinging  particles, 
leaving  a  confiderable  portion  of  mucilaginous  matter 
undiflolved  ;  and  hence  the  fpirituous  tinflure  proves 
of  a  brighter  colour  than  the  wateiy.  The  red  folu- 
tions,  and  the  juices  themfclves,  are  fometimes  made 
dull,  and  fometimes  more  florid,  by  acids,  and  gene- 
rally turned  purplifli  by  alkalies.  The  colours  of  thefe 
juices  are  for  the  moft  part  perifhable.  They  refill, 
indeed,  the  power  of  fermentation,  and  continue  al- 
moft unchanged,  after  the  liquor  has  been  converted 
into  wine  ;  but  when  the  juice  is  fpread  thin  upon 
other  bodies,  exficcatcd,  and  expofed  to  the  air,  the 
colour  quickly  alters  and  decays  :  the  bright  lively  red 
changes  the  fooneft  :  the  dark  dull  red  ftain  from  the 
jiiice  of  the  black  cheriy,  is  of  confiderable  durability. 
The  fruit  of  the  American  opuntia  or  prickly  pear, 
the  plant  upon  which  the  cochineal  iufe£t  is  produced 
13  perhaps  an   exception  :  This  brigh.t   red  fruit,  ac- 
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cording  to  Labat,  gives  a  beautiful  red  dye.  Some  Colour- 
experiments,  however,  made  upon  the  juice  of  that  making, 
fruit,  as  brought  into  England,  did  not  promife  to  be  ' 

of  any  great  advantage  ;  but  the  particulars  I  cannot 
now  recolleft. 

"  The  ripe  berries  of  buckthorn  ftain  paper  of  a 
green  colour.  From  thefe  is  prepared  the  fubftance 
called  fa^-green,  a  pigment  fuffieiently  durable,  rea- 
dily foluble  in  water,  but  not  mifcible  with  oil.  The 
berries  dried  while  green,  and  macerated  in  alum- 
water,  are  faid  to  yield  a  yellow  pigment  ;  and  when 
they  have  grown  over  ripe  fo  as  to  fall  oiT  fpontane- 
oufly,  a  purple  one.  It  is  faid  that  the  berry  of  the 
heliotropum  tricoccum,  which  grows  wild  about  Mont- 
pelier,  ftains  paper  of  a  green  colour,  and  that  this 
green  turns  prefently  to  a  blue  :  tbat  the  common  blue 
paper  receives  its  colour  from  this  juice  :  and  that  the 
red  rags  called  turnfol,  employed  for  colouring  wines 
and  other  liquors,  are  tinftured  by  the  fame  juice 
turned  red  by  acids.  According  to  M.  Niffoleof  the 
French  academy  of  fciences  (as  quoted  by  Savary  in 
his  Diftionnaire  de  Commerce),  the  following  juice  is 
obtained,  not  from  the  berries,  but  trom  tops  of  the 
plant  gathered  in  Auguft,  ground  in  mills,  and  then 
committed  to  the  prefs.  The  juice  is  expofed  to  the 
fun  about  an  hour,  the  rags  dipt  in  it,  dried  in  the 
fun,  moiftcned  by  the  vapour  which  arifes  during  the 
flacking  of  quicklime  with  urine,  then  dried  again  in 
the  fun,  and  dipped  again  in  the  juice.  The  Dutch 
and  others  are  faid  to  prepare  turnfol  rags,  and  turn- 
fol  in  the  mafs,  from  different  ingredients,  among 
which  archil  is  a  principal  one. 

"  In  fome  plants,  peony  for  inftance,  the  feeds  at 
a  certain  point  of  maturity  are  covered  with  a  fine 
fliining  red  membrane.  The  pellicles  of  the  feeds  of 
a  certain  American  tree  afford  the  red  maffes  brought 
into  Europe  under  the  names  of  annctio,  orlean,  and 
raucoii*.  Mr  Pott,  in  the  Berlin  Memoirs  for  the*  See  ^h- 
year  1752,  mentions  a  very  extraordinary  property "s"". 
of  this  concrete.  '  With  fulphuric  acid  it  produces 
a  blue  colour,  of  extreme  beauty ;  but  with  this 
capital  defeft,  that  all  falts  and  liquors,  and  even  com- 
mon water,  deftroy  it.'  The  fpecimenof  annotto,  vvhich 
I  examined,  was  not  fenfibly  acted  upon  by  fulphuric 
acid  ;  it  received  no  change  in  its  own  colour,  and 
communicated  none  to  the  liquor.  Nor  did  any  vi- 
fible  change  enfue  upon  dropping  the  acid  into  tinc- 
tures of  annotto  made  in  water,  or  in  fpirit.  ,y 

"  The  green  colour  of  the  leaves  of  plants  is  ex-  Colours 
trafted  by  retlilied  fpirit  of  wine  and  by  oils.  Thefrom 
fpirituous  tinftures  are  generally  of  a  fine  deep  green, ''^^'^''^'' 
even  wlien  the  leaves  themfelvcs  arc  dnil-colcured,  or 
yellowifli,  or  hoary.  The  colour,  however,  firidom 
continues  long  even  in  the  liquor;  much  lefs  when  the 
tinging  matter  is  feparatcd  in  a  fol;d  torm,  and  expo- 
fed  with  a  large  furface  to  the  air.  The  editor  of  the 
Wirtemberg  Pharmacopoeia  obferves,  that  the  leaves 
of  acanthus,  biankuvfine,  or  bcar's-breach,  give  a 
more  durable  green  tinftuic  to  fpirit  than  thofe  of  any 
other  herb.  Alkalies  heighten  the  colour  both  of  the 
tinftures  and  green  juices  ;  acids  weaken,  deftroy,  or 
change  it  to  a  brownifti  :  lime  water  improves  both 
the  colour  and  durability  :  by  means  of  lime,  not  in- 
elegant green  lakes  are  procurable  frpm  the  leaves  of 
acanthus,  lily  of  the  valley,   and  feveral  other  plants. 

There 
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There  are  very  few  hei-bs  wl'.ich  communicate  any 
fliare  of  their  green  colour  to  water  ;  perhaps  none 
that  give  a  green  of  any  confidei"able  deepnefs.  It  is 
faid,  however,  that  the  leaves  of  fome  plants  give  a 
green  dve  to  woollen,  witho-it  the  addition  of  any 
other  colou]"iag  matter  ;  parlicularly  thofe  of  the  wild 
chervil,  or  cow-weed,  the  common  mguort,  and  de- 
vll's-bit.  The  leaves  of  many  kinds  of  herbs  and 
trees  give  a  yellow  dye  to  wool  or  woollen  cloth  that 
has  been  previouily  ociled  with  a  folution  of  alum  and 
tartar.  Weld,  in  particular,  affords  a  fine  yellow, 
and  is  commonly  made  ufe  of  for  this  pur^ofe  by  the 
dyers,  and  cultivated  in  large  quantity  in  fome  parts  of 
England.  There  is  no  colour  for  which  we  have 
futh  plenty  of  materials  as  for  yellow.  M.  Hellot 
obltrves  that  all  leaves,  barks,  and  roots,  which  on 
being  chewed  dlfcover  a  flight  aflringency,  as  the 
leaves  of  the  almoi'.d,  peach,  and  pear  trees,  afli  bark, 
(efpecially  that  taken  off  after  the  fivft  rifing  of  the 
lap  in  the  fpring),  the  roots  of  wild  patience,  &c. 
yield  durable  yellows,  more  or  Icfa  beautiful  accor- 
ding; to  t!ie  lenjrth  of  time  that  the  boilin?  is  conti- 
r.ued,  and  the  proportions  of  aium  and  tartar  in  the 
preparatory  liquor  :  that  a  large  quantity  of  alum 
makes  thefe  yellows  approach  to  the  elegant  yellow 
of  weld  :  that  if  the  tartar  is  made  to  prevail,  it  iu- 
clines  them  to  an  orange  ;  that  if  the  roots,  barks,  or 
leaves  be  too  long  boiled,  the  yellow  proves  tarniih- 
ed,  and  acquires  fhades  of  brown-."  See  the  article 
Dyeing. 

The  mofl:  capital  preparations  from  the  leaves  of 
plants,  are  thofe  of  indigo,  and  weld  ;  which  are  both 
ven,'  much  ufed  in  dyeing,  though  the  fiiil  only  in 
painting  *.  Both  the  indigo  and  woad  plants,  give 
out  their  colour,  by  proper  management,  to  water, 
in  form  of  a  blue  faecula  or  lake.  ftl.  Hellot  fufpefts 
that  a  like  blue  fxcula  is  procurable  from  many  other 
vegetables.  Blue  and  yellow  blended  together,  com- 
pofe  a  green.  He  fuppofes  the  natural  greens  in  ve- 
getables  to  be  compounded  in  like  manner  of  thefe 
two  colours  ;  and  that  the  blue  is  oftentimes  the  mofl 
permanent,  fo  as  to  remain  entire  after  the  putrefac- 
tion or  deflruftion  of  the  yellow.  The  theory  is  fpe- 
cious,  and  perhaps  juft  :  we  know  of 'no  other  That 
accounts  in  any  degree  for  the  produftion  of  the  indi- 
go and  woad  blue.  Dr  L.ev;is.  however,  informs  us, 
that  he  never  was  able  to  produce  the  leall  appear- 
ance of  either  blue  or  yellow  from  any  of  the  plants 
he  tried  by  treating  them  in  the  manner  ufed  for  the 
preparation  of  indigo. . 

There  are  f.mdry  moffes,  which  in  their  natural 
ftate,  l;ke  the  indigo  and  woad  plants,  proniife  nothing 
of  the  elegant  colours  that  can  be  extracted  from  them 
by  art.  The  moll  remarkable  of  thefe  is  archil ;  for 
the  preparation  of  which,  and  the  colours  that  may 
be  produced  from  it,  fee  the  article.  Linnxus  fu- 
fpefts  that  there  are  feveral  other  more  common 
moffes  from  which  valuable  colours  might  be  extract- 
ed:  a  quantity  of  fea-mofs,  iiaving  rotted  in  heaps  on 
the  fiiore,  he  obferved  the  liquor  iu  the  heaps  to  be 
as  red  as  blood  ;  the  fea-water,  liie  fun,  and  the 
putrefaftion,  having  brought  out  the  colour.  .  Mr 
Kalm,  in  an  appendix  to  Liniizus's  paper,  in  j  74  ;, 
mcr.tir.ns  two  furts  of  moffes  aduedly  employed  in 
Sweden  for  dyeing  wcoUen  red:  one  is  the  iicLcnoidee 
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coralliforme  apicibus  coccineis  of  Ray's  Synopfis;  the     Colour- 
other  the   lichenoides   tartareum,   farinaceum,   fcutcl-    making.  ^ 
laniTi  umbone  fufco,  of  DiUenius.     This lafl  is  a  white  ' 

fubllance  like  meal  clotted  together,  found  on  the  fides 
and  tops  of  hills.  It  is  fhaved  off  from  the  rocks  af- 
ter rain,  purified  from  the  flony  matters  intermixed 
with  it  by  wafhing  witli  water,  then  dried  in  the 
fun,  ground  in  mills,  and  again  walhed  and  dried  :  it 
is  then  put  into  a  veffel  with  urine,  and  fet  by  for  a 
month  :  a  little  of  this  tinfture  added  to  boiling  wa- 
ter makes  the  dyeing  colour.  In  the  fame  Tranfactions 
for  the  year  1  7  54,  there  is  an  account  of  another  mofs 
which,  prepared  with  urine,  gives  a  beautiful  and 
durable  red  or  violet  dye  to  wool  and  iilk.  This  is  the 
lichen  foliaceus  umbilicatus  fubtus  lacunenfis,  Linn, 
flor.  Suec.  It  grows  upon  rocks,  and  is  readily  dif- 
tinguifhable  from  others  of  that  clafs,  by  looking  as  if 
burnt  or  parched,  confilling  of  leaves  as  thin  as  pa- 
per, convex  all  over  on  the  upper  fide,  with  corre- 
fponding  cavities  underneath,  adhering  firmly  to  the 
flones  by  a  little  root  under  the  leaves,  and  coming 
afunder,  when  dry,  as  foon  as  touched.  It  is  gather- 
ed after  rain,  as  it  then  holds  befl  together,  and  parts 
eafiefl  from  the  ftone.  In  France,  a  cruflaceous  m.of^i, 
growing  upon  rocks  in  Auvergne,  is  prepared  with 
lime  and  urine,  and  employed  by  the  dyers  as  a  fuc- 
cedaneum  for  the  Canar)'  archil,  to  which  it  is  faid  to 
be  very  little  inferior.  M.  Hellot  relates,  that  he 
has  met  with  feverar  other  moffes,  which,  on  being 
prepared  in  the  fame  manner,  acquire  the  fame  co- 
lour. The  mofl  expeditious  way,  he  fays,  of  trying 
whether  a  mofs  will  yield  an  archil  or  not,  is  to  moifl- 
en  a  little  of  it  with  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  Ipi- 
rit  of  fal  ammoniac  and  ftrong  lime  water,  and  add 
a  Imall  pr9portion  of  crude  fal  ammoniac.  The  glafs 
is  then  to  be  tied  over  v/ith  a  piece  of  bladder,  and 
fet  by  for  three  or  four  days.  If  the  mofs  is  of  the 
proper  kind,  the  little  liquor  which  runs  from  it  upon 
inclining  the  veffel,  %~-\\  appear  of  a  deep  crimfon 
colour ;  and  this  afterwards  evaporating,  the  plant 
itfelf  acquues  the  fame  colour.  Dr  Lewis  informs  us, 
that  he  has  tried  a  good  number  of  the  common 
moffes,  many  both  of  the  cruflaceous  and  foliaceous 
kind,  and  not  a  few  of  the  fungi ;  as  alfo  the  herbs  cha- 
momile and  milfoil,  which  yield  a  blue  effential  oil  5  and 
thyme,  whofe  oil  becomes  blue  by  digeftion  with  vola- 
tile fpirits  ;  but  never  met  with  any  that  yielded  a  co- 
lour like  archil.  Mofl  of  them  gave  a  yellow  or 
reddifh  brown  tinclure.  A  few  gave  a  deep  red  co- 
lour to  the  liquor :  but  when  diluted,  it  fhowcd  a  yel- 
lov.iih  call,  and  when  applied  on  cloth  it  gave  only  a 
yellowifli  red.  .^ 

To  thefe  obfervalions  we  fhall  only  add,  that  though  Some  blue 
in  general  the  blue  colours  of  flowers  are    exceeding- Cowersmay 
ly  perifhuble,  there  fccm  to  be  at  leafl  two  exceptions  probably 
to  this  rule  ;    for  the  blue  flowers  of  iris,  or  flower- '^'^     '"■'^' 
de-lucci  and  thofe  of  columbine,  when  treated  with  lour,. 
folution  of  tin,  yielded  a  colour  tolerably  permanent. 
Indeed,  when  experiments  are  made  with  a  view  to 
extraft  the  colour  from  any  part  of  a  vegetable,  it 
will  always  be  proper  to  try  whether   it   can   bear  a        * 
n.ixturc  with  this  folution.     If  the  colour  is  not  dc- 
ftroVed  by  it,_ihere  is  a'very  great  probability  that  the 
folution  will,  by  proper  management,  prcfcrvc,  and 
give  a  durabilitv  to  it,  which  could  fcarce  be  obtained 
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by  any  otlicr  method.  It  muit,  lioweviT,  be  obferved, 
that  there  arc  fcvernl  fubftances  ufed  in  colour-making, 
which  folution  of  tin  cannot  bear  to  be  mixed  with. 
Thefe  are  piincipally  fngar  of  lead  and  cream  of 
taitar,  as  well  as  all  the  calcareous  earths  and  alka- 
line fa't?.  With  alum  it  may  be  mixed  very  fnfely, 
and  is  in  many  cafes  the  better  for  it.  The  roots  of 
plaj.ts,  however,  feera  to  promife  more  durability  of 
colour  than  the  upper  part^.  We  have  feen  a  blue  co- 
lour of  confiderable  durability  and  brightnefs  prepared 
from  the  roots  of  common  radifhes  by  exprefling  the 
juice,  combining  it  with  tobacco-pipe  clay,  and  bright- 
ening it  with  a  little  alum..  The  root  of  the  red  beet 
is  alfo  faid  to  yield  a  durable  colour  of  a  beautiful  red, 
inclining  to'-fcarlet;  but  this  we  cannot  afS^-m  from  our 
own  experience. 

With  regard  to  liquid  colours  for  rr.ap?,  S:c.  we 
apprehend  there  can  be  very  little  difliculty  111  pre- 
paring all  the  pofublc  varieties  of  them,  if  what  we 
have  above  laid  down  is  attended  to.  The  only  co- 
lour with  which  there  can  be  any  dlfRculty  is  blue ; 
but  the  common  folution  of  indigo  in  alkalies  or  acids 
r.iay  be  made  to  anfwer  this  purpofe,  though,  on  ac- 
count of  their  ftrongly  falinc  quality,  they  are  not  very 
proper.  A  very  curious  method  of  procuring  a  beau- 
tiful tranfparent  blue  colour  is  by  extracting  tlie  colour- 
ing matter  from  Pruffian  blue,  by  means  of  a  cam*  ic 
ali-.ali.  This,  when  laid  upon  paper,  appears  of  a  dirty 
brown  colour;  but  if  waflied  over  with  a  weak  foUition 
of  green  vitriol,  is  inflantly  changed  to  a  moft  beauti- 
ful blue.  This  feems  to  afford  a  method  of  procuring 
blue  tranfparent  colours  of  greater  beauty  than  they 
are  ufaaUy  met  with. — See  fpecimens  of  tranfparent 
colours  prepared  according  to  the  above  rules,  on  the 
Chart  fubjoined  to  History. 

COLOURING,  among  jiainter,;,  the  manner  of  ap- 
plying and  condrtliiig  the  colour  of  a  pifture  ;  or  the 
roixtures  of  light  and  iliade,  formed  by  the  various  co- 
lours  employed  in  painting.      See  Painting, 

CoiOLRixa  of  Glafs.     Set  Glass. 

"CorovKiNG  of  Porcelain.     See  Porcelain. 
'COLT,  in  Zoohi^y,  a  general  name  for  the  vounn-  of 
the  horfe  kind  :    the  male  being  likewife,  for  diftiac- 
tion's'fake,  called  a  horfe-cnlt;  the  female,  zfilh. 

After  the  colts  Have  been  foaled,  you  may  fuffcr 
them  to  run  v.-ith  the  mare  till  about  Michaelmas, 
fooner  or  later,  according  as  the  cold  weather  comes  in  ; 
then  they  mull  be  weaned  ;  though  fom.e  pcrfons  are  for 
•i'.aving  them  weaned  after  Martinmas,  or  the  middle  of 
November.  The  author  of  the  Complth-  Horftmnn  is  of 
npinion,  that  the  reafon  why  moil  foals  advance  fo  fiow- 
ly,  and  are  not  capable  of  fjrvice  till  they  are  fix  or 
fevcn  years  old,  is  becaufe  they  have  not  fucked  long 
enough;  whereas,  if  they  had  fucked  the  whole  winter 
over,  they  would  be  as  good  at  four  or  five  years  old 
as  they  arc  now  at  eight. 

Tliry  ouglit  now  to  be  kept  in  a  convenient  l-.oufe, 
with  a  low  rack  and  manger  for  their  hay  and  oats, 
wRich  mud  be  fiveet  and  good  ;  with  a  little  wheatcn 
bran  mixed  with  the  oats  to  caufe  them  to  drink,  and 
to  keep  their  bodies  open.  But,  fiiice  there  are  fome 
who  allege,  that  oats  make  foals  become  blind,  or 
ihelr  teeth  crooked  ;  the  fame  author  is  of  opinion, 
ihat  oats  will  wear  tlieir  teeth,  and  make  tlicm  tlie 
■looncr  to   change,    and   alio   to   raze ;    therefore   he 
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judges  it  to  be  the  bed  way  to  break  them  in  a  mill, 
becaufe,  that  by  endeavouring  with  their  jaws  to  bruife  ' 
and  chew  them,  they  flretch  and  fwell  their  eye  and 
nether-jaw  veins,  which  fo  attraft  the  blood  and  hu- 
mours that  they  fall  down  upon  the  eyes,  and  frequently 
occafion  the  lofs  of  them;  fo  that  it  is  not  the  heating 
quality  of  the  oatt,  but  the  difficulty  in  chewing,  that 
is  the  caufe  of  their  blindnefs. 

Further,  colts  thus  fed  with  grain  Jo  not  grow 
thickilli  upon  their  legs,  but  grow  broader  and  better 
knit  than  it  they  had  eaten  nothing  but  hay  and  bran, 
and  will  endure  fatigue  the  better.  But  above  all, 
they  mud  be  kept  from  wet  and  cold,  which  are  hurt- 
ful to  them,  nothing  being  more  tender  than  they  are. 
For  proof  of  this,  take  a  Spanifli  llallion,  and  let  him 
cover  two  mares,  which  for  age,  beauty,  and  comeli- 
nefs  may  admit  of  no  difference  between  them  ;  and 
if  they  produce  both  horfe-colts,  or  both  fillies,  which 
is  one  and  the  fame  thing,  let  one  run  abro-id,  and  the 
other  be  houled  every  winter,  kept  warm,  and  ordinari- 
ly attended  ;  and  that  colt  that  has  been  kept  abroad 
fiiall  have  large  flefiiy  (boulders,  flabby  and  gouty  legs, 
v,-eak  pallerns,  and  ill  hoofs;  and  {hall  be  a  dull  heavy 
jade,  in  comparifon  to  the  other  which  is  houfed,  and 
orderly  kept ;  and  which  will  have  a  fine  forehead, 
be  Siie  fhaped,  and  have  good  legs  and  hoofs,  and  be 
of  good  firength  and  fpirit;  by  which  you  m.ay  know, 
that  to  have  the  fineil  llallion,  and  the  moft  beautiful 
mare,  is  nothing,  if  they  are  fpoiled  in  the  breeding 
up.  It  is  worth  obfervation,  that  fume  foals,  under 
fix  nlonthi  old,  ll'.ough  their  dams  yield  plenty  of  milk, 
yet  decay  daily,  and  have  a  cough,  proceeding  from 
certain  pellicles  or  liiins  that  breed  in  their  flomachs, 
which  obflrucl  their  breathing,  and  at  laft  dellroy 
them  entirely.  To  remedy  this  malady,  take  the  bag 
wherein  the  colt  was  foaled,  diy  it,  and  give  him  as 
muelr  of  it  in  milk  as  you  can  take  up  with  three  fin- 
gers ;  but  if  you  have  not  preferved  the  bag,  procure 
the  lungs  of  a  young  fox,  and  ufe  it  inltead  of  the 
aforciaid  powder. 

It  will  be  proper  to  let  the  colts  play  an  hour  or 
two  in  lome  court-yard,  &c.  when  it  is  fair  weatlier, 
provided  you  put  them  up  again  carefully,  and  fee 
that  tl'.ey  take  no  harm.  When  the  winter  is  fpent, 
turn  them  into  fome  dry  ground,  where  the  grafs  is 
Ibort  and  fweet,  and  where  there  is  good  water, 
that  they  may  drink  at  pleafurc ;  for  it  is  not  necef- 
fary  that  a  colt  lliould  fill  his  belly  immediately,  l.ke 
a  horfe  that  labours  hard.  Tiic  next  winter  you  mav 
take  them  into  the  houfe,  and  ufe  them  juft  as  3'ou  do 
your  other  horfes  ;  but  let  not  your  liorle-colts  and 
iillics  be  kept  together  after  the  firft  year.  This  me- 
thod may  be  obferved  every  fumu.cr  and  winter  till 
you  break  them,  which  you  may  do  after  they  hava 
been  three  years  old;  and  it  will  be  a  very  eafy  thing, 
if  you  obferve  the  aforefaid  method  of  houfmg  them  ; 
for  ordering  them  the  fecond  year  as  you  do  your 
other  horfes,  they  will  be  fo  tame  and  gentle,  that 
you  need  not  fear  their  leaping,  plunging,  kicking, 
or  the  like;  for  they  will  take  tlic  laddie  quietly.  As 
for  all  thole  ridiculous  methods  of  beating  and  curbing 
tbem,  they  are  in  cflcft  fpoiling  them,  whatever  they 
c;dl  it,  in  ploughed  fields,  deep  ways,  or  the  like  ; 
inflead  of  whicli,  let  the  rider  ilrivc  to  win  them  by 
gentle   ufago,   never   correfling   thjin  but  when  it  is 
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necessary,  a:iJ  then  t/ith  judgment  and  moderation. 
■^  You  will  not  need  a  caveffon  of  cord,  which  is  a  head 
ftrain,  nor  a  pad  of  ilraw  }  but  only  a  common  faddle, 
and  a  common  caveflbn  on  his  note,  futh  as  other 
horfes  are  ri<iden  with  ;  but  it  ought  to  be  well  lined 
with  double  leather  ;  and,  if  you  pleafe,  you  may  put 
on  his  mouth  a  watering  bit,  but  without  reins,  only 
the  head-ftall,  and  ttiis  but  for  a  few  days  ;  and  then 
put  on  fuch  a  bit  as  he  (hould  be  always  ridden  with  ; 
and  be  fare  not  to  ufe  fpurs  for  fome  time  after  back- 
ing. Take  notice,  that  as  yearlings  muft  be  kept  a- 
broad  together,  fo  thofe  of  two  years  old  together  ; 
and  the  like  for  thofe  of  three  yearlings  ;  which  or- 
dering is  moll  agreeable  to  them. 

In  order  to  make  hi?n  endure  the  faddle  the  better, 
the  way  to  make  it  familiar  to  him  will  be  by  clapi- 
ping  the  faddle  with  your  hand  as  it  Hands  upon  his 
back,  by  llriking  it,  and  fwsying  upon  it,  dandling 
the  IliiTups  by  his  fides,  rubbiu'^  them  againll  his  lides, 
and  making  much  of  them,  and  bringing  hi  n  to  be  fa- 
niiliar  with  all  thing?  about  him  ;  as  ilraining  the 
crupper,  faftening  and  loofening  the  girths,  and  tak- 
ing up  and  letting  out  the  ftirrups.  Then,  as  to  his 
motion,  when  he  will  trot  with  the  faddle  obe- 
cienlly,  you  may  wafli  a  trench  of  a  full  mouth,  and 
pjt  the  fame  into  his  mouth,  throwing  the  reins  over 
the  forepart  of  the  faddle,  io  that  he  may  have  a  full 
feel  ng  of  it  ;  then  put  on  a  martingale,  buckled  at  ' 
fac'.i  a  length  that  lu"  may  but  jull  feel  it  when  he 
jerks  up  his  head ;  tiicii  take  a  bmad  piece  of  leather, 
and  put  it  about  his  neck,  and  make  the  ends  of  it 
fall  by  plaiting  it,  or  fome  other  way,  at  the  withers, 
and  the  middle  part  befoce  his  weafands,  about  two 
handfuls  below  the  thropple,  betwixt  the  leather  and 
hij  neck  ;  l.-t  the  martingale  pafs  fo,  that  when  at  any 
lime  he  offers  to  duck,  or  throw  down  his  head,  the 
caveflon  being  placed  upon  the  tender  griftle  of  his 
r.ofe,  may  conetl  and  punifli  him  ;  which  will  make 
him  bring  his  head  to,  and  form  him  to  an  abfolute 
rein  ;  trot  him  abroad,  and  if  vou  find  the  reins  or  mar- 
tingale grow  flack,  ilraiten  them,  for  when  there  is 
r.o  leeliog,  there  is  no  virtue. 

CoLT-£vi!,  among  farriers.      See  Farriery. 

CotT-Tamitig,  is  the  breaking  of  a  colt  fo  as  to  en- 
dure a  rider.  Colts  are  moll  cafily  broken  at  three 
or  four  years  of  age  ;  but  he  who  will  have  patience 
to  fee  his  horfe  at  full  five,  will  have  him  much  more 
free  of  d'.feafes  and  infirmities  than  if  he  was  broken 
iooner. 

Preparatory  to  their  breaking  for  the  faddle,  they 
fl'ould  be  ufed  to  familiar  afticns,  as  rubbing,  clawing, 
haltering,  leading  to  water,  taking  up  their  feet, 
knocking  their  hoofs,  &c.  In  order  to  bridle  and 
ladJle  a  colt,  when  he  is  made  a  little  gentle,  take  a 
fweet  watering  trench,  wafhed  and  anointed  with 
honey  and  fait,  which  put  into  his  mafh,  and  fo  place 
it  that  it  may  hang  about  his  luih  ;  tlieu  offer  him  the 
faddle,  but  take  care  not  to  frigliten  him  with  it.  Suf- 
fer him  to  fm.ell  at  it,  to  be  rubbed  with  it,  and  then  to 
feel  it  ;  after  that  fix  it,  and  gird  it  fail,  and  make  that 
motion  the  mofl  familiar  to  iiira  to  which,  he  fcems 
mofl  averfe.  Being  thus  faddled  and  bridled,  lead 
him  out  to  water,  and  bring  him  in  again  ;  when  he 
has  flood  reined  upon  the  trench  an  hour  or  mote, 
take  off  the  bridle  and  faddle,  and  kt  him   go  to  his 


meat  till  the  evening,  and  then  l|tid  him  out  as  be- 
fore ;  and  when  you  carry  him  in  again  to  fet  him 
up,  take  off  his  faddle  gently,  clothing  him  for  the 
night. 

COLTIE,  a  term  ufcd  by  timber-merchants,  for  a 
defeft  or  blemilh  in  fome  of  the  annular  circles  of  a 
tree,  whereby  its  value  is  much  dlmiuilhed. 

COLUBER,  in  Zoology,  a  genus  of  ferpent  belong- 
ing to  the  oid-r  of  amphibia.      See   Ophiology  //;- 

dfX. 

COLUMB-t:[LL.     See  Jona. 

COLUMBA,  tiie  Pigeon,  in  Ornithology,  a^genus 
of  birds  belonging  to  the  order  of  paffcres.  See  Or- 
NiTiioLOOV  Index. 

COLUMBA,  St,  in  allufion  to  whofe  na.me  the 
"ifland  of  Jona  (one  of  the  Hebrides),  received  its 
name  ;  Jona  being  derived  from  a  Hebrew  word  fig- 
nlf\-ing  a  dove.  This  holy  man,  infligated  by  his  zeal, 
left  his  native  country,  Ireland,  in  the  year  56?,  with 
the  pious  deflgn  of  preaching  the  gofpel  to  the  Pifts. 
It  appears  that  he  left  his  native  foil  with  warm  refeiit- 
ment,  vowing  never  to  make  a  fettloment  within  fight 
of  that  hated  llland.  He  made  his  liril  trial  at  Oran- 
fay  ;  and  finding  that  place  too  near  to  Ireland,  fuc- 
ceeded  to  his  wilh  at  Hy,  for  that  was  the  name  of 
Jona  at  the  time  of  his  arrival.  He  repeated  here  the 
experiment  on  feveral  hills,  erccling  on  each  a  heap  of 
floncs  ;  and  that  which  he  lafl  afccadcd  is  to  this  day 
called  Ciirnaii-c'.'ul-reh-Eirlum,  or  "  The  eminence  of 
the  back  turned  to  Ireland." 

Columba  was  foon  diilingnifhed  by  the  fanftity  of 
his  manners  :  a  miracle  that  he  wrought  fo  operated 
on  the  Picllfh  king  Biadeus,  that  he  immediately  made 
a  pivfent  of  the  little  ille  to  the  faint.  It  fcems  that 
liis  majeily  had  refufcd. Columba  an  audience  ;  and 
even  proceeded  io  far  as  to  order  the  palace-gates  to  he 
fliut  againit  him  :  btit  the  faint,  by  the  power  of.  his 
word,  inflantly  caufed  them  to  fly  open.  As  foon  as  - 
he  was  in  poffelfion  of  Jona,  he  founded  a  ceil  of  monks, 
borrowing  his  inilitntions  from  a  certain  oriental  1110- 
naihc  order.  It  is  laid  that  the  firfl  religious  were 
canons  regular,  of  whom  the  founder  was  the  firic 
abbot  ;  and  that  his  monks,  till  the  year  716,  differed 
from  thofe  of  the  church  of  Rome,  both  in  the  obfer- 
vation  of  Esller  and  in  the  clerical  tonfure.  Columba 
led  here  au  exemplary  life,  and  was  highly  rcfpefted 
foi-  the  fanclity  of  his  manners  for  a  confiderable  num- 
ber of  years.  He  is  tlie  firfl  on  record  who  had  the 
faculty  o{  fecondjl^ht,  for  he  told  the  viiftory  of  Aidau 
over  itie  Picls  and  Saxons  on  the  very  initaiit  it  hap- 
pened. He  had  the  honour  of  burying  in  his  illand, 
Coiivalllus  and  Kinnatii,  two  kings  of  Scotland,  and 
of  crowning  a  third.  At  length,  worn  out  with  age, 
he  died  in  Jona  in  the  arms  of  his  difciples  ;  was  in- 
terred there,  but  (as  tlie  Irifn  pretend)  in  after  times 
tranfhited  to  Down  ;  where,  according  to  the  epitaph, 
his  remains  were  depofited  with  thofe  of  St  Bridget 
and  St  Patrick. 

Hi  tres  in  Duno  tumulo  tumulantur  in  uiio  ; 
Briglda,    I'jlrlc'ius,  atque  Columla  plus. 

Bill  this  is   totally  denied  by  the  Scots  ;  who  af-   - 
firm,  that    the  contrary  is   fhown   in    the   life  of  the 
faint,  extraoled  out  of  the  Pope's  library,  and  traiiila- 
ted  out  of  the  Latin  into  Erfe,  by  Father  Cailo  haraa; 

which  . 
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which  decides  in  f3*our  of  Jona  the  momentous  dif- 
pute. 

COLUMBANUS,  a  faint  and  a  poet,  was  born  in 
Ireland,  and  brought  up  to  a  religious  lite  amoag  the 
difciplcs  of  St  Columba.  He  made  uncommon  pro- 
jrrefs  in  learning  ;  and  very  early  in  life  difl'.nguKhed 
iiimfelf  for  poetical  abilities,  by  the  compolition  of  a 
book,  of  pfalras,  and  a  number  of  moral  poems,  intend- 
ed alfo  to  be  fet  to  mufic.  Jonas,  a  writer  of  eccle- 
fiaftical  hiftory,  mentions,  that  Columbanus  belonged 
originally  to  a  monaftery  of  the  name  of  Benchor. 
The  fame  monallery  is  mentioned  by  St  Bernard  in  his 
life  of  his  friend  St  Malachi ;  and  he  relates  that  it  fent 
cut  a  great  number  of  monks,  who  fpread  over  Eu- 
rope. Columbanus  paffed  from  Britain  into  France, 
tind  founded  the  monaftery  of  Luxeville  near  Befangon. 
He  had  been  kindly  received  and  patronized  by  King 
Childebert ;  but  he  was  afterwards  expelled  out  of 
France  by  the  wicked  queen  Brunichild.  He  retired 
to  Lombardy  in  Italy,  and  was  well  received  by  King 
Argulphus.  In  Lombardy  he  again  founded  the  mo- 
nailery  of  Bobio.  The  Regula  C<eriol'ialis  and  Feni- 
tenlialis,  which  he  eflabhihed  in  that  monaftery,  have 
been  publiftied  in  the  Codex  Regularum  compiled  by  the 
learned  Holllenius.  He  was  contemporary  with  St 
Benedict.  It  was  in  the  year  5B5  he  went  into 
France. 

COLUMBARIA,  in  Ancicr.t  Geography,  an  idand 
like  a  rock  on  the  weft  of  Sicily,  oppofite  to  Drepanum ; 
faid  by  Zonares  to  have  been  taken  from  the  Cartha- 
ginians by  Numerius  Fabius  the  conful.  Now  Colum- 
hara,\i'nh  a  very  ftrong  and  almott  impregnable  citadel 
(Cluverius). 

COLUMBIC  ACID.      See  Chemistry  Index. 
COLUMBINE.     See  Aouilegia,  Botany  In- 
dex. 

COLUMBTUM,  a  new  metal  which  was  difcover- 
ed  in  a  mineral  from  North  America.  See  Chemis- 
try Index. 

COLITMBO-ROOT,  an  article  lately  introduced  in- 
to the  materia  medica,  the  natural  hiftory  of  which  is 
not  yet  well  known.  According  to  Dr  Percival's  ac- 
count, it  grew  originally  on  the  continent  of  America, 
from  whence  it  was  tranfplanted  to  Columbo,  a  town 
in  Ceylon,  which  gives  name  to,  and  fupplies  all 
India  with  it.  The  inhabitants  of  thefe  countries  have 
for  a  long  time  ufed  it  in  diforders  of  the  ftomach  and 
bowels.  They  carry  it  about  with  them,  and  take  it 
fliced  or  fcrapcd  in  Madeira  wine.  This  root  comes 
to  us  in  circular  pieces,  which  are  from  half  an  inch 
'or  an  inch  to  three  inches  in  diameter  ;  and  divided  in- 
\o  frujla,  which  meafure  from  two  inches  to  one  quar- 
ter of  an  inch.  The  fides  are  covered  with  a  thick 
corrugated  bark,  of  a  dark  brown  hue  on  its  external 
furtace,  but  internally  of  a  light  yellow  colour.  The 
furfaces  of  the  ti'anfverfe  feftions  appear  very  unequal, 
higheft  at  the  edges,  and  forming  a  concavity  towards 
the  centre.  On  fcparating  this  furfacc,  the  root  is 
obferved  to  confift  of  three  lamina,  viz.  the  cortical, 
which  in  the  larger  roots,  is  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
thick,;  the  ligneous,  about  half  an  inch  ;  and  the  me- 
dullary, which  forms  the  centre,  and  is  near  an  inch 
in  diameter.  This  lall  is  much  fofter  than  the  other 
parts,  and,  when  chewed,  fcems  mucilaginous ;  a  num- 
ber of  fniall  fibres  run  longitudinally  through  it,  and 


appear  on  the  furface.     The  cortical  and  ligneous  parts  Columbo- 
are  divided  by  a  black  circular  line.      All  the  thicker      root-- 
pieces  have  fmall  holes  drilled  through  them,  for  the         '' 
convenience  of  drying.      Columao-root  lias  an  aroma- 
tic imell,  but  is  difagreeably  bitter,  and  (lightly  pun- 
gent to  the  tafte,  lomewhat   refembhng  inuilard-feed, 
when  it  has  loft,  by  long  keeping,  part  of  its  cfTential  1 

oil.      Yet,  though  ungrateful  to  the  tafte,  when  recei- 
ved into  the  ftomach,   it  appears  to  be  corroborant, 
antifeptic,  fedative,    and  powerfully  antiemetic.       In 
the  cholera  morbus   it  alleviates   the   violent  tormina, 
checks  the  purging   and  vomiting,  corrects  the  putrid 
tendency  of  the  bile,  quiets  the  inordinate  motions  of 
the  bowels,  and  fpeedily  recruits  the  exhaufted  ftrength 
of  the  patient.      It  was  admini'lered  to  a  great  number 
of  patients,  fometimes  upwards,  of  20  in  a  day,  afflidl- 
ed  with  the  cholera  morbus,  by  Mr  Johnfon  of  Che- 
fter,  in  17  56.      He  generally  found  that  it  foon  ilopped 
the  vomiting,  which  was  the  moft  fatal  fyniptom,  and 
that   the  purging  and   remaining   complaints  quickly 
yielded  to  the  frfme   remedy.     The  dofc  he  gave  was 
from  half  a  drachm  to   two   drachms  of  the  powder, 
every  three  or  four  hours,   more   or  lefs  according  to 
the  urgency   of  the   fymptoms.     Though  this  medi- 
cine poifelTes  little  or  no  aftringencyyi-  it  has  been  ob- 
ferved to  be  of  great  fervice  in  diarrhccas,  and  even  in 
the   dyfentery.      In   the   firft  ftage  of  thefe  diforders, 
where aftriugents  would  be  hmtful,  Columbo-root  may 
be  perfcribed    with  fafety  ;  as,  ,by   its   antifpafniodic 
powers,  the  irregular  aftions  of  the  primas  vias  are  cor- 
refted.      But  as  a  cordial,  tonic,  and  antifeptic  remedy, 
it  anfwers  better  when  given  towards  their  decline.      Its 
efficacy  has  alfo  been  obferved  in  the  vomitings  which 
attend  the  bilious  cholic  ;   and  in  fuch  cafes,  where  an 
emetic  is  thought  neceflaiy,  after  adminiftering  a  fmall 
dofe  of  ipecacuan,  the  ftomach  maybe  waihed  with  an 
infufion  of  Columbo-root.     This  will  tend  to  prevent 
thofe  violent  and  convulfive  retchings  which  in  irrita- 
ble habits  abounding  with  bile   are  fometimes  excited 
by  the  mildeft   emetic.      In   bilious   fevers,   15   or  20 
grains  of  this  root,  with  an  equal  or  double  quantity 
of    vitriolaled  tartar,    given   every  four,    five,    or  fix 
hours,  produce  very  beneficial  effefts.      From  its  effi- 
cacy in  thefe  bilious  difeafes  of  this  country,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  it  may  be  ufeful  in  the  yellow  fever  of  the 
Weft  Indies,  which  is  always  attended  with  great  fick- 
nefs,  violent  retchings,  and  a  copious  difcharge  of  bile. 
The  vomiting  recurs  at  fhort  intervals,  often  becomes 
almoft  inceffiint,  and  an  incredible  quantity  of  bile  is 
fometimes  evacuated  in  a  few  hours.     Children  during 
dentition  are  often  fubjeft  to  fevere  vomitings  and  di- 
aiThceas.      In  thefe  cafes  the  Columbo-root  is  an  ufe- 
ful remedy,  and  hath  often  procured  almoft  inftant  re- 
lief, when  other  remedies  often   efficacious  have  been 
tried  in  vain.      This  root  is  alfo  extremely  benefical  in 
a  languid  ftate  of  the  ftomach,  attended  with  want  of 
appetite,  indigeftion,  iiaufea,  and  flatulence.      It  may 
be  given  either  in  fubftance,   with  fome  grateful  aro- 
matic, or  infufed  in  Madeira  wine.     Habitual  vomi- 
ting, when  it  proceeds  from  a  weaknefs  or  irritability 
of  the  ftomach,  from  an  irregular  gout,  acidities,  acri- 
monious bile,  or  an  increafed  and  depraved  fecretion  of 
the  pancreatic  juice,  is  greatly  relieved  by  the  ufe  ot 
Columbo-root,  in   conjundlion  with  aronutics,  chaly- 
bcates,  or  the  teftaceous  powders.     In  the  naufea  aud 
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Columbo-  vomiting  occafumeJ  by  pregnancy,  an  infufion  of  Co- 
^°'''-      Imiibo-root  fucceeds   better  than  any  other   medicine 

Colun.bu..  ''»''  1'"''  beeii   tried. 

rroin  Dr  Percival  s  experiments  on  this  root,  it  ap- 
pears, that  reftified  fpirit  of  wine  extracts  its  virtues 
in  the  greatclt  perfection.  The  watery  infufion  is 
more  periihable  than  that  of  othrr  bitters.  In  24 
liours  a  copious  precipitation  takes  place  ;  and  in  two 
days  it  becomes  ropy,  and  even  muily.  The  addition 
of  <)range  peel  renders  the  infufion  of  Columbo-root 
lefs  ungrateful  to  the  palate.  An  ounce  of  the  powder- 
ed root,  half  an  ounce  of  orange-peel,  two  ounces  of 
French  brandy,  and  1 4  ounces  of  water,  macerated  1 2 
hours  without  heat,  and  then  filtered  through  paper, 
afford  a  fuificicntlv  flrong  and  tolerably  pleafant  infu- 
fion. Tlie  extradl  made  firft  by  fpirit  and  then  with 
water,  and  reduced  by  evaporation  to  a  pilular  conliil- 
ence,  is  found  to  be  equal,  if  not  fuperior,  in  efficacy  to 
the  powder.  As  an  antifeptic,  Columbo-root  is  infe- 
rior to  the  bark  ;  but  as  a  correftor  of  putrid  gall,  it 
is  much  fuperior  ;  whence  alfo  it  is  probable  that  it 
would  be  of  fcrvice  in  tlie  Weft  India  yellow  fever. 
It  alfo  reilrains  alimentary  fermentation,  without  im- 
pairing digeftion,  in  which  property  it  rcferables  niuf- 
tard.  Hence  its  great  fervice  ia  preventing  acidities. 
It  hath  alfo  a  remarkable  power  of  neutralizing  acids 
already  formed.  It  dotii  not  appear  to  have  the  leaft 
heating  quality  ;  and  therefore  may  be  ufed  with  pro- 
priety and  advantage  in  the  phthiiis  pulmonalis  and  in 
heftical  cafes,  to  correft  acrimony  and  ftrengthen  di- 
geftion. It  occafions  no  difturbance,  and  agrees  very 
well  with  a  milk  diet,  as  it  abates  flatulence,  and  is  in- 
difpofcd  to  acidity. 

Columbo,  a  maritime  town  of  the  ifland  of  Ceylon 
in  the  Eaft  Indies,  feated  on  the  fouth-weil  part  of  its 
coaft,  and  fubjecl  to  the  Dutch.  E.  Long.  68.  JO. 
N.  Lat.  7.  5. 

COLUMBUS,  or  Congregation  0/  St  Columbus,  a 
fociety  of  regular  canons,  who  formerly  had  ico  ab- 
beys or  monaftcries  in  the  Britifh  ifles. 

Columbus,  Chr'iftopher,  a  Genoefe,  the  celebra- 
ted navigator,  and  iirft  difcoverer  of  the  iflands  of 
America,  was  a  fubjeCt  of  the  republic  of  Genoa. 
Neither  the  time  nor  the  place  of  his  birth,  however, 
are  known  with  certainty  ;  only  he  was  dcfcendcd  of 
an  honourable  family,  who,  by  various  misfortunes, 
had  been  reduced  to  indigence.  His  parents  were 
feafaring  people  ;  and  Columbus  having  difcovercd,  in 
his  yearly  youth,  a  capacity  and  inclination  for  that 
way  of  life,  was  encouraged  by  them  to  follow  the 
fame  profeffion.  He  went  to  fea  at  the  age  of  14: 
his  firft  vjyages  v.ere  to  th<  fe  ports  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean frequented  by  the  Genoefe,  after  which  he 
took  a  voyage  to  Iceland  ;  ar.d  prt^ceediiig  ftill  further 
north,  advanced  fevtral  degrets  within  the  polar 
circle.  After  this,  Coh:mbus  entered  into  the  fervice 
of  a  famous  fea  captr.in  of  his  own  name  and  family. 
This  man  commanded  a  fmall  fquadroi;,  fitted  out  at 
his  own  cxpence  ;  and  by  cru:fiiig,  fometimcs  agaitft 
the  Mahometans,  and  f'ometimes  agai'  fl  the  Venetians, 
the  rivals  of  his  country  in  trade,  had -acquired  both 
wealth  and  reputation.  With  him  Cuhmibus  conti- 
nued for  feveral  years,  no  lefs  diftinguilhed  for  his 
courage  than  his  exjjerieiice  as  a  failor.  At  !•  rtith, 
in  an  obftinate  engagement  off  the  coaft  oi   Portugal, 
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with    fome  Venetian   caravuls    returning   richly  laden  Columbus, 
from  the  Low  Countries,  the  velTel  on  board  wliich  he  » 

ferved  took  lire,  together  with  one  of  the  enemies  fliipo 
to  wiiicii  it  was  faft  grappled.  Columbus  threw  him- 
felf  into  the  f^-a,  laid  hold  of  a  floating  oar,  and  by  the 
fupport  of  it,  and  his  dexterity  in  fwimmmg,  he  reach- 
ed th-"  ftiore,  though  above  two  leagues  diftant. 

After  this  difnfter,  Culumbus  repaired  to  Lifljon, 
where  he  married  a  daughter  of  Bartholemew  Pere- 
flrello,  one  of  the  captains  employed  by  Prince  Henry 
in  his  early  navigations,  and  who  had  difcovered  and 
planted  the  iflands  of  Porto  Santo  and  Madeira.  Hav- 
ing got  poffeffion  of  the  journals  and  charts  of  this  ex- 
perienced navigator,  Columbus  was  feized  with  an  ir- 
refiftible  defire  of  viliting  unknown  countries.  In  order 
to  indulge  it,  he  made  a  voyage  to  Madeira,  and  con- 
tinued during  feveral  years  to  trade  with  that  ifland, 
the  Canaries,  Azores,  tlie  fettlements  in  Guinea,  and 
all  the  other  places  which  the  Portuguefe  had  difco- 
vered on  the  continent  of  Africa. 

By  the  experience  acquired  in  fuch  a  number  of 
voyages,  Columbus  nov.-  became  one  of  the  moft  &il- 
ful  navigators  in  Europe.  At  this  time  the  great  ob- 
ject of  difcovery  was  a  pafTige  by  fea  to  the  Eaft; 
Indies.  This  was  attempted,  and  at  laft  accomplifhed, 
by  tile  Portuguefe,  by  doubling  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  The  danger  and  tedioiifnefs  of  the  pafTage, 
however,  fupDofing  it  to  be  really  accomplifhed,  wiiich 
as  yet  it  was  not,  fet  Columbus  on  confidering  whe- • 
ther  a  fhorter  and  more  direft  paflage  to  thefe  regions 
might  not  be  found  out;  and,  after  long  coiiiideration, 
he  became  thoroughly  convinced,  that,  by  failing 
acrofs  the  Atlantic  ocean,  direftly  towards  the  w.^ft, 
new  countries,  wliich  probably  formed  a  part  of  the 
vaft  continent  of  India,  muft  infallibly  be  difcovered. 
His  reafons  for  this  were,  in  the  firft  place,  a  know- 
ledge he  had  acquired  of  the  true  figure  of  the  earth. 
The  continents  of  Europe,  Afiaf  and  Africa,  as  far  as 
then  known,  form  but  a  fniaU  part  of  the  globe.  It 
was  fuitable  to  our  ideas,  concerning  the  wifdom  and 
beniticence  of  the  Author  of  nature,  to  beheve,  that 
the  vaft  fpace,  ftill  unexplored,  was  not  entirely  co- 
vered by  a  wafte  and  barren  ocean,  but  occupied  by 
countries  fit  for  the  habitation  of  man.  It  appeared 
likewife  extremely  probable,  that  the  continent  on 
this  fide  the  globe  was  balanced  by  a  proportional 
quantity  of  land  in  the  other  hemifphere.  Thefe 
conjeftures  were  confirmed  by  the  obfervations  of  mo- 
dern navigators.  A  Portuguefe  pilot  having  ftretch- 
ed  fartlier  to  the  weft  than  was  ufual  at  that  time, 
took  up  a  piece  of  timber,  artificially  carved,  floating 
upon  tlie  fea  ;  and  as  it  was  driven  towards  him  by  a 
weflerly  wind,  he  concluded  that  it  came  from  fome 
unkown  land  fituated  in  that  quarter.  Columbus's 
hrother-in  law  had  found  to  the  weft  of  the  Madeira 
ifles  a  piece  of  timber  fafhioned  in  the  fame  manner, 
and  brought  by  the  fame  wind  ;  and  had  feen  alfo 
canes  of  an  enormous  li/.e  floating  upon  the  waves, 
which  refembled  thofe  defcribed  by  Ptolemy,  as  pro- 
ductions peculiar  to  the  Eaft  Indies.  After  a  courfe 
of  wefterly  winds,  trees  torn  up  by  the  roots  were 
often  driven  upon  the  coaft  of  the  Azor?s  ;  and  at 
one  time  the  dead  bodies  of  two  men,  with  Angular 
features,  whie'.i  refembled  neither  the  inhabitants  of 
Europe  nor  Africa,  were  eaft  afliorc  there.  The  moft 
O  0  cogent- 
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Columbus,  cogent  rcafon,  however,    was    a  tniltaken  notion   of 
»  the  ancient  geographers  concerning  the  immenfe  ex- 

tent cf  the  continent  of  India.  Though  hardly  any  of 
them  had  penetrated  beyond  the  river  Ganges,  fome 
Greek  ^Titers  had  ventured  to  defcribc  the  provinces 
'beyond  that  river,  which  they  reprefented  as  regions 
of  an  immenfe  extent.  Ctefias  affirmed  that  I«dia 
•was  as  large  as  all  the  reft  of  Afia.  Oiieficritus,  whom 
Plmy  the  naturahft  follows,  contended  that  it  was  equal 
to  a  third  part  of  the  habitable  earth.  Nearchus  af- 
fertcd  that  it  would  take  four  months  to  march  from 
one  extremity  of  it  to  the  other  in  a  ftraight  line.  The 
journal  of  Marco  Polo,  who  travelled  into  Alia  in  the 
T3th  century,  and  who  had  proceeded  towards  the  eail; 
far  beyond  the  limits  to  which  any  European  had  ever 
advanced,  feemed  alio  fo  much  to  conftmi  thcfe  ac- 
counts, that  Columbus  was  perfuaded  that  the  diftance 
from  the  moft  wefterly  part  of  Europe  to  the  moft 
eafterly  part  of  Afia  was  not  veiy  confiderable  ;  and 
that  the  (horteft,  as  well  as  moft  diredl  courfe  to  the 
remote  regions  of  the  eail,  was  to  be  found  by  failing 
due  weft. 

In  1474,  Columbus  communicated  his  ideas  on  this 
fuhjefl  to  one  Paul  n  phyfician  in  Florence,  a  man 
eminent  for  his  knowledge  in  cofmography.  He 
approved  of  the  plan,  fuggefted  feveral  fafls  in  con- 
■firmation  of  it,  and  warmly  encouraged  Columbns 
to  perfevere  in  an  undertaking  fo  laudable,  and  which 
muft  redound  fo  much  to  the  honour  of  his  country 
and  the  benefit  of  Europe.  Cohunbus,  fully  fatisfied 
of  the  truth  of  his  fyftem,  wrs  iinpatient  to  fet  out  on 
a  voyage  of  difcovery.  The  firil  ftep  towards  this 
was  to  fecure  the  patronage  of  fome  of  the  considera- 
ble powers  of  Europe  capable  of  undertaking  fuch  an 
enterprife.  He  applied  firft  to  the  republic  of  Genoa ; 
but  his  countrymen,  ftrangrrs  to  his  abilities,  incon- 
fideretely  rejeAed  his  propofal  as  the  dream  of  a  chi- 
merical projeftor,  and  thus  loft  for  e\tr  the  opportu- 
nity of  reftoring  their  commonwealth  to  its  ancient 
luftre.  His  next  application  was  to  the  court  of  Por- 
tugal, where  King  John  II.  liftened  to  him  in  the  moft 
graci-jus  manner,  and  referred  the  consideration  of 
his  plan  to  Diego  Ortiz,  bifliop  of  Ceuta,  and  two 
Jewilh  phyficians,  eminent  cofmogrsphers,  whom  he 
was  accuftomed  to  confult  in  matteis  of  this  kind. 
ITnhappily  thefe  were  the  perfons  who  had  beefl  the 
chief  directors  of  the  Portuguefe  navigations,  and  had 
advifed  to  fearch  for  a  paftage  to  India  bv  ftecring  a 
courfe  direftly  oppofite  to  that  which  Columbus  had 
■recommended  as  fhorter  and  more  certmu.  Tliey 
could  not  theiefore  approve  of  his  propofal,  without 
fubmitting  to  the  double  mortification  of  condemning 
,  tlieir  own  theory-,  and  of  acknowledging  his  fuperio- 
rity.  Tiie  refult  of  their  conferences  was,  that  they 
advifed  the  king  to  fit  out  a  veffel  privately,  in  order  to 
attempt  the  propofed  difcovery,  by  following  exactly 
the  courfe  which  Columbus  feemed  to  point  out. 
.lohn  forgetting  on  this  occafion  the  fentiments  of  a 
monarch,  meanly  adopted  this  perfidious  counfei.  But 
the  pilot  chofcn  to  execute  Columbus's  plan  had  nei- 
ther the  genius  nor  fortitude  of  its  author.  Contrary 
winds  arofe ;  no  fign  of  approaching  land  oppenr- 
cd  ;  his  courage  fulled  ;  and  he  returned  to  L'.ibon, 
execrating  the  projcil  as  equally  extravagant  and  dan- 
gerous. 
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-On  difcovering  this  diftionourable  traiif.iClion,  Co-  Coliimbut. 
lumbus  immediately  quitted  Portugal,  and  applied  to  '— -v— J 
the  king  of  Spain;  but  left  he  (hould  be  here  again  dif- 
appointed,  he  fent  his  brother  Bartholomew  into  Eng- 
land, to  whom  he  had  fully  communicated  his  ideas, 
in  order  that  he  might  negociatc  at  the  fame  time 
with  -Henry  VII.  who  was  reckoned  one  of  the  moft 
fagacious  as  well  as  opulent  princes  of  Europe.  Bar- 
tholomew was  very  unfortunate  in  his  voyage :  he 
fell  into  the  hands  of  pirates,  who  ftripped  him  of 
every  thing,  snd  detained  him  a  prifcner  for  feveral 
years.  At  laft  he  made  his  efcapc,  and  anived  in 
London,  bnt  in  fuch  extreme  indigence  that  he  was 
obliged  to  employ  himfelf,  during  a  coHfiderable  time, 
in  drawing  and  felHng  maps,  in  order  to  pick  up  as 
much  money  as  would  purchafe  a  decent  drefs  in  which 
he  might  venture  to  appear  at  court.  The  propofals 
were  received  by  Henry  with  more  approbation  than 
by  any  monarch  to  whom  they  had  hitherto  been  pre-  ' 
fcnted. 

Columbus  himfelf  made  his  propofals  to  the  king  of 
•Spain,   not  without   many   doubts   of  fuccefs,  which 
foon  appeared  to  be  well  founded.     True  fcience  had 
as  yet  made  fo  little  piogiefs  in  the  kingdom  of  Spain, 
that  moft  of  thofe  to  whom  the  conlideration  of  his 
plan   was   referred   were  utterly  ignorant  of  the  firft 
principles  on   which   he  founded   his   hopes.      Some, 
from  mirtaken   notions  concerning  the  dimenfions   of 
the  globe,  contended  that  &  voyage  to  thofe  remote 
regions  of  the  Eail  which  Columbus  expeCled  to  dif- 
cover,   could    not    be  perfornicd  in    lefs    than    three 
years.      Others  concluded,  that  either   he   would  find 
the  ocean  of  infinite  extent,  according  to  the  opinion 
of  fome  ancient  philofophers  ;  or  that  if  he  (hould  pcr- 
fift    in   fleering  weft  wards    beyond    a    certain    point, 
the  convex   figure    of  the   globe   muft   infallibly  pre- 
vent his   return,  and  he  muft   pevifh  in  the   vain  at- 
tempt to  unite  the  two   oppofite  hemilpheres,  which 
nature  had   forever  disjoined.      Even   wnthout  deign- 
ing to  enter  into  any  particular  dlfcufiion,   fome  re- 
jected  the  "fcheme   in   general,   upon   the  credit  of  a 
maxim  made  ufeof  by  the  ignorant  in  all  ages,  "  That 
it  is  prefumptuous   in  any  perfon  to  fuppofe   that  he 
alone  polfefTes  knowledge   fuperior  to  all  the  reft  of 
mankind     united."       £y    continual    difappointments 
and  delays,  he  was   at  laft  wearied  out,  and  refolved 
to  repair  to  the  court  of  England  in  perfon,   in  hopes 
of  meeting  with   a   favourable   reception   there.      He 
had  already  made   preparations  for  this  purpofe,  and 
taken  meafures  for  the  difpofal  of  his  children  during 
his  ablence,  when  Juan  Perez,  the  prior   of  the  mo- 
naftery  of  Rabida  near  Palos,  in  which  they  had  been 
educatetl,  earneilly  folicited  him  to   defer  his  journey 
for  a   Ihort  time.      Perez    was  a   man  of  confiderable 
learning,   and  fome  credit  with  Queen   Ifabella.     Ta 
her  therefore  he  applied  ;  and  the  confequence  of  his 
application  was  a  gracious  invitation  ol  Columbus  back 
to  court,    accompanied   witli  the   prefent   of  a  fmall 
fum  to  equip  him  for  the  journey.      Ferdinand,  how- 
ever, ftiU  regarded  the  project  as  chimerical ;   and  had 
the  addrefs  to    employ,  in   this  new   negociatiou  with 
liim,     fome  of  the    perfons   who    had   formerly   pro- 
nounced his  fcheme  to  be  impracticable.     To  their 
aftoniihmcnt,   Columbus  appeared  before   them  with 
the  lame  confident  hopes  of  fucccls  as  formerly,  and 
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CaljmBus.  infilT?d  on  tlie  fame  liiijli  reconipcnfe.  Ho  propofed 
''—~y~—^  that  a  fmall  fleet  Ihould  be  fitted  out,  under  his  com- 
mand, to  attempt  the  difcovcr)-  ;  and  demanded  to 
be  appointed  perpetual  and  hereditary  admiral  and. 
viceroy  of  all  the  feas  and  lands  which  he  llioiild  difco- 
ver  ;  and  to  have  the  tenth  of  the  profits  arifing  from 
them  fettled  irrevocably  upon  him  and  his  defcendantS' 
for  ever.  At  the  fame  time  he  offered  to  advance 
the  ei^rhtb  part  of  the  fum  neceffar)'  for  accomplifhing 
his  defign,  on  condition  that  he  fiioiJd  be  entitled  to  a 
proportional  (hare  in  the  adventure.  If  the  euterprife 
Ihould  totally  ir.ifcarry,  he  made  no  lUpidation  for  any 
reward  or  emolument  whatever.  Thefe  demands 
were  thought  nnreafonable  ;  Ifabella  broke  off  the 
treaty  flie  had  begun,  and  Columbus  was  once  more" 
difappointed.  He  now  refolved  finally  to  leave  Spain  ; 
and  had  actually  proceeded  ionie  leagues  on  his  jour- 
ney, when  he  was  overtaken  by  a  meffenger  from 
Ifabella,  who  had  been  prevailed  upon  by  the  argu- 
ments of  Quintatiilla  and  Santangel,  two  of  Colum- 
bus's patrons,  again  to  favour  his  undertakings.  The 
negociation  now  went  forward  with  all  manner  of  fa- 
cihty  and  difpatch  ;  and  a  treaty  with  Columbus  was 
figned  on  the  i-th  of  April  1492.  The  chief  articles 
of  it  were,  that  Columbus  Ihould  be  conftituted  high 
admiral  in  all  the  feas,  iilands,  and  continents  he  jhould 
difcovcr,  with  the  fame  powers  and  prerogatives  that 
belonged  to  the  high  admiral  of  Cailile  within  the  li- 
mits of  his  jurifdiftion.  He  was  alfo  appointed  vice- 
roy in  all  thofe  countries  to  be  difcovered  ;  and  a 
tenth  of  the  produi^s  accruing  from  their  productions 
and  commerce  was  granted  to  him  for  ever.  All  con- 
troverfies  or  law-fuits  with  refpeA  to  mercantile  tranf- 
aftions  were  to  be  detennined  by  the  lole  authority  of 
Columbus,  or  cf  judges  to  be  appointed  by  him.  He 
was  alfo  permitted  to  advance  one  eighth  part  of  the 
expence  of  the  expedition,  and  of  carrying  on  com- 
merce with  the  new  countries  ;  and  was  entitled,  in  re- 
turn, to  an  eighth  part  of  the  profit.  But  though  the 
name  of  Ferdinand  was  joined  with  Ifabella  in  this 
tranuiftion,  his  diftruil  of  Columbus  was  ftill  fo  violent, 
that  he  refafed  to  take  any  part  in  the  cnterprife  as 
king  of  Arragon  ;  and  as  the  whole  expence  of  the 
expedition  was  to  be  defrayed  by  the  crown  of  Caftile, 
Ilabella  referved  for  her  fubjefts  of  that  kingdom  an 
exclufive  right  to  all  the  benefits  which  might  accrue 
from  its  fuccefs. 

At  laft  our  adventurer  fet  fail  with  three  fmall  (liips, 
the  whole  expence  of  which  did  not  exceed  4000I. 
During  his  voyage  he  met  with  many  difficulties  from 
the  Biutinous  and  timid  difpofition  of  his  men.  He 
was  the  firft  who  obferved  the  variation  of  the  com- 
pafs,  which  threw  the  failors  into  the  utmoft  terror. 
For  this  phenomenon  Columbus  was  obLgcd  to  invent 
a  reafon,  which,  though  it  did  not  fatisfy  himfelf,  yet 
fervcd  to  difpel  their  fears,  or  filence  their  murmurs. 
At  laft,  however,  the  failors  loft  all  patience  ;  and 
the  admiral  v.as  obliged  to  promiie  folemnly,  that  in 
cafe  land  was  not  dilcovered  i:i  three  days  he  Ihould 
return  to  Eur^ipe.  That  very  night,  however,  the 
iflanJ  of  San  Salvador  was  difcovered,  which  quickly 
put  an  end  to  all  their  fears.  The  failors  were  then  as 
extravagant  in  the  praifc  of  Columbus  as  they  had  be- 
fore been  ii.folent  in  reviling  and  thrcatejJng  him. 
They  threw  tlicmfelves  at  his  feet,  implored  his  pardon, 
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and  pronounced  him  to  be  a  perlo..  infpircd  by  liearen  Columbint 
with  more  than  human  fagacity  and  fortitude,  in  order  C°'"""-'l'»- 
to  accomplifli  a  dcfign  fo  far  beyon.l  the  ideas  and  con-         * 
cept'.on  of  all  former  ages.      Having  vifited  feveral  of 
the  Weft  India  iflands,  and  fettled  a  colony  in  Hifpa- 
niola  *;  he  again  fet  fail  for  Spain  ;  and  after  efcaping  •  See   I/L. 
great  dangers  from  violent  tempefts,  arrived  at  the  port^amt/*. 
of  Palos  on  the  15th  of  March  1.1.9^ 

As  foon  as  Columbus's  (liip  was  difcovered  ap- 
proaching, all  the  inhabitants  of  Palos  ran  eagerly 
to  tlie  Ihore,  where  they  received  the  admiral  with 
royal  honours.  The  court  was  then  at  Barcelona, 
and  Columbus  took  care  immediately  to  acqaaint 
the  king  and  queen  of  his  arrival.  They  were  no 
lefs  delighted  than  allonifhed  with  this  unexpected 
event.  They  gave  orders  for  condufting  him  into  the 
city  with  all  imaginable  pomp  They  received  hini 
clad  in  their  royal  robe«,  and  feated  on  a  throne  under 
a  magnificent  canopy.  When  he  approached,  they 
ftood  up  ;  and,  raifing  him  as  he  kneeled  to  kifs  their 
hands,  commanded  him  to  take  his  feat  upon  a  chair 
prepared  for  him,  and  give  a  circuniftantial  account 
of  his  voyage.  When  he  had  finlllied  his  oration, 
which  he  delivered  with  much  modefty  and  fimplicity, 
the  king  and  queen,  kneehng  down,  offered  up  folemn 
thinks  to  God  for  the  difcovery.  Every  polfible  mark 
of  honour  that  could  be  fuggefted  by  gratitude  or 
admii-ation  was  conferi-ed  on  Columbus  ;  the  former 
capitulation  was  confirmed,  his  family  was  ennobled, 
and  a  fleet  was  ordered  to  be  equipped,  to  enable  liim 
to  go  in  queft  of  thofe  more  opulent  countries  which 
he  ftill  confidently  expedled  to  find. 

Notwithllanding  all  this  refpeft,  however,  Colum- 
bus was  no  longer  regarded  than  he  was  fuccefsfij. 
The  colonills  he  carried  over  with  him  were  to  the 
laft  degree  unreafonable  and  unmanageable  ;  fo  tiiat 
he  was  obliged  to  afe  fome  feverities  with  them  ;  and 
complaints  were  made  to  the  court  of  Spain  againft 
him  for  cruelty.  On  this,  Francis  de  Bovadilla,  a 
knight  of  Calatrava,  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
conduct  of  Columbus  ;  with  orders,  in  cafe  he  found 
the  charge  of  maladminillratiou  proved,  to  fuperfede 
him,  and  affunie  the  office  of  governor  of  Hifpaniola- 
The  confequence  of  this  was,  that  Columbus  was  fent 
to  Spain  in  chains.  From  thefe,  however,  he  was 
freed  immediately  on  his  anival,  and  had  an  opportu- 
nity granted  iiim  of  vindicating  hrs  innocence.  He 
was,  however,  deprived;  of  all  power  ;  and  notwith- 
flanding  his  great  fervices,  and  the  folemnity  of  the 
agreement  betv/een  him  and  Ferdinand,  Columbus  ne- 
ver could  obtain  the  fulfilment  of  any  part  of  that  trea- 
ty. At  laft,  difgufted  witli  the  ingratitude  of  a  mo- 
narch wiiom  he  had  ferved  with  fuch  fidelity  and  fuc- 
cels,  and  exhaufted  with  fatigues,  he  ended  his  life  on 
the  29th  of  May  1506.- 

Columbus,  Bartholomew,  brother  to  Chriftophei-, 
famous  tor  his  marine  charts  and  fpheres,  which  he 
prefented  to  Henry  VII.  of  England.  He  died  in 
1514. 

Columbus,  Den  Ferdinand,  fon  of  Chriftopher, 
and  writer  of  hii  hie.  He  entered  into  the  ccclefiafti- 
cal  ftate  ;  and  founded  a  library,  which  lie  bequeathed 
to  the  church  of  Seville,  to  this  day  called  the  Colum- 
bine library.      He  died  in  1560. 

COLUMELL^ii,  Lucius  Junius  Moderatus,* 
O  o  2  Roman 
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Columey,   Roman  phllofophcr,  was  a  native  of  Cadiz,  and  lived 
Column,    ^,;;(ier  the  emperor  Claudius,  ^bout  the  year  4  ?.      He 
'"""*'        '  wrote  a  book,  on   agriculture  entitled  De  Re  Rtijlica, 
and  another  De  Arboribiis. 

COLUMEY,  a  town  of  Red  Ruffia  in  Poland,  feat- 
ed  on  the  river  Prutii,  towards  the  confines  of  Mol- 
davia, about  <8  miles  from  HaHcz,  and  (13  foutli  of 
Leopol.  This  town  has  been  very  ill  treated  by  the 
ColFacks,  infomuch  that  it  is  now  incoiifKlerable, 
thoufh  there  are  feveral  mines  of  fait  in  its  diftrift. 
E.  Long.   16.  2:.  N.  Lat.  4S.  4s. 

COLUMN,  in  ArchiteHure,  a  round  pilh'.r  made 
to  fupport  and  adorn  a  buildinij,  and  conipoled  of  a 
bafe,  a  fhaft,  and  capital.     See  Architecture,  N" 

33. 

"Columns,  denom'inaled  from  ibe'ir  ufe. — Allronomi- 
cal  column  is  a  kind  of  obfervatory,  in  form  of  a  very 
high  tower  built  hollow,  and  with  a  fpiral  afcent  to  an 
armillary  fphere  placed  a-top  for  obferving  the  motions 
of  the  heavenly  bodies.  Such  is  that  of  the  Doric  or- 
der erefted  at  the  Hotel  de  Soiflons  at  Paris,  by  Catha- 
rine de  Medicis,  for  the  obfervationsof  Orontius  Fine- 
iis,  a  celebrated  aftronomer  of  that  time. 

Chronological  Column,  that  which  bears  fome  hifto- 
rical  ir.fcription  digtlled  according  tothe  order  of  time; 
as  by  luftres,  olympiads,  fafti,  epochas,  annals,  &c.  At 
Ather.s,  there  were  columns  of  this  kind,  whereon  was 
infcribed  the  whole  hiftory  of  Greece  digefted  into 
■olyirpiads. 

Funeral  Column,  tbat  which  bears  an  urn,  wherein 
are  fuppofed  to  be  enclofed  the  aflies  of  fome  deceafcd 
hero  ;  and  whofe  fhaft  is  fometimes  overfpread  with 
tears  and  flames,  which  are  fymbols  of  grief  and  of 
immortality. 

Giiomonic  Column,  a  cylinder  whereon  the  hour  of 
the  day  is  reprcfented  by  the  fhadow  of  a  ftile.  See 
Dial. 

H'tjlor'ical  Column,  is  that  whofe  fhaft  is  adorned 
with  a  bafTo-relitvo,  running  in  a  fpiral  line  its  whole 
length,  and  containing  the  hiftory  of  fome  great  perfo- 
nage  :  fuch  are  the  Trajan  and  Antonine  columns  at 
Rome. 

Hollo-w  Column,  that  which  has  a  fpiral  ftaircafe 
withinfide  for  the  convenience  of  afcending  to  the  top; 
as  the  Trajan  column,  the  ftaircafe  whereof  confifts  of 
18  ■  fteps,  and  is  illuminated  by  4  ^  little  windows,  each 
of  which  is  divided  by  tambours  of  white  marble.  The 
monument,  or  fire-column,  at  London,  has  alfo  a 
ftaircafe  ;  but  it  does  not  reach  to  the  top.  Thefe 
kinds  of  columns  are  alfo  called  columnit  coclide<e,  or 
cuchlideiT. 

Indicative  Column,  that  which  ferves  to  fhow  the 
tides.  &c.  along  the  fea-coafts.  Of  this  kind  there  is 
one  at  Grand  Cairo  of  marble,  on  which  the  overflow- 
ings of  the  Nile  are  cxpreffed  ;  by  this  they  form  a 
judgment  of  the  fucceediiig  feafons  ;  when  the  water, 
for  i  .ftance,  afcends  to  2^  feet,  it  is  a  fign  of  great  fer- 
tility i'l  Egypt.     Sec  Nilo meter. 

I'lflruilive  Column,  that  railed,  according  to  Jofe- 
phiis,  lib.  i.  cap.  <.  by  the  fons  of  Adam,  whereon 
were  engraven  the  principles  of  arts  and  fciences. 
Baudelot  tells  us,  that  the  fon  of  Pififtratus  raifed  ano- 
ther of  this  kind,  of  ftone,  containing  the  rules  and 
precepts  ot  agriculture 

Jtlnerary  Column,  a  column  with  fereral  faces,  pla- 
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ced  i  I  the  crof«  ways  in  large  roadb  ;  ferving  to  fliow    Cnlumn,  .1 
the  different  routes  by  infcriptions  thereon.  "~~v    "T 

LaSitry  Column,  at  Rome,  according  to  Fefttis, 
was  a  C'ilimin  eretled  in  the  herb-market,  now  the 
place  Montanara,  which  had  a  cavity  in  its  pedeftal, 
wlierehi  young  children  abandoned  by  their  parents, 
out  of  poverty  or  inhumanity,  were  expofed,  to  be 
brought  up  at  the  public  expence. 

Legal  Column.  Among  the  Lacedemonians  there 
were  columns  raifed  in  public  places,  whereon  were  en- 
graven  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  ftate. 

J.lmhrophous  or  Bouiuhiry  Column,  that  which  fhows 
the  limits  of  a  kingdom  or  country  conquered.  Such 
was  that  which  Phny  fays  Alexander  the  Great  erect- 
ed at  the  extremity  of  the  Indies. 

Manublary  Column,  from  the  Latin  maniihue,  "  fpoils 
of  tlie  enemy  ;"  a  column  adojrned  with  tropliies  built 
in  imitation  of  trees,  whereon  the  fpoils  of  enemies  were 
anciently  hung.      See  Trophy. 

Memorial  Column,  t\\?it  raifed  on  occafion  of  any 
remarkable  event,  as  the  monument  of  London,  built 
to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  burning  of  that  dity 
in  1666.  It  is  of  the  Doric  order,  fluted,  hollow, 
with  a  winding-ftaircafe  ;  and  terminated  a-top  with 
vi'aving  flames.  There  is  alfo  another  of  the  kind,  in 
form  of  an  obelifl';,  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  in  the 
Palitinate,  in  memory  of  the  famous  paffage  of  that  ri- 
ver by  the  great  Guftavus  Adolphus  and  his  army. 

Menlan  Column,  any  column  which  fupports  a  bal- 
cony or  meniana.  The  orgin  of  this  kind  of  column, 
Suetonius  and  Afcanius  refer  to  one  Menias  ;  who  ha- 
ving fold  his  houfe  to  Cato  and  Flaccus,  confuls,  to  be 
converted  into  a  public  edifice,  refcrved  to  himfelf  the 
right  of  railing  a  column  withoutfide,  to  bear  a  balco- 
ny, whence  he  might  fee  the  fhows. 

Military  CoLUMft,  among  the  Romans,  a  column 
whereon  was  engraven  a  lift  of  the  forces  in  the  Roman 
army,  ranged  by  legions,  in  their  projjer  order ;  \yith 
dcfign  to  preferve  the  memory  of  the  number  of  fol- 
diers,  and  of  the  order  preferved  in  any  military  ex- 
pedition. They  had  another  kind  of  military  column, 
which  they  called  columna  belUca,  ftanding  before  the 
temple  of  Janus;  at  the  foot  whereof  the  conful  decla- 
red war  by  throwing  a  javelin  towards  the  enemies 
countries. 

Mllllary  Column,  was  a  column  of  marble  raifed 
by  order  of  Auguftus  in  the  middle  of  the  Roman  fo- 
rum ;  from  whence,  as  a  centre,  the  dillances  of  the 
feveral  cities,  &c.  of  the  empire  were  reckoned,  by 
other  milliary  columns  difpof.d  at  equal  diftances  on 
all  the  grand  roads.  This  column  was  of  white  mar- 
ble, tiie  fame  with  that  wliichis  now  fecn  on  the  bal- 
luftrade  of  the  peiTon  of  the  capitol  at  Rome.  Its 
proportion  is  mafPive,  being  a  fltort  cylinder,  the  fym- 
bol  of  the  globe  of  the  earth.  It  was  called  mllUarlum 
aureiim,  as  having  been  gilt,  at  leaft  the  ball,  by  or- 
der of  Auguftus  It  was  reftored  bv  the  emperors  Ve- 
fpafian  and  Adrian,  as  appears  by  the  infcriptions. 

Sepuhhrcl  Column,  anciently  was  a  column  ere<fted 
on  a  tomb  or  fepulchre,  with  an  infcription  on  its  bafe. 
Thofe  over  the  tombs  of  perfons  of  diltiiiftion  were 
very  large  ;  thofe  for  the  common  people  fmall:  thefe 
laft  are  called  Jlela  and  clppl. 

Statuary  Column,  that  which  fupports  a  ftatue.  Such 
was  that  ereilcd  by  Pope  Paul  V.  on  a  pedeftal  before 
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t'lic  cliurch  of  St  Mivla  at  Rome;  lo  fnppoct  a  llatue 
Lu'  'he  Viivju,  whicii  is  of  gilt  brjfs.  This  column 
was  diipr  lip  in  the  temple.nf  Peace;  its  fliift  is  a  fnigle 
block  of  wliitL'  mnrbl?  49^  ffet  higli,  and  five  feet  eight 
ir.chjs  (Jiainctcr,  of  the  Cotiiithian  order. 

The  \.em  Jill tiary  column  may  likewife- be  applied 
to  Caryatides,  Psrfians,  termini,  and  other  human  fi- 
gures, which  do  the  office  of  columns;  and  which  Vi- 
truvius  calls  tdamones  and  atianies.  See  Architec- 
•ri-;^E,  N"  5-1.. 

Triumphal  Column,  a  column  crefted  among  the  an- 
cle.its  in  honour  of  a  hero  ;  the  joints  of  the  Hones, 
or  courfes  whereof,  were  covered  with  as  inany  crowns 
as  he  had  made  difi:;rent  military  expeditions.  Each 
crown  had  its  particular  name,  as  •oaUar'ts,  which  was 
befet  with  fpikes,  in  memory  of  having  forced  a  pali- 
f<ide.  Muralls,  adorned  with  little  turrets,  or  battle- 
ments, for  having  mounted  an  afliiult.  Navalis,  of 
prows  and  beaks  of  velFels  ;  for  having  overcome  at 
Tea.  Ob/idionalis,  or  gratninalls,  of  grafs  ;  for  having 
raifed  a  fiecje.  Ovans,  of  myrtle;  which  exprgifed  an 
ovation,  or  little  triumph  ;  and  trlumpballs,  of  laurel, 
for  a  grand  triumph.      See  Crown. 

CdLUMNARIUM,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  heavy 
tribute,  demanded  for  every  pillar  of  a  houfe.  It  was 
firft.  laid  on  by  .Julius  Cafar,  in  order  to  put  a  (lop  to 
the  extra^agaut  expences  laid  out  on  fumptuous  build- 
ings. 

COLUMNEA.     See  Botany  Index. 

COLUMNIFERI,  in  Botany,  an  order  of  plants 
in  the  fragmenta  methodi  naturalis  of  Linnjeus.  See 
Botany  Index. 

COLURES,  in  AJlronomy  and  Geography^tvio  great 
circles  fuppofed  to  interfeft  each  other  at  right  angles 
in  the  poles  of  the  world,  and  to  pafs  through  the  fol- 
ftitial  and  equino&ial  points  of  the  ecliptic.     See  Geo- 

GRAPHY. 

COLURT,  a  little  ifland  in  the  gulph  of  Engia,  in 
the  Archipelago,  formerly  called  Solamis.  The  prin- 
cipal town  is  of  the  fame  name,  and  feated  on  the  fouth 
fide,  at  the  bottom  of  the  harbour,  which  is  one  of  the 
fineft  in  the  world.  The  famous  Grecian  hero,  Ajax, 
who  makes  fuch  a  figure  in  Homer's  Iliad,  was  king 
of  this  ifland.  It  is  now,  however,  but  a  poor  place  ; 
its  commodities  confift  of  wheat,  barley,  tar,  rofin, 
pit-coal,  fponges,  and  pot-afhes,  which  they  carr^'  to 
Athens.  It  is  feven  miles  fouth  from  Athens,  and  is 
feparated  from  the  continent  by  a  ftrait  about  a  mile 
over. 

COI.,UTEA,  BASTARD-SENA.    See  BoT  AN  Y /n(/f*'. 

COLYBA,  or  CoLYBUS  ;  a  term  in  the  Greek  li- 
turgy, fignifjnng  an  offering  of  corn  and  boiled  pulfe, 
made  in  honour  of  the  faints,  and  for  the  fake  of  the 
dead. 

Balfamon,  P.  Goar,  Leo  Allatius,  and  others,  have 
written  on  the  fubjeft  of  colylit;  the  fubftance  of  what 
they  have  faid  is  as  follows:  The  Greeks  boil  a  quan- 
tity of  wheat,  and  lay  it  in  little  heaps  on  a  plate  ; 
adding  beaten  peas,  nuts  cut  fmall,  and  grape-ftones, 
which  they  divide  into  feveral  compartments,  fepa- 
rated from  each  other  by  leaves  of  parflcy.  A  little 
heap  of  wheat,  thus  feafoned,  they  call  mXyfa.  They 
have  a  particular  formula  for  the  benediction  of  the 
colyba,  wherein,  praying  that  the  children  of  Babylon 
may  be  fed  with  pulfe,  and  that  they  may  be  in  better 


condition  than  other  people,  they  defiie  God  to  lilcfs  CoIymbOT' 
thofe  fruits,  and  thofk.-  who  eat  them,  becaule  oilcrcd  '' . 

to  his  glory,  to  the  honour  of  fucli  a  laint,  and  in  me-      °'"  ^  *' 
mory  of  the  faithful  deceafed.      Balfamon   refcis  the  __-^.^._/ 
inllitution  of  this  ceremony  to   St  Athanafins  j    but 
the  Greek  Synaxary  to  the  time  of  Julian   the  apo- 
ftate. 

COLYMBUS,  a  genus  of  birds  belonging  to  the 
order  of  anferes.     See  Ornithology  fndex. 

COM,  a  town  of  Afia  in  tlie  empire  of  Perfia,  and 
province  of  Irac-agemi.  It  is  a  hrge  populous  place, 
but  has  fuffered  greatly  by  the  civil  wars.  E.  Long. 
51.  if'i.  N.  Lat.  7,s.  5. 

CO.MA,  or  CoMA-viGiL,  a  preternatural  propen- 
fity  to  fleep,  when,  neverthelefs,  the  patient  does  not 
fleep,  or  if  he  does,  awakes  immediately  witliout  any 
relief.     See  Medicine  Inder. 

CoM.i  Berenices,  Berenice's  hair,  in  jf/Ironomy,  a 
modern  conllellation  of  tiie  northern  hemifphere,  com- 
pofed  of  unformed  ftars  between  the  Lion's  tail  and 
Bootes.  This  confl:llation  is  faid  to  have  been  form- 
ed by  Conon,  an  allronomer,  in  order  to  confole  the 
queen  of  Ptolemy  Eiicrgetes  for  the  lofs  of  a  lock  et 
her  hair,  which  was  ftolen  out  of  the  temple  of  Venui, 
where  (he  had  dedicated  it  on  account  of  a  vidlory  ob- 
tained by  her  hulband.  The  ftars  of  this  conllella- 
tion, in  Tycho's  Catalogue,  are  fourteen  ;  in  HeVeli- 
us's,  twenty-one;  and  in  the  Britannic  Catalogue,  for- 
ty-three. 

Coma  Somnolentum,  is  when  the  patient  continues  iA 
a  profound  fleep  ;  and,  when  awakened,  immedi- 
ately relapfes,  without  being  able  to  keep  open  his 
eyes. 

COMARUM,  MARSH-CINOUEFOIL.     See  BoTAKY 

Index. 

COMB,  an  inilrument  to  clean,  untangle,  and  drefs 
flax,  wool,  hair,  &c. 

Combs  for  wool  are  prohibited  to  be  imported  into 
England. 

Comb  is  alfo  the  creft,  or  red  fiefhy  tuft,  growing 
upon  a  cock's  head. 

COMBAT,  in  a  general  fenfe,  denotes  an  engage- 
ment, or  a  difi^erence  decided  by  arms.      See  Battle. 

Combat,  in  our  ancient  law,  was  a  formal  trial  of 
fome  doubtful  caufe  or  quarrel,  by  the  fwotds  or  ba- 
rtons of  two  champions.  This  form  of  proceeding  was 
very  frequent,  not  only  in  criminal  but  in  civil  caufes'; 
being  built  on  a  fuppofition  that  God  would  never 
grant  the  vidlory  but  to  him  who  had  the  bed  right. 
The  laft  trial  of  this  kind  in  England  was  between 
Donald  Lord  Reay  appellant,  and  David  Ramfay,  Efq. 
defendant,  when,  after  many  formalities,  the  matter 
was  referred  to  the  king's  pleafure.  See  the  article 
Battle. 

COMBINATION,  properly  denotes  an  aflemblage 
of  fevcral  things,  two  by  two. 

CoMBiN.iTiON,  in  Maihewatlcs,  is  the  variation  or 
alteration  of  any  number  of  quantities,  letters,  or 
the  like,  in  all  the  different  manners  poffible.  See 
Changes. 

Aphorifms.  I.  In  all  combinations,  if  from  an  arith- 
metic  decreafing  feries,  whofe  firll  term  is  the  number 
out  of  which  tlie  combinations  are  to  be  formed,  and 
whofe  common  difTcrcnce  is  i,  there  be  taken  as  many 
terms  as  there  are  quantities  to  be  combined,  and  thefe 
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Cotnbjna-  lerms  be  multiplied  into  each  otlier  ;   and  if  from  the 
.     tion.       feries   I,   2,   y,,  4,   &c.    there  may  be  taken  the  fame 
'  number  of  terms,   and  they  be  multiphed  into   each 

other,  and  the  fn  tt  produft  be  divided  by  the  fecond  ; 
the  quotient  will  be  the  mmiber  of  combinations  re- 
quired. Therefore,  if  you  would  know  how  many 
ways  four  q\iantities  can  be  combined  in  fcven,  multi- 
ply the  fnft  four  terms  of  the  feries,  7,  6,  5,  4,  &c. 
together,  and  divide  the  produft,  which  will  be  840, 
by  the  produft  of  the  firft  four  terms  of  the  feries,  i , 
2,  '^t  4,  &c.  which  is  24,  and  the  quotient  35  will 
be  the  combination  of  4  in  7.  II.  In  all  permutations, 
if  the  feries  i,  2,  3,  4,  &c.  be  continued  to  as  many 
terms  as  there  are  quantities  to  be  changed,  and  thofe 
terms  be  multiplied  into  each  other ;  the  produft  will 
be  the  number  of  permutations  fought.  Thus,  if  you 
would  know  how  many  permutations  can  be  formed 
with  five  quantities,  multiply  the  terais  I,  2,  3,  4,  5, 
together,  and  the  produft  120  will  be  the  number  of 
all  the  permutations. 

Probhms.  I.  To  find  the  number  of  changes  that 
may  be  rung  on  1  3  bells.  It  appears  by  the  fecond 
aphorifm,  that  nothing  more  is  neceflary  here  than  to 
multiply  the  numbers  from  I  to  12  continually  into 
each  other,  in  the  following  manner,  and  the  lafi  pro- 
ducl  will  he  the  number  fought. 


I 
2 

_3 
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the  quotient,  which  is  478,74i,050,720,09?-,i6o,  will  Comtinj- 
bc   the   number   of   yards    required,    to    contain    the       ''""• 
above-mentioned   number  of  permutations.      But   as         » 
all   the    24   letters   are   contained   in    every   permuta- 
tion, it  will  require  a  fpace  24  times  as  large  ;  that  is, 
11,489,785,217,282,211,840.      Now  the  number  of 
fquare  yards  contained  on   the   furface  of  the  whole 
earth  is  but  617,197,435,008,000,  therefore  it  would 
require  a  furface  18620  times  as  large  as  that  of  the- 
earth  to  write  all  the  permutations  of  the  24  letters  in 
the  fize  above  mentioned. 

III.  To  find  how  many  different  vs^ys  the  eldeft 
hand  at  piquet  may  take  in  his  five  cards.  The  eldeft 
hand  having  12  cards  dealt  him,  there  remain  20 
cards,  any  five  of  which  may  be  in  thofe  he  takes  in  ; 
confequently  we  are  here  to  find  how  many  ways  five 
cards  may  be  taken  out  of  ao.  Therefore,  by  apho- 
rifm I.  if  we  multiply  20,  19,  18,  17,  16,  into  each 
other,  which  will  make  1 860480,  and  that  number  be 
divided  by  l,  2,  3,  4,  5,  multiplied  into  each  other, 
which  make  120,  the  quotient,  which  is  15504,  will 
be  the  number  of  ways  five  cards  may  be  taken  out  of 
20.  From  hence  it  follows,  that  it  is  15503  to  i, 
that  the  eldeft  hand  does  not  take  in  any  five  certain 
cards. 

IV.  To  find  the  number  of  deals  a  pcrfon  may  play 
at  the  game  of  whift,  without  ever  holding  the  fame 
cards  twice.  The  number  of  cards  played  with  at 
whift  being  52,  and  the  number  dealt  to  each  perfon 
being  13,  it  follows,  that  by  taking  the  fame  me- 
thod as  in  the  laft  experiment,  that  is,  by  multiplying 
52  by  51,  50,  &c.  fo  on  to  41,  which  will  make 
3,954,242,643,911,239,680,000,  and  then  dividing 
that  fum  by  i,  2,  3,  iScc.  to  13,  which  will  make 
6,227,020,800,  the  quotient, which  13635,013,559,600 
will  be  the  number  of  different  ways  13  cards  may  be 
taken  out  of  52,  and  confequently  the  number  fought.  . 


40520 

9 

562880 

10 

3628800 

II 

39916800 

12 


479,001,600 

II.  Suppofe  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  to  be  wrote 
fo  fmalL  that  no  one  of  them  ihall  take  up  more  fpace 
than  the  hundredth  part  of  a  fquare  inch:  to  find  how 
many  fquare  yards  it  would  require  to  write  all  the 
permutations  of  the  24  letters  in  that  fize.  By  fol- 
iowi.ig  the  fame  method  as  in  the  laft  problem,  the 
number  of  permutations  ol  the  24  letters  will  be  found 
to  fee  62,044,840,173,323,943,936,000.  Now  the 
inches  in  a  fquare  yard  being  1296,  that  number  mul- 
tiplied by  100  gives  i  29,600,  which  is  the  number  of 
Jetteis  each  fquare  yard  will  contain  ;  therefore  if  we 
divide  62,044,840,173,323,943,930,000  by  12960c, 
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Combjia-  The  conttniction  of  this  table  is  veiy  fimple.  The 
''""■  ,  line  A  a  coiifiih  of  the  firft  12  numbers.  The  hue 
A  b  coiifiih  ever)  where  of  units  ;  and  lecond  tcim  3, 
of  the  hne  B  c,  is  compofed  of  the  two  terms  I  and  2 
in  t!ie  preceding  rank  :  the  third  term  6,  in  that  line, 
is  formed  of  the  two  terms  3  and  3  in  the  preceding 
rank  :  and  fo  of  the  retl ;  eveiy  term,  alter  the  firfl, 
"being  compofed  of  the  two  next  terms  in  the  preced- 
ing rank  :  and  by  the  fame  method  it  may  be  conti- 
nued to  any  number  of  ranks.  To  find  by  this  table 
liow  often  any  number  of  things  can  be  combhied  in 
another  number,  under  13,  as  liippcfc  5  cards  out  of 
8  :  in  the  eighth  rank  look  for  the  fifth  term,  which  is 
56,  and  that  is  the  number  required. 

Though  we  have  fhown  in  the  foregoing  problems 
the  manner  of  finding  the  combination  of  all  numbers 
whatever,  yet  as  this  table  anfwers  the  fame  purpofe, 
for  fmall  numbers,  by  infpeftion  only,  it  will  be  found 
ufeful  on  many  occafions  ;  as  will  appear  by  the  fol- 
lowing examples. 

V.  To  fip.d  how  many  different  founds  may  be  pro- 
duced by  ilriking  on  a  harpfichord  two  or  more' of 
the  fcven  natural  notes  at  the  fame  time.  i.  The 
*.ombinations   of  two   in  fcven,  by  the  foregoing  tri- 
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Now  the  fjrft   two   fquares,   confiHing  of  two  parts  Somfcina- 
outjof  S,  they  may  each  of  them,  by  the  eighth  rank,      t^on. 
of  the  {triangle,   be   taken    'j3   different   ways,  which         * 
makes  56.      And   the  laft   two  fcpiares,   confilUng  of 
four  parts,  may  each  be  taken  by  the  fame  rank  of  the 
triangle  70  times,  which  makck  -  140 

To  which  add  the  foregoing  number  -  56 


angle  are, 

2.  The  combinations  of  3  in  7,  are 

3.  The  com.binations  of  4  in  7,  are 

4.  The  combinations  of  5,  are 
<•  The  combinations  of  6,  are 

i).  The  feven  notes  all  together  once. 


05 

35 
21 

7 
I 


Therefore  the  number  of  all  the  founds  will  be       1 20 

\  I.  Take  four  fquare  pieces  of  pafteboard,  of  the 
fame  dimenfion,  and  divide  them  diagonally,  that  is, 
by  drawing  a  line  from  two  oppofite  angles,  as  in  the 
figures,  into  8  triangles  ;  paint  7  of  thefe  triangles 
With  the  primitive  colours,  red,  orange,  yellow,  green, 
blue,  indigo,  violet,  and  let  the  eighth  be  white.  To 
find  how  many  chequers  or  regular  four-fided  figures, 
different  either  in  form  or  colour,  may  be  made  out 
of  thofe  eight  triangles.  Firft,  by  combining  two  of 
thefe  triangles,  there  may  be  formed  either  the  trian- 
gular fquare  A,  or  the  inclined  fquare  B  called  a  rhomb. 
Secondly,  by  combining  four  of  the  triangles,  the  large 
fquare  C  may  be  formed  ;  or  the  long  fquare  D,  call- 
ed a  par^-Jlclagrmn, 


And  the  number  of  the  different  fquares  that! 
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may  be  formed  of  the  8  triangles  will  be 

VTI.  A  man  has  12  different  forts  of  flowers,  and  a 
large  number  of  each  fort.  He  is  dtfirous  of  fetting 
them  in  beds  or  flourillies  in  his  parterre  :  Six  flowers 
in  fome,  7  in  others,  and  8  in  others  ;  fo  as  to  have 
the  greateft  variety  poffible  ;  the  flowers  in  no  two 
beds  to  be  the  fame.  To  find  how  many  beds  he 
muff  have.  i.  The  combinations  of  6  in  12  by  the 
lail  rank  of  the  triangle,  arc  -  924 


2.  The  combinations  of  7  in  12 


rhe  combinations  of  8  in 


arc 
are 


79Z 
495 

22Ii 


Therefore  the  number  of  beds  mud  be 

VIII.  To  find  the  number  of  chances  that  may  be 
thrown  on  two  dice.  As  each  die  has  fix  faces,  and  as 
each  face  of  one  die  may  be  combined  with  all  the 
faces  of  tiie  other,  it  follows,  that  6  multiplied  by  fi, 
that  is,  36,  will  be  the  number  of  all  the  chances ;  as 
is  alfo  evident  from  the  following  table : 


Points. 


Numb,  of 
chances. 


Numb,  of 
points. 


2 

I.I 

3 

2.1 

1.2 

4 

2.2 

I.I 

S 

4-1 

1.4 

6 

•V.S 

5-1 

7 

6.1 

1.6 

8 

4-4 

6.2 

9 

6-3 

3-6 

10 

5-5 

6.4 

11 

6.5 

5-f 

12 

6.6 

1.5J4.22.4 

5-212-5I4-3  3-1 
2-^i5-3|3-5l 
5-44-5I 
4.6 


! 

2 

2 

6 

3 

12 

4 

20 

5 

30 

(> 

42 

^ 

40 

4 

3^' 

3 

30 

2 

23 

I 

12 

3f' 

252 

— 

It  appears  by  this  table,  I .  That  the  number  of 
chances  for  each  point  continually  increafes  to  the 
point  of  feven,  and  then  continually  decreafes  till  12: 
therefore  if  two  points  are  propofcd  to  be  thrown, 
the  equality,  or  the  advantage  of  one  over  the  other, 
is  cleariy  vifible  (a).  2.  The  whole  number  of  chances 
on  the  dice  being  252,  if  t'.iat  number  be  divided  by 
36,  the  number  of  different  throws  ou  the  dice,  the 
quotient  is  7  :  it  follows  therefore,  that  at  every  throw 
there  is  an  equal  chance  of  bringing  leven  points. 
3.  As  there  are  36  chances  on  the  dice,  and  only  6 
of  them  doublets,  it  is  5  to  I ,  at  any  one  throw,  a- 
gainfl  throwing  a  doublet. 

By 


(a)  It  is  eafy  from  hence  to  determine  whether  a  bett  propofcd  at  hazard,  or  any  other  game  with  the  dice, 
be  advantageous  or  not  ;  if  the  dice  be  tru<>  (which,  by  the  way,  is  rarely  the  cafe  for  any  long  time  together, 
as  it  is  fo  ealy  for  thofe  that  are  poffeffcd  of  a  dexterity  of  hand  to  change  the  true  dice  for  faLfe), 
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By  the  fam-  methad  the  number  of  chances  upon 
any  number  of  dice  may  be  found  :  for  if  36  be  mul- 
tiplied by  6,  that  produft,  which  is  216,  will  be  the 
chances  on  3  dice  ;  and  if  that  number  be  multiplied. 
by  6,  the  produA  will  be  the  chances  on  4  dice,  &c. 

Combinations  of  the  Cards.  The  following  expe- 
riments, founded  on  the  doArine  of  combinations,  may 
poflibly  amufe  a  number'  of  onr  readers.  The  tables 
given  are  the  bafii  of  many  experiments,  as  well  on 
numbers,  letters,  and  other  fubjeCis,  as  on  the  cards  ; 
but  the  effeit  produced  by  them  witli  the  laft  is  the 
raoft  furprifing,  as  that  which  ihould  feem  to  prevent 
any  collufion,  that  is,  the  ihuffling  of  the  cards,  is  on 
the  contrar)'  the  cirjfe  from  wheixe  it  proceeds. 

It  is  a  matter  of  indifference  what  numbers  are  made 
life  of  in  forming  thefe  tables.  We  fhall  here  confine 
ourlclves  to  fuch  as  are  applicable  to  the  fubfequent 
experiments.  Any  one  may  conftrucl  chem  in  luch 
manner  as  is  agreeable  to  the  purpofes  he  intends  they 
fhall  anfwer. 

To  make  them,  for  example,  correfpond  to  the 
nine  digits  and  a  cipher,  there  mull  be  ten  cards,  and 
at  the  top  of  nine  of  them  muft  be,  written  one  of  the 
digits,  ai:d  on  the  tenth  a  cipher.  Thefe  cards  mull 
be  placed  upon  each  other  in  the  regular  order,  the 
number  i  being  on  the  firft,  and  the  cipher  at  bottom. 
You  then  take  the  cards  in  your  left  hand,  as  is  com- 
monly done  in  fhufBing,  and  taking  off  the  two  top 
cards  i  and  2,  you  place  the  two  following,  3  and  4, 
upon  them  ;  and  under  thofe  four  cards  the  three  fol- 
lowing c,  6,  and  7  :  at  the  top  you  put  the  cards  8 
and  9,  and  at  the  bottom  the  card  marked  o  ;  con- 
ftantly  placing  in  fuccefiion  2  at  top  and  3  at  bottom  : 
And  they  will  then  be  in  the  following  order  :. 

8.9..3.4..1.2...5.6.7..0 

If  you  fliuffle  them  a  fecond  time,  in  the  fame  manner, 
they  will  then  fland  in  this  order : 

6.7..3.4..8.9..1.2.5.7..0 

Thus,  at  every  new  fhufHe  they  will  have  a  differ- 
ent order,  as  is  exprefTed  in  the  following  lines :. 
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I  fhufBe 

8.9.3.4.1.2.5.6.7.0 

a 

6.7.3.4.S.9.1. 2.5.0 

3 

2.5.3.4.6.7.8.9.1.0 

4 

9.  .3.4.2.5.6.7.8.0 

5 

7.8.3.4.9.1.2.  .-.r,.o 

6 

5.6.5.4.7.S.9.1.2.0 

7 

1.2.3.4.J.6.7.S.9.0 

Tables  of  Combinatioks, 
ConftruAed  on  the  foregoing  principles. 

I.  For  ten  numbers. 

Order  before  dealing.  After  i  ft  deal.  After  the  2d.  After  the  3d. 
I  8  6  2 

2.9  7  5 

3-3  3  3 

4  4  4  4 

5186 
6297 

7518 
8629 

9  7  J  I 

0000 

Thefe  tables,  and  the  following  examples  at  piquet^ 
except  the  36th,  appear  to  have  been  compofed  by 
M.'Guyot. 

II.  For  ttventy-four  Numbers. 

Order  before  dealing.  After  ift  deal.  After  the  ad.  Afier  the  3d- 


I 

23 

21 

17 

2 

24 

22 

20 

3 

18 

12 

2 

4 

19 

15 

^ 

5 

13 

5 

13 

6 

14 

6 

14 

7 

8 

9 

3 

8  . 

9 

3 

18 

9 

,   3 

18 

12 

10 

4 

19 

15 

II 

I 

23 

21 

J2 

2 

04 

22 

^r 

5 

13 

5 

14 

6 

14 

6 

I? 

7 

8 

9 

16 

10 

4 

19 

'T 

11 

I 

23 

18 

"  11 

2 

24 

19 

15 

7 

8 

20 

16 

10 

4 

21 

17 

ir 

I 

22 

20 

16 

13r 

23 

21 

17 

II 

24 

23 

20 

16 

III.   For  Twenty-fevcn  Numbers.  ) 

Order  before  dealing.  After  1  ft  deal.  After  the  id.  After  the  id. 


It  is  a  remarkable  property  of  this  number,  that 
the  cards  retur.i  to  the  order  in  which  they  were  first 
placed,  after  a  ii umber  of  ihuffles,  which  added  to  the 
-aumber  of  columns  that  never  change  the  order,  is 
equal  to  the  number  of  cards.  Thus  the  number  of 
fliufflfo  is  7,  and  the  number  of  columns  in  which  the 
cards  marked  3,  4,  &c.  never  change  their  places  i^  ^, 
whict.  are  equiil  to  10,  the  number  of  the  cards.  This 
property  is  not  common  to  all  numbers  ;  the  cards 
fometimes  returning  to  the  firfl  order  in  a  lefs  number, 
and  fometimes  jn  a  greater  number  of  Ihuffles  than  that 
of  the  cards. 


I 

*3 

21 

17 

2 

24 

22 

20 

3 

18 

12 

2 

4 

19 

15 

7 

5 

13 

5 

13 

6 

14 

6 

14 

7 

8 

9 

3 

8 

9 

3 

18 

9 

3 

18 

12 

10 

4 

19 

16 

II 

I 

13 

21 

12 

2 

24 

22 

13 

5 

13 

5 

H 
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. .  which,   after  they  have  been   twice  (liuffled,  (hall  gsTC  ComVm*. 

tion.       Order  before  dealicg.  After  ift  de»L  After  die  jd.  Afterthe  3d .     the  following  anlwer  :  ..   \        . 

'"■"'"""^  ,         ],  6  14  6  A  dream  of  joj  that  foonh  o'er. 

*5  7  9  Firil,  write  one  of  the  letters  in  that  line  on  each  of 

^"  ^°  4  9  thecards(B).     Then  write  the  anlwer  on  a  paper,  and 

*7  "  ^  affiirn  one  of  the  24  fiill  numbers  to  each  card,  in  the 

18  12  2  24  r  11      ■  J 

_  J  following;  order : 

19  ij  7  ° 

20  ^^  *^  4  A  DREAM  OF  JO  Y   THAT  S  O  O  N 

21  ^7  JJ  ^i  I     23456    78  91011  1213141516171819 

23  2t        17       II      I  S  O  '  E  R. 

24  22        :o       16     2021  22  23  24 
2,-        29        25        2.5 

26  26  26  26  Next,   write  on  another  paper  a  line   of  numbers 

2y  37  27  27  from  I  to  24,   and  looking  in  the  table  for  24  combi- 

nations, you  will  fee  that  the  firft  number  after  the  fe- 
>  IV.  For  Thirty-two  Numbers.  cond  fliuffle  is  31  ;  therefore  the  card  that  has  tiie  firfl 

letter    of   the  aiifwer,   which  is  A,    muft  be   placed 
Order  before  dealing.  Afterift  deaL  After  the  id.  After  the  3d.      a'gainft  that  number,   in  the  line  of  numbers  you  have 
g  g  22  juftmade(c.)      In  like  manner  the  number  22  being 

the  fecond  of  the  fame  column,  indicates  that  tlie  card 
which  anfwers  to  the  fecond  letter  D  of  the  anfwer, 
muft  be  placed  againft  that  number  ;  and  fo  of  the  reft. 


I 

2  29  27  2J 

3  23  17  7 

4  24  20  J  2 


g  The  cards  will  then  ftand  in  the  following  order  : 

f                     |9  "    ■                I  I  2    :;    4  5  6   7   8  9   10   Ji    12  13  14  15  16  18  19 

I                  \^  ^                 ,n  OOFSAMNTOI     S    R  H  A  E  O 'E    J 

9        8  14        B  20  21  22  23  24 

10        9  8       14  R  A  D  Y  T 

It        3  23       17 

12  4  24                  20  prom  whence  it  follows,  that  after  thefe  cards  have 

13  I  28                    26  teen    twice   fhuffled,  they  mull  infallibly  iland  in  the 

14  2  29                  27      ■  order  of  the  lettets  in  the  anfwer. 

15  5  18                   10  Obferve.  1.  You  fhould  have  feveral  qjieftons,  with 

16  6  19                    II  their  anfwers,  confifting  of  24  letters,  written  on  cards; 

17  7  13                      I  thefe  cards  fhould  be  put  in  cafes,  and  numbered,  that 

18  10  98  you  may  know  to  which  queftion  each  anfwer  belongs. 
jp                      H  3                    23  You  then  prefent  the  queftions ;  and  when  any  one  of 

20  12  4                   24  them  is  chofcn,  you  pull  out  the  cafe  that  contains  the 

21  15  5                    18  anfwer,  and  fhowing  that  the  letters  written  on  them 
~  22                    16  6                   19  make  no  fenfe,  you  then  fhuiHe-  them,  and  the  anfwer 

23  17  7                   13  becomes  obvious. 

24  20  12                    4  2.  To  make  this  experiment  the  more  extraordi- 

25  21  15                     5  nary,  you  may  have   three  cards,    on  each  of  which 

26  22  16                    6  an  anfwer  is   written  ;  one  of  which  cards  muft  be  a 

27  25  21                   15  little    wider,   and  another   a    little    longer,  than   the 

28  26  22                    16  others.      You  give  thefe  three   cards  to  any  one,  and 

29  27  2J                    21  when  he  has  privately  chofen   one  of  them,  he  gives 

30  30  30                    30  you  the  other  tv^o,  which  you  put  in  your  pocket  with- 

31  .         31  31                    31  out  looking   at   them,   having  difcovered   by    feehng 

32  32  32                   32  which  he  has  chofen.     You  then  pull  out  the  cafe  that 

contains  the  cards  that  anfwer  to  his  queftion,  and  per- 

I.  "  Several  letters  that  contain  no  meaning,  being  form  as  before. 

"  written  upon  cards,  to  make  them,  after  they  have  3.  You  may  alfo  contrive  to  have  a  long  card  at  the 

"  been   twice    (huffled,  give  an   anfwer  to  a  queftion  bottom  after  the   fecond   fhullle.     Tiie  cards  may  be 

"   that  /liall   be   propofed  ;    as,    for   example,    What  then  cut  feveral  times,   till  you  perceive  by  the  touch 

*  is  love  •'"  Let  24  letters  be  written  on  as  many  cards  that  the  long  card  is  at  bottom,  and  then  give  tlie  an- 

VoL.  Vf.  Part  I.  Pp  fwer; 


(b)  Thefe  letters  fhould  be  written  in  capitals  on  one  of  the  corsers  of  each  card,  that  the  words  may  be 
eafily  legible  when  the  cards  are  fprcad  open. 

( c )  For  the  fame  reafon,  if  you  would  have  the  anfwer  after  one  fliuffle,  the  cards  muft  be  placed  according 
to  the  firft  column  of  the  table  ;  or  if  after  three  fljufflts,  according  to  the  third  column. 
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Combins-  Aver  ;  for  the  repeated  cuttings,  however  often,  will 
.    *'°°-       make  no  alteration  in  the  ort'.er  of  the  cards. 

The  fecond  of  tiiefe  obfervations  is  applicable  to 
fome  of  the  fubfequent  experiments,  and  the  third  may- 
be pracliftd  in  ahnoft  all  experiments  with  the  cards. 
You  fiiould  take  care  to  put  up  the  cards  as  foon  as 
the  anfiver  has  been  (hewn  ;  fo  that  if  any  one  fhould 
defue  the  experiment  to  be  repeated,  you  may  offer 
another  queilion,  and  pull  out  thofe  cards  that  contain 
tl.e  anfwer. 

Though  this  experiment  cannot  fail  of  exciting  at  all 
times  plcafiire  and  furprife,  yet  it  miifl  be  owned  that 
a  great  part  of  the  applaufe  it  receives  arifes  from  the 
addrcfs  with  which  it  is  performed. 

II.  "  The  24  letters  of  the  alphabet  being  written 
"  upon  fo  many  cards,  to  (liuiBe  them,  and  pronounce 
"  the  letters  fhall  then  be  in  their  natural  order  ;  but 
"  that  not  fucceedidg,  to  fhuffit  them  a  fecond  time, 
"  and  then  {how  them  in  proper  order."  Write  the 
24  letters  on  the  cards  in  the  following  order  : 

1234    56789  10   II   12 
RSHOEFTPGUX    C 

13  14  15  '<''  17  18  19  20  21  22  2:5  24 
NODYZ    I    K&ABLM 

The  cards  being  difpofed  in  tliis  manner,  fliow  them 
^pon  the  table,  that  it  may  appear  they  are  promifcu- 
oiilly  marked.  Then  {huffle  and  lay  them  again  on  the 
table,  pronouncing  that  they  will  be  then  in  alphabe- 
tical order.  Appear  to  be  furprifed  that  you  have  fail- 
ed ;  take  them  up  again,  and  give  them  a  fecond  Ihuffle, 
and  then  counting  them  down  on  the  table  they  will 
all  be  in  their  natural  order. 

III.  "  Several  lettere  being  written  proraifcuou3y 
"  upon  32  cards,  after  they  have  been  once  iTiuffled, 
"  to  find  in  a  part  of  them  a  queftion  ;  and  then  fiiuf- 
•'  fling  the  remainder  ja  fecond  time,  to  ihow  the  an- 
"  fwer.  Suppofe  the  queilion  to  be,  H^iat  is  each  Bri- 
"  ton's  boajl  ?  and  the  anfwer.  His  liberty  ;  which 
"  taken  together  contain  32  letters." 

After  you  have  written  thofe  letters  on  32  cards, 
write  on  a  paper  the  words,  his  liberty,  and  annex  to 
the  letters  the  firft  ten  numbers  thus  : 

HIS   LIBERTY. 

I    a  3    4    5    C    7   8.9    10 

Then  have  recourfe  to  the  table  of  combinations  for 
ten  numbers,  and  apply  the  refpeiSlive  numbers  to  them 
in  the  fame  maimer  as  in  experiment  I.  taking  the  firft. 
column,  as  thefe  are  to  be  Ihufiled  only  once  accord- 
ing to  that  order. 

I2'3456789io 
IBSLERTHIY 

This  is  the  order  in  which  thefe  cards  mufl  ftand 
after  the  whole  number  33  has  been  once  fliuffled,  fo 
that  after  a  fecond  Ibuffle  they  may  ftand  in  their  pro- 
per order.  Next  difpofe  the  whole  number  of  letters 
according  to  the  firft  column  for  32  letters  ;  the  laft 
ten  are  to  be  here  placed  in  the  order  above  ;  as  fol- 
lows : 

WHAT   IS    EACH    BRITON'S 
1.   2.    3   4    5  6    7    8    9  10    111213141516-17 


BOAST? 

18  19  20  21  22 

IBSLERTHIY 
23  24  2526  27  28  29-  30  31  32 

Therefore,  by  the  firft  column  of  the  table,  they  wilt 
next  ftand  thus : 

I    234    56    7    8  9  10  II  12  13  14  15  16 
ITBRONSCHBOAEAST/onf  tiO-d. 

17  18  1920  21  22  23  24  25  26  27  28  29  3031  32 
I    X    S  B  S  L  I    B    E  R  T  W  H  H  I  Y 

You  muft  obferve,  that  the  card  here  placed  the 
l6tii  in  order,  being  the  laft  of  the  queftion,  is  a  long 
card  ;  that  you  may  cut  them,  or  have  them  cut,  after 
the  firft  fhuffle,  at  that  part,  and  by  that  means  fepa- 
rate  them  from  the  other  teu  cards  that  contain  the 
anfwer. 

Your  cards  being  thus  difpofed,  yoalhow  that  the)5 
make  no  meaning  ;.  then  fhuffle  them  once,  and  cut- 
ting them  at  the  long  card,  you  give  the  firft  part  X.o 
any  one,  who  reads  the  queftion,  but  can  find  no  an- 
fwer in  the  others,,  which  you  open  before  him  ;  you- 
then fhufHe  them  a  fecond  time,  and  fliow  the  anfwer 
as  above. 

IV.  "  To  write  3  2  letters  on  fo  many  cards,  then 
*'  fhufHe  and  deal  them  by  twos  to  two  perfons,  ia 
"  fuch  manner,  that  the  cards  of  one  fhall  contain  3. 
"  queftion,  and  thofe  of  the  other  an  anfwen  Sup- 
"  pofe  the  queftion  to  be  Is  nothing  certain  ?  and  the 
"  anfwer,  2'm,  difappoinlmenl." 

Over  the  letters  of  this  queftion  and  anfwer,  write 
the  following  numbers,  which  correfpond  to  the  order 
in  which  the  cards  are  to  be  dealt  by  two  and"  two. 

IS     NOT  HI    NGCE    RTAIN.* 
31  32  27  28  23  24  19  20  15  16  II    12    7    834 

YES,   D  I  S  A  P  O  r  N  T  M  E  N  T. 

293025  26  21  22  17  18  13  14  9  lo    5    6    I    2 

Then  have  recourfe  to  the  firft  column  of  the  table- 
for  32  numbers,  and  difpofe  thafe  32  cards  in  the  fol- 
lowing order,  by  that  column. 

1     2    3   4    1;   6  7    8  9  10   II    12  13   li   15  16 
O  I    ERGCANTP    I    N    t  A    I    S 

17  18  19  20  21  22  23  24  25  26  27  28  29  30  31  32 
TMEHSDINNO    YNTKl'S 

The  cards'  being  thus  difpofed,  fliuffle  them  once, 
and  deal  them  two  and  two  :  when  one  of  the  parties 
■will  neceffarily  have  the  queftioiv  and  the  other  the 
anfwer. 

Inftead  of  letters  you  may  write  words  upon  the  3  2 
cards,  16  of  which  may  contain  a  queftion,  and  the  re- 
mainder the  anfwer  ;  or  what  other  matter  you  pleale. 
If  there  be  fo\ind  difficulty  in  accoinmodatiag  the 
words  to  the  number  of  cards,  there  may  be  two  or 
more  letters  or  fyllables  wi-ittcn  upon  one  card. 

V.  "  The  five  beatitudes."  The  ii^•e  blefiings  we 
will  fuppofe  to  be,  1.  Science.  2.  Courage,  3.  Health 
4.  Riches,  and  5.  Virtue.  Thefe  are  to  be  found 
upon  cards  that  you  deal,  one  by  one,  to  five  perfons. 
Tirft,  write  the  letters  of  tliefe  words  fucceffively,  in 

the 


COM  [2 

Cismbina-  the  Order  tlicy  Hand,  and  tlien  add  the  numbers  here 

t;oi}.       annexed  to  them. 

SCIENCE    COURAGE 
3126211611  6  I     32  27  22  1712    7    2 

HEALTH    RICHES 
28  23  18  13  S3    29  24  19  14  y    4 

VIRTUE 
3025  2015  10  5 

Then  range  them  in  order  agreeable  to  the  firfl  co- 
lumn of  the  table  for  32  numbers,  as  in  the  expe- 
riment.     Thus, 

67      80    1011121?     Illi;!!^ 


99     1 

15  Ten 

16  Niae      J 

17  King  clubs 

18  Ten    ")  I 

19  Nine  J 

20  Seven  chibs 

2 1  Ace  diamonds 

22  Knave  fpades 

23  Queen  hearts 


4   « 


LHNATEREUAC    R    GT    I    U 

17  18  IQ  20  21  22  23  24  2;  26  27  28  29  •^O  51  :;2 

EEC     I     ICHSOHREE  "v'S  C 

Next  take  a  pack  of  cards  and  write  on  the  four  firft 
the  word  Science;  on  the  four  next,  the  word  Courage; 
and  fo  of  the  reft. 

Matters  being  thus  prepared,  you  (liow  that  the 
cards  on  which  the  letters  are  written  convey  no  mean- 
ing. Then  take  the  pack  on  which  the  words  are  writ- 
ten, and  fpreading  open  the  firft  four  cards,  with  their 
backs  upward,  you  defirethe  firft  perfon  tochoofe  one. 
Then  clofe  thofe  cards,  and  fpread  the  next  four  to  the 
fecond  perfon  ;  and  fo  to  all  the  five  ;  telling  them  to 
hold  up  their  cards  left  you  fhould  have  a  confederate 
in  the  room. 

You  then  fhuffle  the  cards,  and  deal  them  one  by 
one,  in  the  common  order,  beginning  with  the  perfon 
who  chofe  the  fiift  card,  and  each  one  will  find  in  his 
hand  the  fame  word  as  is  written  on  his  card.  You  will 
obler\e,  that  after  the  lixth  round  of  dealing,  there 
will  be  two  cards  left,  which  you  give  to  the  firft  and 
fecond  perfons,  as  tlieir  words  contain  a  letter  more 
than  the  others. 

VI.  "  The  cards  of  the  game  of  piquet  being  mixed 
together,  after  fliuffling  them,  to  bring,  by  cutting 
them,  all  the  cards  of  each  fuit  together."  The  order 
■  in  which  the  cards  muft  be  placed  to  produce  the  effedl 
defired  being  eftabliflied  on  the  fame  principle  as  that 
explained  in  experiment  II.  except  that  the  fliuf- 
ihng  is  here  to  be  repeated  three  times,  we  think  it 
will  be  fufficient  to  give  the  order  in  which  they  are 
to  be  placed  before  tlie  firft  fhuffle. 


1  Ace 

2  Knave 

3  Eight 

4  Seven 
wide  card 

?  Ten  clubs 

^^'"''^  I  fpades 


Order  of  the  Cards. 
8  Ten 


7S 


even     I 
wide  card 


9  Nine 

10  Q^ieen 

1 1  Knave 

I  2  Queen 

13  Eight 

14  Seven 


] 


diamond! 


wide  card 


clubs 
i-  hearts 


J-  fpadciJ 


■  hearts 


COM 

24  Knave  heart* 

25  Ace  fpades 

26  King  diamonds 

27  Nine  clubs 

28  Ace       7  , 

,     v"  >■  hearts 

29  Kmg     J 

3c  Eight  clubs 
51   King      7  /-     J 
32Qu.4n    j*^l«''« 


You  then  (hu-ffl?  the  cards,  and  cutting  at  the  wide 
card,  which  will  be  the  feven  of  hearts,  you  lay  the 
eight  cards  that  are  cut,  which  will  be  the  fuit  of 
hearts,  down  on  tlic  tabic.  Thenfhuifling  the  remainijig 
cards  a  fecond  time,  you  cut  at  the  fecond  wide  card, 
which  will  be  the  fcven  of  fpades,  and  lay,  in  like 
manner,  the  eight  fpades  down  on  the  table.  You 
fliuffle  the  cards  a  tliird  time,  and  offering  them  to 
any  one  to  cut,  he  will  naturally  cut  them  at  the  wide 
card  (d),  which  is  the  feven  of  diamonds,  and  con- 
fequently  divide  the  remaining  cards  into  two  equal 
parts,  one  of  which  will  be  diamonds  and  tlie  other 
clubs, 

VII.  "  The  cards  at  piquet  being  all  mixed  together, 
to  divide  the  pack  into  two  unequal  parts,  and  name 
the  number  of  points  contained  in  each  part."  You 
are  firft  to  agree  that  each  king,  queen,  and  knave,  fhaD 
count,  as  ufnal,  10,  the  ace  T,  and  the  other  cards  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  the  points.  Then  difpofe 
the  cards,  by  the  table  for  32  numbers,  in  the  follow- 
ing order,  and  obferve  that  the  laft  card  of  the  firft  di- 
viCon  muft  be  a  wide  card. 


Order  of  the  Cards  before  fliuffling. 


] 


clubs 


1  Seven  hearts 

2  Nine  clubs 

3  Eight  hearts 

4  Eight 
1;  Knave    >  fpades 

6  Ten 

7  Queen 

8  Ace 

9  Ace  hearts 
wide  card 

10  Nine  hearts 

11  Queen  fpades 

15  Knave  clubs 

13  Ten  diamonds 

14  Ten      1 

I ;  King    >  hearts 

16  Queen  3 


17  Nine  diamonds 

18  Ace  fpades 

19  Ten  clubs 

20  Knave  f 

21  Eiglit    >-  diamonds 

22  King     3 

23  Seven  fpades 

24  Seven     1   ..  ,, 
^    i\          r  diamonds 

25  Queen  J 


26  Knave  hearts 

27  King  clubs 

28  Nine  7  ^     . 

29  King  f   " 

30  Ace  diamonds 

31  Seven    1 

32  Eight  J 


lubs 


You  then  fhuffle  them  carefully,  accordirig  to  the 
method  before  defcribed,  and  tliey  will  ftand  iu  the 
foilouing  order. 


Pp  2 


I  Nine 


(d)  You  must  take  particular  notice  whether  they  be  cut  at  the  wide  card,  and  if  they  are  not,  you  muft 
have  them  cut,  w  cut  them  again  yourfelf. 


COM 


[     300     ] 


COM 


Cards. 

1  Nine 

2  King    >  fpadcs 

3  Seven  j 

4  Seven  diamonds 

5  Ace  fpades 


Numbers. 


? 


9 

10 

7 
7 
I 


Cards. 

Numben. 

2?  Seven  fpadeg 

brought 

up 

34 

26  Seven  diamonds 

6  Ten  clubs 

10 

27  Nine  fpadcs 

7  Ten  diamonds 

8  Ten  liearts 

10 
10 

?^s:?}'p"^' 

9  Ace  clubs 

I 

carried  up  34 


1 1  Eight  hearts  8 

1  2  Eight  fpades  8 

J  3  Seven  hearts  7 

14  Nine  clubs  9 

J  c  Knave  1  r     j  10 

,6  Ten       yP''^''  10 

17  Queen  clubs  -  10 

1 8  Nine  hearts  9 

19  Queen  fpades  10 

20  Knave  clubs  JO 

21  King  hearts  10 

carried  up  loi 


10  Ace  hearts  (wide card)  i 

total  66 

brought  up  lot 
8     22  Oueen  hearts  10 

1  9 

10 
>  diamonds  8 

10 


23  Nine 

24  Knave 

25  Eight 

26  King 
2-  Queen 

28  Knave  hearts 

29  King  clubs 
3c  Ace  diamonds 
3  1  Seven 


30  Ten  clubs 

31  Ten  diamonds 

32  Ace  hearts 
Wide  card. 


T!ie  cards  being  thus  difpofed,  you  afl<  your  adrer* 
fary  in  what  fuit  you  (hall  repique  him  ^  If  he  fay  in 
clubs  or  diamonds,  you  mull  deal  the  cards  by  threes^ 
and  the  hands  will  be  as  follows  : 


Elder. 

Hearts,  king 
queen 


32  Eight     S 


J-  clubs 


total 


TO 

10 

10 

I 

7 
8 

194 


When  the  cards  are  by  (huffling  difpofed  in  this  or- 
der, you  cut  them  at  the  wide  card,  and  pronounce 
that  the  cards  you  have  cut  off  contain  66  points,  and 
confequently  the  remaining  part  194. 

VIII.  "The  Inconceivable  Repique  (e")."  When 
■you  would  perform  this  experiment  with  the  cards  ufed 
in  the  laft,  you  muft  obferve  not  to  diforder  the  firll  i  o 
cards  in  laying  them  down  on  the  table.  Putting 
thcfe  cards  together,  in  their  proper  order  therefore, 
you  (huffle  them  a  fecond  time  in  the  fame  manner, 
and  offer  them  to  any  one  to  cut,  obferving  carefully 
if  he  cut  them  at  the  wide  card,  which  will  be  the  ace 
of  hearts,  and  will  then  be  at  top  ;  if  not,  you  muft 
make  him,  under  fome  pretence  or  other,  cut  them 
till  it  is  ;  and  the  cards  will  then  be  ranged  in  fuch  or- 
der that  you  will  repique  the  perfon  agaiaft  whom  you 
play,  though  you  let  him  choofe  (even  after  he  has 
cut)  in  what  fuit  you  fhall  make  the  repique. 

Order  of  the  cards  after  they  have  been  (huffled  and 
cut. 


J  Eight  hearts 

2  Eight    1 

3  Knave  >  fpades 

4  Ten      S 

5  v^ue  n   I  ^lyjjj 

6  K lave  y 

7  King     7  , 

8  Queen   ^ 

9  Eight 


en  1 
htj 


clubs 


bs 


■  hearts 


ic  King 

1 1  Queen 

12  Ace 


} 


diamonds 


1 3  Seven 

14  Eigln 

1  <;  Knave  hearts 

16  King  clubs 

17  Nine    7  J-  J 

/  T,-  y  diamonds 

18  Knave  3 

19  Nine  hearts 
2&  Queen  fpades 
21  Seven  hearts 

2  2  Nir.e  clubs 

23  Ten  liearts 

24  Ace  clubs 


-  knave 
•  nine 

■  eight 

■  feven 


Spades,  queen 
-~.— II        knave 

I eight 

Diamonds,  eight 
Clubs,  eight 

feven 

Rentree,  or  take  in  of 

the  elder. 
Seven  fpades 
Seven  diamonds 
Nine  7 
King  Y  fpades 
Ace  J 


Diamonds,  ace 

king 

queen 

knave 

nine 

Spades,  ten 
Hearts,  ten 

Rentree  of  the  younger- 
Ten  clubs 
Ten  diamonds 
Ace  hearts 


If  he  againft  whom  you  play,  who  is  fuppofed  to  be 
elder  hand,  has  named  clubs  for  the  repique,  and  has 
taken  in  five  cards,  you  muft  then  lay  out  the  queen, 
knave,  and  nine  of  diamonds,  and  you  will  have,  with 
the  three  cards  you  take  in,  a  fixiem  major  in  clubs, 
and  quatorze  tens.  If  he  leave  one  or  two  cards,  you 
muft  difcard  all  the  diamonds. 

If  he  require  to  be  repiqued  in  diamonds,  then  dif- 
card the  queen,  knave,  and  nine  of  clubs  :  or  all  the 
clubs,  if  he  leave  two  cards  ;  and  will  then  have  a 
hand  of  the  fame  ftrength  as  before. 

Note.  If  the  adverfary  fhould  difcard  five  of  his 
hearts,  you  will  not  repique  him,  as  he  will  then  havfr 
a  fepticm  in  fpades  :  or  if  he  only  take  one  card  :  but 
neither  of  thefe  any  one  can  do,  who  has  the  leaft 
knowledge  of  the  game.  If  the  perfon  againft  whom 
you  play  would  be  repiqued  in  hearts  or  fpades,  you 
muft  deal  the  cards  by  twos,  and  the  game  will  ftand 
thus : 


Elder  hand. 
Kin 
K 

Nine      I 
Eight  J 


King  -) 
Knave  ( 
K':.,..     r 


diamonds 


Younger  hand. 
Ace 
King 
Ace 
Queen 


Queen 


(i.J  This  manociivre  of  piquet  was  invented  by  the  couulefs  of  L (a  French  lady),  and  communicated 

by  her  to  M.  Guyot. 


c   o 


Cemliinz- 
(Son. 


Elder  hind. 
Queen ' 
Knave 

Nine     >  clubs 
Eight 
Seven  J 

f&^'  X  hearts 
ocveii   \ 

Eight  ipades 

Rentree. 

Seven  fpades 

Seven  diamonds 

Nine    T 

King    >-  fpades 

Ace     S 


M  [ 

Vounger  hand. 
Queen  T 
Kiiavo  i-  fpades 
Ten     J 
King 
Queen 

Knave  ^  liearts 
Ten 
Nine 

Rentree. 
Ten  clubs 
Ten  diamonds 
Ace  hearts 


301 


If  he  require  to  be  repiqued  in  hearts,  you  keep  the 
quint  to  a  king  in  hearts,  and  the  ten  of  fpades,  and 
lay  out  which  of  the  reil  you  pleafe  :  then,  even  if  he 
(hould  leave  two  cards,  you  will  have  a  fixiem  major 
in  hearts,  and  quatorze  tens,  which  will  make  a  re- 
pique. 

But  if  he  demand  to  be  repiqued  in  fpades ;  at  the 
end  of  the  deal  you  muft  dcxteroufly  pafs  the  three 
cards  that  are  at  the  bottom  of  the  ftock  (that  is,  the 
ten  of  clubs,  ten  of  diamonds,  and  ace  of  hearts)  to 
the  top  (r),  and  by  that  means  you  referve  the  nine, 
king,  and  ace  of  fpades  for  yourfclf ;  fo  that  by  keep- 
ing the  quint  in  hearts,  though  you  fiiould  be  obliged 
to  lav  out  four  cards,  you  will  have  a  fixiem  to  a  king 
in  fpades,  with  which  and  the  quint  in  hearts  you  muft 
make  a  repique. 

Obferve  here  likewife,  that  if  the  adverfary  lay  out 
only  three  cards,  you  will  not  make  the  rcpique  ; 
but  that  he  will  never  do,  unlefs  he  be  quite  ignorant 
of  the  game,  or  has  lome  knowledge  of  your  intention. 

This  laft  ftroke  of  piquet  has  gained  great  applaufe, 
■when  thofe  that  have  publicly  performed  it  have 
known  how  to  conduft  it  dexteroufly.  Manyperfons 
who  underftand  the  nature  of  combining  the  cards, 
have  gone  as  far  as  the  palling  the  three  cards  fiom 
the  bottom  of  the  ftock,  and  have  then  been  forced  to 
confefs  their  ignorance  of  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
performed. 

IX.  "  The  Metamorphofed  Cards."  Provide  33 
cards  that  are  differently  coloured,  on  which  feversl 
different  words  are  written,  and  different  objefts  paint- 
ed. Thcfe  cards  are  to  be  dealt  two  and  two  to  four 
perfons,  and  at  three  different  times,  fhufRing  them 
each  time.  After  the  firft  deal,  every  one's  cards  are 
to  be  of  the  fame  colour  ;  after  the  fecond  deal  they 
are  all  to  have  objefts  that  are  fimilar :  and  after  the 
third,  words  that  convey  a  fentiment. 

Difpofe  of  the  cards  in  the  following  order. 


Cards. 

Colours. 

Objefls. 

Words. 

I 

Yellow - 

Bird 

I  Hud 

2 

Yellow 

Bird 

In  you 

3 

Green 

Flower 

Charming 

4 

Green 

Flower 

Flowers 

1 

C    0    M 

Cards. 

Colours. 

OI>jecl3. 

Wor.^s.             Conibina- 

5 

White 

Bird 

To  hear            .     ^°°- 

6 

White 

Orange 

Beauty                      ' 

7 

Red 

Butlerily 

My 

8 

Red 

Flower 

Notes 

9 

Red 

Flower 

In 

10 

Red 

Butterfly 

Shepherdcfs 

II 

Green 

Butterfly 

Lover 

13 

Green 

Butterfly 

Your 

13 

White 

Flower 

Of 

14 

White 

Flower 

An  inconftant 

15 

Yellow 

Orange 

Image 

16 

Yellow 

Flower 

Enchanting' 

17 

Wliiie 

Orange 

Adorn 

18 

Yellow 

Butterfly 

My 

>9 

YeUow 

Butterfly 

PhyUis 

20 

Wliite 

Bird 

Birds 

21 

Red 

Orange 

Sing 

22 

Red 

Orange 

Dear 

23 

Green 

Orange 

And.fweetneft- 

21- 

Green 

Orange 

The 

25 

Green 

Bird 

Of 

26 

Green 

Bird 

Prefent 

27 

Yellow 

Flower 

As 

23 

Red 

Bird 

Changes 

29 

Red 

Bird 

Bofom 

30 

Yellow 

Orange 

Me 

31 

White 

Butterfly 

Your 

32 

White 

Butterfly 

I  long 

The  cards  thus  coloured,  figured,  and  tranfcribed, 
are  to  be  putjn  a  cafe,  in  the  order  they  here  Hand. 

When  you  would  perform  this  experiment,  you  take 
the  cards  out  of  the  cafe,  and  fhow,  without  changing 
the  order  in  which  they  were  put,  that  the  colours, 
objefts,  and  words,  are  all  placed  promifcuoufly.  You 
then  Ihuflle  them  in  the  fame  manner  as  before,  and  deal 
them,  two  and  two,  to  four  perfons,  obferving  that  tliey 
do  not  take  up  their  cards  till  all  are  dealt,  nor  mix 
them  together:  and  the  eight  cards  dealt  to  each  perfon 
will  be  found  all  of  one  colour.  You  then  take  each, 
perfon's  cards,  and  put  thofe  of  the  fecond  pcrfon  un- 
der thofe  of  the  tirft,  and  thofe  of  the  fourth  perfon  un- 
der thofe  of  the  thiid.  After  which  you  fhiifile  l^iem 
a  fecond  time ;  and  having  dealt  them  in  the  fame 
manner,  on  the  firft  perfon's  cards  will  be  painted  all 
the  birds;  on  the  iecond  perfon's  cards,  all  the  butter- 
flies; on  thofe  of  the  third,  the  oranges;  and  on  thurfe 
of  the  fourtli,  the  flowers.  You  take  the  cards  a  fe- 
cond  time,  and  obferving  the  fame  precautions,  Ihuffle 
and  deal  them  as  before;  and  then  the  firft  perfon,  who 
had  the  laft  time  the  birds  in  his  hand,  will  have  tlic 
words  that  compofe  this  fentence : 

Sing,  dear  birds  ;  I  long  to  hear  your  enchanting  notes. 

The  fecond  perfon,  who  the  laft  deal  had  the  but- 
terflies, will  now  have  thefe  words : 

Of  an  inconjlant  lover  your  changes  prefent  me  the  image. 

The  third,  wh<»  had  the  oranges,  will  have  this  fen- 
tence : 

At 


(f)  The  manner  of  doing  this  is  explained  in  the  article  Legerdemain. 
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i^j-  in  my  'Phyllis,  I  find  in  you  beauty  anilfwectnefs. 

The  fourth,  who  liad  the  flowers,  will  have  thefe 
,  words : 

Charming  Jlo'Wers,  adorn  the  lofom  of  my  Jlsepherdefs. 

It  feems  <}uite  unneccflarjr  to  give  any  further  detail, 
•as  they  who  undenlar.dihe  foregoing  experiments  will 
•eafily  perform  this. 

Among  the  different  purpofes  to  which  the  doftrine 
of  combinations  may  be  applied,  thofe  of  writing  in 
cipher,  and  deciphering,  hold  a  principal  place.  See 
the  article  Cipher. 

Combination,  in  Chem'ijlry,  fignifies  the  union  of 
two  bodies  of  different  natures,  from  which  a  new 
compound  body  refiiks.  For  example,  when  an  acid 
is  united  with  an  alkali,  we  fay  that  a  combination  be- 
twixt thefe  two  faline  fubftances  takes  place  ;  becaufe 
from  this  union  a  neutral  fait  refults,  which  is  compo- 
fed  of  an  acid  and  an  alkali. 

COMBUST,  in  Jjlronomy.  When  a  planet  is  in 
conjundtion  with  the  fun,  or  not  diftant  from  it  above 
half  its  diflv  ;  it  is  faid  to  be  corabuft,  or  in  com- 
buftion. 

According  to  Argol,  a  planet  is  combuft,  or  iu 
combuftion,  when  not  -abcri-e  eight  degrees  and  thirty 
minutes  dlftant  from  the  fun,  either  before  or  after  him. 
COMBUSTIO  PEcuNi.'E,  the  ancient  wayof  trying 
mixed  and  corrupt  money,  by  melting  it  down,  upon 
payments  into  the  exchequer.  In  the  time  of  King- 
Henry  II.  a  conllitution  was  made,  called  the  trial  ty 
combtijlion  ;  the  pvaftice  of  wliich  differed  little  or  no- 
thing from  the  prefcnt  method  of  allaying  filver.  But 
whether  this  examination  of  money  by  combirftion  was 
to  reduce  an  equation  to  money  only  to  fterling,  viz. 
a  due  proportion  of  alloy  with  copper,  or  to  reduce  it 
to  pure  fine  filver,  does  not  appear.  On  making  the 
ccnflitution  of  trial  it  was  conhdered,  that  though  the 
money  did  anfwer  numero  et  pondcre,  it  might  be  de- 
ficient in  value  ;  becaufe  mixed  with  copper  or  brafs, 
^c. 

COMBUSTION,  a  term  denoting  the  operation  of 
■fire  upon  any  inflammable  fubllatice,  by  which  it 
fmokes,  flames,  and  is  reduced  to  alhes. 

There  is  not  a  phenomenon  in  nature  by  which  the 
attention  of  philofophers  lias  been  more  engaged,  nor 
which  has  puzzled  them  more  to  accoimt  for,  than  this 
very  common  operation.  To  explain  it,  theories  have 
been  invented,  the  moft  oppofite  and  contraditlorj^  to 
one  another  that  can  be  imagined ;  and,  till  very 
lately,  the  ttate  of  fcience  did  not  afford  data  fufficicnt 
to  explain  it  in  a  rational  manner.  See  Chemistry 
Index. 

COMEDY,  a  fort  of  dramatic  poetry,  which  giv«s 
a  view  of  corr.mon  and  private  life,  recommends  vir- 
tue, and  corrects  the  vices  and  follies  of  mauki;:d  by 
means  of  ridicule.     See  the  article  Poetry. 

This  laft  kind  alone  was  received  among  the  Ro- 
mans, who  nevcrthclcfs  made  a  new  fubdivifion  of  it 
•into  ancient,  middle,  and  new,  according  to  the  vju-i- 
ous  periods  of  the  c<-mmonweallh.  Arrong  ilie  aii- 
<ient  com.edics  were  reckoned  thofe  of  Livius  Andro- 
ricus  ;  among  the  middle  thefe  of  Pacuvius  ;  and  a- 
•wcng  tlte  new  ones,  thofe  of  Terence.     They  likewife 
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diftinguifhed  comedy  according  to  the  quality  of  the  Comenim, 
perfons   reprefented,    and  the   drefs  they  wore,   into     Comet, 
togata;,  prsetextaiae,  trabeatse,   and  tabernarix,  which  '~'~^ 
laft  agrees  pretty  nearly  with  our  farces.     Among  us, 
comedy  is  diftinguifhed  from   farce,  as  the  former  re- 
prefents  nature  as  Ihe  is  ;   the  other  diftorts  and  over- 
charges her.     They  both  paint  from  the  life,  but  with 
different  views :    the  one  to  make  nature  known,  the 
other  to  malce  her  ridiculous. 

COMENIUS,  John  Amos,  a  grammarian  and 
Proteftant  divine,  born  in  Moravia  iu  1592.  He  was 
eminent  for  liis  defign  to  introduce  a  new  method 
of  teaching  languages  ;   for  which  purpofe  he  pubhfh-  , 

ed  fome  eifays  in  1616,  and  had  prepared  fome  others, 
when  the  Spaniards  pillaged  his  hbrary,  after  havicg 
taken  the  city  of  Fulnec,  where  he  was  minifter  and 
mafter  of  the  fcliool.  Comenius  fled  to  Lefna,  a  city 
of  Poland,  and  taught  Latin  there.'  The  book  he  pub- 
liihed  in  1631,  vmder  the  title  of  Janua  Lhiguanim 
rejcraui,  gained  him  a  prodigious  reputation,  inlomuch 
that  he  vras  offered  a  commiffion  for  regulating  all  the 
fchools  in  Poland.  The  Parliament  of  England  def:- 
ted  his  affiflance  to  regulate  the  fchools  in  that  king- 
dom. He  arrived  at  London  in  1641  ;  and  would 
haN'e  been  received  by  a  committee  to  hear  his  plan, 
had  not  the  parliament  been  taken  up  with  other  mat- 
ters, pie  therefore  went  to  Sweden,  being  invited 
by  a  generous  patron,  who  fettled  a  ftipend  upon  him 
that  delivered  him  from  the  fatigues  of  teaching  ;  and 
now  he  employed  himfelf  wholly  in  difcovering  ge- 
neral methods  for  thofe  who  inftrucled  youth.  In 
1637  he  publifhed  the  different  parts  of  his  new  me- 
thod of  teaching.  He  was  not  only  taken  up  with  the 
reformation  of  fchools  ;  but  he  alfo  filled  his  brain  with 
propliecies,  the  fall  of  Antichrift,  Millennium,  &:c.  At 
lafl  Comenius  took  it  into  his  head  to  addrefs  Louis 
XIV.  of  France,  and  to  fend  him  a  copy  of  the  pro- 
phecies of  Drabicius  ;  infmuating,  that  it  was  to  this 
monarch  God  promifed  the  empire  of  the  world.  He 
became  fenfible  at  lafl  of  the  vanity  of  his  labours, 
and  died  in  1671. 

COMET,  an  opaque,  fpherical,  and  folid  body 
like  a  planet,  performing  revolutions  about  the  fun 
in  elliptical  orbits,  which  have  the  fun  in  one  of  their 
foci. 

There  is  a  popular  divifion  of  comets  into  tailed, 
bearded,  and  hairy  comets ;  though  this  divlfion  rather 
relates  to  the  different  circumilances  of  the  fame  co- 
met, than  to  the  phenomena  of  feveral.  Thus,  when 
the  light  is  wcflward  of  the  fun,  and  fets  after  it,  the 
comet  is  laid  to  be  taUed,  becaufe  the  train  follows  it 
in  the  manner  of  a  tail :  when  the  comet  is  eaftward 
of  the  fun,  and  moves  from  it,  the  comet  is  faid  to  be 
bearded,  becaufe  the  light  marches  before  it  in  the 
manner  of  a  beard.  Laftly,  when  the  comet  and  the 
fun  are  diametrically  opp'jfite  (the  earth  between 
them),  the  train  is  hid  behind  the  body  of  the  comet, 
except  a  littk  that  appears  round  it  in  foirn  of  a  bor- 
der of  hsir:  and  from  this  lafl  appearance  of  the  word 
comet  is  derived  ;  as  K>ii.vrr.s,  cometa,  comes  from  »i>/"s 
coma,  hair.  But  tliere  have  been  comets  whole  diflc 
was  as  clear,  as  round,  and  as  well  defined,  as  that  of 
Jupiter,  without  either  tail,  beard,  or  coma.  See  A- 
STROKOMY  Index, 

COMETARIUM, 
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COMETARIUM,  a  curious  macli'ne,  exhibiting 
an  idea  of  the  revDlution  of  a  comet  about  the  fun. 
Sec  Astronomy  luJix. 

COMETEAN,  a  town  of  Bohemia  in  the  circle  of 
Saitz,  with  a  handfome  town-houfe.  It  was  taken  by 
ftorm  in  1421,  and  all  the  inhabitants,  men,  women, 
and  children,  put  to  the  fword.  It  is  fealed  in  a  fer- 
tile plain,  in  E.  Long.  13.  3^.  N.  Lat.  50.  30. 

COMETES.      See  Botany  Index. 

COMFREY.     See  Symphytum,  Botany  Index. 

COMINES,  Philip  de,  an  excellent  hiftoiian, 
bom  of  a  noble  family  in  Flanders  in  1446.  He  lived 
iti  a  kind  of  intimacy  with  Charles  the  Bold,  duke  of 
Burgundy,  for  about  eight  years  ;  but  being  feduced 
to  the  court  of  France  bv  Louis  XL  he  was  highly 
promoted  by  iiini,  and  executed  feveral  fuccefsful  ne- 
gociations.  After  this  king's  death  he  experienced 
many  troubles  on  account  of  being  a  foreigner,  bv  the 
envy  of  other  courtiers,  and  lay  long  in  prifon  before 
he  was  difchargcd :  he  died  in  1509.  Comines  was 
a  man  of  more  natural  abilities  than  learning ;  lie 
fpoke  feveral  living,  but  knew  nothing  of  the  dead 
languages  ;  he  has  left  behind  him  fome  memoirs  of 
liis  own  times,  that  are  admired  \ij  all  true  judges  of 
liillor)'.  Catherine  de  Medicis  ufed  to  fay,  that  Co- 
mines  made  as  many  heretics  in  politics  as  Luther  had 
done  in  religion. 

CoMiNEs,  a  town  of  French  Flanders  on  the  lines 
which  the  French  have  made  to  defend  their  country 
againft  the  Auftrian  Netherlands.  It  is  fituated  on 
the  river  Lis,  in  E.  Long.  3.  i.  N.  Lat.  50.  30. 

COMIT  ATUS,  in  Laiv,  a  countv.  Ingulphus  tells 
us,  that  England  was  firll  divided  into  counties  by 
King  Alfred  ;  and  the  counties  into  hundreds,  and 
thefe  again  i:ito  tytliings  :  and  Fortefcue  writes,  that 
regnum  ^nglU  per  ccm'ilatus,  tit  rcgnum  Franc'id  per 
baliivat-us  difungmlur.  Sometimes  it  is  taken  for  a  ter- 
ritory or  jurifdic-tion  of  a  pai'tlcular  place  ;  as  in  Mat. 
Paris,  anno  12^4.      See  County. 

COMITIA,  in  Roipan  antiquity,  were  general  af- 
femblics  of  the  people,  lawfully  called  by  fome  ma- 
gillrate  for  the  enjoinment  or  prohibition  of  any  thing 
by  their  votes. 

The  proper  comitia  were  of  three  forts  ;  cur'iata, 
centur'taia,  and  triluta ;  with  reference  to  the  three 
grand  divifions  of  the  city  and  people  into  curix,  cen- 
tur'ta,  and  tribes  ;  For,  by  comitia  fiz/aia,  which  we 
fometimes  meet  with  iu  authors,  in  earlier  times  were 
meant  all  the  comitia  in  general ;  the  word  calala 
from  «aXi«.,  or  calo,  being  their  common  epithet;  though 
it  was  at  lad  reltrained  to  two  forts  of  affemblies,  thofe 
for  tiie  creation  of  priefts,  and  thofe  for  the  regulation 
of  lall  wills  and  teftaments. 

The  comitia  curiata  owe  their  origin  to  the  diviCon 
Tshidi  Romulus  made  of  the  people  into  30  curix  ; 
ten  being  contained  in  ever)-  tribe.  They  anfwered 
in  molt  refpefts  to  the  parilhes  in  our  cities,  being  not 
only  fepai-ated  by  proper  bounds  and  limits,  but  di- 
flinguiilied  too  by  their  different  places  fet  apart  for 
the  celebration  of  divi:je  fcrvice,  which  was  performed 
by  particular  priells  (one  to  every  curia),  with  the 
name  of  curiones. 

Before  the  inilitution  of  the  comitia  ccnturiata,  all 
the  grand  concerns  of  the  (late  were  tranfacled  in  the 
affembly  of  the  curix  ;  as  the  eleftion  of  kings  and 


other  chief  officers,  the  making  and  abrcgnMng  of  Comna. 
law-;,  and  the  judging  of  capital  caufcs.  After  the  eX-  » 
pulfion  of  the  kings,  when  the  commons  had  obtained 
the  privilege  to  have  tribunes  and  xdiles,  they  elected 
them  for  fome  time  at  thefe  afTcmbhes  ;  but  that  ce- 
remony being  at  length  transferred  to  the  comitia  Iri- 
buta,  the  curiae  were  never  convened  to  give  their 
votes,  except  now  and  then  upon  account  of  making^ 
fome  particular  law  relating  to  adoptions,  wills,  and 
teftaments,  or  the  creation  of  officers  for  an  expedi- 
tion ;  or  for  electing  fome  of  the  prieils,  as  ihejlumim 
ncs,  and  the  curio  mcixlmus,  or  fuperintendant  of  the 
curiones,  who  were  therafelves  chofen  by  every  parti- 
cular cuiia. 

The  power  of  calling  thefc  affembHes  belonged  at 
firft  only  to  the  kings ;  but  upon  the  cftablilhment  of 
the  democracy,  the  fame  privilege  was  allowed  to  moft 
of  the  chief  magiftxates,  and  fometimes  to  the  pon- 
tiilces. 

The  perfons  who  had  the  liberty  of  voting-  here- 
were  luch  Roman  citizens  as  belonged  to  the  cuna;  j 
or  fuclr  as  actually  hved  in  the  city,  and  conformed 
to  the  culloms  and  lites  of  their  proper  curi»  ;  all 
thofe  being  excluded  who  dwelt  without,  the  bounds 
of  the  city,  retaining  the  ceremonies  of  their  own 
country,  though  they  had  been  honoured  with  the^Hj 
clvilatis,  or  admitted  free  citizens  of  Rome.  The 
place  where  the  curiae  met  was  the  comitium,  a  part  of 
the  forum  :  No  fet  time  was  appointed  for  the  hold- 
ing thefe,  or  any  other  of  the  comitia,  but  only  as 
bufinefs  required. 

The  people  being  met  together,  and  confirmed  by 
tlie  report  of  good  omens  from  the  augurs  (which  was 
neccfldry  in  all  the  alTemblies),  the  rogatio,  or  bufinefs 
to  be  propofed  to  them  was  publicly  read.  After 
this  (if  none  of  the  magilK-ates  interpofed),  upon 
the  order  of  him  that  prefided  in  the  comitia,  the 
people  divided  into  their  proper  curias,  and  coufulted 
of  the  matter  ;  and  then  the  curias  being  called  out, 
as  it  happened  by  lot,  gave  their  votes  man  by  man, 
in  ancient  times  viva  voce,  and  aftervvads  by  tablets  ; 
the  moft  votes  in  every  curia  going  for  the  voice  of  the 
whole  curia,  and  the  moft  curix  for  the  general  cou- 
fent  of  the  people. 

In  the  time  of  Cicero,  the  comitia  curiata  were  fo 
much  out  of  fafliion,  that  they  were  formed  only  by 
30  Lctors  reprefenting  the  30  cinis  ;  whence,  in  hii 
fecond  oration  againft  Rullus,  he  calls  them  comitia 
adumhrata. 

The  comitia  ccnturiata  were  inftituted  by  Ser\-ius 
Tiillius  ;  who,  obliging  every  one  to  give  a  true  ac- 
count of  what  he  was  worth,  according  to  thofe  ac- 
counts, divided  the  people  into  lix  ranks  or  clafles, 
which  he  fubdivided  into  193  centuries.  The  firft 
claffis,  containing  the  equites  and  richeft  citizens, 
confifted  of  g'i  centuries.  The  fecond,  taking  in  the 
tradefmen  and  mechanics,  confifted  of  22  centuries. 
The  third,  20.  The  fourth,  22.  The  fifth,  30. 
The  fixth,  filled  up  with  the  poorer  fort,  but  one 
century  :  and  this  though  it  had  the  fame  name  with 
the  reft,  yet  was  feldom  regarded,  or  allowed  any 
power  in  public  matters.  Hence  it  is  a  common  thing  - 
with  the  Roman  authors,  when  they  fpeak  of  the  clafles, 
to  reckon  no  more  than  five,  the  fixtli  not  being 
worth  their  notice.  This  laft  clafiis  or  order  was  di- 
vided. 
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Comitia.  vided  into  two  parts  or  orders  ;  the  proletarii  and  the 
'  *  '  '  cafiis  cenfi.  Tbe  former,  as  their  name  implies,  were 
detigneJ  piirclr  to  flock  the  republic  with  men,  fince 
thev  could  fiipply  it  with  fo  little  money ;  and  the 
latter,  who  paid'  t!;e  loweft  tax  of  all,  were  rather 
counted  and  marihalled  by  their  heads  than  by  their 
eftates. 

Perfons  of  the  Crft  rank,  by  reafon  of  their  pre-emi- 
nence, had  the  name  of  clajjici ;  whence  came  the  name 
of  chjfici  au&ores  for  the  mod  approved  ^Titers.      All 
Tithers,  of  what  claffis  foever,   were  faid  to   be  infra 
dajfem.     The  arferably  of  the  people  by  centuries  was 
held  for  the  elsfting  of  confuls,  ceafors,  and  prxtors  ; 
•as  alfo  for  the  judging  of  perfons  accufed  of  what  they 
Tcalied  ci'mcn  pcrduMonh,  or   aftions   by  which   the 
party  had  Ihowed  himfelf  an  enemy  to  the  ftate,   and 
for  the  confirmation  of  all  fuch  laws  as  were  propofed 
by  the  chief  magiftrates,  who  had  the  privilege  of  cal- 
ling thefe  aiTembhes. 
♦  The  place  apponnted  for  their  meeting  was  the  cam- 

■fus  martins  ;  becaufe  in  the  primitiTe  times  of  the  com- 
monwealth, when  they  were  under  continual  appre- 
henfions  of  enemies,  the  people,  to  prevent  any  lad- 
den  affault,»went  armed,  in  martial  order,  to  hold  thefe 
aflembhes  ;  and  were  for  that  reafon  forbidden  by  the 
laws  to  meet  in  the  city,  becaufe  an  army  was  upon 
no  account  to  be  marfhalled  within  the  walls ;  yet,  in 
later  ages,  it  was  thought  fufficient  to  place  a  body 
of  foldiers  as  a  guard  in  the  janiculum,  where  an  im- 
perial ftandard  was  erecled,  the  taking  down  of  which 
denoted  the  conclufion  of  the  comitia. 

Though  the  time  of  holding  thefe  comitia  for  other 
matters  was  undetermined  ;  yet  the  magiftrates,  after 
the  year  of  the  city  601,  when  they  began  to  enter 
on  their  place,  on  the  kalends  of  January,  were  con- 
ftantly  dcfigned  about  the  end  of  July  and  the  begin- 
ning of  Auguft. 

All  the  time  between  their  eleftion  and  confirmation 
they  continued  as  private  perfons,  that  irquifition 
might  be  made  into  the  eleftion,  and  the  other  candi- 
dates might  have  time  to  enter  objeftions,  if  they  met 
■with  anyfufpicion  of  unfair  dealing.  Yet,  at  the  election 
of  the  cenfors,  this  cuftom  did  not  hold  ;  but  as  foon 
as  they  were  elected,  they  were  immediately  invefted 
with  the  honour. 

By  the  inftitution  of  thefe  comitia,  Servius  Tullius 
fecretly  conveyed  the  whole  of  the  power  from  the 
commons  ;  for  the  centuries  of  tjie  firft  and  richeft 
clafs  being  called  out  firft,  who  were  three  more  in 
number  than  all  the  reft  put  together,  if  they  all  a- 
grced,  as  generally  they  did,  the  bufinefs  was  already 
decided,  and  the  other  cldiTes  were  needlefs  and  infig- 
nificant.  However,  the  three  laft  fcarce  ever  came 
to  vote. 

Tlie  commons,  in  the  time  of  the  free  ftate,  to  re- 
medy this  difadvantage,  obtained,  that  before  they 
proceeded  to  voting  any  matter  at  thefe  comitia,  that 
ccntur)-  fhould  give  their  fuffrages  fnft  upon  whom  it 
fell  by  lot,  \nth  the  name  of  cent  aria  prerogaliva  ;  the 
reft  beingr  to  follow  accordinjj  to  the  order  of  their 
clafles.  After  the  conftitution  of  the  35  tribes  into 
which  the  clafles  and  their  centuries  were  divided,  in 
the  firft  place,  the  tribes  caft  lots  which  fiioidd  be  the 
^prerogative  tribe  ;  and  then  the  centuries  of  the  tribes 
ior  the  honour  of  being  a  prerogative  century.     All 


the  other  tribes  and  centuries  had   the  appellation  of  Comitljbt 
jure  vocals,  becaufe  they  were  called  out  according  10  ''~~v- 
their  proper  places. 

The  prerogative  century  being  chofen  by  lot,  the 
chief  magiftrate,  fitting  in  a  tent  in  the  middle  of  the 
campus  martins,  ordered  that  century  to  come  out  and 
give  their  voices  ;  upon  which  they  prefently  feparateJ 
from  the  reft  of  the  multitude,  and  came  into  an  inclo- 
fed  apartment,  which  they  termed  ycj^/a,  or  oviliu,  p?.f- 
fing  over  i\\e ponies  or  narrow  boards  laid  there  for  the 
occafion ;  on  which  account,  de pontilus  dfjici  fignifies  to 
be  denied  the  privilege  of  voting,  and  perfons  thus  deak 
with  are  called  depontani. 

At  the  higher  end  of  the  pontes  ftood  the  dlribitores 
(a  fort  of  under  officers  fo  called  from  their  marftial- 
lin-  the  people),  and  delivered  to  ever)-  man,  in  the 
eleclion  of  magiftrates  as  many  tablets  as  there  appear- 
ed candidates,  one  of  whofe  names  was  written  upon 
every  tablet.  A  proper  number  of  great  chefts  were 
fet  ready  in  the  frpt a,  and  every  body  threw  in  which 
tablet  he  pleafed. 

By  the  chefts  were  placed  fome  of  the  public  fer- 
vants,  who  taking  out  the  tablets  of  every  century, 
for  eveiy  tablet,  made  a  prick  or  a  point  in  another 
tablet  which  they  kept  by  them.  Thus,  the  bufinefs 
being  decided  by  moft  points,  gave  occafion  to  the 
phrafe  omne  ttdit  pundum,  and  the  like. 

The  fame  method  was  obferved  in  the  jufticiary  pro- 
cefs  at  thefe  comitia,  and  in  the  confirmation  of  laws  ; 
except  that,  in  both  thefe  cafes,  only  two  tablets  were 
offered  to  every  perfon  ;  on  one  of  which  wa  WTitten 
U.  R.  and  on  tlieothcrA,  in  capital  letters;  the  two 
firft  ftanding  for  vti  rogas,  "  be  it  as  you  defire,"  rela- 
ting to  the  magiftrate  who  propofed  the  queftion  ;  and 
the  laft  for  antiquo,  or  "  I  forbid  it." 

It  is  remarkable,  that  though  in  the  eleftion  of  ma- 
giftrates, and  in  the  ratification  of  laws,  the  votes  of 
that  century-,  whofe  tablets  were  equally  divided,  fig- 
nitied  nothing  ;  yet  in  trials  of  life  and  death,  if  the 
tablets  pro  and  con  were  the  fame  in  number,  the  perfon 
was  actually  acquitted. 

The  divifion  of  people  into  tribes  was  an  invention 
of  Romulus,  after  he  had  admitted  the  Sabines  into 
Rome  ;  and  though  he  conftituted  at  that  time  only 
three,  yet  as  the  ftate  incrcafed  in  power,  and  the 
city  in  number  of  inhabitants,  they  rofe  by  degrees  to 
35.  For  a  long  time  after  this  inftitution,  a  Irihe  fig- 
nified  no  more  than  fuch  a  fpace  of  ground  with  its  in- 
habitants. But  at  laft  the  matter  was  quite  altered, 
and  a  tribe  was  no  longer ^(irj-  urbis,  but  pars  ciiiitalis  ; 
not  a  quarter  of  the  city,  but  a  company  of  citizens 
living  where  they  pleafed.  This  change  was  chiefly 
occafioried  by  the  original  difference  between  the  tribes 
in  point  of  honour.  For  Romulus  having  committed 
all  fordid  and  mechanic  arts  to  the  care  of  ftrar.gers, 
(laves,  and  libertines  j  ar.d  refeived  the  more  honeft 
labour  of  agriculture  to  the  freemen  and  citizens,  who 
by  this  aftive  courfe  of  hfe  might  be  prepared  for 
martial  fervice  ;  the  tribus  rujlicx  were  for  this  rea- 
fon efteemed  more  honourable  than  the  tribus  uriante. 
And  now  all  perfons  being  dcfirous  of  getting  into  the 
more  creditable  divifion  ;  and  there  being  feveral  ways 
of  accomplifhing  their  wi{l;es,  as  by  adoption,  by  the 
power  of  cenfors,  or  the  hke  ;  that  ruftic  tribe  which 
had  the  moft  worthy  names  in  its  roll  had  the  prefe- 
rence 
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hringiiig-  themfcivcs  by  degrees  into  the  fame  tribe, 
gave  the  name  of  their  family  to  the  tribe  they  lio- 
noured  ;  wliereas  at  lirft  the  generality  of  the  tribes 
did  not  borrow  their  names  from  perfons  but  from 
places. 

The  firft  affi-mbi?  of  th.e  tribes  we  meet  with  is 
about  the  year  of  Rome  26 j;,  convened  by  Sp.  Sici- 
niiis,  tribune  of  the  commons,  upon  account  of  the  trial 
of  Coriolanas.  Soon  after,  the  tribunes  of  the  com- 
mons were  ordered  to  be  elected  here  ;  and  at  lad 
all  the  inferior  magiftrates,  and  the  collegiate  priefts. 
The  fame  comitia  fenced  for  the  enacling  of  laws  re- 
lating to  war  and  peace,  and  all  others  propofed  by 
the  tribunes  and  plebeian  officers,  though  they  had  not 
properly  the  name  of  Ifgetj  but  pUbifcild.  Tliey  were 
generally  convened  by  the  tribu:ies  of  tke  commons ; 
but  the  fame  privilege  was  allowed  to  ail  the  chief 
magiftrates.  T  hey  were  confined  to  no  place  ;  and 
therefore  fometiir.cs  we  find  them  Ifcld  in  the  comitiura  ; 
fometimes  in  the  campus  martius,  and  now  and  then 
in  the  capitol.  The  proceedings  were  in  moit  refpe&s 
anfwerable  to  ihofe  already  defcribed  in  the  accolunt 
of  the  other  coniitia,  and  therefore  need  not  be  infift- 
ed  on.  Only  we  may  farther  obferve  of  the  comitia 
in  general,  that  when  any  candidate  was  found  to  have 
rooft  tablets  for  a  magiftracy,  he  was  declared  to  be 
(lefyned  or  elected  by  the  prefident  01  the  •affemblv  { 
and  this  thev  termed  nnunciari  conj'ul,  pretor,  or  the 
like  ;  and  that  the  laft  fort  of  the  comitia  only  could 
be  held  without  the  confent  or  approbation  of  the 
fenate,  which  was  neceffary  to  the  convening  of  the 
other  two. 

COMITIALTS  MORBTs,  an  appellation  g^iven  to 
the  Epilepsv,  by  reafcn  the  comitia  of  ancient  Rome 
were  diflolved  if  any  perfon  in  the  affembly  happened 
to  be  taken  with  this  diftemper. 

COMITIUM,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  large  hall  in 
the  fonim,  where  the  Comitia  were  ordinarily  held. 

COMMA,  among  grammarians,  a  point  or  charac» 
ter  marked  thus  (,),  fcrving  to  denote  a  (hort  flop, 
and  to  divide  the  members  of  a  period.  Different  au- 
■  thors  define  and  ufe  it  differently.  According  to  F. 
Buffier,  the  comma  ferves  to  diftingui{h  the  members 
of  a  period,  in  each  of  which  is  a  verb  an'd  the  nomi- 
native cafe  of  the  verb  :  thus,  "  That  fo  many  people 
are  pleafed  with  trifles,  is  owing  to  a  weaknefs  of 
mind,  which  makes  thera  love  things  eafy  to  be  cora- 
prehended."  Befides  this,  the  comma  is  ufed  to  diftin- 
guifli,  in  the  fame  manner  of  a  period,  feveral  nouns- 
fubftantive,  or  nouns-adjeftive,  or  verbs  not  united  by 
a  conjundion  :  thus,  "  Virtue,  wit,  knowledge,  are 
the  chief  advantages  of  a  man  :"  or,  "  A  man  never 
becomes  learned  without  ftudying  conftantly,  methodi- 
cally, with  a  guft,  application,  &c."  If  thofe  words 
are  united  in  the  fame  phrafe  with  a  conjuntlion,  the 
comma  is  omitted  :  thus,  «  the  imagination  and  the 
JAjdgmcnt  do  not  always  agree." 

The  ingenious  author  of  the  traft  De  ratione  in- 
tfrpungemii,  printed  with  Voflius's  Element.  Rhetor. 
Lond.  1734,  lays  down  the  ufe  of  a  comma  to  be,  to 
diftinguifh  the  fimple  members  of  a  period  or  fentence; 
i.  e.  fuch  as  only  confift  of  one  fubjett,  and  one  defi- 
nite verb.     But  this  rule  does  not  go  throughout ;  the 
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fame  author  indaneing  many  particular  cafe^  not  vet 
included  herein,  where  yet  the  comma  is  advifable. 
See  Punctuation. 

It  is  a  general  rule  that  a  comma  ouglit  not  to  come 
between  a  nominative  and  a  verb,  or  a.i  adjeAive  and 
fubftaiitive,  when  thefe  arc  not  otherwife  disjoined  : 
thus,  in  the  fentence,  God  ruleth  •u/illi  infnile  w'ifdom,  a 
comma  between  God  and  ruklh,  or  between  infinite  and 
'U.'i/dom,  would  be  abfurd.  But  to  this  exceptions  may 
occur;  as  when  not  a  fingle  word,  but  a  fentence, 
happens  to  be  the  "nominative  :  thus,  in  the  example 
firil  above  given,  where  the  fentence  thai  fa  many  peo- 
ple are  pleafed  -with  triflei,  forms  the  nominative  to  the 
verb  is,  a  comma  at  trifles  is  proper,  both  for  the  fake 
of  perfpicuity,  and  as  coinciding  with  a  llight  natural 
paufe. 

QofiMAf'in  Miijie.  See  Intep.tal. 
COMMANDINUS,  Frederic,  born  at  Urbino  in 
Italy,  and  defcended  from  a  very  noble  family,  in  the 
16th  century.  To  a  vaft  /kill  in  the  mathematics,  he 
had  added  a  great  knowledge  in  the  Greek  tongue,  by 
which  he  was  well  qualified  to  tranflate  the  Greek 
mathematicians  into  Latin  :  accordingly  he  traiifla- 
ted  and  pubiithed  feveral,  which  no  writer  till  then 
had  attempted ;  as  Archimedes,  Apollonius,  Euclid, 
&c, 

COMMAND RY,  a  kind  of  benefice  or  fixed  reve- 
nue belonging  to  a  military  order,  and  conferred  on 
ancient  knights  who  had  done  conliderable  fervices  to 
the  order-. 

There  are  ftriv^  or  regular  commandries,  obtain- 
ed in  order,  and  by  merit ;  there  are  others  of  grace 
and  favour,  conferred  at  the  pleafure  of  the  grand 
mailer  5  there  are  alfo  commandries  for  the  religious 
in  the  orders  of  St  Bernard  and  St  Anthony.  The 
kings  of  France  have  converted  feveral  of  the  hof- 
pitals  for  lepers  into  conmiandries  of  the  order  of  St 
Lazarus. 

The  commandries  of  Malta  are  of  different  kinds  ; 
for  as  the  order  confifts  of  knights,  chaplains,  and  bro- 
thers fervitors,  there  are  peculiar  commandries  or  re- 
venues attached  to  each.  The  knight  to  whom  one 
of  thefe  benefices  or  commandries  is  given  is  called 
commander,  which  agrees  pretty  nearly  with  the 
praspofitus  fet  over  the  monks  in  places  at  a  diftance 
from  the  monaftery,  whofe  adminiftration  was  c.Jled 
obedieritia ;  becaufe  depending  entirely  upon  the  ab- 
bot who  gave  him  his  commilGon.  Thus  it  is  with 
the  fimple  commanders  of  Malta,  who  are  rather  far- 
mers of  the  order  than  beneficiaries  ;  paying  a  certain 
tribute  or  rent,  called  re/ponjio,  to  the  common  trea- 
fury  of  tlie  order. 

COMMELINA.  See  Botany  Index. 
COMMEMORATION,  in  a  general  fenfe,the  re- 
membrance of  any  perfon  or  thing,  or  the  doing  any 
thing  to  the  honour  of  a  perfon's  memor)',  or  in  re- 
membrance of  any  pall  event.  Thus,  the  cucharift  is 
a  commemoration  of  the  fufferingsof  Jefus  Chrift. 

COMMEND  AM,  in  the  ecclefiaftical  laiv,  the  trull 
or  adminiftration  of  tlie  revenues  of  a  benefice,  given 
either  to  a  layman,  to  hold  by  way  of  depoCtum  for 
fix  months,  in  order  to  repairs,  &c.  or  to  an  ecclcfiaf- 
tic  or  beneficed  perfon,  to  perform  the  paftoral  dutie» 
thereof,  till  once  tlie  benefice  is  provided  with  a  regu- 
lar ineumbenf. 
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Ancioinly  the  ndminiftration  of  vacant  bifhopiics 
belonged  to  the  Heareft  neighbouring  bilhop  ;  which  is 
ftill  pracliied  between  tlie  arclibiftiopric  of  Lyons  and 
the  bifhopric  of  Autun  :  on  this  account  they  were 
called  commendalory  bl/hops. 

This  ciiftom  appears  to  be  very  ancient.  St  Atha- 
nafius  fays  of  himfelf,  according  to  Nicephorus,  that 
there  had  been  given  him  /'«  commendam,  i.  e.  in  ad- 
miniftration,  another  church  befides  that  of  Alexan- 
dria whereof  he  was  flated  biftiop. 

The  care  of  churches,  it  feems,  which  had  no  pa- 
;ftor,  was  committed  to  a  bilhop,  till  they  were  provi- 
ded with  an  ordinary  :  the  regifter  of  Pope  Gregoiy  I. 
is  full  of  thcfe  commiiTions,  or  commendams,  granted 
during  the  abfence  or  ficknefs  of  a  bifhop,  or  the  va- 
cancy of  the  fee. 

Some  fay,  that  Pope  Leo  IV.  firft  eftablilhed  the 
modern  commendams,  in  favour  of  ecclefiaftics  who  had 
been  expelled  their  benefices  by  the  Saracens  ;  to  whom 
the  adminiftration  of  the  vacant  churches  was  commit- 
ted for  a  time,  in  expeftation  of  their  being  reitmed  ; 
though  St  Gregory  is  faid  to  have  ufed  the  fame  while 
the  Lombards  dcfolated  Italy. 

In  a  little  time  the  prafticeof  commendams  was  ex- 
ceedingly abufed  ;  and  the  revenues  of  monafteries  gi- 
ven to  laymen  for  their  fubfiftence.  The  bifliops  alfo 
procured  feveral  benefices,  or  even  biflioprics,  in  com- 
menilam,  which  ferved  as  a  pretext  for  holding  them  all 
■without  dircftly  violating  the  canons.  Part  of  the 
abnfe  has  been  retrenched  ;  but  the  ufe  of  commerviams 
is  ftill  retained  as  an  expedient  to  takeoff  the  incompa- 
tibility of  the  perfon  by  the  nature  of  the  benefice. 

When  a  parfon  is  made  biihop,  his  parfonage  be- 
comes vacant  ;  but  if  the  kinggiv«  him  power  he  may 
ilill  hold  it  in  commendnm. 

COMMEND ATUS,  one  who  lives  under  the  pro- 
teftion  of  a  great  man.  C'lmmendait  homines,  were 
perfons  who,   by  voluntary  homage,  put   themfelves 


under  the  proteftion  of  any  fuperior  lord  :  for  ancient 
homage  \v-as  either  predial,  due  for  fome  tenure  ;  or 
Jierjumd,  which  'vas  by  compullion,  as  a  fign  of  nccef- 
fary  fubjeftion  ;  or  voluntary,  with  a  dehre  of  protec- 
tion ;  and  thole  who,  by  voluntary  homage,  put  them- 
fflves  under  the  proteAion  of  any  man  of  power,  were 
fometimes  called  homines  ejus  commendati,  as  often  oc- 
curs in  Doomfday.  Commendati  dimidii  were  thofe  who 
depended  on  two  feveral  lords,  and  paid  one  half  of 
their  homage  to  each  ;  and  fuh-commendali  were  like 
under-tenants  under  the  com.mand  of  perfons  that  were 
themfelves  under  the  command  of  fome  fuperior  lord  : 
alfo  there  were  dimidii  fub-commendnti,  who  bore  a  dou- 
ble relation  to  fuch  depending  lords.  This  phrafe 
feems  to  be  ftill  in  ufe  in  the  ufual  compliment,  "  Com- 
mend me  to  fuch  a  friend,''  &c.  which  is  to  let  him 
know,  "  I  am  his  humble  fervant." 

COMMENSURABLE,  among  geometricians,  an 
appellation  given  to  fuch  quantities  as  are  meafured  by 
one  and  the  fame  common  meafnre. 

CohiMENSuRABLE  t^umhers,  whether  integers  or  frac- 
tions, are  fuch  as  can  be  mealured  or  divided  by  fome 
other  number  without  any  remainder  ;  fuch  are  i  2  and 
18,  as  being  meafured  by  6  and  3. 

CoMMENsuRABLf.  in  Poiver,  is  faid  of  right  lines, 
when  their  fquares  are  meafured  by  one  and  the  fame 
fpace  or  fuperfices. 

Commensurable  Surds,  thofe  that  being  reduced  to 
their  leall  terms,  become  true  figurative  quantities  of 
their  kind  ;  and  are  therefore  as  a  rational  quantity  to 
a  rational  one. 

COMMENTARY,  orCoMMENi-.in  matters  of  h- 
terature,  an  illuftration  of  the  difficult  or  obicure  paf- 
fages  of  an  author. 

Commentary,  or  Commentaries,  likewife  denotes  a 
kind  of  hillory,  or  memoirs  of  certain  tranfaftions, 
wherein  the  author  had  a  confiderable  hand  :  fuch  are 
tl>e  Commentaries  of  Csiar. 


Commen- 

furable. 
Commen- 
tary. 


COMMERCE, 


I 


S  an  operation  by  which  the  wealth,  or  work,  either 
of  individuals  or  of  focieties,  may  be  exchanged 
by  a  fet  of  men  called  merchants,  for  an  equivalent,  pro- 
per for  fupplying  every  want,  without  any  interruption 
to  indufby,  or  any  chock  upon  confumption. 

Chap.  I.    History  c/Commerce. 

§  I .  General  Hijiory, 

It  is  a  point  as  yet  undecided  by  the  learned,  to 
what  nation  the  invention  and  firft  life  of  commerce 
belonged  ;  fome  attribute  it  to  one  people,  fome  to 
another,  for  reafons  that  are  too  long  to  be  difcuffed 
here.  But  it  feems  moft.  probable  that  the  inhabitants 
of  Arabia  were  thofe  that  firft  made  long  voyages. 
It  muft  be  allowed,  that  no  counti-y  was  fo  happily 
fitujted  for  this  purpofe  as  that  which  they  inhabited, 
being  a  pcninfula  walhed  on  three  fides  by  three  fa- 
aious  feas,  the  Arabian,  Indian,  and  Perfian.  It  is 
»lfc  certain,  that  it  was  very  early  inhabited ;  and  the 


firft  notice  we  have  of  any  confiderable  trade  refers 
it  to  the  Ifltmaehtes,  who  were  fettled  in  the  hither 
part  of  Arabia.  To  them  Jofeph  was  fold  by  his 
brethren,  when  they  were  going  down  with  their  car 
mels  to  Egypt  with  fpicery,  balm,  and'  myrrh.  It 
may  feem  ftrange  to  infer  from  hence,  that  commerce 
was  already  praclifed  by  this  nation,  fince  mention  is 
here  made  of  camels,  or  a  caravan,  which  certainly 
implies  an  inland  trade  :  and  it  muft  be  likewife  al- 
lowed, that  balm  and  myrrh  were  the  commodities  of 
their  countiy.  But  whence  had  they  the  tpiceiy  ?  Or 
how  came  Arabia  to  be  fo  famous  in  ancient  times  for 
fpices  ?  Or  whence  proceeded  that  miftake  of  many 
great  authors  of  antiquity,  that  fpices  aflually  gre«r 
there  ?  Moft  certainly,  beeanfe  thefe  people  dealt  in 
them  ;  and  that  they  dealt  in  them  the  firft  of  any 
nation  that  we  know  of,  appears  from  this  very  in- 
ftance.  Strabo  and  many  other  good  authors  affure 
us,  that  in  fucceeding  tim"S  they  were  very  great 
traders  :  they  tell  us  particularly  what  ports  they  had  ; 
what  prodigious   magazines  they  kept  of  the  richeli 

Xinds 
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Hiftnry,    kiiiJs  of  goods;  what  wonderful  wenltli  ihcy  osLtaincd ) 
~*"~v  ill  wluit  jnodigious  magnificence  tlity  lived,  and  into 

\v  hat  exccffes  they  fell  in  icfpeil  to  their  cxpcnces  for 
carving,  huiljing,  and  fiatues.  All  this  Hiows  that 
they  were  very  great  traders  ;  and  it  alto  flio-.vs,  that 
they  traded  to  the  Eaft  Indies  ;  for  from  thence  only 
ihty  could  have  their  fpices,  their  rich  gnms,  their 
fweet-fcented  woods,  and  their  ivory,  all  which  it  is 
txprefsjy  faid  they  had  in  the  greateft  abinidaiicc. 
Tills  therefore  proves,  that  they  hr.d  an  extenfive  and 
flounfting  commerce  ;  and  that  they  had  it  earlier 
than  a.iy  other  nation,  fecms  evident  from  their  deal- 
ing at  that  time  in  fpices.  Befides,  there  is  much  lefs 
dilliciilty  in  fuppofmg  that  they  firil  difcovered  the 
route  to  the  Indies,  than  if  we  afcribe  that  difcovery 
to  any  other  nation  ;  for  in  the  firil  place  they  lay 
neareit,  and  in  the  next  they  lay  moil  conveniently  ; 
to  which  wc  may  add,  thirdly,  that  as  the  iituation 
of  their  country  naturally  inclined  them  to  navigation, 
fo  by  the  help  of  the  monfoons  they  might  make  regu- 
lar voyages  to  and  from  the  Indies  with  great  facility; 
nor  is  it  at  all  unlikely  that  this  difcovt^ry  might  be  at 
til  11  owing  to  chance,  and  to  fome  of  their  vcilels  be- 
ing blown  by  a  llrong  gale  to  the  oppofite  coalt,  from 
wiieuoe  they  might  take  the  courage  to  return,  hy  ob- 
ierving  the  regularity  of  the  winds  at  certain  feafons. 
All  tliefe  reafons  taken  together  feem  to  favour  this 
spinion,  that  commerce  llourifhed  firll  among  them  ; 
and  as  to  its  conlequences  in  making  them  rich  and 
happy,  there  is  no  diipute  about  them. 

We  find  in  the  records  of  antiquity  no  nation  cele- 
brated more  early  for  carrying  all  arts  to  perfeftion 
than  the  inhabitants  of  Egypt ;  and  it  is  certain  alfo, 
that  no  art  was  there  cultivated  more  early,  with 
mure  affiduity,  or  with  greater  fucctfs,  than  trade. 
It  appears  from  the  foregoing  inllancc,  tiiat  the  richeft: 
commodities  were  carried  there  by  land;  and  it  is  no 
lefs  certain,  that  the  moft  valuable  manufa&ures  were 
invented  and  brought  to  perfeftion  there  many  ages 
before  they  were  th^uglit  of  in  other  countries;  for, 
as  the  learned  Dr  "Warburton  very  jullly  obferves,  at 
the  time  that  Joleph  came  into  Egypt,  the  people 
were  not  only  pofTefled  of  all  the  conveniences  of 
life,  but  were  remarkable  alfo  for  their  magnificence, 
their  politenefs,  and  even  fci-  their  luxury  ;  which  ar- 
gues, that  traffic  had  been  of  long  itaiiding  amongfl. 
them.  To  fay  the  truth,  the  great  advantages  deri- 
ved from  their  country's  lying  along  the  Red  Sea,  and 
the  many  benefits  that  accrued  to  them  from  the  Nile, 
which  tiiey  very  emphatically  called  The  River,  or  T/je 
Hhier  of  Lgypt,  and  of  which  they  knew  how  to  make 
all  the  iifes  tliat  can  be  imagined,  gave  them  an  op- 
portunity of  carrying  their  inland  trade  not  only  to  a 
greater  height  than  in  any  country  at  tlial  time,  but 
even  higlicr  than  it  has  been  canicd  anywhere,  Chi- 
na only  excepted  ;  and  fome  peojile  have  thought  it 
no  trivial  argument  to  prove  the  defcent  of  the  Chi- 
iielc  from  the  Egyptians,  that  they  have  exactly  the 
lame  lort  of  genius,  and  with  wonderful  indulhy  and 
care  have  drawn  fo  many  cuts  and  canals,  that  their 
country  is  almoft  in  every  part  of  it  navigable.  It 
was  by  fuch  methods,  by  a  wife  and  well-regulated 
government,  and  by  promoting  a  fpirit  of  induftry 
amongll  the  people,  that  the  ancient  Egyptians  be- 
tainc  Jo  numerous,  fo   ricli,   lo  poweiful ;    and   that 
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their  country,  for  large  cities,  magnificent  llrne!l'tre?, 
and  perpetual  abundance,  became  tlie  ^lory  and  won- 
der of  the  old  world. 

The  Phoenicians,  though  they  poireffed  onlv  a  nar- 
row flip  of  the  coaft  of  Alii,  and  were  furroiinded  1.  y 
nations  fo  powerftd  and  fo  warlike  that  they  were 
never  able  to  extend  themfelves  on  that  fide,  became 
famous,  by  creeling  the  firil  naval  power  that  make* 
any  figure  in  hillory,  and  for  the  raifing  of  which  they 
took  the  mod  prudent  and  effeiflual  meafurcs.  In  or- 
der to  this,  they  not  only  availed  themfelves  of  all  the 
creeks,  harbours,  and  ports,  which  nature  had  bellow- 
ed very  liberally  on  their  narrow  territory,  but  im- 
proved them  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  they  were  no  lefs 
remarkable  for  their  ilrength  than  confiderable  for 
their  conveniency  ;  and  fo  attentive  were  they  to 
whatever  might  contribute  to  the  increafe  of  their 
power,  that  they  were  not  more  admired  for  the  valt 
advantages  they  derived  from  their  commerce,  than 
they  were  formidable  hy  their  fleets  and  armies. 
They  were  likewife  celebrated  by  antiquity  as  the  in- 
ventors of  arithmetic  and  aftronomy  ;  and  in  the  lad 
mentioned  fcience  they  mull  have  been  very  confider- 
able proficients,  fince  they  had  the  courage  to  under- 
take long  voyages  at  a  time  when  no  other  nation 
(the  Arabians  and  Egvptians  excepted)  durft  vesture 
farther  than  their  own  coalls.  By  thefe  arts  Tyre 
and  Sidon  became  the  moil  famous  marts  in  the  uni- 
verfe,  and  were  reforted  to  by  all  their  neighbours, 
and  even  by  people  at  a  confiderable  dillance,  as  the 
great  ftorehoufes  of  the  world.  We  learn  from  the 
Scriptures  how  advantageous  their  friendfhip  and  al- 
liance became  to  the  two  great  kings  of  Ifrael,  David 
and  Solomon  ;  and  we  fee,  by  the  application  of  the 
latter  for  architeAs  and  artiils  to  Hiram  king  of  Tyre, 
to  what  a  prodigious  height  they  had  carried  nianu- 
faftures  of  every  kind. 

It  is  very  certain  that  Solomon  made  i;fe  of  their 
affiilance  in  equipping  his  fleets  at  Elath  and  Ezionge- 
ber ;  and  it  is  very  probable  that  thcv  put  him  upon 
acquiring  thofe  ports,  and  gave  him  iJ.e  firll  hints  of 
the  amazing  advantages  that  might  be  derived  from 
the  pofreflion  of  them,  and  from  the  commcrfce  he 
might  from  thence  be  able  to  carry  on.  Thefe  ports 
were  moil  coramodioufly  fituated  on  the  Arabian 
gulf;  and  from  thence  his  veifcls,  manned  chiefly  by 
Phoenicians,  failed  to  Ophir  and  Tharfis,  wherever 
thofe  places  were.  Some  writers  will  needs  have 
them  to  be  Mexico  and  Peru,  which  is  certainly  a 
wild  and  extravagant  luppofition  ;  others  believe  that 
we  arc  to  look  for  Ophir  on  the  coail  of  Africa, 
and  Tharfis  in  Spain  ;  but  tlie  moll  probable  opinion 
is,  that  th.^y  were  both  feated  in  the  Eall  Indies. 
By  this  adventurous  navigatiun,  he  bi-ouj^ht  into  his 
country  ciiriofities  not  only  unfeen,  but  unliearJ  of  be- 
fore, and  riches  in  fuch  abundance,  that,  as  the  Scrip- 
ture finely  expreffes  it,  "  He  made  filver  in  Jerufalem, 
as  Hones,  and  cedar-trees  as  fycamores  that  grow  in  the 
plains."  The  metaphor  is  very  bold  and  emphaticai; 
but  when  we  confider  that  it  is  recorded  in  this  Hi- 
ilory,  that  the  return  of  one  voyage  only  to  Ophir 
produced  4^0  talents  of  gold,  which  makes  ;i,,^i8 
pounds  of  cur  Troy  weight,  about  2,-(.');?,74^1.  fterling, 
we  cannot  doubt  of  the  iininenfe  profit  that  accrued  from 
this  commerce.  It  is  alfo  obfervabL-  that  the  queen  of 
O  q  2  Sheba, 
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Sheba,  or  Saba,  which  lies  in  that  part  of  Arabia  be- 
'  fore  mentioned,  Airprifed  at  the  reports  that  were  fpread 
of  the  magnificence  of  tliis  prince,  mad?  a  journey  to 
his  court  on  purpofe  to  fatisfy  herfelf,  whether  fame  had 
not  exaggerated  the  faft  ;  and  from  the  prcfents  fhe 
made  him  of  I  20  talents  of  gold  (656,642!. ),  of  fpices 
in  great  abundance,  and  precious  ftones,  we  may  dif- 
cern  the  ti-uc  reafon  of  her  curiofity,  which  proceeded 
from  an  opinion  that  no  country  could  be  fo  rich  as  her 
own.  And  there  is  another  circumftance  very  remark- 
able, and  which  feems  ftrongly  to  fortify  what  we  have 
advanced  in  the  beginning  of  this  fidlion ;  it  is  added, 
"  neither  were  there  any  fuch  fpices  as  the  queen  of 
Sheba  gave  to  King  Solomon  ,'"  which  feems  to  inti- 
mate, that  the  Arabians  had  penetrated  farther  into 
the  Indies  than  even  the  fleets  of  this  famous  prince, 
and  brought  from  thence  other  fpices  (perhaps  nut- 
megs and  cloves)  than  had  ever  been  feen  before.  It 
was  by  his  wifdom,  and  by  his  fteady  application  to 
the  arts  of  peace,  all  of  which  mutually  fupport  each 
other,  as  they  are  all  driven  on  by  the  wheel  of  com- 
merce, which  fupphes  every  want,  and  converts  every 
fuperfluity  into  merchandife,  that  this  monarch  raifed 
his  fubjefts  to  a  condition  much  fuperior  to  that  of' 
any  of  their  neighbours,  and  rendered  the  land  of  If- 
rael,  while  he  governed  it,  the  glory  and  wonder  of 
the  Eaft.  He  made  great  acquifitions  without  making 
wars ;  and  his  fucceflbr,  by  making  wars,  loft  thofe 
acquifitions.  It  was  his  policy  to  keep  all  his  people 
employed  ;  and,  by  employing  them,  he  provided 
equally  for  the  extenfion  of  their  happinefs,  and  his 
own  power  ;  but  the  following  kings  purfued  other 
meafures,  and  other  confequences  attended  them. 
The  trade  of  Judea  funk  almoft  as  fuddenly  as  it  rofe, 
and  in  procefs  of  time  they  loil  thofe  ports  on  the 
Red  Sea,  upon  which  their  Indian  commerce  depend- 
ed. 

The  whole  trade  of  the  univerfe  became  then,  as 
it  were,  the  patrimony  of  the  Phcenicians  and  the 
Egyptians.  The  latter  monopolized  that  of  the  In- 
dies, and,  together  with  her  corn  and  manufaftures, 
brought  fuch  a  prodigious  balance  of  wealth  continu- 
ally into  the  country,  as  enabled  the  ancient  monarchs 
of  Egypt  to  compafs  all  thofe  memorable  works  that 
in  fpite  of  time  and  barbarous  conquerors  remain  the 
monuments  of  their  wifdom  and  power,  and  are  like 
to  remain  fo  as  long  as  the  world  fubfifts.  The  Phoe- 
nicians drew  from  Egypt  a  great  part  of  thofe  rich 
commodities  and  valuable  manufaftures  which  they 
exported  into  all  the  countries  between  their  own  and 
the  Mediterranean  fea  ;  they  drew  likewife  a  vaft  re- 
fort  to  their  own  cities,  even  from  countiies  at  a 
great  diftance  ;  and  we  need  only  look  into  the  pro- 
phets Ifaiah  and  Ezekiel  in  order  to  be  convinced  that 
thefe  governments,  founded  on  trade,  were  infinitely 
more  glorious  and  more  ftable  than  thofe  that  were 
erecied  by  force.  AU  this  we  find  likewife  confirmed 
by  profane  hiftnries  ;  and  by  comparing  thefe,  it  is 
evident,  that  the  induftry  of  the  inhabitants  of  this 
fmall  country  triumphed  over  all  obftacles,  procured 
the  greateft  plenty  in  a  barren  foil,  and  immenfe 
riches,  where,  without  induflry,  there  muft;  have  been 
the  greateft  indigence.  It  is  true,  that  Old  Tyre  was 
dcftroyed  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  but  not  till  file  had 
flourifhcd  for  ages ;  and  even  then  flic  fell  with  dig- 
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nity,  and  after  a  refiftance  that  ruined  the  army  of  Hiftory.. 
the  great  conqueror  of  Afia.  Out  of  the  afhes  of'  v"~~ 
this  proud  city  the  great  fpirit  of  its  inhabitants  pro- 
duced a  phcenix,  little,  if  at  aii,  inferior  in  beauty  to 
its  parent.  New  Tyre  was  fituated  on  an  ifiand;  and 
though  her  bound.",  were  very  narrow,  yet  file  became 
quickly  the  miftrefs  of  the  fca,  and  held  that'fupreme 
dominion  till  fabduea  by  Alexander  the  Great,  whon* 
no  power  could  refill.  The  ftruggle  file  made,  how- 
ever, though  unfuccefbful,  was  great,  and  very  much 
to  the  honour  of  her  inhabitants  :  it  muft  be  owned, 
that  the  Greek  hero  found  it  more  difficult  to  mafter 
this  fingle  place,  than  to  overcome  the  whole  power  of 
Perfia. 

The  views  of  the  Macedonian  prince  were  beyond 
comparifon  more  extenfive  than  his  conquefts ;  and 
whoever  conliders  Alexander's  plan  of  power,  and 
enters  into  it  thoroughly,  v.ill  think  him  more  a  poli- 
tician than  he  was  a  conqueror.  He  framed  in  his 
ov.  11  mind  an  idea  of  univerfal  monarchy,  which  it 
was  indeed  impoffible  to  accomplidi ;  but  the  very  no- 
tian  of  it  does  him  far  greater  honour  than  all  his  vic- 
tories. He  thought  of  placing  his  capital  in  Arabia  ; 
and  of  difpofing  things  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  have 
commanded  the  moft  remote  parts  of  the  Indies,  at 
the  fame  time  that  he  maintained  a  connexion  with 
the  moft  dirtant  countries  in  Em-ope.  He  was  for 
making  ufe  of  force  to  acquire,  but  he  very  well 
knew,  that  commerce  only  could  preferve,  an  empire, 
that  was  to  have  no  other  limits  than  thofe  ivhich  na- 
ture had  affignf  d  the  world.  He  defired  to  be  mafter 
of  all ;  but  at  the  fame  time  he  was  willing  to  be  a 
wife  and  gracious  mafter,  and  to  place  his  happinefs 
in  that  of  his  people,  or  rather  in  making  all  the  na- 
tions of  the  earth  but  one  people.  A  vaft,  an  extra- 
vagant, an  impradlicable  fcheme  it  was,  of  which  he 
lived  not  long  enough  to  draw  the  outlines  ;  but  the 
fample  he  left  in  his  new  city  of  Alexandria  fufEciently 
Ihows  how  juft  and  how  correft  his  notions  were,  and 
how  true  a  judgment  he  had  formed  of  what  might 
be  effefted  by  thofe  methods  upon  which  he  depended. 
That  city,  which  he  might  be  faid  to  dcfign  with  his 
own  hand,  and  which  was  built,  as  it  were,  under  his 
eye,  became  in  fucceeding  times  all  that  he  expefted, 
the  glory  of  Egypt,  and  the  centre  of  commerce  for 
feveral  ages. 

While  Tyre  was  in  the  height  of  her  glory,  and  had 
no  rival  in  the  empire  of  the  fea,  (he  founded  her 
noble  colony  of  Carth:ige  on  the  coaft  of  Africa.  The 
fituation  of  the  city  was  cver)'where  admirable,  whe- 
ther confidered  iu  the  light  of  a  capital,  of  a  ftrong 
fortrefs,  or  of  a  commodious  port.  It  was  equally 
diftaiit  from  all  the  extremities  of  the  Mediterranean 
fea,  had  a  very  fine  country  behind  it,  and  was  not  in 
the  neighboufhood  of  any  power  capable  of  rcilraining 
its  commerce  or  its  growth.  It  is  almoft  inexpreffible 
how  foon  its  inhabitants  became  not  only  numerous 
and  V.  ealthy,  but  potent  and  formidable.  By  degrees 
they  extended  themfclves  on  all  fides,  conquered  the 
beft  part  of  Spain,  and  erefted  there  a  new  Carthage  ; 
the  iflands  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  or  at  leaft  the 
beft  part  of  them,  fubmitted  hkewife  to  their  yoke. 
Their  con.qnefts,  hcvevor,  were  inconfiderable  in  ex- 
tent, when  compared  with  their  navigation.  On  one 
fide  they  ftretched  as  far  weftward  as  Britain  ;   and 
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Hlftory.  the  Scilly  iflands,  which  are  now  fo  inconfiderable, 
^~"~v^— '  xvcrc  to  them  an  Indies,  the  route  to  which  they  ufed 
tlie  uimoil  induftry  to  conceal.  On  the  other  hand, 
thcv  difcovered  a  great  part  of  the  coall  of  Africa, 
the  Canaiy  illands  ;  and  fome  there  are  who  beheve 
tliey  tirll  found  the  way  to  America.  While  they 
confined  themfclves  to  trade,  and  the  arts  which  be- 
longed thereto,  their  power  was  continually  increa- 
ling  ;  but  when  induftry  gave  way  to  luxury,  and  a 
fpirit  of  ambition  baniihed  their  old  maxims  of  fruga- 
lity and  labour,  their  acquilltions  remained  at  a  ftand. 
The  Romans  began  to  grow  jealous  ot  their  naval 
power,  which  it  coft  them  two  obftinate  wars  of  40 
years  continuance  to  humble.  When  (he  was  at  length 
dellroved,  her  very  ruins  were  majcftic  ;  for  at  the 
beginning  of  the  third  fatal  Punic  war,  this  city  con- 
tained 700,000  inhabitants  alone,  and  had  300  cities 
in  Africa  under  her  dominion.  Such  was  the  empire 
of  Carthage,  raifed  entirely  by  commerce  :  and  to 
which,  if  (he  had  been  content  to  have  applied  herfelf 
with  the  fame  fteadinefs  in  her  higheft  profperity  as  in 
her  early  beginnings,  there  is  no  doubt  flie  had  pre- 
fervcd  her  freedom  much  longer  than  (he  did  ;  for  as 
economy,  diligence,  and  good  faith,  are  tlie  pillars  of 
a  commercial  (late ;  fo  when  thefe  are  once  (haken,  it 
is  not  only  natural  that  (he  (hould  dechne,  but  alfo 
unavoidable. 

The  Ptolemies,  who  wei-e  the  fuccelTors  of  Alex- 
ander in  Egypt,  entered  deeply  into  that  hero's  fcheme, 
and  reaped  the  benefit  of  his  wife  ellabhihment.  Pto- 
lemy Philadelphus,  by  encouraging  trade,  made  his 
fubjects  immenfely  rich,  and  himfelf  inexprelTibly 
powerful.  We  are  told  by  an  ancient  author,  that  he 
had  120  galleys  of  war  of  an  enormousllze,  and  up- 
wards of  40CO  other  vefTels,  fraall  and  great.  This 
would  appear  incredible,  if  other  wonders  were  not 
related  of  him,  which  feem  to  explain  and  confirm 
thefe.  He  raifed  a  new  city  on  the  coail  of  the  Red 
fea  ;  he  was  at  an  immenfe  expence  in  opening  har- 
bours, conftructing  quays,  in  raifing  inns  at  proper 
diftances  on  the  road,  and  in  cutting  a  canal  from  fea 
to  fea.  A  prince  who  comprehended  the  importance 
of  commerce  to  a  degree  that  induced  him  to  dare 
fuch  expences  as  thefei  might  have  what  treafures, 
what  armies,  what  fleets  he  pleafed.  In  bis  time, 
Alexandria  appeared  in  pomp  and  fplendor.  She 
owed  her  birth  to  Alexander  ;  but  it  was  Ptolemy, 
who  caught  a  double  portion  of  his  mailer's  fpirit, 
which  raifed  her  to  that  magnificence  that  ages  could 
not  deface.  We  may  guefs  at  what  (he  was  in  her 
glory,  by  what  we  are  told  was  the  produce  of  her 
cuftoms,  which  fell  httle  iTiort  of  two  millions  of  our 
moi-.ey  annually  ;  and  yet  we  cannot  fuppofe  that 
Ptolemy,  wiio  underftood  trade  fo  well,  would  cramp 
it  by  high  duties,  or  extravagant  impofitions.  When 
the  revenue  of  the  prince  from  a  fingle  port  was  fo 
great,  what  mud. have  been  the  riches  ot  his  fubjcfts  ? 
But  what  fhows  us  Alexandria  in  the  higheft  point 
of  light,  is  the  credit  (he  maintained  after  Egypt  funk 
from  an  empire  into  a  province.  The  Romans  thcm- 
felves  were  (buck  with  the  majefty  of  her  appearance; 
and  though  till  then  they  had  little  regarded  traffic, 
yet  they  were  not  long  before  they  comprehended 
the  advantages  of  fuch  a  port,  and  fuch  a  mart  as 
Alexandria  ;  they  confirmed  her  privileges,  they  pro- 
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tefted  her  inhabitants,  they  took  every  meafure  pofTi-    Hiftory. 
ble  to  preferve  her  commerce  ;  and  this  with  fo  good  * 

an  effetl,  that  (he  a£lually  preferved  it  longer  thaa 
Rome  herfelf  could  prcferve  her  power.  She  follow- 
ed, indeed,  the  fortune  of  the  empire,  and  became  at 
lall  dependent  upon  Conftantinople,  when  its  founder 
removed  thither  t'le  capital  of  the  empire  ;  and  his 
fnccelTor  found  muans  to  transfer  alfo  a  part  of  the 
trade  of  Alexandria  to  the  fame  place.  Yet  this  city 
continued  ftill  to  hold  up  her  head,  and  though  (he 
funk  under  the  barbarous  power  of  the  Arabs,  yet 
they  grew  poli(hi  J  by  degrees ;  by  degrees  (he  re- 
covered fomewhat  of  her  ancient  pre-eminence  ;  and 
though  (lie  never  rofe  to  any  thing  like  her  former 
luftre,  yet  (he  remained  the  centre  of  what  little  trade 
there  wai  in  the  world;  which  is'more  than  can  be  faid 
of  almoft  any  place  that  has  fallen  under  the  Moham- 
medan power. 

When  the  Roman  empire  was  overrun  by  barbari- 
ans, and  arts  and  fciences  funk  with  that  power  which 
had  cultivated  and  protected  them,  con  merce  alfo  vi- 
fibly  declined ;  or,  to  fpeak  with  greater  propriety, 
was  overwhelmed  and  loft.  When  that  irruption  of 
various  nations  had  driven  the  Roman  policy  out  of 
the  greateft  part  of  Europe,  fome  ftraggling  people, 
either  forced  by  necefCty,  or  led  by  inclination,  took 
(lielter  in  a  few  ftraggling  iflands  that  lay  near  the 
coaft  of  Italy,  and  which  would  never  have  been 
thought  worth  inhabiting  in  3.  time  of  peace.  This 
was  in  the  6ch  century  ;  and  at  their  firft  fixing  there 
they  had  certainly  tiothing  more  in  view  than  living  in 
a  tolerable  ftate  of  freedom,  ai.d  acquiring  a  (ubfiftcnce 
as  well  as  they  could.  Thefe  iflands  being  divided 
from  each  other  by  naiTow  channels,  and  thofe  chan- 
nels fo  encumbered  by  (hallows  that  it  was  impoffible 
for  ftrangers  to  navigate  them,  thefe  refugees  found 
themfelves  tolerably  fafe  ;  and  uniting  amo!)gft  them- 
fclves for  the  fake  of  improving  their  condition,  and  - 
augmenting  their  fecurity,  they  became  in  the  8th 
century  a  well-fcttled  government,  and  aifumed  the 
form  of  a  republic. 

Simple  and  mean  as  this  relation  may  appear,  yet  it 
is  a  plain  and  true  account  of  the  rife,  progrefs,  and 
eftablilliment  of  the  famous  and  potent  repubHc  of  Ve- 
nice. Her  beginnings  were  indeed  weak  and  flow  ; 
but  when  the  foundation  was  once  well  laid,  her 
growth  was  quick,  and  the  increafe  of  her  power 
amazing.  She  extended  her  commerce  on  all  fides  ; 
and  taking  advantage  of  the  barbarous  maxims  of  the 
Mohammedan  monarchies,  (he  drew  to  herfelf  the 
profits  of  the  Indian  trade,  and  might,  in  fome  fenfe, 
be  faid  to  make  Egypt  a  province,  and  the  Saracens 
her  fubjefts.  By  this  means  her  traffic  fwelled  beyond 
conception  ;  (he  became  the  common  mart  of  all  na- 
tions ;  her  naval  power  arrived  at  a  prodigious  height  ; 
and  making  ufe  of  every  favourable  conjunAure,  (he 
ftrctchcd  her  conqueft  not  only  over  the  adjacent  ter- 
ra firma  of  Italy,  but  through  the  iflands  of  the  Ar- 
chipelago, fo  as  to  be  at  once  miftrefi;  of  the  fea,  of 
many  fair  and  fruitful  countries,  and  of  part  of  the 
great  city  of  Conftantinople  itfelf.  But  ambition,  and 
the  defire  of  lording  it  over  her  neighbours,  brought 
upon  her  thofe  evils  which  firft  produced  a  decay  of 
trade  apd  then  a  dechnfion  of  power.  General  hi- 
ftorics  indeed  afcribc  this  to  the  league  of  Cambray, 

when 
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Hiftoiy.  when  all  the  great  powers  in  Europe  combined  againft 
'  this  republic  ;  and  in  truth,  from  that  period  the 
finking  of  her  power  is  truly  dated  ;  but  the  Venetian 
writers  vcrj-  juftly  obferve,  that  though  this  cffedl 
followed  the  league,  yet  there  was  another  more  la- 
tent, but  at  the  fame  time  a  more  effectual  caufe, 
which  was,  the  falling  off  of  their  commerce  ;  and 
they  have  ever  fince  been  more  indebted  to  their  wif- 
dom  than  their  power ;  to  the  prudent  concealing 
of  their  own  weakneis,  and  taking  advantage  of  the 
errors  of  their  enemies,  than  to  any  other  caufe,  for 
their  keeping  up  that  part  which  they  flill  bear,  and 
which  had  been  loft  long  ago  by  any  other  nation  but 
themfelves. 

At  the  fame  time  that  Venice  rofe,  as  it  were,  out 
of  the  fea,  another  republic  was  crefted  on  the  coaft 
of  Italy.  There  could  not  well  be  a  worfe  fituation 
than  the  narrow,  marfliy,  unprofitable,  and  unwhole- 
fome  idands  in  the  Adriatic,  except  the  rocky,  barren, 
jnid  inhofpitable  (liores  of  Liguria  ;  and  yet  as  com- 
merce raifed  Venice  the  Rich  on  the  one,  fo  fhe  ereft- 
ed  Genoa  the  Proud  on  the  other.  In  fpite  of  ambi- 
tious and  warlike  neighbours,  in  fpite  of  a  contined 
and  unproducing  country,  and,  which  were  ftill  great- 
er impediments,  in  fpite  of  perpetual  faftions  and 
fuccelTive  revolutions,  the  trade  of  Genoa  made  her 
rich  and  great.  Her  merchants  traded  to  all  countries, 
and  throve  by  carrying  the  commodities  of  the  one  to 
the  other.  Her  fleets  became  formidable  ;  and,  be- 
fides  the  adjacent  ifland  of  Coifica,  (lie  made  larger 
and  important  conquclls.  She  fixed  a  colony  at  Caffa, 
and  was  for  fome  time  in  poireffion  of  the  coalls  on 
both  fides  of  the  Black  fea.  That  emulation  which 
IS  natural  to  neighbouring  nations,  and  that  jealonfy 
which  rifcs  from  the  purfuit  of  the  fame  miflrefs,  com- 
merce, begat  continual  wars  between  thcfe  rival  re- 
publics ;  which,  after  many  obftinate  and  bloody  bat- 
tles, were  stlaft  terminated  in  favour  of  Venice,  by 
that  famous  viftor^- of  Chioz^o  gained  by  her  doge 
Andrew  Contarini,  from  whfcli  time  Genoa  never  pre- 
tended to  be  mruicfs  of  the  fea.  Thcfe  quatrcla  were 
fatal  to  both ;  but  what  proved  more  immediately 
deftruftive  to  the'Genoefe,  was  their  avarice,  which 
induced  them  to  abandon  the  fair  profits  of  trade  for 
the  fake  of  that  vile  method  of  acquiring  wealth  by 
ufuiy.      All  Italy  is  now  fubjeft  to  France. 

But  we  mufl  now  look  to  another  part  of  the  World. 
In  the  middle  age  of  the  German  empire,  tliat  is, 
about  the  middle  of  the  l;th  century,  there  was 
formed  a  confederacy  of  many  maritime  cities,  or  at 
Icaft  of  cities  not  far  from  the  fea.  This  confederacy 
folely  regardedcommerce,  which  they  endeavoured  to 
promote  and  extend,  by  intcrefting  therein  a  great 
luimber  of  perfons,  and  endeavouring  to  profit  by 
their  different  views  and  differeut  lights.  Though  the 
cities  of  Germany  held  the  principal  rank  in  the  Teu- 
tonic Hanfe,  they  did  not  however  forbear  affociating 
irjany  other  cities,  as  well  in  France  a«  in  Er.gland  and 
'■11  the  Low  Countries  ;  the  whole,  however,  without 
hurting  the  aiitlioriry,  without  prejudice  to  the  rights 
"f  the  fovereign  0:1  whom  they  depend.  Tliis  confe- 
deracy had  its  laws,  its  ordinances,  and  its  judgments, 
wliich  were  obfervcd  with  the  fame  refpecl  as  the  ma- 
ritime code  of  the  Rhodians,  who  palling  for  the  ab- 
i«fi  feami-n  in  all  antiquity,   their  conflitutions   were 
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obferved  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  The  Teutonic  Hiftorjr. 
Hanfe  grew  in  a  fliort  time  to  fo  high  a  rank  in  power  '""" 
and  autliority  by  the  immenfe  riches  it  acquired,  that 
princes  themfelves  rendered  it  a  fuicere  homage  from 
principles  of  efteem  and  admiration.  Thoie  of  the 
north  principally  had  frequent  occafion  for  their  cre- 
dit, and  borrowed  of  them  confiderable  funis.  The 
grand  mailers  of  the  Teutonic  order,  who  were  at 
that  time  fovereigns  of  Livonia,  declared  themfelv  e» 
Confervators  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  Hanie  ; 
all  fucceeded,  not  only  to,  but  beyond  their  wi(hes  ; 
and  Germany,  charmed  with  their  progrefs,  looked 
on  them  with  the  fame  eyes  as  a  curious  gardener 
does  on  certain  rare  plants,  though  not  of  his  own 
raifing  and  culture.  The  kings  of  France  and  Eng- 
land granted  alfo  various  privileges  to  the  Teutonic 
confederacy  ;  they  exempted  their  vefTels  in  cafe  of 
iliipvvreck  from  all  demands  whatfuever  from  the  ad- 
miralty, or  from  private  perfons  ;  they  forebade  any 
disturbance  to  tlieir  navigation  at  all  times,  and  even 
when  France  was  at  war  witli  the  emperor,  or  the 
princes  of  the  north.  In  fine,  during  the  courfe  of 
thofe  unhappy  wars  which  were  flyled  CroifaJes,  the 
Hanfe  was  ugnally  confulted,  and  gave  always  puif- 
fant  fuccours  in  money  and  in  fliips  to  the  Chriftians 
oppreffed  by  infidels.  It  is  allonirtihig,  that  cities  at  lo 
great  a  dillance  from  each  other,  fubjeft  to  different 
kings,  fometimes  in  open  war,  but  always  jealous  of 
their  rights,  fliould  be  able  to  confederate  and  live  to- 
gether in  fo  llriiil  an  union.  But  when  this  union  had 
rendered  them  very  rich  and  powerful,  it  cannot  feem 
at  all  ilrange,  that  on  the  one  hand  they  grew  arro- 
gant and  overbearing,  took  upon  them  not  only,to 
treat  with  fovijreigns  on  the  foot  of  equality,  but  evea 
to  make  war  with  them,  and  more  than  once  with 
fuccefs.  It  will,  on  the  other  hand,  appear  ftill  lefa 
ftrange,  that  fuch  beliaviour  as  this  awakened  various 
princes  to  a  more  particular  view  of  the  dangers  that 
fuch  a  league  might  produce,  and  the  advantages  that 
would  naturally  flow  to  their  refpeftive  ftates,  by  re^ 
covering  their  trade  thus  made  over,  at  leaft  in  fome 
part  to  others,  entirely  to  themfelves ;  and  thefe,  in 
few  words,  were  the  caufes  of  the  gradual  docicnfiou 
of  the  Hanfeatic  alliance,  which  is  now  totally  dif- 
folved,  although  the  cities  of  Lubeck,  Hamburgh, 
and  Bremen,  maintain  fufficient  maiks  of  that  fplen- 
dor  and  dignity  with  which  this  conLderacy  was 
once  adorned. 

We  muft  now  turn  our  eyes  to  Portugal  and  Spain, 
where  in  the  fpace  of  about  to  years  there  happened 
a  train  of  events  which  gradually  led  on  to  fuch  dif- 
coveries  as  changed  the  \\  hole  face  of  affaii  s  in  the 
commercial  world,  and  gave  to  the  knowledge  of  later 
ages  what  for  fome  thoufand  years  had  been  kept  fe- 
cict  from  all  mankind  ;  we  mean  a  perfect  and  diftinft 
notion  of  that  terraqueous  globe  which  they  inliabit. 
The  kingdom  of  Portugal  was  fmall,  but  well  cultiva-' 
ted,  very  populous,  and  bleffed  with  a  variety  of  good 
ports  ;  all  which,  however,  had  ftood  them  in  httle 
ilead,  if  they  had  not  had  a  fucccifion  of  wife  princes 
who,  inftead  of  invoking  themfelves  in  war  with 
their  neighbours  to  gratify  their  ambition,  endeavour, 
cd  to  extend  the  happinefs  and  wesilh  of  their  iubjefts, 
and  confcquently  tlieir  own  pnwcr,  in  the  fofter  and 
more  fuccufsful  method  of  protecting  arts  and  fciences, 

encouraging 
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K:.1orT.   encouraging  intluHry,  and  favouriiij^  trade.    This,  with 
^-^■v— '  thcc-):ivf>niein  fuuation  of  tlieir  country,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  r^th  century,  prompted  fome  lively  fpivits 
to  attempt  difcoverics  ;  and  thefe,   countenanced  by  a 
heroic  voting  prince,   pufhed  on  their  endeavours  with 
fuch  fuccefs,  that  Hep  by  flop  the  coafl  of  Africa  was 
furvcyed  as  far  as  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  to  which 
thev  gave  that   name.      The  point  they  had  in   view 
was  a  new  route    to  the  Eaft  Indies,  which  Vafquez 
de  Gama  happily  difcovered  ;  and   in  a  (hort  fpace  of 
time  Portugal,  from  one  of  the  lead  conUderahlc,  giew 
to  be  one  of  the  richeil;  powers  in  Europe,  gained  pro- 
digious dominions  in  Aha   and   Africa,   and   raifed  a 
naval  power  faperior  to  any  thing  that  had  been  feen 
for  inany  ages  before. 
Set  Cr,!Lm-       But  while  this  was  doing,  Chriftopher  Columbus,  a 
t-jt{Cljrijh-  Genoefe  of  great  capacity,  though  of  ahr.oil  unkjwwn 
tint.)  original,  who  had  been  bred  to  the  lea  from  his  youth, 

and   who  had   carefully  ftudied   what  others  made  a 
trade,    formed   in  his   mind   the   amazing  projeA   of 
counterafting  experience,  and  failing  to  the  Indies  by 
a  weftern  courfe.   He  offered  this  projeft  to  the  Portu- 
guefe,  by  whom  it  was  confidered   and  rejefted  as  a 
chimera.     He  propofed  it  afterwards  to  other  ftates, 
but  with  no  better  fortune  ;  and  at   lall  owed  the  dif- 
covery  of  t!\e  New  World  to  the  high  fpirit  of  a  he- 
roine, the  famous  Ifabella  queen  of  Caftile,  who  al- 
luoft  at  her  own  expeuce,   and   with  very  little  coun- 
tenance  from  her  hufband,   who  yet  was  ftyled  Ferdi- 
nand the  Wife,    furnilhed   the   adventurous  Columbus 
with  that  poor  fquadron,  with  which  at  once,  in  fpite 
of  all  the  difficulties  that  the  envy  of  his  officers,  and 
the  obftinacy  of  his  mutinous  crew,  threw  in  his  way, 
he  perfcfted   his  deiign,   and  laid   open  a  new  Indies, 
though  in  reality  he  aimed  at  the  difcover)'  of  the  old. 
Neither  was  this   noble  effort  of  his   matchlefs  under- 
ftanding  defeated  ;    for  after   his   deceafe,    Ferdinand 
Magellan,    a    Portuguefe,    propofed   to  the   emperor 
Charles   V.   the  difoovery  of  a   paffage  to  the   fpice 
iflands  by  the  South  feas,  which  was  what  Columbus 
aimed  at  ;  and  though  Magellan  lived  not  to  return, 
vet  iji  one  voyage  the  difeover}'  was  perfefted.      It  is 
inconceivable  ahnoft  how  many  and  how  great  benefits 
accrued  to  Europe   from  thefe  difcoveries  ;  of  which, 
liowever,   it  is   certain,  that  the   Portuguefe   made  a 
very  indifferent,  and  the  Spaniards  a  much  worfe,  ufe  ; 
the  former   making  flaves  of,   and   the  latter  rooting 
out  the  natives.      This,  as  it   was  a    moft   ungrateful 
return  to  divuie  Providence  for  fo  high  a  bleffing  ;  fo 
it  might  have  been   eafily  forefeen  it  would   prove,   as 
experience   has  (hown  it   did  prove,  highly  prejudicial 
to  their  own  interefts,  by  depopulating  very  fine  coun- 
tries,   which    have  been   thereby  turned    into  defttts  : 
and  though   on   their  firft  difcovery  infinite  trcafures 
were  returned   from  them,   which   were   coined  in  the 
mints  of  Spain  ;    yet  by  an   obllinate  purfuit  of  this 
falfe  policy,  the  Spanifh  iflands  in  the  Weft  Indies  are 
now   brought  fo   low  as  to  be   fcarce  woi  th  keeping. 
The  cor^fequences  tJiat  naturally  followed  on  the  dif- 
covery of  a  pafTage  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
of  a  fourth   part  of  the  glofje  in   the  wcft'^rn  hcmi- 
fphcre,   were,  as  it  has  ben  already  hinted,  the  caufe 
of  an  entire  cl.a:igein  the  ftatc  of  Europe,  and  produ- 
ced, not  only  in  Portugal  and  Spain,  but  in  moll  other 
nations,    a  dcfire  of  vi.'iting  thefc  remote  parts,    of 
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cftablifliing  colonies,  and  manufj(!\urc« ;  of  export-  Uhlorjr. 
ing  and  importing  conuuoditics,  and  of  raifing,  fet-  » 
tling,  and  protefliug  new  manufiiilures.  By  this 
means,  as  the  reader  cannot  but  perceive,  not  only 
particular  nations  brought  about  fignal  advantages  to 
thenifelves,  but  Europe  in  general  received  a  lafting 
and  invaluable  benefit ;  for  its  potentates  made  them- 
fclves  formidable,  and  evjen  terrible,  ia  thofe  diftant 
parts  of  the  earth,  where  their  fame  had  hardly  reach- 
ed before.  It  is  however  true,  that  this  has  not  been 
carried  on  as  high  as  it  might  have  been  ;  for  thougli 
there  was  room  enough  for  every  nation  to  have  had 
its  Ihare,  and  though  it  might  be  demonftratcd  that 
the  good  of  the  whole  would  have  contributed  fof- 
ficiently  to  the  profit  of  every  ftate,  the  fubjefts  of 
which  had  engaged  in  this  traffic  ;  yet,  inilead  of- 
profccuting  lo  natural  and  fo  eqaitsble  a  meafure, 
ttiey  ha\'e  taken  a  quite  contrary  courfe  ;  and  by  de- 
crying,  attacking,  and  dellroying  each  other,  have 
very  much  lefPened  that  prodigious  reverence  wliich 
the  ACatics,  Africans,  and  Americans,  at  firll  had  for 
the  inhabitants  of  Europe. 

The  naval  power  of  the  Portuguefe  received  an  in- 
curable wound  by  falling  under  the  power  of  the  Spa- 
niards J  and  though  human  policy  would  have  fug- 
gefted,  that  tliis  alone  mult  ha\'E  raifed  the  latter  to 
the  monopoly  of  commerce,  and  the  univerfal  domi-  ., 

nion  of  the  lea  ;  yet  the  very  purfuit  of  a  defign  fo  ■ 
vifibly  detrimental  to  the  interefl  of  mankind,  proved 
very  quickly  their  ruin  alfo.  For  the  Spaniards,  from 
the  natural  haughtinefs  of  their  temper,  milled  by  the 
boundlefs  ambition  of  their  princes,  and  endeavouring 
to  become  the  lords  of  Europe,  forced  other  nations  in 
thtir  own  defence  to  make  a  much  quicker  progrefc 
in  navigation  than  othemvife  they  could  have  done. 
For  the  Englifh  and  Dutch,  who  till  this  time  feeaied 
blind  to  the  advantages  of  their  fit  nation,  had  their 
eyes  opened  by  the  injuries  they  received;  and  by  de- 
grees the  paffion  of  revenge  infpired  them  with  defigns 
that  poffibly  public  Ipirit  would  never  have  excited.  la 
fliort,  the  pains  taken  by  Spain  to  keep  all  the  riches 
that  flowed  from  thefe  difcoveries  to  herfelf,  and  the 
dangerous,  detellable,  and  deftruftive  purpofes  to 
which  (he  applied  the  immenfe  wealth  that  flowed  ii» 
upon  her  from  them,  produced  effeiils  direftly  oppofite 
to  thofe  which  (lie  propofed,  and  made  her  enemies 
rich,  great,  powerful,  and  happy,  in  proportion  as 
her  commerce  dwindled  away,  and  as  her  naval  power 
funk  and  crumbled  to  pieces,  merely  by  an  improper 
difplay,  an  ill-managed  exertion,  and  a  wrong  applica- 
tion of  it. 

It  was  from  hence  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Seven 
Provinces,  whom  her  oppreffion  had  made  poor,  and 
her  feverities  driven  mad,  became  firft  free,  then  po- 
tent, and  by  degrees  rich.  Their  diftreffes  taught 
them  the  ncccffity  of  eftiblilhing  a  moderate  and  equal 
government  ;  the  mildnefs  of  that  government,  and 
the  blelTings  which  it  procured  to  its  fubjccls,  raifed 
their  number,,  and  elevated  their  hopes.  The  con- 
fequences  became  quickly  vifible,  and  in  a  (hort  time 
amazing  both  to  friends  and  enemies ;  every  fifh- 
ing  village  improved  into  a  trading-town  ;  their  little 
towns  grew  up  into  large  and  magnificent  cities ; 
their  inland  boroughs  were  filled  with  manufaclures  ; 
and  in  Icfs  than  half  a  century  the  diftrelled  States  of 
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Holland  became  high  and  mighty  ;  navj  in  fpite  of 
the  dangers  and  expenccs  which  attended  a  war  made 
all  that  time  againft  a  fuperior  force,  thefe  people, 
iiinoundcd  with  enemies,  loaded  with  taxes,  expofed 
to  perfonal  fervice,  and  to  a  thoufand  other  difad- 
vantages,  grew  up  to  fuch  a  {Irength  as  not  only  made 
the  Spaniards  defpair  of  reducing  them  any  more  un- 
der their  dominion,  but  inclined  then*  to  wifii,  and  at 
laft  forced  them  to  folicit,  their  friendfliin. 

This,  at  leaft  as  far  as  either  ancient  or  modern  hif- 
tories  inform  us,   was  the  quickcft  and  Ilrorgeft  of  all 
the  produflions  of  commerce   that  the  world  ha^  ever 
feen.     For  it  is  beyond  difpute  that  the  republic  of  the 
United   Provinces  owes  her  freedom,   her  power,  and 
her    wealth,   entirely    to   induftry    and    trade.       The 
greateft  part  of  the  countiy  is  far  from  being  fertile  : 
and  what  is  fo,  produces  not  enough  to  uiffice  the  tenth 
part  of  the  inhabitants  for  the  tenth  part  of  the  year : 
the  climate    is   rather  tolerable  than   wholefome  ;  and 
its  havens  are  rather  advantageous  from  the  difficulty  of 
entering  them,  than  from  their  commodioufnefs  in  any 
other  rcfpeft.     Of  native  commodities  they  have  few 
or  none  ;  timber  and  maritime  ftores  are  entirely  want- 
ing ;  their  country  cannot  boaft  fo  much  as  of  a  coal- 
mine ;  aud  yet  thcfe  provinces,  upon  which  nature  has 
beftowed  fo   little,    in   confequence   of    an  extenfive 
trade,    are    enriched    with   all    things.     Their  ftore- 
houfes  are  full  of  corn,  even  when  the  harveil  in  corn- 
•  countries    fails  ;    there  is    no   commodity,    however 
bulky,  or  fcarce  and  hard  to  come  at,  which  may  not 
be  had  from  their  magazinei.     The  fhipping  of  Hol- 
land is  prodigious  ;   and  to  fee  the  quantities  of  naval 
ftores  with  which  their  yards  and  ports  abound,  aflo- 
nifhes  thofe  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  vigour  of 
that  caufe  which  produces  this  abundance.     But  above 
all,  the  populoufnefs  of  this  country  is  the  greateft  mi- 
racle.    That  men  ftiould  refort  to  a  Canaan,  and  defire 
to  live  in   a  kind  flowing  with  milk,  and  honey,   is 
nothing  ftrange  ;  but   that  they  ftiould   make  it  their 
choice   to  force  nature,  to  raife  palaces,  lay  out  gar- 
dens, dig  canals,   plant   woods,  and  ranfack  all  the 
quarters  of  the  earth  for  fruit  and  flowers,  to  produce 
an  artificial  paradife  in  a  dead  plain,   or  upon   an  un- 
grateful heath  in  the  midft  of  fogs  and  Handing  lakes, 
would  in  fo  critical  an  age  as  this  pafs  for  a  fable,  if 
the  country  did  not  lie  fo  near  us  as  to  put  the  truth  of 
it  out  of  queftion.     It  is  now  fubjedl  to  France. 

§  2.  Britl/h  Hyiory. 

We  may  eafily  conceive,  that  foreign  commerce  by 
the  natives  of  this  ifland  muft  have  been  a  work  of 
time ;  for  men  firft  think  of  necelTaries,  then  of  con- 
veniencies,  and  laft  of  fuperflnities.  Thofe  who  came 
originally  from  the  continent  might  have  better  no- 
tions  of  things  ;  but  as  it  muft  be  prefumed  that  ei- 
ther fear  or  indigence  drove  them  hither,  fo  it  is  eafy 
to  apprehend  that  fucceeding  generations  muft  for  fome 
time  fink  much  below  their  anceftors  in  their  notions 
of  the  commodities  of  life  ;  and,  deriving  their  man- 
ners from  their  circumftances,  become  quite  another 
fort  of  people.  But  thofe  on  the  oppofite  continent, 
knowing  that  this  ifland  was  inhabited,  and  having 
the  ufe,  though  in  ever  fo  imperfeft  a  degree,  of  vef- 
fels,  and  of  foreign  traffic,  came  over  hither,  and  bar- 
tered their  goods  for  the  raw  commodities  of  the  Bri- 
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tons,  till  by  degrees  perhaps  they  taught  the  latter  to  Hiftory. 
make  fome  improvement  in  thofo  flight  leather  and  T—~ 
wicker  boats,  which  they  ufed  for  pafllng  their  own 
rivers,  and  creeping  along  their  coafts,  till  at  laft  they 
ventured  themlelvcs  over  to  Gaul,  and  entered  upon 
fome  kind  of  corrcfpondence  with  their  neighbours. 
All  this  is  fo  deducible  from  the  laws  of  nature,  that 
we  might  have  conceived  thus  much  by  the  light  of 
reafon,  if  we  had  not  the  commentaries  of  Csefar  to 
guide  us,  and  to  ftren;jlhen  by  the  authority  of  hiftory, 
the  faAs  that  might  iiaVe  been  found  out  by  the  force 
of  rational  cor.jefture. 

Things  were  psecifely  in  this  fituation  when  the 
Romans  invaded  Britain  ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
oiu-  anceftors  fallinsj  Under  the  power  of  that  empire, 
and  under  its  power  at  a  time  when,  with  refpedt  to 
arts  and  fciences,  it  was  in  a  moft  flourilhing  condition, 
was  a  great  advantage  to  them  ;  and  though  from 
their  love  of  civil  liberty,  which,  when  under  the  di- 
reflion  of  reafon,  is  the  moft  natural  and  laudable  of 
all  palfions,  they  made  a  long  and  vigorous,  and  in 
fome  fenfe  a  noble  and  glorious,  refiftance  ;  yet  by 
degrees  they  caught  the  manners  and  cuftoms  of  their 
conquerors,  and  grew  content  to  be  happy  rather  than 
free.  With  learning  and  politenefs  the  Romans  in» 
troduced  foreign  commerce  ;  and  according  to  the  na- 
ture of  their  policy,  as  they  made  high  roads  through 
the  ifland,  eftabliflied  colonics  in  proper  places,  and 
fijied  ftanding  camps,  which  were  a  kind  of  fortrefles, 
where  they  thought  proper  ;  fo  they  were  no  lefs 
careful  with  regard  to  marts  or  emporiums  for  the 
conveniency  of  traders,  and  of  which  what  they  found 
was  uncertain  ;  but  that, they  left  many,  is  without 
queftion  ;  and  among  the  reft  London,  which  is  not 
more  famous  for  her  prefent  extenfive  trade,  than  ve- 
nerable for  her  unrecorded  antiquity. 

When  the  Romans  unwillingly  left  Britain,  and  the 
Britons  as  unwillingly  made  way  for  the  Saxons,  « 
new  deluge  of  barbarity  overflowed  this  ifland :  al- 
moft  all  the  improvements  of  our  civihzed  conquerors 
were  effaced ;  and  upon  the  eftablifliment  as  it  were 
of  a  new  people,  things  were  all  to  begin  again. 
This  neceflarily  took  up  a  great  deal  of  time  ;  and 
before  they  were  in  any  tolerable  pofture,  the  Saxons 
found  themfelves  diftrefTed  by  frefh  fwarms  of  barba- 
rians. Yet  there  ftill  remain  fome  evidences  of  their 
having  been  acquainted  with,  inclined  to,  and,  if  their 
circumftances  would  have  permitted,  moft  certainly 
would  have  entered  upon  and  carried  foreign  com- 
merce to  a  great  height.  We  have  authentic  tefti- 
monies,  that  Alfred  the  Great  formed  projefls  of  vaft 
difcoveries  to  the  North,  as  he  aftually  fent  perfons 
of  great  prudence  and  abilities  into  the  Eaft  ;  and  the 
curiofities  which  they  brought  home  were  for  many 
ages  preferved  in  the  treafury  of  the  church  of  Sahf- 
burj'. 

As  for  the  Danes,  they  were  not  long  our  mafters  ; 
but  as  they  became  fo  by  a  maritime  force,  and  as 
their  countrymen  had  eftabliflied  themfelves  not  only 
on  the  oppofite  flinre  of  France,  but  in  other  parts  of 
Europe,  it  is  reafonable  to  believe  that  they  held  fome 
corrcfpondence  with  them  from  thence ;  and  that, 
if  their  dominion  had  lafted  longer,  this  might  have 
been  better  regulated,  and  produftive  of  many  advan- 
tages.    But  they  had   foon  to   do  with  their  brethren 
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Hiftcrj.    in  another  wr.y;  for  the  Normans,   men  of  tlie  fame 
"~~*  race,  but  better  eftabliflied  in  another  countr)',  difpof- 

felled  them  here  ;  and  partly  under  colour  of  right, 
partly  by  force,  erefted  that  monarcliy,  which,  not 
witho\it  various  alterations  and  changes,  fublifts  even 
to  our  times,  and  to  the  fnhlillence  of  which,  with  the 
help  of  thdfe  chanj^es  and  alterations,  we  owe  that 
happy  conftitiitlon  under  which  we  live  ;  that  univer- 
sal improvmcnt  which  adorns  the  face  of  our  country  ; 
that  domeftic  trade  which  nourilhes  fo  numerous  a  peo- 
ple, by  plentifully  rewarding  their  indnftry  ;  and  that 
exterfive  commerce  which  is  at  once  the  fource  of  our 
wealth  and  the  fupport  of  our  liberty. 

It  cannot  be  expected,  that  in  a  work  like  this  wc 
(hould  atten.pt  to  trace  the  progrefs  of  trade  throUijh 
every  reign  ;  {how  how  it  was  encouraged  and  protect- 
ed, or  ditcountenanced  and  checked  ;  what  occalions 
were  luckily  feized,  or  what  opportunities  unfortunate- 
ly loil.  It  may  be  fufficient  for  us,  after  what  has 
been  already  faid,  to  obferve,  that  the  opinion  com- 
monly entertained,  of  our  having  little  or  no  trade  be- 
fore the  reign  of  Queen  Ehzabeth,  is  very  far  from 
being  well  founded. 

In  fact,  the  reign  of  that  princefs  was  great  and 
glorious  in  whatever  light  we  confider  it  ;  but  it  was 
mod  fo  in  this,  that,  under  Providence,  it  became 
great  and  glorious  by  the  wiidom  and  prudence  of  the 
queen  and  lier  minifters.  The  Englifh  nation  never 
was  in  fo  defperate  a  condition  as  at  her  acceffion. 
The  crown  was  in  debt,  the  treafury  empty,  the  na- 
tion involved  in  a  foreign  war  directly  againft  her  own 
interefts,  her  coafts  naked  ;  in  a  word,  without  credit 
abroad,  and  without  concord  at  home,  no  fettled  reli- 
gion,  the  great  men  fph't  into  factions,  and  the  com- 
mon people  diftradted  and  dejeiled.  Sad  circumftances 
thefe  !  and  yet  from  hence  arofe  the  grandeur  of  that 
reij^^n,  and  the  eftabliihment  of  our  commerce.  The 
queen  found  herfclf  obliged  to  adt  with  great  caution, 
to  derive  affiftance  from  every  quarter,  to  employ  it 
faithfully,  and  to  promote  to  the  utmoil  of  her  power 
the  V  el  fa  re  of  her  fubjeits,  whom  nothing  but  the  pu- 
blic-fpiritednefs  of  her  government  could  enable  to 
grow  rich  enough  to  fupport  the  neceflary  expences  of 
the  crown.  It  was  this  gave  a  popular  turn  to  her 
councils.  She  encouraged  her  fubjects  to  arm  againil 
the  Spaniards,  that  they  might  be  accuftomed  to  the 
fea,  and  acquire  that  knowledge  in  navigation,  witii 
which  till  then,  they  had  been  unacquainted.  She 
pafled  many  laws  for  the  public  good,  erefttd  feveral 
companies,  and  faw  that  thofe  companies  purfued  the 
ends  for  which  they  were  eredted  ;  in  (hort,  (he  did 
every  thing  that  could  be  expefted,  during  the  whole 
courfe  of  her  reign,  to  excite  and  encourage  incluilry 
at  home,  and  to  enable  us  to  make  a  jnoper  fiijurt  a- 
broad.  In  a  word,  {he  furniflied  us  with  ftook  and 
credit,  put  us  upon  improving  our  commoditiev  and 
manufactures,  brought  the  art  of  (hip-b'u'.ding  ami.)  ,gfl 
uj,  filled  our  ports  with  able  feamen,  lliovved  a  juft  re- 
fpeft  to  Eiiglifli  merchants,  reduced  Ireland  h-  as  to 
render  it  beneficial  to  Britain,  and  upproved  our  fend- 
ing colonies  into  America;  and  thus  the  feeds  ofl3ri- 
tifh  V  calth  were  fown  in  her  time,  though  the  harvtft 
was  reaped  in  tl^e  d  ys  of  her  fuccefTors.  S;:e'  the  ar- 
ticles CoAiERY,  Colony,  Fisheries,  Manufac- 
tures, Shipping,  and  Trade. 
Voi..  VI.  Part  I. 
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Chap.  II.  Prikciples  j/* Commerce. 
Sect.  I.    Origin  of  Trade. 

The  moft  fimple  of  all  trade  is  thcit  which  is  car- 
ried on  by  bartering  the  nec<nar)'  articles  of  fubfift- 
ence.  If  we  fuppofe  the  earth  free  to  the  fi;  it  pof- 
feflbr,  this  perfon  who  cultivates  it  will  firll  draw 
from  it  his  food,  and  the  furplus  will  be  the  object  of 
barter  ;  he  will  give  this  in  exchange  to  any  one  who 
will  fupply  his  other  wants.  This  naturally  fuppofes 
both  a  furplus  quantity  of  food  produced  by  labour, 
and  alfo  free  hands  ;  for  he  who  makes  a  trade  of  agri- 
culture cannot  fupply  himfelf  with  all  other  neceflaries, 
as  well  as  food  ;  and  he  who  makes  a  trade  of  fupply- 
ing  the  farmers  with  fuch  nectifaries,  in  exchange  for 
his  furplus  of  food,  cannot  be  employed  in  producing 
that  food.  The  more  the  neccffitles  of  man  increafe, 
the  more  free  hands  are  required  to  fupply  them  ;  and 
the  more  free  hands  are  required,  the  more  furplus  food 
muft  be  produced  by  additional  labour,  to  fupply  their 
demand. 

This  is  the  leaft  complex  kind  of  trade,  and  may  be 
carried  on  to  a  greater  or  lefs  extent,  in  different 
countries,  according  to  the  different  degrees  of  the 
wants  to  be  fupplied.  In  a  country  where  there  is  no 
money,  nor  any  thing  equivalent  to  it,  the  wants  of 
mankind  will  be  confined  to  few  objedls  j  to  wit,  the 
removing  the  inconveniences  of  hunger,  thirit,  cold, 
heat,  danger,  and  the  like.  A  free  man,  who  by  his 
indullr)',  can  procure  all  the  comforts  of  a  fimple  life, 
will  enjoy  his  reft,  and  work  no  more  ;  and,  in  gene- 
ral, all  increafe  of  work  will  ceafe,  fo  foon  as  the  de- 
ma-.id  for  the  purpofes  mentioned  comes  to  be  fatisfied. 
There  is  a  plain  reafon  for  this.  When  the  free  hands 
have  procured,  by  their  labour,  wherewithal  to  fupply 
their  wants,  their  ambition  is  fatisfied :  fo  foon  as  the 
hnfbandmen  have  produced  the  neceflary  furplus  for 
relieving  theirs,  they  work  no  more.  Here  then  is 
a  natural  Hop  put  to  induftry,  confequently  to  bar- 
tering. 

The  next  thing  to  be  examined  is,  how  bartering 
grows  into  trade,  properly  fo  called,  and  underftood, 
according  to  the  definition  given  of  it  above ;  how 
trade  comes  to  be  extended  among  men  ;  how  ma- 
nufaAures,  more  ornamental  than  ufeful,  come  to  be 
eftablifhed ;  and  how  men  come  to  fubmit  to  labour, 
in  order  to  acquire  what  is  not  abfolutely  necelfary  for 
them. 

This,  in  a  free  fociety,  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  in- 
troduftioii  of  money,  and  a  tafte  for  fuperiluities  in 
thole  who  poflefs  it. 

Ill  ancient  times,  money  was  not  wanting  ;  but  the 
tafte  for  fuperflnlties  not  being  in  proportion  to  it, 
the  ipecte  was  locked  up.  This  was  the  cafe  in  Eu- 
rope four  hundred  years  ago.  A  new  tafte  for  fuper- 
fluity  has  drawn,  perhaps,  more  money  into  circula- 
tion, from  our  own  treafures,  than  from  the  mines  of 
the  new  world.  The  poor  opinion  we  entertain  of 
the  riches  of  our  forefathers,  is  founded  upon  the  mo^ 
dern  way  of  eftlmating  wealth,  by  the  quantity  of  coin 
in  circulation,  from  which  we  conclude,  that  the  great- 
eft  part  of  the  fpecie  no\7  in  our  hands  mull  have  come 
from  America. 
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Principles.  It  is  more,  therefore,  through  the  tafte  of  fuper- 
»  fluify,  than  in  confeqiience  of  the  quantity  of  coin, 
that  trade  comes  to  be  eftabUflied  ;  and  it  is  only 
in  confequence  of  trade  that  we  fee  induftrj'  carry 
things  in  our  days  to  fo  high  a  pitch  of  refinement  and 
dehcacy.  Let  us  illuftrate  this,  by  comparing  toge- 
ther the  different  operations  of  barter,  fale,  and  com- 
merce. 

When  roci;irocaI  wants  are  fupplied  by  barter,  there 
is  not  the  fma'.left  occ-afion  for  money  :  tliis  is  the  moll 
fimple  of  all  combinaticii';. 

When  wants  are  multiplied,  bartering  becomes  more 
difficult  :  upon  this  money  is  introduced.  This  is  tfce 
common  price  of  all  things :  it  is  a  proper  equivalent 
in  the  hnads  of  thofe  who  want,  perfeftly  calculated 
to  fupply  the  occafions  of  thofe  who,  by  iiw^uftrv,  can 
relieve  them.  This  operation  of  buying  and  felling  is 
a  little  more  complex  than  the  former ;  but  ftill  we 
have  here  no  idea  of  trade,  becaufe  we  have  not  in- 
troduced the  merchant,  by  whofe  induftry  it  is  car- 
ried on. 

Let  this  third  perfon  be  introduced,  and  the 
whole  operation  becomes  clear.  What  before  we 
called  wants,  is  here  reprcfented  by  the  confumer  ; 
what  we  called  indujlry,  by  the  manufacturer ;  what 
we  called  money,  by  the  merchant.  The  merchant 
here  reprcfents  the  money,  by  fubftituting  credit  in 
its  place  ;  and  as  the  money  was  invented  to  facili- 
tate barter,  fo  the  merchant,  with  his  credit,  is  a  new 
refinement  upon  the  ufe  of  money.  This  renders  it 
ftill  more  eifcAual  in  performing  the  operations  of 
buying  and  felling.  This  operation  is  trade  :  it  re- 
lieves both  parties  of  the  whole  trouble  of  tranfporta- 
tion,  and  adjufting  wants  to  wants,  or  wants  to 
money  ;  the  merchant  reprefents  by  turns  both  the 
confumer,  the  manufafturer,  and  the  money.  To 
the  confumer  he  appears  as  the  whole  body  of  manu- 
fafturers  ;  to  the  manufacturers  as  the  whole  body  of 
confumers  j  and  to  the  one  and  the  other  clafs  his  cre- 
dit fupplies  the  ufe  of  money.  This  is  fufficicnt  at  pre- 
fent  for  an  illuftration.  We  now  return  to  the  fimple 
operations  of  money  in  the  Tiands  of  the  two  contraft- 
ing  parties,  the  buyer  and  the  leller,  in  order  to  (how 
how  men  come  to  fubmit  to  labour  in  order  to  acquire 
fuperfluities. 

So  foon  as  money  is  introduced  into  a  country,  it 
becomes  an  uuiverfal  objeft  of  want  to  all  the  inhabi- 
tants. 

The  confequence  is,  that  the  free  hands  of  the  ftate 
who  before  ftopt  working,  becaufe  all  their  wants 
were  provided  for,  having  this  new  objeft  of  ambition 
before  their  eyes,  endeavour,  by  refinements  upon  their 
labour,  to  remove  the  fmaller  inconveniences  which  re- 
fult  from  a  fimplicity  of  mannere.  People,  who  for- 
merly krcw  but  one  fort  of  clothing  for  all  feafons, 
willingly  part  with  a  little  money  to  procure  for  them- 
felves  different  forts  of  apparel  properly  adapted  to 
fummer  and  winter,  which  the  ingenuity  of  manufac- 
turers, and  their  defire  of  getting  money,  may  have 
fuggcfted  to  their  invention. 

Indeed  thcfe  refinements  feem  more  generally  ow- 
ing to  the  induftry  and  invention  of  the  manufaftu- 
rers  (who  by  their  ingenuity  daily  contrive  means  of 
foftening  or  relieving  inconveniences  which  mankind 
feldora  perceive  to  be  fuch,  till  the  way  of  removing 
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them  is  contrived),  than  to  thetafle  for  luxury  in  the  Principle*, 
rich,  who,  to  indulge  their  eafe,  engage  the  poor  to  ^~~\  "' 
become  induflrious. 

Let  any  man  make  an  experiment  of  this  nature 
upon  hiniiilf,  by  entering  into  the  firft  (hop.  He  will 
nowhere  fo  quickly  diicover  his  wants  as  there.  Every 
thing  he  fees  appears  either  nccclTary,  or  at  leaft  highly 
convenient  ;  and  he  begins  to  wonder  how  he  could 
have  been  fo  lo.i^  without  that  which  the  ingenuity  of 
t!-.e  workman  alone  had  invented,  in  order  that  from 
the  novelty  it  might  incite  his  defire  ;  for  perhaps 
whin  it  is  bought,  he  will  never  once  think  of  it  more» 
nor  ev.r  apply  it  to  the  ufe  for  -which  at  firfl  it  ap- 
peared fo  neceffary. 

Hf-re  then  is  a  reafon  why  mankind  labour  though 
not  in  want.  They  become  dellrous  of  poffcffing  the 
very  inftruments  of  luxury,  which  their  avarice  or 
ambition  prompted  them  to  invent  for  the  ufe  of 
otlicrs. 

What  has  been  faid  rrprefentj  trade  in  its  infancy, 
or  rather  the  materials  with  which  that  great  fabric  i« 
built. 

We  have  formed  an  idea  of  the  wants  of  mankind 
multiphed  even  to  luxury,  and  abundantly  fupplied  by 
tlie  employment  of  all  the  free  hands  fet  apart  for  that 
purpofe.  But  if  we  fuppofe  the  workman  himfelf  dif- 
pofing  of  his  work,  and  purchafkig  with  it  food  from 
the  farmer,  clothes  from  the  clothier  ;  and,  in  general, 
feeking  for  the  fupply  of  every  want  from  the  hands 
of  tlie  perfon  direftly  employed  for  the  purpofe  of  re- 
lieving it  ;  this  will  not  convey  an  idea  of  trade  ac- 
cording to  our  definition. 

Trade  and  commerce  are  an  abbreviation  of  this 
long  procefs  ;  a  fcheme  invented  and  fet  on  foot  by 
merchants,  from  a  principle  of  gain,  fupported  and  ex- 
tended among  men,  from  a  principle  of  general  utility 
to  every  individual,  rich  or  poor  ;  to  every  fociety, 
great  or  fmaH. 

Inftead  of  a  pin-maker  exchanging  his  pins  with  50 
different  pcrfons,  for  whofe  labour  he  has  occafion,  he 
fells  all  to  the  merchant  for  money  or  for  credit  ;  and 
as  occafion  offers,  he  purchafes  all  his  wants,  either 
direftly  from  thofe  who  fupply  them,  ov  from  other 
merchants,  who  deal  with  manufacturers  in  the  fame 
way  his  merchant  dealt  with  him. 

Another  advantage  of  trade  is,  that  induflrious  peo- 
ple in  one  part  of  the  country-  may  fupply  cullomers  ia 
another,  though   diflant.      They  may  eftablifh  them-  I 

felves  in  the  moll  commodious  places  for  their  refpec-  \ 

tive  buCuefs,  and  help  one  another  reciprocally,  with-  ' 

out  making  the  diftant  parts  of  the  countiy  fuffer  for  ' 

want   of  their  labour.      They   are  likewife  expofed 
to  no  avocation  from  their  work,  by  feeking  for  cu-  I 

flomers.  I 

Trade  produces  many  excellent  advantages;  it  marks 
out  to  the  raanufafturers  wlien  their  branch  is  nnderor 
overilocked  with  hands.  If  it  is  underftockcd,  they 
will  find  more  demand  than  they  can  anfwer  ;  if  it  is 
overilocked,  the  lale  will  be  flow. 

Intelligent  men,  in  every  profeffion,  will  eafily  dif- 
cover  when  thefc  appearances  are  accidental,  and  when 
they  proceed  fr,  :r.  the  real  principles  of  trade. 

Polls,  and  correfpondence  by  letters,  are  a  confe- 
quence of  trade  j  by  the  means  of  which  merchants  are 
regularly   informed  of  every   aitgmentation  or  dimi- 
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Prir.clplffc  ruition  oF  ioduftry  !n  every  branch,  in  every  part  of 

*— ^v— —  the  com. try.      From  this  knowledge  they  regulate  the 

prices  they  ofTer;  and  SS  they  arc  many,  tlicy  fervc  as 

a  check  upon  one  another,  frcn;  the  principles  of  com- 

petition. 

From  the  current  prices,  the  manufafturers  SK  33 
well  informed,  as  if  they  kept  the  coirefpondenf? 
themfelves  :  the  jlatefman  feels  perfeftly  where  hands 
are  wanting,  and  young  people  dcltined  to  induftr)', 
obey,  in  a  manner,  the  call  of  t!ie  public,  and  fall  na- 
turally in  to  fupply  the  demand. 

Two  great  aflillances  to  merchants,  efpecially  in  the 
infancy  of  trade,  are  public  markets  for  colletting  the 
work  of  fmall  dealers,  and  large  undertakings  in  the 
manufaftwriiig  way  by  private  hands.  By  theie  means 
the  merchants  comt  at  the  knowledge  of  the  quantity 
of  work  in  the  market,  as  on  the  other  hand  the  ma- 
nufafturers  learn,  by  the  fale  of  the  goods,  the  extent 
of  the  demand  for  them.  Thefe  two  things  being 
juftly  kno\Tn,  the  price  of  goods  is  eafily  fixed. 

Public  fales  ferve  to  correft  the  fmall  inconveni- 
ences which  proceed  from  the  op:;ratioris  of  trade.  A 
fet  of  manufaftures'S  got  all  together  into  one  town, 
and  entirely  taken  ap  with  their  induftr^-,  are  thereby 
as  well-informed  of  the  rate  of  the  market  as  if  every 
one  of  them  carried  thither  iiis  work  ;  and  upon  the 
arrival  of  the  merchant,  who  readily  takes  it  off  theii' 
hands,  he  has  not  the  leall  advantage  over  them  from 
his  knowledge  of  the  ilate  oC  demand.  This  man 
both  buys  and  fells  in  what  is  called  ■'Vihohjaie  ;  and 
from  him  retailers  purchafe,  who  diftribute  tl>e  goods 
to  ever^'  confumer  throughout  the  country-.  Theie 
laft  buy  from  wholefale  merchants  in  every  branch,  that 
proportion  of  every  kind  of  merchandife  which  is 
fuitable  to  the  demand  of  their  borough,  city,  oi"  pro- 
vince. 

Thus  all  inconveniences  are  prevented,  at  fome  ad- 
ditional coil  to  the  confumer,  who  muil  natunJly  re- 
imburfe  the  whole  expence.  The  diftance  of  the  ma- 
nufeclurer,  the  ohfcurity  of  his  dwelling,  the  caprice 
in  felling  his  work,  are  quite  removed  ;  the  retailer 
has  all  in  bis  (hop,  and  the  pubLc  buys  at  a  current 
price. 

§   2.  Ho-w  tie  price  of  Goods  is  determined  by  Trade. 

In  the  price  of  goods,  two  things  muft  be  confider- 
ed  as  really  exifting,  and  quite  difti!rent  from  one  ano- 
ther; to  wit,  the  real  value  of  the  commodity,  and  the 
profit  upon  alienation. 

I.  The  firft  thing  to  be  kntnvn  of  any  manufafture, 
when  it  comes  to  be  fold,  is  how  much  •f  it  a  perfon 
can  pei-form  in  a  day,  a  week,  a  n.-onth,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  work,  which  may  require  more  or 
lets  time  to  bring  it  to  perfection.  In  making  fuch 
*ftimatcs,  regard  is  to  be  had  only  to  what,  upon  an 
average,  a  workman  of  the  country  in  general  may 
perform,  without  fuppc^ng  him  the  beO  or  the  worft 
in  his  profeflion,  or  having  any  peculiar  adva:itage  or 
difadvantagc  as  to  the  place  where  hi.'  wnrks. 

Ker.ce  the  reafon  why  fome  people  profper  by  their 
induftry,  and  others  not;  why  fome  manufaftures  flou- 
rifli  in  o;ic  place  and  not  in  another. 

II  The  fecond  thing  to  be  known  is,  the  value  of 
the  workman's  fubfiftcnce,  and  neceffar)'  expence,  both 
•for  fupplying  his  pcrfonal  wants  and  providing   the 
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inilruments  belonging  to  his  profcITion,  wIiIl'Ii  mull  be  Pr!nciple». 
taken  upon  an  average  as  above,  except  when  tlis  ~~'~v  - 
nature  of  the  work  requires  the  pi-efcnce  of  the  work- 
iriau  in  the  place  of  confumption  ;  for  although  fome 
trades,  and  almoft  ever)'  manufaflure,  may  be  carried 
on  in  places  at  a  diftance,  and  therefore  may  fall  under 
one  e;enei-al  regulation  as  to  prices  ;  yet  others  there 
are,  whiCH,  i;",'  their  nature,  require  the  prefence  of 
the  workman  in  the  plscr  wrct.>nfi"nption;  and  in  that 
cafe  the  prices  muft  be  regulated  by  eirc'.,;::ilances  re- 
lative to  every  particular  place. 

III.  The  third  and  laft  thing  to  be  known,  is  the 
value  of  the  materials,  that  is,  the  firft  matter  employ. 
ed  by  the  workman  ;  and  if  the  objeft  of  his  induftry 
be  the  manufafture  of  another,  the  fame  procefs  of  in- 
quiry- muft  be  gone  through  with  regard  to  the  firft  as 
the  fecond  ;  and  thus  the  moft  complex  manufaftures 
may  be  at  laft  reduced  to  the  greateil  fimplicity. 

Thefe  three  articles  being  known,  the  price  of  ma- 
nufafture  is  determined.  It  cannot  be  lower  than  the 
amount  of  all  the  three,  that  is,  than  the  real  value ; 
whatever  it  is  higher,  is  the  manufafturer's  profit. 
This  will  ever  be  in  proportion  to  demand,  and  there- 
fore will  flutluate  according  to  circumftances. 

Hence  appears  the  neceflity  of  a  great  demand,  in 
order  to  promote  flourifhing  manufactures. 

By  the  extenfive  dealings  of  merchants,  and  their 
conftant  application  to  the  ftudy  of  the  balance  of 
work  and  demand,  all  the  above  circumftances  are 
known  to  them,  and  are  made  known  to  the  induftri- 
ous,  who  regulate  their  living  and  expence  according 
to  their  certain  profit. 

Employ  a  workman  in  a  country  where  there  is 
little  trade  or  induftry,  he  proportions  his  price  al- 
ways to  the  urgency  of  your  want,  or  your  capacity 
to  pay4  but  feldom  to  his  own  labour.  Employ  ano- 
ther in  a  country  of  trade,  he  will  not  impofe  upon 
you,  unlefs  perhaps  you  be  a  ftranger,  which  fuppofes 
your  being  ignorant  of  the  value  ;  but  employ  the 
fame  workman  in  a  work  not  ufual  in  the  country, 
confequently  not  demanded,  and  therefore  not  regula- 
ted as  to  the  value,  he  will  proportion  kis  price  as  in 
the  firft  fuppofition. 

We  may  therefore  conclude,  from  what  has  been 
faid,  that  in  a  country  where  trade  has  been  eftablilh- 
ed,  manufa<fttires  muft  flourifh,  from  the  ready  fale,  the 
regulated  price  of  work,  and  the  certain  profit  rcfult- 
ing  from  induftry.  Let  us  next  inquire  into  the  con- 
fequences  of  fuch  a  fituation. 

J  3.  How  foreign  Trade  opens  to  an  indujirtous  People, 
and  the  coiifequenca  of  it  to  the  Merchants  ivho  fet  it 
on  foot. 

The  firft  confequence  of  the  fituation  defcribed  in 
the  preceding  feftion  is,  that  wants  are  eafily  fupplied 
for  the  adequate  valse  of  the  thing  wanted. 

The  next  confequence  is,  the  opening  of  foreign 
trade,  under  its  two  denominations  of  pafiive  and  ac- 
tive. Strangers  and  people  of  diftant  countries,  find- 
ing the  difficulty  of  having  their  wants  fupplied  at 
home,  and  the  eafe  of  having  them  Supplied  from  this 
country,  immediately  have  recourXe  to  it.  This  is  paC- 
fivc  trade.  The  af.ive  is  when  merchants,  who  have 
executed  this  plan  at  home  with  fucccfs,  begin  to  tranC- 
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Principles,  port  the  labour  of  their  countrj-men  into  other  re- 
y  ■ '  oions,  which  either  produce,  or  are  capable  of  produ- 
ting  fiich  articles  of  confumption,  proper  to  be  tnaiiu- 
faftured,  as  are  nioft  demanded  at  home ;  and  confe- 
queutly  will  meet  with  the  readieft  fale,  and  fetch  the 
largeft  profits. 

Here  then  is  the  opening  of  foreign  trade,  under  its 
two  denominations  of  atlive  and  paflive. 

What  then  are  the  coalequences  of  this  new  com- 
merce to  our  merchants,  who  have  left  their  homes  in 
quefl  of  Tain  abroad  ? 

The  firif  is, 'that,  aniN-ing  inanj'  new  country,  they 
find  tliemf(.-l"es  in  the  favnL-  fituation  with  regard  to  the 
inhabitants,  as  the  workmen  in  the  country  of  no  trade, 
with  regard  to  thofe  who  employ  him  ;  that  is,  they 
proportion  the  price  of  their  goods  to  the  eagcmefs  of 
acquiring',  or  the  capacity  of  paying,  in  the  inhabi- 
tants, but  never  to  their  real  value. 

The  fi.rt  profits  then,  upon  this  trade,  muft  be  very 
confiderablc ;  and  the  demand  from  fuch  a  country  will 
be  high  or  lotv,  great  or  fmall,  according  to  the  fpirit. 
Dot  the  real  wants  of  the  people;  for  thefe  in  all  coun- 
tries mull  firft  be  fupphed  by  the  inhabitants  them- 
felves,  before  they  ceafe  to  labour. 

If  the  people  of  this  not-triding  countrj'  be  abun- 
dantly furniftied  with  commodities  ufeful  to  the  traders, 
they  will  eajily  part  with  them,  at  firlf,  fcr  the  inllru- 
raents  of  luxury  and  eafe  ;  but  the  great  profit  of  the 
traders  will  infenhbly  incruafe  the  demand  for  the  pro- 
duftions  of  their  new  correfpoiideiits  :  this  will  have 
the  cffeft  of  producing  a  competition  between  thein- 
felves,  and  thereby  throwing  the  demand  on  their  fide. 
This  is  perpetually  a  difadvantage  in  traffic  ;  the  moll 
unpolifhed  nations  in  the  world  qu'ckly  perceive  the 
effefts  of  it,  and  are  taught  to  profit  by  the  difcovery, 
in  fpite  of  the  addrefs  of  thofe  who  are  the  moil  ex- 
pert  in  commerce. 

The  traders  will  therefore  be  very  fond  of  falling 
upon  every  method  and  contrivance  to  infpire  this 
people  with  a  tafte  of  refinement  and  delicacy.  A- 
bir.idance  of  fi:ie  prefents,  confifti.ig  of  every  inftru- 
ment  of  luxury  and  fuperfluity,  the  beft  adapted  to  the 
genius  of  the  people,  will  be  given  to  the  prince  and 
leading  men  among  them.  Workmen  will  even  be 
employed  at  home,  to  ftudy  the  tafte  of  the  lliangers, 
and  to  captivate  their  defires  by  every  poflible  means. 
The  more  eager  they  are  of  prefcnts,  the  more  lavifh 
the  traders  will  be  in  bellowing  and  diverfifying  them. 
It  is  an  animal  put  up  to  fatten  i  the  more  he  eats,  the 
fooner  he  is  fit  for  Haughtcr.  When  their  tafte  for 
fuperfluity  is  fully  formed,  when  the  rehfh  for  their 
former  fimplicity  is  fophifticated,  poifoncd,  and  obh- 
terated,  then  they  are  furely  in  the  fetters  of  the 
traders,  and  the  deeper  they  go,  the  lefs  poflibillty 
there  is  of  being  extricated.  The  prefents  then  will 
die  away,  having  ferved  their  purpofe  j  and  if  after- 
wards they  are  found  to  be  continued,  it  will  probably 
be  to  fupport  the  competition  againil  other  nations, 
who  will  inchne  to  fliare  of  the  profits. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  this  not-trading  nation  does  not 
abound  with  commodities  ufeful  to  the  traders,  thefe 
•ivill  make  httle  account  of  trading  with  them,  what- 
ever their  turn  may  be  ;  but,  if  we  fuppofe  this  coun- 
try inhabited  by  a  laborious  people,,  who,  having  ta» 
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ken  a  tafte  for  refinement  from  the  traders,  apply  Prioc-] 
themlelves  to  agriculture,  in  order  to  produce  articles  """"^ 
of  fubCftence,  they  will  folicit  the  merchants  to  give 
them  part  of  their  raacufetlures  in-exchange  for  thofe  ; 
and  this  ti-ade  «nll  undoubtedly  have  the  eiT.'tt  of  mul- 
tiplying numbers  in  the  trading  nation.  But  if  food 
cannot  be  furnifhed,  nor  any  other  branch  of  produc- 
tion found  out  to  fupport  the  correfpondence,  the  tafte- 
for  refinement  will  foon  die  away,  and  trade  will  ftop 
in  this  quarter. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  furs  in  thofe  countries  ad- 
jacent to  Hudfon's  Bay,  and  in  Canada,  the  Europeans 
never  v.\;uld  have  thought  of  fupplving  inftrurnents  of 
luxury  to  thofe  nations;  and  if  the  inhabitants  of  thofe 
regio:i.s  iiad  not  taken  a  taite  for  the  inilruments  of 
luxury  fumilhed  to  them  by  the  Europeans,  they  ne- 
ver would  have  become  fo  indefatigable  nor  fo  dex- 
terous hunters.  At  the  fame  time  we  are  not  to  fup- 
pofe  that  ever  thefe  Americans  would  have  come  to. 
Europe  in  queft  of  our  manufactures.  It  is,  there- 
fore, owing  to  our  merchants,  that  thefe  nations  are- 
become  in  any  degree  fond  of  refijement ;  and  this, 
tafte,  in  all  probability,  will  not  foon  exceed  the  pro- 
portion of  the  produ.5lions  of  their  country.  From 
thefe  beginnings  of  foreign  trade  it  is  eafy  to  trace  its- 
iucreafe. 

One  ftep  towards  this,  is  the  eftabhfliingcorrefpoii- 
deuces  in  foreign  countries ;  and  thefe  are  more  or  lefs 
neceflary  in  proportion  as  the  country  where  they  are 
eftabliftied  is  more  or  k-fs  poliflied,  or  acquainted  with 
trade.  They  fupply  the  want  of  pcfti,  and  point  out 
to  the  merchai.13  what  proportion  the  produftions  o£ 
the  country  bear  to  the  demand  of  the  inhabitants  for 
manufaftures.  This  communicates  an  idea  of  com- 
merce to  the  not-trading  nation,  and  they  infenfibly 
begin  to  fix  a  determined  value  upon  their  own  pro- 
ductions, which  perhaps  bore  no  determined  value  at 
all  before. 

Let  us  trace  a  little  the  progiefs  of  this  refinement 
in  the  favages,  in  order  to  ftiow  how  it  has  t!ie  effeiil  o£ 
throwing  the  demand  upon  the  traders,  and  of.  creating 
a  com-.ietition  among  them  for  the  produi?rions  of  the 
new  country. 

Experience  fhow.',  that,  in  a  new  difcovered  coun- 
try, merchants  conftantly  find  fome  article  or  other  of 
its  produftioii:;,  wliich  runs  out  to  a  great  account  in 
commerce  ;  and  we  fee  that  the  longer  Inch  a  trade 
fubfifts,  and  the  more  the  inhabitants  take  a  tafte  foF 
European  manufadiures,  the  more  their  own  produc- 
tions rife  in  their  value,  and  the  lefs  profit  is  made  by 
trading  with  them,  even  in  cafes  where  the  trade  is  car- 
ried  on  by  companies;  which  is  a  very  wife  inllitution 
for  one  reafon,  that  it  cuts  off"  a  competition  between 
our  merchants. 

This  is  the  beft  means  of  keeping  prices  low  in  fa- 
vour of  the  nation  ;  however,  it  may  work  a  contra- 
ry efleft  with  refpeft  to  individuals  who  muft  buy  from 
thefe  monopolies. 

When  companies  are  not  eftablifhed,  and  when  trade 
is  open,  our  merchants,  by  their  eagernefs  to  profit  by 
the  new  trade,  betray  the  fecrets  of  it  ;  they  enter  in- 
to competition  for  the  purchafe  of  the  foreign  pro- 
duce ;  and  this  raifes  prices,  and  favours  the  commerce 
of  the  raoft  ignorant  favages. 

J  4- 
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Principles. 


§  4.  Conffqutnces  of  the  IntroduB'ton  of  a  pqffive  fo- 
reign Trade  among  a  Peuph  luho  live  in  Simplicity  and 
Idlenefs. 

We  now  fuppife  the  arrival  of  traders,  all  in  one 
intereft,  with  iuftruments  of  luxury  and  refinement,  at 
a  port  in  a  countr)'  of  great  fiinplicity  of  manner-,  a- 
bundantlv  provided  by  nature  with  great  advantages 
for  commerce,  and  peopled  by  a  nation  capable  of 
adopting  a  tafte  for  fuperfluities. 

The  lirll  thing  the  merchants  do  is,  to  expofe  their 
goods,  and  point  ont  the  advrintage-s  of  many  things, 
either  agreeable  or  ufeful  to  mankind  in  general,  fuch 
as  wines,  fpirits,  inftruments  of  agriculture,  aims  and 
ammunition  for  hunting,  nets  for  fifliing,  mauufaclure* 
for  clothing,  and  the  liki>.  The  advantages  of  thefe 
are  prefently  perceived,,  and  fuch  commodities  are  ea- 
gerly fought  after. 

The  natives,  on  their  fide,  produce  what  they  moft 
efteem,  generally  fomething  faperfiuojs  or  ornamen- 
tal. The  traders,  after  examining  all  circumftances, 
determine  the  objedl  of  their  demand,  giving  the  lealt 
quantity  poilible  in  return  for  this  fuperfluity,  ia  order 
to  imprefs  the  inhabitants  with  a  high  notion  of  the 
value  of  their  own  commodities  ;  but  as  this  parfimony 
may  do  more  hurt  than  good  to  their  intereft,  they  are 
very  generous  in  making  prefents,  from  the  principles 
mentioned  above. 

When  the  exchange  is  completed,  aad  the  traders 
depart,  regret  is  commonly  mutual ;  the  one  and  the 
other  are  forry  that  the  fuperfluities  of  the  country  fall 
(hort.  A  return  is  promiled  by  the  traders,  and  afTu- 
rances  are  given  by  the  natives  of  a  better  proviJioa 
another  time. 

What  are  the  firft  confcquences  of  this  revolution  ? 

It  is  evident,  that,  in  order  to  fupply  an  equivalent 
for  this  new  want,  more  hands  muft  be  fet  to  work 
than  foiTnerly.  And  it  is  evident  alfo,  that  this  aug- 
mentation of  indullry  will  not  efTeiitially  i  icreafe  num- 
bers :  Why  ?  Becaufe  the  produce  of  the  induftry  is, 
in  this  cafe,  intended  to  be  exported.  But,  if  we  can 
find  out  any  additional  coufuniption  at  home,  even  im. 
plied  by  this  new  trade,  it  will  have  the  efi'ed  of  aug- 
menting numbers.     An  exa.nple  will  make  this  plain. 

Let  us  fuppofe  the  fuperfluity  of  this  countr)-  to  be 
the  Ikins  of  wild  beafts,  rot  proper  for  food  ;  rhe  ma- 
nufafture  fought  for,  brar.dy.  Thr  brandy  ia  fold  for 
furs.  He  who  has  furs,  or  he  who  can  fpare  time  to 
hunt  for  them,  will  drink  brandy  in  proportion  ;  but 
there  is  no  reafon  to  conclude  from  this  finiple  opera- 
tion, that  one  mau  more  in  the  country  muft  neceffa- 
rily  be  fed,  or  that  any  augmentation  of  agriculture 
muft  of  confequence  cnfue  from  this  new  tralfic. 

But  let  us  throw  in  a  circumftance  which  may  im- 
ply an  additional  confumption  at  home,  and  then  exa- 
mine the  confequences. 

A  poor  creature  who  has  no  equivalent  to  offer  for 
food,  who  is  miferable,  and  ready  to  perifh  for  want 
of  fubfiftcnce,  goes  a  hunting,  and  kills  a  wolf;  he 
comes  to  a  farmer  with  the  (kin,  and  fays,  You  are 
well  fed,  but  you  have  no  brandy  ;  if  you  will  give 
me  a  loaf,  I  will  give  you  this  flcin,  which  the  ftran- 
gers  are  fo  ford  of,  and  they  will  give  you  brandy. 
But,  fays  the  farmer,  I  have  no  more  bread  than  what 
u  fuffide.^t  for  my  own  family.     As  for  that,  replies 
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the  other,  I  will  come  and  dig  in  your  ground,  and  Prlnciplet. 
yfu  ?nd  I  will  fettle  our  account  as  to  the  fmall  cjuaii-  "~"~v  ■' 
t'ty  I  deiire  of  you.  The  bargain  is  made  :  the  poor 
fellow  gets  his  loaf,  and  lives  at  leaft  ;  perhjps  he 
marries,  and  the  farmer  gets  a  dram.  But  had  it  not 
been  for  this  dram,  that  is,  this  new  want,  which  was 
purchafed  by  the  i;id;:ftry  of  this  poor  fellow,  by  what 
argument  could  he  have  induced  the  farmer  to  pait 
with  a  loaf? 

Here  the  fentiment  of  charity  is  excluded.  This 
alone  is  a  principle  of  multiplication ;  but  as  true  it  is, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  could  the  poor  fellow  have  got 
bread  by  begging,  iie  would  not  probably  have  gone 
a  hu'itirig. 

Here  then  it  appears,  that  the  very  dawning  of 
trade,  in  the  moft  unpci'  ftied  couiitriea,  implies  a  mul- 
tiplication. This  is  fufficient  to  point  aut  the  firft  ftep, 
and  to  conneft  the  fubjeft  of  our  prefent  inquiries 
with  what  has  been  already  dilcufled  in  rohtion  to 
other  circumftances. 

So  foon  as  all  the  furs  are  difpofej  of,  and  a  tafte  " 
for  fuperfluty  is  introduced,  both  the  traders  and  the 
natives  will  be  ( qua'ly  intereftsd  in  tiie  advancement 
of  induftry  in  this  comtry.  .  JVIanynew  objects  of  pro- 
fit tor  the  firft  will  be  difcovered,  which  the  proper  em- 
ployment of  the  inhabitaiits,  in  reaping  the  naf.val  ad-  ■ 
vantages  of  theii  loil  and  chnrvate,  \\'}\  make  caeciual. 
The  tinders  will  therefore  endeavour  to  fet  on  foot 
many  branches  ^f  iuJuftry  among  the  favages,  and  the 
allurementii  of  brandv,  arms,  and  clothing,  will  ani- 
mate tliefe  in  the  purluit  of  thcui. 

When  once  thlj  revolution  is  brought  about  ;  when 
thofe  who  foiTnerly  li/ed  in  fimplicily  become  induftri- 
oui  ;  matters  put  on  a  i.ew  face. 

That  is  to  fay,  we  now  find  two  trading  nations 
inftead  of  one,  with  this  difference,  however,  that  as 
hitherto  we  hav-  fuppofed  the  merchants  all  in  one 
int.;reft,  the  compound  demand,  that  is,  the  competi- 
tion of  the  buyers,  has  been,  and  muft  ftill  continue  on 
the  fide  of  the  natives.  This  is  a  great  prejudice  to 
their  intereft :  but  as  it  is:  not  fuppofed  fufficient  to 
check  ti.eir  induftiy,  nor  to  reftrain  theii  confumption 
of  the  manufaftures,  let  us  here  examine  a  little  more 
particularly  the  confequences  of  the  principle  of  de- 
mand ill  fuch  a  fituation  ;  for  although  we  allow,  that 
it  can  never  change  fides,  yet  it  may  admit  of  different 
modifications,  and  produce  different  effefts,  as  we  fhall 
prefently  perceive. 

The  merchants  we  fuppofe  all  in  one  intereft,  con. 
fequently  there  can  be  no  competition  among  them  ; 
no  check  can  be  put  upon  their  railing  their  prices,  as 
long  as  the  prices  they  demand  are  coniphed  witli.  So 
foon  as  they  are  raifed  to  the  full  extent  of  the  abili- 
ties of  the  natives,  or  of  their  inclination  to  buy,  the 
merchants  have  the  choice  of  three  things,  which  are 
all  perfectly  in  their  option  ',  and  the  preference  to  be 
given  to  the  one  or  the  other,  depends  entirely  upon 
themfelves,  and  upon  the  circumftaiices  we  are  going 
to  point  out. 

Firft,  they  may  fupport  tlieir  high  demand  ;  that  . 
is,  not  lower  theiV-  price,  wh  ch  will  preferve  a  high 
eftimation  of  the  manufaclures  in  the  opinion  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  render  the  profits  upon  their  trade 
the  greatcft  poffible.  This  part  they  may  polfibly 
take,  if  they  perceive  the  natives  doubling  their  dili- 
gence, , 
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PclncIplM.  gence,  in  order  to  become   able,  in  time,  to  purcliafe 
»  coiifiderable  cargoes  at  a  higli  value;  from  which  fup- 

pofition  is  inferred  a  ilrong  difpolition  in  the  people  to 
become  luxurious,  fince  nothing  but  want  of  ability 
prevents  them  from  complying  with  tht-  higheft  de- 
mand :  but  dill  another  circui-.iilance  mull  concur,  to 
engage  the  merchants  not  t«  lower  their  pnce.  The 
great  proport  on  of  the  goods  they  fcek  for  in  re- 
turn, muft  be  found  in  the  hands  of  a  few.  This  will 
be  the  cafe  if  flavery  be  cllabliflied  ;  for  then  there 
muft  be  many  poor  and  few  rich  ;  and  they  are  com- 
monly the  rich  confumers  who  proportion  the  price 
they  offer,  rather  to  their  defires,  than  to  the  value  of 
the  thing. 

The  fecond  thing  which  may  be  done  is,  to  encoi'- 
Tage  a  great  demand  ;  that  is,  to  lower  their  prices. 
This  will  fmk  the  value  of  the  manufaftures  in  the  opi- 
nion of  the  inhabitants,  and  rpuder  profits  leis  in  pro- 
portion, although  indeed,  upon  the  voyage,  the  profits 
may  be  greater. 

This  part  they  will  take,  if  they  perceive  the  in- 
habitants do  not  incline  to  confume  great  quantities  of 
the  merchandife  at  a  high  value,  either  for  want  of 
abilities  or  inclination  ;  and  alfo,  if  the  profits  upon 
the  trade  depend  upon  a  large  confumption,  as  is  the 
cale  in  merchandize  of  a  low  value,  and  fuited  chiefly  to 
the  occafions  of  the  lower  fort.  Such  motives  of  expe- 
diency will  be  fufficient  to  make  them  relinquiffi  a  high 
•demand,  and  prefer  a  great  one  ;  and  the  more,  when 
there  is  a  likelihood  that  the  conAnrption  of  low-priced 
goods  in  the  beginning  may  beget  a  tafte  for  others  of 
a  higher  value,  and  thus  extend  in  general  the  tafte  of 
fuperfluity. 

A  third  part  to  be  taken  is  the  leeft  politic,  and 
perhaps  the  moft  familiar.  It  is  to  profit  by  the  com- 
petition between  the  buyei-s,  and  encourage  the  ri- 
fing  of  demand  as  long  as  poflible :  when  this  comes 
to  a  Hop,  to  make  a  kind  of  au(ilion,  by  firft  bringing 
down  the  prices  to  the  level  of  the  higheft  bidders, 
and  fo  to  defcend  by  degrees,  in  proportion  as  de- 
mand finks.  Thus  we  may  fay  with  propriety,  that 
demand  commonly  becomes  gi'eat,  in  proportion  as 
prices  fink.  .By  this  operation,  the  tradere  will  profit 
as  much  as  poflible,  and  fell  off  as  much  of  their  goods 
as  the  profits  will  .permit. 

But  this  plan,  ia  a  new  difcovered  country,  h  not  po- 
litic, as  it  both  difcovers  a  covetoufnefs  and  a  want  of 
faith  in  the  merchants,  and  alfo  throws  open  the  fecrets 
of  their  trade  to  thofe  who  ought  to  be  kept  ignorant 
of  them. 

Let  us  next  fuppofe,  that  the  large  profits  of  our 
merchants  (hall  be  difcovered  by  others,  who  arrive  at 
the  fame  ports  in  a  feparate  intereft,  and  who  enter  into 
no  combination  which  might  prevent  the  natural  efFe<Ss 
of  competition. 

Let  the  ftatcs  of  demantl  among  the  natives  be  fup- 
pofed  the  fame  as  formerly,  both  as  to  height  and  great- 
nefs,  in  confequence  of  the  operation  of  tlie  different 
principles,  whicli  might  have  induced  our  merchants 
to  follow  one  or  other  of  the  plans  we  have  been  de- 
fcribing  :  we  mull,  however,  ftill  fuppofe,  that  they 
have  been  careful  to  preferve  coniiderable  profits  upon 
•every  branch. 

If  we  fuppofe  the  inhabitants  to  have  increafed  in 
-iiumber;,  wealth,  and  tafte  for  fuperfluity,  fince  the 
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laft  voyage,  demand  will  be   found  rather  on  the  ri-  principlet. , 

flag  hand.     Upon  the  arrival  of  the  nitrchant^  in  com , 

petition  with  the  former,  both  will  ofFer  to  f.'.le  ;  but 
if  both  ftand  to  the  fame  prices,  it  is  very  natural  to 
fuppofe,  that  the  former  dealers  will  obtain  a  prefer- 
ence ;  as  cater'u  paribus  it  is  always  an  advantage  to 
know  and  to  be  known.  The  laft  comers,  therefore, 
have  no  other  way  left  to  counterbalance  this  advan- 
tage, but  to  lower  their  prices. 

This  is  a  new  phenomenon  :  here  the  fall  of  prices 
is  not  voluntary  as  formerly,  nor  coiifentt-d  to  from 
expediency  ;  not  owing  to  a  failure  of  demand,  but 
to  the  influence  of  a  new  principle  of  commerce,  to 
wit,  a  double  competition,  which  we  fhall  now  ex- 
amine. 

§   5.      Of  double  Competition, 

When  competition  is  much  ftronger  on  one  fide 
of  the  contracl  than  on  the  other,  it  is  cal\ed  Jimple. 
This  is  the  fpecies  of  competition  which  is  implied  in 
the  terms  high  demand,  or  when  it  is  faid  that  demand 
raij'es  prices. 

Double  competition  is,  when,  in  a  certain  degree,  it 
takes  place  on  both  fides  of  the  contract  at  once,  or 
vibrates  alternately  from  one  to  the  other.  This  is 
what  reftrains  prices  to  the  adequate  value  of  mer- 
chandife. 

The  great  difficulty  is  to  diflinguifh  clearly  betweert 
the  prijiciples  of  demand  and  thofe  of  competition  :  here 
then  follow  the  principal  differences  between  the  two 
relatively  to  the  effefts  they  produce  feverally  in  the 
mercantile  contraft  of  buying  and  felling,  which  we 
here  exprefs  fhortly  by  the  word  contraff. 

Simple  demand  is  v.hat  brings  the  quantity  of  a 
commodity  to  market.  Many  demand,  who  do  not 
buy  ;  many  offer,  who  do  not  fell.  This  demand  is 
called  great  or  J'mall;  it  is  faid  to  increafe,  to  augment, 
to  fwell  ;  and  is  expreffed  by  thefe  and  other  fynony- 
mous  terms,  which  mark  an  augmentation  or  diminu- 
tion of  quantity.  In  this  fpecies,  two  people  never 
demand  the  fame  thing,  but  a  part  of  the  fame  thing, 
or  things  quite  alike. 

Compound  demand  is  the  principle  which  raifes  prices, 
and  can  never  make  them  fink  ;  becaufe  in  this  cafe 
more  than  one  demands  the  very  fame  thing.  It  is 
folely  applicable  to  the  buyers,  in  relation  to  the  price 
they  offer.  This  demand  is  called  high  or  lo-w,  and  is 
faid  to  rife,  to  fall,  to  mount,  to  fink,  and  is  expreffed 
by  thefe  and  other  fynonymous  terms. 

Simple  competition,  when  between  buyers,  is  the  fame 
as  compound  or  high  demand  ;  but  diffi-rs  from  it  in  fo 
far,  as  this  may  equally  take  place  among  fellers,  which 
compound  demand  cannot  ;  and  then  it  works  a  con- 
trary effeft  ;  it  makes  prices  fink,  and  is  fynonpuous 
with  low  demand  ;  it  is  this  competition  which  over- 
turns the  balance  of  work  and  demand. 

Double  competition  is  what  is  underftood  to  take 
place  in  almoit  every  operation  of  trade  ;  it  is  this 
which  prevents  their  exceffive  rife  of  prices  ;  it  is  this 
which  prevents  their  exceffive  fail.  While  double 
competition  prevails,  the  balance  is  perfeft,  trade  and 
indullry  flourifh. 

The  capital  diftiniSion,  therefore,  between  the  terms 
demand  and  competition  is,  that  demand'\%  conflantly  rela- 
tive to  the  buyers  ;  and  when  money  is  not  the  price, 

as 
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Princlpks.  as  in  barter,  then  it  is  relative  to  that  fide  upon  which 
""'     V  the  ^eateft  cDmpctltion  is  found 

We  therefore  fay,  wrtli  regard  to  prices,  demand  is 
high  or  low.  ^V'ith  rejjard  to  the  quantity  of  merchaniiij'e, 
demand  h great  or/mail.  With  regard  to  corrpetilion,  it 
is  always  called  great  ox  Jmall,Jlror.g  or  iveah. 

Ccmpetition  is,  with  equal  propriety,  applicable  to 
both  parties  in  the  co.nratl.  A  competilijti  among- 
buyers  is  a  proper  expreffion  ;  a  competition  among  fel- 
lers, who  have  the  nierchar.dlfe,  is  fully  as  eafily  under- 
ilood,  thouv;h  it  be  not  quite  fo  ilriking,  for  reafons 
which  an  exaaiple  will  make  plain. 

You  come  to  a  fair,  where  you  find  a  great  variety 
of  everr  kind  of  merchandife,  in  the  pofleffion  of  dif- 
ferent merchants.  Thefe  by  offering  their  goods  to 
falf,  conllitute  a  tacit  competition  ;  every  one  of  them 
wifiies  to  fell  in  preference  to  another,  and  at  the  fame 
time  with  the  beft  advantatje  to  himfelf. 

The  buyer  begins,  by  cheapenmg  at  every  ihop. 
The  firft  price  aiked  marks  the  covetoufnefs  of  the 
feller  ;  the  firll  price  offered,  the  avarice  of  the  buyer. 
From  this  operation  competition  begins  to  work  its 
effefts  on  both  fides,  and  fo  becomes  double.  The 
principles  which  influence  this  operation  are  now  to  be 
deduced. 

It  i?  impoffible  to  fuppofe  the  fame  degree  of  eager- 
nefs,  either  to  iuy  or  fell,  among  feveral  merchants  ; 
becaule  the  degree  of  eagernefs  is  exacl;ly  in  propor- 
tion to  their  views  of  profit ;  and  as  thefe  muft  neceflari- 
ly  be  influenced  and  regulated  by  different  circumftan- 
ces,  that  buyer,  who  has  the  beil  profpeCLof  felling 
again  with  profit,  obhges  him,  whofe  prolpedl  is  not  fo 
good,  to  content  himfelf  with  lefs  ;  and  that  feller,  who 
has  bought  to  the  beft  ad\'antage,  obliges  him,  who 
has  paid  dearer  for  the  merchandife,  to  moderate  his 
defire  of  gain. 

It  is  from  thefe  principles  that  competition  among 
buyer^  and  fellers  muft  originate.  This  is  what  con- 
fines the  fluctuation  of  prices  within  limits  which  are 
compatible  with  the  reafonable  profits  of  both  buyers 
and  fellers ;  for  we  muft  conft^ntly  fuppofe  the  whole 
operation  of  buying  and  felling  to  be  performed  by 
merchants  ;  the  buyer  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  give  fo 
high  a  price  as  that  which  he  expects  to  receive  when 
be  diftributes  to  the  confumers,  nor  can  the  feller  be 
fuppofed  to  accept  of  a  low-er  than  that  which  he  paid 
to  the  tnanufafturer.  This  competition  is  prnperly 
called  double,  becaufe  of  the  difficulty  to  determine 
upon  which  fide  it  ftands  ;  the  fame  merchant  may 
have  it  in  his  favour  upon  certain  articles,  and  againffi 
him  upon  others  ;  it  is  contiraially  in  vibration,  and 
the  arrival  of  every  poft  may  lefs  or  more  pull  dowa- 
the  heavy  fcale. 

In  every  tranfaclion  between  merchant?,  the  profit 
refnlting  from  the  fale  muft  be  exactly  diftinguifhcd 
from  the  value  of  the  merchandife.  The  firft  may 
var)-,  the  latt  never  can.  It  is  this  profit  alone  which 
can  be  influenced  by  competition  ;  and  it  is  for  that 
rcafon  we  find  fuch  uniformity  everywhere  in  the  prices 
of  goods  of  the  fame  quality. 

The  competition  between  fellers  does  not  appear 
fo  ftriking  as  that  between  buyers ;  becaufe  he  who 
offers  to  fale,  appears  only  paflive  in  the  firft  opera- 
tion ;  whereai  the  buyers  prefer.t  themfi-lves  one  af- 
ter another ;    they   make  a  demand  when  the  mer- 
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chandife  is  refufed  to  one  at  a  certain  price  ;  a  fecond  Principle*.- 
either  offers  more,  or  does  not  oifer  at  all  ;  but  fo  foon  *  '' 
as  aiicther  feller  finds  his  account  in  accepting  the  price 
the  firft  had  refufed,  then  the  firft  enters  into  compe- 
tition, providing  his  profits  will  admit  his  lowering  the 
firft  price;  and  thus  corrpctition  tak"^  place  amoi.g  tke 
fellers,  until  the  profits  upon  their  trade  prevent  prices 
from  falling  lower. 

In  all  markets  this  competition  is  varying,  though 
infenfibly,  on  many  occafinis  ;  but  in  otliers  the  vi. 
brations  are  very  perceptible.  Sometimes  it  is  found 
ftrongeft  on  the  fide  of  the  buyers  ;  and  in  proportion 
as  this  grows,  the  competition  between  the  fellers  di- 
miuifties.  When  the  competition  between  the  former 
has  raifed  prices  to  a  certain  ftandard,  it  comes  to  a 
ftop  ;  then  the  competition  changf  s  fides,  and  takes 
place  among  the  fellers,  eager  to  profit  by  the  higheft 
price.  This  makes  prices  fall ;  and  accorditig  as  they 
fall,  the  competition  among  the  buyers  dimiiiifties.- 
They  ftill  wait  for  the  loweft  period.  At  laft  it  comes,  . 
and  then  perhaps  fome  n»w  circutnftance,  by  giving 
the  balance  a  kick,  difappoints  their  hopes.  If  there- 
fore it  ever  happens,  that  there  is  but  one  intereft  up- 
on one  fide  of  the  contract,  as  in  the  example  in  the 
former  feftion,  where  we  fuppofed  the  fellers  united, 
you  perceive,  that  the  rife  of  the  price,  occafioned  by 
the  corapetition  of  the  buyers,  and  even  its  coming  to 
a  ftop,  could  not  poffibly  have  the  effed  of  producing 
any  competition  on  the  other  fide  ;  and  therefore,  if 
prices  come  afterwards  to  fink,  the  fall  muft  have  pro- 
ceeded from  the  prudental  confidfrations  of  adapting 
the  price  to  the  faculties  of  thofe  who,  from  the  height 
of  it,  had  withdrawn  their  demand. 

From  thefe  principles  of  tompetitiou,  the  foreftalling 
of  markets  is  made  a  crime,  becaufe  it  diminifhes  the 
competition  which  ought  to  take  place  between  dif- 
ferent people,  who  have  the  fame  merchandife  to  of- 
fer to  fale.  The  foreftaller  buys  all  up,  with  an  inten- 
tion to  fell  with  more  profit,  as  he  has  by  that  means 
taken  other  competitors  out  of  his  way,  and  appears 
with  a  fiugle  intereft  ou  one  fide  of  the  contraft,  in  the 
face  of  many  competitors  on  the  other.  This  perfoa 
is  puniftied  by  the  ilate,  becairfe  he  has  prevented  the 
price  of  the  merchandife  from  becoming  juftly  propor- 
tioned to  the  real  value  ;  he  has  robbed  the  public  and 
enriched  himfelf;  and  iu  the  punifltment  he  makes  re- 
ftitution.  Here  occur  two  qaeilions  to  be  refolved,  for 
the  fake  of  illuftration. 

Can  compttition  among  buyers  poffibly  take  place, 
when  the  provifion  made  is  more  than  fufficient  to 
fupply  the  quantity  deinauded  ?  On  the  other  hand, 
can  competition  take  place  among  the  fellers,  when 
the  quantity  demanded  exceeds  the  total  provifion  made 
for  It? 

We  think  it  may  in  both  cafes  ;  becaufe  in  the  one 
and  the  other,  there  is  a  competition  implied  on  one 
fide  of  the  contract,  and  the  very  nature  of  this  com- 
petition prefuppofes  a  poiEbility  of  its  coming  on  the 
other,  provided  feparate  interefts  be  found  upon  both 
fides.      But  to  be  more  particular  : 

I.  Experience  ihows,  that  however  juftly  the  pro- 
portion between   the   demand  and  the  fupply  may  be 
determined  in  faft,  it  is  ftill  next  to  impoffible  to  dif- 
cover  it  exaftly,  and  therefore  the  buyers  can  only  re-  • 
gulate  the  prices  they  offer,  by  what  they  may  reafon-  - 

ably- 
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Principles,  ably  expeA  to  fell  for  gain.  The  fcK^'s,  n  tlieothei 
hand,  can  only  regulrite  the  prices  they  expril,  by  what 
the  merchandife  h;is  coA  them  when  b-ou  rht  to  mar- 
ket. We  have  already  (hown,  how,  ii<,  !  -r  fuch  cir- 
-cumftances,  tlie  feveral  interefts  of  individuals  affedl 
-each  other,  and  make  the  balance  vibrate. 

2.  The  proportion  between  the  fiipply  and  the  de- 
mand is  feldom  other  than  re/alive  among  merr:hants, 
who  are  fuppofed  to  buy  and  fell,  not  from  ricciffity, 
-but  from  a  view  to  profit.  What  we  mean  by  re/iiiive 
is,  that  their  de.Tiand  ic  gr'at  or  final!  accordi.ig  to 
prices  ;  there  may  be  a  great  detaaud  for  grain  at  35s. 
per  quarter,  and  no  demand  at  all  for  it  at  40s ;  that 
is,  among  merchants. 

It  is.eifential  to  attend  to  the  fmalleft  circuraftance 
in  matters  of  this  kind.  The  circumftance  we  mean, 
is  the  difference  we  find  in  the  effeft  of  competition, 
when  it  takes  place  purely  among  merchants  on  both 
Tides  of  the  contraft,  and  when  it  happens,  that  either 
the  confnmers  mingle  themfelves  with  the  merchant- 
buyer;,  or  the  manufafiurers,  that  is,  the  furnifhers, 
mingle  themfelves  with  the  merchant-fellers.  This 
combination  we  fliall  illull-iate  by  the  folution  of  ano- 
ther queftion,  and  then  conclude  with  a  few  refleftions 
upon  the  whole. 

Can  there  be  no  cafe  formed  where  the  competition 
upon  one  iide  may  fubfift,  without  a  poffibility  of  its 
taking  place  on  the  other,  although  there  fiiould  be  fe- 
pamte  interefts  upon  both  ? 

The  caie  is  hardly  fuppofablc  among  me rchants.who 
buy  and  fell  with  a  view  to  profit  ;  but  it  is  abfolutely 
fuppofable,  and  that  is  all,  when  the  direcl  confumers, 
are  the  buyers  ;  when  the  circumftances  of  one  of  the 
parties  is  perfeftly  known  ;  and  when  the  competition 
is  fo  ftrong  upon  one  fide,  as  to  prevent  a  poffibility  of 
its  becoming  double,  before  the  whole  provifion  i=  fold 
off,  or  the  demand  fatisfied.  Let  us  have  recourfe  to 
examples. 

Grain  arriving  In  a  fmall  quantity,  at  a  port  where 
.the  inhabitants  are  ftarving,  producing  fo  great  a  com- 
petition among  the  confumers  who  are  the  buyers, 
that  their  neceffity  becomes  evident  ;  all  the  grain  is 
generally  bought  np  before  prices  can  rife  fo  high  as 
to  come  to  a  flop  ;  becaufe  nothing  but  want  of  mo- 
ney, that  is,  an  impoflibility  of  complying  with  the 
prices  demanded  by  the  mercliar.ts-can  reftrain  them  : 
but  if  you  fuppofe,  even  here,  that  prices  come  natu- 
rally to  a  flop  ;  or  that,  after  fome  time,  they  fall 
lower,  from  prudential  confiderations ;  then  there  is 
a  pcfTibility  of  a  competition  taking  place  among  the 
fellers,  from  the  principles  above  deduced.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  the  ftop  is  net  natural,  hut  uccafioned  by  the 
interpofitioii  of  the  ma^nftrate,  from  humanity,  or  the 
like,  there  will  be  no  competition,  becaufe  then  the 
principle'?  of  commerce  are  fufpended  ;  the  fellers  are 
rellraincd  on  one  fide,  and  tliey  reftrain  che  buyers  on 
the  other.  Or  rather  indeed,  it  is  tlie  magiftrate,  or 
compnfllon,  who  in  a  manner  fixc^  the  price,  and  per- 
forrris  the  office  of  both  b'.n,  er  and  feller. 

A  better  example,  flill  may  be  found,  in  a  competi- 
tion among  fellers,  where  it  may  be  lo  ftrong  as  to 
render  a  commodity  in  a  manner  of  no  value  at  alf,  as 
in  the  cafe  of  an  uncommon  and  unexpected  draught 
of  fi(h,  in  a  place  of  fmall  confumptiuu,  i  hen  no  pre- 
parations liave  been  made  for  faking  them.     There 
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can  be  then  no  competition  among  the  buyers,  be- 
caufe the  market  cannot  laft,  and  they  find  themfelves 
entirely  mafters,  to  give  what  price  tliey  pleafe,  be- 
ing fure  the  fellers  muft  accept  of  it,  or  lofe  their  mer- 
chandife.  In  the  firft  example,  humanity  commonly 
ftops  the.aftivity  of  the  principle  of  competition  ;  in 
the  other,  it  is  ftoppcd  by  a  certain  degree  of  fair  deal- 
ing, which  forbids  the  accepting  of  a  merchandife  for 
nolViing. 

In  proportion  therefore  as  the  rifing  of  prices  can 
ftop  demand,  or  the  finki]ig  of  prices  can  increafe  it, 
in  ti:e  fame  proportion  will  competition  prevent  either 
the  rife  or  the  fall  from  being  earned  beyond  a  certain 
length  ;  and  if  fuch  a  cafe  cin  be  put,  where  the  rifing 
of  prices  cannot  ftop  demand,  nor  the  lowering  of 
prices  augment  it,  in  fuch  cafes  double  competition  has 
no  effed}  ;  becaufe  thefe  circumftances  unite  the  moft 
feparate  interefts  of  buyers  and  fellers  in  the  mer- 
cantile contraft ;  and  when  upon  one  fide  there  is 
no  feparate  intereft,  there  can  then  be  no  competi- 
tion. 

From  what  has  been  faid,  we  may  form  a  judgment 
of  the  vprious  degree  of  competition.  A  book  not 
worth  a  fhilhng,  a  fifh  of  a  few  pounds  weight,  are 
often  fold  for  confiderable  funis.  The  buyers  here  are 
not  merchants.  When  an  ambaifador  leaves  a  court  in 
a  hurry,  things  are  fold  for  lefs  than  the  half  of  their 
value  ;  he  is  no  merchant,  and  his  fiiuation  is  known. 
•When",  at  a  public  market,  there  are  found  confumers, 
who  make  their  provifion,  or  manutaftnrcrs,  who  dif- 
pofe  of  their  goods  for  prefent  fubiiftence  ;  the  mer- 
chants, who  are  refpeftively  upon  the  oppofite  fide  of 
the  contract  to  thefe,  profit  of  their  competition  ;  and 
thofc  who  are  refpedively  upon  the  fame  fide  with 
them,  ftand  by  with  patience  until  they  have  finilhed 
their  bufinefs.  Then  matters  come  to  be  carried  on 
between  merchant  and  merchant,  and  then  profits  may 
rife  and  fall  in  the  proportion  of  quantity  to  demand  ; 
that  is  to  fay,  if  the  provifion  is  leis  than  the  demand, 
the  competition  among  the  demanders,  or  the  rife  of 
the  price,  will  be  in  tlie  compound  proportion  of  the 
falling  fhort  of  the  commodity,  and  of  the  profpect  of 
felling  again  with  profit.  It  i.i  this  combiiirttion  which 
regulates  the  competition,  and  keeps  it  within  bounds. 
It  can  affeft  but  the  profits  upan  the  tranfaftion  ;  the 
intrinfic  value  of  tlie  commodity  ft^nds  immoveable  ; 
nothing  is  ever  fold  below  the  real  value  ;  nothing  is 
ever  bought  for  more  than  it  may  probably  bring. 
We  mean  in  general.  Whereas,  fo  foon  as  confumers 
and  needy  manufafturers  mijigle  in  lii.!  operation,  all 
proportion  is  loft.  The  competition  between  them  is 
too  ftrong  for  the  mercliants  ;  the  balance  vibrates  by 
jerks.  In  fuch  markets  merchants  leldora  .tppear  ;  the 
principal  objecis  there,  are  the  fruiLS  and  pr>,duftions 
of  the  earth,  and  articles  of  the  fi.ft  neceffity  fi- ■  life, 
not  manutaftures  ftiictly  fo  called.  A  poor  ffllow 
often  f;!ls  to  purchafe  bread  to  eat  ;  not  to  j'ay  what 
he  did  eat  while  be  was  employea  in  die  work  iic  dif- 
pofes  of.  The  confumer  often  njeafuies  the  value  of 
what  he  is  about  to  puivhafe,  by  the  weight  of  his 
purfe,  and  his  defire  to  confumc. 

§  6.  Of  -what  is  called  Exjience,  Profit,  and  Lofs. 

The  term  cxpence,  whep  fimply  exprelTed,    without 
any  particular  relation,   is  always  uiiderftood  to  be  re- 
lative 
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Principles-  lative  to  money.     This  kind  is  di'.lingiiiiried  under  ihc 
^'"•>^~' tliroc  lie  vis  oi private,  publi:,  and  national. 

I.  Prk'jle  expcnct  ii  what  a  private  perfon,  or  pri- 
vate I'ocictv,  lay3  out,  either  to  provide  articles  of  con- 
fiimption,  or  fonfiethin^j  more  permanent,  which  may 
be  conducive  to  their  esle,  coTivenience,  or  advantage. 

Thus  wc  fay,  a  large  dom^Jiic  expenc.-,  relative  to  one 
who  fpends  a  great  income.  We  fay,  a  merchant  has 
been  at  great  expence  for  magazines,  for  living,  for 
clerks,  &c.  but  never  that  he  lias  been  at  any  in  bay- 
ing goods.  la  the  fame  way  a  manufaclurer  may  ex- 
pend far  building,  machines,  hones,  and  carnages,  but 
never  for  the  matter  he  manufaftiircs.  When  a  thing 
is  bonght  in  order  to  be  fold  again,  the  fum  employ- 
ed is  called  money  advanced ;  when  it  i-i  bought  not 
to  be  fold,  it  may  be  faid  to  be  cxpir.dtui. 

■2.  PuhUc  expence  is  the  employment  of  that  money 
which  has  been  centributcd  by  individuals  for  the  cur- 
rent fervice  of  the  ftate.  The  contribution,  or  gather- 
ing it  together,  reprefents  the  effeds  of  many  articles 
oi private  exjience  ;  the  laying  it  out  when  collected  is 
pull'ic  expence. 

3.  Nutiotia!  exper.ce  is  what  is  expended  out  of  the 
country  ;  this  is  what  diminifties  national  wealth.  The 
prir.cipal  diftinftion  to  be  here  attended  to  is  between 
public  expence,  or  the  la\-ing  out  of  public  money,  and 
national  expence,  which  is  the  alienating  the  nation's 
wealtli  in  favour  of  ftrangers.  Thus  the  greatclt  piib- 
blic  expence  imaginable  may  be  no  national  expence  ; 
becaufe  the  money  may  remain  at  home.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  fmalleft  public,  or  even  private  expence, 
may  be  a  national  expence  ;  becaufe  the  money  may 
go  abroad. 

Profit  and  lofs  is  divided  into  pofilit)s,  relative,  and 
compound.  Pofiiixe  prtffit  implies  no  lofs  to  anybody  ; 
it  refults  from  an  augmentation  of  labour,  induftiy,  or 
ingenuity,  and  has  the  effedl  of  fv,ellitig  or  augment- 
ing the  public  good. 

Pofti-ve  lofs  implies  no  profit  to  any  body  j  it  is  what 
refults  from  the  ceffation  of  the  former,  or  of  the  cffefts 
refi.lting  from  it,  and  may  be  faid  to  diminifh  the  pub- 
lic good. 

Relalife pn^t  is  what  implies  a  lofs  to  fomebody  ; 
it  marks  a  vibration  -of  the  balance  of  wealth  between 
parties,  but  implies  no  addition  to  tlie  general  ftock. 

■ReUitive  lofs  is  »  hat,  on  tlie  contrary,  implies  a  pro- 
fit to  fomebody  ;  it  alfo  marks  a  vibration  of  the  ba- 
lance, but  takes  nothing  from  tlie  general  ftock. 

'Y\\e  compMjnd\%  eafily 'jnderilood  ;  it  is  that  fpecies 
of  profit  and  lofs  which  is  partly  relative  and  partly  po- 
fitive. 

J  7.  The  general  confeqxieriCes  refult'mg  to  a  trading 
Nation,  upon  the  opening  of  an  atlive  foreign  Com- 
merce. 

A  nation  which  remains  paffive  in  her  commerce 
is  at  the  mercy  of  thofe  who  are  atftive,  and  mull  be 
greatly  favoured  indeed  by  natural  advantages,  or  by 
^  conftant  fiux  of  gold  and  Silver  from  her  mines,  to 
be  able  to  fupport  a  corfefpondence  not  entirely  hurt- 
fid  to  the  augmentation  cf  her  wealtli. 

When  we  look  upon  the  wide  field  which  here  opens 
to  our  vi.w,  we  are  perplvxcd  with  too  great  a  variety 
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of  objefts.  In  one  part,  we  fee  a  detent  and  cy^^ely  Principle*, 
beginning  of  indullry  ;  wealth  flowing  gently  in  to  re-  — — \— ' 
compenfe  ingenuity  ;  numbers  both  augmeiiting,  and 
eveiy  one  becoming  daily  more  ufefiil  to  another  ;  agri- 
culture proportionally  extending  itfelf ;  no  violent  re- 
volutions ;  no  exorbitant  profits  ;  no  infolei'.ce  among 
the  rich  ;' no  exceffive  mifery  among  tiie  poor;  multi- 
tudes employed  in  producing  ;  great  economy  upon 
confuinplion  ;  and  all  the  inilrumcnta  of  liixur)-,  daily 
produced  by  the  hands  of  the  diligent,  going  out  of 
the  country  for  the  fervice  of  ftrangers ;  not  remaining 
at  home  for  the  gratification  of  fcnfuality.  At  lail 
the  augmentations  come  infenfibly  to  a  flop.  Tlien 
thefe  rivers  of  wealth,  which  were  in  briik  circulation 
through  the  whole  world,  and  which  returned  to  this 
tracing  nation  as  blcod  returns  to  the  heart,  only  to 
be  thrown  out  again  by  new  pulfatiois,  begin  to  be 
obilrufted  in  their  courfe  ;  and  flowing  abroad  more 
flowly  than  before,  come  to  form  llagnations  ::t  home. 
Thefe,  impatient  of  reflraint,  foon  burll  out  into  do- 
m.cilic  circulation.  Upon  this  cities  fwell  in  magni. 
ficence  of  buildings  ;  the  face  of  the  country  is  adorn- 
ed with  palaces,  and  becomes  covered  with  groves  ; 
luxury  ihines  triumphant  in  every  part ;  inequality  be- 
comes more  linking  to  the  eye  ;  and  want  and  mifcry 
appear  moi"e  deformed  from  the  contrail  ;  even  -for- 
tune grows  more  whimfical  in  her  inconflancy  ;  the 
beggar  of  the  other  day  now  rides  in  his  coach  ;  and 
he  who  was  born  in  a  bed  of  flate,  is  fc-en  to  die  in  a 
gaol,  or  in  an  alms-houfe.  Such  ai'e  the  eiTecls  of 
great  domeftic  circulation. 

The  llatefman  looks  about  with  amazement;  he 
who  was  wont  to  corifider  himfelf  as  the  firfl  m.an  in 
the  fociety  in  every  refpt-ft,  perceives  himleJf,  per- 
haps, eclipfed  by  the  luftre  of  private  wealth,  which 
avoids  his  grafp  when  he  attempts  to  fei.'.e  it.  This 
makes  his  government  more  complex  and  more  diffi- 
cult to  be  carried  on  ;  he  mud  now  avail  himfelf  of 
art  and  addrefs,  as  well  as  of  power  and  force.  By 
the  help  of  cajoling  and  intrigues  he  gets  a  little  into 
debt  ;  this  lays  a  foundation  for  puliHc  credit,  whicli, 
growing  by  degrees,  and  in  its  progr^fs  atTuming  many 
new  forms,  becomes,  from  the  moil  tender  begir.- 
nings,  a  moll  formidable  raoniler,  Uriking  ten'or  into 
tliofe  wlio  cherilbed  it  in  its  infancy.  Upon  this,  as 
upon  a  triumphant  war-horfe,  the  ilatefman  gets  a- 
llride  4  he  then  appears  formidable  anew  ;  his  head 
turns  giddy  ;  he  is  choalced  with  the  dull  lie  has  raifi 
ed  ;  and  at  the  moment  he  is  ready  to  fall,  to  his  ux.'- 
ter  aftonifhinent  and  furprife,  he  finds  a  ftrong  mo- 
nied  iiitereft  of  his  own  creating,  which,  inllead  of 
fwallowing  him  up,  as  he  apprehended,  flies  to  his 
fupport.  Through  this  he  gets  the  Letter  of  all  oppo- 
fition,  he  eftabliflies  taxes,  multiplies  them,  mortgages 
his  fund  of  fuLfiftence  ;  either  becomes  a  bankrupt, 
and  rifes  aj,ain  from  his  afhes  ;  or  it  he  be  Lfs  auda- 
cious, he  {lands  tnMiiblingand  tottering  for  a  while  on 
the  brink  cf  the  political  precipice.  From  the  one  or  the 
other  of  thefe  perilous  fituations,  he  begins  to  difco.ei 
an  endlefs  path,  \vhicli  after  a  nitiltitude  of  winding.%, 
ft'U  returns  into  itfelf,  and  continues  an  equal  courfe 
through  this  vad  Lbyrinth. 

It  is  now  full  time  to  leave  off  rhapfody,   and  re- 
turn to  reafoning    and  cool  inquirj-,    concerning    the 
S  -f  more 
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l'rincipIes.'nore  immediate  and  more  general  effctls  and  revolii- 
^  tions  produced  by  tiie  opening  of  a  foreign  trade  in  a 
nation  of  induJlry. 

The  firil  and  mod  fenfible  alteration  will  be  an  in- 
crcafe  of  demand  for  manufaclnrers,  becaufe  by  fup)- 
plying  the  wants  of  ftrangers,  the  number  of  confu- 
mers  will  now  be  confiderahly  augmented.  What 
again  will  follow  upon  this,  mull  depend  upon  circum- 
ilances. 

If  this  revolution  in  the  ftate  of  demand  fhould 
prove  too  violent,  the  confequence  of  it  will  be  to 
raife  demand  ;  if  it  iliould  prove  gradual,  it  will  in- 
creafe  it.  This  diilinftlon  is  well  underftood,  and  the 
confequence  appears  juft  ;  for,  if  the  fupply  do  not 
increafp  in  proportion  to  the  demand,  a  competition 
will  enfue  among  the  dcmanders  ;  vvh;ch  is  the  com- 
mon eifeiZt  of  fuch  fudden  revolutions.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  gentle  increale  of  demand  (hould  be  ac- 
companied with  a  proportional  iupply,  the  whole  in- 
duftrious  fociety  will  grow  in  vigour,  and  in  whole- 
fome  ftiiture,  without  being  fenfible  of  any  great  ad- 
vantage or  inconveniency ;  the  change  of  their  circum- 
ftances  will  even  be  imperceptible. 

The  immediate  effcAs  of  the  violent  revolution 
will,  in  this  example,  be  flattering  to  lome  and  dif- 
agreeable  to  others.  Wealth  wiU  be  found  daily  to 
augment,  from  the  riling  of  prices,  in  many  branches 
«)f  induftry.  This  will  encourage  the  induftrious  claf- 
fes,  and  the  idle  confumers  at  home  will  complain. 
We  have  already  dwelt  aliundantly  long  upon  the  ef- 
fect refulting  from  this  to  the  lower  claffes  of  the 
people,  in  providing  them  with  a  certain  means  of 
fubfifteace.  Let  us  now  examine  in  what  refpecl  even 
the  higher  clafles  will  be  made  likewife  to  feel  the 
good  effedls  of  this  general  change,  although  at  firft 
they  may  fnffer  a  temporary  inconvenience  from  it. 

Farmers,  as  has  been  obferved,  will  have  a  greater 
difficulty  in  finding  fervants,  who,  inflead  of  labouring 
the  ground,  will  choofc  to  turn  themfelves  to  manufac- 
tures. This  we  have  confidered  in  the  light  of  pur- 
ging the  lands  of  fuperfluous  mouths  ;  but  every  con- 
fequence in  this  great  chain  of  politics  draws  other 
confequenccs  after  it;  and  as  they  follow  one  another, 
things  put  on  different  faces,  which  affetS  clalfcs  dif- 
ferently. The  purging  of  the  land  is  but  one  of  the 
bifl  ;  here  follows  another. 

The  defertion  of  the  bauds  employed  in  a  trifling 
agriculture  will  at'fiifl:,  no  doubt,  erabarrafs  the  farm- 
i-rs  ;  but  in  a  liule  time  every  thing  becomes  balanced 
in  a  trading  nation,  becaufe  here  every  indnflrious  man 
muft  adva!!ce  in  profperity,  in  fpite  of  all  general  com- 
binations of  circumilances. 

In  the  cafe  before  us,  tl.e  relative  profits  upon  farm- 
ing muft  foon  bfcome  greater  than  formerly,  becaufe 
of  this  additional  expcnce  which  mull;  affeft  the  whole 
clafsof  farmers  ;  confequently,  this  additional  expence, 
ii.ftead  of  turning  out  to  be  a  lofs  to  either  landlord 
or  farmer,  will,  after  fome  little  lime,  turn  out  to  the 
advantage  of  both,  becaufe  the  produce  of  the  ground, 
beiiig  iudlfpei.fably  ncccfTiuy  to  every  body,  uuift  in 
every  article  i:.creafe  in  its  value.  Thus,  in  a  fhart 
time,  accounts  will  be  nearly  balanced  on  all  hujids  ; 
that  is  to  lay,  the  fame  pro;ortion  of  wealth  will, 
i^er'is  J)arilus,  continue  tlie  fame  among  the  induf- 
Vious.     We    fay  among  the  iaduftrious ;    for  thofe 
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who  are  either  idle,  cr  even   negligent,  will  be   great  Pclociple* 

lofcrs.  V"    " 

A  proprietor  of  land,  inattentive  to  the  caufes  of  h's 
farmer's  additional  expence,  nny  very  imprudently 
luffer  his  rents  to  fall,  inflead  of  affifting  him  on  a  pro- 
per occalion,  in  order  to  make  them  afterwards  rife  the 
higher. 

Thofe  who  live  upon  a  determined  income  in  mo- 
ney, and  who  are  nowife  employed  in  traffic,  nor  irr 
any  fcheme  of  induftry,  will,  by  the  augmentation  of 
prices,  be  found  in  worle  circumilances  than  before. 

In  a  trading  nation  every  man  muft  turn  his  talents 
to  account,  or  he  will  undoubtedly  be  left  behind  in 
this  univerfal  emulation,  in  which  the  moft  induftrious, 
the  moft  ingenious,  and  the  moft  frugal,  will  conftantly 
carry  off  the  prize. 

This  confideration  ought  to  be  a  fp\ir  to  every 
man.  Tlie  richeft  men  in  a  trading  nation  have  no 
fecurity  againft  poverty  ;  we  mean  proportional  po- 
verty ;  for  though  they  diminilh  nothing  of  their  in- 
come, yet,  by  not  increafingit  in  proportion  to  others, 
they  lofe  their  rank  in  wealth,  and  from  the  firil  clafs 
in  which  they  ftood  they  will  Aide  infenfibly  down  to 
a  lower. 

Their  is  one  confequence  of  an  additional  beneficial 
trade,  which  raifes  demand  and  increafes  wealth  ;  but 
if  we  fuppofe  no  proportional  augmentation  of  ftipply, 
it  will  prove  at  beft  but  an  airy  dream  which  lafts  for 
a  moment ;.  and  when  the  gilded  fcene  is  paifed  away, 
numberlefs  are  the  inconveniences  which  are  feen  to 
follow. 

We  (hall  now  point  out  the  natural  coufequences  of 
this  augmentation  of  wealth  drawn  from  foreign  nations^ 
when  the  llatcfman  remains  inattentive  to  increafe  the 
fupply  both  of  food  and  raanufaftures,  in  proportioQ 
to  the  augmentation  of  mouths,  and  of  the  demand  for 
the  produce  of  induftry. 

In  fuch  a  fituation  profits  will  daily  fwell,  and  every 
fcheme  for  reducing  them  within  the  bounds  of  mo- 
deration, will  be  looked  upon  as  a  hm-iful  and  unpo- 
pular meafure  :  be  it  fo  ;  but  let  us  examine  the  coufe- 
quences. 

We  have  faid,  that  the  rife  of  demand  for  manu- 
faftures  naturally  increafes  the  value  of  work  :  now  . 
we  muft  add,  that  under  fuch  circumftances,  the  aug- 
mentation of  riches  in  a  country,  either  not  capable 
of,  improvement  as  to  the  foil,  or  where  precautions 
have  not  been  taken  for  facilitating  a  multiplication 
of  inhabitants,  by  the  importation  of  fubfiftence,  will 
be  produdlive  of  the  moft  calamitous  coufequences. 

On  one  fide,  this  wealth  will  effeflually  diminifh 
the  mafs  of  the  food  before  produced  ;  and  on  the 
other^  will  increafe  the  number  of  ufelefs  confumers. 
The  firft  of  thefe  circumftances  will  raife  the  demand 
for  food;  and  the  fecond  will  diminiih  the  number 
of  ufeful  free  hand?,  and  confcquently  raife  the  price 
of  manufadlures:  here  are  (hortly  the  outlines  of  this 
progrefs. 

The  more  rich  and  luxurious  a  people  are,  the  more 
delicate  they  become  in  their  manner  of  living ;  if 
they  fed  on  bread  formerly,  they  will  now  feed  on 
ment  ;  if  they  fed  on  meat,  they  will  now  feed  on 
fov/1.  The  fame  ground  which  feeds  a  hundred  witi» 
bread,  and  a  proportional  quantity  of  animal-food, 
will  not  maintain  an  equil  number  of  delicate  llvei-s. 
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Principles.  Food  muft  then  become  more  fcarc-e ;   domand  for  it 

' . rifcs;  t!ie  rich  are  always  the  itrongell  in  the  mcirKet; 

they  confiime  the  food,  and  the  poor  are  forced  to 
ftarve.  Here  the  wide  door  to  moder  i  dillreis  opens; 
to  wit,  a  hurtful  competition  for  fjbfi Hence.  Farther, 
when  a  people  become  rich,  they  think  lefs  of  economy ; 
a  number  of  ufelefs  fervants  are  hired,  to  become  an 
additional  dead  weight  on  confnmption ;  and  when  their 
Ita'-ving  countrymen  cannot  fupply  the  extrawigance 
of  the  rich  fo  cheaply  as  other  nations,  they  either  im- 
port iuftruments  of  tweign  luxury,  or  leek  to  enjoy 
them  out  of  their  own  country,  and  thereby  make  re- 
ftitution  of  their  gains. 

Is  it  not  therefore  evident,  that  if,  before  things 
come  to  this  pafs,  additional  fubfiltence  be  not  provided 
by  one  method  or  other,  the  number  of  inhabitants 
muft  diminifh  ;  although  riches  may  daily  increafe  by 
a  balance  of  additional  matter  fuppofcd  to  be  brought 
ir.to  the  country  in  confequence  of  the  hitherto  benc- 
licial  foreign  trade  :  This  is  not  all.  We  fay  further, 
that  the  beneficial  trade  will  laft:  for  a  time  only.  For 
the  iirfallible  confequences  of  the  fife  of  prices  at  home 
will  be,  th«t  thofe  nations  which  at  firft  confumed  your 
manufactures,  perceiving  the  gradual  increafe  of  their 
price,  will  begin  to  work  for  themfelves  ;  or  finding 
out  your  rivals  who  can  fupply  them  cheaper,  will 
open  their  doors  to  them.  Thefe  again,  perceiving 
the  gfcal  advantages  gained  by  your  traders,  will  be- 
gin to  fupply  the  market ;  and  fince  every  thing  muft 
be  cheaper  in  countries  where  we  do  not  fuppofe  the 
concurrence  of  all  the  circumftances  mentioned  above, 
thefe  nations  will  fupplant  you,  and  be  enriched  in  their 
turn. 

Here  comes  a  new  revolution.  Trade  is  at  a  ftand  : 
what  then  become?  of  all  the  hands  which  were  for- 
merly employed  in  fupplying  the  foreign  demands  ? 

Were  revolutions  fo  fudden  as  we  are  obliged  to  re- 
prefent  them,  all  would  go  to  wreck;  in  proportion  as 
they  happen  by  quicker  or  flower  degrees,  the  incon- 
veniences are  greater  or  fmaller. 

Prices,  we  have  faid,  are  made  to  rife  by  compe- 
tition. If  the  competition  of  the  ftrangers  was  what 
raifed  them,  the  diftrefs  upon  the  manufacturers  will 
be  in  proportion  to  the  fuddennefs  of  their  deferting 
the  market.  If  the  competition  was  divided  between 
llie  ftrangers  and  the  home-confumers,  the  inconve- 
niences which  enfue  will  be  leis  ;  bccaufe  the  defer- 
tion  of  the  ilrangers  will  be  in  fomc  mcafure  made  up 
by  an  increafe  of  home-confumption  which  will  follow 
u,pon  the  fdl  of  prices.  And  if,  in  the  third  cafe,  the 
natives  have  been  fo  imprudent,  as  not  only  to  fup- 
port  a  competition  with  the  ftrangers,  and  thereby 
difguft  them  from  coming  any  more  to  market,  but 
even  to  continue  the  competition  between  themfelves, 
the  whole  lofs  fuftaincd  by  the  revolution  will  be  na- 
tional. Wealth  will  ceafe  to  augment;  but  tl.e  incon- 
veniences, in  place  of  being  felt  by  the  manufacturers, 
will  only  affect  the  ftate  ;  thefe  will  coi.tinue  in  afflu- 
ence, extolling  the  generofity  of  their  countrymen,  and 
dcfpifing  the  poverty  of  the  ilrangers  who  had  enrich- 
ed them. 

Domeftic  luxiir)'  will  here  prove  an  expedient  for 
prefcrving  from  ruin  the  induftrious  part  of  a  people, 
who  in  fubfifting  themfelveb  had  enriched  their  countrv. 
No  change  will  follow  in  their  condition ;  they  will  go 
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on  with  a  painful  affiJuity  to  lubour;  and  if  the  confe-  Principles, 
quences  of  it  beco.ne  now  hurtfi!  to  one  part  of  the         ' 
ftate,   they  muft   at  leaft  be  allowed  to  be  effentially 
neceffary  for  the  fupport  of  another. 

Bjt  that  luxury  i;  no  neceffary  concomitant  of  fo- 
reign trade,  in  a  ration  where  the  true  principles  of  it 
are  underftood,  will  appear  very  plain,  from  a  contrail 
we  are  now  going  to  point  out,  in  the  example  of  3 
modern  ftate,  renowned  for  its  commerce  aiid  frugahty. 
The  country  is  Holland. 

A  fet  of  induftrioui  and  frugal  people  were  affeni- 
bled  in  a  country  by  nature  fubjedt  to  many  inconve- 
niences, the  removing  of  wliich  neceifarily  employed 
abundance  of  hands.  Their  filualion  upon  the  conti- 
nent, the  power  of  their  former  mafters,  and  the  am- 
bition of  their  neighbours,  obliged  them  to  keep  great 
bodies  of  troops.  Thefe  two  articles  added  to  the 
numbers  of  the  community,  without  either  enriching 
the  ftate  by  their  labour  exported,  or  producing  food 
for  themfelves  or  countrymen. 

The  fcheme  of  a  commonvv-eaith  was  calculated  to 
draw  together  the  Induftrious ;  but  it  has  been  ftiU 
more  ufeful  in  fubfifting  them  :  the  republican  form 
of  government  being  there  greatly  fubdivided,  vefti 
authority  fufficient  in  every  pait  of  it,  to  make  fuitable 
provifion  for  their  own  fubfiftence  ;  and  the  tie  whicii 
unites  them,  regards  only  matters  of  public  concern. 
Had  the  whole  been  governed  by  one  fovereign,  or  by 
one  council,  this  important  matter  never  could  have 
been  effeifled. 

It  would  be  inTpoftible  for  the  moft  able  minifter 
that  ever  lived,  to  provide  nourifttment  for  a  country 
fo  extended  as  France,  or  even  as  England,  luppofing 
thefe  as  fully  peopled  as  Holland  is  ;  even  althougit 
it  ftiould  be  admitted  that  a  fufficient  quantity  of  food 
might  be  found  in  other  countries  for  their  fubfiftence. 
The  enterprife  would  be  too  great,  abules  would  mul- 
tiply ;  the  confequence  would  be,  that  the  inhabitants 
would  die  for  want.  But  in  Hol-land,  the  cafe  is  dif- 
ferent ;  every  little  town  takes  care  of  its  own  inha- 
bitants ;  and  this  care  being  the  objccf  of  application 
and  profit  to  fo  many  perfons,  is  accomplifiied  with 
fuccefs. 

When  once  it  is  laid  down  as  a  maxim  in  a  coun- 
try, that  food  muft  of  neceffity  be  got  from  abroad  in 
order  to  feed  the  inhabitants  at  home,  the  corn-trade 
becomes  confiderable,  and  at  the  fame  time  certain,  re- 
gular, and  permanent.  This  was  the  cafe  in  Holland: 
as  the  inhabitants  were  induftrious,  the  iieceftary  con- 
fequence has  been,  a  very  extraordinary  multiplica- 
tion ;  and  at  the  fame  time  fuch  an  abundance  of 
grain,  that,  inftead  of  being  in  want  iheml.-lves,  they 
often  fupply  their  neighbours.  There  are  many  ex- 
amples of  England's  being  fupplied  with  grain  from 
thence ;  and,  which  is  ftill  more  extraordinaiy,  from 
the  re-exportation  of  the  very  produce  of  its  own  fruit- 
ful foil. 

It  is  therefore  evident,  that  the  only  way  to  fup- 
port  induftry,  is  to  provide  a  fupply  of  fubfiftence, 
conftantly  proportional  to  the  demand  that  may  be 
made  for  it.  This  is  a  precaution  indifpenfably  ne- 
ceffary for  preventing  hurtful  competition.  This  is 
the  particular  care  of  the  Dutch;  fo  long  as  it  can  be 
etfecf  ual,  their  ftate  can  fear  no  decline  ;  but  when- 
ever they  come  to  be  diftrelTed  in  the  markets,  upon 
S  -f  3  whicli 
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ViiutipTes.  wliieh  tliey  cTepend  for  fulllftencc,  they  will  fi.ik  into 
ruin.  It  is  by  incre  dint  of  frugality,  cheap  and  par- 
fimonious  livinr.  that  the  navigation  of  this  induftri- 
•)iis  people  is  fupported.  Conftant  employment»  and 
an  accumulation  of  almoil  imperceptible  gains,  fill 
their  coffers  ti-ith  wealth,  in  fpite  of  the  large  outgo- 
ings, to  which  their  own  proper  nouriihment  yearly 
forceo  them.  Tiie  large  profits  upon  induftiy  in  other 
fomitries,  which  are  no  proof  of  generofity,  but  a  fa- 
tal effe£l  of  a  fcanty  fubfiilence,  is  far  froni  dazzling 
their  eves.  They  feldom  are  found  in  the  liil  of 
sorapctitors  at  any  foreign  port;  if  they  have  their 
Siirgo  to  difpofe  of,  they  wait  with  pleafure  in  their 
own  veff-'ls,  confuniing  their  own  provifions,  and  at 
iaft  accept  of  what  otliers  have  leit.  It  may  be  faid, 
that  many  other  circumftanccs  concur  in  favour  of  the 
Dutch,  bcfides  the  article  of  fubfiflence.  Without  dif- 
puting  this  matter,  it  may  be  obferved,  that  if  a  com- 
putation be  made  of  the  hands  employed  in  providing 
iubfiftence,  and  of  ^hofe  who  arc  feverally  taken  up 
in  fu|5plying  eveiy  olVicr  want,  their  numbers  will  be 
found  nearly  to  balance  one  another  in  the  moll  luxu- 
rious countries*     From   tins  we  may  conclude,  that 


the  article  of  food,  among  the  Iov.'cr  c'aRVs,  mufl  bear  Tri: 
a  T£!-y  high  proportion  to  all  the  other  articles  of  their  ■"" 
confumpt'OR  ;  and  therefore  a  diminution  upon  the 
price  of  fubfiflence,  mull  be  of  infinite  coiifequence  to 
manufatlurers  who  are  obliged  to  buy  it.  From  this 
coTifideration,  let  us  judge  of  the  confcsjiicnce  of  fi;c!i 
aug.mentations  upon  the  price  of  grain  as  are-  fainiha.- 
to  us  ;  30  or  40  per  cent,  leems  nothing.  Now  this 
augmentation  operates  upon  two- thirds,  at  Icall,  of  the 
whole  expence  of  a  labouring  man  :  let  any  one  who 
lives  in  tolerable  afihience  make  the  application  of  this 
to  iiimfelf,  and  ex^amine  how  he  would  manage  his 
affairs,  if,  by  accidents  of  rains  ar  winds,  his  cxpences 
were  to  life  30  per  cent,  without  a  poiTii)ility  of  re- 
ftraining  them;  for  this  isiinfortunately  th.e  cafe  with 
all  the  lower  clalfes.  From  whence  it  n^.ay  be  con- 
cluded, that  the  keeping  food  cheap,  and  ftii!  more  the 
preferving  it  at  all  times  at  an  equal  ffindard,  is  the 
fountain  of  the  wealth  of  Holland;  and  that  anv  huit- 
ful  competition  in  this  ariicle  muft  beget  a  diforder 
which  will  alfeS  the  whole  of  the  maniifaclurers  of  a 
(late. 
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gommercy       COMMERCY,  a  handfome  town  of  France  in  the 
II         duchy  of  Bar,  with  the  title  of  a  principality,  and  a 

Somrmna-   niagi.ificent  callle.      It  is  feated  on  the  river  Nkufe,  in 
*-'^^-       E.  Long.  5.  2S.  N.  Lat.  48.  20. 

COMMERSONIA.  See  Botany  Iv/fex. 
COMMINATION,  an  office  in  the  liturgy  of  the 
church  of  England,  appointed  to  be  i-sad  on  Alb- 
Wcdv.efday,  or  the  firil  day  of  Lent.  It  is  fubilitu- 
ted  in  the  room  of  that  god/y  difciplhie  in  the  primiti've 
church,  by  wbich  (ns  the  introduftion  to  the  ofike 
cxpreflcs  it)>  '••fueh  perfons,  as  flood  corvifled  of  ro- 
tcricus  fins,  were  put  to  open  penance,  and  punifhcd 
in  this  world,  that  their  fouls  might  be  favcd  in  the 
(lay  of  the  Lord  ;  and  tbat  others,  admoniflied  by 
their  example,  might  be  the  more  airraid  to  offend." 
Tliis  difciplir.e,  in  after  age?,  degenerated,  in  the 
church  of  Rome,  into  a  formal  confeffion  of  fins  upon 
Aili  Wedncfday,  and  the  empty  ceremony  of  fprinfc- 
Ijng  afhes  upon  the  head?;  of  the  people.  Our  reform- 
ers wifely  rejeiTed  this  ceremony,  as  mere  fhadow 
and  fhow  ;  and  fubrt'ituted  this  office  in  its  room,  which 
is  j1  Jcnvncialion  of  God's  anger  and  judgmevi  cgairjl 
JJnners,  that  the  people,  being  apprifed  of  God's  "wrath 
and  indigr.ation  againft  ftn,  may  not,  through  want  of 
difcipline  in  the  cluivch,  be  encouraged  to  follow  and 
purfue  th.em  ;  but  rather  be  moved  to  fupply  that  dif- 
ciplir.e to  themfi:lvcs,  and  fo  as  to  avoid  being  judged 
and  condemned  nt  thr'  tribu:ial  of  GoA. 

COMMINATORY,  an  appellation  given  to  uhat- 
ever  threatens  puniihmeni,  or  fome  penalty.  Thus, 
in  France,  w1k';i  an  exile  is  enjoined  not  to  return  un- 
der pain  of  death,  it  is  deemed  a  conimhinlory  penalty; 
fince,  if  he  do  return,  it  is  not  ftriftly  executed  ; 
¥ut  a  fecond  -njundlion  ia  laid  on  liim,  which  is  more 


COM 

than  comminatory,   and,   from   the  day  of  the   date  Commkgei- 
thereof,  imports  death  without  remedy.  II 

COMMINGES,  a  province  of  France,  45  miles  in    Commif- 
length,  and  15  in  breadth  ;   bounded  on  the  north  by  _   "    ■ 

Gafcony,  on  the  fouth  hj  Catalonia,  on  the  eafl  by 
Couflerans,  and  on  the  weft  by  Bigorre.  Its  princi- 
pal trade  confifls  in  cattle,  m.ules,  ind  com.  St  Ber- 
trand  is  the  capital  town. 

COMMINUTION,  denotes  the  breaking,  or  rather 
grinding,  a  body  to  ver^-  fmall  particles. 

COMMIRE,  John,  a  celebrated  Latin  poet,  bom 
at  Amboife  in  1625,  entered  into  tlie  fociety  of  the 
Jefuits,  and  taught  polite  literp.turc  and  divinity.  He 
died  at  Paris  in  T702.  VHc  have  a  -volume  of  his 
Latin  Poems,  and  a  colleftion  of  his  pofthumoxia 
works.  His  odes  and  fables  are  more  particularly  ad- 
mired. 

COMMISSARY,  in  the  ecclefiaftical  law,  an  offi- 
cer of  the  bifhop,  who  exercifes  fpiritual  jurifdiclion  in 
places  of  a  diocefe  fo  far  from  the  epifcopal  fee,  that 
the  chancellor  cannot  call  the  people  to  the  bifhop's 
principal  confiftory  court,  -without  giving  them  tod 
much  inconveniency. 

CoMMissARr-Ccurt,  in  Scotland,  a  court  originally 
conftltuted  by  the  bifhops  for  executing  in  their  name 
an  ufurped  jurifdiftion  ;  and  was  anciently  called  the 
bifl}-!p''s  cowl,  curi/i  ChrjJiianUatis,  or  conjijlor'u-l  court. 
This  court  was  modelled  by  Oucen  Mary  at  the  Refor- 
mation, and  continues  to  this  day. 

Commissary,  in  a  military  fenfe,  is  of  different 
forts. 

Cmihus'iAKr-GentraT  of  the  Mufers,  an  officer  ap- 
pointed to  mufler  the  army,  as  often  .as  the  general 
thinks  proper,  in  order  to  know  the  flrcngth  of  each. 
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rrg'nwnt  and  company,  to  receive  and  infpecl  the 
muflcr-roH),  and  to  keep  aii  exsCl  ftEtc  ot  the  ilrength 
of  the  army. 

CoMMisi^iRr  of  Horfes,  an  oHiccr  in  the  artillery, 
appointed  to  have  the  inipeclion  of  tlie  avtillery-horfes, 
to  fee  tlicni  muiteivd,  and  to  fend  Gich  orders  as  he 
receives  from  the  commaiidinfr  officer  of  the  artillery, 
by  fome  cf  the  conduitors  of  hovfes,  of  which  he  haa 
a  certain  number  for  his  afliftants. 

CoMSiu%Air  of  Proi'ifioiis,  an  officer  who  has  tlie 
charge  of  fiirniihing  the  army  with  provilions. 

CoMMiss.-iRr  of  Stores,  an  officer  in  the  avtlllcry  wh.o 
hai  the  charge  of  all  the  ftores,  for  which  he  is  as- 
covintable  to  the  office  ot  ordnance. 

COMMISSION,  in  common  law,  the  warrant  or 
letters  patent,  which  ail  perfons  exercifmg  jurifdiftion 
have  to  empower  them  to  hear  or  determine  any  caufe 
or  fuit  ;  as  the  commiflion  of  the  judges,  &c. 

Commission  of  Bankri'ptcy,  is  the  commiffion  that 
iffiies  from  the  lord  chancellor  on  a  perfon's  becom- 
ing- a  bankrupt  within  any  of  the  ftatutes,  idirecled  to 
certain  commiiliontTS  ap[iointed  to  examine  into  it, 
and  to  fecure  the  bankrupt's  lands  and  eifcds  for  the 
fatisfaftioii  of  his  creditors.  See  the  article  Bank- 
rupt. 

The  proceedings  on  a  commifiion  of  bankruptcy 
may  be  divided,  i.  Into  thofe  which  affecl  the  bank- 
rupt himfelf.  2.  Into  thofe  which  affect  his  property. 

I.  As  to  thofe  of  the  former  kind,  there  muft,  in 
the  firll  place,  be  a  petition  to  the  lord  chancellor  by 
one  creditor  to  the  amount  of  jool.  or  by  two  to 
the  amount  of  150!.  or  by  three  or  more  to  the 
amount  of  20cl. ;  upon  which  he  grants  a  commif- 
fion to  fuch  difcreet  perfons  as  to  him.  fhal!  tern  good, 
who  are  then  ftyled  comnriffior.ers  cf  bankrupt.  The 
petitioners,  to  prevent  mahcious  applications,  muft  be 
bound  in  a  fecurity  of  2ccl.  to  make  the  party 
amends,  in  cafe  they  do  not  prove  him  a  bankrupt. 
And  if,  on  the  other  hand,  they  receive  any  m.oney  or 
elTtCts  from  the  bankrupt,  as  a  recompenfe  for  fuing 
out  the  commiffioix,  fo  as  to  receive  more  than  their 
rateable  dividends  of  the  bankrupt's  efiate,  they  forfeit 
not  only  what  they  fhall  have  fo  Teceivcd,  but  their 
vrhole  debt.  When  the  commiffion  is  awarded  andif- 
fued,  the  commiflioners  are  to  meet  at  tlieir  own  cx- 
pcncc,  and  to  take  an  oath  for  the  due  execution  of 
their  commiffion,  and  to  be  allowed  a  fum  not  exceed- 
ing 20s  per  diem  each,  at  every  fitting.  And  no  com- 
mifiiori  of  bankruptcy  fliall  abate  or  be  void  on  any 
Qcmife  on  the  crown. 

When  the  commiffioners  have  received  their  com- 
tniffion,  they  are  firit  to  receive  proof  ol  the  perfon's 
beincT  a  trader,  and  having  committed  fome  ael  of 
Rinkriiptcy  ;  and  then  to  declare  him  bankrupt,  if  pro- 
ved fo  ;  and  to  give  notice  thc.-xof  in  the  gazette,  and 
at  the  fame  time  to  appoint  three  meetings.  At  one 
of  thefe  meetings  an  cleftion  muft  bo  made  of  af- 
fignces,  or  perfons  to  whom  tiie  bankrupt's  eftate  (liatt 
be  affigncd,  and  in  whom  it  (liall  be  vcfted  for  the  be- 
nefit of  the  creditor;.  ;  which  iiffignecs^  arc  chofen  by 
the  major  part,  in  value,  of  the  creditors  who  fliall 
then  have  proved  ihcir  debts  ;  but  may  be  originally 
appoii.ted  by  ihc  coinmlffioncrs,  and  afterwards  ap- 
proved or  rejected  by  the  creditors;  but  no  creditors 
Ciall  be  admitted  to  vole  ia  the  choice  of  affigiitcs, 
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whofe  debt,     on  the  balance  of   accounts,   does  not   ComnMi- 
amount  to   lol.      And  at  tlie  third  meeting  at  far-      ^°^- 
theft,  which  muft  be  on  the  42d  day  after  the  adrer- ^~"^'~~~ 
tifement  in  the  ga/ctle,  the  bankrupt,  upon  notice  a!- 
fo  p-.>rfonanY  ferved    upon   him,    or  left  at   his  ufual 
place  of  abode,  muft   fuirender  himfelf  perfonally  to 
the  commiffijuerfi,  and  muft  fhenceforth  in  all  r^^fpectR 
conform  to  the  directions  of  the  ftatutes  of  bankrupt- 
cy ;  or,  in  default  thereof,   fhall  be  guilty  of  felony 
without,  benefit  of  clergy,  and  fliall  fuifer  death,  and' 
his  goods  and  eftate  fhall  be  divided  among  hi*  credi- 
tors. 

In  cafe  the  bankrupt  abfconds,  or  \-.  likely  to  run 
away  between  the  time  jf  the  commiffion  ilfued  and 
the  laft  day  of  furrender,  he  may,  by  warrant  from  any 
judge  or  juft ice  of  the  peace,  be  apprehended  and  com- 
mitted to  the  county  gaol,  in  order  to  be  forthcomi- 
ing  to  the  comniiffioners,-  who  are  alfo  empowered 
immediately  to  grant  a  warrant  for  feizing  his  goods 
and  papers. 

W^hen  the  bankrupt  appears,  the  commlffioners  are  to ' 
examine  him  touching  ail  matters  relating  to  his  trade 
and  effects.    They  may  alfo  fummon  before  them,  and- 
examine,  the  bankrupt's  wife,  and  any  other  perfon- 
vfhatfoever,  as  to  aU  matters  relating  to  the  bankrupt's 
affairs :  And  in  cafe  any  of  them  fhall  refufe  to  anfwer, 
or  (hall  not  anfwer  fully,  to  any  lawful  queftion,  or  fhall 
refufe  to  iubfcribe  fuch  their  examination,  the  commif- 
fioners  may  commit  them  to  prifon  without  bail,  till 
they  make  and  iign  a  full  anfwer  ;  the  commiffioners 
fpecifying  in  their  warrant  of  commitment  the  queftion 
fo  refufed  to  be  anfwered.      And  any  gaoler,  permit- 
ting fuch  perfon  to  cfcape  or  go  out  of  prifon,  fliall- 
forfeit  5C0I.  to  the  creditors. 

The  bankrupt,  upon  this  examination,  is  bound,  up-- 
on  pain  of  death,  to  make  a  full  difcover)-  of  all  his 
eftate  and  effcfts,  as  well  in  expei^tancy  as  poffcffion^ 
and  how  he  has  difpofed  of  the  fame  ;  together  with 
all  books  and  writings  relating  thereto :  and  is  to  de- 
liver up  all  in  his  power  to  the  commiffioners  (ex- 
cept the  necetlary  apparel  of  himfelf,  his  wife,  and 
his  children)  ;  or,  in  cafe  he  conceals  or  embezzles 
any  effefts  to  the  amount  of  20I.  or  withholds  any 
book  or  writing's,  with  intent  to  defraud  his  credi- 
tors, lie  fhall  be  guilty  of  felony  without  benefit  of 
clergy. 

After  the  time  allowed  the  bankrupt  for  fuchdlfco- 
very  is  expired,  any  other  perfon  voluntarily  difco- ' 
venng  any  part  of  his  eftate  before  unknown  to  the 
afCgnees,  fhall  be  entitled  to  five  per  cent,  out  of  the 
effects  fo  difcoveied,  and  fuch  farther  reward  as  the 
affignees  and  commiffioners  fhall  think  proper.  And 
any  truftee  wilfully  concealing  the  eftate  of  any  bank- 
rupt, after  the  expiration  of  42  days,  fliall  forfeit  locl. 
and  double  the  value  of  the  eftate  concealed,  to  the 
creditors. 

Hitherto  every  thing  is  in  favour  of  the  creditors  ; 
and  the  law  feems  to  be  pretty  rigid  and  fevere  againfb 
the  bankrupt ;  but,  in  cafe  he  proves  honeft,  it  makes 
him  full  amends  for  all  this  rigour  and  fevcrity.  For, 
if  the  bankrupt  hath  made  an  ingenuous  difcover)-, 
hath  conformed  to  the  dirtttions  of  the  law,  and  hath 
acted  in  all  points  to  the  fatisfaction  of  his  creditors  ; 
and  if  they,  or  four  parts  in  five  of  them  in  number 
and  value   (but  none  of  ihcm  creditors  for  lefs  than 
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Commif-  2ol.  will  iign  a  certificate  to  ttat  puqjort ;  the  com- 
^'°^-  miffioners  are  tlien  to  aui.iiciitical.  Inch  ccrtilicate 
•  •  '■  under  their  hands  and  feals,  and  to  tranfmit  it  to  the 
lord  c'lancellor :  and  he,  or  two  judges  whom  he  (liali 
appoint,  on  oath  made  by  tlie  ha  •  niipt  tint  fuch  cer- 
tificate was  obtained  without  fraud,  may  allow  the 
fame  ;  or  difallort'  it,  upjii  caufe  (liown  by  any  of  the 
creditors  of  the  baniirupt. 

If  no  caufe  be  ihown  to  the  contrary,  the  certifi- 
cate is  allowed  of  courfe  ;  and  then  the  bankrupt  is 
entitled  to  a  decent  and  reafouable  allowance  out  of 
hii  effcfts,  for  his  future  fnppoit  and  mainteiia;ice, 
and  to  put  him  in  a  way  of  honeft  laduftry.  This  al- 
lowance is  alfo  in  proportion  to  his  former  good  be- 
haviour, in  the  early  difcovery  of  the  decline  of  his 
affairs,  and  thereby  giving  his  creditors  a  large  di- 
vidend. For  if  his  effeifts  will  not  pay  one  half  of  his 
debts,  or  los.  in  the  pound,  he  i«  left  to  the  difcretion 
of  the  commiffioners  and  afilgnees,  to  have  a  compe- 
tent fum  allowed  him,  not  exceeding  3  per  cent.  ;  but 
if  they  pay  los.  in  the  pound,  he  is  to  be  allowed 
5  per  cent.;  if  12s  6d.  then  7  J  per  cent  ;  and  if 
15s.  in  the  pound,  then  the  bankrupt  fhall  be  allow- 
ed 10  per  cent.  ;  provided  that  fuch  allowance  do  not 
-in  the  firll  cafe  exceed  200I.  in  the  fecond  250I.  and  in 
the  third  300I. 

Befidcs  this  allowance,  he  has  alfo  an  indemnity 
granted  him,  of  being  free  and  difcharged  for  ever 
from  all  debts  owing  by  him  at  the  time  he  became  a 
bankrupt  ;  even  though  judgment  fhall  have  been  ob- 
tained againft  him,  and  he  lies  in  prifon  upon  execution 
for  fuch  debts  ;  and,  for  that  among  other  purpofes, 
all  proceedings  on  commiflion  of  bankrupt,  are,  on  pe- 
tition, to  be  entered  on  record,  as  a  perpetual  bar 
agaiiifl  adlions  to  be  commenced  upon  this  account  : 
though,  in  general,  the  prodntlion  of  the  certificate 
properly  allowed  (hall  be  fuificient  evidence  of  all  pre- 
vious proceeding?.  Thus  the  bankrupt  becomes  a 
clear  man  again  ;  and,  by  the  affiftance  of  his  allow- 
ance and  his  own  induftiy,  may  become  an  ufeful  mem- 
ber of  the  commonwealth  j  which  is  the  rather  to  be 
expefted,  as  he  cannot  be  entitled  to  thefe  benefits, 
but  by  the  teftimony  of  his  creditors  themfelves  of  his 
honeft  and  ingenuous  difpofiiion ;  and  unlefs  his  failures 
havi-  been  owing  to  misfortunes,  rather  than  to  mif- 
conduft  and  extravagance. 

2.  As  to  the  proceedings  which  affect  the  brnkrupt's 
property. 

By  virtue  of  the  ftatutes  before  mentioned,  all  the 
pertonal  eftate  and  effctls  of  the  bankrupt  are  con- 
iidercd  as  veiled,  by  the  aft  of  bankruptcy,  in  the  fu- 
ture aflignees  of  his  comniinioners,  vihether  they  be 
goods  in  aftual  pofiinion,  or  debts,  contracts,  and  other 
chofcs  in  aftion  ;  and  the  commiffioners  by  tlieir  war- 
rant may  caufe  any  houfe  or  tenement  of  the  brankrupt 
to  be  broken  open,  in  order  to  enter  upon  and  feize  the 
fame.  And  whtn  the  aflignves  are  chofen  or  approved 
by  the  creditors,  the  c-on-jnulTioners  are  to  affign  every 
thing  over  to  them  ;  and  the  property  of  every  part  of 
the  eftate  is  thereby  as  fully  vcfted  in  them  a<  it  was 
in  the  bankrupt  himfelf,  and  they  have  the  fame  re- 
medies to  recover  it. 

The  property  veftcd  in  the  aflignees  is  the  whole 
that  the  bankrupt  had  in  himf.  !f,  at  the  time  lie  com- 
aiitted  the  Crft  aft  of  bankruptcy,  or  l];at  has  been 


veiled  in  him  fince,  before   his   debts  are   fatisficd   or   Commjf. 
aToed  for.     Therefore  it   is   ufually  faid,  that  once  a       "''^• 
bankrupt,  and  always  a  bankrupt  :   by  which  is  meant,  »       '' 

that  a  plain  dire  -t;  aft  of  bankruptcy  once  committed, 
cannot  be  purged,  or  explained  away,  by  any  fubfe- 
quent  condu^l,  as  a  dubiou-.  equivocal  aft  may  be  ;  but 
that,  if  a  commiflion  is  afterward  awarded,  the  com- 
miflion and  the  property  of  t'ue  aflignees  ihal!  have  a  re- 
lation, or  reference,  back  to  the  firft  and  original  aft  of 
bankruptcy.  Infomuch  that  all  trarififtions  of  the 
bankrupt  are  from  that  time  abfolutely  null  and  void, 
eitlier  with  regard  to  the  alienation  of  his  property,  or 
th:-  receipt  ol  iiis  debts  from  fuch  as  are  piivy  to  his 
bankruptcy  ;  for  they  are  no  longer  his  property,  or 
his  debts,  but  thofe  of  the  future  aflignees.  And  if  an 
execution  be  fued  out,  but  not  ferved  and  executed 
on  the  banki-upt's  effefts  till  after  the  aft  of  bank- 
ruptcy, it  is  void,  as  againft  tlie  aflignees.  But  the 
king  is  not  bound  by  this  fiftitious  relation,  nor  is 
within  the  ftatutes  of  bankrupts  ;  for  if,  after  the  aft 
of  bankruptcy  committed,  and  before  the  aflignment 
of  his  eftefts,  an  extent  iffues  for  the  debt  of  the 
crown,  the  goods  are  bound  thereby.  In  France  this 
doclrine  of  relation  is  carried  to  a  veiy  great  length  : 
for  there,  every  aft  of  a  merchant,  for  tea  days  prece- 
dent to  the  aft  of  bankruptcy,  is  prefumed  to  be  frau- 
dulent, and  is  therefore  void.  But  with  us  the  law 
ftands  upon  a  more  reafonable  footing  ;  for  as  thefe 
afts  of  bankruptcy  may  fometimes  be  fecret  to  all  but 
a  few,  and  it  would  be  prejudicial  to  trade  to  carry 
this  notion  to  its  utmoft  length,  it  is  provided  by  ftat. 
19  Geo.  II.  c.  ^2.  that  no  money  paid  by  a  bankrupt 
to  a  tona  Jide,  or  real  creditor,  in  a  courle  of  trade, 
even  after  an  aft  of  bankruptcy  done,  fhall  be  liable 
to  be  refunded.  Nor  by  ftat.  I  Jac.  I.  c.  15.  ftiall  any 
debtor  of  a  bankrupt  that  pays  him  his  debt  without 
knovs'ing  of  his  bankruptcy,  be  hable  to  account  for  it 
again.  Tiie  intention  of  this  relative  power  being 
only  to  reach  fraudulent  tranfaftions,  and  not  to  dif- 
trefs  the  fair  trader. 

The  aflignees  may  purfue  any  legal  method  of  re- 
covering this  property  fo  veiled  in  them  by  their  own 
authority  ;  but  cannot  commence  a  fuit  in  equity,  nor 
compound  any  debts  owing  to  the  bankrupt,  nor  refer 
any  matters  to  arbitration,  without  the  conient  of  the 
creditors,  or  the  major  part  of  them  in  value,  at  a 
meeting  to  be  held  in  puvfuance  of  notice  in  tlie  ga- 
zette. 

When  they  have  got  in  all  the  effefts  they  can  rea- 
fonably  hope  for,  and  reduced  them  to  ready  money, 
the  aflignees  nuift,  within  i  3  months  after  the  com- 
miflion iflued,  give  21  days  notice  to  the  creditors  of 
a  meeting  for  a  dividend  or  diftribution  ;  at  which 
time  they  inuft  produce  their  accounts,  and  verif)'# 
them  upon  oath,  if  required.  And  then  the  commif- 
fioners (hall  direfi  a  dividend  to  be  made,  at  fo  much 
in  the  pound,  to  all  creditors  who  have  before  proved, 
or  ftiall  then  prove,  their  debts.  This  di\idend  muft 
be  made  equally,  and  111  a  rateable  proportion,  to  all 
the  creditors,  according  to  the  quantity  of  their  debts; 
no  regard  being  had  to  the  quality  of  them.  Mort- 
gages, iiideeii,  for  which  the  creditor  has  a  real  fecu- 
rlty  in  his  own  hands,  are  entirely  fafe  ;  for  the  com- 
miflion of  bankrupt  reaches  only  tlie  equity  of  re- 
demption. So  are  all  pcrfunal  debts,  where  the  cre- 
ditor 
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Commlf-  ditor  has  a  chatttl  in  his  hands,  or  a  pledge  or  pawn, 
fio"-  for  the  payment,  or  has  taken  the  debtor's  lands  or 
•  '  goods  in  execution.  And,  upon  the  equity  of  the 
iiat.  8  An.  c.  i  4.  (which  direfts,  that  upon  all  execu- 
tions of  goods  being  on  any  premiies  demiied  to  a  te- 
nant, one  year's  rent  and  no  more  fliall,  if  due,  be 
paid  to  the  landlord)  it  hath  alfo  been  hel  1,  that  u;ider 
a  commiflian  of  bankrupt,  wh  oh  is  in  tli-  nature  of  a 
ftatute  execution,  the  landlord  fliall  be  allowed  his  ar- 
rears uf  rent  to  the  fame  amount,  in  preference  to  o- 
tlier  creditoi-s,  even  though  he  hath  neglected  to  dif- 
train  while  the  goods  remained  on  the  premifes  ; 
which  he  is  otherwife  entitled  to  do  for  his  entire 
rent,  be  the  quantum  what  it  nuy.  Bit  otherwife 
judgments  and  recog;iizcs  (both  which  are  debts 
of  record,  and  therefore  at  other  times  have  a  pri- 
ority), and  alio  bonds  and  obligations  by  deed  or  fpe- 
cial  intlrument  (which  are  crdlcd  deeds  by  fpeciaity, 
and  are  ufually  the  next  in  order),  thofe  are  all  put  on 
a  level  with  debts  by  mere  fimple  contraft,  and  all 
paid  pari  pnffu.  Nay,  fo  far  is  this  matter  carried, 
that,  by  the  exprefs  provifion  of  the  ftatiites,  debts 
not  due  at  tlie  time  of  the  dividend  made,  a*  bonds 
or  notes  of  hand,  payable  at  a  future  day,  ihall  be 
paid  equally  with  the  reft,  allowing  a  diicount  or 
drawback  in  proportion.  And  infurances,  and  obli- 
gations upon  bottomry  or  refpondentia,  lona  Jide, 
made  by  the  bankrupt,  though  forfeited  after  the 
commiffion  is  awarded,  (hall  be  looked  upon  in  the 
fame  light  as  debts  contracted  before  any  aft  of  bank- 
ruptcy. 

Within  18  months  after  the  commiffion  ilTued,  a 
fecond  and  final  dividend  fhall  be  made,  unlcf<  all  the 
effefts  were  exhaulted  by  the  tirll.  And  if  any  firrphjs 
remains,  after  paying  every  creditor  his  full  debt,  it 
fliah  be  reftored  to  the  bankrupt.  This  is  a  cafe 
which  fomctimcs  happens  to  men  in  trade,  who  invo- 
luntarily, or  at  leaft  unwarily,  commit  afts  of  bank- 
ruptcy, by  abfconuing  and  the  like,  while  their  effects 
are  more  than  fufficient  to  pay  their  creditors.  And 
if  any  fufpicious  or  malevolent  creditor  will  take  the 
advantage  of  f uch  afts,  and  fue  out  a  commiffion,  the 
bankrupt  has  no  remedy,  but  mud  quietly  fubmit  to 
the  effefts  of  his  own  impruder.ce  :  except  that  upon 
fatisfadtion  nade  to  all  the  creditors,  the  commiffion 
may  be  fuperleded.-  This  cafe  may  alFo  happen  when 
a  knave  is  cefirous  of  defrauding  his  creditors,  and  fs 
compelled,  by  a  commiffion,  to  do  them  that  jnftice 
which  otheiwife  he  wanted  to  evade.  And  there- 
foi-e,  though  theufua!  rule  is,  that  all  intereft  on  debts 
carrying  intrreft  {hall  ceafe  from  the  time  of  iffiiing 
the  commiffion,  yet  in  cafe  of  a  furplus  left  after  pay- 
ment of  every  debt,  fuch  irterell  (hall  again  revive, 
and  be  chargeable  on  the  bankrupt  or  his  reprefenta- 
tives. 

Commiffion  if  LcN.icr,  ifincs  out  of  the  court  of 
chancer\',  whether  a  perfon  reprefcnted  to  be  a  luna- 
tic, be  fo  or  not.     See  Lunacy. 

Communion  of  Te'inJs,  a  court  at  Edinburgh,  which 
came  in  place  of  a  ci'mmi'.'e  of  the  Scottilh  parlia- 
ment, for  eierting  new  panflies,  and  valuing  teinds 
for  the  fupport  of  the  clergy.  It  is  veiled  in  the  lords 
of  frffion.      See  Law  Index. 

Co.'iMiision-nJficcrs.     S-.e  Officers. 
CoM,\:issios,  in  Commerce,     See  Factorace- 
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COMMISSIONER,  a  petfon  authorized  by  com-   Commit 
miffion,   letters   patent,   or  other   lawful    warrant,    to      ''or.er. 
examine  any  mutters,  or  execute  ary  lawful  commif-    r;(„jjj^j, 
fion.  tion. 

CoMsdSSwsT.R.  In  the  Genera!  /tffembh  of  the  church  y   "  ■■* 

of  Scotland.      See  Assembly    [Ginc-af). 

Commissioners  of  the  Cujloms.      See  CirsT  ;MS. 
Commissioners  nf  Exc'ife.     See  Excise. 
CoM^iissiONERS  of  the  Niivy.      S'C  Navy. 
Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Treafury.      See  Trea- 
sury and  ExCHE(jutK. 

COMMISSURE,  a  t«rm  ufed  by  fome  authors 
for  the  fmall  metufes  or  interllices  of  bodies  ;  or  the 
little  clefts  between  the  particles  :  efpecially  when 
thofe  particles  are  brondifh  and  flat,  and  lie  contigu- 
ous to  one  another,  like  thin  plates  and  lamella;.  The 
word  literally  figuiiies  a  .joining  or  conne6king  of  one 
thing  to  another. 

Commissure,    in   jlrchitedure,     &c.    denotes   the  ■ 
joint  of  two  flones,  or  the  .tpplintion  of  the  furface  of 
the  one  to  that  of  the  other.      See  Masonry. 

Among  anatomiils,comraifrure  is  fometimes  alfo  ufed 
for  a  future  of  the  cranium  or  flcuU.     See  Suture. 

COMMITMENT,  in  crin.inal  law,  is  tde  fending 
to  prifon  a  perfon  who  hath  been  guilty  of  any  crime. 
This  tnkes  place  where  the  offence  is  not  bailable,  or 
the  party  cannot  find  bail  ;  mull  be  by  proper  war- 
rant,  containing  the  caufe  of  the  commitment  ;  and 
contiiues  till  put  an  end  to  by  the  courfe  cf  law 
(See  Trial)  ;  imprifonment  being  intended  only  for 
fafe  cuftody,  and  not  for  punifhment  (See  Arrest- 
ment and  Bail).  In  this  dubious  interval  between 
the  commitment  and  trial,  a  prifoner  ought  to  be  ufed 
with  the  iitmoft  humanity  ;.  and  neither  be  loaded 
with  needlefs  fetters,  nor  fubjetted  to  other  hardfuips 
than  fuch  as  are  abfolulely  requilTte  for  the  piirpofe  of 
confinement  only  :  though  what  are  fo  rcquilite  mult 
too  often  be  left  to  the  difcretion  of  the  gaolers,  who 
are  frequently  a  mercilefs  race  of  men,  and,  by  being 
converfant  in  fcenes  of  mifery,  fteeled  againft  any  ten- 
der fenfation. 

COMMITTEE,  one  or  more  perfons  to  whom  the 
confideration  or  ordering  of  a  matter  is  referred, 
either  by  fome  court,  or  by  the  confent  of  parties  to 
whom  it  belongs. 

Committee  of  Parl'iament,  a  certain  number  of  mem- 
bers appointed  by  the  houfe  for  the  examination  of  a 
bill,  making  a  report  of  an  inquiry,  procefs  of  the  houfe, 
&c.     See  Parliament. 

Sometimes  the  whole  houfe  is  refolvcd  into  a  com- 
mittee ;  on  which  occafion  each  perfon  has  a  right  to 
fpeak  and  reply  as  much  and  as  often  as  he  plcafes  :  an 
expedient  they  ufually  have  reeourfe  to  in  extraordinary 
cafes,  and  where  any  thing  is  to  be  thoroughly  can- 
valTed.  When  the  houfe  is  not  in  a  committee,  each 
gives  his  opinion  regularly,  and  is  only  allowed  to  fpeak 
once,  unlcfs  to  explain  himfelf. 

The  Handing  committees,  appointed  by  every  new 
parliament,  are  thofe  of  privileges  and  oleftions,  of 
religion,  of  grievances,  of  courts  of  juflice,  and  of 
trade  ;  though  only  the  former  ai'^. 

COMMIXTIO'N,  in  Scots  law,  is  a  method  of  ac- 
quiring property,  by  mixing  or  blending  together  dif- 
feiti.t  fubftances  belonging  to  diffcreiit  proprietors. 
Sec  Law  Index. 

COMMODATE,  . 
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COMMODATE,  Commodatum,  in  the  civil  ju- 
rilprudence,  the  loan  ov  free  conceffi  )n  of  any  thing 
moveable  or  immoveable,  for  a  certain  time,  on  con- 
dition of  rdloriiiiT  again  the  fame  individual  after  a 
certain  term.  The  commodate  is  a  kind  of  loan  ; 
there  is  this  difference,  however,  between  a  loan  and 
a  commodate,  that  the  latter  is  gratis,  and  docs  not 
transfer  the  property  :  the  thing  muft  be  returned  in 
cflence,  and  without  impairment  ;  fo  that  things  wliich 
confume  by  ufe  or  time  cannot  be  objeils  ot  a  com- 
modate, bnt  of  a  loan  ;  in  regard  they  may  be  return- 
ed in  kind,  though  not  in  identity.  See  JLaw  In- 
dex. 

COMMODIANUS,  Gazeus,  a  Chriftian  author 
in  the  j.tli  century,  who  wrote  a  work  in  Latin  verfe, 
entitled  Inilruftions  ;  the  moral  of  which  is  excellent, 
but  the  verfe  extremely  heavy.  M.  Davies  published 
a  fine  edition  of  it  in  171 1,  at  the^nd  of  Minucius 
Felix. 

COMIVIODITY,  in  a  generar  fenfe,  denotes  all 
forts  of  wares  and  merchandifes  whatfocver  that  a  per- 
fon  deals  or  trades  in. 

Staph  CoMMODrrtES,  fuch  warfs  and  merchandifes 
as  are  commonly  and  readily  fold  in  a  market,  or  ex- 
■f  creed  abroad  ;  being  for  the  moft  part  the  proper 
produce  or  inanufafture  of  the  country. 

COMMODORE,  a  genenil  officer  in  the  Britiih 
marine,  invefted  with  the  command  of  a  detachment  of 
ihips  of  war  deftired  on  any  particular  enterprife, 
during  which  time  he  bears  the  rank  of  brigadier- 
general  in  the  army,  and  is  dillinguiihed  from  the  in- 
feHor  (hips  of  his  fquadron  by  a  broad  red  pendairt: 
tapering  towards  the  outer  end,  and  fometimes  fort- 
ed.  The  word  is  corrupted  from  the  Spanifli  comen- 
dador. 

Commodore  is  alfo  a  name  given  to  fome  feleft  thip 
in  a  fleet  of  merchantmen,  who  leads  the  van  in  time 
of  war,  and  carries  a  light  in  his  top  to  condnft  the  reft 
and  keep  th^m  together.  He  is  always  the  oldeft  cap- 
tain in  the  fleet  he  commands. 

COMMODUS,L,At;RELn.ts  Antoninus,  fon  of 
M.  Autoiiinus,  fuGceeded  his  father  in  the  Roman 
empire.  He  was  naturally  cruel  and  fond  of  indul- 
ging his  licentious  propenficies.  H«  wifhed  to  be  call- 
ed Hercules;  and  like  that  hero,  he  adorned  his 
fhoulders  with  a  lion's  fl^in,  and  armed  his  hand  with 
a  knotted  club.  He  publicly  fought  with  the  gladi- 
ators, and  boailcd  of  his  dexterity  in  killing  the  wild 
"beafts  in  the  amphitheatre.  He  required  divine  ho- 
nours from  the  fenate,  and  they  were  granted.  He 
was  wont  to  put  fuch  an  immenfe  quantity  of  gold 
tuifl.  in  his  hair, ■that  when  he  appeared bar^-headed  in 
■  the  funfliine  his  head  glittered  as  if  furrounded  with 
fun-beams.  Martia,  one  of  liis  concubines,  whofe 
death  he  had  prepared,  poifoned  him  :  but  as  the  poi- 
fon  did  not  quickly  operate,  he  was  flrangled  by  a 
wreftler.  He  died  in  the  31ft  year  of  his  age,  and 
the  13th  of  his  reign.  It  has  been  obferved,  that  he 
never  truftcd  himfelf  to  a  barber  ;  bnt  always  burnt 
Jiis  beard,  in  imitation  of  the  tyrant  Dionyfius.  A. 
X).  192. 

•COMMON,  Communis,  fomething  that  belongs  to 
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all  alike  ;  ii.  ownitd  or  allowed  by  all  ;  and  not  conSnod  Common, 
to  this  more  than  that.  In  this  fenfe,  common  ftands  ' 
oppofed  to  proper,  peculiar.,  &c.  Thus,  the  earth  is 
fiid  to  be  our  common  mother ;  in  the  lirfl:  or  golden 
asfe  all  things  were  in  common,  as  well  as  the  fun  and 
elements :  the  name  ViWmxAh  comrmni  to  man  and  be  aft; 
that  of  lubftance  to  body  and  fpirit. 

Common,  Communla,  (i.  e.  quodadomnes perl'met),  in 
law,  fignlfies  that  foil,  the  ufe  whereof  is  common  to  a 
particular  town  or  lordihip  ;  or  it  is  a  proQt  that  a  man 
hath  in  the  land  of  another  parfon,  ufually  in  common 
with  others  ;  or  a  right  which  a  perfon  hath  to  put  his 
cattle  to  pafture  into  ground  that  is  not  his  own. 
And  there  is  not  only  common  of  pafture,  but  alfo 
common  of  pifcary,  common  of  eftovers,  common  of 
turbary,  &c.  And  in  all  cafes  of  common,  the  law 
much  refpefts  the  cuftom  of  the  place ;  for  there 
the  rule  is,   anjuetudo  loci  ejl  olfervanda.      See  CoM- 

MONTY. 

Common  Council.     See  Council. 

Common  Law,  that  body  of  law  received  as  rule* 
in  parhament  to  alter  the  fame.  See  Laiv,  Part  II. 
.N'^  36. 

CoMMON-Place  Book,  is  a  regifter  of  what  thingi 
occur,  worthy  to  be  noted,  in  the  courfe  of  a  man'i 
thinking  or  lludy,  fo  difpofed  as  that  among  a  num- 
ber of  fubjeSs  any  one  may  be  eaCly  foimd.  The  ad- 
vantages of  making's  common-place  book  are  many* 
ft  not  only  makes  a  man  rend  with  accuracy  and  at- 
tention, but  induces  him  infenfibly  to  think  for  him- 
felf,  provided  he  confiders  it  net  fo  much  as  a  regiftef 
of  fentiments  that  ftrike  him  in  the  courfe  of  readino-, 
but  as  a  regifter  of  his  own  thoughts  upon  various  fub- 
jefts.  Many  valuable  thoughts  occur  even  to  men  of 
no  extracrdiiiary  genius.  Thefe,  v.'ithout  the  afTilU 
ance  of  a  common-place  book,  are  generally  loll 
both  to  himlelf-  and  others.  There  are  various  me- 
thods of  arranging  common-place  books  ;  that  of  Mr 
L.ocke  is  as  good  as  any  that  have  hitherto  been  con- 
trived. 

Tlie  firft  page -of  the  book  you  intend  to  take  dowft 
their  common-place  in,  i6  to  ferve  as  a  kind  of  index 
to  the  whole,  and  to  contain  references  to  everj'  place 
or  matter  therein  :  in  the  commodious  contrivance  of 
which  index,  fo  as  it  may  admit  of  a  fufficient  copia  or 
variety  of  materials,  without  any  conftifion,  all  the  fe- 
cret  of  the  method  confifts. 

In  order  to  this,  the  Gift  page,  as  already  mention- 
ed, or  for  more  room,  the  two  firit  pages  that  front 
each  other,  are  to  be  divided  by  parallel  lines  into 
25  equal  parts  ;  whertof  every  fifth  line  is  to  be  diftiir- 
guifhed  by  its  colour  or  other  circumftance.  Thefe 
lines  are  to  be  cut  perpendicularly  by  others,  drawn 
from  top  to  bottom  :  and  in  the  feveral  fpaces  thereof 
the  feveral  letters  of  the  alphabet,  both  capital  and  mi- 
nufcle,  are  to  be  duly  written. 

The  form  of  the  lines  and  divifions,  both  horizontal 
and  perpendicular,  with  the  manner  of  writing  the  Ict-- 
ters  therein,  will  be  conceived  from  the  following  fpe- 
cimcn  ;  wherein,  what  is  to  be  done  in  the  book  for 
all  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  is  here  fliown  in  the 
firft  four,  A,  B,  C,  and  D. 
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The  index  to  the  common-place  book  thus  formed, 
matters  are  ready  for  the  taking  down  any  thing 
therein. 

Ill  order  to  this,  confider  to  what  head  the  thing 
you  would  eater  is  moft  naturally  referred  ;  and  un- 
der which  one  would  be  led  to  look  for  fuch  a  thing  ; 
in  this  head,  or  word,  regard  is  had  to  the  initial  let- 
ter, and  the  lirft.  vowel  that  follows  it  ;  which  are  the 
charadlerillic  letters  whereon  all  the  ufe  of  the  index 
depends. 

Suppofe  (e.  gr.^  I  would  enter  down  a  paffage  that 
refers  to  the  head  beauty.  B,  I  confider,  is  the  initial 
letter,  and  e  the  firft  vowel  :  then,  looking  upon  the 
index  for  the  partition  B,  and  therein  the  line  e 
(which  is  the  place  for  all  words  whofe  firft  letter  is  t, 
and  firft  vowel  e ;  as  letiuly,  benejlcence,  bread,  breed- 
ing, blemijhes),  and  finding  no  numbers  already  down 
to  direft  me  to  any  page  of  the  book  where  words  of 
this  charadleriftic  have  been  entered,  I  turn  forward 
to  the  fii-ft  blank  page  I  find  (which,  in  a  frefh  book, 
as  this  is  fuppofed  to  be,  will  be  page  2d),  and  here 
write  what  I  ha-.-e  occaiion  for  on  the  head  beauty  ; 
beginning  the  head  in  the  margin,  and  indenting  all 
the  other  fubfervient  lines,  that  the  head  may  ftand 
out,  and  ftiow  itfelf;  this  done,  I  enter  the  page  where 
it  is  written,  viz.  2,  in  the  index  in  the  fpace  Bf ;  from 
which  time  the  clafs  be  becomes  wholly  in  pofTeffion 
of  the  2d  and  3d  pages,  which  are  configned  to  letters 
of  this  charatteriftic. 

Had  I  found  any  page  or  number  already  entered 
in  the  fpace  B  e,  1  muft  have  turned  to  the  page,  and 
liave  written  my  matter  in  what  room  was  left  therein : 
fo,  if  after  entering  the  paffage  on  beauty,  I  (hould 
have  occafioii  for  benevolence,  or  the  like,  finding  the 
number  2  already  pofleffed  of  the  fpace  of  this  cha- 
raflcriftic,  I  begin  the  paffage  on  benevolence  in  the 
remainder  of  the  page;  which  not  containing  the  whole, 
I  carry  it  on  to  page  3d,  which  is  alfo  for  be;  and  add 
the  number  3  in  the  index. 

Common  Pieas  is  one  of  the  king's  courts  now  held 
conftantly  in  Weftininfter-hall,  but  in  former  times  was 
moveable. 

All  civil  caufes,  as  well  real  as  perfonal,  arc,  or 
were  formerly,  tried  in  this  court,  according  to  the 
ftrict  law  of  the  land.  In  perfonal  and  mixed  aftions 
it  has  a  concurrent  jurifdiftion  with  the  king's  bench, 
but  has  no  cognizance  uf  pleas  of  the  crown.  The 
aftioiis  belonging  to  the  court  of  common-pleas  come 
thither  by  original,  as  arreft^  and  outlawries ;  or  by 
privilege,  or  attachmnt  for  or  agai:ift  privileged  per- 
fons;  or  out  of  inferior  courts,  not  of  record,  hj  pone, 
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recordari,  acredas  ad  curiam,  writ  of  falfe  judgment, 
&c.  The  chief  judge  of  this  court  is  called  lord  chief 
jiijlice  of  ih'.  common  pleas,  who  is  affifted  by  three  other 
judges.  The  other  officers  of  the  court  are  the  cufl'os 
brevium,  who  is  the  chief  clerk  ;  three  prothonotaries, 
and  their  fecondaries  ;  the  clerk  of  the  warrants,  clerk 
of  the  eflbins,  14  filazers,  4  exigentors,  a  clerk  of  the 
juries,  the  chirographer,  the  clerk  of  the  king's  filver, 
clerk  of  the  treafury,  clerk  of  the  feal,  clerk  of  the 
outlawries,  clerk  of  the  inrolment  of  fines  and  recove- 
ries, and  clerk  of  the  errors. 

CoMMON-Prayer  is  the  liturgy  in  the  church  of  Eng- 
land: (SeeLiTURGY.)  Clergymen  aie  to  ufe  the  public 
form  of  prayers  prefcribed  by  the  Book  of  Commoa 
Prayer  :  and  refufing  to  do  fo,  or  ufing  any  other  pub- 
lic prayers,  are  puniffiable  by  ftat.  i.   Ehz.  c.  ii. 

Common,  in  Grammar,  denotes  the  gender  of  noun* 
which  are  equally  applicable  to  both  fexes  ;  thus,  pa- 
rens "  a  parent,"  is  of  the  common  gender. 

Common,  in  Geometry,  is  applied  to  an  angle,  line, 
or  the  hke,  which  belongs  equally  to  two  figures. 

Common  Divifor,  a  quantity  or  number  which  ex- 
aflly  divides  two  or  more  other  quantities  or  numbers, 
without  leaving  any  remainder. 

COMMONALTY,  the  lower  of  the  two  divifions 
of  the  civil  ftate.     See  Cirii  Stale. 

The  commonalty,  like  the  nobility,  are  divided  into, 
feveral  degrees :  and  as  the  lords,  though  different  ia 
rank,  yet  all  of  them  are  peers  in  refpeifl  of  their  no- 
bility ;  fo  the  commoners,  though  fome  are  greatly 
fuperior  to  others,  yet  all  are  in  law  commonalty,  in 
refpeft  of  their  want  of  nobility. 

1.  The  firft  name  of  dignity  next  beneath  a  peer 
was  anciently  that  of  vidames,   vice-domlni,   or  valva- 

fors  :  who  are  mentioned  by  our  ancient  lawyers  as 
viri  magnie  dignitatis  ;  and  Sir  Edward  Coke  fpeaks 
highly  of  them.  Yet  they  are  now  quite  out  of  ufe  j 
and  our  legal  antiquarians  are  not  agreed  upon  even 
their  original  or  ancient  office. 

2.  Now,  therefore,  the  firft  perfonal  dignity  after  the 
nobility  is  a  knight  of  the  order  of  St  George,  or  of 
the  garter,  firft  inftituted  by  Edw.  III.  A.  D.   1344. 

3.  Next  (but  not  till  after  certain  official  dignities, 
as  privy-counfellors,  the  chancellors  of  the  exchti.'uer 
and  duchy  of  Lancafter,  the  chief  juftice  of  the  king's 
bench,  the  mafter  of  the  rolls,  and  tlie  other  Englifh 
judges),  follows  a  Lnight  banneret;  who  indeed,  by 
ftatutes  5  Richard  II.  ftat.  2.  c.  4.  and  14  Richard  II. 
c.  II.  is  ranked  next  after  barons;  and  his  precedence 
before  the  younger  fons  of  vifcounts  was  confirmed  to 
him  by  order  of  King  James  I.  in  the  tenth  year  of  his 
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Common-  reign.      But  in   order  to  entitle   liim  to  this  rank,   lie 
^''y-       mud  have  been  created  by  the  k'ng  in  perfon,   in  the 
•  field,   under  the  royal  banners,   in  time  of  open  war  ; 

elfe  he  ranks  after 

4.  Baronets  ;  w!;a  are  the  next  in  order}  which  title 
is  a  dijrnity  of  iuheriiance,  created  by  letters  patent, 
and  ufually  dcfcendible  to  the  iffue-male.  See  Baro- 
nets. 

5.  Next  follow  Inights  of  the  Bath.      See  Bath. 

6.  The  Jafl  of  thefe  inferior  nobility  are  knights  ba- 
chelors ;  the  moft  ancient,  though  the  lowefl,  order  of 
knighthood  amongft  us.      See  B.\CHhLOR. 

7.  The  above,  with  thofe  eiuunerated  under  the  ar- 
ticle Nobility,  Sir  Edward  Coke  fay?,  are  all  the 
names  of  dignity  in  this  kingdom  ;  ej'qiiires  and  gentle- 
men being  only  names  of  worjhlp.  But  before  thefe 
laft  the  heralds  rank  all  colonels,  fergeants  at  law,  and 
doftors  in  the  three  leanied  profeflions. 

8.  Efquires  and  gentlemen  are  confounded  together 
by  Sir  Edward  Coke  :  who  obferves,  that  every  el- 
^iiire  is  a  gentleman,  and  a  gentleman  is  defined  to 
be  one  qui  arma  gerit,  "  who  bears  coat-armonr ;"  the 
grant  of  which  adds  gentility  to  a  man's  family:  in 
like  manner  as  civil  nobility  among  the  Romans  was 
founded  in  thejuj-  imaginum,  or  having  the  image  of 
one  anceflor  at  leaft  who  had  borne  fome  curule  of- 
fice. It  is  indeed  a  matter  fomewhat  unfettled  what 
conftitutes  the  diftinftion,  or  who  is  a  real  efquire  ; 
for  it  is  not  an  eftate,  however  large,  that  confers  this 
rank  upcn  its  owner.  Camden,  who  was  himfelf  a 
lierald,  diilinguifhcs  them  the  molt  accurately  ;  and  he 
reckons  up  four  forts  of  them  :  ift.  The  eldeft  fons  of 
knights,  and  their  eldeft  fons  in  perpetual  fucceflion. 
sdly.  The  eldeft  fons  of  younger  fons  of  peers,  and 
their  eldeft  fons,  in  like  perpetual  fucceflion  :  both 
which  fpccies  of  efquires  Sir  Henrj-  Spelnian  entitles 
armigeri  natalitii.  3dly,  Efquires  created  by  the  king's 
letters  patent,  or  other  inveftiture  ;  and.  their  eldeft 
fons.  4thly,  Efquires  by  virtue  of  their  office  :  as 
jnftices  of  the  peace  and  others  who  bear  any  ofRce 
of  truft  under  the  crown.  To  thefe  may  be  added  the 
efquires  of  the  knights  of  the  bath,  each  of  whom  con- 
ftitutes three  at  his  inftallation  ;  and  all  foreign,  nay, 
Irifti  peers  ;  for  not  only  thefe,  but  the  eldeft  fons  of 
peers  of  Great  Britain,  though  frequently  titular  lords, 
are  only  efquires  in  the  law,  and  muft  be  fo  named  in 
all  legal  proceedings. 

9.  As  ior  gentlemen,  fays  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  they 
be  made  good  cheap  in  this  kingdom  ;  for  whofoever 
ftudieth  the  laws  of  the  realm,  who  ftudieth  in  the 
imivertities,  who  profcfleth  literal  fciences,  and  (to  be 
Ihcrl)  who  can  live  idly  and  without  manual  labour, 
and  will  bear  the  part,  charge,  and  countenance  of  a 
gentleman,  he  fliall  be  called  mafter,  and  ftiall  be  taken 
for  a  gentleman. 

10.  A.  yeoman  is  he  that  hath  free  land  of  406.  by 
the  year  ;  who  is  thereby  qualified  to  ferve  on  juries, 
vote  for  knights  of  the  ftiirc,  and  do  any  other  aft 
where  the  law  requires  one  that  is  probus  et  legalis 
homo. 

11.  The  reft  of  the  commonalty  are  trodefmen, 
artificers,  and  labourers ;  who  (as  well  as  all  ottiers) 
muft,  in  purfuaucc  of  the  ftatute  I  Henry  V.  c.  5. 
be  ftyle4  by  tiie  name  and  addition  of  their  eftate, 
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degree,  or  myftery,  in  all  anions  and  other  legal  pro-  Commoner, 
ceedings.  Commons, 

COMMONER,  or  Gfntlem  anCommoner,  in'        *        ' 
the  nnivc-riities,  a  ftiident  entered  in  a  certain  ra.'iJi. 

COMMONS,  or  House  of  CommoHs,  a  denomina- 
tion give.!  to  the  lower  houfe  of  pai  haniL-.it.  See  Par- 
liament. 

The  commons  cotillft  of  all  fuch  men  of  any  pro- 
perty in  the  kingdom  as  have  not  feats  in  the  houfe 
of  lords,  every  one  of  whom  has  a  voice  in  parlia- 
ment, either  perfonally  or  by  his  reprefentatives. 
In  a  free  ftate,  every  man,  who  is  fuppofed  a  fiee 
agent,  ought  to  be  in  fome  meafure  his  own  gover- 
nor ;  and  therefore  a  branch  at  leaft  of  the  legifla- 
tive  power  flionld  refide  in  the  whole  body  of  the 
people.  And  this  power,  when  the  territories  of  thei 
ftate  are  fmall  and  its  citizens  eafily  known,  ftiould  be 
exereifed  by  the  people  in  their  aggregate  or  collec- 
tive capacity^  as  was  wifely  ordained  in  the  petty  re- 
publics of  Greece,  and  the  firft  rudiments  of  the  Ro- 
man ftate.  But  this  will  be  highly  inconvenient  when 
the  public  terrftory  is  extended  to  any  confiderable 
degree,  and  the  number  of  citizens  is  increafed.  Thus 
when,  after  the  Social  war,  all  the  burghers  of  Italy 
were  admitted  free  citizens  ot  Rome,  and  each  had  a 
vote  in  the  public  aflemblies,  it  became  impoffible  to 
diftinguiih  the  fpurious  from  the  real  voter,  and  from 
that  time  hll  eleftions  and  popular  deliberations  grew 
tumultuous  and  diforderly  j  which  paved  the  way  for 
Marius  and  Sylla,  Ponipey  and  Cxfar,  to  trample  on 
the  liberties  of  their  country,  and  at  laft  to  diffolve 
the  commonwealth.  In  fo  large  a  ftate  as  ours,  there- 
fore, it  is  very  wifely  contrived,  that  the  people  fnould 
do  that  by  their  reprefentatives  which  it  is  imprac- 
ticable to  perform  in  perfon  :  rejjrefentatives  chofcn 
by  a  number  of  minute  and  fepanite  diftrifts,  where- 
in all  the  voters  are  or  may  be  eafily  diftinguifhed. 
The  counties  are  therefore  reprefented  by  knights, 
eletted  by  the  proprietors  of  lands  ;  the  cities  and  bo- 
roughs are  reprefented  by  citizens  and  burgeffes,  cho- 
fen  by  the  mercantile  or  fuppofed  trading  intereft  of 
the  nation  ;  much  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  burgher& 
in  the  diet  of  Sweden  are  cholen  by  the  corporate 
towns,  Stockholm  fending  four,  as  London  docs  with 
us,  other  cities  two,  and  fome  only  one.  The  num- 
ber of  Englifh  reprefentatives  is  513,  of  Scots  45  ;  in 
all"  558  ;  and  evei-y  member,  though  chofen  by  one 
particular  diftrift,  when  elefted  and  returned,  lerves 
for  the  whole  realm  ;  for  the  end  of  his  coming  thi- 
ther is  net  particular,  but  general  ;  not  barely  to  ad- 
\'antage  his  conftituents,  but  the  commonwtakh  ;  to 
advife  his  majefty,  as  appears  from  the  writ  of  fum- 
mons,  "  de  communi  confilio  fuper  negotiis  quibuf- 
dam  arduis  et  urgeutibus,  regem,  llatum,  et  defenfio- 
nem  regni  Anglise  et  eccleCae  Anglicans;  concer- 
nentibus."  And  therefore  he  is  not  bound,  like  a  de- 
puty in  the  United  Provinces,  to  coiifull  witli,  or  take 
the  advice  of,  his  conftituents  upon  any  particular 
point,  unlefs  he  himfelf  thinks  '.  proper  or  prudent  fo 
to  do. 

The  peculiar  laws  and  cuftoms  of  the  houfe  of  com- 
mons relate  principally  to  the  raifir.g  of  taxes,  and  the 
elections  of  members  to  ferve  in  pavliainent.  See 
Taxes  and  Elections. 

Doaai-s. 
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DoScrt  CoMftoffs.     See  Coilsgs  of  Civillatu.  In  llie  primitive  Cliriftiau  cli\ji-c!i,  every  Lidiop  wss 

Pro,"'^r  of  the  ConMoxs.      See  Pkoctor.  obliged,   after  Ills   ordination,  to  fend  circular  letters 

COMiMONTY,  in  Scots  Law,  fometimes  fignifies      to  foreign  churches,  to  fignify  that  he  was  in  comniu- 


lar.di  belonging  to  two  or  more  common  proprie- 
tors ;  fometimes  a  heath  or  muir,  though  it  ftlould  be- 
long in  property  to  one,  if  there  has  been  a  promifca- 
ous  pofleffion  upon  it  by  pafturagc  ;  and  the  aft  i^yj 
mentions  coinmonties  belonging  in  property  to  the 
king  and  to  roval  boroughs.      See  Law  Index. 

COMMONWEALTH.     See  Republic. 

COMMO  FE,  an  ancient  term  in  Wales,  denoting 
haif  acai.trcd,  or  hundred:  containing  50  villages.  See 
Hi;kdrid.      Vv'ales  v/as  anciently  divided  into  three 


nion  with  them.  The  three  grand  communions  into 
which  the  Chriilian  church  is  at  pref.-iit  divided,  is 
that  of  the  church  of  Rome,  the  Greek  church,  and 
the  Proceilant  church  :  but  originally  all  Cluiflians 
were  in  communion  with  each  other,  having  one  com- 
mon .faith  and  difcipline. 

Communion  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  acl  of  communi- 
cating the  facrament  of  the  cucharill,  or  the  Lord's 
fupper. 

The  fourth  council  of  Lateran  decrees,  that  evcrr 


provinces  ;  eacli  of  thefe  fubdivided  into  cantreds,  and      believer  foall  receive  the  co'irmunion,  at  Icaft,  at  Ealler; 


every  cantred  into  two  commotes  or  hundreds.  Sil- 
veller  Girald,  hoviever,  tells  us  in  his  itinerary,  that  a 
commote  is  but  a  quarter  of  a  hundred. 

COMMUNIS,  in  Botany,  the  name  of  a  clafs  in 
Linnseus's  Alelhodus  Calycina,  confilling  of  two  plants 
which,  like  teazel  and  dandelion,  have  a  calyx  or 
flower-cup  common  to  many  flowers  or  florets.  Thefe 
are  the  aggregate  or  compound  flowers  of  other  fy- 
ftems. 

COMMUNIBUS  tocis,  a  Latin  term,  infrequent 


which  feems  to  impoit  a  tacit  defire,  that  they  fliould 
do  it  oftener  ;  as,  in  efFeci,  they  did  it  much  oftencr 
in  the  primitive  days.  Gratian,  rnd  the  mafter  of  the 
fentenccs,  prefcribe  it  as  a  rule  for  the  laity,  to  com- 
municate three  times  a-year,  at  Eafter,  Wliitfuntide, 
and  Chriftmas.  But  in  the  13th  century,  the  practice 
was  adopted,  never  to  approach  the  euchariil,  ex- 
cept at  Eafter  ;  and  the  council  thought  (it  to  enjoin 
it  then  by  a  law,  left  their  coldnefs  and  remifl'nefs 
(honld  cro  farther  ftill.      And  the  council  of  Trent  re- 


ufe  an-  ng  philofophical,  Sec.  writers ;  implying  fome  newed  the  fame  injunction,  and  recommended  frequent 
medium  or  mean  relation,  between  feveral  places.  Dr  communion  without  enforcing  it  b)'  an  exprefs  decree. 
Keil  fuppofes  the  ocean  to  be  one  quarter  of  a  mile  In  tlie  ninth  century,  the  communion  was  ftill  re- 
deep,  rommunibus  locis,  q.  d.  at  a  medium,  or  taking  ceived  by  the  laity  in  both  kinds  j  or,  rather,  the  fpe- 
one  place  witU  another.  c'cs  of  bread  was  dipped  in  the  wine,  as  is  owned  by 
CoMMVxiBvs  j^nnis,  has  the  fame  import  with  re-  the  Romanifts  themfelves.  (Atta  SS.  Bencdi<S.  Ssec. 
gard  to  years  tiiat  commiinilus  loch  has  with  regard  III.)  M.  de  Marca  obferves,  that  they  received  it  at 
to  places.  Mr  Derham  obferves  that  the  depth  of  firft  in  their  hands,  Hift.  de  Beam,  and  believes  the 
rain,  communiius  ann'ss,  or  one  year  with  another,  were  communion  under  one  kind  alone  to  have  had  its  rife  in 


it  to  ftagnate  on  the  earth,  would  amount  in  Townley 
in  Lancafhire,  to  42!  inches ;  at  Upminfter  in  EfTex, 
to  i9j  ;  at  Zurich,  32  J  ;  at  Pifa,  43 J ;  and  at  Paris 
to  I  y  inches. 

COMMUNICATING,  in  Theehgy,  the  atl  of  re- 
ceiving the  facrament  of  the  eucharift.      Thofe  of  the 


the  Weft  under  Pope  Urban  II.  in  1096,  at  the  time 
of  the  conqueft  of  the  Holy  Land.  And  it  was  more 
foleranly  enjoined  by  the  council  of  Conftance  in  1414. 
The  twenty-eight  canon  of  the  council  of  Clermont 
enjoins  the  Gornmunion  to  be  received  under  botl« 
kinds,  diftinctly ;  adding,  however,  two  exceptions  ; 


reformed,  and  of  the  Greek  church,  communicate  under      the  one  of  neceffity,  the  other  of  caution,  nifi  per  necef- 
botli  kinds  ;  thofe  of  the  Romifli,  under  only  one.   The    JitcUem  et  cautelam  ;   the  firft  in  favour  of  the  lick,  the 


oriental  communicants  receive  the  fpecics  of  wine  by  a 
fpoon,  and  anciently  they  fucked  it  through  a  pipe,  as 
has  been  obierved  by  Beat.  Rheanus  on  TertuUian. 

COMMUNICATION,  in  a  general  fenfe,  the  ad 
of  imparting  fomething  to  another. 

Communication,  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  connection  of 
ont  thing  with  another.  Or  the  paffage  from  one  place 


fecond  of  the  abilemious,  or  thofe  who  had  an  averlioa 
for  wine. 

It  was  formerly  a  kind  of  canonical  punidiment,  for 
clerks  guilty  of  any  crime,  to  be  reduced  to  lay  commu- 
nion, i.  e.  only  to  receive  it  as  the  laity  did,  viz.  under 
one  kind. 

They  had  another  puniftimcnt  of  the  fame  nature. 


to  another  ;  thus  a  gallery  is  a  communication  between      though  under  a  different  name,  called  fora^ii  commw 


two  apartments. 

Communication  of  motion,  the  aft  whereby  a 
body  at  rtft  is  put  into  motion  by  a  moving"body  ;  or, 
it  is  the  acceler^ilion  of  motion  in  a  body  already 
moving. 

Lines  of  CoMMimc.irioN,  in  military  matters, 
trenches  made  to  continue  and  preferve  a  fafe  corrc- 
fpondcuce  between  two  forts  or  pofts ;  or  at  a  ficge 
between  two  approaches,  that  they  may  relieve  one 
another. 

Ctinal of  CoMMvmcArios-.     See  Canal. 


nion  ;  to  which  the  canons  frequently  condemned  their 
bifhops  and  other  clerks.  This  punidimont  was  not 
any  excommunication,  or  depofition  ;  but  a  kind  of 
fuipenfion  from  the  function  of  the  order,  and  a  de- 
gradation from  the  rank  they  held  in  the  church. 
It  had  its  name  becaufe  the  communion  was  only 
granted  to  the  criminal  on  the  foot-of  a  foreign  clerk, 
i.  e.  being  reduced  to  the  lowcft  of  his  order,  he  took 
place  after  all  thofe  of  his  rank,  as  all  clerks,  &c.  did 
in  the  chuiches  to  which  they  did  not  belong.  The 
fecond  council  of  Agda  orders  every  clerk  that  abfents 


COMMUNION,  in  matters  of  religion,   tjie  being      himfelf  from  the  chuich  to  be  reduced  to  foreign  com- 
united  in   doftrine  and  difcipline  ;  in    which   fcnfe  of     munion. 

the  word,  different  churches  are  faid  to   hold  commu-    ■       CoMMVNiot:  Service,  in  the  liturgy  of  the  church  of 
nion  with  each   other.  England,  the  office  for  the  adminiftration  of  the  holy 

T-t  B  facramen^ 
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Coimnnnity  facrament,   extracted  fvom  feveral  ancient  liturgies,  as 

■  II         thofe  of  St  BaCl,  St  Ambrofc,   &c. 
■    °"''P^"-        By  the  laft  rubric,   part  of  this  fervice  is  appointed 
to  be  read  every  Sunday  and  holyday,  after  the  morn- 
ing prayer,  even  though  there  be  no  coram'jnicants. 

COMMUNITY,  denotes  a  fociety  of  men  living  in 
the  fame  plsce,  under  the  fame  laws,  the  fame  regula- 
tions, and  tiie  fame  cuftoms. 

COMMUTATION,  in  Law,  the  change  of  a  pe- 
nalty or  punifhment  from  a  greater  to  a  lefs  ;  as  when 
death  is  commuted  for  banilhment,  &c. 

COMNENA,  Ann,  daughter  of  Alexius  Comne- 
nus  emperor  of  the  E.lft  ;  memorable  for  her  great 
learning  and  virtue,  and  for  herhiftory  of  the  life  and 
adlions  of  her  father,  which  is  highly  efteemed.  She 
llouriflied  about  the  year  1117.  The  hiilory,  which 
is  in  T  5  books,  was  firft  publifhed  ver^-  imperfeftly  by 
Hefchelius  in  i6lo  ;  and  afterwards  printed  in  the  col- 
leftion  of  the  Byzantine  hiftorians,  with  a  ditfufe  and 
incorreft  Latin  verfion  by  the  Jefuit  Poffimus,  but 
with  excellent  notes  by  the  learned  Du  Frefiie. 

COMO,  a  ftrong  and  populous  town  of  Italy,  in  the 
duchy  of  Milan,  and  in  the  Comafco,  with  a  bifliop's 
fee.  It  was  taken  by  the  Imperialifts  in  1 7  06,  and  is 
feated  on  a  lake  of  the  fame  name,  in  E.  Long.  8.  57. 
N.  Lat.  45.  45. 

CoMo,  the  lake  fo  called,  is  the  largeft  in  Italy.  It 
is  fituated  in  the  duchy  cf  Milan  in  the  Comafco,  ou 
the  confines  of  Switzerland  and  the  Grifons.  It  is  88 
miles  in  circumference,  yet  is  not  above  6  miles  over 
in  any  part. 

COMORA  iflands,  lie  between  the  north  end  of  the 
ifland  of  Madagafcar  and  the  coall  of  2anguebar, 
from  10  to  15  degrees  fouth  latitude.  Autliors  differ 
greatly  with  regard  to  their  number,  fome  fpeaking 
of  thiee,  others  of  five,  and  fome  of  eight  of  thefe 
iflands.  They  all  abound  in  horned  cattle,  fheep,  hogs, 
and  a  variety  of  fruits  common  in  warm  countries. 
They  are  faid  alfo  to  produce  a  kind  of  rice  which 
turns  of  a  violet  colour  when  boiled.  The  mofl:  re- 
markable of  them,  and  which  the  Europeans  are  beft 
acquainted  with,  is  the  ifland  of  Johanna.  See  that 
article. 

COMORIN,  or  Cape  Comorin,  the  moft  fouth- 
erly  promontoiy  of  the  Hither  India,  lying  north-weft, 
of  the  ifland  of  Ceylon. 

COMORRA,  a  handfome  and  large  town  of  Lower 
Hungary,  and  capital  of  a  territory  of  the  fame 
name.  It  is  fo  well  fortified,  that  the  Turks  could 
never  take  it.  The  greatcil  part  of  the  inhabitants 
are  Hungarians  or  Ruffians,  who  are  very  rich,  and 
are  of  the  Greek  religion.  It  is  feated  on  the  river 
Danube,  in  the  ifland  of  Silbut.  E.Long.  iS.  5. 
N.  Lat.  47.  46. 

COMOS^,  in  Botany,  from  Coma  ;  an  order  of 
plants  in  the  former  edition  of  Linnsus's  Fragments 
of  a  Natural  Method,  confifting  of  the  fpiked  willow 
or  fpiraia  frutex,  dropwort,  and  greater  mcadow- 
fweet.  Thefe,  though  formerly  diftinft  genera,  are 
by  Linnseus  colleftcd  into  one,  under  the  name  oi f pi- 
ma.  The  flowers  grovnng  in  a  head,refemble  a  bu(h, 
or  tuft  of  hair,  which  probably  gave  rife  tc  the  epithet 
Comofit. 

jr^  COMPACT,  in  Philofiphy,  is  faid  of  bodies  which 
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are   of  a  clofe,   denfe,   and  heavy  texture,  with  few   OonipaA,   | 
pores,  and  thofe  very  fmall.  Companion,  j 

Compact,  in  a  legal  fenfe,-fignifies  an  agreement  or  | 

contraA  ftipulated  between  feveral  parties.  ! 

COMPANION,  one  with  whom  a  man  fr-equently 
converfcs. 

As  the  human  mind  cannot  always  be  on  the 
ftretch,  nor  the  hands  always  employed  in  labour,  re- 
creation becomes  both  agreeable  and  neceffary.  Of 
all  recreations,  that  of  the  company  of  a  few  chofen 
companions  mud  be  allowed  to  be  the  moft  manly  and 
moft  improving  :  but  as  in  thofe  hours  of  recreation 
we  are  muft  in  danger  of  being  mifled,  being  general- 
ly at  fuch  feafons  more  off  our  guard  than  ufual,  the 
greateft  care  (hould  be  taken  in  making  choice  of 
whom  to  affociate  with  ;  for  according  to  our  choice 
of  them,  both  our  charafier  and  difpofition  will  re- 
ceive a  tincture,  as  waters  pafling  through  minerals 
partake  of  their  tafte  and  efficacy.  This  is  a  truth  fo 
univerfally  received,  that  it  is  become  a  proverb  both, 
in  the  natural  and  moral  world,  Tiiat  a  man  is  known 
by  his  company.  As  by  chemillr)'  we  learn,  that  dif- 
cordant  mixtures  produce  nothing  but  broil  and  fer- 
mentation till  one  of  them  gets  the  afcendency  of  the 
reft  ;  fo  from  Scripture  we  learn,  that  two  cannot  walk 
together  except  they  be  agreed.  From  which  we 
may  fee,  how  impoffible  it  is  for  any  one  to  be  thought 
a  perfon  of  real  goodnefs  and  integrity,  whilll  he 
choofes  for  his  companions  the  abandoned  and  hcen- 
tious. 

By  aftbciating  with  fuch,  he  will  not  only  lofe  his 
charaAer,  but  iiis  virtue  ;  for  whatever  fallacious  di- 
ftinclion  he  may  be  pleafed  to  make  between  the  men 
and  their  vices,  in  the  end  the  firft  generally  qualifies 
the  laft  ;  and  by  ceafing  to  hate  them  he  wiU  foon  learn 
both  to  love  and  prattife  them.  In  fliort,  the  fociety 
of  fenfual  men  is  peculiarly  enfnaring.  The  malignity 
of  their  contagion  doth  not  appear  all  at  once.  Their 
frolics  firft  appear  harmlefs  ;  then,  when  partaken  of, 
they  leave  a  longing  relifh  behind  them  ;  and  one  ap- 
pointment makes  way  for  another,  one  expence  leads 
on  to  a  fecond  ;  and  fo  time  and  fortune  are  wafted 
av.ay  to  veiy  bad  purpofe.  Then  one  appetite  craves, 
and  another  muft  be  gratified,  till  all  become  too  im- 
portunate to  be  denied  ;  wliich  verifies  wliat  the  wifeft 
of  men  long  iince  faid,  "  That  the  beginning  of  fin  is 
like  the  breaking  forth  of  waters,  which  when  it  once 
makes  an  entrance,  carries  all  b'..'fore  it  with  rulhing 
impetuofity."  Some  pangs  of  remorfe  may  be  lelt  by 
the  infatuated  creature  on  his  firft  degeneracy,  and 
fome  faint  refolutions  agaiuft  being  fcduced  any  more; 
which  wiU  no  fooner  be  difcovered  by  thofe  leaders  to 
deftruiilion,  than  all  arts  will  be  ufed  to  allure  him 
back  to  bear  them  company  in  the  broad  beaten  path 
to  ruin.  Of  all  which  methods,  none  is  more  to  be 
dreaded  than  raillery  ;  for  this  is  generally  exercifed 
with  all  its  force,  and  too  often  proves  fatal.  Ano- 
ther method  ufed  to  miflead  the  young  novice  not 
yet  hackneyed  in  vice,  and  no  lefs  dangerous  than  the 
other,  is  to  call  evil  good,  and  good  tvil.  Luft  and 
fenfuahty  muft  pafs  for  love  and  gallantry  ;  revenge 
and  malice,  for  heroifm.  But  fteadinefs  (hould  be 
fhown,  by  hrfdlng  fuch  pcfts  of  fociety  in  derifion,  and 
looking  on  them  with  contempt ;  by  appearing  unmo- 
ved 
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Comr'"?-  ved  by  their  ill-founded  banters,  and  uuftung  by  their 
*~~^         impious  jefts. 

Upon  the  whole,  in  order  to  efcape  the  danf^er 
which  attends  the  keeping  of  evil  company,'  let  thofe 
vou  affociate  with  be  perfons  as  carefully  educated 
and  as  honeftly  dlfpofed  a;  yourfelf ;  of  a  good  morel 
character,  not  given  to  any  knoivn  vice ;  whofe  lives 
are  temperate,  and  whofe  expences  are  moderate :  with 
fnch  company  as  thefe,  you  will  neither  get  difcredit, 
nor  degenerate  into  excefs.  You  will  be  a  mutual 
check  to  each  other ;  and  your  reputation  will  be  fo 
elbiblilhed,  that  it  will  be  the  ambition  of  others  to  be 
admitted  members  of  your  fociety.  Select  tliofe  for 
your  companions  who  are  men  of  good  fenfe  and  un- 
derftanding  ;  and,  if  poflible,  who  excel  in  fome  art, 
fcience,  or  acconipliflimcnt  ;  that  fo,  in  the  courfe  of 
)-our  acquaintance,  your  very  hours  of  amufement  may' 
contribute  to  your  improvement ;  and  for  the  mod 
part  fuch  are  open  and  communicative,  and  take  as 
much  pleafure  in  being  heard  as  you  to  be  informed. 
By  purfuing  fuch  a  condiift,  you  will  be  an  ornament 
and  ufef'.il  men'ber  of  fociety. 

COMPANY,  a  collective  term,  nnderftood  of  feve- 
ral  perfons  affenibled  together  in  the  fame  place,  or 
with  the  fame  defisrn.  The  word  is  formed  of  the 
French  compagn'te,  and  that  of  companio,  or  companies, 
which  Ciiifflet  obferves,  are  found  in  the  Salic  law, 
tit.  '16.  and  are  proper  military  words,  underftood  of 
foldiers,  who,  according  to  the  modem  phrafe,  are 
comrades  or  mefs-mates,  i.  e.  lodge  together,  eat  toge- 
ther, Sic.  of  the  Latin  cum,  "with,"  andpanis,  "  bread." 
It  may  be  added,  that  in  fome  Greek  authors  under 
the  weftern  empire,  the  word  xs,u.Titnx  occurs  in  the 
fenfc  of  fociety. 

Company,  in  a  familiar  or  fafhionable  fenfe,  is  ufed 
for  an  afiemblage  of  perfons  met  for  the  purpofe  of  con- 
verfation,  paftime,  or  feftivity. 

The  love  of  company  and  of  focial  pleafures  is  na- 
tural, and  attended  with  fome  of  the  fweeteft  fatisfac- 
tions  of  human  life  ;  but,  like  every  other  love,  when 
it  proceeds  beyond  the  limits  of  moderation,  it  ceafes 
to  produce  its  natural  effeft,  and  terminates  in  difguft- 
ful  fatiety.  The  foundation-ftone  and  the  pillar  on 
which  we  build  the  fabric  of  our  felicity,  muft  be  laid 
in  our  own  hearts.  Amufement,  mirth,  agreeable  va- 
riety, and  even  im.provement,  may  be  fometimes  fought 
in  the  gaiety  of  mixed  company,  and  in  the  ufual  di- 
veriions  of  the  w'orld  ;  but  if  we  found  our  general 
happinefs  on  thefe,  we  rtiall  do  little  more  than  raife 
caftles  in  the  air,  or  build  houfes  on  the  fand. 

To  derive  the  proper  pleafure  and  improvement  from 
company,  it  ought  to  be  feleCt,  and  to  confift  of  per- 
for.s  of  charafter,  refpedtable  both  for  their  morals  and 
their  underftandings.  Mixed  and  undiftinguilhed  fo- 
ciety tends  only  to  dl;Tipate  our  idea*,  and  induce  a 
laxity  of  principles  and  praftice.  The  pleafure  it  af- 
fords is  of  a  coarfe,  mixed,  noify,  and  rude  kind.  In- 
deed, it  commonly  ends  in  wearinefs  and  difguft,  as 
even  they  are  ready  to  confefs  who  yet  conftantly 
purfue  it,  as  if  their  chief  good  confiiled  in  living  in  a 
crowd. 

Among  thofe,  indeed,  who  are  exempted  by  their 
circumftances  from  profefljonal  and  oihcial  employ- 
ments, and  who  profcficdly  devote  themfelves  to  a  life 
of  pleafu'.e,  little  elfe  fcems  to  conftitute  the  idea  of  it, 


but  an  unceafing  fucc^fTion  of  company,  public  or  pri-  Companf. 
vate.     The  dr>.-fs,  and  other  circumilances  preparatory  ' 

to  the  djoyment  of  this  pleafuiT,  fcarcely  leave  a  mo- 
ment for  refledion.  ■  Day  after  day  is  fpent  in  the  fame 
toilfome  round,  till  a  habit  is  formed,  which  renders 
diflipation  nec^lFary  to  exiftence.  One  week  without 
it  would  probably  induce  a  lownefs  of  fpirite,  which 
might  terminate  in  dcfpair  and  fuicidc.  When  the 
mind  has  no  anchor,  it  will  fuffer  a  kind  of  fhipwreck ; 
it  will  fink  in  whirlpools,  and  be  dallied  on  rocks. 
What,  indeed,  is  life  or  its  enjoyments  without  fettled 
principles,  laudable  purpofes,  mental  exertions,  and 
internal  comfort  ?  It  is  merely  a  vapour,  or,  to  drop 
the  language  of  figure  on  fo  ferious  a  fubjec},  it  is  a 
ftate  worfe  than  non-entity,  fmce  it  poflolfes  a  reftlefs 
power  of  aflion,  productive  of  nothing  but  mifery. 

It  is  recommended,  therefore,  to  all  who  wilh  to 
enjoy  their  exiftence  (and  who  entertains  not  that 
wifli  i')  that  they  (hould  acquire  a  power  not  only  of . 
bearing,  but  of  taking  a  pleafure  in,  temporary  foli-- 
tude.  Every  one  muft,  indeed,  fometimes  be  alone. 
Let  him  not  repine  when  he  is  alone,  but  learn  to  fet 
a  value  on  the  golden  moments.  It  is  then  that  he  is 
enabled  to  ftudy  himfelf  and  the  world  around  him. 
It  is  then  that  he  has  an  opportunity  of  feeing  things 
as  they  are,  and  of  removing  the  deceitful  veil,  which 
almoft  every  thing  affumes  in  the  bufy  fcene  of  worldly 
employments.  The  foul  is  enabled  to  retire  into  her- 
felf,  and  to  exert  thofe  energies  which  are  always  at- 
tended with  fublime  pleafure.  She  is  enabled  to  fee  the 
dependent,  frail,  and  wretched  ftate  of  man  as  the 
child  of  nature  ;  and  incited  by  her  difcover)',  to  im- 
plore grace  and  protetlion  from  the  Lord  of  the  uni- 
verfe.  They,  indeed,  who  fly  from  folitude,  can  fel- 
dom  be  religious ;  for  religion  requires  meditation. 
They  may  be  faid  to  "  live  without  God  in  the  world  ;" 
not,  it  is  true,  from  atheiftical  principles,  but  from  a 
carleffnefs  of  difpofition  ;  a  truly  deplorable  ftate,  the 
confcioufnefs  of  which  could  not  fail  to  cloud  the  gaie- 
ty of  thofe  halc)'on  beings  who  fport  in  the  funftiine  of  , 
unremitted  pleafure. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  man  is  made  for  aftion,  . 
and  that  his  duties  and  pleafure*  are  often  moft  nume- 
rous and  moft  important  amidft  the  bufy  hum  of  men. 
Many  vices,  and  many  corrupt  difpofitions,  have  been 
foftered  in  a  folitary  life.  Monkery  is  not  favourable 
to  human  nature  or  human  happinefs  ;  but  neither  is 
unlimited  diflipation. 

In  fliort,  let  there  be  a  fvveet  interchange  of  retire- 
ment and  aflbciation,  of  repofe  and  adtivity.  A  few 
hours  fpent  every  day  by  the  votaries  of  pleafure  in  fe- 
rious meditation,  would  render  their  pleafure  pure,  and 
more  unmixed  with  mifeiy.  It  would  give  them  know- 
ledge, fo  that  they  would  te  how  far  they  might  ad- 
vance in  their  purfuit  without  danger  ;  and  refolutiog, 
fo  that  they  might  retreat  when  danger  approached. 
It  would  teach  th'-m  how  to  live,  a  knowledge  which 
indeed  ';hey  think  they  poflefs  already  ;  and  it  would 
alfo  teach  them,  what  they  are  often  too  little  folici- 
tous  to  learn,  how  to  die. 

Company,  in  a  commercial  fenfe,  is  a  fociety  of 
merchants,  mechanics,  orother  traders,  joined  together 
in  one  common  intereft. 

When   there  are  only  two  or  three  joined   in  this  ; 

manner,  it  is  called  a  partnership  ;   the   term  company 

being 
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Company,  being  rcftiained  to  focieties  confiding  of  a  conCdei-able 
*~~~y~'~'^  number  of  members,  affociated  togetlisf  by  a  charter 
obtained  from  the  prince. 

The  mechanics  of  all  corporations,  or  towns  incor- 
poi-ated,  are  thus  erefted  into  companies,  whicli  have 
-tharters  of  prinleges  and  large  imraunities. 

Company  feeras  more  particularly  appropriated  to 
tbofe  grand  afibciations  fet  on  foot  for  the  commerce 
of  the  remote  parts  of  the  world,  and  veiled  by  char- 
ter with  peculiar  privileges. 

When  companies  do  not  trade  upon  a  joint  ftock, 
but  are  obliged  to  admit  any  perfon,  properly  quali- 
•  fied,  upon  paying  a  certain  fine  and  agreeing  to  fub- 
rtiit  to  the  regulations  of  the  company,  each  member 
-trading  upon  his  own  ftock  and  at  his  ovsni  riik,  they 
-*re  called  Regulated  Companies.     When  they  trade  up- 
on a  joint  fiock,  each  member  fliaring  in  the  common 
profit  or  lofs  in  proportion  to  his  fhare  in  this  ftock, 
thev  are  called  Jo'ml-Jiock   Companks.     Such  compa- 
*       nies,  whether  regulated  or  joint-ftock,  fometimes  have, 
and  fometimes  have  not,  exchifive  privileges. 

However  injurious  companies  with  joint-ftock,  and 
incorporated  with  exclufive  privileges,  may  at  this  time 
be  reckoned  to  the  nation  in  general,  it  is  yet  certain 
that  they  v.-ere  the  general  parent  of  all  our  foreign 
commerce ;  pri^'ate  traders  being  difcouraged  from  ha- 
zarding their  fortunes  in  foreign  countries,  until  the 
raethod  of  traffic  had  been  fnli  fettled  by  joint-ftock 
companies.  But  fince  the  trade  of  this  kingdom  and 
the  number  of  traders  have  increafed,  and  the  methods 
of  affurance  of  ihipping  and  merchandife,  and  the  na- 
vigation to  all  parts  of  the  known  world  have  become 
famiLar'  to  us,  thefe  companies,  in  the  opinion  of  moft 
men,  have  been  looked  upon  in  the  light  of  monopo- 
lies ;  their  privileges  have  therefore  been  lefiened  from 
time  to  time,  in  order  to  favour  a  free  and  general 
trade  ;  and  experience  has  (hown,  that  the  trade  of 
the  nation  has  advanced  in  proportion  as  monopolies 
have  been  difcouraged.  In  Ciort,  as  all  reftriclions  of 
trade  are  found  to  be  hurtful,  nothing  can  be  more 
evident,  than  that  -no  company  whatfoever,  whether 
tliey  trade  in  a  joint-ftock  or  only  under  regulation, 
tan  be  for  the  public  good,  except  it  may  be  eaiy  for 
all  or  any  of  his  majefty's  fubjecis  to  be  admitted  into 
all  or  any  of  the  fa  id  companies,  at  any  time,  and  tor 
a  vciy  inconfiderable  fine. 

I.  Regulated  Companies  rcfemble,  in  every  re- 
fpccl,  the  corporations  of  trades,  fo  common  in  the  ci- 
ties and  towns  of  all  the  different  countries  of  Europe; 
and  are  a  fort  of  enlarged  monopolies  of  the  fame  kind. 
As  no  inhabitant  of  a  town  can  exercife  an  incorpo- 
rated tjade,  without  firft  obtaining  his  freedom  in 
the  corporation  ;  fo  in  moft  cafes  no  fubjetl  of  tlie 
ftate  can  lawfully  carry  on  any  branch  of  foreign  trade, 
for  which  a  regulated  company  is  eftablilhed,  without 
firft  becoming  a  member  of  that  company.  The  mo- 
nopoly is  more  or  lofs  ftiiil  according  as  the  terms  of 
admifllon  are  more  or  lefs  difficult ;  and  according  as 
the  directors  of  the  conjpany  have  mi.ie  or  lefs  a\.tho- 
rity,  or  have  it  more  or  lets  in  their  power  to  manage 
ill  fuch  a  manner  as  to  confine  the  greater  part  of  the 
■  "trade  to  lliemfelves  and  their  particular  friends.  In 
the  nH,il  ancient  regulated  companii-s  the  privileges  of 
appreiiticeftiip  were  the  fame  as  in  other  corporations; 
.and  entitit^d  the  perfon  who  had  ferved  liis  lime  to  a 


member  of  the  company,   to  become  himfelf  a  mem-  Company. 

ber,  either  without  p^yiug  any  fnie,  or  upon  paying  a  v      ■' 

much  fmaller  one  than  « hat  was  exacted  of  otiier 
people.  The  uiual  corporation  fpnit,  wherever  the 
law  does  not  reftrain  it,  prevaus  in  all  regulated  com- 
panies. When  they  have  been  allowed  to  ad  accord- 
ing to  their  natural  genius,  tliey  have  always,  in  or- 
der to  confine  the  competition  to  as  fmall  a  number  of 
peifona  as  pi*ffible,  endeavoured  to  fubjetl  the  traUe  to 
raany  buixienlome  regulations.  When  the  la.v  ha^  re- 
ilraiiied  them  from  doing  this,  they  liave  become  alto- 
gether ufelefs  and  inlignificaut. 

The  regulated  companies  for  foreign  commerce, 
which  at  prefent  fubiift  in  Great  Britain,  are.  The 
Hamburgh  Company,  tlie  Ruffia  Company,  the  Eaft- 
land  Company,  the  Turkey  Company*,  audtfte  Afiicai} 
Company. 

I.  The  Hamburgh  Company  is  the  oldeft  ti-ading,efta- 
blilhmcnt  in  the  kin^^dom;  thouga  not  always  known 
by  that  name,  nor  reftramed  to  thofe  narrow  bounds 
under  which  it  is  now  confined.  It  was  firft  called 
the  Company  of  Merchants  lradi»g  to  Calais,  Holland, 
Zealand,  Brabant,  and  Flanders  :  then  it  acquired  the 
general  title  of  Merchant-adventurers  of  England :  as 
being  compofed  of  all  the  Engliih  merchants  who  trad- 
ed to  the  Low  Countries,  the  Baltic,  and  the  German 
ocean.  LaftJy,  it  was  called  the  Company  of  Mer- 
ch  ant-ad-vcnturers  of  England  trading  to  Hamburgh. 

This  company  was  firft  incorporated  by  Edward  I. 
in  I2y6  ;  and  eftablifhed  ag^n,  by  charter,  iu  1406, 
under  the  reign  oi  King  Henry  IV.  It  was  afterwards 
confirmed,  and  augmented  with  divers  privileges,  by 
many  of  his  fucceflois.  Beiore  the  charter  ol  Henry 
IV.  all  the  Engbfti  merchants  who  trafficked  oat  of 
the  realm,  were  left  to  their  own  dilcretion,  and  ma- 
naged their  affairs  with  foreigners  as  might  be  moft  for 
their  refpeciive  interefts,  vvitliout  any  regard  to  the 
general  commerce  ot  the  nation.  Henry,  obferving 
ttiis  diforder,  endeavoured  to  remedy  it,  by  uniting  ail 
the  merchants  in  his  dominions  into  one  body ;  where- 
in, witiiout  lofing  the  liberty  ot  trading  each  for  him- 
felf, they  might  be  governed  by  a  company  ftill  lab- 
fifting;  and  be  fubject  to  regulations,  whicli  fnould  fe- 
cure  the  general  intereft  ot  the  national  commerce, 
without  prejudice  to  tiie  intereft  of  particulars.  W'ith 
this  view,  iie  granted  all  the  merchants  of  his  ftates, 
particularly  thole  of  Calais,  then  iu  his  hands,  a  power 
of  aflbciating  thcmfclv^-s  into  a  body  politic,  with  di- 
rectors and  governors,  both  in  Ei.giand  and  abroad  ; 
to  hold  affemblies,  both  for  the  direction  of  bufinefs 
and  the  deciding  of  coiitroveriics  among  merchants ; 
make  laws  ;  punifh  delii.quents  ;  and  inipofe  moderate 
duties  and  taxes  on  meici-.andiles,  and  merchants,  to 
be  employed  in  the  fervice  of  the  corporation.  Thefe 
few  articles  of  Bie  charier  of  Henry  IV.  were  after- 
wards TOucii  aiigmented  by  Henry  VTI.  who  firft  gave 
them  the  title  of  Merchant-adventurers  to  Calais,  Hoi- 
land,  &c.  gave  ihcm  a  power  of  proclaiming  and  con- 
tinuing free  fairs  at  Calais  ;  and  ordered,  that  to  be 
reputed  a  member  of  the  fociety,  each  perfon  pay  20 
marks  fttrlin? ;  a.d  that  the  levcral  members  ftiould 
attend  tiie  general  meetings,  or  courts,  appointed 
by  the  directors,  whether  at  London,  Calais,  or  cife- 
where. 

A  petition  being  made  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  1564, 
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Crmp«rT.  for  a.T  explanation  of  certain  articles  in  the  charter  of 
*~'""*^~^  Henrv  VIT.  anJ  a  cOMfirmation  of  the  rcR  granted  by 
other  king^ ;  that  princefs,  by  a  charier  ot  the  lame 
year,  declares  that,  to  end  all  difputcs,  they  rtiall  be 
incorporated  ane"',  under  the  title  of  tlio  Coti/xj/iv  of 
Mfrchant-aii-Mntur(;rs  of  England  ;  that  all  w1k>  were 
niembprs  of  tlte  former  company  (hould,  if  they  de- 
fircd  it,  be  admitted  members  of  this;  that  they  fliould 
have  a  common  fcal  ;  that  they  rtiould  admit  into  their 
foclety  what  other  perfons,  and  on  what  terms,  they 
picafed,  and  expel  them  again  on  miftje'.iaviour  ;  that 
the  city  of  Hamburgh  and  neighbouring  cities  fliould 
be  reputed  within  their  grant,  together  with  thofe  of 
tiie  Low  Countries,  &c.  in  that  of  the  former  compa- 
ny ;  that  no  member  fiiould  many  out  of  the  kingdom, 
nor  purchafe  lands,  S:c.  in  any  city  beyond  fea  ;  and 
that  thofe  who  do,  (hal!  be,  ipfo  f.i3n,  excluded  for- 
ever. Twenty-two  years  after  this  firll  charter,  Oueen 
Elizabeth  granted  them  a  fecond  ;  coniinning  the  for- 
mer, and  further  granting  them  a  privilege  of  exclu- 
fion  ;  with  a  power  of  erecting  in  each  city  wilhin  their 
grant  a  ftanding  council. 

The  revolutions  which  happened  in  the  Low  Coun- 
jries  towards  the  end  of  the  fixteenth  century,  and 
which  laid  the  foundation  of  the  republic  of  Holland, 
having  hindered  the  company  from  continuing  their 
commerce  with  their  ancient  freedom  ;  it  was  obliged 
to  turn  it  almoft  wholly  to  the  fide  of  Hamburgh,  and 
the  cities  on  the  German  ocean  ;  from  which  change, 
fome  people  took  occafion  to  change  its  name  to 
that  of  the  Hamburgh  Company  ;  though  the  ancient 
title  of  Mcrckant-ad'oenturers  is  iUll  retained  in  all  their 
writings. 

About  the  middle  of  the  lad  centuiy,  the  fine  for 
admilTion  was  fifty,  and  at  one  time  one  hundred 
pounds,  and  the  condiiiSl  of  the  company  was  faid  to 
be  extremely  opprcffive.  In.  1(^43,  in  1^145,  and  in 
1661,  the  clethiers  and  free  traders  of  the  weft  of 
England  complained  of  them  to  parliament,  as.af  mo- 
nopolifts  who  confined  the  trade  and  oppreffed  the  ma- 
nufaftures  of  the  country.  Though  thofe  complaints 
produced  no  aft  of  parliament,  they  had  probably  in- 
timidated the  company  fo  far,  as  to  oblige  them  to  re- 
form their  conduct.  The  terms  of  admiflion  are  now 
faid  to  be  quite  eafy  ;  and  the  direftors  eitlier  have  it 
not  in  their  power  to  lubjeft  tlie  trade  to  any  burden- 
fome  reftraint  or  regulations,  or  at  lead  have  not  of 
late  exercifed  that  power. 

2.  The  Rujfia  Company  was  firft  projefted  towards 
the  end  of  the  reign  of  King  Edward  V[.  executed  in 
the  firft  and  fecond  years  of  Philip  and  Mary  ;  but  had 
not  its  perfection  till  its  charter  was  confirmed  by  aft 
of  parliament,  under  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  1561^1.  It 
bad  its  rife  from  certain  adveuturers,  who  were  fent  in 
three  vcflels  on  the  difcovery  of  new  countries  ;  and  to 
find  out  a  north-eaft  pafFage  to  China  :  thefe,  falling 
into  the  White  fea,  and  making  up  to  the  port  of 
Archangel,  were  exceedingly  well  received  by  the  Muf- 
covites  ;  and,  at  their  return,  folicited  lettei-s  patent 
to  fecure  to  th^^mfelves  the  commerce  of  Ruffia,  for 
which  they  had  foiTncd  an  aflociation. 

By  their  charter,  the  affociation  was  declared  a  bo- 
dy pohtic,  under  the  name  of  the  Company  of  Mer- 
coant-aivenlurers  of  England,  for  the  difcovery  of  lands, 
Itnilories,    ijlandi,     &c.     uninoiun,    or    vnfrrquented. 


Their  privileges  were,  to  have  a  govemor,  four  con-  Compsny 
fuls,  and  2  ;.  afiiftants,  for  their  commerce  ;  for  their  ^~~^  '  ' 
policy,  to  make  laws,  inflift  penalties,  fend  o\it  fliips 
to  make  difcoveries,  take  pofTelTion  of  them  in  the 
king's  nartie,  fet  up  tlie  banner  royal  of  Englanc,, 
plant  them  ;  and  laftly,  the  cxclufive  privilege  of  tra- 
ding to  Archangel,  and  other  porti  of  Mufcovy,  not 
yet  frequented  by  the  Englidi. 

This  charter  not  being  fufficiently  guarded,  was 
confirmed  by  parliament  in  the  eighth  year  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  ;  wherein  it  was  enafted,  that  in  regard  the 
former  name  was  too  long,  they  (hould  now  be  called 
Company  of  EngUJh  Merchants  for  e'fcovering  ne-at 
trades  ;  under  whicli  name,  they  ihould  be  capable  of 
acquiring  and  holding  all  kind  of  lands,  manors,  rents, 
&c.  not  exceeding  ico  marks  per  annum,  and  not 
held  of  her  majefty ;  that  no  part  of  the  continent, 
illand,  harbour,  &c.  not  known  or  frequented  before 
the  firft  enterprife  of  the  merchants  of  their  company, 
fituatcd  to  the  north,  or  north-weft,  or  north-eaft  of 
London  ;  nor  any  part  of  the  continent,  iflands,  &c. 
under  the  obedience  of  the  emperor  of  Ruffia,  or  in  the 
countries  of  Armenia,  Media,  Hyreania,  Perfia,  or 
the  Cafpian  fea,  (hould  be  vifited  by  any  fubjefts  of 
England,  to  exercife  any  commerce,  without  the  con- 
fent  of  the  faid  company,  on  pain  of  confifcation.  The 
faid  company  ihall  ufe  no  (hips  in  her  new  commerce 
but  thofe  of  the  nation  ;  nor  tranfport  any  cloths, 
ferges,  or  other  woollen  ftuffs,  till  they  have  been  dyed 
and  prelfed.  That  in  cafe  the  company  difcontinue  of 
itfelf  to  unload  commodities  in  the  road  of  the  abbey 
of  S.  Nicolas,  in  Ruflia,  or  fome  other  port,  on  the 
north  coafts  of  Ruffia,  for  the  fpace  of  three  years,  the 
other  fubjefts  of  England  'hall  be  allowed  to  traffic  to 
Narva,  while  the  faid  company  difcontinr.es  its  com- 
merce into  Ruffia,  only  ufing  Englifli  veffels. 

This  company  fubfifted  with  reputation  almoft  a 
whole  century,  till  the  time  of  the  civil  wars.  It  is  faid, 
the  czar  then  reigning,  hearing  of  the  murder  of  King 
Charles  I.  ordered  all  the  Engh(h  in  his  ftates  to  be  ex-  ^ 
pelled  ;  which  the  Dutch  taking  the  advantage  of,  fet- 
tled in  their  room.  After  the  reftoration,  the  remains 
of  the  company  re-eftabli(hed  part  of  their  commerce 
at  Archangel,  but  never  with  the  fame  fuccefs  as  be- 
fore ;  the  Ruffians  being  now  well  accuftumed  to  the 
Dutch  merchants  and  merchandife. 

This  company  fubfifts  ftill,  under  the  dii-eftion  of  a 
governor,  four  confuls,  and  affiftants.  By  the  lOth 
and  lith  of  AVilliam  III.  c.  6.  the  fine  for  admiffion 
was  reduced  to  5I. 

3.  The  Eajlland  Company  was  incorporated  by  Queen 
Elizabeth.  Its  charter  is  dated  in  the  year  1579.  By 
the  firft  article  the  company  is  erefted  into  a  body  po- 
litic, under  the  title  of  the  Company  of  Merchants  of 
the  Eafl ;  to  confift  of  Engli(hmen,  all  real  merchants 
who  have  exercifed  the  bulinefs  thereof,  and  trafficked 
through  the  Sound,  before  the  year  i  568,  into  Nor- 
way, Sweden,  Poland,  Livonia,  Pruffia,  Pomerania, 
&c.  as  alfo  Revel,  Coning(bcrg,  Dantzick,  Copenha- 
gen, &c.  excepting  Narva,  Mufcovy,  and  its  depen- 
dencies. Moft  of  the  following  articles  grant  them 
the  ufual  prerogatives  of  fuch  companies  as  a  feal,  go- 
vernor, courts,  laws,  &c. 

The  privileges  peculiar  to  this  company  are,  that 
none  fhjtll  be   admitted  a  member  who   is  already  3 . 
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Company,  tneniber  of  any  other   company  ;  nor  any  retail-dealer 
'  at  all.     That  no  merchant  qualified  be  admitted  with- 

out paying  fix  pounds  thirteen  fhillings  and  fixpence. 
That  a  member  of  another  company,  defiring  to  re- 
'nounce  the  privileges  thereof,  and  to  be  received  into 
that  of  the  Eafl  fhall  be  admitted  gratis  ,■  provided  he 
procures  the  fame  favour  for  a  merchant  of  the  Eall 
willing  to  fiU  his  place.  That  the  merchant-adventu- 
rers who  never  dealt  in  the  Eaft,  in  the  places  expref- 
fed  in  the  charter,  may  be  received  as  members  of  the 
company  on  paying  40  marks ;  that,  notwithftanding 
this  union  of  the  Adventurers  of  England  with  the 
company  of  the  Eall,  each  fhall  retain  its  rights  and 
privileges.  That  they  (hall  export  no  cloths  but  what 
are  dyed  and  preffed,  except  a  hundred  pieces  per  an- 
num, which  are  allowed  them  gratis.  This  charter 
was  confirmed  by  Charles  II.  in  1629,  with  this  addi- 
tion, that  no  perfon,  of  what  quality  foever,  living  in 
London,  fliould  be  admitted  a  member,  unlefs  he  were 
free  of  the  city.  This  company  was  complained  of  as 
a  monoply,  and  firft  curtailed  by  legal  authority  in 
1672  ;  and  fince  the  declaration  of  rights  in  16S9,  ex- 
ift  only  in  name  ;  but  ilill  continue  to  eledl  their  an- 
nual officers,  who  are  a  governor,  a  deputy,  and  twen- 
ty-four afilftants. 

7.  Tie  Turkey  or  Levant  Company,  had  its  rife  under 
Queen  EUzabeth,  in  1581.  James  I.  confirmed  its 
charter  in  1605,  adding  new  privileges.  During  the 
civil  wars,  there  happened  fome  innovations  in  the  go- 
vernment of  the  company  ;  many  perfons  having  been 
admitted  members,  not  qualified  by  the  charters  of 
Queen  Ehzabeth  and  King  James,  or  that  did  not  con- 
form to  the  regulations  prefcribed.  Charles  II.  upon 
his  refloration,  endeavoured  to  fet  it  upon  its  ancient 
bafis  ;  to  which  end,  he  gave  them  a  charter,  cont;iin- 
ing  not  only  a  confirmation  of  their  old  one,  but  alfo 
fevcral  new  articles  of  reformation.  By  this,  the  com- 
pany is  erected  into  a  body  politic,  capable  of  making 
laws,  &c.  under  the  title  of  the  Company  of  Merchants 
cf  England  trading  to  the  feas  of  the  Levant.  The 
number  of  members  is  not  limited,  but  is  ordinarily 
about  three  hundred.  The  principal  qualification  re- 
quired is,  that  the  candidate  be  a  freeman  of  London, 
and  a  wholefale  merchant,  either  by  family  or  by  fer- 
\-ing  an  apprenticefhip  of  feven  years.  Thofe  under  25 
years  of  age  pay  25I.  fterhng  at  their  admiffion  ;  thofe 
above,  twice  as  much.  This  fine  was  reduced  by  aft 
of  parliament,  in  1753,  to  20I.  and  the  privilege  of 
admiffion  extended' to  every  Britidi  fubjeft.  Each 
makes  oath  at  his  entrance  not  to  :fend  any  merchan- 
difes  to  the  Levant  but  on  lus  own  account  ;  and  not 
to  confign  them  to  any  but  the  company's  agents  or 
faftors.  This  reflriftion  is  likewife  enlarged  by  the 
above-mentioned  llatute. 

The  company  has  a  court  or  board  at  London, 
which  is  compofed  of  a  governor,  deputy-governor, 
and  fifteen  directors  or  afTiftants,  who  are  all  acbiaUy 
to  live  in  London  or  the  fuburbs.  They  have  alfo  a 
deputy-governor  in  every  city  and  port,  where  there 
are  any  members  of  the  company.  The  alfembly  at 
London  fends  out  the  velTols,  regulates  the  tariff  for 
the  price  at  which  the  European  mcrchandifcs  fent  to 
the  Levant  are  to  be  fold,  and  for  the  quality  of  thofe 
_  returned.  It  raifes  taxes  on  mtrchandilcs,  to  defray 
irppofitions,  and  the  common  expences  of  the  compa- 


ny ;  prefents  the  ambaffador  which  the  king  is  to  keep  Compinj, 
at  tie  Porte,  eletls  two  confuls  for  5m)Tna  and  Cor.-  * 

ftantinople,  &c. 

One  of  the  beft  regulations  of  the  company  is,  not 
to  leave  the  confuls,  or  even  ambaffaior,  to  fix  the  im- 
pofitlon  on  vefTels  for  defraying  the  common  expences 
(a  thing  fatal  to  the  companies  of  moll  other  nations)  ; 
but  to  allow  a  penfion  to  the  ambalTador  and  confuls, 
and  even  to  the  chief  ofncers,  as  fecretary,  chaplain, 
interpreters,  and  janizaries,  that  there  may  not  be  any 
pretence  for  their  railing  any  fum  at  all  on  the  mer- 
chants or  merchandifes. 

In  extraordinary  cafes,  the  confuls,  and  even  the 
ambaffador,  have  recourfe  to  two  deputies  of  the  com- 
pany, refiding  in  the  Levant  ;  or,  if  the  affair  be  very 
important,  they  affemble  the  whole  body.  Here  are 
regulated  the  prefents  to  be  given,  the  voyages  to  be 
made,  and  every  thing  to  be  deliberated  ;  and  on  the 
refolutions  here  taken,  the  deputies  appoint  the  treafu- 
rer  to  furnifh  the  moneys,  &c.  required. 

The  ordinary  commerce  of  this  company  employs 
from  20  to  25  vefTels,  carrying  from  25  to  30  pieces 
of  cannon.  The  merchandifes  exported  thither  are, 
cloths  of  all  kinds  and  colours,  pewter,  lead,  pepper, 
cochineal,  and  a  great  deal  of  filver,  which  they  take 
up  at  Cadiz  :  the  returns  are  in  raw  filk,  galls,  camlets, 
wools,  cottons,  Morocco  leather,  afhes  for  making 
glafs  and  foap,  and  feveral  gums  and  medicinal  drugs.  . 
The  commerce  to  Smyrna,  Conflantinople,  and  Scan- 
deroon,  is  not  efleemed  much  lefs  conliderable  than 
that  of  the  Eafl  India  Company  ;  but  is,  doubtlefs, 
more  advantageous  to  Britain  ;  bccaufe  it  takes  oflF 
much  more  of  the  Britifh  manufa£lures  than  the  other, 
which  is  chiefly  carried  on  in  money.  The  places  re- 
ferved  for  the  commerce  of  tiiis  company  are,  all  the 
ilates  of  Venice,  in  the  gulf  of  Venice  ;  the  flate  of 
Ragufa  ;  all  the  flates  of  the  grand  feignior,  and  the 
ports  of  the  Levant  and  Mediterranean  ;  excepting 
Carthagena,  Alicant,  Barcelona,  Valencia,  Marfeilles, 
Toulon,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Civita  Vecchia,  Palermo, 
Meflina,  Malta,  Majorca,  Minorca,  and  Corfica  ;  and 
other  places  on  the  coal^s  of  France,  Spain,  and 
Italy. 

5.  The  Company  of  Merchants  trading  to  Africa,  efta- 
"blifhed  in  1 750.  Contrary  to  the  former  practice  with 
regard  to  regulated  companies,  who  were  reckoned 
unfit  for  fuch  fort  of  fervice,  this  company  was  fub- 
jedlcd  to  the  obligation  of  maintaining  forts  and  garri- 
fons.  It  was  exprefsly  charged  at  firfl  with  the  main- 
tenance of  all  the  Britifli  forts  and  garrifons  that  lie 
between  Cape  Blanc  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
afterwards  with  that  of  thofe  only  which  lie  between 
Cape  Rouge  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  ad: 
which  eflablif.ies  this  company  (the  23d  of  George  II. 
c.  31.)  Items  to  have  had  two  diftinft  obietts  in  view  ; 
full,  to  reilrain  effedlually  the  oppreflive  and  mono- 
polizing Ipirit  which  is  natural  to  the  direftors  of  a 
regulated  company ;  and  fecondly,  to  force  them  as 
much  as  jioffible  to  give  an  attention,  which  is  not  na- 
tural to  them,  towards  the  maintenance  of  forts  and 
garrifons. 

For  the  firjl  of  thefe  purpofes,  the  fine  for  admifTion 
is  limited  to   forty  fhillings.       The   comp;iny   is   pro- 
hibited from  tradii:g   i.i   their   corporate  capacity,  or 
upon  a  joint  {lock  ;  from  borrowing  money  upon  com- 
mon 
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Ctjmpinf.  mon  fral,  or  from  laying  any  reftraints  upon  the  trade 
'■'     ♦  wlucli  may  bo  carried  on  freely  from  all  places,  and  by 

all  perfons  being  Britifh  fubjeAs,  and  paying  the  tine. 
The  government  is  in  a  committee  of  nine  perfons  who 
meet  at  London,  but  who  are  chofen  annually  by  the 
freemen  of  the  company  at  London,  Briltol,  and  Li- 
Terpool  ;  three  from  each  place.  No  committee-man 
can  he  continued  in  office  for  more  than  three  years 
together.  Any  committee-man  might  be  removed  by 
the  board  of  trade  and  plantations  ;  now  by  a  com- 
mittee of  council,  after  being  heard  in  his  own  defence. 
The  committee  are  forbid  to  export  negroes  from 
Africa,  or  to  import  any  African  goods  into  Great 
Britain.  But,  as  thev  are  charged  with  the  mainte- 
nance of  forts  and  garrifons,  they  may  for  that  pnrpofe 
export  from  Great  Britain  to  Africa  goods  and  ftores 
of  different  kinds.  Out  of  the  money  which  they 
ihall  receive  from  the  company,  they  are  allowed  a  fum 
not  exceeding  eight  hundred  pounds,  for  the  falaries  of 
their  clerks  and  agents  at  London,  Bi'iftol,  and  Liver- 
pool ;  the  houfe-rent  of  their  office  at  London  ;  and 
all  other  expences  of  management,  commiffion,  and 
agency,  in  England.  What  remains  of  this  fum,  after 
■defraying  thofe  different  expences,  they  may  divide 
among  themfelves,  as  compenfation  for  their  trouble, 
in  what  manner  they  think  proper.  "  By  this  conlli- 
tution,  it  might  have  been  expefted  (Dr  Smith  ob- 
ferves),  that  the  fpirit  of  monopoly  would  have  been 
effeftualy  reilrained,  and  the  firft  of  thcfe  purpofes 
fufficier.tly  anfwered.  It  would  fecm  however,  that 
it  had  not.  Though  by  the  4th  of  George  IIL  c.  20. 
the  fort  of  Senegal,  with  all  its  depenencies,  had  been 
vefted  in  the  company  of  merchants  trading  to  Africa, 
yet  in  the  year  following  (by  the  5th  of  George  IIL 
c.  44.),  not  only  Senegal  and  its  dependencies,  but  the 
whole  coaft  from  the  port  of  Sallee,  in  fouth  Barbary, 
to  Cape  Rouge,  was  exempted  from  the  jurifdi<ilion  of 
that  company,  was  vefted  in  the  crown,  and  the  trade 
to  it  declar-d  free  to  all  his  majefty's  fubjcfts.  The 
company  had  been  fiifpcfted  of  reftraining  the  trade, 
and  of  eftablifting  fome  fort  of  improper  monopoly. 
It  is  not,  however,  very  eafy  to  conceive  how,  under 
the  regulations  of  the  23d  George  II.  they  could  do 
fo.  From  the  printed  debates  of  the  houfe  of  com- 
mons (not  always  the  moft  authentic  records  of  truth), 
it  appears,  however,  that  they  have  been  accufed  of 
this.  The  members  of  the  committee  of  nine  being 
all  merchants,  and  the  governors  and  faftors,  in  their 
difierent  forts  and  fettlements,  being  all  dependent  up- 
on them,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  latter  might  have 
given  pecnliai-  attention  to  the  confignnients  and  com- 
midiop.s  of  the  former,  which  would  eftablifh  a  real 
monopoly." 

For  the  fecond  purpofe  mentioned,  the  maintenance 
of  the  forts  and  garrifons,  an  annual  fum  his  been  al- 
lotltd  to  them  by  parliament,  generally  about  I  3,000!. 
For  the  proper  application  of  this  fum,  the  committee 
is  obliged  to  account  annually  to  the  curfitor  baron  of 
exchequer ;  which  account  is  aftcnvards  to  be  laid 
before  parliament.  "  But  parliament  (continues  our 
author^,  which  gives  fo  little  attention  to  the  applica- 
tion of  milhons  is  not  likely  to  give  much  to  that  of 
J3,oorl.  a-yi.%r ;  and  the  curfitor  baron  of  exchequer, 
from  his  profcffion  and  education,  is  not  likely  to  be 
profoundly  flcilled  in  the  proper  expence  of  forts  and 
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garrifons.  The  captains  of  his  majefty's  navy,  indeod,  Company, 
or  any  other  commiffioned  officers,  appointed  by  the  ^"^Y-"-' 
board  of  admiralty,  may  inquire  into  the  condition  of 
the  forts  and  garrifons,  and  report  their  obfei-vations 
to  that  board.  But  that  board  feems  to  have  no  di- 
rect jurifdi<i^ion  over  the  committee,  nor  any  authori- 
ty to  correcl  thofe  whofe  conduct  it  may  thus  inquire 
into  ;  and  the  captains  of  his  majefty's  navy,  befides, 
are  not  fuppoled  to  be  always  deeply  learned  in  the 
fcience  of  fortification.  Rfmoval  from  an  office,  which 
can  be  enjoyed  only  for  the  term  of  three  years,  and  of 
which  the  lawful  emoluments,  even  during  that  term, 
are  fo  very  fmall,  feems  to  be  the  utmoft  puniflimeiit 
to  which  any  committee-man  is  liable,  for  any  fault, 
except  direA  malverfation,  or  embezzlement  either  of 
the  pubhc  money  or  of  that  of  the  company  ;  and  the 
fear  of  that  punifhment,  can  never  be  a  motive  of  fuffi- 
cient  weight  to  force  a  continual  and  careful  attention 
to  a  buiineis  to  which  he  has  no  other  iiUereft  to  at- 
tend. The  committee  are  accufed  of  having  fent  out 
bricks  and  rtones  from  England  for  the  reparation  of 
Cape  Coaft  CalUe  on  the  coaft  of  Guinea,  a  bufinefs 
for  which  parliament  had  feveral  times  granted  an  ex- 
traordinary fum  of  m.oney.  Thele  bricks  and  ftones 
too,  which  had  thus  been  fent  upon  fo  long  a  vovage, 
were  faid  to  have  been  of  fo  bad  a  quality,  that  it  wat 
neceffary  to  rebuild  from  the  foundation  the  walls  which 
had  been  repaired  with  them.  The  forts  and  garrifons 
which  lie  north  of  Cape  Rouge  are  not  only  maintain- 
ed at  the  expence  of  the  ftate,  but  are  under  the  imme- 
diate government  of  the  executive  power  ;  and  why 
thofe  which  lie  fouth  of  that  cape,  and  which  too  are, 
in  part  at  leaft,  maintained  at  the  expence  of  the  ftate, 
could  be  under  a  different  government,  it  feems  not 
very  eafy  even  to  imagine  a  good  reafon," 

The  above  company  fucceeded  that  called  T/.'e  Royal 
African  Company,  which  traded  upon  a  joint  ftock 
with  an  exclufive  privilege.  Though  England  began 
to  trade  to  Africa  as  early  as  the  year  1  536,  and  feve- 
ral voyages  were  made  to  Guinea  in  1588,  and  fome 
foUoTiing  years,  for  the  importation  of  gold  and  ele- 
phants teeth,  nothing  like  a  company  was  formed  till 
the  year  1 588,  when  Queen  Elizabeth  granted  a  patent 
of  exclufive  privilege  to  certain  perfons  for  ten  years. 
In  16 1 8,  King  James  I.  eftablifted  a  company  by  char- 
ter, which  was  foon  diflblved.  Another  company  was 
eretted  by  charter  of  -Charles  I.  in  1631,  wiiich  met 
with  htile  fuccefs  ;  but  the  demand  for  negroes  in  the 
Englifh  American  plantations  increafing,  a  third  com- 
pany was  eftabliftied  by  a  charter  granted  1662,  in 
favour  of  the  duke  York  ;  fecnrlng  to  him  the  com- 
merce  of  all  the  country,  co,ifts,  iflands,  &c.  belonging 
to  the  crown  of  England,  or  not  puflefled  by  any  other 
Chriftian  prince,  from  Cape  Blanco  in  20°  N.  Lat.  to 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  34'^  34'  S.  Lat.  The  char- 
ter was  foon  after  returned  into  the  king's  hands  by 
the  duke,  and  revoked,  by  confent  of  the  parties  al- 
fociated  with  him  in  the  enterprise  ;  in  confeqnence 
of  which,  the  fourth  and  laft  exclufive  company  was 
eftabliihed  and  incorporated  by  letters  patent  in  1672, 
under  the  title  of  the  Royal  African  Company.  A  ca- 
pital was  foon  raifed  of  iil,oool.  and  this  new  com- 
pany improved  their  trade,  and  increafcd  their  forts; 
but  after  the  revolution  in  16B9,  this  trade  was  laid 
open.  In  lOyS,  all  private  traders  to  Africa  were 
U  a  obliged 
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Ccmpsny.  obliged  by  ftat.  9  and  ro  Will,  to  pa}'  X'^-\  per  cer.t.  in 
*~~~'^'  '  ord2r  to  alFill  the  company  in  maintaining  their  forts 
and  factories.  But  notvvithftaading  this  heavy  tax, 
the  company  were  ftill  unable  to  maintain  the  com- 
petition ;  tlieir  flock  and  credit  gradually  declined. 
In  1712,  their  debts  had  become  fo  great,  that  a  parti- 
cular aft  of  parliament  was  thought  neceflary,  both  for 
their  fecurity  and  for  that  of  their  creditors.  It  was 
enafted,  that  the  refolntion  of  two-thirds  of  thefe  cre- 
ditors in  number  and  value  fhould  bind  the  reft,  both 
with  regard  to  the  time  wliich  (hould  be  allowed  to 
the  company  for  the  payment  of  their  debts,  and 
with  regard  to  any  other  agreement  which  it  might  be 
thought  proper  to  make  with  them  concerning  thofe 
debts.  In  1730,  their  afTaire  were  fn  fo  great  difor- 
der,  that  they  were  altogether  incapable  of  maintain- 
ing th /r  forts  and  garrifcns  ;  the  fole  purpofe  ;i;id  pre- 
text of  their  infttution.  From  that  year  till  their 
final  dilTolution,  the  parliament  iudLied  it  neceflary  to 
allow  the  anr.ual  fum  of  ten  thoufand  pounds  for  that 
purpofe.  In  1732,  after  having  been  for  many  years 
lofers  by  the  trade  ojF  carrying  negroes  to  the  Weft 
Indies,  thev  at  laft  refolved  to  give  it  up  altogether; 
to  fell  to  the  private  traders  to  America  the  negroes 
which  they  purshafed  upon  the  coaft  ;  and  to  employ 
their  f-rvanls  in  a  trade  to  tl>e  inland  parts  of  Africa 
for  , Old  dull,  elephants  teeth,  dyeing  drugs,  &c.  But 
their  fuccefs  in  tliis  more  confined  trade  was  not  greater 
than  in  their  former  extenfive  one.  Their  affairs  con- 
tinued to  go  gradunlly  to  decline,  till  at  laft  being  in 
every  refpecl  a  bankrupt  company,  they  were  djlfoived 
by  aft  of  parliament,  and  their  forts  and  garrifons  vert- 
ed in  the  prefent  Regulated  Company  of  Merchants  trad- 
ing to  j^frica. 

If.  JaiiiT-Srocs  Companies,  eflabliflied  either  by 
ixjyal  charter  or  by  aft  of  parliament,  differ  in  leveral 
refpefts  not  only  fron>  regulated  companies,  but  from 
private  copartneries.  I.  In  a  private  copartnerj',  no 
partner,  without  the  content  of  the  company,  can 
transfer  his  fliare  to  another  perfon,  or  introduce  a 
new  member  into  the  company.  Each  member,  how- 
ever, may,  upon  proper  warning,  withdraw  from  the 
copartnerv,  and  demand  pavment  from  them  of  his 
ihare  of  the  common  ftock.  In  a  joint-llock  company, 
on  the  contrary,  no  member  can  demand  payment  of 
his  fliare  from  tlie  company  ;  but  each  member  can, 
without  their  confent,  transfer  his  fh:ire  to  anotlier 
perfon,  and  thereby  introduce  a  new  member.  The 
value  of  a  fhare  in  a  joint-ftock  is  always  the  price 
which  it  will  bring  in  the  market ;  and  this  may  be 
either  greater  or  lefs,  in  any  proportion,  than  the  fum 
which  its  owner  ftands  credited  for  in  tiie  ftock  of  the 
company,  a.  In  a  private  copartnery,  each  piirtner  is 
bound  for  the  debts  contracted  by  the  company  to  tlie 
whole  extent  of  his  fortune.  In  a  joint-ftock  compa- 
ny, o;i  the  contrary,  each  partner  is  bound  only  to  the 
extent  of  his  fhare. 

The  trade  of  a  joint-ftock  company  is  always  ma- 
naged by  a  court  of  direftors.  This  court  indeed  is 
fre<iuently  fnbjeft,  in  many  refpefts,  to  the  controul 
of  a  general  court  of  proprietors.  But  the  greater 
part  of  thofe  proprietors  feldom  pretend  to  uaderfland 
any  thing  of  the  bulincfs  of  the  company  ;  and  when 
the  fpirit  of  faftipn  happens  not  to  prevail  among 
them,  give  iliemfelvcs  no  trouble  aboul  it,  but  receive 


contentedly  fjch  half-yearly  or  yeai-ly  dividend  as  tV.e  CompaTir 
direftors  think  proper  to  mik'  to  them.       This  total  * 

exemption  fron  trouble  and  from  rifl<,  beyond  a,limi- 
ted  fum,  encourages  many  people  to  become  adven- 
turers in  joint-ftock  coinpanies,  wlio  would  upon  no 
account  hazard  their  fortunes  in  any  private  copart- 
nery. Such  companies,  therefore,  commonly  draw- 
to  themfelves  much  greater  ftocks  than  any  private 
copartner)'  can  boaft  of.  The  trading  ftock  of  the- 
South  Sea  Company,  at  one  time,  amounted  to  upwards 
of  thirty-three  millions  eight  hundred  tiioufand  pounds. 
The  direftors  of  fach  companies,  however,  being  the 
managers  rather  of  other  people's  money  than  of  their 
own,  it  cannot  well  be  exoeft^d  thattliey  fhould  watch 
over  it  with  the  fame  anxious  vitjilance  witii  which  the 
partngrs  in  a  private  copartnery  frequently  watch  over 
their  own.  Like  the  ftewards  of  a  rich  man,  they  are 
apt  to  coniider  attention  to  fmall  matters  as  not  for 
their  mafter's  honour,  and  very  eafdy  give  themfelves 
a  difpenfation  from  having  it.  Negligence  and  pro- 
fufion,  therefore,  muft  always  prevail,  more  or  lefs,  in 
the  management  of  the  affairs  of  fuch  a  company.  It 
is  upon  this  account  that  joint-ftock  companies  for  fo- 
reign trade  have  feldom  been  able  to  maintain  the  com- 
petition againft  private  adventurers.  They  have,  ac- 
cordingly, very  feldom  fncceeded  without  an  exclufive 
privilege  ;  and  frequently  have  not  fncceeded  with  one. 
Without  an  exclufive  privilege  they  have  commonly 
mifmanaged  the  trade.  Witri  an  exclufive  privilege 
they  have  both  mifmanaged  and  confined  it. 

The  principal  joiiu-ftock  companies  prefently  fnb- 
fifting  in  Great  Britain  are,  the  Souti  Sen  and  the 
JEq/l  India  companies ;  to  which  may  be  added, 
tliough  of  very  inferior  magnitinde,  the  Hiidj'on's  Bay 
Company. 

I.  The  South-Sea  Company.  During  the  long  war 
with  Fi-ance  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  the  payment 
of  the  failors  of  the  royal  navy  being  neglefted,  tliey 
received  tickets  iiiflead  of  money,  and  were  frequently 
obliged,  by  their  neceffities,  to  fell  thefe  tickets  to  ava- 
ricious men  at  a  difcount  of  40  and  fometimes  ^o  per 
cent.  By  this  and  other  means,  tlie  debts  of  the  na- 
tion unprovided -for  by  parliament,  and  which  amount- 
ed to  9,471,^211.  fell  into  the  hands  of  thrfe  ufiners. 
On  which  Mr  Harley,  at  that  time  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  and  afterward.;  earl  of  Oxford,  propofed  a 
fciien-ie^o  allow  the  proprietors  of  thcie  debts  and  de- 
ficiencies 6  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  to  incorporate 
them  for  the  pnrpofe  of  cari-ying  on  a  trade  to  the 
South  Sea  ;  and  they  were  accordmgly  incorporated 
under  the  tide  of  "  the  GoTernor  and  Company  of 
Mereliantsof  Great  Britain  trading  to  the  South  Seas, 
and  otiier  parts  of  America,  and  for  encouraging  the 
l-iflu-ry,"  &c. 

Though  this  company  feemed  form?d  for  the  fake 
of  com-nerce,  the  niiniftry  never  thought  feriou'ly,  dur- 
ing the  courfe  of  the  war,  about  making  any  fettlemcnt 
on  the  coaft  of  South  America,  whic'i  was  what  flat- 
t-.'red  the  expeftalions  of  the  people  ;  nor  was  it  ever 
carried  into  execution  by  this  company. 

Some  other  fums  were  lent  to  tlie  governor  in 
the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  at  6  per  cent.  I;i  the  third 
of  George  I.  the  intereft  of  t!ie  whole  was  reduced  to 
5  per  cent,  and  the  company  advanced  two  millions 
more  to  the  government  at  the  fame  intereft.     By  the 
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Con'pan;'.  ftafute  c(  the  (ih  of  George  I.  it   was  declared,  that 
■"^  ihey  might   redeem  all  or  any  of  the  redeemable  na- 

tional dtbts ;  in  coi.fideration  of  which,  tl>e  company 
were  empowered  to  augment  their  capital  according 
to  tlie  fums  they  fiiould  difcharge  :  and  for  enabling 
them  to  raife  fuch  lums  for  purchafing  annuities,  ex- 
changing for  ready  money  new  exchequer  bills,  car- 
rying on  their  trade,  Sec  they  might,  by  fuch  means 
as  they  ilioiild  think  proper,  raiie  fuch  fums  of  inoney 
as  in  a  general  court  of  the  company  (hould  be  judged 
necelTary.  The  company  were  alio  empowered  to  raife 
money  on  tlie  coulracis,  bonds,  or  obligations  under 
their  common  feal,  on  thecrcdit  of  their  caj»ital  ilock. 
Eut  if  the  fub-governor,  deputy  governor,  or  other 
membtrs  of  the  company,  fliould  purchafe  lands  or 
revenues  of  the  crown  upon  account  of  the  corporation, 
or  lend  money  by  loan  or  anticipation  on  aoy  branch 
of  the  revenue,  other  than  fuch  part  only  on  which  a 
credit  of  loan  was  granted  by  parhament,  fuch  fub- 
governor,  or  other  member  of  the  companv,  fliould 
forftrit  treble  the  value  of  the  money  fo  lent. 

The  fatal  South  Sea  fcheme,  tranfacted  in  the  year 
1720,  was  executed  upon  the  laft-mentioned  ftatute. 
The  company  had  at  fiiil  fet  out  with  good  fuccefs, 
and  the  value  of  their  ilock,  for  the  firft  live  years,  had 
rifen  fafter  than  that  of  any  other  company  ;  and  hij 
majefty,  after  purchufing  io,oool.  ftock,  had  conde- 
fcended  to  be  their  governor.  TJiings  were  in  this  fi- 
tuation,  when,  taking  advantage  of  the  above  statute, 
the  South  Sea  bubble  wai  projefted.  The  pretence 
was,  to  raife  a  fund  for  carrying  on  a  trade  to  the 
South  Sea,  and  purchafing  annuities,  &c.  paid  to  the 
other  companies  ;  and  propofal»  were  printed  and  di- 
flributed,  fliowing  the  advantages  of  this  defign.  The 
fum  niCelfdry  for  carrying  it  on,  together  with  the 
profits  that  were  to  arile  from  it,  were  divided  into  a 
certain  number  of  (hares,  or  fubfcriptions,  to  be  purcha- 
fed  by  perfons  difpofed  to  adventure  therein.  And  the 
better  to  can-y  on  the  deception,  the  directors  enga- 
ged to  make  very  large  dividends :  and  actually  de- 
clared that  every  tool,  original  ilock  would  yield  50I. 
per  annum  ;  which  occafioned  fo  great  a  rife  of  their 
ftock,  that  a  (hare  of  a  locl.  was  fold  for  upwards  of 
?Ool.  This  was  in  tlte  month  of  July  ;  but  before 
the  end  of  September  it  fell  to  i  50I.  by  wiiich  multi- 
tudes were  ruined,  arKi  fiK:h  a  fcene  of  diftrefs  occa- 
fioned, 33  is  fcarcely  to  be  conceived.  But  the  con- 
fequences  of  this  infamous  fcheme  aie  too  well  known; 
mod  of  the  directors  were  feverely  fined,  to  tiie  lofs 
of  nearly  all  tlieir  property  ;  fome  of  them  had  no 
Tiand  in  tlie  deception,  nor  gained  a  farthing  by  it ; 
tut  it  was  agreed,  they  ouglit  to  have  oppofed  and 
prevented  it. 

The  Soutii  Sea  company  never  had  any  forts  or 
garrifons  to  maintain,  and  therefore  were  entirely  ex- 
empted from  one  great  expence,  to  which  other  joiiit- 
ftock  companies  for  foreign  trade  are  fubjed.  But 
ihey  had  an  immenfe  capital  divided  among  an  ini- 
nie-.ife  number  of  proprietor:-.  It  was  naturally  to  be 
expedled,  thercfjre,  that  folly,  negligence,  and  pro- 
fjfion,  (hould  prevail  in  the  whole  management  of  their 
affairs. 

Their  (lock-jobbing  fpeculations  were  fuccecded  by 
mercantile  projects,  which,  Dr  Smith  (.bfcrves,  were 
not  much   better  conducted.     The   fiift  trade  wiiich 
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they  engaged  in,  was  that  of  fupplying  the  SpanifiiCompnij'. 
Wei\  Indies  with  negroes,  of  which  (In  confequer.ce  • 
of  wiiat  was  called  the  Afliento  contract  granted  them 
by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht)  they  had  tU-  exclufive  pri- 
vilege. But  as  it  was  not  expected  that  much  profit 
could  be  made  by  this  trade,  both  the  Poituguefe  and 
French  coinpanies,  who  had  enjoyed  it  upon  the  fame 
terms  before  them,  having  been  ruined  by  it,  they 
were  allowed,  as  compenfation,  to  fend  annually  a 
fliip  of  a  certain  burden  to  trade  direCtly  to  the  Spa- 
ni(h  Well  Indies.  Of  the  ten  voyages  wiiich  this  an- 
nual (hip  was  allowed  to  make,  tliey  are  faid  to  have 
gai:  ed  confiderably  by  one,  that  of  the  Royal  Caro- 
line in  1 73 1,  and  to  have  been  lofers,  more  or  lefs,  by 
alnioft  all  tlie  reft.  Their  ill  fuccefs  was  imputed,  by 
their  factors  and  agents,  to  the  extortion  and  oppief- 
fion  of  the  Spanilh  government  ;  but  was,  perhaps, 
principally  owing  to  the  profufion  and  depredations 
of  thofe  very  faftors  and  agents  ;  fome  of  whom  are 
faid  to  have  acquired  great  fortunes  even  in  one  year. 
In  1734,  the  company  petitioned  the  king,  that  they 
might  be  allowed  to  difpofe  of  the  trade  and  tonnage 
of  their  annual  (liip,  on  account  of  the  little  profit 
which  they  made  by  it,  and  to  accept  of  fuch  equiva* 
lent  as  they  could  obtain  from  the  king  of  Spain. 

In  1724,  this  company  had  undertaken  the  whale* 
filhery.  Of  this,  indeed,  they  had  no  monopoly  ;  but 
a-;  long  as  they  carried  it  on,  no  other  Britilh  fubjeCls 
appear  to  have  engaged  in  it.  Of  the  eight  voyages 
which  their  (hips  m.ade  to  Greenl.tnd,  they  were  gain- 
ers by  one,  and  lofers  by  all  the  reft.  After  their 
eighth  and  laft  voyage,  when  they  had  fold  their  (hips, 
ftcres,  and  uteidils,  they  found  that  their  whole  lofs, 
upon  this  branch,  capital  andintercft  included,  amount- 
ed to  upwards  of  2^",oool. 

In  1722,  this  company  petitioned  the  parliament  to 
be  allowed  to  divide  their  immenfe  capital  of  more 
than  33,8oo,ocol.  the  whole  if  which  had  been 
lent  to  government,  into  two  equal  parts  ;  The  one- 
half,  or  upwards  of  i (">, 900,000!  to  be  put  upon  the 
fame  footing  with  other  government  annuities,  and 
not  to  be  fub  e£t  to  the  debts  contracted,  or  lofles  in- 
curred, by  tlie  diredlors  of  the  company,  in  the  pro- 
fccution  of  their  mercantile  projects  ;  the  oth  r  half 
to  remain,  as  before,  a  trading  Ilock,  and  to  he  fub- 
jiCt  to  thofe  debts  and  lofies.  The  petition  was  too 
reaionable  not  to  be  grarted.  In  l"^;,  they  again 
petitioned  the  parliaineiit  that  three-fourths  of  tiieir 
trading  ftock  might  be  turned  into  annuity  Ilock,  and 
only  oi>e.fourth  remain  as  trading  ftock,  or  expofed 
to  the  hazards  arifing  from  the  bad  management  of 
their  diredtors  Both  their  annuity  ar.d  tradnig  ftocks 
had  by  this  time,  been  reduced  more  than  2,ooo,cocl. 
each,  by  ieveral  different  payments  from  government  ; 
fo  that  this  fouitii  ainounttd  only  to  3,662,784]. 
8s  6d.  In  1748,  all  the  demands  of  the  company 
upon  the  king  of  Spain,  in  confequence  of  the  .\f- 
fiento  contract,  were  by  the  treaty  (/f  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
given  up  for  what  was  fuppuftd  an  equivalent.  An 
end  was  pirt  to  their  tiade  svith  the  Spanilh  Weft  In- 
dies, the  remainder  ot  tlieir  trading  ilock  was  turned 
into  an  annuity  ftock,  and  the  company  ccalcd  in  every 
rcf]HCl  to  be  a  trading  company. 

This  company  is  under  the  direflion  of  agovemor,  fub- 

govenior,  deputy  govcnior,  and 21  directors;  but  no  per- 
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Company,  fon  is  qualified  to  be  governor,  his  majefty  excepted,  iiii- 

""""v '  lefs  fuch  governor  has  in  his  own  name  and  right  5000I. 

in  the  trading  ftock;  the  fub-governor  is  to  have4000l. 
the  deputy-governor  3000L  and  a  director  2000I. 
in  the  fame  Itock.  In  every  general  court,  every 
member  having  in  his  own  name  and  right  500I.  in 
trading  ftock,  has  one  vote  ;  if  2000I.  two  votes  ;  if 
3000I.  three  votes ;   and  if  5000I.  four  votes. 

1.  The  Enjl  India  Company.  The  firft,  or  as  it  is 
called  the  Old  Eajl  India  Company,  was  eftabliflied  by 
a  charter  from  Queen  Ehzabeth  in  1600;  but  for 
fome  time  the  partners  feem  to  have  traded  with  fe- 
parate  ftocks,  though  only  in  the  fhips  belonging  to 
the  whole  company.  In  161 2,  they  joined  their  ftocks 
into  one  common  capital  :  and  though  their  charter 
was  not  as  yet  confirmed  by  aft  of  parliament,  it  was 
looked  upon  in  that  early  period  to  be  fufficiently  va- 
lid, and  no  body  ventured  to  interfere  with  their 
trade.  At  this  time  their  capital  amounted  to  about 
740,000!.  and  the  fhares  were  as  low  as  50I.  :  their 
trade  was  in  general  fuccefsful,  notwithftanding  fome 
heavy  lofies,  chiefly  fuftained  through  the  malice  of  the 
Dutch  Eaft  India  Company.  In  procefs  of  time, 
however,  it  came  to  be  underftood  that  a  royal  char- 
ter could  not  by  itfelf  convey  an  exclnlive  privelege  to 
traders,  and  the  company  was  reduced  to  diilreis  by 
reafon  of  the  multitude  of  interlopers  who  carried  off 
the  moft  of  their  trade.  This  continued  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Cliarles  II.  the  wliole  of 
that  of  James  II.  and  part  of  William  III.  when  in 
1698  a  propofal  was  made  to  parliament  for  advancing 
the  fum  of  2,ooo,oool.  to  government,  on  condition 
of  erefting  the  fubfcribers  into  a  new  company  with  ex- 
clufive  privileges.  The  old  company  endeavoured  to 
prevent  the  appearance  of  luch  a  formidable  rival,  by 
offering  government  700,oool.  nearly  the  amount  of 
their  capital  at  that  time  ;  but  fuch  were  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  ftate  at  that  time,  that  the  larger  fum,  though 
at  eight  per  cent,  intercft,  was  preferred  to  the  fmaller 
at  one  half  the  expence. 

Thus  were  two  Eaft  India  Companies  erefted  in 
the  fame  kingdom,  which  could  not  but  be  very  pre- 
judicial to  each  otiier.  Through  the  negligence  of 
thofe  who  prepared  the  aft  of  parliament  alfo,  the 
new  company  were  not  obliged  to  unite  in  a  joint-ftock. 
the  confequence  of  this  was,  that  a  few  private  traders, 
whofe  fubfcriptions  fcarce  exceeded  7200I.  infilled  on 
a  right  of  trading  feparately  at  their  own  rifk.  Thus  a 
kind  of  third  company  was  eftablifhed  ;  and  by  their 
mutual  contentions  with  one  another,  all  the  three  were 
brought  to  tlie  brink  of  ruin.  Upon  a  fublequent  occa- 
lion,  in  1730,  a  propofal  was  made  to  parliament  for 
putting  the  trade  under  the  management  of  a  regula- 
ted company,  and  thus  laying  it  in  fome  mcafurc  open. 
This,  however,  was  oppofed  by  the  company,  who  re- 
prefented  in  ftrong  terms  the  mifchiefs  likely  to  arife 
from  fuch  a  proceeding.  "  In  In  iia  (they  faid),  it 
railed  the  price  of  goods  fo  high,  that  they  were  not 
worth  the  buying;  and  in  England,  by  overftocking 
the  market,  it  funk  the  price  to  fuch  a  degree  that 
no  profit  could  be  made  of  them."  Here  Dr  Smith 
remarks,  that  by  a  more  plentiful  fupply,  to  the  great 
advantage  and  conveniency  of  the  public,  it  niuft  have 
reduced  ver)'  much   the  price  of  India  goods   in  the 
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Englilh   market,    cannot   well   doubt -d  ;    but   that   it  Company. 

Ihould  have  raifed  very  much  their  price  in  the  Indian v— — ^ 

market,  fcems  not  very  probable,  as  all  the  extraordi- 
nary demand  which  that  comperition  could  occafion, 
mull  have  been  but  as  a  drop  of  water  in  the  immenfe 
ocean  of  Indian  commerce.  The  increafe  of  demand, 
adds  he,  though  in  the  beginning  it  may  fometimes 
raile  the  price  of  goods,  never  fails  to  lower  it  in  the 
iffue.  It  encourages  produdion,  and  thereby  in- 
creafes  the  competition  of  the  producers,  who,  in  or- 
der to  undeifell  one  another,  have  recourfe  to  new  di- 
vifions  of  labour  and  new  improvments  of  art,  which 
miglit  never  otherwife  have  been  thought  of.  The 
miferable  effefts  of  which  the  company  complained, 
were  the  cheapnefs  of  confumption  and  the  encourage- 
ment given  to  produftion,  precifely  the  two  effefts. 
which  it  is  the  bufinefs  of  political  economy  to  promote- 
The  competition,  however,  of  which  they  gave  this 
doleful  account,  had  not  been  allowed  to  continue 
long.  In  170*  the  two  companies  were,  in  fome 
mealure,  united  by  an  indenture  triparthe,  to  which 
the  queen  was  the  third  party;  aud  in  1708,  they 
were,  by  aft  of  parliament,  perfeftly  confolidated  into 
one  company  by  their  prefent  name  of  "  The  United 
Company  of  Merchants  trading  to  the  Eail  Indies."" 
Into  this  aft  it  was  thought  worthy  to  infert  a  ciaufe 
allowing  the  feparate  traders  to  continue  their  traffic 
till  Michaelmas  17 11,  but  at  the  fame  time  empower- 
ing the  direftors,  upon  three  years  notice,  to  redeem 
their  capital  of  7  ''ool.  and  thereby  convert  the  whole 
capital  of  the  company  into  a  joir.t-ftock.  By  the 
fame  aft,  the  capital  of  the  company,  in  confequence 
of  a  new  loan  to  government,  was  augmented  from 
2,ooo,oool.  to  3,200,ocol.  In  1743,  another  mil- 
hon  was  advanced  to  government.  But  this  being 
raifed,  not  by  a  call  upon  the  proprietors,  but  by 
felling  annuities  and  contrafting  bond-debts,  it  did 
not  augment  the  Hock  upon  which  the  proprietors 
could  claim  a  dividend.  Thus,  however,  their  trading 
flock  was  augmented  ;  it  being  equally  liable  with  the 
other  3,200,oog1.  to  the  loffes  fuftained,  and  debts 
contrafted,  by  the  company  in  the  profecution  of 
their  mercantile  projcfts.  From  1708,  or  at  legft 
from  17 1 1,  this  company  being  freed  from  all  com- 
petitoi-s,  and  fully  eftablilhed  in  the  monopoly  of  the 
Englilh  commerce  to  tiie  Eaft  Indies,  carried  on  a 
fuccefsful  trade;  and  from  their  profits  made  annually 
a  moderate  dividend  to  their  proprietors.  Unhappily, 
however,  in  a  Ihort  time,  an  incHnation  for  « ar  and 
conqueft  began  to  take  place  among  their  fervants  ; 
which,  though  it  put  them  in  poffeffion  of  extenfive 
territories  and  vaft  nominal  revenues,  yet  embarraffed 
their  affairs  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  they  hare  not  to 
this  day  been  able  to  recover  themfclves.  The  parti- 
culars of  thefe  wars  are  given  under  the  articles  Bri- 
tain, and  Indostan.  Here  it  will  be  fuflicient  to 
obferve,  that  they  originated  during  the  war  in  1741 
through  the  ambition  of  M.  Dup'eix  the  French  go- 
vernor of  Pondicherry,  who  involved  the  company  in 
the  politics  and  difputes  of  the  Indian  princes.  Af- 
ter carrying  on  hoftilities  for  fome  time  with  various 
fuccefs,  they  at  laft  loft  Madras,  at  that  time  the  prir^- 
cipal  fettlement  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  but  it  was  reftored 
by  ;he  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle. '     During  the  war 
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Company,  of  1755,  they  acquired  the  revenues  of  a  rich  and  ex- 
^——Y—^  tenfive  territory,  amounting,  as  was  then  faid,  to  near 
3,000,000!.  per  annum. 

For  feveral  years   they  remained  in    quiet   pofll-flion 
of  the  revenue  ariiing   from   his  territor)',   though  it 
certainly  never   anfwered   the   expectations    that   had 
been   formed  concerning  it.      But  in  1767  the  Brltith 
miniilry  laid  claim  to  the  territorial   poffefGons  of  the 
company,  and  the  revenue  arifing   from   them,  as  of 
right  belonging  to  the  crown  ;   and  the  company,   ra- 
ther than   yield   up   their  tenitories   in   this  manner, 
agreed   to  pay  government  a   yearly  fum  of  400,000!, 
They  had  before   this   gradually  augmented   their   di- 
vidend from  about  fix   to  ten   per  cent.  ;   that  is,   on 
their  capital  of  3,200,000!.   they  h?d   raifed  it  from 
192,000!.   to  320,000!.   a-year.      About  this  time  al- 
fo  th'y  were   attempting  to  raife  it  ilill  further,  viz. 
from  10  to  1 2i  per  cent.  ;   but  from  tiiis  tlicy  were  pre- 
vented by  two  fucceffive  afts  of  parliament,  the  defign 
of  whicli  was  to  enable  them  to  make  a  more  fpeedy 
payment  of  their  debts,  at  this  time  eftimated  at  more 
than  fix  or  feven  millions  Sterling.      In  1769  tliey  re- 
newed their  agreement  with  government  for  five  years 
more,   ftipulating,  that   during  the  courfe  of  that  pe- 
riod they  Ihould  be  allowed  gradu::lly  to  augment  their 
dividend  to  1 24  per  cent.  ;  never  increafing  it,  however, 
more  than  one  per  cent,  annually.      Thus  their  annual 
payments  could  only  be  augmented  by  608,000!.   be- 
yond what  they  had  been  before   their  late  territorial 
acquifitions.       By   accounts   from    Ind;?.   in   the  year 
1768,  this  revenue,  clear  of  all  deductions  and  military 
charges,    was    ftated    at    2,048,747!.       At   the  fame 
time  they  were  faid  to  poflefs  another  revenue,  arifing" 
partly  from  lands,   but  chiefly  from    the  cuftoms  efta- 
blifhed   at   their   diiTerent   fettlements,    amounting  to 
about    439,000!.     The   profits    of   their  trade,    too, 
according  to  the  evidence  of  their  chairman  before  the 
houfe  of  commons,   amounted   to  at   lead   400,000!. 
per  annum  ;   their  accountant  made  it  500,000!.  ;   and 
the  lowed:  accou'it  ftated  it  at  leatl  equal  to  the  high- 
eft  dividend  paid  to  their  proprietors.      Notwithftand- 
ing  this  apparent  wealth,   however,   the  affairs  of  the 
company  from    this   time  fell  into  diforder ;  infomuch 
that  in  17 "3  their  debts  were  augmented  by  an  arrear 
to  the  trealury  in  the   payment  of  the  400,000!.    fti- 
pulated  ;  by  another  to  the  cuftomhoufe  for  duties  un- 
paid ;   by  a  large  fum  harrowed   from  the  bank  ;  and 
by  bills  drawn   upon    them  from  India  to  the  amount 
of  more   than    l,200,ocol.      Thus  they  were  not  on- 
ly obliged  to  reduce  their  dividend  all   at  once    to   fix 
per  cent,  but  to  apply  to  government  for  affiftance.  A 
particular  account  of  this  tranfaclion  is  given  under  the 
article  Britain.   Here  it  may  be  mentioned  in  general, 
that   tlie   event  proved  very  unfavourable  to  the  com- 
pany,  as  they  were   now  fubjccled  to  an  interference 
of  government   altogether  unknown  before.      Several 
important  alterations   were  made  in   their  conftitution 
both  at  home  and  abroad.    The  fettlements  of  Madras, 
Bombay,  and  Calcutta,  which  liad  hitherto  been  entire- 
ly independent  of  one  another,  were  fubjeifled  to  a  go- 
vernor-general,  affifted   by  a  council  of  four  afleflijrs. 
The  nomination  rf  the  fiift  governor  and  council,  who 
were  to  refide  at  Calcutta,  was  afTumed  by  parliament  ; 
the  power  oi  tlie  court  of  Calcutta,  whicli  had  gradual- 


ly extended  its  jurifdiction  over  the  reft,  was  now  re-  Companj. 
duced  and  confined  to  the  trial  of  mercantile  caufes,  the  '""^        ' 
purpofe   for   which  it  was   originally  inftituted.      In- 
ftead  of  it  a  new  fupreme  court  of  judicature  was  efta- 
bhdicd,   confifting  of  a  chief  juftice  and  three  judge* 
to  be  appointed  by  the  crown.      Befides  thefe  altera- 
tions, the  ftock  neceflfai-y  to  entitle  any  proprietor  to 
vote   at  the   general  courts   was  raifed  from  500!.  to 
icool.     To   vote  on   this  qualification,  too,  it   was 
neceflary  that  he  fnould  have  pofllffed  it,   if  acquired 
by  his   own   purchafe   and  not   by  inheritance,  for  at 
leaft  one  year,  inftead  of  fix  months,  the  term  requir- 
fite  formerly.     The  court  of   24  dircftors  had  before 
been  chofen  annually  ;   but  it  was    now  enacted,  that 
each  diredtor  fliould  for  the  future  be  chofen  for  four 
years  ;   fix  of  tliem,   however,  to  go  out  of  office  by 
rotation  every  year,  and  not  to  be  capable  of  being  re- 
chofen  at  the  election  of  the  fix  new  direAors  for  the 
enfuing  year.      It  was  expected  that,   in  confequence 
of  thefe  alterations,   the  courts  both  of  the  proprie- 
tors  and  directors   would  be  likely  to  aft  with  more 
dignity  and   fteadinefs  than    formerly.      But  this  was 
far   from   being  the  cafe.      The  company  and  its  fer- 
vants  fhoived  the  utmoft  indifference  about  the  Iiappi- 
nefs  or  mifery  of  the  people  who  had  the   misfortune 
to  be  fubjefted  to  their  jurifdiition.      This  indifference, 
too,   was  more  liliely  to  be  increafed  than  diminifhed 
by  fome  of  the  new  regulations.     The  houfe  of  com- 
mons,   for    inftance,     had    refolved,     that    when    the 
l,6oo,oool.  lent  to  the  company  by  government  fhould 
be  paid,  and  their  bond  debts  reduced  to  1,500,000!. 
they  might  then,    and   not  till    then,   divide  eight  per 
cent,  upon  their  capital  ;  and  that  whatever  remained 
of  their   revenues   and  nett  profits  at  home  fliould  be 
divided  into  four  parts  ;  three  of  thorn  to  be  paid  into 
the  exchequer  for  the  ufe  of  the  public,  and  the  fourth 
to  be  referved  as  a  fund,  either  for  the  further  reduc- 
tion of  their  bond-debts,  or  for  the  difcharge  of  other 
contingent  exigencies   which   the  company  might  la- 
bour under.      But  it  could  fcarce  be  expected  that,  if 
the   company  were   bad   ftewards   and  bad  fovereign$ 
when   the  whole  of  their  nett  revenue  and  profits    be- 
longed to  themfelves,  tliey  would  be  better  when  three- 
fourths  of  thefe  belonged  to  other  people.      Tlie  regu- 
lations of  1773,   therefore,  did  not  put  an  end  to  the 
troubles  of  the  company.      Among  other  inftitutions, 
it  had  been  at  this  time  enafted,   that  the   prelidency 
of  Bengal  fiiould  have  a  fuperiority  over  the  other  pre- 
fidencies  in  the  country  ;  the  falary  of  the  chief  juftice 
was  fixed  at  Soool.  per  annum,  and  thofe  of  the  other 
judges  at   6ooq1.   each.      In  confequence  of  this  aft, 
Sir  Elijah  Inipey,  who  was  created  a  baronet  on   the 
occafion,   fet  fail,   with  three  other  judges,   for  India, 
in  the  year  1774.     The  powers  with  which  they  were 
inverted  were  very  extraordinary.     They  had  the  title 
of  Kis  Majefty's  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  in  In- 
dia.     Civil  lasv,  common  law,   ecclefiaftical,  criminal, 
and  admiralty  jurifdiftion,  belonged  of  right  to  them. 
They  were  empowered  to  try  Europeans  on  perfonal 
aftions,  and  to  affefs  damages,  without  a  jury.      Every 
native,  either  direftly  or  indirtftly  in  the  fervice  of  the 
company,   or  in  their  territories,   was  made  fubjeft  to 
their  jurifdiftion,  with  a  view  to  prevent  the   Euro- 
peans from  eluding  juftice  under  the  pretence  of  era-- 
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•ompany.  ploying  natives  in  the  commiffion  of  their  crimes  ;  fo 
'~~~'  that  in  faft  they  were  abfulute  lords  and  fovereigns  of 
the  whole  country. 

Such  exceflive  and  unlimited  powers  conferred  on 
any  fmall  number  of  men,  could  not  but  he  extremely 
difagrecable  to  the  Europeans, who  had  been  accuftom- 
ed  to  enjoy  a  liberty  ahnoft  equally  unbounded  before ; 
nor  was  it  to  be  fuppofed  that  the  judges,  thus  fud- 
denly  raifcd  from  the  rank  of  fubjeft/i  to  the  height  of 
defpotifm,  would  always  ufe  their  power  in  an  unexcep- 
tionable manner.  The  defign  of  the  eftablilhment  was 
to  prcferve  the  commerce  and  revenues  of  the  company 
from  depredation;  by  fubjefting  its  fervants  to  the  con- 
.troul  of  the  court  ;  to  relieve  the  fubjeCl  from  oppref- 
fion  by  facilitating  the  means  of  redrels  ;  and  to  fix  a 
regular  courfe  of  juftice  for  the  fecurity  of  liberty  and 
property.  Inftead  of  confidering  the  circumftances  of 
the  country,  however,  or  the  manners  and  culloms  of 
the  natives,  the  judges  now  precipitately  introduced- 
the  Britifh  laws  in  their  full  extent,  without  the  lead 
modification  to  render  them  agreeable  to  the  Afiatlca, 
who  had  been  accullomed  to  others  of  a  quite  differ- 
ent nature  ;  nor  did  they  even  pay  the  leall  regard  to 
the  religious  inftitutions  or  habits  to  which  the  Indians 
are  fo  obftinately  attached,  that  they  would  fooner 
part  w  ith  life  itfelf  than  break  through  an  article  of 
them. 

Befides  tliis  it  vras  faid,  that,  on  the  firft  arrival  of  the 
judges,  they  endeavoured  to  extend  their  authority  be- 
yond even  what  theJJritiflilegiflature  had  allowed  them. 
Hence  they  were  frequently  at  varii>ce  with  the  coun- 
cil; and  c(;mplaints  of  their  condudl  were  repeatedly 
fent  to  Englandbythefervantsoftiie  company.  Thefe 
produced  a  letter  in  1-77  from  the  diveAors  to  Lord 
"W^eymouth,  fecretary  of  date  for  the  fouthern  depurt- 
ir.eiit.  In  this  they  ftr-ted,  that  the  fnpreme  couit  of 
India  had  extended  its  jurifdidlion  to  thofe  whom  it  did 
not  appear  to  have  been  the  intention  of  the  king  or 
parliament  to  fnbjtct  to  its  authority.  It  had  alfo  taken 
cognizance  of  matters  which,  they  apprehended,  be- 
longed properly  to  other  courts.  That  the  judges  con- 
fidered  the  criminal  law  of  England  as  in  force,  and 
binding  on  the  natives  of  Bengal,  though  utterly  re- 
pugnant to  the  laws  and  cufUmis  by  which  they  had 
hitherto  been  governed  ;  and  that  the  '|urlfdic~tion  ex- 
ercifed  by  the  fupreme  couit  was  incompatible  with 
the  powers  given  by  parliament  to  the  governor-gene- 
ral and  council,  obftrucred  the  adminiftration  of  go- 
verment,  and  tended  to  alienate  the  minds  of  the  na- 
tives ;  all  which  they  feared  would  prevent  the  efta- 
bhfhment  of  the  government  of  Ind:a  upon  any  fettled 
or  permanei^t  foundatioi). 

This  letter  not  having  produce^  any  efFefV,  the  dif- 
contents  of  India,  both  in  the  Europeans  and  natives, 
.  continued  and  increafed.  The  decifions  of  the  judges 
were  fuch  as  by  no  means  did  them  honour  A  num- 
ber of  adventurers  had  alfo  emigrated  along  with  them, 
in  hopes  of  enriching  tiiemftlves  under  the  new  con- 
llitution.  Son.e  of  thefe  vere  of  the. lowed  fort  of 
jieople,  who  had  rendered  it  in  a  manner  impoflible 
for  them  to  remain  in  England  on  account  of  their 
vices  or  extravagance.  Many  fuch  perfons  had  en- 
rolled thenfelves  among  the  doniedics  of  the  judges, 
or  iiad  become  their  immediate  dependents  ;  and 
fomc  of  ihefe  were  permitted   to  affumc   the   charac- 


ters  of  attorneys,  court-ofScers,  under-flie.ifTs,  and 
bailiffs.  It  may  eafily  be  fuppofed,  that  peojjle  of 
fuch  characlers  would  find  it  for  their  intercd  to  pro- 
mote fuits  in  the  lupreme  court  :  and  in  this  fome  of 
them  employed  themfeKes  with  great  fucccfs.  The 
confequeiice  of  all  this  was,  that  on  the  4th  of  De- 
cember 1780,3  petition  was  prefented  againd  the  fu- 
preme court  by  a  great  number  of  Britidi  inhauita-.ts 
in  the  kingdom  of  Bengal,  B;ihar,  and  Orixa.  In 
this,  complaint  was  made  of  the  indifcriminati  man- 
ner in  which  the  judges  of  the  fupreme  court  actempt-- 
edto  exercife  the  Englilhhuvs  in  thi't  country,  at  the 
fame  time  that  they  refufed  the  undoubted  rio-ht  of 
every  Britifh  fubjeCl,  viz.  that  of  trial  by  jury.  They 
intreated  the  houfe  "  to  refleft  on  the  innumerable 
hardfliips  which  muil  e'nfue,  and  the  Usiiverfal  confu- 
fion  which  mud  be  occafioaed,  bv  giving  to  the  volu- 
minous laws  of  England  a  bound  ef^  rctrofpefiive  pow- 
er in  the  m.idd  of  Afia,  and  by  an  anplic  ition  of  thofe 
laws,  made  for  the  freed  and  ni'Al  eiiHghtened  people 
on  earth,  the  priiiciple  of  whofe  conditiition  was  ioiind- 
ed  on  virtue  and  liberty,  to  tianfaftions  with  the  na- 
tives of  India,  who  had,  from  ti.r,e  immemorial,  lived 
under  a  dtfpotic  government,  founded  on  fear  and  re- 
draint.  What  muft  be  the  terrors  of  individuals  to 
find  their  titles  to  property,  and  their  tru:  f.icftions  with 
the  natives  previous  to  the  edabhfiiment  of  this  court 
of  judicature,  tried  by  the  dandard  of  the  Englifh 
law,  and  by  men  edncLted  under  its  forms,  and  una- 
voidably imbibing  its  prt-jadices,  when  no  fuch  laws 
could  be  known  to  or  pmClifed  by  nativi-s  or  Euro- 
peans then-refiding  in  the  country,  and  that  at  a  time 
when  there  were  few  perfons  of  le-al  knowledge  in 
the  country  t-o  a-.lvifeor  aflifl  them  ?  No  tyranny  could 
be  n'iore  fatal  in  its  confequencos,  than  that  a  court, 
inveded  «  ith  all  the  authorit  •  of  one  of  the  fird  courts 
in  Eiglas.d,  fliould  alfo  poffefs  undefined  powers  and 
jurifdiftion,  of  which  its  judges  were  the  fcle  interpre- 
ters, and  at  fucli  an  immei.fe  didd:,ce  from  the  mother 
country.  This  was  in  tr'ith  the  fituation  of  the  Bri- 
tifh fubjefts  in  India  at  that  time  ;  for  the  judges  of 
the  fupreme  court  could  at  pleafure  determine  on  the 
denomination  of  a  civil  jury,  the  degree  of  guilt  in- 
curred by  any  offence,  the  datute  b\  wliich  it  fhould 
be  tried,  what  penalties  fhcsuld  be  inflicted,  as  well  as 
who  were  and  who  were  not  amenable  to  the  jurifdic- 
tion  of  the  court. 

"  Befides  theij-  other  powers  alfo,  the  judges  of  the 
fupremecourt  were  allowed  to  fit  a>  a  couitof  chancery, 
and  in  that  capacity  iu  revile,  correal,  refcind,or  con- 
firm the  decifions  paffed  by  ihemfelves  as  a  couit  of 
law  ;  and  by  another  part  of  their  conditutien,  they 
were  allowed  to  dop  execution  in  criminal  cafes  until 
his  majedy's  pleafure  was  known.  The  petitioners 
conceived,  that  there  mud, be  fome  fundamental  error 
in  that  conftitution,  which  required  a  more  ttan  ordi- 
nary degree  of  temper,  integrity,  and  ability,  to  carry 
its  puipofes  into  execution  ;  and  they  did  not  hefitate 
to  declare,  that  to  admlnider  the  powers  appertaining 
to  the  inftitution  of  the  fupreme  court,  without  com- 
mitting flagrant  afts  of  iiijndice,  and  doing  greac  de- 
triment to  the  public,  required  more  equity,  modera- 
tion, difcernment,  and  enlightened  abilities,  then  they 
coulu  hope  to  find  in  any  let  of  men  '  They  con- 
cluded with  earneftly  foliciting  parliament,  that  atrial 
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Compary.  bv  iiiry  might   be  granted   to  the   B.it;fh    fubjecli  in      never  heard  of,  nor  could  ever  dream  that  he  would  be  Cnmpmy. 
'       *  J-icngal,  ill  all  cafes  where  it  was  eftabliihod  by  law  in      fubjected  to  its  power.      Wliat  rendered  this  execution         "        ' 

England;  that  the  retrofpevitive  powers  of  the  fu-  the  more  remarkable  was,  that,  at  the  very  time  when 
jireme  coutt  mitrht  be  limited  to  the  time  of  its  cfta-  the  charge  of  forgery  was  brought  againft  him,  Niind- 
l)lifiiment  in  IJoiigal  ;  that  it  ihould  be  defined  beyond  comar  had  been  employed  in  exhibiting  an  acculation 
the  power  of  difcrelional  diilinction  who  the  perfons  agaiuft  Mr  Haftings.  This,  together  with  the  hur- 
were  that  properly  came  under  the  jnrildiftion  of  the  ry  in  which  the  court  were  to  have  him  put  to  doath 
court,  and  who  did  not  ;  that  it  (houll  be  exprefsly  (for  tlie  court  refufed  to  allow  him  a  refpitc  till  his 
declared  what  llatutes  flionld,  and  what  fho'ild  not,  be  niaiefty's  pleafure  was  known,)  made  the  natives  con- 
in  force  in  B-ngal  ;  that  diftinft  and  feperale  judges  elude  that  he  was  executed,  not  on  account  of  the 
ior  the  law  and  equity  fides  of  the  court  fhould  be  ap-  forgery,  but  for  having  ventured  to  prefer  an  accufa- 
pointed  ;  and  that  a  power  of  delaying  executions  ui  tion  againft  an  Englilh  governor.  In  other  refpefts 
triminal  cafes  until  his  maiefty's  pleafure  was  known,  they  were  terrified  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  many  of  them 
ihould  be  lodged  in  the  governor  and  council.  ran  into  the  river  on  feeing  a  braniin  put  to  death  with 

This  petition  was  foon  followed   by  another  figned     fuch  circumftances  of  ignominy. 
by  Warren   Haftings,    Efq.   governor-general,   Philip  The  alarm  excited  by  the  execution  of  Nundcomar 

Francis  and  Edward  Wheeler,  Efqs.  counfellors  for  the  was  kept  up  by  frefh  decilions  of  the  fupreme  court; 
government  and   prefidency  of   Fort-William  in  Ben-      Among   thofe  the   Patna   caufe,   as   it   is  commonly 

called,  was  one  of  the  moft^  remarkable.  An  adven- 
turer, named  Shahaz  Beg  Cawn,  had  come  from  Ca- 
bul  in  Perfia  to  Bengal,  where  he  entered  himfelf  ii> 
the  fervics  of  the  company,  and  was  preferred  to  the 
command  of  a  body  of  horfe.  Having  gained  a  com- 
petent fortune,  and  obtained  from  the  Mogul  a  grant 
of  lands  called  an  Ullumgluw  in  the  province  of  Ba- 
har-,  he  retired  froni  the  army,  and  fettled  in  Patna. 
About  this  time,  when  advanced  in  years,  he  married 


gal;  in  which  they  reprelentcd,  "that,  though  the  ju 
nfdiftion  of  the  fupi-eme  court  of  judicature  at  Cal 
cutta,  as  well  as  the  powers  granted  to  the  governor- 
general  and  council,  were  clearly  limited  by  parlia- 
ment and  ih.e  king's  letters  patent,  yet  the'  chief 
juftice  and  judges  of  that  court  had  exercifed  authori- 
ty over  perfons  not  legally  within  their  jurifdiftlon, 
and  had  illegally  and  improperly  adviied  and  admitted 
fuits  agaiiill   the  governor-general  and  council  :  that 


they  had  attempted  to  execute  their  writs  upon  natives     a  woman  of  low  rank,  named  Nnilara  Begum,  by  whom 


of  high  rank  in  the  kingdom  of  Bengal,  who  were  not 
within  their  jurifdiction  :  the  governor  and  council 
therefore  had  found  themfelves  under  a  neceflity  of 
oppofing  them,  and  of  affording  proteftion  to  the 
countiy  and  people,  who  were  placed  under  their  own 
immediate  infpeflion,  and  freeing  them  from  the  terrors 
of  a  new  and  ufurpcd  dominion.  They  had  even  been 
obliged  to  make  ufe  of  a  military  force,  in  order  to  re- 
fill the  proceedings  of  the  judges  and  their  otFigers  : 
And  they  declared,  that  no  other  conduct  could  have 
laved  tiiofe  provinces  an<l  the  interells  of  the  company, 
or  of  the  Britifti  nation  itfelf,  from  the  ruin  with  w  hich 
they  were  threatened.  Tiiey  alfo  declared  themfelves 
to  be  of  opinion,  that  the  attempt  to  extend,  to  the 
inhabitants  of  tliefe  provinces,  the  jurifdiction  of  the 
fupreme  court  of  judicature,  and  the  authority  of  the 
Englilh  law,  which  were  il;!l  more  intolerable  than 
the  law  itfelf,  would  be  fuch  a  reftraint  on  the  minds 


he  had  no  children.  His  brother,  Allum  Beg,  cams 
likewlfe  to  Patna  ;  and  on  his  leaving  the  place  fome 
time  after,  committed  the  care  of  one  of  his  fons, 
named  Behader  Beg,  to  his  brother  Shahaz  Beg  Cawn. 
On  the  death  of  the  latter  in  1776,  a  difpute  enfued 
concerning  the  inherit jice  betwixt  the  widow  and 
Behader  Beg.  The  widow  having  taken  pofleflioii 
of  the  whole  property  of  Shahaz,  the  nephew,  as 
adopted  fon  and  heir,  gave  in  a  petition  to  the  provincial 
council  at  Patna,  on  the  ^d  of  January  1777,  fetting 
forth  his  claim.  In  this  petition  he  Hated,  that  the 
widow  was  removing  and  lecreting  the  etfecTis  of  the 
deceafed  ;  and  concluded  with  a  prayer,  that  orders 
fhould  be  given  to  prevent  their  removal  ;  to  recover 
fuch  as  had  already  been  carried  away  ;  and  that  the 
cadi  or  Indian  judge  (lioidd  be  directed  to  afcertaiu 
his  right.  As  the  parties  were  Mahometans,  the 
council  of  courfe  referred   the  caufe  to  the  cadi  and 


of  the  people  of  thofe  provinces,  by  the  difference  of     two  mufties,  the  proper  officers  for  determining  it  ac- 
fuch  laws  and  forms  from  their  laws,  that  they  might     cording  to  the  cftabliflied  lawsof  the  country.      Thefe 


iit  laft  inflame  them,  notwithflanding  their  known  mild- 
iiefs  and  patience,  into  an  open  rebellion."  The  pe- 
tition was  concluded,  by  fuliciting  an  indemnity  from 
the  legal  confequences  of  the  rehllance  they  had  been 
obliged  to  make  to  that  ccnirt. 

While  the  Biitilh  were  thus  exprefung  their  dif- 
pleafurc  agaiiift.the  conduct  of  tiiefe  judges,  the  na- 
tives were  thrown  into  the  utmoft  conflernation  and 


having  inquired  into  the  matter,  reported,  that  the 
title-deeds,  on  which  the  widow  pretended  to  found 
her  right,  appeared  to  be  forged  ;  and  that,  even  if 
they  had  appeared  in  the  life-lime  of  Shahaz,  they 
were  ifill  informal,  on  account  of  a  point  of  the  Ma- 
hometan law,  which  requires,  that  to  make  deeds  of 
gift  valid,  poffeffion  fliould  be  entered  into  at  the  time 
of  executing  or  delivering  them  over;   but  that,  as  no 


defpair  by  the  acts  of  opprefuon   and  violence  com-  poffcflion  of  this  kind  had  been  given,  the  cllatc  ought 

iViitted  by  them.    A  profecution  for  forgery  had  been  to  be  divided  according  to  the  Mahometan  law  ;   viz. 

commenced  againft  Nundcomar,  a  bramin  of  the  firft  one-fourth  to  the  wife,  and  three- fourths  to  the  ne-^ 

ink  in  Bengal.     The  crime  was  not  capital  by  the  phew,  as  the  reprefentative  of  his  father  Allum  Beg, 

laws    of    Indoilan,    and  had    been    committed  many  who  was  confidered  as  the  more  immediate  heir  of  the 

years  be  fore  ;    yet    with    the   utmoft  cruelty  and  in-  deceafcd.      This  decifion  was  confirmed  by  the  coun- 

jullice  was  this  man  condemned  and  executed  on  the  cil  of  Patna,  with  the  following  exception  in  favour  of 

Biilifh  ftatute,  by  which  forgery  is  made  capital :  a  fta-  the  widow,  that  the  heir  at -law  fhould  pay  her  one- 

tule  which,  at  the  comnufiion  of  the  crime,   he  had  fourth  of  the  rents  of  the  ultumghaw,  or  royal  grants 

_  foe . 
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f  Cotnpanjr.  for  her  fupport  during  life.  The  widow,  however,  palace 
'~''~y~-~'  refufed  to  fubmit  to  the  decifion,  or  to  deliver  Hp  the 
effefts  of  her  hufhand  ;  in  confequence  of  which  com- 
pulfatory  methods  were  ufcd ;  when  by  the  advice  of 
fome  Englifh  lawyers,  an  aftior.of  trefpafs  was  broyght, 
according  to  the  law  of  England,  againfl  the  cadi  and 
two  mufties  for  their  proceedings  againft  her,  laying 
the  damages  at  about  66,oool.  fterling.  This  procefs 
being  brought  before  the  fupreme  court,  was  by  them 
conducted  in  fuch  a  manner  as  muft  entail  everlafting 
infamy  on  the  actors.  They  began  with  obliging  the 
cadi  and  mufties  to  find  bail  in  no  lefs  than  4.  ,000 
pounds  for  their  appearance,  which  was  immediately 
given  by  the  council  at  Patna.  Ti)e  fupreme  court 
then  having  entered  into  the  merits  of  the  caufe,  and 
decided  the  matter  in  the  moft  rigorous  manner,  ac- 
cording to  all  the  forms  of  Englilh  low,  aflefled  the 
cadi  and  mufties  in  damages  no  lefs  than  ,o,ocol. 
fterling.  Their  houfes  and  effefts  were  feized  by  the 
{heriiF's  officers,  and  publicly  put  up  to  fale  ;  the  cadi, 
•who  was  upwards  of  60  years  of  age,  and  had  been  in 
office  for  many  years  with  great  applaufe,  died  on  his 
way  to  the  common  gaol  at  Calcutta,  to  which  the 
nephew  and  two  mufties  were  conveyed,  being  a  di- 
ftance  of  no  lefs  than  400  miles  from  their  former  re- 
fidence  at  Patna.  A  fuit,  however,  was  commenced 
againfl  the  widow,  on  account  of  having  forged  the 
title-deeds  by  which  fhe  claimed  her  hufband's  eflate  ; 
but  it  was  fupprcfTed  on  account  of  fome  informality. 

Another  decifion,  by  which  the  fupreme  court  like- 
wife  incurred  much  ceiifure,  was  that  againft  Jagger- 
naut,  the  principal  pubhc  officer  of  a  Mahometan 
court  at  Dacca.  The  aftion  w?s  brought  at  the  inftiga- 
tion  of  an  Englilli  attorney,  in  behalf  of  one  Khyne,  a 
fervant  or  meffenger,  who  had  been  fined  andimprifoned 
for  a  mifdemeanor,  in  which  Jaggernaut  had  concur- 
red in  virtue  of  his  office  as  judge  of  the  Nizamut 
■(the  name  of  the  Mahometan  court  juft  mentioned). 
The  fheriff-officers  attempted  to  arrcft  the  judge  as 
he  fat  on  the  tribunal  ;  which  could  not  fail  to  produce 
much  diflurbance.  Jaggernaut,  with  his  officers,  de- 
nied the  authority  of  the  fupreme  court  over  the  Niza- 
mut, and  refufed  to  comply  with  the  writ.  The  Eng- 
lifh fheriff-officers  proceeded  to  fovce  ;  and  a  violent 
fcuffle  enfuing,  .laggernaut's  father  was  wounded  in 
the  head  with  a  fword  by  one  of  the  under-llierifPs  at- 
tendants, while  his  brother-in-law  was  veiT  danger- 
oufly  wounded  with  a  piflol  bullet  by  the  under-flieriff 
Jiimfelf.  The  immediate  confequence  of  this  was  an 
abfolute  refufal  of  the  judge  to  take  cognizance  of  any 
criminal  matters ;  and  this  was  intimated  in  a  letter 
from  the  council  at  Dacca  to  the  Englifh  governor 
and  council  of  India  ;  wherein  they  declared  that  all 
criminal  jullice  was  at  a  Hand. 

The  fupreme  court,  iiaving  proceeded  in  this  arbi- 
trary ai;d  oppreffive  manner  for  fome  time,  at  length 
attempted  to  extend  their  jurifdiftion  over  the  heredi- 
tary zemindars  of  Bengal.  Thele  are  a  kind  of  tri- 
butary lords,  or  great  landholders,  who  are  anfwerable 
to  the  company  for  the  revenues  or  rents  of  the  di- 
ilriits  ;  and  excepting  the  circumftances  of  remitting 
their  revenues  to  the  con.pany,  have  not  thelcaft  con- 
neftiou  with  the  Eiighfli  in  any  refpcft.  At  the  time 
we  fpcak  of,  hovfever,  a  writ  upon  an  aftion  of  debt 
■was  ilTued  out  to  arreft  one  of  thefe  zemindars  in  his 
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Timely  notice,  however,  was  gi^ven,  by  one  Comy^ny, 

of  the  company's   colleftors,   of  this  attempt  to  the  v  '-' 

governor  and  council,  and  application  made  to  proteft 
a  man  of  fuch  quality  from  the  difgrace  of  an  arreft. 
They  being  unanimoufly  of  opinion  that  the  zemin- 
dar was  not  within  the  jurifdiftion  of  the  court  of 
Calcutta,  defired  him  to  pay  no  regard  to  the  writ. 
The  court,  however,  determined  to  enforce  their  pro- 
cefs by  a  writ  of  fequeftration  ;  upon  which  the  na- 
tives, who  are  fuperftitioufly  attached  to  their  zemin- 
dars, rofe  in  his  defence,  and  infulted  the  (herifF's  of- 
ficers. The  latter  having  obtained  a  reinforcement, 
the  zemindar's  palace  was  entered  by  86  men  armed 
with  bludgeon.-.,  cutlafFes,  and  mufkets  ;  the  apartment 
of  his  women,  always  held  inviolably  facred  by  the 
Afiatics,  was  broken  open  ;  his  temple  profaned;  and 
the  image,  which  was  the  objeft  of  his  worlhip,  put 
into  a  baflvet,  and  carried  off  with  fome  common  lum- 
ber. This  roufed  the  attention  of  the  governor  and 
council  ;  who,  from  a  full  conviftion  of  the  ruinous 
tendency  of  thefe  proceedings,  determined  at  laft  to 
oppofe  it  force  by  force.  They  accordingly  fent  a  par- 
ty of  military  to  apprehend  the  fheriff's  people,  and 
they  were  all  condufted  prifouere  to  Calcutta.  The 
judges  ordered  attachments  againft  the  officer  who 
commanded  the  troops,  and  againft  two  other  fervants 
of  th?  company  ;  while  the  governor  and  council  en- 
deavoured to  juftify  their  proceedings,  by  writing  to 
England  as  already  mentioned. 

Befides  all  this,  the  natives  themfelves  teftified  their 
difapprobaiion  of  the  conduft  of  the  fupreme  court  in 
very  ftrong  terms.  A  petition  to  his  Britannic  ma- 
jefty  was  fent  by  the  natives  of  Patna  ;  in  which  are 
the  following  remarkable  paffages  :  "  When  the  ordi- 
nances of  this  court  of  judicature  were  iffued,  as  they 
were  all  contrary  to  the  cuftoms,  modes,  ufages,  and 
inftitutions,  of  this  counti-)-,  they  occafioned  terror  in 
lis  ;  and  day  by  day,  as  the  powers  of  this  court  have 
become  more  eftablifhcd,  our  ruin,  uneaCnefs,  difho- 
nour,    and  difcredit,  have  accumulated  ;  till  at  laft  we  ' 

are  reduced  to  fuch  a  fituation,  that  we  confider  death 
to  us  as  infinitely  preferable  to  the  dread  we  entertain 
of  the  court  :  for  from  this  court  no  credit,  no  charac- 
ter is  left  to  us,  and  we  are  now  driven  to  the  laft  ex- 
tremity. Several  who  poffeffed  means  and  ability 
deeming  flight  as  their  only  fecurity,  have  banifhed 
themfelves  from  the  country  ;  but  bound  as  we  are  by- 
poverty  and  inability,  and  fettered  by  the  deareft  ties 
of  confanguinity,  we  do  not  all  of  us  poffefsthe  means 
of  flight,  nor  have  we  power  to  abide  theoppreffion  of 
this  court." — "  If,  which  God  forbid  !  it  fhoiild  fo 
happen,  that  this  our  petition  fhould  not  be  accepted, 
and  fhould  be  rejefted  at  the  chamber  of  audience, 
thofe  amongft  us  who  have  power  and  ability,  difcard- 
ing  all  afTeftion  for  our  families,  will  fly  to  any  quar- 
ter we  can  ;  whilft  the  remainder,  who  have  no  means 
or  ability,  giving  themfelves  up  with  pious  refignation 
to  their  fate,  will  fit  down  in  expeftation  of  death." 

Thefe  repeated  complaints  could  not  but  be  taken 
notice  of  in  parliairient.  On  the  i  ath  of  Fcbruai"*- 
1781,  General  Smith  made  a  motion  in  the  houfe  oi 
commons,  that  the  petition  from  the  Britilh  inhabi- 
tants of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Orifui,  fliould  be  taken 
into  confideration  by  a  feltft  committee,  confifting  of 
15  perfons,  chofen  by  ballot.     In  the  introduftion  to 

his 
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tuinpany.  his  motion,   lie  dated  briefly  the  bad  conduft   of  t!ie  bronglit  alontj  with  it  additional  expenccs  ;  and  the  Compirf, 

^""v  lui>t~eme  Court  in  the  particulars  already  related  ;   and  public  had   already  received  a  very  large  (hare  of  the  '""^ 

concluded,  that  the  affairs  of  Bengal  required  the  im-  company's  profits.      He  declared  it  to  be  his  opinion, 

mediate  attention  and  coniideration  of  parliament.   The  that  the  company  fhould  always  make  it  a  rule  to  give 

matter  was  accordingly  debated  ;   when,  after  various  as  ample  and  full  relief  to  the  public  burdens  as  their 

propofals,   a  motion  was  at  length    made   by  General  fituation  would  allow;   and  if  they  did  this,  he  faw  no 

Smith,   for  leave  to   bring   in  a  bill  "  to  explain  and  reafon  why  the  miriiller  fhould  exaA  any  more.      Mr 

amend  fo  much  of  an  aA  paffed  in  the  i^th  year  of  his  Dempfler  reminded  the  hc»ufe  of  the  coufequences  of 

prefent  majelly,  for  the  better  regulation  of  the  Eaft  violating  the  American  charters  ;   and  added,  that  to 

Ind».a  company,  as  related  to  the  admiuiftration  of  ju-  tear  from  the  company  by  force  what  was  not  ilipula- 

ftice  in  Bengal ;  and  alfo  to  indemnify  the  governor  ted  in  any  ail  of  parliament,   would   be  a  breach   of 

and  council  of  Bengal  for  having  refilled  by  force  of  public    faith    difgri-xcful   to   the    nation,  and  fuch  as 

anns  t4ie  execution  of  an  order  of  the  iupi-cme  court  of  would   damp  the  fpirit    of  euterprife    and    adventure, 

judicature  i-.^  that  kingdom."      Leave  was  according-  which  had  been  productive  of  fuch  happv  effeclj.— 

ly  given  to  bring  in  the  bill.      The  houfe  haNing  refol-  NotVvfitlillanding  thefe  remonllrances,  however,  the  bi 

ved  itlelf  into  a  committee,  Lord  North  obferved,  "that  was  at  la'.l  paffed  into  a  law  ;  only  with  tliis  mitigatio'l 

it  had  t)ecn  much  his  wifh  that  an   agreement  for  the  that  the  Company  Ihonld  pay  Oidy  400,000!.  inflead 

renewal  of  the  ■company's  charter  had  been  made  in  of  6oo,oool.  demanded  originally  by  the  miniller. » 

an  amicable  manner  ;  and  that  voluntary  propositions  Another  bill  was  alfo  paffed  the  fame  vear,  in  confj- 
(liodid  have  come  from  themfelves,  offering  terms  for  quence  of  the  motion  made  by  General  Smith.  This 
the  benefit  of  the  exclulive  trade  and  the  territorial  ac-  acl  declared,  that  the  governor-general  and  council  of 
quifitioiis.  No  fuch  terms,  however,  had  been  pro-  Bengal  were  not  fubjed  to  the  jurifdittion  of  the  fu* 
pofed,  iior  any  agreement  made.  A  negociation  had  prcme  court,  and  indemnified  the  former  for  the  re- 
indeed  taken  place  V)et\ceen  him  and  the  chairman  and  fiftance  they  had  made  to  the  orders  of  that  court.  It 
deputy-chairman  ;  but  the  proportions  made  by  them  enacted  alio,  that  no  perfoii  Ihould  be  fubjed  to  the 
were  neither  fuch  as  the  public  might  expetl,  nor  had  jurifdiction  of  that  court  on  account  of  his  beiii'r  a 
the  company  any  right  to  them.  With  regard  to  the  landholder  or  farmer  of  land  in  the  provinces  of  Ben- 
territorial  pofTeflions,  he  was  clearly  of  opinion,  that  gal,  Bahar,  or  Oriffa  ;  that  no  judicial  officers  in  the 
they  of  riglit  belonged  to  the  public  ;  though  how  far  country  courts  fhould  be  liable  to  actions  in  the  fu» 
it  miglit  be  proper  to  allow  the  revenue  of  them  to  re-  preme  court  for  their  deciiions  ;  and  the  two  mufties, 
main,  in  the  polTc-fiion  of  the  company  was  quite  ano-  with  Behader  Beg,  who  were  then  in  prifon,  in  con- 
iher  matter.  In  his  opinion,  it  would  be  proper  to  fequenoe  of  the  decilion  of  ihat  court  in  the  Patiia 
allow  it  to  remain  in  their  hands  as  long  as  they  pof-  caufe,  were  ordered  ta  be  fet  at  iiberty> 
fcffed  an  exclulive  trade,  but  he  never  would  confent  The  debates  on  this  fubjeCt  were  attended  with  tlie 
to  forego  the  claim  of  the  public.  He  maxie  a  mo-  moft  violent  charges  againfl  the  miniller,  and  alTertion? 
tion,  therefore,  "  that  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  com-  the  mofl  humiliating  and  difgraceful  to  the  Britlfh  na- 
mittce,  that  three-fourths  of  tliefurplus  of  the  nett  pro-  tion.  Mr  Tov.nlliend  allirmed,  that  it  was  from  the 
fits  of  the  Eafl  India  Company,  ever  lince  the  compa-  miniller's  fcreening  the  dilinquents  who  came  from  In- 
iiy's  bond  debt  was  reduced  to  i,;;oo,oool.  and  the  dia  that  all  the  evils  in  that  quarter  had  originated  j 
company's  dividends  had  been  eig^it  per  cent,  per  an-  and  if  matters  were  fufFered  to  go  on  in  that  countrv 
uum,  belong  to  the  public  ;  and  that  6oo,cool.  in  lieu  as  they  had  done  for  fome  time  paft,  the  conduct  of 
thereof,  and  in  difcharge  of  all  claims  on  that  part  of  the  the  Bntifii  in  the  Eall  Indies  muft  be  viewed  in  a  light 
public,  be  paid  into  his  m.^5elly's  exchequer  by  iiillal-  ftlll  more  dcteflable  than  that  of  the  Spaniards  in  A«- 
mcnts,  ill  fuch  manner  and  at  fuch  times,  as  Ihall  be  merica.  It  was  reported,  tlial-the  nabob  of  Arcot  had 
iigreed  on."  This  propofal  was  vehemently  oppofed  by  feveral  mcjnbers  in  the  houfe  of  commons  !  If  it  were 
tlie  minority.  Mr  Burke  called  it  the  daring  effort  of  true,  that  by  fending  over  a-fum  of  money  to  Eng- 
a  miniller  determined  on  rapine  and  plunder,  without  land  he  could  feat  eight  or  ten  members  in  that  houfe, 
regard  to  tnnh,   honoOT,  or  juflice.      Mr  Huffey  re-  then  Mr  Townfhend  declared,  that  in  iiis  opinion  they 


prob:.ted  the  idea  of  taking  (')OC,oool.  from  the  com- 
pany in  their  circuniilances  at  that  time.  He  produ- 
ced a  paper  full  of  arithmetical  calculations,  which  fee 
read  to  the  huufe  ;  affertiiig  that  they  contained  an  ex- 
:!<t  (late  oi  the  amount  of  th**  company's  exports  and 


were  the  moft  abjec't  and  contemptible  beings  in  the 

world The  bill  tor  regulating  the  powers    of  the 

("upreine  -court,  alfo,  though  fo  evidently  founded  i;i 
reafon  and  jullice,  did  not  pais  without  oppolition, 
particulatly  from  Mr  Dunning  ;  who  was  thought  on 


miports,  the  expences  of  their  trade  at  iiome,  and  the  this  occafion  to  have  allowed  his  regard  fur  his' friend 
balance  of  profit  of  ejch  year,  for  manv  years  paft,  di-  " 
ftinguifhiug  the  territwrialfrom  the  commercial  income 
nnd  expences.  From  tiiefe  he  fhowed,  that  the  com- 
mercial and  teri-itoriai  revenues  of  the  company  had, 
upon  an  average  tor  16  years,  coullituted  a  turn  etjui- 
valent  to  a  proportionof  16  percent.;   that  i;  percent 


Sir  Elijah  Impey,   t'.  ■  chief  jullice,   to  bias  him   toj 
much. 

T-he  regulations  jufl  menticned  did  not  yet  put  an 
end  to  the  troubles  of  the  Eaft  India  company,  nor 
allay  the  ferment  whidi  had  been  fo  etffftually  excited, 
rticir  affairs  were   ftill  a  fubjecl  of  parliamentary  dit"- 


«)f  this  hsd  arifeii  from  the  commercial  profits  accruing  cuf^lon;  and  in  the  month  of  Ajjril  i  78/,  a  motion  was 

to  the  company  ;   anil  therefore,   that  there   liad  not  made  by  Mr  Oundas,  theu  lord  advocate  of  Scotland, 

been  X  per  cent,  divided  upon  that  part  of  the  profits  to  for  taking  into  confideration  tlie  feveral  report*  concern- 

which  the  public  had  any  claim  or  pretenlion.     The  ing  affairs,  which  had  bce-n  made  by  the  fecret  coinmit- 

acrcfllon   ot  territorial   puflcffions,   lie  oU'erved,  had  tct  appoiutc4  to  inquire  into  ihem  dwrin^'  the  latl  and 

Vol.  VI.  Pan  1.  X  X                                  piU'ent 
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Cmnpcny.  prefent  fLfiiOn  of  parllameiit.      In  his  fpeech  on  this  oc-  Ehjah  Impey,  the  chief  jiiftice,  appear  to  have  been  Company. 

'          cafion,  he  remarked,   that  the  opinion  of  Lord  Clive  concerned,  the  one  in  givingr,  the   other  in  receiving,  ^~~v~—' 

had  been  agaiiift   k'-eping  too  extenfive  a  tciritory  in  an  office  not  agreeable  to  the  late  adt  for  regulatin<T 

that  country.      Inftead  of  this,  he  had  reftored  Sujah  the  company's  affairs;  which  unjuiliiiable  tranfattion 

Dowlah  to  the  pofTeffion  of  his  cr^untry  ;  confidering  was  attended  with  circumftances  of  evil  tendency  and 

the  Britifh  territories  in  HindoRan,  with  thofe  on  the  example."      Refohitions  were  alfo  pafTed  foe  afccrtain- 

coa.ls  of  Coromandel  and  Bombay,  as  fnfficient  for  ail  ing  more  diftiiiiftly  the  powers  of  the  governor-general 

the  purpofes  by  which  this  country  could  be  benefited;  and  council  of  Bengal;  and  votes  of  cenfure  agaiiiii 

but  iiillcad  of  adhering  to  the  maxims  of  found  policy  Laurence  Sullivan,   Efq.  chairman  of  the  Eaft  India 

laid  down  bv  his  lordftiip,   they  had  become  fo  arabi-  Company,  for  having  neglected  to  tranfmit  to  India  an 

tious  of  extending  their  territories,  that  they  had  in-  atl  for  explaining  and  amending  the  aft  for  regulating 

volved  themfclves  in  a  war  with  alr^oft  all  India.      He  the  affairs  of  the  company,  and  for  the  relief  of  certain 

then  conlidered  the  finances  of  the  company.      The  re-  perfons  imprifoncd  at  Calcutta.     Among  the  number 

venue  of  Bombay,  he  faid,  fell  fhort  of  the  ncceflary  civil  of  this  gentleman's  traufgielTions,  aUo,   was  his  impo- 

and  militar)'  elhiblilhment  by  20C,OOol.  a-year,  which  fing  an   oath  of  fecrecy  on    Mr    Wilkes,   one  of  tbe 

was  annually  drawn  fror .  Bengal.    With  regatd  to  that  company's  clerks  ;  and  cfpecially  his  reftraining  him 

jaf  Madras,   it  appeared,   on  an  average  of  12  years,  from  giving  information  to  a  febft  committee  of  the 

from  1767  to   T779,  that  there  had  been  eight  years  houfe  of  commons. 

of  war  and  only  four  of  peace  ;  and  that,  during  the  Mr  Dundas  having  made  feveral  motions  tending 

whole  time  of  war,  the  revenue  had  not  been  able  to  to   criminate  Sir  Thomas   Rumbold,  fonnerly  govei- 

fuoport  the  civil  and  mihtary  eftablifhmenls  ;  though,  nor  of  Bengal,  a  bill  was  brougiit   in,   and  palfed  in- 

in   time  of  peace,   it  was   able  to   do   nearly  one-half  to  a  law,  for  reftraining  him  and  Peter  Peiring,  Efq. 

more.      Bengal,  however,  was  the  moft  lucrative  of  all  from  going  out  of  the   kingdom  for  the  fpacc  of  or.e 

the  Eaft  India  feltlements  ;  but  fuch  had  been  the  ex-  year,  for  difcovering  their   eftates,    &c.     An  addi-efs 

pences  of  the  Mahratta  war,  that  the  governor-genei-al  was  alfo  prefented   to  the  king,  requefting  him  to  rc^ 

Lad  been  obliged  to  cortraft  a  ver)-  large  debt,  info-  cal  Sir  Elijah  Impey  from    India,  in  order  to  arjfwer 


much,  that  it  was  doubtful  whether  the  inveftmcnts  for 
England  lliould  be  wholly  or  partially  fufpended.  Mr 
Hallings,  he  faid,  had  in  many  inftances  proved  him- 
felf  a  very  meritorious  fervant  :  but  he  wifticd  that 
every  one  of  their  fcrvants  would  confider  himfelf  as 
bound  in  the  firft  place  -to  prove  a  faithful  fteward  to 


for  liigh  crimes  and  miidemeanours.  A  number  of 
other  refolutions  were  now  paffed  by  the  houfe,  i;i 
confequence  of  motions  by  Mr  Dundas,  and  which 
were  founded  on  the  reports  of  the  fecret  committee. 
Among  thefe  it  was  refolved,  "  That  the  orders  of 
the   court  of  direftors  of  the  Eaft  India  Companv, 


the  company;  not  to  fancy  that  he  was  an  Alexander  wliich  have  conveyed  to  their  fervants  abroad  a  prohi- 

or  Aurengzebe,  and  prefer  frantic  militar)'  exploits  to  bitoiy  condemnation   of  all  fchemes  of  couqueft  and 

the  improvement   of  the  trade  and  commerce  of  his  enlargement  of  dominion,  by  prefci"ibing  certain  ridts 

country. — Gener'al  Smith  obferved,  that  by  the  evi-  and  boundaries    for  the    operation  of  their    military 

dcnce   produced  to  the  committee,  it  appeared  that  force,  were  foirtided  no  lefs  in  wifdom  and  policy  than 

there  had  been  a  variety  of  great  abufes  in  India.      Sir  in  juftice  and   moderation.     That  ever)'  tranfgieffion 

Elijah  Impey,  his  raajefty's  chief  juftice  in  that  coun-  of  thefe  orders,  without  evident   neceffity,  hy  any  of 

try,  had  fo  far  derogated  from  the  charafter  of  a  judge,  the  feveral   govcrnmer.ts   in   India,    has    been    highly 


as  to  accept  of  a  place  from  the  company  ;  by  which 
means  he  was  brought  under  their  controul,  and  con- 
fequently  allowed  himfelf  to  be  deprived  of  that  inde- 
pendency which  he  ought  to  poftefs  as  a  judge.  Ju- 
ftice had  been  fo  partially  adminiftered,  that  feveral 
worthy  and  refpeftable  perfons  had  been  imprifoned, 
fome  had  been  ruined,  and  others  died  in  jail.  From 
all  which  confiderations  he  moved,  that  the  affairs  of 
the  company  ought  to  be  taken  into  confideration  by 
a  committee  of  the  whole   houfe.      Some   hints  were 


reprehenfible,  and  tended  in  a  great  degree  to  weaken 
the  force  and  influence,  and  to  diminilh  the  influence 
of  the  company  in  thofe  parts.  That  eveiT  interfe- 
rence of  the  company  as  a  party  in  tlie  domeftic  or  na- 
tional quarrels  of  the  country  powers,  and  all  new 
engagements  with  them  in  offenfivc  alliance,  have 
been  wifely  and  providentially  forbidden  by  the  com- 
pany in  their  commands  to  their  admiiiitlrutions  in  In- 
dia. That  every  unneceflary  deviation  from  thefe 
rules  (hould  be  fevcrely  repiovtd  and  punifhed.     That 


thrown  out   by  Mr  Dundas,    that  the   teiTitorial  pof-  the  maintenance  of  an  inviolable  chatjttcr  for  moilera- 

feffions  in  the  Eaft  ought   to  be  taken  from   the  com-  tion,   good    faith,   and    fcrupulous  regard    to  treat)-, 

pany  entirely,    and   put    under   the   direction   of  the  ought  to  have  been  the  fimple  grounds  on  which  the 

crown  ;  but  this  was  oppofed  by  Mr  Fox,  as  furnifli-  Britifn  government    (liouWhave   endeavoured  to  efta- 

ing  minifters  with  fuch  ample  mcr.ns  of  corruption  and  blifh  an  extenfive  influence,  fuperior  to  that  of  other 


undue  influence,  as  might  overthrow  the  coiiftitution 
eutirely.  For  this  reafotr,  he  thought  it  would  be 
more  prudent  to  leave  the  appointment  of  its  own  fer- 
vants to  the  company  ;  but  at  the  fame  time  to  keep 
a  watchful  eye  over  them,  in  order  to  be  able  to  pii- 


Europeans ;  and  tliat  the  danger  and  difcredit  arifir?g 
from  the  forfeiture  of  this  pre-eminence,  could  not  be 
compenfated  by  the  temporary  fuccefs  of  any  plan  of 
violence  and  injuftice.  Tnat  ftiould  any  relaxation  take 
place,   without  fofficient  caufe,   in  thcfc  principles  of 


ni/h    and  remove  thofe  who  (hould    be  found   delin-     good  government  on  the  part  of  the  directors  themielves, 
quent.  it  would  bring  upon  them,  in  a  heavier  degree,  the  re- 

The  houfe'having  refolved  itfelf  into  a  committee,  fentment  of  the  legiflative  power  of  their  country, 
a  n)Otion  was  made  by  General  Smith,  "  That  Warren  That  tire  conduft  of  the  compan)-,  and  their  fervants 
Haftings,  Efq;  governor-general  of  Bengal,   and  Sir     in  India,   in  varieua  inft^auccs  fpecined,  was  contrar.y-v 

to 
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•>3nv.  to  policy  and  good  faith  ;  the  company's  fervaiits,  in 
I tiieir  preiiJencv  of  Bombay,  had  been  guilty  of  notori- 
ous instances  of  difobedience  to  the  orders  of  their  em- 
ployers, particulsrlv  in  forming  an  alliance  with  Ra- 
gobah,  or  Ragonaut  Row  :  that  they  had  undertaken, 
without  any  adequate  mililar)'  force,  or  certainty  of  a 
fuilicient  revenue,  and  without  proper  communication 
with  the  fuperior  government  upon  which  they  were 
to  depend  for  fanCtion  and  fupport,  to  reinftate  the 
uliuper  above  mentioned,  and  thereby  to  involve  them- 
felves  in  a  war  with  the  ruling  minifters  of  the  Mahrat- 
ta  ilate,  while  Ragobah  himfelf  was  not  in  the  mean 
time  able  to  give  the  company  any  fecure  podeffion  of 
the  grants  he  had  made  to  them  for  the  purchafe  of 
their  afiillanco.  That  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  houfe, 
that  all  the  difafters  in  which  the  Britifii  empire  in  t1»e 
Eail  was  involved  had  proceeded  from  the  unjuftiti- 
abie  manner  in  which  the  Mahrattas  had  been  treated, 
and  the  conduft  of  the  Madras  p.efiJency  in  other  re- 
tpetSls  fpecified.  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  houfe, 
that  it  muft  be  reckoned  among  the  additional  mif- 
chiefs  arifing  chiefly  from  the  improvident  war  with 
the  Mahrattas,  that  the  military  force  of  the  Carnatic 
had  been  weakened  by  reinforcements  fent  to  the  Ma- 
labar coaiV:'tliSt  the  Bengal  government  had  been  un- 
der a  necf  flity  of  fupporting,  on  their  confines,  the  ar- 
my of  a  power  confederated  agair.ft  them  (a)  :  that 
they  had  been  under  the  necefiity  of  fuing  for  the  me- 
diation of  the  fame  power  ;  and  fubmitted  to  a  refu- 
fai,  and  purchafed  at  lall  an  uncertain,  becaufe  ajipa- 
rently  an  uiiauthorifed,  treaty,  on  moft  extravagant  and 
dilhonourable  conditions,  with  Chimnagee  the  rajah 
of  Berar  s  fon  :  andy  finally,  that  being  burdened  with 
the  expences  of  a  variety  of  dillant  expeditions,  while 
their  allies  weie  in-diftn  fs,  and  their  tributaries  under 
oppreffion,  there  was  alfo  an  alarming  deficiency  in  the 
refourccs  of  revenue  and  commerce,  by  the  accumula- 
tion of  their  debt,  and  the  reduttion  of  their  infeft- 
raent.  That  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  houfe,  that  an 
attempt  made  by  the  governor-general,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  Jantiary  1 781,  to  form  an  engagement  of 
alliance,  ofTenfive  and  defeiifive,  with  the  Dutch  Eaft 
India  Company,  in  the  manner  ftated  by  the  proceed- 
ings of  their  council,  was  unwarranted,  impolitic,  ex- 
travagant, and  unjuH. 

Thefe  fevere  cenfures  extended  even  to  the  direftors 
themfelves,  whofe  conduA  on  fome  occasions  was  de- 
clared to  be  indefenfible,  as  well  as  that  of  their  fer- 
vants  and  agents.  It  was  alfo  refolved,  "  That  War- 
ren Haftings,'  Efq.  governor-general  of  Bengal,  and 
William  Hornlby,  Efq.  prefident  of  the  council  of 
Eontbay,  having  ui  fundr)'  inftances  acted  in  a  man- 
ner repujJtnaiit  to  the  honour  and  policy  of  this  nation,' 
and  thereby  lirought  great  calamities  on  India,  and' 
enormous  expences  on  the  India  company,  it  was  the 
duty  oF  th.e  dire^drs  to  purfue  all  legal  awJ  eft'eCtual 
means  for  the  removal  of. the  faid  governor-general 
aud  prefident  from  their  offices,  and  to  recal  them  to 
liritain.V..  .  ,        .      ,  .    .    ■;, 

Th*  commons  having  thus  feriowfly  cnterod  iiito  a. 
con£deratipn -of . £^t  'India  affairs^  loon  found  iliil 

.:...        '       :   .:■  .       ■         .  •>         ■ 
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more  abundant  reafon  for  ccnfuie.      It  was  difcover-   Company. 
cd,  that  corruption,  fraud,  and  injuitice,  had  pervaded  *        ' 

every  department.  It  had  become  an  object  with  the 
fervants  of-the  company  to  opprefs  the  natives  by  every 
poffible  method.  They  monopolized  cveiy  article  of 
trade,  and  feemed  to  have  no  other  principle  of  com- 
merce but  lawlefs  violence  :  the  couit  ol  direflors 
fent  ont  inftruftions;  but  for  the  molt  part  without 
any  effeift.  Though  the  delegated  admiiiiftration  of 
India  ought  to  have  prefci'ved  the  itiiclcft.  obedience  to 
t"hat  of  Britain;  yet,  being  nt  fo  great  a  dUl?ncc  from 
the  feat  of  fupreme  authority,  and  being  poflefled  of 
endlefs  means  of  abufe,  it  had  become  corrupt  in  au 
extreme  degree.  Inilead  of  being  fubfirvient  to  go- 
vernment at  home,  the  adminiftration  of  India  affec- 
ted independence.  The  maxims  of  Mr  Haftings  were 
arbitrary;  and  lie  feemed  to  have  no  inclination  to 
obey.  He  treated  with  fovcrclgn  contempt  the  au- 
thority of  the  court  of  diredlors  :  and  the  conh:fiou 
produced  by  the  dlfputes  between  them  were  foller- 
ed  by  the  body  of  India  proprietors,  who  were  dif- 
pofed  to  a£l  as  a  check  upon  the  dire&ors.  The 
neceflity  of  new  regulations  in  the  government  of  In- 
dia was  univeifally  admitted;  and  a  bill  for  this 
purpofe  was  accordingly  brought  in  by  Mr  Dun- 
das.  His  propofitions  were,  that  the  governor  and 
council  of  Bengal  fliould  have  a  controuling  power 
and  jurlfditlion  over  the  inferior  prefidcncies  of 
India ;  and  he  was  of  opinion  that  the  governor-ge- 
neral fhould  be  invefted  with  a  power  to  aft  even  againft 
the  will  and  opinion  of  the  council,  whenever  he 
fhould  imagine  that,  by  fo  doing,  he  could  contribute 
to  the  public  good;  though,  in  thefe  cafes,  he  alone 
(hould  be  refpoiifible  for  the  event.  With  regard  to 
the  inferior  governors,  though  he  did  not  think  it  pro- 
per that  they  (hould  be  authorifed  to  aft  contrary  to 
the  advice  of  the  council,  he  was  of  opinion,  that  they 
ought  to  have  a  right  of  negativing  every  proposition, 
until  application  was  made  to  the  governor- general  and 
council  of  Bengal.  With  res^ard  to  the  zemindaries, 
and  other  tenuies  of  land,  heobferved,  that  when  Hin- 
doftan  had  been  conquered  by  the  Moguls,  a  tribute 
was  impoled  upon  the  zemindars  ;  and  while  they 
continued  to  pay  this  tribute,  they  accounted  them- 
felves to  be  the  real  proprietors  and  maftcrs  of  the ' 
lands.they  pofleffed.  The  people  called  ryots,  to  whom 
thefe  zcmindaries  were  lent  ont,  confidored  themfelves 
likewife  as  fecure  in  their  pofleflions  while  they  per- 
formed the  articles  of  their  refpeftive  contrafts.  Of 
late,  however,  thefe  rights  had  been  infringed  ;  and 
the  Mogul  came  to  confider  himfelf  as  the  abfolute 
mailer  of  all  the  foil  of  Indoftan;  which  maxim  he 
was  inclined  to  deftroy,  and  ereft  upon  it  anotlier,  th?.t 
might  fecure  the  landholders  in  their  property.  He 
propofed  to  fecure  the  nabob  of  Arcot  and  rajah  of 
Tanjore  in  their  territories,  by  making  an  aft  of 
parliament  in  favour  of  the  latter;  but  was  of  opi- 
nion, that  the  debts  of  thefe  princes  ought  not  to  be 
too  nicdv  inquired  into,  as  the  grcatell  part  of  them 
originated  in  corruption.  He  was  clearly  of  opinion, 
however,  that  Governor  Haftings  ought  to  bd  recall- 
X  X  2  ed  ; 


(a)  The  power  Jjere  alluded  to  was  Mordajee  Boolla,  rajah  of  Berar.     .Sec  Indostan. 
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Compsny.  ed  ;  and  that  fteps  ought  to  be  taken  to  prevent  the 
'——w—'  court  of  proprietors  from  prcfuming  to  acl  in  contra- 
liiction  to  parliament.  Lord  Cornwalhs  appeared  to 
be  the  moil  proper  fucceiTor  to  Mr  Haftings.  His 
perfonal  honour,  and  that  of  his  anceilors,  were  pled- 
ges for  his  good  behaviour  ;  and  being  independent  in 
his  fortune,  he  could  have  no  veiw  of  repairing  his 
eftate  out  of  the  fpoils  of  India  ;  and  ffom  his  profef- 
iioii,  he  could  add  to  the  charader  of  governor  tliat  of 
commander  in  cliief ;  he  would  not,  however,  iniill  on 
his  name  being  filled  up  in  the  bill,  as  that  would  rell 
more  properly  with  government. 

Mr  Haftings  was  defended  by  Governor  Johnftone, 
who  endeavoured  to  ridicule  the  arguments  and  pro- 
pofnls  of  Mr  Dundas.  He  obferved,  to  the  honour 
of  the  former,  that  he  had  been  able  to  conclude  a 
peace  with  the  Mahrattns ;  and  while  lie  enlarged  on 
his  talents  for  negociation,  he  admired  the  refources 
with  whicli  he  had  fupplied  the  expences  ot  the  war. 
It  ought  to  be  confidered,  that  Mr  Haftiugs  was  iu  a 
lltuation  the  moil  difficult,  and  that  no  man  could  have 
fuflained  it  with  more  fortitude  and  ability.  His  ene- 
mies had  dealt  in  infuniation  and  invedive  ;  but  when 
thehourof  trial  came,  they  would  find  that  their  charges 
would  be  refuted  with  equal  eafe.  He  was  defended  alfo 


Bengal  by  private  loan  ;  and    ufed  it   is  an  afgnment  Cofnpasjrv 
that  the  company  had  ceafed  to  exill,  and  that  their  ~ — *~~^ 
commerce  was  nothing  more  than   an  iiiilrument  for 
procuring  iuimenfe  fortune*  to  individuals,  totally  de- 
llitute  of  coiifcience  or  principle. 

All  this  was  excufod  by  Governor  Johnftone.  He 
regarded  tlie  ium  of  8oo,oool.  as  merely  trifling, 
wiien  the  number  of  civil  and  militai-y  fervants  on  the 
Bengal  government  was  conlidered.  The  famine-  at 
Madras  was  owing  to  the  mode*  of  war  which  pre- 
vailed in  the  Eall  ;  ai  the  enemy  there  marked  their 
courle  by  delolat^^n.  He  concluded  with  cenfurinj 
the  manner  in  which  Mr  Haftings  had  been  fpoken  of  ; 
and  infilled  that  his  high  reputation  ought  to  have 
guarded  him  from  inch  mfults.  Mr  Burke  replied  by 
ail  intimation  of  his  delign  to  impeach  Mr  Hailings  oil 
his  return  ;  whom  he  called  the  greatefl  delinquent 
that  had  ever  violated  in  India  the  rights  of  humanity 
and  juftice. 

It  was  obferved  by  Lord-  John  Cavendilh,  that  the 
territorial  acquifitious  o.f  tlte  company  were  a  fruitful 
iource  of  grievance  ;  and  it  would  have  been  more  for 
their  advautage  to  have  conlined  tiiemielves  to  their 
original  cliaracl;er  of  merchants.  However,  as  the 
territorial  acquiiitioas  had  been  obtained,  it  was  proper 


bv  Mr  Dempller,  who  advifed  the  houfe  ferioully  to      to  take  means  for  their  prefer\-ation  ;  as  otherwife  tliey 
think  before  they  pafTed  a  vote  for  the  removal  of  Mr      would- not  revert  to  tlie  natives,  but  tall  into  the  hands 


Hailings.  His  exertions  had  been  extraordinary;  audit 
would  then  be  as  ridiculous  to  fuperfedc  him,  as  it 
would  has-e  been  to  recal  General  Elliot,  when  the 
Spanifh  batteries  were  playing  againll  Gibraltar.  He 
was  not,  however,  an  advocate  for  all  the  meafures  of 
Mr  Hailings  ;  liis  enors  might  be  numerous  ;  but  no 
cenfure.of  him  fliould  be  eilabhflicd  before  they  were 
pointed  out  and  explained. 

Mr  Dundas  having  now  obtained  leave  to  bring 
in  his  bill,  another  was  inoved  for  by  Sir  Henry  Flet- 
cher, "  That  leave  be  given  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  dif. 
charge  and  indemnify  the  united  company  ot  mer- 
chants trading  to  the  Eaft  Indies,  from  all  damages, 
interell,  and  loiTes,  in  refpeft  to  their  not  making  re- 
gular payment  of  certain  fums  due  to  the  public,  and 
to  allow  farther  time  to  fuch  payment  ;  to  enable  the 
company  aUo  to  borrow  a  certain  fum  of  money,  and 
to  make  a  dividend  for  the  proprietors  ot  f^-Hir  per  cent, 
at  midfummer  1783."  He  endeavoured  to  Ihow, 
that  the  public  had  derived  very  confiderable  ad\an- 
tagcs  from  the  company  ;  that  their  dividend  had 
been  81.  4s.  annually  during  the  time  of  peace,  and 
7I.  I  qs.  per  cent,  during  war  ;  they  were  by  no  means 
in  a  ilate  of  inlolvency,  as  loiue  members  had  en- 
deavoured to  prove,  their  prefent  application  pro- 
ceeding only  from  a  temporal-)'  embaiTafTment.  A 
new  difpute  took  place  concerning  Mr  Haftings,  who 
was  warmly  attacked  by  Mr  Burke,  and  defended  by 
Governor  Johilonci  The  former  enlarged  on  the 
bloodlhed,  ravages,  and  rapacity,  which  had  taken 
place  in  India.  The  eilahliflied  lyftem  of  tlie  fervants 
of  the  company,  he  laid,  was  rapine, and  robbery.  The 
Mahratta  war  was  occationcd  by  tlicir  refufal  to  be 
cobbed  ;  the  famine  at  Madras  was  occafioned  by  the 
mifcoiidutl  of  the  Englilh  goverment  in  India  ;  and 
he  fet  forrli  in  ilrong  colours  the  manner  in  which  the 
Inrtian  princes  and  princefTes  had  been  plundered.  He 
JH^anccd^  that  Mr  Hailings  had  raifed  8io,oool.  in 


of  our  natural  enemies  the  French. 

In  the  houfe  of  peeis  the  caufe  of  the  company  was 
ably  defended  by  Earl  Fitxwilliam.  He  maintained, 
that  their  fituation  was  defperate,  and  bankruptcy  ine- 
vitable, unlefs  rehef  was  inllantly  afforded.  A  report 
of  their  being  in  an  infolvent  flate  had  gone  abroad, 
and  nothing  was  better  calculated  to  prelerve  and  fup- 
port  their  credit  than  a  large  dividend  fancliontd  by 
aiit  of  parliament.  The  expenditure  on  their  fettfe- 
ments  had  far  exceeded  their  revenue  ;  of  coufequence 
tlieir  fervants  had  drawn  bills,  which  they  were  unable 
to  anfwer  without  a  temporary  fupply.  Thus  the  ex- 
iltence  ot  the  company  might  be  laid  to  depend  on  the 
bill;  and  he  hoped  noobjeCiions  could  be  raited  Ilrong 
enough  to  deilroy  it. 

On  the  iHth  of  November  1783,  Mr  Fox  propofed 
hi»  celebrated  Eail  India  bill,  which  for  tome  time 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  nation  at  large  in  a  very 
conhdenible  degree.  By  this  it  was  intended  to  take 
from  the  India  proprietors  and  directors  the  entire  ad- 
minifti-ation  of  their  territorial  and  commercial  alFairi. 
It  took  from  them  alfo  their  houfe  in  Leadenhall- 
ftreet,  together  with  all  books,  papeis,  and  documents  ; 
wiling  the  entire  management,  the  appointment  of  all 
officers  and  lervants,  the  rights  of  peace  and  war,  and 
the  difpofal  of  the  whole  revenue,  in  the  hands  of  cer- 
tain comniiifioners.  Thefe  were,  in  the  firil  iiiftancc, 
to  be  appointed  by  the  whole  legiflatui-c,  but  after- 
wards by  the  crown  ;  and  were  to  hold  their  offices  by 
the  fame  tenure  as  the  judges  in  Englajid,  via.  during 
their  good  behaviour;  and  could  be  removefl  only  by 
an  addrefs  from  one  of  the  houles  of  pailiament.  They 
were  required  to  come  to  a  decifion  upon  every  quc- 
ition  within  a  limited  time,  or  to  afflgn  a  Ipecilic  rea- 
fon  for  their  delay.  They  were  never  to  vole  by  bil- 
lot ;  and,  almoll  in  eveiy  cate,  were  to  witer  the  rea- 
fori  of  their  vote  in  tlieir  jouriials.  They  were  alio  tot 
fubmit,  once  every  &^  months,  an  exad  ftate  of  theif 
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•ompany.  acamnts  to  the  court  of  proprietors  ;     and  at  tiie  be- 
•  ginning  of  every  ft-fllon,   a  Hate  uf  tlicir  accounts  and 

c'labiithinents  to  both  hoiifes  of  parliament.  Their 
mirtiber  was  limited  to  fe^en  ;  but  they  wtre  to  be  af- 
lifted  bv  a  board  of  nine  perfans,  each  of  them  polTei- 
led  of  jccol.  company's  Hock  ;  who,  as  well  as  the 
commifiioners,  were  to  be  appointed  in  the  firft  in- 
ft?.nce  bv  parliament,  and  ever  afterwards  hy  the  lourt 
of  proprietors.  They  were  alfo  to  be  renioveable  at 
the  pleafiire  of  any  trve  commiffioncr?,  and  were  dif- 
qiiahfJed  from  fitting  in  the  hoiife  of  commons.  The 
whole  fyftem  of  government  thus  propofed,  wa«  to  cou- 
tinvie  lor  the  fpace  of  three  or  five  years. 

This  was  accomp-wiied  with  another  bill,  the  pro- 
felTed  deiign  of  which  was  to  precludL-  all  arbitrar>-  and 
dvfpotic  proceedings  from  the  adminillration  of  the 
company's  territonal  pofTcflions.  By  this  the  poivers 
of  the  governor-general  and  fapreme  council  were  af- 
certaiued  more  exactly  than  had  hitherto  been  done  : 
it  deprived  the  governor-general  of  all  power  of  aCl- 
ing  independent  of  his  council  ;  prelcribed  the  dele- 
gation of  any  trufl  ;  and  declared  every  Britifh  power 
in  the  Eall  incompetent  to  the  actjuiiition  or  exchange 
of  any  territory  in  behalf  of  the  company,  to  the  ac 
ceding  to  any  treaty  of  partition,  the  hiring  out  of 
the  company's  troops,  the  appointing  to  office  any 
pcrfon  removed  for  mifdeffleanour,  or  to  the  hiring 
cut  any  property  to  a  civil  fervant  of  the  company. 
By  this  alio  monopolies  were  entirely  abolifhed  ;  and 
illegal  prefcnts  recoverable  by  any  perfon  for  his  fole 
benefit.  The  principal  part  of  the  bill,  however,  re- 
lated to  the  /.eniindars,  or  native  landholders,  who 
were  now  to  be  fecured  by  every  potTiblc  means  in  the 
pofleflion  of  their  refpeftive  inheritances,  and  defend- 
ed in  all  cafes  from  oppreflion.  Laitly,  a  mode  was 
prefented  for  terminating  the  difputes  between  the 
nabob  of  Arcot  and  the  rajah  of  Tanjore  ;  difquaKfy- 
ing  every  perfon  in  the  fervice  of  the  company  from 
lilting  iu  the  houfe  of  commons  during  his  continu- 
ance in  their  fervice,  and  for  a  certain  fpecified  time 
after  his  demiflion. 

During  the  courfe  of  the  debates  on  this  bill,  Mi- 
Fox  fet  forth  the  affairs  of  the  company  as  in  the  mofl 
defperate  lituatioo.  They  had  niked  leave,  he  faid, 
the  year  before,  to  bonow  500,000!.  upon  bonds  ; 
had  petitioned  for  300,0001.  in  exchequer  bills  ;  and 
for  the  fufpcnfiofi  of  a  demand  of  )OO,000l.  due  to 
government  for  cuiloms.  He  took  notice  alio,  that, 
according  to  an  aft  of  parliament  ftill  in  force,  the 
■directors  could  not,  by  their  own  authority,  accept 
bills  to  the  amount  of  more  than  300,000!.  ;  under 
which  circun.flances  it  would  no  doubt  furpiife  the 
lioufe  to  be  informed,  that  bills  were  now  coming 
over  for  acceptance  to  the  amount  of  '2,ooo,oool.  It 
■was  evidently,  therefore,  and  indifpenfably  neceffary, 
that  govcrmcent  fliould  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  the 
company  to  fave  them  from  certain  bankruptcy.  He 
ft&ted  their  aftual.  debt  at  no  lei's  than  i  i, 200,0001. 
while  their  (lock  in  hand  did  not  exceed  3,200,000!. 
There  was  therefore  a  deficiency  of  8,00O,0Ool.  ;•  a 
inofl.  alarming  fnm  when  compared  with  the  compa- 
ny's capital.  Uideis  fpeedily  afliftcd,  therefore,  they 
muft  inevitably  be  ruitied  ;  and  the  ruin  of  a  company 
of  n.iTchants  fo  txtenfivc  in  their  Concerns,  and  of 
fucli  importance  ia  die  eyei  of  all  Europe,  could  Jiot 


but  give  a  wry  f.vcre  blow  to  the  national  t-rcdu.  CompiT:,' 
On  the  other  hand,  the  reqiiifuc  affiltftnce  was  a  matter  '— v— ' 
of  very  extenuve  coniidcration.  It  would  be  abfolutely 
nocoffary  to  pjiTOit  the  acceptance  of  the  bills  to  the 
ahovc-mentioiicd  amount  ;  and  to  do  tliis  without  re- 
gulating their  affairs,  and  reforming  the  abufcs  of  their 
govcrnmetit,  would  only  be  to  throw  away  the  pubhc 
money. 

The  conduft  of  the  company's  fervantd,  and  of  the 
company  itfelf,  was  now-  aiTaigiied  by  Mr  Fox  in  the 
moil  fevere  terms;  and  their  mifcoudufts  were  pointed 
out  under  their  following  heads  1 

T.With  regard  to  Mr  Haftings. — The  chairman 
of  the  committtw  had  moved  in  the  houfe  of  com- 
mons, that  it  was  tlie  duty  of  the  company  to  rtcal 
that  gentleman  ;  to  which  motiojr  the  houfe  had  a- 
greed.  In  obedience  to  this  refolution,  the  diredors 
had  agreed  that  Mr  Hailings  Ihould  be  recalled  ;  but- 
fiippofmg  this  to  be  a  matter  rather  beyond  their  Ui-- 
rildiclion,  they  had  fubmitted  their  determination  to 
a  court  of  proprietors,  who  relcindcd  the  refolution  of 
the  direftors  ;  and  after  this  the  whole  affair  came  to 
be  laid  before  tlie  houfe  of  commons.  In  the  mean 
time  every  thhig  was  anarchy  aHd  confufion  in  the 
Eaft,  owing  to  this  unfettled  conduct  with  regard  to 
the  governor  ;  as  the  whole  continent  had  been  made 
acqkiainted  with  the  refolution  of  the  houfe  for  recal- 
ling him,  while  that  of  the  proprietors  for  continuing 
him  in  his  office  was  kept  a  fi>cret.  The  proprietors - 
had  alio  been  guilty  of  another  contradittiou  in  thi» 
refpeft,  as  tliey  had  voted  their  thanks  to  Mr  Hail- 
ings for  his  canduc\  in  India.  Hence  Mr  Fox  was 
led  to  comment  on  the  nature  of  the  company's  con- 
nexions with  their  fervants  abroad,  as  well  as  on  the 
ehnracter  of  the  company  themfelves.  Among  the 
former,  he  faid,  there  were  a  few,  who,  being  pro- 
piietors  themfelves,  endeavoured  to  promote  the  trade 
of  the  couYpany,  and  increafe  its  revenues.  The  viewo 
of  the  rell  were  otherwife  directed  ;  and  from  the  dif- 
ference in  fpeculation  between  the  two  parties,  the 
former  were  inclined  to  fupport  that  governor  who 
enabled  them  to  make  large  dividends  ;  and  who,  for 
that  realon,  after  having  peculated  for  his  own  advan- 
tage, was  obliged  to  do  the  fame  for  the  benefit  of 
the  proprietors.  The  latter,  therefore,  could  not  bet- 
ter gratify  their  wifhes,  than  by  fupporting  a  governor 
who  had  in  his  power  fo  many  opportunities  of  pro- 
aiding  for  his  friends. 

2.  The  next  charge  was  againft  the  fer^-ants  of  the 
company,  whom  he  accufcd  of  a  regular  and  fyilema- 
tic  difobedience  to  the  orders  of  the  proprietors.— 
The  fupreme  conncil  of  Bengal,  he  faid,  had  refolved, 
in  oppofition  to  Mr  Haflings,  to  feed  two  gentlemen, 
Mr  Fowke  and  Mr  Brillow,  the  one  to  refide  with 
the  nabob  of  Oude,  the  other  at  Benares.  Mr  Hail- 
ings, however,  rcfufed  to  fend  them  ;  the  directors 
tranfmitted  the  moll  pofitive  orders  to  carry  the  vote 
of  tlie  fupreme  council  into  execution  ;  but  ilill  Mr 
Haftings  dilobeyed  ;  alleging  in  his  defence,  that  he 
could  not  employ  perfons  in  whom  he  had. no  confi- 
dence. Afterwards,  however,  Mr  Haftings  feemtd  to 
contradidl  himfelf  in  a  very  curious  manner.  He 
granted  Mr  Fowke  a  contraft,  with  a  commiflion  of 
15  per  cent.  ;  which,  he  obfer\ed,  was  a  great  fum, 
and  might, operate  as  a  temptation  to  prolong  the  war, 

"  But 


x: 


Sompany.  «But  (added  be)  the  entire  confidence  I  have  in  the     vehemently  contefted  by  the  fccretary,  who  faid  lie  Compia>vc, 
*° — ''* — ^'integrity  and  honour  of  Mr  Fowke,  anioiuits  to  a  full     could  bring  objections  to  the  ftatemeiit  of  the  uircc  ''' 


and  perfedl  fecnrity  oh  tliat  head." 

To  this  Mr  Fox  added  lome  other  ia.1a.iccs  of  a 
fimilar  kind  ;  but  though  he  fiipported  thele  and  the 
projoClcd  bill  with  all  th.e  argument  aiid  eloquence  for 
which  he  is  fo  remarkable,  he  found  it  impofii'ole  to 
make  his  fcheme  agreeable  to  the  n\aiority  of  the 
houfe.  The  ilrongcft  opponent  was  Mr  \Villijm  Pitf, 
who  irififted  chiefly  on  the  two  following  topics,  i.  Its 
infringement,  or  rather  annihilation  of  the  company's 
charter  ;  and,  2.  The  new  and  unconfiitutiorial  in- 
-fluence  it  tended  to  create.-=-He  owntd  indeed,  that 
India  ftood  in  need  of  a  reform,  but  not  fuch  a  one 
as  broke  through  evei-y  principle  of  jullice  and  reafon. 
The  charter  of  the  company  was  a  fair  purchafe  from 
the  public,  and  an  equal  compsd  for  reciprocal  advan- 
tages between  the  proprietors  and  the  nation  at  large  ; 
but  if  it  was  infringed  in  the  manner  propofed  by  the 
bill,  what  fecurity  could  other  tfading  companies  have 
that  they  fltould  not  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner  ? 
nay,  what  fecurity  could  there  be  for  Magna  Charta 
ilfelf  ?  The  bill,  he  faid,  amounted  to  a  confifcation 
of  property.  It  had  been  fuggeiled,  indeed,  that  it 
was  not  a  bill  of  disfranchifenient,  becaufe  it  did  not 


tors  to  the  amount  of  more  than  1 2,ooo,oool.  fttr- 
linii'.  He  then  entered  into  a  partjciJar  difcufTion  of 
the  articles  Hated  in  the"  directors  account,  and  made 
good  his  ailertion.  Objections  to  this  method  of  cal- 
culation, however,  were  made  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
pany ;  fo  that  nothing  could  certainly  appear  to  the 
public  but  that  the  company  were  at  that  time  much 
dllbeffed,  and  would  tail  entirely  unlefs  powerfully 
fupported  by  goverinr.ent. 

Mr  Fox  now  proceeded  to  a  particular  refutation 
of  the  arguments  brought  againll  the  bill  ;  in  which; 
i;ideed  he  difplayed  an  aftouifliiiig  force  of  argument 
and  acutenefs  of  reafoning.  The  objedlion  drawn 
from  the  validity  of  the  company's  charter,  he  fef 
afide,  by  fliowing  that  the  company  had  abufed  their 
power,  and  that  it  was  therefore  iieceffliry  to  take  it 
from  them.  This  he  faid  always  had  been  the  cafe, 
and  mult  be  the  cafe  m  a  free  nation  ;  and  he  brought 
the  example  of  James  II.  who,  on  account  of  the 
abufc  of  his  power,  had  been  deprived  of  it  by  the  na- 
tion at  large.  The  cafe  was  the  fame  with  the  com- 
pany. They  had  made  a  bad  ufe  of  their  power,  and 
therefore  the   nation   at  large   ought   to  deprive  them 


take  front  the   proprietors  their  right  to  an  exclufive      of  it.      It  had  been  objeC"ted  by  the   country  gentle. 


trade  ;  but  this  was  not  the  only  franchife  of  the  pro 
prietors.  A  frceliold  might  have  a  franchife, annexed 
to  it,  the  latter  of  which  might  be  taken,  away,  and 
yet  tlie  property  of  the  former  remain  ;  in  which  cafe 
it  could  not  be  deiiitd  that  the  freeholders  would  have 
great  caufe  to  complain,  "Xhe  cafe  was  exaiftly  pa- 
rallel with  the  India  Hock,  Perfons  poffeffcd  of  this 
to  a  certain  amount,  were  entitled  to  a  vote  upon.every 
important  qucllion  of  the  company's  affairs  ;  and  on 
this  account  the  purchafe-money  was  more  cqnhder- 
able.      But,  by  the  bill  in  queftion,  this  privilege  was 


men,  that  the  bill  augmented  the  influence  of  the  crown 
too  much  ;  and  by  Mr  Dundas,  that  it  reduced  it  to 
nothing.  Both  thele  objections,  he  faid,  were  overturn- 
ed by  the  ciicumllance  of  making  the  commiflioners 
hold  iheir  office  only  during  good  behaviour.  Thus, 
when  coiifcious  that  they  were  liable  to  puuifliment  if 
guilty,  but  fecure  in  cafe  they  faithfully  dlfcharged 
their  truft,  they  would  be  liable  to  no  feduction,  but 
would  execute  their  fun&ions  with  gloiy  to,  them- 
felves,  and  for  the  common  good  of  their  country  and 
of  mankind.      He   then   diew  a   comparilon   bctwijit 


to  be  taken  away  ;  which  plainly  amounted  to  a  dlf-     his  own  bill  and   that  of  Mr  Dundas's  already  men- 
franchifement.  tioned.      The  bill  of  the  latter,  he  faid,  had  created 

The  great  objc£tion  to  this  bill,  however,  fecmed  to     a  defpotlc  authority  in  one  man  over  fome  millions  of 


T^e  a  fufpicion  that  it  was  a  fchcine  of  Mr  Fox  to  gra- 
tify his  own  perfonal  ambition  as  a  miniller,  .he  being, 
at  that  time  fecretary  of  (tate.  On  this  account,  he 
"was  deferted  even  by  the  patriotic  members,  who,  up- 
on former  occafions,  had  fo  ftrenuoufly  fupported  his 
caufe. — Mr  Dundas  accufed  him  of  attempting  to 
create  a  fourth  eftate  in  the  kingdom,  the  power  and 
influence  of  whicli  might  overturn  the  crown  and  fub^ 
vert  the  conRitution  of  Britain.  A  petition  was  pre- 
fented  from  the  proprietors,  and  another  from  the  di» 
redtors  of  the  company,  reprefenting  the  bill  as  fub- 
veifive   of  their  cliarter,    and  confifcating  their   pro 


his  fellow-creatures  ;  not  Indeed  in  England,  where  the 
remedy  agamll  opprtfiion  was  always  at  hand  ;  but  in 
the  Eail  Indies,  where  violence,  fraiid,  and  mifchief, 
everywhere  prevailed.  Thus  the  bill  propofed  by  Mr 
Dundas  afforded  the  moft  extenfive  latitude  for  mal- 
verfatioii,  while  his  own  guarded  againll  it  with  every 
pofTible  care  ;  as .  was  initance4  in  its  confiding  in  no 
integrity  ;  trufting  in  no  character ;  and  annexing  re- 
fpoiifibihty  not  only  to  every  aiftion,.  but  even  to  the 
inaSion  of  the  powers  it  created.     ,        ,  , 

After  having  expatiated  for  a  confider^able  time,  the 
fecretary  was  leconded  by  Mr  Burke,  whofe  force  of 


perty,  without  eitjicr  charge  of  dehiiquency,  trial,  or  oratory    was    chiefly  -direcied,    as    indeed    it    ufually 

conv:aion.     .They  prayed,  tliereforr,  that  the  aCts  of  was    when   fpeakiiig    of    India    affairs,   on   the  mon- 

deliiiquency  prcfumed  agaiiiH  them  might  be  Itated  in  ftrous  abufe  of  the  company's  power  in  that  quarter, 

writing,  and  a  rcafonablc  time  allowed  them  to  deliver  He  affirmed  that  there  was  not  in  India  a  fiiigie  prince, 

in  their  anfwer ;  and   that   they  might   be   heard  by,  11.4te,  or  potentate,  with  whom  the  company  had  come 

counfel   againll   the   bill        ''           '      ""                     '  " 


About  the  fame 


time  the  into  conta^,  whom  they  had  not  fold  ;  tliat  there  was 
dirc6tov3  gave  in  a  ftate  of  the  company's  affairs,  dif-  not  a  fi.igle  treaty  they  had  ever  made  which  they  had 
fering   in   t^ie  moft  extraordinar.y   manner  fi;om 


'that, 
given  by  Mr  Fox;'  In  this  they  reprefented  the  credi- 
tor fide  of  the  account  as  amouutlng  to  14,31 1,l'j3l., 
and  they  brought  themfelyes  in  debtors  to  the  amount 
of  io,342,6i,(2l.  ;  fo  tliat  of  confequeuce  tliere  was  a 


not  broken  ;  and  that  there  was  npt_a  fiuglc  prince  or 
Hate  that  had  ever  put  any  confidence  in  the  company 
who  liad  not  beeo  ruined.  With  regard  to  tlie  fiifl 
article,  Mr  Burke  inftanced  the  fale  of  the  Great  Mo- 
gul himfelf ;  of  the  Rulullas  ;  the  nabob  of  Bengal;  the 


4jalauc«i,,iu    their    favour  of  3,968,48x1,     Tins    was     polygars  of  the  Mabfatta  empire }.  Ra^pb^h  the  pre- 

■■'-'""'■''■    "''■      ■  '■   tends* 
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fi    Company,  tender  to  that  empire  ;  and  the  fubah  of  D;can. — The 
■"""^  iccot.d  article  was  proved  by  a  review  of  the  tranfac- 

tions  from  t!ic  bei^iniiig  to  the  end  of  the  Maliratta 
war.  With  regard  to  the  third,  viz.  the  ruin  ot  inch 
princes  as  put  any  confidence  in  the  company  or  their 
fervants,  he  dcfued  them  to  Ibok  into  the  hiilory  and 
lituation  of  the  nabob  of  Oude.  In  the  year  17 to,  this 
country  had  been  vifited  by  a  famine ;  a  calamity  which 
had  been  ItKOwn  to  relax  the  feverity  even  of  the  moft 
rigorous  goveniment  :  yet  in  this  fituation  the  prefi- 
dent  ot  Bengal  had  put  an  abfolute  negative  upon  the 
rcprefcntation  of  the  prince;  adding,  that  perhaps  ex- 
pedients miglit  be  found  for  affording  him  a  gradual  re- 
lief; but  their  cfftfCis  muft  be  dillant.  This  diftaiit  re- 
lief, however,  never  arrived,  and  the  country  was 
ruined. 

Our  limits  will  not  allow  a  particular  detail  of  the 
charges  againil  the  company  on  the  one  hand,  or  the 
defecccs  on  the  other.  In  general,  it  muft  appear,  that 
fuch  fevere  and  heav\'  charges  could  not  be  advanced 
without  fome  foundation,  though  perhaps  they  may 
have  b'.en  confiderably  exaggerated  by  the  orators  who 
brought  them.  The  picture  drawn  by  Mr  Burke  on 
this  occafion  indeed  was  (hocking.  "  The  Arabs, 
Tartars,  and  Perfians,  had  conquered  Indoftan  with 
vaft  effulion  of  blood;  while  the  conqueils'of  the  Eng- 
lilli  had  been  acquired  by  artifice  and  fraud,  rather  than 
by  open  force.  The  Afiatic  conquerors,  however,  had 
foon  abated  of  their  ferocity  ;  and  the  (hort  life  of  man 
had  been  lufiicient  to  repair  the  wafte  they  had  occa- 
fioned.  But  with  the  Englifli  the  cafe  had  been  en- 
tirely different.  Their  conquefts  weie  ftill  in  the  farae 
llate  they  had  been  20  years  ago.  Tliey  had  no  more 
fociety  with  the  people  than  if  they  ftill  refided  in  Eng- 
land; but,  with  the  view  of  making  fortunes,  roil- 
ed in  one  after  another,  wave  after  wave;  fo  that 
there  was  nothing  before  the  eyes  of  the  natives  but 
an  endlefs  prcfpecl  of  new  flights  of  birds  of  prey  and 
paifage,  with  appetites  continuiilly  renewing  for  a  food 
that  was  continually  wafting.  Every  rupee  gained  by 
an  Englilhman  in  India  was  for  ever  loil  to  that  coun- 
try. With  us  there  were  no-retributoiy  fiiperftitiors, 
by  which  a  foundation  of  charity  eompenfated,  for 
ages,  to  the  poor,  for  the  injuflice  and  rapine  of  a  day. 
With  us  no  pride  erecled  (lately  monuments,  which 
repaired  the  milchiefs  pride  had  occaConed,  and  adorn- 
ed a  country  out  of  its  own  fpoils.  England  had  eretl- 
ed  no  churches,  no  hofpitils,  no  palaces,  no  fclcols 
(the  trifling  foundation  at  Calcutta  excepted)?  Eng- 
land had  built  no  bridges,  made  no  high-roads,  cut  no 
navigations,  dug  no  rcicrvoir^.  Every  other  conque- 
ror of  ever}'  other  defcription  had  left  fome  monument 
either  of  fl;ale  or  beneiicence  behind  him;  but  were 
we  to  be  driven  out  of  India  this  day,  nothing  would 
remain  to  tell  that  it  h?.d  been  jcGeiTed,  during  the  in- 
glorious period  of  our  dominion,  by  any  thing  better 
than  the  oran-outan<r  or  the  tljer  I" 

All  th;s  eloquence,  hoxi'evtr,  was  at  prefent  entire- 
ly inefftctual,  and  the  bill  was  finally  rejecTed :  much 
tonfuCon  and  altercation  enfiud,  which  terminated  in 
a  change  of  njjniRry  and  diffolution  of  parlii'.ment.  On 
the  26th  of  May  1784  a  petition  from  the  company 
was  prcfented  to  the  houfe  of  commons,  praying  for 
iuch  relief  as  the  nature  of  their  affairs  might  fetm  to 
d«maiid.     This  was  foljuwed  on  the  24th  of  Juce  by 


a  LiU  tor  allowing  the  company  to  divide  four  per  cent.    Company:, 
tor  the  half  year,  concluding  with  midfummer  1-84.  '^~"V~-^ 
Tiiii  having  pafled,  after  fo.ne  debate,  a  new  bill  was 
propofed  by  Mr  Pitt  for  relieving  the  company  in  the 
mean   time,   and  regulating    their   afLiirs  in    time   to 
come.      A  bill  to  this  purpofe   iiad  been   brought  in 
during   the   laft  felTion  of  the  former   parliament   by 
the  lame  gentleman,   which  he  wifaed   to  bring  to  a 
comparifon    with   that   of  Mr  Fox,   of  which  an  ac- 
count has  already  licen   given.      In  this  bill   he  began 
with  laying  it   down   as  a  principle,   that  "  the  civil 
and  military  government  of  India,  or.  in  other  words, 
the  imperial   dominion    of  our  territories  in  the  Eaft, 
ought  to  be  placed  u:idcr  other  cortronl  than  that  of 
the  merchants  in  LeadenhaU  llreet;  and  this  controul 
could   be   no  other  than  the  expcutive  branch  of  the 
coi.Hitution.      The  commerce  of  the  compcny,   how- 
ever,  ought  to  be  left  as  free  from  reftriftions  as  pof-  - 
liblej   and,   lailiy,  capricious  efFcfts  from  the  govern- 
ment of   India   upon  the  conftitution  of  Britain  were 
to  be  carefully  avoided.     A  controul  in  the  executive 
branch  of  the  legiflature  overthe  governmeiit  of  India 
had   indeed   been    eilablilhed   by    the   regulation    bill 
of   1773;    ^"'   ^^^   former   interference   of   miuifters 
had   not   been    beneficial,    becaufe   it   had   not    been 
active  and   vigilant.      He   now    propofed,    therefore, 
that   a  board   fliould  be   inftituted   exprefsly   for  the 
purpofe.      Thi»   board  was  to   be   appointed  by  the 
king,  and   to  confill  of  the  fecretary  of  ftate   for  the 
home  department,  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
and  a  certain    number  of  the  privy  coikncil.      To  this 
board  the  difpatches  of  the  company  were  to  be  fub- 
mitted,   and  were  not   to  be   feut  to  India   until  thev 
were  counterfigned   by  them.'     To  prevent   queftions 
concerning   the   commercial   and  pohtical  concerns  o£ 
the  company,  it  was  propofed,  that  the  difpatches  up-  . 
on  the  former  fubjeft  (liould  be  fnbmitted  to  the  board; 
and  that,  in  cafe  of  any  difference,  an  appeal   (hould 
be  made  to  the  king  in  council.   Though  he  (Mr  Pitt) 
had  not  thought  proper  to  accept  of  the  propofal  of 
tlie    company   to    yield  the   appointment   of  foreign 
councils   to  the  crown,   he  was  neverthelefs  clearlv  of 
opinion,  that  the  commander  in  chief  ought  to  be  ap- 
pointed  by  the  kirg.      He  propofed  alfo   that    this 
commander   fliould  have  a  vote  in  council  next  to  the 
prefident;   that  the  king   fliould  be  empowered  to  be- 
llow the  revorfion  of  his  office ;   that  the  king  might 
recal   the   governor-gcneral,    the  prefidents,    and  anv 
members  of  their  councils.      He  yielded  the  appoint- 
ment of  all  officers,  with  the  fingle  exceptions  he  had 
Hated,  to  the  court  of  directors,  fubjecl,   however,  to 
the  approbation  of  the  king  ;   and  that,  in  cafe  of  a 
negative,    the   direftors   fliould  proceed   to   a  fecond 
choice,  and  fo  on.      He  deprived  the  court  of  proprie- 
tors of  their   privilege  of  rcfcinding  or  altering  the 
proceedings   of  the  court  of  direftors  :  and  with  re- 
fpe£l  to  the  foreign  government,   lie  was   of  opinion, 
that  tiieir  autliority  fliould  comprile  in  it  a  confider- 
able  difcrttion,  aeeonipanied  with  the  reftraint  of  re- 
fponfibihty.      He  propofed,  that  there  fliould  be  a  rc- 
vifion   of  the   ellablifliments  in  India  with  a  view  to 
retrenchments;   that    appointments  fliould  take  place 
by  gradation ;   and  that  a  new  and  fummary  tribunal 
fliould  be  eredled  for  t'le  trial  of  offences  committed 
in  that  country.     With  regard  to  the  zemindaries, 

tliou^,h 
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<ior^1iy.  thougL  he  could  not  help  paying  a  compliment  to  Mr 
Fox,  ou  his  intention  of  reftoring  them  to  their  proper 
owners,  he  yet  thought  that  a  general  and  indifcri- 
minate  reftitiition  was  as  bad  as  an  indifcriminate 
-coniifcslion.  He  therefore  propofed,  that  an  inqui- 
ry fhould  be  inftituted  for  the  purpofe  of  reftoring 
fuch  as  had  been  irregularly  and  unjuftly  deprived, 
and  that  they  fhould  in  time  to  coine  be  fecured 
againft  violence. 

In  the  bill  of  1784  few  alterations  were  made  ;  and 
thefe  iinifonnly  tended  to  enlarge  the  powers  of  the 
board  of  controul.  They  were  permitted,  in  cafes  of 
emergency,  to  concert  original  meafures,  as  well  asto 
revife,  correft,  and  alter  thofe  of  the  directors.  In 
matters  relative  to  peace  or  war,  where  fecrecy  was  a 
■principal  objeft,  they  were  allowed  to  fend  their  orders 
diredlly  to  India,  without  any  communication  with  the 
directors;  to  the  commander  in  chief  without  any 
Communication  with  the  prefidencle§;  and  the  number 
of  perfons"conftituting  thedifferent  councils  of  Bengal, 
Foit  St  George,  and  Bombay,  was  determined. — The 
governor-general  and  council  of  Bengal  were  to  have 
an  abfolute  power  to  iffue  orders  to  the  inferior 
prefidencies,  in  fuch  cafes  as  did  not  interfere  with  the 
directions  already  received  from  Britain;  adding  a 
power  of  fufpenfion  in  cafe  of  difobcdicnce.  The  fu- 
_prcme  council  wet«  forbidden, 'uillefs  any  of  theindian 
"princes  fhould  have  fii-ft  commenced  or  meditated  hof- 
-tilities,  to  enter  upon  war,  or  form  anoffenfive  treaty, 
without  orders  from  home.  The  inferior  c^'uncils  were 
forbidden  in  all  cafes  to  form  alliances;  and  in  cafes  of 
^urgency,  were  commanded  to  infert  d  provifional  claufe, 
rendering  the  permanency  of  the  alliance  dependent  -on 
■the  confirmation  of  the  governor-gene-ral. 

Varioas  falutary  reguhitioiis  were  propofed  concern- 
ing the  behaviour  of  the  company's  fdrvants,  againft 
"vhora  fo  great  complaints  had  been  made.  Inquiry 
was  ordered  to  be  made  by  the  difTerent  prefidencies 
into  the  expulfions  that  might  have  been  rr.ade  of  any 
of  the  hereditary  farmers,  nnd  of  the  opprefilve  rents 
and  contributions  that  might  have  been  extorted  from 
•them  ;  and  meafures  were  direitcd  tolie  taken  forthsir 
relief  and  future  tranquillity.  A  Cmilar  examination 
-was  ordered  into  the  diflVteiit  eilabliihments  in  the 
Indian  fcttlementS4  a  report  of  which  was  to  be  laid 
annually  before  parliament.  The  company  were  pro- 
hibited from  fending  out  a  greater  number  of  cadets  or 
■writers  than  what  were  abfolutcly  neccfTary ;  and  it  was 
likewifo  provided,  that  the  age  of  fuch  as  were  lent 
out,  ihoiild  not  be  lefs  than  i  ^,  nor  more  than  22  years. 
It  was  likewife  provided,  that  promotions  fhould  be 
made  in  the  order  of  feniority,  unlofs  in  extraordinary 
cafes;  for  which  the  preiidencies  fhould  make  them- 
lelves  fpecifically  rcfpoiWible.  Crimes  committed  by 
Englifli  fubjetts  in  any  part  of  India,  were  made  amen- 
liable  to  every  Britifh  court  of  juflice,  in  thcfnmc  man- 
ner as  if  they  had  been  committed  in  Britain.  Pre- 
feiits,  uiJefs  fucli  as  wer<r  abiolutelyceremonial,  or  given 
to  a  couniclior  at  law,  a  phyfician,  a  furgi-on,  or  a 
chaplain,  were  abfolutcly  prohibiti-d,  under  the  penalty 
of  confifcation  of  the  prcfent,  and  an  additional  tine  at 
the  difcretion  of  the  court.  Difobedience  of  orders, 
■unlcfs  abfolutcly  neceflar)-,  and  pecuniary  tranf.iftions 
prejudicial  to  the  iiitercfls  of  the  company,  were  de- 
<;lared  to  be  high  crimes  and  raifdcmcanors.   Tlie  com- 
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pany  were  forLidden  to  interfere  in  favour  of  any  per-  Company, 
fon  legally  convicted  of  any  of  the  above  crimes,  or  to  *—>——' 
employ  him  in  their  lervice  for  ever.  1  be  governors 
of  the  different  prefidcncies  were  alfo  permitted  to  im- 
prifon  any  perfon  fufpcfted  of  illicit  correfpondence, 
and  were  ordered  to  lend  them  to  England  wHth  all 
convenient  fpeed.  Every  perfon  ferving,  or  who  fhould 
hereafter  ferve  in  India,  w  as  alfo  required,  on  his  return 
to  England,  to  give  an  exact  account,  «pon  oath,  to 
the  court  of  exchequer,  of  his  property,  within  two 
months  after  his  an'ivsl;  one  copy  of  which  was  to  be 
kept  in  the  court  of  exchequer,  and  the  other  at  the 
India-houfe.  The  board  of  controul,  the  court  of  di- 
reAors,  or  any  three  of  the  proprietors  whofe  flock 
fhould  amount  together  to  icool.  were  allowed  to 
move  the  court  of  exchequer  to  examine  the  validity 
of  the  account.  In  cafe  of  an  apparently  well-founded 
accufation,  the  court  of  excheq\ier  were  allowed  to  ex- 
amine the  party  upon  oath,  and  even  to  imprifon  him 
until  the  interrogatories  propofed  to  him  ihonld  be  an- 
fwcred.  The  whole  property  of  a  perlon  who  fhould 
neglect  to  gire  in  iQch  an  account  within  the  time  li- 
mited, or  who  fhould  have  been  guilty  of  a  mifrepre- 
fcntation  in  that  account  to  the  amount  of  200cl.  fter- 
ling,  was  ordered  to  be  conhfcated ;  ten  per  cent,  to 
be  paid  {o  the  accufer,  and  the  remainder  to  be  equally 
divided  between  the  public  and  the  company.  Every 
perfon  who  had  once  been  employed  in  Indsa,  but  had 
afterwards  refided  in  Euiope  for  five  years,  unlefs 
fuch  refidence  fiad  been  exprcf»lv  on  account  of  hi« 
health,  was  declared  incapable  of  ever  being  fent  out 
to  India  again. 

As  a  farriier  curb  on  the  company's  fervants,  the 
attorney-general  or  court  of  directors  was  authorized 
to  file  an  information  in  the  court  of  king's  bench  a* 
giiinft  any  perfon  for  crimes  committed  io  India.  That 
court  was  empowered  alfo  to  imprifon  or  admit  the 
ac-cufed  to  bail  immediately.  It  was  then  ordered, 
that  within  30  days  a  certain  number  of  peers  ftould 
be  chofeu  by  the  houfe  of  lords,  and  of  the  members 
of  the  houft  of  commons  by  that  houfe,  to  conftitute 
a  court  for  the  trial  of  fthe  accufed.  The  court  was 
finally  to  confifl  of  three  judges  appointed  by  the 
crown,  four  peers,  and  fix  members  of  the  houfe  of 
commons;  and  the  accufed  had  a  rigUt  to  a  peremp- 
tory challenge.  From  this  court  there  was  no  appeal; 
and  it  was  empowered  to  adjudge  the  partv  incapable 
of  ever  ferving  the  company;  to  punifli  by  fine  or  im- 
prifonment;  and  in  order  to  proportion  the  fine  to 
the  property  of  the  convict,  the  court  of  exchequer 
might  at  the  requifition  of  the  attorney-general,  or  of 
the  company,  examine  him  upon  oath  conceniing  the 
fum  he  was  worth,  A  refnf'al  to  anfwcr  was  to  b« 
punifhed  with  confilcation  of  property,  and  imprifon. 
ment  during  pleafure. 

With  regard  to  the  treatment  of  delinquents  in  In- 
dia, Mr  Pitt  oLfervcd,  that  at  that  time  we  hnd  it  not 
in  our  power  to  punifh  them.  Either  a  new  procefs 
muft  therefore  be  inftituted,  or  offences,  equally  fhock- 
ing  to  humanity,  and  contrary  to  every  principle  of 
religion  and  jnftice,  muft  be  permitted  to  continue  un- 
checked. Everj'  perfon  therefore  who  went  hereafter, 
would  know  the  predicament  in  which  he  flood ;  and 
would  underfland,  that  by  fo  doing  he  agreed  to  give 
up  fonic  of  the  moll  valuable  privileges  of  an  Englifli- 

man : 
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Company,  man  :   yet  in   tlils   he  would  do  no  more  than  a  very 
-*— V        '  numerous  and  honourable  body  of  men,   the  military, 
did  daily,  without  the  leaf!  helitation,  or  the  fmallcil 
impeachment  of  their  cliarafter. 

This  bill,  fo  tl-emendous  in  its  appearance  to  the 
company's  fervants,  was  vehemently  oppofed  by  the 
minority.  Mr  Francis  obferved,  that  it  went  upon 
two  principles,  viz.  the  abufe  of  power  abroad,  and 
the  want  of  it  at  home.  To  remedy  thefe,  Mr  Pitt 
had  propofed  to  augment  the  power  abroad,  and  to 
dimiailh  that  at  home.  He  condemned  tiie  unlimited 
power  of  the  commifTioners,  and  even  pretended  to 
fnppofe  that  there  muil  have  been  fome  miftake  in  the 
ftruCture  of  the  claufe  ;  it  being  impoffible  to  think 
that  it  was  intended  to  fet  afide  the  direftors  at  home 
and  the  government  abroad,  in  order  to  throw  the 
whole  power  into  the  hands  of  a  military  comman.ler. 
Though  he  approved  of  the  claufe  by  which  fchemes 
of  conqueft  and  extenfion  of  territory  were  condemned, 
he  remarked,  that  it  was  effentially  defective  in  other 
refpeCts  ;  as  alluding  to  fafts  and  offences  which  were 
not  defcribed,  and  to  criminals  whom,  fo  far  from  pu- 
iiifhing,  it  did  not  venture  to  defcribe.  With  refpeft 
to  the  affair  of  prefents,  he  confeffed  that  his  opinion 
was  rather  fingular.  He  was  for  an  unlimited  pro- 
hibition to  men  in  high  ftations  ;  but  in  the  ordinary 
tranfaftions  of  builnefs,  he  was  of  opinion  that  they 
were  ufeful,  without  giving  room  for  any  juft  appre* 
,  henfions.  The  government  of  India,  as  it  was  now 
conftituted,  was  a  government  of  favour,  and  not  of 
iui\ice  ;  and  nothing  would  be  done  for  the  natives 
unlefs  the  perfons  who  forward  their  affairs  were 
gratified.  In  the  mean  time,  however,  the  exception 
in  favour  of  prefents  of  ceremony  was  founded  upon 
ideas  which  he  knew  to  be  fallacious,  and  was  even 
calculated  to  render  the  prohibition  itfelf  ulelefs  and 
ineffeftual.  For  the  purpofe  of  receiving  profents  of 
ceremony,  all  occafions  would  be  fufficiently  folemn. 
He  warmly  cenfured  alfo  the  power  of  imprifonment 
given  to  the  refpeitive  prefidencies,  and  he  condemned 
the  inftitution  of  the  new  court  of  judicature  as  unne- 
ceffary,  aibitrary,  and  dangerous. 

By  Mr  Fox  the  bill  was  fo  highly  difapproved  of, 
that  he  objected  to  the  houfe  going  into  a  committee 
upon  it.  He  endeavoured  to  Ihow,  that  inftead  of 
diminifliing,  it  was  calculatedto  increafe  the  calamities 
of  the  Eaft;  and  inftead  of  reforming,  to  perpetuate 
the  abufes  fo  much  complained  of.  The  board  of 
controul,  Hte  faid,  provided  for  a  weak  government  at 
home  by  a  divifion  of  povier;  and  if  there  were  a  re- 
ceipt or  a  noftrum  for  making  a  weak  government,  it 
was  by  giving  the  power  of  contriving  meafures  to  one, 
and  the  nomination  of  the  perfons  who  were  to  execute 
them  to  another.  The  negative  given  to  the  com- 
niifiioners  operated  as  a  complete  annihilation  of  the 
company,  and  the  chartered  rights  fo  much  vaunted  of. 
The  bill  was  a  fchcme  of  dark  and  delufive  art,  and 
took  away  the  rights  of  the  company  by  (low  and  gra- 
dual fap.  The  lirft  ftep  was  originally  to  contrive 
ineafures  without  the  knowledge  of  the  company;  and 
I  the  next,   to  convey  orders  fecrctly  to  India,   at  the 

very  time  perhaps  that  the  conimiiiioners  were  openly 
giving  countenance  to  orders  of  a  quite  different  ten- 
dency fent  from  the  direftors.  With  regard  to  the 
new  tribunal,  he  confidcred  it  83  in  trvth  a  fcreen  for 
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delinquents  ;  fince  no  man  was  to  be  tried  but  on  the  Company, 
accufation  of  the  company  or  of  the  attorncy-gcijeral  ;  """"^ 
in  which  cafe  he  had  only  to  conciliate  government  in 
order  to  remain  in  perfect  fecurity. 

The  oppofition  of  Mr  Fox's  party  againft  this  bill 
proved  as  fruitlefs  as  their  efforts  had  been  in  favour 
of  the  other.  The  honfe  divided  on  the  fpeaker's 
leaving  the  chair  ;  when  the  motion  was  carried  by  a 
majority  of  2  (  ^.  Still,  however,  all  parts  of  the  bill 
were  warmly  debated.  In  the  courfe  of  converfation 
upon  this  fubjeot,  Mr  Dcrapller  expreffed  a  wi{h  that 
the  king  could  be  requeftcd  to  fend  over  one  of  his 
fons  to  become  fovereign  of  that  country.  We  might 
then  enter  into  a  federal  union,  and  enjoy  all  the  bene- 
fits that  could  be  derived  from  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Eaft  by  Europeans,  viz.  thofe  of  commerce.  The 
claufes  relative  to  the  native  princes  and  hereditary 
farmers  were  all  withdrawn  at  the  motion  of  Mr  Dun- 
das  j  and  under  the  head  of  prefents,  the  exception  in 
favour  of  thofe  of  ceremony  was  withdrawn.  That 
claufe,  which  infifted  on  all  perfons  returning  friim 
India  to  give  an  account  of  the  value  of  their  eftates 
upon  oath,  was  feverely  cenfured  by  Mr  Dempfter 
and  Mr  Eden  ;  and  after  fome  debate  was  entirely 
withdrawn,  as  was  alfo  the  idea  of  making  the  per- 
fon  take  the  oath  when  required  by  the  board  of  con- 
troul. Mr  Pitt  then  propofed,  that  perfons  who  had 
paffed  five  years  in  India,  and  accumulated  no  more 
than  5000I.  for  that  time,  or  double  that  fum  for  the 
next  five  years,  fliould  be  exempted  from  all  profecu- 
tion  on  the  fcore  of  their  fortunes.  But  on  a  fug- 
geftion  by  Mr  Atkinfon,  that,  in  cafe  of  ficknefs,  it 
might  not  be  pratticable  for  a  perfon  arriving  from 
India  to  give  in  an  account  upon  oath  in  the  fpace  of 
two  months;  on  which  fuggeftion  a  power  was  grant- 
ed to  the  court  of  exchequer  for  extending  the  term 
from  time  to  time  as  they  ftlould  think  proper.  It 
had  been  the  original  idea  of  the  chancellor,  that  this 
jurifdiftion  fhould  take  place  in  twelve  months;  and 
it  had  been  objefted,  that  thus  perfons  would  be  de- 
prived of  the  trial  by  jurj',  without  time  being  granted 
them  to  choofe  whether  they  would  fubmit  to  the  con- 
dition. Mr  Pitt  now  moved,  that  no  account  upon 
oath  ftiould  be  required  of  any  perfon  who  fhould  ar- 
rive from  India  before  the  firil  of  January  1787.  This 
amendment  was  likewife  cenfured  by  oppofition,  as 
holding  out  an  indemnity  to  peculators,  and  a  warning 
for  them  to  return  within  the  affigned  period.  It 
was  remarked  by  Mr  Sheridan,  that  by  the  bill  before 
the  houfe,  a  perfon  who  took  the  oath  woidd  be  liable 
all  his  lifetime  to  a  profecution  for  pcrjuiy.  He  could 
therefore  make  no  fettlement  of  his  fortune  ;  he  could 
not  fell  or  mortgage  his  cftate,  as  nobody  would  have 
any  thing  to  do  with  a  property  which  was  ftill  liable 
to  coiitcft  and  forfeiture.  This  reprcfentation  produ- 
ced another  amendment,  limiting  the  commencement 
of  a  profecution  to  the  period  of  three  years.  The 
clauf.-  prohibiting  the  return  of  any  perfon  to  India  un- 
der certain  conditions,  was  alfo  mitigated  by  two  a> 
mendinents  from  the  chancellor;  one  of  them  exempt- 
ing the  officers  of  the  king  from  its  operation;  and  the 
other  permitting  the  rcftoration  of  any  perfon  with 
the  confent  of  the  direftorj,  and  three-fourths  of  the 
court  of  proprietors. 

With  thefe  amendments  the  bill  finally  paffed  the 
Y  y  houfe 
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sfwiioTny,  houft  of  commons  on  the  28tli  of  Julj'.  On  being 
'  '^  '  carriod  up  to  the  houfe  of  lords,  it  met  with  a  very  vi- 
gorous oppoiition  J  the  principal  Ipeakers  againll  it 
hciwr  Lord  Stonnont  and  tiie  earl  of  Carhfle.  The 
fdnoer  animadverted  upon  the  principle  of  leniority 
tilabliihed  by  it  ;  which  he  fsid  was  particularly  iU- 
fuited  to  the  critical  poilure  of  affairs  and  oar  prefeiit 
fituation  in  India  ;  and  he  aflerted,  that  had  Inch  a 
claufe  been  in  effi.6t  at  the  time  that  Lurd  Clive  firtt 
entered  into  the  company's  fervice,  there  would  not 
have  been  an  inch  of  the  territorial  poflelTlo.TS  at 
prcfent  belonging  to  this  country.  It  would  damp 
the  ardour  of  emulation,  check  the  nfing  fpirit  ol 
the  youth  no«.v  in  Afia,  and  that  at  a  time  when  the 
iTioft  extraordinary  talents  wore  neceflary  to  raife  us 
from  o;i."  inauipicious  and  ruined  condition.  He  ob- 
iefted  alfo  to  the  power  of  recal  in  the  board  of  can- 
troul  ;  which,  he  faid,  was  by  no  means  a  fufficient 
check  upon  the  company's  fervants  in  India.  The 
diftance  of  time  and  place,  he  faid,  were  fo  great, 
that  a  recal  from  India  could  not  have  the  leaft  effed . 
But  thefe  rcmonl^rances  had  vei-y  little  weight  with 
the  houfe  :  the  bill  being  finally  paiTed  on  ttie  9th  of 
Augull. 

Some  years  after  this,  however,  a  declaratory  law  was 
found  neceffavy,  in  co&fequence  of  a  controverfy  w  hich 
had  arifen  between  the  board  of  controul  and  the  com- 
jvdoy.  It  had  been  rcfolved,  in  the  month  of  Oftober 
',787,  when  his  majelty  had  reafon  to  be  alarmed, 
and  to  look  with  more  than  common  anxiety  to  the 
r^'ffty  and  prefervation  of  every  part  of  the  B-ritilh 
dominions,  to  fend  out  four  additional  regiments  for 
the  better  protection  of  our  Indian  poilefllons  j  nor 
was  the  delign  taken  up  as  a  temporary,  but  with  a 
view  to  a  permanent,  eftabliftmciit  of  his  majeily's 
troops  in  India.  At  that  time,  no  unwiUingnefs  to 
receive  t)ie  reigments  on  board  the  company's  (hip?, 
and  provide  for  their  fupport  in  India,  had  been  inti- 
mated by  the  court  of  dire>itors  ;  but,  on  the  con- 
traiT,  the  meafure  had  been  confidered  as  a  wile  one, 
and  the  fuggetlion  of  it  had  given  univt-rfal  falisfac- 
tjnn.  Since,  however,  tiie  threatening  Worm  had  been 
•  difperlV,!,  far  diilerent  fentimenls  prevailed.  Some  of 
the  directors,  at  lealt,  were  of  opinion,  that  unlefs 
t!iev  made  a  requifition  to  government  for  further  mi- 
litary aliitlance,  they  had  it  in  their  option  to  bear,  or 
to  refute  to  bear,  the  expence  of  any  additional  regi- 
ments of  his  majeity's  army  which  might  be  fent  to 
India  ;  and  this  opinion  feemcd  to  be,  in  a  great  mea- 
fure, grounded  on  the  aft  of  1781,  by  which  the  Eaft 
India  Company  were  bound  to  pay  for  loch  of  his  ma- 
jelly's  troops  as  had,  by  their  requifition,  been  fent  to 
India.  This  idea  had  been  much  agitated  without 
doors,  and  the  direftors  had  thought  proper  to  confult 
different  counfel  of  eminence  on  the  fubjeft. 

In  this  bufincfe  two  qiieftions  naturally arofe: — Firft, 
Whether  tliC  king  had  a  right  to  fend  his  troops  to 
any  part  of  his  dominions  ?  and,  fecondly.  If  he  fent 
them  to  India,  wlio  ought  to  defray  the  expence  ? 
That  his  majefty  had  an  undoubted  right,  by  his  royal 
prerogative,  to  dire«5l  the  dillribution  of  his  array,  no 
one  could,  with  any  colour  of  reaton,  dilpute.  The  on- 
ly point,  therefore,  which  offered  itfelf  for  difcuffion 
was,  whether,  if  his  mijcfty,  by  virtue  of  his  preroga- 
■»!«^,  thought  proper  to  fend  four  additioniJ.  regiments 


to  India,  the  expence  offending  them,  and  th^ir  fup-  Company. 

port,  ought  to  be  provided  tor  out  of  the  revenues  of  "v — ~' 

India,  which  they  protected  ?  It  was  certainly  the 
opinion  of  mmifters,  that  by  thea.t  ef  1  784,  the  autho- 
rity H;id  power  of  the  court  of  directors,  touching  the 
mihtary  and  pLjlllical  concerns  of  India,  and  alfo  the 
collection,  management,  and  applicalioji  of  the  revenues 
of  tiie  territorial  pofT-fiions,  was  transferred  to  the 
board  of  controul,  which  might  direct  the  appropria- 
tion of  thefe  revenues  in  tlie  manner  that  to  theiu 
(hojld  appear  to  he  mjft  for  the  public  advantage  ; 
but  as  doubts  had  beeH  entertained  by  others,  atid  tne 
opinions  of  counfel,  confirming  thofe  doubts,  had  been 
taken,  all  of  which  had  go  le  abroad  into  the  world, 
it  was  confidered  as  a  neceffiry  meafure  to  call  upo.i 
tlie  different  branches  of  the  legifiature  to  remove  thofe 
doubts  in  the  moft  effetlual  way  by  a  bill.  If  was 
certainly  very  evident,  that,  on  the  prefent  occalion, 
the  four  legiments  might,  on  board  the  companv'* 
lliips,  be  fent  out  to  India  at  a  very  incoiliderable  -rx- 
pence  ;  whereas,  if  tranfports  had  been  fpecially  pro- 
vided for  ihiit  purpofe,  the  expence  mull  have  beea 
enormous.  To  oblige  the  company,  therefore,  to  pay 
the  expence  out  of  their  Indian  revenues,  as  had  al- 
ready been  intimated  to  them  by  the  conuniihDners  of 
controul,  the  eliancellor  of  the  exchequer  moved, 
on  the  5th  of  February  i  7  88,  "  That  leave  be  gi- 
ven to  bring  in  a  bill  for  removing  any  doubts  re- 
fpecting  the  power  of  the  cominiffioiiers  for  liie  aifairs 
of  India." 

In  explanation  of  this  bill,  and  in  anfwer  to  the  re- 
marks of  oppofiton,  Mr  Pitt  dcfu"ed  to  remind  the 
houfe  that  he  had  provoked  the  dilctiflion  of  the  bill, 
and  had  earneftly  lohcited  them  to  bring  it  to  the  telt 
of  the  molt  fevere  a  id  icrupulous  inveftigation.  He 
found  that  it  would  be  dilputed,  whetlier  bv  the  art 
of  1784  the  board  of  controul  had  any  right  of  fu- 
perintendcnce  over  the  revenue.  ^V'ould  it  be  contend- 
ed that  parliament  meant  to  leave  the  fijiances  in  the 
hands  of  the  com.pany,  who  had  been  declared  unfit 
to  be  truiled  with  tliem  ?  Was  it  likely,  that,  when 
they  provided  for  the  better  management  of  the  poli- 
tical and  military  concifins,  they  had  paid  no  atten- 
tion to  the  circumllvuce  upon  which  thefe  concern*  in- 
ieparably  depended  ?  The  board  oi  controul  had  al- 
ready proceeded  to  reduce  the  enormous  eltab!i(hment» 
in  India  ;  their  right  of  interference  in  that  relpedt 
had  never  been  quellioned  ;  and  what  indeed  would  be 
the  confequence  of  denying  this  right  ?  Tlie  court  of 
directors,  if  they  had  it  in  their  power,  as  the  expi- 
ration of  their  charter  drew  near,  and  it  was  doubt- 
ful whether  tlieir  monopoly  would  be  renewed,  would 
certaiulv  make  it  their  ftrlt  ob^tO^  to  {well  the  amount 
of  their  imports,  and  would  neglect  the  care  of  the 
territorial  and  political  ftale  of  India.  The  duty  of 
adminillration  was  to  look,  firft,  to  the  prolperity  and 
happintffs  of  tlie  natives  ;  fcCondly,  to  the  lecurity  of 
the  territorial  poffeflioiis  ;  thirdly,  to  the  difcharge  of 
the  debts  due  to  the  perfons  who  had  advanced  their 
money,  and  enabled  the  company  to  itruggle  with  their 
hite  difhcukics  ;.  and,  in  the  lull  place,  to  tne  com- 
mercial benefit  of  the  proprietors.  Was  it  probable 
that  tile  court  of  diretturs  would  aft  upon  that  fcale  ? 
Could  it  have  been  intended  to  confide  in  tlieir  difcre- 
Uon  J  It  had  been  laid,  that  the  powers  allribuxed  to 
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Csmpany.  t1;e  board  of  controiil  were  the  fame  in  fuhftance  as 
^——Y—-'  |..id  before  been  given  to  the  fecretaries  of  ftate  and 
tl!«  lords  of  the  treafur%'.  But  the  kti  was  other- 
Wife.  The  court  of  diredors  had  been  obliged  to 
communicate  their  difpatclies  previous  to  their  g^oing 
to  India  ;  but  there  was  no  obligation  upon  the  fecre- 
tary  of  ftate  to  give  any  directions  concerning  them. 
The  refponfibility  had  ordinarily  reded,  under  the  for. 
tner  government,  with  the  court  of  directors  ;  under 
the  pr^feut  it  was  wholly  vefted  with  the  board  of  con- 
troul. 

An  obieftlon  had  been  ftated,  that  the  declaratc-y 
bill  conveyed  to  tlie  king  the  power  of  maintaining 
an  army  without  the  confent  of  parliament.  No  pro- 
priition  (Mr  Pitt  obrer\'ed)  could  be  more  adverfe  to 
his  intentions  than  that  which  was  thus  imputed  to 
him.  But  in  reality  the  troops  inqueftion  had  already 
been  recognifed  by  parliament  when  they  voted  the 
eftimate  for  raifing  them  ;  and  the  number  of  king's 
regiments  fers-irg  in  India  would  always  be  to  be 
afcertained  by  the  compafiy  belonging  to  each,  which 
remained  in  Er.gland  for  the  purpofe  of  recruiting, 
and  the  exper.ce  of  which  would  be  to  be  provided  for 
by^  pailiameul. 

Mr  Pitt  acknowledged,  that  It  had  been  the  objeA 
of  the  act  of  1784  to  afiume  the  power  of  fuperinten- 
der.ce  and  controul,  without  aduming  the  power  of 
patronage.  In  the  prefent  bill  he  dechred,  that  every 
thing  had  been  done  which  hisxinderftanding  had  fug- 
gefled  for  the  diminution  of  patronage.  The  regi- 
ments in  queftion  belonged  to  the  crown  ;  and  of  courfe 
it  could  not  be  fuppofed  that  the  Sovereign  could  en- 
lirt'y  depart  from  his  prerogative  ol  naming  his.  own 
officers.  But  the  kin^  had  acled  >%ith  the  mod  gra- 
cious attention  to  the  company,  and  to  the  merits  of 
the  officers  who  had  grown  gray  in  their  fervice  ;  ha- 
ving reliiiquilhed  nearly  iialf  the  patronage  of  the  re- 
giment", and  leaving  the  difpofal  of  thefe  commiffions 
to  the  court  of  dire<ftors.  The  co:npany  indeed  al- 
ledgcd  that  they  had  6co  officers  unemployed;  but  the 
king  could  not  forget  that  he  had  280C  officers  upon 
half-pay,  not  perhaps  more  meritorious,  but  certainly 
not  lef^  To,  than  thofe  in  the  company's  fervice,  and 
many  of  whom  had  aclua"\  ferved  with  diHiinflion  in 
India.  Such  had  been  the  icrbearance  he  had  thought 
it  proper  to  exercife  upon  the  fubjecl  of  patronage. 
But  if,  by  the  objection  that  had  been  dated,  it  was 
intended  to  refer  to  the  great  political  patronage,  this 
he  did  not  deny  that  he  had  at  al!  times  intended  to 
aflume.  Men  who  were  refponfible  for  the  govern- 
ment of  a  countiy,  ouglit  undoubtedly  to  have  the 
appointment  of  thofe  whom  they  were  to  entrull  with 
the  executiofi  of  their  orders.  Btit  it  would  be  ad- 
mitted th;  t  the  patronage  left  to  the  company  was 
very  conhderable,  when  the  great  extent  of  their  mi- 
litary  cdr.blirtimeiit  was  properly  recolledtej.  Mr  Pitt 
added,  that  the  objections  that  were  Hated  on  this 
head  would  poffibly  throw  difficulties  in  the  way  «>f  the 
corfolidatitin  of  the  two  aiTuies  in  India  ;  an  object 
on  mai.y  accounts  defimble,  and  wliich  in  fom.e  way 
or  other  mull  be  attempted.  If  it  fhould  be  thought 
advifable  to  make  the  whole  armv  royal,  then  ur.doubt- 
rdly  the  patronage  of  the  crown  ".vould  be  greatly  in- 
creafed.  He  believed,  however,  tliat  tiic  mcafure  was 
Beccflar)' ;  and  there  was  fcarcely  any  thing  to  which 
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he  wou'.d  not  affent,  to  remove  the  apprehenfioiis  of  Conif  any- 
the  nation  rcfpeftiig  the  undne  ufe  of  this  patronage,         » 
For  the  bill  now  before  tlie  houfe,   Mr  Pitt  profcflbd 
himfelf  ready  to  propofe  claufes  that  ftould  annihilate 
every  fufpicion  of  danger. 

The  fpeech  of  Mr  Pitt  produced  a  favourable  elTeft 
upon  the  country  gentlemen;  and  the  claufcs  which  he 
had  alluded  to  being  moved,  were  receiv.>'  without  any 
debate.  Thefe  provided,  That  no  king's  troops,  be- 
yond the  number  which  was  now  propofed,  fliould  be 
fent  to  India  under  the  authority  of  any  exiftiiiv  law  ; 
That  no  increafe  of  faiar)'  fliould  be  given  to  any  of 
tlie  fervants  of  the  company,  witliout  the  difpatches 
for  that  purpofe  being  laid  before  both  houfes  of  par- 
hament  thirty  days  previous  to  tlieir  being  fent ;  and 
tliat  no  gratuity  lliould  he  given,  the  propofal  for 
wliich  did  not  originate  with  the  court  of  directors. 
A  fourth  elaufe  was  added  to  tliefe  by  the  miniller, 
which  had  not  precifely  the  fame  object  :  it  direct- 
ed, that  an  account  of  the  revenHes  and  difburfe- 
ments  of  the  compa!;y  fhould  be  laid  before  parlia- 
m.ent  at  a  cettaiu  affigned  period  in  the  courfe  of  every 
year. 

The  bill  was  carried  up  to  the  houfe  of  lords  on 
the  14th  of  March,  read  a  firil  time  on  the  foUowing 
day,  which  was  Saturday,  and  propofed  for  a  fecond 
reading  on  the  enfuing  Monday.  This  precipitation 
was  made  the  fubjcct  of  a  petition,  offered  by  certain 
proplietors,  and  prefented  to  the  houfe  by  the  duke 
of  Norfolk,  in  which  they  requefted  a  delay  of  three 
days,  till  a  general  meeting  could  be  held  of  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  Eail  India  company.  To  this  fuggef^ 
tion  it  was  objected  by  Lord  Thnrlow  and  Lortl 
Hawkefbury,  that  the  fliips  of  the  Eaft  India  com- 
pany were  now  detained  in  poit  at  the  enormous  ex- 
pence  of  three  or  four  hundred  pounds  per  diem.  Bv 
Lord  Stormont  and  Lord  Loughborough  it  was  re- 
plied, that  no  expcnce,  however  gixat,  ought  to  weif  h 
in  the  confidcralion  of  the  prefent  qutftion.  The  bill 
decided  upon  a  matter  of  private  right,  and  parlia- 
ment could  not  juftly  refufe  to  hear  the  petitioners. 
The  houfe  divided  upon  the  queftion,  contents  yi, 
not-ccntents  75.  A  n«"tion  of  Lord  Porchefter  ivas 
rejected  by  a  fimilar  majority,  for  referring  a  queftion 
to  the  twelve  jrtdges  refpetting  the  true  nieaiung  and 
intent  of  the  aft  of  1784, 

The  drke  of  Richmond  faid,  that  he  was  pecuh'.<r- 
ly  circumltanced  on  the  prefent  occafion,  fiiice  he  had 
never  been  pleafed  with  any  of  the  bills  for  the  go- 
vernmeilt  of  India  that  had  yet  been  brougiit  into 
parliament.  He  had  ever  been  of  opinion,  that  the 
concerns  of  the  Eaft  were  trufted  in  the  bell  hai'ds 
when  they  were  vefted  in  the  company  itfclf.  He  had 
oppoied  the  bill  of  1785,  becaufe  it  fiagraiitly  violated 
the  charter  of  the  Company,  and  placed  an  immciife 
power  in  the  Iiands  of  a  cominiliion,  tliat  was  not  re- 
fponfible, fo  far  as  lie  coiold  find,  either  to  the  king 
or  the  parliament.  He  had  oppofed  t!ie  act  of  17.S-J, 
becaule  it  gave  to  the  crown  an  enormous  addition  w'i 
power.  But  he  could  not  admit  that  the  aft  was  in 
any  degree  fo  violent  and  defpotical  as  the  bill  which 
preceded  it.  The  declaratory  meafure  now  under  con- 
fidcralion muft  neceffarily  have  li'S  complete  approba- 
tion. It  confifted  of  two  diftinft  partJ ;  its  expofi- 
tion  of  the  aft  of  1784,  and  certain  er.afting  claufes 
Y  y  3  -containing 
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Cotrpary.  cortaining  checks  and   reftraints   upon  tl^e  extenfive 
'  patronage  tliat  the  government  of  the  Eait  naturally 

gave.  To  the  former  part  he  muft  inevitably  agree. 
That  the  aft  of  17  84  gave  to  the  board  of  coutroul 
complete  anthority,  iiad  always  been  his  opinion.  For 
that  reafon  he  had  oppofcd  it  ;  but  entertaining  that 
opinion,  he  mull  juftify  the  prefent  bill,  wliich  in  his 
mind  was  a  true  declaration  of  the  fatt.  He  could 
liOt  but  equally  approve  of  the  reftraints  that  were 
propofed  upon  tlie  exercife  of  patronage.  Patronage 
was  infeparable  from  power.  But  when  he  faw  the 
indullry  with  which  it  was  limited,  and  rainifters  were 
tied  down  from  the  abufe  of  it  ;  when  he  faw  that 
it  was  not  to  be  ufed  otherwife  than  for  the  good  of 

•  the   fervice,   he  iould  not  view   the   prefent    meafure 

■u  ith  the  iame  jegloufy  with  which  he  was  accnftomed 
to  regard  propolitions  for  extending  the  power  of  the 
crown. 

The  bill,  however,  underwent  a  fevere  difcuffion  in 
this  as  it  had  done  in  the  other  houfe  ;  but  at  length 
paflcd. 

In  May  following  a  petition  was  prefentcd  to  the 
houfe  of  commons  by  the  companv,  ftating  certain 
pecuniary  embarraffments  which  they  apprehended  to 
take  place  on  the  firft  of  March  1790,  owing  to  the 
arrears  of  the  war,  to  the  government  claim  of 
500,000!.  to  the  debt  incurred  in  China,  and  to 
the  advances  neceffary  to  be  made  for  the  purpofes  of" 
the  China  trade.  In  compliance  with  their  petition 
Ivir  Pitt  moved  on  the  following  day  that  they 
fnould  be  empowered  to  borrow  a  fum  not  exceeding 
i,200,oool.  He  at  the  fame  time  obferved,  that 
in  all  probability  the  company  in  I" 91  would  have  up- 
wards of  3,000,000!  flerling  more  than  fufficient  to 
difcharge  their  debts.  The  meafure  was  carried  through 
both  houfes  without  oppofition. 

3.  Hudfon's  Bay  Company.  The  vaft  countries  which 
furround  Hudfon's  Bay  abound  with  animals  whofe 
furs  and  (l<ins  are  excellent,  being  far  fuperior  in  quality 
to  thofe  found  in  lefs  northerly  regions.  In  1670, 
a  charter  was  granted  to  a  company,  which  does  not 
confift  of  above  nine  or  ten  perfons,  for  the  exclufive 
trade  to  tills  bay  ;  and  they  Have  afted  under  it  ever 
fince  with  great  benefit  to  themfelves.  The  company 
employ  four  fhips  and  130  feamen.  They  have  feve- 
ral  forts,  viz.  Prince  of  Wales's  fort,  Churchill  river, 
Nelfon,  New  Severn,  and  Albany,  which  ftand  on  the 
weft  fide  of  the  bay,  and  are  garrifoned  by  186  men. 
The  French,  in  May  1782,  took  and  dcllroyed  thefe 
forts,  and  the  fettlements,  &c.  valued  at  500,000!. 
Tliey  export  commodities  to  the  value  of  l6,cool. 
and  'bving  home  returns  to  the  value  of  29,340!. 
which  yield  to  the  revenue  3734I.  This  includes  the 
fifhery  in  Hudfoo's  Bay.  This  commerce,  fmal!  as  it 
is,  affords  immenfe  profits  to  the  company,  and  even 
fome  advantages  to  Great  Britain  in  general  ;  for  the 
commodities  we  exchange  with  the  Indians  for  their 
(kins  and  furs,  are  all  manufaftured  in  Britain  ;  and  as 
the  Indians  are  not  very  nice  in  their  choice,  fuch 
things  are  fcnt  of  which  we  have  the  greateft  plenty, 
and  which,  in  the  mercantile  phrafe,  are  drugs  with 
us.  Though  tlic  workmanftiip  too  happens  to  be  in 
many  rcfpeils  fo  deficient  tliat  no  civilized  people 
would  take  it  off  our  hands,  it  may  be  admired  among 
liie  Indians.     On  t!ie  other  hand,  the  Ikins  and  furs 
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we  bring  from   Hudiou's  Bay,  enter  largely  into  our  Company. 

manufaC'tures,  and  afford  us  materials  for  trading  with »        ' 

many  nations  of  Europe  to  great  advantage.  Thefe 
circunillances  tend  to  prove  inconteftably  the  immenfe 
benefit  that  would  redound  to  Great  Britain,  by  throw- 
ing open  the  trade  to  Hudlon's  Bay,  fince  even  in  its 
prefent  rellraiiied  ftate  it  is  fo  advantageous.  This 
coiiipany,  it  is  probable,  do  not  find  their  trade  fo  ad- 
vantageous now  as  it  was  before  we  got  poiTcffion  of 
Canada.  The  only  attempt  made  to  trade  with  La- 
brador has  been  directed  towards  the  fifliery,  the  annual 
produce  of  which  exceeds  49,000!. 

The  above  are  the  principal  trading  companies  pre- 
fently  fubfirting  in  Great  Britain  ;  but  to  the  number 
might  have  been  added  one  of  vaft  importance,  the 
Scotch  Darien  Company,  had  it  not  been  for  the  crooked 
and  pufiUanimous  policy  of  tlie  Englifti  miniftry  at  tlie 
time.  For  au  account  of  which,  fee  the  article  Da- 
rien. 

Greenland  CoMPANr.     See  Greenland. 

Banking  Compjkies.     See  Bank. 

Of  eftabllfliments  fimilar  to  the  above  in  other 
countries,  the  following  belonging  to  the  Dutch 
and  French,  may  be  mentioned  as  the  moft  impor- 
tant. 

I.  Dutch  Companies,  i.  Their  Eaft  India  com- 
pany had  its  rife  in  the  midft  of  the  ftruggle  which 
that  people  had  for  their  liberty  :  for  the  Spaniards 
having  forbidden  all  commerce  with  them,  and  fhut  up 
all  tlieir  ports,  netefiity  infpired  fome  Zealanders  to 
feek  a  north-eaft  pafTage  to  China. 

This  enterprife  proving  unfuccefsful  to  three  feve- 
ra!  armaments  in  1594,  1595,  and  1596,  a  fecond  com- 
pany was  formed,  under  the  name  of  the  Company  of 
remote  Parts  ;  which,  in  159",  took  the  ordinary  route 
of  the  Portuguefe  to  the  Indies,  and  returned  in  two 
years  and  a  half's  time  with  little  gain  but  good 
iiopes. 

This  company,  and  a  new  one  juft  eftabllfhed  at  Am- 
fterdam,  being  united,  equipped  other  fleets  ;  and  thefe 
occafioned  other  companies  at  Amfterdam,  Rotterdam, 
in  Zealand,  &c.  infomuch  that  the  ftates  foon  began 
to  apprehend  they  might  be  prejudicial  to  each  other. 
Under  this  concern,  they  called  all  the  directors  of  the 
fevera!  companies  together,  who  all  coniented  to  aa 
union,  the  treaty  whereof  was  confirmed  by  the  ilates 
in  1602  ;  a  very  remarkable  epocha,  as  being  that  of 
the  moft  folid  and  celebrated  eftabhihment  of  commerce 
that  ever  was  in  the  world. 

Its  firft  capital  was  fix  million  fix  hundred  thoufand 
guilders.  It  had  fixty  directors,  divid,  d  into  feveral 
chambers  ;  twenty  in  that  of  Amftordani,  twelve  in 
that  of  Zealand,  fourteen  in  that  of  Delft  and  Rot- 
terdam, and  a  like  number  in  thofe  at  Sluys  and  Horn. 
As  each  grant  expires,  the  company  is  obliged  to  pro- 
cure a  new  one,  which  it  has  already  done  five  times 
fince  the  firft,  paying  a  confiderable  fum  each  time. 
The  laft  application  was  in  1773,  when  the  company, 
after  ftating  that  its  trade  had  declined,  folicited  the 
ftates-general  to  grant  a  diminution  of  the  fum  for- 
merly paid  for  the  renewal  of  the  charter.  Upon  tnis, 
reprefentation,  their  high  mightincffes,  in  order  to 
have  time  to  inquire  into  the  matter,  prolonged  the 
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Company,  charter   for  three  years,  upon  the  old  eilablifhmcnt  ; 
'"      '  and  finding,  upon  examination,  t!iat  ilie  company  had 

really  fullaiiied  great  lolFc^,  and  its  trade  conliderably 
declined,  they  acted  with  the  fpirit  of  a  wife  commer- 
cial con;motnvealth,  bv  comclying  with  the  company's 
requeft.  They  therefore,  in  177''',  granted  them  a 
new  charter  for  _^o  years,  on  the  fame  terms  as  the 
former,  on  the  immediate  payment  of  2,000,000  of 
florins,  inftead  of  ^,000,000  which  they  paid  before, 
and  the  fum  of  ^6o,coo  florins  yearly  ;  which  annual 
payment  they  were  allowed  to  make  either  in  money 
or  merchandife.  In  confequence  of  this  indulgence, 
the  Hock,  of  the  company  rofe  in  a  fliort  time  no  lefs 
than  19  per  cent. 

Their  factories,  refidcnces,  &c.  in  the  Eaft  Indies, 
are  ver\-  numerous  ;  reaciiing  from  the  Perfian  gulf 
to  the  coafl;  of  China  :  the  principal  is  that  of  Batavia, 
the  centre  of  their  Cvimmerce  ;  here  refides  their  gene- 
ral, with  the  Hate  and  fplendor  of  a  fovereign  prince  ; 
making  war  and  peace  with  the  eaftern  kings  and  em- 
perors at  pleafure. 

The  other  more  confiderable  fa<3;ories  are,  Taiouam^ 
on  the  coail  of  China,  Nangifac  in  Japan,  Malacca, 
Surat,  Amboyna,  Banda,  Siam,  Moluccas,  &c.  feveral 
on  the  coall  of  Coromandcl,  and  at  Ifpahan,  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  &c. :  in  all,  they  number  40  factories  and 
25  fortrefles.  They  have  the  whole  trade  of  the  fpi-. 
cer)-  in  their  own  hands. 

2.  Their  IFeJl  India  Com/i/ny  was  eflablifhed  in  1621, 
with  an  exclufive  privilege  to  trade  24  years  along  the 
coafts  of  Africa,  between  the  tropic  of  Cancer  and  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope;  and  in  America  from  the  fouth 
point  of  Newfoundland,  through  the  llraits  of  Magel- 
lan, that  oi  Le  Maire,  or  others,  to  the  ilraits  of  Ani- 
an,  both  in  the  North  and  South  fea.  The  direftors 
are  divided  into  five  chambers  (as  in  the  Eafl  India 
company),  out  of  which  19  are  chofen  for  the  general 
direction  of  affairs.  In  1647,  the  company  renewed 
its  grant  for  25  years;  but  it  was  fcarce  able  to 
hold  out  the  term,  on  account  of  its  great  lofles  and 
expences  in  taking  the  bay  of  Todos  los  Santos,  Fer- 
nambuc,  and  the  greateft  part  of  Brafil,  from  the  Por- 
tugucfe.  The  weaknefs  of  this  company,  which  had 
feveral  times  in  vain  attempted  to  be  joined  to  that  of 
the  Eaft  Indies,  occalioned  its  difiblution  at  the  expira- 
tion of  its  grant. 

In  1674,  a  new  company,  compofed  of  the  ancient 
proprietors  and  their  creditors,  was  fettled  in  tlie 
fame  rights  and  eftabl;!hment  with  the  former;  and 
ftill  fubfifts,  though  conliderably  decayed.  Their  firil 
capital  was  about  fix  millions  of  florins.  Its  principal 
ellabliftiments  are,  one  at  Cape  Verd,  another  on  the 
Gold  Coaft  of  Africa,  at  Tobago,  Curaffao,  &c.  in 
America. 

II.  French  Companies,  i.  T\x\x Eajl India  Com- 
pany was  cftablifhed  in  1664,  with  an  exclufive  privi- 
lege to  trade  for  50  years  in  all  the  feas  of  the  Eaft 
Indies  and  South  Sea.  No  adventurer  to  be  ad- 
mitted without  I  GOO  livres  in  ftock;  and  foreigners 
who  have  20,000  livres  in  ftock  to  be  reputed  regni- 
coles. 

The  patent  grants  them  the  ifland  of  Madagafcar; 
and  the  king  to  be  at  one-fifih  of  the  cxpence  of  the 
three  firft  armaments,  without  intcreft;  ^the  principal 
to  be  refunded  in  ten  years ;   or,  if  the  company  find 
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the  lofs  to   fall  on   the   king's  Compar.r. 
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it  lofes  on  the  whole 
fide. 

The  capital  fund  of  the  compr.ny,  which  wa-;  moftly 
fnrnilhcd  by  the  king,  was  fcven  or  eight  millions  of 
livres,  but  was  to  have  been  fifteen  millions. 

In  eff'-cl,  though  no  means  were  wanting  to  fupport 
the  company,  yet  it  ftill  drooped  and  ftill  ftruggled; 
till  having  fubfilled  ten  years  without  any  change  in 
its  form,  and  being  no  longer  able  to  difcharge  its  en- 
gagements, there  were  new  regulations  concerted,  but 
to  little  purpofe.  At  length,  things  not  being  difpo- 
fed  for  a  new  Eaft  InJia  Company,  nor  much  good  to 
be  expefted  from  the  old  one,  in  1708  the  minifter 
allowed  the  directors  to  treat  with  the  rich  traders  of 
St  Malo,  and  refign  to  them  their  privilege  under 
certain  conditions.  In  the  hands  of  thcfe  laft,  the 
company  began  to  flourifh.  See  India  Company,  be- 
low. 

Its  chief  faiftory  is  at  Pondlcherry,  on  the  coaft  of 
Coromandel.  This  is  the  refidence  of  the  director- 
general.  The  other  factories  are  inconfiderablc.  The 
merchandLfes  which  the  company  brings  into  France 
are,  filks,  cottons,  fpices,  coffee,  rice,  faltpetre;  feveral 
kinds  of  gums  and  di-ugs,  woods,  wax,  printed  calicoes, 
mullins,  &c. 

2.  Their  JV^  India  Company  was  eftablifhed  in 
1664.  Their  charter  gave  them  the  property  and 
feignory  of  Canada,  Acadia,  the  Antilles  iflands,  iile 
of  Cayenne,  and  the  Terra  Firma  of  America,  from 
the  river  of  the  Amazons  to  that  of  Oroonoko ;  with 
an  exclufive  privilege  for  the  con\merce  of  thofe  places, 
as  alfo  of  Seneg'al  and  the  coafts  of  Guinea,  for  40 
years,  only  paying  halt  the  duties.  The  ftock  of  the 
company  was  fo  coniidemble,  that  in  lefs  than  fis 
months  45  veflels  were  eqtiipped ;  with  whicii  they  took 
peffeffion  of  all  the  places  in  their  grant,  and  fettled  a 
commerce:  yet  this  only  fublifted  nine  years.  In 
1674,  the  grant  was  revoked,  and  the  countries  above 
reunited  to  the  king's  dominions  as  before  :  the  king 
reimburfing  the  actions  of  the  adventurers.  This  re- 
vocation was  owii.g  partly  to  the  poverty  of  the  com- 
pany, occafioned  by  its  loffes  in  the  wars  with  Eng- 
lai^d,  which  had  ncceffitated  it  to  borrow  above  a  mil- 
lion, and  even  to  alienate  its  exclufive  privilege  for  the 
coafts  of  Guinea  :  and  partly  to  its  having  in  good  mea- 
fure  aniuered  its  end  :  which  was  to  recover  the  com- 
merce of  the  Weft  Indies  from  the  Dutch,  who  had 
torn  it  from  them;  for  the  French  merchants,  being 
now  accuftomed  to  traffic  to  the  Artilles,  by  permiffion 
of  the  company,  were  fo  attached  to  it,  that  is  was  not 
doubted  they  would  fupport  the  commerce  after  the 
diflolutlon  of  the  company. 

3.  Their  Mijftffippi  Company  was  firft  eftabliflied  in 
1684  in  favour  of  the  Cbevahcr  de  la  Salle;  who  ha- 
ving projected  it  in  1660,  and  being  appointed  gover- 
nor of  the  fort  of  Frontignac  at  the  mouth  of  that  ri- 
ver, travelled  over  the  country  in  the  year  1683,  and 
returned  to  France  to  folicit  the  eftablifhment.  This 
obtained,  he  fet  fail  for  his  new  colony  with  four  vef- 
fels  laden  with  iiihabitants,  &c.  but  entering  the 
gulf  of  Mexico,  he  did  not,  it  feems,  know  the  river 
that  had  coft  him  fo  much  fatigue,  but  fettled  on  ano- 
ther river  unknown,  where  his  colony  perilhed  by  de- 
grees; fo  that  in  1685  there  were  not  100  perfons  re- 
maining.    Making  feveral  expeditions  to  find  the  Mif— 

fiflippi,  , 
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♦ipmpihy.  uiTippi,  he  was  killed  in  one  of  tliem  by  a  party  vvlio 
''  •  '  ■'  niulinied  againil  liim  j  wliereupon  the  colony  Was  dif- 
perfed  and  loft.  M.  Hiberville  afterwards  fucceeded 
better.  He  found  the  Mifliffippi,  built  a  foit,  and 
fettled  a  French  culony  there  ;  but  he  b?in^  poifoned, 
it  is  faid,  by  the  intrigues  of  the  Spaniards,  who  feared 
fuch  a  neighbour,  in  17 12  M.  Crozat  had  the  whole 
property  of  trading  to  the  French  territories  called 
Loutfiana  g^-anted  him  for  15  years. 

4.  Coitpany  of  the  iVeJl.  In  17  17,  the  Sienr  Crozat 
furrendered  his  grant ;  and  in  the  fame  year  a  new 
con-.pany  was  eredied  under  the  title  of  Company  of  the 
Wejl :  to  which,  befides  every  thing  granted  to  the 
former  company,  was  added  the  commerce  of  beavet, 
enioved  by  the  Canada  company  from  the  year  1-06, 
but  expirinij  in  1717.  In  this  eilabliihment,  an  equal 
view  was  had  to  the  finances  and  the  commerce  of  the 
ration  ;  and,  accordingly,  part  of  the  conditions  of  its 
eilabliihment  regarded  the  fettling  a  colony,  a  trade, 
&c.  the  other  the  vending  part  of  the  bills,  called  hi'.U 
ofjhite,  which  could  no  longer  fubfift  on  their  prefent 
footing.  The  former  are  no  more  than  are  ufual  in 
fuch  eflablilhments-:  for  the  latter,  the  aftions  are 
fixed  at  500  livres,  each  payable  in  bills  of  llate  ;  the 
actions  to  be  etleemcd  as  merchandife,  and  in  that 
quality  to  be' bought,  fold,  and  trafficked.  The  bills  of 
Itate,  which  make  the  fund  of  the  aclions,  to  be  con- 
verted into  yearly  revenue.  To  put  the  finifhing  hand 
to  the  company,  in  1717  its  fund  was  fixed  at  an  hun- 
dred millions  of  livrcs  ;  which  being  filled,  the  ca(h  wa« 
ihut  up. 

5.  India  C.ompaxy.  The  junffion  of  the  former  com- 
pany with  thai  of  Canada  was  immediately  followed 
by  its  union  with  that  of  Senegal,  both  in  the  year 
1718,  by  an  arret  of  council  :  which  at  the  fame  time 
granted  the  new  company  the  commerce  of  beaver?,  and 
made  it  miilrefs  of  the  negro  or  Guinea  trade  to  the 
French  colonies  in  America. 

Nothing  was  now  wanting  to  its  perfeftion  but  ati 
union  with  the  Enft  India  company,  and  with  thofe 
of  China  and  St  Domingo  ;  which  was  effeiled,  with 
the  two  firft  in  1719.  and  with  the  third  in  1720. 
Tiiis  union  of  the  Eaft  India  and  China  company  with 
the  company  of  the  Weft,  occafioned  an  alteration  of 
the  name  ;  and  it  v/as  henceforth  called  the  India  Com- 
pany. 

The  reafons^  of  the  uiHon  were,  the  inabilitv  of  the 
two  former  to  can-y  on  their  commerce  ;  the  immenfe 
debts  they  had  contracted  in  the  Indies,  efpecially  the 
Eaft  Company,  complaints  whereof  had  been  fenl  to 
cou-t  by  tlie  Indians,  which  difcrcditcd  thd  company 
Jo  that  they  duril  not  appear  any  longer  at  Surat  ; 
the  little  care  they  took  to  difcharge  their  en- 
gagements ;  and  their  having  transferred  their  privi- 
lege to  the  private  traders  of  St  Ma'o,  in  confidera- 
tion  of  a  tenth  in  the  profits  of  the  returns  of  their 
(hips. 

The  ancient  aclions  of  the  company  of  the  Weil, 
which  were  not  at  par  when  this  engraftmcnt  was  pro- 
jeclcd,  before  it  w"as  completed,  were  rifen  to  ;^oo  per 
cent.  ;  which  unexpeAed  fuccefs  gave  occafion  to  con- 
clude the  new  aflions  of  the  united  companies  would 
r,ot  bear  lefs  credit.  The  c<;ncourfe  of  fubfcribers  was 
fo  great,  that  in  a  month's  tim.e  there  were  above  fifty 
.ttdJlions  fubfciibed  for  :  the  -iaii  twenty-live  inillion 
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aftions  which  were  granted  to  the  India  company,  be-  C-xnjwny, 
yond  the  hundred  millions  of  ftock  allowed  the  com-  »  '  "• 
pany  of  the  \Veft.  being  niied  as  foon  as  the  books 
were  opened;  to  latisfy  the  earneftnefs  of  the  fubfcri- 
bers, the  ilock  was  increafed  by  feveral  arrets  to  threw 
hundred  millions.  Credit  ftill  increafing,  the  new  ac- 
tions rofe  to  T206  per  cent,  and  thole  of  the  ancient 
company  of  the  Well  to  looo  per  cent.;  an  exorbitant 
price,  to  which  no  other  company  ever  role.  Its  con- 
dition was  now  fo  flouridiing,  that  in  fiQ  it  o'Fered 
the  king  to  take  a  leafe  of  all  his  famns  for  nine  year., 
at  the  rate  of  three  millions  five  hundred  thoufand  livres 
per  annum  more  than  had  been  given  before;  and  aUo 
to  lend  his  maieftv  twelve  hundred  millions  of  livres  to 
pay  the  debts  of  the  ftate.  Thefe  offers  were  accept- 
ed ;  and  the  king,  in  confideration  hereof,  granted 
them  all  the  privileges  of  the  feveral  grants  of  the  com- 
panies united  to  that  Company  to  the  year  1770  ;  on 
condition,  however,  of  difcharging  all  the  debts  of  the 
Old  Eafl  India  Company,  without  any  deduction  at  all. 
The  loan  of  twelve  hundred  millions  not  being  fulfi- 
cient  for  the  occafion  of  the  ftute,  was  augmented, 
three  months  afterwards,  with  three  hundred  millions 
more  ;  which,  with  the  former  loan,  and  another  of 
one  hundred  millions  before,  made  fixteen  hundred  mil* 
li»ns,  for  which  the  king  was  to  pay  intereft  at  the 
rate  of  three  per  cent. 

The  duke  of  Orleans,  in  February  it20,  did  the 
company  the  honour  to  prefide  in  their  alTembly,  where 
he  made  feveral  propofals  to  them  on  the  part  of  the 
king:  the  principal  of  thefe  was,  that  they  Ihould  take 
on  them  the  charge  and  adminiftration  of  the  royal 
bank.  This  was  accepted  of :  and  Mr  Law,  comptrol- 
ler-general of  the  finances,  was  named  by  the  king 
infpeftor-general  of  the  India  Company  and  bank 
united. 

This  union,  which,  it  was  propofed,  (hould  have 
been  a  mutual  help  to  both  thoie  famous  eftabli{h-> 
ments,  pirjved  the  fatal  point  from  whence  the  fail  of 
both  commenced  :  from  this  time,  both  the  bank  bills 
and  the  aftions  of  the  company  began  to  fall.  In  ef- 
feft,  the  firft  perlftied  abfolntely,  and  the  other  had 
been  drawn  along  with  it  but  for  the  prudent  precau- 
tions taken  for  its  lupport. 

The  firft  precaution  Was  the  revoking  the  office  of 
infpeflor-genei-al,  and  the  obliging  Mr  Law  to  quit 
the  kingdom  ;  the  ancient  diretlors  were  difcarded, 
and  flew  ones  fubftituted  ;  and,  to  find  the  bottom  of 
the  company's  affairs,  it  was  ordered  they  ihould  give 
an  account  of  what  they  had  received  and  difl^urfed, 
both  on  the  account  of  the  company  and  of  the  bank, 
which  thev  had  had  the  mnnagement  of  near  a  year. 
Another  precaution  to  come  at  the  ftate  of  the  compa- 
ny was,  by  endeavouring  to  diftinguilh  the  lawful  ac- 
tionaries  from  the  MifTiffippi  extortioners  ;  whofe  im- 
menfe riches,  as  well  as  tlieir  criminal  addreis  in  rea- 
lizing their  adlions  either  into  fpecie  or  merchandife, 
were  become  fo  fatal  to  the  itate;  in  order,  if  poflible, 
to  fecure  the  honeft  adventurers  in  their  ftock.  To 
this  end,  an  inquifition  was  made  into  their  books,  &Gi 
by  perfons  i.ppointed  by  the  ki"g:  and  the  new  direc- 
tors, or,  as  they  were  called,  rcyijeurs,  began  ferioni- 
ly  to  look  about  for  their  commerce  abroad.  Their  af- 
fairs, however,  declined,  and  at  length  funk  into  a 
ruined  and  bankrupt  llate  about  the  year  1769.     The 

king 
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CompsnT-  f-i"g  im-ned'.tUelv  fulpended  their  oxclunvc  privilecres, 

!— V '  aid  laid  the  tr.ide  to  the  E.ill  ope;i  to  all  his  fabjocts  ; 

coiijigning,  at  tlw?  la>ne  time,  the  affairs  of  the  coinpa- 
T>y  to  the  care  of  tl»e  miniilry  to  adjull  and  fettle.  B.it 
tiie  various  fchenftes  \hich  were  then  formed  for  the 
reiloration  of  tlie  old  company,  a'ld  the  eilabhlhrieiit 
of  a  new  one,  wtre  accompanied  with  lach  infiir- 
mountaWe  difficulties,  as  to  prove  wholly  ineffc;ctiial. 
Nor  was  the  laying;  open  of  the  trade  attended  imme- 
diately with  the  fiiccefs  that  was  expected  ;  the  m'^r- 
chants  being  very  flow  in  engairing  in  it,  though  the 
kiii^,  bv  way  of  encouragement,  lent  them  fome  of  hi& 
own  ftiips  to  convey  their  commodities  to  the  Eall  ; 
and  the  garrifon  and  civd  elliblifliments  continued  to 
be  fupported  in  their  exilling  form  by  the  crown.  The 
nicafure,  however,  proved  in  time  luccefiful ;  lo  that 
for  a  courfe  of  vears  previous  to  l"R^,  the  annual  im- 
portation from  India  was  confiderably  greater  than  du- 
ring any  former  period.  But  whether  it  was  tliat 
they  regarded  this  prolpiTity  as  precarious  ;  or  aim- 
ed at  a  more  extenhve  fuccefs  ;  or  that  they  vviflicd, 
in  imitation  of  Britain,  for  territorial  acquiiuions  in 
that  climate,  and  believed  an  incorporated  iociety 
the  bell  inftrament  of  obtaining  them  ;  the  French 
court  was  induced  to  lilien  to  propofals  for  eftablifhing 
a  new  Eaft;  India  Company.  Their  privilege  was  for 
feven  years,  with  the  fpecial  provifo,  that  years  of  war 
which  might  occur  in  the  interim  (ItoiUd  be  excluded 
Irom  the  computation. 

In  the  preamble  of  the  aifl  of  the  i-^th  Apsil  1785, 
by  which  the  fcheme  was  adopted,  it  was  alleged, 
"  that  the  commodities  of  Europe  not  ha\-ing  of  late 
years  been  regulated  by  any  common  llandard,  or  pro- 
portioned to  the  demands  of  Ind  a,  had  on  the  one  hand 
fold  at  a  low  price  ;  while,  on  the  other,  the  compe- 
tition of  the  fubjedts  of  France  had  raifed  the  price  of 
the  obiects  of  importation  :  that,  upon  their  return 
Lome,  a  want  of  fyftem  and  alfurtment  had  been  univer- 
fally  complained  of,  the  market  heinsr  overftocked  with 
cue  fpecies  of  goods,  and  totally  defljtute  of  another  ; 
that  thefe  defects  mufl  neceffarily  continue  as  long  as 
the  trade  remained  in  private  hands  ;  and  that,  on  their 
account,  as  well  as  that  of  the  capital  required,  the 
tilabliifimcnt  of  a  new  company  was  abfolutely  necef- 
fory." 

Thefe  reafonings  did  not  appear  altogether  fatisfac- 
tory  to  the  perfons  principally  iiilerefted.  France  has 
been  fo  far  enlightened  by  the  difcuflions  of  the  excel- 
lent writers  (he  has  produced  upon  quellions  of  poli- 
tics and  commerce,  as  not  to  be  prepared  to  behold 
the  introduction  of  monopolies  with  a  very  favourable 
eye.  By  many  perfons  it  was  remarked,  that  the  ar- 
guments of  the  preamble  did  not  apply  more  to  the 
trade  of  India  than  to  any  other  trade  ;  and  that,  if 
they  were  admitted  in  their  entire  force,  they  were 
calculated  to  give  a  finifbing  blow  to-  the  freedom  of 
<ommerce.  The  capital  of  the  new  company,  which 
amounted  to  830,000!.  was  ridiculed  as  altogether 
inadequate  to  the  magnitude  of  the  undertaking.  The 
privileges  with  which  it  was  indul;jed  were  treated  as 
enormous.  The  monopoly  of  Ealt  India  goods  im- 
ported into  France  from  any  part  of  Europe,  was 
granted  to  them  for  two  years,  as  well  as  tiic  mono- 
}>oly  of  Eall  India  goods  imported  from  the  place  of 
their  growth.     It  was  faid,  that   during  that  geriod 
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they  wou'.d  fit  out  no  adventures  for  India  ;   thjt  tiify  Cnntimr.r- 

hoped  to  obtain  a  prolongation  of  thir.  injurious  iiidul-  ^~~-^ 

geuce  ;  and  that,  of  confequcr.je,  their  incorporation 
was  in  reality  a  confpiracy  to  prcvc.'.t  all  future  com- 
munication between  France  and  the  lources  of  com- 
merce in  Afu.  A  provinon  in  tlie  aci,  directing  that 
the  prices  of  Eail  Lviia  goods  in  the  ifijads  of  Miuri- 
tius  and  Bjurbon  fliould  be  regulated  by  a  tarift  to  be 
fixed  by  the  court  of  Verfailles,  excited  llii!  louder  ex- 
clamations. In  this  inllance,  it  was  f<tid,  the  lirft 
principles  of  commerce  were  trampled  upon  in  a  man- 
ner the  moil  wanton  and  abfurd.  Inllcad  of  fufFering 
it  to  find  its  own  level  "by  the  mutual  coUifion  of  the 
wants  of  one  party  and  the  labour  of  another,  it  was 
arbitrarily  to  be  falbioned  by  a  power  whole  extreme 
dillance  mull  neceflnnly  render  its  decifions  ill-timed 
and  inapplicable.  Tiie  very  mode  in  which  the  mono- 
poly was  introduced  was  a  lubjeft  of  ccmpizmt.  It 
was  determined  bv  a  refolutioB  of  the  king  in  council  ; 
a  proceeding  totally  inadequate  to  the  importance  of 
the  lubieft,  and  which  was  to  be  regarded  as  clandef- 
tine  and  furreptitious.  In  all  former  iiillances  fuch 
mealures  allnmed  the  form  of  edifts,  and  were  regiiler- 
ed  in  the  parhainents.  It  was  the  prerogative  of  thefs 
courts  to  verify  them  ;  that  is,  to  inquire  into  the  fafts 
which  had  led  to  their  adoption.  Tlie  injured  parties 
had  an  opportunity  of  being  heard  before  the  privilege 
alTumed  the  form  of  a  law  ;  not  privately  by  the  miiii- 
fters  of  the  fovereign,  but  publicly  by  the  moil  confi- 
derable  bodies  in  the  kingdom,  and  in  the  face  ot  the 
nation. 

I'he-  a&  of  council  eftabliftiing  a  new  Eaft  India 
Company,  was  loUowed  on  the  tenth  of  June  by  ano- 
ther declaration,  intended  llill  farther  to  promote  their 
ir.terell  ;  by  which  it  was  exprefsly  forbidden  to  ini  • 
porL  cottons,  printed  linens,  and  mullins,  except  through 
the  medium  of  the  company.  The  arret  proceeds  up- 
on the  fame  principles  of  monopoly  as  in  the  former 
inftance.  It  fets  out  indeed  with  a  declaration,  "  that 
nothing  can  appear  more  defirable  to  tlie  king,  or  bet- 
ter accoiA-with  the  fentiments  of  his  heart,  than  a  ge- 
neral liberty,  that  freeing  at  once  tlie  circulation  ot 
commodities  from  every  fpecies  of  reilraint,  ftioiild 
feem  to  make  of  all  the  people  of  the  woild  but  on'- 
nation  with  refpeS  to  commerce."  But  it  adds,  "  thai 
the  period  of  this  liberty  is  not  yet  arrived  :  that  it 
mull  either  be,  with  refpeft  to  the  nations  of  Eu- 
rope, unhmited  and  reciprocal,  or  that  it  cannot  bo 
admitted  :  that  the  revocation  of  the  former  indul- 
gence refpedling  cottons  and  linens  was  become  neccf- 
fary  on  account  of  the  opportunities  it  created  for  con- 
traband trade  ;  and  becaufe  the  competition  of  the  Eall 
India  Company  and  private  traders  would  occafion  a 
furplus  in  the  market,  and  the  admiCion  of  forcigu 
manufaftures  would  decreafe  and  annihilate  the  na- 
tional induftry." 

The  proviCons  that  were  made  for  carrying  this  law 
into  efffft  were  confidered  as  unjuft  and  fevere.  The 
merchants  pofltfling  any  of  the  prohibited  cominod:- 
ties  were  allowed  twelve  months  to  difpofe  of  them  ; 
but  upon  the  exprefs  condition,  that  the  commodities 
were  to  bear  a  (lamp,  importing  that  they  were  ven- 
diblc  only  to  a  certain  period  ;  a  circumftance  that  muft 
neceflarily  depreciate  their  value.  It  was  alfo  enabled, 
that  the  houfe  of  any  trader  might  be  entered  by  day 
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Company  or  by  night,  aL  the  fohcitation  of  the  diredors,  to 
feaich  for  prohibited  goods,  which  were  to  be  coiifif- 
caled  to  the  ufe  of  the  company.  Thefe  kinds  of  vi- 
j  fits  of  the  officers  of  revenue,  hitherto  unauthori/.ed  in 
France,  were  reprefc-'nted  as  peculiarly  obnoxious,  when 
they  were  made  for  the  fole  benefit  of  a  privileged  mo- 
nopoly. 

Company,  in  military  affairs,  a  fmall  body  of  foot. 
Commanded  by  a  captain,  who  has  under  him  a  lieute- 
nant and  enfign. 

The  number  of  fentinels  or  private  foldiera  in  a  com- 
pany is  from  50  to  loo  ;  and  a  battalion  or  regiment 
confifts  of  9>  10,  or  II,  fuch  companies,  one  of 
which  is  always  grenadiers,  and  ported  on  the  right  ; 
next  them  ftands  the  colonel's  company,  and  on  the 
left  the  light  infantry  company.  Companies  not  incor- 
porated into  regiments  are  called  irregulars,  or  Inde- 
pendent companies. 

yfrtillery  CoMPAur.     See  Artillery. 

CoMPANV  of  Ships,  a  fleet  of  merchantmen,  who  make 
a  charter-party  among  themfelvcs  ;  the  principal  con- 
ditions whereof  ufually  are,  tiiat  certain  veflels  {hall  be 
acknowledged  admiral,  vice-admiral,  and  rear-admiral ; 
that  fuch  and  fuch  fignals  fhall  be  obferved  ;  that  thofe 
which  bear  no  guns  fliall  pay  fo  much  percent,  of  their 
cargo  ;  and  in  cale  they  be  attacked,  that  what  da- 
mages are  fi'llamed  fhall  be  reimburfed  by  the  compa- 
ny in  general.  -In  the  Mediterranean,  fuch  companies 
are  called  con/ervcs. 

COMPARATIVE  anatomy,  is  that  branch  of 
anatomy  which  confiders  the  fecondai-y  objefls,  or  the 
bodies  of  other  animals  ;  fcrving  for  the  more  accurate 
diilir.ftions  of  feveral  parts,  and  fupplying  the  defeil 
of  human  fubjefts. 

It  i«  otherwife  called  the  anatomy  of  beajls,zn&  fome- 
times  zootomy  ;  and  Hands  in  contradiftiniStion  to  hu- 
man anatomy,  or  that  branch  of  the  art  which  confi- 
-ders  the  human  body  the  primary  objeft  of  anatomy . 
See  Anatomy. 

CoMPARATii'E  iJ^-^^-ff,  among  grammarians,  that  be- 
tween the  pofitive  and  fuperlative  degrees,  exprcflive 
of  any  particular  quality  above  or  below  the  level  of 
another. 

COMPARISON,  in  a  general  fenfe,  the  confidera- 
tion  of  the  relation  between  tWo  perfons  or  things, 
when  oppofed  to  each  other,  by  which  we  judge  of 
their  agreement  or  difference. 

Comparison  of  Ideas,  an  aft  of  the  mind,  whereby 
it  compares  its  ideas  one  with  another,  in  refpeft  of 
extent,  degree,  time,  place,  or  any  other  circuraftan- 
ces.     See  Idea. 

Brutes  feem  not  to  have  this  faculty  in  any  great 
degree :  they  have,  probably,  feveral  ideas  diiliutl 
enough  5  but  cannot  compare  them  farther  than  as  to 
fome  fenfible  circumftanccs  annexed  "to  the  objetls 
themfelves  ;  the  power  of  comparing  general  ideas, 
which  we  obferve  in  men,  we  may  probably  conjcflure 
they  have  not  at  all. 

Comparison,  in  Grammer,  the  inflexion  of  the 
comparative  degree.     See  Grammar. 

Comparison,  in  Rhetoric,  is  a  figure  wliereby  two 
filings  are  confidered  with  regard  to  fome  third,  which 
■is  common  to  them  both. 
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Inllrutlion  is  the  principal,  but  not  the  only  end  of  Compan- 
comparifun.      It  may  be  employed  with  fuccefs  in  put-  ^      J""; 
ting  a  fubjeft  in  a  ftrong  point  of  view.      A  lively  idea  " 

is  formed  of  a  man's  courage  by  likening  it  to  that  of 
a  lion  j  and  eloquence  is  exalted  in  our  imagination 
comparing  it  to  a  river  overflowing  its  banks,  and  in- 
volving all  in  its  impetuous  courfe.  The  fame  effeft 
is  produced  by  contrail  :  a  man  in  profperity  becomes 
more  fenfible  of  his  happiuefs,  by  comparing  his  con- 
dition with  that  of  a  perfon  in  want  of  bread.  Thus 
comparifon  is  fubfervient  to  poetry  as  well  as  to  philo- 
fophy. 

Comparifons  ferve  two  purpofes  :   when  addreffed  to 
the  underftanding,  their  purpofe  is  to  inftruft  ;  when 
to  the  heart,  their  purpofe  is  to  pleafe.    Various  means 
contribute  to  the  latter  :    ift.  The  fuggefting  fome  un- 
ufual  refemblance   or   contrail*  ;   2d,  The  fetting  an  *  See  the 
objeil  in  the   ftroiigeft   light ;  3d,  The  aifociating  an  article 
objeft  with  otijers  that  are  agreeable  ;    4th,  The  ele-^^*^-'"'' 
vating-  an  objeft  ;  and   qth.   The   deprefliiig  it.     And      '^'^.^  , 
that  companions   may  give  plealure   by  tnele   vanous /,|^j/,_ 
means,  will   be  made   evident  by  examples  which  fliall 
be  given,  after  premifing  fome  general  obfervations. 

Objefls  of  different  fenfes  cannot  be  "compared  to- 
gether  ;  for  fuch  objeCls  are  totally  feparated  from 
each  other,  and  have  no  circumflance  in  common  to 
admit  either  refemblance  or  contrail.  Objefts  of  hear- 
ing may  be  compared  together,  as  alfo  of  tafte,  of 
fmell,  and  of  touch  ;  but  the  chief  fund  of  comparifon 
are  objefts  of  fight  ;  becaufe  in  writing  or  fpeaking, 
things  can  only  be  compared  in  idea,  and  the  ideas  of 
fight  are  more  diftinCl  and  Hvely  than  thofe  of  any 
other  fenfe. 

When  a  nation  emerging  out  of  barbarity  begins  to 
think  of  the  fine  arts,  the  beauties  of  language  cannot 
long  lie  concealed  ;  and  when  difcovered,  they  are 
generally,  by  the  force  of  novelty,  carried  beyond  all 
bounds  of  moderation.  Thus,  in  the  earlieft  poems 
of  ever)'  nation,  we  find  metaphors  and  fimilcs  found- 
ed on  the  flighteft  and  moil  diflant  refemblances, 
which,  lofing  their  grace  with  their  novelty,  wear 
gradually  out  of  repute  ;  and  now,  by  the  improve- 
ment of  taile,  no  metaphor  nor  fimile  is  admitted  into 
any  polite  compofition  but  of  the  moft  flriking  kind. 
To  illuftrate  this  obfervation,  a  fpecimen  (hall  be  given 
afterward  of  fuch  metaphors  as  we  tiave  been  defcrib- 
Ing  :  with  refpett  to  fimiles  take  the  following  fpeci- 
men : 

"  Behold,  thou  art  fair,  my  love  :  thy  hair  is  as 
"  a  flock  of  goats  that  appear  from  Mount  Gilead  : 
"  thy  teeth  are  like  a  flock  of  fheep  from  the  wa(h- 
"  ing,  everj'  bne  bearing  twins  :  thy  lips  are  like 
"  a  thread  of  fcailet  :  thy  neck  like  the  tower  of 
"  David  built  for  an  armoury,  whereon  hang  a 
"  thoufand  fhields  of  mighty  men  :  thy  two  breafls 
"  like  two  young  roes  that  are  twins,  which  feed 
"  among  the  lilies :  thy  eyes  like  the  fifh-pools  in 
"  Hefbon,  by  the  gate  of  Bath-rabbim  :  thy  nofe 
"  like  the  tower  of  Lebanon,  looking  toward  Da- 
"  mafcus."  Song  of  Solomon, 

"  Thou  art  likefnow  on  the  heath  ;  thy  hair  like 
"  the  miil  of  Cromla,  when  it  curls  on  the  rocks 
"  and  Ihincs  to  the  beam  of  the  well ;  thy  brealls 

"  are 
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Compari-       "  are  l!lie  two  fmooth  rocks  feen   from   Branuo  of 

foil.  It  (),a   dreams :  thy  arms  like  t'.vo  white  pillars  ia 

'  "'  "  the  hall  of  the  mighty  Fiugal."  Fingal. 

It  has  no  good  efFeft  to  compare  things  by  wav  of 
fimile  that  are  of  the  fame  kind  ;  nor  to  coiitraR  things 
cf  different  kinds.  The  reafon  is  given  in  the  article 
above  cited  on  the  margin,  an  i  fh?.ll  be  here  ilhiftra- 
ted  bv  examples.  The  firil  is  a  coniparlfon  built  upon 
a  refcmblance  fo  obvious  as  to  make  little  or  no  im- 
preflion.  Speaking  ot  the  fallen  angels  fearchiag  for 
mines  of  gold  : 

A  numerous  brigade  haften'd  :   as  when  bands 
Of  pioneers  with  fpade  and  pickaxe  arm'd. 
Forerun  the  royal  camp  to  trench  a  field 
Or  call  a  rampart.  J^rdimt. 


The  next  is  of  things  contrafted  that  are  of  different 
kinds. 

Qj:eeK.     What,   is  my  Richard  both   in  (bape  and 

mind 
Transform'd  and  weak  ?  Hath  Bolingbroke  dcpos'd 
Thine  intellecl  I  Hath  he  been  in  thy  heart  I 
The  lion, -dying,  thnifteth  forth  his  paw. 
And  wounds  the  earth,  if  nothing  elfe,  with  rage 
To  be  o'erpower'd  :  and  v.ilt  thou,  pupil  like, 
Take  thy  correcton  mildly,  kifs  the  rod, 
And  fdw-o  on  rage  with  bafe  humility  ? 

Richard  II.  Aa  V.  fc.  I. 

This  compariTon  has  fcarce  any  force  :  a  man  and  a 
lion  are  of  drfFerent  fpecies,  and  therefore  are  proper 
fubjccts  for  a  fimile  ;  but  there  is  no  fuch  refeniblance 
between  them  in  general,  as  to  produce  any  ftrong 
efFecl  by  contraftin^  particular  attributes  or  circum- 
ftances. 

A  third  geHeral  obfervation  is,  That  abfrraft  terms 
can  never  be  the  fubje^  of  comparifon,  otherwife  than 
by  being  perfonified.  Shakefpeare  compares  adverhty 
to  a  toad,  and  flander  to  the  bite  of  a  crocodile  ;  but 
in  fuch  comparifons  thefe  abftrad  terms  muft  be  ima- 
gined fenfible  beings. 

To  have  a  juft  notion  of  comparifons,  they  muft  be 
diflinguiflied  into  t»vo  kiiids  j  one  common  and  fami- 
liar, as  where  a  m.an  is  compared  to  a  lion  in  courage, 
or  to  a  horfe  in  fpeed  ;  the  other  more  diftant  and  re- 
lined,  where  two  things  that  bave  in  themfelves  no 
rcferr.blance  or  oppofition,  are  compared  with  refpeft 
to  their  efFcds.  There  is  no  refcmblance  between  a 
flower-pot  and  a  cheerful  fcng  ;  and  yet  they  may  be 
compared  v>ith  refpcft  to  their  eiFefts,  the  emotions 
they  produce  "in  the  mind  beir.g  extremely  fimilar. 
There  is  as  Kttle  refemblance  between  fraternal  concord 
.nnd  precious  ointment  ;  and  yet  obferve  how  fucceis- 
fidly  they  are  compared  with  refpeft  to  the  imprcflicns 
they  make. 

"  $elx)ld,  how  good  and  how  pleafant  it  is  for 
"  brethren  to  dwell  together  in  unity.  It  is  like 
"the  precious  ointment  upon  the  head,  that  ran 
"  down  upon  Aaron's  beard,  and  defcendcd  to  the 
"  Ixirts  of  his  garment."  Pj'alm  13^. 

For  illuftrating  this  fort  of  comparifon,  wc  fhall  add 
fume  more  examples; 
Vol.  VI.  Part  I. 
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"  Delightful  is  thy  prefence,  O  Fingal !  it  is  like 
•'  the  fun  on  Cromla,  when  the  iiunter  mourns  his 
"  abfence  for  a  feafon,  and  fees  him  between  the 
"  clouds. 

"  Did  not  Oilian  hear  a  voice  ?  or  is  it  the  found 
"  of  days  that  are  no  more  ?  Often,  like  the  evening 
"  fun,  comes  the  memory  of  former  times  on  my 
"  foul. 

"  His  countenance  is  -fettled  from  war  ;  and  is 
"  calm  as  the  evening-beam,  that  from  the  cloud  of 
"  the  well  looks  on  Cona's  filent  vale."  Finral. 


Ooitipn'i» 
fon. 


We  now  proceed  to  illuftrate,  by  particular  inflances, 
the  different  means  by  which  comparifons,  whether  of 
the  one  fort  or  the  other,  can  afford  pleaf'ure  ;  and,  ia 
the  order  above  eftabhllied,  we  fhall  begin  with  fuch 
inftances  as  are  agreeable,  by  fuggefting  fome  unufual 
refemblance  or  contraft. 

Sweet  are  the  ufes -of  Adverfily, 

Which,  like  the  toad,  ugly  and  venomous, 

Wears  yet  a  precious  jewel  in  her  head. 

As  you  Hie  it,  A.&.  ii.  fc.  t. 

See,  how  the  morning  opes  her  golden  gates, 
.^.nd  takes  her  farewel  of  the  glorious  fun  ; 
How  well  refembles  it  the  prime  of  youth, 
Trimm'd  like  a  yonker  prancing  to  his  love. 

Second  Pari  Henry  VI.  A£l  ii.  fc.  1. 

Thus  they  their  -doubtful  confultations  dark 
Ended,  rejoicing  in  their  matchlefs  chief  : 
As  "when  from  mountain  tops,  the  dufky  clouds 
Afccnding,  while  the  North-ivind  flceps,  o'erfpread 
Heav'n's  cheerful  face,  the  lowering  element 
Scowls    o'er  the  darken'd    landfcape,    fnow,   and 

fhower  ; 
1  f  chance  the  radiant  fun  with  farewel  Aveet 
Extends  his  ev'iiing-beam,  the  fields  revive. 
The  birds  their  notes  renew,  and  bleating  herds 
Attcft  their  joy,  that  hill  and  valley  rings. 

ParadjJ'c  Loji,  Book  ii. 

None  of  the  foregoing  fimiles  tend  to  illuftrate  the 
principal  fubjccl,  and  therefore  the  chief  ploafure  they 
afford  m-aft  arifc  from  fuggefting  rcfsmblanccs  that  are 
not  dbvioiis  ;  for  undojibtedly  a  beautiful  fubjcrt  intro- 
duced to  form  the  fimile  affords  a  feparatc  pleafure, 
which  is  felt  in  tlie  fimilcs  mentioned,  parlicularlv  iii 
that  cited  from  Milton. 

The  next  efl'ect  of  a  comparifon  in  the  order  men- 
tioncd,  is  to  place  an  obje£l  in  a  ftrong  poir.t  of  view  ; 
which  efftil  is  remarkable  in  the  following  fimllcs. 

As  when  two  fcalesarecharg'd  with  doubtful  loads, 
-From  fide  to  fide  the  trembling  balance  nods, 
.(\\  hile  fonw  laborious  matron,  juft  and  poor. 
With  nice  exaftnefs  weighs  her  woolly  ftore), 
Till  pois'd  aloft,  the  relling  beam  fufpends 
Each  equal  weight  ;   nor  this  nor  that  defccnds ; 
So  ftood  the  war,  till  Hecior's  matchlefs  might, 
With  fates  prevailing,  turn'd  tile  fcale  of  fight. 
Fierce  as  a  whirlwind  up  the  wnll  he  tiics. 
And  fires  his  hoft  with  loud  repeated  cries. 

Iliad,  Book  xii.  J2I. 

^— — She  never  told  her  love  ; 

But  let  concealment,  hke  a  worm  i'  th'  bud, 

Z  z  Fe«» 
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Feed  on  her  damafK  cheek  :  die  pin'd  in  thought; 
I       And  with  a  green  and  yellow  melancholy. 
She  fat  like  Patience  on  a  monument, 
Smiling  at  griet^  Twelfth  Night,  Acl  ii.  fc._6. 

"  There  is  ijoy  in  grief  when  peace  dwelU  with 
"  the  forrowful.  But  they  are  wafted  wiili  ir.ourn- 
"  ing,  O  daughter  of  Tofcar,  and  their  days  are 
«'  few.  They  fall  away  like  the  flower  on  which 
"  the  fn:i  looks  in  his  ftrength,  after  the  mildew 
"  has  pafied  o\er  it,  and  its  head  is  heavy  with  the 
"  drops' of  night."  Fingal. 

Oxit,  out,  brief  candle  ! 

Life's  but  a  walking  /hadow,  a  poor  player, 
That  ftrtits  and  frets  his  hour  upon  the  itagc. 
And  then  is  heard  no  more^ 

Macbeth,  Aft  v.  fc.  5. 

O  thou  goddefs. 

Thou  divine  nature  !  how  thyfclf  thou  blazon'ft 

In  thefe  two  prir.cely  boys  !   tliey  are  as  gentle 

As  zephrs  blowing  below  the  violet. 

Not  wagging  his  Iweet  head  ;  ?nd  yet  as  rough- 

(Their  roval  blood  inchaf'd)  as  the  nideft  wind^ 

That  by  the  top  doth  take  the  monntain-pine,^ 

And  make  him  ftoop  to  the  vale. 

CymbcHne,  Aft  iv.  fc.  4. 

"  Why  did  not  I  pafs  away  in  fecret,  like  the 
"  flower  of  the  rock  that  lifts  its  fair  head  unfeen, 
"  and  ftrows  its  withered  leaves  on  the  blaft  :" 

Fingal. 

As  words  convcv  but  ^  faint  and  obfeure  notion  of 
great  numbers,  a  poet,  to  give  a  lively  notion  of  the 
objeA  he  defcribes  with  regard  to  number,  does  well 
to  compare  it  to  what  is  familiar  and  commonly  known. 
Thus  Homer  compares  the  Grecian  army  m  point  of 
number  to  a  fwarm  of  bees  ;  in  another  paflage  he 
compares  it  to  that  profufion  of  leaves  and  flowers 
which  appear  in  the  fpring,  or  of  infecls  in  a  fummer's 
evening  :  And  Milton, 

■  As  when  the  potent  rod 

Of  Amram's  fon  in  Egypt's  evil  day 
Wav'd  round  the  coalt,  up  call'd  a  pitchy  cloud 
Of  loculls,  warping  on  tlie  eaftern  wind. 
That  o"er  the  realm  of  impiclus  Pharaoh  hung 
Like  night,  and  darken'd  all  the  land  of  Nile  ;, 
So  numberlcfs  were  thofe  bad  angels  feeOj 
Hov'ring  on  \^"ing  under  the  cope  of  hell, 
'Twixt  upperj  nether,  and  furrounding  fires. 

Paradife  Lojl,  Book  i. 

Such  comparifons  have^  by  fome  writers,  been  con- 
demned for  the  lownefs  of  the  images  introduced,  but 
fiirely  without  reafon  ;  for,  with  regard  to  numbers, 
thev  put  the  princijral  fubjcft  in  a  ftrong  light. 

The  foregoing  comparifons  operate  by  rcfcmblance  ;. 
athers  have  the  fame  effcCl  by  contrail. 

Tori.      I  am  the  laft  of  noble  Edward's  fons. 
Of  w  honi  thy  father,  prince  of  Wales,  was  firil  ; 
In  war,  was  never  hon  rav'd  more  fierce ; 
In  peace,  was  never  gentle  lamb  more  mild. 
Than  was  that  youuj-;  a'ld  princely  gentleman. 
His  face  then  hail,  for  even  fo  look'-l  he, 
Accpmplifh'd  with  the  number  of  thy  hours, 


But  when  he  frown'd,  it  was  againil  the  Frcrxh,       Compari» 

And  not  againil  his  friends.      His  noble  hand  ^°"- 

Did  win  what  he  did  fpend  ;  and  fpent  not  that  ' 

Which  his  triumphant  father's  hand  had  won. 

His  hands  were  guilty  of  no  kindred's  blood. 

But  bloody  with  the  enemies  of  his  kin. 

Oh  Richard,  York  is  too  far  gone  «nth  grief, 

Or  elie  he  never  would  compare  between. 

Richard,  II.  Ad  ii.  fc.  3.. 

Milton  has  a  peculiar  talent  in  emfeellilhing  the  prin- 
cipal fubjeft,  by  affociating  it  with  others  that  are- 
agreeable  ;  which  is  the  third  end  of  a  comparifon. 
Similes  of  this  kind  have,  belide,  a  feparate  effefl  : 
they  diverfify  the  narration  by  new  images  that  are 
not  ftrictly  neceflary  to  the  comparifon  ;  they  are 
fliort  epiiodes,  which,  without  drawing  us  from  the 
principal  fubjeft,  afford  great  deKght  by  their  beauty 
and  variety. 

He  fcarce  had  ceas'd,  when  the  fuperior  (Tend 
Was  moving  toward  the  (bore  ;  his  pond'rous  Ihield^ 
Ethereal  temper,  malTy,  large,  and  round. 
Behind  him  call  :  the  broad  circun.ference 
Hung  on  his  (houlders  like  the  moon,  whofe  orb- 
Through  optic  glafs  the  Tufcan  artilt  views 
At  evening  from  the  top  of  Fefole.. 
Or  in  Valdarno,  to  defcry  new  lands. 
Rivers,  or  mountains,  in  her  fpotty  globe. 

Milton,  Book  L 

Thus  far  thefe  beyond 


Compare  of  mortal  prowefs,  yet  obferv'd 

Their  dread  commander.      He,  above  the  reft, 

In  ftiape  and  (lature  proudly  eminent. 

Stood  like  a  tow'r  ;  his  form  had  not  yet  loft 

All  her  original  brightnefs,  nor  appear'd 

Lefs  than  archantj-el  ruin'd,  and  th'  excefs 

Gfgloi-y  obfcur'd :  as  when  the  fun  new-rifen 

Looks  through  the  horizontal  mifty  air 

Shorn  of  his  beams  ;  or,  from  behind  the  moon, 

In  dim  eclipfe,  dilaftixjus  twilight  flieds 

On  half  the  nations,  and  with  fear  of  change 

Perplexes  monarchs.  Milton,  Book  i^ 

As  when  a  vulture  on  Imaus  bred, 

Whofe  fr.owy  ridge  the  loviiig  Tartar  bounds, 

Diflodging  from  a  region  fcarce  of  prey 

To  gorge  the  fle(h  of  lambs,  or  yeanling  kids,, 

On  hills  where  flocks  are  fed,  flies  toward  the  fpring!^ 

Of  Ganges  or  Hvdafpes,  Indian  ftreams, 

But  ill  his  way  lights  on.  the  barren  plains 

Of  Sericana,  where  Chinefes  drive 

With  fails  and  wind  their  cany  waggons  light  : 

So  on  this  windy  fea  of  land,  the  liend 

Wulk'd  up  and  down  alone,  bent  on  his  prey. 

AHUon,  Book  iii.. 

Next  of  comparifons  that  aggrandife  or  elevate. 
Thefe  affccl  us  more  than  any  other  fort  ;  the  reafon 
of  whioli  will  be  evident  from  the  fallo«-ing  inftances  ; 

As  when  a  flame  tlie  winding  valley  fills. 
And  runs  on  crackling  fliriibs  between  the  hills, 
Then  o'er  the  ftubble  up  the  mountain  flies, 
Fires  the  high  woods,,  and  blazes  to  the  ikies. 

This. 
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Ttiis  way  ami  that,  the  fpreadiiig  torrent  roars  j 
So  I'wecps  tlie  hero  througa  the  walled  (hores. 
Around  him  wide,  immenle  dellruclion  pours, 
And  earth  is  dclug'd  with  the  fanguine  fhow'rs. 

Iliad,  XX.  569. 

Melhi:;!is,  Kinj  Richard  and  myfelf  fhould  meet  . 
With  no  lefs  terror  than  the  elements 
Of  fire  and  water,  when  their  thund'rifig  fliock, 
At  meeting,  tears  the  cloudy  cheeks  of  heav'ii. 

Richard  II.  Atl  iii.  fc.  i 
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Iq  general,  when  by  any  animating  pafTion,  whether  Comparr- 
pleafant  or  painful,  an  impulfe  is  given  to  the  iraagi-  ''"'  ^^ 
nation  ^  we  are  in  that  condition  difpofcd  to  every 
fort  of  figurative  exprefiion,  and  in  particular  to_com. 
parifons.  This  in  a  great  mcafure  is  evident  from 
the  comparifons  already  mentioned  ;  and  (hall  be  fur- 
ther ill'jilrated  by  other  inilances.  Love,  for  example, 
in  its  infancy,  roul'ing  the  imagination,  prompts  the 
heart  to  difplay  itfelf  in  figurative  language,  and  in 
Imiiles  : 


"  As  rufheth  a  foamy  ftream  from  the  dark  fliady 
<'  fteep  of  Cromla,  when  thunder  is  rolling  above,  and 
•*'  dark  brown  night  refts^  on  the  hill :  fo  fierce,  fo 
^  vaft,  fo  terrible,  rufh  forwardthe  fons  of  Erin.  The 
■"  chief,  like  a  whale  of  ocean  followed  by  all  its  bil- 
"  lows,  poiirs  valour  forth  as  a  ilream,  rolling  its  might 
*'  along  the  ihore."  Fiii^a/,  Book  i. 

"  As  roll  a  thoufand  waves  to  a  rock,  fo  Swaran's 
■"  hoft  came  on  ;  as  meets  a  rocli  a  thoufand  waves,  fo 
-"  Inisfail  met  Swaran."  liifi. 

The  laft  article  mentioned,  is  that  of  lefTenlng  or 
depreffing  a  hated  or  difagreeable  oblecl  ;  which  is  ef- 
fectually done  by  rcfciabling  k  to  any  thing  low  or  de-f- 
picr.bie. 

Thus  Milton,  in  liis  defcription  of  the  rout  of  the  re- 
bel-angels, happily  expreffes  their  terror  and  difaiay  in 
the  following  fimile  : 

As  a  herd 

Of  goats  or  timorous  flock  together  throng' d. 
Drove  them  before  him  thunder-ftruck,  purfu'd 
With  terrors  and  with  furies  to  the  bounds 
And  crvftal  wall  of  heav'n,  which  op'ning  wide, 
Roll'd  inward,  and  a  fpacious  gap  difclos'd 
Ii.to  the  wafteful  deep  ;  the  monilrous  fight 
Struck  them  with  horror  backward,  but  far  worfe 
Urg'd  therabeliind;  headlong themfelves  they  threw 
Down  from  the  verge  of  heav'n.    Mi/tan,  Book  vi. 

By  this  time  the  different  purpofes  of  comparifon, 
and  the  various  imprciIJo::s  it  makes  on  the  mind,  are 
fufficiently  illuftratcd  by  proper  examples.  Ttiis  was 
an  eafy  work.  It  is  more  difficult  to  lay  down  rules 
about  the  propriety  or  impropriety  of  comparifons  ; 
in  what  circumftances  they  may  be  introduced,  and  in 
%vbat  ciiciimftanccs  they  are  oat  of  place.  It  is  evi- 
dent, that  a  comparifo.i  is  not  proper  upon  every  oc- 
■cafion  ;  a  man  in  hie  <;ool  and  fedate  moments  is  not 
<iifpofed  to  poetical  flights,  nor  to  facrifice  truth  and 
reality  to  the  dc!uJ:ve  operations  of  the  imagination  ; 
far  Icfs  is  iie  fo  difpoLd,  when  opprtfll-d  v.ith  carr, 
or  intercftcd  in  fome  important  traiifaction  that  occu- 
pies him  totally.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  obfe[%-ed, 
that  a  man,  when  elevated  or  animated  bv  any  paf- 
jion,  is  difpofed  to  elevate  or  animate  all  his  fuLjecls  ; 
he  avoids  familiar  names,  exaits  objecls  by  circumlo- 
cution and  metaphor,  and  gives  even  life  and  voluntary 
adlion  to  inanin;ate  beingf.  In  this  warmth  of  mind, 
the  higlicfl  poetical  flights  are  indalgtd,  aid  the 
boldcft  Cmiles  ai>d  metaphors  rellfhed.  Biit  withoi:t 
loarnig  fo  higli,  the  mii.d  is  frc(i'.;;-nlly  in  a  tone  to 
rclifh  cliafle  and  moderate  ornani.'nt  ;  fuch  as  com- 
jiarifons  that  fet  the  principal  objcft  in  a  ftvo'ng  point 
fcfview,   or  that  einbcUifll  and  dlivlrfif/ the  narration. 


TroHus.  Tell  me,  Apollo,  for  thy  Daphne's  love. 
What  Crcfiida  is,  what  Pandar,  and  what  we  ? 
Her  bed  is  India,  there  flie  lies  a  pearl : 
Between  onr  Ilium,  and  where  ftic  refides. 
Let  it  be  call'd  the  vi  ild  and  wandering  flood  ; 
Ourfelf  the  merchant,  and  this  failing  Pandar 
Our  doubtful  hope,  our  convo;  ,  uid  our  bark. 

Troths  and  LriJJiJa,  Act  i.  fc.  i. 
Agajn  : 

Come,  gentle  night-;    come,   loving  black-brow'd 

night! 
Give  me  my  Romeo  ;   and,  when  he  fhall  die, 
Take  him  and  cut  him  out  in  little  ftars. 
And  be  will  make  the  face  of  heav'n  fo  fine. 
That  all  the  world  fhall  be  in  love  with  night, 
And  pay  no  woifhip  to  the  garifh  fun. 

Romio  ar.d  J-Jie!,  Aft.  iii.  fc.  4. 

But  it  will  he  a  better  illuftration  of  the  prefent 
bead,  to  give  examples  where  comparifons  are  impro- 
perly introduced.  Sin  iles  are  not  the  language  of  a 
man  in  his  ordinary  ftate  of  mind,  difpatching  his 
daily  and  ufual  work;  for  that  reafon,  the  following 
fpeech  of  a  gardener  to  his  fcrvant  is  extremely  im- 
proper : 

Go,  bind  thou  up  yon  dangling  apricots, 
Which,  like  unruly  children,  make  their  fire 
Stoop  with  oppreilion  of  tiieir  prodigal  weight  : 
Give  forae  fupportances  to  the  bending  twigs. 
Go  thou,  and,  like  an  exe-cutioner. 
Cut  off  the  heads  of  too  faft  growing  fpravs. 
That  look  too  lotty  in  our  commonvi-ealth  : 
All  mull:  be  even  in  our  government. 

Richard  II.  Act  iii.  fc.  7. 

The  fertility  of  Sbakcfpeare's  vein  betrays  him  fre- 
q\ient!y  into  this  error. 

Rooted  grief,  deep  anguifh,  terror,  remorfe,  de^ 
fpair,  and  all  i}>e  fevere  difpiriting  pafiions,  are  decla- 
red enemies,  perhaps  not  to  figurative  language  in  ge- 
neral, but  undoubtedly  to  tiie  pomp  ar.--  Solemnity  of 
■comparifon.  Upon  this  account,  the  fimile  pronoun- 
ced by  young  Rutland,  under  terror  of  deatti  from  an 
inveterate  entmy,  and  praying  n;ercy,  is  unnatural  ; 

•So  looks  the  pent-up  lion  o'er  the  wretch 
Uhat  trembles  under  his  devounng  paws  ; 
Anu  fo  lie  walks  infulling  o'er  his  prey, 
And  io  he  comes  to  rend  his  limbs  aiundcr. 
Ah,  ge^ltle  Cbfiord,  krlL  me  with  thy  fword. 
And  not  with  fucii  a  cruel  threat'ning  look. 

Third  Part  Henry  VL  Ac\  i.  fc.  5. 

A  man  fpent  and  dlfpiiiti  ■!  after  lifi  Jl-  a  battle  is 
not  difpofed  to  beiglr.  '  .  :fe  (jy 

fiMihs,  '   ■  ■-  ••  ■  -•■»' 
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Tori.  With  this  we  charg'd  again  :  but  out  ! 
We  bodg'd  asjaiii  ;  as  I  have  feen  a  fwan 
With  bootlefs  labour  fwim  agaiiiil  the  tide, 
And  fpend  her  llreiigth  with  over-matching  waves. 
Ah  !   hark,  the  fatal  followers  do  purfue. 
And  I  am  faint  and  cannot  fly  their  fury. 
The  fand^  are  number'd  that  make  up  my  life ; 
Here  muft  I  ftay,  and  here  my  life  maft  end. 

T/:lrJ  Part  Henry  VI.  Aft  i.  fc.  6. 

Similes  thus  unfeafonably  introduced  are  finely  ri- 
diculed in  the  Rehearfal. 

"  Bayes.  Now  here  (he  miiil  make  a  Cmile. 

"  Smith.  Where's  the  neceffity  of  that,  Mr  Bayes  >. 

"  Baits.  Becaufe  file's  furprifed  ;  that's  a  gene- 
••  ral  rule;  you  midl  ever  make  a  fimiie  when  you 
•'  are  furprifed  ;   'tis  a  new  way  of  writing." 

A  comparifon  is  not  always  faultlefs,  even  where  it 
is  properly  introduced.  A  comparifon,  like  other  hu- 
man productions,  may  fall  fhort  of  its-  end  ;  of  which 
defeft  inftanccs  are  not  rare  even  among  good  writers  :' 
and  to  complete  the  profent  fubjeft,  it  will  be  necef- 
fary  to  make  fome  obfervations  upon  fuch  faulty  com- 
parifons.  Nothing  can  be  more  erroneous  than  to  in- 
ilitute  a  comparifon  too  faint  :  a  diftant  refemblance 
or  contrail  fatigues  the  mind  with  its  obfcurity,  inftead 
of  amufing  it  ;  and  tends  not  to  fulfil  an)-  one  end  of 
a  comparifon.  The  following  fimiles  feem  to  labour 
under  this  defcft. 

K.  Rich.    Give  me  the  crown. — Here,   coufin, 
feize  the  crown. 
Here  on  this  fide,  my  hand  ;   on  that  fide,  thine> 
Now  is  this  golden  crown  like  a  deep  well. 
That  owes  two  buckets,  filling  one  another; 
The  emptier  ever  dancing  in  the  air. 
The  other  down,  unfeen,  and  full  cf  water; 
That  bucket  down,  and  fijll  of  tears,,  am  1, 
Drinking  my  griefs,  whilft  you  mount  up  on  high. 
Richard  II.  Ad  iv.  fc.  3. 

K.  John.  Oh  !  coufin,   thou   art  come  to  fet  mine 

eye ; 
The  tackle  of  my  heart  is  crack'd  and  burnt  ; 
And  all  the  flirouds  wherewith  my  life  (liuuld  fail. 
Are  turned  to  one  thread,  or.e  little  hair  : 
My  heart  hath  one  poor  firing  to  ftay  it  by, 
Which  holds  but  till  thy  news  be  uttered. 

King  John,  Aft  iv.  fc.  10. 

Tori.  My  uncles  both  are  flain  in  refcuing  me  : 
i\nd  all  "-V  followers  to  the  eager  foe 
Turn  back,  and  Uy  like  fiiips  before  the  wind, 
Gr  lambs  purfn'd  by  hunger-ftavved  wolves. 

Third  Part  Henry  VI.  Aft  i.  fc.  6. 

The  latter  of-  the  two  fimiles  is  good  :  the  former, 
becaufe  of  the  faintnefs  of  the  refomhlance,  produces 
BO  good  effett,  and  crowds  the  narration  with  an  ufe- 
lefs  image. 

In  an  epic  poenfi,  or  in  any  elevated  fubjrft,  a  wri- 
ter ought  to  avoid  raifing  a  fimile  upon  a  low  irnage, 
■which  never  fails  to  bring  down  the  principal  fubicft. 
In  general,  it  is  a  rule,  that  a  grand  objeft  ought  ne- 
■»er  to  be  refembled  to  one  that  is  dimiiuitivc,  how- 
«»tr  delicate  the  refemblance  may  be  :  for  it  is  the  pe- 


culiar charafter  of  a  grand  objeft  to  fix  the  attention, 
and  fwell  the  mind  ;  in  which  ftate,  it  is  difagreeable 
to  contraft  the  mind  to  a  minute  objeft,  however  ele- 
gant. The  refsmbling  an  obji-ft  to  one  that  is  greater, 
has,  on  the  contrary,  a  good  efFeft,  by  railing  or  fwclhng 
the  mind  ;  for  one  pafles  with  fatisfdftion  from  a  fmall 
to  a  great  objeft  ;  but  cannot  be  drawn  down,  without 
reluftance,  from  great  to  fmall.  Hence  the  following 
fimiles  are  faulty. 

Meanwhile  the  troops  beneath  Patroclus'  care, 

Invade  the  Trojans,  and  commence  the  war. 

As  wafps,  provok'd  by  children  in  their  play, 

Pour  from  their  manfions  by  the  broad  highway. 

In  fwarms  the  guiltlefs  traveller  engage. 

Whet  all  their  ftings,  and  call  forth  all  their  rage  j. 

All  rife  in  arms,  and  with  a  general  cry 

AfTert  their  waxen  domes  and  buzzing  progeny  ; 

Thus  from  the  tents  the  fervent  legion  fwarms. 

So  loud  their  clam.ours,  and  fo  keen  their  arms. 

lUad,  xvi.  312.., 

So  burns  the  vengeful  hornet  (foul  all  o'er) 
Repuls'd  in  vain,  and  thiifty  ftill  of  gore  ; 
(Bold  fon  of  air  and  heat)  on  angry  wings 
Untam'd,  untir'd  he  turns,  attack;,  and  ilings. 
Fir'd  with  like  ardour,  fierce  Atrides  flew. 
And  fent  his  foul  withevcry  lance  he  threw. 

Iliad,  xvii.  645K- 

An  error  oppofite  to  the  former,  is  the  introducing 
a  rcfembling  image,  fo  elevated  or  great  as  to  bear* 
no  proportion  to  the  principal  fubjeft.  Their  ro- 
markable  difparity,  being  the  molt  ftriking  circum- 
ftance,  feizes  the  mind,  and  never  falls  to  deprefs  the 
principal  fubjeft  by  contraft,  infcead  of  railing  it  by 
refemblance  :  and  if  the  difparity  be  exceeding  great,, 
the  fimile  takes  on  an  air  of  burk-fcjue  ;  nothing  bein_i^ 
more  ridiculous  than  to  force  an  objeft  out  of  its  pro- 
per rank  in  nature,  by  equalling  it  with  one  greatljC- 
fuperior  or  greatly  inferior.  This  will  be  evident  from 
the  following  comparifon. 

Loud  as  a  bull  makes  hill  and  valley  ring. 
So  roar'd  the  lock  when  it  releas'd  the  ipring. 

Odyjfey,  xxi.  51. 

Such  a  fimile  upon   the  frmpleft  of  all  aftioiis  that  of' 
opening  a  lock,  is  pure  biirlefque. 

A  writer  of  delicacy  will  avoid  drawing  his  compa- 
rifons  from  any  image  that  is  naufcous,.  ugly,  or  re- 
markably difagreeable  ;  for  however  ftrong  the  refem- 
blance may  be,  more  will  be  loft  than  gained  by  fuck 
comparifon.  Therefore  we  cannot  help  condemning, 
though  with  fome  rtluftancy,  the  following  limile,  or 
rather  metaphor. 

O  thou  fond  many!   with  what  loud  applaufe 
DuHl  tliou  beat  heav'n  with  blciriug  Bolingbroke. 
Before  he  was  what  thou  vvoulJ'ft.  have  him  be?: 
And  now  being  trimm'd  up  in  thine  own  defires. 
Thou,  bi-aftly  fecdor,  are  fo  full  of  him, 
That  thou  provok'ft  thyf  If  to  caft  him  up. 
Audio,  thou  ctimmon  dog,  didft  thou  difgorge 
TLy  glutton  bofoai  of  t.'-.e  royal  Richard, 
And  :io.v  thou  would'ft  eat  thy  dead  vomit  up 
And  bowl'ft  to  fiid  u. 

Second  Part  Henry  IV.  Aft  i.  fc.  6. 
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:rm\»A*       The  ftror.gcft  objeiflion  that  can  lie  agaiuft  a  com- 

*"*]        parifon  is,  that  it  conl'ilU  in  words  only,  not  in  fanfe. 

•  Such  falfe  coin,  or  baflard-wit,  does  extremely  well  in 

burlefque  j  b'lt  it  is  far  bclaw  lae  dignity  of  the  epic, 

or  of  any  fcrious  conipoHtion. 

Tlic  noble  fifler  of  Poplicola, 

Tlie  moon  of  Rome  ;  chaile  as  the  icicle  " 

Thafs  curdl'd  by  the  froft  from  pureit  fnow,  " 

And  hangs  o|j  Dian's  temple. 

Coriolanus,  Aft  v.  fc.  3. 

There  is  evidently  no  rcfemblance  between  an  icicle  << 
and  a  woman,  cliafte  or  unchaftc  :  but  chattily  is  cold 
in  a  metaphorical  fenfe,  and  an  icicle  i»  cold  in  a  pro- 
per fenfe  ;  and  this  verbal  refemblance,  in  the  hurry 
and  glow  of  compofing,  has  Iwfen  thougiit  a  fufficient 
foundation  for  the  fimile.  Such  phantom  fimiles  are 
mere  witticifms,  which  ought  to  have  no  quarter,  ex- 
cept where  purpofely  introduced  to  provoke  laughter. 
Liician,  in  his  diffcrtation  upon  hiilory,  talking  of  a 
certain  author,  makes  the  following  comparifon,  which 
is  verbal  merely. 

"  This  author's  defcriptions  are  fo  cold,  that  they 
"  furpafs  the  Cafpian  fnow,  aiid  all  tlie  ice  of  the 
"  north." 


-But  for  their  fpirits  and  fouls 


This  word  releU'wn  had  froze  them  up 
As  filh  are  in  a  pond. 

Second  Part  Henry  IV.  Aft  r.  fc.  3. 

Pope  has  feveral  fimiles  of  the  fame  ftamp. 

And  hence  one  mafter  pailion  in  the  breaft. 
Like  Aai-on"s  ferpent,  (wallows  up  the  reft, 

Ep'iJ}.  ii.  131. 

And  again  talking  of  this  fame-  ruling  or  mafter  paf- 
llon  ; 

Nrsture  its  mother,  habit  is  its  nurle  ; 
Wit,  fpirit,  faculties,  but  make  it  worfe  ; 
Reafon  itfelf  but  gives  it  edge  and  po  w'r  ; 
As  heaven's  bleft.  beam  turns  vinegar  more  four. 

Hid.  14^. 

Wliere  the  fubjeft  is  burlefque  or  ludicrous,  fuch 
firaiies  are  far  from  being  improper.  Horace  fays 
pleafantly, 

Ouanquam  tu  lenilor  coNicc.  Lib.  iii.  od.  g. 

And  Shakefpeare. 

In  breaking  oaths  he's  ftfonger  than  Hercules. 

And  this  leada-to  obferve,  that  befides  the  forego- 
ing comparifons,  which  are  all  ferious,  there  is  a  fpe- 
cies,  the  end  and  purpofe  of  which  is  to  excite  gaiety 
or  mirth.      Take  the  following  examples. 

Falftaff  fpeaking  to  his  page  :  . 

"  I  do  here  walk  before  thee,  like  a  fovr  that 
"  hath  overwhelmed  all  her  litter  but  one." 

Second  Part  Henry  IV.  Aft  i.  fc.  ID. 

<«  I  think  he  is  not  a  pick  purfe,  nor  a  horfe- 
"  dealer  ;  but  for  his  verity  in  love,  I  do  think  him 
"  as  concave  as  a  covered  goblet,  or  a  worm-eaten 
««•  nut."  Ai  ycu  like  it,  Aft  iii.  fc.  10. 
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This  ftvord  a  dagger  had  his  page, 
Tiiat  was  but  little  for  his  age  ; 
And  therefore  wailed  on  him  fo. 
As  dwarfs  upon  knighterrants  do. 

Hadllras,  canto  l. 

"  Books,  like  men,. their  authors,  have  but  ene  way 
"  of  coming  into  tlie  world  ;  but  there  are  ten  thou* 
"  fund  to  go  out  of  it,  and  return  no  more." 

Tale  of  a  Tub. 

"  The  mod  accomplifhed  way  of  ufing  books  at  prc- 
"  f.Mit  is,  to  ftrve  them  as  fome  do  lords,  learn  their 
"  titles,  and  then  brag  of  their  acquaintance."     . 

Ibid. 


Compartt- 
lionr 
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"  He  does  not  confidcr,  that  finceritjr  in  love  is  as 
'^  miich  out  of  falhion  as  fweet  fuufF  ;  nobody  takes  it 
"  now."  Carehfs  Hvjband, 

COMPARTITION,   m  ArchitcB-ure,  denotes  the  " 
ufeful  and   graceful  difpofition  of  the  whole  ground-  ■ 
plot  of  an  edifice,   into  rooms  of  office,  and  of  recep- 
tion or  entertainment. 

COMPARTMENT,   in  general,  is  a  defign  com- 
pofed  of  feveral  different  figures,  difpofed  with  fymme- 
try,  to  adorn  a  parterre,  a  coiling,  &c. 

A  compartment  of  tiles  or  bricks,  is  an  arrangement 
of  them,  of  different  colours,  and  varniflicd,  for  the 
decoration  of  a  building.  Compartments  in  garden- 
ing, are  an  affemblage  of  beds,  plots,  borders,  walks, 
5:c.  difpofed  in  the  moll  advantageous  manner  that 
the  ground  will  admit  of.  Compartments  in  heraldry, 
are  otherwife  called  partitions. 

COMPASS)  or  Mariner's  Steering  Compass,  is  an 
inftniment  ufed  at  fea  by  pilots  to  direft  and  afcertain 
the  courfe  of  their  (hips.  It  confifls  of  a  circular  braf» 
box,  which  contains  a  paper  card  with  the  32  points 
of  the  compafs,  fi.sed  on  a  magnetic  needle  that  always, 
turns  to  the  north,  excepting  a  fniall  decUnation  va- 
riable at  different  places.     See  Variation. 

The  needle  with  the  card  turns  on  an  upright  pin 
fTxed  in  the  centre  of  the  box.  In  the  centre  of  the 
nefdle  is  fixed  a  brafs  conical  focket  or  cap,  whereby 
the  card  hanging  on  the  pin  turns  freely  round  the 
centre. 

The  top  of  the  box  is  covered  with  a  glafs  that  the 
card's  motion  may  not  be  dilturbed  by  the  wind.  The 
whole  is  enclofed  in  another  box  of  wood,  where  it  is 
fiifpended  by  brafs  hoops  or  gimbals,  to  preferve  the 
card  horizontal.  The  compafs-box  is  to  be  fo  placed 
in  the  fliip,  that  the  middle  fecncn  of  the  box,  parallel 
to  its  fides,  may  be  parallel  to  the  middle  feftion  of 
the  fhip  along  its  keel. 

The  compafs  being  f  the  utmofl  confequcnce  t() 
navigation,  it  is  reafonable  to  expeft  that  the  greateil 
attention  fliould  be  paid  to  its  conftruftion,  and  every 
attempt  to  improve  it  carefully  examined,  and,  if  pro- 
per, adopted.  But  fo  careiefs  are  t'le  generality  of 
commanders  of  this  moft  uf<  ful  iiillrumcut,  that  almoll 
all  the  compaffes  ufed  on  board  merchant-lhips  have 
their  needles  formed  of  two  pieces  of  fteel-wire,  each 
of  which  is  bent  in  the  middle,  fo  as  to  form  an  ob- 
tufe  angle  ;  and  their  ends,  being  applied  together, 
make  an  acute  one  ;  fo  that  the  whole  reprcfents  the 
form  of  a  lozenge  ;  in  the  centre  of  which,  and  of 
the  card,  is  placed  the  brafs  cap.     Now,  if  wc  exa- 
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-■Ooftipal*.   roirie  a  rrumber  of  thtfe  cards,  we  fhall  rarely,  if  ever, 
•  find  tliem  all  in  the  fame  direftion,   but  they  will  all 

vary  more   or  lefs,   not   only  with    regard   to  the  true 
dircftion,  but  from  one  another. 

Thefi  irregularities  are  owincr  to  the  ftruftiire  of 
the  needle  ;  for  the  wirei  of  which  it  is  compofed  are 
only  hardened  at  the  ends  ;  now,  if  thele  ends  are  not 
equally  hard,  or  if  one  end  be  hardened  up  higher 
-(han  the  other,  when  they  come  to  be  put  together, 
in  fixing  them  to  the  card,  that  end  which  is  hnrdeil 
will  deftroy  much  of  the  virtue  of  tiie  other  ;  by  wliich 
means  the  hardeft  end  will  have  the  nioft  power  in 
direfting  the  card,  and  confequentl)'  make  it  van-  to- 
wards its  own  direction  :  and,  as  the  wires  are  d.ipo- 
ftd  in  the  form  of  a  lozenge,  thefe  caids  can  have  but 
little  force,  fo  that  they  will  often,  when  drawn  aCde, 
ftand  at  the  dillar.ce  of  fcveral  degrees  on  either  fide 
the  point  from  wlience  they  are  drawn;  for  all  inag- 
netical  bodies  receive  an  additional  ftrength  by  being 
ylaced  in  the  diretl'on  of  the  earth's  magnetiim,  and 
a<fl  proportionablv  lefs  vigoroully  when  turned  out  of 
it  ;  wherefore,  when  theie  kind  of  needles  are  drawn 
afide  from  their  true  point,  two  erf  the  parallel  fides 
of  the  lozenge  will  confpire,  more  <lire<ftly  than  be- 
fore, with  tbe  earth's  magnetifni  ;  and  the  other  two 
■will  be  kfs  in  that  direction  ;  by  which  means  the 
two  fides  will  very  much  impede  its  return  ;  and 
the  twa  latter  will  have  that  impediment  to  over- 
come, as  well  as  the  friSion,  by  their  own  force 
alone. 

To  remoVe  tTitfe  inconver.ierrces,  fome  needles  are 
made  of  one  piece  of  ftecl  of  a  fpring  temper,  and 
kroad  towards  the  ends,  but  tapering  towards  the 
'  middle,  where  a  hole  is  made  to  receive  the  cap.  At 
the  ends  they  terminate  in  an  a'igle,  greater  or  lefs 
'according  to  the  i^ill  or  fancy  of  tlie  vs'orkman.  Thefe 
v.ecdles,  though  infinitely  pveftrible  to  the-OLher,  are, 
liowever,  far  from  being  perfect ;  for  every  needle 
cf  this  form  hnth  fix  pohs  inft-.-ad  of  two,  one  at  each 
end,  two  where  it  beoses  tapering,  ai>d  two  at  tjie 
hole  in  the  middle"  this  is  owing  to  their  Yliape  ;  for 
the  middle  part  being  very  flender,  it  has  not  fub- 
llance  enough  to  conduft  the  magnetic  ftream  quite 
tlirough  from  one  end  to  the  other  :  all  thefe  polt  s 
appear  very  dilliniMy,  when  eofamined  with  a  giafs 
that  is  fprinkled  over  with  magnetic  fand.  This  cir- 
-cumftance,  however,  does  not  hinder  the  needle  from 
pointing  true  ;  but  as  it  has  lefs  force  to  move  tiie  card 
than  when  the  magu.'tic  ftream  moves  in  large  curves 
from  one  end  to  the  other,  it  is  certainly  an  imper- 
'"fedtion. 

Thefe  inconveniences  indilced  the  ingenious.  Dr 
Knight  to  contrive  a  new  feacompafs,  which  came  in. 
to  ufe  on  board  all  the  (hips  of  war.  The  needle  in 
this  inftrument  is  quite  ft;aiglit,  and  fquare  at  the 
ends  ;  and  confequently  has  o.-Jy  two  poles,  t!vou<rh 
about  the  hole  in  the  middle  the  curves  are  a  little 
confufed.  Needles  cf  this  conftruftion,  after  vibra- 
ting a  long  t-me,  will  always  point  exa<f;!y  in  the 
f^rae  direction;  and  if  di-awn  ever  fo  little  on  one 
"iide,  will  return  to  it  again,  without  any  fenfible  dif- 
'  ference.  We  may  therefore  conclude,  that  a  regular 
])arailcIopipc<i  is  the  beft  form  for  a  needle,  as  well  as 
the  fimpleft,  the  holes  for  the  caps  being  as  fmall  as 
Jjoffilile- 


And  as  the  weight  (hould  be  removed  to  the  great-  Ccmpaf* 
eft  diftance  from  the  centre  of  motion,  a  circle  of '~~~i'~~' 
bi-afs,  of  the  fame  diameter  of  the  card,  may  be  ad- 
ded, which  will  ferve  alfo  to  fupport  the  card,  which 
may  then  be  made  of  thin  paper,  without  any  thing 
to  iliffen  it.  This  ring  being  fixed  below  the  card, 
and  t!ie  needle  above  it,  the  centre  of  gravity  is  pla- 
ced low  enough  to  admit  of  the  cap  being  put  under 
the  needle,  whereby  tJ»e  hole  in  the  needle  becomes 
unneceiTary. 

The  above  obfervations  will  be  eafily  underftood 
from  viewing  the  feveral  parts  of  the  iiiftrument  as 
reprefented  on  Plate  CL  where  fig.  6.  is  the  card 
with  the  needle  KL,  and  its  cap  M,  fiied  upon  it, 
being  one-third  of  the  diameter  of  the  real  card.  Fig.  8. 
is  a  perfpe(Sive  view  of  the  backfide  of  the  card,  where 
A  B  repref^-Mits  the  turning  down  of  the  brafs  edge,  C 
the  under  part  of  the  cap,  D  and  E  two  Hiding  weights 
to  balance  the  card,  and  F,  G,  two  Icrews  that  fix 
the  brafs  edge,  &c.  to  the  needle.  I  ig.  -.  is  the  pe- 
deftal  that  fupports  the  card,  containing  a  fcrewin^ 
needle,  fixed  in  two  fmall  grooves  to  receive  it,  by 
means  of  the  collet  C,  in  the  rr;'nher  of  a  port-crayon. 
D,  the  ftem,  is  filed  into  an  octagon,  that  it  may  be 
the  more  eafily  unfcrewed.  For  its  further  illullration 
and  application  to  ufe,  fee  Navigation.. 

The  invention  of  the  compafs  is  ufually  afcribed  to 
Flavio  da  Melfi,  or  Flavio  Gioia,  a  Neapolitan,  about 
the  year  1302;  and  hence  it  is,  t!iat  the  territory  of 
Priiicipato,  which  makes  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Na- 
ples, where  he  was  born,  has  a  compafs  for  its  arms. 
Others  fay  that  Jvlarcus  Pauliis,  a  Venetian,  making 
a  journey  to  China,  brought  hack  the  invention  with 
him  in  1260.  What  confirms  this  conjecture  is,  that 
at  firft  they  ufcd  the  compafs  in  the  fame  n^.anner  as 
the  Chinefe  ftiil  do  ;  i.  e.  they  let  it  float  on  a  listle 
piece  of  cork,^nftead  of  fufpending  it  on  a  pivot.  It 
is  added,  that  tlicir  eciperor  Chiuingus,  a  celebrcted 
sftrologer,  had  a   knowledge  of  it  11 20   years  before  >' 

Chnft.  The  Chir.efe  only  divide  their  compafs  into  24 
pfiints.  Fauchette  relates  fome  verfes  of  Guoyot  de 
Provence,  wlio  lived  in  France  about  the  year  1200, 
which  feem  to  make  mention  of  the  compafs  under  the 
natrii-  of  ntnr'mrtle,  or  mar'tncr' s Jione  ;  which  (how  it  to 
have  been  ufed  in  Fiance  near  100  vcars  bcfcre  either 
the  Melfile  or  Venetian.  The  French  even  lay  claim 
to  the  invention,  from  xhs  Jleur  lis  !yt  whcrewitji  all 
nations  ftill  difti'iguifh  the  north  point  of  tliecard. 
With  as  much  reafon  Dr  Wallis  afcHbes  it  to  Ae 
Englifh,  from  its  name  compcjs,  by  which  name  moft 
nations  call  it,  and  which  he  cbfenes  is  ufed  in  many 
parts  of  England  to  figoify  a  circle. 

Though  the  mariner's  compafb  ha«  been  long  in  ufe, 
the  beft  conftinittion  of  it  was  attended  with  many 
inconver.ier^es,  till  the  iiiiprovements  which  it  re- 
ceived from  the  invention  and  cxperiraeHts  of  Dr  , 
Kr.ight,  and  the  farther  emendation  of  Mr  Smea- 
ton. 

The  compafs  is  fometimes  cbfcrved  to  be  diftufb- 
ed  by  the  electricity  of  its  plafs  cover;  and  this 
from  fo  night  an  application  of  the  fiuger  as  was 
bareiy  ncceffary  to  wipe  off  a  little  duft.  Tlie  -fame 
glaf?,  rnhhcd  a  liitle  more  with  the  finger,  a  bit  of 
muflin,  or  paper,  would  attract  either  end  of  the  needle 
fo  as  to  hold  it  to  the  glafs  for  feveral  minutes,  far  out 

of 
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eampafc   of  the  J'le  direction,  according  to   that  pait  of  the  as   the    needle  is  both   lon^jer  and  broader  ;   hf.icc  its 

*"      •         glafs  which  was  moll  excited.     And  when  the  needle,  magnetifm  mud  be  ftrongijr,  and  of  coiiifc  tlie  liue  of 

after  adhering  to  the   glafs,  has  dropped  loofe,  and  its  magnetic  diredlion  correlpoudent  with  the  card.     In 

made  vibrations,   thofe  would  not  be  bifetled  as  ufiial  another  particiilar,  in  order  to  prevent  the  motions  of 

by  that  poijit  where  the  needle  ihould  rell,  but  would  the  veCTel  fro.ii  afTeftiiig  the  needle,  which  is  the  mod 

either  be  made  all  on  one  fide,  or  be  very  u.iequally  defirable  object,   the  patent   compafs-box,  inftead   of 

divided,  by  means  of  fome  remams  of  cleclrical  virtue  f.vingiug  in  gimbals  at  rii>-ht  angles   to  each  other     is 

in  that  part  of  the  glafs  which  had  attracted  the  needle,,  fupported  in  its  very  centre   upon  a  prop  ;   and  whal- 

until  at  length,  after  15  minutes  or  more,  all  the  elec-  ever  motion  the  other  parts  of  the  box  may  have,  thi* 

tricity  being  difchari^ed,  the  magnetical  power  took,  centre  being  in  the  vertex  of  th^  hollow  cone,  may  be 

place.     The  remedy  for  this  inconvenience  is  to  moi-  coufidered   as   relatively  at   rell  ;   and   therefore  gives 
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ilen  the  furface  of  the  glafs ;  a  wet  finger  will  do  it  im- 
mediately and  effe Aually.  The  mariner's  compafs  with 
a  chart  is  much  Icfs  dangcroufly  moved  than  the  com- 
mon compafs  with  a  bare  needle;  and  the  deeper,  or 
farther  dillant,  the  needle  hangs  below  the  glafs,  the 
lefs  dillurbance  it  is  likely  to  receive. 


little  or  no  djlturbancc  to  the  needle.  Again,  the  pi- 
vot or  centre  upon  which' the  needle  turns,  is  fo  con- 
trived as  to  (land  always  perpendicular  over  the  centre 
of  the  compafs-box,  or  apex  of  the  hollow  cone,  aa 
upon  a  fixed  point ;  and  is  therefore  ftJll  lefs  affefted 
by  tjie  motions  of  the  veilLI.  Tiius  the  centres  of 
Improved  fea-compaflts  have  lately  been  conftruc-  motion,  gravity,  andof  magnetifm,  are  brought  almoil 
ted  by  Mr  M'Culloch  of  London,  for  which  he  ob-  all  to  the  fame  point  ;  the  advantages  of  which  will  be 
tained  a  patent.     The  particulars  are  as  follows,  readily  perceived  by  any  perfon  acquainted   with  me- 

Plate  Fig.  l-is  a  feclion  of  the  ilecring  compafs.  fl  rt  aa  a     chanical  principles."      M'^CuIloch^s  j^sccunt. 

ei-I.       Tiie  common  wooden-box,  with  its  lid.  b  b,  The  brafs  The  following  is  a  defcription  of  Dr  Knio-ht's  azi- 

compafs-box.   c  c.  The  gla&  cover  to  ditto,  d  d.  The     muth  compafs,  with  the  improvements  of  Mr  Smeaton. 
hollow  conical  bottom,     e.  The  prop  upon  which  the     Plate  CLI.   fig.   6.  is  a  perfpeclive  view  of  the  com- 
compafs  is  fupported  inftead  of  gimbals  ;  the  fpherical     pafs,  when  in   order  for  obfervation  ;    the    point  of 
top  of  which  is  finely  polifhed,  and  the  apex  of  the  hoi-     view   being  the  centre  of  the  card,   and  the  diftance 
low  cone  is  fitted   in  a  pecuhar  manner  to  receire  it.     of  the  eye  two  feet.     A  B  is  the  wooden  box.  C  and 
//,  A  quantity  of  lead  run  round  the  bottom  and  cone     D  are  two  milled  nuts  ;  by  means  whereof  tlie  axes  of 
of  the  compafs-box,  to   balance  and   keep  it  lleadily     the  inner  box  and  ring  are  taken  from  their  edges  011 
horizontal,     g  g.  The  card  and  the  magnetical  needle,     which  they  move,  and  the   friilion   increafed,  whe.i 
bent  in  fuch  a  manner   that   the  point  of  the  conical     necefTary.  EF  is  the  ring  that  fupports  the  inner  box. 
pivot   on   which   it   moves   and  is  fupported,   ma-y  be     GH  is   the   inner  box  ;    and  I  is  one  of  its   axes,  bv 
brought  very  near  to  the  centre  of  gravity,  as  well  as     which  it  is  fufpended  on  the  riiig  EF.      The  magnet 
to  the  centre  of  motion,     h  h.  Two  guards,  which  by     or  needle  appears  palling  through  the  centre  together 
means  of  two  pins  i  (,  affixed  to  the  compais-box,  pre-     with  a  fmall  brace  of  ivory,  that  confines  the  cap  to  its- 
vents  it  from  turning  round  and.  deceiving   the  ileerf-     place.     The  card  is  a  fuigle  varniftied  paper,  reaching 
man.  as  far  as  the  outer  circle  of  figures,  whicii  is  a  circle  of 

Fig.  2.  a  perfpective  view  of  the  fleering  compafs,.     thin  braCs  ;  the  edge  whereof  is  turned  down  at  right 
with  the  hd  off  and   the  front  laid  open,     h  h.  The      angles  to  the  plane  of  the  card,  to  make  it  grow  ftiff. 
guards,     b.  The  compafs-box.     c,  Tlie  prop,  &c.  as 
hi  fig.  I. 

Fig.  3.  a  view  of  the  azimuth  compafs.  b.  The 
compafs-box.  h.  One  of  the  guards,  e.  The  prop, 
as  in  fig.  T.  and  2.  with  this  difference,  that  in  an  azi- 
muth compafs,  inftead  of  being  Cerewed  to  the  bottom 
of  the  wood-box,  it  (lands  in  a  brals  locket,  and  may 
be  turned  round  at  pleafure.    i.  A  brafs  bar  upon  which. 


gro 
O  is  a  catgut  hue,  drawn  down  the  infide  of  the  box, 
for  determining  the  degree  upon  a  brafs  edge.  PQRS- 
is  the  index  bar,  with  its  two  ililes  and  catgut  threads} 
which  being  taken  off  from  the  top  of  the  box,  is 
placed  in  two  pieces,  T  and  V,  notclied  properly  to 
receive  it.-  W  is  a  place  cut  out  in  the  wood,  ferving 
as  a  handle. 

The  ufe  of  the  aiimtith  compafs  is  for  finding  the 


the  fight-vanes  are  fixed.   2.  A  da; k glafs,  which  moves-     fun's  magnetical  azimuth,  or  amplitude;  and  thence  the 


up  and  down  on  3.  the  figiil-vai.e.  4.  A  magnifying 
glafs,  which  is  alio  moveable  on  the  other  vane.  5^ 
The  nonius  or  vernier.  6.  A  Aide  for  moving  the 
vernier  fo  as  to  ftop  the  card  in  taking  the  azimuth. 
7.  A  double  convex  glafs,  by  which  the  diviiion  on 
the  vernier  may  be  read  with  accuracy. 

Fig.  +.  is  a  fe<ftion  reprefeiiiing  anothcrapj  licatioir 
ef  the  n.agretic  needle  and  card,  coi:ftruClcd  by  Mr 
M'Culloch.  a  a  a  a.  The  common  wood-box.  b  b. 
The  brafs  conipaff-box.  c  c.  The  brafs  liipport  for  the 
circle  ai.d  jxiidulum.  d.  The  pendulum,  e,  Tlie  agate. 
Jf,  The  ti  iigiietic  needle  and  card,  g  g.  The  brafs 
circle.  /<  b.  The  glafs  ccver  and  brals  ring,  i.  The 
lead  weight.  A'.  B.  All  th;  centres  of  motion  arc  in 
the  fa:ne  plane. 

Iii_oiie  particular  this  patent  compafs  isconfidered 


variation  of  the  compafs.  If  the  obfervation  be  for  ai» 
amplitude  at  fun-rifing,  or  for  an  azimuth  before  noon, 
apply  the  centure  of  the  index  on  the  weft  point  of  the 
card,  within  the  box  ;  fo  that  the  four  lines  ©n  the 
edge  of  the  card,  and  thofe  on  the  infide  of  the  box, 
may  meet.  If  the  obfervation  be  for  the  fun's  am- 
plitude fctting,  or  an  aaimuth  in  the  afternoon,  tuiu 
the  centre  of  the  index  right  againft  the  eaft  point  of 
the  card,  and  make  the  imes  within  the  box  concur 
with  thofe  on  the  card  :  tlie  inftruiuent  thus  fitted 
for  obfervation,  turn  the  index  b  c  towards  the  fun,  till 
the  (hadow  of  the  thread  a  e  fall  JireClly  on  the  flit  of 
the  fight,  and  on  the  line  that  is  along  the  middle  of 
the  i.:dex  :  then  will  the  inner  edge  of  the  index  cut 
the  degree  and  minute  of  the  fun's  magnetical  azimuth 
from  the  north  or  fouth.  But  note,  that  if,  when  the 
as  aa improvement  on  the  common  cotnpalFcs,  in  as  far     compafs  is  thus  placed,  the  azimuth  is  lefs  than  54"' 

from- 
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Coiiif»fi.  [com  the  fautli,  and  the  inden  turned  towards  the  fun, 
it  will  pafs  oft  the  divifions  of  the  limb  :  the  iiiftrument 
therefore  in  this  cafe  muft  be  turned  juft  a  quarter  of 
'the  compafs,  i.  e.  the  centre  of  the  index  muft  be 
placed  on  the  north  or  fouth  point  of  the  card,  accord- 
ing as  the  fun  is  from  you  ;  and  then  the  edge  will 
<:m  the  degree  of  the  magnetic  azimuth,  or  the  fun's 
azimuth  from  the  north,  as  before. 

The  fun's  magnetics!  amphtnde  thus  found,  The  va- 
riation of  the  needle  is  thus  determined.  Being  out 
at  Tea  the  15th  of  May  1717,  in  45°  north  latitude, 
the  tables  gave  mc  the  fun's  latitude  19°  notth,  and 
hiseaft  amplitude,  27-'  25'  north;  bj' the  azimuth  com- 
pafs, I  find  the  fun's  magneticid  amplitude  at  his  vi- 
frng  and  fetting  ;  and  find  he  rifcs,  e.  gr.  between  the 
(\i<\  and  63d  degree,  reckoning  from  the  north  towards 
the  eaft  point  of  the  corapafs,  i.  e.  between  the  27th 
and  28th  degree,  reckoning  from  the  eaft.  The  mag- 
netical  amplitude,  therefore,  being  here  equal  to  the 
tiue  one,  the  needle  has  no  variation  ;  but  if  the  fun 
at  hisriCiig  ftioulJ  have  appeared  between  the  52d  and 
53d  degree  from  the  north  towards  the  eaft,  his  mag- 
netical  amplitude  would  then  have  been  between  37 
and  38  degrees,  i.  e.  about  ten  degrees  greater  than 
liie  true  amplitude.:  therefore  the  needle  would  vary 
about  10  degrees  north-eafterly.  If  the  magnetical 
eaft  3fnplitv.de  found"by  the  inft4ument  fliould  be  lefs 
than  thetrue  amphtude,  their  difference  would  fhow 
the  variation  of  the  needle  eafterly.  If  the  true  eaft 
amplitude  be  fouthward,  as  alfo  the  magnetical  ampli- 
tude, and  this  lad  be  the  greater ;  the  variation  of  the 
r.eedle  will  be  north- weft  ;   znA'vice  "verfa. 

What  has  bcenfaid  of  north-eaft  amphtu'des  holds 
alfo  of  fouth-weft";  and  what  of  fouth-eaft  amplitudes 
holds  of  north-weft.  La'ftly,  if  amplitudes  be  found 
ui  different  denominations,  e.  gr.  if  the  true  ampH- 
ludtf  be  fix  degrees  north,  and  the  magnetical  ampli- 
tude be  fix  degrees  fouth  ^  the  variation,  which  in 
this  cafe  is  north-wefl,  will  be  equal  to  the  fnm  of 
the  magnetical  and  true  amplitudes ;  underftand  the 
"lame  for  woft  amplitudes. 

The  variation  may  likewife  be  found  from  the  azi- 
muth :  but  in  that  cafe  the  fun's  declination,  latitude 
•.■<.>f  the  place,   and  his  altitude,  muft  be  given,  that  his 
^rue  azimuth  may  be  found. 

This  inftrument  is  alfo  ufcful  in  fettling  the  ftiip's 
wake,  in  order  to  find  the  leeway  ;  arrd  alfo  to  find 
the  bearings  of  head  lands  and  other  objeds. 

Experience  evinces,  that  the  needle  of  a  compafs, 
like  eveiy  other  magnet,  whether  natural  or  artificial, 
continually  lofes  fomcthing  of  its  magnetic  powers, 
>vhich  frequently  produces  a  difference  of  more  thsn  a 
point  ;  and  we  may  venture  to  affert,  that  the  great 
errors  in  ftiips  reckonings  more  commonly  originate 
from  the  incorrctlnefs  of  the  compafs  than  from  any 
other  caufe. 

Sttel  cannot  be  too  highly  tempered  for  the  needle 
i>t  a  fea-compafs,  as  the  more  it  is  hardened,  tlie  more 
permanent  is  tlie  magnetifm  it  recert'es ;  but  to  pre- 
ierve  the  magnetifm,  and  of  courfe  the  polarity  of  the 
needle,  it  ftiould  be  cafed  with  thin,  well-]iohnied,  foft 
iron.  It  has  been  found  by  repeated  experiments,  that 
the  cafed   needle  preferves  its   magnetifm  in  a  more 
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the  magnetic  power  of  the  cafed  needle  may  increafe,   CcmpgJi, 
while  that  of  the  uncafed  needle  lofes  of  its  polarity.  /~— ' 

This  is  not  an  opinion  haftily  adopted,  but  the  refult 
of  a  fair  and  judicious  trial,  as  the  gentleman  from 
whom  the  above  obfervations  were  in  fuLi'lance  taken, 
placed  a  cafed  and  uncafed  needle  in  a  room  for  three 
months,  hai'ing  at  firft  exaftly  the  fame  dirtftion,  and 
a'oout  the  fame  degree  of  force.  At  the  end  of  this 
period  it  was  found  that  the  cafed  needle  had  not  in 
the  Icaft  changed  its  di''eftion,  wbile  the  uncafed  had 
\"aricd  two  degrees,  and  its  magnetic  power  was  con- 
frderably  din.inifhed. 

Thcfe  remarks  have  the  air  of  novelty,  and  may  per- 
haps contribute  to  the  improvement  of  the  compafs. 
B\it  the  defefts  of  this  inftrument  are  not  confined  to 
the  needle.  The  heavieft  brafs  compaiTes  are  not  to 
be  implicitly  trufted  in  a  hollow  or  high  fea,  as  they 
have  the  box  hanging  in  two  brafs  rings,  thus  allow- 
ing it  to  have  only  two  motions,  both  vertical  and  at 
right  angles  with  each  other  ;  by  whic-h  confinement 
of.  the  box,  upon  any  fuccufllou,  particularly  fudden 
ones,  the  card  is  always  too  much  agitated,  and  before 
it  can  recover  itfelf,  another  jerk  prevents  it  from 
pointing  to  the  pole.  It  is  even  not  uncommon  to  fee 
the  card  unftiipped  by  the  violence  of  the  ftiip's  pitch- 
ing. 

All  thefe  defefts  are  abundantly  fupph'ed  by  giving 
the  box  a  "vertical  motion  at  every  degree  and  minute 
of  the  circle,  and  combining  thefe  motions  with  a  ho- 
rizontal one  of  the  box  as  well  as  of  the  card-  By 
this  difpofition  of  the  box,  the  effefts  of  the  jerks  on 
the  card  are  avoided,  and  it  will  always  with  fteadinefs 
point  to  the  pole.  Mr  Bernard  Romans  found  by  e«- 
pericnce,  that  the  card  not  only  is  not  in  the  fmalleil 
degree  affefted  by  the  hollow  fea,  but  that,  in  all  the 
violent  ftiocks  and  whirlings  which  it  is  poflible  for 
the  box  to  receive,  the  caid  lies  as  ftill  as  in  a  room 
UT!affei5led  by  the  leaft  motion, 

A  coa.piifs  was  recently  invented  ar.d  made  in  Hol- 
land having  alllhefe  motions.  It  is  about  the  fizc  of 
the  brafs  compafs  commonly  ufed.  The  bottom  of 
the  brais  box,  inftead  of  being  ftiaped  like  a  bowl, 
muft  be  a  hollow  cone  refembling  the  bottom  of  a  com- 
mon  glafs  bottle;  the  vertex  of  it  muft  be  raifed  fo 
high  as  to  leave  only  one  inch  between  the  card  and 
the  glafs  ;  the  "box  muft  be  of  the  nfual  depth,  and  a 
quantity  of  lead  muft  te  poured  in  the  bottom  of  the 
box,  round  the  bafe  of  the  con^,  which  fecures  it  oa 
the  ftile  whereon  it  traverfes. 

This  ftile  is  firmly  fixed  in  the  centre  of  a  fquare 
wooden  box,  like  the  common  compafs,  but  with  a 
thicker  bottom.  The  ftile  is  made  of  brais  about  fix 
inches  long,  round,  and  one-third  of  an  inch  thick, 
having  its  head  blunt  hke  that  of  a  fev/ing  thimble, 
and  of  a  fine  polilh,  and  placed  perpendicular.  The 
inner  vertex  of  the  cone  muil  likewife  be  well  polifh- 
ej.  The  vertical  part  of  the  -cone  ought  to  be  fuffi- 
ciently  thick  to  allow  a  well-pohflied  cavity  for  hold- 
ing a  fliort-ftile,  proceeding  from  the  centre  of  the 
card  on  which  it  traverfes.  "  The  compafs  I  faw, 
(fays  Mr  Romans),  was  fo  conftrufted  ;  but  I  fee  no 
realJon  why  the  ftile  might  not  proceed  from  the  centre 
of  the  vertex  of  the  cone,   and  fo  be  received  by  the 
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Compifs.  netic  bar,  blunt  al  each  end  ;  the  glafs  and  cover  are 
'"     »  put  on  in  the  common  way." 

The  above  gendeman  informs  us,  that  a  Gmilar  com- 
■pafs  was  fubmitted  to  his  infpeAion  by  the  captain  of 
a  Hoop  of  war,  who  declared,  that  during  a  hard  gale 
of  fome  days  continuar.ee,  he  had  no  other  compafs 
that  was  of  the  fmallell  ufe.  In  the  opinion  of  Mr 
Romans  the  account  was  not  exaggerated,  in  which 
coMcliifiin  we  are  difpofed  to  join  iflue  with  him. 

Yet  Mr  Nicholfon  in  his  intereiling  journal  is  of  an 
oppohte  fentiment,  who  beIi^•es  that  the  compafs  is 
very  little  dithiibedby  tilling  the  box  on  one  fide,  but 
very  much  bv  fudden  changes  of  place  in  a  horizontal 
diredion;  that  provifion  made  agair.ft  the  latter  in  a 
Icientific  manner  is  the  chief  requifue  in  a  well  con- 
ilrufted  inftium.ent  of  this  nature  ;  and  that  no  other 
provifion  is  neceflary  than  good  workmanfhip  agree- 
ably to  the  common  conftiuftion,  and  properly  adjuft- 
ing  the  weight  refpefting  the  centres  and  axes  of  fu- 
fpenfion.  He  conceives  it  will  improve  the  compafs 
very  much  to  make  the  needle  flat  and  thin,  and  to 
fufpend  it,  not  in  the  common  way,  with  its  flat  fide, 
but  with  its  edge  uppermoft  ;  fo-,  as  it  is  known  that 
hard  fteel  rctai.is  its  magnetifm  longer  than  foft,  it 
follows  that,  except  both  fides  of  a  needle  be  equally 
hard,  the  magnetic  virtue  will  incline  towards  the  hard- 
er fide  in  procefs  of  time. 

The  Chinele  compafs  has  fome  advantages  over 
the  European,  from  which  it  differs  in  the  length  of 
the  needle,  and  the  manner  of  its  fufpenCon.  The 
needle  of  the  Chinefe  feldom  exceeds  an  inch  in  length, 
and  is  fcarcely  a  line  in  thicknefs.  It  is  poifcd  with 
great  nicety,  and  is  remarkably  fenfible.  This  is  effed- 
ed  by  the  following  contrivance. 

A  piece  of  thin  copper  is  fti-apped  round  the  centre 
of  the  needle.  This  copper  is  rivetted  by  its  edges  to 
the  upper  part  of  a  fmall  hemifpherical  cup  of  the  fame 
metal,  turned  downwards.  The  cup  thus  inverted 
feryes  as  a  focket  to  receive  a  fteel  pivot  rifing  from  a 
cavity  made  in  a  round  piece  of  light  wood  or  cork, 
which  forms  the  compafs-box.  The  furfaces  of  the 
focket  and  pivot,  intended  to  coincide,  are  highly  po- 
lifhed,  to  prevent  frldion  as  much  as  poflible.  The 
cup  has  a  proportionably  broad  margin,  which  not 
only  adds  to  its  weight,  but  from  its  horizontal  pofi- 
lion  tends  to  keep  the  centre  of  gravity  in  every  fitua- 
lion  of  the  compafs,  nearly  coinciding  with  the  centre 
of  fufpenfion.  The  cavity  in  which  the  needle  is  fu- 
<4)ended,  is  circular,  and  little  more  than  capable  to 
remove  the  needle,  cup  and  pivot.  A  thin  piece  of 
tranfparent  talc  is  placed  over  the  cavity,  which  hin- 
•ders  the  needle  from  being  affected  by  the  motion  of 
the  external  air  ;  but  allows  the  apparent  motion  of 
the  former  to  he  eafily  obferved.  The  fmall  ftiort 
needle  of  the  Chinefe  has  a  fingular  advanta{;(  over 
thufe  commonly  ufed  in  Europe,  in  rtfpeft  of  the  dip 
towards  the  horizon  ;  which,  in  the  latter,  requires 
that  one  extremity  of  the  needle  fliould  be  made  fo 
much  heavier  than  the  other  as  will  fufficientlycounter- 
aa  the  magnetic  attraftion.  This  bring  different  in 
different  pans  of  the  world,  the  needle  can  only  be 
accurately  true  at  the  place  for  which  it  has  been  con- 
ftructed.  But  in  flii,rt  and  light  needles,  fufpended 
after  the  Chinefe  manner,  the  weight  below  the  point 
«f  fulpeiifion  is  more  than  fufficient  to  overcome  the 
Vot.  VI.  Part  I. 
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magnetic  dip  in  all  fituationsof  the  globe  ;  and  confe-   Compafi. 

queiitly  fuch  needles  will  never  deviate  from  their  ho-  ^ '~~' 

rizontal  pofition. 

Com? ASS  is  aifo  an  inftrument  of  confiderable  ufe  in 
furvi-ying  land,  dialing,  Sec. 

Its  ftructure,  in  the  main,  is  the  fame  with  that  of 
the  mariner's  Compafs  ;  confifting  like  that  of  a  box 
and  needle  :  the  principal  difference  confifts  ii  this, 
that  inftead  of  the  needle's  being  fitted  into  the  card, 
and  playing  with  it  on  a  pivot,  it  hcie  pUys  alone ; 
the  card  being  drawn  on  the  bottom  of  the  box,  and  a 
circle  divided  into  360  degrees  on  the  limb.  See  fig.  5.  pi,t«  CU 
This  inftrument  is  of  obvious  ufe  to  tUvellers,  to  di- 
rect them  in  their  road  ;  and  to  miners,  to  Ihow  them 
what  way  to  dig,  with  other  confiderable  ufes. 

I.  To  take  the  declination  of  a  zuali  by  the  Compafs. 
Apply  that  fide  of  the  compafs  whereon  the  north  is 
marked  along  the  fide  of  the  wall ;  the  number  of  de- 
grees over  which  the  north  end  of  the  needle  fixes 
will  be  the  declination  of  the  wall,  and  on  that  fide  ; 
e.  gr.  if  the  i.orth  point  of  the  needle  tends  towards 
the  norti,,  that  wall  may  be  (hone  on  bv  the  iun  at 
noon  ;  if  It  fix  over  fifty  degrees,  counting  from  the 
north  towards  the  eaft,  the  declination  is  fo  many  de- 
grees from  north  towards  eaft. 

But  fince  the  needle  itfelf  declines  from  the  north 
towards  the  weft,  with  us,  13°  ;  it  muft  be  noted, 
that  to  retrieve  the  irregularity,  13»  are  always  to  be 
added  to  the  degrees  (hown  by  the  needle,  when  the 
declination  of  the  wall  is  towards  the  eaft  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, when  the  declination  is  towards  the  weft,  the  de- 
clination of  the  needle  is  to  be  fubtrafted. 

2.  To  take  an  angle  tuiih  the  Compafs.  Suppofe  the 
angle  required  be  DAE,  fig.  4.  apply  that  fide  of  the 
compafs  whereon  the  north  is  marked  to  one  of  the 
lines  AD  ;  when  the  needle  refts,  obferve  the  degrees 
at  which  its  north  point  ftands,  which  fuppofe  So  :  fo 
many  degrees  does  the  hne  decline  from  the  meridian. 
In  the  fame  manner  take  the  dechnation  of  the  line 
AE,  which  fuppofe  2 1 5° ;  fubtraft  80"  from  ini", 
the  remainder  is  135°;  which  fubtraCled  from  180% 
there  will  remain  45°  ;  the  quantity  of  the  angle  re- 
quired. But  if  the  difference  between  the  declination 
of  the  two  hnes  exceed  1 80°  ;  in  that  cafe,  1 80°  muft; 
be  fubtracled  from  that  difference  ;  the  remainder  then 
is  the  angle  required. 

In  meafuring  angles  by  the  compafs,  there  needs 
not  any  regard  be  had  to  the  variation  ;  that  being  fup- 
pofed  the  fame  in  all  the  lines  of  the  angles. 

3.  To  take  a  plot  of  a  f  eld  by  the  Compafs.  Suppofe 
the  field  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  fig.  10.  for  the  greater  ac- 
curacy let  there  be  two  fights  fitted  to  the  meridian  hne 
of  the  compafs ;  place  it  horizontally,  and  through 
the  figlits  look  along  the  fide  AB,  or  a  line  parallel  to 
it ;  appl)  ing  the  eye  to  the  fight  at  the  fouth  point 
of  the  compafs.  Draw  a  rough  (ketch  of  the  field  by 
the  eye,  and  on  the  correfponding  line  entre  down  the 
degree  to  which  the  needle  points,  which  fuppofe  90°; 
meahire  the  length  of  the  fide,  and  enter  that  too, 
which  fuppofe  10  chains. 

In  ihis  manner  proceed  with  all  the  reft  of  the  fides 
and  angles  of  the  field  ;  the  fides,  which  fuppofe  70, 
65,  70,  44,    50  fathom  ;    and  the  angles,    which  fup- 
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the  field,  fct  down  the   feveral  angles  obferved,  one 
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after  another,   and  fubtraft  the   lefll-r   from 
,  greater:  thus  will  you  have  the  quantity  of  the  feveral 
angles,  and  the  length  of  the  lines  that  include  thera. 
For  the  reft,  fee  Geometry. 

Note.  All  the  angles  of  the  figure  taken  together, 
muft  make  twice  as  many  right  angles;  abating  two  if 
uo  mrftake  has  been  committed. 

Azimuth  CoMP.iss.      See  Azimuth. 

CoMFASs-Diah,  are  fmall  horizontal  dials,  fitted  in 
brafs  or  filver  boxes,  for  the  pocket,  to  fhow  the  hour 
of  the  day,  by  the  dircftion  of  a  needle  that  indicates 
how  to  place  them  right,  by  turning  the  dial  about  till 
the  cock  or  ftyle  ftands  direftly  over  the  needle ;  but 
thefe  can  never  be  very  exaft,  becaufe  of  the  variation 
of  the  needle  itfelf.     See  Comfass  and  Dialing. 

COMPASSES,  or  Pair  of  Cosir.-iisEs,  a  mathe- 
matical inilrument  for  defcribing  circles,  meafuring- 
figures,  &c. 

The  common  compaiTes  confift  of  two  fharp-pointed 
branches  or  legs  of  iron,  ftcel,  brafs,  or  other  metal, 
joined  together  at  the  top  by  a  rivet,  whereon  they 
move  as  on  a  centre.  Thofe  compaiTes  are  of  the 
beft  fort  in  which  the  pin  or  axle  on  which  the  joint 
turns,  and  alfo  half  the  joint  itfelf,  is  made  of  fleel,  as 
the  oppofite  metals  vrear  more  equably'.  The  perfec- 
tion of  them  may  be  known  by  the  eafy  and  uniform 
opening  and  (hiitting  of  their  legs  ;  one  of  which  is 
fometimes  made  to  take  in  and  out,  in  order  to  make 
room  for  two  other  points  to  defcribe  with  ink,  black- 
lead  or  other  materials. 

There  are  now  ufed  compaffes  of  various  kinds  and 
contrivances,  accommodated  to  the  various  ufes  they 
are  intended  for;-  as, 

CoMPASSESs  of  three  hgs,  or  Triangular  CotnJ>aJfes, 
are,  fetting  afide  the  excels  of  a  leg,  of  the  fame  flruc- 
ture  with  tiie  common  ones  ;  their  life  being  to  take- 
three  points  at  once,  and  fo  to  fonn  triangles  ;  to 
lay  down  three  pofitions  of  a  map,  to  be  copied  at 
once,  &c. 

Beam-CoMPASiES  con{A%  oi  2i\ov\g  branch,  or  beam, 
made  of  brafs  or  wood,  carrj'ing  two  brafs  curfors, 
the  one  fixed  at  one  end,  the  other  Aiding  along  the 
beam,  with  a  fcrew  to  faftcn  it  occafionally.  To  the 
curfors  may  be  fcrewed  points  of  any  kind,  whether 
llcel  for  pencils,  or  the  like.  It  is  ufed  to  draw  large 
circles,  to  take  great  extents,  &:c.  To  the  fixed  curfor 
is  fometimes  applied  an  adjufting  or  micrometer  fcrew, 
by  which  an  extent  is  obtained  to  extreme  nicetv. 
Mr  Jones  of  Holborn  has  made  beam-compafles  to  ad- 
juft  to  the  -.-fVc'^th  "f  3"  inch. 

Calilcr  Co?^:rAj4is.     See  Caliber. 

C/ociniaier''s  Compasses  are  joined  like  the  com- 
mon coi'.ipafles,  with  a  quadrant,  or  bow,  like  the  fpring 
compaffes ;  only  ol  different  ufe,  ferving  here  to  keep 
the  iiiftrumenl  firm  at  any  opening.  Tliey  are  made 
very  ftrong,  with  the  points  of  their  legs  of  well  tem- 
pered ftcel,  as  being  ufed  to  draw  lines  on  pafleboard 
or  copper. 

Cylindrical  and  Spherical  Compasses,  confift  of  four 
branches,  joined  in  a  centre,  two  of  which  are  circular^ 
and  two  flat,  a  little  bent  on  the  ends :  their  ufe  is  to 
lake  the  diameter,  thickncfs,  or  caliber  of  round  or 
cylindric  bodies;  fuch  as  cannons,  pipes,  &c. 
•  Eliplic  Compasses.  Their  ufe  is  to  draw  elipfcs, 
or  ovals  of  any  kind :    they  conlift  of  a  beam  AB 
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the  next     about  a  foot  long,  bearing  three  xurfors  ;  to  one  ofCompass**. 
which  may  be  fcrewed  points  of  any   kind  :    to  the  ^""^ 
bottom  of  the  other  two  arerlvetted  two  Aiding  do  e- 
tails,  adj'ifted  in  giooves  made  in  the  crofs  brandies  o£ 
the  beam.      The  dove-tails  having  a  motion  every  way,- 
by  turning  about  the  long  branch,,  go  backwards  and  , 

forwards  along  the  crofs  ;  fo  that  wlien  the  beam  has- 
gone  half-way  about,  one  of  thefe  will  have  moved  the- 
whole  length  of  one  of  the  branches  ;  and  when  the- 
beam  has  got  quite  round,  the  fame  dove- tail  has  got 
back  the  whole  length  of  the  bi-anch.  Underftand  the 
fame  of  the  other  dove-tail. 

Note.  The  diltance  between  the  two  Aiding  dove- 
tails is  the  diftance  between  the  two  foci  of  the  elipfis  ;. 
fo  that  by  changing  that  diftance,  the  elipfis  will  be 
ixjunded  or  flendercr.  Under  the  ends  of  tlie  branches- 
of  the  crofs  are  placed  four  fteel  points  to  keep  it  faft.. 

The  ufe  of  this  compafs  is  eafy  ;  by  turning  round 
the  fong  branch,  the  ink,  pencil,  or  other  point,  will 
draw  the  elipfis  required.  Its  figure  ftiows  both  its 
ufe  and  conftruftion. 

German  Compasses  have  their  legs  a  little  bent  out- 
wards, towards  the  top  ;  fo  that  when  ftiut,  tlie  points 
only  meet. 

Hair  Compasses  are  fo  contrived  within  fide  by  a 
fmall  adjufting  fcrew  ?o  one  of  the  legs,  as  to  take  an 
extent  to  a  hair's  breadth. 

Lapidary's  Compasses  are  a  piece  of  wood,  in  form 
of  the  ftiaft  of  a  plane,  cleft  at  top,  as  far  as  half  its- 
length  ;  with  this  they  mcafore  the  angles,  &c.  oF 
jewels  and  precious  ftones,  as  they  cut  them.  There 
is  in  the  clef'  a  little  brafs  rule,  faftened  there  at  one 
end  by  a  pin  ;  but  fo  that  it  may  be  moved  in  the  man- 
ner of  a  brafs  level  :  with  this  kind  of  iquare  they  take  ^ 
the  angles  of  the  ftones,  laying  them  an  the  (haft  as 
they  cut  them. 

Proportional  Compasses  are  thofe  whofe  joint  lies- 
between  the  points  terminating  each  leg;  they  are 
either  fimpie  or  compound.  In  the  former  fort  the 
centre  is  fixed,  fo  that  one  pair  of  thefe  ferves  only  foi» 
one  proportion. 

Compound  proportional  Compasses  confift  of  two  partsPbte  CLt.. 
or  fides  of  brafs,  which  lie  upon  each  other  fo  nicely  fig-  6- 
as  to  appear  but  one  when  they  are  fliut.  Thefe  fides 
eafily  open,  and  move  about  a  centre,  which  is  itfelf 
moveable  in  a  hsHow  canal  cut  through  the  greateJt 
part  of  their  length.  To  this  centre  on  each  fide  19 
affixed  a  Aiding  piece  A  of  a  fmall  length,  with  a  fine 
hne  drawn  on  it  ferving  as  an  uidcx,  to  be  fet  againft 
other  fines  or  divifions  placed  upon  the  compafies  on 
both  fides.  Thefe  lines  are  1.  A  line  of  lines.  2.  A 
lino  of  fuperficies,  aseas,  orplanes.  3.  A  line  of  folids. 
4.  A  line  of  circles,  or  rather  of  polygons  to  be  in» 
fcribed  in  circles.  Thefe  fines  are  all  unequally  di- 
vided ;  the  three  firft  from  i  to  20,  the  laft  fiom  6  to 
20.     Their  ufes  are  as  follow  : 

By  the  line  of  lines  you  divide  a  given  line  into  any 
number  of  equal  parts  ;  for  by  placing  the  index  A  I 

againft  i,  and  fcrewing  it  faft,  if  you  open  the  com-  « 

paffes,  then  the  diftance  between  the  points  at  each  end 
will  be  equal.  If  you  place  the  index  againft  2,  and" 
open  the  com.paffes,  die  diftance  between  the  points  of 
the  longer  legs  BB,  will  be  twice  the  diftance  be- 
tween the  fliorter  ones  CC;  and  thus  a  hne  is  bifetlcd, 
or  divided  into  two  equal  parts.     If  the  index  be  placed 
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■■'Compj»«?8.aga'mfl  ;^,  and  the  compafles  opened;  the  dillances  hc- 
^~"V~~~  tween  tlie  points  will  be  as  ■^  to  l,  and  fo  a  line  is  di- 
A-ided  into  ^  equal  parts ;  and  fo  you  proceed  for  any 
other  number  of  parts  undev  10. 

The  numbeis  of  the  line  of  planes  aufwer  to  the 
fquares  of  thofe  in  the  line  of  lines  ;  for  becaufc  fiiper- 
licies  or  planes  are  to  each  other  as  the  fquares  of  their 
like  fides  ;  thei-efore,  if  the  index  be  placed  againft 
2  in  the  line  of  planes,  the  diftance  between  the 
fmall  po;;its  will  be  the  fide  of  a  plane  whofe  area  is 
one  ;  but  the  diilance  of  the  larger  points  will  be  the 
like  fide  of  a  plane  whofe  area  is  two  ;  or  twice  as 
large.  If  the  index  be  placed  at  3,  and  the  compafles 
opened,  the  dillanccs  between  the  points  at  each  end 
will  be  the  like  fide  of  planes  whole  areas  are  as  I  to  3  ^ 
and  fo  of  others. 

The  numbers  of  the  line  of  follds  anfwer  to  the 
x;ubes  of  thofe  of  the  line  of  lines  ;  becaufe  all  fulids 
are  to  each  other  as  the  cubes  of  their  fides  or  diame- 
ters: therefore,  if  the  index  be  placed  to  number  2,  3,  4, 
Ac.  in  the  line  of  folids,  the  diftance  between  the  lefler 
and  larger  points  will  be  the  like  fides  of  folids,  which 
are  to  each  other  as  i  to  2,  i  to  3,  I  to  4,  &c.  For 
example;  If  the  index  be  placed  at  10,  and  the  com- 
pafles be  opened  fo  that  the  fmall  points  may  take  the 
diameter  of  a  bullet  whofe  weight  is  one  ounce,  the 
diftance  between  the  large  points  will  he  the  diameter 
of  a  bullet  or  globe  of  )0  ounces,  or  which  ie  10  time* 
-as  large. 

Laftly,  The  numbers  in  the  line  of  circles  are  the 
fides  of  polygons  to  be  infcribed  in  a  given  circle,  or 
by  which  a  circle  may  be  divided  into  the  equal  parts, 
from  6  to  20.  Thus,  if  the  index  be  placed  at  6. 
the  points  of  the  compafTeiat  either  end,  when  opened 
10  the  radius  of  a  given  circle,  will  contain  the  fide 
of  a  hexagon,  or  divide  the  circle  into  fix  equal 
parts.  If  the  index  be  placed  againft  7,  and  the  cora- 
jjafles  opened  fo  that  the  larger  points  may  take  in  the 
radius  of  the  circle,  then  the  (horter  points  will  divide 
the  circle  into  fcen  equal  parts  for  infcribing  a  hep- 
tagon. Again,  placing  the  index  to  8,  and  opening 
the  compafles,  the  larger  points  will  contain  the  radius, 
and  the  lefl^er  points  divide  the  circle  into  eight  equal 
parts  for  infcribing  an  octagon  or  Iquare.  And  thus 
■you  may  prjceed  for  others. 

Proportional  Compasses  imth  the  Jtdor  lines.  The 
ilrufture  of  thefe  \\{o  like  that  of  the  common  propor- 
tional compafles,  only  a  httle  nicer,  that  it  needs  no 
particular  defcription.  The  lines  on  the  firft  face  are 
the  line  of  lines,  marked  lines  ;  it  is  divided  into  100 
equal  parts,  every  tenth  numbered  :  and  the  line  of 
chords,  which  goes  to  60°,  is  marked  chords.  -On  the 
other  face  are  a  line  of  fines  to  90°,  and  a  line  of 
tangents  to  45°.  On  one  fide  are  the  tangents  from 
45°  to  71°  34';  on  the  other,  fecants  from  0°  to 
70    30  . 

For  the  ufe  of  thefe  compafles  ;  1.  To  divide  a  line 
•into  any  number  of  equal  parts  lefs  than  lOO  :  divide 
ICO  by  the  number  of  parts  required;  flip  the  curfortill 
"the  line  on  the  Aiding  dove-tail  be  againft  the  quotient 
on  the  line  of  lines  :  then,  the  whole  line  being  taken 
between  the  points  of  the  compafles  moft  remote  from 
the  centre,  the  aperture  of  the  other  will  fliow  the  di- 
vifion  required.  2.  A  right  line  given,  fuppofed  to  he 
«<liviJed  into  100  parts,  to  take  any  number  of  thofe 
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parts  ;  Hip  the  line  on  the  Aiding  dove-tail  to  the  num-  CompH»W.> 
ber  of  parts  required  :  the  whole  line  being  taken  be-  — "~\ 
tween  the  points  fartheft  from  the  centre,  the  aperture 
of  the  other  two  will  include  the  number  of  divilions 
required.  3.  The  radius  being  given,  to  find  the 
chord  of  any  arch  under  60"^;  /lip  the  line  on  the  Hid- 
ing dove-tail  to  the  degrees  required  on  the  line  ot 
chords  :  the  radius  being  taken  between  the  points  far- 
theft  from  the  centre  of  the  curfor  ;  the  aperture  of 
the  other  line  will  be  the  chord  required,  provided  the 
number  of  degrees  be  greater  than  21/:  if  it  be  lefs, 
the  aperture  taken  from  the  radius  w4!l  leave  the  chord 
required.  4.  If  the  chord  of  an  arch  under  60°  be 
given,  and  the  radius  required  ;  flip  the  line  on  the 
dove-tail  to  the  degrees  given  on  the  line  of  chords  : 
the  given  chord  being  taken  between  the  two  points 
next-the  cuifor,  the  aperture  of  the  other  will  be  the 
radius  required.  5.  The  radius  being  given,  to  find 
the  -fine  of  any  number  of  degrees  ;  flip  the  line  on 
the  dove-tail  to  the  degree  on  the  line  of  fines  whofe 
fine  is  required:  the  radius  taken  between  the  points 
furtheft  from  the  curfor,  the  aperture  of  the  other  will 
give  the  fine  of  the  angle  required.  But  if  the  fine 
lought  be  lefs  than  30°,  the  difference  of  the  apertures 
ot  the  oppofite  points  will  be  the  fine  required.  6.  The 
radius  being  given,  to  find  the  tangent  of  any  number 
of  degrees  under  7  i  ^  if  the  tangent  required  be  undet 
26°  30',  then  flip  the  line  on  the  dove-tail  to  the  de- 
gree propofed  on  the  tangent  line;  the  radius  taken 
between  the  points  fartheft  from  the  curfor,  the  aper>- 
ture  of  the  others  will  be  the  tangent  of  the  degrees 
required  ;  if  the  tangent  required  be  above  26°  36' 
but  under  45°,  the  fine  on  the  curfor  muft  be  flipped 
to  the  degrees  given  on  the  tangent  line.;  then  the  ra- 
dius beii>g  taken  between  the  points  furtheft  from  the 
curlor,  the  aperture  of  the  others  will  be  the  tangent. 
If  the  tangent  required  be  greater  than  45",  but  lefs 
than  56°  20',  flip  the  notch  on  the  tangent  fide  of  the 
turned-cheek  to  the  degree  o  in  the  tangent  line  on 
the  fide  of  the  compafs  ;  the  radius  taken  between  the 
points  furtheft  from -the  curfor  ;  the  dilTerence  between 
the  aperture  of  the  other  and  thefe,  added  together, 
win  be  the  tangent  required.  Thus,  for  the  tangents 
of  the  degrees  under  71.  After  the  like  maimer 
may  the  fecant  of  any  number  of  degrees  under  7  i  be 
found. 

Mr  Heath,  a  mathematical  inftrument-maker  in 
London,  conftruCted  a  pair  of  proportional  compaflTes, 
in  1  746,  with  a  curious  and  ufeful  contrivance  for  pre- 
venting the  fliorter  legs  from  -changing  their  pofition, 
when  thefe  compalfes  were  ufed.  It  confillod  of  a 
Ymall  beam  foldered  to  afcrew,  and  running  parallel  to 
the  leg  of  the  compafles,  nearly  of  tlie  length  of  the 
.groove  ;  in  this  beam  a  flit  was  made,  wiiicli  admitted 
of  a  fliding-nut,  the  other  end  of  which  fell  into  a  hole 
•in  the  bottom  of  the  fcrew,  belongiiig  to  the  great  nut 
of  the  compafles.  The  fcrew-pin  of  the  beam  palled 
through  an  adjufter,  by  means  of  which  the  mark  on 
the  flider  might  be  brought  exactly  to  any  divifion.  But 
the  proportional  compafles  have  been  much  out  of  ule 
fince  the  invertion  of  the  feclor. 

Spring    Co.\tr.i.rsss,    or    dividers  ;     thofe    witli    an 

arched  head,  whicli  by  its  fpring  open)  the  legs  ;  the 

opening  being  directed  by  a  circular  fcrew  faftcncd  to 

one  of  the  legJ,  and  let  through  the  other,  worke<! 
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Thtfe  ccmpaffes  are  made  of  hardened  Competition,  in  Jco/j  Z-aw.  In  efcheats,  fee  Law,  Competi- 


Competi- 
ticn. 


Compasies  vi-itli  a  nut 
fteel. 

TrifeHing  Compasses  confift  of  two  central  rules, 
t  and  an  arch  of  circles  of  1 20  degrees,  immoveable, 
with  its  radius,  which  is  fattened  with  one  of  the 
central  rules  like  the  two  legs  of  a  feftor,  that  the  cen- 
tral rule  may  be  carried  through  all  the  points  of  the 
circumference  or  the  arch.  The  radius  and  rule  Ihould 
be  as  thin  as  pofTible  ;  and  the  rule  fattened  to  the  ra- 
dius ftiould  be  hammered  cold,  to  attain  the  greater 
elafticity  ;  and  the  breadth  of  the  central  rule  fhould 
be  triple  that  of  the  radius  ;  there  mutt  alfo  be  a  groove 
in  this  rule,  with  a  dove-tail  fattened  on  it  for  its  mo- 
tion, and  a  hole  in  the  centre  of  each  rule.  The  ufe  of 
this  inftrument  is  to  facihtate  the  trifeftion  of  angles 
geometrically  ;  and  it  is  faid  to  have  been  iivvented  by 
M.  Targen  for  that  purpofe. 

Turn-up  CoMFASSEs.  The  body  of  this  inftrument 
is  like  the  common  compaffes  ;  but  towards  the  bot- 
tom of  the  legs,  without-fide,  are  added  two  other 
points  befides  the  ufual  ones  ;  the  one  whereof  carries 
a  drawing  pen  point,  and  the  other  a  port-crayon,  both 
adjufted  fo  as  to  turn  round,  and  be  in  the  way  of  ufe, 
or  out  of  it,  as  occafion  requires.  Thefe  compaffes 
have  been  contrived  to  fave  the  trouble  of  changing 
the  points. 

COMPASSION,  or  Commiseration,  in  Ethics, ■& 
mixed  pafTion  compounded  of  love  and  forrow,  and 
excited  by  tlae  fight  or  recital  of  diftrefs.  Hobbes 
makes  this  a  merely  felfifti  paflion,  and  defines  it,  as 
being  fear  for  ourfelves  ;  Hutchefon  refolves  it  into, 
inttinft  ;  but  Dr  Butler  much  more  properly  confiders 
compaffion  as  an  original,  diftinft,  particular  affeftion 
in  human  nature. 

COMPATIBLE,  fomething  that  may  fuit  or  con- 
fift with  another.     See  Incompatible. 

COMPEIGNE,  a  handfome  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  Oife,  with  a  palace,  or  cattle, 
where  the  king  often  refided.  The  maid  of  Orleans 
was  taken  prifoner  here  in  1430.  It  is  feated  on  the 
river  Oife,  near  a  large  foreft.  E.  Long.  2.  55.  N. 
Lat.  49.  25.  It  ftands  about  45  miles  north-eaft  of 
Paris. 

COMPENDIUM,  in  matters  of  literature,  denotes 
much  the  fame   as  epitome  or   abridginent.      See  A- 

BRIDGMENT. 

COMPENSATION,  in  a  general  fenfe,  an  adion 
whereby  any  thing  is  admitted  as  an  equivalent  to 
another. 

Compensation,  in  La-w.  When  the  fame  perfon  is 
debtor  and  creditor  to  another,  the  mutual  obligations, 
if  they  are  for  equal  fums,  are  extinguiftied  by  com- 
penfation  ;.  if  for  unequal,  the  lefTcr  obligation  is  ex- 
tinguiflied,  and  the  greater  diminiftied,  as  far  as  the 
concourle  of  debt  and  credit  goes. 

COMPETENCE,  or  Competency,  in  a  general 
fenfe,  fuch  a  quantity  of  any  thing  as  is  fufficient. 

Competency,  in  Laiv,  the  right  or  authority  of  a 
judge,  whereby  he  takes  cognizance  of  any  thing. 

COMPETENTES,  an  order  of  catechumens,  in 
the  primitive  Ciiriftian  church,  being  the  immediate 
candidates  for  baptifm.     See  Catechumen. 

COMPETITION,  in  a  general  fenfe,  is  the  fame 
■with  rivalfhip,  or  when  two  or  more  perfons  contend 
for  the  fame  thing. 


Part  111.  N°  clxvi.  17,  &c.  In  confirmations  by  the 
fuperior,  in  reCgnations,  and  in  perfonal  rights  of 
lands,  iHd.  clxviii.  5 — 9.  In  inhibitions,  in  adjudica-  , 
tion,  amongft  afGgnees,  arretters,  and  poinders,  ibid. 
clxxi.  6.  clxxii.  3.  clxxvii.  2.  clxxviii.  8,  9,  10.  A 
monsjtt  creditors  of  a  defunct,  clxxxi.  19. 

COMPITALIA,  or  Compitalita,  fenfts  held 
among  the  ancients  in  honour  of  the  lares.  The  word 
comes  from  the  Latin  compiium,  a  crofs-way  ;  becaufe 
the  featt  was  held  in  the  meeting  of  feveral  roads. 
The  compitalia  are  more  ancient  than  the  building  of 
Rome.  Dionyfius  Halicarnafteus,  and  Pliny,  indeed 
fay,  they  were  inttituted  by  Servius  TuUius  ;  but  this 
only  fignifies  that  they  were  then  introduced  into 
Rome.  The  featt  being  moveable,  the  day  whereon 
it  was  to  be  obferved  was  proclaimed  ever)'  year.  It 
was  ordinarily  held  on  the  4th  of  the  nones  of  Fe- 
bruary, i.  e.  on  the  2d  of  that  month.  Macrobius 
obferves,  that  they  were  held  not  only  in  honour 
of  the  lares,  but  alfo  of  mania,  madnefs.  The  priefts 
who  ofiiciated  at  them  were  flaves  and  liberti,  and 
the  facrifice  a  fow.  They  were  re-ettabliftied,  after 
a  long  negleft,  by  Tarquin  the  Proud,  on  occafioa 
of  an  anfwer  of  the  oracle,  that  tkey  Jhould  facrifice 
heads  for  heads  ;  i.  e.  that  for  the  health  and  profpe- 
rity  of  each  family,  children  were  to  be  facrificed  ; 
but  Brutus,  after  expelling  the  kings,  in  heu  of  thofe 
barbarous  vi&ims  fubftitnted  the  heads  of  garlic  and 
poppy  ;  thus  fatisfying  the  oracle  which  had  en'ioined 
capita,  heads.  During  the  celebration  of  this  feaft, 
each  family  placed  at  the  door  of  their  houfe  the 
fl^tue  of  the  goddefs  Mania  :  they  alfo  hung  up  at 
their  doors  figures  of  wool,  reprefenting  men  and  wo- 
men ;  accompanying  them  with  fupplications  that  the 
lares  and  mania  would  be  contented  with  thofe  figures, 
and  fpare  the  people  of  the  houfe. 

COMPLEMENT,  in  Geometry,  is  what  remains 
of  the  quadrant  of  a  circle,  or  90°,  after  any  certain 
arch  has  been  taken  away  from  it.  Thus,  if  the  arch 
taken  away  be  40°,  its  complement  is  50  ;  becaufe 
50 -{-40=:  90.  The  fine  of  the  complement  of  an 
arch  is  called  the  cofine,  and  that  of  the  tangent  the 
cotangent,   &c. 

COMPLETUS  FLOS,  in  Botany.  A  flower  is  faid 
to  be  complete,  which  is  provided  with  both  the  co- 
vers, \'iz.  the  calyx  or  flower-cup,  and  the  petals.  The 
term  was  invented  by  Vaillant,  and  isfynonymous  with 
calyculatus  Jlos  in  Linnaeus.  Berkenhout  erroneoufly 
confounds  it  with  the  au3us  and  calytulatus  calyx  of  the 
fame  author. 

COMPLEX,  in  a  more  general  fenfe,  a  term  fyno- 
nymous  with  compound  ;  though  in  ftriftnefs  of  fpeech 
there  is  fome  difference. 

Complex  is  properly  applied  where  a  thing  contains 
many  others,  or  confifts  of  different  parts  not  really  di- 
ftinc\  from  each  other,  but  only  imaginarily,  or  in 
our  conceptions.  In  this  fenfe  the  foul  may  be  faid 
to  be  complex,  in  refpeft  of  the  underftanding  and 
will,  which  are  two  things  that  our  reafon  alone  diftin- 
guifhes  in  it. 

Complex  Term,  or  Idea,  is  a  term  compounded  of  fe- 
veral  fimple  or  incomplex  ones.  This  in  the  propofi- 
tion,  y/  jujl  God  cannot  leave  crimes  unpunifhed }  the 
fubjed  of  this  propofition,  viz.  aji'Jl  God,  is  a  comi. 

pies. 
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■  p'ex  term,   cr  ftands  for  a  complex  idea  compofed  of 
two  fimpleor  incomplex  ones,  viz.  God  zwAji-J}, 

COMPLEXION,  among  phyficians,  the  tempera- 
ment, habitude,  and  natural  difpofition,  of  the  body  ; 
but  more  often  the  colour  of  the  face  and  ikin. 

Few  qucftions  in  philofophy  have  engaged  the  at- 
tention of  natiiralilts  more  than  the  diverfuies  among 
the  human  fpecies,  among  which  that  of  colour  is  the 
moft  remarkable.  The  great  differences  in  this  refpeft 
have  given  occaCon  to  feveral  authors  to  affert,  that 
the  whole  human  race  have  not  fprung  from  one  origi- 
nal ;  but  that  as  many  different  fpecies  of  men  were  at 
firft  created  as  there  are  now  different  colours  to  be 
found  among  ihem.  Under  the  article  America,  N°8i 
—ICO,  we  have  (hewn  that  all  the  arguments  which 
can  be  brought  for  fpecific  differences  among  man- 
kind, whether  drawn  from  a  difference  of  colour,  fta- 
turc,  or  difpofition,  muft;  neccffarily  be  inconclutve. 
It  remains,  however,  a  matter  of  no  fmall  difficulty  to 
account  for  the  remarkable  variations  of  colour  that 
are  to  be  found  among  different  nations.  On  this  fub- 
jedl  Dr  Hunter  has  publ.lhed  a  theiis,  in  which  he 
confiders  the  matter  more  accurately  than  has  com- 
monly been  done,  and  determines  abiolntely  againft  any 
fpecific  difference  among  mankind.  He  introduces  his 
fubjeft  by  obferving,  that  when  the  queftion  has  been 
agitated,  whether  all  the  human  race  conftituted  only 
one  fpecies  or  not,  much  confufion  has  arifen  from  the 
fenfe  in  which  the  ttxra  fpecies  has  been  adopted.  He 
therefore  thinks  it  neceffary  to  fet  out  with  a  defini- 
tion of  the  terra.  He  includes  under  the  fame  fpecies 
all  thofe  animals  which  produce  iffue  capable  of  pro- 
pagating others  refembling  the  original  (lock  from 
whence  they  fprung.  This  definition  he  illuflrates  by 
having  recuurfe  to  the  human  fpecies  as  an  example. 
And  in  this  fcnfe  of  the  term  he  concludes,  that  all  of 
them  are  to  be  corfidered  as  belonging  to  the  fame 
fpecies.  And  as,  in  the  cafe  of  plants,  one  fpecies 
comprehends  feveral  varieties  depending  upon  climate, 
foil,  culture,  and  fimilar  accidents ;  fo  he  confiders  the 
diverfuies  of  the  human  race  to  be  merely  varieties  of 
the  fame  fpecies,  produced  by  natural  caufes.  Of  the 
differe.it  colours  obfervable  among  mankind,  he  gives 
the  following  view : 

Black.     Africans  under  the  line. 

Inhabitants  of  New  Guinea. 
Inhabitants  of  New  Holland. 
Swarthy.     The  Moors  in  the   northern  parts  of 
Africa. 
The  Hottentots  in  the  fouthern  parts 
of  it. 
Copter  coloureb.     The  Eaft  Indians. 
RkD  coloured.     The  Americans. 
Brows-coloured.     Tartars. 
Perfians. 
Arabs. 
Africans  on. the  coaft  of  the 

Mediterranean. 
Chincfe. 
Brownish.     The  iniiabitants  of  the  fouthern  p\rts 
of  Europe ;  as   Sic'lians,   and  S  a- 
niards  ;  as  well  as  the  Abyffi.iians 
in  Africa.- 
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Brownish.    Turks,  and  likewHfe  the  Samoicdes  and  Complex- 

Laplanders.  J^n^ 

White.     Moft  of  the  European  nations;  as  ' 

Swedes, 

Danes, 

Englifti, 

Gernians, 

Poles,  &c. 

Kabardiniki, 

Georgians, 

Inhabitants  of  the  iflands  in  the  Pacific"' 
ocean. 

In  attempting  to  invefli^te  the  caufes  of  ihefe  dif- 
ferences, our  author  obfervcs,  that  th?re  can  be  no 
difpute  of  the  feat  of  colour  bei-\g  placed  in  the  fkin  ; 
that  it  is  not  even  extended  over  the  whole  of  this, 
but  confined  to  that  part  named  the  cuticle,  confiding 
of  the  epidermis  and  retic  .luin  ;  a.id  tliat  it  ch.efly 
occupies  the  latter  of  the'e.  The  cuticle  is  much 
thicker  and  harder  in  bla^-k  people  than  in  w  ite  ones  ; 
the  reticulum  in  the  latter  beiisr  a  thi  i  rpucus,  in  the 
former  ^  thick  membrj  le.  H-  co.iclude-i  liat  this 
feat  of  colour  in  whites  is  tranipareiit,  and  either  To- 
tally deprived  of  vefftl  ,  or  only  furuifhed  witii  vtry 
few  ;  as  the  yellow  colour  appearing  in  jauudic  ■  va-  - 
nifhes  on  the  caufe  of  t!;e  difoafv  be-.n^r  removed; 
which  is  not  the  cafe  with  ftains  in  the  cuticle  from 
gunpowder,  or  fimilar  caufes.  He  next  points  out 
thrf-e  caufes  deftroyiiig  the  pelluc' Jity  of  the  cuticle, 
giving  it  a  brown  colour,  aid  re.idering  it  thicker. 
Thefe  are,  accef^  of  air,  naftincfs,  and  the  heat  of  the 
fun.  The  influence  of  each  of  thefe  he  proves  by- 
many  examples  ;  and  from  thefe  he  is  inclined  to  con- 
fidcr  the  laft  as  by  much  the  nrcoft  powerful.  It,  how- 
ever, it  be  admitted  that  thefe  caufes  have  this  effeft, 
he  thinks  that  all  the  diverfity  of  colour  which  is  to 
be  obferved  among  mankind,  may  be  thus  accounted 
for.  He  remarks,  that  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  tor- 
rid zone  incline  more  or  lefs  to  a  black  colour.  AVhen 
we  obferve  the  differences  which  occur  among  them, 
we  muft  at  the  fnme  time  remember,  that  a  black  co- 
lour is  not  referred  to  heat  alone,  but  to  the  other 
caufes  alfo  :  and  when  we  attend  to  the  diverfity  of 
temperature  that  occurs  even  in  the  torrid  zone,  the 
exiftence  of  a  white  nation  there  would  by  no  means 
deflroy  the  argument.  He  is  farther  of  opinion,  that 
the  exiftence  of  a  brown  colour,  and  of  confiderable 
varieties  from  white,  in  the  northeni  and  coldeft  parts 
of  Europe,  may  very  eafily  be  explained.  This  he  ac- 
counts for  from  the  manner  of  life  of  the  inhabitants,  by 
which  they  ait-  either  expoftd  to  the  inclemency  of 
the  air,  or  to  coi.ftant  nallincfs  from  fmoky  houfcs. 

Having  thus  attempted  to  account,  from  natural 
caufes,  for  the  varieties  which  occur  among  mankind 
with  lefpift  to  colour,  our  author  obfcrves,  that,  to  all 
this  reafo!  uig,  an  ob|e£lion  will  naturally  be  made, 
from  CO.  fid-riiig  that  infants  bring  thefe  marks  into 
the  world  z\ouj^  with  them,  before  they  can  be  expo- 
fed  to  any  fuch  cauf.s.  Dr  Hunter  imagines,  how- 
ever, that  this  may  readily  be  explained  upon  the 
fuppofition  that  many  peculiarities  acquired  by  parents 
are  tranfmitted  to  their  pofterity  ;  and  of  this,  he 
thinks,   no  one  can  entertain  the  leafl  doubt  who  at- 
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tends  to  hereditary  difeafes.  Thus,  gout,  fcrophula, 
mania,  and  many  other  afFe<Slions,  although  at  tiiit  in- 
■duced  by  particular  accidents,  will  continue  to  afFe<ft 
families  for  many  generations.  In  the  fame  manner 
■  a  parent  expofed  to  caufes  deftroying  the  natural 
'whitenefs  of  his  complexion,  will  beget  fwarthy  chil- 
dren ;  and  the  fame  caufes  continuing  to  operate  upon 
the  fon,  the  blacknefs  will  be  increafed.  Thus  all  the 
different  (hades  may  have  been  at  firfl:  induced,  and  af- 
terwards continued. 

The  objection  here  obviated,  however,  might  have 
been  Ihortly  anfwered  by  denying  the  faft  ;  for  it  is 
now  generally  known,  that  the  children  of  the  black- 
eft  negroes  are  abfolutely  iorn  ivhile,  as  will  be  after- 
wards  noticed. 

This  fubjeft  of  complexion  has  been  ver)'  well  illuf- 
•treated  by  Mr  Clarkfon,  in  a  differtation  iiTtrodticed  in 
his  Eflay  on  the  commerce  and  flavcry  of  the  human 
fpecies.  The  firft  point  that  occurs  to  be  afcertained, 
is  "  What  part  of  the  fl<in  is  the  feat  of  colour  ?"  The 
old  anatdmifts  ufually  divide  the  flcin  into  two  parts  or 
lan-.inae  ;  the  exterior  and  thinneft,  called  by  the  Greeks 
epidermis,  by  the  Romans  cuticu/a,  and  hence  by  us 
ciitiiuk  ;  and  the  interior,  called  by  the  former  derma, 
and  by  the  latter  cutis,  or  truejhin.  Hence  they  muft 
neceffarily  have  fuppofed,  that,  as  the  true  (kin  was 
in  every  refpeil  the  fame  in  all  himian  fubjefts,  how- 
ever  various  their  external' hue,  fo  the  feat  of  colour 
ir.uft  have  exifted  in  the  cuticle  or  upper  furface. 

Malpighi,  an  eminent  Italian  phyfician  of  the  laft. 
century,  was  the  Grft  perfon  who  difcoveied  that  the 
Ikin  was  divided  into  three  lamin;^  or  parts ;  the  cu- 
ticle, the  true  fkin,  and  a  certain  coagulated  fubftance 
fituated  between  both,  which  he  dillinguifhed  by  the 
title  of  rete  miicofum  ;  which  coagulated  fubftance-  ad- 
-hered  fo  firmly  to  the  cuticle,  as,  in  all  termer  anato- 
Jj.ical  preparations,  to  have  come  off  with  it  ;  and, 
from  this  circurnftance,  to  have  led  the  ancient  ana- 
tomiils  to  believe,  that  there  were  but  two  laminse,  or 
idivifible  portions  in  the  human  flcin.  See  Anatomv 
Index. 

This  difcoveiy  was  fufficient  to  afcertain  the  point 
in  queftion  ;  for  it  appeared^  afterwards  that  the  cu- 
■ticle,  when  divided  according  to  this  difcover)'  from 
the  other  lamina,  was  femitranfparent ;  that  the  cu- 
ticle of  the  blackeft  negro  was  of  the  fame  tranfpa- 
rency  5nd  colour  as   that   of  the 


painted,  as  it  were,  on  the  furface  of  the  upper  fkin.    Complex- 
From  thefe,   and  a  variety  of  other   obfervations,   no        '<«»• 
maxim  is  more  true  in   phyliology,   than   that  on  the  """"v""— ' 
rete  mucofum  depends  the  colour  of  the    human  bo- 
dy ;  or,  in  other  words,   that  the  rete  mucofum  bemg 
of  a   different  colour   in   different   inhabitants  of  X.\\i 
globe,   and  appearing  through   the   cuticle   or   upper 
furface  of  the  Ikin,  gives  them  that  various  appearance 
which  llrikes  us  fo  forcibly  in  contemplating  the  hu- 
man race. 

As  this  can  be  incontrovertibly  afcertained,  it  is  e- 
vident,  that  whatever  caufes  co-opei-ate  in  producing 
this  different  appearance,  they  produce  it  by  ailin"- 
upon  the  rete  mucofum  ;  which,  from  the  almoll  in- 
credible manner  in  which  the  cuticle  is  perforated,  is 
as  accelfible  as  the  cuticle  itfelf.  Thefe  caufes  are  pro- 
bably thofe  various  quahties  of  things,  which,  com- 
bined witlr  the  influence  of  the  fun,  contribute  to  form 
what  we  call  climate.  For  when  any  perfon  conliders, 
tliat  the  raucous  fubflaHce  before  mentioned  is  found  to 
vary  in  its  colour,  as  the  climates  vary  from  the  equa- 
tor to  the  poles,  his  miixl  muft  be  iiiilantly  ftiuck  with 
the  hypothefis,  and  he  muft  adopt  it  without  any  he- 
(itation,  as  the  genuine  caufe  of  the  phenomenon. 

This  fatt,  of  the  variation  of  the  mucous  fubftance, 
according  to  the  iituation  of  the  place,  has  been  clear- 
ly afcertained  in  the  numerous  anatomical  experiments 
that  have  been  made  ;  in  which  fubjecls  of  zdl  nations 
have  come  under  coniideration.  The  natives  of  many 
of  the  kingdoms  and  ifles  of  Afia  are  found  to  have 
their  rete  mucofum  black  :  thofe  of  Africa,  fituated 
near  the  hue,  of  the  fame  colour  ;  thofe  of  the  mari- 
time parts  of  the  fame  continent,  of  a  duiky  brown, 
nearly  approaching  to  it  ;  and  the  colour  becomes 
lighter  or  darker  in  proportion  as  the  diflauce  from 
the  equator  is  either  greater  or  lefs.  The  Europeans 
are  the  faireft  inhabitants  of  the  world.  Thofe  fitua- 
ted in  the  moft  fouthern  regions  of  Europe,  have  in 
their  rete  mucofum  a  tinge  of  the  dark  hue  of  their 
African  neighbours  :  hence  the  epidemic  complexion 
prevalent  among  them,  is  nearly  of  the  colour  of  the 
pickled  Spanifh  olive  ;  while  in  this  country,  and  thofe 
fituated  nearer  the  north  pole,  it  appears  to  be  uearly, 
if  not  abfolutely,  white. 

Thefe  are  fafts  which  anatomy  has  eftablifhed  ;  and 
we  acknowledge  them  to  be  fuch,  that  we  cannot  di- 
ved oarfelves  of  tlie  idea,  that  climate  has  a  confider- 


pureft   white ;  and 
hence  the  true  flcins  of  both  '*-ing  invariably  the  fame,      able  fhare  in  producing  a  difference  of  colour, 
that  the  rete  mucofum  was  the  feat  of  colour.  The  only  objection  of  any  confequence  that  has  ever 

This  has  been  farther  confirmed  by  all  fubfequent  been  made  to  the  hypothefis  of  climate,  is  this,  that 
anatomical  experiments  •,  by  which  it  appears,  that,  people  under  the  fame  parallels  are  not  exactly  of  the 
whatever  is  the  colour  of  this  intermediate  coagulated  fame  colour.  But  this  is  no  objeftion  in  fatt  ;  for  it 
fubftance,  nearly  the  fame  is  the  apparent  colour  of  does  not  follow  that  thofe  countries  which  are  at  aii 
■the  upper  furface  of  the  fliin.  Neither  can  it  be  o-  equal  diftance  from  the  equator,  fhould  have  their 
nherwifc  ;  for  the  cuticle,  from  its  tratifparency,  muft 
neceffarily  tranfmit  the  colour  of  the  fubftance  be- 
neath it,  in, the  fame  manner,  though  not  in  the  fame 
■degree,  as  the  cornea  tranfmits  the  colour  -of  the  iris 
cf  the  eye.  This  tranfparency  is  a  matter  of  ocular 
d"emor.ftration  in  white  people.  It  is  -confpicuous  in 
every  blufh  ;  for  no  one  can  imagine  that  the  cuticle 
becomes  red  as  often  as  this  happens :  nor  is  it  Icfs  dif-- 
-covcrable  in  the  veins,  which  are  fo  eaiy  to  be  dif- 
.t-erned  ;  for  no  one  can  fuppofe  that  the  blue  ftreaks, 
.^vllich  he  conftantly  fees  in  the  faireft  complexions,  are 


climates  the  fam.e.  Indeed  nothing  is  more  contrary 
to  experience  than  this.  Climate  depends  upon  a  va- 
riety of  accidents.  High  mountains  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  a  ^lace  make  it  cooler,  by  chilling  the  air  that 
is  carried  over  them  by  the  winds.  Large  fpreading 
fucculent  plants,  if  among  the  productions  of  the  foil, 
have  the  fame  effect  ;  they  afford  agreeable  cooling 
fhadcs,  and  a  moifl  atmofpheie  from  their  continual 
exhalations,  by  which  the  ardour  of  the  fun  is  confi- 
derably  abated.  While  the  foil,  on  the  other  hand, 
if  of  a  fandy  nature,  retains  the  heat  in  an  uncommon 
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CoBiflex-  degree,  and  makes  the  fummers  confiderably  hotter 
"'"•       than  tliofe   which   are   found  to  exifl  in  the  fame  lati- 
^"^  tilde  where  the  foil  is  different.      To  this  proximity  of 

what  may  be  termed  burning  funds,  and  to  the  fulphu- 
reous  and  metalh'c  particles  which  are  continually  ex- 
haling from  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  is  afcribed  the 
different  degree  of  bfackncfs  by  which  fome  African 
rations  are  diiliagnifhed  from  each  others  though 
under  the  fame  parallels.  To  thefe  obfervallons  we 
may  add,  that  though  the  inhabitants  of  the  fame  pa- 
rallel are  not  exactly  of  the  fame  hue,  yet  they  differ 
only  by  fhades  of  the  fame  colour ;  or  to  fpeak  with 
more  preciiion,  that  there  are  no  two  people,  in  fuch 
a  fituation,  one  of  whom  is  white  and  the  other  black. 

To  fum  up  the  whole Suppofe  we  were  to  take  a 

common  globe ;  to  begin  at  the  equator  ;  to  paint 
cverv  country  along  the  meridian  line  in  fuccefTion  from 
thcrce  to  the  poles  \  and  to  paint  them  with  the  fame 
colour  which  prevails  in  tlie  rcfpeftive  inhabitants  of 
each,  we  (hould  fee  the  black,  with  which  we  had 
teen  obliged  to  begin,  iufenfibly  changing  to  an  olive, 
and  the  olive,  through  as  many  intermediate  colours, 
to  a  white ;  and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  we  fhould 
complete  any  one  of  the  paralkls  according  to  the 
fame  plan,  we  fliould  fee  a  difference  perhaps  in  •'  e 
appearance  of  fome  of  the  countries  through  which  it 
ran,  though  the  difference  would  coniift  wholly  in 
(hades  of  the  fame  colour. 

The  argument,  therefore,  which  is  brought  againft 
the  hypothcfis,  is  fo  far  from  being  an  obieClion,  that 
it  may  be  confidered  as  one  of  the  firft  arguments  in  its 
favour  ;  for  if  climate  has  really  an  inlfuence  on  the 
mucous  fubftance  of  the  body,  it  is  evident,  that  we 
muft  not  only  expefi  to  fee  a  gradation  of  colour  in 
the  inhabitants  from  the  equator  to  the  poles,  but  al- 
fo  different  fhades  of  the  fame  colour  ia  the  inliabi- 
tants  of  the  fame  parallel. 

To  this  argument  may  be  added  one  that  is  incon- 
trovertible, which  is,  that  when  the  black  inhabitants 
of  Africa  are  tranfplanted  to  colder,  or  the  white  in- 
habitants of  Europe  to  hotter  climates,  their  children, 
born  there,  are  of  a  different  colour  from  themfelves  ; 
that  is,  lighter  in  the  lirfl,  and  darker  in  the  fecond 
inftance. 

As  a  proof  of  the  firft,  we  fhall  give  the  words  of 
the  Abbe  Raynal,  in  his  admired  publication.  «  The 
children,"  fays  he,  "  which  they  (the  Africans)  pro- 
create in  America,  are  not  fo  black  as  their  parents 
were.  After  each  generation  the  difference  becomes 
more  palpable.  Tt  is  poffible,  that  after  a  numerous 
fuccefllon  of  generations,  the  men  come  from  Africa 
would  not  be  diftinguifhed  from  thofe  of  the  country 
into  which  they  may  have  been  tranfplanted." 

This  circumrtance  we  have  had  thepleafurc  of  hear- 
ing confirmed  by  a  variety  of  perfons  who  have  been 
witnefLs  of  the  fatf  ;  but  particularly  by  many  intel- 
ligent Africans,  who  have  been  parents  themfelves  in 
America,  and  who  have  declared,  that  the  difference 
IS  fo  palpable  in  the  northeni  provinces,  that  not  only 
they  themfelves  have  conftantly  obferved  it,  but  that 
they  have  heard  it  obferved  by  others. 

Neither  is  this  variation  in  the  children  from  the 
colour  of  the  ])arents  improbable.  The  children  of 
she  blackefl  Africans  are  born  white.     In  this  Hate 


they  continue  for  about  a  month,   when  ihey  change  Complex* 

to  a  pale  yellow.      In   procefs   of  time   they  become       '*"'■ 

brown.      Their  fkin  flill  conti.'^ues  to  increafe  in  dark- 

ncfs  with  their  age,   till  it   becomes  of  a  dirty  fallow 

black  ;  and  at  length,  after  a  certain  period  of  years, 

gloffy  and  fhining.      Now,  if  climate  has  any  influence 

on  the  mucous  fubftance  of  the  body,  thisvariation  in 

the  children  from   the  colour  of  their  parents  is  an  e- 

vent  which    muft   be   rcafonably  expe6ted  ;    fjr  being 

born    white,   and   not   having  equally  powerful  caufe*; 

to  aft  upon   them   in    colder,   as   their  parents  had  in 

the   hotter  climates  which   they  left,   it   muft   necef^ 

farily  follow,  that  the  fame   efFect  cannot  pofGbly  be 

produced. 

Hence  alfo,  if  the  hypothefis-  be  admitted,  a  y  be 
deduced  the  reafon  why  even  thofe  children  wlio  have 
been  brought  from  their  country  at  an  early  age  into 
colder  regions,  have  been  obferved  to  be  of  a  lighter 
colour  than  thofe  who  have  remained  at  home  till  they 
arrived  at  a  ftate  of  manhood.  For  having  undergone 
fome  of  the  changes  which  we  mentioned  to  have  at- 
tended their  countrj'men  from  infancy  to  a  certairv 
age,  and  having  been  taken  away  before  the  reft  could 
be  completed,  thefe  farther  changes,  which  would 
have  taken  place  had  they  remained  at  home,  feem 
either  to  have  been  checked  in  their  progrefs,  or 
weakened  in  their  degree,  by  a  colder  climate. 

We  come  now  to  the  fecond  and  oppofite  cafe  ;  for 
a  proof  of  which  we  fhall  appeal  to  the  words  of  Dr 
Mitchell  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfaclions,  N°  476. 
fe<ft.  4.  "  The  Spaniards  who  have  inhabited  Ameri- 
ca under  the  torrid  zone  tor  any  time,  are  become  as 
dark  coloured  as  our  native  Indians  of  Virginia,  of 
which  I  myfelf  have  been  a  witnefs  ;  ard  were  they 
not  to  intermarry  with  the  Europeans,  but  lead  the 
fame  rude  and  barbarous  lives  with  the  Indians,  it  is 
very  probable,  that,  in  a  fuccefllon  of  many  genera- 
tions, they  would  become  as  dark  in  complexion," 

To  this  inftanee  we  fhall  add  one,  which  is  men- 
tioned by  a  late  writer,  who,  dcfcribing  the  African 
coafl  and  the  European  fettlements  there,  has  the  fol- 
lowing paflage.  "  There  are  fcveral  other  fmall  Por- 
tuguefe  fettlements,  and  one  of  fome  note  at  Mitom- 
ba,  a  river  in  Sierra  Leone.  The  people  here  called 
Portu^uefe  are  principally  perfons  bred  from  a  mixture- 
of  the  firft  Portugucle  difcoverers  with  the  natives,  and 
now  become,  in  their  complexion  and  woolly  quality 
of  their  hair,  perfect  negroes,  retaining,  however,  a  . 
fmattering  of  the  Purtuguefe  language." 

Thefe  facts  with  refpeJl  to  the  ci>lonifts  of  the  Eu- 
ropeans ai-e  of  the  higheft  importance  in  the  prefent 
cafe,  and  defei^ve  a  ferious  attention.  For  when  we 
know  to  a  certainty  from  whom  they  are  defcended  ; 
when  we  know  that  they  were,  at  the  time  of  their 
tranfplantation,  of  the  fame  colour  as  thofe  from  whpm 
they  feverally  fprung  ;  and  when,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  are  credibly  informed  that  they  have  changed  it  for 
the  native  colour  of  the  place  which  they  now  inhabit  : 
the  evidence  in  fupport  of  thefe  fafls  is  as  great  as  if  a 
perfon,  on  the  removal  of  two  or  three  families  into 
another  climate,  had  detcmiincd  to  afcertain  the  cir- 
cuEnftance  ;  as  if  he  had  gone  with  them  and  watched 
their  children  ;  as  if  he  had  communicated  his  obferva- 
lions  at  his  death  to  a  fucceffor  ;  as  if  his  fucceffor  had 
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fIJemplei-  profecuted  the  plan  ;  and  tluu  an  uninterrupted  chain 
ion.       of  evidence  had  been  kept  up  troip  t'lcir  firft  removal 
'  to  any  determined  period  of  fucceediig  time. 

But  though  thefe  fails  feem  fufficierit  of  themfelves 
'  to  confirm  our  opinion,  they  are  not  the  only  fafts 
which  can  be  adduced  in  its  fupport.  It  cin  be  (hown, 
that  the  memberi.  of  the  very  fame  family,  when  divi- 
ded from  each  otlier,  and  removed  into  dsifeient  coun- 
tries, have  not  only  chaiiged  their  family  complexion, 
but  that  they  have  changed  it  co  as  many  different  co- 
lours as  they  have  gone  into  different  reg'ons  of  the 
■world.  We  cannot  have,  perhapo,  a  more  ft.ikiug  in- 
ftance  of  this  than  in  the  Jews.  Thefe  people  are  fcat- 
teiid  over  the  face  of  the  whole  earth.  They  have 
prefeived  themfelves  ddliiift  from  the  reft  of  the  world 
by  their  religion  ;  aivd  as  they  never  intermarry  with 
any  but  thofe  of  their  own  fe£t,  fo  they  have  no  mix- 
ture of  blood  in  their  veins  that  they  (hould  differ  from 
each  other  ;  and  yet  nothing  is  more  true,  than  that 
the  Eiiglifti  Jew  is  wh'te,  the  Portuguefe  frtarthy,  the 
j\rmeniau   olive,   and   the  Arabian  copper;  in  (liort. 


dren  wholly  inherit  it,  if  brought  up  in  the  fame  fpot; 
but  that  it  IS  not  fo  wholly  interwoven  in  their  nature, 
that  it  cannot  be  removed  if  they  are  born  and  fettled 
in  anotl'.er. 

The  fame  principles  with  the  above  we  find  adopted 
and  further  illuftrated  by  P.ofeflor  Zimmerman  of 
Bruiffwick,  in  his  celebrated  work  The  Geographical 
Hiftory  ol  Man,  &c.  He  thiTe  proves  iu  the  moft  fa- 
tisfa.  tory  manner.  That  the  complevon  of  the  human 
fpecies  is  uniformly  corr;-fpondent  w'th  the  degree  of 
heat  or  cold  to  which  they  are  habitually  expofed.  In 
riiaintainiiig  this  polition,  he  makes  a  verj-  proper  di- 
ftuiftion  with  regard  to  climate.  By  climates  we  are 
to  uiiderftand,  not  fimply  or  fo'ely  thofe  diftinguifhed 
by  the  geographical  divifions  of  the  globe,  to  the  ex- 
clufion  of  what  he  t(;rm.s  /)/!;my7i;<;/ climate,  or  that  which 
depends  on  the  changes  produced  in  any  given  lati* 
tude  by  fuch  adventitious  circumftances  as  the  lower 
or  more  elevated  fituations  of  a  countr)',  its  being  en- 
compaflVd  by  water  or  large  trafti  of  land,  overfpread 
or  furrounded  with  forefts,  placed  in  an  extei.five  plain. 


Comples- 
ion. 


.  tliat   there  appear  to  be   as  many  different  fpecies  of  or  environed  by  lofty  mountains.      Peculiarities  of  the 

Jews  as  there  are  countries  in  which  they  refide.  like  kind,  as  has  been  already  noticed,  frequently  pre- 

To  thefe  fails  we  (hall  add  the   following   obferva-  v-ent  the  ph^ical  climate  from  correfponding  entirely 

tion,  that  if  we  can  give  credit  to   the  ancient  hiftori-  with  the  geographical,  as  a  country  influenced  by  them 

ans  in  general,  a  change  from  the  darkeft  black  to  the  is  often  much  warmer  or  colder  than  other  regions  pla- 

pureft  white  muit  have  afuially  been  accomplifhed.  One  ced  under  the  fame  degree  of  latitude.     The  influence 

inftance,  perhaps,  may  be  thought  fufiicient.  Herodo-  of  thefe  fecondary  or  modifying  circumilances  has  been 

tus  relates,  that  the  Colchi  were  black,  and  that  they  already  adverted  to,  and  need  not  be  further  enlarged 

had  crifped  hair.     Thefe  people  were  a  detachment  of  upon  ;  we  (hall  heie  only  obferve,  that  the  erroneous 

the  II  thiopian  army  under  Sefollris,  w  ho  followed  him  reafoning  of  Lord  Karnes  on  this  fubjeft  feems  to  have 

in  his  expedition,  and  fettled  in  that  part  of  the  world  been  owing  to  this  inattention  to  the  difference  above 

•where  Colchis  is  ufually  reprcfented  to  have  been  fitua-  mentioned.     At  Senegal,  and  in  the  adjacent  lands, 

ted.     Had  not  the  fame  author   inforn.ed   us  of  this  the  thermometer  is  often  at  1 1  2  or  117  degrees  in  the 

circumftance,  we  (hould  have  thought  it  ftrange   that  (hade  ;  and  here  we  find  the  inhabitants  jet  black,  with 

a  people  of  this  dtfcription  (hould  have  been  found  in  woolly  hair.     The  heat  is  equally  great  in  Congo  and 

fuch  a  latitude.   Now,  as  they  were  undoubtedly  fettled  Loango,  and  thefe  countries  are  inhabited  by  negroes 

there,  and  as  they  were  neither  fo  totally  deftroyed,  only  ;  whereas  in  Morocco,  to  the  north  of  thefe  re- 

nor   made   any  fuch  rapid  conquells,    as  that   hiliory  gions,  and  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  to  the  fouth, 

fliould  notice  the  event,  there  is  great  reafon  to  pre-  the  Ireat  is  not  fo  intenfe,  nor  are  the  inhabitants  of  fo 

fume  that  their  defcendants  continued  in  the  fame,  or  deep  a  hwe.   Lord  Kames  a(ks.  Wherefore  are  not  the 


fettled  in  the  adjacent,  country  ;  from  whence  it  will 
follow,  that  they  muft  have  clianged  their  complexion 
to  that  which  is  obferved  in  the  inhabitants  of  this  par- 
ticular region  at  the  pieferct  day  ;  or,  in  other  words, 
that  the  black  inhabitants  ot  '■  olchis  muft  have  been 
changed  into  the  fair  CircalTian.  Sup[;ofe,  without 
the  knowledge  of  any  hiftonan,  they  had  made  luch 


Abyffinians  and  the  inhabitants  of  Zaara  of  as  dark  a 
complexion  as  the  Moors  on  the  coaft  of  Guinea  ? 
M.  Zimmerman  anfwers,  that  "  taefe  countries  are 
much  cooler.  The  defert  is  not  only  farther  from  the 
equator,  but  the  winds  blowing  over  the  Atlas  moun- 
tains, v/hich  like  the  Alps  are  covered  with  fiow,  and 
the  wefterly  wind  coming  from  the  fea,  muft  confider- 


confiderable  conquefts  as  to  have  fettled  themfelves  at  ably  mitigate  the  heat.      Nar  is  Abyffi-.iia  fo  warm  as 

the   diftance  of   lOOO  miles  in  any  one  direction  from  either  Monomotapa  or  Guinea.   The  north-eaft  winds 

Colchis,  ftill  they  muft  have  changed  their  colour  :  For  from  the  fide  of  Perfia  and  Arabia  are  cooled  by  their 

had  they  gone  in  an  eaftern  or  weftern  direction,  they  paffage  over  the  Red  Sea  :    the   northern  winds  from 

muft  have  been  of  the  fame  coli:ur  as  the  Ci>caffiaiis  ;  Egypt  lofe  much  of  their  heat  on  the  chain  of  moun- 


if  to  the  north,  whiter ;  it  to  the  fouth,  of  a  copper 
colour.  There  are  no  people  within  that  diftance  of 
Colchis  who  are  black. 

From  the  whole  of  the  preceding  obfervations 
on  the  fubjeft,  we  may  conclude,  that  as  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  earth  cannot  be  otherwife  than 
the  children  of  the  fane  jjarents,  and  as  tlie  diftVreuce 
of  their  appearance  muft  have  of  courie  proceeded  from 
incideiital   caufes,   thefe  ci-ufes   are  a  combination   of 

•thofe  qualities  which  we  call  climate  :  that  the  blacknels 
of  the  Africans  is  fo  far  cngraitrd   in  their  co::ftitu- 

ttion,  in  a  courfe  of  many  generations,  that  their  chil- 


tams  tliat  is  extended  between  the  countries  ;  the 
winds  from  the  fouth  and  the  weft  are  fea-winds.  Thus, 
tic  only  quarter  from  which  chey  can  derive  exceflive 
heat  is  from  the  weft,  as  the  air  on  this  fide  muft  pafs 
over  trafts  of  heated  lands."  For  a  fimilar  reafon  it  is 
ttiat  negroes  are  not  found  either  in  Alia  or  South  A- 
merica  u.ider  the  equator.  The  ficuations  of  thefe 
countries,  our  author  obferveo,  expofc  them  to  foa- 
bree7.es  and  cooling  winds  from  the  continent.  He 
confirms  this  hypothefis  by  obferving,  that  the  moun- 
taineers of  ivarm  climates,  as  in  Barbary  and  Ceylon, 
are  much  fairer  than  the  inhabitants  of  the  valleys : 

that 
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that  the  Saracens  and  Moors  wlio  conquered  the 
north-eaft  part  of  Afnca  in  17OO,  frim  being  brown, 
;irc  become  like  the  negroes  near  the  equator :  that 
'1  the  Portuguefe,  who  fettled  at  Senegal  in  1400,  be- 
came blacks ;  and  Tudela  the  Jew  aflerts,  that  his 
countrymen  in  Abyluuia  acquired  the  dark  complexion 
tff  the  original  natives. 

Upon  the  whole,  colour  and  figure  may  be  ftyled 
habits  of  the  body.  Like  other  habits,  they  are  cre- 
ated, not  by  great  and  fudden  impreffions,  but  by  con- 
tinual and  ahnofl  imperceptible  touches.  Of  habits 
both  of  mind  and  body,  nations  are  futceptiblc  as  well 
as  individuals.  They  are  tranfmicted  tu  offspring,  and 
augmented  by  inheritance.  Long  in  growing  to  ma- 
turity, national  features,  like  national  manriers,  become 
fixed  only  after  a  fucceihon  of  ages.  They  become, 
however,  fixed  at  lail  ;  and  if  we  can  afcertain  any  ef- 
fect produced  by  a  given  ftate  of  weather  or  of  cli- 
mate, it  requires  only  repetition  during  a  fuiScient 
length  of  time  to  augment  and  imprefs  it  with  a  per- 
manent character.  The  fanguine  countenance  will, 
for  this  reafon,  be  peq^etual  in  the  liigheil  latitudes  of 
the  temperate  zone  ;  and  we  ihall  for  ever  find  the 
»fvvarthy,  the   olive,  and   tawny,  and  the  black,  as  we 

defcend  to  the  fouth. 
1  Tlie  uniformity  of  the  effeft  in  the  fame  climate, 
'  and  on  men  in  a  fimilar  flate  of  fociety,  proves  the 
power  and  certainty  of  the  caufe.  If  the  advocates  of 
different  human  fpecics  fuppofe  that  the  beneficent 
Deity  hath  created  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  of  dif- 
ferent colours,  becaufe  thefe  colours  are  beft  adapted 
to  their  rcfpeflive  zones  :  it  furely  places  his  benevo- 
lence in  a  more  advantageous  light  to  faj-,  he  has  given 
to  human  nature  the  power  ot  accommodating  itfelf  to 
<very  zone.  Tliis  pliancy  of  nature  is  favourable  to 
the  union  of  the  nioft  diltant  nations,  and  facilitates 
the  acquifition  and  the  extenfion  of  fcience,  which 
would  otherwife  be  confined  to  few  objects  and  to  a 
very  limited  range.  It  opens  the  way  particularly  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  globe  which  we  inhabit  ;  a  fub- 
jeft  fo  important  and  interefting  to  man.  It  is  veri- 
fied by  experience.  Mankind  are  for  §ver  changing 
.their  habitations  by  conqueils  or  by  commerce  ;  and 
we  find  them  in  all  climates,  not  only  able  to  endure 
the  change,  but  fo  affimilated  by  time,  that  we  cannot 
fay  with  certainty  whole  anceftor  was  the  native  of  the 
clime,  and  wliofe  the  intruding  foreigner. 

All  the  foregoing  obfervations  have  been  well  reca- 
pitulated, illuRrated  by  new  fafts,  and  enforced  by 
additional  reafoning  founded  on  experience,  by  the 
Reverend  Dr  S.  S.  Smith,  profeffor  of  moral  philofo- 
phy  in  tlie  college  of  New  Jerfey,  in  his  Effay  on  the 
Caufes  of  the  variety  of  Complcxwn  and  Figure  in  the  Hu- 
man fpccies  ;  to  which  the  reader  who  wiihts  for  further 
fatisfiftlun  on  the  fubjecl  is  referred. 

COMl'LEXUS  ;  and  CoMPLEXUi  Minor,  or  Trahe- 
hj-majloidaui ;  two  mufcles  in  the  pofterior  part  of  the 
trunk.      See  .XtihTriX.t, Table  of  the  Mufcles. 

COMPLICATION,  in  general,  denotes  the  blend- 
ing, or  rallier  interweaving,  of  feveral  different  thiiigs 
together  :  thus,  a  perfon  afflitfed  with  feveral  difoideis 
at  the  fame  time,  is  faid  to  labour  u.der  a  complica- 
tion of  diforders. 

COMPLINE,  the  lafl  divifion  of  the  Romifli  bre- 
viary.    It  was  inflitutcd  to  implore  God's  proteftion 
Vol.  VI.  Part  I, 


during  the  night,  as   the/nW  is  for  tlic  day.     It  isComptotet- 
recited  after  funfct ;  and  is  fo  called,  becaufe  it  com-        Im 
pletes  the  ofltce  for  the  ■^4  hours.  r-     "   r 

COMPLUTENSIANbible.  See  Bible (Gr<r^i.)     "Ton 

COMPONE,    or   Com  POKED,    or  Gobony,   in    He- <j—' 

ralilry.  A  bordure  compone  is  that  formed  or  com- 
pofcd  of  a  row  of  angular  parts,  or  chequers  of  two  co- 
lours. 

COMPONED,  or  Composed,  is  alfo  ufed  in  ge- 
neral fur  a  bordure,  a  pale,  or  a  fefs,  compofed  of  two 
different  colours  or  metals  difpufed  alternately,  fepa- 
rntcd  and  divided  by  fillets,  excepting  at  the  corners  ; 
where  the  junctures  are  made  in  form  of  a  goat's 
foot. 

COMPOSITE,  in  general,  denotes  fomething  com- 
pounded, or  made  up  of  feveral  others  unittd  together  ; 
thus, 

Cmvo'ite  Numbers,  are  fuch  as  can  be  meafured 
exadlly  by  a  number  exceeding  unity  ;  as  0  by  2  or  3, 
or  10  by  5,  &c.  fo  that  4  is  the  lowefl  compofite  num- 
ber. Compofite  numbers,  between  themfelves,  arc 
thofe  whicli  have  fome  common  meafure  befides  unity  j 
as  12  and  15,  as  being  both  meafured  by  ^. 

CoMPOsiTB  Order,  in  ArchiteSure,  tlie  lall  of  the 
five  orders  of  columns  ;  fo  called  becaufe  its  capital  it 
compofed  out  of  thofe  of  the  other  columns,  borrow- 
ing a  quarter  round  from  the  Tufcan  and  Doric,  a  row 
of  leaves  from  the  Corinthian,  and  volutes  from  the 
Ionic.  Its  corniche  has  fimple  modilhons,  or  dentils. 
It  is  alfo  called  the  Roman  or  Italic  order,  as  having 
been  invented  by  the  Romans.  By  mcfl  authors  it  is 
ranked  after  the  Corinthian,  either  as  being  the  next 
richeff,  or  the  laft  invented.  See  Architecture, 
N='48. 

COMPOSITION,  in  a  general  fenfe,  the  uniting 
or  putting  together  feveral  things,  fo  as  to  form  one 
whole,,  called  a  compound. 

Composition  of  Ideas,  an  act  of  the  mind,  whereby 
it  unites  feveral  fimple  ideas  into  one  conception  or 
complex  idea. 

When  we  are  provided  with  a  fufHcient  flock  of  fim- 
ple ideas,  and  have  by  habit  and  ufe  rendered  them  fa- 
miliar to  our  minds,  they  become  the  component  parts 
of  other  ideas  flill  more  complicated,  and  form  what 
we  may  call  a  fccond  order  of  compound  notions.  This 
procefb  may  be  continued  to  any  degree  of  compofition 
we  pleafe,  mounting  from  one  flage  to  another,  and 
enlarging  the  number  of  combinations. 

Composition,  in  Crammar,t.\\£  joining  of  two  words 
together;  or  prefixing  a  particle  to  another  word,  to 
augment,  diminilh,  or  change  its  fignification. 

Composition,   in   Logic,  a  method   of  reafoning        y 
whereby  we   proceed   from   fome  general   felf-evident 
truth  to  other  particular  and  fingular  ones. 

In  difpofingand  putting  together  our  thoughts,  there 
are  two  way^.  of  proceednig  equally  within  our  choice  ; 
for  we  may  fo  fuppofe  the  truths,  relating  to  any  part 
of  knowledge,  as  they  prefented  themfelves  to  the 
mind  in  the  manner  of  iiivciligation  :  canying  on  the 
feries  of  proofs  in  a  rcverfe  order,  till  they  at  lall  ter- 
minate in  firfl  principles :  or  beginning  v.ith  thefe 
principles,  we  may  take  the  contrary  way  ;  and  from 
tliem  deduce,  by  a  direct  train  of  reafoning,  all  the  Icr 
vcrol  propofilions  we  want  to  eflablifh. 

This    diverCty  m    the    manner  of   an-anging  our 
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Compofi-  tFiOuglits  gives  rife  to  tlie  twofold  cTivifion  of  method 
eftablifhed  among  logicians ;  the  one  called  ofialylic 
method,  or  the  method  of  refolution,  inafmuch  as  it 
traces  things  back  to  their  fource,  and  refoivcs  know- 
ledge into  its  firll  and  orifrinal  principles.  Thib  me- 
thod (lands  in  coiitradiftinftion  ta  the  method  of  com- 
pofition  ;  or,  as  it  is  othcrwife  called,  the  fyntbeiic 
method  ;  for  here  we  proceed  by  gathering  together 
the  feveral  fcattered  parts  of  knowledge,  and  combin- 
ing them  into  one  fyitem,  in  fiich  a  manner  as  that  the 
xinderftanding  is  enabled  diiiinftly  to  follow  truth 
through  all  the  different  ftages  of  gradation. 

Composition,  in  Mujlc,  is  the  art  of  inventing  and 
willing  airs  y  of  accompanying  them  with  a  fnitable 
harmony  ;  in  fhort,.of  forming  a  complete  piece  ot  mu- 
fic  in  all  its  parts. 

The  knowledge  of  melody,  harmony,  and  its  rules, 
is  the  foundation  of  corapoCtion.  Without  doubt, 
it  is  neceflary  to  know  in  what  manner  cliords  (hould 
be  filled,  how  to  prepare  and  refolve  diffonaiices,  how 
to  find  the  fundamental  bafs,  and  iiow  to  put  in  prac- 
^tJce  all  the  other  minutiae  of  elementaiy  knowledge  ; 
but  with  the  mechanical  rules  of  harmony  alone,  one 
is  by  no  means  better  qualified  to  underltand  ^he  art, 
and  operate  in  the  practice  of  compoGtion,  than  to  form 
tiimfelf  for  eloquence  upon  all  the  rhetorical  precepts 
exhibited  in  granvmar.  We  need  not  fay,  tliat  befides 
this,  it  is  iieceiTary  to  underftand  the  genius  and  com- 
pafs  of  voices  and  inllrament^  ;  to  judge  what  airs  may 
be  of  eafy,  and  what  of  difficult,  execution  ;  to  ob- 
ferve  what  will,  and  what  will  not,  be  produftive  of 
any  effeft  ;  to  feel  the  charafter  of  different  move- 
ments, as  well  as  that  of  different  modulations,  that 
both  may  be  always  fuitably  applied  ;.  to  know  the  dif- 
ferent r\iles  eftablifhed  by  convention,,  by  tafle,  by  ca- 
price, or  by  pedantry,  as  fugues,  imitations,  or  in  pie- 
ces where  the  fubjei^t  is  confined  to  uniform  laws  in  its- 
harmony,  melody,  rythmus,  &c.  All  ihefe  acquifi. 
tions  are  ftill  no  more  than  preparatives  for  compofi- 
tion  :  but  the  compofer  mufl  find  in  his  own  genius 
the  fources  of  beautiful  melody,  of  fuhllme  harmony, 
the  pifturefque,  and  the  expreffive  in  mufic  ;  he  mufl, 
in  fliort,  be  capable  of  perceiving,  and  of  forming,  the 
order  of  the  whole  piece  ;  to  follow  the  relations  and 
aptitudes  of  which  it  is  fufceptible  in  every  kind  ;  to 
inflame  his  foi>l  with  the  fpirit  and  enthufiafm  of  the 
poet,  rather  than  childifiily  amufe  himfelf  with  pun- 
ning in  harmony,  or  adapting  the  mufic  to  each  parti- 
cular word.  Lt  is  with  reafon  that  our  muficians  have 
given  the  name  of  words  to  the  poems  which  they  fet 
to  mufic.  It  appears  evident  from  their  manner  of  ex- 
preffing  them,  that,  in  their  apprehejifion,  they  fcem- 
ed  words,  and  woi-ds  alone.  One  would  be  tempted 
to  imagine,  particularly  during  fome  of  tin  fe  lafl  years, 
that  the  rules  for  tlie  formation  and  fucctlfion  of  chords 
Save  caufed  all  the  reft  to  be  neglefted  or  forgotten  %. 
and  that  harmony  has  made  no  acquifuions  but  at  the 
expence  of  what  is  general  aud  effcntial  in  the  mufical 
art.  All  our  artiils  know  how  to  fill  a  chord  with  its 
conftituent  founds,  or  a  piece  of  harmony  with  its  con- 
'ftituent  parts  ;  but  not  a  foul  amongit  them  fi?els  a  ray 
<li  compofition.  As  to  what  remains,  though  the  fun- 
damental rules  of  counterpoint,  or  mufic  in  parts,  con- 
tinues ftill  the  fame,  tliey  are  more  or  lefs  ri;,^orous  and 
Hlfl^xjbl^in  progortiun  as,  the  parts  incrcafe  in  num- 


ber ;  for  according  as   the   parts   are   multiplied,   the    Composi- 
difficulty  of  compofition   is  heiglitened,    and  the  rules       ''<>"■  - 
are  lefs  levere^     Cor.ipofitlons  in  two  parts  are  called  • 

duellos  when  the  two  pertormers  fing  equally;  that  is 
to  fay,  when  the  iubjett  i*  no  further  extended,  but 
d.vided  between  them  :  but  if  the  fubjeft  is  in  one- 
part  alone,  and  the  fubordinate  harmony  no  more  than 
an  accompauyment,  the  firil  part  is  then  either  called 
?i  r::':ldtive  or  i  folo  ;  and  the  other  an  accompanyment,. 
or  continued  bafs,  if  it  is  a  bafs.  It  is  the  fame  cafe'' 
with  the  trio,  with  compcCtibns  in  three,  in  four,  or 
in  five  parts. 

The  name  of  compofition  is  like  wife  given  to  fuch 
pieces  of  mafic  themlelves  as  are  formed  according  to 
the  rules  of  the  art.  For  this  reafon  the  duetts,  trios^. 
quartctios,  which  have  jull  been  mentioned,  are  called; 
compofitions. 

Compofi  tions  are  either  formed  for  the  voice  alone,, 
or  for  inflruments,  or  for  voices  and  inftruments  join- 
ed. Full  chorufes  and  iongsare  the  only  compofition* 
principally  intended  for  the  voice,  though  fometiraes 
inflruments  are  joined  with  it  to  lupporl  it.  Compo- 
fitions for  inflruments  are  intended  to  be  executed  by- 
a  band  in  tfie  orcheftra,  and  then  they  are  called^ 
fymphonies,  concertos  ;  or  for  fome  particular  fpecies 
of  inftruments,  and  then,  they  are  called />/V:^fj-  or  foo 
not  as. 

Such  compofitions  as  ai-e  deftined  both  for  roices 
and  inflruments,  have  been  generally  divided  into 
two  capital  fpecies,,  vis.  the  J'acred  and  the  Jecuiar. 
The  compofitions  deftined  for  the  church,,  whether 
pfalms,  hymns,  anthems,  or  refponfives,  are  in  gent, 
ral  diftinguiflied  by  the  name  of  church-muju,  and 
charaijterized  by  their  intention  to  be  fung  witli  words. 
Secular  raufic  in  general  may  likewife  be  dividsd  into 
two  kinds  ;  theatrical  and  chamber  mufic.  Of  the  firfL 
kind  is  that  ufed  in  the  operas  ;  the  fubdivifions  of  the 
fecond  are  endlefs.  Solos,  concertos,  cantatas,  fongs, 
and  airs,  almofl  of  every  kind,  wiiich  are  not  adapted 
to  the  church  or  the  ftage,  may  be  included  in  the  idea. 
of  chamhcy-mujic. 

In  general,  it  is  thought,  that  facred  mufic  requires 
deeper  fcience,  and  a  more  accurate  obfervation  of 
rules  ;  the  fecular  fpecies  gives  more  indulgence  to  ge- 
nius and  fubfiils  in  greater  variety. 

But  we  muft   here   obferve,   tliat  the  eccleCaftical 
mufic   now   ufied,  or  rather  profaned    and  murdered, 
amongft  us,  though  regular  in  its  harmony,  is  fimple 
in  its   compofition,   and   demands   not   that   profound., 
knowledge  in    the  art,  eitlier  to  form  or  comprehend 
it,  which  Rouffeau,  whom  till   now  we  have  followed 
in  this  article,,  feems  to  imagine.     His  affertion  can, 
only  be  applicable  to  the  church  mufic  of  Italy.     That- 
which,  is  now  eflablifhed   amongft    us  feems  not  to  be 
indigenous,,  but   transferred   with  the    Calviniftical  li-, 
turgv  from  Geneva  ;  and  as  it  is  intended  for  popular 
ufe,  it  can  by  no  means   be  efteemed  a  high  exertion 
of  the  mufical  art  ;  yet,  however  fimple,  it  is  pleafwg  ; 
and,  when  properly  performed,  might  elevate  the  foul 
to  a  degree   of  devotion,  and  even  of  rapture,  which 
at  prsfent  we  are   fo  far  froni„feehng,  that  we'rather 
feem  to  fleep  or   to   howl,   than   to  fing   the  praife  of 
God.      Perhaps  our  clergy  may  find  more  advantage  in 
cultivating   their  farms  ;  but  they  would  furely  feel  a 
higher  and  diviner  plealure  in  cultivating  the  talles  ami 
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voices  of  their  people.  T'he  onejTiowcvcr,  is  not  iii- 
<;ompalible  with  the  other.  An  hour  of  relaxation  in 
'  a  wiiaor  evening  might  ferve  for  the  accomplilhmcnt 
of  this  pious  purpofe  ;  and  one  {houlj  imagine,  that, 
ilidepeiident  of  rehgious  confiderations,  the  ipirit  of 
•the  crafr  might  dictate  fuch  a  mealure  as  calculated  to 
■produce  popular  entertainment  and  gain  popular  af- 
feflion. 

In  compfifition,  the  author  either  conf.ncs  hirafelf, 
as  a  fubi-ft,  to  the  inoie  mechanical  modulations  and 
arrangements  of  found  ;  and,  as  his  end,  to  the  plea- 
fure  of  the  esr  alone  ;  or  otherwile  lie  foars  a  nobler 
'height ;  *he  afpircs  to  imitative  mufic  ;  he  endeavorrs 
to  render  the  liearts  and  fouls  of  his  auditors  duClile  by 
his  art,  and  thus  to  produce  the  nobloll  emotions  and 
•moil  falutary  effefts.  lu  the  hrft  view,  it  is  only 
"ncceifin-y  thnt  he  lliould  look  for  beautiful -founds  and 
agreeable  chords ;  but  in  the  fecond  lie  ought  to  con- 
iider  mufic  in  its  conformity  with  the  accents  of  the 
human  voice,  and.  in  the  exprelBve  powers  of  notes 
harmonically  combined  to  Agnify  or  paint  Inch  objefls 
as  are  fufceplfble  of  imitation.  In  Rouffeau's  article 
opera,  fome  ideas  may  be  found  by  which  the  art  may 
-be  ennobled  and  elevated,  by  forming  mnfic  into  a 
language  more  powerful  and  pathetic  than  eloquence 
itfelf.     See  Opera. 

Composition,  in  literature,  tlie  art  of  forming  and 
arranging  fentiments,  and  clothing  them  with  lan- 
gtiage  faitable  to  the  nature  of  the  fubjeft  or  difcourfe. 
See  the  articles  Language,  Oratory,  Poetry, 
Dialogue,  Epistle,  and  History. 

Composition,  in  Chcmijiry,  is  the  union  and  com- 
bination of  feveral  fubllances  of  different  natures,  from 
■which  a  compound  body  refults.  From  this  union  of 
bodies  of  different  natures,  a  body  is  formed,  of  a  mix- 
ed nature,  which  Beclcer  and  Stahl  have  called  a  mix- 
ture, and  which  may  be  called  a  vomhinai'ion,  or  •che- 
mical compoj'ition,  to  avoid  the  equivocal  fenfe  of  the 
word  mixture.  By  this  laft,  we  underftand  only  a 
Biere  appofition  of  parts  ;  and  which  would  therefore 
give  a  very  falfe  idea  of  chemical  compofition,  in 
which  a  mutual  adhefiun  takes  place  between  the  com- 
bined fubllances. 

CoMPOsiTii.'N,  in  Pa'tnliig,  includes  tlie  invention 
as  well  as  difpofition  of  the  figures,  the  choice  of  atti- 
tudes, &c. 

Compofition,  therefore,  confiils  of  two  parts ;  one 
of  which  finds  out-,  by  means  of  hlftoiy,  proper  ob- 
jctts  for  a  pidure  ;  and  the  other  difpofes  them  to  ad- 
vantage.    S'-e  Painting. 

CoKTOsiTioN,  in  Pharmacy,  the  art  or  z€i  of  mix- 
ing divers  ingredients  together  into  a  medicine,  fo  as 
they  may  afSft  each  other's  virtues,  fuppiy  each  other's 
defefts,  or  correft  any  ill  qualities  thereof.     See  Phasl- 

*1ACY. 

Composition,  in  Cammerce,  a  contraft  between 
'an  infolvent  debtor  and  his  creditors,  whereby  the 
latter  accept  of  a  part  of  the  debt  in  compofition  for 
the  whole,  and  give  a  general  acquittance  accord- 
ingly. 

CoMPosirioJi,  in  Printing,  commonly  tprmed  com- 
pqfing,  the  arranging  of  feveral  types  or  letters  in  the 
tompofing-ftick,  in  order  to  form  a  line  ;  and  of  fe- 
•veral  lines  -ranged  -in  o:d«r,  in   the  galley,  to  make  a 
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page  ;    and  of  feveral  pages  to  make  a  form.     See  GempoTlift' 
Printing.  II 

COMPOSITuE,  in  Botany.  The  name  of  a  clafs  _^^2^ 
in  Hermannus  and  Roven  ;  as  likowlfe  of  an  oYder  in 
LinntEus's  fragments  of  a  natural  method,  confiding 
in  general  of  the  plants  which  have  the  chararters 
enumerated  in  the  following  article.  A  particular 
defcriplion  of  this  order  is  given  under  the  article 
SvNGENEsiA,  wlilch  includes  all  the  compound 
flowers. 

COMPOSITUS  KLos,  in  Botany,  an  aggregate 
flower,  compofed  q{  rmny  fofculi  fejp'es,  on  a  common 
entire  receptaculum,  with  a  common  perianthium,  and 
wiiofo  aiithenE  being  five  in  number  unite  in  the  fonn 
of  a  cylinder  ;  the  floiculi  are  monopetalous,  and  under 
eacli  of  tliem  is  a  monofpermous  germen.  Compound 
flowers  arc  either  liguhiti,  tiibulofi,  or  radiatt. 

COMPOST,  in  Agriculture,  denotes  a  certain  kind 
of  mixture  defigned  to  affill  the  foil  in  the  way  of  ve- 
getation, inftead  of  dung.  The  requifit^s  for  a  com- 
,poil  are,  i.  That  it  ought  to  be  cheaper  thsn  the 
quantity  of  dung  required  for  an  equal  extent  of  foil. 
2.  It  ought  to  be  lefs  bulky  ;  and,  3.  It  'ought  to 
produce  equal  effefts. 

Under  the  article  Agriculture  we  iiave  endea- 
voured to  Ihow,  that  the  true  vegetable  ^ood  confift*  • 
in  reality  of  the  putrid  effluvia  proceeding  from  de^ 
cayed  animal  and  vegetable  fubftances.  -If  this  theory 
is  admitted,  the  hope  of  mating  cotnpoft  as  a  fucce- 
daneum  for  dung  is  but  very  fmall,  uiilefs  they  are 
"made  of  putrefied  animal  and  vegetable  fubllances  ;  in 
which  cale,  unlefs  in  very  fingular  circumflances,  they 
will  prove  much  dearer  than  dung  itfelf.  Several  at- 
tempts, however,  have  been  made  by  thofe  who  had 
other  views  concerning  the  nature  of  the  true  vege- 
table food.  An  oil  compoft  is  recoirmcnded  in  the 
Georgical  Eflays,  upon  a  fuppofition  that  the  food  of 
vegetables  is  of  an  oily  nature.  It  is  made  as  follows  : 
"  Take  of  North  American  potalh  12  lb.  Break  the 
fait  into  fmall  pieces,  and  put  it  into  a  convenient  vef- 
fel  with  four  gallons  of  water.  Let  the  mixture  ftand 
48  hours  :  then  add  coarfe  train  oil  14  gallons.  In  a 
few  days  the  fait  will  be  dilTolved,  and  the  mixture, 
upon  (lining,  will  become  nearly  uniform.  Take  14 
budiels  of  fand,  or  20  of  dn"  mould;  upon  thefe  pour 
the  above  liquid  ingi-cdients.  Turn  this  compofition 
frequently  over,  and  in  fix  months  it  will  be  fit  for  ufe. 
When  the  liquid  ingredients  are  put  to  one  or  two 
hogdieads  of  water,  a  liquid  compoft  will  be  formed, 
which  muft  be  ufed  with  a  water  cart." 

This  compofl,  however,  the  inventor  himfelf  owns 
to  be  inferior  to  rotten  dung,  as  indeed  mav  very-  na- 
turally be  fuppoled  ;  yet  in  fonie  cales  it  feerns  ca- 
pable of  doing  fervice,  as  will  appear  from  fome  of 
the  foUowing  experiments  wliich  we  extracl  from  tlit 
eflays  above  mentioned. 

£.\p.  I.  By  the  author  of  the  effays.  "  I  took  four 
pots,  N".  I,  2,  3,  4.  N".  I.  contained  12  lb.  of  barren 
fand,  with  1  or.,  of  the  fand  oil-compoft.  N°  2.  con- 
tained I  'I  lb.  of  fand  withcwit  any  mixture.  N"  3.  had 
I  2  lb.  of  fand  with  half  an  ounce  of  flaked  lime.  N°  4. 
had  12  lb.  of  fand  with  4  oz.  of  the  fand  oil-conipoli. 
In  the  month  of  March  I  put  fix  grains  of  wheat  iii» 
to  each  pot,  and  during  the  fummcr  I  occafionally 
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Compoft.   \ratcr;d  the  plants  with  filtrated  water.      All  the  time 
*  the  plants  were  confiiiniiig  the  farina,  I  could  obferve 

very  little  difference  in  their  appearence.  But  after 
one  month's  growth,  I  remarked  that  N"  I.  was  the 
beft  ;  N°  2.  the  next  ;  N°  3.  the  next  ;  and  N'  4. 
much  the  worfl."  The  fame  differences  were  obfer- 
ved  in  Augiift,  when  N°  i.  the  beft,  had  five  fmall 
ears,  which  contained  a  few  poor  graina  of  wheat. 

Exp.  II.  By  the  fame.  "  In  the  month  of  June, 
I  ftlcfted  four  lands  of  equal  goodnefs  in  a  field  in- 
tended for  turnips.  The  foil  was  a  light  fand,  with  a 
tolerable  quantity  of  vegetable  earth  amongft  it.  It 
was  ploughed  out  of  fward  in  November,  and  had  not 
borne  a  crop  for  many  years.  I  fhall  diftinguifh  my 
experimental  lands  by  N°  i,  2,  3,  4.  N°  1.  was  ma- 
nured with  rotten  dung;  N'  1.  with  oil-compoft;  N"  3. 
with  lime  ;  N"  4.  was  left  without  any  dreffing.  On 
the  20th  of  June  they  were  all  fown  with  turnip-feed 
bi-oadcaft,  and  during  the  courfe  of  the  feafon  were 
twice  hoed.  In  November  I  viewed  the  field,  and  made 
the  following  remarks.  N°  l.  the  beft;  N°  2.  the  next; 
N°  3.  the  worft  ;  N°  4.  better  than  N"  3."  Here  the 
oil-compoft  appears  in  a  favourable  light  ;  but  other 
trials;  made  with  equal  accuracy,  feem  rather  to  prove, 
that  it  is  not  proper  for  turnips,  barley,  or  quick- 
growing  vegetables.  It  requires  being  meliorated  by 
the  atmofphere,  and  therefore  is  better  adapted  for 
winter  crops. 

Exp.  III.  By  the  faine.  "  In  the  month  of  May, 
I  planted  12  alleys  that  lay  between  miy  afparagus  beds 
with  cauliflower   plants.      Each   alley  took   up  about 
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"  In  the  fpring  1770,    1  prepared   a  piece  of  groind   Coinpo(t. 
for  onions.      It  was  laid  out  into  fix  beds  of  the  fame  »~— ' 

fize,  and  which  were  all  fown  at  the  fame  t;m=.  Over 
tvi-o  of  them,  the  oil-compoft  was  fcattered  in  a  very 
moderate  quantity.  Over  other  two,  pigeons  dung  : 
and  over  the  remaining  two,  fome  of  my  tveedcompofl 
(formed  of  putrefied  vegetables),  which  I  efteem  one 
of  the  beft  manures,  for  moft  vegetables,  that  can  be 
made.  The  onions  came  up  very  well  in  al!  the  beds  ; 
but  in  about  fix  weeks,  thofe  that  were  fed  with  the 
oil-compoft,  plai,nly  difcovered  the  advantage  they  had 
over  the  reft  by  their  luxuriancy  and  colour,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  fummer  perfefted  the  fincft  crop  I  had 
ever  feen,  being  greatly  fuperior  to  the  others  both  in 
quantity  and  fize.  The  lame  fpring  I  made  an  expe- 
riment upon  four  rows  of  cabbages,  fct  at  the  diftance 
of  four  feet  every  way.  Two  were  manured  with  oil- 
compoft,  and  two  with  my  own.  All  the  plants  were 
unluckily  damaged,  juft  before  they  began  to  form,  by 
fome  turkeys  getting  into  the  field  and  plucking  off 
the  greateft  part  of  the  leaves.  However,  they  fo  far 
recovered,  in  the  September  following,  from  22  to 
281b.  a-piece.  The  rows  proved  fo  equal  in  goodnefs, 
that  I  coiJd  not  determine  which  had  the  advantage. 
The  fame  year,  one  part  of  a  field  of  wheat  expofed  to 
the  nx)rth-eaft  winds,  which  that  fpring  continued  to 
blow  for  a  month  or  five  weeks,  appeared  very  poor 
and  languid  at  tlie  time  of  tillering.  Over  it  I  order- 
ed fome  of  the  oil-compoft  to  be  fown  with  the  hand  j 
which  not  oiily  recovered,  but  alfo  pulhed  forwards 
the  wheat   plants  in  that   part  of  the  field,   fo   as  to 


30  plants.      One  of  the  alleys  I  fet  apart  for  an  experi-  make  them  little  inferior,  if  any,  to  the  reft.    The  fame 

ment  with  the  oil-compoit,  prepared  according  to  the  fpring,    I  made  a  comparative  experiment,   upon  four 

direftions   already  given.      About  an   handful  of  the  contiguous   lands   of  oats,    between   the    oil  compoft 

compoft  was  put  to  the  root  of  each  cauliflower  plant,  and  my  own  weed-compoft.      The  latter  had  manifcft- 

In  all  other  refpefts  the   alley  was  managed  like  the  ly  the  advantage,   thoug-h   the  other  produced  a  very 

reft.      The  plants  in  general   flowered  very  well ;  but  large  and  fine  crop.      I  alfo  tried  the  oil-compoft  up- 


thofe  to  which  I  applied  the  compoft  fprung  up  hafti- 
'ly  with  fmall  ftalks,  and  produced  very  poor  flowei-s. 
I  imputed  this  uniavourable  appearance  to  the  frefh- 
nefs  of  the  compoft,  which  was  only  a  few  weeks  old. 
In  the  September  following  this  unluccefsfu!  expe- 
riment, I  planted  the  fame  alleys  with  early  cab- 
bages. The  neceffity  of  meliorating  the  compoft  was 
in  this  trial  fully  confirmed.  For  the  cabbages  that 
grew  upon  the  alley,  wl>ich  in  May  had  received  the 
compoft,  were  larger  and  in  all  refpefts  finer  than  the 
others." 

Exp.  IV.  by  James  Stovin,  Efq.  of  Doncafter. 
"  In  the  year  i76o>  I  made  the  following  trial  with 
the  oil-compoft,  prepared  as  above  diretled.  One  acre 
fown  with  barley  and  manured  with  oil-compoft  at 
18s.  produced  five  quarters  five  bufiiels.  An  acre 
adjoining,  fown  with  barley,  and  manured  with  12 
loads  of  rotten  dung  at  3I.  produced  four  quarters 
three  bufiu-ls  and  two  pecks.  The  compoft  barley 
was  bolder  and  better  corn  than  the  other.  In  the 
year  1770,  the  dunged  acre  produced  of  rye,  three 
quarters.  Th-e  compoft  acre  of  ditto,  two  quarters 
fix  bufhcls.  Ill  the  year  1 77  I,  the  fame  lands  were 
fown  with  oats,  and  the  produce  was  greatly  in  fa- 
vour of  the  dunged  acre.  Thefe  experimental  lands 
were  in  a  common  field  that  had  been  long  under  the 
Tjloutrh." 


on  carrots,  and  it  anfweied  exceedingly  well.  I 
did  the  fame  this  year  (1771)  both  upon  them  and 
my  onions,  and  have  the  fineft  crops  of  thefe  vege- 
tables I  ever  faw  anywhere  upon  the  fame  coinpafs  of" 
ground." 

Exp.  VI.  by  Mr  J.  Broadbent  of  Berwick,   in  El- 
met  near  Leeds. "  On  the  firft  of  October  177  I, 

I  fowed  two  acres  of  a  light  channelly  foil  with  wheal:, 
and  harrowed  in  the  compoft  with  the  grain.  Beinj 
at  a  confiderable  diftance  from  a  large  town,  we  find 
it  very  difficult  and  expenfive  to  procure  rotten  dunj 
in  futlicient  quantity  for  our  tillage  lands,  for  which 
reafon  we  have  recourfe  to  land-dreffings  both  for  our 
winter  and  fpring  corn.  Rape-duft  and  foot  are  prin- 
cipally ufed  ;  but  the  prefent  price  of  both  thefe  ar. 
tides  is  a  heavy  tax  upon  the  farmer.  To  obviate  that 
inconvenience,  I  refolved  to  make  trial  of  the  oil- 
compoft  ;  and  from  what  I  have  oblerved  in  this  one 
experiment,  I  am  encouraged  to  majie  a  more  exten- 
five  ufe  of  it  the  next  year.  Being  well  acquainted 
with  the  nature  and  ef&cacy  of  foot,  I  am  fatisfied, 
tlrdt  the  above  two.  acres  produced  as  good  a  crop  of 
wheat  as  if  they  had  been  dreffed  with  that  excellent 
manure." 

On  the  fuppofition  that  vegetables  are  fupported  by 
njatters  of  a  faline  nature,  compofts  formed  of  difFe- 
rent  forts   of  fals  have  been   contrived,  but  with  lef» 


Ex^  V.  by  Richard  Townley,  Efq ;  of  Belfield..    fucgcfs  than  die  one  above  treated  of. 


A  famous  com- 
pofitiva, 
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tonrpoft.  pcfition  of  this  kind  wa";  lately  folJ  by  patent,   under     dung. 


~  the  name  of  Barnn  Van  Hank's  CcmpoJ}.  The  follow- 
ing experiment  is  mentioned  in  the  Georgical  Effays, 
as  made  with  a  view  to  determine  the  virlires  of  it 
Compared  ■with  the  oil-conipoft  and  foot  mixed  with 
afhes. — "  la  the  beginning  of  April  177,-,  an  acre  of 
land  was  fown  with  early  oats.  I  pitched  upon  one 
Jand  in  the  middle  of  the  piece,  which  I  efleemed  bet- 
ter than  any  of  the  reft,  and  upon  this  T  fcattered  Bai 
ron  Van  Haak's  compoft,  in  the  quantity  directed  in 
his  inftruftions.  On  one  fide  I  manured  a  land  with 
the  oil-compoft,  but  rather  with  a  lefs  quantity  than 
'directed  ;  and,  on  the  other  fide,  I  manured  two  lands 
with  dry  coal-alhes  fifted  Sne,  and  an  equal  quantity 
of  foot.  The  lands  upon  which  this  experiment  was 
made,  were  much  worn  out  with  a  long  fucceffion  of 
crops.  The  lands  which  had  the  benefit  of  the  afhes 
and  foot  produced  an  exceeding  fine  crop  j  the  oil- 
compoft  produced  a  tolerable  good  one  ;  but  that 
which  had  only  the  afliftance  of  the  baron's  com- 
poft,  produced  a  very  poor  one.  It  could  not  have 
■been  worfe  had  it  been  left  deflitute  of  every  affill- 
ance." 

Compoft^,  made  with  putrefied  animal  fubllances 
will  no  doubt  anfwer  much  better,  in  moft  cafes,  than 
any  other  kind  of  manure,  but  they  are  difiicult  to  be 
procured.  The  following  is  recommended  to  Dr  Hun- 
ter of  York. — "  Take  a  fufficient  quantity  of  faw- 
duil,  incorporate  it  with  the  blood  and  offal  of  a 
flanghter-houle,  putting  a  layer  of  one  and  a  layer  of 
the  other  till  the  whole  becomes  a  nioiil  and  fetid  com- 
pofition.  Two  loads  of  this  compoft,  mixed  with 
three  load,;  of  eanh,  will  be  fufficient  for  an  acre  of 
wheat  or  fpring-corn.  Being  a  kind  of  top-dreffing, 
it  fhould  be  put  on  at  the  time  of  fowing,  and  har- 
rowed in  with  the  grain.  The  prefent  year  I  have  a 
field  of  wheat  manured  in  this  manner,  and  have  the 
pleafure  to  fay,  that  it  is  extremely  clean,  and  has  all 
the  appearance  of  tuming  out  an  excellent  crop.  As 
this  kind  of  compoft  lies  in  a  fmall  compafs,  it  feems 
well  adapted  for  the  ufe  of  fuch  farmers  as  are  obliged 
to  bring  their  manures  from  a  diftance.  It  is  befides 
extremely  rich,  and  will  probably  continue  in  the  land 
much  longer  than  fold-yard  or  itable-dung.  I  appre- 
hend that  it  is  capable  of  reltoring  worn-out  land  to 
its  original  frefhnefs  ;  and  I  am  induced  to  be  of  that 
opinion,  from  the  appearance  of  the  above  crop,  which 
is  now  growing  upon  land  much  impoverifhed  by  bad 
management." 

Another  compofl:,  prepared  from  whales  flefh,  is 
recommended  Ly  Mr  Charles  Chaloncr. — "  I  have  a 
particular  pleafure  (fays  he)  in  defcribing  and  ma- 
king public  the  beft  method  of  forming  a  compoft 
from  whales  ftelh,  as  recommended  to  me  bv  Dr  Hun- 
ter. Having  marked  out  the  length  and  breadth  of 
your  intended  dung-hill,  make  the  firil  layer  of  earth 
about  a  foot  in  thickncfs.  Moor-eaith,  or  fuch  as  is 
taken  from  ant-hills,  is  the  befl  for  this  pnrpofe.  O- 
ver  the  earth  l:iy  one  layer  of  long  litter,  from  the 
fold  yard  or  liable,  atxjve  1 2  inches  in  thicknefs, 
then  a  layer  of  whale-flefh,  and  over  that  another  layer 
of  dung.  Repeat  the  operations  till  the  heap  be  rai- 
fed  about  fix  feet,  then  give  it  a  thick  covering  of 
earth,  and  coat  the  heap  with  fods.  In  this  manner 
each  layer  of  ilefh  will  Le  placed  betweea  two  layers  of 
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111  about  a  month  turn  the  whole  in  the  ufual   Compel 
manner,    which  will  occafion   a  flrong  degree  of  heat 


lid  fermentation.      When  turned,   coat  with  earth    as  '-""'F'"'""' 
before,  with  a  view  to  confine  the  putrid  fleam  which  ^ 

would  otherwiie  cfcape.  In  a  month  or  two  the  heap 
will  be  found  to  be  confiderably  fallen,  when  it  Ihould 
have  a  fecond  turning  as  before.  The  operation  of 
turning  mull  be  repeated  at  proper  interval,  till  the 
whole  becomes  an  uniformly  putrid  mafs.  The  whale- 
flefh  is  of  different  degrees  of  firmnefs,  fome  of  it  be- 
ing almoft  liquid  ;  and,  in  proportion  to  its  firmnefs, 
the  heap  will  become  fooner  or  later,  fit  for  ufe.  In 
general,  the  compoll  fhould  not  be  ufed  till  12  months 
old  ;  but  that  depends  upon  circumftances.  Guard  the 
heap  from  dogs,  pigs,  badgers,  and  vermin,  as  thefe 
animals  are  remarkably  fond  of  whale-fiefh.  This  ani- 
mal compoft  may  with  great  advantage  be  applied  to 
all  purpofes  where  good  rotten  dung  is  required.  I 
have  ufed  it  with  great  fuccefs  for  cabbages,  and  find 
it  an  excellent  dreffing  for  meadow-ground.  Accord- 
ing to  the  bell  computation,  one  hogihead  of  whale 
ret  ufe,  will  make  eight  loads  of  dung  ;  which  when  we 
confider  the  great  facility  with  which  this  bafis  of  our 
dung-hill  may  be  canied,  is  a  niomentuous  concern  to 
fuch  farmers  as  lie  remote  from  a  large  town."  See 
Manure. 

Compost,  in  gardening,  is  a  mixture  of  feveral 
earths,  earthy  fubllances,  and  dungs,  either  for  the 
improvement  of  the  general  foil  of  a  garden,  or  fey 
that  of  fome  particular  plants.  Almoft  every  plant  de- 
lights in  fome  pecuhar  mixture  of  foils  or  compoft, 
in  which  it  will  thrive  better  than  in  others.  Ths 
moft  remarkable  and  generally  ufeful  of  thefe,  are 
taken  notice  ot  under  the  defcription  of  the  feveral  bo- 
tanical articles,  as  they  occur  in  the  order  of  the  alpha- 
bet. 

COMPOSTELLA,  a  celebrated  town  of  Spaing, 
and  capital  of  GRlicia,  with  an  archbifhop's  fee,  and 
an  univerfrty.  The  public  fquares,  and  the  churches, 
particularly  the  metropolitan  church,  are  very  magni- 
ficent. It  has  a  great  number  of  monafteries,  for 
both  fexes,  and  about  2000  houfes.  It  is  pretended 
that  the  body  of  St  James  was  buried  here,  which 
draws  a  great  number  of  pilgrims  from  moft  parts  of 
Chriftendom.  They  walk  in  proceflion  to  the  church, 
and  vifit  Hs  woode*  image,  which  fiands  on  the  great 
altar,  and  is  illumiuated  with  40  or  50  wax-candles. 
They  kifs  it  three  times  with  a  very  refpetlful  devo- 
tion, and  then  put  their  hats  on  its  head.  In  the 
church  there  are  30  filver  lamps  always  lighted,  and 
fix  chandeliers  of  filver,  five  feet  high.  The  poor  pil- 
grims are  received  into  an  hofpital,  built  for  that  pur- 
pofe,  which  Hands  near  the  church  ;  and  round  it  art 
galleries  of  free-ftone,  fupported  by  large  pillars.  The 
archbifhop  is  one  of  the  richeil  prelates  in  Spain,  ha- 
ving 70,000  crowns  a-^vear.  From  this  town  tlie  mi- 
litary order  of  St  Jago,  or  St  James,  had  its  original. 
It  is  featrd  in  a  peninfula,  formeil  by  the  rivers  Tam- 
bra  and  Ulla,  in  a  pleafant  plain,  26^  miles  north-weA 
of  Madrid.      W.  L.i)ng.  8.  17.  N.  Lat.  42.  52. 

M  iu  CouPOSTRLLA,  a  town  of  North  America,  in 
New  Spain,  and  province  of  Xalilco,  built  iu  1531- 
It  is  feated  near  the  South  fca.  W.  Long.  109.  42. 
N.  Lat.  21.  20. 

COMPOUND,  in  a  general  fenfe,  an  appellatioH  . 

given . 
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Compref- 
fion. 


4fcmpoun'<i  jriven  to   whatever  is  compofed  or  made  up  of  diffe- 
rent  tilings  ;  tlius   we  fay,   a  compound   word,   com- 
pound found,  compound  talle,  &c. — Compound  differs 
J  from  complex,  and  llands  oppofed  to JimpU.     See  Com- 
plex and  Simple. 

CoMVovND  Floii'er,      See  Comtositvs  Flos. 

Coni%,UND  Inters/},   called   alfo  mterejl  upon  inlerejl, 

is  that  whicli  is  reckoned  not  only  upon  the  prbcipal, 

'but  upon   the  interell  ilfelf  forborne  |  which   hereby 

becomes   a   fort  of  fecondary  principal.      See   Inte- 

TIEST. 

Compound  Motion,  that  motion  which  is  cfFe£ledby 
•feveral  conlpiring  powers.  Powers  Tie  faid  to  confpire 
if  the  direction  of  the  one  be  not  quite  oppoCte  to 
that  of  the  other,  as  when  the  radius  of  a  circle  is 
-"conceived  to  revolve  about  a  centre,  and  at  the  fanv; 
time  a  point  to  move  ftraight  along  it. 

Compound  Numbers,  thofe  which  may  be  divided 
by  fome  other  number  belides  unity,  without  leaving 
any  remainder;  fuch  are  18,  20,  &c.  ^be  firfb  being 
jneafured  by  the  number  *,  6,  9  ;  and  the  fecoud  by 
the  number  2,  4,   5,  10. 

Compound   Quantities.     See  Algebra. 

Compound  Ratio,  is  that  which  the  produft  of  the 
-antecedents  of  two  or  more  ratios  has  to  the  produA 
of  their  confequents.  Thus,  6  to  72  is  in  a  ratio  com- 
pounded  of  2  to  6,  and  of  3  to  1 2. 

Compound  (fubftantive),  the  refult  or  effeA  of  a 
■compofition  of  different  things  ;  or  a  mafs  formed  by 
the  union  of  many  ingredients. 

COMPREHENSION,  in  Engliih  church-hiflory, 
denotes  a  fcheme  propofed  by  Sir  Orlando  Bridgman 
in  1667-8,  for  relaxing  the  terms  of  conformity  in 
behalf  of  Proteftant  diiTenters,  and  admitting  them 
into  the  communion  of  the  church.  A  bill  for  this 
purpofe  was  drawn  up  by  Lord  Chief-Baron  Hafe,  but 
difallowed.  The  attempt  was  reiie-.ved  by  Tillotfon 
and  Stiilingflcct  in  1 674,  and  the  terms  were  fettled 
to  the  fati&faftion  of  the  nonconformifts  ;  but  the  bi- 
fliops  refufed  their  affent.  This  fenteace  was  likewife 
revived  again  immediately  after  the  Revolution  ;  the 
king  and  .  queen  expreffed  their  delire  of  ari  union  : 
-however,  the  defign  failed  after  two  attempts ;  and  the 
act  of  toleration  was  obtained. 

Comprehension,  in  Aletaphjfics,  is  that  a<El  of  the 
mind  whereby  it  apprehends  or  knows  any  objeft  that 
is  prefented  to  it,  on  all  the  fides  whereon  it  is  capable 
of  being  apprehended  or  known.  To  comprehend  a 
thing  is  defined  by  the  Ichoolmen,  rem  aliquam  totam 
et  totaliier  cognofcere. 

CoMPREHEKSiON,  iji  Rhetoric,  a  trope  or  figure 
whei'eby  tlie  name,  ai  a  whole  is  put  for  -a  part  ;  or 
that  of  a  part  for  a  whole  ;  or  a  definite  number  of 
any  thing  tor  an  indefinite. 

COMPRESS,  in  Surgery,  a  bolfler  of  foft  linen 
cloth,  folded  in  feveral  doubles,  frequently  applied  to 
vover  a  plailer,  in  order  not  only  to  preierve  the  part 
from  the  external  air,  but  -aUo  the  better  to  retain  the 
dreflings  or  medicines. 

COMPRESSION,  the  aft  of  prefTingor  fqueezing 
fome  matter  together,  fo  as  to  let  its  parts  nearer  to 
each  other,  and  make  it  pofTefs  lefs  fpace.  Compref- 
Jion  properly  differs  from  condenjation,  in  that  the  lat- 
ter IS  performed  by  the  action  of  cold,  the  former  by 
fime  eKternal  violence. 
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COMPPvOMISE,  a  treaty  or  contract,  whereby  two 
contending  parties  eftabhfh  one  or  more  albitrators  to 
judge  of  and  terminate  their  difference  in  an  amicable 
manner. 

COMPTON,  Henry,  bifhop  of  London,  was  the  v. 
youngefl  ion  of  Spencer  earl  of  Nortbamptom,  and 
born  in  1632.  After  the  reiforation  of  Charles  IL  he 
became  cornet  of  a  regiment  of  horfe  ;  but  loon  after 
quitting  the  army 'for  the  church,  he  was  made  bilhop 
of  Oitford  in  1674;  and  about  a  year  after  tranllated 
to  the  fee  of  London.  He  was  entrufted  with  the 
edu<:atloji  of  the  two  princefTes  Maiy  and  Anne,  whom 
he  alio  afterwards  married  to  the  princes  cf  Orange 
and  Denmark;  and  their  firmnefs  in  the  Proteftant 
religion  was  in  a  great  meafure  owing  to  their  tutoc, 
to  whom,  when  Popery  began  to  p-.'evail  at  court,  it 
was  impirted  a?  an  unpardonable  crime.  He  was  fuf- 
pended  from  his  ecclefiaflicai  fuuAlon  by  James  IL 
but  was  leflored  by  him  again  on  the  prince  of  Orange'* 
invafioru  He  and  the  bilhop  of  Briftol  made  the  ma- 
jority for  filling  the  vacant  throne  with  a  king  :  he 
performed  the  ceremony  «f  the  coronation  ;  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  commifBoners  for  raifing  the  litur- 
gy ;  and  laboured  with  much  zeal  to  reconcile  diffen- 
ters  to  the  church.  His  fpirit  of  moderation  made 
him  unpopular  with  the  dergy,  and  in  all  probability 
checked  his  further  promotion.  He  died  in  1713J 
but  hving  in  bufy  times,  did  not  leave  many  writings 
behind  him. 

COMPTROLLER.     See  Controlls*. 

COMPULSOR,  an  officer -under  the  Roman  em- 
perors difpatched  from  court  into  the  provinces,  ta 
compel  the  paym.ent  of  taxes,  &c.  not  paid  with- 
in  the  time  prefcribed.  The  word  is  formed  of  the 
verb  compeJlere,  "  to  oblige,  confirain."  Thcfe  were- 
charged  with  10  many  exactions,  under  colour  of 
their  office,  that  Honoiius  cafliiered  them  by  a  lave 
in  412. 

The  laws  of  the  Vifjgoths  rtention  military-  com- 
pulfors  ;  wllich  were  officers  among  the  Goths,  whofe 
bufincfs  was  to  oblige  the  tardy  foldiers  to  go  into  the 
fight,  or  to  rim  to  an  attack,  &c. 

CafTian  mentions  a  kind  of  monaflic  compulfors, 
whofe  bufinefs  was  to  declare  the  hours  of  canonical 
crfnce,  ^nd  to  take  care  the  monks  went  to  church  at 
thofe  hours. 

COMPUNCTION,  in  Theology,  an  inward  grief 
in  the  mind  for  having  offended  God.  The  word  comes 
from  compungere,  u\ pungere,  '>  to  prick." — The  Roman- 
ifls  own  tticir  corifcffipn  inijgnificant  unlefs  attended 
with  compunction  or  prickiig  of  heart. 

Among  fpiritualifls,  compunttion  bears  a  more  ex- 
tcnfive  fjgr.itication  ;  and  implies  not  only  a  grief  for 
having  ofFendrd  God,  but  alfo  a  pious  fenfation  of  grief, 
forrow,  and  dilplt-afuie,  on  other  motives; — Thus,  the 
mifci  ies  of  life,  the  danger  of  beiiig  loft  in  the  world, 
the  blindnefs  of  the  wicked,  &c.  are  to  pious  people 
motives  of  compunction. 

COMPURGATOR,  one  that,  by  oath,  juflifies  an- 
other pcrfon's  innocence.  Compurgators  were  intro- 
duced as  evidences  in  the  jurifpnidcT.ce  of  the  middle 
ages.  Their  number  varied  according  to  the  import- 
ance of  the  fubjecl  in  difpute,  or  the  nature  of  the 
crime  with  which  a  perfon  was  charged. 

COMPUTATION,  in  a  general  Xqnfe,  the  man- 
ner 
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ner  of  eftimating  time,  weights,  racafure,    moneys,  or 

quantities  of  aiiv  kind The  word  is  fometimes  alfo 

ufed  among  mathematicians  in  the  like  feiife  as  calcula- 
tion. 

COMirNf,  in  jiiu-'itHt  Geography,  a  town  of  the 
Orobii,  of  an  ancient  itandirig,  and  formerly  powernil, 
daring  to  difpute  with  the  Romans  :  Comenjls,  the  peo- 
ple ;  Ccmenfis  Ager,  the  epitliet.  It  became  afterwards 
110  inconfiderable  municipiiim,  to  which  Julius  C.<rfar 
udded  5000  new  colonifts  (Strabo);  whence  it  was  ge- 
nerallvcalled  Nwjocomum,  and  the  people jVot)Ofomf;{/fj. 
But  in  time  it  recovered  its  ancient  name,  Comum  ;  Pli- 
ny the  younger,  a  native  of  that  placc,^  caUing  it  by 
no  other  name.  Now  Como,  in  the  duchy  of  Milan, 
at  the  fouth  end  of  the  lake  of  that  name.  E.  I^ng. 
^.  37.  N.  Lat.  46.  It  is  about  80  miles  N.  E.  of 
Turin. 

COMUS,  in  Mythology,  the  god  of  jollity  or  fefti- 
Titv.  There  is  great  reafon  to  believe  he  was  the 
Cliamos  of  the  Moabites  ;  Beel-Phegor,  Baal-Feor, 
Priapus,  and  Bacchus.  He  is  reprefented  under  the 
appearance  of  a  young  man,,  with  an  inflamed  red 
countenance,  his  head  inclined,  and  crowned  with 
flowers ;  his  air  drowfy  ;  leaning  on  a  htmtfman's 
fpear  in  his  left  hand,  and  holding  an  inverted  torch 
in  his  right.  His  ftatue  was  placed  at  the  chamber 
doors  of  new  manied  perfons  ;  his  pedeftal  crowned 
with  flowei-s. 

CON.,or  CoND.     See  Cond. 

CONANT,  Dr  John,  a  learned  Englifh  divine, 
born  in  1608.  He  took  his  degrees  at  Exeter  College 
Oxford  ;  was,  by  the  parliament,  conftituted  one  of 
the  aflembly  of  divines,  though  he  feldom,  if  ever  fat 
with  them  j  and  in  1 657  was  admitted  vice-chancellor 
of  the  univerfity.  On  the  reftoration  he  was  one  of 
the  commifTioners,  aiid  aflifted  at  the  conferences  in 
the  Savoy  y  but  was  deprived  by  the  Z.A  of  uniformi- 
ty ;  after  eight  years  he  was  confirmed,  and  was  made 
archdeacon  of  Norwich,  and  prebendary  of  Worceller. 
In  1686  he  loft  his  fight  ;  and  died  in  1^193  ;  leaving 
a  number  of  admired  fermons,  afterwards  publifhed  in 
fix  volumes. 

CONARION,  or  CoNOiBEs,  a  name  for  the  pineal 
gland.      See  Anatomy  IhdeK. 

CONATUS,  a  term  frequently  ufed  in  philofophy 
and  mathematics,  defined  by  fome  to  be  a  quantity  of 
motion,  not  capable  of  being  expreiTed  by  any  time 
oj  length  ;  as  the  conatus  recedendi  ab  axe  mutus,  is 
the  endeavour  which  a  body,  moved  circularly,  makes 
to  recede,  or  fly  off  from  the  centre  or  axis  of  its  mo- 
tion. 

CONCA,  Sebasti  AS,  called  CavaTter,  a  celebrated 
hiftory  and  portrait  painter,  was  bom  at  Gaeta  in 
1679,  and  placed  as  a  difciple  v/ith  Francefco  Solime- 
na,  an  incomparable  mafter.  Under  bis  direftion 
Conca  exerted  '.lis  utmoft  induftry  to  obtain  a  proper 
knowledge  of  the  true  principles  of  the  art  of  paint- 
ing ;  nor  did  he  permit  any  kind  of  amufement  to 
withdraw  his  attention  from  his  ftudies.  Solimcna 
fuon  perceived  in  his  difcipli?  fuch  talents,  and  fuch  a 
dilpofition,  as  would  qualify  him  to  make  a  very  great 
progrefs  ;,  and  on  that  account  he  conceived  fo  ftrong 
an  affeflion  for  him,  that  lie  not  only  afforded  him  the 
bcft  iullructions,  but  often  employed  him  to  flvctch  af- 
ter  his  own  dcfigns  ;    took,  him  along^  \vitli  him   to 


Monte  Cafiino,  where  he  was  to  paint  a  chaptl  in  tref-     Ccncir 
CO  ;  and  there  made  Conca  acquainted  with  everything 
relative  to  that  manner  of  painting.     At  his  return  to 
Naples  with  Solimena,  he  was,  if  poflible,  ft  ill  more 
afiiduous  to  improve  himfelf  to  the  utmoft  ;  and  en- 
tered on  a  projeft  that  might  at  once  advance  his  in- 
come, and  add  to  his  expertiiefs  in  his  profeffion.   That 
projeft  was,  to  paint  portraits  in  a  fmall  fize  and  at  a 
low  rate;  by  which  fcheme  all  ranks  of  perfons  crowd- 
ed to  him  ;  and  bcfide  the  pectiniary  advantages  lefult- 
ing  from  it,  he  acquired  an  extraordinary  freedom  of- 
hand  in  penciling  and  colouring ;  a  good  habit  of  imi- 
tating nature  with  an  elegant  choice;    and'likewife 
great  diverfity  ot  airs  of  heads,  which  were  of  extra-' 
ordinary  ufe  to  hirrt  in  his  future  beautiful  compofitions.. 
As  he  had  a  great  deiire  to  fee  Rome,  he  obtained 
permiffion  from  Solimena  to  indulge  his  inclination  ; 
and  although  he  was  near  thirty  years  of  age  when  he 
vifited  that  city,  yet  he  fpent  eight  years  in  conftant 
ftudy  after  the  antiques,    after  Buonaroti,   Raphael, 
and  the  Carracci,  and  perfected  himf-lf  in  every  part  ■ 
of  his  profeffion.     The  fame  of  his  works  foon  fpread 
throughout  Rome,  and  procured  him  the  patronage  of* 
Cardinal  Ottobuoni,  who  was  a  princely  encourager 
of  artifts  ;  and  Conca  having  fhown  an  elegant  proof 
of  his  abilities  in  a  compolition  reprefenting  Herod' 
inquiring  of  tlie  wife  men  the  place  of  the  birth  of 
the  Merfiah,  the  figures  being  as  large  as  lifo,  the  Car- 
dinal thought  it  fo  excellent  a  peifcimance,  that  he 
rcKT.rded  him  in  .a  munificent  manner,  entertained  him 
in  his  own  palace,  and  introduced  him  to  Pope  Cle- 
ment XI.  who  appointed  Conca  to  paint  the  picture  of* 
the  prophet  Jeremiah  in  the  church  of  St  John  Late- 
r.in  ;.  which  he  executed  with  univerfal  applaufe.     On 
tliat  occafion  the  pope  was  defirous  to  give  him  fome^ 
particular  mark  of  his-efteem  ;  and  therefore,  in  a  ge- 
neral affembly  of  the   academicians  of  St  Euke,  he 
conferred  on  him  the  order  of  knighthood,  and  the 
cardinal    prefented   him   with   a   rich  diamond  crofs^ 
which  Conca,   out  of  refpecl   to   his   patron,  ahvays 
wore  at  hisbofom.      From  that  time  he  was  inccffant- 
ly-  employed,  and  his  works  were  folicited  by  moil  of 
the  princes  of  Europe.      The  churches  and  chapels  of 
ever)-  part  of  Italy  are  enriched  with  fome  of  his  com- 
pufrtions;   of  which  he  painted  an  incredible  number^ 
as  he  lived  to  a-verj'  advanced  age,  and  never  difcon- 
tinued  his  labours.     He  was  carneftly  invited  by  Phi- 
lip V.   of  Spain  to  vifit  hjs  court,  but  he  could  not  be 
prevailed  on  to  leave  Rome.      He  painted  two  admi- 
rable pieces   for  the  king  of   Poland,    with  figures  ar 
large  as  life  ;   in  one  was   reprefented  Alexander  pre- 
fenting  Bucephalus  to  Philip,   after   he   had  managed- 
him  ;    a   grand   compofition,    with   a  multitude  of  fi-- 
gures,    correftly   defigned,    and  charmingly  grouped 
and  difpof'^d  ;  the  whole  being  adorned  with  nioft  tle- 
gant   architeSure,    in  true    and  beautiful  perfpcftive. 
The  other  was  ilie  marriage  of  Alexander  with  Rox- 
ana,  the  daughter  of  Darius,   which  was  in  every   le- 
fprift.  equal  to  the  former.      He.  was  at  laft  fo  ftrong. 
ly  pieffed  to   go  to  Naples,   that  he   undeitook   the 
journey  ;  and   was  received  in  that  kngdom  with  all 
the  refpcft  and  honour  due  to  his  merit;  and  there  he 
finifhcd  feveral  noble  dcligns,  as  alfo  at  Gaeta  his  na- 
tive city.      While  he  continued  at  Naples,  he  received  • 
in  the  royal  prefence  a  fuuft'-bux  of  very  great  value, 
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^^^ncale    prefented  to  him  in  the  king's  name  by  the  marquis  of     kind,   the   woman   begins   to   count  the  feries  of  \m    Concep* 
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tion. 


Tanucci,  at  that  time  prime  miniiler ;  and  in  the  year 
1757,  the  king  was  pleafed  to  ennoble  him  and  all  his 
I  defcendants.  •  At  that  time  he  was  78,  and  it  is  confi- 
dently faid,  that  he  died  in  17(^1,  aged  82,  which  is 
very  probable,  though  not  pofitisely  certain.  He  un- 
derllood  perfpeClive  ?.nd  architecture  thoroughly,  and 
^dded  to  it  a  fine  undorftauding  of  the  chiaro-fcuro. 
His  ftyle  of  compofition  is  grand  and  elegant  ;  his  de- 
fign  very  corretl  ;  his  difpolition  ir.genious  ;  his  atti- 
tudes and  expreflion  full  of  truth,  nature,  and  variety  ; 
and  his  colouring  is  excellent.  The  hiftory  of  Diana 
and  ASseon,  by  Conca,  is  in  the  poflefliou  of  the  earl 
of  Pembroke  at  Wilton. 

CONCALE  BAV,  is  on  the  coaft  of  France  in  Brit- 
tany, where  the  Britifh  forces  landed  in  June  1758, 
in  order  to  go  to  St  Maloes  ;  which  they  did,  and 
burnt  all  the  {hips  in  that  harbour,  which  were  above 
100,  of  all  forts.  Concale  is  the  town  which  gives 
name  to  the  bay,  and  is  famous  for  oyfters.  It  is  18 
miles  eaft  of  St  Maloes,  and  197  weft  of  Paris.  W. 
L,ong.  I.  47.  N    Lat.  48.  41. 

CONXARNEAU,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  Finiflerre,  with  a  harbour  and  a  callle. 
E.  Long.  4.  2.  N.  i,at.  47.  46 

CONCATENATION,  aterm  chiefly  ufcdinfpeak- 
ing  of  the  mutual  dependence  of  lecond  caufes  upon 
each  other. 

CONCAVE,  an  appellation  ufed  in  fpeaking  of  the 


weeks,  without  taking  any  notice  of  the  time  before 
elapfed  j  after  this,  or  between  the  fccond  or  third 
months,  but  generally  about  the  third,  the  motions  of 
the  embryo  become  perceivable  to  the  mother  ;  who 
hereupon  becomes  troubled  with  a  naufea,  vomiting, 
loathing,  longing,  &c.  About  this  time  the  breafti 
begin  to  fwall,  grow  hard  and  painful,  and  contain  a 
little  milk  ;  the  nipples  alfo  become  larger,  firmer,  and 
darker  coloured,  a  livid  circle  appearing  round  them  ; 
the  eyes  feem  funk  and  hollow.  During  the  two  firll 
months  of  pregnancy,  the  woman  grows  thinner  and 
flenderer  ;  the  abdomen  being  alfo  deprefild  ;  though 
it  afterwards  diilends,  and  grows  gradually  larger. 

The  manner  wherein  conception  is  efFefted  is  thus 
laid  down  by  the  modem  writers  :  In  the  fuperficiesof 
the  ovaries  of  women,  there  are  found  little  pellucid 
fpherules,  confifting  of  two  concentric  membranes  fill- 
ed with  a  lymphatic  humour,  and"  connefted  to  the 
furface  of  the  ovaria  undemeath  the  tegument,  by  a 
tliick  calyx,  contiguous  to  the  extremities  of  the  mi- 
uule  ramifications  of  the  Fallopian  tubes. 

Tliefe  fpherules,  by  the  ufe  of  venery,  grow,  fwell, 
raiie  and  dilate  the  membrane  of  the  ovary  into  the 
form  of  papiUiE  ;  till,  the  head  propending  from  the 
ftalk,  it  is  at  length  feparated  from  it  ;  leaving  be» 
hind  it  a  hollow  cicatrix  in  the  broken  membrane  of 
the  ovary  ;  which,  however,  foon  grows  up  again. 

Now,  in  thefe  fpherules,  while  iliU  adhering  to  the 


inner  furface  of  hollow  bodies,  but  more  elpecially  of     ovary,  foetufes  have  been  frequently  found  ;  whence  it 


fpherical  ones. 

CoKc.irE  GlTJfes,  fuch  as  are  ground  hollow,  and 
are  ufually  of  a  Ipherical  figure,  though  they  may  be 
of  any  other,  as  parabolical,  &c.  All  obji-cts  feen 
through  concave  glafles  appear  erett  and  diminiilied. 

CONCENTRATION,  in  general,  fignifies  the 
bringing  things  nearer  a  centre.  Herce  the  particles 
of  fait,  in  fea-water,  are  faid  to  be  concentrated  ytbat 
is,  biouglit  nearer  each  other,  by  Evaporating  the  wa- 
tery part. 

CONCENTRIC,  in  Mathematics,  fomething  that 
lias  the  fame  common  centre  with  another;  it  llands 
in  oppofition  to  exccntr'ic. 

CONCEPTION,  in  Logic,  the  fimple  apprehenfion 
or  perception  which  we  have  of  any  thing,  without 
proceeding  to  affirm  or  deny  any  thing  about  it.   Some 


appears,  that  thefe  are  a  kir.d  of  ova,  ereggs,  deriving 
their  ftruClure  from  the  veffcb  of  the  ovary,  and  their 
liquor  from  the  humours  prepared  therein. 

Hence  alfo  it  appears,  that  the  Fallopian  tubes  be- 
ing fwelled  and  ftiffened  by  the  aift  of  venery,  with 
their  mufcular  fimbrije,  like  fingers,  may  embrace  the 
ovares,  comprefs  them,  and  by  that  compreflion  ex- 
pand their  own  mouths :  and  rims  the  eggs,  now  ma- 
ture,  and  detached  as  before,  may  be  forced  into  their 
cavities,  and  tiiei;ce  conveyed  into  the  cavity  of  the 
uterus ;  where  they  may  either  be  cherifhed  and  re- 
tained, as  when  they  meet  with  the  male  feed  :  or,  if 
they  want  that,  again  expelled. 

Hence  the  pheiiomeiia  of  falfe  coiiccptions,  abon- 
tior.3,  fcctufes  found  in  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  the 
Fallopian  tube-,   &c.      F>ir  in  coition,  the  male  feed, 


writers,  as  Lord  Kames,   diftinguilh  between  conccp-  abou.idiag  with  living   animalcules,   a^ritated   with   a 

tion  and  perception  ;   making  the  latter  to  denote  the  great  force,   a  brlflc  heat,   and   probably  with  a  great 

confcioufnefs  of  an  objecl  when  prefeiit,  or  to  include  quantity  of  animal  fpirits,  is  violently  impelled  through 

the  reality  of  its  objeft  ;  whereas  conception  exprefles  the  mouth   of  the   uterus,  which  on  this  occafion  is 

the  forming   an  idea  of  an  object  whether   prefent  or  opener,  and  through  the.  valves  of  the  neck  of  the  ute- 

^bfent,  or  without  any  conviction  of  its  realitv.  rus,   which   on  this  occafion  are  laxer  than  ordinary, 

Conception,  in  Metlic'uie,  denotes  the  firil  forma-  into  the  uterus  itfelf;  wliich  now,  in  hke  mar.ner,  be- 


tion  of  the  embr^-o,  or  fcetus,  in  the  womb. 

Conception  is  no  other  than  fuch  a  concourfe  and 
commixture  of  the  prolific  feed  of  the  male  with  tiiat 
of  the  female,  in  the  cavity  of  the  uterus,  as  immedi- 
ately produces  an  embryo. 

The  fymptoms  of  conception  or  pregnancy  are, 
when,  in  a  few  days  after  tlie  conjugal  aCl,  a  fmall 
pain  is  perceived  about  the  naval,  and  is  attended  with 
fome  gentle  commotions  in  the  bottom  of  the  abdo- 
men ;  and  within,  one,  two,  three,  oi"  even  four, 
months,   the   menfes  ceafe   to   flow,   or  prove  in  lefs 


comes  more  aClive,  turgid,  hot,  inflamed,  and  m.oHl- 
ened  with  the  flux  of  its  lymph  and  fpirits,  by  means 
of  the  titilation  excited  in  the  nervous  papilla:  by  the 
attrition  againft  th*  rugsc  i-f  the  vagina. 

The  femen  thus  difpofed  in  the  uterus,  is  retained 
heated,  and  agitated,  by  the  convulfive  conftri'tion  of 
the  uterus  itfelf;  till  meeting  with  the  ova,  the  fin^ft 
and  moft  animated  part  enters  through  the  dilated 
pores  of  the  membranula  of  the  ovum,  now  become 
glandulous;  is  there  retained,  nouriflied,  dilated;  grows 
to  its  umbilicus,   or  navel  ;   ftifles  the  other  lefs  lively 


quantity  than  ufual.     Upon  the  firft  failure  of  this    animalcules}  and  thus  is  conception  efledled. 


Hence 
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Hence  it  nppears,  that  conception  may  liapjien  in 
anv  part  where  the  icmen  meets  with  an  ovum  :  thus 
whether  it  be  carried  through  the  Fallopian  tube  to 
the  ovarv,  and  there  caft  upon  the  ovum  ;  or  whether 
it  meet  with  it  in  fome  reccfs  of  the  tube  itfclf  {  or, 
laftlv,  whether  it  join  it  in  the  cavity  of  the  uterus,  it 
may  Itill  have  the  iaine  effect,  as  it  appears  from  obfer- 
Tation  actually  to  have  had.  But  it  is  probable,  that 
eonception  is  then  moil  perfeA  when  the  txvo,  viz.  the 
feniea  and  ovum,  are  carried  at  the  fame  time  into  the 
Bterus,  and  there  mixed,  &c. 

According  to  other  phyiiologiils  the  male  feed  is 
taken  up,  before  it  arrives  in  the  uterus,  by  the  veins 
which  open  into  the  vagina.  Sec.  and  thus  mixed  with 
the  blood  ;  by  which,  in  the  courfe  of  circulation,  it  is 
GaiTied,  duly  prepared,  into  the  ovary,  to  impregnate 
the  eggs. 

It  has  been  advanced  by  fe%-eral  writers,  that  women 
may  poffibly  conceive  in  their  deep,  and  be  with  child 
without  any  knowledge  of  the  occafion  of  it.  As  ri- 
diculous and  abfurd  as  this  doftrine  may  appear  to  the 
generality  of  the  world,  no  lefs  an  author  than  Gen- 
fili  has  thought  it  worthy  a  particular  differtation. 

CoNCETTws,  Immaculate,  of  the  Holy  Virgin,  is  a 
feall  eilabliihed  in  honour  of  the  holy  virgin,  particu- 
larly with  regard  to  her  having  been  conceived  and 
born  immncalate,  i.  e.  without  original  fin,  held  in  the 
Romiih  church  on  the  8th  of  December.  The  imma- 
culate conception  is  the  great  head  of  controverfy  be- 
tween the  Scotifts  and  Thomifts  ;  the  former  main- 
taining, and  the  latter  impugning  it.  In  the  three 
Spanifh  military  erders,  of  St  James  of  the  fword,  Ca- 
latrava,  and  Alcantara,  the  knights  take  a  vow  at 
tlieir  admiffion  to  defend  the  immaculate  conception. 
This  refoiution  was  firft  taken  i6^2.  Peter  d'Alva 
has  publiflied  48  huge  volumes  in  folio  on  the  myfte- 
ries  of  the  conception. 

Conception,  an  epifcopal  town  of  Chili  in  South 
America.  It  is  fituated  in  W.  Long.  7  2.  50.  S.  Lat. 
36.  40 ;  and  is  the  oldeft  European  fettlemcnt  in  Chi- 
li, and  the  fecond  in  point  of  dignity.  On  their  firft 
fettlemeiit  here,  the  Spaniards  were  repeatedly  driven 
off  by  the  Indians,  fo  that  they  were  obliged  to  take 
Tjp  their  reCdence  at  St  Jago.  Since  that  time  both 
the  cities  of  Conception  and  St  Jago  have  been  fre- 
quently deftroyed  by  earthquakes.  In  the  year  1 7  51 
both  of  them  were  laid  in  ruins  by  a  dreadful  fhock, 
the  firft  concuffions  of  which  were  attended  with  an  un- 
ufual  fwelling  of  the  fea,  that  overturned  the  few  honfes 
which  had  efcaped  the  ravages  of  the  earthquake. 
The  harbour  is  good  and  pretty  much  frequented  ;  on 
which  account  the  city  is  regarded  as  a  place  of  con- 
sequence. The  king  allows  annually  350,000  pieces 
«f  eight  for  the  fupport  of  a  garrifon  of  3500  men ;  a 
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corps  that  is  (eldom  complete.     None  of  the  fortifica-  Conci-p* 
tijns  are  confiderable  ;  but  thofe  towards  the  land  are       '''»" 
wretched.      The  Spaniards  now  live  in  tolerable  fecu- 
rity  with  refpecl  to  the    Indians,  and   have  no  notion^* 
of  any  attack  from   the  land   ti.ic.      It  is  fald  indeed, 
that  not  only  this   but   all  the  feltlements  in  Chili  and 
Peru  would  fall  an  eafy  prey  to  the  attacks  of  a  foreign 
enemy  ;  the  tortifications  being  in  ruins,  and  the  gar- 
riions  fcarce  half  the   number  required  by  the  king  : 
owing  to  the  avarice,  ignorance,  and  fupine  neghgence 
of  the  governors,  who  ftudy  nothing  but   to  enrich 
themfelvcs. 

CoNCEPTioM,  a  town  of  North  America  in  New 
Spain,  and  in  the  audience  of  Guatimala.  It  ii  featcd 
near  the  fea  coaft,  100  miles  weft  of  Porto-bello,  and 
a  fmail  river  that  runs  into  the  fea.  W.  Long.  81,  45. 
N.  Lat.  10.  o. 

CONCERT,  or  Concerto,  in  Muftc,  a  number 
or  company  of  muficians,  plaving  or  fiiignig  the  fame 
piece  of  mufic  or  fong  at  the  fame  time. 

CONCERTATO  intimates  the  piece  of  mufic  to  be 
compofed  in  luch  a  manner,  as  that  all  the  parts  may- 
have  their  recitativos,  be  it  for  two,  three,  four,  or 
more  voices  or  inftruments.  , 

CONCERTO  GROsfi,  the  grand  chorus  of  a  con- 
cert, or  thofe  places  where  all  the  feveral  parts  per- 
form or  play  together. 

CONCESSION,  in  general,  fignifies  either  the  aft 
of  granting  or  yielding  any  thing,  or  the  thing  itfclf 
which  is  fo  granted  or  yielded. 

Concession,  in  Rhetoric,  a  figure,  whereby  fome- 
thing  is  freely  allowed,  that  yet  might  bear  difpute, 
to  obtain  fomething  that  one  would  hare  granted  to 
him,  and  which  he  thinks  cannot  fairly  be  denied,  as 
in  the  following  conceflion  of  Dido,  in  Virgil : 

"  The  nuptials  he  difclaims,  I  urge  no  morey 
"  Let  him  purfue  the  promis'd  Latian  ftiore. 
*'  A  fhort  delay  is  all  I  afk  him  now  ; 
"  A  paufe  of  grief,  an  interval  from  xvo." 

CONCHA,  in  Zoology,  a  fynonynoe  of  the  MyT\» 
lus,  SoLEN,  and  other  (hell-filh. 

CONCHES,  a  town  of  Normandy,  with  a  Bene*> 
dictine  abbey,  which  carries  on  a  confiderable  trade. 
It  is  feated  on  the  top  of  a  mountain,  in  the  territory 
of  Ouche,  45  miles  north- weft  of  Paris.  E.  Long. 
O.  51.  N.  Lat.  48.  58. 

CONCHITES  MARMOR,  a  name  given  by  the  an. 
cients  to  a  fpecies  of  marble  dug  near  Megara,  and 
remarkable  for  containing  a  great  number  of  fea-ihella, 
and  other  marine  bodies  immerfed  in  it. 

CONCHOID,  in  Geometry,  the  name  of  a  curve, 
given  to  it  by  its  inventor  Nicomedes.  See 
Fluxions. 
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S  that  department  of  natural  hiftory  which  treats  of 
Icftaccous  animals.  In  the  Linnsean  arrangement 
it  conftitutes  the  third  order  of  the  clafs  of  Vermes. 
This  is  the  order  te^cea,  of  which  we  propofe  to  lay 
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before  our  readers  a  pretty  full  view  in  the  prefenl 
trcatifc.  The  peculiarity  and  extent  of  this  order  of* 
animals  have  induced  us  to  confider  it  in-  a  fcparate 
trsatife,  by  which  means  we  fhall  avoid  fwelling  out  to 
3C  » 
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Hiftory.    an  incOTivenient  magnitude,  the  clafs  of  Venne?,  which 
"  will  be  treated  of  in  its  proper  place  in  the  courfe  of 

the  work, 
j^     *  The  fine  pnlifh,  fplendld  coloars,  and  elegant  form 

of  eoncho-  °f  flielis,  have  been  long  admired,  and  have  procured  for 
Wy.  them  a  confpicuous  place  in  the  cabinets  of  the  curious. 

Indeed  in  this  refpeft,  mankind  have  ditovered  no 
fmall  degree  of  folly  and  extravagance,  in  the  high 
price  which  has  been  given  for  rare  and  beautiful  (hells, 
and  often  only  on.  account  of  their  rarity.  But  the  itudy 
of  conchology  acquires  a  higher  degree  of  importance 
and  utility  in  another  view.  In  many  parts  of  tlae 
world,  different  kinds  of  teftaceous  animals  are  em- 
ployed as  an  excellent  and  nutritious  food  ;  and  fome 
tribes  fupply  tlie  table  with  a  delicate  luxury.  Dif- 
ferent (hells  furnifh  employment  to  ingenuity  and  art, 
in  the  manufadfure  of  mother-of-pearl  for  varTous  pur- 
pofes  ;  and  the  pearl  itfelf,  fo  much  fought  after  as  an 
ornament  of  drefs,  and  often  the  rival  of  the  richeft. 


gems,  in  the  eftimation   of  mankind.  Is  the  proJuftion     HiiVwy. 
of  teilaceous  animals.  Its  nature  and  mode  of  formation,  »""""■ 

therefore,  cannot  fail  to  be  objects  of  curious  invefti- 
gation.  But  teftaceous  animals  and  their  prodnftions^ 
are  not  only  beneficial  and  ornamental ;,  fome  are  found- 
to  be  highly  pernicious.  The  fnail  ravages  the  garden 
and  the  field,  and  marks  its  progrefs  with  the  deilnictioii 
of  fume  of  the  faireft  of  the  vegetable  tribes  ;  while 
the  fhip-worm  is  julUy  the  dread  of  the  mariner ;  fe- 
cure,  as  it  were,  in  its  inlignificance,  humbles  the- 
glory  anfJ  pride  of  man  ;  and  labouring  in  fecret,  de^ 
molilhes  the  nobleft  efforts  of  ingenuity.  In  thefe 
views,  then,  the  economy  and  habits  of  teftaceous  ani- 
mals, which  at  firft  fight  might  appear  a  barren  and 
ufelefs  purfuit,  become  an  important  and  beneficial 
iubjeft  ot  inveftigation.  The  following  chapters,  there- 
fore, fhall  be  occupied  in  the  clallificatiou  and  naturaL 
hiftory  of  this  tribe  of  animals. 
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By  the  mo 


Cultivated       THE  few  fcattered  fragments  concerning  the  Matu- 
fcy  the  an-  ral  hiftory  of  ftiells,   or  teftaceous  animals,   which  are 
lientt.         to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  the  ancients,  when  com- 
pared with  the  more  extended  and  fyftematic  labours 
of  the  moderns,  are   fo  unimportant   and  inaccurate, 
that  it  would  be  altogcthsr  fuperfluous  to  trouble  our 
,  readers  with  an  account  of  the  information  which  they 

contain.  It  appears,  however,  from  the  works  of  A- 
riftotle  and  Pliny,  the  great  naturalifts  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  that  the  ftudy  of  conchology  was  not  entirely 
rieglefted  in  their  time.  It  appears  too,  that  adtnirers 
and  coHeftors  of  fhells  were  not  then  wanting.  Scipio 
and  Lilius,  we  are  informed,  found  a  relaxation  from 
the  toils  and  cares  of  war  and  government,  by  indul- 
ging in  this  elegant  amufemeut  (a). 

Nor  will  it  be  attended  with  much  advantage,  to 
give  a  particular  account  of  the  works  of  the  earlier 
writers  on  this  fubjeft,  among  the  moderns.  Thefe 
are  Gefner,  Johnfton,  Rondeletius,  Aldrovandus,  Bel- 
lonius,  Wormlus,  and  fome  other  authors,  who  culti- 
vated this  department  of  natural  hiftory,  and  accompa- 
nied thtilr  dcfcriptions  with  figures,  illuftrative  of  the 
objefts  which,  they  defcribed. 

The  firft  author  who  attempted  a  fyftematic  divliion 
of  ftiells,  according  to  their  external  form  and  charac- 
ters, was  John  Daniel  Major,  profeflbr  of  medicine  in 
the  univerfity  of  Kiel  In  Holftein.  His  method  is  pub- 
llftied  at  the  end  of  his  curious  and  interelling  remarks 
on  the  trcatife  concerning  the  purpura  of  Fabius  Co- 
Inmna,  printed  at  Kiel  In  1675.  The  iyftem  of  the 
German  naturalift  was  followed  by  that  of  our  coun- 
tryman Dr  Lifter,  on  a  Qiore  extended  and  improved 
plan,  which  was  pubhfticd  ten  years  after.  Succeeding 
naturalifts  turned  their  attention  to  the  lludy  of  concho- 
logy, and  to  the  improvement  of  the  claffificatlon  of 
the  numerous  objefts  of  this  department  of  natural  hi- 


ftory. Such  were  Buonanni,  Ruiirfius,  Langius,  Brey* 
nius,  Tournefort,  Gnaltleri,  D'Argenville,  Klein,  Lin- 
niBus,  Adanfon,  GeefFroy,  and  Muller. 

We  ftiall  here  exhibit  fome  of  the  moft  celebrated 
fyftems  of  conchology  \vh  ch  have  been  propofcd  by 
writers  on  this  fubjeft.  This,  we  truft,  will  not  be 
unacceptable  to  our  readers,  and  particularly  as  the 
works  of  thefe  authors  are  in  £ew  hands,  and.  there- 
fore become  lefs  acceffible. 

I.  Tlie  fi^rft  general  arrangement  of  ftiells  is  that  Syftem  og" 
publifticd  by  Dr  Lifter  In  a  work  with  the  following  L'ft^t^ 
title.  Mart'tm  'Lifter,  M.  D.  Hjjloriit  five  Synopjis  me- 
thodica  Couchylwrum  libri  quatuor,  coiitinintes  1057  Ji- 
guras  are  mtidijfime  Infculptas,  a  Sufanna  et  Anna  Li- 
Jler  depiaas.  Londini,  1685 — 168S,  folio.  A  fecond 
edition  of  the  fame  work  was  publiflied  at  Oxford  ia 
1770,  with  additional  figures. 

SYSTEM  OF  LISTER. 

LiB.  I.   Dc  Cochleis  Tcrrejlrlbut- 
Pars  I.  De  Buccinis  et  Turbinibus  teneftribus.. 

Seft.    I.   De  Buccinis  terr*ftribus  a  finiftra  dextrorfiim. 

tortllibus,  iKvIbus,  edentulis. 
Sett.   2.  De  Buccinis  terrefliibus  a  finlftra  dextrorfum 
toitilibus,  edentulis,  ftriatis. 
Seft.   %.  De  Buccinis  terreftribus  a  finlftra  dektroifiim 

tortllibus,  apertura  dentata. 
Seft.   4.   De  Buccinis  terreftnbus  a  dextra  finlftrorfum 

tortllibus,  apertura  plana. 
Seci.   5.   De  Buccinis  terreftrlbua  a  dextra  finlftrorfum 

torlilibns,  apertura  dentata. 
Seft.  6.  De  Turbinibus  terreftrihus  cochleaeformibusv 

id  eft.  compaftiore  figura. 

Seft.. 


(a)   Laelium  et  Sclpionem  concha*  et  urabilicos  ad  Cajetam  et  ad  Laurentum  legere  confueftc,  et  ad-omneafc 
»oiini  remiflionem  ludumqae  defcendere.     Cic.  de  Qrat.Yih.  iu 
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Hiilory.    5ac\.  ".  Trochllus. 

*~~v—  Seel.  8.  De  Turbiiiibus  terreftribus,   compreflis  eden- 
tulis,  ipfo  ambitu  acuto. 

SeCi.  g.  De  Turbinibus  compreflis,  ambitu  obtufiore, 
apcrtura  edentula. 

Seel.  10.  De  Tuvbinibiis  terreftribus  compreffis,  a  t'l- 
nillra  dextrorfum  tortilibus,  apertura  deiitata. 

Soft.  I  I .  De  Turbinibus  terreftribus  comprefiis,  aper- 
tura dentata,  a  dextra  finiftrorlum  tortilibus  apice 
inverfo  ex  ipta  aperturae  parte. 

PiRs  II.  Cochlex  nudse  terreftres,  limaces  quibufdam 
Jifla;. 

Lib.  II.  De  Turbinibus  ct  Bivalvilus  aqutr-dulcls. 

Pars  I.   De  Turbinibus. 

Sect.  I.  D?  Buccinis  flu»iatilibns. 
Sect.  2.  De  Cochlcis  fluviatllibus. 
Sefl.  3.   De  Cochleis  fluviatllibus  compreflis. 

Pars  II.  De  Teftaceis  bivalvibus  fluviatllibus. 

Seft.  1.   De  Miifculis  fluviatllibus,  cardine  dentate. 
SedV.  2.  De  Mufculls  fluviatllibus,  cardine  lavi. 
Se6i.  3.  De  Peftunculus  fiuvlatllilria. 

Lib.  III.  De  Tejlaceit  bi-ualvibus  niarinii. 
Pars  I.  De  Teftaceis  bi^-alvibus,  imparibus  teftis. 

Sect.  l.Cap.  I.  De  Ptftinlbus  ex  utraque  parte  asqua- 
liter  auritis,  ftrlatls.  Cap.  2.  De  Pedinibus  a>qua- 
liter  auritis,  li^vibus.  Cap.  3.  De  Peftinibus  Inse- 
qualiter  auritis,  non  dentatls.  Cap.  4.  De  Pe<5tini- 
bus  insequaliter  auritis,  dentatls. 

Soft.  2.  Cap.  I.  De  Oftreis  apophyfi  plana  longa  re- 
cBiva,  anfjulo  acuto  de/inente.  Cap.  2.  De  Oftreis 
apophyfi  brevi,  fubter  et  quafi  in  occulto  pofita. 

Seft.  3.   De  Spoudylis. 

Pars  II.  De  Teftaceis  bivalvibus,  paribus  teftis. 

Se£t.  l.Cap.  T.  De  Peftinibus  margarklferls.  Cap.  2. 
De  Pecllnlbus,  binis  apophylibus  longls  conjunftls. 
Cap.  3.  De  PeCtlnibus  margaritiferis  polyginglvmls. 

Sect.  2  Cap.  I.  De  PeCtunculls  polyleptoginglymis, 
margins  i;x  akera  parte  produftiorc.  Cap.  2  De 
Peciunculis  polyleptoginglymis,  marglne  rotunda, 
ftriatls.  Cap.  3.  De  Pefiunculis  polyleptogingly- 
mis, marglne  rotunda,  Levlbus. 

Seft.  3.  Cap.  I.  De  Pe6tunculls  LeTibu?,  triquetris 
fere,  ccr\-ice  anguftlore.  Cap.  2.  De  Peftunculls 
■Irevibus,  triquetris,  cervice  latiore.  Cap.  3.  De 
Pectunculii  iKvibus,  roftro  recurvo. 

Sedt.  4.  Cap.  I .  De  Peftunculis  fafclatls,  lunula  nota- 
tis  margine  ftriata.  Cap.  2.  De  Peciunculis  fafcla- 
tls, lunula  quadam  notatis,  margine  la;vi.  Cap.  3, 
De  PeCtunculis  fafclatis,  ad  roftrum  integrle. 

Se£t.  5.  Cap.  I.  De  Pectunculis  ftriatls  produdti- 
cribus,  ftriis  a  roftro  ad  medium  ufque  dorfum 
concurrentibus.  Cap.  2.  De  Pcftunculis  ftriatls  di- 
verfimode  exaratus,  five  diflimlllbus.  C«p.  3.  De 
Pedtunculls  ftrlatls,  ftriis  fimililius,  dorfo  ad  alte- 
rum  latus  paululum  eminente.  Cap.  4.  DePeftun- 
-ciilis  ftrlatls,  dorfo  in  aclem  com])refi"().  Cap.  5.  De 
Pcdtunculis  ftriatls,  murlcatls  afperlfve.  Cap.  6. 
De  Pcdtunculls  ftriatia,  ftriis  a  roftio  tantum  deduc- 
lis-  lajvibus.     Cap.   7.    De  Pecluoculis  caiicellati». 
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Cap.  8.  De  Pcdtunculis  ftriatls,  cx  latwe  fnulto  ma-    Hiftory. 

gls  diftufis,  latioribus.   Cap.   9.  De  PeAuuculls  ftri-  ^~~v~— ' 

atis,  cx  latere  dlffuflis  aiignftioribus.     Cap.  10.  De 

PeftunciJis  ftriatls  Imbrlcatis. 
Seft.  6.   Cap.    I.    De  Mufculis  marinis,   cnrdine  1  ivi 

miniineque  dentato.     Cap.  2.   De  Muiculis  marinis 

polyleptoginglymis. 
Seel;.  7.  Cap.  i.  Dc  Pliinis,  margine  velut  prrecifa  ob- 

tufave.      Cap.   2.    Dc  Pinnls,  margine  produdta  ct 

iHictiore. 
Se(?t.  S.  Cap.  I.  De  Tellinis,  id  ?ft  conclns  fere  cuncl- 

formibus,  ambitu  lerrata.     Cap.  2.  Dc  Tellinis  qui- 

bus  ambitus  ex  interna  parte  lajvis  eft. 
5ecl.  9.   De  Solenis,   id   cit  concliis  tenulbus  longlflli- 

mlfque  ab  utraque  parte  naturaliter  hlanlibus. 
Sedt.  10.  Cap.  I.  De  Chamis,  ab  altero  tantum  latere 

fere  naturaliter  biantibus.      Cap.  2.  De  Clramis  pho- 

ladibus. 

Pars  II.  De  Teftaceis  multlvalvlbus. 

Sedt.  I.  Cap.  i.  De  Pholadlbus  triumve  teftarum  con- 
chis,  cardinlbus  loculis  quibufdam  quafi  perloratls. 
Cap.  2.  De  Pholadlbos,  cardine  integro. 

Sedt.  2.  De  Conchis  qulnque  teftartun  anatiferis  pie- 
rifque  diesis. 

Sedt.  3.  De  Balanis,  id  eft,  duodecim  teftarum  con- 
chis pr;eter  operculum  mitratum. 

Sect.  4.  Slve  appendix  ad  Ifbrum  tertium  de  conchiti* 
iifve  lapldibus,  qui  quandum  fimilitudinem  cum  con- 
chis marinis  habeant. 

Lib.  IV.  De  Buccinis  marin's,  quilus  ellam  vermiculi 
dt-nlalta  ct  patdU,  rrumeranlur. 

Sedt.  I.  Cap.  I.  De  PateTlis,  Tertice  perforato.  Cap.  2. 
De  Patellis,  vertlce  integro,  Ijevibus.  Cap.  3.  De 
Patellis,  vertlce  integro,  ftriatls,  margine  quafi  ra- 
dlata.  Cap.  4.  De  Patellis,  vertlce  adunco  mar- 
glne aquali.  Cap.  5.  De  Patellis,  vertlce  adunco, 
marglne  obliqua.  Cap.  6.  De  Patellis,  vertlce  a- 
dunco,  quibn.^  ex  interna  parte  cavitas  quiedam  quaS 
arcuata,  longls  compreflis.  Cap.  7.  De  Patellis, 
vertlce  acnto,  flilo  quodam  interne  donatis. 

Sedt.  2.   De  Dentalibus. 

Sedt.  3.  De  Vermiculis. 

Sect.  4.  Cap.  I.  De  Nautllis  caudatis,  five  e  pliirjniis 
tabulatls  canfediis.  Cap.  2.  De  Nautilis  vacuis,  five 
non  tabulatls. 

Sedt.  5.  Cap.  I.  De  Cochleis  marinis,  apice  brevl, 
umbilicatls,  finu  aurito.  Cap.  2.  De  Coc'rf  is  ma- 
rinis, apice  bre\n,  umbilico  Cmplici.  Cap.  3.  De 
Cochleis  marinis,  apice  brevl,  centro  mlnime  fir.ua- 
to.  Cap.  4.  De  Cochleis  marinis,  bafi  brevi,  apice 
ad  oris  initijjm  parum  elate.  Cap.  y.  De  Cochleis 
marijiis,  apice  medlocriter  produdte,  ore  dentate. 
Cap.  6.  De  Cochleis  marinis,  apice  medlocriter  pro- 
dudto,  ore  edentulo,  Itevibus.  Cap.  7.  De  Coch- 
leis msrlnls,  apice  medlocriter  produdto,  ftriatls. 
Cap.  8.  De  Cochleis  marinis,  clavicula  tenul  et 
longiflima,  ftriatls.  Cap.  9.  De  Cochleis  marinis, 
clavicula  tenul  ct  longlfiTima,  hevibus. 

Sedt.  6.  Cap.  i.  De  Nevit is  dentatls,  clavicula  paulu- 
lum promlnentc.  Cap.  2.  De  Neritis  dentatls,  cla- 
vicula comprefla,  ftriatls.  Cap.  3.  De  Neritis  denv 
tatls,  clavicula  comprefla,  l*vibu«.  Cap.  4.  De 
Neritis  iW  columellam  dentatis,  labio  pn)dudtlore 
g  C  i  cdeiU«iJo. 
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edentulo.     Cap.  5.     De  Neritis  edentulis  Ixvibus. 
Cap.  6.     De  Neritis  edentulis  muricatis. 

Sect.  7.     De  Auribus  marinis. 

Seft.  8.  Cap.  I.  De  Trochis  pyramidalibus,  apertura 
iive  bafi  leviter  tumida.  Cap.  2.  De  Trochis  pyra- 
midalibus, ball  paululum  cava  five  finuata.  Cap.  3. 
De -Trochis,  apertura  five  bafi  plana.  Cap  4.  De 
Trochis  bvevioribus,  uir.bilicatis,  dentatis.  Cap.  5. 
De  Trochis' cochleaeformibus,  umbilicatis,  edentu- 
lis. Cap.  6.  De  Trochis  clavicula  breviore,  colu- 
mella paiilo  eredliore  integ^.  Cap.  7.  De  Trochis,, 
bsfi  media  leviter  tumida,  quafi  altera  clavicuh. 
Cap.  8.  De  Trochis,  unico  deiite  ad  columellani 
acute. 

Seft.  9.  Cap.  I.  De  Conchis  venertis  unicoloribus. 
Cap.  1.  De  Conchis  venereis,  lineis  nigris  fecundunt 
longitudincm  depiCtis.  Cap.  3.  De  Conchis  unda- 
tim  depiiStis.  Cap.  4.  De  Couchis  venereis  fafcia- 
tis,  immaculatis  ;  et  de  conchis  Tenereis  fafciatis  et 
maculatis,  aut  ahas  cum  fafciis  variegatis.  Cap.  5. 
De  Conchis  venereis,  punctis  nigris  diilinftis.  Cap.  6.. 
De  Conchis  venereis,  muculis  albis  nigrilTe  inter- 
fperfis  inlignitis  ;  et  de  conchis  venereis  macuhs  al- 
bis quali  rcticulatim  depiftis.  Cap.  7.  De  Conchis 
venereis,  ftriis  jeminentibus  confpicuis.  Cap.  8.  De 
Conchis  venereis,  punftis  elatis  exafpcratis,  nodifve 
inarqualibus.  Cap.  9.  De  Conchis  venereis,  aper- 
tura non  denata,  bail  Integra.  Cap.  10.  De  Con-, 
chis  j;enereis,  bafi  umbilicala  cochleata. 

Seft.  10.  Cap.  I.  De  Rhombis  cylindraceis  columella 
dcntata,  craffi;,  unius  colons.  Cap.  2.  De  Rhom- 
bis cylindraceis  dentatis,  maculofis.  Cap.  3.  De 
Rliombis  cylindraceis  dentatis,  fafciatis.  Cap.  4.  de 
Rhombis  cylindraceis  dentatis,  undatis.  Cap.  5. 
De  Rhombis  cylindraceis  dentatis,  dorfo  gibbofo' 
Cap.  6.  De  Rhombis  cylindraceis  eduntulis,  ore 
llricliore.  Cap.  7 .  De  Rhombis  edentulis  tenuibus, 
ore  patulo,  clavicula  paululum  cxferta.  Cap.  8.  De 
Rhombis  edentulis,  ore  patulo,  clavicula  comprefla. 

Pars  II.  Cap.  i.  De  Rhombis  cylindrico-pyramidali- 
bus,  unius  coloris.  Cap.  2.  De  Rhombis  cyhndri- 
co-pyramidahbus,  quibus  lineje  raaculatit  circum  in- 
jiciuntur.  Cap.  3.  Dc-  Rhombis  cylindrico-pyrami- 
dalibus,  ftriatis.  Cap.  4.  De  Rhombis  cylindric^^ 
pyramidalibus,  undatis.  Cap.  5.  De  Rhombis  cy- 
Lndrico-pyramidalibr.s,  fafciatis.  Cap.  6.  De  Rhom- 
bis cylindrico-pyramidalibus,  reticulatis.  Cap.  7.De 
Rhombis  cylindrico-pyramidalibHS,  dentatis. 

Seft.  I  >.  Cap.  1.  De  Buccinis  perficis  diclis.  Cap  2. 
De  liuccinis  muficis  diftis.  Cap.  3.  De  Buccinis 
columella  dentata,  clavicula  longillima  et  tenuif- 
Cma 

Seft.  12.  Cap.  1.  De  Buccinis  bilinguibus,  lasvibus. 
Cap.  2.  De  Buccinis  bilinguibus,  ftriatis.  Cap.  3. 
De  Buccinis  bilinguibus,  afperfiset  muricatis.  Cap.4. 
©e  Buccinis  bilinguibus,  digitatis. 

Seft.  13,  Cap.  I.  De  Buccinis  ampullaceis  larvibus, 
aut  certe  minus  afperis.  Cap.  2.  De  Buccinis  am- 
pullaceis, muricatis.  Cap.  3.  De  Buccinis  ampul-. 
laccis,  ad  finiilram  convolutis. 

Seflt.  14  C4p.  I.  De  Buccinis  utrinque  produftioribus, 
l^tvibus.  Cap.  2.  De  Buccinis  utrinque  produftiori- 
bus,  ftriis' denfis  et  tenaioribus  exafperatis.  Cap.^3. 
Be  Buccinis  utrinque  produftioribus,  ftriis  pauciori- 
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bus  donatis,  labro  fimplici.     Cap.  4.  De  Buccinis    Hiftory. 
utrinque  produftioribus,  ftriis  pane'  )ribus,  labro  du-  ^— v— ^ 
plicato  donatis.     Cap.  5.  De  Bucciiiis  utrinque  pro- 
duftioribus,  muricatis. 

Seel.  15.  Cap.  i.  De  Buccinis  breviroftris,  nodofis. 
Cap.  2.  De  Buccinis  breviroftris,  ftriatis.  Cap.  3. 
De  Buccinis  breviroftris,  hevibus,  fere  clavicula 
produftiore.  Cap.  4.  De  Buccinis  breviroftris,  labro. 
repando,  tenuibus.  Cap.  5.  De  Buccinis  breviroftris, 
labro  repando,  craffis.  Cap.  6.  De  Buccinis  brevi- 
roftris, compreffis.  Cap.  7.  De  Buccinis  auritis,.. 
five  roftro  recurvo  donatis,  ventriculofis.  Cap.  .8. 
De  Buccinij breviroftris,  fmu  reflexo,  Itvibus.  Cap. 9, 
De  Buccinis  breviroftris,  roilro  reflexo,  clavicula 
produdliore. 

Sett.  16.  Seu  appendix  de  buccinitis,iifs'e  lapidibus  que 
buccina  omnigena  valde  referant. 

II.  In  1722,  L-angiusprefented  to  the  world  the  fol-XJfLangi^i 
lowing  work  on  conchology.  '  Caroli  Nicolai  Lapg'ii 
Lucernen.  Helvet.  Phil,  et  Med.  iffc.  Methodus  nova, 
et  facUis  ieflacea  marina  pltcraque,  qua  hue  ufque  nobis, 
nota  Jint,  in  fuas  debilas  et  dijlincias  claffes,  genera^ 
et  /pedes,  dijlribuendi,  nominilujque  Juts  propriis,  Jlruc- 
turn  potijftmum  accommodatis  nuncupandi,  iyc.  Lu- 
cerna,   1722.  4to.  p.  102. 

SYSTEM  OF  LANGIUS. 

Pars    Prima.     Tejlacea    marina  univalvia    non    tm- 
binata. 

Classis  Prima.     Teftacea  marina  univalvia  non  tnr« 
binata,  et  in  fe  non  contorta. 

Seft.  I.  Teftacea  marina  univalvia  non  turbinata,  et 
in  fe  non  contorta  niJlo  modo,  vcl  foluiamodo  in 
fummo  apice  tantillum  incurvata.  Gen.  i .  Patelltw. 
Gen.  2.  Balanii 

Sect.  2.  Tubuli  marini,  feu  teftacea  marina  univalvia, 
non  turbinata,  et  in  fe  non  contorta,  elongata  tubuli 
inftar  concava.  Gen.  I.  Penicilla.  Gi;n.  2.  Den- 
tales.  Gen.  3.  Tubuli  radiciformes.  Gen.  4.  Tu- 
buli vermiculares. 

Classis  Secunda.  Teftacea  marina  univalvia,  non 
turbinata,  fed  ita  in  fe  contorta,  ut  eorum  fpirae  non 
promineant. 

SeiS.  I.  Teftacea  marina  univalvia  ita  in  fe  tranfverfuiiK 
vel  oblique  fecundura  longitudinem  contorta,  ut  eo- 
I'um  circumvolutiones/vix  appareant.  Gen.  i.  Nau- 
tili.     Gen.  2.  Nuces  marinae. 

Sect.  2.  Porcellana,  feu  teftacea  marina  univalvia  noa 
turbinata.  Gen.  i.  Porcellanajvulgares.  Gen.  2. 
Porcellanx  fimhriatie.  Gen.  3.  Poicellana?  fpirales. 
Gen.  4.  Porcellana;  thoiacicse.  Gen.  5.  Porcellanse 
minorcs  integiae. 

Sect.  3.  Divif.  1.  Cornua  ammonis,  quce  funt  teftacea 
marina  univalvia  non  tuibinata,  ct  fei-pentum  in 
modum  in  fe  contorta,  ut  eorum  circumvolutiones 
nulla  ex  parte  promineant,  et  tamen  ex  utroque  la- 
tere omncs  appareant.  Gen.  I.  Cornua  ammonis 
unita.  Gen.  1.  Cornua  ammonis  anomala.  D;vif.  2. 
Gen.  I.  Cornua  ammonis  fimpliciter  divifa.  Gen,  2. 
Cornua  ammonis  integra  divifa»- 
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Pars  SeCusda.  Coehlea  marine,  feu  iijlacea  marina 
ujilvah'la  turbina'a,  qujc  un'ica  taiitum  conjlant  valva 
et  fi^ura  fua  c-icblearum  in  moiium  intorta  junt,  ita  ul 
intima  eorum  fpira   aliquo  fahcm  mado  pronu^eat  et 

producaiur. 

Classis  Pr-ima.  Cochlex  marina  longse,  feu  coch- 
lea marine  ore  admodum  elongato  et  fuperius  a- 
perto. 

Seft.  I.  Cochlea;  marinas  longas  ore  labiis  reftis. 
Gen.  I.  Cochlex  pyramidales.  Gea.  2.  Cochleae 
cylindroides. 

Sedl.  2.  Cochlea:  longse  pyriformes,  feu  cochlex  ma- 
rina: longx  ore  labiis  leviter  incurvatis,  ideoque 
ctiam  leviler  ventricofis.  Divil".  i.  Cochleae  longx 
pyriformes  minores.  Gen.  1.  Cochles  longx  pvfi- 
formes  minores,  \Tilgares.  Gen.  2.  Cochlex  longx 
pyriformes  minores  intortx  intcgrs.  Gen.  j;.  Coch- 
lex longx  pyriformes  minores  intortx  et  iiifulcatx. 
Divif.  2.  Cochlex  longx  pyriformesmajores.  Gen.  i. 
Cochlex  longx  pyriformes  majores  vulgares.  Gen.  2. 
Cochlere  longre  pyriformes  majores,  int-.irt<B  integrsi 
Gen.  ^.  Cochleas  longse  pyriformes  majores  intortae 
cylindroiiiete. 

Classis  Secunda.  Cochleae canaliculatae, feu  coch- 
leae marina:  ore  elongato  et  fupeiius  in  canaliculum 
abeunte. 

Seft.  I.  Cochleas  marinse  canalicula  refta.  Gen.  i. 
Cochle*  canaliculatx  retise  tenuiores.  Gen.  2. 
Cochlea;  capaliculata;  refta:  craffiores.  Gen.  3.  Pur- 
purse  refliroltras. 

Sect.  2.  Cochlex  marinx  canaliculate  incurvatx.  Gen. 
I.  Cochltx  canaliculatx  introrfum  inciirvatj?.  Gen. 
a.  Cochlex  canaliculatx  extrorfum  incurvatx.  Gen. 
3.  Murcius.  Gen  4.  Cochlex  muriciformes  in.- 
figniter  incri{patx.  Gen.  5.  Purpurx  curviroftrx. 
Gen  6.  Cochlex  caflidiformcs  umbilicatx.  Gen.  •]. 
Caflidx. 

CHASSIS  Tertia.  Bucc'ma  funt  cochlex  marinx  ore 
et  mucione  fimul  elongatis,  primaque  fpira  notabi'- 
liter  ventricofa. 

Seft.  I.  Euccina  parva  mucrone  mediocriter  elongato 
et  tenuiter  acuir.inato.  Gen.  i.  Buccina  parva  pruni- 
formia  acuminata.  Gen.  2.  Buccina  parva  pruui- 
formia  canaliculata.  Gen.  3.  Buccina  parva  curvi- 
rollra.  Gea.  4.  Buccina  parva  fukata.  Gen.  5. 
Buccina  parva  fulcata  et  canal:cHlata.  Gen.  6.  Buc-i 
cina  parva  integra  ore  perpendicular!.  Gen.  7.  Bucr 
cina  parva  Integra  ore  obliquo. 

Scft.  2.  Buccina  majora,  quae  funt  buccina  mucrone 
admodum  elongato  et  acuminato.  Gen.  i.  Buccina 
majora  canaliculata  roftra'a,  ore  fimplici.  Gen.  2. 
Buccina  majora  canaliculata,  ore  labiofo.  Gen.  3. 
Buccina  majora  canaliculata  roftrata,  ore  labiafo, 
fimbriata.  Gen.  4.  Buccina  majora  canaliculata  et 
fulcata. 

Classis  Quarta.  Strombi,  qui  funt  cochlex  ma- 
rina: ore  el  mucrone  fimul  ii  figniter  elongntis,  et 
pnma  fpira  notabiliter  anguftiore  quam  in  buccinis. 

S>t&..  I.  Strombi  ore  fuperius  aperto.  Geo.  1.  Strombi 


canaliculati  acuminati.  Gen.  2.  Strombi  canali'-ii- 
lati  roftrati,  ore  fimplici.  Gen.  3.  Strombi  canili-  ' 
culati  rollati,  ore  angulofo.  Gen.  4.  Strombi  cana- 
liculati roilrati,  oreb.biofo.  Gen^  5.  Strombi  falcati 
vulgaris.  Gen.  6.  Stro;nbi  fulcatj.  ore  labiofo.  ■ 
Sed.  2.  Strombi  iutegri,  ore  fuperius  claufo,  feu  inte< 
gro.  Gjn.  I.  Strombi  integri  vulgares,  ore  fimplici. 
Gen.  2.  Strombi  integri,  ore  labijfo.  Gen.  3.  Strombi 
integri,  ore  fimbriato  et  dentato. 

Classis  QulNTA.     Cochlex   marinx,   ore  admodurm 
•    brivi  feu  parvo,  mucrone  vero  infigniter  elongato. 

Seel.  I,  Turbi.ies  aperti,  feu  cochlex  marinx,  ore  ad- 
modum brcvi  feu  parvo  fuperius  aperto,  mucrone " 
lougifilno.  Gen.  I.  Turbines  apertiUti.  Geu.  2, 
Turbines  aperti  acuminati.  Gen.  3.  Turbines  aper- 
ti canaliculsti  rccte  r  jftii.  Gea.  4.  Turbiaes  aperti 
canaliculati  oblique  incurvati.  Gen.  5.  Turbines 
aperti  fnlcati. 

Sect.  2.  Turbines  integri,  ore  fuperius  claufo  feu  inte- 
gro.  Gen.  i.  Turbines  integri  vulgares.  Gen.  2, 
Turbines  integri  acuminati.  Gen.  3.  Turbines  in- 
tegri fimbnai. 

Seft.  3.  Trochi  feu  cochlex  msrinx  ore  admodum 
brevi,  feu  parvo  e  bafi  lata  et  quafi  "plana  in  mucro- 
nem  quafi  reftilineam  conoideum  i::figniter  elongai 
tu;n  abeuntes.  Gen.'  I.  Trochi  ore  anguflo  et  hori- 
fo.'italiter  comprelfo.  Gen.  2.  Trochi  ore  ampliore 
et  fubrotundo. 

Classis  Seita.  Cochlex  marinx  breviores,  feu 
cochleae  marinx  ore  et  mucrone  breviores,  magifquc 
contracto. 

Seift.  r.  Cochlex  breviores  proportionate.  Gen.  r. 
Cochlex  trochiformes  breviores  proportionatx  et 
mucronatre.  Gen.  2.  Cochlex  marinx  terreftri- 
formes  breviore  proportionatx.  Gen.  3.  Cochlex 
depreffx. 

Se£t.  2.  Cochlex  marinx  breviores  perpendiculariter 
anomalvE.  Gen.  i.  Neritx.  Gen.  2.  Cochlex  um- 
bilical;*.- foramine  fpirarum  femicirculavi.  Gen.  3. 
Cochlex  umbilicatre  foramine  fpirarum  rotundo. 

Srtt.  3.  Cochlex  marine  breviores   horifontaiiter  ano- 

malx.  Gen.  i.  Cochlex  plaax.  Gen.  2.  Aurea. 
marinx. 

Sect.  4.  Varia  hucufque  enarratarum  cochlearum  oper- 
cula  qux  aut  propter  ufum  aut  propter  fingularcm 
ftru£luram,  magis  nota  funt.  Gen.  I.  Opcrcula 
cochlearum  marinarum  fubrotunda.  Gen.  2.  Un- 
gues mariiii,  feu  opercula  cochlearum  marinarunx  - 
oblonga. 

P.ARS  TertiA.  Concha  marine,  iJ  ejl  tsjlacea  marina 
livalvia  qua  duabus  conjiant  valvis  in  cardine,  arli- 
culalione  quaddm  inter  fe  conjunSis,  ut  commode  claudi 
el  aperiri  qaeant. 

Seft.  I.  Conchx  marinx  notabiliter  umbonatx  et  rec- 
ta incurvatx.  Gen.  I.  Conch.x  marinx  valvis  x- 
qualibus  xquilaterx.  Gen.  2.  Conchx  cordiformes 
umbone  cardinum  deducto.  Gen.  3.  Conchx  ma- 
rinx cordiformes;rquiIater.t,  umbone  cardinum  unite. 

SeiEl.  2.  Conchx  marinx  valvis  xquatibus  xquilatcrte 
levit'-T  uinbonat.v.   Gen.  i.  Conchx  craff*.  Ge-i.  2. 
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Hiftory.         PciftiBCs  tenaes.  Gen.  ^.  Pedlunculi.  Gen.  4.  Con- 
»  chae  pedliniformcs  a:qiiilater:e  fubrotundae.     Gen.  5 

Conchie  peftinlformes  sequilaterae. 
Scdl.  3.  Cor.chsE  marina;  valvis  aErqvialibus  aequilateras, 
notabiliterunibonatce  et  oblique  incurvat-«.     Gen.  I. 
Conchre  marinx   incurvatft    fubrotundie    vulgares. 
Gen.  2.  Chamae  ajquilaterse. 
.Seft.  4.  Conchae  marine,  valvis  aequalibus  xqiiilaterpe 
leviter  umbonatje   et   oblique  incurvatse.     Gen.    i. 
Conchas  marinse  valvis  Eequalibus  fubrotundx.   Gen. 
2.  TellinsB  aeqiiilatene. 
■  Seft.  5.  PinnEe,   feu  conch;«   marinx   valvis  aqnallbuS 
sequilatene,  cardine  umbone  dellituta.     Gen.  i.Pin- 
ose  reftae.Gen.  i.  Ywvas.  incurvatae. 

'jClassis  Secunda.  Conchse  ina:quilateraE,  lea  conciix 
marinze  valvis  aequalibus  ex  ulroque  cardinis  latere 
inaequaliter  effufs. 

Scft.  I.  Conchje  marinse  valvis  aequalibus  insquilaterac 
notabfliter  umbonatx,  et  redia  incurvatae.  Gen  i. 
'Concha;  marin^e  valvis  aequalibus  in:cquilaterae  fub- 
rotundae. Gen.  2.  Conchte  marina;  cordiformes  in- 
Sequilatera?,  umbone  cardine  dcdnfto.  Gen.  3.  Con- 
'  chae  inarinne  cordiformes  insequilaterae,  umbone  car- 
dinum  unite. 

'Seft.  2.  Conchae  marinae  valvie  aequalibus  inaequilaterae, 
leviter  umbonatie  et  reilte  incm-vatae.  Gen.  I.  Con- 
chas marinse  leviter  umbonata;  et  refta  incurvatie  fub- 
rotund.*. 

:  Sect.  3.  Conch*  marina;  valvis  pequalibus  intequilateras, 
notabiliter  umbonatse  et  oblique  incurvata;,  fubro- 
tundte  vulgares.  Gen.  t.  Chaniic  in-ctquilatera;.  Gen. 
2.  Conchre  rhomboidales. 
Seft.  4.  Conchx  marina;  valvis  xqualjbus  insequilaters 
leviter  umbonats  et  oblique  incunatx.  Gen.  i. 
Concho;  marina?,  &c.  fubrotundx.  Gen.  2.  Conchx 
peftiniformes  inxquilatera;  trianjrulares.  Gen,  3. 
Tellina.'  inaiquilatera".  Gen.  4.  Conchse  tellina;for- 
mes.  Gen.  5.  Mufculi.  Gen.  6.  Conchae  longae 
rugofEe.  Gen.  -.  Conchce  foleniformes.  Gen.  8. 
Mytili. 

.Sect.  5.  Concha;  marina;  valvis  a;qualibus  injequilaterae, 
leviter  umbonatLe  et  oblique  incurvatx,  ftrudtura  et 
ftriis  peculiarlbus.  Gen.  i.  Conchx  imbricatx.  Gen. 
2.  Pholades.  Gen.  3.1>aiftyh.  Gen.  4.  Hyftero- 
conchx.  Gen.  5.  Conchx  alxformes.  Gen.  6. 
Concha:  quadratx. 

."Scft.  6.  Concha;  inxquilaterx  tion  umbonatx,-feu  con- 
chx marin'c  valvis  a  quahbus  inxquilaterx,  cardine 
umbonx  diftituto.  Gen.  i.Solenes.  Gen.  2.  Con- 
clue  marinx  &c.  ftruftura  peculiari. 

■^LASsis  Tertia.  Concha:'  anomalx,  feu  conchae  ma- 
rinx valvis  inxqualibus. 

Seft.  I.  Conchx  maiinx  anomalx  umbonatx  et  auritx. 
Gen.  I.  Petlines  anomali.     Gen.  2.  iSpondyli. 

Sct\.  2.  Oftreu",  leu  conchx  marinx  anon-.alx  omnino 
non  vel  inegulariter  tantum  umbonatx  rugofx 
Gen.  I.  Oftrea  vulgaris.  Gen.  2.  Gllrca  denticu- 
lata.  Gen.  3.  Oftrea  roftrata.  Gen.  4.  Oflrea  pe- 
culiaris. 

7  III.  A  different  fyftem  was  propofed  for  the  claflifica- 

"5-     tion  of  tcflaceous  animals  by  Breynius,   in  the  foUow- 

iog    workj  which   was  pubiiiJicd   in  the   year   1732, 


Joann'ii  Phuippl  Bnyn'ti   differ: at' 0  phvfica  ile  polythala-    Hiilory. 
mils,  nova   teJJaceorum    claffe,    cut   qu.:dc,m  pramitiunlur      '    '        ' 
de  methodo  tejlacea  in  clajjes  el  genera  dijliibuentii  :  huic 
adj'uUur  cnmmentalluncula  de  lic/emnilis  pniffuis.,  tandein- 
que  fched'taj'ma  di  Echlnis  methodice  difponcndit  ;   Gedani, 
173^  4to-  -  , 

SYSTEM  OF  BREYNIUS. 

In  this  fyftem  the  author  has  divided  fliells  into  the 
eight  following claiTes,  viz.  i.  Tubulus.  2.  Cochlidium. 
3.  Polythalanmim.  4.  Lepas.  5.  Concha.  6.  Coii- 
choided.      7.  Balanus.   8.  Echinus. 

1.  Tulmlnt,  ell  tella  tubulofa  monothalamia,  vel  in 
lineam  rectam  extenia,  vel  incurva,  vel  contorta,  vel 
aliquando  ad  fpiram,  fed  irregulariter,  accedens.  Huic 
pertinent  dentalia,  entalia,  foleiies  univalvi,  &c. 

2.  Cochlidium,  eft  tefta  tubulofa,  monothalamia,  co- 
nica,  infpirans  conftanter  regularem,  convoluta  ali- 
quando opercula  prxdita,  fepius  vero  eo  diftituta.  Ad 
hanc  claflem  fpectant  nautili  tenues  five  vacui  vulgo 
didli ;  aures  marinx,  neritse,  cochle?E,  buccina,  miiri- 
ces,  caffides,  cylindri,  volutx,  porcfUanx,  et  omnes 
teftx  turbinatx,  exceptis  nautilo  et  anomia,  ad  claffcm 
tertiam  referendis. 

3.  Polyt/?alamium,<:^  tefta  tubulofa  polythalamia,  co- 
nica,  refta,  vel  in  fpiram  regularem  convoluta,  curu 
fyphunculo  thalamos  tranfeunte  :  huic  rcducendi  nautili 
anomia,  litui,  et  orthocerata. 

3.  Lepas,  eft  tefta  vafculofa  fimplex,  referens  vaf- 
culum  magis  minufve  cavum,  orificio  multuni  patenta, 
ut  palellx  fimilefqne. 

5.  Concha,  eft  tefta  vafculofa  compofita  bivc.lvis,  id  eft 
qux  ex  duabus  componitur  valvis,  five  vafculis  magis 
minufve  concavus  in  cardine  articulatione  quadam  in- 
ter fe  junftis  ut  aperiri  et  clandi  queant  ;  ut  chamx, 
mytili,  tellinx,  pimix,  oftrea',  peftines  anomix. 

6.  Conchoides,  eft  tefta  vafculofa  compofita  bivalvis, 
ied  qnx  prxterea  et  aliquot  minonbus  portiunculis  tef- 
taceis  componitur,  ut  pholades  anatlferx. 

7.  Balanus,  eft  tefta  vafculofa  compofita  qux  pre- 
ter  unicam  teftam  majorem  aUas  povtiones  minores 
habet  ex  quibus  componitur,  ut  balanus  vulgo  didlus. 

8.  £chimis,  ell  tefta  vafculofa  compofita,  undique 
claufa  ;  magis  minuf\-e  concava,  duobus  tantum  fora- 
minibus  feu  aperturis  pro  ore  et  ano  perforata,  externe 
aculeis  vel  claviculis  mobihbus  tcftaceis  armata. 


IV.  The  fyftem  of  Tournefort  appeared  for  the  firft  Of  Tourns-' 
time,  and  was  piibliflied  from  the  author's  manufcript'°'^'' 
in  the   treatife  on   conchology  by  Gualtieri.      In  this 
fyftem  fiitUs  are  divided  into  three  clafTes,  viz.  Mono- 
toma,  Ditonia,  and  Polytoma. 

SYSTEM  OF  TOURNEFORT. 

Tcftacea  dicuntur  quonjndam  animali-im  integii- 
menta,  qux  teftx  feu  lateris  duritiem  habcat,  et  in 
quibus  tantum,  in  tefta  aninialia  \'ivant. 

Tcftacea  autem  omnia  qux  hucufque  in  mufxis  cu- 
riofonim  adverfari  et   congeri  folent,  ad  tre-i  claffes  fa- . 
cile  revocari  poffunt.      Hue  enim  vel  monoioma  funt, 
vel  ditoma,  vol  pelytoma. 

Monotonia  teftace«   appellantur  ea  quorum  tefta  in- 
divifa  cil  ;  ditoma  qux  geminis  conilant  teftis  ad  car- 
din  em 


Chap.  I. 
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Hiftory.    dinem  connixis  ;  poiytoma  vera  qiix  ex  pluribus  fiinul 
*"""»         adiiexib  compingiintur. 

Clasms  Prima.  Quae  teftacea  monotoma  com- 
plectitur.  Teilacca  mouotoma  quorum  tella  irnli- 
vifa  ell,  in  tres  fainilias  abeant  :  alia  eiiini  uaiva.lvia 
fur.t,  alia  fpiralia,  alia  iiihilofa. 

Familia  I.  TeJIaceorum  univalvium.  Monotoma  u- 
liivalvia  dicimus  quorum  tefta  fimplex  cll  in  os  amplius 
effufa.     Gen.  i.  Lepas.     Gen.  2.  Eruca. 

Familia  II.  Te/la:eonim  Jpira/ium.  Monotoma  fp'- 
ralia  dicimus  teilacea  quorum,  pars  inferior  in  fpiram 
tsontorquetur  :  horum  autem  fpirte  feu  lielices  exterius 
patent,  et  fimpliciter  fpiralia  dicuntur,  vel  eorum  fpira 
intus  reconditur,  et  convoliita  dicuntur. 

Divis.  I.  Teftacea  monotoma  iimpliciter  fpiralia,  feu 
quoru-r.  fpira  exterior  eft.  Gen.  i.  Murex.  Gen.  2. 
Murex  alatus.  Gen.  3.  Murex  aporrhais.  Gen.  4. 
Murex  venereus.  Gen.  5.  Murex  prran-.idaiis.  Gen.  6. 
Bwccinum.  Gen.  7.  Buccino-murex.  Gen.  8.  Purpu- 
ra. Gen.  9.  Buccino- purpura.  Gen.  lo.  Penbolus. 
Gen.  II.  Turbo.  Gen.  13.  Verticillus.  Gen.  13. 
Cochlea.  Gen,  14.  Cociilea  terrellris.  Gen.  15.  Ce- 
ratites.  Gen.  16.  Cochlea  marina.  Gen.  17.  Nerita. 
Gen.  18.  Auris  marina. 

Divis.  2.  Teftacea  monotoma  fpiralia  convoluta,  qua; 
cochleara  interiorem  habent  vix  foris  conlpicuam. 
Gen.  I.  Concha  venerea.  Gen.  2.  Concha  perfica. 
Gen.  3.  Nautilus.      Gen.  4.  Conchilium. 

Familia  III.  TeJIaceorum  Jifiulcforum.  Teftacea 
monotoma  fiilulofa  feu  tubulofa,  ut  ex  nomine  patet, 
fiftulie  in  modum  lenuantur.  Gen.  i.  Dentale.  Gen. 
2.  Er.tale.      Gen.  3    Tubuli  raarini. 

CLAssrs  Secunda,  qiije  teftacea  ditoma  continet. 
Teftacea  ditoma  femper  ex  duabus  teftis  ad  cardiu^n 
articulatis  compinguntur,  et  vel  arfte  undique  claudun- 
tur,  vel  utrinque  hiant  ;  unde  in  duas  familias  dividi 
poffunt. 

Familia  I.  TeflaceoniiB  ditomorum  quae  arfte  clau- 
duntur.  Gen.  .1.  Concha.  Gen.  2.  Conchula.  Gen.  3.' 
Oftreum.  Gen.  4.  Mytilus.  Gen.  5.  Pinna.  Gen.  6. 
Pcrna.  Gen.  7.  Pholas.  Gen.  8.  PeiSeir.  Gen.  9. 
Pefiunculus. 

Familia  II  Teftaceorum  ditomorum  quae  femper 
hiant.     Gen.  i.  Chama;.      Gen.  2.  Solen. 

Classis  Tertia,  quae  teftacea  polytoma  continet. 
Polytoma  teftacea  dicuntur  quorum  tclbe  ex  pluribus 
partibus  vel  articulatis,  vel  per  cartilaginem  connexis 
compinguntur ;  unde  in  duas  familias  abcutit. 

Familia  I.  Eorum  quorum  partes  articulantur.  Gen. 
1.  Echinus. 

Familia  II.  Eorum  quorum  partes  pet  cartilaginem 
conneftuntur.     Gen.  i.  Balanus. 

J    ?  V.  M  D'Argenville  ini742,publifticdatPar:satrea- 

jj.  '  life  on  Corchology  with  33  plates.  A  fecond  edition 
of  the  fame  work  appeared  at  Paris  in  1757.  In  this 
edition  the  nunr.ber  of  the  plates  was  increafed  to  41. 
A  more  fplcndid  edition  was  publiftied  after  the  death 
of  the  author,  by  M.  M.  de  Favanne  de  Montqerville 
father  and  fori.  This  edition  is  extended  to  3  volumes, 
two  of  v.hich  conSft  of  letter  pre'fs,  and  the  3d  contains 
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the  engravings,  which  are  So  in  number,  and  ar»  exe-   Hlftory. 
cited  with  great  accuracy  and  elegance.    But  the  de-  *—"»><— 
fcriptions  of  the  genera  and  fp.cies  only  reach  the  1  oth 
plate  ;  fo  that  the  work,  which  was  publilhed  in  1786 
is  ftill  unfinifhed. 

SYSTEM  OF  D'ARGENVILLE. 

In  this  fyftem  ftiells  are  divided  into  four  parts.     I. 
Sea-thells.     II.  Freftv  water- ftieiU.     III.  Land-fhells*. 
IV.  Foffil.fhclls. 

Part  I.  Sea-{hel!s  are  divi'ded  into  }  Claffes.  1.  Uni-' 
valves.     2.  Bivalves.     3.  Multivalves. 

Clafs  I.  contains  15  families;  viz.  1.  Lepas,  2.  Oreil- 
les  de  mer.  3.  Tuyaux  et  VermifTeaux  de  mer.  4. 
Nautiles.  5.  Lima§ons  a  bouche  ronde.  6.  Lima- 
50US  a  bouche  dcmi-ronde.  7.  Lima^ons  a  bo.iche  a- 
platie.  8.  Cornets  on  Volutes.  9.  Olives  ou  Cylin- 
dres.  10.  Rochers  ou  Murex.  11.  Tonnes.  12, 
Porcelaines.  13.  Buccins.  14.  Pourpres.  ij. 
Vis. 

Clafs  II.  contains  7  families,  viz.  i.  Huitres.     2.  Ga- 
mes.  3.  Tellines.  4.  Moules.  5.  Cceurs.  6.  Peignes. . 
7.  Manches  de  couteaux. 

Ckfs  III.   conftfts  of  7  families,  viz.    i.  Ofcabrions, - 
ou  lepas  a  huit  pieces.      2.  Ourfins.     j.  Glands  de- ■ 
mer.     4.  Poufte-pieds.      5.  Conques  anatiferes.      6. 
Pholades.     7.  Tuyaux  de  mer  multivalves. 

Part  II.  Frcfk.water-fnells  are  divided  into  2  Claffes. 

1.  Univalves.      2.  Bivalves. 

Clafs  I.  contains  8  families,  viz.  I.  Lepas.  2.  Nauti- 
les  ou  comes  d'ammon.  3.  Limai^ous  a  bouche 
ronde.  4.  Lima^ons  a  bouche  denii-ronde.  5.  Li- 
ma9on3  a  bouche  triangulaire.  6.  Tonnes.  7.  Buc- 
cins.    8.  Vis. 

Clafs  II.  is  compofed  of  two  families.  1.  Games.  2. 
Tellines. 

Part.  III.  Land  (hells,  conftituting  a  fingle  clafs.  viz. 
Univalves,  which  contains  6  families;-  viz.  i.  Lepas. 

2.  Lima^ons  a  bouche  ronde.  3.  Lima^ons  a  bouche 
demi-ronde.  4.  Lima9ons  a  bouche  aplatio.  5.  Buc- 
cins.     6.  Vis. 

Part  IV.  Foffil  (hells,  which  confift  of  3  claffes.  I. 
Univalves.      2.  Bivalves.'     3  Multivalves. 

Clafs  I.  is  compofed  of  15  families  having  the  fame 
names  as  the  firft  clafs  of  fea-(hells. 

Clafs  II.  contains  7  families  fimilar  to  the  2d  clafs  of 
fea-n^ells. 

Clafs  III.  confifts  of  ij  families,  viz.  1 .  Ourfins.  2. 
Glands  de  mor.  3.  Pouffe-pied?.  4  Pholades.  5. 
Tuyaux  multivalves. 

VI.  A  fyftem  of  Conchology  was  pitbli(hed  by  Klein  ^^  j^** 
in  1753,  and  illuftrr.ted  with  engravings.    In  the  fame 
work  the  author  enters  into  an   invcftigatioii  concern- 
ing the  formation,  increafe,  and  colours  of  flicUs.  The 
foilowing  is  an  abridged  vicvF  of  this  arrangement. 

SYSTEM 


CONCH 

SYSTEM  OF  KLEIN. 

In  tliis  fyftem,  fliells  are  divided  into  6  parts. 

Part  I.  which  is  entitled  Cochlis,  is  divided  into  2 
feilions,  viz.  CoL-hlis  finiplex,  and  Cochlis  com- 
polita. 
'Seft  I.  confifts  of  8  clafTes,  viz.  i.  Cochlis  plana,  con- 
taining 4.  genera.  2,  Cochlis  convexa,  6  genera. 
3.  Cochlis  fornicata,  5  genera.  4.  Cochlis  ^Uiplica, 
6  genera.  5.  Cona  cochlis,  16  t^eaera.  6.  Cochlea. 
Biiccinum,  5  genera.      8.  Turbo,  14 


8  genera, 
genera. 


Seft.  II.  Confifts  of  five  claffes  viz.  I.  Cochlis  roftra- 
ta,  1  genera,  z.  V'oluta  longa,  i  5  genera.  3.  Vo- 
luta  ovata,  8  genera.  4.  Alata,  6  genera.  5.  Mu- 
rex,  2  genera. 

"Part.  II.  Concha  is  alfo  divided  into  2  feftions,  viz. 
Monoconchs  and  Diconchx  aqudles. 

Seft.  I.  contains  2  clafl'es,  viz.  I.  Patella,  2  genera. 
2.  Anfata,  4  genera. 

Seft.  II.  confifts  of  three  fubdivifion^,  viz.  I.  Diconchae 
conniventes.  2.  Diconchse  interruptae.  3.  Diconchx 
insquales. 

Subdiv.  I.  is  cotnpofedof  6  claffes,  viz.  I.  Diconchae 
figuratae,  4  genera.  2.  Oftreum,  6  genera.  3. 
Mufculus,  3  genera.  4.  Cyclas.  5.  Diconcha  au- 
rita,  9  genera.  6.  Diconchae  eordiformes,  3  ge- 
nera. 
•  Subdiv.  2.  confifts  of  5  clafTes,  viz.  1  Diconcha  fulca- 
ta.  2.  DiconchK  ifmbilicatae,  3  genera.  3.  D'.conchse 
finu  profundo,  feu  chamae,  3  genera.  4.  Diconcha: 
finu  prominulo,  feu  tellins,  6.  genera.  5.  Pyloris, 
9  genera. 

Subdiv.    3.  Diconchae  insequales,  7  geneft. 

Part  III.  Polyconchx  confifts  only  of  one  genus. 

Part  IV.  Niduli  Ti  ftacei  comprehends  one  clafs,  viz. 

Balan  us,  which  includes  4  genera. 

Part  V.  Echinus  nuirinus,   feu  echinodermata,  is  di- 
vided into  3  feftions,    viz.    1.  Anocyfti.      2.  Cato- 
cyfti.     3.   Pleurocyfti. 
-Seel.  I.  contains  2  claffes,  viz.  1.  Cidaris,  9 genera.  1. 
Clipcus,  I  genus. 

Seft.  2.  is  compofed  of  four  claffes.  viz.  i.  Fibula,  2 
genera.  2.  Claffis,  2  genera.  3.  Scutum,  2  genera. 
4.  Placenta,  3  genera. 

Sect.  III.  confifts  of  3  piaffes,  viz.    I  Arachnoides,  i 


genus.     2.  Cor  marinum,  2  genera, 
rinum,  2  genera. 


3.  Ovum  ma- 


It 

■Of  Ada»- 


Part  VI.  Tubulus  marinus  is  compofed  of  1 1  genera. 

In  the  fyftems  of  Conchology  which  we  have  now 
exhibited,  the  charadleis  are  taken  from  the  (hells.  In 
the  three  following,  the  marks  of  difcrimi:iation  are 
derived  from  the  animal  as  well  as  from  the  (hell.  The 
firft  by  M.  Adanfon  was  publiflitd  in  1  icn, 

SYSTEM  OF  ADANSON 

This  fyftom  confifts  of  3  cliffes,  viz.  i    Lima^ons.  2. 
Lps  conques.     3.  Les  conques  nniltivales 

Class   I    Limagons.     Seel.    I.  Limagons  univalves. 
Seft.  II,  Lima9ons  operculcs. 


O    L    O    G    Y.  . 

SeiSl.  I.  Famille.  I.  Les  lima^ons  univalves' qui  n'ont  ni    HiftSfy. 
yeux    ni    cornes.   Gen.     1.   La    gondole,  cfmbium.  ' 

Famille  2.  Les  lima^ons  univalves  qui  out  deux 
coYncs,  et  les  yeux  places  a  leuc  racii.e  et  fur  leur 
cote  interne.  Geh.  2.  Le  bulin,  hulwus.  Gen.  3. 
Le  coret,  rorettis.  Gtn.  4.  Le  pietin,  ped'tpes. 
Famille  ^.  Les  lima^ons  univalves  qui  ont  quatres 
"cornes,  dont  les  deux  exterieures  portent  les  yeux 
fur  Icur  fommet.  Gen.  5.  Le  lima^on,  cochlea-. 
Gen.  6.  L'ormier,  halloth.  Famille  4.  Les  li- 
magons  univalves  qui  ont  deux  cornes,  et  les  yeux 
places  a  leurs  racines,  et  fur  le  cote  externe,  ou  par 
derriere.  Gen.  7.  Le  lepas,  Upas.  Gen.  8.  L'yet 
yetus.  Gen.  9.  La  vis,  terelra.  Famille  5.  Les 
lima^ons  univalves  qui  ont  deux  cornes  et  les  yeux 
poses  un  peu  au-deffus  de  leur  racine,  et  fur  leur 
cote  externe.  Gen.  10.  La  porce'laine,  porcellarm. 
Gen.  II.  Le  pucelage,  ^_)'^r<fij.  Gen.  12.  Le  man- 
telet, peribohls. 

Seft.  2.  Famille  I.  Lima^ons  opercules  qui  ont  deux 
cornes,  avec  un  renflement,  et  qui  portent  les  yeux 
ordinairement 'au-deffus  de  leur  racine,  et  a  leur  cote 
externe.  Gen.  i .  Le  rouleau,  _/?rom^a/.  Gen.  2. 
La  pourpre,  purpura.  Gen.  3.  Le  buccin,  hue- 
tinum.  Gen.  4.  Le  cerite,  cerithhim.  Famille  2. 
Limaijons  opercules,  qui  ont  deux  cornes  fans  ren- 
flement, et  les  yeux  places  "a  leur  racine,  et  fur  leur 
cote  externe.  Gen.  5.  Le  vermet,  vermetus.  Gen. 
6.  La  toupie,  trochus.  Gen.  7.  La  natice,  natlca. 
Famille  ^.  Les  lima^cns  opercules,  qui  ont  quatre 
cornes,  dont  les  deux  exterieures  portent  les  yeux 
fur  leur  fommet.  Gen.  8.  Le  fabot,  tnrbo.  Gen.  g. 
La  nerite,  nerita. 

Class  II.  Les  conques.  Seft.  I.  Les  conques  bi- 
valves. Famille  l.  Les  couques  bivalves,  qui  ont 
les  deux  lobes  du  manteau  fepares,  dans  tout  leur 
contour.  Gen.  i .  L'huitre,  ofterum.  Famille.  2. 
Les  conques  bivalves  dont  les  deux  lobes  du  manteau 
forme.it  trois  ouvertures  fans  aucun  tuyau.  Gen.  2 
Le  jataron,  jataronus.  Gen.  3.  Le  jambonneau, 
perna.  Famille  3.  Les  conques  bivalves  dont  les 
deux  lobes  du  manteau  forment  trois  ouvertures  dont 
deux  prennent  la  figure  d'un  tuyau  affez  long.  Gen. 
4  La  came,  chan.a.  Gen  ?.  La  telline,  teliina. 
Gen.  6.  Le  fe€tunc\e,  pedunculiis.  Gen.  7.  Lefolen, 
fo/en. 

CiAss  III.  Les  conques  multivalves.  Famille  I.  Les 
conques  multivalves,  dont  aucune  des  pieces  de  la 
coqnille  ne  prend  la  forme  d'uu  tuyau  Gen.  i. 
La  pholade.^Wflj.  Famille  2.  Lea  conquesmultival- 
ves,  dont  une  des  pif'ses  de  la  coquille  prend  la 
formed'un  tnyauqui  enveloppe  entierement  toutes  les 
autres.     Gen    2   Le  taret,  teredo. 

IS 

.  VIII.  ThcmethodofGeoffroy,  formed  on  fimilarprin*  Of  Geof^ 
ciples  with   the  laft,   was  pnbli(hcd  at  Paris  in  i7n7,irojf. 
in  a  work  entitled  "  A  Summary  Treatrfe  on  the  tefta- 
ceous  Animals  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Pans,"      The 
following  is  a  view  of  this  method. 

SYSTEM  OF  GEOFFROY. 

Sect.  I    CoquiUes  univalves. 

Gen.    I.  Le  liniax,  cochlea      Quatre  tentacules,  dont 

dcu.x  plus  grands  portent  des  yeux  a  leur  extremite. 

Coquille  univalve  en  fpiralc. 


CTiap.  I. 


CONCH 


Hirtnry.    Gen.    2.     Le   biiccin,    buccimim.       Deux    tentaculea 
""^  plats  en  formes  d'oreilles,     Les  yeux  place-;  a  la  tafe 

des  tentaculea    du   c6te    interieur.        CoquiUc  uni- 
valve en  fpirale  et  conique. 
Gen.  3.  Planorbe,   phnrjrbh.       Deitx  teiitacules  fili- 
formes.     Les  yeux  places  "a  la  bafe  des  tcntacules  da 
cote  interieur.     Coqajllc  univalve  en  fpirale,  et  or- 
dinaireraent  applatie. 
•Gen.  4.   La   nerite,  nenta.     Deux  tentacules.       Les 
yeux  places  a  la  bafc  des  tentacules  du  c*>te  exterieur, 
Opercule  a  la  coquiUe.     Coquilie  univalve  en  fpirale 
et  prefque  conique. 
Gen.   5.    Ancile,    ancylns.      Deux    tentacules.       Les 
yeux  places  a  la   bafe  des   tentacules   du  cote  infe- 
rieur.     Coquilie  univalve  concave  et  unic. 

Sect.  IT.  Coquilles  univalves. 

Gen.  I.  La  ca:ne,  chama.  Deux  fiphons  fimples 
et  alongees.  CLarniere  de  la  coquilie  dcntelle.  Co- 
quilie arrondee. 

Gen.  2.  La  moule,  mylilus.  Deux  fiphons  courts  et 
franges.  Charn'ere  de  la  coquilie  membraneufe 
■et  fans  dents.     Coquilie  alongce. 

)f  Muller.  ^^'  '^^^  fy  ftem  of  MuUer  firft  publiftied  in  1 7  73,  and 
afterwards  extended  in  a  different  work  which  appear- 
ed in  1776,  arranges  teftaceous  animals  into  three  fa- 
milies. The  following  is  a  view  of  this  arrangement 
taken  from  the  latter  work  on  the  zoologj-  of  Denmark 
and  Norway. 


SYSTEM  05  MULLER. 

Familia  L  TtJIacca  Utiivahia. 

Sfct.  1.  Teftacea  univalvia,  tefta  pervia. 

Gen.  I.  Echinus,  Tefta  cruftacea,  ano  vertical!, 
tentaculis  fimplicibus. 

Cen.  2.  Spata^iis.  Tefta  cruftacea,  ano  infero,  tentacu- 
lis peniciilatis. 

Gen.  3.  Dentalium.  Tefta  calcarea,  tefta  rtdi,  tentacu- 
lis nuUis. 

Sect.  II.  Teftacea  univalvia,  tefta  patula. 

Gen  4.  Ahera.   Apertura  eff^ufa,  tentaculis  niillis. 

Gen.  5.  Argonauta.  Apertura  profunda,  tentaculis 
binis. 

Gen.  6.  Bulla.  Apertura  repanda,  tentaculis  binis 
fctaccis,  coUiculo  eKtrlnfecus  oculatis. 

Gen.  7.  Buccinum.  Apertura  ovata,  tentaculis  bi- 
nis triangularibus,  angulo  intrinfeco  oculatis. 

Gen.  8.  Carychlum.  Apertura  ovata,  tentaculis  bi- 
nis tnmcatis  confpicuis,  angulo  intrinfeco  oculatis. 

Gen.  9.  Vertigo,  Apermra  fubquadrata,  tentaculis 
binis  fubnnearibus,  apice  oculatis. 

Gen.  10.  Turbo.  Apertura  orbicnlari,  tentaculis 
binis  fetaceis,  cor»fpicuis,  angalo  extrinfeco  oculatis. 

Gen.  II.  Heli^t.  Apertura  lunari,  tentaculis  quatuor 
linearibus,  apice  oculatis. 

Gen.  12.  Plannrbis.  Apertura  ferailnnari,  tentaculis 
binis  fotaceis,  angulo  intrinfeco  oculatis. 

Gen.  13.  Ancylus.  Apertura  totali  tentaculis  binis 
truncatia,  occultis,  angulo  eMrinfeco  oculatis. 

Gen.   14.    Patella.     Apertura  totali,  tentaculis  binis 
fctaccis,  occulto  angulo,  extrinfeco  oculatis. 
Vol.  VI.  Part  I. 
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Gen.  1 5.  Haliotij.     Apertura  repari ja,  ports  pcrtufa. 

Srct.  III.  Teftacea  univalvia,  tefta  operculata. 

Gen.  if).  Tritonium.  Libera,  apertura  canaliculata, 
tentaculis  duobus  linearibus,  angulo  extrinfeco  ocu- 
latis. 

Gen.  17.  Trochus.  Libera,  apertura  fiih-tetragona, 
tentaculis  duobus  fctaccis,  coUiculo  extrinfeco  ocula- 
tis. 

Gen.  iS.  Nerila.  Libera,  apertura  lunari,  tcntaculij 
duobus  fetaceis,  angulo  extrir>feco  oculatis. 

Gen.  19.  Viilvata.  Libera,  apertura  circinnata,  ten- 
taculis duobus  letaccis,  angulo  poftico  ocuLilis. 

Gen,  2C.  Serpula.  Adnata,  apertuia  orbiculari,  ten- 
taculis pinnatis. 

Familia  II.  Tcjlacea  Bivalvia, 

Sf.ct.  I.   Teftacea  bivalvia  cardine  dentata. 
Gen.  I.   Mya.     Tefta  altera  extremitate  hiante  ;  car- 
dine dente  craflb  folitario. 
Gen.   2.    Solen.       Tefta   utraque  extremitate   hiante ; 

cardine  dente  reflexo,  f:epe  gemino. 
Gen.    3.  Tellina.       Siphone  duplici  murico^    cardine 

dentibus  utrinque  tribus  alternis. 
Gen.  4.   Cardivm.      Siphone  duplici,  cirrato,  pedeque 

falciformi  ;  cardine  dentibus  mediis  alternis,  remotis 

penetralibus. 
Gen.   5.   Venus.      Siphone   duplici,    cirrata,   pedeque 

lamin-ccformi  ;  cardine  dentibus  tribus  approximati», 

lateralibus  divergentlbus. 
Gen.   6.    Maara.     Cardine  dente  medio  complicato, 

adjacente  foveola. 
Gen,  7.  Donax.    Cardine  dentibus  duobus,  lateralique 

folitario. 
Gen.  8.  Area.     Cardine  dentibus  numerofts,   alternis, 

penetranlibus. 
Gen.   9.   Terebratnla.     Branchiis    circinnatis ;    cardine 

dentibus  alterius  ancinatis,  valvula  fuperiore  deo!  fui< 

perforata. 

Sect.  II.  Teftacea  bivalvia,  cardine  edentulo. 

Gen.  10.  Anoviia.      Branchiis  fimplicibus  ;  valvula  in- 

feriore  perforata. 
Gen.  1 1 .   OJirea.      Branchiis  fimplicibus,   pede  nuUo  ; 
•    cardines  foflula  cava. 
Gen.  13.   PeSen.   Branchiis  cirratis,   pede    juxta  auri- 

culara  cardine  foftula  ovata,  bvft"um  emittens. 
Gen.    13.    AlytUus.      Siphone   duplici  brevi ;    foffula 

lineari,  byfium  emittens. 

Familia  III.  Tcjlacea  Multivalvia. 

Gen.  T.   Chiton.    Valvuke  dorfales,  tentacula  nulla. 
Gen.  2.  Lcpas.    Valvulre  creftfe,  tentacula  bipartita. 
Gen.  3.  Pholas.    Valvu'ie  ad  cardinem  minores. 

X.   To  this  account  of  the  different  methods  of  ar-^.    roito. 
ranging  ftiells,  we  (liall  only  add  the  fyftem  propofcd  by 
Da  Cofta  in  his  Elements  of  Conchology.      In  tliis  fyf- 
tem the  author  adopts  the   ufual  general  divilion  into 
Univalves,  Bivalves,  and  Multivalves. 

I.   Univalves  are  diftributed  into  16  families  which 
are  divided  into  four  orders. 

Order  I.  Simple  ;  confifts  of  four  families.      I.  Pa- 
tella. 2.  Haliotis.  :^.  Vemiiculi.  4.  Dentalia.    Order  II. 
includes  only  one  family.   5.  Polythalamia.    Order  III. 
Revolved.  Earn.  6.  Turbinata  involuta.  Order  IV.  Tur- 
3  D  boated 
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Animals    h'nated.  Fam.  7.  Cymbium.  Fam.  8.  Auris  cochlea.  9. 
which  inha- Cylindii.  Fam.  lO.Yoluta.  Fam.  1 1 .  Globofa.  Fam.  12. 
^b.tfliells.   c^fl-ides,   Fam.  .3.  Trochi.  Fam.  14.  Cochlea.  Fam. 
1^.   Buccina.  Fam.   j6.  Murex. 

II.  Bivalves  compofed  of  3  orders. 

Order  I.  With  unequal  valves,  and  fhut  clofe, 
Fam  I  Peftcn.  Fam.  2.  Spon<lyliis  Fam.  3.  Oftre- 
um.    Fam.  4.  Axiomia.     Ord.  II.  With  equal  valves. 


and  fhutclofe,is  divided  into  three feiTtions.  Secl.  I  .Mult- 
articulate.  Fam.  5.  Peftinoides.  Fam.  6.  Peftunculi. 
Fam.  7.  Area.  Sfct.  2.  Articulate.  Fam.  8.  Peftun- 
culus.  Fam.  9.  TcUina.  Fam.  jo.  Placenta.  Seft.  3. 
Inarticulate.  Fam.  11.  Margaritifera.  Fam.  12.  Muf- 
ciilus.  Or  J.  III.  With  valves  that  never  fhut  clofe. 
Fam.  13.  Chama,  Gapers. 

III.   MuLTivALVEs  contains  one  order.     Fam.  14; 
Pholas.     Fam.   15.  Auatiferae.     Fam.  16.  Balani. 
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CHAP  II.    OF  THE  ANIMALS  WHICH  INHABIT  SHELLS. 


1^''^'j.<'  BEFORF  we  proceed  to  the  clafTification  of  fhells, 

oftefl.ice.  we  iliall  nere  give  a  Ihort  dclcnption  01  the  annuals 
iMisaniaiils.  which  inhabit  thL-m.  Of  thefe,  however, a  minute  and 
accurate  anatomical  defcription  is  not  to  be  expefted  ; 
for  little  more  is  known  of  the  ftrufture  of  thefe  ani- 
mals than  what  has  been  given  by  naturalifts  concern- 
ing their  external  charafters. 

Some  of  the  animals,  which  inhabit  fhells,  are  alfo 
found  in  the  moUufca  ftate  ;  that  is  without  any  tefta- 
ceous  covering.  Such,  for  inllance,  is  the  Umax,  or 
fnail. 

The  animals  which  have  been  found  inhabiting 
(hells  are  the  following  ;  viz.  Doris,  Triton,  Afcidia, 
Tethys,  Limax,  Spio,  Amphitrite,  Terebella,  Ne- 
reis. 

Doris. — The  body  is  creeping,  oblong,  and  flat  be- 
neath ;  the  mouth  is  placed  below,  on  the  forepart  ; 
Tent  behind  on  the  back,  and  furrounded  by  a  fringe. 
F-eelers  two  or  four  fituated.  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
body  in  front,  and  retraftile  within  their  proper  re- 
ceptacles. 
/  The  animal  which  inhabits  the   chiton   belongs  to 

this  genus. 

Triton. — Tl'.e  body  is  oblong,  and  the  mouth  is  fur- 
niflied  v\-ith  an  involute  fpiral  probofcis  :  lentacula  or 
arms  1  2,  fix.  on  each  fide,  divided  nearly  to  the  bafe. 
The  hind  ones  cheliforous. 

The  triton  inhabits  different  fpecies  of  lepas. .    ■ 

Afddia.  The  body  is  fixed,  roundifh,  and  apparent- 
ly iffuing  from  a  flieath ;  apertures  two,  generally 
placed  near  the  upper  end,  one  beneath  the  other.  The 
animals  are  found  in  the  fea,  and  adhere  by  their  bafe 
to  rocks,  fhells,  and  other  fubmarine  fubflances:  they 
are  more  or  lefs  gelatinous.  The  only  powers  of 
motion  which  they  potfefs  feem  to  be  that  of  contraft- 
ing  and  dilating  thenifelves  alternately  ;  by  which 
means  they  are  enabled  to  throw  out  the  water  which 
they  take  in  with  confiderable  force. 

This  animal  inhabits  the  pholas,  folen,  fome  fpecies  of 
the  mva,  mnftra,  and  other  bivalves. 

Tethys. — The  body  is  detached,  rather  oblong, 
flcfliy,  without  peduncles :  the  mouth  is  furnifhed 
with  a  terminal  cylindrical  probofcis,  under  an  ex- 
panded membrane  or  lip  :  apertures  two,  on  the  left 
fide  of  the  neck. 

The  tethys  inhabits  a  great  proportion  of  bivalve 


fhells,  as  many  fpecies  of  teUina,  cardium,  maftra,  ve*- 
nus,  oftrea,  and  others. 

Limax. — Tiie  body  is  oblong,  creeping,  with  a  flefliy 
kind  of  fhield  above,  and  a  longitudinal  flat  difc  be- 
neath :  aperture  placed  on  the  right  fide  within  the 
fhield:  feelers  4,  fituated' above  the  mouth,  with  an 
eye  at  the  tip  of  each  of  the  larger  ones. 

The  animals   belonging  to  this  genus  inhabit   the 
turbinated  univalve  fhells  ;  but  it  appears  that  all  the  ■ 
animals  whidi  inhabit  thefe   fhells  do  not  exaftly  cor- 
refpond  with  the  above  generic  charatters. 

Spio. — The  body  projecting  from  a  tube,  jointed 
and  furnifhed  with  dorfal  fibres ;  peduncles  or  feet  rough 
with  briflles,  and  placed  towards  [he  back  ;  feelers  a  ; 
long,  fimple  ;  eyes  2  ;  long. 

This  animal  inhabits  fome  fpecies  of  fabella. 

j^mphitrite.. — Body  projefting  from  a  tube,  and  annu- 
late ;  peduncles  or   feet  fmall,   numerous,    with  lateral ' 
fafciculi,  and  branchice  ;  feelers    2,  approximate,  fea- 
thered ;  no' eyes. 

The  amphitrite  inhabits  fome  fpecies  of  fabella  and 
ferpula. 

Terebella. — Body  oblong,  CTTeping,  naked,  furnifh- 
ed   with    lateral    fafciculi,    or    tufts,    and    branchi«  ; 
mouth  placed  before,  furnifhed  with  hps,  without  teeth, 
and  protruding  a  clavated  probofcis;  feelers  numerous,  . 
ciliated,  capillary,  and  plac-ed  round  the  mouth. 

This  animal  is  an  inhabitant  of  many  fpecies  of  den- 
talium,  ferpula  and  fabella. 

Nereis. — Body  long,  creeping,   v  ith  numerous  late- 
ral peduncles  or  feet  on  each  fide  ;  feeler.^  fimple,  rare- 
ly none  j   eyes    2   or   4,   rarely   none.     According  to 
fome  naturaliils,  the   nereis  inhabits   fome   fpecies  of ' 
fabella. 

Sepia. — Body  fiefhy,  receiving  the  breail  in  a  fheath, 
with  a  tubular  aperture  at  its  bafe  ;  arms  8,  befet 
with  numerous  warts  or  fuckers,  and  in  motl  fpecies  2 
pedunculated  tentacula;  liead  fliort;  eyes  large;  mouth 
refcmbling  a  parrot's  beak. 

The  animal  which  inhabits  the  argonauta  is  confi*  • 
dered  by  naturaliils  as  belonging  to  this  genus. 

Clio. — Body  oblong,  natant,  generally  (heathed  and 
furnilhed  with  two  dilated  membranaceous  arms  or 
wing-hke  proceffes;  tentacula  3,  befides  2  in  the  mouth. 

According  to  fome  naturahfts,  it  is  an  animal  be- 
longing to  tlus  genus,  which  inhabits  the  argonauta. 
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AS  it  will  tend  to  facilitate  o«r  progrefs  in  the  ftii- 
dy  of  Conckohgy,  clearly  to  underfland  the  terms  which 
are  employed  in  defcrlbing  fhells,  and  the  names  by 
which  the  different  parts  have  been  diftin^iiifljcd  by 
naturalifts  ;  we  (hall  here  give  a  few  definitions  of  the 
principal  terms.  And  that  thefe  dcfiiiitions  may  be 
eafily  coniulted,  we  (hall  obferve  the  fame  order  a3  in 
the  claflification  which  is  to  be  adopted.  They  may 
te  conveniently  arranged,  therefore,  into  the  three  di- 
vifions  of  multivalves,  bivalves,  and  univalves. 

1.  Explanation  of  the  Terms  of  Mtilt'ivalve  Shells 

MoLTivALVE  fhells  are  compofed  of  more  than  two 

piece;. 

jiriiculnteil  (ieiive  articulatae),  when  the  different  pieces 
of  v.liich  the  (hell  is  compofed  are  fo  ftrongly  united 
that  they  feem  to  form  one  (hell. 

Mqulvalvejhells  (tcfta;  aequivalvcs),  when  the  valves 
of  the  two  fides  have  the  fame  form,  fize,  and  poll- 
tion, 

A  (hell  is  faid  to  adhere  (tefta  adherens,")  when  it  is 
attached  to  fohd  bodies  by  forne  of  the  pieces  of 
which  it  is  compofed  :  It  is  faid  to  be  loofe  (tefta 
libera),  when  it  is  not  attached  by  any  point. 

Pedunculated  (tefta  pcdunculata),  when  all  the  pieces 
of  which  it  is  compofed,  are  fiipported  by  a  tendi- 
nous peduncle  which  is  fixed  to  (olid  bodies. 

Tubular  (tefta  tubulofa,)  when  the  greateft  part  of  the 
fliell  is  formed  of  a  cylindrical  tube. 

Safe  of  thejhell  (bafis  tefta;),  that  part  on  which  it 
is  fupported. 

JLigament  i  ligamcntum),  is  a  membranous  or  tendi- 
nous fubftance  which  connefts  the  valves  together, 
and  fometinies  lines  the  cavity  of  the  fhells.  Of 
this  there  are  feveral  varieties. 

— —  fealy  (ligamentum  fquamatum),  when  the 
furface  is  covered  with  fmall  granular  fcales. 

prickly    (ligamentum    aculeatum),    when    the 
furface  is  furnifhed  with  fmall  rough  points. 

fmooth  (ligamentum  laeve),  when  the  furface 


has  neither  points,  fcales,  nor  tubercles. 

■punflated  (ligamentum  punftatum),  when  the 


furface  is  marked  with  fmall  cavities. 

Lid  (operculum),  is  the  name  given  to  four  fmall  tri- 
angular valves  articulated  in  the  form  of  a  crofs, 
which  ihut  up  the  fuperior  orifice  of  fome  fptcies  of 
multivalve  ftiells. 

Peduncle  (pedunculus)  is  tlie  tedinous  fubftance  which 
fupports  fome  of  the  multivalve  Ihells.  It  is  ile>4i- 
ble  while  the  animal  is  alive,  and  is  fmooth  or 
fcaly 

Rays  (radii) ;  thefe  are  imprclTions  on  the  external  fur- 
face of  fome  fhells  j  they  are  of  a  conical  form, 
having  the  vertex  tnrnod  towards  thr  bafe  of  the 
fhcll.  They  are  only  diftiniflly  fccn  in  adult 
fhtlls. 

filiform  (radii  filiformee)   are  long  and  narrow. 

■         —  fmooth  (radii  levs.) 

"■'  ftriated  (radii  traiitverfim  ftriati.) 


p'ah'es  (valvule)  arc  the  different  pieces  of  which  mul- 
tivalve fhells  are  compofed. 

2.  Explanation  of  the  Terms  applied  to  Bividve  Shells. 

A   BIVALVE  (hell  is   faid  to   adhere    (trfta  adherens),  g;^^' 
when  it  is  fixed  by  any  part  of  one  of  its  valves  to 
a  folid  body. 

It  is  faid  to  have  ears  (tefta   aurita),  when  it  forms 

at  its  bafc,  one  or  two  compreffcd  angles. 
Gaping  (tefta  hian*),   when   the   valves  do  not  fhut. 
clofe. 

Bearded  (tefta  baibata),  covered   externally  with  aa. 

epidermis  compofed  of  ftrong  hair  or  briftles. 
Comprejfed  (tefta  comprefla),  when  the  valves  are  flat, 
forming  a  fmall  cavity. 

Hcart-fhaped  (tefta  cordata),  having  the  form  of  3 
heart ;   (fubcordata)  approaching  to  that  form. 

Toothkfs  (edentula),  without  teeth  at  the  hinge. 

Equilateral  (tefta  squilatera),  when  the  anterior  and 
pofterior  part  of  the  ftiell  is  equal  in  form  and 
figure. 

Eqtiivalve  (equivalvis),  when  the  two  valves  are  fi- 
milar  in  form  and  convexity. 

Irregular  (tefta  irregularis),  when  the  form  varies  ia 
the  individuals  of  the  fpecies. 

Lenticular  (lenticularis),  when  the  valves  are  round, 
and  little  elevated  in  the  middle,  and  diminifli  gra- 
dually in  thicknefs  towards  the  edges. 

Linear  (tefta  linearis),  when  the  length  confideiably 
exceeds  the  breadth,  but  without  a  cylindrical 
form. 

Tongue-Jhaped  (linguaeformis),  flat  and  oblong,  hav- 
ing the  two  extremities  round  and  obtufe. 

Boat-Jliaped  (navicularis),  refembling  the  figure  of  a 
boat. 

PeBinated  (pefrinata),  when  the  valves  being  furnifh- 
ed with  longitudinal  ribs,  have  on  their  anterior  fur- 
face ribs  nearly  tranfverfe  v%-hich  form  by  their  uni- 
on with  the  firft  acute  angles. 

Radiated  (radiata),  when  it  is  marked  on  the  external 
furface  with  rays,  ribs,  or  elevated  ftrlsc,  which  pro- 
ceed  from  the  extremity  of  the  fummits,  and  termi- 
nate  in  the  circumference  of  the  valves. 

Beaked  (^roftrata),  when  one  of  its  furfaces,  either  an- 
terior or  pofterior,  being  coutraftcd  and  elongated, 
terminates  in  form  of  a  beak. 

Bafe  (It lis).  The  fituation  in  which  Linnaeus  has  de- 
fcribed  and  confidered  bivalve  fliells,  cuufifts  in 
placing  the  beaks  of  the  fhcll  turned  downward?, 
in  fnch  a  way  that  the  hgamciis  of  the  valves  may 
be  feen,  fo  that  the  bafe  of  the  (hell  is  the  region  of 
its  beaks. 

Margin  of  the  (hell  (margo  teftoe)  fignifies  the  whole 
circumference  of  the  Ihdl,  parallel  to  the  edge  of 
the  valves.  It  is  divided  into  anterior,  pofterior,  and 
fuperior. 

—— —  anterior    (margo  anterior),  when  the  fliell  is 

placed   on  the  beak  of  the  valves,  commences  at 

the  fide  of  the   ligament,   on  the   fore-part  of  the 

X>  2  3  beaks, 
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Terms  em-      niits,  an  J  extends  to  one  third  of  the  whole  circum- 
,  •jrioyed  in        fererxe  of  the  valves, 

o"',i"'^  Margin  pofterior  (margo  pofterior),  extendt  to  one- 
third  of  the  civcumference  from  the  beaks  of  the 
valves  behind. 

-^—  fuperior  (margo  fuperior),  includes  the  upper 
part  of  the  circumference  of  the  valves  comprehend- 
ed between  the  fuperior  extremity  of  the  anterior 
margin,  and  tlie  fuperior  extremity  of  the  poilerior 
marrjin.  Hence  the  whole  circumference  of  the 
fhcll  is  divided  into  3  equal  parts. 

Margins  of  the  valves  (margines  valvularum),  fignify 
the  whole  interior  circumference  of  the  valves,  in- 
cluding about  the  breadth  of  a  line  of  the  outer 
edge.      They  are  divided  into 

furrowed   (margines  canaliculati),  having  on 

fonie  part  of  the  anterior  circumference,  a  fmall  gut- 
ter parallel  to  it. 

— notched  (margines  crenulati),  furnilhed  inte- 
riorly with  rounded  notches. 

toothed  (margines  dentati),    provided  with 


pointed  teeth. 

folded  (margines  plicati),  furnilhed  with  folds 


which  reciprocally  correfpond  with  thofe  of  theop- 
pofite  valve. 

fimple   (margines  fimplices)    having  neither 


folds,  teeth,  nor  notches. 

ftriated  (margines  ftinati),  having  longitudinal 


'ilrise. 


Hinge.  The  hinge  of  a  iTiell  is  the  moil  folid  and  thick- 
eft  part  of  the  circumference  of  the  valves,  confti- 
tuting  their  bafe.  It  is  almoft  always  furnilhed  with 
teeth  of  different  proportions,  which  ferve  to  fix  the 
-falves  together.  The  hinge  is 
III  ■■  compreffed  (cardo  depreffus):,  formed  of  one 
compreded  tooth. 

lateral   (cardo  lateralis),   when  it  is  placed  at 


one  of  the  fides  of  the  fhell. 
___ —  oblong  (cardo   oblongus),   when   it  occupies 
the  whole  bafe  of  the  fhcll. 

refle6led  (cardo  reflexus),   when  its  edges  are 


folded  back  externally  towards  the  convexity  of  the 
valves. 

terminal    (cardo  terminalis),   fituated   at  the 


inferior  extremity  of  the  (liell. 

truncated   (cardo   truncatus),   when  the  bafe 


of  the  (hell  terminates  tranfverfely  and  fuddenly,  and 
the  teeth  of  the  hinge  are  fixed  in  this  part. 

Teel/i  (dentep),  are  folid  protuberances,  commonly 
pointed,  with  which  the  hinge  of  lliells  is  ufually 
furniflicd,  ai;d  which  are  defined  to  fix  the  two 
valves  together.  They  are  divided  into 
,  ■  .  —  alternate  (dentes  alternali),  when  they  are 
placed  in  a  line  parallel  to  the  edges  of  the  hinge  ; 
ard  when  the  teeth  of  one  valve  are  received  into 
the  interftices  of  the  teeth  of  the  other  valve. 

articulated  (dens  infertus),  when  it  is  receiv- 
ed in  a  eorrefponding  cavity  at  the  oppofiie 
valve. 

, forked   (dens  duplicatis  feu  hifidus),  having 

the  point  divided  into  two 

cardinal  (dens  primarius  feu  cardinalis),  is  the 


tootti  which  is  placed  immediately  op p^fite. 

compreffed   (dens  depreffusj,   wfiich  is  very 
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Teeth  ercdl    (dens  ereftus),   when  the  valve  is  laid  on  Tern\s  em. 

the  convex  fide,  the  tooth  rifes  perpendicularly.         ployed  in 
longitudinal  (dens  longitudinalis),  when  it  ex-  "'|^'''>"'e 

tends  like  a  rib  on  the  bafe  of  the  valves.  ^ 

The  di/i  ^difcus),   fignifies  the  convex   centre   of  the 

valves,  which  is  ufually  fituated  between  the  belly 

of  the  fhell  and  its  li.Tib. 
ZnniJ(^limbus\  is  the  circumference  of  the  valves  from 

the  difk  to  their  edges. 
Belly  of  the  Ihell  (teftje  umbo),    is  the   moll   inflated 

part  of  the  valves. 
It  is  vaulted  (umbo  fornicatus)  when  in  ttje  interior  of 

the   valves  it  exhibits   a  cavity  feparated   from    the 

hinge  by  a  vertical  membrane. 
Nates    are    two  protuberances   of   a     conical    figure,^ 

fomowhat  ipiral,  which  accompany  the  external  bafe 

of  moft  bivalve  (hells.     They  are 
flattened  ("nates  depreflie),  when  the  furface 

is  fenfibly  compreffed. 
approximate  (nates  approximatse_),  meeting  to- 
gether when  the  (hell  is  (hut. 
horned  ("nates  corniformes),  when  the  angles 

being  confiderable,  and  their  dire£lion  waved  or  Ipi- 
ral, they  refemble  a  horn. 
bent  (^nates  incurvats),  when  the  curvature  of 

the  one  is  direfted  towards  that  of  the  other. 
feparated   (nates   diftantes),   when   they  are 

feperated  from  each  other,   at  leaft  the  dillance  of 

a  Lne. 
diflant  (nates  remotifBmsE_),  when  the  interval" 


is  very  great.. 

reflefted  (nates  recurvae ),.  when  the  curva- 
ture is  direfted  towards  the  poilerior  furface  of  the 
(hell. 

wrinkled  ("nates  rugofsej,  when  the  furface  is 


marked  with  unequal  lines. 

fpiral  (nates  fpirales),  when  the  cwvature  ex- 


hibits more  than  one  circumvolution. 

Vulva,  is  fituated  at  the  lower  part  of  the  anterior  mar- 
gin of  the  valves.     It  is  divided  into 

.         —  hollowed   (excifa,.  feu  canaliculata),  when  it 
is  marked  with  a  groove  during  its  whole  length, 

diftinit  (diftindta  ,   marked   by  a  perceptible 


difference  of  colour. 
lettered  (fcripta  feu  literata),   when    the  fur- 
face is  marked  with  lines   refemblmg   written  cha- 
raifters. 

inftefted  ("inftexa),  when  the  edge  of  the  lips- 


is  bent  tow  ards  the  inner  furface  of  the  valves. 

jlmis,  is  an  imprefiion  ufually  hollow,  placed  at 
the  lower  part  of  the  pofterior  furface.  It  is  divid- 
ed into 

bordered   (marginatus),    when  it  is  circum— 


fcribid  by  a  diftinft  elevation, 
heart-fliaped  (cordatusj, 


exhibiting  the  form 

of  a  heart. 
toothed  (^dentatus^,  furnilhed   with  teeth  or 


notches. 

lanceolated  (lanceolatusj),  when  the  length  is 


greater  thaa  the  breadth,   and  the  extremities  are 
pointed. 

.  open  (patulus  feu  hians),   forming  by  the  fe- 


muchi  ftaltened>. 


pararion  of  its  edges,  a  confiderable  opening,  which 
penetrates  into  the  interior  of  the  (hell. 

oval  ^ovatus),  of  an  elliptical  figure. 

Valr'-fSt 
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ployed  i 
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left,  equal  and  unequal,  equilateral  and  inequilateral, 
luperior  and  inferior. 

•  right  valve  (dextra),  is  dlftinguifhed  from  the 
left,  by  placing  the  fhell  on  its  bafe,  having  the  car- 
dinal  ligament  before,  and  the  anus  behind..  In  this 
pofition  the  right  valve  of  the  HkH  cofrelponds  to 
the  left  of  the  obferver,  and  the  left  valve  (finiilra) 
to  the  right  of  the  obferver. 

■  equal  (equales),   when  the  right    valve  corre- 


fpotids  with  tlie  left  in  form,,  fize,  and  other  external 
charaftera. 
fuperior   (valvuFa   fuperior).     In  an  irresfular 


(lieil,  fucli  as  the  oyller,  one  of  the  valves  is  attach- 
ed to  folid  bodies  j  the  other  in  tliis  cafe  is  fuperior. 
This  valve  is  ibmetimes  called  by  Linnxus,  the  lid 
(operculum)  :  in  fome  fpecies  it  is  flat  and  fniall, 
and  in  others  more  convex  than  the  inferior  valve, 
keel-fliaped    (valvule    carinata;),    when    one 


part  of  their  convexity  prefents  a  fliarp  edge. 
chambered  (concamerat;e),   when  they  exhi- 


bit in  theit  cavity  teitaceous  plates,  detached  and 

raifed. 
fpinous  (fpinofae),  when  the  whole  furface  is 

furni(hed  with  fpines. 
banded  (fafciata;),  exhibiting  large  coloured 

tranfvefe  ftripes  or  bands. 

lamellated  (lamellofa;),   when  the  furface  is 


furnifhed  with  plates  more  or  lei's  feparated. 

radiated    (radiatEe),    exhibiting   divergent   or 


coloured  rays. 

fmuated  (lacunofa?),  when  one  of  the  valves 


has  a  fenfible  depreflion  at  the  middle  of  iw  mar- 
gin, and  a  correfponding  elevation  of  the  oppofite 
valve. 

ftriated  (ilriatae)  when  the  furface  is  marked 


with  ftriae. 
tranfverfe,  when  the  ftrias  are  parallel  to  the 

margin  of  the  valves. 
• longitudinal,  when  they  run.  from  the  bafe  to 

the  circumference. 
Mufcular  wiprejfions  (imprelliones),  are  marks  on  the 

interior  furface  of  the  valves,  v^here  the  mufcies  of 

the  animal  are  attached. 

■  folitary(folitari3E),  when  the  inner  furface  of 
each  valve  has  only  one. 

——^  double  (duplicatjc),  two  on  tlie  inner  furface 
of  each  valve. 

triple  or    temate   (ternatx),   thiee  in  each 

valve. 

Ligament  (ligamentum),  is  a  horny  fubRance,  of  little 
flexibihty,  which  unites  the  two  valves  near  their 
bafe,  and  which  in  almoil  all  bivalve  /Viells  is  placed 
at  the  lower  part  of  their  anterior  furface.  It  is  di- 
vided into. 

• ^-''P'ng  (hiatis)',  when  its  upjier  extremity  is 

divided  into  two, 

■  double  (duplex),  when  under  the  external  li- 
gainent  there  appears  a  fecond,  in  a  particular  hol- 
low of  the  hinge,  which  docs  not  appear  externally. 

. intern;il  (internal),   when  it   unites  the  valves 

without  appean:;;^  externally. 

profound  (retradlum  ieu  intraftum),  when  it 


is  fo  d-ep  in  the  future  as  fcarcely  to  be  feeo  when 
the  valves  are  (hut. . 
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truncated  (truncatum),  when  fhorter  than  its  Terms  em» 


ployed  in 

are  thofe   imprcffions   or  intcrRices  ^^["''''"ff" 
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future. 
Furrows  (fulci) 

between   the   ribs   or   rays   oh   the    furlace   of  the 

Valves. 

fquare  (quadrati)y  when  the  bottom  is  flat. 

lamellated   (lamcllofi),    wlicn   the  bottom   i* 

marked  with  fmall  tranfverfe  fcales. 

■  punftated  (excavato  puniiati),  when  the  whole 


furface  is  marked  with  fraall  cavities  or  dots. 


5.  Explanation  of  Terms  applied  to  Univalve  Shells. 
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The  i(T/i',    (bafis)   is   the   moft   elevated   part  of 'theuaJvalrejB. 

fhell,  oppofite  to  the  fpire.    It  is  divided  into 
notched  (emarginata),  Avhen  it  is  accoinpanied 

with  a  deep  notch. 

•  tubular(tubulofa  feu  cordata)',  wlien  it  is  form- 


ed by  a  tube. 

■  fimple  or  entire  (fimplex  aut  Integra),  withont- 


notch  or  tube. 
Summit  (vertex)  fignifies  the  top  of  fome  patelhr,  and 

from  its  poiition  is  central  marginal,    or   fubmar- 

ginal. 
Thejhf/l  (tefta)  is  divided   with  regard   *o   its  pofi- 
tion into  fuperior  and  inferior. 
The  anterior  part{pa.rs  antica),  is  that  which  forms  the 

fpire  of  the  fhell  ;  and  it  is  alfo  tlie  fuperior  part. 

The  foiTTi  of  (hells  is 
.  bordered  (  marginata),  when  the  two  fides  of 

the  opening  are  broader  and  thicker  then  the  reft  o£- 

the  diameter. 

chambered   (polythalamia),  when  it  is  inter- 


nally  divided  by  different  partitions  parallel  to  the 
opening. 

convouited  (convoluta),  when  the  fpires  turn 

round  a  lengthened  cone,  nearly  vertical    to  each 
other. 

rooted  (radicata),  when  it  is  attached  to  a  fo- 


lid body  by  a  ligament  proceeding  from  its  bafe. 

interrupted  (interruj)la),  when  the  fucceflive 


additions   to    the    (hell  are    marked    with   diflinft 
rings. 


■  umbilicated  (umbilicata),  when  the  axis  round 
which  the  fphere  turii'i,  being  empty,  forms  a  cavi- 
ty at  the  bafe  of  the  fhell,  wiiofe  diameter  is  at  leaft 
a  iixth  part  of  that  of  the  (liell. 

imperforated  (imjx'rforata  feu  exumbilicata), 


when  its  inferior  axis  has   neither  hole  nor   umbili- 
cus. 

oval  or  elliptic  (ovales),  the  longitudinal  dia- 
meter exceeding  the  tranfverfe,.  and  the  two  extre- 
mities equal  and  a  little  contracted. 

■  egg-fhapped  ( ovata),  the  longitudinal  diameter 


exceeding  the  tranfverfe,  and  the  extremities  termi- 
nated by  the  fegnient  of  a  circle. 

beaked  (loilrata),  when  the  two  extremities. 


fomctimes  tubular,   form  a  projectron  in  form  of  a- 
beak. 

imbricated  (imbricata),  when  the  furface  is  co- 
vered with  parallel  fcales,  fo  an-anged  as  to  cover 
each  other. 

.  turbinated  (turbinata),  when  the  belly  of  the 


(hell  is  large  in  proportion  to  the  fpircs,  whicli  feeiti 
to  proceed  from  its  center. 

Opening 
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I'ermi  em- Opemn^  ov  mouth  (apertura),  is  that  part  of  the  ca-     


ployed  in 
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vity  of  the  (hell  which  is  vilibl 
aiiffdlar  (angulata),  when 


It  IS 

its   circumference 


has  feveral  ansvlei. 

gaping  rdehifccns),  when  one  of  the  extremi- 
ties is  wider  than  the  other. 

■  bimarejinated  (bimarginata),  wheii   the   right 

lip  forms  a  do\ib!e  mar;};in 

compi-efll'd  (coarftata'*,  when  it  is  diflinclly 

flattened. 

femicircular  (femiorbiculua),  when  it  forms 

half  a  circle. 

linear  (linearis),  when  it 


is  narrow,  and  the 
length  confiderably  exceeds  the  breadth. 

longitudinal  (longitudinalis, )  when  the  length 


is  greater  than  the  breadth,  and  the  greateft  dimen- 
lion  is  parallel  to  the  ?.xis  of  the  fhell 
—  orbicular    (orbicularis),    forming    an    entire 


rcle. 


■  —  ftriated  (Ilriata),  when  the  cavity  is  marked 
with  ftrise,  parallel  to  the  direftion  of  the  convolu- 
tions. 

tranfverfe  ( tranfverfa),  when  the  breadth  is 
greater  than  the  length. 

Pillar  (columella),  is  that  part  of  the  fliell  fituated 
within  the  opening,  near  its  axis,  round  which  the 
fpires  turn.  It  is  brought  into  view  by  dividing  the 
(liell  its  whole  length.     It  is 

-■'  —  flattened  (plana),  when  the  furface  is  flat  and 
fmooth. 

— — —  caudated  (caudata),  when  it  is  lengthened  be- 
yond  the  bafe  of  the  (hell 

— —  folded  (plicata),  marked  with  tranfverfe  and 
diftina  folds. 

-^— —  fpiral  (^fpiralis),  proceeding  fromthebafe,  and 
forming  a  fmall  twitted  elongation. 

truncated  (truncata),  cut  tranfverfely  at  the 


bafe. 


Convolutions  (anfraftus),  are  the  turnings  of  the  fpire 
round  the  pillar,  from  the  opening  to  the  bafe  of 
the  fliell.     They  are 

— — —  bifid  (bifidi),  when  each  is  divided  into  two 
equal  parts  by  a  furrow  or  fpiral  line. 

grooved  (canaliculati^,  when  the  faperiorcdge 


is  marked  with  a  groove. 
keel-fliaped  (carinati),  when  the  outer  turn  of 

the   (hell   is    marked    with  an  angle  more  or  lefs 

acute. 
crowned  (coronati),  when  the  upper  furface  is 

bordered  at  a  little  dillauce  from  the  futures,  with  a 

fingle  row  of  tubercles  or  fpinous  fcalcs. 
dextral  (dextri),  turning  from  the  left  to  the 

right. 
finiftral  (finifl:ri),   turning   from  the  right  to 

the  left. 

lettered  (fcripti'),  marked  with  charafters. 

■  fpiaous  (fpinofi),  having  fliorl   fpiiics  on  the 


furface. 


cles. 


•entire  (fimphces),  without  furrows  or  tuber- 


•  banded  (fafciati\  when  the  furf<ice  is  marked 

with  broad  coloured  llripes. 
lamellated    (!amellati\    the    furface    marked 

with  longitudinal  or  tranfverfe  excrefcences,  and  la« 

.minated  like  membranes. 


LOGY.  Cliap.  IIT. 

—  lineated  (lineati),  marked  with  coloured  lines.  Terms  em- 
radiated  (fpinofo-radiati),  havuig  the  tircum-  pl'^^d  '" 


fer.'nce  bordered  with  ftraight  fpincs,  feparating  and  "^^i^f'n'"^ 
divergent.  "  *■ 

feparated  (di'?jun6li),  having   an   interval  be- 
tween eich  convolution. 

■  furrowed  (fulcati),  having  the  furface  marked 
with  furrows,  wtiieh  are  always  broader  than  ftriEe. 

decuffateJ  'decu/Fati},  when   the  ftriae  crofs 


each  other  at  right  angles, 

Sjiire  (^fpira^l,  fignities  all  the  convolutions  taken  to- 
gether.    It  is 

— —  pointed  (acuta),  when  the  convolutions  join- 
ed together  form  an  acute  angle. 

flattened  (depre'fa),  forming  a  flat  furface. 

convex  (conve^a),  when  it  is  rounded,  and 


the  point  of  the  bafe  has  little  elevation. 
coavex  (convexo  acuta),  rounded  at  the  outer 

edge,  but  elevated  into  an  acute  angle. 
'  convex  and  elevated  (convcxo-exferta),  round- 


ed at  the  outer  edge,  and  elevated  without  forming 
an  acute  angle. 
convex  and  pointed  (convexo-mucronata),  ob- 


tufe  and  almoft  rounded  at  the  outer  edge,  and  ter- 
minated at  the  centre  with  a  pointed  elevation. 

crowned  (coronata),  when  the  outer  edges  of 


each  convolution  are  accompanied   with   a   row   of 
fpines  or  tubercles. 

capitate  (capitata),  the  convolutions  united. 


forming  a  fwelling  reiembling  a  head. 
obtufe  (obtufa,)the  convolutions  united,  form- 


ing an  obtufe  angle. 
— —  piano  concave  (plano-concava"),  the  convolu- 
tions forming"  no  rievation,  but  arc  flightly  grooved, 
pyramidal  (pyramidata),  of  a  conical  form. 


Sutures  (futur.ie),  fignify  the  place  of  junftion  of  the 
different  convolutions,  forming  a  fpiral  line.  They 
are 

— — —  grooved  (canaliculate),  when  they  are  fo  deep 
as  to  form  a  fmall  canal. 

notched  (crenulata^),  when  the  points  of  con- 
tuft  are  marked  with  notches. 

— — double  I  duplicate),  accompanied  with  two 

llria?,  which  run  parallel. 

— — —  effaced  (obibletas),  when  the  place  of  junftion 
is  not  ptrceptible. 

Siphon  (^fipho),  is  a  fmall  canal  fituated  in  the  inter- 
nal p.u't  of  the  (hell  of  the  nautih,  which  penetrates 
into  the  divifions  of  which  it  is  compofed.      It  is 

■  —  central  (centralis),  when  it  is  fituated  in  the 
middle  of  the  divifions. 

lateral  i  lateralis),  fituated  at  one  fide. 


oblique  (i.bliquus),  cutting  the  axis  of  the  di- 
vifions obliquely. 

Veins  (varices),  are  elevations  or  rib?,  running  in  the 
direftion  of  the  length  of  tlie  fhell,  formed  by  the 
iuiiftion  of  the  different  additii^i^s  which  the  fliell 
has  received.  They  cut  the  convolutions  of  the 
fpire  tranfveifely.      They  are 

___ —  continued  (continuaioe ),  proceediag  from  the 
bafe  of  the  fpire  to  the  convolution  at  the  opening, 
without  iiuerruption 

I     .     —  fpinous(  fpiiiofx"),  furnlflied  witii  ftrong  fpines. 

.  —  interrupted!  decnff  t£e),notcorrefpondiiigwith 
the  different  convolutions. 
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CONCHOLOGY. 


CHAP.  IV.  CLASSIFICATION  OF  SHELLS. 


m 

Cbssiiica* 
tioD  of 
Shelll. 


JO  SHELLS  are  divided  by  Linnxus  into  multivalve, 

Cbs4ifica-  bivalve,  and  univalve.      Li  the  following  claffitication 
•W"-  the  fame  arrangement  will  be  adopted  ;  and  we  fliall 

firft  exhibit  in  one  view  the  characters  of  each  genus, 
in  the  original  language  of  Linnxus,  with  a  traiiOation 
oppofite,  for  the  fake  of  the  Englifh  reader  ;  fo  that 
the  genus  of  any  flicU  may  be   cafily  determined.     In 


defcribing  the  fpecies,  we  fliall  obferve  the  utmoft  bre- 
vity, giving  fuch  charaRers  only  as  are  neceflary  to  af- 
ford precife  marks  of  diftinclion.  In  arranging  the 
fpecies  under  each  genus,  the  Britifh  fpecies  will  be 
diftingnifhod  with  an  afterill<  ;  fo  that,  with  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  general  clafli'ication,  tliis  will  anfwer  the 
purpofe  of  a  Britilh  conchology. 


GENERIC   CHARACTERS, 


I.  MULTIVALVE  SHELLS. 
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Generic 
riiaracter 
of  muiti- 
v.Uvet. 


1.  Chiton.  Animal  doris.  Tcfta;  plurcs,  fecun- 
dum  longitudinera  fibi  appofitie  dorfo  incumbeHtes. 

2.  L'^FAS.  Animal  triton.  Tefta  bafi  affixa multi- 
valvis  :   valvis  ina-qualibus  ereCiis. 

3.  Pholas.  Animal  afcidia.  Tcfta  bivalvis  divari- 
cata,  cum  minoribuf  accefioriis  difibrmibus  ;  cardo  re- 
curvatus  cartilagine  connexus. . 


1.  C.  Animal  inhabiting  the  fhell  a  dori':.  Shell 
confifting  of  feveral  legmeiits  or  valves  difpofed  down 
the  back. 

2.  L.  Animal  a  tiTton.  Shell  affixed  at  the  bafe, 
and  confilling  of  many  unequol  ereft  valves. 

3.  P.  Animal  an  afcidia.  Shell  bivalve,  divaricate, 
differently  (haped  ;  acce.Tor)'  valv.-s  :  hinges  bent  back, 
united  by  a  cartilage  :  beneath  the  l.iiige  internally,  is 
an  incurved  tooth. 


II.  BIVALVE  SHELLS: 


.'*  4.  Mya.     Animal  afcidia.     Tefta  bivalvis  hians,  ut 

^' ■"**"*'•  plurimuni,  altera  extremitate  :  cardo  dente  (plerifqiie 
uno)  folido,  craflb,  patulo,  vacuo;  nee  inferto  tellie 
appofitie. 

5.  SoLEN.  Animal  afcidia.  Tefta  bivalvis  oblon- 
ga,  utroquc  latere  hians.  Cardo  dens  fuhulatus  refifX- 
us,  Iscpe  duplex,  non  infertus  tefta;  appofitte,  margo 
lateralis  magis  cbiuletus. 

6.  TiLLiNA.  Animal  tethys.  Tefta  bivalvis,  an- 
terius  hinc  ad  alterum  latus  flexa.  Cardinis  denies  ut 
plurimum  tres  :  laterales  plani  alterius  teftae. 


7.  Cardium.  Animal  tethys.  Tc-fta  bivalvis  fub- 
gequilatera,  aquivalvis  pleruniquc  convexa,  longitu- 
dinaliter  coftata,  ftriata  aut  fulc^ita,  margine  dentata. 
Cardo  dentibus  mediis  binis  alteriiatis  :  altero  ut  pluri- 
mum incurvo  ;  lateralibus  remotis  infertis. 

8.  Mactra.  Animal  tethys.  Tcfta  bivalvis,  in- 
a-quilatera,  aquivalvis.  .Cardo  dente  medio  complica- 
te cum  adjccta  foveola,  lateralibus  remotis  infertis. 

9.  DoNAX.  Animal  tithys.  Tefta  bivalvis,  mar- 
gine fiepe  crenulato  antico  obtnGlfimo.  Cardo  denti- 
bus duobus ;  marginalique  folitario  (rarius  duplice, 
triplice,  aut  iiulio;  fubremoto  fnb  ano. 

10  Venus.  Animal  tethys.  Tefta  bivalvis;  la- 
biis  margine  antico  incunibentibus.  Cardo  dentibus 
tribus,  omnibus  approximatis,  lateralibus  apice  divcr- 
gentibus,' 


4-.  M.  Animal  an  afoidia.  Shell  bivalve,  generally- 
gaping  at  one  end.  Hinge  with  bjoad,  thick,  ftrong 
teeth  (feldom  more  than  one),  and  not  inferted  into 
the  oppofite  valve. 

5.  S.  Animal   an   afcidia.      Shell   bivalve,  oblong, 
open  at  both  ends.      Hinge  with  a  fuhulate,  refleded  ■ 
tooth,  often  double,   and   not  inferted  in  the  oppofite 
valve,  the  lateral  margin  more  eftaced. 

6.  T.  Animal  a  tethys.  -  Sliell  bivalve,  generally 
fl jping  on  one  fide,  in  the  fore  part  of  one  valve  a 
convex,  of  the  othcra  concave  fold.  Hinge  ufually 
with  three  teeth  :  the  lateral  ones  in  one  ftiell  being 
fraooth. 

7.  C.  Animal  a  tethys.  Shell  bivalve,  nearly  equi- 
lateral,  sequivalve,  generally  convex,  longitudinally 
ribbed,  ftriated  or  grooved,  with  a  toothed  margin. 
Hinge  with  two  teeth  near  tiie  beak,  and  a  larger  re- 
mote lateral  one  on  each  fide,  each  locking  iuto  the 
oppofite. 

8.  M.  Animal  a  tethys.  Shell  bivalve,  of  unequal 
fides,  and  jequivalvo  MiddL-  tooth  of  the  hinge  com- 
plicated, with  a  fmall  hollow  on  each  fide,  lateral  ones 
remote  and  inferred  into  each  other. 

9.  D.  Animal  a  tethys.  Shell  bivalve,  generally 
with  a  notched  margin  ;  the  fi-ontal  margin  very  ob- 
tufe.  Hinge  with  two  teeth,  and  a  fiiigle  marginal 
one  placed  behind  (rarely  double,  triple,  or  none). 

10.  V.  Animal  a  tethys.  Shell  bivalve  ;  the  fron. 
tal  margin  flattened  with  incumbent  lips.  Hinge  with 
three  teeth,  all  approximate  }  the  lateral  ones  divergent 
a<  tlie  tip, 

It.  SroNOYivs. . 


Clissifica- 
tiou  of 
bliells. 


c   o 


II.  Spondylos. 
valvis  rigida.     Caido 


N    C    H 

Tefta  insequi- 
recurvis,  cum 


Animal  tetliys. 
dentibus  duobus 
foveola  intermedia. 

12.  Cham  A.  Animal  tethys.  Tefta  bivaWs  craf- 
fior,  cardo  callo  gibbo,  oblique  inferto  foffulae  obliqux-. 

!■:;.  Arc*.  Animal  tethys?  Tefta  bivalvis  a^qui- 
-valvis.  Cardo  dentibus  numerofis,  acutis  alternis  in- 
fertis. 

14.  OsTREA.  Animal  tethys.  Teila  bi-.-alvis  (plu- 
rimis  im-quival-is  fubaurita.  Cardo  edentulus,  fo(Tu- 
la  cava,  ovata,  fulcifque  [in  plurimis)  lateralibus  tranf- 
verfis. 

15.  Anomia.  Animal  corpiis  ligula  emarginta  ci- 
liata  :  ciliis  valvae  fuperiori  affixis  :  brachiis  duobus  li- 
rearibus  corpore  longioribus  conniventibus  porrectis, 
•valvce  alternis  utrir.que  ciliatis  :  ciliis  affixis  valvte  utri- 
que  :  tefta  inaequiralvis,  valva  altera  planiufcula,  al- 
tera bafi  magis  gibba  :  panim  altera  bafi  fape  perfoi-a- 
ta.  Cardo  cicatriciJa  lineari  prominente  introrfum 
dcnte  lateral! ;  valva;  vero  planioris  in  ipfo  margiue. 
^adii  duo  offei  pro  bafi  animalis. 


16.  MvTiLus.  Animal  afcidia-i  Tefta  bivalvis, 
•ludis,  fepiiis  affixa  bytTo,  ut  plurimum,  crafliori.  Car- 
.do  in  plurimis  edentulus,  diftinftus,  paucis  exceptis,  li- 
•nea  fubulata,  escavata  lor.gitudinali. 

17.  Pinna.  Animal  limax.  Tefta  fub-bivalvis  fra- 
gilis,  erefta  hians,  emittens  barbam  byffinam.  Cardo 
edentulus,  coalitis  in  uiiam  valvis. 


8lietl9. 
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11.  S.  Animal  a  tethys.      Shell  hard,  folid,  witli  CUssifica. 
unequal  valves.     Hinge  with  two  recurved  teeth,  fepa-     "°"  "f 
rated  by  a  froall  cavky. 

12.  C.  Animal  a  tethys.  Shell  bivalve  rather 
coane.  Hinge  with  a  caUous  protuberance,  obhquely 
inferted  in  an  oblique  hollow. 

13.  A.  Animal  a  tethys  ?  Shell  bivalve  equivalve. 
Hinge  with  numerous  fnarp  teeth,  alternately  inferted 
between  each  crther. 

1 4.  O.  Animal  a  tethys.  Shell  bivalve,  generally 
with  unequal  valves,  and  llightly  eared.  Hinge  with- 
out teeth,  but  furniihed  with  a.i  ovate  cavity,  and  in 
nioft  with  lateral,  tranfverfe  furrows. 

I  5.  A.  Animal  an  emarginate,  ciliated,  ftrap-ftiap- 
ed  body,  with  briftles  attached  to  the  upper  valve  ^ 
arms  two,  linear,  longer  than  the  body,  projediing 
and  approaching  together,  alternate  on  tlie  valve,  and 
ciliated  on  each  fide,  with  briftles  affixed  to  each  valve. 
Shell  inequivalve,  one  of  the  valves  flattifh,  the  other 
protuberant  at  the  bafe  :  one  of  the  valves  often  per- 
forated near  the  bafe.  Hinge  \nth  a  linear  prominent 
cicatrix,  and  a  lateral  tooth  placed  within  ;  but  on  the 
very  margin  of  the  flat  valve  there  are  two  bony  rays 
for  the  bafe  of  the  animal. 

16.  M.  Animal  an  afcidia  ?  Shell  bivalve,  rough, 
generally  affixed  by  a  byflus  or  beard  of  filky  filaments. 
Hinge  moftly  without  teeth,  and  in  moft  cafes  with  a 
fubulate,  hollovr,  longitudinal  line. 

17.  P.  Animal  a  hmax.  Shell  bivalve,  brittle, 
gaping  at  one  end,  and  having  a  byfTus  or  beard. 
Hinge  without  teeth,  the  valves  being  uoited  into 
one. 


in.  UNIVALVE  SHELLS, 


ts3  18.  Aegonavta.     Animal  fepia  aiit  clio.     Tefta 

JDoivalves.  univalvis,  fpiralis,  involuta,  incmbranacea,  unilocularis. 

19.  Nautilus.  Animal.'  Tefta  univalvis,  ifthmis 
perforatis  concamerata,  polythalamia. 

20.  CoNUS.  Animal  limas.  Tefta  univalvis  con- 
■voluta,  turbinata  ;  apertura  effufa,  longitundiualis,  line- 
aris, edentula,  bafi  integra  ;  columella  levis. 

21  CvpR«A.  Animal  hmax.  Tefta  univalvis,  in- 
voluta, fub-ovata,  obtufa,  Ixvis.  Apertura  utrinque  ef- 
fufa, linearis  utrinque  dentata  longitudinalis. 

22  Bulla.  Animal  limax.  Tefta  univalvis  con- 
voluta,  incrmis.  Apertura  fub-coarftata,  oblonga,  lon- 
gitudinalis, bafi  integerrima.  Columella  obliqua,  Ije- 
vis. 

23.  Voluta.  Animal  limax.  Tefta  unilocularis 
fpiralis.  Apertura  ecaudata,  fub-effufa.  Columella 
phcata  :  labio  umbilicove  (ut  plurimum)  nuUo. 

24.  BucciNUM.  Animal  limas.  Tefta  univalvis, 
fpiralis,  gibbofa.  Apertura  ovata  definens  in  canalicu- 
lum  (retufam  lacunam)  dextrum,  cauda  retufa.  La- 
bium interius  explanatum. 

2";.  Strombus.  Animal  limax.  Tefta  univalvis, 
fpiralis,  latere  ampliata.  Apertura  labro  faepius  dila- 
tato,  definens  in  canak-m  finiftrum. 

26.  MuRFX.  Animal  Umax.  Tefta  univalvis,  fpi- 
ralis, exafperata  futuris  membranaceis.    Apertura  dcfi- 


18.  A.  Animal  a  fepia  or  clio.  Shell  univalTO, 
fpiial,  iiivohite,  membranaceous,  one  cell. 

1 9.  N.  Animal  ?  Shell  univalve,  divided  into  feve- 
ral  chambers  communicating  with  each  other. 

20.  C.  Animal  a  limax.  Shell  univalve,  convolute, 
turbinate  ;  aperture  effufe,  longitudinal,  linear,  with- 
out teeth  ;  entire  at  the  bafe.     Pillar  fmooth. 

21.  C.  Animal  a  (lug.  Shell  univalve,  involute, 
fubovate,  fmooth,  obtufe.  Aperture  cfFufe  at  each  end, 
linear,  extending  the  whole  length  of  the  fticD,  and 
toothed  on  each  fide. 

22.  B.  Animal  a  hmax.  Shell  univalve,  convolute, 
without  teeth.  Aperture  a  httle  narrowed,  oblong,  lon- 
gitudinal, quite  entire  at  the  bafe.  Pillar  oblique  and 
fmooth. 

23.  V.  Animal  a  limax.  Shell  one  cell,  fpiral. 
Aperture  without  a  beak,  and  fomewhat  effufe.  Pillar 
twilled  or  plaited  :  generally  without  lips  or  perfora- 
tion. 

24.  B.  Animal  a  hmax.  Shell  univalve,  fpiral,  gib- 
bous. Aperture  ovate,  ending  in  a  ftiort  canal,  lean- 
ing to  the  right,  with  a  rctufe  beak.  Internal  or  pil- 
lar hp  expanded. 

r'5.  S.  Animal  a  limax.  Shell  univalve,  fpiral,  en- 
larged at  the  fide.  Aperture  dilated  with  the  hp  ex- 
panding, and  ending  in  a  groove  towards  the  left. 

26.  M.  Animal  a  limax  Shell  univalve,  fpiral, 
rou^h,  with  membranceous  futures.      Aperture  oval. 


Chap.  IV. 


Animal  Umax.     Tefta   univalvis,   fpi- 
Apertura    co.»rctata,    orbiculala,    inte- 


CONCH 

neiis  in   canalem  integrum   reiiiun   live  fubafcenden- 
tem. 

27.  Trochos.  Animal  Umax.  Tefta  univalvis 
fpiralis,  fubconlca.  Apertura  lubtetragono-angulata 
feu  rotundata,  faperius  tranlVerfe  coarAata  ;  columella 
obliquata. 

28.  Turbo 
talis,    folida. 

gra- 

29.  Helix.  Animal  limax.  Teila  univalvis,  fpi- 
ralis, fubdiaphana,  fragilis.  Apertura  coarftata,  intus 
lunata  feu  fubrotunda  ;  fegmento  circuli  dempto. 

3D.  NeRITA.  Animal  Umax.  Telia  univalvis,  fpi- 
ralis, gibba,  fubtus  planiufcula.  Apertura  femiorbi- 
cularis,  vel  femilunaris  ;  labio  coluraelLB  tranfverfo, 
truncate,  planiufculo, 

31.  Haliotis.  Animal  Umax.  Tefta  auriformis, 
patens  ;  fpira  occultata  lateraU  dilco,  longitudinaliter 
poris  pertufa. 

32.  Patella.  Animal  limax.  Tefta  uiiival\'is 
fubconica,  abfque  fpira. 

^^.  Dektalium.  Animal  terebella.  Tefta  tubu- 
lofa,  leAz,  monothalamia,  utraque  extremitate  pervia. 

34.  Serpula.  Animal  terebella.  Tefta  unival- 
vis, tubulofa,  adherens  (fiepe  illhmis  integris  palTim  in- 
tercepta). 

35.  Tereuio.  Animal  terebella.  Vah-is  duabus 
calcariis  hemifphericis,  anterius  excifis,  et  duabus  lan- 
ceolatis.     Tefta  teres,  flexiofa,  lignum  penetrans. 

36.  SaBELLA.  Animal  nereis.  Ore  ringente  ten- 
taculis  duobus  craflioribus  pone  caput.  Tefta  tubulofa, 
contexta  ex  arenulis  confcrtim  membranae  vaginali  in- 
fertis. 
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terminating  la  an  entire  ftraigUt,  or  (lightly  afcendiag 
canal. 

27.  T.  Animal  a  limax.  Shell  univalve,  fpira], 
fomcwhat  conic.  Aperture  fomewhat  angular,  ox 
rounded :  the  upper  fide  tranfverfe  and  contradled  ; 
pillar  placed  oblicjuely. 

28.  T.  Animal  a  Umax.  Shell  univalve,  fpiral,  fo- 
Ud.     Aperture  contrafted,  orbicular,  entire. 

29.  H.  Animal  a  limax.  Shell  Univalve,  fpiral,  fub- 
diaphanous,  brittle.  Aperture  contracted,  femilunar 
or  rounditli. 

30.  N.  Animal  a  limax.  SheU  univalve,  fpiral,  gib- 
bous, flattifti  at  bottom.  Aperture  femiorbicular  or 
femilunar,  pillar  Up  tranlverfely  truncated  and  flatten- 
ed. 

31.  H.  Animal  a  Umax.  Shell  ear-ftiaped  dilated, 
with  a  longitudinal  row  of  oriSces  along  the  furface  ; 
the  fpire  lateral  and  nearly  concealed. 

32.  P.  Animal  a  Umax.  Shell  fubconic,  without 
fpire. 

33.  D.  Animal  a  terebella.  SheU  tubular,  ftraight, 
or  llightly  curved,  with  one  cavity  open  at  both  ends. 

34.  S.  Animal  a  terebella.  Shell  tubular,  generally 
adhering  to  other  fubftances  (often  feparated  internally 
by  entire  divifions.) 

35.  T.  Animal  a  terebella.  With  two  calcareous, 
hemifpherlcal  valves,  anteriorly  cut  off,  and  two  lan- 
ceolate ones.  Shell  round,  llexuous,  penetrating 
wood. 

36.  S.  Animal  a  nereis.  With  a  ringent  mouth, 
and  two  thicker  tentacula  behind  the  head,  SheU  tu- 
bular, conliiling  of  particles  of  fand  united  to  a  mem- 
brane by  a  glutinous  cement. 
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.  S4 
Cbiton. 


hifpiJui. 

thalajfinus 

tubercula- 

tut. 

crinitjjt. 

aeuleatui. 

fafcicula- 
tut. 

f<juamofus 
t  uaBatui. 


I.  MULTIVALVES. 

Gen.  I.  Chiton. 

Gen.  Char.  The  animal  inhabiting  this  fliell  is  a  doris. 
The  ftiell  coniifts  of  feveral  fegments  or  valves,  ar- 
ranged along  the  back. 

Species. 

1.  C.  fhell  with  fix  plates  or  valves  ftriated.     Ame- 
rica. 

2.  C.    ihell   fix-valved,  glabrous,  oval,  a  little   con- 
vex, fea-green.      America. 

3.  C.   iheU  feven-valved,  body  tuberculated.     Ame- 
rica. 

•  4.  C.  fliell  feven-valved,  thick  fet  with  fhort  hairs, 
I  inch  long.     Sandwich,  Aberdeen. 

5.  C.  Ihell    eight-valved,    ftriated  j    body   prickly. 
Afia. 

•  6.  C.  (liell  eight-valved,  apparently  fmooth,  but 
when  examined  with  a  glafs,  is  found  to  be  rough 
like  ftiagreen.  Cooft  of  Barbary,  Salcomb  bay,  Devan- 
fliire.  Sandwich. 

7.  C.  eight    valves,    femiftriated  ;    margin    covered 
with  minute  fcales.     America. 

8.  C.    with  eight  valves,    froooth   body  with  exca- 
vated dots.     Europe,  America. 
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9.  C.  eight  valves,  fubftriated ;  ftrlie  covered,  body  rttber. 
red.      North  feas. 

•    10.  C.   eight  valves,    fmooth,    with  tranfverfe  lines  "'^"•f- 
at   the   margin  of  the  valves ;   body  white,  o%al ;  firft 
valve  notched  on  the  hinder  edge.      Northern  feas  ;  on 
oyfter  ftiells  from  Poole. 

1 1 .  C.   eight  valves,  fmooth,  carinated,  oval,  com-  cmereus. 
prelfcd.     Northern  feas,   Salcomb  bay. 

1 2.  C.    feven    carinated    valves    ftrongly    beaked  -Jefitemval- 
beaks  frequently  rufous,  \  inch   long.     Salcomb   bay,'^'"'- 

but  rare.      Montngu,  Tcft.  Bril.  p.  3. 

13.  C.  eight-valved,  thick  ridged;  the  outfide  ka-bicolor, 
green,  infide  fnowy,  edged  with  black. 

14.  C.   eight-valved,    cherry  colour,    fmooth,    \\\t]\cerajtnut. 
fnowy  marginal  teeth. 

15.  C.  eight-valved,    thick,    black   bro^\Ti.     Straits '""gel/ant' 
of  Magellan.  '^"f- 

16.  C.  eight-valved,  brown,  fmooth;  infidc  teeth  of/u/cut. 
the  margin  fnowy.      India. 

1 7.  C.  eight-valved,  fmooth,  ^vithin  fea-green    msr-^aculalut. 
gin  covered  with  gray  white  fcales. 

1 8.  C.  eight-valved,  fmooth,   varied  ^^•ith  white  and  marmora' 
black.     Var.  feven-valved.     America.  '«/. 

19.  C.    flat    above,    vMi    numerous    raifed  dots  ingraniilaltit. 
rows  ;  border  broad,  fpinous.     America. 

20.  C.  eight-valved,  fmooth  above,  piceous  and  varied picetn. 
witii  white  and  black.     ^Vmerica  ;  Red  lea. 

3  E  21.  C. 
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indux.  21.    C.    eight -valved,    whkifli    afli    colour,     with    a 

ftaly  border ;  middle  valves  finely  puiiiflured,  Ame- 
rica. 

minimus.  2a.  C.  eight-valved,  fniooth,  black,  very  fmall. 
Norway  feas. 

ciinex,  23.  C.    eight-valved,  carinated,   diaphanous,    band- 

ed ;  extreme  valvej  finely  punftured  ;  linall.  Nor- 
way. 

afellus.  24.    C.   eight-valved,    deep    black,    convex    above, 

with  a  yellowidi  fpot  on  each  valve.     North  leas. 

g'gat.  25.    C.    eight-valved,    thick,    convex,    white ;    firft 

valve  notched,  lafl  toothed,  middle  ones  eraarginate  j 
four  inches  long.    ^Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

ijlaiidlcus.  26.  C.  eight-valved,  lubcylindrical,  finely  punctured  ; 
very  minute  and  narrow  at  each  end. 

margina-    *   27.  C.  eight-valved,  carinated  along  the  back  •,   the 

tus.  valves  projefting  over  each  other  in  a  point.     Salcomb 

bay,  Sandwich. 

Jisvis,  *  28.  C.  eight-valved,  fmooth,  with  an  elevated  band 
down  the  back  ;  the  length  -i-  inch.  Loch  Broom, 
Rofs-fliire,   Salcomb  bay. 

amiculatus.  29.  C.  eight-valved,  kidney-fhaped,  fragile  ;  valves 
imbricated.     Kuriie  iilands. 

Lepas.  Gen.  2,  Lepas,  Acorn-Jbell. 

Gen.  Char. — Animal  a  triton  ;  (hell  affixed  at  the  bafe, 
and  compofed  of  many  unequal  ereft  valves. 

Species. 

halanus.  *  I.  L.  conic,  grooved,  lid  Iharp-poirited.  European 
feas,  Britain. 

halanoides.  *  2.  L.  conic,  truncated,  fmooth  ■■,  lip  obtufe.  Ame- 
rican and  Indian  feas  j  abundant  on  the  coafls  of  Bri- 
tain. 

inlMtexta.  •  3.  L.  fome^vhat  deprefled  ;  valves  imbricated  and 
obliquely  ftriated.     Weymouth. 

eornulien-  *  4.  L.  bafe   dilated,  apertme  rather  narrow ;  valves 
Jfs.  grooved  near  the  lower  edges.     Cornwall. 

iintinal/u-        ?.  L.  conic,  obtufe,  bell-lhapcd,  rugged  and  fixed. 

/um.  Indian  and  American  feas. 

d'tadcma.  *  6.  L.  roundiih,  fix-lobed  ;  valves  grooved  longitudi- 
nally.     European  and  Indian  feas,  Scotland. 

halanans,  7.  L.  fubconic,  with  fi.\  elevated,  wrinkled,  4-part- 
ed  lobes  •,  lid  membranaceous,  and  two-toothed  j  found 
adhering  to  the  perioral  wrinkles  of  the  balana 
boops. 

t^Jialcu        *  8.  L.  fomewhat  conic,  with  equldiftant  ribs,  diver-  , 
gent  from  the  aperture  ;  lid  pointed.     On  rocks  on  the 
Pcmbrokcfhire  coall. 

<onoidts.  '*  9.  L.  conic,  fmooth,  valves  pointed,  aperture  very 
fmall ;  fliell  fmall,  reddifli ;  valves  finely  teffelaled. 
Weymouth. 

tejludina-         10.    L.    plano-convex,    with   fix    excavated    ftriated 

ria.  rays ;    lid   compofed  of  four  triangular  pieces  inferted 

on  a  membrane.  ' 

taleala,  11.  L.  helmet-form,  with  a  lateral  aperture  j   fliell 

boat-fhaped,  fmooth.  Adheres  to  the  gorgonia  verru- 
cofa,  and  ventilabrum. 

talmipet.  i  2.  L.  ereft,'  conic  ;  valves  palmated  at  the  bafe  5 
fhcH  whit,e. 

tulita.  13.  L.  fubcubic,  fmooth  ;  lid  acute,  tranfverfely  ftri- 

ated.    Northern  ocean. 

sniulla.  J  4.  L,  coropreffed,  ereft,  irregularly  ftriated.  Indian 

ccean. 
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*  ij.  L.  comnreffed,    13-valved,  fmooth,  feated  an  ^fca/pellum, 
fcp.ly    peduncle,     which     is    large,     and    compofed    of 
rings,   covered    with    ftioit    hairs.       North  feas,    Ply- 
mouth, 

*  16.  L.  comprefled,  five-valved,  ftriated,  peduncula-flw/^r.-Vfrj 
ted.      American   and    Atlantic    feas,    coaft    of  Devoii- 
fhire  ;  is  lometimes  found  in  a  foflil  ftate. 

*  17.  L.  comprefled,  5-valved,  pedunculated  ;  &A-  anatifera, 
heres  to  the  bottom  of  ihij";,  ^vhen  it  is  ivell  known 
by  the  name  of  bernacle. —  It  was  from  this  fpecies  of 
fliell  that  the  bernacle  go»fe  was  fuppofed  to  ha\'e  had 
its  origin.  Gerard's  account  of  this  transformation,  as 
it  aftords  a  remarkable  inftance  of  the  credulity  of  the 
times,  is  too  curious  to  be  omitted.  "  There  are  found 
in  the  north  parts  of  Scotland,  and  the  iilands  adjacent 
called  Orchades,  certain  trees  whereon  do  grow  cer- 
tain ihells  tending  to  ruiTet,  wherein  are  contained  lit- 
tie  li^ang  creatures :  ^vhich  ihells  in  time  of  maturitie 
do  open,  and  out  of  them  grow  thofe  little  living 
things,  which  falling  into  the  water  do  become  fowles, 
which  we  call  bamakles  ;  in  the  north  of  England 
brant  geefe  ;  and  in  Lancafliire,  tree  geefe  ;  but  the 
other  that  do  fall  upon  the  land  perifli,  and  come  to 
nothing.  Thus  much  from  the  writings  of  others,  and 
alfo  from  the  mouths  of  people  of  thefe  parts,  which 
niay  very  \\-ell  accord  with  truth." 

"  But  what  our  eyes  have  feene,  and  hands  have 
touched,  ^ve  fliall  declare.  There  is  a  fmall  illand  in 
Lancafliire,  called  the  Pile  of  Foulders,  wherein  arc 
found  the  broken  pieces  of  old  and  bruifcd  fliips,  fome 
whereof  iiave  been  caft  thither  by  fliipwrscke,  and  al- 
fo the  trunks  and  bodies  with  the  branches  of  old  and 
rotten  trees,  caft  up  there  likewile  :  whereou  is  found 
a  certain  fpume  or  froth  that  in  time  breedeth  into  cer- 
taine  fliells,  in  ftiape  like  thofe  of  th«  muflde,  but 
fharper  pointed,  and  of  a  whitiih  colour  :  wherein  is 
contained  a  thing  in  forme  like  a  lace  of  filke,  finely 
woven,  as  it  «ere,  together,  of  a  whitifti  colour,  one 
end  whereof  is  faftened  unto  the  infide  of  the  fliell,  even 
as  the  fifli  of  oifters,  and  muikles  are  :  the  other  end 
is  made  fall  unto  the  belly  of  a  rude  mafs  or  lumpe, 
Avhich  in  time  commeth  to  the  fliape  and  forme  of  a 
bird  :  when  it  is  perfeiflly  formed  the  fliell  gapeth  open, 
and  the  firft  thing  that  appeareth  is  the  forefaid  lace 
or  firing  •,  next  come  the  legs  of  the  bird  hanging  out, 
and  as  it  groweth  greater  it  openeth  the  fhell  by  de- 
grees, till  at  length  it  is  all  come  forth  and  haiigeth 
only  by  the  bill ;  in  fliort  fpace  after  it  cometh  to 
fiill  maturitie,  and  falleth  into  the  fea,  where  it  ga- 
thereth  feathers,  and  groweth  to  a  fowl  bigger  than  a 
mallard,  and  leffer  than  a  goofe,  ha%'ing  blacke  legs, 
bill  or  beake,  and  feathers  blacke  and  "bite,  fpotted 
in  fuch  manner  as  is  our  magpipe,  called  in  fome  places 
a  pie-annet,  which  the  people  of  Lancafliire  call  by 
no  other  name  than  a  tree-goofe  ;  which  place  afore- 
faid,  and  thofe  parts  adjoyning  do  fo  much  abound 
therewith,  that  one  of  the  beft  is  bought  for  three- 
pence. For  the  truth  hereof,  if  any  doubt,  let  them 
repaire  unto  me,  and  I  ftiall  fatisfie  them  by  the  tefti- 
monie  of  good  vritneffes.     Herbal/,  p.  1588. 

18.  L.  membranaceous,  ventricofe,  feated  on  a  tubeaar/w. 
and  eared,  8-valved.     North  feas. 

19.  L.  hooked  behind,  6-valved,  wrinkled,  not  ■s.npftuacut, 
inch  long.     Chili, 

20.  L. 
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L.    redJilL,    6-valved,     unequal ;    lid    pointed. 


minor. 

verruca. 

engufla[o. 

ptrofa. 

tlongata. 

pateUaru. 
J^nofa. 

violacea. 
polliclpes. 
cylindrka. 
crifpata. 

curio/a. 

Jlrtrniia. 

fafcicu- 
larit. 

Pholas. 


23. 
India. 

21.  L.  hemilpherical,  ferrated,  6-valvcd  j  4  outer 
valves  and  lid  plaited.     North  feas. 

22.  L.  elongated,  fmooth,  6-vaived  ;  aperture  nar- 
row, lid  minute. 

23.  L.  granulated  and  ftriated,  conic,  tubular;  lid 
obtufc.     India. 

*  24.  L.  cylindrical,  fnowy,  pellucid,  6-valved  ;  lid 
obtufe,  grooved  and  tranfverfely  flriated.  Three  inches 
long.  Iceland,  Weymouth.  Balanus  Clavalus,  Mon- 
tagu, p.  10. 

25.  L.  6-valved  ;  outwardly  violet  mixed  with  white, 
and  marked  with  fine  longitudinal  ftriae  ;  valves  denti- 
culate at  the  margin.     Coromandel,  very  rare. 

26.  L.  conic  with  12  triangular  valves,  6  more  de- 
preffed,  whitiih  and  tranfverfely  ftriated,  and  6  purple 
and  longitudinally  ftriated ;  all  armed  with  tubular 
recurved  fpines.     India. 

27.  L.  6-valved,  thick,  glabrous,  white  with  violet 
rays\     India. 

28.  L.  many-valved,  compreffed,  ereft,  fmooth  ; 
feated  on  a  Ihort,  hard,  fcaly  peduncle.  Mediterranean. 

29.  L.  (lightly  curved,  -(vith  a  large  oblique  orifice  ; 
lip  homed.      Africa. 

33.  L.  oval-tnmcated,  conic,  with  6  bluilb  valves 
(haded  with  white,  and  6  reddifti,  elevated,  fpinous, 
and  perpendicularly  ftriated ;  an  inch  high  ;  is  fre- 
quently perforated  by  the  teredo. 

31.  L.  folid,  white,  depreffed  with  carinous  grooves, 
luiequally  fmooth  internally.      Kurile  illands. 

32.  L.  conico-convex,  4  valves  ferrate-ftriated  ;  lid 
2-valved.     North  feas. 
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fmooth,  the  other   reticulated  with    llri*.      Siam  and 
Iranquebar. 

8.  P.  narrow,  white,  finely  flriated.     'Biy  oi  Csm- campeebi~ 
peachy.  ana. 

9.  P.    (hort,  turgid,    fnrro^ved,    %vith    fine   elevated  for</<i/a. 
tranfverfe  Itrise  ;  aperture  heart-ihapcd. 

10.  P.  oblong,    deprefled,  with  diftant  longitudinal  fA//^n/f>. 
ftriie  ;  five  inches  long.     Chili. 

1 1 .  P.  oblong,    white,    with  a  longitudinal   brown  teredula. 
granular  future  •,  penetrates  timber.     Belgic  (hores. 

12.  P.  bivalve,  white,  mth  tranfverfe  arched  ftriae ; /'/fl/r/, 
convex  in  the  middle  ;  aperture  large,  oval  ;  perforates 
calcareous  rocks.     American  illands. 


*  33.  L.  5-valved,  fmooth,  dorfal  valve  dikted  at  the 
bafe.     St  George's  Channel. 


Gen.  3. 


doSyhs. 

eojlata. 
Jlriata. 

Candida. 

pufiUa. 

crifpata. 

orientalit 


Pholas. 

Gen.  Char. — The  animal  is  an  afcidia.  Shell  bivalve, 
divaricate,  ^vith  feveral  lefler  differently  acceffory 
ones  at  the  hinge.  Hinges  recurved,  united  by  a 
cartilage.  Beneath  the  hinge  internally  is  an  in- 
curved tooth. 

Species. 

*  1.  P.  oblong,  with  reticulated,  fubfpinous  ^x\x,  on 
the  upper  part.  Europe.  Salcomb  bay,  Devonlhire. 
Five  inches  long  ;  is  found  in  hard  clay,  marl,  and 
wood  ;  ha<  a  phofphorefcent  property. 

I.  P.  ovate  ;  ftriated  with  elevated  ribs  ;    6  inches 
long.     American  feas. 

3.  P.  ovate,  multifarioufly  ftriated.     Europe,  India. 
— This   fpecies  feems   to   be  nearly  equally  deftruclive 
with  the  teredo  navalis.    The  pholas  perforates  the  %vood 
acrofs  the  grain  or  fibre  ;  the  teredo  infinuates  itfelf  a- 
long  the  fibres,  or  in  the  fame  direflion. 
"■  4.  P.  oblong,  muricated  oh  all  fides,  with  decuffated 
Europe,  America,  Salcomb  bay. 
P.  oblong,  rounded  •,  ftriae  arched.     America,  In- 
This  animal  penetrates  the  bottom  of  lliips. 
P.  oval  •,   part   next  the  hinge  more  obtufe,  wa- 
(Iriated  ;    tooth  of  the    hinge  cuned,  large  and 
Two  inches  long.     Europe.     Weft  of  Eng- 


ftriae. 

.  J- 
dia. 

*  6. 

ved, 

ftrong. 

land. 

7.  P. 


-7 
Mja. 


oblong,  with  a  ftrait  margin  ;  one  half  quite 


IL  BIVALVE  SHELLS. 

Gen.  4.  Mya. 

Gen.  Char. — The  animal  is  an  afcidia.  The  (hell  is 
bivalve,  generally  gaping  at  one  end.  The  hinge 
has  broad,  thick,  ftrong  teeth,  feldom  more  that* 
one,  and  not  inferted  into  tlie  oppolite  valve. 

Sfsciss. 

*  I.    M.    ovate,    truncated,    gaping    greatly   behind ; 'f^if*'*. 
tooth  projefling,  obtufe  j   2  ?  inches  long.     Europe. 

*  2.  RI.    brittle,    femitranfparent,    floping  Aov.-a\K2Lri^decUvis. 
near  the  open  end.     Hebrides. — A  fi(h  much  efteem- 

ed  3S  food  by  the  hihabitants. 

*  3.  M.  ovate,  rounded  behind  j  2  4  inches  long.     Y.n- "''enariOt 
ropean  feas,  Portfmouth. 

*  4.  M.  ovate ;   a  fingle,  longitudinal,  notched  tooth, /"'^s'''"''. 
in    one  hin^e,    and  two  in  the  other  ;    near  2  inches 

long,  and  i,\  broad.  Europe,  Barbary,  River  Ken- 
net,  Berk(hire. — This  fliell  is.  employed  by  painters  for 
holding  water  colours. 

*  5.  i\l.  ovate,  a  little  contracted  in  the  middle  of  the  """S"'"'-: 
thinner   margin  ;    primary  tooth  of  the  hinge  conic  ;  tifera. 
length  24  inches,  breadth  5  inches  ;  inhabits  moft  parts 

of  the  arclic  circle,  and  is  moft  frequently  found  in 
mountainous  rivers,  and  about  cataracts. — This  fhell 
yields  mother-of-pearl  and  pearl.  The  river  Conway 
in  Wales,  was  formerly  famous  for  producing  pearls  of 
great  fize  and  value.  They  have  alio  been  foimd  in 
the  river  Irt,  in  Cumberland.  Sir  John  Hawkins  ob- 
tained a  patent  for  filhing  them  in  that  river. 

6.  M.    oblong,    dilated ;    the    narrower   bafe   cam-perng. 
preifed.      Straits  of  Magellan,   Barbary. 

7.  ]\I.  tongue-fliaped ;  hinge  terminal,  femiorbicular ;  ""^/'i'' 
4  inches  long,  and  1 4  broad.      Indies. 

8.  M.  ftriated,  valves  with  two  fubipinous  r'lAgcs;  aril  tea. 
hinge  without  teeth.     North  leas. 

9.  M.  oval,  equivalve,  widely  gaping,  and  AnzteA  -yedentula.. 
I  inch  loi'.g.     Shores  of  the  Cafpian  iea. 

10.  M.  equivalve,  pellucid,  finely   ftriated.     K\vtfiradiata, 
of  Malabar. 

11.  M.  ovate,  oblong-,  3  inches  broad,  1 4  long.       oblonga. 

12.  M.  globular,  fnowy,  pellucid.     Guinea.  anatina. 

13.  M.  equivalve,  fnowy,  ovate,  oblong;  ^nx  Ae-nicobarica, 
cuiTated.     Nicobar  illands. 

14.  M.  ovate,  compreffed,  clofed.     New  Zealand,    aujlrnlis, 

15.  M.  'rounded,  flattilh,  tranfverfely  ftriated.     Co.- gadilana. 
diz. 

16.  M.  rhombic,  green,  pfotuberant  parts  wrinkled.  rorri'_jo//7. 
Rivers  of  Coromandel. 

3  E  2  17.  M. 
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riigofa,  17.  M.  oval,  '.vrinkled,  outwardly  gieenilli,  within 

pearly.     Rivers  of  Coromandel. 
noffofa.  18.   M.  oval,  greenilh  •,  protuberant  parts  knotty. 

nortiicglea.      19.  M.  oval,  longitudinally  and  thickly  ilriatedj  one 

end  rounded,  the  other  truncated. 
Jpur'ia.  20.   M.  rhombic  5  protuberant  part  glabrous.  Rivers 

of  Tranquebar. 
glyccmsrh.      21.  M.  gaping  at  both  ends,  thick,  lamellous,  ob- 
long, oval;  5  inches  long,   10  broad.     Mediterranean 

fea. 
fyrraato-  2  2-   M.  ovate,  deprefled  ;  margin  of  the  hinge  with 

fhora.         a  fubulate  projection  near  the  primary  tooth  ;  that  of 

the  odier  valve  dilated.      Rivers  of  Guinea. 
iri'iJa.  23.  M.  oval,  fraooth  ;  an  obtufe  tooth  in  each  hinge. 

Norway. 
membra-  24.   M.  ovate,  membranaceous,  with  a  protracted  re- 

nacea.         flefted  margin  at  the  probofcis. 
byjjifera.  25.  M.  coarfe,  thick,  oblong,  ftriated,  convex;  hinge 

without  a  tooth.     Greenland  coalt. 
Jubla.         *   26.  M.  with  an  oval  and  large  hiatus  oppofitc  to  the 

hinge  ;  length  of  a  horfe  bean.     Weymouth. 
inaquival-  *   27.  M.  fubtriangular,  opaque,  ^vhite  ;    under  valve 
CAT.  deep  ;    upper    valve    not  half  the   fize    of  the    other. 

Cornwall,  Devonlbire.     Montagu,   Teft.  Bril.  p.  38. 
fuhorlicu-   *   28.    M.    fubpellucid,    faintly    ftriated    tranfverfely  ; 

fides  nearly    equal,    rounded ;    hinge  central,  -'-  of  an 

inch  ;  found  in  hard  limeilone  at  Plymouth.     Montagu, 

Teft.  Bril.  p.  39. 


Chap.  IV. 


lor... 

fretenuis. 

&/lorta. 

bidetitata. 


■hi 
SokD, 


vagina. 


filiqua. 


tnju. 
j^tlhcidus. 


29.   M.   oval,  thin,  brittle,  flat  ;  ftrias  fine,  concen- 
tric.     Falmouth  harbour. 

*  30.  M.  fubpellucid,  thin,  fragile,  diftorted  into  va- 
rious Ib'^pes.    Falmouth.    Montagu,  TeJ}.  Bril.  p.  42. 

*  31.  M.  luboval,  comprefl'ed  ;  hinge  with  two  broad, 
ereft,  laminated  teeth  in  one  valve  ;  none  in  the  other. 
Salcomb  bay. 

Gen.  5.    SoLEN,  Razor-Jheath. 

Gen.  Char. — The  animal  inhabiting  this  fhell  is  an  af- 
cidia  :  lliell  bivalve,  oblong,  open  at  both  ends  ; 
hinge  with  a  fubulate  reflected  tooth,  often  double, 
and  not  inferted  in  the  oppoiite  valve. 

Sfeciks. 

*  1.  S.  linear,  ftraight,  roundifh  ;  one  end  margined  ; 
hinge  with  a  fingle  oppofite  tooth  in  each  valve.  Eu- 
ropean and  Indian  feas,  Caermarthenfliire,  Wey- 
mouth. 

*  2.  S.  linear,  ftiaight,  one  hinge  2-toothed.  Euro- 
pean and  Indian  feas.  Length  i  inch,  breadth  8  inches. 
Common  on  the  Ihores  of  Britain,  where  it  is  employed 
as  food. — This  fpecies  lurks  in  the  fand,  near  low-water 
mark,  in  a  perpendicular  direction,  and  when  in  want 
of  food,  they  raife  one  end  above  the  furface,  and  pro- 
trude the  body  a  confiderable  way  out  of  the  (hell.  At 
the  approach  of  danger  they  dart  deep  into  the  fand,  as 
far  even  as  to  the  depth  of  two  feet  ;  and  the  place  is 
known  by  a  fmall  hollow  on  the  furface.  They  are 
fometimes  taken  by  digging  them  out  of  the  fand,  or  by 
ftriking  a  barbed  dart  into  their  bodies. 

*  3.  S.  linear,  in  form  of  a  fey  meter ;  one  hinge  2- 
toothed  ;  I  of  an  inch  long,  5  inches  broad.  Euro- 
pean feas  ;  not  uncommon  on  the  Britiih  Ihores. 

*  4.  S.  iubarched,  fuboval,  pellucid ;  one  hinge  2- 
toothed  ;  length  ^  inch,  breudth  above  ore  ijjth.  An- 
glefej,  Cornwall., 


*  5.   S.   linear, -oval,  ftraight ;  hinge   In  the  middle  2-legumen.  ■. 
toothed,  one  of  them   bifid  ;   2^-  inches  broad.      Euro- 
pean and  Atlantic  feas,  Anglefea,  Hampfliire. 

*  6.   S.  kidney-fhaped,  a  fingle  tooth  in  one  valve,  tvioculleUus. 
in  the  other.      Europe  and  India,  Cornwall. 

7.  S.  oval,    ftraight,  fmooth,  -with  a  tranfverfe,  Ac-radiatui, 
prelTed  rib  on  one  fide.      India. 

8.  S.  oval,  obliquely  ftriated.     Atlantic  and  Indianftrigilatut, 
feas. 

9.  S.  ovate,  membranaceous,  hairy,  with  a  falcated  anaZ/Wtfj-. 
rib  at  the  hinge.      Indian  ocean. 

10.  S.  oval,  oblong,  truncated  before.    Fdc'iRc  ocean,  macha, 
— This  fpecies  produces  pearl. 

11.  S.  roundilh,  inflated,  fubftriated.    Indhn  and  A- bullaius. 
merican  feas. 

*  12.   S.  oval  ;  angles  of  the  valves  ferrated  ;  fize  of  &minuluj. 
cucumber  feed.      Coral  rocks  in   Norway  and  Green- 
land ;  in  hard  limeftone  at  Plymouth. 

13.  S.  ovate,  oblong,  with  tumid  bofl'es.     Java.         I'irens. 

14.  S.  oval,  ftraight,  fmooth,  with  prominent  laeva- dipbas.     • 
branes  ;   2-J-.inches  long,   5  broad.      Indian  ocean. 

15.  S.  linear,  oval,  ftraight.     Tranquebar.  minimus. 

1 6.  S.  linear,  oval,  ftraight,  with  arched  ftriae.     NI-  maximum. 
cobar.      A  very  rare  fpecies. 

17.  S.  tranfverfely  wrinkled,  contracted  in  the  -and- coarBatuS, 
die,    rounded  at  both  ends ;    -J  of   an  inch   long,    2  i 

broad.     Nicobar  illands. 

18.  S.  equi valve,  rofy,  tooth  of  the  hinge  fubbifid.  ro/f«j'. 
Red  fea. 

1 9.  S.  oval,  quite  fmooth  ;  hinge  callous,  two-tooth-ybnf  a»>o- 
ed.     Jamaica.  lentus. 

20.  S.  equlvalve,  tranfverfely  ftriated  ;  hinge  rath  ajlrialus. 
ftngle  tooth.      Nicobar  iflands. 

21.  S.  tranfverfely  ftriated,  hinges  two-toothed,  with  Occident. 
a  hollow  in  the  middle  ;   4  inches  broad,  and  2  long. 

*  22.   S.  partly  fmooth,  partly  rough,  with  undulated,  crj^uj. 
crimped  lines.     River  Tees  in  England. 

23^  S.  protuberances  or  beaks  of  the  fhell  2-]}axx.e.d,fpengler i, 
an  inch  long,  2\  broad  ;  rounded  at  the  ends. 

*  24.  S.  pellucid,  fragile,  depreSTed  ;  fuboval,  concen-pinna. 
trically  wrinkled  ;  a   blunt   tooth   in   each  valve  ;  -^  of 

an  inch  long,  and  |  broad.     Torcrofs.     Montagu,  Teft, 
Brit.  p.  j66. 


»9 
Tclitna. 


Gen.  6.  Tellika. 

Gen.  Char. — The  animal  is  a  tethys  :  the  Qiell  is  bi- 
valve, generally  doping  on  one  fide  ;  in  the  fore 
part  of  one  valve  there  is  a  convex,  and  in  that  of 
the  other,  a  concave  fold  ;  the  hinge  has  ufually 
three  teeth,  the  lateral  ones  flat,  or  nearly  obfolete. 
In  one  valve. 

Species. 

A.  Ovate  and  thicUJh. 

1.  T.  roundifh,    comprelTed,    wrinkled  on  the  iore-gargadiitk 
part.      Indian  ocean,  very  rare. 

2.  T.  iubovate,  rough,  with  lunated  fcales,  difpofed  lingua 
in  a  quincun.x.      Indian  ocean.  fetii. 

3.  T.   angular,    with  tranfverfe,  recurved  ftrioe  ;    2'''!''ga:a. 
inches   long,  and  2^  broad.      Indian  and  Atlantic  o- 
ceans. 

4.  T.  fubovate,  angular  before,   with  tranfverfe,  Te-angiilala. 
curved  ftriae  ;  no  lateral  teeth  ;    li  inch  long,  and  2 
broad.     Indian  ocean. 

5T. 
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5.  T.  nriae  recurved,  tranfverfe  ;  lateral  teeth   obfo- 
lete.      Indian  ocean. 

*  6.  T.  ovate,  white,  gibbous,  with  tranfverfe,  re- 
curved ftriae  ;  beaks  yellowiih.  European  feas,  Bri- 
tain. 

*  y.  T.  very  thick,  depreffed,  oblong,  with  tranfverfe, 
concentric  lirix.      Europe,  Britain. 

*  8.  T.  very  thick,  broad,  depreffed  ;  concentric  ftrine 
numerous,  i^  inch  broad,  and  1}  long.  Europe,  Bri- 
tain. 

9.  T.  ivrinkles  tranfverfely  undulated,  hinged  with 
two  lateral  teeth.      Indian  and  American  feas. 

10.  T.  rounded,  thick,  gibbous  ;  ftriit!  longitudinal. 


fine. 

II.  T. 

ted  ftrix'. 

.        12.    T. 


^ariabiHt. 
Isvigata. 
rjdiala. 
roflrala. 


ovate,  ventricofe,  inequivalve,  with  decuffa- 
Tranquebar. 

thin,  ovate,  ventricofe,  and  tranfverfely  ftri- 
ated  •,  wrinkles  on  the  fore  part,  plaited  ;  3  lines  long, 
and  an  inch  and  a  half  broad.      Guinea. 

13.  T.  angular,  ventricofe,  and  finely  flriated  tranf- 
verfely. 

14.  T.  equivalve,  roundiih,  white,  with  a  feiv  tranf- 
verfe ftria.'  round  the  edges. 

15.  T.  rich  red  colour,  with  a  violet  margin  j   2j 
inches  broad,  and  i  ^  long. 

16.  T.   tranfverfely  flriated  ;  one  fide  bent  and  red- 
dilh,  with  red  rays  ;  -J  inch  long,  and  2  inches  broad. 

17.  T.  ovate,  ventricofe,  thin,  tranfverfely  flriated, 
verv  minute.      River?  of  Europe. 

*  18.  T.  iubovate,  thickifh,  with  dccufiated  ftrire,  and 
irregular  fpots  ;  figure  of  the  fpots  different  in  different 
flielis,  but  exaftly  fimilar  in  both  valves  of  the  fame 
fliell.     Denbigh  in  England. 

*  19.  T.  obliquely  fubovatc,  tranfverfely  grooved-,  fize 
of  a  pea.     River  Avon  near  SalilLury. 

B.  Ovate,  comprejfed. 

20.  T.  oval,  fmooth,  with  prominent  membranes  ; 
fize  of  an  egg.      European  ocean. 

21.  T.  oval,  w4th  rougli  pubes,  flattened  fides,  fer- 
rated  ;   i  J  inch  long,  and  3  broad.      Indian  ocean. 

*  22.  T.  ovate,  compreited,  tranfverfely  fubftriated, 
fmooth,  with  acute  margins.  European  and  Mediter- 
ranean feas  \  common  on  the  fhores  of  Britain. 

*  23.  T.  ovate,  oblong,  with  pale  purple  eyes.  Eu- 
ropean and  Atlantic  feas,  Britain. 

24.  T.  ovate,  fmooth,  lateral  teeth,  margined.      Eu- 
rppean  and  Indian  feas. 

*  2v  T.  oblong  J  ftrite  faint,  longitudinal.      European 
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32.  T.   flat,    fore -part   truncated,   yellow;    \\  Inchlrila/era. 
long,  and  2  broad. 

33.  T.  oblong,  brittle,  yellowiih;  rounded  on  oneoblonga. 
fide.      Europe. 

34.  T.   white,   tranfverfely   flriated,    and   hihnou(\yjf>engltri,0 
hooked  on  each  fide.     Nicobar  iilands. 

*  3  5.  T.  with  rugged,  concentric  flriae;  the  fize  of  urugofa. 
filbert.     Weymouth. 

*  36.  T.  oval,  oblong,  deeply  flriated,  parallel  to  the for«&^/» 
margin.      Cornwall.  enfis. 

*  37.  T.   oblong,  ovate,  compreffed,  with  fine,  Uzwi-furvepjlt. 
verie   ftrix  ;    i  inch   long,  and   2   broad.      North   feas, 
Weymout!',  Yorklhire. 

38.  T.  purple,    with   white 
ftriae ;    one  valve  convex,    the 


and  American  feas,  Britain. 

26.  T.  oblong,  the  fore-part  produced  into  an  angular 

beak.      Indian  ocean. 
iattquiva!-       27.  T.  oblong,  produced  into  a  beak,  upper  valve 
vu.  '  fiat,    lower  convex;    length  i  inch,    breadth   1  inch. 

European  and  North  feas. 
irifafciata.  *   28.  T.  ovate,    fmoothilli,    triradiate,    with   red    and 

nightly  flriated  tranfverfely.      European  feas,  Britain. 

*  29.  T.  ovate,  a  little  produced  on  the  fore-part,  flal- 
tilli  ;  2  inches  broad.  European  and  Mediterranean 
feai,  Britain. 

•  30.  T.  ovate,  flattifli,  very  obtufe  on  the  fore-part. 
Mediterranean,  Sandwich,  Weymouth. 

31.  T.  oval,  compreffed,  fubflriated  ;  fore-part  trup^ 
cated.     Java. 


Mcarttaia. 


/ionacina. 


truncala. 


bands,    and    decuffated  operculata, 
other  flat  ;     24-    inches 


broad  and 


lo 


39.  T.  oval,    inequivalve,    flat,    pellucid,   with  {me-kyoiina. 
decuffated  ftrine  ;    li  inch  long,  3  broad.      Guinea. 

40.  T.   yellowifli,    very   thin,    perpendicularly  ftri- '■'"■'"''. 
ated.     North  and  Baltic  feas. 

41.  T.    oval,    very  thin,    tranfverfely  flriated ;    x-^lanceolata. 
lines  long,   \\  inch  broad.      India. 

42.  T.    oval,    pellucid,    with  a  rib  in  each    \a\ve,^P^"'"'- 
reaching  from   the   liinge   to   the   outer   margin  ;   very 

thin.      Nicobar. 

43.  T.  oval,  pellucid,  fcarlet,   tranfverfely  flriated, cof""'". 
very  thin.      Sea  round  Iceland. 

44.  T.   ftr!;e  fine,    tranfverfe,    lengthened    fonvards '''"■,?""^''' 
into  a  beak,  very  fmall  and  rounded.     Rivers  of  Vir- 
ginia. 

45.  T.  nearly  triangular,  margin  dilated;    2  inches <'""<?. 
broad,  and  I^  long. 

46.  T.  rounded,  flat,  thin,  with  longitudinal  ftriae.    fieilwota. 

47.  T.  flattifli,  red,  with  white  rays ;  one  end  ^omt-onguJiaCa. 
ed,  the  other  rounded. 

48.  T.  oval,  rounded  at  one  end  ;  variegated,  witli  variegaU, 
a.whitilli  ray  at  the  crown. 

49.  T.   oval,  a  little  pointed  at  one  end;    2-!   Inches W'^''^'?/- 
long,  and  3^  broad.      Madagafcar.  cqrienjis. 

50.  T.  purpliih  at  each  end;  ly  inch  long,  and  {ome- ptrpiiref- 
thing  broader.  ""•'• 

5l^T.  pointed  at  one  end,   yellowiili  within,  x^(^n-''/pera.- 
ted   and   rough   with  tranfverfe  llriae  without  ;    l^  inch 
long,  and  3  inches  broad. 

52.  T.   flightly   wedged,    whitifti,    and    tranfverfely /Wawfu/a- 
flriated;    1 4- inch  broad,  and  1  long.  ris. 

1:3.  T.  white,  v%ith  unequal  fides,  pointed  at  one  end  -ylata. 
1^  inch  long,  and  2  broad.      Nonvay  feas. 

54.  T.  thick,  beak  purplifli  without.     Jamaica.  jamaicenjtt 

*  J  J.  T.  outwardly  white  and  rough,  with  tranfverfe  rAow- 
ftrije;  within  bluilh  ;  j  inches  broad,  i  long.  Kivniboides. 
Tees,  England. 

•  56.  T.  purplifli,    tan-ny,    with  white   rays;    1   inch t"'/»nfM. 
long,  and  1-^  broad.     Briulli  and  Baltic  feas. 

57.  T.   rofy,   with   a   white   band.      Shores  of  T\xt-zonala, 
cany. 

58.  T.  whitilli,  with  a  paler  band  ;  within  yellow,     albicans. 

59.  T.  reddith,  with  pale  yellow  fpots,  and  decuffa-ra/f/cM/. 
ted  flri?e  ;  ^  inch  long,   i  \  broad. 

60.  T.  unequal  fided,  depreffed,  minutely  flriated.     plana. 

61.  T.  unequal  fided,  round  at  both  ends,  rofy  viVileJIrtata. 
pellucid  ;   2  inches  broad,  I3  long. 

62.  T.  rofy,   with  thin  ribs  running  from   the   hinge '"'jA". 
to  the  margin;   i  inch  long,   i^  broad. 

63.  T, 


4o6 

punicea. 

compla- 

nata. 

fabula. 


aianfoni, 
cancellata. 

Jirlgofo. 
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<$3.  T.  ovdl,  flat,  equal  Cded,  tranfverfely  ftriated  ; 
1  inch  long,  2  broad. 

64.  T.  obovate,  flattened  ;  obfolctely  ftriated,  red- 
difh,  ^vith  a  dilated  margin  ;  2  inches  long,  c;  broad. 
*  65.  T.  ovate,  comprefTcd,  inflated,  lengthened  be- 
fore ;  one  valve  fmooth,  the  other  with  oblique,  re- 
fleiEled  ftrise.  Mediterranean,  American  and  North 
feas,  Wales. 

66.  T.  whitilh,  with  a  violet  hinge.     Africa. 

67.  T.  thin,   ivith    numerous    longitudinal    grooves 
eroding  the  tranfverfe  wrinkles.     Atlantic. 

68.  T.  with  whitilli  bands,  glabrous  and  wrinkled 
at  the  margin.     African  (hores. 


Chap.  1^. : 

94.  T.  tranlVeffeiy  ftriated,   orbicular,    angulai    on  bolygona^ 

the  forc-paiL.     India. 


C.  Suboi 


balaujlina. 

remles. 

riticulala. 
fcobittna. 

laBea. 
-earnaria. 

blmaculata 

balthica. 
pififormis. 
divaricata. 
digitaria. 

cornea. 

lacuffris. 


lar. 
ral  teeth  : 


one  valve. 


fium'tnal'is.       8 

JIuminea. 
fluv';atil!s. 
iberica. 

adriatica. 

Jinuofa. 

purpurata- 

Candida. 

gallica. 

fenegalen- 

fis. 

angulofa. 


69.  T.  dilated,  orbicular^ 
Mediterranean. 

73.T.  comprelTed  and  tranfverfely  wrinkled  ;  3  inches 
long,  54  broad.      Indian  and  American  oceans. 

71.  T.  lentiform,  compreiTed,  reticulate.      India. 

72.  T.  lentiform,  rough,  ivith  lunated  fcales  difpof- 
ed  in  a  quincunx  ;  2^  inches  long,  2^  broad.  Indian 
ocean. 

73.  T.  lentiform,  gibbous,  white,  pellucid,  fmooth. 
Mediterranean. 

■*  74.  T.  white,  with  a  rofy  tinge  within  and  without  5 
fine  ftricC,  difpofed  obliquely.  Europe  and  American 
illands,  Britain. 

*  75.  T.  triangularly  rounded,  fmooth,  whitifh,  %vitli 
tivo  oblong  red  fpots  on  the  infide  ;  fcarcely  an  inch 
broad.     Europe  and  American  feas,  Britain. 

76.  T.  roundifli,  fmooth,  outfide  bloom  colour  j  fize 
of  a  horfe  bean.     Baltic. 

77.  T.  fubglobular,  fmooth,  obliquely  fubftriated ; 
fize  of  a  pea  •,  mouths  of  rivers  in  Europe. 

78.  T.  fubglobular,  white,  with  oblique  bifarious 
ftriae.      American  feas. 

79.  T.  fubglobular,  pale,  furrounded  with  oblique 
uniform  ilricc  ;  fize  of  a  pea,  nearly  an  inch  long.  Ame- 
rican and  Indian  feas. 

*  80.  T.  globular,  glabrous,  horn-colour,  with  a  tranf- 
verfe groove;  fize  of  a  pea.  Ponds  and  frclh  waters  of 
Europe,  Britain. 

81.  T.  rhombic,  flattifli,  glabrous,  with  an  acute  pro- 
tuberance.    Pools  and  marfhes  of  Europe. 

S2.  T.  heart-lliaped,  tranfverfely  grooved.  Pools 
and  ditches  of  Europe. 

t,.  T.  triangular,  gibbous,  tranfverfely  ftriated.     Ri- 
ver Euphrates. 

84. T.  triangular,  gibbous,  tranfverfely  ribbed.   China. 

8  V  T.  triangular,  tranfverfely  ivrinkled.     Canton. 

86.  T.  globular,  fmooth,  polilhed.  Shores  of  Ibe- 
ria. 

87.  T.  fubglobular,  margined,  denticulated,  white 
without,  pearly  within.     Shores  of  the  Adriatic. 

88.  T.  fubglobular,  equivalve  and  eqnal-fided,  with 
a  few  tranfverfe  ftriae. 

89.  T.  equal  Cded,  fmooth,  lucid  purple  colour;  one 
inch  long,  li  broad. 

90.  T.  white,  with  fine  tranfverfe  ftriae- 

91.  T.  triangular,  peftinated.     France. 

92.  T.  triangular,  globofe,  with  tranfverfe  grooves. 
Africa. 

93.  T.  oval,  flattilh,  tranfverfely  ftriated,  fore-part 
angularly  indeded.     America. 
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Gen.  7.  Cardium,  Cockle. 

Gen.  Char. — The  animal  is  a  tethys  :  the  Ihell  b  bi- 
valve, nearly  equilateral,  equivalve,  generally  con- 
vex, longitudinally  ribbed,  ftriated  or  grooved,  with 
a  toothed  margin.  Hinge  of  the  two  teeth  near  the 
beak,  and  a  larger  remote  lateral  one  op  each  fide; 
each  locking  into  the  opponte. 

Srsctss. 

1.  C.  gibbou=,  equivalve,   with  elevated,   carinated,c^<;/iCT, 
concave,  membranaceous  ribs  ;  three  inches  long,  three 
and  a  half  broad,  three  high.      African  ocean. 

2.  C.  heart-ihaped,  valves  comprefled   and  czrimt- cardi^a, 
ed  with  teeth  ;  two  inches  and  a  half  long,  above  two 
broad.      Indian  ocean. 

3.  C.  heart-ftiaped ;  fore  part  furrounded  with  lines,  ro/fWOT. ' 
hind   part   with  broader  ftriae,  forming  by  their  union 
the  figure  of  a  heart.     Nicobar  illands. 

4.  C.  heart-ihaped;  valves  ftriated,  notched;  behind  rrfa/i«». ' 
the  beaks  a  lunated    heart-Qiaped  gape  ;    two    inches 
long,  and  nearly  the  fame  breath.     India,  Arabia,  and 
Egypt. 

5.  C.  heart-fhaped,  fubquadtilateral ;  valves  carina- A^miV(jr,i 
ted,  beaks  diftant.     Indian  ocean.  drum, 

6.  C.  heart-lhaped,  fubtrilateral ;  valves  tranfverfely ///Aarar- 
grooved,  and  the  fore-part  longitudinally  ftriated  ;  hasdium. 
only  been  found  in  the  foffil  ftate. 

7.  C.  heart-fliaped,    carinated;    fore-part    obliquely ///ifa/an», 
truncated,  thin,  quite   fmooth,  fnov^y,  with  gilt   flriaE 

above  an  inch  long. 

*  8.  C.  lomething  heart-fhaped,  fabangular;  valves  in- medium. 
gular,  grooved,  fmooth.     European  and  American  feas, 

coall  of  Durham. 

*  9.  C.  fomewhat  heart-fliaped,  ribs  high,  and  grooved  flc«/^a/B»i. 
down  the  middle,  and  befet  with  large  hollowed  fpines 
near  the  circumference.     European  and  Mediterranean 
feas,  Devoniliire. 

*  10.  C.  nightly  heart-fhaped  ;  ribs  fpinous,  caiimAed.  echinatmr 
European  feas,  Britain. 

*  II.  C.   flightly  heart-fliaped,   triangular  ribs,  hekt ciliare. 
along  the  ridges  with  thin   fpines  ;  fize  of  a  hazel-nut. 
European  feas,  Cornwall. 

12.  C.  flightly  heart-fhaped,    with  elevated,    fubtri- aVw/awi. 
angular,  ciliated  grooves.     North  feas. 

13.  C.  fomewhat  heart-fliaped,  with  obtufe,  knotty,  tubercu- 
tranfverfely  ftriated  grooves.     Mediterranean.  latum. 

14.  C.    hear-fhapcd,  with  arched  imbricated  ka-les  ifocardia. 
along  the  grooves.     Mediterranean. 

I  ?.   C.  fomewhat  heart-fliaped,  fubangular.      India,   fragum. 

16.  C.  fubcordate,  v\-itli  lunated,   coloured  grooves,  an^i/o.  • 
India. 

17.  C.  fubcordate,  grooved,   and    rauricated  at  themurlcatu 
fides.      America. 

18.  C.  oblong,  wjtli  angular  grooves,  ferrated  at  the  r7iagnum,i 
fide.      Asierica  and  India. 

19.  C.  fubovate,  grooved;    anterior  margin  rough, J!avum. 
pofterior  one  toothed.     India. 

*   20.   C.    obovate,    with  obfolete,  longitudinal  llrix, /avigatiii 
and  a  few  tranfverfe  ones  concealed  by  a  gloify,  yel- 
lowifli  brown  epidermis.     European  and  American  feas, 
Britain. 

2t.C. 
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21.  C.  obovate,  fmooth,  with  obfolete  ftriac ;  inte- 
rior margin  ferratcd.    Mediterranean  and  Indian  feas. 

*  22.  C.  antiquated,  with  28  dcpreflcd  ribs,  with  ob- 
folete, recurved  fcales.  Abounds  frequently  on  all  fan- 
dy  coafts,  and  is  lodged  a  little  beneath  the  fand.  This 
is  employed  as  a  w^.iolefome  and  nourilbing  food.  It 
is  the  common  cockle  of  this  country. 

23.  C.  grooved  with  about  36  triangular,  frnooth 
rib?.     Iceland  and  Greenland  feas. 

24.  C.  antiquated,  glabrous,  thin,  with  angular  fer- 
ruginous lines ;  two  atid  three-fourths  inches  long,  three 
and  a  half  broad.     Greenland  and  Iceland. 

2  V  C.  antiquated,  ivith  20  remote  grooves,  the  in- 
termediate fpaces  rugged.      Mediterranean  feas. 

26.  C.  fubantiquated,  hind-part  with  20  grooves 
imbricated  upwards.      Barbary. 

27.  C.  llightly  heart-lhaped  and  peftinated.  Me- 
diterranean. 

28.  C.  triangular,  rounded,  equilateral,  with  tranf- 
verfe,  merabranaceo-recurved  Asrinkles ;  hinges  blue. 
Mediterranean. 

29.  C.  triangular,  gibbous,  (Iriated.     Cafpian  fea. 

30.  C.  heart-fhaped,  fubrhombic,  24  ribs  oh  each 
fide ;  the  grooves  finely  notched  ;  two  and  one-fourth 
inches  long,  one  and  three-fourths  broad.     Arabia  and 

Egypt- 

31.  C.  oval,  fmooth;  margin  flriated  on  each  fide 
the  beak. 

3  2.  C.  gibbous ;  one  fide  IfnprefTed  and  ochraceous, 
the  other  convex,  lieart-fhaped,  and  whitilh,  fpotted 
with  yellow.     Nicobar  iilands.      A  very  rare  fpecles. 

33.  C.  gibbous,  ^vith  prickly  ribs  j  anterior  ones 
with  recurved,  membranaceous  tubercles,  crenated  at 
the  fides.     Nicobar  iilands. 

34.  C.  rounded,  ventricofe,  white,  ^vith  deep  teeth 
on  the  margin  ;  anterior  ones  rofy.  Africa  and  Ame- 
rica. 

35.  C.  pellucid,  cinereous,  with  thin  longitudinal 
ftriae.     India. 

36.  C.  thick,  with  longitudinal  anterior  flriae,  and 
tranfverfe  pollerior  ones.     Guinea,  Antilles  iilands. 

37.  C.  yellowiih,  oblong,  turgid,  ribbed  ;  anterior 
parts  glabrous  ;  margin  notched  ;  three  inches  long, 
two  and  a  half  broad,  ribs  about  30.      Mediterranean. 

38.  C.  brovvnilh,  rather  oblong,  thick,  antiquated, 
with  deeper  teeth  on  the  margin  ;  ribs  about  23.  Me- 
diterranean and  North  feas. 

39.  C.  broad,  unequal  fided,  within  white  j  ribs  flat 
and  fpinulous-,  two  inches  long,  two  and  a  half  broad. 
Tranquebar  and  Nicobar  iilands. 

*  40.  C.  fomewhat  heart-fiiaped,  fiibangular ;  grooves 
imbricated,  or  befet  with  recurved  leaks.  Falmouth, 
Sandwich . 

41.  C.  with  crov.ded,  undulated  wrinkles;  ribs 
broad,  grooves  narrow  ;  three  inches  long,  three  and 
one-fourth  broad.     Bay  of  Campeachy. 

42.  C.  rounded,  brmvn  ;  ribs  flexuous,  grooves 
wrinkled;    i^   inch  long,  and  about  the  fame  breadth. 

*  43.  C.  flattilh,  thick,  white,  with  flat  ribs.  Mouth 
of  the  Tees,  England.     Rare. 

44.  C.  rounded,  yellowifli-white,  varied  with  red, 
green,  and  brown,  and  marked  with  deculTated  flrl;c. 
Cadiz. 

45.  C.  rounded;  ribs  flat,  broad,  finely  notched. 
Brazil. 


fcrratum. 
td:<h. 


uelandt- 
cam. 
grenlan- 
diciim. 

rujlkum, 

^Liucum, 

(leninatum 

virginicum 

trilalerum. 
auricula. 

tnfie. 

monflro- 
fum, 

lima, 
rlngens. 


papyra- 

ceum. 

aolicum. 

^  tblongum. 


crojfum. 

I  latum. 

pgmeum. 

"nacula- 
'■um. 

lexuofum. 

■'  iuviali/e, 

'.aditanum 

'^afilenfe. 
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46.  C.  rather  oblong,  white,    with  blackilh  fpots ;  awAff;'- 
ribs  about  i  2,  very  convex  ;    i^^  inches  long.  nenfe. 

47.  C.   heart-ftiaped,    equilateral,  taw-ny  white  inifquamo- 
purplilh  within  ;  ribs  with  imbricated  fcales.  fum. 

48.  C.    reddilh,    thin,    rounded,    with    decuffated*c<JWf//<j- 
ftriac.  turn. 

49.  C.  reddilh,  unequal  fided;    ribs  convex,  Xnxii- rubiglno- 
veriely  ftriated.  fum. 

50.  C.  unequal-fided,    ribbed,   ivhitilh,  within  pui-albijum, 
pie  ;  minute. 

51.  C.  inequilateral,  oblong,  with  fine  ribs  do\Mtdvire/cens. 
above. 

52.  C.  rounded,  whitifli,  with  a  brown  band;  nhsfo/ciatum, 
acute. 

Gen.  8.  M.vcTR.\. 

Gen.  Char. — The  animal  is  a  tethys ;  the  (hell  is  bi- 
valve, unequal  fided  and  equivalve;  the  middle  tooth 
of  the  hinge  is  complicated,  with  a  fmall  hollow  on 
each  fide  ;  the  lateral  ones  are  remote,  and  inferted 
into  each  other. 

SpEcns. 

1.  M.  fmooth, with  a  flat,  anterior  margin,  on  wh'\chjfe/ig/fn\- 
is   a   lunated  cape,   3  J  inches  broad.     Cape  of  Good 

Hope. 

2.  M.  with  tranfverfe,  ^vrinkled  plaits-,  diaphanous  j/'lica/aria, 
anterior  margin  flattilh,  fliell  tliin  like  paper  ;  from   i 

to  2  inches  long,   2^  broad.      Indian  ocean. 

3.  M.  thin,    pellucid,    white,    convex  ;    fore-part  npafyracea, 
little    gaping,    finely   firiatcd    and    ribbed.      Nicobar 

iilands.     Very  rare. 

4.  M.  fmooth,  diaphanous  ;  back  fubftriated,  with  ajlr.'atir!a. 
fmooth  marginal    impreffion    before  them,   furrounded 

\rith  a  rim  ;   2i  inches  long,  3  broad.     Mediterranean 
and  Coromandel  coafts. 

5.  M.  triangular,  tliick,  with  ftrong,  thick  crowd-JIriala. 
ed,  arched  ftrise. 

6.  M.  obtufely  triangular,  whitifl>,  with  milk-white  ro/i/ni/jrj. 
bands  on  the  beaks  ;  margins  on  each  fide  the  beaks 

violet ;   ij  inch  long,  and  nearly  2  broad.     Mediter- 
ranean. 

7.  IVI.  fmooth,.  diaphanous,  ftriated  ;  beaks  fmooth, ^/fl/rd/j, 
margins  on  each  fide  of  them  ftriftted  ;   I »  inch  long 

and  2  broad.     African  and  Indian  oceans. . 

8.  M.  fnowy,    gloffy,    thick,    diaplianous,  fmooth ;  n»V;V<j. 
depreflions  on  each  fide  the  beaks  flriated. 

9.  M.   fmooth,    fubdiaphanous,    white,    with    paler roro/Z/nd.- 
bands ;.  2  inches  broad,   i  ^  long.     Mediterranean  and 
Guinea. 

10.  M.  thin,  turgid,  pellucid  white  ;  fore-part  fine- /aL?ftf. 
ly  ftriated,  with  paler  bands.      Indian  ocean. 

*  :i.  M.  femitranfparent,    finooth,    glcflV,  obfoletely;^«/rtron;, 
radiated,  white  without,  purplifli  withhi ;  fides  nearly 

equal;    length   1^  inch,  breadth   ly.      European  and 
American  feas,  England,  and  fliores  of  Scotland. 

1 2.  M.  femitranfparent,    fmooth,  fawn  colour  withgrani/is. 
pale  rays ;  beak  and  hinge  placed  beyond  the  middle  ; 
2^  inches  long,  3^^  broad. 

*  13.  M.  ftrong,  fubtriangular,  of  a  yellowifli-whiteyo/iVi/. 
colour,  with  a  few  concentric  ridges;  equal-fided  ;   l^ 
inch  long,   i^  broad.     Common    on  European  Ihores, 

and  alfo  in  Britain. 

*  14.  M.  oval,    oblong,  fmooth,  with  irregular  con- lutrarla-  ■ 
tentric  flriit  )  infide  glclTy  white,  gaping  »  liille  at  both 

ends. 
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cijgnus. 
macula. 

turgida. 

molacea. 

^uneata. 

glauca. 

peUuciJa. 
frag'iUs. 

rugofa. 
n'lcoharica, 


compla- 
not  a. 

Hpri. 


piperita. 


ends.  Luropr,  near  tlie  mouths  of  rivers.  Found  ve- 
ry large  on  the  coaft  of  Caennartiien,  and  fome  parts 
of  Cornwall. — The  animal  ^vhich  inhabits  this  Ihell, 
according  to  Montagu,  is  an  afcidia  ;  and  he  obferves 
'that  it  frequently  protrudes  not  lefs  than  7  or  8  inches 
from  tlie  inialler  e:id  in  fcarch  of  food.  Tejl.  'Brit. 
p.  iro. 

15.  M.  three-fidcd,  finely  ftriated  tranfverfely  ; 
fore-part  flattilh  and  flightly  wrinkled  ;  1  inch  long 
and  rather  broader.     Tranquebar. 

16.  M.  obtufely  triangular,  fmooth,  thin,  with  pel- 
lucid chefnut  fpots  ;  within  \Thite,  and  Hnely  llriated ; 
a  heart-fliaped  impreffion  behind  the  beaks  ;  i\  inch 
long,  and  rather  broader. 

17.  M.  inflated,  faintly  ftriated,  ochraceous  and 
white  within ;  hinge  with  n  fupernumerary,  triangular, 
double  tooth  ;  2^  inches  long,  3^  broad.  Tranque- 
bar. 

18.  M.  thin,  obfoletely  radiated,  finely  llriated 
tranfverfely  ;  margins  on  each  fide  the  beaks  whitilh  ; 
2  inches  long  and  3  broad.     Tranquebar. 

19.  ]\I.  wedge- fliaped,  blue,  with  fine  tranfverfe 
ftriee  ;  margin  notched  within  j  i  inch  long  and  fcarce- 
ly  fo  broad. 

20.  M.  ovate,  dirty  white  with  glaucous  rays,  and 
fine  tranfverfe  flrias ;  i.\  inches  long,  3!  broad.  Me- 
diterranean. 

21.  M.  ovate,  thin,  pellucid,  white,  with  unequal 
tranfverfe  iiriae  ;    Ij^  inch  long,  and  2  broad.    Guinea. 

2  2.  M.  ovate,  thin,  fmooth,  pellucid,  flattilh;  an- 
terior gape  tranfverfely  ftriated,  and  wrinkled.  Nico- 
bar  iilands. 

23.  M.  ovate,  dirty  white,  with  elevated  longitudi- 
nal ftriae  j  crofling  the  tranfverle  ones,  which  are  a  lit- 
tle more  raifed  ;  2^  inches  long,  2^  broad  ;  thick,  and 
white  within. 

24.  M.  ovate,  thin,  pellucid,  fmooth  on  the  fore- 
part ;  the  hind-part  with  cancellated  ftria:.  Nicobar 
iilands. 

25.  M.  ovate,  thin,  with  arched  plates ;  the  plates 
tranfverfely  ftriated  ;  no  lateral  teeth ;  i  inch  long, 
2i  broad.     India. 

*  26.  M.  very  thin,  nearly  round,  whitifti  ;  hinge 
with  a  triangular  tooth,  and  large  cavity  j  l^-  inch 
long,  and  z  broad.  Common  on  the  Ihores  of  Bri- 
tain. MaHra  compreffa,  Montagu,  TeJl.  Brit.  p. 
96. 

27.  M.  ovate,  comprefled,  tranfverfely  ftriated  ; 
hinge  teeth  very  minute,  with  a  large  oblique  hollow. 
Mediterranean. 

Gen.  9;  DoNAX,  or  Wedge-fidl. 

Gea.  Clutr. — The  animal  is  a  tethys.  The  fliell  is  bi- 
valve, with  generally  a  crenulate  margin  ;  the  ante- 
rior margin  very  obtufe  ;  hinge  with  t^vo  teoth,  and 
a  fingle  marginal  one  placed  a  little  behind  j  rarely 
double,  or  triple. 


Sfec 


fcortuttu 
puiefcent. 


IKS. 


1.  D.  triangular,    heart-fliaped,    with  a  flat  frontal 
margin.      Indian  ocean. 

2.  D.  ciliated  with  fpines  on  the  anterior  margin. 
India!)  oceaii. 
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3.  D.  wrinkled  and  gibbous  before,    with  notc\ied rugo/a. 
margins.     Mediterranean  and  Atlantic  feas. 

*  4.  D.  oblong,  fmooth,  glolT}',  finely  ftriated  longi-irunculut,] 
tudinally ;  margin  crenated  ;  an  inch  broad.  Euro-  I 
pean  coafts,  Wales. 

5.  D.  obtufe  before,,  ftriated,  the  margin  denticula-_/?r/a/o.       I 
ted.      Southern  Europe.  .  .     j 

*  6.  D.  obtufe    in  front,    lips  tranfverfely  n-rinkled  ;  t/enticu/a.  \ 
finely    ftriated    longitudinally  ;     margin    denticulated,  la. 
European   and  American  ieas ;  ftiorcs    of  Britain,  but 

rare.  j 

7.  D.  wedge -ftiaped,  margins   very  entire;    1  inch cuneata, 
long,  i^  broad.     Tranquebar. 

8.  D.  gibbous,    finely  ftriated  tranfverfely,    (poXttd/aba. 
wth  yellow. 

9.  D.  ovate,  comprefled,  fmooth,  marked  with  pur-Jcripsa. 
pie  waved  lines  ;  margins  crenulate.      Malabar  coafts. 

10.  D.  ovate,  ftrise   muricated  j  margin   dentlculat-OTar/Va/u, 
ed.     Indian  ocean. 

*  II.  D.  oval,  with  tranfverfe,  waved,  ereS,  ftriated, /rax. 
membranaceous  wrinkles ;  fize  of  a  fmall  kidney  bean. 
Mediterranean,   Ihores   of   Devonftiire    and    Cornwall, 
where  it  is  found  in  the  hardeft  limeftone. 

12.  D.  obtufe  before,  obfoletely  ftriated  at  the  &des;/^i,;gat<f. 
margin    very  entire  ;    hinge  without  marginal  teeth  ; 
lijnch  long,   2  inches  broad.     Tranquebar. 

13.  D.  hind-part  fmooth  and  perpendicularly  ftrlat- A/no/a. 
ed  ;  fore-part  truncated,  and  finely  canceUated  ;  angles 
Iplnous.      Tranquebar.     Very  rare. 

14.  D.  flefh-coloured,  anterior  part  truncated,  wrink-Znc-flrna/a. 
led,    and    marked    with    reticulated    ftrise  ;    hind-part 
wedge-lliaped,    and    furrowed  with    fine  perpendicular 

ftria;.     Tranquebar. 

15.  D.  oval,    fmooth, '  olive-green,   within  fiivety  farpeatea, 
margin    with    more    elevated    acute    teeth,    near    the 
hinge. 

16.  D.    ovate    with    elevated    ftrise    crofTmg  a  feWj^/^o/o^. 
tranfverfe  ones  5  rufous  with  a  white  ray  on  one  fide. 

17.  D.  brown,    with    hyaline    fpots;     outfide  'wlihraJiata. 
crowded,  arched,  tranfverfe  ftrus  ;  infide  with  perpen- 
dicular ones  ;    I  inch  broad,  I  }  long.     Tranquebar. 

18.  D.  with  thin  perpendicular  ftrise,  crollmg  the/Jf^/^i^cg^ 
tranfverfe  ribs  on  the    fore-part ;    ftraw    colour,    with 

darker  tranfverfe  bands;  margin  tamiey  and  entire  be- 
hind ;    I  inch  long,  ^  broad. 

19.  D.    entirely  white,  with   a    few  thin,    arched,  ^^^a'/i/i/. 
tranfverfe    ftri*,  ^vhlch  are  oblique  toivards   the  rim ; 

hinge  v\  ith  three  oblique  middle  teeth  ;  margin  entire  ; 
I  inch  long,  and  fomething  broader. 

*  20.   D.  oblong,    fmooth,  glofly,  light  yellow,  mxh  ^o^f,/^. 
fmall  fpots  or  ftreaks  of  white,  and  one  broad  ray  of,;j/a_ 
the  fame  from  the  back  to  the  oppofite  margin  ;  ^  inch 
long,    4:  broad.       Devonlliire,    but    rare.       Montagu, 

Te/?.  Brit.  p.  106. 

*  21.  D.  oblong,  fuboval,  fmooth,  glofly,  commonly  a/^^^/^_ 
marked  with  two  bro^vn  ftripes  longitudinally  from  the 

beak ;  margin   fmooth  ;  fcarcely  \  inch  long,  j  broad. 
Weymouth,  Dorfetfliire.     Montagu,   7^.  Brit.    107. 


Gen.  10.  Venus. 

Gen.  Char. — The  animal  a  tethys ;  ftiell  blvnlve,  fron- 
tal margin  flattened,  with  incumbent  lips ;  hinge 
with  three  teeth,  all  of  them  approximate  ;  the  la- 
teral ones  divergent  at  the  tip. 

Species. 


3i 
Venus. 
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SrsciEt. 

A.  Shell fomewhat  heart-Jhaped, 

I.  V.  tranfverfely  grooved,  with  a  double  row  of 
fpines  on  the  flattened  fide.  American  ocean.  This 
(hell  is  very  rare. 

*  2.  V.  fomewhat  heart-ihaped,  with  thickened  wrinklesj 
flattened  fide  with  attenuated  wrinkles  ;  lips  compli- 
cated ;  2  inches  long,  i  ^  broad.  ,  American  iilands, 
Cornwall. 

3.  V.  heart-fliaped,  with  decuflated  flriEe,  flattened 
margin,  lamellated.     American  ocean.     Very  rare. 

4.  V.  fomewhat  heart-ftiaped,  with  tranfverfe,  re- 
mote, reflefted  grooves  j  margin  crenulated.  Ameri- 
can ocean.     Very  rare. 

5.  V.  brittle,  glabrous,  with  a  few  tranfverfe  ftrias. 
Brazil. 

6.  V.  lentiform,  tranfverfely  ftriated,  with  a  deep, 
heart -iliaped  depreflion  behind  the  beaks ;  tlat  fide, 
broad. 

vtrrucofa.  *  7.  V.  with  membranaceous,  tranfverfe,  ftriated 
grooves,  forming  tubercles  towards  the  outer  margin  j 
margin  crenulated ;  2  inches  long,  2  broad.  Mediterra- 
nean, Antilles  iflands,  Cornwall. 

8.  V.  longitudinally  ftriated  for^vardi,  and  tranf- 
verfely backwards.     American  iflands. 

9.  V.  white,  with  fine,  crowded,  divergent  ftria:. 
American  iflands. 

10.  V.  with  tranfverfe,  recurved,  acute  grooves; 
pofterior  margin  orenated,  and  grooved  behind  the 
beaks.  European  feas.  It  is  often  found  in  a  foflil 
ftate. 

caneellata.  11.  V.  with  tranfverfe,  membranaceous,  remote 
ftriae,  and  a  heart-ftiaped  depreflion  behind  the  beaks  ; 
I  inch  long,  \\  broad.      Indian  ocean. 

gallina.  *  12-  V.  radiate,  with  tranfverfe,  obtufe  flriae  j  hiad 
tooth  of  the  hinge  minute  ;  margin  crenulated';  I  inch 
long,  1^  broad.  American  and  European  feas,  Corn- 
wall. 

13.  V.  wth  tranfverfe,  acute  ftri*  ;  lips  finely  ftri- 
ated and  roly  ;  margin  very  entire.      Africa. 

14.  V.  flightly  grooved,  margin  crenated  ;  fize  of  a 
hazel-nut.     South  of  Europe. 

15.  V.  grooves  obtufe,  tranfverfe  ;  lips  of  the  ante- 


flexuofa. 


crycina. 


•nercena- 
'ia. 


clandii 


rior  margin  with  an  elevated  angle;  1  inch  long,  i^- 
broad.      American  and  Indian  oceans. 

16.  V.  grooves  tranfverfe,  parallel,  obtufe;  anterior 
margin  glabrous  ;  depreflion  behind  the  beaks  ovate  ; 
24  inches  long,  3  broad.      India. 

17.  V.  ftrong  and  thick,  with  flight  tranfverfe  ftrite, 
and  covered  with  a  brown  cuticle  ;  ^vithin,  pale  vio- 
let ;  margin  crenated  ;  3  inches  long,  and  nearly  3 
broad.  Europe,  North  America.  Shells  of  this  fpecies 
are  found  folTil  in  the  mountains  of  Sweden.  In  North 
America  they  are  called  clams,  and  the  Indians  make 
wampum  or  money  of  them. 

*  1 3.  V.  thick  and  ftrong,  with  flight  tranfverfe  ftriw, 
and  covered  with  a  brown  cuticle  ;  within  jiure  ^vhite, 
and  fmooth  ;  margin  entire  ;  3^  inches  long,  4  broad. 
Europe,  Africa,  Cafpian  fea,  Caermarthenlhire,  and 
iliores  of  Scotland.  The  filb  is  employed  as  food  by 
the  Icelanders, 

•  19.  V.  fmooth,  with  fine  tranfverfe  wrinkles';  mar- 
gin entire  ;    hind  tooth    of   the    hinge    lanceolate ;  3 
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inches  long,  3I  broad.     Afiaiic  feas ;  Cornwall,  where 
this  fpecies  is  called  queen. 

20.  V.  fmooth,  with  a  few  faint  fpots ;  l^  inch  \otig,maculata. 
24-  broad.     American  ocean. 

21.  V.  glabrous,  with  a  brown  gibbous  flope  before,  m^rf/riAr. 
and    gaping  membranes ;    margin    entire.      Near   the 
mouths  of  rivers,  Indian  ocean. 

22.  V.  fmooth,  radiated  with  while  ;  lips  of  the  an- /«/<». 
terior  flope  violet ;   I  i  inch  long,  I  i  broad.     Mediter- 
ranean and  Indian  feas. 

23.  V.  triangular,  rounded,    gibbous,  fmooth,    and  ca/lren/tj . 
marked  with    angular    charailers ;     1 4    inch  long,    2 

broad.     Indian  ocean.  Red  lea. 

24.  V.  fmooth,  tranfverfely  ftriated  before  and  he-  f>hryne. 
hind  ;    pofterior    flope    obcordate,    with    violet  veihs. 
Southern  ocean, 

25.  V.  ovate,  compreffed,  tranfverfely  ftriated,  \vA\imeroe. 
a  gaping  future  behind;    I^  inch  long,   2^  broad.      A- 
merican  and  Indian  ocean. 

26;   V.  fubovate,   tranfverfely  ftriated,    and   fubpel- minuW. 
lucid  ;  membranes  clofed  ;  from   i  to   2  inches  broad, 
14  long.     Iceland. 

*   27.  V.  oval,  longitudinally  wrinkled,  femipellucid,(/£/?oriJ/j, 
faintly  radiated  with   purple  and  white  ;    1  \  inch  long, 
1 3  broad.      European  and  American  feas,  Falmouth. 

28.  V.  oval,  gibbous,    longitudinally  ftriated,    anijimbriata. 
tranfverfely  grooved  ;  margin  crenated  ;  2  inches  long, 

3  broad.      Eaft  Indies. 

29.  V.  ftriae  elevated,  decuflated;  hcart-fliaped  Ae.- reticulata. 
predion    behind;    margin    entire;     2  inches  long,     2^ 

broad,      India. 

30.  V.  ftriw  reticulated,  and  fcaly  on  the  back  part._/yuij;n(j/(7. 
India. 

31.  V.  roundiili,    with    decuflated,    mcmbranaceous^Awfr^fra, 
ftri*  ;  lips  fle.xuous.      India. 

32.  V.  triangular,    Imooth,    rctufe  behind  and  ht-tripla. 
fore ;    I  inch   long,    and   rather  broader.     Mediterra- 
nean. 

33.  V.    ^vith    arched,    membranaceous,    tranfverfe//;VflW. 
ftrise ;    pofterior    flope   reddifti,  heart-ftiaptd ;   lips  ob- 
lique.    Indian  feas.      Very  rare. 

34.  V.    gibbous,    with    tranfverfe,  membranaceous,  ri/jq/Jl. 
arched    ftri*  ;    pofterior    flope    heart-ftiaped  ;    margin 
crenated  ;   2  inches  long,   2  broad.      India. 

3J.   V.  with  tranfverfe,  acute  ftri*,  anteriorly  mem- ca/i^*', 
branaceous ;    anteriu^  flope    fliort,    pofterior  indiftincl. 
Red  fea. 

36.  V.  rounded,   with    decuflfated    ftri* ;    fore-^an^ranulata. 
and  crenated  margin  violet.      American  ocean. 

37.  V.  with   perpendicular,    imbricated  ribs,  ttaxi^-imbrlcala. 
verfely   ftriated  ;  margin  crenated.      It   has  been  found 

in  a  folTil  ftate  in  France. 

38.  V.  with   fine  tranfverfe  ftriae,  crofling  fome  di-divaricota, 
verging  longitudinal  ones  tcivards   the   margin  ;  pofte- 
rior irapreflion  ovate  ;  margin  crenated.      E.  Indies. 

39.  V.  oblong,    flattifli,    tranfverfe    ftri;e    mnn\ng conlraria, 
contrary  behind  ;  margin  crenated.     Guinea. 

40.  V.  oblong,  ovate,  radiated,  with  thick,  crowd-^j//ux. 
ed,  tranfverfe   ftriic  ;  anterior  flope   broad,  ovEte ;  po- 
fterior impreflion  heart-fliajied  ;   1  \  inch  long,  2  broad. 
Malabar. 

4r.  V.  tranfverfely  ftriated,  the  back  glabrous;  3.-n.J}ammea. 
terior  flope  broad,  with  b^o^\•n  lines ;  pofterior  imprel- 
fious  heart-ftiaped,  with  brown  lines.     Red  fea. 

3  F  42.  V. 
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(orhlcula.  42.  V.  triangular,  fmooth,  truncated  on  each  fide, 
■\\ith  yelloi\-ilh  rays ;  llopes  heart-fhaped  •,  margin  very 
entire.  Atlantic  and  American  feas.  Rare. 
Jinuo/a.  *  43.  V.  thin,  convex,  ibmevvhat  triangular,  with  a 
deep  obtufe  finus  in  the  middle  of  the  front.  Bri- 
tain. 
herma-  44.  V.  triangular,  very  fmooth,  olive  coloured,  ob- 

fhrodita.     fcurely  banded  :  anterior  flope  heart-ftiaped  j  poilerior 

ovate.     Rivers  of  Guinea.     Rare. 
coaxans.  45.  V.  green,   u-ithin   white,  with   tranfverfe,   une- 

qual, membranaceous  llriae  j  margin  acute  j   2^  inches 
long,  3  broad.     Rivers  of  Ceylon. 
cafla.  46.  V.  gibbous,  fnowy  ■■,  anterior  part  convex  ;  with- 

in pale  violet ;  anterior  flope  roundilh,  poflerior  heart- 
Ihaped  •,  margin  very  entire.     India. 
affinis.  47.  V.  thin,    glabrous,   convex  ;    white    variegated 

with  brown  ;    poilerior  flope  elongated,   with  oblique 
tumid  lips  j  foiu:  teeth  in  the  hinge.     Mauritius. 
opima.  48.  V.    thick,    convex  ;    anterior  flope  ovate,    pof- 

terior  heart-fliaped  ;  hinge  with  three  teeth.     India. 
triradiata.       49.   V.    convex,    gray,    ^vith    three    blackilh    blue 
rays ;   poilerior  flope  elongated  ;  lips  tumid.     Tranque- 
bar. 
nehulofa.  50.  V.  ochraceous,  with  cinereous  and  bluiih  fpots  j 

anterior  flope  oval  5  pofl;erior  flope  ovate,  bluiih.    Tran- 
quebar. 
conitmpta.       51.  V.  thick,  triangular,  equilateral,  finooth  j  beaks 
convergent  ;  primary  tooth  of  the   hinge  crenulated  : 
minute.     Malabar. 
japenica.         5  2.  V.  oblong,  ovate,  inequilateral  •,  lid  tranfverfe  ; 
Arise   crowded    at    the    fides  ;    pofterlor  flope  oblong, 
ovate.     Japan. 
Jiriata.  53.  V.  ventricofe,  anteriorly  angular,  with  tranfverfe, 

thick,  fmooth  and  flightly  arched  llri*  ;  poflerior  flope 
heart- fliaped,     India.     Rare. 
texlilh.  54.  V.  oval,  quite  fmooth,  inequilateral ;  flopes  ob- 

long ■,    margin  very  entire  ;    i^  inch  long,    aj  broad. 
Malabar,  Red  fea. 
corrugata.       ^y  ^''  ovate,    whitifli  j    ftrise  tranfverfe,  anteriorly 
thick    and    ftrong,    pofterioily    thin    and    undulating. 
Mediterranean. 
monjlroja.       56.  V.  ovate,  whitifli  •,  ftriae  decuflated  ;  hinge  with 

only  two  teeth  in  the  left  valve.     Nicobar  iflands. 
pottderofa.       57.  V.  folid,  weighty,  inequilateral,  wrinkled  on  both 
fides ;  margin  crenulated  j  hinge  with  two  teeth.    South- 
ern ocean. 
fub'ciridts.       58.  V.    greenifti,  glabrous,    ttick :    margin    entire, 

beaks  prominent. 
rojlrata.  59.  V.  ovate  ■■,    ftriae  perpendicular,    fcaly,  crofling 

the  tranfverfe  ones. 
fufca.  60.  V.  brown,  with   fine,   perpendicular  ftriae;    i^ 

inch  long,   z\  broad. 
hijitan'ua.        61.  V.  oblong,    with  fine  tranfverfe  ftriae  ;  margin 

crenated.     Seas  round  Portugal. 
punSula-        62.  V.  ovatCj  white,  ivith  bay  lines,  and  yellowifti 
ta.  dots.     Corfica. 

fa  [data.  6^.  V.  round,  fmooth,  with  bay  and  yellowifti  rays, 

partly  blue,  and  partly  liyid. 
tarnta.  64.  V.  oval,  inequilateral,    flightly  wrinkled,  flefli- 

coloured,  with  three  rays ;   i^  inch  long,  2\  broad. 
virgata.  61;.  V,  externally  fteel  blue,  with  yello"w  rays ;  in- 

ternally violet.      Indian  ocean. 
vtrficolor.       66.  V.  oval,  obliquely  flnated,  wbitifti ;  rays  white, 
tawny,  bluifti  and  red . 
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67.  V.  ovate,  inequilateral,  finely  ftrlatcd   and   Ao\-variegata. 
ted  with  blue  :   rays  brownilh  and  black. 

68.  V.  ovate,  violet;  ftria:  perpendicular;   l|  inch. amethyjli. 
long,  2j  broad.  na. 

69.  V.  pofterlorly  ovate,  tranfverfely  and  ux\e<\ns\- calltpyga. 
ly  ftriated,  and  marked  with  angular  lines.      Shores  of 
Lilbon. 

70.  V.  ovate,  with   fine   decuflated  ftriae  ;  white  orfenegalm- 
flefti-coloured,  varied  with  brown  ;   >  i  inch  broad,  notyfj-. 

one  inch  long.     Senegal.  ' 

71.  V.  triangular,  wiiite  or  yello^v,  with  sbovXmatadoih  I 
40  tranfverfe  parallel  grooves ;  1  -J  incli  long.  Sene-  ' 
gal. 

7  2.  V.  heart -fliaped,  ^vith  tranfverfe,  remote,  exca-fuccinSia.  ■ 
vated  grooves  ;  margin  crenulated. 

73.  V.  heart-fliaped,  much  comprefled,  Usmtveikly  comfirtj^, 
grooved. 

74.  V.  heart-fliaped,  poliflied,  white,  marked  viith  au/lralit,  ■ 
brovvnifli  charafters  ;  margin  entire.      Southern  ocean. 

75.  V.  ovate,  livid,  with  numerous,  mt.evTxifted,gigantea,  . 
bluiih   r,iys ;  poilerior   flope  ovate.      Shores  of  Ceylon  ! 

and  Florida. 

I 

B.  Orbicular. 

*  76.  V.  lentlfonn,  with   crenated,    deculTated  ^\x\Ugertna. 
poilerior  flope  imprelTed,  ovate.     American  and  Indian 

ocean,  fliores  of  Weymouth.  ' 

77.  V.  orbicular,  tranfverfely  ftriated,  with   TO\i.^,pro/lrala,  i 
membranaceous   lips ;  two   inches   long,  not  fo  broad. 
Coromandel. 

78.  V.  lentiform,  with  glabrous  ^vrinkles,  white  vAthpenJylva'  ^ 
a  longitudinal  groove  anteriorly  on  each  fide  ;  2  inches  n/Va. 
long.     America. 

79.  V.  white,  fomewhat  glabrous,  with  a  longitudi-^ur/<7. 
nal  groove  anteriorly,  and  hinge  without  lateral  teeth. 
Shores  of  Iceland  and  Ferro  illands. 

80.  V.  lentiform,  glabrous,  fmooth,  i\ith  excavated  jn^rjj^d/ff 
dots.     India. 

81.  V.  lenuform,  longitudinally  grooved,  Aoxxeipuniiala.'i 
within  ;    2  inches  long,  2^  broad.      India,  but  rare. 

*  82.  V.  lentiform,  tranfverfely  llriated,  pale,  with  oh- exolcta.    ^ 
folete    rays ;    pofterior    flope    heart -ihaped  :     2   inches 

long,   and    2  broad.      Norway,   and  coaft  of  Britain, 
Cornwall. 

*  83.  V.  thin,  convex,  orbicular,  whitifti,  tinged  with  ttn(/<j/a. 
yellow,  with    thin,   tranfverfe    ftriae ;    margins  waved. 
Britiih  feas,  Falmouth. 

84.  V.  gibbous  with  tranfverfe,  remote,  rather  oh- 1 umiduhl,] 
folete  grooves ;  margin  entire.  i 

85.  V.  longitudinally  ftriated,  with  tranfverfe,  \\\ii\.e,jliienjit. 
and  violet  arches  ;  margin  interiorly  crenated.    Chinele 

ftiores.  ' 

86.  V.  lentiform,  tranfverfely  ftriated,  with  an  oh-Jinuala.  I 
long  gaping  vent  on  the  anterior  flope ;  hinge  with  4 

teeth.     Niccbar  iflands.  I 

*  87.  V.  lentiform,  with   remote,  tranfverfe,  membra- iorffl&.  . 
naceous  ftriie  ;   1 1  inch  long,  2  broad.     European  feas, 
Britain. 

88.  V.  fublentiform,  with  wrinkled,  longitudinal^f($7;n<7M ; 
grooves,  branched  near  the   anterior  margin  ;   i  J  inch 

long,  2  broad.     Indian  and  American  oceans. 

89.  V.  lentiform,  comprefled,  ftriated,  angular  ;  tht/crfpia.  | 
hinder   angle    flraight.      Indian  ocean,  and  Red  fea. 

Very  rare 

90.  V.  ! 
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\'.dtntula.         90.  V.    fubglobular,   lenticular,    ivrinkled,   mthout 
i  teeth  ;  porterior  flope  ovate.     American  ocean. 

r'iniio.  91.  V.  very  convex,  and  furrounded  with  rings  ;  in- 

termediate   grooves    crenated  ;    pofterior    flope  heart. 
Ihape  •,  margin  crenulated.     A  minute  Ihell. 

-.oncintri-       92.  V.  white,  iub-orbicular,  compreffed,    with  con- 
\:a.  centric    ttrite ;    margin     very    entire ;     pofterior    (lope 

heart-{haped.     Atlantic  and  American  feas.     A  large 
(hell. 

Juvenilis.  93.  V.  lentiform,  with  tranlverfe,  crowded  ftriae  ; 
anteriorly  circular,  and  terminating  in  wrinkles  be- 
hind ;  pofterior  flope  hcart-ftiaped  j  margin  very  entire. 
India. 

hiSrio.  94.    V.   lentiform,    with    tranfverfe,    acute,    arched 

ftri*  ;  margin  entire  j  pofterior  flope  heart  (haped.    In- 
I  dia.     Rare. 

■^lobe/a.  95.  V.  globular,  with   fine  tranfverfe  ftrife  ;  margin 

very  entire  j  hinge  with   two  teeth;   i  inch  long,   l-J 
broad.     Red  fea.     Very  rare. 

t>t£iuncu-        96.  V.  orbicular,  equilateral,  tranfverfely  wrinkled, 

lui.  and  variegated  with  rufous.     Japan. 

albida.  97.  V.  orbicular,  fub-compreffed,  equilateral,  white, 

mth  fine  tranfverie  ftrise.     Jamaica. 

tampeach-       98.  V.  orbicular,  inequilateral,  with  crowded,  acute, 

ienfii.         tranfverfe  ftrise  j    li  inches  long.       Bay   of   Campea- 

chy. 
tCrOjffa.  99.  V.  orbicular,  folid,  comprelTed,  with  fine  tranf- 

'  verfe  ftrix,  and  red  rays. 

burfuraf-        100.  V.  orbicular,  with  fine  tranfverfe  ftrise,  and  pur- 

ceni.  plilh  rays. 

rubra.  loi.  V.  orbicular,  inequilateral,  chefnut  with  dark- 

er  rays,    and    crowded,    thick,  tranfverfe    ftrii*.      Ja- 
maica. 

"uiolacea.  102.  V.  with  perpendicular  fcaly  ftrise  ;  margin  den- 

ticulated, \iolet  within. 

fpadicia.  10^.  V.  ftrise  perpendicular,  and  fcaly  towards  the 
margin;  colour  chefnut  ;    2  inches  long,  2 i  broad. 

cancellata.       104.  V.  fub-rufous,  cancellated  ;  a  minute  fliell.        " 

tengahn-         icj.  V.   orbicular,  nearly    equilateral,    with    thick, 

fit.  perpendicular  ftria; ;  beaks  turned  back.     Bengal. 

■avrea.  *  ic6.  V.  (ub-oibicular,  inequilateral,  tranfverfely  ftri- 
ated,  and  marked  ivith  faint  longitudinal  ftriae  :  i  inch 
long,  i|  broad.      Dorfetfliire. 

olfcura.  107.  V.  brown,    with  thin  perpendicular  (Irice  ;    I  ' 

inch  long,  2  J  broad. 

purpurata.  108.  V.  orbicular,  fub-equilateral,  perpendicularly 
wrinkled,  and  with  purple  rays;  i^  inch  long,  i^ 
broad. 

nux.  1 09.  V.  lentiform,   teftaceous,    wrinkled  ;    pofterior 

flope  heart-fliaped.     Ionian  (hores. 

ru^ata.  no.  V.  orbicular,    teftaceous,  fub-equilateral,   with 

diftant  tranfverfe  wrinkles. 

pbbula.  III.  V.    lentiform,  tranfverfely    ftriated,    anteriorly 

truncated. 

Pellala.  112.  V.  orbicular,  fmooth,  golden,  with  a  white  ftar 

at  the  beak.     Lilbon. 

ttalico.  1 1  J.  V.  orbicular,  pale  yellow,  with  elevated,  tranf- 

verfe, diftant  ftrix.     Mediterranean. 

Irazilia-         114.  V.  lentiform,  yellowifh  broiv-n,  with  thin,  tranf- 

"a.  verfe,  diftant  ftriae  ;  pofterior  flope  hcart-(haped,  bluifti ; 

anterior  flope  broad,  bliiifti.      Brazil. 

Pel/ucu/a.  115.  V.  orbicular,  pellucid,  fraooth  ;  anterior  flope 
pale  golden,  with  chefnut  Ipots ;  pofterior  flope  heart- 
lliapcd,  with  red  and  j^recn  veins.     Brazil. 

holofer't-  116.  V.  orbicular,  folid,  white,  with  undulated,  gol- 

cfa. 
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den  ftrix,  and  a  broad  yellow  band  towards  tlie  margin, 
variegated  with  tranfverfe  broivn  lines. 

117.  V.  orbicular,    vcntricofe,   thick,   brownifti,  r-a-macajja- 
diated  with  white  ;  ftriae  annular.     MacaflTar.  r'tca. 

118.  V.  fub-orbicular,  of  an  orange  colour;  i  mchtsaurantia. 
long,  zi  broad. 

1 19.  V.  lentiform,  fulvous,  TOtli  fine  circular  ftriae.     fulva. 

I  20.  V.  orbicular,  white,  with  reticulated  ftriae.  Candida. 

121.  V.  orbicular,  tranfverfely  ftriated,  whitifli,  vA'Cn albicans, 
brown  fpots,  lines,  and  angular  charaflers. 

1  2  2.  V.  fub-orbicular,  tranfverfely  ftriated,  white, with  «u//B/(i/a. 
reddifti  undulated  lines  and  dots. 

123.  V.  orbicular,  equilateral,  white,  with  fine  tranf- //nM/J. 
verfe  ftrise,  thicker  towards  the  margin. 

I  24.  V.  fmooth,  nearly  equilateral,  whitifli.  Itvis. 

125.  V.  orbicular,  fmooth,  inequilateral,  livid  horn-cornea, 
colour,  vnth  a  white,  tranfverie  line. 

126.  V.  orbicular,  fulvid,  dotted  with  \vliite  at  ■Ca^gultata. 
margin. 

1  27.  V.  inequilateral,   reddilh,  (mooth,  Avith    a  ie^ rufefcens . 
tranfverfe  lines. 

128.  V,  lentiform,    ftriae  cancellated  and  radiated  ;'y/r^nj'. 
margin  crenulated  ;  greenifli,  ^vith  darker  fpots. 

1 29.  V.  white,  ^vith  radiated  fpots  and  arc'jed  ftrise  ;  macuhfa. 
in  the  middle  a  large  gray  fpot,  tapering  upwards. 

130.  V.  entirely  of  a  flelfi  colour,  with  longitudinal fW?rt/<7. 
ribs  crofling  the   remote  tranfverfe  ^vrinkles  ;   1 4- inch 
long,  \\  broad. 

131.  V.  thin,  convex,  with  fine  tranfverfe  ftriaj ;  ivith- ii-auaria. 
in  fnouy,  without  marked  with  the  letter  IV,  and  many 
fcattered  dotes :  beaks  inflated. 

132.  V.  tumid,  folid,  fmooth  ;  with  a  few  tranfverfe /u/nf/w. 
wrinkles  towards  the  margin  ;  hinge  with   4  teeth   in 

each  valve;   l^  inches  long,  2  broad.      Africa. 

133.  V.  thin,    orbicular,  pellucid,  fmooth,  fnowy  •■,dinphane, 
hinge  with  two  teeth  in  each  valve  ;    \i  inch  diameter. 
Weftcm  fliores  of  Africa. 

134.  V.  fub-orbiculate,  coraprefled,  hard,  tranfverfely i/Kr/r. 
grooved,  reddilli,  with  brown  rays  ;  6  indies  broad,  ^^ 

13  V  V.  orbicular,  coroprefled,  fnowy,  with  lon^txx-eburnce, 
diiial  rounded  grooves,  croffcd  with  tranfverfe  ftriae ;  9 
lines  in  diameter.     Africa. 

136.  V.  tranfparcnt,  pale,  fulvous  within  and  vnx\\o\A,lucida, 
with  fine  longitudinal  grooves ;   16  lines  long.     Africa. 

137.  V.  orbicular,  a  little  convex,  with  longitudinal <///Zror.f. 
ftrice  perpendicular  in  the   middle,  obliquely  divergent 
towards  the   outfide,    and  crofted  by  tranfverfe    ones ; 
intermediate  grooves  and  inner  margin  crenated. 

138.  V.  orbicular,    fub-equilateral,    with   elevated, flcr/Zfa/fi*. 
acute,    tuberculated    ribs ;    margin    denticulated,    and 
crenated. 

C.  Oval,  a  l:t:le  angular  near  the  beats. 

*  139.  V.  ovate,  anteriorly  angular,    with  undulated //Vera/a. 
tranfverfe  ftri:e  :   2  inches  long,  2-'  broad.     Europe  and 
India,  coaft  of  Britain. 

140.  V.    Inequilateral,    thin,    with    fine    decuflTated^i'eprfl^/i:- 
ftriae  ;jwhite,  reticulated  with  brown.     Mediterranean. ira. 

141.  V.   ovate,  anteriorly  angular,    %\ith   tranfverfe  ro.'una'a;a. 
ftriae  ;  intermediate  tooth  of  the  hinge  bifid  ;   I  i-  inch 

long,   3  broad.      Indian  ocean.     Rare. 

•  142.  V.  ovate,  ^\ith  decullated  ftrix  anteriorly  zngxi-decuffala, 
lar;    i\  inch  long,   2  broad.     Mediterranean,  Briti(h 

coafts, 
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142.  V.  fubovate,  anteriorly  fubangular,  with  un- 
equal, tranfverfe  llrice  ;  anterior  Hope  tumid.  Adri- 
atic. 

145.  V.  ovate,  tranfverfely  wrinkled  ;  I  inch  long, 
1 4- broad.     Virginia. 

*  144.  V.  depreffed  or  rhomboid,  with  concentric 
ftris  ;  pale  brouTi,  variegated  ;  \  inch  long,  \\  broad. 
Britilli  coafts. 

14c.  V.  ovate,  inequilateral,  tranfverfely  ftriated 
and  fpottel  with  red. 

146.  V.  ovate,  tranfverfely  ftriated;  outwardly  ra- 
diated and  marked  towards  the  margin  with  charafters, 
lines  and  fpots  •,  within  yellowilb. 

147.  V.  oval,  fmooth.  yellomlli,  with  red  fpots  and 
dots;    I  i  inch  long,    I  i  broad.      Shores  of  Naples.  ^ 

148.  *V.  oblongilli,  fmooth,  filvery,  with  black  lines 
united  into  bands.     Shores  of  Cadiz. 

149.  V.  oblongifti,  flattened,  anteriorly  tranfverfely 
grooved ;  internal  margin  crenulated ;  ilopes  linear, 
excavated;   i  J  inch  long,   i^  broad. 

150.  V.  grooved,  umbo  pointed;  pofterior  (lope 
wrinkled  and  heart-fhaped  ;  grooves  fine,  about  130; 
I  inch  broad.     Africa. 

151.  V.  oblong,  thin,  flattened,  bluifh  when  the  fifh 
is  alive,  and  fnowy  when  it  is  dead  j  \\  inch  broad,  \ 
long.      Africa. 

152.  V.  ovate,  reticulated,  gaping  on  each  fide; 
hinge  with  2  teeth,  alternately  bifid.  Shores  of  Croa- 
tia, among  rocks  and.  ilones. 

Gen.  II.  Sposdylus. 

Gen.  Char. — The  animal  a  tethys ;  fliell  hard,  folid,  with 
unequal  valves,  one  of  them  convex,  the  other  rather 
flat  ;  hinge  with  two  recurved  teeth,  feparated  by  a 
fmall  hollow. 

Srsciss. 

1.  S.  flightly  eared  and  fpinous.  Mediterranean, 
Indian,  and  other  feas. — This  fpecies  varies  greatly  in 
fize,  thicknefs,  and  colours.  Sometimes  it  is  entirely 
purple,  orange,  white  or  bloom  colour,  and  fometimes 
it  is  marked  with  various  flreaks,  fpots,  dots,  or  bands. 

2.  S.  without  ears,  and  fpinous.  In  this  fpecies  the 
(hell  is  fub-globular,  white  within,  ^vithout  purplifh, 
fcarlet,  flame  colour,  orange  or  white  :  fpines  generally 
two  inches  long,  fometimes  cylindrical,  with  a  crenated 
margin.     India,  Malta.     Very  rare. 

3.  S.  without  ears  or  fpines,  plaited.  India,  Ame- 
rica, and  the  Mediterranean.  The  ftiell  is  white, 
with  yellowifh,  reddi(h,  brownifh,  or  violet  lines  and 
veins. 

4.  S.  oblong,  plaited,  fpinous.  In  this  fpecies  the 
(hell  is  imbricated,  of  a  citron  colour,  or  red,  with 
the  inner  margin  orange.  It  is  2  inches  long,  i^- 
broad.  The  whole  Ihell  is  thin  and  nearly  tranf- 
parent. 

Gen.  I Z.  Chama,  or  Gaping  Cocile. 

Gen.  Char. — The  animal  a  tethys  ;  the  fliell  bivalve, 
rather  coarfe  ;  hinge  with  a  callous  gibbofity,  ob- 
liquely inferted  in  an  oblique  hollow  ;  anterior  (lope 
clofed. 

Smciis. 

*   I.  C.  roundifti,   fmooth;   beaks  recurved;   anterior 
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floped  with  a  gaping  fent.  Adriatic  and  Cafpian  feas, 
Hebrides.      Sometimes  it  is  found  of  a  large  fize. 

2.  C.   plaited,    with    arched    fcales ;    poilerior  flope^y/jax. 
gaping,  with  crenulated  margins.     Indian  ocean. — This 
Ipecies  fometimes  meafures  only  about  an  inch  in  length, 

but  fometimes  it  is  found  to  be  the  largeft  of  lliells,  and 
equal  to  5321b.  weight.  The  fifli  which  it  contains  is 
faid  to  furnilli  a  meal  to  120  men  ;  and  its  mufcular 
ftrength  is  fo  great  as  to  cut  afunder  a  cable,  or  lop  off 
the  hand  of  a  man. 

3.  C.    plaited,    muricated,    pofterior    flope     K\.vSe,hlpl>oput. 
clofed,  toothed  ;    5   inches  long,   7  broad.     Indian  o- 

cean. 

4.  C.     fome^vhat    heart-fliaped,    with    longitudinal an/Zysj/*, 
grooves,  and  tranfverfe  ftrise  ;  ribs  from  19  to  22.      At- 
lantic and  Indian  feas. 

5.  C.  trapeziform,  gibbous,  vnxh.  longitudinal,  crenu- trapezia. 
lated  grooves  ;  about  the  fize  of  a  pea.     Norway  feas. 

6.  C.   fuborbicul.ir,   comprefTed,  coarfe,  with  itcxxi-femiorbu 
fated  ftriae.  culato, 

7.  C.    oblong    with    imbricated    grooves ;    zxiXtxiox canalicu^ 
part  retufe;  -J  inch  long,   i^  broad.  American  and  In- lata, 
dian  feas. 

8.  C.  heart-ftiaped,  tranfverfely   ftriated;    one    Mecordata. 
elongated,  comprefled.     Indian  and  Red  feas. 

9.  C.  roundifh,  with  toothed  grooves,    mixed  vdt.'hj'aiiata. 
dots  ;  pofterior  flope  retufe  ;  heart-lbaped. 

10.  C.  oblong,  fore-part  angular,  with  anterior  acute oblcnga, 
teeth.     Shores  of  Guinea. 

11.  C.  imbricated,  with  jagged  lamella: ;  beak  a  lit-ZaaJra/. 
tie  fpiral  obliquely.     India. 

1 2.  C.  orbicular,  muricated  ;  one  valve  flatter,  thtgrypboi- 
other  with  a  fub-fpiral,  produced    beak.      Mediterra-</«, 
nean,  American,  and  Indian  feas. 

13.  C.  with  conic  valves,  and  hom-ftiaped,  oblique, ^/forwr. 
tubular  beaks,  longer  than  the  valve.     Indian  and  A- 
merican  feas. 

14.  C.    grooved,  muricated,    with  excavated    dots  ^arcne/la. 
hinge  with  a  feflile  callus  ;  2  inches  broad  and  2  long. 
American  ocean. 

15.  C.  obtufely  triangular,  equilateral,  plaited  ;  sa-moUiiana. 
terior    flope    elevated,    with  oblique  plates  and  ftriae  : 

fize  of  a  hazel  nut. 

16.  C.    tranfverfely    wrinkled,    and    longitudinally  fonfawf- 
ftriated.     In  the  middle  of  each  valve  within  is  an  zd-raio. 
ditional  chamber-     American  ocean.     Small,  whitilh. 

Very  rare. 

17.  C.  rounded,  with  lamellae  difpofed  in  rows;  \r\'tneero- 
temal  margin  crenulated.     American  ocean.  phylla. 

18.  C.    white,  with  foliaceous,    ferrated,   X^mSytxitf^iacea, 
ftrije,  the  interftices  crenated,  beaks  recurved.     Medi- 
terranean and  American  feas. — This  fpecies  is  found  fof- 

fil  in  Campania  :   it  is  fometimes  round,  and  fometimes 
oblong. 

19.  C.  rounded,  white,  and  undulated  with  brown,  (j|.(j/^, 
with  triangular,  w  rinkled,  perpendicular  libs :  margin 
unequal.     Shores  of  Syracufe. 

20.  C.    wrinkled,   oblong,   narrow,   brown ;    \oy;etfufca, 
valves  with  a  projefting,  roimded,  fubincurvated  beak. 

21.  C.  roundifh,  ventricofe,  inequivalve,  muricated, c/'/r^fl, 
^vith  fcattered,  unequal,  fcaly  fpines.     America. — This 
Ihell  is  of  a  citron  colour. 

2  2.  C.   roundilb,   longitudinally    ftriated  ;   pofterior jiflfj. 
flope  retufe.     Shores  of  Chili,  where  it  buries  itfelf  in 
the   fands.      The  ftiell  is  white,   violet,   and  yellow, 
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foJUii. 

caneetlata. 
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and  within  an  elegant  purple.  It  is  about  4  inches 
in  diameter.  The  fi(h  affords  a  rich  and  agreeable 
food. 

23.  C.  fuborbicular,  w-ith  very  deep  grooves  ;  wrin- 
kles ilightly  imbricated  •,  margin  doubly  folded.  The 
grooves  are  about  33  in  number. 

24.  C.  oblique,  with  a  lateral  oblique  pit,  wrinkled  ; 
callus  of  the  hinge  toothed.      Barbary. 

25.  C.  cylindrical,  white,  diaphanous,  with  decuf- 
fated  ftriae ;  the  tranfverfe  llri«  arched  and  imbri- 
cated. 

Gen.  13.  Arca,  or  Ari-fliell. 

Gen.  Char. — The  animal  a  tethys :  The  Ihell  bivalve, 
eqoivalve  ;  the  hinge  with  a  number  of  teeth,  lliarp, 
alternate,  and  inferted  all  along  the  rim. 

SrtciKi. 

A.  Margin  very  entire,  beaks  recurved. 

I.  A.  parallelepiped,  deeply  ftriated  longitudinally  ; 
lefTer  valve  obliquely  carinated.  Indian  ocean.  Very 
rare. 

B.   Margin  entire,  beak  inf.^cled. 

*  2.  A.  Noali's  ari  ;  oblong,  ftriated,  and  eraarginated 
at  the  tip  ;  beaks  very  remote,  bent  in  ;  marglX  gaping. 
Mediterranean  and  Atlantic  feas,  Cornwall. 

3.  A.  oblong,  ftriated,  bearded  with  byffus ;  beaks 
approximate  •,  margin  clofed.    Europe  and  Indian  feas. 

4.  A.  oblong,  ftriated,  anteriorly  angular.  Medi- 
terranean. 

5.  A.  ovate,  pellucid,  fubftriated  ;  anterior  flope  di- 
ftincl,  prominent ;  hinge  ciliar.      Mediterranean. 

6.  A.  ovate,  with  decuffated  ftria,  fnowy,  and  co- 
vered with  a  ruffet  brown  epidermis  ;  margin  gaping. 
Red  fea. 

7.  A.  pellucid,  brittle,  round  at  each  end,  obfo- 
letely  ftriated  ;  teeth  of  the  hinge  very  ftiarp.  Nicobar 
iilands. 

8.  A.  convex,  with  tranfverfe  ftriae  ;  hind-part  round- 
ed, fore-part  extended  into  an  acute  beak  j  i^  inch  long, 
1^  broad.     Baltic  and  Norway  feas. 

9.  A.  lentiform,  with  numerous  decuffated  ftris  ;  la- 
teritious  and  reddilh  wthin  ;  pofterior  excavation  trian- 
gular ;  hinge  arched  ;  an  inch  broad,  and  foraething 
longer.      Red  fea. 

10.  A  roundifti,  biradiated,  v/iih  tranfverfe  ftriae. 

II.  A.  \vhitHh,  covered  with  a  whiter  Ikin,  with  de- 
cuffated ftriae  ;  grooved,  and  obliquely  tiomcated  ;  from 
4  to  5  lines  long,  and  3  broad.      Africa. 

12.  A.  thick,  roundifh,  longitudinally  ftriated,  and 
tranfverfely  ribbed  ;  ribs,  with  undulated  ftris  ;  3  inches 
long,  3^  broad.  Found  in  a  folTJ  ftate  in  the  duchy 
of  Limbourg. 

13.  A.  with  cancellated  ftriae,  and  bearded;  mar- 
gin gaping  in  the  middle.     American  ocean. 

*  14.  A.  a  little  compreffed,  tranfverfely  ftriated,  ta- 
pering at  the  remoter  end,  and  rounded  at  the  qppofite 
ones  •,  2-i  lines  long,  and  4  broad.  Greenland  feas, 
Sandwich. 
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and    obfolete,  decuffated  ftrios ;    fize  of  a  horfe 


16.  A.    oblong,  with    ftriated  tubercles;   benki  \vi- ncdtilcfa. 
curved,  remote  ;  margin  entire,  clo'.'ed.      Denmark. 

17.  A.  obliquely  heart-lhaped,    with  numerous  un- antiquala. 
armed  grooves.      INIediterranean  aiid  Indian  feas. 

18.  A.  obli([uely  hearl-lh:iped,  fmooth,  with  groove?  ■./t-nilif, 
margin  plaited  ;  3  inches  long,   4    broad.       America, 
Africa. 

19.  A.     (lightly     heart-fliaped,     with     muricated^rjno,'«. 
grooves;   1 4  inch  long,   i^^  broad.     American  and  In- 
dian oceans. 

2").  A.  ovate  compreffed ;  with  perpendicular  knotty  corbicula. 
ftrise  ;  beaks  obtufe,  approximate.     Nicobar  iilands. 

21.  A.  lent'c  liar,  with  longitudinal  ftriai,  croffed  hy  decuffa'.a. 
faint,  tranfverfe  ones  ;  anterior  flope  clofed.      American 

ocean. 

22.  A.  lenticular,  nearly  equilateral,  perpendicularly  <ryw7fl/f- 
ftriated  without  and  within  ;  white,  with  chelnut  fpols.  ra. 
American  ocean. 

23.  A.  lenticular,   a  little  oblique,  with  decuffated /laZ/cn/. 
ftriae  ;  anterior  flope,  ^vith  a  very  narrow  vent.     Indian 

and  American  oceans. 

24.  A.  ventricofe  ;  ftriie  decuffated;  anterior   Rope cueullut, 
heart-fliaped  ;  2   inches  long,  and  3   broad.     Nicobar 
iflands. 

25.  At  rounded  on  each  fide  ;  chefnut,  and  marked  magellani- 
with  decuffated   ftrise  ;  external   margin   inflected,  and  ca, 
repand  in  the  nuddle  ;  beaks  approximate.     Straits  of 
Magellan. 

26.  A.    rhomboidal,    white,   ^vith  decuffated  &.r\dd; reticulata. 
beaks  appro.ximate  ;  anterior  flope  heart-fliaped. 

27.  A.    pellucid,   rhomboid,  with  decuffated  ftriae  ^Candida. 
fore-part    produced  ;   hind-part  truncated.       American 

ocean  and  African  ftiores. 

28.  A.  inequivalve,    ovate,    with   flat,  longitudinal  indica. 
ftriLC  and  deep  grooves  ;  anterior  flope  heart-fliaped  ;  ^ 

inch  long,   14  broad.     Indian  ocean. 

29.  A.  rounded  before  and  truncated  behind,  viil\ijamaicenjii 
crenated     or    nodulous    perpendicular    ribs.       Jamai- 
ca. 

30.  A.  ovate,  %rith  broad,  crenated,  or  fcaly,  ptt- campeachi- 
pendicular   ftri*  ;  hinge   arched.     Campeachy  bay  and  #«/&, 
Barbadoes. 

31.  A.  broad,  cancellated,  truncated  before  ;  flatten- /a/j. 
ed  fide  heart-fhaped. 

32.  A.    of  ate,   longitudinally    grooved,   with  i\\^tfenegalea'- 
tranfverfe   ^vrinkles ;   white  ;    8  lines  long,    I o  broad.^fj. 
Africa. 

D.  Margin  crenated ;  beat  infleEled. 

33.  A.    lenticular,    without   ears,    fmooth,   with    zundata. 
plaited  margin  ;  2   inches  long,   2  broad.     American 
ocean. 

34.  A.  lentisular,   flightly  eared,  witli  flightly  xvx-ptSunculus 
bricated     grooves ;    margin    plaited ;     l-J    inch    long, 

and  fomething  broader.       American    ocean    and  Red 
fea. 

j,^.  A.  lenticular,  without  ears,  with  fmooth,  longi. feL^iinata; 
tudinal  ftria:.     American  ocean. 

•   36.  A.    fuborbicular,    gibbous,   and  faintly    Unatedg/ycymeris.' 
tranfverfely.       European  and    Indian   feas,    Cornwall. 
^rca  Pi/o/a,  Montagu. 

37.  A.  fuborbicular,  equilater.il,  hairy;    i4-  inches  pi/o/a. 
long,   2^  broad.     Afiatic  and  American  feas. 

38.  A.  roundilb,  fmooth,  flightly  eared,  and  tianC- nummaria, 
verfely  ftriated.      Mediterranean. 

*  39-  A. 
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jaccbxa. 


xitzac. 


firiatula. 


mtnula. 


pleuronec- 
tes. 

laurcntii. 


japomca. 


*  39.  A.  obliquely  ovate,  fmoothilli,  with  a  triangular 
liinge ;  fize  of  a  hazel  nut.  European  leas.  It  is 
fometimes  found  foflil.      Shores  of  Britain. 

40.  A.  entirely  ^vhite,  rhomboid,  heart-fliaped,  and 
ribbed  ;  anterior  and  dorfal  ribs  knotty  j  beaks  remote. 
Indian  and  American  oceans. 

41.  A.  equilateral,  thin,  flattifh,  with  fine  decuffa- 
ted  Arise  •,  beaks  approximate  j  hinge  arched.  Ameri- 
can ocean. 

42.  A.  ventricofe,  with  longitudinal  ftri;«  and  lines; 
and  angular  on  one  fide  ;  beaks  approximate  ;  hinge 
arched  ;  brown  with  a  few  fpots.  Shores  of  Africa  and 
American  ocean. 

43.  A.  oblong,  much  deprefTed,  llriated  ;  beak 
flightly  prominent.     Ceylon. 

Gen.  14.  OsTREA,  Otjjier. 

Gen.  Char. — The  animal  is  a  tethys  j  the  fbell  bi- 
valve, generally  with  unequal  valves,  and  flightly 
eared  ;  hinge  without  teeth,  but  funiillied  with  an 
ovate  hollo^v,  and  mollly  lateral,  tranfverfe  grooves. 

Stecies. 

^..Valves  furnijljed  with  ears ,  andradiated.  TheScALiOF. 

a.  Equllatcra/  i  ears  of  the  valves  equal. 

*  I.  O.  with  14  cr  15  rounded  rib?,  longitudinally 
grooved,  with  fine  tranfverfe  flriae  ;  5  inches  long,  ^i- 
broad  :  ears  large,  with  decuilatcd  ftriae  ;  lower  valve 
convex,  white,  often  varied  with  red  bands  or  fpots  ; 
upper  valve  flat,  reddiih.  Found  in  large  beds  in  mod 
European  feas,  where  they  are  dredged  up,  pickled, 
and  barrelled  for  fale.  It  is  faid,  that  the  greateft  quan- 
tity is  taken  after  a  fall  of  fnow.  This  is  the  fliell 
worn  formerly  by  pilgrims  on  the  hat  or  coat,  as  a  mark 
that  they  had  croffed  the  fea  for  the  purpofe  of  pay- 
ing their  devotion  to  the  Holy  Land  ;  in  commemora- 
tion of  this  it  is  ftill  preferved  in  the  arms  of  many 
families. 

*  2.0.  with  about  14  angvilar  and  longitudinally ftriated 
rays ;  upper  valves  flat,  with  rounded  rays,  which  are 
finely  ftriated  tranfverfely  •,  lower  valve  with  angular 
rays,  which  are  ftriated  longitudinall)-.  Ears  concave 
and  fmooth  on  the  upper  fide.  European  feas.  Dor- 
fetfliire,  but  rare. 

3.  O.  with  18  flattened  rays;  ears  finely  wrinkled  ; 
lower  valve  convex  ;  rays  finely  ftriated  tranfverfely  ; 
upper  valve  flat,  with  about  twice  as  many  angular 
lines  as  there  are  rays.     American  ocean. 

4.  O.  with  16  faint  rays  with  tranfverfe  membrana- 
ceous ftrice  :  margin  very  entire  ;  valves  nearly  equally 
flat.     Indian  ocean. 

5.'  O.  with  20  convex  rays ;  loxver  valve  white 
and  very  convex ;  upper  valve  white,  clouded  with 
brown,  flatter  and  plaited.     Indian  ocean. 

6.  O.  equivalve,  with  I  2  doubled  rays,  and  fmooth 
on  the  outfide  ;  44  inches  long,  gaping  at  each  end. 
Indian  ocean. 

7.  O.  upper  valve  fub-conves,  with  very  fine  per- 
pendicular lines,  crofllng  very  fine,  concentric,  tranf- 
verfe ftrix  ;  lower  valve  with  48  rays,  and  48  ftrise 
tvithin  ;  2\  inches  long,  about  the  fame  breadth.  S. 
America.     Rare. 

8.  O.  equivalve,  a  little  convex,  margined  with  yel- 
low ;  upper  valve  with  faint  lines  croflTmg  tranfverfe  con- 


centric bands,  and  48  elevated  ftri;«  within  ;   55  inches 
long,  about  the  fame  breadth.     Guinea  and  Japan. 

9.  O.  equivalve,  glabrous,  with  oblong  crowded  \inx;magel/am- 
upper  valve  more  convex,   lower  flatter  than  in  moft  o  ca. 
thers.      Straits  of  Magellan. 

10.  O.  with  9   or  10   rays;  the  interftices  \ongit\x- hybrida. 
dinally  ftriated :  margin  repand  within.     Nor\vay  feas. 

11.  O.    nearly    equivalve;    with    12    convex    rays radula. 
croffed  by  crenated  ftriae ;  3-J^  inches  long,  2i  broad. 
Indian  ocean. 

12.  O.  equivalve,  flattilh,  with  9  unequal  rays,  im- imbricata, 
bricated  with  fcales.     Red  fea. 

13.  O.  roundifti  ^rith  9   convex  chefnut  rays;  ezxi/uhrotundA 
roundifti,    white  with   a  yellowilh   border;    i^i  inches 

long,  2  broad. 

14.  O.  nearly  equivalve,  with  j6  convex  fmoothifh;>//c/7. 
rays,  and  ftriated  acrofs ;   l\  inches  long,  i  inch  broad. 
India. 

15.  O.   roundifli  with  convex  rays,  outer  ones  fmeiy  crenata. 
ftriated  longitudinally  ;  margin   deeply  crenated  ;  ears 
tranlverfely  ftriated. 

16.  O.  ovate  with  numerous  fine  ftriae  j  margin  zit-finoujia. 
nated  within. 

1 7.  O.  oblong  ivith  fcaly  rays ;  the  interftices  hxo?ii-fquamofa, 
er,  and  mr.rked  vvith  perpendicttlar  ftrise  ;   ears  wrink- 
led perpeCldicularly. 

18.  O.  roundilh,  with  18  rays  imbricated  with  fcales  j</u^/a. 
ears  ftriated  tranfverfely;  4  inch  long. 

*    19.  O.   with    io   fmooth  rays,  the  interilices  \.x?ai{-/ubrufa, 

verfely  ftriated  ;  margin  crenated  ;   2  inches  long,  and 

the  fame  breadth.     Shores  of  Britain.  ' 

20.  O.  flattened,  with  18  finooth  rays,  the  interftices 'Ufr^fo/er, 
cancellated. 

21.  O.  rounded  with  5  rays;  middle-ilzed .  rofea. 

22.  O.    brown  with  flat  rays  which    difappear    Xo-fufca, 
wards  the  hinge  ;  lower  valve  convex,  upper  flat.     In- 
dian ocean. 

23.  O.  thin,  flat,  purple,  with  very  minute  peipendi- /f ««//- 
cidar  ftriae  crofting   circular  tranfverfe  ones ;  the  ftrise 

are  elevated  within. 

24.  O.  thin,  pale  yellow,  ^sith  thick  rays,  lulea. 

25.  O.  roundilh,  white,  with  a  mixture   of  faffron ;  manirj/tf. 
the  rays  convex,  and  finely  and  ftiarply  muricated  ;   2i 

inches  long. 

26.  O.  roundilh,  tawny,  dotted  mth  white  and  black  j  fony^sr/j. 
the  rays  thick. 

27.  O.   roundilh,  brov\-n,  with  black  tranfverfe  Xym^nodulafa, 
and  dots ;  rays  convex  and  knotty. 

28.  O.  thin,  whitilh,  rofy,  with  white  ftripes ;  tayiradiata. 
convex. 

29.  O.    oblong,    pale  yellow,    fpotted  ivith  wlute  jfunflata.i 
beaks   varied  with  white   and  brown ;   rays  crenated ; 

2  inches  long. 

30.  O.  roundilh,  thin,  varied  ^vith  rofy  and  whitiftj  ^acuhata,     , 
rays  thick  ^vith  aculeate  fcales.  :  I 

^J.  O.   thin,  flat,  white,  vn\h  a  fafFron  edge;  laysplanc,         ! 
round  and  broad.  | 

32.  O.  oblong,  red,  minutely  ftriated.  pufilla. 

33.  O.   convex  on  each  fide,  yellowiih  within;  tiy%Jlavefcent,\ 
convex.  ! 

34.  O.   roundilh,  deep  red^  with  a  white  hinge  anAJlabellum.  \ 
few  fpots  ;  rays  fmooth. 

35.  O.   glabrous,  refembling   a   fpondylus  ;  but  x\it/f>ondyloU  ; 
cars  are  equal.  des, 

36.  o. 
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violacta.  "3,6.  O.  flattiQi  on  each  fide  ;   outiide   brovsti,   infide 

I  violet.     Mediterranean. 

eurontia.         37.  O.  roundilh,   plaited,   and   finely  ftriated   longi- 

tudinally ;     a    %\hite    femicircular    band    towards    the 

hinpe. 
-.iilato.  ^8.  O.  ivithln  purple,  without  alternate    bro^s-n  and 

red  bands  ;  rays  convex. 
miniaia,  19.  O.  white  with  confluent  red  fpots ;  rays  rough  ; 

convex   valve,  wth  tranfverfe,  crifp  lamellse  ;   i  i  inch 

long,    14^  bread. 
insula.  40.  O.  convex  on  each  fide;  clofed,  oblong,  pellucid; 

a  2  rays  ;  twice  as  long  as  it  is  broad.     A  rare  ftiell. 

h.  Ears  unequa/;  one  of  thetn  generally  ciliated,  with 
fpines  within. 

pallium.  4r.  O.  Ducal  mantle.     Equivalve,  with  12  convex 

rays,  (Iriated,  rough,  and  imbricated  with  fcales ;  red, 

varied  inth   brown  and  white ;   ears  ftriated,  crenated 

or  fcaly.     India. 
Janguino-        42.  O.  equivalve,  with  9  thick  obtufe  rays;  inter- 
lenta,  dices  longitudinally  ftriated,  tuberculated  and  prickly. 

Red  fea. 
mtculofa.        43.  O.  equivalve,    pale  yellow,    with  ta\vny  fpots ; 

rays  12,  thick  and  flattilh  ;  ears  white,  ivith  tranfverfe 

fcaly  ribs. 
nodofa.  44.  O.  with  9  rays,  covered  \vith  apparently  veficular 

tubercles.     American  and  African  oceans. 
pesfelis,         45.  O.  with  9  ftriated  rough  rays;   one   of  the   ears 

very  ftnall. 
pellucens.        46.  O.  nearly  equivalve,  witn  9  rays  ;  fmooth,  \vith 

fpoon-like  hemilpherical  fcales  on  the  lower  valve  ;  mi- 
nute, pellucid ;  upper  valve  fpotted  with  red.     African 

feas. 
ohlitercta.       47.  O.  fmooth  on  the  outfide,  ^vith  24  doubled  rays. 

Indian  ocean. 
fanguinea.       48.  O.    equivalve,    with   22    rays ;    ears    fmall ;    2 

inches  long,   l-j  broad.     Mediterranean  and  Atlantic 

feas. 
varia.         *  49.  O.  equivalve;  rays  about  30;  compreffed,  and 

befet    -.nth    tranfverfe,    prickly  fcales ;    one    ear  very 

fmall ;   1^  inches  long,  2  broad.     European  feas,  ccafts 

0{  Britain. 
fiu/io.  *  50.  O.   equivalve,  rays   about  4c,  filiform  ;   furface 

often   irregular   or  diftorted  ;    2  inches  long,   I^-  broad. 

European  and  American  feas,   Cornwall. 
ob/olela.      *   51.  O.    equivalve,    femi-tranfparent,    fmooth;    dark 

purple;  with  8  nearly  obfolcte  rays;  ^  inch  long.     Bri- 

tiih  coafts. 
levii.  5a.  O.  fmooth;  ears  red;  |^  inch  long.     Anglefea, 

Falmouth. 
glabra.  53.  O.  ears   nearly  pqual,    equivalve,   fmooth,  with 

from  10  to  I  ;  fmooth  fiattilh  rays;   infide  with   eleva- 
ted  double   ftri«  ;    2  inches  long,   2  broad.      European 

and  American  fea?. 
opercularis*    ^-4.  O.  rays  20;  roundifli  and  rough,  ivi'h  decuffated 

ftriae  ;    upper  valve  a  little  more    con  rex  ;    2t  inches 

diameter.      North    feas,     Devondiire    and    Cornwall, 

where  it  is  called  /r/// or  queen, 
gil/ba.  55.  O.  equivalve,  gibbous,  with   20  glabrous  rays. 

American  feas. 
Julcata.  56.  O.  white,  with  flefli-coloured  fpots ;    rays  gla- 

brouf,   32  on   the   lower  valve,  35  on  the  upper;   l^ 

inch  long.     Malabar. 
hijlrionlca.      57-  O.  thin,  flattened,  pellucid,  with  fine  tranfverfe 

wrinkles,  and  i  j  rays  which  are  waved. 
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58.  C     orbicular,  with  purple  circles,  and  about  lOO  icelanJica. 
ray  ;  34  inches  long,  ^^  broad.    Mediterranean.    The 
fiih  of  this  fpecies  is  employed  as  food. 

^9.  O.  equivalve,  glabrous,  immaculate,  with  minute /r/radVa /a. 
ftrife  ;  upper  valve  with  3  rays.     Norway  feas. 

60.  O.  nearly  equivalve,  ftriated,  fpotted,  rough  Xo-fuci. 
wards  the  margin.     Found  on  the  fiicus  faccharinus  in 

the  North  fea. 

61.  O.  nearly  equivalve,  ftriated,  glabrous,  red,  \Y\xhtigeriria. 
whitifti  fpots.      On  fuci  in  the  North  feas. 

62.0.  nearly  equivalve,  ftriated,   glabrous;   xzy%  "] ,feptemra' 
convex.     North  feas.  dtata. 

62.  O.  nearly  equivalve;  ivithin  and  without  grooved  arc /a. 
and  red  ;   one  part  rough,  the  other  glabrous.     North 

feas. 

64.  O.  convex  on  each  fide,  with  2  2  rounded,  tr^vS-fenatoria, 
verfe,    wrinkled    rays ;    interftices    with    longitudinal, 
granulated  ftriw  ;   24  inches  long.     Indian  ocean. 

6v  O.  orange,  nith   22  rounded  rays,   and   plaited  «Vr/>7a. 
margin  ;  lower  valve  flatter.     India. 

66.  O.  equally  convex,  both  fides  with  20  glabrous /»rf;Va. 
ravs  ;    interftices  with   tranfverfe,    crowded    wrinkles ; 
margin  with  plaited  teeth.     Indian  and  American  feas. 

67.  O.  flattened,   thin,    pellucid,    ftriated  with  rm-fulphurea, 
merous  imbricated  rays  ;  margin  with  crenated  plates ; 

2  inches  long.     Red  fea. 

68.  O.  convex,   purple,  within,  white  or  red,  vdth porphyria, 
25  thick,   rounded   fcaly  nays ;  2 5  inches  long.     Red 

fea. 

69.  O.  hyaline,  with  an  acute  margin,  \ery  flender ■y/zr^ a. 
rays,  and  concentric  fcaly  curves.     North  feas. 

70.  O.  with  20  rounded  rays;  interftices  imely  v:nn- Iranquel'a- 
kled ;    margin    repand ;    upper    valve    more    convex,  ria. 
Tranquebar. 

71.0.  white,  wth  purple  fpots,  and  numerous  un-Jauciata. 
equal  rays  ;  margin  crenated.     Red  fea. 

7  2.  O.  oblong,  with  undulated  rays  and  ftris ;   and  crenultita, 
tranfverfe,  interrupted   bands  ;   a   fmall  ftiell ;  margin 
crenulated. 

73.  O.  roundifh,  fpotted;   -with  deep   groove.<>  Rnely  innomina- - 
ftriated  tranfverfely  :  margin  crenulated.     Small.  ta. 

74.0.  roundifh,   pale,   rufous,  with    24  rays;  ezrirufe/cens. 
with  decuflfated  ftrije  ;  middle -fized. 

75.  O.  roundilh  ;    rays  thick,    with  diftant  paralleiyjuama/j^ 
fcales,  and  prickly  at  the  fides. 

76.  O.   rather   oblong,  with   narrow  fcaly  rays ;  in-  anonyma, 
terftices    broader,    and  ftriated    perpendicularly :    ears 
perpendicularly  wrinkled. 

77.  O.  flattened,  with  10  fmooth,  flat,  unequal  ivy%;deceinra' 
ears  tranfverfely  ftriated.  diata. 

78.  O.  thin,  with  deprcfled,  fcaly  rays ;  ears  (hort.  tenuis. 
India,  and  North  feas. 

79.  O.  with  2  0  rays,  and  ti^nfverfe,  femilunar  bands,  fa/fn'". 
India. 

80.  O.   oblong,    with   crowded   rays,    middle -fized,  "i«Ifl. 
rcddiili. 

81.  O.  faffron-coloured,   with  muricated  fcaly  rzys  crocea. 
alternately  lefs ;  fmall. 

92.  O.  roundifli,    white,   wth  rofy  fpots,  niiiated  \^orula. 
fmail. 

83.  O.  oblong,  ochraceous,  ^viih  rays  fmooth  on  one  ocbroleuca. 
part,  and  granulated  on  the  other ;  minute. 

84.  O.   pale,  ta\vTiy,  with  yellow  fpots  and  hands,  muJJeli'ia. 
and  fmooth  ray« ;  cars  tranfverfely  ftriated  ;  2 i  inches 

long. 

85.  0. 
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fiimmea.         85.  O.  faffron-colcured,  oblong,  with  fine  peq-endi- 

cular  flrise  ;  verj^  minute. 
incarnata.       86.   O.  oblong,  llelli-coloured.  with  interrupted  red 

bands,  and  flattened  rays  ; 
guttata.  87.  O.  yellouilli,    rounded,    dotted  \vith  re d  j  rays 

unequally  converging  at  the  hinge. 
deprejfa.  88.  O.    ochraceous,    with    flat  bifid  rays  j     1    inch 

long. 
rtgia.  89.  O.  roundilh,  deep-red,  with  rounded  rays. 

palfiata.  90.  O.  equivalve,  with  numerous    fmooth    rays  :    is 

lefs  round,  and  has  fewer  rays,  than  o/lrea  pallium. 
feminuda.        91.  O.  orange,  oblong,  muricated,  with  fcales  as  far 

as  the  middle  ;  rays  22  ;   i|  inch  long,  1^  broad. 
mode/la.  92.  O.  roimdifh,  hoary,  vMi  brownifh,  reddilh,  and 

bluilb  fpots ;  interftices  of  the  rays  broad ;   2  filiform 

bands  at  the  hinge. 
principalij.      93.  O.  purple,  with  a  bro^vn margin  ;  rays  fcaly  from 

the  middle,  and  fmooth  at  the  hinge. 
•  verAcolor.       94.  O.  variegated,  with  peftinated  fmooth  rays. 

c.  Valves  more  gibbous  on  onejide, 

Rav'uans.  9J.  O.  nearly  equivalve,  with  8  ftriated  rays :  mar- 
gin rounded  on  one  fide.     South  fea. 

fafciata.  96.  O.  equivalve,   with   20    rough    rays  ;    interftices 

ftriated  ;  ears  equal,  fmall.     Atlantic  feas. 

fragilit.  97-  O.  equivalve,  with  25  rays  •,  margin  very  entire  ; 

ears  acute  J   i^^  inch  long.     Nicobar  iflands. 

rwa.  98.  O.  equivalve,    with    22  imbricated  fcaly    rays, 

rounded  at  one  margin  ;  ears  obliterated  5  3  inches 
long,  24^  broad.      Mediterranean  and  Indian  leas. 

rlacialis.  99.  O.  with  50  imbricated,  interrupted  rays ;  ears 
equal ;  one  of  them  unequally  plaited.  American  o- 
cean. 

bians,  lOC.  O.  whitidi,  thin,  gaping  on  each  fide,  and  ob- 

lique, with  obfolcte,  undulated  rays,  and  tranfverfe, 
rounded,  femilimar  liriae  ;  I  i  inches  long,  ^  broad.  Nor- 
way. 

fxcavata.  101.  O.  dirty  white,  with  longitudinal,  undulated 
ftrise,  and  a  few  tranfverfe  rings  ;  one  ear  obfolete  j 
margin  entire  ;  5  inches  long  3  3  broad.     Norway. 

B,  Rough,  and  generally  plaited  on  the  outjide.     Orsrsxs. 

malleus.  102.  O.  equivalve,  3-lobed,  2  of  them  "placed  tranf- 

verfely  like  the  head  of  a  hammer  ;  6  inches  long,  and 

4j  broad.      Deep   parts  of  the    Indian   and   Southern 

oceans.     Very  rare. 
iiulftlla.  J03.    O.   fiib- pellucid,    narrow,    elongated,    lamel- 

latcd  j  one   end  rounded  j     3  V  inches    long,   1    broad. 

Red  fea. 
ajtatina.  104.  O.  pellucid,  lamellated,  and  laterally  incurved  ; 

I  inch  broad,    and  including  the  curvature,  3  inches 

long.     Nicobar  iflands. 
diluviana.        loj.  O.  plaited  on  the  outfide  ;  margin  with  ereft, 

acute,  angular  teeth  ;  fize  of  a  common  oyfter  ;  found  in 

a  fofni  flate  in  the  calcareous  mountains  of  Sweden. 
folium.  ic6.  O.  ovate,  obtufely  plaited  at  the  fides;  para- 

iitlcal ;    found    adhering    to    gorgonia  in   the   Indian 

ocean. 
orbitulo'         107.   O.  orbicular,  flat,  with  an  entire  crenated  mar- 
fis.  gif  5  fize  of  the  end  joint  of  the  thumb. 

rdulu,  ic8.  O.  eatable   or  common   oi//ler ;    orbicular    and 

rugged,  with  undulated,  imbricated  fcales;  one  valve 

flat,  and  very  entire.     European  and  Indian  feas. — It 

is   found,  either  in  large  beds,  or  adhering  to  rocks. 

The  Ihell  is 'of  various  fizes,  forms,  and  colours;  with- 
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in  white,  and  often  glofly,  and  of  a  pearly  appearance. 
The  old  fliells  have  often  an  anomia  fixed  to  them,  and 
they  are  frequently  covered  with  the  ierpula  and  lepas, 
and  the  fertularia  and  other  zoophytes.  ,j 

The  common  oyfter  has  been  long  known  as  a  nu-  Oyfters  em. 
tritious  food,  and  indeed  in  moft  countries  is  greatly  P'oyed  as  | 
efteemed  as  a  delicate  luxury  of  the  table.  The  oy-  "^^  ' 
fter  is  fuppofed  by  naturallfls  to  be  a  hermaphrodite 
animal.  The  fpawn  which  they  cad  in  May,  adheres 
to  the  rocks  and  other  fubftances  at  the  bottom  of  the 
fea  ;  and  the  fliell,  it  is  fuppofed,  is  formed  in  the 
fpace  of  24  hours,  and  which,  according  to  fome, 
never  leaves  the  fpot  till  removed  by  violence.  But 
from  the  obfervations  of  M.  Dicquemare,  who  has 
particularly  ftudied  the  economy  of  the  oyfter,  it  ap- 
pears that  it  poiTefl'es  the  power  of  moving  from  place 
to  place,  and  that  it  varies  its  habits  according  to  cir- 
cumftances.  Oyfters  which  are  recently  taken  up  from 
places  which  are  left  dry  by  the  fea  open  their  ftiell, 
lofe  their  water,  and  die  in  a  few  days.  But  the 
fame  oyfters  kept  in  refervoirs,  where  they  are  left  oc- 
cafionally  by  the  fea,  expofed  to  the  rays  of  the  fun, 
to  fevere  cold,  or  are  difturbed  in  their  beds,  acquire 
the  habit  of  keeping  the  ftiell  clofe  ^vhen  they  are  im 
covered  with  water,  and  exift  without  injury  from  this 
treatment  for  a  long  time.  The  oyfter  ftiould  be  frefh, 
tender,  and  moift.  Thole  w-hich  are  moft  efteemed  are 
caught  at  the  mouths  of  rivers,  and  in  clear  water. 
The  want  of  frefti  water,  it  is  faid,  renders  oyfters 
hard,  bitter,  and  impalatable.  Mud  and  fea  weeds 
are  extremely  injurious  to  the  propagation  and  increafe 
of  the  oyfter.  Other  fticU  fifli,  and  cruftaceous  animals, 
as  muflels,  fcallops,  ftar-fifli  and  crabs,  are  their  moft 
deftrudlive  enemies. 

Oyfters  are  of  different  colours  in  different  places :  in  Of  drfFerenfc 
Spain  they  are  found  of  a  red  and  ruffet  colour  ;  in  Illy,  kinds,  i 
ria  brown,  with  the  filh  black,  and  in  the  Red  fea  of  the 
colour  of  the  iris.  The  green  oyfter,  which  is  eaten  in 
Paris,  is  brought  from  Dieppe.  This  colour  is  afcribed 
to  the  verdure  which  encompaffes  the  bed  on  ivhich  they 
are  produced.  The  oyfters  from  Britanny  in  France 
too,  have  been  long  famous;  but  thofe  which  are  brought 
from  Marennes  in  Saintogne,  are  in  higheft  eftimation. 
The  oyfters  which  are  edged  with  a  fmaU  brown  fringe 
or  beard,  are  generally  preferred.  Thefe  are  account- 
ed by  the  e-pic-arci  fecundated  oi/Jlers.  ^o 

In  tropical  regions,  the  common  oyfter  is   found  at-  Adhere  ta 
tached  to  trees.     This  affertion  of  the  growth  of  oyf-  "'*^' '"  . 
ttrs  on  trees  has  been  often  ranked  among  the  exag-  ,-,:,£.     * 
gerated  or  groundlefs  ftories  of  the   marvellous  travel- 
ler ;    but  this  cijcumftance,  when  properly  e.xplained, 
will  not  appear  different    from    the  ulual  economy  of 
this  tellaceous  animal.     In  warm  climates  where  vege- 
tation is  fo  much  more  luxuriant  than  in  northern  lati- 
tudes, a  great  variety  of  plants,  among  which  are  feen 
large  trees,  grow  on  the  ihores  to  the  very  edge  of  the 
fea  ;  and   particularly  on  thofe  places  which  are   ftiel- 
tered  from  the  agitation  of  the  waves.      In  fuch  places, 
at  the  heads  of  bays  and  harbours,  great  abundance  of  ; 

mangrove  trees  grow  up  from  the  bottom,  where  it  is 
feveral  feet  deep,  covered  with  water.  It  is  generally 
on  the  mangrove  tree  that  the  oyfter  is  found  in  the 
Weft  Indies.  Without  the  trouble  of  picking  them 
from  the  trees,  the  branches  growing  under  ivater  to  y 

ivhich  they  are  attached,  arc  cut  off,  carried  home  in 

bafkett. 
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balket!,  and  in  tills  flate  brought  to  table,  where  they 
are  either  eaten  raw,  or  roafted,  as  the  European  oyf- 
ter.  We  have  eaten  oyfters  which  were  produced  in 
this  way,  in  the  Lagoons  at  the  head  of  Port  Morant 
harbour  in  Jamaica,  a  few  minutes  after  they  were  ta- 
ken from  the  water.  They  were  of  a  fmall  lize,  but 
extremely  delicate  and  high  flavoured. 

Britain  has  been  noted  for  oyfters  from  the  time  of 
Juvenal,  who,  fatirizing  Montanus  an  epicure,  fays, 

Circceis  nata  forent,  an 
Lucrinum  adfaxum,  Rulupmove  edila  fundo, 
Oflrea,  cajlebat  prima  deprendere  morfu. 

He,  whether  Circe's  rodk  his  oyfters  bore. 

Or  Lucrine  lake,  or  dillant  Richborough's  (hore, 

Knew  at  firft  tafte. 

The  luxurious  Romans  were  very  fond  of  this  fl(h, 
and  had  their  layers  or  (lews  for  oyfters  as  we  have  at 
prelent.  Sergius  Orata  ivas  the  firlt  inventor,  as  early 
as  the  time  of  L.  Craffus  the  orator.  He  did  not  make 
them  for  the  fake  of  indulging  his  appetite,  but  through 
avarice,  and  made  great  profits  from  them.  Orata  got 
great  credit  for  his  Lucrine  oyfters  j  for,  feys  Pliny, 
the  Britilh  were  not  then  kno^vn. 

The  ancients  ate  them  ra\v,  ha\'ing  tliem  carried  up 
imopened,  and  generally  eating  them  at  the  beginning 
of  the  entertainment,  but  fometimes  roafted.  They 
alfo  ftewed  them  with  mallows  and  ducks,  or  with 
filh. 

Britain  ftill  retains  its  fuperiority  in  oyfters  over 
other  countries.  Moft  of  our  coafts  produce  them 
naturally  j  and  in  fuch  places  they  are  taken  by  dred- 
ging, and  are  become  an  article  of  commerce,  both 
raw  and  pickled.  The  fhells  calcined  are  employed 
in  medicine  as  an  abforbent,  and  in  common  with 
other  ftiells,  prove  an  excellent  manure. 

Stews  or  layers  of  oyfters  are-  formed  in  places 
^vhich  nature  never  allotted  as  habitations  for  them. 
Thofe  near  Colchefter  have  been  long  famous  ;  at  pre- 
.  fent  there  are  others  that  at  leall  rival  the  former,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Thames.  The  oyfters,  or  their  fpats, 
are  brought  to  convenient  places,  where  they  improve 
in  tafte  and  fize.  It  is  an  error  to  fuppofe,  that  the 
fine  green  obferved  in  oyfters  taken  from  artificial  beds, 
is  owing  to  copper  ;  this  fubftance,  or  the  folution  of 
it,  is  deltruclive  to  all  fifti.  The  following  is  the  ac- 
count of  the  whole  treatment  of  oyfters,  from  Biftiop 
Sprat's  Hlftory   of  the  Royal  Society,  from  p.  307  to 

"  In  the  month  of  May  the  oyfters  caft  their  fpa^vn, 
(which  the  dredgers  call  their  fpats) :  it  is  like  to  a 
drop  of  candle,  and  about  the  bignefs  of  a .  half- 
penny. The  fpat  cleaves  to  ftones,  old  oyfter-fhells, 
pieces  of  wood,  and  fuch  like  things,  at  the  bottom 
of  the  fea,  which  they  call  cultch.  It  is  probably 
conjectured,  that  the  fpat  in  24  hours  begins  to  have 
a  fliell.  In  the  month  of  May,  the  dredgers  (by  the 
law  of  the  admiralty  court)  have  liberty  to  catch  all 
manner  of  oyfters,  of  what  fize  foever.  When  they 
have  taken  them,  with  a  knife  they  gently  raife  the 
fmall  brood  from  the  cultch,  and  then  they  throw 
the  cultch  in  again,  to  preferve  the  ground  for  the 
future,  unlefs  they  be  fo  newly  fpat,  that  they  can- 
not be  fafely  fevered  from  the  cultch  j  in  that  cafe 
thcv  are  permitted  to  take  the  ftone  or  fhell,  Sic.  that 
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the  fpat  is  upon,  one  ftiell  having  mauy  times  20 
fpats.  After  the  month  of  May,  it  is  felony  to  carry 
away  the  cultch,  and  puniftiable  to  take  any  other 
oyfters,  unlefs  it  be  thofe  of  fize,  (that  is  to  fay)  about 
the  bignefs  of  a  half-crown  piece,  or  when,  the  two 
ftiells  being  ftiut,  a  fair  (hilling  will  rattle  between 
them. 

"  The  places  where  thefe  oyfters  are  cliiefly  catch- 
ed,  are  called  the  Pcnt-Burnham,  Maiden,  and  Colne- 
icaten ;  the  latter  taking  its  name  from  the  river  of 
Colne,  which  palTcth  by  Colchefter,  gives  name  to 
that  toivn,  and  runs  into  a  creek  of  the  fea,  at  a 
place  called  the  Hijthe,  being  the  fuburbs  of  the 
toini.  This  brood  and  other  oyfters  they  carry  to 
the  creeks  of  the  fea,  at  Bricklefea,  Merfy,  Langno, 
Fingrego,  Wivenho,  Toleibury,  and  Saltcoale,  and 
there  thro^v  them  into  the  channel,  which  they  call 
their  beds  or  layers,  where  they  grow  and  fatten  ;  and 
in  two  or  three  years  the  fmalleft  brood  ivill  be  oyfters 
of  the  fize  aforelaid.  Thofe  oyfters  which  they  would 
have  green,  they  put  into  pits  about  three  feet  deep 
in  the  fait  marlhes,  which  are  ovcrtio^ved  only  at 
fpring-tides,  to  which  they  have  ftuices,  and  let  out 
the  fait  water  until  it  is  about  a  foot  and  a  half  deep. 
Thefe  pits,  from  Ibrae  quality  in  the  foil  co-operating 
with  the  heat  of  the  fun,  will  become  green,  and 
communicate  their  colour  to  the  oyfters  that  are  put 
into  them  in  four  or  five  days,  though  they  commonly  • 
let  them  continue  there  fix  weeks,  or  two  months,  in 
which  time  they  mil  be  of  a  dark  green.  To  prove 
that  the  fun  operates  in  the  greening,  Tolefbury  pits 
ivill  green  only  in  fummer  ;  but  that  the  earth  hath 
the  greater  power,  Bricklelea  pits  green  both  winter 
and  lummer  :  and  for  a  further  proof,  a  pit  within 
a  foot  of  a  greening  pit  will  not  green  ;  and  thofe 
that  did  green  very  well,  will  in  time  lofe  their  qua- 
lity. The  oyfters,  when  the  tide  comes  in,  lie  with 
their  hollow  ihell  downwards  ;  and  when  it  goes  out, 
they  turn  on  the  other  fide  ;  they  remove  not  far  from 
their  place,  unlefs  in  cold  \vcather,  to  cover  themfelves 
in  the  oofe.  The  reafon  of  the  fcarclty  of  oyfters, 
and  confequently  of  their  deamefs,  is,  becaufe  they 
are  of  late  years  bought  up  by  the  Dutch. 

"  There  are  great  penalties  by  the  admiralty  court 
laid  upon  thofe  that  filh  out  of  thofe  grounds  which 
the  court  appoints,  or  that  dellroy  the  cultch,  or  that 
take  any  oyfters  that  are  not  of  (ize,  or  that  do  not 
tread  imder  their  feet,  or  throw  upon  the  ihore,  a  filh 
which  they  call  a  Jive-Jin^er,  refenibling  a  fpur-rowl, 
becaufe  that  filh  gets  into  the  oyfters  when  they  gape, 
and  fucks  them  out. 

"  The  reafon  that  fuch  a  penalty  is  fet  upon  any 
that  ftjall  deilroy  the  cultch,  is,  becaufe  they  find 
that  if  that  be  taken  away,  the  oofe  will  increafe, 
and  the  mufcles  and  cockles  vnW  breed  there,  and  de- 
ftroy  the  oyfters,  they  having  not  whereon  to  ftick 
their  fpat. 

"  The  oyfters  are  fick  after  they  have  fpat  j  but  in 
June  and  July  they  begin  to  mend,  and  in  Auguft 
they  are  perfectly  ivell ;  the  male  oyfter  is  black-lick, 
having  a  black  fubftance  in  the  fin  ;  the  female  whitc- 
fick  (as  they  term  it),  having  a  milky  fubftance  in  the 
fin.  They  are  fait  in  the  pits,  falter  in  the  layers,  but 
falteft  at  fea." 

The  oyfter  affords  the  curious  in  microfcopic  obfer- 
3  G  vation'- 
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vations  a  \-ery  pleafing  entertainment.  In  the  clear  li- 
quor many  little  round  living  nnimalcules  have  been 
found,  v.hoie  bodies  being  conjoined,  form  fpherical 
figures,  ivith  tails,  not  changing  their  place  otherwife 
than  by  finking  to  the  bottom,  as  being  heavier  than 
the  fluid  5  thefe  have  been  feen  frequently  feparating, 
and  then  coming  together  again.  In  other  oyfters, 
animalcules  of  the  fame  kind  ivere  found,  not  conjoin- 
ed, but  fwimming  by  one  another,  whence  they  fecm- 
ed  in  a  more  perfeil  ftate,  and  nere  judged  by  Mr 
Leeuweivhoek  to  be  the  animalcules  in  the  roe  or  femen 
of  the  oyfter. 

A  female  oyfter  being  opened,  incredible  multitudes 
of  fmall  embryo  oyfters  were  feen,  covered  with  little 
ftiells,  perfectly  tranfparcnt,  and  fwimming  along  flow- 
ly  in  the  liquor  ;  and  in  another  female,  the  young 
ones  were  found  of  a  browner  colour,  and  ■inthout  any 
appearance  of  life  or  motion. 

Monfieur  Joblot  alfo  kept  the  water  running  from 
oyfters  three  days,  and  it  appeared  full  of  young  oy- 
fters finrcming  about  nimbly  in  it  •,  thefe  increafed  in 
fize  daily  ;  but  a  mixture  of  ^vlne,  or  the  vapour  of  vi- 
negar, killed  them. 

In  the  month  of  Auguft  oyfters  are  fuppofed  to 
breed,  becaufe  young  ones  are  then  found  in  them. 
Mr  Leeuwenhoek,  on  the  4th  of  Auguft,  opened  an 
oyfter,  and  took  out  of  it  a  prodigious  number  of 
minute  oyfters,  all  alive,  and  fvvimmmg  nimbly  about  in 
the  liquor,  by  mea::>.  of  certain  exceeding  fmall  organs, 
extending  a  little  way  beyond  their  ftieils ;  and  thefe  he 
calls  their  beaixls.  in  thefe  little  oyfters,  he  could  dif- 
cover  the  joinings  of  the  ftiells;  and  perceived  that  there 
were  fome  dead  ones,  ^vith  their  ftiells  gaping.  Thefe, 
though  fo  extreijiely  minute,  aie  feen  to  be  as  like  the 
large  oyfters  in  form  as  one  egg  is  to  another. 

As  to  the  fize  of  them,  he  computes,  that  i  20  of 
them  in  a  row  would  extend  an  inch ;  and  confe- 
quently,  that  a  globular  body,  whofe  diameter  is  an 
inch,  would,  if  they  were  alfo  round,  be  equal  to 
1,728,000  of  them.  He  reckons  5000  or  4000  are 
in  one  oyfter,  and  found  many  of  the  embrvo  oyfters 
among  the  bairds ;  fome  faftened  thereto  by  flender 
filaments,  and  others  lying  loofe  :  he  likeuiie  found 
animalcules  in  the  liquor  500  times  lefs  than  the  era- 
bryo-oyfters. 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  fee  on  oyfter-ftiells,  when  in 
?.  dark  place,  a  ftiining  matter  or  bluifli  light,  which 
fticks  to  the  fingers  when  touched,  and  continues  ftiin- 
ing  and  gi'ving  light  for  a  confiderable  time,  though 
without  any  fenfible  heat.  This  ftiining  matter  being 
examined  ivith  a  microfcope,  is  faid  to  confift  of  three 
forts  of  animalcules ;  but  it  is  more  probable  that  it  is 
the  phofphorefcent  light  which  feparates  from  animal 
matters,  particularly  fifti,  in  the  incipient  ftage  of  the 
putrefaftive  procefs. 

1C9.  O.  oval,  nightly  eared,  fraooth,  with  an  ob- 
lique bafe  •,  l-£  inch  long,  i-J  broad.  Mediterra- 
nean. 

*  110.  O.  oval,  with  longitudinal,  irregular,  undula- 
ted filifotm  ridges;  infide  fmooth,  gloffy  white,  v.ith 
a  pearly  hue.     European  fcas,  fliores  of  Britain. 

1 1 1 .  O.  rough,  oblong,  linear,  with  divergent  hinges  y 
internally  vaulted.     Red  fea. 

112.  O.  rough,   lamellated,   unequal,    and  glabrous 


iv  ithin  ;    lower  valve  large ;    4  inches  long.     ChLnefe 
fliores. 

113.  O.  equivalve,   pellucid,    flattened,    oval,   ^^hhJ/ionJy/oi' 
perpendicular,    undulated    ftrix-    on    the  upper  valve  :  t/ea. 

3  inches  long,   21  broad.      India. 

1 14.  O.  plaited,  and  terminating  in  a  long,  \ncurved,jbrjiahlii, 
hollo'.v   beak  ;    middle  ribs    with    imbricated,    fpinous 
ivrinkles  ;    2  inches  long,  and  I  broad.      Red  lea. 

115.  O.  ^vith   longitudinal,  wrinkled  plaits  ;    \av;tx plicatula, 
valve  fmaller  and  flatter  ;   varies   much   in   ftiape  and 

fize.     American  and  Mediterranean  leas. 

I J  6.0.    oblong,    rugged;    upper  valve  lamellated,  ro/?rfl/j, 
^vith  a  denticulated  margio ;  the  lower  excavated,  and 
longitudinally  grooved.      Mediterranean. 

117.  O.  nearly  equivalve,  thick,  rough,  lameUous  ;  w'rf w/c,;. 
one  valve  with  a  prominent  beak  ;   9  inches  long,  and 

4  broad.      American  and  Indian  oceans. 

I  j8.  O.  upper  valve  flat,  lower  one  hollow  and  ^ry- cornucopue 
Etcd  ;  rough  with  fcales,  wrinkles  and   plaits,  and  ter- 
minating ia  an   elongated   beak.      Indian   and  African 
oceans. 

119.  O.  thin  ;  lower  valve  convex  and  thicker;  'Cbtparajltica, 
other  flaf^  Atlantic  and  Indian  feas. — This  fpecies, 
like  the  common  oyfter,  fixes  itfelf  to  the  roots  and 
branches  of  frees,  particularly  the  mangrove,  which 
gro^v  out  of  the  water.  It  varies  in  form  and  fize, 
and  is  often  as  large  as  the  palm  of  the  han.d. 

120.  O.  thin;   upper  valve   longer  and   more  cow-^xoibiefOi 
vex.      Adriatic. — It  is  found  fixed  to  other  ftiells. 

I  21.  O.  rugged,  with   imbricated  lamella;   margin  fj/^^'a- 
with  obtufely  plaited  teeth  ;    i  inch  long.  j< 

122.  O.  equivalve,  roundifli,  fmooth,  flat;    2'n\c\\s%fi'>^gl/en-f 
diameter.     Shores  of  Senegal.  Jis. 

123.  O.    thin,    deprefTed,    rough,    unequal;    uppers?*'/'''''''', 
valve  ribbed  ;  ribs  with  a  few  fpines.     Guinea. 

124.  O.   o\al,  thin,  tcrmhiating   in   a   Ihort,  zcxAe,ovali's. 
lateral  channelled  beak ;  ftrise  perpendicular,  unequal, 
obfolete  ;   i  inch  long. 

1 25.  O.    roundilh,    fnov.y,    thin,    pellucid ;    upper /"J/^rafM. 
valve  terminating  in  a  ftiort,  acute  beak. 

126.  O.  equivalve,  orbicular,  white,  with  concentric '"""''fl'o. 
femicircles.     North  feas. 

t  27.   O.   equivalve,   oblong,  white,    glabrous,  ftria-  relufa. 
ted  ;   with  an  umbo   or   knot   remote   from   the   liinge.  ' 

North  feas. 

C.  Hinge  'dnih  a  perpendicular  grooved  line. 

128.   O.    equivalve,    obovate,    unequal,    rounder  aXperiia. 
one  end  ;   2\  inches  long ;   has  fome   refernblance  to  a 
gammon  of  bacon.     Indian  and  American  feas. 

I  29.  O.   equivalve,   ^vith   a  larger   lobe,   forming  a  ifo^onumt 
right   angle  with   the  hinge  ;  from  5  to  7  inches  long, 
and    i-j^   broad  in   the   middle ;    ftiell    blackifli,    violet 
•without,   pearly  within.     Indian  ocean  and  South  feas. 
Is  a  rare  ftiell. 

130.  O.  equivah'e,  orbicular,  compreficd,  m&aAin- epbippijan 
naceous  ;    finches   long,  54- broad.     Indian  ocean  "and 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Very  rare. 

131.  O.  equivalve,  thin,    pellucid,    and   pointed   ?Api£la. 
the  hinge  ;   the  other   end   dilated  ;   margin   acute ;   2 
inches  long,  more  than  an  inch  bronJ.     Red  fea. 

132.  O.  flat,  hoary,  thin,  pellucid,  lamellated;  m- hgumetu 
terftices  of  the  grooves  black  ;  2  inches  long,  4  lines 
broad.     Nicobar  iflands. 

133.0. 
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O.   flat,   brittle,  pellucid  ;   dilated  towards  the 

America. 
O.  nearly  equivalve,  ovate,  veutricofe,  ftraight. 
O.  equivalve,  intorted. — This  and  the  preced- 
incf  Ipecies  are  found  foiril  in  AUace. 

1^6.  O.  equivalve,  finooth,  wedge-fliaped  with  6 
obtui'e  plate5,  varied  with  purplifli,  and  white  and 
marked  with  fine  longitudinal  ftrise  ;  margin  flightly 
fcalloped. 

Gen.  15.  Anomia. 

Gen.  Char. — The  animal  is  a  ligula  or  (Irap-diaped 
Ijot'y,  emarginated  and  ciliated  ;  the  brilUes  being 
iixed  to  the  upper  valve.  There  are  two  linear 
arms,  longer  than  the  body,  open,  Uretched  out,  al- 
ternate on  the  valve,  ciliated  on  both  fides  ;  the  hairs 
are  fixed  to  both  valves  •,  the  (^.ell  is  inequivalvc  j 
one  valve  being  rather  flat,  the  other  more  gibbous 
at  the  bafe,  with  a  produced  beak,  generally  cur\-ed 
over  the  hinge  •,  one  of  the  valves  is  often  perforat- 
ed at  the  bafe;  the  hinge  is  without  teeth.  A  fmall 
linear  fear  appears  prominent,  witli  a  lateral  tooth 
placed  within  •,  but  on  the  very  margin  of  the  flat 
valve.  There  are  two  bony  rays  for  the  bafe  df  * 
the  animal. 


STEC1S.S. 

traniolaris  1 .  A.  orbicular ;  the  gibbous  valve  conico-convex, 
flat  valve  with  three  hollows  at  the  ba(e ;  i  inch  long, 
■J  broad.  Mediterranean  feas  and  Philippine  illands. 
It  is  fometimes  found  foflil. 

2.  A.  oblong,  with  branched  grooves;  the  gibbons 
^■alve  with  t^vo.hol'.ows  behind.  An  inch  long,  A  broad ; 
flat  valve  perforated.     Mediterranean. 


>fe3inata, 
4fhij>f>ium. 


(leSrica. 

Jquamula. 

patelhfor- 

mis. 

feobinata. 

eurila. 

retuja. 

^rypbu!. 


3.  A.  roundilh,  pellucid,  with  wrinkled  plates;  fiat 
valve  perforated  ;  diameter  fometimes  3^  inches,  moft 
frequently  about  2.  European  and  American  feas, 
ftiores  of  Britain. — It  is  often  found  adhering  to  the 
common  oyller.  Mr  Montagu  thus  accounts  for  the 
perforation  in  thefe  fhells.  The  teftaceous  plug,  he  ob- 
ierves,  by  which  the  animal  fixes  itfelf  toother  bodies,  is 
firmly  attached  by  Ilrong  ligamerits  to  thefe  bodies,  and 
fo  clofely  cemented,  that  they  become  infeparable. 
When,  therefore,  the  (liell  is  torn  from  its  native  plate, 
the  plug  is  left  behind  upon  the  ilone  or  other  ihell  to 
which  it  adhered.  I 

*  4.  A.  obovate,  unequal,  violet ;  upper  valve  convex  ; 
lower  perforated.  Eiu'opean  and  American  leas,  fhores 
of  Britain. 

5.  A.  roundilh,  yellow,  fmooth  ;  one  valve  convex 
and  gibbous;  very  thin.      Cosfts  ot  Africa. 

*  6.  A.  fmall,  orbicular,  entire,  thin  like  tlie  fcale  of 
a  fidi.      European  feas,  Britain. 

7.  A.  ovate,  convex,  fubdiaphanous,  ftri.ited  ;  pofte- 
rior  beak  recurved  and  fmoolh.     North  feas. 

8.  A.  roundilh,  fmooth,  and  rough  within ;  beak 
perforated. 

9.  A.  fubovate,  (Iriated, 
perforated.     Norway  feas. 

10.  A.  obovate,  ftriated, 
cavity ;  beak,    perforated, 
zoophytes. 

11.  A.  oblong,   fmooth. 


and   flightly  eared  ;  beak 


retufe 

Norway  feas,  adhering  to 


with  a  longitudinal  < 


with   an    obfolete   lateral 


plate  on  one    \z\\e.  and   incurved    beak ;    the    other 
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valve   fliort  and    flattifti.       Frequently  found  in  a  foflil 
Hate. 

1  2.  A.  feraiorbicular,  dcprcflld,  with  numerous  &nx;ptaen. 
one  valve  flat.     Found  in  a  foflil  Hate. 

13.  A.  roundilh,  and  a   little   dilated  ;  gibbous  onjirialula. 
each  fide  ;    Uriatcd  ;    valves    equal.      Has  been  only 
found  foflil. 

14.  A.  fuborbicular,  obfoletely  ftriated  ;  hinge  \.t\in- truncina- 
cated.     European  feas.  , 

15.  A.  heart-lhaped,  with  dccuiTated  ftri* ;  ihontz reticularis, 
valve  more  gibbous.      Found  foflil. 

1 6.  A.  dilated,  lunated,  plaited   with  longitudinally */;V(7/5//<j.    ' 
ftriated  grooves.     Found  only  in  a  foflil  ftate. 

17.  A.   dilated,    triangular,    plaited    with  wrinkled  fr;/%a. 
grooves  ;  the    middle   broader.     Found  fciTil  in  Eng- 
land and  Switzerland. 

18.  A.    roundilh    with    numerous    grooves;   vzVvtslacunoa. 
plaited  at  the  tip  ;    one  of   them  ftiorter    and    pitted. 
Found  only  in  a  toflil  ftate. 

19.  A.  obovate,  grooved  ;  beak  of  one  valve  T^romi- pubfjcear. 
nent,  the  other  gaping ;  about  the  fize  of  a  cucumber 
feed,    covered  ^\Tth  fmall,  ereft,  diftant  hairs.     'Nor- 
ivay  fea5. 

2C.  A.  conic,  pointed,  grooved;  one  valve  convex ctifpiJafa, 
with   an  incurved    beak  ;  the  other  pyramidal  \\ith  a 
large  triangular  foramen.       Found  in  Derbyfliire  in  a 
foflil  ftate. 

21.  A.  roundifti  with  numerous  grooves;  the  valvesy^rSa, 
convex,  and  8-toothed  at  the  tip.     Found  foflil  in  Swit- 
zerland and  Wtfftphalia. 

2  2.  A.  obovate,  ftriated,   downy  ;  one   valve  ^vith  a  caput-fer- 
longer  perforated  beak.     Norway  feas.      It  is  generally  A^n^/V. 
found  adhering  to  the  madrepora  prolifera. 

23.  A.  obovate,  fmooth,    convex;    one    valve   '^'^'^'Ca. terebratu- 
three  plates  ;     the   other  with  two  ;    the   beak  of  one  la. 
valve  prominent  and  perforated.     Found   frequently  in 

a  foflil  ftate. 

24.  A.  mth  compreffed  plates  at  the  fides  of  the  hzCe,angulala. 
anteriorly  ;  the  middle  three-toothed.     Found  foflil. 

25.  A.  dilated,  fmooth,  convex  ;  ftriated  with  about  i5y/?cn/fl. 
3  lobes;  anterior. part  deprelTed,  with  an  acute  margin. 
Found  foflil  in  Germany. 

26.  A.  two-lobed,  equal,  ftriated.    ,Only  found  foflil.  biloba. 

27.  A.  orbicular,   flat,   pellucid;  hinge  with  t^o  ]i-p/acfnta. 
near  callofities  growing  within  the  fliell ;  5  inches  dia- 
meter.    Indian  ocean. 

28.  A.    nearly   quadrangular,    convex,    and    nearly  f^//(j, 
doled  ;  bronzed  ;    margin  repand  ;  7  inches  diameter. 
Indian  ocean. 

*   29.  A.  covered   with   fpines  as  long  as  the  fliells.^/„5^. 
England,  in  a  foiVil  ftate. 

3D.  A.  roundilh,  prickly;  crown  fmooth  and  recur- aca/caZa, 
ved  behind  ;  louver  valve  flat,   fmooth,  and   perforated 
at  the  crown.     Nonvay  feas. 

31.  A.  hyaline,  ventricofe  ;  crown  bent  towards  the  niuriira/a, 
right  ;  upper  valve  longitudinally  ftriated  ;  lower  valve 
flat,  very  thin,  and   the   circumference  of  the  perfora- 
tion elevated.     Guinea. 

3  2.  A.  oblong,  with  a  rounded  margin  ;  one  valveyjaamff. 
flat,  thin,  fmooth,  with  a  large  ovate  perforation  at  the 

tip  ;  the  other  convex,  and  longitudinally  ftriated.  Seas 
of  Norivay. 

33.  A.  orbicular,  hyaline,  thin,  pundured  ;  flat  yalve pundata. 
perforated  at  the  tip  ;  fmall,  brittle.     Ferro  iflands. 
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*  34.  A.  margin  crenated  ;  flat  valve  tliin  and  fmooth, 
ivith  a  large  oval  perforation  \  convex  valve  with  tranf- 
■\erfe  arched  ftria-,  croffing  undulated  longitudinal  ones. 
Mediterranean,  North  feas,  Devonlhire. 

■3,1.  A.  longitudinally  ftriated,  a  little  truncated  j 
with  a  rounded  notched  margin.     C.  of  G.  Hope. 

36.  A.  truncated,  orbicular,  longitudinally  (Iriated  j 
flat  valve  with  three  ribs  within  ;  other  valve  longi- 
tudinally filiated  within,  and  divided  by  a  partition  in 
the  middle.     Mediterranean. 

37.  A.  horny,  fmooth,  and  convex  on  each  fide  ; 
upper  valve  emarginated,  and  radiated  at  the  fides, 
with  an  elevated  fanguineous  back.     India. 

38.  A.  ovate,  ventricofe,  hyaline ;  lower  valve  with 
two  bony  rays  at  the  hinge,  befides  lateral  teeth  ;  upper 
valve  with  a  prominent  perforated  tip  ;  It  inch  long, 
I  inch  broad.     Mediterranean. 

39.  A.  fmooth,  ventricofe,  finely  ftriated  tranf- 
verfely  ;   \  inch  broad,  fomething  longer.  Norivay  feas. 

40.  A.  heart-fhaped,  folid,  with  arched  tranfverfe 
ring  and  wrinkles,  and  longitudinal  ftri»  and  grooves. 
Magellanic  feas. — Is  often  found  foflll. 

41.  A.  homy  and  finely  ftriated  longitudinally  j 
Ihorter  valve  gibbous  ;  longer  one  Hat,  ^\ith  an  incur- 
ved tip,  triangularly  perforated  j  rather  large,  pellucid. 
Greenland.     Very  rare. 

42.  A.  yellowifh,  pellucid,  thin,  finely  flriated 
tranfverfely  ;  tricufpidate  with  tubular  points ;  valves 
united.      Mediterranean. 

43.  A.  ovate,  antiquated,  with  an  obtufe  channelled 
beak. 
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A.  fubovate,  folid,  with  a  channelled  beak. 
A.    oval,  fmooth,   folid,    opaque  ;   leffer  valve 
with  a  ftraight,  obtufe,  truncated  beak. 

46.  A.  very  thin,  lamellated,  hollowed  in  the  mid- 
dle ;  upper  valve  flat  ;  louver  valve  convex  towards  the 
crown,  with  au  orbicular  perforation  beneath  it.  Nor- 
way feas. 

47.  A.  obovate ;  upper  valve  convex  and  finely 
wrinkled  ;  lower  valve  thin  and  fmooth,  W'ith  a  kidney- 
Ihaped  perforation.     Norway  feas. 

48.  A.  very  thin,  cylindrical,  and  narrowed  out- 
wardly ;  upper  valve  gibbous,  lower  hollow.  North 
leas. 

49.  A.  glabrous,  oval,  longitudinally  grooved. 
North  feas. 

50.  A.  pyriform,  protrafled,  and  flightly  comprefTed 
towards  the  hinges.     North  leas. 

51.  A.  turbinated  ;  back  flat,  with  a  flriated  canity  j 
lid  flat  and  hemifplierical.     Germany,  in  a  foffil  ftate. 

Gen.  1(5.  Mytilus,   The  Mujfel. 

Gen.  Char. — The  animal  is  allied  to  an  afcidia  ;  the 
(hell  bivalve,  rough,  generally  affixed  by  a  byffus  or 
beard  of  filky  filaments ;  hinge  moftly  without 
teeth,  with  generally  a  fubulate,  excavated,  longitu- 
dinal line. 

A.  Parqfitical,  affixed  as  it  were  by  claws. 

1.  M.  plated,  fpinous ;  both  lips  rough.  Indian 
ocean  and  Red  fea. 

2.  M.  plaited  and  imbricated,  with  broad  comprelTed 
fcales  ;  both  lips  fmooth.  Inhabits  the  oceaUj  on  beds 
of  toral. 


3.  M.  plaited,  fmoothifh ;  one  lip  rough, 
ocean. 

B.  Flat,  or  compreffhd  into  a  flattened  form,  and  flightly 
eared. 

4.  M.  Pearl-bearing  mujfel.     Flattened,  nearly  oxMi- mar gariti" 
cular,  \vith  a  tranlverfe  bafe  ;  imbricated  with  tootlied_/<rrttj. 
tunics.     American  and  Indian  feas. — This  fpecies  is  a- 

bout  8  inches  long,  and  fome^vhat  broader  ;  the  infide 
is  finely  polilhed,  and  produces  the  true  mother-of- 
pearl  J  and  frequently  alfo  it  affords  the  mofl  valuable 
pearls.  When  the  outer  coat  of  the  fliell,  which  is 
fometimes  fea-green,  or  chefnut  iv-ith  white  rays,  or 
whitilh  with  green  rays,  is  removed,  it  exhibits  the 
fame  pearly  lullre  as  the  infide  ;  the  younger  fhells 
have  ears  as  long  as  the  fliell,  and  referable  fcallops. 

5.  M.    roundifh  j    longitudinally   flriated,   pellucid, »/ifa/V. 
and  flightly  eared.     Mediterranean. 

C.  Ventricofe  or  convex. 

6.  M.  cylindrical ;  rounded  at  both  ends.       Y.nxo-Uthopha' 
pean,  American,  and  Indian  feas.     It  is  about  an  inch^ax, 
broad,  and  3  long. — It  perforates  and  eats  a'way  coral 
fticks,  and  even  the    hardeft  marbles.       Thofe  which 

are  found  in  Europe  have  a  thin  brittle  fhell  :  the  ihell 
of  thofe  found  in  India  is  foft,  and  nearly  coriaceous. 

7.  M.    rhombic,  oval,    brittle,    rugged,    antiquated, rz/j-o/i/x. 
and  rounded  at  the  ends.       Seas   and  lakes,  north  of 
Europe. — It  is  ufually  found  lodged  in  limeftone;  each 
individual   in   a  feparate  apartment,  with  apertures  too 

fmall  for  the  thell  to  pafs  through. 

8.  M.    flriated,    ivith  vaulted  knobs, 
partition.     Nicobar  iflands. 

9.  M.  convex  ;   one  of    the  margins 
anterior  extremity  crenated  5   ij 
can  ocean  and  Red  fea. 

ferruginous  on  the  outfide,  and  barbatus. 
inch  long.     Mediterranean  and 


and  a  white bilocularis 


angular  ;    the  exuflus. 
15  inch  long.      Ameri- 


10.  M.  fmoothifh; 
bearded  at  the  tip  ;  | 
Nonvay  feas. 

*  II.  M.  F.atable  or  common  mujfel.  Smooth,  violet  ;f^tt/;V. 
valves  flightly  recurved  on  the  obtufe  fide,  and  fome- 
%vhat  angular  on  the  acute  fide  ;  beaks  pointed  ;  from 
2  to  3  inches  long.  European  and  Indian  feas. — This 
fpecies  is  obfer\'ed  to  be  larger  within  the  tropics,  and 
to  dimuiith  gradually  towards  the  north.  It  is  found 
in  large  beds,  and  generally  attaches  itfelf  to  other 
bodies  by  means  of  its  long  filky  beard.  The  filh  is 
employed  as  food  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  and  is 
elleemed  rich  and  nutritious. 

*  1 2.  M.  very  crooked  on  one  fide  near  the  beaks,  incurvii/W 
then  generally  dilated  j    within    with   a    violet   tinge. 

Coafl  of  Anglefea. 

*  13.  M.  oval,  tranfparent,  and  elegantly  radiated^f//u«'</»/. 
lengthivife  with  purple  and  blue ;  two  inches  long.  j| 
Anglefea,  in  oyfler  beds.  ■ 

*  14.  M.  contrafled  into  a  deep  rugged  cavity,  oppo- um&;7»rtf<j| 
file  the  hinge,  forming  a  deep  hollow  when  the  valves /ox.  S 
are  clofed  ;  5  inches  long.     Anglefea.                                            -« 

*  ij.  M.  fliort,  ventricofe,   obtufe  at  the  beaks,  andcurtuf. 
dirty  yellow.     Weymouth. 

1 6.  M.    fmooth,  flightly  curved  ;    hind  margin  in-  ungulotus. 
flefled  ;    hinge    terminal,    two-toothed.      Mediterrane- 
an, Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  New  Zealand.     Found  4^1 
at  the  latter  place  refembling  M.  edulis  ,•  but  is  5  inches 


long,  and  23  broad. 


17.  M, 
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bidiiis.  17.   M.   ftrkted,  fliglitly  curved  j    hind  margin  in- 

flecled ;  hinge  terminal,  two-toothed  ;  fcarcely  an  inch 
lonp;.      Mediterranean  and  Atlantic  feas. 

inodioltu.  *  18.  M.  fmooth,  blackifli,  obtufe  at  the  fmaller  end, 
and  rounded  at  the  other ;  one  fide  angular,  near  the 
beaks ;  from  6  to  7  inches  long,  3  broad.  European, 
American,  and  Indian  feas,  Devonlhire,  Weymouth. 

cygneiis.  *  19.  M.  ovate,  very  brittle,  tranfverfely  ■svrinkled  ;  an- 
terior end  comprefled,  the  other  rounded  •,  hinge  late- 
ral ;  from  2  to  5  inches  broad,  and  ?  long.  Frequent 
ill  the  lakes  and  rivers  of  Europe,  Britain. — It  is  the 
largeft  of  Britilh  frefh-^vater  fliells.  It  arrives  at  the 
greatell;  fize  in  ponds  and  flagiiait  waters. 

anatinut.  :o.  M.  oval,  a  little  compreiled  ;  brittle  and  femi- 
tranfparent,  with  a  membranaceous  margin.  Frelli 
waters  of  Europe. — It  refembles  the  laft,  but  is  longer 
and  narrower.  Ducks  and  crows,  it  is  faid,  are  e.K- 
tremely  fond  of  both  this  and  the  lall  fpecies. 

viridis.  21.    M.    fmooth,    ovate,    membranaceous,    pellucid, 

■jvith  a  terminal  hinge.      Southern  ocean. 

ruber.  22.  M.  wrinkled;  valves  oblique  and  anteriorly  di- 

lated.     Southern  ocean. 

a/but.  23.  M.  tranfverfely  ftriated  ;   beaks  gibbous  ;  hinge 

lateral  ;  6  inches  long,  3^  broad.  Shores  of  Chili. — 
The  filh  is  white,  and  aftords  a  grateful  food. 

aler.  24.  M.  grooved,    and  fcaly  behind.      Chili. — The 

filh  is  black,  and  unfit  for  being  eaten. 

dtfcors.  *  2i.  M.  oval,  homy,  fubdiaphanous  ;  extremities 
longitudinally  llriated  ;  middle  tranfverfely.  European 
and  fouthern  feas,  Cornwall  and  Devonihire.  From 
the  South  feas  it  is  li  inch  broad  ;  in  Britain  rarely 
exceeds  4-  inch. 

b'lrundo.  26.  M.  fmooth  ;  valves  2-lobed  ;  lobe  at   the  hinge 

longer  and  thinner,  American,  Mediterranean,  and 
Indian  feas. 

pholadis.  27.    M.    oblong  ;    more    obtufe    on    the    fore-part  ; 

rough,  with  tranfverfe  wrinkles;  1^  inch  long,  \^ 
broad.  North  feas. — This  fpecies  penetrates  beds  of 
coral  and  other  rocks,  like  the  pholas. 

Jlriatulus.  28.  ]\I.  finely  ftriated,  hinge  terminal,  i  tooth  ;  i^ 
inch  long,   i\  broad.     Northern  and  Indian  feas. 

vulgaris.  29.  M.  flattened   on   one  fide  and  intlefted  ;  beaks 

incurved,  convergent;  hinge  I -toothed.  American 
ocean. 

pucatus.  3c.  M.  rhombic,  inequilateral ;  tranfverfely  ftriated 

and  wrinkled  ;  beaks  incurved.     Nicobar  iflands. 

niveus.  31.   M.  ovate,  fubdiaphanous;  finely  ftriated  longi- 

tudinally ;  margin  acute ;  hinge  2-toothed  ;  ftiell  fnowy 
and  poliftied  within.      Nicobar  iflands.     Veiy  rare. 

afer.  32.   M.  nearly  triangular,  dilated  before,  and   flat- 

tifii  gaping  behind  ;  beaks  pointed,  turned  back  ;  mar- 
gin very  acute  ;  4  inches  long,  2  broad,  Mediterra- 
nean and  African  fliores. 

fmaragdi-        33.  M.  nearly  triangular,  flattifti  ;  hinge    2-toothed 

nus.  in  one  valve,    I -toothed    in  the  other.       Tranquebar, 

Guinea. 

verjicolor.  34.  M.  nearly  triangular,  flattlfli  ;  hinge  I -toothed  ; 
margin  glabroiw,  acute  ;  3  inches  long,  2  broad. 
Guinea. 

corallio-  35.  M.  carinated  in  the  middle,  and  crenated  at  the 

pbagui,  margin,  with  an  obtufe  knob  ;  \  inch  long.  Indian 
and  American  oceans.    Perforates  rocks  like  a  pholas. 

liaeafUf,  3^.  M.  triangular  and  dilated  outwards,  with  angu- 

lar, decuflated,  and  confluent  liaes ;  hinge  2-  toothed. 
A  minute  ftiell. 
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M.   oval,    rufous,   ftriated,   with    a   crenulatedyaij. 


margm.     Seas  of  Greenland. — This  fpecies  is  the  food 
of  the  anas  hiemalis  and  hijlrionica. 

3S.  M.  thin,  (lightly  wedged  ;   beaks  recurved  w\^fluviatilis. 
large.     Frcfli  waters  ot  Europe. 

39.  M.  oblong,   narrow,  finely  ftriated  tranfverfely  ;_/((/f«/. 
one  fide  emarginated,  the  other  rounded  ;  beaks  pro- 
minent, curved.      A  minute  brown  fliell. 

40.  M.   !  road,  fliort,    and  rounded  behind;    beaks  wiflOTma  • 
conic,  protuberant.  rius. 

41.  I\I.   broad,  and  curved  \\Tth  a  rough,    riigged,^fr/5irw. 
yellow  coat  ;  uithin  milky.     Perfian  fea. 

42.  M.   broid,  very  linooth,  flammeous  or  To(e-co- piSiut. 
loured,  with  white  bands  ;  beaks  obtufe.    Portugal. 

43.  M.  pellucid,  ftiiniui;,  bluilh,  with  a  claret  co-fafciatus, 
lour  and  pale  red  bands.     Brazil. 

44.  M.  broad  and  rounded  at  both  ends;  claret  co-undatus. 
lour,  ivith  waved,  bluilh,  and   greenifti  ftria; ;  margin 
ferrated.      Portuguefe  fea. 

45.  M.   rounded  behind;  pale  flefli-colour ;  fnt^lepurpureut. 
within  ;  margin  denticulated.      Shores  of  Brazil. 

46.  M.  ear-lhaped,  ivith  granulated  wrinkles  on  thejitxatilit. 
outer  fide,  dilated  and  rounded.     Amboyna. 

47.  M.  tranfverfely  ftriated,  rounded  at  each   end  jargenleus. 
brown,  filvery  within  ;  beaks  rounded. 

48.  M.    narrow,    ftiining  bluilh  colour,    with  \io\etfolgidus. 
fpots  at  the  fides  ;    beaks  rounded,    dilated.       Seas  of 
Magellan. 

•  49.  M.  gibbous,  azure,  ^nth    yello^nlli    ftripes    be-  azureut. 
neath  ;  beaks  obtufe  ;   i  inch  broad,  \  long. 

50.  M.   moufe-coloured,    with    \'iolet    fpots,    and   a  murinus, 
bread,  rounded,  rofy  margin ;  beaks   pointed  ftraight. 
Guinea. 

51.  M.    long,    narrow,   covered    with    a   teftaceous /^artax. 
Ikin ;  ftiining  filvery   beneath,  varied   with  blue,    red, 
yellow,  and  brown. 

5  2.  M.  dilated  outwardly  ;    greenlfli   yellow,    mth  virgatus, 
rofy  ftripes  ;  beaks  obtufe,  curved. 

^^.  M,  oblong,  very  thin,  wliite,  with  obfolete  Sinx,cordatus, 
and  a  heart-ftiaped  gap  behind.     Indian  and  Southern 
oceans. 

54.  M.»oval,  flattilh,  and  tranfverfely  ribbed ;  e'lghtjlagnalis. 
inches  broad,  4^  long.     In  freih  waters. 

55.  M.  oval,  convex,  rounded   behind;  elongated, !z<7/fB/fr. 
and  obtufely  pointed  before  ;  beaks  obfolete  ;  7  inches 
broad,  3  long.      Stagnant  waters  of  Germany. 

^6.    M.    iuborbicular,    with    15    triangular   crefted  ro^«j. 
grooves,  and  alternate  triangular  teeth ;  3  inches  broad. 
Africa. 

57.  M.  gibbous,  pointed,  '.vith  i  5  grooves ;   mzr^npunicfuT, 
toothed  ;    1 4  lines  long,  and  halt  as  broad  ;  liinge  with 

4  minute  teeth.      Africa. 

58.  M.  flat,  thin,  with   fine  grooves,   covered  v:lth  niger. 
a  black  flcin^  under  which  it  is  milky,  and  finely  po- 
liflied  ;   li  inch,  long  ;  grooves  about  100.     Africa. 

59.  M.  flat,  fmooth,  covered  with   a  thick  (ulxoui  Lrvigalus. 
fliin,  under  which  it  is  rofy  ;   24:  inelies  long.    Africa. 

60.  M.  tranfverfely  wrinkled  ;  obtute  at  each   e\\A;dubius. 
fulvous,  within  pearly  ;  beaks  obfolete  ;  hinge  without 
teeth  ;  5  inclies  broad,  2  long.     Frefli  waters  of  Sene- 
gal.     . 

61.  M.  j-celled  ;  valves  carinated  and  fl.attifli  on  the po/ymor- 
incumbent  fide  ;  beaks  obtufe  and  inflefted  backwards  ;pbiii. 
fize  of  a  plum  ftone.     Ruffian  fea,  and  in  &efli  waters, 
where  it  is  much  larger. 

61.  M. 
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canalicu- 
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rojlrum. 

camellii. 

avoncnjis. 
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faccata. 

dtgitifor- 
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lubata, 
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incuri'j. 
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62.  M.  fmoothIA,  cliefnut  broT^^l  ;  xvithin  party  co- 
loured ;  fockct  of  tlie  hinge  cliannelled. 

6^.  M.  oMong,  thin,  truncated  ;  beaks  fliarp  and 
carinated  ;  valves  gaping  at  the  end.      Amboyna. 

64.  M.  oblong,  thin,  truncated  ;  beak  fliarp  and 
caiinated  ;  valves  completclv  clofed.  Japan. 
*  65.  M.  With  a  fuboval  ftiell,  of  an  olivaceous 
bro^vn  colour,  with  concentric  wrinkles  ;  fize  of  the 
M.  ana.'iiius,  but  broader  in  proportion  to  its  length. 
'J'he  pollerior  iide  generally  more  obtiife  and  rounded. 
River  Avon  in  Wiltfliire.    Montagu,  Teft.  Brit.  172. 

Gen.  17.  ViyiSA,  Sea-lViiig. 

Gen.  C/iar. — The  animal  a  Umax  ;  the  fhell  bivalve, 
fragile,  upright,  gaping  at  one  end,  and  fumillied 
with  a  b)irus  or  beard.  Hinge  without  teeth  ;  the 
valves  united  into  one. 

Sfecibs, 

1.  P.  vaulted  with  arched  fcales,  arranged  in  rows; 
from  12  to  16  inches  long,  and  from  4  to  8  broad  ; 
red  ;  from  6  to  8  grooves.  Atlantic,  Indian,  and  Red 
feas. 

2.  P.  longitudinally  ftrialed  half  way  ;  one  fide 
flightly  wrinkled  tranfverfely  ;  3  inches  long,  4  broad. 
Indian  ocean. 

3.  P.  rtriated,  with  channelled,  tubular,  fubimbri- 
cated  fcales;  7!  inches  long,  34^  broad.  MediterrS- 
nean,  Adriatic,  and  American  feas. 

*  4.  P.  llriated  with  concave,  ovate,  acute  fcales  ;  from 
3  to  9  inches  long,  and  I  to  3  broad.  European  and 
Indian  oceans,  Weymouth. 

5.  P,  with  obfolete  fcales,  margin  rounded ;  fome- 
times  2  feet  long.     Mediterranean. 

6.  P.  with  fine  undulated  kales,  and  flcKuous, 
broad  wrinkles  ;  fmalltr  end  pointed  and  naked  ;  1 3 
inches  long,  6^  broad.      Mediterranean. 

7.  P.  thin,  flelh  colour,  naked,  longitudinally 
grooved  ;  external  margin  acute  and  rounded. 

8.  P.  fmooth,  fatchel-fhaped  ;  a  little  ereft,  and 
flightly  fafiigiated  ;  3^  inches  long,  2,^  brotd.  INIedi- 
terranean  and  Indian  feas. 

9.  P.^iootli,  tubular,  finger-fliaped,  incur\-ed  ;  ex- 
treme margin  membranaceous  ;  pellucid. 

to.  P.  naked,  lobed,  flraw-colourcd,  with  purple 
ftriw. 

II.  P.  hyaline,  with  longitudinal,  waved  ftri*  •, 
the  Rnx  with  a  few  fcales,  and  eroded  by  other  tranf- 
verfe  ttriie  at  the  margin.      Indian  ocean.     Very  rare. 

1  2.  P.  narrow,  long,  naked,  carinated,  ivith  tranf- 
verfe,  undulated  wrinkles.     Indian  ocean. 

13.  P.  thin,  intiecled  at  the  lateral  margin  ;  yellow- 
iili,  Viith  black  brown  rays;  thinly  llriated  longitudi- 
nally.    Red  fea. 

14.  P.  flattilh,  horny,  with  blackilli  rays,  fpots,  and 
clouds ;  and  many  fmooth  ftrioe..  Southern  ocean  of 
India.     Red  fea. 

15.  P.  truncated  at  the  outer  margin  ;  dilated,  na- 
ked, with  a  few  black  clouds  ;  Rriated  i  Dngiludinally 
on  the  fore-part,  and  tranfverfely  wrinkled  behind. 
India.     Very  rare. 

16.  P.  thin,  brittle,  horny,  longitudinally  ribbed; 
extreme  margin  roundilh.     Indian  ocean. 
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17.   P.  tlattiih,   flightly  incurved,    red,   with   a  icv;  fanguincn-. 
perpendicular,  fmooth  llria; ;  3  inches  long. 

l3.   P.  very  ftraight,  thin,   and  perpendicularly  ftri- i////fl/a, 
ated,  with   tranfverfe,  fpinous  wrinkles,  on  tlie  lower 
margin. 

General  Ohfervations. — It  has  been  doubted  whether 
the  animal  ^vhich  inhabits  the  pinna  be  a  Umax  or  Aug, 
according  to  the  opinion  of  Linna-us  ;  and  it  it  even 
afferted,  that  it  has  not  the  fmallell  affinltv  with  this 
animal,  but  approaches  mucli  more  nearly  to  that 
which  belongs  to  the  mytilus.  In  proof  of  this,  it  is 
faid  that  the  pinna  pofleffcs  no  locomotive  po'.ver,  but 
remains  fixed  by  its  bylTus  or  beard  to  other  bodies  ; 
and  io  firmly  attached,  that  it  can  by  no  means  be  dil- 
engaged  at  the  wiU  of  the  animal ;  for  the  fibres  are 
ftrongly  agglutinated  to  the  fand,  gravel,  or  other  ex- 
traneous bodies  within  reach.  Indeed  it  feems  not 
at  all  Improbable  that  all  tellaceous  animals,  furniflied 
with  a  fimilar  beard,  ar?  intended  by  this  llrufture  tu 
remain  attached  to  the  fpot  where  they  are  originally 
produced. 

This  Ihell-filh  was  celebrated  among  the  ancients  on 
account  of  the  cloth  which  was  made  of  the  fine  bylTus 
or  beard  by  which  it  is  attached.  As  a  rare  and  coU- 
ly  production  it  brought  a  high  price,  and  was  held  in 
great  ellimation.  At  the  prefcnt  day  even,  according 
to  the  infonnation  of  modem  travellers,  the  inhabitants 
of  Palermo  and  Naples  manufacture  gloves  and  /ftock- 
ings  from  the  iame  fubllance. 

The  pinna  has  obtained  a  little  reputation  for  the 
practice  of  fome  of  the  moral  virtues,  in  treating  a 
fmall  ipecles  of  crab  with  hofpitality  and  friendlhlp,  by 
receiving  it  into  the  fiiell,  and  defending  it  againll  its 
enemies.  In  return  for  this  klndnefs,  the  crab,  like 
the  jackall  with  the  lion,  ads  the  parts  of  a  provider 
and  monitor,  by  warning  its  holt  of  the  prefence  of  its 
prey  or  of  the  approach  ot  an  enemy.  But  this  friend- 
ly intercourfe  accords  ill  with  the  nature  of  the  ani- 
mals between  whom  it  is  praflifed.  The  crab.  It  Is 
far  more  probable,  is  a  troubleforae  intruder ;  and  not- 
withltanding  all  the  fervice  he  can  repay,  is  coniider- 
ed  as  a  very  unwelcome  guell,  and  is  indebted  for  his 
lodging  to  his  own  activity,  and  the  flugglih  nature  of 
his  holl,  rather  than  to  his  klndnefs  and  hotpitality. 

III.  UNIVALVE  SHELLS. 
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Gen.  18.  Argonauta. 

Gen.  Char. — The  animal  is  a  fepia  or  clio.     I'he  fliell  Argonauts, 
is   univalve,    fpiral.    Involute,   membranaceous,  one- 
celled. 

Species. 

1.  A.  Tie  fia/ier  nauli/us.  Keel  or  ridge  of  the  ihellarga, 
flightly  toothed  on  each  fide.  The  IlieU,  which  is  thin 
as  paper,  brittle,  and  tranfparent,  is  white  or  yellow- 
ifli,  with  fmooth  or  knotty  ftria;  or  ribs,  which  are 
fometimes  forked  ;  the  keel  is  generally  brownilh. 
This  fliell  prefents  confiderable  varieties.  Sometimes 
the  keel  is  narrow,  and  marked  with  clofe  bifurcated 
wrinkles  ;  fometimes  it  has  a  broad  keel  with  tubercu- 
lated  ribs  ;  and  fometimes  a  broad  tuberculated  keel 
with  few  and  fmooth  ribs. 

The  Angular   flruifture  and  wpndeiful  economy  of 
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this  animal  ver>'  early  attra£led  the  attention  of  na- 
taraliils.  To  its  progrelTive  motion  on  the  farf,ice 
of  the  ocean,  mankind  are  indebted,  it  is  faid,  for  the 
firll  hint  of  the  art  of  navigation.  This-  is  alluded  to 
in  the  numbers  of  Pope. 

Learn  of  the  little  nantilus  to  fail, 

Spre'ad  the  thin  oar,  and  catch  the  driving  gale. 

I 
What  is  the  particular  organization  which  enables 
thi5  animal  to  rife  to  the  furface  or  to  fink  to  the  bot- 
tom at  pleaiure,  feems  not  to  be  underftood  bv  natara- 
llfts  •,  whether  it  is  by  throwiug  out  a  quantity  of  wa- 
ter by  which  it  becomes  fpeciiically  lighter  than  the 
element  in  which  it  lives,  or  by  taking  in  a  quantity 
of  air,  which  will  produce  the  fame  eflett.  It  is  only 
when  the  fea  is  calm  and  unrulHed  that  the  nautilus, 
with  his  feeble  bark,  appears  on  the  furface.  In  riling 
th.roju-h  the  ^vater,  the  ihell  is  revevfcd,  the  (liarp  edge 
of  the  keel  prefenting  Ids  refinance  to  the  liquid  ;  and 
wlien  it  reaches  the  fuiface,  the  animal,  by  exerting  its 
arms,  reftores  it  to  a  proper  pofition  for  its  voyage.  A 
quantity  of  water  is  taken  ii.?j  the  ihell  to  balance  it. 
The  animal  then  employs  its  arms  as  oars  ;  or  if  a  gen- 
tle breeze  ftveep  the  furface,  it  ftretches  t'.\-D  of  them 
perpendicularly,  by  \vhich  means  the  membrane  be- 
tiveen  them  is  extended  in  form  of  a  fail  ;  the  other 
arms  lerve  as  oars  to  direct  the  courfe,  or  to  keep  the 
bark  fteady,  as  uell  as  part  of  the  body  which  hangs 
over  the  lliell,  and  feems  to  anlwer  for  a  rudder; 
Thus  equipped,  the  folitary  navigator  glides  fraoothly 
along  the  bofom  of  the  ocean.  But,  on  the  approach 
of  the  fmalleft  danger,  the  appearance  of  an  enemy, 
or  the  llighteft  ru.*iling  of  the  furface  of  the  water,  it 
inftantly  retires  within  the  Ihell,  and  taking  in  a  quan- 
tity of  water,  or  ejefting  a  quantity  of  air,  quick  as 
thought  it  finks  to  the  bottom.  Mediterranean  and  In- 
dian ocean. 

2.  A.  keel  of  the  fliell  toothed  in  the  middle.  The 
fliell  is  conic,  tranfverfely  ribbed,  with  a  convex  keel  ; 
aperture  oval.     It  is  a  very  rare  fpecies. 

3.  A.  keel  of  the  fhell  \^Tinkled,  and  without  teeth  ; 
deprefled,  thin,  wrinkled,-  with  fine  longitudinal  ftria; 
croSing  the  ivriiikles.     Mediterranean. 

4.  A.  keel  with  4  fmooth  elevated  rings  ;  1  line 
high,   1;  broad.     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

5.  A.  ihell  perforated  with  an  entire  keel  ;  jl  lines 
diameter.  Greenland  feas,  ^vhere  it  is  frequently  feen 
floating  in  fpring  and  autumn. 

Some  fpecies  of  the  argonauta  are  met  with  in  all  cli- 
mites  from  the  Indian  .ocean  to  the  (hores  of  Greenland. 

Gen.  19.  Nautilus. 

Gen.  Char. — The  nature  of  the  animaiiwhich  inhabits 
this  (hell  is  not  well  knoivn.  The  fliell  is  univalve, 
divided  into  feveral  compartments,  communicating 
by  an  aperture  \vlth  each  other. 

Sef.ciES. 

A.  Spira/,  rounded,  •uiilh  contiguous  •whorls. 

I.  N.  aperture  of  the  fhell  heart-fhaped  •,  whorls  ob- 
tufe  ;  fmooth.  Indian  and  African  ocean. — This  fpe- 
cies is  often  very  large,  and  it  is  finely  variegated  with 
brpwn  flexuous  ftreaks,  fpots,  and  marks,  under  tlic 
epidermis,  which  is  white ;  within  it  exhibits  a  bcauti- 
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ful  pearly  glofs.  It  is  employed  for  drinking  cups  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  call. 

*  2.  N.  aperture  of  the  Ihell  linear  ;  whorls  with  cle-  calcar, 
vated  joints  ;   minute,  white,  opaque.    Shcppey  illand. 

*  3.  N.  with  Literal  fpircs,    with   about    zo  ll';xuous,  cr/)5>u/, 
crenated  joints  in   the  exterior  whorl  ;  marked  by  ele- 
vated   flriie  ;    aperture    fenilcordate  j    fyphon    ccfttral  ; 

very  minute,  Alediterranean,  Sheppey  illand,  and  Sand- 
wich. 

4.  N.  apertuic  obovate  ;  4  or  5  volutions,  ivith  deep  b^ccari'i. 
fulcated  johits  ;    10  in  the   firft  fpire,  frequent  on  moll 
ihorcs  ;  minute. 

*  5.*N,  fimilar  to  the  preceding  fpecies,  but  with  \.\\e f-erverfus. 
fpires  twerfed.     .Shores  of  Britain,  frequent. 

*  6.   N.  fpiral,  with  fmooth  joints  ;  •femipellucid,  white, /^;^fl///. 
gloffy  ;  very  minute.     Sandwich.  lus. 

*  7.  N.  fpiral,  lliglitly  umbilicatcd  on  each  fide,  with  de[>rej]'u'.us 
many    depixiled   joints.       Reculver,   England.       Very 
minute,  and  rare. 

*  8.    N.    fpiral,    umbillcated,    with    furrowed    joints  \umbUica' 
colour  opaque,  white.      Sandwich.     Minute,  ngt  com- /«/ttx. 
mon. 

*  o.  R.  thick,    fpiral,    doubly  umbilicated,    with  fmt  craj/ulut > 
joints  ;  opaque,  vvhite.     Reculver,  England.     Minute, 

rare. 

*  10.  N.  fpiral,  lobate  ;   fpires   rounded  on  one  Me,lohalulus. 
depreffed  on  the  other.     Wliitflable. 

*  II.  N.  oblong,    carinated  ;    aperture  oval,    narrow. far;/;j/u- 
Sandwich.     Minute,  rare.  lus. 

12.   N.  a  little  bending,  with  raifed  joints;  \&i\gx\\fubarcua- 
one -tenth  of  an  inch.  tulut, 

*  I'},.    N.    comprefled,    fubcarinated,    fpiral,     fmooth, /ucu/yr/j. . 
glofly,    horn-coloured,    with    3   vifible  volutions  ;    dia- 
meter one-fifth   of  an   inch.      Brooks,  Kent ;  marlhes, 
Rotherhithe.     Not  unfrequent.    Lightfoot,  Phil.  Tranf. 

76.  Helix  nilida,  Lin.  This  is  fuppofed  to  be  the 
only  fpecies  of  frelh-^vater  nautilus  which  has  been  de- 
fcrlbed. 

14.  N.  tvhlte,  convex;    aperture   linear;  firft   C^ire  balthicuf.  ■ 
largeil.     Baltic. 

15.  N.  fpires  of  the    fhells  concealed;    very  fmM.helidles. 
Foiuid  in  a'folhl  Hate  on  St  Peter's  mountain  at  Mae- 
llricht. 

16.  N.    aperture    linear;     fpires    comprefled,    vchh  rugo/itt, 
thickened  margins.      Southern  ocean.     Very  fmall. 

17.  N.   aperture  comprefled,  linear;   fpires  comprcf- «/7j^///f/x- 
fed  ;  umbilicus  concave  ;  minute.      Croatia.  tus. 

E.  Spiral,  rounded,  ixith  feparate  ■whirls. 

1 8.  N.  aperture  orbicular  ;    whirl  cylindrical  ;    onefptcuia. 
inch  in  diameter.      American  and  Indian  oceans. 

19.  N.  fmooth,  with  4  conic  tubercles;    very  rai-fpen^leru 
nute.      India. 

20.  N.   diaphanous,   middle    partitions   protuberant  unguicula- 
outwards ;    furface    with    fix    conic  tubercles;   minute. /w. 
India. . 

C.  Elongated,  and  nearly  Jlraight. 

*  21.  N.  incurved,  fpiral  at  the  tip;  whirls  ccmXi^n-femilituut. 
ous  ;    minute,    convex  ;    the  partitions  appearing    out- 
wardly.     Croatia,  Sandwich.     Rare. 

22.  N.    fubconic  ;    globular  divifions  growing  gra- litutis. 
dually  lefs  ;  tip  incurved,  fpiral.     'Red  lea.-    Frequent- 
ly found  folTil. 

23.  N.  ivith  a  flight  curvature;  divifions  obliquely oW/y///;/, 

lUiatcd  ; 
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marmo- 
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imperialis. 

literalus. 

genera/is. 
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capitanetn 

tribunus- 

miles. 

eingulum. 


ftriated  ;  fyphon  central.  Mediterranean  and  Adriatic 
feas. 

24.  N.  fubcylindrical,  \\ith  thick  divifions,  marked 
mth  1 2  elevated  flriae  ;  fyphon  central.  Adriatic  and 
Mediterranean  feas. 

25.  N.  jointed,  divifions  thick,  with  17  elevated 
ftria;-,  fyphon  fublateral,  oblique.  Adriatic  and  Me- 
diterranean. 

26.  N.  ovate,  oblong,  -nilh  thick  divifions,  marked 
with  S  interrupted  elevated  ftri*  5  fyphon  oblique  ; 
minute.     Mediterranean. 

*  27.  N.  oblong,  ovate,  with  8  or  9  fubglobofe  arti- 
culations y  aperture  a  fmall  fyphon.  Adriatic,  'Sand- 
wich. • 

28.  N.  divifions  ftriated ;  joints  fmooth,  elevated  ; 
obtufe  at  the  tip  ;  denticulated  at  the  margin ;  fyphon 
central.     Adriatic.     Very  fmall. 

29.  N.  cylindrical,  ivith  8  divifions  ;  aperture  mar- 
gined ;   very  minute.     Red  fea. 

30.  N.  fmooth,  with  cylindrical,  remote  divifions ; 
joints  tapering,  cylindrical.     Seas  of  Sicily. 

*  31.  N.  comprelTed,  jointed,  margined  at  one  end  j 
fyphon  lateral.      Adriatic,  Sandwich.      Very  rare. 

*  32.  N.  ftraight,  fubcylindrical,  tapering;  joints  12, 
raifed,  'with  4  equidiftant,  ilrong,  longitudinal  ribs  the 
xvhole  length  ■,  j  inch  long.  Coaft  of  Kent.  Monta- 
gu, TtJ}.  Brit.  199.  A  variety  of  this  has  been  difco- 
vered  with  only  6  joints. 

33.  N.  whirls  of  the  fliell  with  carinated  ftrioe.  The 
ocean.     Frequently  found  folTil. 

^^.'^.Thiinder-Jlone.  Equal,  fmooth,  conic,  acute; 
varies  in  fize,  from  i  inch  to  8  inches ;  found  foflil  in 
moft  parts  of  Europe.  It  has  fome  degree  of  tranfpa- 
rency  ;  and  when  burnt  or  rubbed,  emits  a  fmell  like 
rafped  horn. 

Gen.  20.  Coxus,  Cone-Jljcli. 

Cen.  Char. — The  animal  is  a  Umax.  The  (hell  uni- 
valve, convolute,  turbinate  •,  aperture  efFufe,  longi- 
tudinal, linear,  without  teeth,  entire  at  the  bafe ; 
pillar  fmooth. 

Species. 

A.   Spire  or  turban  nearly  truncated. 
\.  C.   conic,  brown,  with  ovate,   fubangtdar,  white 
fpots  j  whirls  of  the  fpire   channelled.     American  o- 
cean. 

2.  C.  whitifh,  with  longitudinal,  livad  bands,  and  di- 
vided brown  and  white  linear  belts:  fpire  flat,  paint- 
ed mth  brown  undulated  ftripes,  often  emarginated. 
A  rare  Ihell. 

3.  C.  conic,  white,  with  brown  dots;  fpire  marked 
with  brown  ftripes.     Afiatic  ocean. 

4.  C.  conic,  poliftied,  with  a  pointed,  muricated 
fpire  ;  whirls  channelled.     India. 

5.  C.  conic,  with  a  bluilh  bafe.     African  ocean, 

6.  C.  conic,  glabrous,  w-th  a  brown  bafe  ;  fpire  a 
little  convex,  fometimes  flat,  and  generally  ftriped. 
Afia. 

7.  C.  white,  with  three  yellowifh  bands;  fpotted  with 
chefnut :   fpire  convex  ;  bafe  tranfverfely  ftriated. 

8.  C.  conic,  rough  with  a  brown  bafe  :  fpire  convex, 
India. 

9.  C.  conic,  yellowifh,  with  a  fingle  elevated  belt 
in  the  middle  ;  fpire  acute.     Friendly  iflands. 


B.  Pijrij'orm  luith  a  rounded  bafe  i  cylinder  half  as  long 
again  as  the  fpire. 

10.  C.   yellow,    with   purplirti   brown;    longitudinal^r/nri;^/. 
branched  lines,  marked  with  two   white   bands,  which 

have  a  few  brown  fpots :  fpire  obtufe  and  finely  ftria- 
ted tranfverfely  :    2^  inches  long.     Indies. 

1 1.  C.    with  rough  punilures  at  the  bafe.— This  i^c- ammiralit, 
cies  is  divided  into  the  following  varieties.     I.  With- 
out   bands.        2.    With    irregular    bands.        3.    With 

one  regular  band.  4.  \\  ith  two  regular  bands.  5. 
With  three  regular  bands.  6.  \\'ith  four  regular 
bands.  7.  With  five  or  more  regular  bands.  8.  With 
punctated,  reticulated  belts.  To  this  laft  divifion  be- 
longs the  cedo  nu/li,  or  celebrated  admiral  fliell,  which 
has  been  efteeined  the  rareft  and  moft  precious  of  tef- 
taceous  produdlions.  Some  fpecimens  of  the  C.  ceds 
nulli  have  brought  the  extravagant  price  of  1 00  guineas. 
The  endlefs  varieties  of  this  Ipecies  are  found  in  the 
feas  of  South  America. 

I  2.  C.  teftaceous,  fpotted  with  white  ;  with  four  yel-  vacariut, 
loiv,   immaculate  bands  ;   the  fecond  angularly  divided. 
Southern  ocean. 

13.  C.  conic,  fmooth,  glabrous;  with  obtufe,  icvU^-fenator. 
tured  whirls  :  yellow  fpotted  with  white. 

14.  C.   fubcylindrical,  fmooth,  glabrous  ;   finely  ^o-n'^bilit, 
lillied  ;  yellow  or  brown,  fpotted  with  white. 

15.  C.  with  linear  belts,  articulated  with  white  andgemjanuf. 
brown :    red,    vnth    bands    alternately   teflelated    with 

browTi  and  red. 

16.  C.   emarginated  at  the  bafe,  ftriated;   fpire  un-glaucus. 
armed,  with  contiguous  whirls.      India  and  Africa. 

17.  C.  gibbous,  clouded  with  bluith  brown  ;  acute, monecbuf. 
ftriated  at  the  bafe  ;  fometimes  dotted  in  rows. 

18.  C.  grayifti,  furrounded  with  oblong  dots.  minimus. 

19.  C.    ovate,  rugged,  and   muricated  at  the   ha.k  iru/iicus. 
fpire  conico-convex.     Var.  I.  Without  band.      2.  With 

a  band  clouded  whitifli.     Africa. 

20.  C.  ovate,  white,  with  reticulated  yellow  hinds. mercator, 
Africa. 

21.  C.   nightly  emarginated  at  the  bafe   and  ■^Kv'mk- belulinus. 
led  ;  fpire  flatlilh,  mucronate.     India.      A  large  ftiell. 

22.  C,   flightly  emarginated  at  the  bafe,  and  ^\rink-^gulinus, 
led  ;  fpire  acuminated,  with  flattilh  whirls :  three  inehes 

long.     India. 

23.  C.  ovate,  white,  with   black  band,   compofed  oiebritut. 
tranfverfe  fpots  ;  a  fmall  Ihell. 

24.  C.  emarginated  at  the  bafe,  and  ftriated  :  whirls^frrw 

of  the  fpire  channelled.      Afia.  mu/carum. 

25.  C.  elongated,  muricated:   the  fpire  crowned  zndvartHt. 
acute.      Indian  ocean. 

z6.  C.   elongated,  finely  ftriated  tranfverfely  ;    xm-  achat'tnui, 
ouily  clouded,    and  fpotted    with  white  :    fpire    Ihort, 
fpotted   with  ^rown,    and    tipt  with    red.     American 
ocean. 

27.  C.  with  white  rays  and  bands.  rndiatus» 

28.  C.  pale  yellow  or  chefnut   Ipots,  with  white   or  Uoninus, 
yellow  tranfverfe  bands  ;  fpire  rather  acGte. 

29.  C.  light  olive,  with  multifarious  \\hite  dots,   zwdjafpideus. 
an  oblique  band  :  oblong.     Small. 

30.  C.  brovvTi  with  blue  clouds  and  white  fpots,  ntbulofut, 

31.  C.  conic,    yellow,  with  white  eycs  and  band  :  oci/a/w.  i 
-  bafe  obliquely  ftriated. 

32.  C.  ihort,    brown,  with  t«o  white  bands  :   x!nzlcojffecr, 
neareft  the  fpire  fpotted  with  brown. 

33- C. 
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amadit.  33.  C.  pale  bro^wi,  with  a  broad  band,  and  articula- 

ted belts  above  and  beneath  :  fpire  acute,  crowned 
with  tubercles,  and  finely  llriated  tranlVerfely. 

fulminetu.  34.  C.  uith  chefnut  llripes  the  whole  length  :  fpire 
acute,  and  with  the  pillar  lip  fpotted  with  chefnut  ;  the 
bafe  acute  and  obliquely  ftriated. 

arathnot-        ^y  C.   reticulated   with   cheWt,  with  two  or  three 

dtus.  darker  bands  ;  fpire  crovvTied  and  acute.     A  very  rare 

fpecies. 

cojlatus.  36.  C.  brown,  inth   a   white  band  ;  undulated  u-ith 

reddilh,  thick,  and  broad  ftrige  ;  fpire  nodulous,  with  a 
granulated  band. 

leucoflic-         37.  C.  \vhite,    clouded,    ftriped,    and    fpotted  ivith 

tus.  brown  ;  ivith  numerous  rows  of  white  and  brown  dots  : 

fpire  crowned  with  tubercles.      American  ocean. 

cUrinut.  38.   C.  citron  with  black  lines,  interrupted  beneath  ; 

fpire  crowned  with  tubercles,  with  the  bafe  white. 
Curagoa. 

infularh.  39.  C.  white,  with  chefnut  clouds,  fpots,  and  dots  j 
fpire  acute. 

coronalus.  40.  C.  with  alternate  articulated  belts  and  teflelated 
fpots  ;  fpire  crowned  with  tubercles  ;  IheU  often  minute, 
and  with  a  white  band. 

pttnBatus.  41.  C.  with  two  yellowilh  brou-n  bands,  and  nu- 
merous lines  of  dots ;  fpire  varied  ivith  yellow  dots  and 
lines. 

zejlani-  42.  C.  fnowy,  with  rofy  and  brown  clouds,  and  nu- 

eut.  merous  articulated  belts,  varied  isith  white   and  chef- 

nut ;  fpire  pointed. 

folidut.  4^.  C.    conic,  thick,  tranfverfely  ftriated  j    clouded 

with  white  and  brown,  with  a  broad  white  band,  and 
pyramidal  fpire  ;  whirls  channelled. 

C.  Elongated  and  rounded  at  the  bafe  ;  cylinder  as  long 
again  as  the  fpire, 

davus.  44.  C.  with  convex  fmooth  ftriae ;  the  bafe  bluifh. 

Indian  ocean.     Very  rare. 
nujfatella.       45.  C.  fubcylindrical,   red,    rough  ;    ftris  tubercu- 

lated.    Ifland  of  Nuifatella  in  Alia,  but  very  rare. 
ttrehellum.      46.  C.  white,  iliaded  with  blue  ;  fubcylindrical,  with 

annular  ftrise  and  yellow  bands. 
coccineus,        47.  C.  red,  with  tranfverfe  lines,  dotted  with  black ; 

with  a  white  band,  and  fpire  fpotted  with  red. 
Icetut.  48.  C.  fubcylindrical,  unth  annular  ribs  ;  red,  with 

darker   clouds,    and    barred    with    white ;    fpire    fpot- 
ted. 
ubroleu-         49.  C.    fubcylindrical,   yellovv ;   the  bafe    obliquely 
cus,  ftriated,  mth  a  white  band  near  it  ;  fpire  pointed  with 

ftriped  fpots. 


Uvlt. 


50.    C.   rufous   %vlth    fulvous   fpots,    and    tranfverfe 


ftrise  ;  fpire  fpotted  with  yellow  ;  bafe  obliquely  ftria- 
ted. 

fl^n/V.  51.  C.  bluifti  white,  with  four  fulvous  linear  bands, 

and  intermediate  dull  purple  dots. 

violaceus.  51.  C.  white  with  violet  clouds  and  bands ;  rays  pale 
brown  ;  fpire  pyramidal,  ivith  fix  whirls. 

granuta-  5^.  C.  rough,  unarmed,  v.ith  fmooth,  grooved  ftriae. 

tui.  African  ocean.      Shell  red,  %rith  white  bands,  and  pur- 

',  pie  linear  dots. 

pvlyzo-  ^4.  C.  white   within  ;  outfide  yellowifh  brown  and 

nias.  tough,  with  fine   granulated  Unes,  with  a  white  band 

at  the  fpire  denticulated  beneath  j  another  at  the  bafe 
w'ith  a  paler  tinge  j  fpire  flattened,  with  ftriped  fpots ; 
bafe  outwardly  dufky,  and  violet  within. 

'ifafcia-  5  V-  ^'  ^^hite,  ^vith  angular  chefnut   lines,  and  two 
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orange  bands ;  fpire  promment ;  bale  furrounded  with 
orange  lines,  and  intermediate  telTelated  fpots. 

56.  C.  conic,  fnowy  J  fpire  prominent,  and  crowned nwur. 
with  tubercles  ;  aperture  large. 

57.  C.  orangefag,  fmooth,  with  whitilh bands ;  \s\\iiharaufi<i' 
groo%'ed  at  the  tips.     India.  cus. 

58.  C.  fubcylindrical,  with  longitudinal  bands,  dot-matus. 
ted  with  white.     India. 

59.  C.  ovate,  oblong,  gibbous,  clouded  with  t^nefriatiii. 
parallel  brown  ftiice  ;  4  inches  long.     Africa. 

60.  C.  with  reticulated  yellow  veins,  and  yellow  zndlcxtife. 
brown  fpots.      ACa. 

61.  C.  white,  with  brown  reticular  veins  and  inter- a;//(CBX, 
rupted  longitudinal   bands.     Afia.     It  varies  much  in 

its  colours. 

62.  C.  fmooth,  white,  with  bay  characters  and  lOKSiljome. 
of   dots,    with    three    white  belts  and    fpots  ;    the    tip 
reddiih ;    fpire    conic,    with   grooved    whirls.       Indian 
ocean. 

D.  Ventricofe   in   the  middle,   and  contraBed  at   each 

end. 

€>l.  C.  ventricofe,  yellow  with  white  eyesj  bafe  Xr2xS.-fintnfts . 
verfely  ftriated. 

E.  Thin,  ventricofe,  and  tinkling  vohen  throvun  upon  its 

back  on  a  table. 

64.  C.  bluifti,  with  yellovv  clouds  and  yellowilh  thick ^^if7rB/j». 
dots  and  ftriie  ;  fpire  rather  acute.      Afiatic  feas. 

6j.  C.  yellow  clouded  with  white  ;  aperture  large  bullatus, 
and  bluiiii  ;  fpire  foraetlmes  llat,  fometimes  acute. 

66.  C.  oblong,  gibbous,  fmooth;  aperture    gaping. tulipa. 
India,  South  America. 

67.  C.  oblong,  gibbous,  crowned  ;  aperture  gaping  jgeografihi- 
wrinkled  at  the  bafe,  and  a  little  narrower  ;    aperture  cus. 
white ;    fpire    fometimes   rofy.       Indian    and    African 

feas. 

68.  C.  ivliite,  clouded  and  fpotted  with  orange,  vviih  nuieeula, 
fcattered  white  dots  ;  fpire  prominent,  acute. 

69.  C.  white,  with  alternate  roivs  of  irregular  chef-Jhurius. 
nut,    or    blackilh   fpots,     and    interrupted,     punclured 
bands. 

70.  C.  brown,  ftiaded  with  white,  with  a  white  in-  vexillum. 
terrupted    band  ;    the   white    band    is   fometimes  cru- 
ciate. 

71.  C.  bro«-n,  barred  with  white,  beneath  waTiow-ventrico- 
er,  (haded  with  bluilh,  and   fmooth  ;   fpire  conic,  ex-fus. 
ferted. 


49 
Cyprus. 


Gen.  21.  Cypr.?ea,  Cowrie. 

Gen.  Char. — The  animal  is  a  flug ;  Ihell  univalve,  in- 
volute, fubovate,  fmooth,  obtufe  at  each  end  ;  aper- 
ture effiife  at  each  end  ;  linear,  extending  the  whole 
length  of  the  ihell,  and  toothed  on  each  end. 

Species. 

1.  C.  nightly  turbinated,  ferruginous,  with  \fhit]ihexantbc- 
round  fpots  and  eyes ;    line    down    the    back    a  little  ma. 
branched.      American  and  Atlantic  feas. 

2.  C.  (lightly  turbinated,  and  marked  with  irregular  ma/)/»<j. 
characters ;  line  down  the  back  branched.     Indian  and 
African  feas. 

3.  C.  flightly  turbinated  with  irregular  charaflers  jorabiea. 
ftripc  do«ni  the  liack  fimple.     India. 

4.  C.    (lightly   turbinated,  fubcylindrical,   fprinklcd arfw, 

3  H  with 
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ivith  eyes ;  beneath    4   Lirown    fpots ;    about   4    inches 
long.     Iiidi^n  and  Atlantic  feas. 
tejludina-        5.  C.  obtuie,  fub  cylindrical  •,   extremities   depreffed. 
t'la.  Perfian  gulf  and    Indian   ocean.     This    is   the   largeft 

fhell  of  this  genus. 
Jlercora-  6.  C.  flightly  turbinated,  gibbous,    with    livid  and 

r'ta.  teftaceous  (pots  j  eraarginate  on  each  fide,  and  riat  be- 

neath.    Guinea. 
carmola.         7.   C.    ilightly  turbinated,    pale,  with  fle(h  .coloured 
bands  ;  mouth  violet ;   2|  inches  long.      Afiatic  ocean. 
%ehra.  8.  C.  turbinated,  cinereous,  ^vith  brown  bands ;    is 

twice  as  large  as  the  lart,  and  the  fpire  more  prominent. 
India. 
talpa.  p.^C.  flightly  tiurbinated,  fub-cylindrical,  teftaceous, 

■with   pale    bands ;    beneath  thickened  and  brouni ;    3 
inches  long.      India. 
emethy-  l  D.  C.  Ilightly  turbinated ;  fides  gibbous  and  decorti- 

Jlea.  cated,  4  clouded,  brownilh  bands  above.      Madagalcar. 

itirida.  1 1 .  C.  flightly  Uirbinated,  lurid  and  Ilightly  barred  ; 

extremities  pale  yellow,  inth  2  black  fpots.       Mediter- 
ranean and  Atlantic  feas. 
'jenelk.  1 2.  C.  Ilightly  turbinated,  fpotted,  and  marked  %vith 

yellowilh  dots  j  extieralties  fpotted  ^vith  bro:\'n  ;  throat 
rufous. 
Jota,  13.  C.  flightly  turbinated,  wliite,  with  fubulate  denti- 

cles.    Sicily. 
fragtlit.  14.  C.  turbinated,  ovate,  glaucous,  with  longitudinal 

teftaceous  WaVes,  and  pale  bands.      Mediterranean. 
guttata,  15.  C.  thin,  gibbous,  fulvous,  dotted  with  v.hite,  with 

a  horizontal  Une  in  the  middle  j  beneath  white  ivith  yel- 
low teeth. 
cinerca.  16.  C.  thin,    ventricofe,   reddifli    gray,    with  paler 

bands. 
plumbea.         1  7.   C.  flightly  turbinated  thin  •,  back  lead  colour, 
with  four  bands  varied  with  blue  and  brown ;  undulated 
with  bro^vnilh  at  the  margin,  and  marked  with  blue  and 
broitn  lines.     Guinea. 
oculata,  18.  C.  flightly  turbinated,  nilTet  browm,  with  white 

eyes,  and  three  paler  bands  on  the  back.      American 
ocean. 
hijlrio.  19.  C.  ovate,  flightly  turbinated, with  livid  eyes;  be- 

neath flat,  white  ;  fides  thickened,  black,   fpotted  with 
brown.     Indian  ocean. 
aurantium.       2C.  C.  flightly  turbinated,  orange,  with  a  ^vhite  im- 
maculate edge  ;  throat  bright  red.      Friendly  iilands. 
ferriigi-  21.  C.  thin,  elongated,  yellowilh  or  bluilh,  with  fer- 

r.ofa.  ruglnous  fpots  ;  vvitliin  blue. 

ILvidq.  22'  C.   thin,    elongated,    uniformly    ftraw-coloured, 

'  pale  yellow  or  reddilh  ;  beneath   dotted   v.ith   brown  ; 

teeth  fubulate. 
ribta.  23.  C.  thin,  gibbous;  back  clouded,  and  tranfverfely 

barred. 
turb'tnata.       24.  C.  turbinated,    ovate,    glaucous,    with    angular 

pale  fpots. 
venerea.  25.  C.  oblong,  brown,  with  flriped  gold  fpots ;  with- 

in blue. 
furpuraf-        26.  C.  oblong,  purplifh  ;  beneath  furrounded  with  a 
cem.  white  Une. 

albida.  27.  C.  oblong,  whitifu ;  ends  of  the  lips  fpotted  with 

fulvous, 
riifefcens.        28.  C.  oblong,  reddifh  brovvn ;  beneath  %vhitifh. 
tranjluctns      29.  C.  cylindrical,  cinereous  with  pellucid  bands. 
fundulata      30.  C  cylindrical,  fragile,  white,  w^jh  Iranfverfe  bands 
of  reddi.h  dots. 
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^  I .  C.  obtufe,  ovate,  flightly  turbinated  w  ith  a  longi-  tigrina, 
tudinal  teftaceous  line. 

3  2.  C.  oblong,  ferruginous,  with  paler  bands.  duhla. 

^3.  C.  turbinated,  thin,  bluilli  brown,  with  three  ye\- Irifajciata, 
lowifli  bands  varied  with  brown  at  each  end.      Rare. 

^4.  C.  turbinated,  bluifli,  white,  dotted   and  clouded fo///^i^r. 
with  bro^vn.  cala. 

35.  C.  oblong,   fliaded  with    purple,  with  a  Hvaw- bija/clala. 
coloured  band,  and  another  narrower  white  one,  and  a 

brovvn  border  ;  4  inches  long. 

36.  C.  cylindrical,   above;  pale-violet,  and   fpotted 

with  brown  at   the  iidcs,  with  two  brown  fpots  at  e-ach cy/i'ndrlca, 
end. 

37.  C.   cylindrical,  milk-white;    one  fide  bordered /f/'fj. 
and  varied  with  a  few  pale -yellow-,  narrow  marks,  backed 
^vith  three  brownilh  \vaved  bands. 

38.  C.  ovate,  a    little    depreflid  ;    one    fide    flightly  6t'a/a. 
bordered  ;  back  whitifh,  with  crowded  yellowilh  brown 

dots  and  waves,  and  3  obfokte  darker   bauds  ;   i\  inch 
long,  4-  bread. 

39.  C.  oblong,  of  one  colour,  with  a  tinge  of  bloom  ■jininula^ 
beneath  dotted  with  white,  ivllh  the  border  of  one  fide 

and  the  teeth  of  the  lip  white  ;  above  yellow  at  each 
end  ;  fpire  tipt  with  black. 

40.  C.  thin,  oblong,  barred  ivith  brovvn,  and  itolKed/jnguino- 
with  red  at  the  fides.  Icnla. 

41.  C.  turbinated,  glaucous,   margined;    above  gib-y^'fl/o. 
bous,  ivith    tranfverle    brownilh    bands ;    throat  glau- 
cous. 

42.  C.  gibbous,   glaucous,    brown,    with  triangular, rf^/Bii. 
teftaceous  and   vvhitilh    fpots,  and  3  tranfverfe  bands ; 
throat  blackifli,  glaucous. 

43.  C.  turbinated,  undulated  with  brownifh,  cloud- a/i/Zi^/fl/J, 
ed  with  pale  ochre ;    and    deeper    bands.      Mauritius 

ifland. 

B.  Obtufe,  and  ivithsut  a  maiufe/l  fpire. 

44.  C.  triangularly  gibbous,  and   rather  obtufe  he- ctipul' 
hind;    brown,   fpotted  and  white  ;  beneath  white  ;   \\Jerpentiu 
inch  long.      Mauritius  and  NufTatella  iflands. 

45.  C.  roundifli,  gibbous,   brown,   with   white,  con- reticulum, 
fluent,  reticulated  eyes,   and  a  wliite  horizontal  line  in 

the  middle  of  the  back  ;  beneath  white. 

46.  C.  triangularly  gibbous;  bel)ind  depreffed, acute ;  maffr/Vi" 
beneath  black ;  a  large  fhell,  fpotted^with  brown.     Java,anfl. 
Mauritius,  and  NufTatella. 

47.  C.  livid,  with  finall  white  fpots  ;   2  inches  long,  vite/lut. 
Indian  ocean. 

48.  C.  retufe,  gibbous,  cinere(  us,  with  a  longitudinal  maj. 
brown  band  ;  teeth  of  the  aperture  blackilh.      Amen-  ' 
can  and  Mediterranean  feas. 

49.  C.  ovate  obtufe  behind,  and  rounded  before;  {ei-t/'gris,         | 
ruginous,  with  deep  brown  fpots,  and  a  yellow  longitu- 
dinal, dorfal  fine;   4^  inches  long.     Indian  ocean. 

50.  C.  ovate,  obtufe  behind,  and  rotinded  before,  with^amwj^A 
waved  yellow  fpots  ;  a  r.ire  fhell. 

51.  C.  ovate,  olive,  clouded  with  yellow,  and  fyoi- olivaceOt 
ted  with  brown  ;  beneath  flat,  pale  bro^vn  :  teeth  of  the  ' 
lip  white. 

52.  C.  ovate,  thin,  ivhite,  with  greenilh  yellow  dots,ferninea, 
difpofed  in  rows  ;  within  violet. 

53.  C.  oblong,   ovate,  with  brown  dots,  and  zyel- Ijitx.  ' 
lowifb  line ;  hind  part    a  little    acute,   with    a   rufous 

mouth  ;  z  ioches  long.     Madagafcar. 

54- C. 
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ifalella.  54.  C.  fub-cylindrical,  with  pale  yellow  extremities ; 

I  -5-  inch  long.      Mauritius. 
ambig'-ia.         55.  C.  pyriform,  dulky,  witli  paler  clouds  and  fpots. 
fcunn.  j6.  C.  ovate,  oblonj^  j  beneath  tlat ;  yellow ilh,  with 

greeniih  and  livid  contluent  drops  ;    fides  varied  with 

Icattercd  brown  dots.     India. 

C.  Umbiticated  or  perforated. 

57.  C.  beneath  brown,  above  whitiflij  fmall.      Afia. 

58.  C.  with  tine  traniverfe  lines  here  and  there  meet- 
ing together.      India. 

59.  C.  interior  lip  rounded  at  each  extremity. 

60.  C.  pale  yellow,  with  broivn  dots ;   the  extremi- 
ties vrith  2  brown  lpot<. 

61.  C.    above  bluilh  ;    extremities    marked   with  s 
brown  fpots.      Maldi%'ia  illands. 

62.  C.  white,  with  3  brown  bands;  oblong  j  minute. 
Madeira  iilands. 
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onyx, 
clandfjli- 
na. 
juccinEia. 

■zig-zag. 

hirundo. 

aftllui, 

erronea. 
urfellui. 

pyrum, 

maculofa. 

puUa. 

indica, 

ovum, 
felliia. 

atomaria. 

nebulofa. 
ocbTuleuca, 
fiellata. 

fuljlava. 
leucogajler, 
•uari'Jofa. 

fulva. 

itucoflo- 

ma. 

lineala. 

canctliaia. 

luua. 

badia. 

punEiata. 
I      Sietiaria. 


6^.  C.  with  an  equal  teftaceous  fpot. 

64.  C.  oblong,  white  ;  above  imooth,  varied  with 
bro^^•n,  and  marked  with  2  brown  dots  at  the  umbilicus 
or  perforation. 

65.  C.  pale  brown,  with  palex  bands  and  ochra- 
ceous  fpots ;  beneath  and  at  the  fides  fulvous ;  witliin 
blue. 

66.  C.  narrow,  long,  with  flefh-coloured  fpots  above, 
varied  with  pale,  fiilvous,  and  glaucous  ones ;  fides 
chefnut. 

67.  C.  thin ;  fides  ruflfet  brown  ;  above  white,  or 
pale  brown,  with  tranfverle  bands,  or  a  fainter  hori- 
zontal line. 

6S.  C.  cylindrical,  marked  above  ^vitli  rharafters, 
eyes,  and  a  paler  horizontal  line  •,  fides  bloom-colour, 
dotted  with  black.     India. 

60.  C.  tlrin,  oblong,  olivaceous,  with  fcattered  ferru- 
ginous fpots  ;  beneath  white. 

70.  C.  oblong,  narrow,  plumbeous  with  ferruginous 
dots  and  fpots,  and  paler  bands ;  marked  at  each  ex- 
tremity with  2  brown  fpots. 

7 1 .  C.  oblong,  fnowy,  dotted  with  browTi  •,  each  end 
marked  with  2  dufky  dots ;  -i  inch  long. 

72.  C.  oblong,  gibbous;  brown,  with  chefnut  fpots. 

73.  C.  thin,  ochraceous,  with  paler  ipots. 

74.  C.  thin,  cinereous,  dotted  with  brown,  and  mark- 
ed with  tranfverle,  elevated  llriie. 

7 ;.  C.  oblong,  gibbous,  fmooth,  yellowirti. 

76.  C.  oblong,  purple  ;  beneath  white. 

77.  C.  oblong,  duiky,  with  two  bands  on  the  back, 
and  whitiili  fpots. 

78.  C.  folid,  oblong,  fulvous,  ivith  brown  fpots,  dif- 
pofed  in  rows,  and  t^vo  dulky  bands  ;  fides  fafiron. 

79.  C.  oblong,  gibbous ;  clouded  with  brown  and 
blue  ;  fides  fpotted  with  black  ;  mouth  white. 

80.  C.  ovate,  marked  above  with  lines  ;  borders 
fpotted. 

8 1 .  C .  ovate,  gibbous,  w  ith  cancellated  fpots,  and  a 
horizontal  line  above. 

82.  Q.  bromiLh,  with  two  white  bands  ;  beneath 
pale  yellow,  dotted  with  brown. 

83.  C.  oblong,  gibbous;  above  bay,  with  brown 
and  white  dots. 

84.  C.  ovate,  white,  with  teftaceous  dots. 

85.  C.  ovate,  fmoothilh,  ycUowilh,  with  four  brown 
lunules.     Shores  of  Guinea.     Very  rare  Ihell. 


86.  C.  lip  toothed  within;   with   three   rows  of  t\x-coitoidca. 
bercles ;  pillar  lip  without  teeth. 

D.  Margined. 

87.  C.  urabllicated,  pale  yelloiv,  \vith  wliite  round f/i^raria. 
fpots. 

88.  C.  whitifh,  with   a  knotty  margin.     Mediterra-won^/tf. 
nean,  Atlantic,    Ethiopic,    and  Indian  fcas. — This  fpe- 

cies  is  collected  in  great  4uantities,  and  tranfportcd 
to  Bengal,  Siam,  and  other  parts  of  India,  where  it 
is  employed  by  the  natives  as  the  medium  of  com- 
merce. 

89.  C.   furrounded   on   the  back  with  a  yellow  ring. <"»«''/«/. 
Amboyna  and  Alexandria. 

90.  C.   gibbous,    unequal,    whitilh  ;    margin  dotted '""'"WW. 
with  brown  ;  back  marked  with  teftaceous  clouds.    In- 
dian ocean. 

C.  with  a  jagged  margin;   yellow,  dotted  with '"'"'i/a- 


browniih    fpot.      Mauritius    and 


91. 
white  ;    fides   with   a 
Afccnfion  illands. 

92.  C.   with   a  jagged   margin,  flelli  colour,  with   zdero/a. 
greeniih  back,  marked  with  fulvous  dots  ;  fides  dotted 

with  brown.     Mediterranean. 

93.  C.  with  a  jagged  margin  ;  yellow,  dotted  v.it}iA'veo/a, 
white  ;   fides  marked  with   obfolete,    fcattered,  brown 

dots. 

94.  C.    (lightly   margined,    yellowifh    with    deeper^'"'*;''. 
fpecks  ;  fides  dotted  with  brown.      Mediterranean. 

95'.  C.  oblong,  ovate;   above  bluilh,  dotted  and  i'pot-oldonga. 
ted  with  brown ;  beneath  and  at  the  fides  wliite. 

96.  C.  cinereous,  variegated  with  teftaceous ;    v:\\hcJ^olida, 
beneath,  and  at  the  fides  ;  i4  inch  long.     Amboyna. 

97.  C.  triangularly  gibbous,   dotted  with  white,  yig- helvola. 
ged  beUnd  ;   beneath  yellow,  immaculate.     Indian  o- 

cean. 

C.   nightly  margined,    pale  yellow  with  hlnckocellata, 
margin   white,    dotted    with    brown ;    l-J-   inch 


98 
eyes ; 
long. 

99. 
Ihell. 


C.   pale  violet,  dotted  ^vith  white  ;  a  \ery  imiWporaria. 


*   100.  C.   with  munerous  tranfverfe  furrows,  fome  aipediculut, 
which  are  forked  ;  a  fmall  fliel!,  and  ovate,  ^vith  vari- 
ous tints  of  red  or  white  ;  fometimes  it  is  marked  with 
a  longitudinal  groove.     Frequent  on  molt  fliores.     Bri- 
tain. 

10 I.e.  margined    on  each   fide,    {lightly  produced n^f/fW. 
and   rugged,  with  raifed  tubercles  above  ;   l  inch  long. 
Nu.Tatella  illand. 

I  c  2.  C.  whitifli,  produced  on  each  fide ;  back  tuber-  madagaf- 
culated,  and  marked  with  tranfverfe  undulated  ({xije.carien/tt, 
Madagalcar. 

103.  C.  fbmewhat  produced,  with  elevated  dots ;  t,Ti-Jlaphylcra. 
tremities  pale  yellow. 

104.  C.  produced  on  each  fide,  and  fprinkled  v:i\.h  clcercu/a. 
railed  dots.      Mediterranean  and  Indian  feas. 

105.  C.  produced  on  each  fide,  and  fmooth,  white  or globulat. 
yellow.      Amboyna. 

106.  C.  oblong,   flightly  produced,  fmooth,  ydlow  ■,a^nu. 
ocellated  on  each  fide  before. 

107.  C.  thin,   oblong,  white,  with  ferruginous-fpots^ofl/w*. 
and  dots. 

108.  C.  whita  or  gray,  with  obfolete  ferruginous_/^/nir/a/tf. 
fpots  and  tranfverfe  bands  ;  lips  of  the  mouth  marked 

with  violet  fpots. 

3  H  3  190.  C. 
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cruenla.  IC9.  C.  gibbous;  above  bluifh  with  rufous  dot^  be- 

neath and  at  the  iidcs  ivhite  ;  lips  citron. 

reticulata.  110.  C.  reticulated  j  margin  varied  with  ftriped 
fpots. 

rubiginofa.  ill.  C.  oblong,  white ;  within  violet ;  back  with  a 
fenmginous  blotch  ;  each  end  marked  ^\ith  two  pale 
yellow  fpots  •,  teeth  of  the  lips  yellowilli. 

miliarls.  112.  C.    thin,    fliort,    yellowifh     green,  with  milk- 

white  eyes,  and  marked  uith  a  lateral  horizontal  line. 

acicularis.  113.  C.  folid  ;  above  yellowifh  dotted  with  brown, 
with  a  honzontal  pale  line  ;  beneath  milk-white,  ^vith 
impreifed  dots  at  the  margin. 

crajfa.  114.  C.    thick,    yellowifh,    with  3   whitifh   bands; 

mouth  bluilh  ;  4  inches  long. 

•ulnofa.  115.  C.  above  white,  with  a  claret  ftain,  and  mark- 

ed with  purple  eyes,  furrounded  with  a  black  circle, 
and  a  horizontal  white  line ;  blue  within.  Mediter- 
ranean. 

angujlata.       116.  C.  narrow,    brown,  with  reddifh  fpots  at  the 

fides. 
Jimilis.  117.   C.    oblong,    gibbous,    yellowifh,    dotted    ^^■ith 

white,  Avith  a  blackifh  fpot  at  the  margin.     . 
Jlriala.  118.   C.  convex,   bluiifi  white,  dotted  withbro^vn; 

beneath  yellow,  ftriated  on  one  fide. 
Jinen/ts.  119.  C.  oblong,  folid,  variegated  with  orange  lips. 

pujiUa.  I  20.  C.  bluilh,  fpotted  with  bro«Ti,  and  marked  with 

3  bands. 

Gen.  22.  Bulla,  Dipper. 

Eaila.  Q^„   Char. — The  animal  a  Umax  ;  the  (hell  univalve, 

convoluted,  unarmed  with  teeth  ;  aperture  a  little 
flraitened,  oblong,  longitudinal,  very  entire  at  the 
bafe ;  pillar  oblique,  (mooth  (b). 

SruciRs. 

evum.  I-  B.  ovate,  obtufe,  {lightly  doubly  beaked  ;    one  of 

the  lips  toothed,  from  ;vhich  it  has  the  appearance  of 
a  cyprcea ;  4  inches  long.  Amboyna  and  Friendly 
iflands. 

iidva.  2-  B.  two-beaked  ;  the  beaks  long,  ftriated  and  acute. 

Jamaica.      A  rare  (hell. 

I'lrojlris.  3-  B-   t^vobeaked,    margin    thickened    outwardly; 

beaks  long,  fmooth  ;  Cze  of  a  bean.     Java. 
fpelta.  4-   B.  oblong,  rather  obtulc  at  both  ends ;    equal  ; 

lip  arched ;  margin  thickened  within  ;  twice  the  fize 
of  a  grain  of  wheat.     Mediterranean  and  Adriatic. 

verrucoja.  5-  B.  tranfverfely  angular,  ovate,  with  a  bony  dot 
on  each  (Ide.     India. 

gibbofa.  6.   B.  angular,  with  an  elevated  belt.      Brazil. 

naucum.  /•  B.  rounded,  pellucid,  (lightly  ftriated  tranf\erfe- 

ly  ;  perforated  at  each  end  ;  an  inch  long.  African  and 
Indian  feas. 

aperta.  *  8.  B.  roundi(h,  pellucid,  tranfverfely  fub-ftriated  ; 
outfide  a  little  w  rinkled  ;  glolfy  ;  one  inch  long.  Eu- 
rope, Africa,  Devonfhire. 

hydalit.  *  9-  B.  rounded,  pellucid,  {lightly  ftriated  longitudi- 
nally ;  cro^sn  umbilicated  ;  fize  of  a  pea.  Mediter- 
ranean, Devonftiire. 
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*  10.  B.  rounded,  obtufe   at  one  end  ;  crown  umbili- amAa/Zii. 
cated.      Frequent  on  molt  fliores  ;   Britain. 

*  II.   B.  oblong,    oval,    tranfverfely  ftriated;   crown /ignaria. 
narrow,  and  llightly  umbilicated ;   3  inches  long._    Eu- 
ropean ftiores,  Britain. 

*  I  2.  B.  thick,  white,  opaque  ;  aperture  comprelTed  in  regulbitn- 
the    middle  ;     minute.       Reculver,     England. — Euhafis, 
obtu/a,  Montagu,  Teft.  Brit.  223. 

13.  B.    rounded,    glabrous,  pellucid,  marked   vrkhp/jy/ij. 
tranfverfe  lines  ;  fpire  retufe.     India. 

1 4.  B.   roundilli ;  ipire  elevated,  obtufe,  with  delh-  amp/i/ffra, 
coloured  bands ;  (bell  white.     Afia. 

1 5.  B.  obovate,  with   a   clavated   crown,  indiftinft^fw. 
fpire,  and  elongated  beak  :   furface  marked  «-ith  reti- 
culated ftrise ;  3  inches  long.     American  and  Indian 
oceans. 

16.  B.  rounded,  turbinated,  flightly  ftriated,  with  arapa. 
curvated  beak,  and  finely  wrought  fpire ;  from  2   to  3 
inches  long.     Indian  ocean.  [lata. 

17.  B.  cylindrical ;  whirls  of  the  fpire  grooved.  canalicu- 

18.  B.  oblong,  turbinated,  fmooth;  bafe  a  little  ^Tiii-conoidea, 
ted  ;  futures  crenulated  ;  fize  of  an  acom. 

*  19.   B.  ovate,  pellucid  ;  fpire   obiolete  ;  ivhirls  con- fontinalis, 
trary,  or  turning   from   right  to  left ;  aperture  ovate, 
oblong,  4-  inch   long.      Shores  of  the  Danube  ;  lakes 

and  rivers  of  Europe  ;  Britain. 

*  20.  B.  ovate,  pellucid;  fpire  contrary,  'frovcanent -^hypnorum. 
aperture  ovate,    lanceolate.      Europe,    Britain. — Lin- 
naeus fuppofes  that  this  fpecies  may  be  a  variety  of  the 

laft  ;  but,  according  to  Mr  Montagu,  the  form  of  the 
fhell,  the  ftrufture  of  the  animal,  and  its  habitat,  are  al- 
ways diftinfl.  Linnxus  fays,  that  this  fpecies  is  found 
among  ^vet  mofs.  Mr  Montagu  foimd  it  only  in  dit- 
ches, and  in  a  place  occafionally  overflowed  by  the  ri- 
ver Avon. 

21.  B.  poliflied,  with  a  pointed  fpire;  aperture  ob-ZttrW/a. 
long.      Northern  Europe,  in  ditches  and  wet  weadows. 

22.  B.   brittle,  with   a  depreffed  contrary   fpire;  A- gelalinofa, 
perture   ending  in   a  beak ;  2-^  lines  long.     Rivers  of 
Denmark. 

23.  B.   fides  cylindrical,  with  a  fybulate  fpire,  tiun- terebelli/m. 
cated  at  the  bafe  ;   2  inches  long.      Indian  ocean. 

24.  B.  ovate  ;  fpire  indiftinft,  prominent  at  the  top  icypraa. 
aperture  more   dilated  behind  ;  pillar  twifted ;  fize  of 

an  acorn.     Mediterranean. 

25.  B.  with  party-coloured  double  bands,  and  pur- ii/Va j'^^j, 
pie  truiM:ated  pillar  ;    aperture  femilunar.      Rivers  of 

Afia. 

26.  B.  conic,  pointed  with  tranfverfe  bands  and  un./^yj-j^j/^, 
dulated  fpots  ;  aperture  %vhite.      South  America,  India_ 

27.  B.  conic,   pointed,  glabrous,  with  undulated  fiil-  ftrieata, 
vous  ftreaks  ;   2  inches  long  ;   8  whirls  in  the  fpire. 

28.  B.  conic,  white,  ftriated  ;  pillar  ftraight  and  re-Jriatula 
flefted. 

29.  B.  oblong,  pointed,  white,  grooved ;  fpire  with  exarata. 
6  or  7  ^vhirls. 

30.  B.  tapering,  erefl  ;  white,  with  2  broad,  ieddi(li l/ijardai^, 
bands  at  the  aperture  ;  a  land  fpecies. 

31-  B. 


(b)  In  fome  of  the  fpecies  belonging  to  this  genus,  it  appears  that  the  animal  polfeiTes  different  charaiElers 
from  thofe  of  the  lima.x,  and  particularly  that  which  inhabits  the  bulla  lignaria,  a  Britifh  ftiell,  which  is  fiirnKh- 
ed  with  a  gizzard,  of  a  teftaceoui  nature.     See  Lin,  Tranf.  vol.  ii.  p.  15. 
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ambigua.  31.  B.  a  little  tapering  and  comprefled  ;  pale,  flefh- 
coloured,  with  two  remote  bands ;  one  broader  and 
brown,  the  ether  blue. 

zebra.  32.    B.    ovate,    pointed,    with    longitudinal    brown 

bands  ;  pillar  inileifted,  entire.  Tranquebar.  A  land 
fpecies. 

achallna.  33.  B.  ovate,  pointed,  with  a  wide  crimfon  mouth 
and  lip  ;  pillar  truncated  ;  8  inches  long.  American 
ocean. 

bjalina.  34.  B.  oblong,  hom-coloured  j  fpire  retufe  j  thin  ;  \ 

i  inch  long. 

ovata.  ^s-  ^-  fubovate,  (lightly  two-beaked  •,  ftriated  on  tlie 

back,  and  gibbous  in  the  middle  ;  chefnut  with  white 
fpots  and  bands  ;  within  violet. 

ferrugi-  ^6.  B.  fub-ovate,  equable,  pale  gray,  undulated  with 

no/a.  brown,  and  marked   with    ferruginous  fpots,   and  two 

white  bands  ;    i  \  inch  long. 

velum.  37.  B.  thin,   umbilicated  on  each  fide;  white,  with 

capillary  bro\vn  lines,  and  a  fnowy  band,  edged  with 
bro^vn  on  each  tide  ;    i  inch  long. 

vefica,  38.  B.  ovate,  oblong,  within  milk-white,  folid,  pel- 

lucid ;  aperture  ^ride  ;  two  grooves  on  the  back.  Bra- 
zil. 

ejFmdrica.  *  39.  B.  cylindrical,  fipooth,  white,  thin,  flightly  um- 
bilicated ;  t^vice  as  large  as  a  grain  of  %vheat.  Europe, 
Britain. 

oUva.  40.   B.  cylindrical,  aperture  fub-orblcular,  and  dila- 

ted beneath. 

•valuta,  41.  B.   fmooth,   cylindrical,  olive;  aperture  eifufe  ; 

pillar  inflated,  truncated  ;   7  whirls  in  the  ipire. 

Jomini-  42.  B.  fub-cylindrical,  fpiral,  reddilh,  with  longitu- 

chenfis.  dinat  ftrict,  and  fpotted  ;  futures  crenulated  ;  pillars 
finuated  and  truncated.      St  Domingo. 

purpurea.  43.  B.  ventrlcofe,  ruggfd,  and  longitudinally  ftreak- 
ed  ;  aperture  ovate,  with  a  pointed  lip,  and  deep  black 
border  within.     Africa,  in  rice  fields. 

ffirela.  44.  B.  ovate,  thin,  brown,  and  rough. 

folida.  45.  B.   folid,   red,  varied  with  \iolet ;  margin  red  ; 

fpire  a  little- prominent. 

flercut-pu-       46.   B.  inflated,  glabrous,  homy  ;  cinnamon  colour  ; 

licum.  five  rows  of  dots  ;  pillar  finuated,  ^vith  an  acute  lip  ; 
extremity  thin  and  ovate. 

fccAra,  47.  B.  ovate,  rough,  flightly  carinated  on  the  back, 

and  marked  with  decuflated  ftriae  ;  white  with  rofy  lines; 
pillar  fcalloped,  reflected.     Java. 

aiera.  *  48.  B.  ovate,  pellucid,  with  a  truncated,  channelled 
crown  ;  6  lines  long.  Norway  feas,  Banff  in  Scot- 
land, and  near  Portfmouth. 

folula.  49.  B.  cylindrical,   homy,  tranfverfely  ftriated,  with 

a  retufe  top  or  crown  ;  whirls  margined,  channelled. 

cornea.  50.   B.   ovate,    flefh-coloured,    gibbous ;  lip  arched, 

thickened  and  toothed  within.      Shores  of  Africa. 

potula.  *  ?!•  B.  fmooth,  glolTy,  white,  pellucid,  oblong,  invo- 
luted ;  aperture  large,  terminating  in  a  ihort  canal, 
moft  contrafted  at  the  top  ;  length  i  inch.  Weymouth. 

haliotoi-       *  52.   B.  fub-oval,  thin,  pellucid,  white,  refembling  a 

dea.  hahotis ;  a    little  wrinkled  ;   aperture    oval ;    lengtli  ^ 

inch.     Weymouth. 

blumula.  *  ^3.  B.  ovate,  oblotrg,  deprefled,  pellucid,  thin  ; 
ftrongly  wrinkled  concentrically  ;  length  \  inch. 
Milton  fands,    Devon/hire.      Montagu,    Tejl.  Brit.  p. 

(atena,  *  54.  B.  pellucid,  white,  finely  ftriated  tranfverfely  ; 
the  ftrice,  magnified,  have  the  appearance  of  the  links 
of  a  chain  ;  one-tenth  inch  diameter,     Devonftiire. 
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*  55.  B.  oblong,  oval,  fmooth,  white;  apex  towwAk^, umbilical", 
umbilicated  ;  aperture  very  narrow  ;  i  inch  long.    Fal- 
mouth. 

*  ^f>.  B.   fub-cylindrical,  opaque,   white;    upper  pantruncata. 
longitudinally  ftriated,    lower  plain  ;    ape.\  truncated, 

and  largely  umbilicated.      Falmouth. 

*  57.  B.  fmooth,  gloffy,  pellucid,  white,  fuboval ;  ho- dinphana :■ 
dv  large,  ventricofe  ;  ape.K  pointed  ;  aperture  fub-oval ; 

4  inch  long.     Salcomb  bay.     Rare. 


Voluta. 


Gen.  23.  Voluta,  Volute. 

Gen.  Char. — The  animal  a  Umax  ;  the  fliell  is  one-cel- 
led, fpiral  ;  aperture  without  a  beak,  and  fometimes 
etFufe  ;  pillar  twifted  or  plaited,  generally  without 
lips  or  perfor.rrion. 

Sficies. 

A.  Aperture  entire. 

I .  V.  contrafled,  oval,  oblong,  with  a  rugged  fpire  ;  aurls-midt 
pillar   2-toothed;  4  inches  long.     India.     In  marftiy 

^voods  and  fwamps. 

z.  V.  oval,   oblong,  with  a   wide   aperture;    ^'Sii.rjlammeo. 
one- toothed. 

3.  V.    contra<?led,    oblong,    oval,    groovtd ;    whae/u/cala. 
dotted   with  yello\v  ;  pillar  with  two  plaits ;   |   inch 
long. 

4.  V.  thni,  tranfverfely   ftriated,    flefh-colour,   with  i'To/""'** 
two   ivhite   bands  ;  pillar  one-toothed  ;    not  one    inch 

long. 

5.  V.  contrafted   on  the  upper  part ;  yellow,  wkhjlava. 
a  crenulated    lip  ;    piUar   with    two    plaits  ;    4^  lines 
long.» 

6.  V.    oval,    oblong,    banded;    pillar    with    three """"'fi. 
plaits. 

7.  V.  thin,  browg  ;  whirls  of  the  fpire  cancellated  ;/"//'//a. 
pillar  three-toothed  ;  very  minute. 

8.  V.  oval,  oblong,  glabrous,  irith  a  reflefled  groov-glabra. 
ed  lip  ;  pillar  one-toothed. 

9.  V.  oval,  gibbous,    umbilicated;    pillar  V!kh  one aurii-Jileni 
thick,  flexuous  plait ;  two  inches  long. 

10.  V.  contracted,  oblong  ;  fpires  fmooth  ;  pillar  yauris-juda. 
toothed.     Fens  of  India. 

II.  V.  fufiform,  granulate,  with  an  ovate  aperture  ;'"'w-'W/7.'- 
pillar  cut,  fpreading  ;  three   inches  long.     New  Cale-C'^'- 
donia. 

•12.  V.  oval,  pointed  at  each  end,  and  fpiraUy  ^■n.-tornatilis. 
ated  ;  pillar  with  a  fingle  fold  :  ^  inch  long.      Europe, 
Wales. 

*  13.  V.  thin,  brittle,  with  two  fmall  fpires;  mouth ww/t/Jj-. 
rounded,  wide.      Illand  of  lona,  Scotland. 

*  14.  V.  white,  opaque,  longitudinally  ftriated.    Sand-a/Z-a. 
wich.     Very  minute. 

15.  V.  contrafted,  oblong,   ovate,  opaque,  i{xmeA;foHJuia. 
fpire    elevated    and    a    little    pointed ;     piUar    flightly 
plaited. 

16.  V.  contracted,  ovate,  -cylindrical;  fpire  a  little /iW</a: 
elevated,  obtufe  ;  pillar  with  five  plaits ;  one  inch  long, 
Africa. 

17.  V.  contrafled,  fmooth,   with    an  obtufe    fpire  ;fn^r<j. 
aperture  toothed  on  each  fide. 

B.  Suhcylindrical,  etnarginated. 

18.  V.  linooth  J  fpire  obliterated  at  the  bale ;  lip  Tt-porphyria. 

tufe 
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tufe  Id  the  middle  j  pillar  obliquely  ftiiated  ;  five  inchfs 
long.     Brazil. 

oliva.  19.  V.  fmootli;  fpire  retledled  at  thebafe  ;  pillar  ob- 

liquely ftriated.     Indian  feas. 

annulata.  20.  V.  fmootb,  uhite,  witb  a  kcel-fhaped  ring  on  the 
back  ;  iometiraes  with  reddilh  waves. 

utriculus.  2(.  V.  elongated,  Imooth,  with  a  prominent  fpire. 
Indian  and  Ethiopic  feas. 

hiatula,  22.  V.   thin,  with  a  cinereous  fpotted  back,  callous 

beneatli  ;  aperture  large  ;  pillar  toothed  at  the  bafe. 
Shores  of  Spain. 

jafpidta.  23.  V.  white  dotted  vvith  greenifli  bro^\■n,  or  violet ; 

fpire  prominent  ;  ^vhirls  with  a  band  compoied  of  fpots 
at  the  bale;  an  inch  long.      Shores  of  Spain. 

ttivca,  24.  V.  fnowy,  elongated,   fmooth,  banded.      Spanilh 

feas. 

ifpidula,  25.  V.  fmooth    ivith  a  prominent    fpire    and    fmgle 

margin ;  pillar  obliquely  ftriated  ;  from  one  to  two 
inches  long.      India. 

carnialus,  26.  V.  orange  with  blue  bands ;  fpire  flattened  j  aper- 
ture A\hite. 

C.  Oboval,  effiife,  emarginated. 

dadylus.  27.  V.  fmooth,  with  decuflated  (Irise,  obtufe  ;  pillar 
with  fix  plaits  :   i  inch  long.      India. 

miliaria.  28.  V.  (lightly  emarginated,  white,  with  an  oblitera- 

ted pale  yellou-  fpire  ;  pillar  obliquely  ftriated.  Medi- 
terranean. 

moniiis.  29.  V.  entire  white  ^vith  an  obliterated  white  IpLre  ; 

pilUr  obliquely  ftriated  ;  i^  inch  long.  China;  where 
it  is  employed  for  making  beads  and  necklaces.  A 
variety  is  found  In  Africa  only  2^  lines  long,  with 
S  or  10  thin  plaits  in  the  pillar. 

exUis.  30.  V.   obovate,  entire,  yellowifti,  vvith  two  teown 

bands  ;  fpire  prominent  ;  pillar  obliquely  ftriated. 

perficula,  3  i .  V.  fmooth,  with  a  retufe  umblllcated  fpire  ;  pil- 
lar with  feven  plaits ;  lip  with  a  ciynated  margin :  one 
Inch  long.      African  lea. 

pallida.  *  32.  V.  ftiell  entire,  oblong,  ovate,  ^vith  an  elevated 
fpire  ;  pillar  with  four  plaits.  African  and  European 
ihores,  Britain. 

faba.  33.  V.  tlightly  emarginated,  fmooth,  a  little  plaited; 

fpire  prominent ;  pillar  ^vith  four  plaits ;  lip  ^vlth  a  cre- 
nulated  margin  ;  one  inch  long.      African  ocean. 

glabella,  54.  V.  \ery  entire,   fmooth,  with  a  levigated  fpire  ; 

pillar  with  four  plaits ;  lip  gibbous  ;  margin  toothed  : 
from  one  to  two  inches  long.  African  and  Ameri- 
can feas. 

prunum.  35.  V.  very  entire,  fmooth,  with  a  levigated  fpire; 

pillar  with  four  plaits  ;  lip  without  tooth,  or  margin  ; 
1 4  inch  long.     liland  of  Goree. 

reticulata.  36.  V.  with  flight  decuffated  grooves ;  lip  internally 
ftriated ;  pillars  ilightly  perforated ;  two  Inches  long. 
American  ocean  and  Guinea. 

mercatoria      :;7.  V.  ftriated,  with  an  obtufe   fpire;    pillar  retufe, 
toothed  ;  lip  gibbous,  denticulated  ;  4  inch  long.     Me- 
diterranean, American,  and  Indian  feas. 
rujlica.  38.  V.   fmooth  with   a    prominent   fpire  ;  pillar  re- 

tufe, toothed ;  lip  gibbous,  denticulated.  MeditM-- 
rancan  and  American  feas. 

paupercula       39.  V.  entire,  fmooth,  with  a  ftriated  bafe  ;  fpire  a 

little  prominent;  pillar  with  four   plaits;    lip   obtufe. 

Mediterranean  and  Indian  feas. 

tnendicaria      40.  V.  llighily  ftriated,   with  a  ilightly   granulated 

fpire  ;    pillar   finooth  ;    lip  gibbous  and  denticulated  ; 

2 
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fize  of  a  kidney    bean. 
feas. 

41.  V.  entire,  plaited,  and  crofsivife  reticulated  ;  T^i\-  concellata, 
lar  with  three  plaits,  fliglitly   umblllcated,  and  a  little 
produced.      African  ocean. 

42.  V.  fmooth,  white,   with  blue  bands  anA  ytYktv:  elesant. 
mouth  ;    ipire    nearly  obliterated  ;    pillar  fix-toothed  ;  .  • 
fcarcely  one  inch  long. 

43.  V.    fmooth,    greenllh    white,    with    numerous  oiii/w, 
bands  ;  lip  intlefted  ;  pillar  with  four  plaits ;  2\  inches 

^°"S-     .       .  .         .  i 

j.d.  ^.  fpire  obfolete;  fides  with  thickened  margins  ;  marginatt.] 

four  plaits  In  the  plUar.  1 

45.  V.  fubftriated,  glabrous ;  fpire  obtufe,  fmooth,  pro-  nucea. 
minent  ;  five  plaits  in  the  pillar.      Indian  ocean. 

46.  V.  conic,  white,  with  hollow  f -inftured  grooves  f(5»!w.         ! 
at  the  bale ;  whirls  crenated ;    fix    plates  in    the    pil- 
lar. 

D.  Fufifuim.  '         ' 

47.  y.  nearly  entire,  oblong,  fmooth,  with  a  promi-  tringa,  i 
nent  excoriated  ipire  ;    three   plates  in  the  pillar ;  lip 

Ilightly  toothed  inwardly.     Med>  rranean.  1 

48.  V.  Ilightly  emarginated.  oblong,  fmooth;    i]!v:t cornicult,  ! 
longifti  ;  four  plaits  in  the  pillar  ;  Up  equal   and  un- 
armed.     Mediterranean. 

49.  V.  entire,  tapering,  plaited  and  tranf^erfely  ftrl-  vlrgo,  \ 
ated  ;    three  plaits  in  the  pillar,  which  is  perforated. 

About  a  finger's  length,  and  marked  with  about  twelve 
grooves. 

50.  V.  emarginated,  ftriated,  and  tranfverfely  v;nuk-Jcabriii/iii- 
led ;  four  plaits  in  the  pillar,  which  Is  perforated  ;  lip  /a. 
notched  ;  two  inches  long.     India. 

51.  V.    nearly    entire,    tranfverfely  wrinkled ;    four  r:{ffina, 
plaits  in  the  pillar;  lip  crenulated.     India. 

52.  V.  nearly  cnrire,    fmooth,    yellowiih    with  TiAnulila. 
clouds  tranfverfely  ftriated  ;  lip  crenulated  ;  four  plaits 

in  the  pillar.     Friendly  iilands. 

53.  V.  emarginated,  longitudinally  grooved  a.r\(^fci!iguifufa\ 
tranfverfely  ftriated  ;    lips  fmooth  ;    four  plaits  in  the 

pillar;    i^    inch    long.      Mediterranean    and    Indian  1 

feas. 

54.  V.  emarginated,  round,    finooth  ;  whirls   of  xhecaffra. 
fpire  with  plaited  ftrltC  ;  four  plaits  in  the  pillar ;  2^ 
inches  long.     Afiatic  iea. 

^y  V.   Ilightly  emarginated,  round,  finooth  ;  about  morio, 
three  plaits  in  the  pillar.  i 

56.  V.  tapering,  marked  with  tranfverfe  ravs  of  redacus, 
dots ;  fpire  pointed,  fmooth  :  fcarcely  an  inch  long. 

57.  V.  emarginated,  fubangular,  unarmed,  and  tran^- vu/peculo.  ' 
verfely  llriated  ;  four  plaits  in  the  pillar ;  throat  ftri- 
ated ;  two  inches  long.      India. 

58.  V.  emarginated,  angular,  anterior  angles  a  little ^/jfarM. 
Ipinous ;    four  plaits  in  the    pillar  ;    lip  finooth ;    two 
inches  long.     Indian  ocean. 

59.  V.  cylindrical,  glabrous,  reddlfh,  with  fublivid  iu//a/«. 
belts ;  four  plaits  in  the  pillar  within  ;  aperture  effuie. 
Indian  ocean. 

60.  V.  cylindrical  with  decuiTated  ftria?,  and  impref-  crenula, 
fed  dots  ;  white  with  yeUouifb  clouds;  lip  and   whirls 
nodulous ;  margin  of  the  wliirls  crenulated  ;  eight  plaits 

in  the  pillar.      Indian  ocean. 

61.  V.  tapering,  black  with  white  fpots,  tranfverfelyyf(//«Z8/#»Jl 
ftriated,  firft  whirl  a  little  ventricofe  ;  four  plaits  in  the  , 
pillar.     Indian  ocean.  ' 

62.  V.  j 
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mra. 

•ruentald. 
■fxajperata. 


i 


•:afia. 


hucogoni- 

11. 

maculofa. 

nodulo/a. 


fnadicea. 

auranti'a. 

decu/fata, 
tolygona. 

acuminata. 

iiplitala. 

turricula. 

Uneata. 

difcors. 

Rriata. 
fukata. 

Itvigata. 

aceliata. 

nafula. 

marmcrea 

hayladen- 
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62.  V.  tapering,  etnargirated,  bhckilli ;  whirls  fiat- 
tllTi  •,  four  plaits  in  the  pillar.     Guinea,  Greenland. 

63.  V.  tapeiinp,  traarginated,  longitudinally  ribhed, 
plaited,  and  tranfveTfely  llriuted  ;  three  plaits  in  the 
pillar.      Indian  ocean. 

64.  V.  tapering,  emarginated,  barred  and  trantverfe- 
ly  jlriated  irith  longitudinal  knotty  ribs,  fpotted  with 
red  ;  pillar  with  three  plaits.      Indian  ocean. 

6v  V.  tapering,  emarginated,  granulous,  with  de- 
cuffated  ilriie  and  longitudinal  ribs  barred  with  brov.n  ; 
five  plaits  in  the  pillar.     Indian  ocean. 

66.  V.  tapering,  emarginated,  tranfverfely  ftriated 
and  longitudinally  grooved,  vrith  elevated  dots  and 
reddilh  lines  ;  three  plaits  in  the  pillar.  Indian 
ocean. 

67.  V.  tapering,  fmooth,  brown  with  white  bands  ; 
fi\  plaits  in  the  pillar,  which  is  emarginated  at  the 
bafe.     Shores  of  Amboyna. 

68.  V.  tapering,  chefnut,  ^vith  flexuous  white  bands ; 
pillar  obfoletelv  plaited  :  two  inches  long. 

69.  V.  tapering,  white  witli  reticulattd  and  fpotted 
brown  bands  :  one  inch  long. 

70.  V.  tapering,  brown,  cancellated  ;  angles  of  the 
feclion  nodulous,  and  %vhitilh  :  four  plaits  in  the  pil- 
lar. 

71.  V.  tapering,  chefnut  mth  yellow  clouds  and 
fpots  ;  eight  whirls  in  the  fpire,  which  are  longitudi- 
nally plaited  and  tranfverfely  llriated  ;  five  pbits  in  the 
pillar. 

72.  V.  tapering,  orange  ;  a  white  band  in  the  four 
firft  whirls  of  the  fpire  ;  lip  denticulated  ;  four  plaits 
in  the  pillar. 

73.  V.  tapering,  with  decuflfated  ftrine  ;  the  longitu- 
nal  one  undulated  ;  about  four  plaits  in  the  pillar. 

74.  V.  tapering,  punclu'.ed,  whirls  longitudinally 
ribbed,  and  finely  ftriated  tranfverfely  ;  three  fird  an- 
gular ;  about  five  plaits  in  a  (lightly  umbilicated  pil- 
lar. 

75.  V.  tapering,  cancellated  ;  beak  fliort  and  cancel- 
lated ;  four  plaits  in  the  pillar.      Tranquebar. 

76.  V.  tapering,  fmooth,  white  with  yellow  fpots 
and  black  dots;  pillar  doubly  plaited. 

77.  V.  ta-.Ting,  two  plaits  in  the  pillar;  whirls 
turgid,  with  a  band  of  black  dots  ;  firft  whirl  double. 

78.  V.  tapering,  with  perpendicular  black  lines 
crofTmg  a  white  band  ;  3  plaits  in  the  pillar. 

79.  V.  tapering  ;  beneath  broivn  dotted  v,'ith  white  ; 
above  white,  with  perpendicular  ^vaved  yellow  flripes  j 
a  roinu'e  (hell. 

8c.  V.  tapering,  finely  ftriated  tranfverfely,  dufky, 
with  -rd  dots,  and  two  paler  bands  ;  minute. 

Si.  V.  tapering  and  grooved  longitudinally;  brown, 
with  a  tran.verfe  white  nodulous  band  ;  pillar  five- 
tr^othed. 

82.  V.  tapering,  fmooth,  brown  ;  fpire  with  a  paler 
band  ;  narrow,  fmall. 

83.  V.  tapering,  chefnut,  with  white  eyes  5  mi- 
nute. 

84.  V.  tapering,  red,  ^vith  rows  of  black  dots  j  lip 
prominent ;  beak  retlecled. 

85.  V.  tapering,  varied  with  white  and  brown  •,  lip 
inllecled. 

86.  V.  tapering,  reddifli,  finely  ftriated  tranfvei-fely  ; 
aperture  oblong,  oval  ;  I'pire  oblufe  ;  1 4  inch  long.  A- 
meiican  feas. 


87.  V.  tapering,  cancellated,  witli  an  obtufc   ^\\xt :  clalhralO' 
lip  mar£;ined  •,  beak  reflected.      American  ocean. 

88.  V.  Lipering,  gibbous,  yellow  ;  each  whirl  w'whtricokr. 
a  white   band,  tclfelated  with   black  ;  3   plaits  in  the 
pillar. 

89.  V.  tapering,    chefnut   bro«Ti,    vn.\.\\    undulated ^»m<<r. 
bromi  lines  •■,  aperture  hriated  ;  3  pl.iits  in  the  pillar. 

93.  V.  tapering,    fmooth,    white,   with  perpcndicu-y)raf«^Bfl 
lar,  waved,  blackilh  yellow  (tripes.     Syracuie. 

91.  V.  tapering,  polilhed,    clieinut  ;  vrithin  v\  bite  ;  ni/f n/. 
pillar  with  4  plaits. 

92.  V.    tapering,     citron,    with  rufous    bands;     7\c'tlr'ina. 
inches  long. 

93.  V.    tapering,   pale    brown,     and    longitudinally n(afrorfl/4 
ftriated ;    Ipire  perforated  ;    pillar    perforated,    and  4.- 
plaited. 

94.  V.  tapering,   a  little   ventricofe  ;  longitudinally  rwo^o/a. 
wrinkled,  and  tranfverfely  ftriated  ;  whililh  with  pice- 

ous  lines. 

9^.  V.  tapering,  cinereous,  ftriated  with  red;  ^nte^rigofa. 
glabrous  ;  whirls  rather  tumid. 

96.  V.  tapering,  glabrous  ;   5   plaits  in  the  pillar  •,foffilis. 
has  been  only  found  in  a  foftil  ftate. 

97.  V.  tapering,  thin,  glabrous;  brown   furrounded /^ufo^fStf. 
vrith  lines  of  ^vhite  dots.     Friendly  illands. 

98.  V.  tapering,  whitifti,  cancellated  ;    whirls  \s'\l)\clalhrus. 
a  band  of  yellow  fpots. 

99.  V.   tapering,  tranfverfely  ribbed,  ^vith  a  tranf-  virgata. 
verie  brown  band,  and  longitudinal  waved  fpots  ;  two 
inches  long. 

ICO.  V.   tapering,  cancellated;   varied   with  l^vcny Jeucofioma. 
and  white,  with  waved  brown  fpots  ;  mouth  ochraceous. 

10 1.  V.  tapering,  tranfverfely  ftriated  ;  yellow  with rnnffj/fl. 
a  brown  band  and  fpots. 

1C2.  V.  emarginated,  tapering,  marked  with  decuf-/f/ar/V. 
fated  ftria;,  and  red  threads  ;  pillar  3-plaited. 

103.  V.  cylindrical,    whitilh,    glabrous;    fpire  ^•co-'ooha. 
jefling,    obtufc,    emarginated  at    the    bafe ;    pillar  4- 
plaited  ;   2  inches  long.     Shores  of  Guinea. 

104.  V.   ovate,  bay,   longitudinaHy    wrinkled;    he- •ziervoyelii. 
neath  tranfverfely  grooved  ;  fpire  obtufe,  and  crenated 

at  the  future  ;  4  plaits  in  the  pillar  ;  lip  denticulated. 

105.  V.  c^ate,  triangular,    rugged,    knotty,    XTzni- rhinoceroi\ 
verfely  grooved  and  umbilicated  ;  pillar  3-plaited  ;  lip 

toothed  ;  throat  ftriated  ;  whirls  muricated  with  knobs. 
Shores  of  New  Guinea. 

ic6.  V.   tapering,  white;  fpire  with    fine  tranfverfe  r^fl/a.  • 
ftri-.e,    and    rounded   ribs ;    firft    wliirl    with    3   brown 
bands  ;  4  plaits  in  the  pillar. 

1 07.  V.  ovate,  white  ;    fpire    fpotted  witli  brown  \fpuria. 
6  brown   bands  in  the  fiift   whirl  ;    tail  emarginated  -, 
lip  iraprelTed  ;  pillar  6-plaited. 

ic8.  V.  emarginated,    ftriated,    and    marked    v,  ith^^r/o/a. 
hollow  pundures ;    lip    denticulated  ;    5  plaits  in  the 
pillar  ;  3  inches  long.     India. 

109.  V.   emarginated,    tranfverfely   ffriated  ;    vchhe car Jinah'st 
v.-ith  rows  of  teffelated   chefnut  fpots  ;  pillar  5-plaited. 

Indian  ocean. 

110.  V.  emarginated,  fmooth;  margin  of  the  v.-hirls^-ftj^Z-aAa/if. 
entire  ;    lip    denticulated  ;    4  plaits    in  the  jiillar  ;     5 

inches  long.  India  — The  animal  of  this  ihell  is  faid 
to  be  p(,ifonous  when  it  is  eaten,  and  has  the  po\vor  of 
inrlitling  a  v.ound  on  thofe  who  touch  it,  uith  a  kind 
of  pointed  trunk.  The  natives  of  the  illand  Tanna 
employ  the  fliell  as  a  hatchet,  fixing  it  in  a  handle. 

III.  V. 
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9  to  12 

on  the 
3    to   6 


111.  V.  eraarginated,  tranfverfely  ftriated  ;  margins 
of  the  whirls  and  lip  denticulated  ;  pillar  4-plaited. 
Indian  ocean. 

112.  V.  obovate,  folid,  tranfverfely  ftriated,  mark- 
ed with  nodulous  plaits  j  whirls  crowned  with  tubercles. 
India. 

113.  V.  margined  with  obtufe  fplnes  in   the 
lip   fmooth   and  very  thick  ;  pillar  8-plaited. 
can   ocean.     The  plaits  in  the  pillar  are  from 
in  fome  varieties. 

114.  V.  emarginated,  with  acute  fpines 
whirls ;  ,lip  fmooth  ;  pillar  4-plaited  ;  from 
inches  long.     Indian  feas. 

115.  V.  emarginated;  whirls  tuberculated,  and 
marked  with  black  charafters ;  5  plaits  in  the  pillar. 

1 1 6.  V.  emarginated  ;  whirls  with  fubacute  fpines  ; 
5  ftronger  and  3  obfolete  plaits  in  the  pillar  ;  6  inches 
long.      India,  Jamaica.     Very  rare. 

turbinellus.  117.  V.  nearly  entire,  turbinated,  with  conic  fome- 
what  ereft  fpines ;  upper  ones  larger  •,  pillar  4-plaited  ; 
3  inches  long.      Indian  ocean, 

11 8.  V.  ovate,  rugged,  knotty,  3  plaits  in  the  pil- 
lar 5   2^  inches  long.      Indian  and  American  feas. 

119.  V.  ovate,  acute,  wath  divergent  fpires  •,  about 
5  plaits  in  the  pillar ;  fpines  on  the  outer  whirls  gra- 
dually leflening  into  tubercles.  Coromandel  and  Ce- 
ram. 

I  20.  V.  obovate,  (lightly  tailed,  with  ftriated  whirls 
on  the  fpire  ;  tip  produced  and  quite  glabrous  ;  pillar 
3 -plaited  ;   7  inches  long.     Tranquebar  and  Ceylon. 

I2r.  V.  obovate,  fmooth,  with  a  pointed  fpire,  and 
ventricofe ;  pillar  j-plaited.  Indian  and  American 
feas. 

J  22.  V.  ventricofe,  yellowifh-white,  mth  orange 
bands  •,  firft  whirl  tuberculated  and  larger  than  the 
rert  •,  pillar  6-plaited.     Indian  ocean.     Very  rare. 

123.  V.  pyriform,  fmooth,  with  yellowilli  clouds; 
fpire  varied  with  chefnut  fpots ;  4  plaits  in  the  pillar. 

1  24.  V.  elongated,  ribbed  ;  ribs  crolTed  with  fine 
tranfverfe  lines ;  lip  margined  ;  fpire  papillary  at  the 
tip  ;  many  plaits  in  the  pillar  ;  4  inches  long. 

125.  V.  ventricofe  ;  fpire  ribbed  inth  fine  tranfverfe 
ftris  crolfmg  the  ribs  •,  lip  margined,  umbilicated  ;  3 
plaits  in  the  pillar  ;  i  inch  long.  Mauritius  illand  and 
Guinea. 

1 26.  V.  tapering  and  tranfverfely  ftriated  ;  white 
OTth  longitudinal  chefnut  ribs  ;  lip  denticiJated,  ftri- 
ated ;  3  plaits  in  the  pillar ;  3  inches  long. 

1 27.  V.  longitudinally  ribbed,  and  finely  ftriated 
tranfverfely  ;  a  row  of  acute  tubercles  on  the  two  firft 
whirls ;  3  plaits  on  the  pillar.      Indian  feas. 

1 28.  V.  ventricofe,  ochraceous,  with  ^vhite  and 
brown  lines  ;  lip  fubulate  ;  whirls  of  the  fpire  convex ; 
firft  largeft  ;   2  inches  long. 

129.  V.  finely  reticulated  and  ftriated,  with  elevat- 
ed tranfverfe  belts  ;  lip  crenated  ;  4  plaits  in  the  pillar, 
which  is  a  little  umbilicated. 

130.  V.  coarfe,  brown,  fmooth;  bafe  tranfverfely 
ftriated  ;  fpire  obtufe  ;  firft  whirl  ventricofe,  with  4 
narrow  bands  ;  the  reft  with  a  broad  white  band  ;  pil- 
lar with  3  plaits  and  umbilicated. 

E.  Ventricofe;  the  fpire  papillary  at  the  tip. 

131.  V.  emarginated ;  fpire  crowned  with  vaulted 
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long. 


patr'iarch- 
alis. 

tiiujica. 


vefpcrtiFio. 

arable  a, 
bebrtea. 


capitellum. 
ceromica. 

pyium- 

lapottica. 
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fiave/cens. 
rupejlris. 

najfa. 

craticulata 
fpiralsi. 
tnogellanl 

CO. 

filofa. 
fufcata. 


athiopica. 


fpines ;    4  plaits  In  the  pillar ;    7   or   8   inches 
Perfia,  Afia,  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

1 3  2.    V.    emarginated ;    whirls   of   the    fpire    with  cymbiutn-  ' 
grooved  margins  ;  4  plaits   in   the   pillar ;  lip   callous. 
Spain,   Africa,  and  America. 

133.  V.  emarginated;  fpire  fmooth;  pillar  3-p!ait-o//<7. 
ed  ;  4  inches  long.      Spain,  Amenca,  Philippine  ifles. 

134.  V.  elongated,  with   a   broad   aperture  ;   lip   a.-ampla. 
cute  ;  whirls  of  the  Ipire  fcarcely  vifible  ;   1  inch  long. 

135.  V.  emarginated;  covered   with  a  brown   cwtineptimi. 
cle,  under  which  it  is  reddiih  ;  lip  a  little  prominent  ; 

4  plaits  in  the   pillar ;  4  ^vhirls  in  the  fpire  ;  8  inches 
long  ;  nearly  as  broad.     Perfian  gulf. 

136.  V.  emarginated;  lip  a  little  prominent;  ^iMar navkula. 
4-plaited  ;    2  inches  long. 

137.  V.  elongated,  yello^v,  with  a  long  tubercle  <iX papillaris. 
the  tip,  wliich  is  fometiraes  oblique. 

138.  V.  elongated,  yellow,  with  3  bands  of  brown/W/ra. 
dots  ;  4  plaits  in  the  pillar.      India. 

139.  V.  coarfe,  clouded,  with  zig-zag  brown  Vines -jfcapha. 
lip  fubulate,  pillar  bluilh  with  4  plaits.     Cape  of  Good 
Hope.     Very  rare. 

140.  V.  ovate,  glabrous;  whitifti  with  longitudinal fywi/o/a. 
red  lines  ;    whirls   knotty  ;    3   plaits  in  the  pillar  ;     2 

inches  long.      Indian  ocean. 

141.  V.    fubovate,    teftaceous,    irith    reddifti    hay pratutium. 
fpots,  eraarginated  at  the  bafe  ;   4  plaits  in  the  pillar. 
Coromandel  coaft. 

142.  V.  cyUndrical,  yellowifti,  emarginated  ;   aper- 7/0/7/. 
ture  effufe,  fpreading  ;  3  plaits  in  the  pillar.      Eafteni 
fttores  of  Africa. 

143.  V.  white,    fmooth,    reticulated  with  gold,    t- reticulata. 
marginated  ;  4  plaits   in  the   pillar ;   fpire   conic  ;   firft 

Avhirl   cylindrical   and  ventricofe  ;    2  inches  long.     Ja- 
va. 

144.  V.    browiiifli  yellow,    ftriated  with  broivn  ;   ifpecJabilis. 
plaits  in  the  pillar  ;  5!  inches  long.     Straits  of  Magel- 
lan, 


Buccinum. 


Gen.  24.  Buccinum,  Whelk. 

Gen.  Char. — The  animal  is  a  lima.x  ;  the  (hell  uni- 
valve, Ipiral,  gibbous ;  aperture  ovate,  terminating 
in  a  (hort  canal,  leaning  to  the  right,  \rith  a  retule 
beak  or  proje<^ion  ;  pillar  lip  expanded. 

Species.  ^ 

A.  Injlatedy  rounded,  thin,  fubdiaphanous ,  and  brittle. 

1.  B.  roundilh,  furrounded  with  obtufe  grooves,  he-"^^'"""""' 
tween  which  is    an    elevated    line  ;    aperture    without 

teeth  ;  4  inches  long.     Indian  fea. 

2.  B.    obovate,    furrounded    by  grooves  which   aTeS"""' 
double   on   the  fore-part  ;  aperture  without  teeth  ;  pil- 
lar umbilicated.     Mediterranean   and  Adriatic   (eas. — 

This  (hell  is  nearly  as  large  as  a  man's  head.  , 

•   3.  B,  ovate,  inflated,  ftightly  grooved,  and  midula-^'''"'*'« 
ted  with  white  ;  aperture  without  teeth ;  6  inches  lojig. 
India,  America,  Weymouth. 

4.  B.  ovate,  furrounded  with  obtufe  grooves ;  aper-/"""""- 
ture  toothed  ;   2t  inches  long.     Java,  Amboyna,  Mex- 
ico. 

5.  B.  ovate,  furrounded  with  remote  obtufe  grooves;"""''"'' 
beak  a  little  prominent.      Sicily,  Africa,   India. 

6.  B.   ovate,  furrounded  with  rounded  ribs;  beak  aCaiidalum^ 
little  prominent ;  j  inch  long. 

7.B. 
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neixurn. 

tlalhra- 
tum. 

lineatum. 
breve. 

minimum. 


7.  B.  fiiowy,  ribbed;  outer  whirls  of  the  fpire  fcarce- 
ly  prominent. 

y.  B.  ovate,  longitudinally  xmnkled  and  tranfverfe- 
ly  plaited  ;  with  a  ihort  recurved  beak  ;  pillar  lip  cre- 
natcd  and  grooved  within. 

*  9.  B.  pyramidal  or  iharp-pointed  at  bottom  ;   white, 
with  dark  brown  Ipiral  lines  ;  very  fmall.      Cornwall. 
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10.   B.   white,   with  5  whirls,  which  are  longitudi-      Ihort. 


nally  ribbed,  and  tranfverfely  ftriated.  Pembrokelhire 
coalL 

*    II.   B.   with    ?  fpines,    fpirally    ftriated,    and   tranf- 
vertely  ribbed  ;   leis  than  a  pea.     Norway,   England. 
obtufulum.  *   I  2.  B.  ^vhite,  opaque,  with  3  fpires  ;  aperture  oval. 
Feverlham  creek,  England.     Minute  and  rare. 

^.IVith  a  Jl.'orl,  exferled,  reflcBcd  heal  ;   lip  oufwardbj 
unarmed. 

nSiutum.  *  I  ^.  B.  white,  opaque,  with  3  whirls,  which  are  lon- 
gitudinally ribbed  ;  very  minute.  Peinbrokeftiire 
coaft. 

liTve.  *   1 4.  B.  fmooth,  \nth  3  whirls  and  a  long  beak  j  ve- 

rv  fmall.      Pembrokelhire  coaft. 

ebliiMi-      *    1 5.  B.  fmooth,   with    3    \vliirls,  and   a   long   beak  ; 

mum.  aperture    contracted  ;    very    minute.       Pembrokeftiire 

coaft. 

echinofiho-       16.  B.    ^vith    4   tubercuiated    belts    and    prominent 

rum.  beak.     Adriatic  and  Mediterranean  feas. 

plicatum.  i^.  B.  a  little  plaited  forwards,  marked  with  de- 
cuflatcd  ftrije  ;  aperture  toothed  ;  beak  recurved.  Ja- 
maica. 

earnutum.  18.  B.  Great  fpiked  cafhet.  Turbinated,  or  crowned 
with  fpines  ;  aperture  toothed,  beak  recurved  ;  from  9 
to  1  2  ii.ches  long.      India. 

rufum.  19.  B.    Red  helmet.     With    deculTated    ftriae,     and 

knotty  belts,  between  which  is  :i  double  line  ;  aperture 
toothed  ;  beak  recurved.      Ameiica  and  India. 

tuberofum.  20.  B.  Per/ian  whelk.  With  two  tubercuiated  belts, 
and  recurved  beak;  10  inches  long.    American  ocean. 

flammeum.  21.  B.  ilightly  plaited  atid  cro^\'ned  ;  aperture  tooth- 
ed ;  beak  recurved  ;  5  inches  long.      American  ocean. 

lejlicului.  22.  B.  obovate,  with  deculTated  ftriic,  and  elevated 
longitudinal  ones  ;  aperture  toothed  ;  beak  recurved  ; 
4  inches  long.     America  and  India. 

decujjiitum  23.  B.  v.ith  deculTated  ftrise,  and  covered  with  fmall 
fqup.re  fcales  ;  aperture  toothed  ;  beak  recurved.  A- 
frica,  Mediterranean. 

areola.  24.  B.  S?nall  diced  ca/ket.    Subftriated  and  furround- 

ed  with  4  rows  of  fquare  fpots  •,  aperture  toothed ; 
beak  recurved ;  3  inches  long  ;  outer  pillar  lip  with  a 
toothed  inner  margin.      India,  Mediterranean. 

tigrinum.  25.  B.  ovate,  fmooth,  bluilli,  v.-ith  tranfverfe  yel- 
low bands  ;  fpotted  with  brov\Ti,  and  intermediate 
brown  characters.     New  Zealand. 

undutatum  26.  B.  vnth  fometimes  tranfverfe,  ftriated,  and  wa- 
ved fpots  ;  fpire  obtufe  ;  inner  lip  glabrous. 

cicatrico-        27.  B.    ovate,    fmooth,    and    covered  with    hollow 

fum.  punftures  ;  fpire  elongated  •,    lips  toothed  ;    beaks   re- 

curved.     India. 

tejfelalum.  28.  B.^  thin,  cinereous,  with  white  bands  teffelated 
with  bro\\-n  ;  whirls  iWth  5  ro-.vs  of  tubercles  ;  6  inches 
long.      South  feas.     Very  rare. 

pennalum.  29.  B.  white,  with  variegated  yellowilh,  chefnut, 
and  white  bands  ;  beaks  recurved.     India. 

maculofum  30.  B.  with  4  fpotted  band' ;  whirls  a  little  promi- 
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nent,    and    longitudinally   ribbed  ;    the    full    crowned 

with  tubercles  ;  3!  inches  long. 

*  31.  B.    tranfverfely  ftriated;    fpire    obtufe;    whirls i;7/wff/a/»^ 

with  a  fpotted  band  and  2  lines.     Weymouth. 

32.  B.   coarfe,  tranfverlely  ftriated  and  wave  (^oX.- gibbum. 
ted  ;  fpire  acute,  pyramidal ;    2  inches  long. 

33.  B.    ventricofe,    ftriated,    pillar   lip    thin;  beak  ■:'rti/riVo- 


Jum. 


34.  B.  tranfverfely  ftriated;  fpire  acute;. the  2  Wriijlrigo/um, 
whirls   crowned   ^vitll    fpines ;    outer   pillar  lip  fpotted 
within,  and  emarginated  without. 

35.  B.   fmooth,  irith   undulated   fpots;  fpire  rugged  r/zyo/am. 
and    ftriated  ;    beak    with  5    plaits  ;    outer    pillar    lip 
ftrong  and  ftraight. 

26.  B.  coarle,  and  with  a  flightly  prominent,  acixtepondero- 
fpire  ;  firft  whirl  crowned  with  tubercles ;  outer  pillary«r«. 
ribbed  within. 

37.  B.  fmooth,  and  marked  with  a  band  of  rulous rectirvi- 
fpots  ;  fpire  a  little  prominent;  firft  whirl  inlleded  ;7-o/?rj/ni. 
2^  inches  long.     Barbadoes. 

38.  B.    tranfverfely  ftriated,    and  fpotted   here  and  tri/a/cia- 
there,  with  three  equal  bands  ;   aperture  bluifti  within ;  turn. 
outer  pillar  lip  toothed  ;  inner  Avith  rows  of  tubercles ; 

3  inches  long. 

39.  B.    finely  ftriated  tranfverfely,    and  with  thTes/erte''alt- 
fpotted   bands  ;    fecond  whirl  of    the  fpire  furrounded  cum. 
with  a  turgid  ring ;  outer  pillar  lip  crenated.      Senegal. 

40.  B.  ochraceous,  tranlverfely  ftriated  ;    firft  whirl  ochroleu- 
crowned  with   fpines;   outer   pillar  lip  toothed;   mnetcum. 
repand  ;   2-^  inches  long. 

41.  B.  tranfverfely  ftriated  ;   fpire  depreffed  ;  outerjlrialum. 
whirl   knotty  at  the   margin  ;  aperture  toothed  ;  beak 
recurved.      America. 

42.  B.  obovate,    umbilicated,    fulvous,   with  mivae.- cnjjif. 
rous  tranftnerle  ftriae  ;  pillar  lip  membranaceous  ;   unit- 
ed lip  of  the  aperture  acute.      Mediterranean. 

4:^.   B.    ovate,    tranfverfely  grooved,    whitilli    withjlrigalum, 
reddifti   bands,  varicofe  ;    fpire  conic,    with  deculTated 
ftriae  ;     aperture     oblong,    toothed  ;     inner     pillar    lip 
plaited,  granulated;  lip  of  the  aperture  fringed,  fpotted. 
India. 

44.  B.  globular,    yellowifti,    grooved  and  Rmt.ed  ;  tyrrbenum. 
fpire  conic  ;  aperture  white ;  lip  margined,  and  ilight- 
ly toothed  within.      Seas  round  Tufcany. 

45.  B.  ovate,  white,  tranfverfely  ftriated,  and  groo- abbrevia- 
ved  ;    fpire  conic;    lip  of   the  aperture  doubled,    and/tt»j. 
toothed  within  ;  pillar  lip  reflected  and  wrinkled ;  beak 

very  thort.     India  and  America. 

C.  Lip  prichhj  outwardly  behind. 

46.  B.  Small  curled  ca/let.     A  little  plaited,   and  erinactus . 
crowned  with  papillae.      America,  India. 

47.  B.  Smooth  gray  cafket.  Smooth,  cro^vned  \svi^glaucum. 
papilla  ;  5  inches  long.     Indian  fea. 

48.  B.  Smooth  fpotted-lipped  cajlet.   Entirely  fmooth,  K;iJ«. 
with  ycllowifli,  waved,  brown  fpots.     America,  India. 

49.  B.  ventricofe  ;  whirls  of  the  fpire  with  a  baud  TXtcJfelatum, 
the  bafe,  teffelated  with  black. 

^o.  B.  Ilightly  plaited   and  crowied   with  papillae  ;  nodulofum. 
lip  fmooth,  -ivith  two  ro^vs  of  fliarp   fpines  behind  ;    I 
inch  long. 

51.  B.   grooved,  with  an  acute  fpire;  wliirls  with yfmirfd, 
rows  of  tubercles, 

3  I  52-  B- 
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papUlofunu      $2.  B.  Sma//  lu^le  netted  whelk.  Covered  with  tuber- 
cles, in  rows  ;    2.^  inches  long.      Indian  fea.      Rare. 
giant.  Si-  -B-  fmooth,   inner  pillar  lip   with  Hvo   teeth  ;   2 

inches  long.      Indian  ocean.     Very  rare. 
ft 
D.  Pillar  lip  dilated  end  thickened. 

arcularia.       54.  B.  plaited   and   crowned  ^vitli  papillae.     Indian 

ocean. 
fulluu  y^.  '&.  Small  coffer  Jljell.    Gibbous,  obliquely  ftriated 

and  tuberculated  ;  aperture  wrinkled ;  \>-il  an  inch  long. 

Mediterranean  and  European  coafts,  Britain. 

^6.  B.   gibbous,  fmooth,  fnowy,  tinged  or  fpottcd  j 


gihbofulum 
mutohile. 


nerttcum. 


fciall.      Mediterranean  and  Indian  feas. 

57.  B.    fmooth,  rugged  ;    fpire  exferted  ;    inner  lip 
extended  forward,  and  thickilh.      Mediterranean. _ 

58.  B.  convex,   obtufe,   fmooth  •,   inner  pillar  lip  ob- 
folete  ;  iize  of  a  pea.     Mediterranean. 

E.  Pillar  lift  appearing  as  if  worn  fat. 

harpa.  59.  B.  Mufcal-harpjlell.    With  equal,  longitudinal, 

diftinft  mucronate  veins ;  pillar  lip  fmooth  ;  from  3  to 
5  inches  long.     Indian  fea. 

cejlatum.  60.  B.  with  equal,  longitudinal,  crowned  mucronate 

veins ;    pillar   lip    fmooth.      Falkland    iflands.      Very 
rare. 

f  erf  cum.  61.  B.  flat,  with  the  lip  crenulated,  and  the  pillar 
flat  •,  4  inches  long.      India,  and  Perfian  gulf. 

monvdon.  62.  B.  rough  \Yith  a  crenulated  lip  ;  pillar  flat,  pro- 
truding obliquely  a  fubulate  fpine  ;  gray,  white  v;ithm. 
America. 

falulum.  63.  B.  mmicated  ;  the  lip  crenated  without  ;  the 
pillar  falcated  5  4  inches  long.  America  -and  Ethio- 
pia. 

hamafa-  64.  B.   flightly  muricated  ;   lip  ftriated  within ;   the 

■ma.  pillar  rather  fiat  ;  throat  fulvous  ;   2  inches  long.     Me- 

diterranean and  Ethiopic  feas. 

latilhis.  *  (>$•  B.  Purple  whelk.  Ovate,  acute,  fpirally  ftriat- 
ed, without  protuberances;  pillar  flattifli  j  l4  inches 
long.  The  colour  is  white,  cinereous,  or  yello^vifti ; 
the  fliell  is  often  tranfverfely  bored  or  grooved  ;  it  is 
fometimes  thin  and  without  teeth  in  the  aperture,  and 
fometimes  more  folid,  and  the  aperture  toothed.  Shores 
of  Europe,  Britain. — This  is  one  of  the  fpecies  which 
yields  a  fine  purple  dye. 

fniaraedu-      66.  B.  ovate,  acute  arwl  glabrous  ;  pillar  flattifti  and 
lus.  flightly  plaited  •,  grooved  ;  ftiines  with   a   green   glofs, 

and  like  raotlier-of-pearl. 
tuba.  67.   B.  fufiform,    yellowifti    brown  ;    the   fpire   can- 

cellated ;    firft   whirl   fmooth,   and   three   times   longer 
than  the  reft  ;  ventricofe  above.     India. 

pillar   fmooth  ; 
India,   Red  fea. 


68.    B.   turbinated  ;    aperture    red 


pyrum^  _  _  _ 

the  fpire  ftiort ;  firft  whirl  ventricofe. 

Very  rare. 
fbadiccum.      69.  B.  oblong,  turbinated  \,  chefnut,  with  tranfverfe 

undulated  white  lines. 
fofflle.  70.   B.    convex,   tranfverfely   plaited  ;    fpire    fliort  ; 

pillar  callous.     Found  foflil  in  Germany. 
vmhilica-         7 1 .  B.   oblong,   turbinated  and  plaited  ;  fpire   knot- 
lum.  ty  j  aperture  grooved  within  ;  pillar  flightly  umbilica- 

ted. 
candidum.       7  2.    B.    oblong,     turbinated ;     folid,     fmooth    and 

white. 
fcala,  7";?.   B.   oblong ;   aperture   oval,   emarginated,   four- 

tocthcd  ;  bafe  white  J  fpire  acute  j  '^e  whirls  diftant  ; 

the  fiift  with  four_  glabrous  libs. 
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'^4.   B.  ventricofe,  coarfe,  gray,  glabrous  j   aperture  crn/'«m. 
oval ;    pillar  c-illous  ;    bafe  with  two  callolities ;  fpire 
Icarcely  promi.icnt :  has  5  whirls. 

75.  B.  fubglL.ndar,  glabrous;    aperture  oval,    tia^-margina- 
gined   on  each  fide  ;   lip  toothed  ;   pillar  a  liltie  vimx-lum. 

ed  ;  fpire  fcarc-ely  prominent.      Found  in  a  foflil  ftate. 

76.  B.    ponderous,    convex,    glabrous  ;    whirls    Ai-labyrin- 
ftant  and  margined;   aperture  oval,   ample;   pillar  ob-/i!'<'J'. 
liquely  plaited.     Holknd. 

77.  B.  coarfe,  ovate,  oblong,  white  with  tranfverfe  r«/?ii:«»;. 
brown    ftriie ;    aperture    oval  ;    beak    prominent  ;    firft 

whirl  ventricofe.      India,  Africa. 

78.  B.  ovate,  coarfe,  yellow,  with  elevated  V.notty, "uarium, 
tranfverfe  darker  ribs  ;  aperture  oval,  without  teeth. 

79.  B.   ovate,  whitifli,   furrcunded  with  red  threads  •Jilofum, 
fpire   a   little    prominent ;    aperture   oval ;    lip   ftriated 

with  red  ;  pillar  flightly  umbilicated. 

80.  B,   ovate,  ftriated,  whitlflr  with  chefnut  fliades  ;  coro/7«/tt/i», 
a  white  band  in  the   middle,  edged   with   brown   fpots 

on  each  fide  ;  gibbous  in  the  middle. 

81.  B.    fubglobular ;    whitilh  with  leek-green   anifr/ualidum, 
lurid  teflelated  fpots  in  rows  ;  4  whirls  in  the  fpire. 

82.  B.  fubcylindrical,   tranfverfely  ftriated,    xtdAiAxcrafum, 
with  chelnut  bands  ;  lip  denticulated.     Ceylon. 

S3.  B.    ftriated  ;    brown,    fpotted  and  barred  vnlYifornica- 
white ;    whirls  channelled  with  4  rows   of  knots  ;    i  ^  turn. 
inch  long. 

F.  Smooth,  and  not  included  ia  the  former  divifons. 

84.  B.  Diced  whelk.     Smooth  ;  whirls  6  or  7  in  x\\tfpiratum. 
fpire,  feparated  by  a  canal  ;   pillar  abrupt   and   perfor- 
ated ;    2  inches  long.      India  and  China, 

85.  B.  with  tranfverfe  pLiits  and  undulated  ftria?  ■,pyrozontei  , 
the  bafe  and  fpine  a  little  prominent  ;  each  of  the  1 
whirls  with  a  fulvous  band  ;  the  fiift  double.  [ 

S6.    B.    oblong,    finely    ftriated,    pale    brown    with l^i'iufcu-    \ 
darker  bands ;   aperture   oval,  terminating  in  a  canal  ;  lum. 
firft  whirl  gibbous  and  large  ;  whirls  j  or  6.      India.  \ 

87.  B.  fmooth,  black,  with  rows  of  white  fpots  3.Rdocellalunh 
dots  ;  fpire  prominent  ;  firft  whirl  ventricofe. 

88.  B.  obtufely  pyr.imidal  and  tranfverfely  ftriated  •,pyrami- 
white,    with  blackifti    and    brown  clouds    and    {[lipes. dale. 
Tranquebar. 

89.  B.  quite  glabrous  and  minute  ;   fometimes  with  ajlaherri- 
teffellated  band  on  the  two  firft  \vhirls.  rrium. 

90.  B.    minute,    tranfverfely    ftriated ;    toothed    oxfrigofum. 
fpotted  in  the  aperture. 

91.  B.   glabrous  w-ith    3    broad    red   bands  within  ; /'•i/o/rii;- 
firrt  whirl  of  the  fpire  ventricofe ;   i  inch  long.  linn. 

9  2.  B.  glabrous,  and  marked  with  a  white  band  and  leuco%0' 
chefnut  lines.     Minute.  mas. 

93.  B.  glabrous,  with  decuffating  bands  and  lines,      cancellatun 

94.  B.  glabrous,  ochraceous  ;  fpire   with   an  obtufe  oblvfutn. 
blue  tip  ;  firft  whirl  ventricofe  ;  t^vo  inches  long. 

95.  B.  glabrous,  with  obtirfe    whirls ;    the   loweR g/abralum 
flightly  channelled  and  produced  at  the  bafe  ;  4  inches 

long.      America,  Africa. 

96.  B.   glabrous  ;   5  or  6  whirls  diftinft  ;  lip  promi-fromboi- 
nent  ;  bafe  obliquely  ftriated.  dei. 

97.  B.  ovate,  fmooth,   black  with  a  carious  fpire  ^prisrofum. 
pillar  glabrous  ;  fize  of  a  bean  ;  crown  jagged,  abrupt. 
Southern  Europe.- 

98.  B.  oblong,  fmooth,  thin,  banded  ;    aperture  o-aufralii 
val,   entire ;    3   inches    long.      Rivers  of   New  Zea- 
land. # 

99.  B. 
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orbita.  99-  B.  ovate,  tliick,  wliitifii,  tranfverfely  ribbed  and 

grooved  ;  aperture  ovnl ;  ]ip  phiitcd  within  ;  pillar  lip 
flat.     Shores  of  New  Zesla-id. 

ttirgidiivi.  lOD.  B.  obovate,  flightly  umbilicated ;  yelloivifh, 
w  ith  rows  of  red  fpots ;  lips  finuated.     New  Zealand. 

G.  Angular,  and  not  enumerated  in  the  former  dhijions. 

undofum.  loi.  B.  ovate,  with  tranfverfe,  elevated,  glabrous 
ftrijB  ;  belly  obtufely  5-angular  •,  lip  ftriated  within  ; 
2  inches  long.      Malacca. 

offine.  102.  B.  ovate,  with   tranfverfe,    elevated,  glabrous 

ftriae  ■,  belly  cylindrical  \  lip  ftriated  within. 

tranque-  103.   B.  ovate;  fpire  with  i  2  p.ngles  and  tranfverfe- 

borkum.  ly  ftriated  ;  aperture  toothed  ;  lip  orange  ;  pillar  perfo- 
rated.    Coromandel  coaft. 

verjicolor.  1 04.  B.  coarfe,  dirty  brown,  tranfverfely  ftriated  ; 
2  rows  of  black  dots  in  the  interflices  of  the  ftrice  ;  4 
channelled  whirls  in  the  fpire.      India. 

cruenta-  105.   B.  tranfverfely  ftriated  with  red  parallelogram 

turn.  fpots. 

fulcatum.  1 06.  B.  ovate  ;  brown  with  fnowy  fpots  ;  whirls  of 
the  fpire  grooved  ;  lip  crenulated  ;  throat  ftriated. 

rumpjii.  127.  B.  thin,  narrow,  ventricofe  ;    fpire  conic,  de- 

prelTed  ;   firft  and  iecond  whirls  cro^vned  ivith  fpines. 

bezoar.  ic8.  B.  roundi(h,  wrinkled  ;    whirls   lamellated  on 

the  fore-part  ;  pillar  perforated.     China. 

glaciale.  109.     B.    ovate-oblong,    fmooth,     a    little    ftriated  ; 

lower  whirl  flightly  keeled  ;  2  inches  long.  Northern 
feas. 

undatum.  *  iio.  B.  Waved  whelk.  Oblong,  coarfe,  mth  deep, 
tranfverfe,  undulated  ftrise  ;  whirls  7,  with  many  curved 
angles  ;  3  to  4  inches  long.  India,  Europe ;  very  com- 
mon on  the  ftiores  of  Britain. — The  fiftiermen,  from  fup- 
pofing  that  it  is  deftruiSlive  to  the  large  fcallop  [oflrea 
maxima'),  by  infinuating  its  tail,  as  they  term  it,  into 
the  fliell,  either  ufe  it  for  bait,  or  deftroy  it,  when  they 
take  it  in  dredging.  The  fpawn  of  this  fpecies  is  often 
found  in  clufters  in  many  parts  of  the  coaft. 
firiatum.  *  iii.  B.  ovate-oblong,  with  tranfverfe  elevated  ftriae, 
which  are  undulated  near  the  tip ;  4  inches  long. 
Coafts  of  Britain. 

ciliatum.  II2.   B.  elongated,  flightly  tailed  ;  angular;  longi- 

tudinally ciliated  ;  pillar  flightly  plaited  ;  whirls  5  ;  6 
inches  long.     Greenland  feas. 

viridulum.  113.  B.  oblong,  pointed,  glabrous;  minutely  ftri- 
ated tranfverfely,  and  longitudinally  ribbed  ;  4  lines 
long.      Greenland  feas. 

carinatum.  114.  B.  oblong,  conic,  and  tranfverfely  ftriated; 
upper  wliirls  with  many  oblique  and  obtule  angles, 
lower  ones  with  a  fingle  ridge.      South  fea. 

folulvm.  115.  B.    ovate  mth  unequally  diftant    longitudinal 

tubercles  on  the  bellv  ;  lip  channelled  and  a  little  di- 
ftincl  ;  ribs  6  ;  firft  and  fecond  whirls  broadeft  ;  fpire 
obtufe.     Shell  whitilh  mixed  \vith  yellow. 

ttnia.  116.  B.  oblong,  glabrous,   brown,  with    a   yellow- 

i(h  band  in  the  middle  of  the  firft  whirl. 

lineatum.  117.   B.  cinereous,  with  longitudinal,  undulated,  and 

interrupted  tranfverfe  bro^\'n  ftrix  ;  margin  wjiite, 
fpotted  with  brown  ;  aperture  white. 

maclovi-  118.    B.    oblong,     with    waved    fpots    and    clouds; 

enfe.  fpire  fhort ;   firft  w'hirl  gibbous  ;    tail  narrow,    promi- 

nent. 
foUorum.         119.  B.  thin,   v.ith  a  fliort,  acute,    flightly   ribbed 
fpire  ;    the  firft  whitl  a  little  globular  ;    1   inch  long. 
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India,   among   the   leaves  and   branches   of  maritime 
flirubs. 

12 D.  B.  ventricofe,  cancellated;   whirls  diftant;   itextuni. 
inch  long. 

121.  B.  oblong;  longitudinally  plaited,  and  trm^-Jlri^ofim. 
verfely  ftriated  ;  the  ftrix  brown  and  black,  and  ftri- 
ated with   white,  ventricofe  ;   aperture  ribbed  ;    pillar 
flightly  plaited  ;   2  inclies  long. 

*  122.  B.  oblong  with  tranfverfe  elevated    flnx  ;    Sanglicum. 
brown  whirls  in  the  fpire  ;  a  little  ventricofe.      Britain. 

*  123.  B.  ventricofe,  ribbed,  brown;   the  firft  v.hid porcalum. 
covering  the  ne.\t.      Britain. 

1 24.  B.  glabrous,  ^vhite  ;  fpire  bluifli  at  the  tip,  ob-  l,evi^- 
tufe  ;  firft  whirl  largeft,  ventricofe.  mum. 

lis-   B-  oblong,  narrow,  glabrous;  yellowilh,  whhigneitm. 
red  waved  fpots  and  clouds  ;  outer  whirls  perpendicu- 
larly ftriated. 

1  26.  B.  oblong,  narrow,  chefnut  with  darker  belts  ifilumalgm. 
throat    narrow,    black    or    blue,   with    ftriated    teeth ; 
lip    ftriated    within ;     fpire    acute.       South  American 
iflands. 

127.  B.  obloiig,  narrow,  hprizontally  ribbed;    nhslyralam, 
tranfverfely  ftriated  ;  pillar  fmooth. 

128.  B.    ovate,    ventricofe,    hoary;    longitudinally c/a/,6rfl- 
ribbcd,  and  tranfverfely  plaited  ;  lip  grooved  within; Wow. 
fpire  acute  ;  beak  fliort,  recurved. 

*  129.   B.  Rfiiculaled  w/ielk.       Oblong,  ovate,  tTzn(-relicula- 
verfely  ftriated,  and  longitudinally  wrinkled  ;  aperture  tnm. 
toothed,  glofly  ;  iize  of  a  nut.      European  and  Ethiopic 

feas,  Britain. 

*  130.   B.  with   5  whirls,  fpirally  ftriated  and  tian^- minutum, 
verfely  ribbed  ;  lefs  than  a  pea.     Norway,  Britain. 

131.  B.    ovate,  cancellated,  white;    5  whirls,  fa^nheum. 
ventricofe  ;   i  inch  long.     Tranquebar. 

132.  B.  yello^v,  with  pale  brown  bands  ;  fpire  vivhfcalare. 
6   whirls   cancellated  ;  whirls   flat,    diftant,  the  firft  a 

little  convex  ;  aperture  triangular  ;  lip  toothed  ;  pillar 
plaited,  verrucofe,  umbilicated.      A  very  rare  ftiell. 

133.  B.  with  decun"ated  ftriae,  brown,  within  ivhite, jW;c«m. 
India. 

134.  B.  white,  varied  with  brown  ;  tranfverfely  ftri-no(/tt/o/ttm, 
ated  ;    here    and  there  knotty.       Shores  of  American 

iflands. 

135.  B.  cancellated  and  nodulous  in  the  angles  of/r/fj/oW- 
the  feflion  ;  aperture  toothed  on   each  fide,  and  acute. «»). 
India. 

136.  B.  white,    within    yellowifli  ;    lip    6-toothed  ;ma«mi/. 
^vhirls    crowned    with    fpines,    the    firft  with 
Mauritius. 

137..B.  oblong  ;  aperture  fimple,  and  without  teeth  ; ar»/if//<»- 
each  ^vhirl  crowned  with  a  row  of  tubercles.  turn. 

138.  B.  oblong;  perpendicularly  plaited,  and  tranf-^/fa/t^/Bm. 
verfely  ftriated  ;  \vith  alternate  w  hite  and  brown  bands  ; 
violet  within.      India. 

*  139.  B.  ventricofe,  oblong  ;  with  longitudinal  plait- w//^<3/«w. 
like  ftrise,  crolTcd  with  fine  undulated  tranfverfe  ones. 
Mediterranean,  Shores  of  England. 

140.  B.  with  party-coloured  bands,  tranfverfely  ftri-7?a/j/«OT, 
ated  ;  fpire  horizontally  ribbed,  part  of  the  firft  whirl 
glabrous.     Tranquebar. 

141.  B.  v.hite,  cancellated;  fpir^acute ;  minute,      nanum. 

1 42.  B.  narro'iv,  cancellated ;  aperture  large,  crena-  exile. 
ted  and  fpotted  ;  fmall. 

143.  B.  cancellated; 

3 


4  rows. 


with   perpendicular  ribs;  \.\\tcha/yt. 
I  2  interfticcs 
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inttrftices  fmooih  and  flat ;  aperture  ovate  j  fpire  hardly 

prominent ;  a  minute  fliell. 
verruca-  144.  B.  ftriaj  decuffated,  knotted  in  the  angles  of 

fum,  feclions  ;  ventricofe  ;  pale  yellow,  with   a  bluilh  band 

on  each  whirl ;   li  inches  long. 
datum.  1 45.  B.  gibbous,  with  decuffated  ftriae,  knotty  in  the 

angles   of  feclion,  the    tianfverfe  Itria;  undulated  ;  lip 

winged  j   l  inch  long. 
tiigro-  146.  B.  narrow,  rugged  j  wrinkles  tuberculated  with 

punclnlum.  white,  and  dotted  with  black  ;  \  inch  long. 
nitidulum.        147.  B.  ovate,  oblong,  poliihed  ;  barred  and  marked 

ivith   longitudinal   rugged  ftria; ;  lip    flightly   toothed 

^vithin.     Mediterranean. 
Uvlgatum.       148.  B.  ovate,  oblong,  poliflied,  ftriatcd  with  brown, 

and  fmooth -,  aperture  without  teeth  or  pillar  lip ;  !pire 

without  plai»5.     Mediterranean. 
iamellofum      149.  B.  flightly  plaited,  tranfverfely  ribbed,  grooved, 

tuberculated,   lamellous  •■,  barred  with  chefunt,  brown, 

and  white.     New  Zealand. 
fcululalum.      15c.  B.  fmooth,  chefnut-brovrn,  veined,  with  flattifti 

whirls,  and  obtufe  beak.     Neiv  Zealand. 
hauflorium      151.  B.  ovate,  ventricofe,  black,  with  a  fliort  fpire  ; 

pillar  deprefled,   white;  throat  white  j  lip  llriated  and 

crenulated  within.     New  Zealand. 
iHtitrico-         152.  B.  ovate,  oblong  ;  brown  ftriated  with  white, 
fiim.  and  llightly  plaited. 

tefludlne-         15^.   B.  ovate,  fmooth,  with  alternate  whitifh    and 
zim.  bro\vni(h  fpots  in  interrupted    rows.       Shores  of  Ntvv 

Zealand. 
catarrlac-       1 54.   B.    ovate,    rough,    with    crowded    tranfverfe 
ta.  grooves  and   flame-coloured  undulations.      New   Zea- 

land. 
iahitenfc.         155.   B.  tapering;  tranfverfely  ribbed  and  grooved  ; 

with  a  nodulous  fpiral  ftria  at  the  future  of  the  whirls ; 

aperture  ovate  ;  Hp  llightly  plaited.      Otaheite. 
lamella-  156.  B.    imperforated,    lamellated ;    white,    within 

ttim.  purple;  lip  white  ;   i4- inches  long. 

H.  Tapering,  fuhulatc,  fmooth. 

tnaculatum      157.  B.  fomewhat  fpindle-fhaped,  with  fmooth,  tm- 

divided,  entire  whirls ;  fpire  with  14   or  more  whirls. 

Afia,  Afrita. 
Juhulalum,       158.  B.  fubulate,  fmooth,  undivided,  veryentire;  firil 

whirl  not  gibbous  ;  5  inches  long.     Indian  ocean. 
crenula-  1 59.  B.  whirls  of  the  fpire  bifid,  with  a  crenated  mar- 

tum.  gin  ;  5  Inches  long.     Africa  and  India. 

heSicvm.  160.  B.  whirls  of  the  fpire  bifid  ;   upper  margin  com- 

prelTed,  tapering  ;   4  inches  long.     Africa. 
^ittatum.  161.  B.   fubftriatcd,  with  a  double  crenated  future 

on  each  of  the  whirls  ;    2  inches  long.      Africa  and 

India. 
firigUatum       162.  E.  whirls  of  the  fpire  16  or   20,  bifid  and  ob- 
liquely   fltiated ;    2^   inches  long.      Southern  feas  of 

Africa. 
duplicatvm       163.  B.  whirls  of  the  fpire  biparted  and  ftrlated  ;  4 

inches  long.     India. 
Jancealum.       164.  B.  imooth  \vith  entire  whirls,  and  longitudinal 

teftaceous  lines  ;  thin;  fpire  acute.     India. 
dimidia-  165.  B.  whirls  of  the  fpire  bifid,  fmooth  ;    4  inches 

turn.  long       Africa  and  India. 

muriruim.         166.  B.  ^vhlrls  of  the  fpire  fubangular,  with  3   muri- 

cated  ftria;;  black  ;  bafe  gibbous;  whirls  white  at  the 

bafe.      Africa. 
algrinum.        167.  B.  pellucid,  white  with  reddiih  dots ;  the  wluils 
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flightly    emargiuated,    on    the   back ;    a  very  minute 
fhell. 

168.  B.   acute,    whitilii,  with  undulated  horizontal  afax. 
lines  ;  wiiirls  bifid,  crenulated,    and  wrinkled  ;    pillar 
fpirally  twitted  ;   li  inch  long. 

1 69.  B.  fubulate,  horizontally  ftrlated  ;  whirls  girt  \fuccinQus. 
white  -or  ftravv  colour.     Indian  ocean. 

1 70.  B.  fubulate,   varied   with    yellow    or    reddifti  commacu- 
patches  ;  whirls   flattifti,    tranfVerfcly  ftriated,  and  fur- /a/am. 
rounded  with  an  elevated  belt. 


B.  ventricofe  : 


whirls  perpendicularly  flriated  haflatum^ 
and    white    bands;    l4-   inches 


I'll,        AJ.        VtlitilVUlt     , 

with    alternate    brown 
long. 

172.  B.  white,  with  brown  bands  of  hoUow  dots.         acicu/atunh 

173.  B.  whirls  of  the  fpire  longitudinally  ribbed,  the  sZia/Za/. 
bafe  with  a  lUgged  future  ;  lip  a   little   prominent  and 
emarginated  above  ;  9  v.hirls  in  the  fpire  ;  ribs  a  little 
curved.     India. 

174.  B.  whirls  of  the  fpire  convex,  diftant,  tranfverfe -_^ttn);«f«OT» 
ly  ftriated;  upper  ones  horizontally  ribbed;  3-^  inches 

long.     Found  in  frefti  waters. 

175.  B.  whirls  of  the  fpire  ribbed,  and   tranfverfely  o^fraro. 
ftriated,   the   firft   gibbous;  beak  a  little  prominent   ij 
inch  long. 


incurved  muricinunu  ■ 
!p    thick- 


176.   B.    reticulate,     wrinkled,    with     an 
fpire  ;  aperture  crenated  ;  pillar  wrinkled  ; 
ened. 

J  7 7.  B.  the  whirls  fiurounded  mih  a  ro^v  of  tuhtr-  tubercula- 
cles ;  minute.  turn. 

178.  B.   fubulate,   punfiured,  tranfverfely   flriated  ;/)«nL7u/fl- 
aperture  obovate  ;  whirls  of  the  fpire  furrounded  with  turn.' 

a  band,  the  firft  ventricofe  ;   1  Inch  long. 

179.  B.  fubulate,  fmooth,  thin,  and    finely  ftriated  afira/a. 
tranfverfely  ;  whirls  of  the  fpire  contiguous  ;  tapering  | 
to  a  point.      In  frefti  waters. 

180.  B.  aperture  ovate,  oblong;  whirls  ventricofe, /a/f»o/a» 
diftant  and  horizontally  ftriated  ;  the  ftrlse  elevated  and  turn. 
feparated  by  an  intermediate  band. 

18 1 .  B.  fubulate,    fmooth,   fnowy,    with    2  bands ;  niveum. 
whirls  of  the  fpire  contiguous. 

1 82.  B.  a  little  ventricofe  ;  white,  with  brown  undu-  mucrona- 
lations  ;  aperture  oval ;  whirls  5  ;  3  inches  long.  turn. 

183.  B.  coarfe,  with  a  fubincurved  obtufe  lip  ;  ^'mch  digitelluj. 
long.     India. 

1 84.  B.  whirls  of  the  fpire  entire,  with  oblique  de-  obliquun. 
cuflated  ftrias ;  a  finger's  length,  thicknefs  of  a  quill. 

India. 

185.  B.  fiibangular,    grooved;  fteel-blue  or  ioMtA  chalybeutn, 
with  white  and  black  ;    1  ^  inch  long.      India. 

I  86.  B.  thin,  with  contiguous  ^vhirls  ;  beak  Oj.^'dy Jluviat'ile. 
emarginated  ;  4  to  5  inches  long.      India,  In  the  mouths  ■ 

of  muddy  rivers.  | 

187.  B.  fubulate;  whitlfli  with  reddifti  rays;  whirls  raa'/'a/i/na.  • 
convex,  furrounded  with  granulated   ftriff  ;  firft  largeft 

and  ventricofe. 

188.  B.  whirls  of  the  fpire  longitudinally  ■<vrinklcd,/;''y/a'j//««;,' 
and  marked  with  tranfverfe   granulated   ftriae,  the  firft 

twice  as  large  as  the  next ;   i  inch  long. 

1 89.  B.  whirls  fpotted  ;  aperture  long,  v/Ithout  tetihy edentulum 
pillar  plaited. 

190.  B.  longitudinally  ftriated,  with  punftured  fpot-^a^/o. 
ted  bands  between  the  whirls.  [latum 

191.  B.  fpotted  with  17  grooved  whirls.  carutlicU'  \ 

192.  E.  whirls    of    the    fpire    cocvei,    and    twice  iiariV»/um 

crowned; 

I 


I  i 
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crowned  ;  the  firfl.  mth  3  rows  of  punftures ;  3^  inches 

long. 
eafpiiiolum      193.  B.  fubulate,    fpotted ;    whirls    convex,    fubre- 

mote. 
c'tnereum.        194.    B.  fubulate,  fmoolh,  cinereous,  with  obfolete 

bands  ;  wiiirls  undi\-ided   and  longitudinally  flriated  at 

the  future  ;  whirls  14;    2  inches  long. 
virgineum.       1 95.  B.  greenifti  yellow,  with  2  red  bands  ",  whirls  of 

the  fpire  flattifli  j  aperture  large,  oval.     Rivers  of  Vir- 

pmxma-         196.  B.  wliirls  of  the    fpire   bifid  ^  lower  one  fub- 

tum.  ftriated,  upper  one  filiform  ;  fubulate,  gloflV. 

m»mle.  197.   B.  whirls  of  the  fpire  bifid  ;  upper  one  groov- 

ed ;  lower  one   moniliform,    fubulate  ;  yellowiih  white. 

tingulatum  198.  B.  with  3  elevated  belts  grooved  above  and 
beneath;  fize  of  a  cherry.      Iceland. 

geminum.         199.  B.  whirls  of  the   fpire    bifid  j    the  lower  one 

(fubrtriated,  upper  one  more  protuberant  ;  white  ;   fubu- 
late, 
oblufulum,  *   200.    B.  white,    glolTy,    feniipellucld ;     5   whirls  in 
the  ipire  ;  aperture  oval.      Faverlham,  England. 

I        ^.  Gen.  25.  Stro:mbus. 

Su-ombus.  Q^„  Qj^gr. — The  animal  a  limax  :  the  fhell  univalve, 
fpiral ;  aperture  much  dilated  ;  the  lip  expanding, 
and  produced  into  a  groove  leaning  to  the  left  (c). 

SfEClES. 

A.  The  lip  projeSing  into  linear  divijtons  or  clazvsu 

fyfut,  I.   S.  tapering,  fmooth,  irith  a    fubulate    beak  and 

toothed  lip.     Red  fea. 
pet-ptltca-  *   2.  S.  Corvorant's  Toot  ;  lip  wnth  four  palmated  angu- 
nt.  Inr    claws  j    mouth   fmooth;    whirls    tuberculated  ;    2 

inches  long.      European  and  Ajnerican  feas,    ihores  of 

Britain. 
chiragra.         3.  S.  lip  ivith  6   curved  cla^vs,  and  recurved  beak ; 

lip    ftriated  ;    two    hind     claws     divergent    and    bent 

out^vards ;    beak   tuberculated.      Indian   ocean.     Rare 

ihell. 
fcorpitu.  4.  S.  lip  with  4  knotty  claws  ;  hinder  one  very  long ; 

4  inches  long. 
lambit.  5,  S.  lip  with  feven  ftraightiih  claws ;  month  fmooth. 

Afia.      A  large  fhell. 
mUtpeda.        6.   S.  lip  ^vith  10    inflefted  claws  ;    mouth    fubftri- 

ated  ;  back  comprefled  ;  gibbous.     Afia.     Rare. 
dovus,  "J.  S.  tapering,  fmooth,   with   a  fubulate  beak,  and 

Cmple  lip. 

B.  Lr,betl. 

UaUgitio-        8.  3.  lip    lliitkened  and  3-lobed   on  the  fore-part ; 

/us.  back   warty,  and    crov\-ned   -vvith   tubercles  ;    beak  ob- 

tufe  ;   34  inches  long.      Afia,  America. 

fojicialus.  9.  S.  lip  entire  ;  back  croiraed  with  3  rows  of  pro- 
tuberances, and  rofy  between  them.      AfAca. 

raninus.  10.  S.  lip  thin,  rugged,  repand  above  ;  back  orange, 

tranfverfely  ftriated,  and  crowned  v.ith  tubercles ;  a- 
perture  white,  polilhed. 

§alluj,  H .  S.  lip  mucronate    on    the    fore-part,    and  very 
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long  ;  back    crowned  with   tubercles ;    Leak  ilralgfit ; 
6  inches  long.      Afia  and  America. 

12.  S.    lip    projefting    into    a    ftiarp    point;    h^ickaurii.dia- 
muricated  ;    beak    erecl   and    acute ;     3   inches    long.  nee. 
Afia. 

13.  S.    anterior    lip    prominent,    rounded,    fmooth  \pugilis. 
fpire    fpinous ;    beak  3-lobed,  obtufe.      South  Ameri- 


14.  S.  anterior  lip  rounded,  prDminent,  fmooth  ;  fpire  a/a/ax, 
unarmed  ;  beak  3-lobed,  obtufe. 

15.  S.  lip  a   little    prominent;    beak  entire;   back warf/na- 
margined,  Imooth.  tus. 

1 6.  S.  lip  a  little  prominent  ;  back  fmooth  ;  whirls  luhuanut. 
rounded,  equal  ;   2  ^  inches  long.      Afia. 

17.  S.  lip  a  little  prominent  ;  beak  fmooth  ;  -KKahgibberuliu. 
gibbous,  unequal.     Afia. 

18.  S.  obovate,  «-ith. knotty  belts,  and  a  fubulate, oni/i-w. 
fmooth  projedlion  ;  an  inch  long.     South  America. 

C.  Dilated. 

19.  S.  lip  rounded,    entire  on  the  fore-part;    htWy lucifer. 
doubly  ftriated ;  fpire  crowned  with  tubercles ;  upper 

ones  minute.      South  America. 

20.  S.  lip  rounded,  and  very  large ;  flieU  crowned  igigat. 
belly  and    fpire  with    conic    expanded   fpincs ;    gloify 
ivhite  ;    within,  a  rich   rofe  colour  ;    i  o  inches  long. 
South  America. 

21.  S.  lip    rotmded,    very   large;    belly    imarmed  ;/fl/)J^n!i/x.- 
fpire  a  little  knotty  ;    14  inches  long.      Afia. 

2  2.   S.  lip  rounded,  Ihort  ;   belly  fmoolh  ;  fpire  a  lit-  epidromis, 
tie  knotty  ;  34  inches  long.      Southern  Afia. 

23.  S.  lip   retufe,    gibbous;    belly    and    fpire   w'wh minimus. 
knotty    plaits  ;    aperture     2-lipped,    linoQth  ;    1  i   inch 

long.      India. 

24.  S.  fomewhat  heart-ftiaped  ;  -with  a  round,  fhort,  ca«ariani. 
retuft,    fmooth    lip;    pillar  fmooth;    2]-    inches   long; 

Afia. 

2J.  S..  lip  rounded,  Ihort;    belly    fmooth;  fpire  e-vittalus, 
longated  ;    whirls    divided    by  an    ele\'ated  future ;  4 
inches  long. 

26.  S.   lip  rounded,  retufe;    belly    fmooth,   with  ^/uccinSJus. 
pale,  linear,  punftured  belts.      Afia. 

27.  S.    lip   tapering,    entire,    llightly    plaited,    andjpino/us. 
crowned   with    fine    fpines ;    fpire  prickly.      Hitherto 

found  in  a  foliil  ftate  oaly. 

28.  S.  lip  continued  into  a  longitudinal  cleft  ridge. fip/urel/a.- 
India.      Frequently  found  foflij  in  Campania. 

29.  8.    lip    tapering,  retufe,    ihort,  ftriated;    M\y urceus. 
and  fpire  with  knotty  plaits  ;  aperture  2-lipped,  unarm- 
ed ;   2i  inches  long.      Indian  oceans. 

30.  S.  thin,  white,   with   orange  fpots  and  c\on<is^ir!Jenfa- 
back  fmooth,  plaited;  whirls  grooved;  lip  3-toothed  ;/b^. 
beak  violet.     Indian  ocean. 

31.  S.  lip  tapering,  ftiort-toethed ;  belly  and   i^iKdenlalus. 
plaited  ;    li  inch  long. 

3  2.  S.  very  thick  ;  firft  whirl   crowned  with  tuber-  coJialus„  ■ 
cles  ;    Interftices    of  the    tubercles    plaited  ;    the   next 
whirl  tranfverfely  ribbed  j  the  reft  tranfverfely  ftriated ; 
6  inches  long. 

il-  s. 


(c)  It  ought  to  be  obferved,  that  thefe  ftiells,  in  their  young  ftate,  want  the  lip,  and  then  have  a  thin  tur- 
iainated  appearance  ;  froiu  which  circusnftance  they  have  been  fometimes  referred  to  a  different  genus. 
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hrjo'iia.  ^3.  S.  conic,  witli  a  mucronate,  8-toothcd  lip -,    fpire 

knotty  ;   7  inches  long  ;  very  rare. 
a^^/lit.  34.  S.  tranfverfely  llrlated,  gibbous  ;  fpire  unarmed  ; 

firft  ivliirl  cro^vned  with  tubercles. 
falus.  35.   S.  lip  a  little  pronninent,  and  twice  emai-ginated 

beneath  ;  firfl  whirl  of  the  fpire  fmooth  in  the  middle, 

and  tranfverfely  ftriated  on  each  fidej  the  rell;  crow-ned 

v.ith  obtufe  knots. 
Uvis.  •^6.  S.   fmooth,  filvery,   radiated  with  brown;  with 

o'ofolete  tranfverfe  plaits  ;  fpire  elongated,  with  inflated, 

rounded  whirls  ;  above  2  inches  long. 
vextllum.         37.   S.  folid,  fubcylindrical,  with    alternate,    reddifli 

and  ochraceous  bands  •,  lip  denticulated  within ;  pillar 

flat,   glabrous,  and  emarginated  at  the  bafe.      Indian 

ocean  ;  very  rare. 
airwegi-  38.  S.  oblong,  fubulate,  white,  with  round  whFrls  ; 

cus.  aperture  fpreadiiig  ;  ovate  ;  beak  a  little  afcending. 

D.  Tafiering,  wit/t  a  very  /ongjpire. 

tubercula-       39.  S.  oblong,    ovate,    tuberculated ;    lip    thicken- 

tus.        .      ed. 

palujlri!.  40.   S.  fmoothifli ;  lip  feparated  behind.      Savannahs 

of  the  Indian  ocean. 
ater.  41.  S.  fmooth  ;  lip  feparated  before  and  behind;   26 

lines  long.     Fens  of  Amboyna. 
imtatus.  42.  S.  fubulate,  bro-ivn,  \vith  7  fpiral  imprefled  lines  ; 

aperture  ovate  ;   1 1  lines  long. 
punSatus.        43.   S.  Ihell  fubulate,  yellowiih,  with  a  white  band  ; 

ftriated  with  red  near  the  future  ;  lefi'er  whirls  grooved, 

6  larger  ones  fmooth  ;  fpire  v.ith  I  2  or  13. 
'Mex.  44.     S.    fubulate,    cinereous,    tranfverfely     ftriated  ; 

whirls  8  to  1 1 ,  knotty,  and  marked  with  red  ftreaks. 

Coromandel,  Friendly  illands. 
anr'itus,  45.    S.   barred  \vith  broivn  ;    whirls   7,  muricated  ; 

each  with   7  yellow    comprelTed    tubercles ;    aperture 

ovate  ;   10  lines  long.      Africa.  • 

aculealus.        46.  S.  broivn,  tuberculated  ;  ^vhirls  i  2,  with  5  rows 

of  tubercles   on  each;  minute;  lip  deprelTed,   crenula- 

ted  ;   1 8  lines  long.     Marlhes  of  Africa. 
agnalus.  47.  S.  fmooth  ;  lip  very  prominent,  and  emarginated 

behind. 
dealbatus.        48.   S.  with  black  whirls  tranfverfely  flriated  ;  outer 

ones  fmooth  ;  margin  of  the  lip  and  pillar  white. 
ftifcus.  49.  S.  brown,  with  numerous  tubercles   and   whirls; 

lip   feparated  before  and  behind  ;  within  ftriated  with 
\jus.  brown. 
margina-         50.  S.  bro^^l ;  lo^veft  ^vhirl  edged  with  white. 
lividus,  J I  •  S.  fubangr.lar,  -svith  fpinous  knots  ;  lip  feparated 

on  the  fore-part ;  brown,  tranfverfely  ftriated. 
ftriatus.  ^2.   S.  convex,  ftriated,   ivhite,  with  a  few  fulvous 

ftreaks  ;    pillar  finuated,  inilefted,  thin,  pellucid  ;    i\ 

inches  long. 
fmijler.  ?^.   S.  whirls  reverfed,  thin,  longitudinally  ftriated  ; 

1^  inch  long,  with    10   whirls.     Hitherto  found  in  a 

foflU  ftate  only  in  Helvetia. 

Gen.  26.  MuREX. 
54 
Murex.         Gen.  Char. — The  animal  a  limax  ;  the  ftiell  univalve, 
fpiral,  rough,  with  membranaceous  futures;  aperture 
oval,  terminating  in  an  entire,  ftraight,  or  flightly 
afcending  canal. 

Specifs. 
A.  Spinous,  ivith  a  produced  heah. 
haujlellum.      1 .  M.  ovate,  tuberculated  ;  with   a  long   fubulated, 
ftraight,  muricated  beak.     Afia,  America,  Red  fea. 
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2.  M.  Thornxj  vooodcock.  Ovate,  with  a  triple  towtnlultu. 
of  fctaceous  fpines ;  beak  elongated,  fubulate,  with  fimi- 

lar  fpines.  Var.  I.  With  fpines  fliorter  than  the  beak. 
2.  With  fpines  as  long  as  the  beak.  This  ltd!  is  rare. 
Aiia,  America,  Red  fea. 

3.  M.  roundilh,  furroimded  with  fubulate,    oblique f«r/;a/u/. 
fpines ;  beak  long,  fubulate,  ftraigl;;,  with  a  few  ftiort 
fpines;   8  inches  long;    fpines  2  inches.     Africa.     Very 

rare. 

4.  M.  fubovate,  furrounded  \-A\\\  ftraight  fpines;  ht?ikbrandarh, 
fubulate,  ftraight,  obliquely  furrounded  with  fpines.  Me- 
diterranean, Adriatic. 

5.  M.  ovate,  knotty,   and  furrounded  with  fpines  ontruncu/us, 
the  fore  part ;  beak  ftiort,  perforated,  truncated.     Me- 
diterranean, Jamaica. 

6.  M.   ovate,   knotty,  with  3  to  7  protuberances  ',pomum. 
beak  broad  ;  coarle  and  ponderous.     Eaftem  Ihores  of 
Africa. 

7.  M.  ovate,  tranfverfely  grooved,  with  iTAvSyttkdecuJJatus. 
ribs  crofted  by  perpendicular  knots  ;  beak  imperforated ; 

7  diftinft  whirls  in  the  fpire.     Africa. 

8.  M.  turgid,  knotty,  tranfverfely  ftriated,  with  atriacan- 
triple  row  of  fpines.     Found  in  a  foflil  ftate.  thus. 

9.  M.  tranfverfely  ftriated,  with  8  rows  of  hollow  wf/ona- 
black  fpines ;  fpire  a  little  knotty  and  prickly  ;  beak  malhes. 
fubulate. 

10.  M.  white,  Tvith  numerous  rows  of  leafy,  black,  rfla7.v. 
uudulated  fpines.      A  very  rare  Ihell. 

11.  M.  v.hite,  with  rows  of  fpines,  and  very  (hortcandidus. 
beak  ;  fome  of  the  fpines  black  ;   2  inches  long. 

I  2.  M.  inflated,  ^nth  rows  of  fpines,  white,   haizedja/cialus. 
with  brown  ;  4  diftinifl  turgid  whirls  in  the  fpire. 

B.  Suture  expanding  into  crifped foliations  ;   beak  abbre- 
viated.    Purpura. 

13.  M.  a  triple  row  of  foliations  ;  fpire  contiguous  ;r«wo/j//. 
beak  truncated.     Americ^,  Afia,  Red  fea. 

14.  M.  a  triple  row  of  foliations ;  aperture  l-tooihed.folialus. 
North  America. 

15.  M.  4  rows  of  foliations;  fpire  capitate;  beakjiorpio. 
truncated.      Afia.     Very  rare. 

1 6.  M.  5  rows  of  foliations ;  fpire  contiguous ;  heakfaxatilis, 
abbreviated.     Mediterranean,  Afia. 

17.  M.   white,    diaphanous;    6   rows  of  foliations, </w^y5flB«A 
which  are  tipt  with  black. 

18.  M.  ochraceous,  tranfverfely  ftriated,  %\\xhnvimer- cichoreum, 
ous  rows  of  foliations. 

19.  M.  varied  with  white  and   red;  with   flat  acute ver/icolor. 
foliations ;  pointed  with  black. 

*   20.  M.  Subangular  ;    ivhirls  crowned  with  Uihxdar  erinaceuu 
and  fuipinous   rays,  fcales  or  points  ;    beak  fliort  and 
covered  ;    2    inches    long.      European  feas,    fliores  of 
Britain. 

21.  M.  7  rows  of  foliations,  white,  with  elevated^nc/ar- 
tranfverfe,  brown  ftria; ;   7  whirls  in  the  fpire.      India. 

22.  M.  fliell  elongated,    triangular,  with  memhra- 1 riplenut' 
naceous  foliations  at  the  angles ;  5  whirls  in  the  fpire. 
Found  foffil  in  Campania. 

2^.    M.    urabilicated    v.ith  muricated  ribs  ;    whirls /j«//aOT. 
ftattifn  above,  with  acute  margins ;  lip  crenated  ;  beak 
ftraight,  afcending.      Nicobar. 

24.  M.  triangular,  knotty,  tranfverfely  grooved,  with  moW«V/<. 
a  triple  row  of  tubercles  ;  beak  long,  fubulate,  ftraiglit ; 
mouth  white.     India. 

25.  M. 
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triqueter, 

Ijratus. 

rana. 
gyrinus. 

affm'u. 
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femorale. 

tutateus. 

lotorium. 

fileare. 

bufonius. 

pyrum. 
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fcrobicula- 

la. 

reticularis. 


lamelJofii 


nodatus. 


miliaris, 

fentgahn- 
fis. 


25.  M.  long,  fubulate,  triangular  ;  ribs  reticulated  ; 
beak,  ftraight,  clgfed  ;  fpire  pyramidid,-  with  6  whirls. 

C.  With  thich,  protuberant,  rounded  futures. 

26.  M.  protuberances  crofl'ed  by  fmooth  belts-, 
aperture  ovate. 

27.  M.  rough,  with  oppofitc,  iraprefled  protuber- 
ances, v.ith  one  or  two  muricatcd  belts.      Afia. 

28.  M.  protuberances  oppolite,  continued,  and  bar- 
red with  tuberculated  dots  ;  aperture  orbicular.  Me- 
diterranean, Atlantic,  India. 

29.  M.  turbid,  with  oppofite  continued  protuber- 
ances ;  fpire  pointed  ;  whirls  furrounded  ivith  a  crown 
of  tubercles  \  the  outemioft  glabrous. 

30.  M.  protuberances  nearly  oppofite,  gibbous,  with 
longitudinal  tuberculated  protuberances  ;  from  4  to  14 
inches  long.      Indian  ocean. 

3 1 .  M.  protuberances  alternate,  and  numerous  tu- 
bercles ;  back  unarmed  and  ftriatcd  behind  j  aperture 
toothlefs.      Mediterranean  and  African  feas. 

3  1.  M.  protuberances  decuITated,  triangular,  wrink- 
led and  knotty  on  the  fore-part  ;  aperture  ovate,  tooth- 
lefs -,  from  5  to  7  inches  long.  Afia,  Guinea,  and  A- 
raerica. 

33.  M.  with  a  fingle  protuberance  ;  angular,  and 
a  little  wrinkled  with  knots  ;  pillar  perforated  j  aper- 
ture toothed  j  3  inches  long.  Barbary,  Guinea,  South 
America. 

34.  M.  protuberances  decuffated,  angular,  with 
longitudinal  tuberculous  knots  ;  beak  fiexuous  ;  aper- 
ture toothed.      Mediterranean. 

3  5.  M.  protuberances  decuffated,  and  a  little  wrink- 
led with  knots ;  aperture  toothed  ;  beak  fubafcending. 
IMediterranean. 

36.  M.  fix  oppofite,  continued,  vaulted  protuber- 
ances, and  knotty  belts  ;  b:.ik  oblique.     A  rare  (hell. 

37.  M.  varicofe,  ovate,  tranfverfely  grooved  and 
knotty  •,  beak  long,  fiexuous,  fubulate.     Indian  ocean. 

38.  M.  thin,  tranfverfely  llriated  •,  beak  fubulate  ; 
fpire  a  little  prominent,  tipt  with  brown  j  whirls 
grooved  ;  firft  gibbous.  ' 

39.  M.  protuberances  decuffated,  obtufe,  with  knotty 
wrinkles  ;  belly  equal  ;  aperture  toothed.  Africa, 
India,  South  America.     Rare. 

40.  M.  protuberances  hollowed,  fmooth,  nearly  op- 
pofite ;  aperture  toothed.     Mediterranean. 

41.  AI.  protuberances  nearly  oppofite,  reticulated 
with  tuberculated  fpots  j  pillar  almoit  toothlefs  j  beak 
afcending  ;  6  inches  long.      Mediterranean,  America. 

42.  M.  protuberances  membranaceous,  continued 
through  the  fpire,  and  terminated  with  a  fpine.  Falk- 
land iflands. 

43.  M.  whirls  knotty  ;  aperture  violet  ;  lip  toothed; 
beak  ftraight.      New  Holland. 

44..  M.  protuberances  and  lips  membranaceous,  di- 
lated ;  gibbous  and  reticulated  with  tubercle.s ;  aper- 
ture finuous  ;  beak  ereft  ;  3  iuches  long.  Mediter- 
ranean and  Afia. 

4;.  M.  varicofe,  with  tuberculated  belts;  aperture 
a  little  toothed  ;  beak  elongated  ;  whirls  ventricofe. 

46.  M.  tranfverfely  flriated,  with  fpinous  protuber- 
ances ;  the  fpines  decreafing  towards  the  head  ;  l\ 
inches  long.     Senegal. 
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carinotus.   *  47-  M.  ventricofe,  with  5  or  6  ivhirls. 


forming  an- 


gular ridges ;  aperture  femicircular  ;  beak  a  little  re- 
tlefted  ;   4  inches  long.      Europe,  Britain. 

D.  More  or  lefs  ffiinous,  and  without  manifejl  beak. 

48.  M.   obovate,   with   fubulate  fpines   in   rows;  a-n'cinui. 
perturc  and  lip  toothed  ;   li  inch  long.     Afiatic  ocean. 

49.  M.  obovate   -ivith    conic    fpines  ;    lip  toothed ;  nodur. 
pillar  fmooth,  coloured  ;  3^  inches  long. 

50.  M.  knots  in  numerous  rows  ;  lip  with  foinXed neriloideut 
angles ;  pillar  flattilh.     India. 

i;i.  M.  coarfe,  ventricofe,  tranfverfely  ftriated,  with/tfcw. 
4  rows  of  knots ;  pillar  impreffed  ;  outmoft  whirls  flat- 
tilh. 

52.  M.  obovate   and  knotty  on  the  fore  part;  aper-/of». 
ture  fuborbicular,  toothlefs  ;  4  or  5  inches  long.     Chi- 
nefe  (hores.     Yields  a  purple  Huld. 

^^.  M.  fubovate,  with  acute  fpines  iti  4  rows  ;  apex-hy/!rix. 
ture  toothlefs,  repand. 

54.  M.    ovate,    with    obfolete    fpines,    which    are  mancine/la. 
blackifli :  aperture  toothlefs  ;  pillar  tranfverfely  flriat- 
ed. 

55.  M.  ovate,  flriated,  with  3  or  5  rows  of  ohtuk  hippocajla- 
fpines    or    tubercles;      aperture    tranfverfely    flriated. nam. 
Guinea,  India. 

56.  M.   Small pricihj  ivhelk.    .Tapering,  longitudi-/fn//Vo/i/J-. 
nally  ribbed,  and  tranfverfely  cancellated  ;  aperture  flri- 
ated ;  ribs  prickly  ;    2  inches  long.      Indian  ocean. 

57.  M.  obovate,  glaucous,  «ith  a  fubfpinous  whirl ; CTf/on^fra. 
fpire  fomeivhat  prominent ;  aperture  fmooth  ;  5  \  inches 
long.     India,  America. 

58.  M.  thick,  ventricofe,   tranfverfely  grooved  audcon/u/. 
knotted  ;  aperture  repand,  ovate ;  lip  finuous,  inward- 
ly plaited  and  denticulated.     India. 

59.  M.    bron-n,    fubovate,    flightly    beaked    vdthlima. 
crowded,  nodulous,  paler  belts.     George's  bay. 

E.  IVit/i  a  long,  Jlraight,  fubulate,  clofed  beak,  and  un- 
armed with  fpines. 

60.  M.  without  beak,  (lightly  plaited,  ovate,  point- fdnt/i-f. 
ed  ;  lip  carious.     Found  in  the  aqueduil  at  Senile. 

61.  M.  tapering  with  acute  fpotted  belts,  and  ftraight  Zia^y/o/vmf, 
tail  ;  lip  cleft ;  4  inches   long.     Indian  and  AmericaTi 
illands. 

6  2.  M.  tapering,  ^vith  immaculate  Jcnotty  belts ;  Yipjavanut. 
with  a  feparate  fcoop.      India. 

63.  M.  ventricofe,  pointed  with  a  cancellated,  re-fnenjls. 
flefted    beak ;    aperture  oval ;    whirls  «-ith  tranfverfe, 
granulated  ftrite  ;  bafe  crowned  with  fpines.     Senegal. 

64.  M.  fpire    with   elevated    rings;   interftices   ftU-framineus. 
ed  with  fliort,  ftraw-like  projeftions ;  whirls  crowned 
with  tubercles  at   the   bafe  ;  3  inches  long.     Southern 
ocean. 

6^.  M.  ovate,  longitudinally  flriated  ;  lip  undulated ;  o^ro///. 
whirls   channelled  ;    firft    turgid,    and    4-plaited ;    the  • 
ne.Tt  3 -plaited  ;   2  V  inches  long.     South  fea. 

66.  M.  fpire  pointed,    and  tranfverfely   flriated;    ^uncinotus, 
firft  whirls  with  a  callus,  armed  with  hooks  in  the  mid- 
dle, 5  and  6  ribbed,  the  reft  glabrous. 

67.  M.  tapering;    whirls    crowned  with    tubercles, /(/rr//. 
and  furrounded  with  a  granulate  belt ;  the  firft  finely 
flriated  tranfverfely.  , 

68.  M.  beak  a  little  reflected,  and  obliquely  flriated  •,cofla!us. 
5  firft  whirls  of  the  fpire  ribbed  ;  other  4  cancellated  ;• 

^  firil 
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firfl  obconic  ;  pillar  %vitli  a  lingle  plait.     Found  folTil  in 

Campania. 
■a/per.  69.  M.  longitudinally  plaited,  and  tranfverfely  rib- 

bed ;  fpire  a  little  prominent  ;  aperture  ovate  ;  lip  cre- 

nulated. 
co^ui.  70.   M.  tapering,  ftriated,  knotty  ;  carinated,  with  a 

long  ftraight  beak  ;  lip  crenulated  j  beak  3  inches  long. 

Indian  ocean. 
mono.  7 1  •  M.  black,   with  a  white  band  ■,  beak  dilated  ; 

pillar   wrinkled  ;  whirls   knotty  ;   6  inches   long.       A- 

frica. 
cochliJium.      ~j2.  M.  beak  dilated;  whirls  of  the  fpire  flat  above. 

Indian  ocean. 
fpirillus.  73.  M.  beak  long,  fpire  mucronated  ;  whirls  convex 

above.     Tranquebar. 
canalicula-      74.  M.  beak  dilated  ;  whirls  of  the  fpire  feparated 
tus.  by  a  fmall  canal.     Canada,  Frozen  fea. 

ficus.  7  V  M.   beak   dilated  ;  whirls  feparated  by  a  fmall 

canal ;  firft  crowned  with  knobs  at  the  bafe. 
earica.  76.  M.  tranfverfely  ftriated  ;  beak  dilated  ;  fpire  a 

little    prominent  ;    \vhirls   cro^\-ned  with   fpines  at    the 

bafe  ;  8  inches  long. 
rapa.  77.  M.    folid,    umbilicated,   with    a    triple    row    of 

knots    tranfverfely    ftriated ;    aperture   largely  ftriated. 

India. 
niveus.  78.  M.  beak  dilated  ;  whirls  of  the   fpire    feparated 

by  a  fmall   groove  ;  the   firft  with  tranlverfe  carinated 

ribs.      Brazil. 

79.  M.  hemifpherical,  glabrous,  diaphanous  ;  beak 
ftraight,  fpreading ;  crown  papillary.  North  Ame- 
rica. 

80.  M.  beak  dilated ;  fpire  crowned  w-ith  fpines. 
New  Guinea. 

81.  M.  beak  dilated  and  repand  ;  fpire  recurved 
and  llightly  crowned.  American  ocean.  Exceedingly 
Mre. 

*  82.  M.  beak  dilated  ;  fliell  oblong  ;  8  round  whirls, 
firft  ventricofe  ;  4  to  6  inches  long.  European  feas, 
Scotland. 

*  83.  M.  oblong,  ftriated,  and  fomewhat  rugged ; 
beak  dilated  5  ivhirls  8,  with  two  elevated  lines  ;  five 
inches  long.      European  feas,  ftiores  of  Britain. 

84.  M.  ovate  oblong;  beak  dilated  ;  whirls  ventri'- 
cole  ;  a  little  angular  and  longitudinally  ftriated  ;  7 
inches  long.      Greenland  feas. 

8  <;.  M.  oblong,  tranfverfely  wrinkled,  and  longitu- 
dinally ftriated ;  lip  denticulated  within,  and  thickened 
without. 

*  86.  M.  oblong,  longitudinally  ribbed  ;  beak  a  lit- 
tle reflefted,  emarginated  and  truncated  :  very  mi- 
nute  ;  whirls  6.  Coafts  of  Europe,  and  fiiores  of  Bri- 
tain. 

*  87.  M.  narrow,  oblong,  ribbed  ;  fpire  pointed. 
Shores  of  England. 

88.   M.  gibbous,  with  tranfver'e   tuberculated  ribs  ; 

brown,    with  darker    bands  ;    mlhin   white  ;   aperture 

ovate. 
mcculofus.       89.  M.  cancellated,   yellow,    with    alternate   white 

bands,  and   chefnut   patches  ;   1 1   round  whirls  in  the 

fpire.      India.     Very  rare. 
mavellani-        90.  M.  ventricofe,  umbilicated,  tranlveriely  ftriated; 
cus.  %\li!rls  of  the  fpire  v.ith  parallel  ribs ;  the  firft  large. 

Straits  of  Magellan. 
eancellatus      91.  M.  ovate,  folid,  opaque,  cinereous;  wliirlsof  the 

fpire  cancellated,  and  feparated  by  a  groove. 
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granum. 

aruanui. 
pervtrfut. 

anliqiius. 

funiicatus. 
incrajfatus 
iruncatus. 


ocumtna- 

lui. 

argus. 


92.  M.  ^vhirls  furrounded  with  grooves, 
bercles  above  ;  tip  of  the  tubercles  and 
white. 

95.  M.   ventricofe,   tapering,    fpotted    with   black  ;///«ra/oj', 
beak    fliort  ;    pillar  \\ith  a  fingle  plait  ;    fpire    with   8 
prickly  %vhirls. 

94.  M.  fubtriangular,  cancellated;  fpire  with  7  m-trigonus. 
flated  contiguous  whirls ;   the  firft  with  a  large  diftinft 
tubercle  ;   2  inches  long.      Senegal. 

95.  M.    longitudinally   ribbed,    and    finely    ^rw^tAfemiluna 
tranfverfely  ;    fpire    with    tiattilh    diftant    whirls,   withrw. 
rows  of  tubercles  ;    aperture  femilunar  ;    i   inch  long. 
Senegal. 

96.  M.    rounded    ^vith   annular    grooves ;    a^eTtnrefulcatus. 
oval;    firft    whirl  of  the   fpire  turgid;    i^  inch  long. 
Senegal. 

97.  M.    ventricofe,  oblong,  fmoolh,    with  rounded /r;/on;V. 
^vhirls  ;     aperture   toothed  ;     beak    lliort  ;     1 6    inches 

long.  India  and  the  South  feas. — This  ihell  is  ufed  by 
the  natives  of  New  Zealand  as  a  mufical  inftruraent, 
and  by  the  Africans  and  many  nations  of  the  Eaft,  as  a 
military  horn. 

98.  M.  ventricofe,    oblong,    fmooth  ;    fpire  ftriated^«/fo. 
with  rounded  whirls ;    aperture    fmooth  ;    beak   Ihort  ; 

li  inch  long.      Mediterranean  and  Africa.     Rare. 

99.  M.  ventricofe,  oblong,  fmooth  ;  whirls  rounded  tuHpa. 
with  a  double   future  ;  pillar  with  two  plaits ;   beak  di- 
lated, ftriated.      South  America. 

10c.  M.  oblong  beak,  and  grooved  with  \or\gix.\id\- dathratat, 
nal  membranaceous  plaits,     Iceland. 

101.  M.  folid,  black  or   pale  brown,  with  a  white  «,7^. 
iubdiaphanous    band ;    w-hirls    knotty ;    pillar    a    little 
plaited. 

102.  M.  whirls  of  the  fpire  plaited  and  knotty.  plicatus, 

103.  M.    umbilicated    with    diftant,    wedged,    v'lb-fcala. 
bed,  and  tranl\erfely   ftriated  whirls  ;   aperture  heart- 
ftiaped. 

104.  M.  angular,  longitudinally  plaited,  and  Us.n(-Ji/ce!Ium, 
verfely    ftriated  ;    lip   toothed ;    mouth    violet  ;    beak 
ftraight,  ftiort.     China. 

105.  M.  faftigiated  with  brov\Ti  and  yellowiftr  bands  ■,corona, 
beak  ftraight,  entire.     Mexico. 

106.  M.  ovate,  ^vith  a  few  elevated  obtufe  belts  on  Jolarium. 
tl:e  whirls  ;  fize  of  a  walnut.     The  ocean. 

*    107.   M.    oblong,    llender,    white;    margins   of   \.\iccorneus. 
whirls  complicated  ;  aperture  toothlefs  ;  3  inches  long. 
Britilh  and  North  feas. 

ic8.  M.  oblong,  coarfe,  with  obtufely  knotty  whirls  ; //Vnar/uT. 
aperture  toothlels  ;  beak  ftiort. 

109.  M.    oblong,    obtufely    angular,    with    (lightly /ra/easiww. 
knotty  whirls  ;  aperture  toothed  ;  fix  inches  long.      In- 
dian ocean. 

no.  M.    folid,  ventricofe,  fmooth,  with  an  oh\ong vefpertillii, 
oval  aperture  ;  beak  and   crowned  fpire  ftriated  ;  four 
inches  long.      Indian  ocean. 

111.  M.  thin,  diaphanous,  ventricofe,  and  tranfverfe-/fo/ir/7ju/, 
ly  ftriated  ;  middle  of  the  beak  fmooth  ;   fpire  with  ob- 
tufe, undulated  knots  ;  pillar  3-plaIted. 

112.  M.    ventricofe,     longitudinally     ribbed ;     ribs  harpa. 
tranfverlely  ftriated  ;   fpire  a  little  prominent ;    whirls 
diftant. 

113.  M    fufiform,  tranfverfely  ftriated  ;  white,  with /a^a. 
a  brown  'tp  to  the  fpire,  wliich  has  8  whirls,  diftant,  and 
crown-:'     c  the  bafe  with  knots.      China. 

114.  M.    oblong,    ^vith  ftriated   plaited  whirls,  co-fyracufa- 

\eTcdnus. 
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vereJ.  with    tuberculated    ridges ;    aperture    toothlefs ; 

beak  (lioi-t.     Mediterranean  ;  rare. 
eraticu/a-         115.  M.  oblong,  with  rounded,  plaited,  and  tranf- 
tus.  verlely   reticulated   whirls  ;    aperture   toothed,   ftriatcd 

within.      Mediterranean. 
Jcriptus.  I  1 6.  M.    nearly  %vithout  beak  ;    fufiform,    fraooth, 

pale,  with  longitudinal  bro«Ti  ftri.t;  ;  lip  toothed  j  very 

fmall.      Mediterranean. 
ternatanus       117.  M.  tranfverlely  rtriated,  with  dillant  undulately 

tuberculated  whirls  ;   aperture  oblong  ;   beak  rtrajght  j 

4  inches  long  ;  yellow.      Temate  illand. 

infundibu-       118.  M.   umbilicated,  undulately  knotty;  llria;  ele- 
lum.  vated,  brown ;   perforation  funnel-lhaped  ;    pillar  two- 

plaited  j  4  inches  long  j  very  rare. 
polygonus.        I  19.  M.  ventricofe,  undulated  \vith  tubercles;  flri- 
ated,    grooved,    and  obtuiely  angled ;    black,  with  an 
o\al  aperture,  and  ihort  beak  ;  3  \  inches   long.     In- 
dian ocean. 
icelandt-  ,  20.    W.    tranfverfely  flriated  ;    fpire    papillous    at 

<^''  the  tip,  ^vith  round  wlurls  ;  firft  large   and   ventricofe  ; 

5  inches  long.      Iceland. 

l^vigatui.  121.  M.  fufiform  ;  fpire  tranfverfely  ftriated  •,  whirls 
diiVant,  flattilTi ;  the  firrt  round,  finooth  ;  34  inches 
long.      Found  foflil  in  Campania. 

jojplis.  \.li.  M.  fufiform,  incancellated,  with  a  long  beak  ; 

I J  inch  long.      Found  folfil  in  Campania. 

candlJus.  123.  M.  fnowy,  tranfverfely  ftriated  ;  fpire  with 
diftant  whirls;  keeled  in  the  middle,  and  crowned  with 
tubercles;  lip  grooved  within,  and  denticulated  at  the 
margin  ;  9^  inches  long.  ^ 

arfatus.  124.  M.  brown,   tranfverfely  ftriated,   fpire  mucro- 

nated  ;  whirls  diftant,  convex,  and  knotty  at  the  bafe  ; 
be^k  long. 

undalus.  J  2;.  ]\I.  folid,  ventricofe,   with  waved  angles,    and 

finely  ftriated  traiifverfely  ;  Ipire  mucronate  ;  whirls 
knotty  at  the  bafe  ;  lip  dtnticu'ated  ;  8-i-  inches  long  ; 
ponderous.      India. 

longijjimus  i  26.  M.  thin,  ftriated,  with  an  obtufe,  knotty  fpire, 
and  long  ttraight  beak  ;  9  inches  long.     India. 

lancea.  127.  M.  narrowed  •,.  whirls  of  the  fpire  tranfverfely 

ribbed,  and  longitudinally  crenated  ;  aperture  ovate ; 
ribbed  v.ith  white  within,  and  toothed  at  the  margin  ; 
pillar  2-plaited.     Amboyna. 

angujlus.  I  28.  r.I.  narrowed  ;  firft  whirlof  the  fpire  longitudi- 

nally plaited,  and  tranlverfely  ribbed;  the  other  Imooth 
and  round  ;  beak  tranfverfely  ftriated. 

vtrjicolor,  \  29.  I\I.  fubcylindrlcal ;  fpire  obtufe  ;  whirls  rotmd 
and  ftriated  ;  lower  ones  moftly  glabrous.      India. 

verrucofus       130.   M.    umbilicated    and   fuirounded   with   belts; 
middle  ones  more  railed  ;    whirls   cro'.vned   with   tuber- 
cles, which  are  fpotted  ^-ith  brown.     Red  fea. 
Jlrlatulus.        1:51.  M.  thin,  tranfverfely  ftriated;  fpire  mucronate; 
whirls  round  ;  lip  crenulated  ;  4  inches  long. 

pardalis.  132.   M.    rounded,    white,    with  violet   fpots,    lon- 

gitudinally ribbed,  and  tranfverfely  ftriated  ;  fpire  ob- 
tufe. 

gigai.  1^3.  M.  whirls  of  the   fpire  turgid,  gibbous,  nodu- 

lous and  annulated;  lip  denticulated  beneath;  21  inches 
long. 

llgnofus.  134.  M.  whitifh;  fpire  obtufe;  whirls  (lightly  crown- 

ed v-ith  wrinkled,  unetjual  tubercles  ;  beak  tranfverfe- 
ly ftriated;   ji  inch  long. 

gibhulus.  1 3  J.    M.    tapering,    orange  ;    fpire    obtufe  ;    whirls 

diftant,  with  longitudinal  ribs,  and  flexuous  tranf%-erfc 
ftriie. 
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136.  M.    tapering;    fpire  with    contiguous    \\\\\T\i,granular:s. 
fepaiated   by  a   fle.xuous   line  ;  Crll  ventricofe  ;   Adria- 

Uc. 

137.  M.  tapering,  tranfverfely  ribbed  ;  whirls  coa- vtxillum. 
ve.\  ;  aperture  oval ;  lip  denticulated. 

138.  M.   oblong,   ventricofe;   whirls  with  a   (iv'isAcAiiutpinus. 
Biargin  ;  aperture  glabrous  ;   beak  fliort,  and  bent  out- 
wards. 

139.  M.  ovate,  trmfverfcly  fbiated  ;  fpire  witli  iJat-a/^r. 
tidi  whirls;  crowned  witli  a  row  of  rounded  tubercles; 

It  inch  long.     Senegal. 

140.  M.  ventricofe;  fpire  obtufe,  cancellated,  Vikh campani- 
carinated  whirls ;    firft  ventricofe    and    fmooth  ;    beak  cus. 
long  and  fmooth  ;  three  inches  long.     Found  folId   in 
Campania. 

141.  M.   whirls  of  the   fpire   ^vith  dtcuflatcd    r\{>i,areno/ut. 
the    firft   large,    three   outcrmott    fmooth  ;    lip  toothed 
outwardly  ;  very  fmall.      bandy  ihores  of  India. 

142.  M.  narrow,  tranfverfely  ftriated;  fpire  mncto-miircc^ 
nated  ;  whirls  diftant,  contrary,  round,  and  longitudi- Cf«/?j. 
nally  ribbed  ;  beak  prominent;   1^  inch  long.      Shores 

of  Morocco. 

143-   M.    oblong,  whitilh,  with   tranfverfe,   reddiih /;'/;? a/a.,-, 
ftriae  ;  beak  ihort,  ftraight.      New  Zealand. 

1 44.  M.  a  little   tapering  ;    v.hirls  carinated   dho'/e, perron. 
margined    and    flattened ;    beak    long    and    ftraight. 
Southern  ocean. 

145.  M.  cylindrical;  fpire  with  a.  crenated  callous /flrt;</. 
belt ;  upper  whirls  with  plaited  knots,  lower  ones  flat- 

tith  ;   beak  ihort,  ftraight,  emarginated. 

146.  M.  lolid,  thick,  coarfe  ;  Ipire  exferted  ;  v;\iixh  neretoiJe^ 
tranfverlely   ftriated  ;    aperture   femiorbicular   and  itri-  ui, 
ated. 

147.  M.   ovate,  angular,  irldefcent ;    longitudinally ^/•^;7a/«. 
grooved   and    plaited  ;    beak   Ihort ;    lip    denticulated,  cus. 
India,  and  South  feas. 

148.  M.  ribs  longitudinally  plaited,  and  tranfverfely  fa/u/nia^/. 
grooved;     angular,     fpinous,     carinated;     alternately  a/Tz. 
varied  with   white   and   brown  ;   whirls   fuddenly  dimi- 

nifhing  ;  beak  Ihort,  ftraight.      Pulo  Condor. 

149.  M.    ribbed,    varied  with    bro^vn,    yellow  and  afherrimus, 
white  ;    whirls   oblique,    with   a   tuberculated   margin, 

and  bi»wn  band  in  the  middle  ;   beak  fliort,  dilated, 
afcending  ;   2  inches  long. 

150.  M.   white,  undulated  with  bay;  with   grooves  unjulatus. 
marked  tvith  railed  ftri*  ;  whirls  nodulous  at  the  mar- 
gin ;  beak  ftraight  :   four  inches  long.     Red  fea. 

F.  Tapering,  Jubu/ate,  •with  a  very  Jljorl  beak. 

151.  M.  whirls  of  the  fpire  plaited  above;    ^iWzivertagut. 
pl.aited  within  ;    beak  afcending  ;    three   inches    long. 

India. 

I  ?2.  M.    whirls  of   the  fpire  tuberculated,    with  aaluco. 
fpinous  ftreak  in  the  middle  ;  pillar  Avith  a  Cngle  plait ; 
beak   afcending  ;    four  inches  long.      Southern   ocean, 
Red  fea,  Atlantic. 

153.  M.  whirls  furrounded  with  belts  longitudinally  a««a/flr;jr. 
flriated  ;  firfl  whirl  tranfverfely  ftriated ;  beak  .afcend- 

154.  M.    ventricofe;    fpire    tranfverfely    ft riated ; /»//iro/e//wJ'. 
whirls    longitudinally    plaited     and    knotty  ;     aperture 

ovr.l. 

155.  M.  ventricofe,  tranfverfely  ilriated  and  crown-foreSJof. 
ed  with  black  knots  ;  lip  dilated. 

156.  M.    fpire    tranfverfely   ftriated    and    grooved  ;f/»7f ///«/«'. 
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whirls  fu-.TOunJed  ivith  tliTee  rows  of  granulations,  the 
firft  a  little  knotty.     Tranquebar. 

157.  M.  rounded,  brown;  firft  ivhiil  of  the  fpire 
gibbous ;  the  others  varicofe  ;  the  laft  with  numerous 
fpines. 

158.  M.  tranfverfely  ftriated  ;  fpire  crowned.  Rivers 
of  America. 

I  ^9.  M.  brown  ;  fiift  whirls  of  the  fpire  crov,-Tied 
with  fpines,  the  others  with  knots  ;  aperture  repand. 

160.  M.  reticulated;  fpire  raucronate ;  firft  whirl 
grooved  and  tranfverfely  ftriated  ;  lip  winged. 

)  61 .  M.  tranfverfely  ftriated,  and  alternately  barred 
with  broivn  and  white  ;  fpire  mucronate ;  whirls  dif- 
tant,  with  undiJated  knots. 

162.  M.  with  a  triple  moniliform  belt  on  each  of  the 
■whirls ;  aperture  o\al,  with  curved  ftria;  -within  ;  i  to 
l\  inches  long. 

163.  M.  whirls  crenulated;  the  upper  ftria  denticu- 
lated.    Mediterranean. 

164.  M.  whirls  of  the  fpire  with  a  (lightly  knotty 
zone  above  ;  beak  fliort. 

165.  M.  whirls  of  the  fpire  tuberculated,  with  a 
double  row  of  punftured  ftriae.     Alrica. 

1 66.  M.  whirls  of  the  fpire  grooved,  tranfverfely 
ftriated  and  muricated.     Guinea. 

167.  M.  rough,  with  deculfated  tubercles;  beak 
acute,  afcending  ;   2  inches  long  ;  white.      India. 

*  168.  M.  whirls  of  the  fpire  with  longitudinal  plaited 
groove?,  with  the  tip  feeniingly  broken  off".  European 
feas.     Britain. 

169.  M.  ftriated  ;  whirls  of  the  fpire  tranfverfely 
grooved  with  undulated,  longitudinal  plaits  ;  lip  dila- 
ted, crenulated.      INIarlhes  of  Molucca  illands. 

170.  M.  with  tranfverfe,  undulated  flriae,  crofled  by 
longitudinal  lines  ;  aperture  orbicular. 

.  171.  M.  longitudinally  ftriated;  whirls  undl%'ided, 
with  a  fnowy  belt  at  the  future,  marked  %vith  reddifti 
fpots. 

172.  M.  tranfverfely  ftriated,  and  furrounded  with 
glabrous  knots ;  lip  thickened. 

173.  M.  whirls  of  the  fpire  margined;  belly  gib- 
bous ;  lip  cleft,  denticulated  ;  beak  ftiort. 

174.  M.  black;  whirls  tranfverfely  ftriated  and  tu- 
berculated ;  pillar  with  one  plate. 

175.  M.  four  contrarj-  whirls  marked  with  double 
flria- ;  beak  dilated.     European  and  North  feas. 

176.  M.  contrary,  hyaline,  with  6  finely  crenulated 
whirls. 

177.  M.  tapering,  rough  with  granulations;  lip 
doubled,  emarginated  on  each  fide,  and  toothed  wth- 
in  ;  aoerture  oval  and  ftriated. 

178.  M.  tranfverfely  ftriated  and  fpotted  ;  whirls 
with  plaited  knots  ;  lip  double,  dilated.  Pulo  Con- 
dor. 

179.  M.  yellowifti,  hexagonal,  with  tranfverfe,  gra- 
nulated ftrite  ;  firft  whirl  tuberculated.  South  fea  ; 
and  is  often  found  foflil. 

*  180.  M.  with  five  whirls,  fpirally  ftriated,  and  re- 
mote ribs ;  pellucid  ;  a  very  minute  and  elegant  ftiell. 
Ccafts  of  Wales. 

Gen.  27.  Trochus. 
Gen.  Char. — The   animal  a  lima.x  ;  ftiell  univalve,  fpi- 
lal,  more  or   lefs  conic  j  apcituie  fomewhat  angular 


or    rounded;    the  upper    fide    tranfveife    and    con- 
trafted  ;  pillar  placed  obliquely. 

SpECIf.S. 

A.  Erec?,  u'l'l/i  the  pillar  perforated. 

1.  T.    conic,    fmooth,     fomewhat    umbilicated  ;     ^niloticus. 
large  ponderous  ftiell,  with  oblique,  red,  perpendicular 

ftri^.     Indian  ocean. 

2.  T.  conic,  tuberculated,  with   an  oblique  perfora- matu/a/u/. 
tion  ;  inner  lip  t^vo-lobed.      Aiia,  South  America. 

3.  T.  convex,  obtufe,  margined  ;  the  umbilicus  ^er-perfpecfi- 
vious  and  crenulated,   23^  inches  long.      Afi;i,  Africa,  vus. 
This  is  a  very  beautiful  Ihell. 

4.  T.  convex  ;  pillar   2 -toothed  ;  perforation  crtwx-hybridui. 
lated.     Mediterranean. 

J.  T.  convex,  with  callo-pim6lured   ftriie  ;  pillar  \-cruciatus. 
toothed.     Mediterranean. 

6.   T.  obovate,  ftriated  ;  marked   with  conc2tenated,/5/iflraon«. 
globular  dots  ;  aperture   and   pillar  toothed  ;  umbilicus 
crenated.     European  and  Afialic  feas. 

*  7.  T.  convex,   obliquely  umbilicated;  ridges  of  the  ma^o/. 
whirls    rifing    into    obtufe    tubercles.       European    and 
African  coafts,  Britain. 

8.  T.  ftriated,  plaited   above,  and  more  convex   ht-modulus, 
nealh  ;  aperture  ov,ate*and  I -toothed.     Red  fea. 

9.  T.  fubovate  ;  grooves  moniliform  and  altemattly_/caifr. 
larger  ;  ftiell  black  ;  aperture  yellowhh. 

10.  T.    obliquely,   umbilicated;     convex;    whirls f/7n'w. 
flightly  margined.     Mediterranean. 

*  II.  T.  ovate,  obHquely  umbilicated  ;  whirls  round-  tinerarius. 
ed  ;  fize  of  a  pea.     Shores  of  Europe.     Britain. 

12.  T.   ovate,    fubumbilicated ;    perforation    nenAy  divarieO' 
fliut  up;  loweft  ^vhirl   more    remote.     Mediterranean /»/. 

and  Greenland  feas. 

13.  T.  conico-convex  ;  perforation  pervious,  e\3i&.\y  umbilica- 
cylindrical ;    whirl   flightly   emarginated.       Shores   of ris. 
Europe. 

14.  T.  convex,  conic  ;  whirls  fplnous  and  margined  ■,folaris. 
aperture  femi-heart-(haped  ;   2  inches  diameter.     India 

and  America. 

15.  T.  depreffed,   oblique  ;  white  with   brown  lines  ;  teEium. 
fpire  tranfverfely  flriated,  and   longitudinally   ribbed ; 

firft  whirl  ventrlcofe ;    aperture   orbicular ;    firft   whirl 
large  ;  pillar  brown. 

16.  T.  conic,  white  fpotted  with  red  ;  ivhirls  round,  fo««x. 
with  moniliform  belts;  firft  whirl  only  perforated.  India. 

17.  T.  fubequal,  mucronate;  whirls  9,  fplnous  he-fpino/ut. 
neath  ;  on   each  fide  a  linear  band  of  white  and  black, 

with  a  triple  row  of  knots. 

18.  T.  lateritious,  fpotted  with  white  ;  the  bafe  flat, ^V"^'""''' 
ivith    concentric    lines    of   concatenated    dots ;    whirls 
channelled,  teflelated  at  the  lower  margin  with,  white 

and  chefiiut.      South  America. 

19.  T.    plaited    with    knots,    tranfverfely   ftriated,  o/warA 
with  belts  of  concatenated  dots  ;    perforation   funnel- 
ftiaped  ;  pillar  crenulated.      India. 

20.  T.  bafe  and  continued  perforation  fiinnel-fliaped  ;  concavut, 
whirls    contiguous,    undulated    and    plaited  ;    aperture 
denticulated  at  the  margin  ;    2  Inches  broad.      India. 

21.  T.    furroimded  with    granulations   and    knots,  •Ofrflox. 
green,  and  whitiih  towards  the  tip  ;  the  tip  varied  with 
black  dots.      India. 

22.  T.  covered  with   white,  greeniili,   and  h\iS-co-cr,nfperfaSt 
loured  fpots ;  tip  with  red  and  black  ones ;  bafe  white 

fpotted 
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fpotteJ   with    retl  ;    within  pearly  ;  ^vhirls  with  many 

roivs  of  knots  ;  lower  margins  glabrous.     India. 
tentorium.        23.  T.  ^vrinkleJ  and  plaited  ;  ^vhirls  knotty  beneath, 

with  concatenated  dots  in  the  middle  ;  wliirls  dillant ; 

perforation  funnel-lhaped.      India. 
ocbroku-  24.  T.  wrinkled  and  plaited,  obliquely  crenated  and 

cus,  tranfverfely  itriated ;  bafe    dat  ;    ^vhite  with  red  dots. 

India. 
Jlellattit.  25.  T.    plaited    and   wrinkled,     fea-grcen ;     whirls 

with    concatenated  dots ;    upper  ones  ^\'ith   a  radiated 

fpinous  margin.     India. 
fpengleri.         26.  T.   furrounded  ^vith  rows   of  ochraceous  knots 

and  granulation?,  ^vaved  uith    red  ;   one    part   of  the 

bafe  fmooth. 
cqftatus.  27.  T.  dots  elevated,  concatenated ;  whirls  with  ob- 

long   ivhite    knots    beneath,    and   intermediate   purple 

grooves. 
iueequalis.       28.  T.  rough,  with  unequal  knots  and  granulations  ; 

many  rows  of  knots  on  the  ivhirls  ;  tubercles  larger  on 

the  marginal  row. 
regius.  29.  T.  white,  with  a  rofy  {hade  ;  tranfverfely  ftriated, 

with   many  rows  of  knots  ;  margin  of  the  whirls  pro- 
minent ;  perforation  funnel-fhaped. 
vtrrutefus.      30.  T.  white,  radiated  wth  purple  ;  conic;  margin 

of  the  whirls  knotty  ;  perforation  funnel-lhaped. 
cylindricus       ^l.  T.  brownith,  cylindrical;  whirls  convex,  mark- 
ed with  tranfverfe   Aiix  ;  perforation  crenated.     Very 

rare. 
radlatut.         3  2.  T.  radiated  with  red  ;  pyramidal ;  whirls  with 

concatenated   dots ;  perforation   funnel-lhaped.       South 

America. 
viridh.  33.  T.  green  ;  firft  whirl  with  5  rows  of  knots,  Ic- 

cond  i\-ith  4,  the  reft  glabrous. 
rujlicus.  34.  T.  black-brown  •,  obtufely  pyramidal.     China. 

nigerri-  35.  T.  deep  black  ;  whirls  flatlilh  ;  fpire  tranfverfe - 

mis.  ly  ftriated  •,  pillar  i- toothed.     China. 

fanulum.  36.  T.  whirls  of  the   fpire  ochraceous,  with  fpotted 

tubercles  ;  and  with  an  intermediate,  fpotted,  wrinkled 

groove. 
Jlrigofut.         37.  T.  ochraceous,    varied  with    black  at  the  tip  ; 

pyramidal  and  tranfverfely  ftriated  •,  whirls  of  the  fpire 

flattilh ;    margin  tumid    and   fpotted  with    red  ;     very 

fmall.     Shores  of  Morocco. 
pyramis.  38.  T.   pyramidal,  with  chefnut  fpots  and    clouds  ; 

margin  of  the  whirls  vaulted  and    nodulous  ;    .^  to   2 

inches  long. 
capenfis.  39.  T.   depreffed,    varied  with  white  and  chefnut  ; 

bafe  convex,  mth  a  fcarlet  ring  marked  with  deeper 

fpots.     Cape. 
tgypl'tus.  40.  T.  depreffed,    white  fpotted  with    red  •,    whirls 

tranfverfely  Itriated  and  plaited,  diftant  j  pillar  I -tooth- 
ed ;  \  inch  long.     Red  fea. 
ieprejfus.         41.  T.  whitilli,    radiated  with  red,   and  red  at  the 

tip  ;  depreffed  j  whirls  furrounded  with  a  belt  of  moni- 

liform  dots. 
Uvigatu!.        42.  T.  pale  brovra  •,  bafe  fub- con  vex  ;  whirls  finooth, 

obfoletely  ftriated  tranfverfely  ;  perforation  \vhite,  fun- 

nel-ftiaped. 
groenlandi-       43.  T.   pellucid,  flefh-colour  •,  bafe  convex;  whirls 
cut.  6 ;  convex  and  finely  ftriated  tranfverfely. 

rofeus.  44.  T.  convex,  rofy,  grooved  ;  perforation  very  mi- 

nute ;  fhell  fmall.     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
pelbolalus.       45.  T.  depreffed,  brown,  \uth  whitilh  fpots ;    very 

minute. 
widulus.       46.  T.   greenift),   obliquely   radiated   with    ivhite ; 


whirls  convex,  with  a  belt  of  monlliform  granulations; 
pillar  toothed. 

47.  T.  convex,  tvith  numerovis  rows  of  granulations  ; //rijBW. 
perforation  denticulated  ;  aperture  crenulated. 

48.  T.  clouded  with  brown  and  gray;   rows  of  gra-^///Bi'f »/{/." 
nulations  numerous,   with    knots ;    aperture  crenated  ; 
perforation  toothed  ;  6  lines  long.     Guinea. 

49.  T.  cinereous,  with  moniliform  belts  of  granula- noi/u/ux. 
tions ;  perforation  ivhite,  toothed  ;  aperture  crenated. 

50.  T.  depreffed,    pale  flefti  colour,    with  crowded Crt'"nfi//. 
moniliform  belts  of  granulations  ;  perforation  large  ;    l- 
toothed. 

51.  T.  tranfverfely  ftriated  ;  whirls  diftant ;  mxmer-ltffelatus. 
ous  fquare  fpots  on  the  fpire.     European  feas. 

5  2.  T.  convex,  chefnut ;  whirls  of  the  fpire  convex,  croceus. 
the  outer  ones  faffron-coloured.     Africa. 

^^.  T.  depreffed,  convex,  with  oblique  violet  rays  ;  oWjua/tt/. 
ivhirls  convex.     Mediterranean. 

f4.  T.  convex,  chefnut;  whirls  with  a  fillet,  varied  wV/i/w. 
with  red  and  white  at  the  upper  margin. 

^^.  T.  depreffed,  pyramidal  ;  bafe  concave  ;  -wWnhfchrattn. 
tranfverfely  ftriated  and  obliquely  ribbed,  the  firft  with 
a  keeled  margin  ;  perforation  funnel-lhaped.      Found 
foffil  in  Campania. 

^6.  T.  conic-convex  ;  whirls  unarmed  ;  aperture  {c-indicus. 
mi-heart-ftiaped  ;    perforation  -fpiral ;    fcarcely    i    inch 
high.     India. 

57.  T.  depreffed,  chefnut ;  whirls  tranfverfely  Rx'iz- infunddu- 
ted  and  crenated,  with  rows  of  granulations;  ptdoT^-Ziformis. 
tion  pervious,  crenulated. 

58.  T.  ftrativ  colour  ;  whirls  convex,  with  decuffatedj^r<zOT(n^a/. 
ftriie    feparated    by    a    groove  ;     perforation    pervious. 
Tranquebar. 

59.  T.  iv'hite,  marked  with  broivnifh  rays  and  cxe-vartegatus. 
nated  ftrite  ;  perforation  crenated,  pervious. 

60.  T.  convex,  tranfverfely  ftriated  ;  white,  with  areola. 
fquare  reddilli  fpots  ;  perforation  crenulated  ;  whirls  of 

the  fpire  feparated  by  a  ivhite  ftreak. 

61.  T.  greenilh  yellow,  with  longitudinal  plaited  ribs  J^^rroiV. 
terminated   by  a  fpine  ;  aperture  compreffed  ;  perfora- 
tion wrinkled. 

62.  T.  conic,  olive,  covered  with  rows  of  raifed  vio- if peria/is, 
let  fcales ;  whirls  inllated,  with  a  fpinous  radiate  mar- 
gin ;  fpire  with  7  whirls ;  large.      South  feas. 

65.  T.  depreffed,  ftraw  colour,  with  carker  rihs  •,pltinus. 
whirls  of  the  fpire  plaited  ;  perforation  pervious. 

64.  T.  conic;  white,  with  oblique  brown  bands  ;  a/^'</w. 
whirls  channelled  near  the  future. 

6§.  T.  conic  ;  bafe  greenifti  gray,  fpotted  v;h}i/'i/talus, 
brown  ;  whirls  round,  flattilh  at  the  future. 

66.  T.  conic;  red,  dotted  with  ivhite;  llightly  peV- f ora/Zinw, 
forated  ;  whirls  round,  the  firft  with  15,  the  next  with 

6  rows  of  tubercles ';  6  whirls  in  the  fpire  ;  4  lines  long. 
Senegal. 

67.  T.  gray,  witli  whitilli  fpots ;  whirls  flattilh,  andgri/euf. 
tranfverfely  grooved.      Senegal. 

68.  T.  convex  ;  tlie  whirls  rcverfed.  Found  ncar/errugi- 
Scaphufia,  converted  into  iron  ore.  neut. 

69.  'r.  pyramidal,  with  contrary  round   whirls;    ^iiovur. 
of  them  with   a  quadruple   trifarious  row  of  tubercles, 

the  fourth  veiy  diftant. 

■  70.  T.  very  thin,  and  of  a  wax  colour  ;  firft  \>:h'iT]/ragili/. 
large,  with  a  brown  band  in  the  middle. 

71.  T.  obtufely  pyramidal  ;  4  elevated  contiguous ffl//o/«/. 
whirls,  tumid  at  the  margin,  in  the  fpire. 

3  K  2  72.  T. 
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nftr.  72.  T.  convex,  gray  ivith  wliitifli  fpots ;  -svhirls  flat- 

tjlli ;  6  lines  long.      Senegal. 

tierttoiJeui  73.  T.  fub-ovate,  convex,  deprefled  •,  fmooth,  led- 
difli,  glabrous ;   2  lines  long.     Greenland. 

perlatus,  74-  T.  reddifh,  with  elevated  dots ;  unequally  rib- 
bed J  fpire  depreflfed  :   ^vliirls  convex. 

tcrreftris.   *  75-  T.  conic  ;  livid  ;  minute.     Mountains  of  Cum- 
berland. 
fufcus.        *  76.  T.  opaque,  brown,  margined  •,  aperture  roundifli; 
fpires  5.     Sandwich. 

B.  Imperforated,  ereB  ;  umbilicus  clcfed.  ■ 

vejiiarius.  77-  T.  conic,  convex,  ^vith  a  gibbous  callous  bafe  j 
aperture  fomewhat  heart-lhaped  ;  very  fraall.  Mediter- 
ranean and  Alia. 

ialio.  78.  T.  ovate,   fub-flxiated  5  pillar  l-toothed.      Afia, 

Africa,  New  Zealand. 

tiiher.  '70.  T.  depreffed  ;  whirls  fomewhat  keeled,  and  knot- 

ted at  the  upper  and  lower  margin  \   2  inches  diameter. 
Rlediterranean  and  South  America. 
flriatus.       *   80.  T.  conic  ;  aperture  obovate  ;  iaft  whirl  angular  ; 
minute.     Mediterranean ;  Falmouth. 

conulus.  *  81.  T.  conic,  fmooth  ;  whirls  feparated  by  a  promi- 
nent line.      European  fea  ;  Britain. 

^iziphi-      *   82.  T.    conic,    livid,  fmooth,  tranfverfely    ftriated  ; 

nus.  whirls  margined.     European  and  African  coafts,  ihores 

of  Britain. 

cbclifcus.         83.  T.  conic  ;    furrounded   ivith  numerous  ro\vs  of 
'  white  or  green  moniliform  granulations  j  pillar  i-tooth- 
ed;   2  inches  high.      India. 

dijl-ortus.  84.  T.  folid,  white,  polifhed  ;  ftriated,  dillorted,  and 

obtufe  at  the   tip  5  firft  whirl   gibbous  ;  ayerture  com- 
preiTed,  ovate. 

virgahu^  85.  T.  pyramidal,  with  rofy  and  ivhite  ftripes,  and 
numerous  rows  of  knots ;  bafe  with  concentric  white 
and  red  circles.  India. 
foveolatus.  86.  T.  cinereous,  variegated  with  greenifli,  whitidi, 
and  reddlili  ;  whirls  of  the  fpire  tuberculated  at  the 
lower  margin.     Red  fea. 

dicpJianus,  87.  T.  thin,  pellucid,,  with  alternate  cbefnut  and 
white  moniliform  belts  of  granulations  ;  li  inch  high. 
New  Zealand. 

iris.  88.  T.  covered   with  a  fmooth  coat,  under  which  it 

is  bluilli  and  reddifli,  (hining  with  iridefcent.     Southern 
ocean. 

rqftrnlus.  89.  T.  pyramidal,  tranfverfely  flriated  ;  varied  with 
white  and  red  ;  tip  green,  pellucid  ;  i  inch  high.  Soutli 
fea. 

jietatur.  90.  T.   ftriae  decut&ted ;  grooved  within  ;  tip  deep 

red. 

elegant.  pr.  T.  pyramidal,  ftriated,  browiiifti  purple.     South 

fea. 

melanojto-       92.  T.    obtufely   pyramidal;  fpotted  with    greenifl!. 

•ma.  South  fea. 

eryt)jroleu-      93.  T.  pyramidal  ;    ftriated    with    whit€    and   red. 

cus.    \Uis.  Morocco. 

punBula-         94.  T.  red,  punftulated  ;  very  minute.     Morocco. 

imhrtcatus.  95.  T.  pyramidal,  obliquely  grooved,  plaited  and 
ribbed  ;  whirls  a  little  prominent  at  the  margin.  South 
American  leas. 

imerica-         96.  T.  ochraceous ;  longitudinally  grooved  ;  whirls 

nus.  tranfverfely   ftriated ;  lip   denticulated.     South    Ame- 

rica. 

rcelalus-  97.  T.    fea-green,    \vith  protuberances  and  oblique 

fcaly  [plaiXs ;    whirls  of  the  fpire  tranfverfely  ftriated 
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and  grooved  in  the  middle,  cflncavc  fpines  on  the  lower 
margin  of  the  firil  whirl. 

98.  T.  purple,  with  plaited  tuberculated  whirls.         purpureas. 

99.  T.   fea-green,  ivith   numerous  rows  of  tubercles cooj'//. 
and  oblique  undulated  plaits  j   4  inches  long,  as  broad, 

and  covered  with  a  horny  lid.      Cooke's  bay. 

1 00.  T.    brownifli,  ivith  a  convex  bafe  ;  whirls  ivith  ncdulofus, 
a  fingle  row  of  tubercles,  firft  with  2.      South  feas. 

10 1.  T.   pyramidal;  white,  varied  with  reddifh  andt/iauriii- 
green;    whirls    fpinous ;    pillar    emarginated,    plaited.  a«w, 
Bourbon  and  Mauritius  illands, 

102.  T.  pyramidal;  white;  whirls  of  the  fpire  lougi-fene/?rarus 
tudinallv   ribbed,    with  tranfverfe   moniliform   belts  of 

green  granulations :    1 4  inch  wide.      Indian  and   South 
feas. 

103.  T.   convex  on  each  fide,  folid;   fpire  tmcoih  ^ie/ifinus. 
1  firft  whirls  obliquely  ribbed.      South  feas. 

104.  T.   ovale,    with   undulated  ribs  and  tranfverfe  arpyrs/fo- 
flrix ;    whirls  ventricofe ;    2   inches  broad    and    high.  mus. 
South  fea. 

105.  T.   obtufely  pyramidal;   black,  with  a  purple_y5f7fn/?/. 
band  at  the  bafe  ;  pillar  white.     China. 

106.  T.   black,   with  a  fub-convex   granulate   hiSit^luguhris. 
minute,  with  9  whirls.     South  feas. 

107.  T.   obtufe  ;   ivhirls  round,  with  many  rows  oiafpcr.    ' 
tubercles,    grooved    and    tranfverfely    ftriated  ;    pillar 
toothed. 

108.  T.  conic,    convex,    tranfverfely  ftriated,    with  le/Te/atus. 
oblong   iquare  fpots  difpoled  in  rows  ;  pillar  lip  fpot- 
ted ivith  black.      Mediterranean,  Africa. 

109.  T.  conic,  convex  ;   citron,  ivitlj   angular  hhck ci!rinus. 
lines.      Afia. 

110.  T.  pyramidal,  ivliite,  variegated   with   fcarlet  ;sranalum. 
1  firft  whirls  very  large  ;   2  inches  high.      South  feas. 

111.  T.  fmooth,  conic,  white  with  a  faflron  tip.         crocatus. 

112.  T.  whirls  round,  and  obfoletely  plaited  ;  aper-  co/i:hyUt- 
ture    comprefled,    brownifli  ;     2    inches    high.      Sonxhphorus, 
America. 

113.  T.  convex;  white,  with  green,  brown,  and  i\i\- panlheri- 
votis  fpots ;   2  rows  of  tubercles  on  the  whirls;  8  lines /;«j. 
long.     Senegal. 

114.  T.  rough,  with  concatenated  globules;  hakgrandina- 
convex,  with  concentric,  granulated  ftrire  ;  lip  double- ^jvj.  ' 
toothed.      Palmerfton  iftand. 

115.  T.  depreffed,  ivitk  belts  dotted  with  white  he- jn^eaualis. 
neath  ;  ivhirls  crowned  with  fpines.     Friendly  iflands. 

n6.  T.  gray,  with  red  ftripes,   and  tranfverfely  Hn-tigris. 
ated  with  white.     New  Zealand. 

1 17.  T.  conic,  brown,  obliquely  ftriated  with  hlack. pul/igo. 
George's  bay. 

*   1 18.  T.  conic,  white;  whirls  4,  tuberculated.     Fem-pgrvus. 
brokeihire  coaft. 

C.  Tapering^  wit  A  an  exferled  pillar,   and  falling  on  the 
Jide  iL'lieii  pl-aced  upon  the  bafe. 

119.  T.    imperforated,    ftriated.;    pillars   fpiral  :    /^telefio- 
inches  long.      Indian  ocean.  pium. 

1  20.  T.  umbilicated,  glabrous ;  pillar  with  rtcMiyeddjlabratus.- 
twifted  plaits.      South  America. 

121.   T.    glabrous,    imperforated;    whirls   vevtikd  iperverfus^ 
fmall.     Mediterranean.  ■  'i 

1  22.  T.  fiat  at  the  bafe  ;  finely  ftriated  franfverfely  ^pufillus. 
whirls  reverfed  ;  \  inch  long.      Indian  feas. 

123.  T.    flat    at  the    bafe;    longitudinally  nhhtA;undulaltis. 
whiils  reverfed.     Indian  Ihores. 

12il;  T. 
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ventrico- 

fiis. 

annulatus, 
jiumineus. 
pnnBatus. 

Jlrialulus. 

lunaris. 
hortenjis. 


Turbo. 


chliifalus. 
ncritoidcs. 

liiioreus. 

\   tumidus. 
rudhc. 

Imeotits. 

muricatus. 
Jiluu  r. 


pun&ula- 

9- 

lur. 

doltec 

cimex. 

*    10. 

dots  ; 

pullus. 

*   11. 

white 

fhores 

fafciatus. 

*    12. 

black 

Coafts 

perfonatus 

•    '.s- 

India, 

pcthulalus. 

14. 

iar  on 

:ochlus. 

'5- 

back. 

dr^fojlo- 

16. 

"lU.'. 

124.  T.  cancellated,  glabrous  at  the  bafe  ;  whirls 
reverled  ;  upper  ones  vcntiicofe  ;  very  final!.  Indian 
fiinds. 

12  if.  T.  aperture  nearly  fquarc  ;  whirls  rcverfed,  and 
ribbed  cm  each  lide  -,   fmall.     Indian  lands. 

1  :6.  T.  fub-pyraaiidal,  umbilicated,  linooth  ;  white, 
with  a  reddilb  tip  ;  whirls  leparated  by  a  groove. 

1  27.  T.  whirls  with  a  triple  row  of  prominent  dots  ; 
imperforated  ;  fize  of  a  barleycorn.  Southern  Europe, 
Africa. 

128.  T.  imperforated  ;  longitudinally  and  obliquely 
ftriated  ;  fmall.      Mediterranean. 

I  29.  T.  fubftriated,  and  marked  uith  darker  angu- 
lar lines ;  whirls  q  or  6. 

130.  T.  vihirls  5,  reverfed ;  convex,  fmootb,  umbi- 
licated\ 

131.  T.  white,  u-ith  a  reddifh  band;  pyramidal, 
nearly  imperforated.      In  gardens  in  warmer  climates. 

Gen.  28.  Turbo,  //le  Wreath. 

Cen.  Char. — Tlie  animal   a  Umax  ;  the  fliell  univalve, 
fplra!,  loHd  ;  aperture  contracted,  orbicular,  entire. 

Stkcirs. 

A.  Pillar  rnargin  of  the  aperture  dilated  and  imperfo- 
rated. 

1.  T.  roundilb,  fmooth,  very  obt'ufe  ;  above  ventrl- 
cofe.      North  feas. 

2.  T.  ovate,  glabrous,  obtufe  ;  minute.  Mediterra. 
ncan,  America. 

*  3.  T.  periwinkle ;  fubovate.  acute,  filiated  •,  f  j  inch 
high  ;  finely  ftriated  traufverfely.  Shores  of  Europe  ; 
Britain.  'J'he  animal  of  this  Ipecies  is  frequently  eaten. 

*  4.  T.  pale  red  ;.  5  diftinct,  tumid,  ftriated  whirls  ; 
fjrft  ventricofe.      England,  in  woods  ;  very  rare. 

*  5.  T.  fmooth  ;  whirls  5,  diftinft,  tumid.  Weilern 
ftiores  of  England. 

6.  T.  fome\vhat  conic,  cinereous ;  variegated  with 
fine  zig-zag  black  Itreaks.  Weltem  coafts  of  Eng- 
land. 

7.  T.  umbilicated,  fubovate,  acute ;  furrounded  with 
ftria;  of  raifed  <iots  ;  pillar  margin  a  little  obtufe ;-  an 
inch  high.      Europe,  America. 

8.  T.  fubovate,  fmooth  ;  aperture  lateral,  margined  ; 
umbilicus  covered.     Pulo  Condor. 

T.    fubovate,    fmooth,    bro\vn,    with    paler,    flat, 


B.  Solid,  imperforated. 

.  T.  oblong  ovate  ;  ftria  decuflated  and  raitd  with 

very  minute.      Shores  of  Europe,  Britain. 

T.  ovate,  fmooth  j  variegated  with  red  and 
;    minute,   tranfparent,    glofly.      European   feas, 

of  Britain. 

T.  oblong,  white,  marbled,  or  banded  with 
;   6  tumid   \vhirls    in    the    fpire ;    -^   inch   long. 

of  Wales. 

T.  convex,  fmooth  ;  aperture  fomevvhat  angular. 

T.  ovate,  fmooth,  glofly  ;  whirls  fomewhat  angu- 
the  upper  part.     India,  South  America. 
T.  oTate,  ftriated,  with  one  ftria  thicker  on  the 
India. 
T.  fubovate,  wrinkled  5 .  whirls  fonounded  with 
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two   ro\vs  of  vaulted  fpiucs ;  yellowilh,  radiated   with 
brown.     India. 

17.  T.  fubovate,  wrinkled,  with  obtufe  vaulted  fpines ^cA/aa/w. 
and  ivliirls ;  pillar  lip  expanded,  crenated.     South  fea, 

and  Friendly  iftands. 

18.  T.  ovate  ;  (pines  obtufe,  dcpreffed  j  hex\e.a\.\\  ^a.-tcflumpet'- 
pillous.      Indi.'..  ^  Jiaim. 

19.  r.  conic  ;  fpines  obtufe,  concatenated  ;  ftriaipa-/>/jfO(/u;. 
pillous  beneath  ;  3  inches  hifrb.      India. 

2  0.  'J',  lubconic  ;  variegated  with  black  and  giayju/calus. 
and  covej-ed  with  hollow  fcales.     Friendly  iilands. 

21.  T.  nearly  imperforated,  dcprelTed;  whirls  rough  jfa/fur. 
with  coniprellcd  hollow  fpincs  above.      India. 

22.  T.    fubovate,    ftriated;     whirls    rugged    above. ru|-(?/«j-, 
Mediterranean,  New  Zealand. 

23.  T.   fubovate,  fmooth  ;  3  rows  of  protuberances marmorj. 
in  the  whirls  ;  beak  dilated  behind.   <  South  America,    tus. 

24.  T.  convex,  obtufe  ;  whirls  knotty  above,  and  k-formaticiit 
p;irated  by  a  canal.      Afiatic  and  African  leas. 

25.  T.  convex,  obtufe,  fmooth,  angular.    India.  olearius. 

26.  T.  %vhirls  and  fpire  round,  witii  deculTated  ftri;e  \iO'nutus, 


the  tirft  with  3  rows  of  imbricated  fpines  ;  a  large  ftiell. 
China. 

27.  T,  rugged;    whirls  round,  diftant,  XzKa'iytxkXs  radial  us. 
ftriated,  and  armed  with  fraall  imbricated  fpines.     Red 

fea. 

28.  T.  glabrous,  glofly  green  ;  within  fnotVy  ;  n^cT-imperialit. 
ture  filvery;  pillar  lip  callous  above;  whirls  of  the  fpire 

very  convex. 

•29.  T.  wrinkled;  white,  with  greenifh  clouds;  tip coronatus. 
orange  ;  uhirls  cro^vncd  ivith  fpines  and   knots ;  pillar 
produced  into  a  beak.      Seas  of  Malacca.     Very  rare. 

30.  T.   grooved  and  traufverfely  ftriated  ;  whirls  6,cana/icu- 
veiy  convex.      India.  lalus. 

31.  T.   whirls  of  the  fpire  cylindi-ical  ;  grooved  andfetqfos. 
traufverfely  ftriated.      India. 

3  2.  T.  oblong,  with  broad,  fip.ooth  ftrite  ;  yellowifli  fparvtr'ius. 
fpotted  with  brown.      India. 

33.  T.  oblong,  tranlVerfely  ftrLrted  ;    ftriie  fpinous  ;ji^/»5,^x. 
aperture  filvery.     India. 

34.  T.  filvery  gray,  with  tranfverfe  orange  and  yel-(noW/<jn«.-. 
low    bands;    whirls    of   moniliforin    belts  of    granula- 
tions. 

35.  T.  variegated  nhitc  and  yellowilh ;  whirls  round^/^fn^/m- 
tranlverfely  ftriated,  and  feparatcd  by  a  canal.     Indian  rtnar. 
ocean.     Very  rai'e. 

36.  T.  tr.anfverfely  ftriated  ;  chefnut  brown,  fpotted  c/j/?fl!7i?/7. 
with  white;  whirls  5,  furrounded  v.ith  rows  of  knots. 

South  America. 

37.  T.  filvery  gray,  furrounded  with  many  ro\vs  oicrenulatus, 
knots  ;  aperture  milk-white  within. 

38.  T.  ponderous,  llightly  dejirelTed  ;  Imootliifli  andyJnarfljaV/j-, 
obliquely  wrinkled  ;  4  whirls  in   the  fpire  ;  firll   round 

and  larger  ;   2  inches  broad  and  higlu      New  Zealand. 

39.  T.  pellucid,    thin    and    finely    annulated  ;    fixUpapyrn- 
whirl  large,  the  next  with  a  band  \aried  with  red  and  ecus, 
■whine. 

■   40.  T.  traufverfely  grooved  ;  flrft  whirl  black,  finely ttbiops. 
ftriated  ;  the  reft  filvery  ;  lips  bordered  with  brown. 

41.  T.    brownilli,    reticulated;     ivhirls    furrounded n/foiari- 
v.ith  belts  ;  throat  golden.     Nicobar  iflands.  cut. 

41.  T.    fmooth,    with  comprcffcd  roundilh    whirls  ;r/,/nr(V. 
the  firll    round  and  very  large ;    aperture  comprclTcd, 
filverv  ;  pillar  a  little  prominent.     India, .  China. 

43.  T, 


44^ 

nigerr'imus       43.  T.  fmootli,  deep  black;  whirls  -diftnnt,  with  a 

hollowed  margin.     Southern  ocean. 
helicinus,         44.   T.  fmooth,  nearly  imperforated  ;  roundifli,  \rith 

contiguous  convex  whirls  ;  pillar  thickened. 
punBalus.        45.  T.  ovate,  thick,  with  a  mucronate  fpire  ;  whirls 

fmooth,  tlatti(h  ;  the  two  firft  very  large  ;  6  lines  long. 

Senegal. 
hxmajio-  46.  T.    ovate,  folid,    glabrous  ;    whirls   6,  ftriated  ; 

trnis.  aperture  margined,  oval. 

lorquattis.        47.  T.   ovate,  with  convex  tranfverfe  grooves,  and 

rugged  ftria;  ;  whirls  with  a  knotty  belt.     New  Zea- 
land. 
undulatus.       48.  T.  ovate,  convex,  with   longitudinal  undulated 

flreaks  ;  fpii-e  obtufe  ;  mouth  fdvery.     New  Zealand. 
niveus.  49.  T.  fpiral,    fnowy,   diaphanous,  tranfverfely  ftri- 

ated ;  whirls  often  diftorted.     Nicobar  iflands. 
helicoides.         50.   T.    horny;    fubdiaphanous,    fmoothilh  ;    ribs  3; 

whirls  diftant ;  aperture  triangular.     Indian  ocean. 
nltidus,       *  5 1 .  T.  fmooth,    obtufe  ;  whirls   4  5    aperture    oval. 

Pembrokefhire  coaft. 
fcriptus.      *  52.  T.  fmooth,  opaque  j  whirls  3,  with  browa  lines 

referabling    characters  ;     aperture     roundilh  ;     minute. 

Pembrokediire  coaft. 
Cjjlalus.      *  s^.  T.  opaque ;  4  whirls  deeply  ribbed  longitudinally, 

and  finely  ftiated  tranfverfely.      Devonfliire. 
fuhluleui.    *  54.  T.  opaque  ;   5   longitudinally  ribbed  whirls  ;  a- 

perture   rounded,  margined ;   minute.       Pembrokelhire 

coaft. 
alhulus.       *  ^l-  T.    opaque;    whirls    5,    longitudinally    ribbed; 

aperture    roundiih ;     not     margined.        Perabrokefii're 

coaft. 
ret'iculatus.  *  56.  T.  white,  opaque  ;  whirls  4,  reticulated.     Pem- 

brokcfklre  coaft. 
ruber.  *   57.  T.  opaque,  fmooth,  with  5  ivhirls.      Cornwall. 

inter/line-    *  58.  T.    pellucid,   fmooth;    whirls   5,   finely  ribbed. 
tus.  Devonfliire. 

Jlrialus.       *  59.  T.  pellucid,  white  ;    whirls  5,    feparated   by  a 

fine  rib.     Plymouth. 
fubarcua-    *  60.    T.    pellucid,   -white,   curved    towards  the  tip  ; 
■tus.  whirls     10,     longitudinally     ribbed.       Pembrokeftiire 

coaft. 
areas.        *  61.  T.  pellucid  ;  whirls  longitudinally  ribbed  ;  braf- 

fy  between  the  ribs.     Pembrokefhire  coaft. 
elegatu.       *  62.  T.  pellucid  ;  whirls  6,  fpirally  ftriated  ;  ribs  re- 

^mote.     Pembrokethire  coaft. 
pellucidus.  *  63.  T.   pellucid,  white,    with  5    reticulated  whirls. 

Pcmbrokefliire  coaft. 
canallcula-  *  64.  T.  pellucid,  ^vhitifll ;    whirls    5,   longitudinally 
lus.  grooved.      Pembrokeftiire  coaft. 

divifut,       *  65.  T.  pellucid,  white  ;  whirls  4,  each  divided  in- 
to 2  parts ;  upper  one  fmooth  ;  the   lower  one  fpirally 

ftriated.     Pembrokeftiire  fands. 
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C.  So/id,  perfurated. 

66.  T.  conic,  rounded,  fmooth;   a  fmall  tooth  near 
the  umbilicus ;  3^  inches  broad.     In  moft  feas. 
fanguineus      67.  T.    umbilicated,     conic,    convex,    ftriated    and 
fmooth  ;  whirls  flightly  grooved  ;  fize  of  a  pea.      A- 
frica. 

68.  T.  fubovate,  v^^th  tranfverfely  ft.rlated  lines  on 
the  back.     India. 

69.  T.  fubovate,  with  fmooth,  ele\*^ted,  dorfal  lines. 
Indian  ocean. 

70.  T.    glabrous ;    finely   ftriated  tranfverfely,   and 
varied  with  green  and  white.     South  fea. 

3 


pica. 


argyrojio. 

mut. 

margart- 

laceus. 

verficolor. 


rough ;     whirls,   with    branched  dclphimi0i 


>t. 


7r.  T.    umbilicus 
fpines.     India. 

72.  T.  depreifed,  knotty;  an  unequally  tuberculat- wci/j/Zo/z/j.; 
ed  ridge  on  the  back  of  the  firft  whirl. 

73.  T.  (ubmucroncite  ;  covered  with  fmooth  fpines.    difiirtiis. 

74.  T.  bafe  convex;    whirls  radiated  with    fpines  ;_/?e//an/.-J> 
12  larger  ones  on  the  firft  ;  fmall.      South  fea. 

7  If.  T.  whirls  crowned  v.-ith  laciniated  fpines ;   the  aculeatuli, 
firli  %vith  9  large  ones.     Nicobar  illands. 

76.  T.  bafe  flattened  ;   whirls  fpinulous  at  the  \oviexJleIlalus. 
margin.  ' 

77.  T.  whirls  convex,  and  feparated  by  a  band,  ttf- me/pilus. 
felated  with  brown  and  white  ;    colour    of   a  medlar. 

South  fea. 

78.  T.  furrounded  with  knotty  rings ;  dirty  green, graHulatlk 
with  a  reddifli  tip.     Indian  and  South  feas. 

79.  T.  fpire  annulated  ;  firft  whirl  very  large  ;  per-  ludus. 
foration  fpoon-fliaped.     South  fea. 

80.  T.  black,    with  double,    alternate,   black,    and  ctratus, 
cinereous    moniliform  belts  of  granulations  ;    pillar   l- 
toothed  ;  fize  of  a  nut.      Nicobar  iilands. 

8 1 .  T.    deprefled,     orbicular ;     white    varied    with  dentatus, 
brown  ;  lower  margin  of  the  pillar  denticulated. 

8  2.  T.   dirty   green   varied  with  bro^\Ti ;    whirls  4,  diadema, 
firft  large.     Ne:v  Zealand.     A  large  fliell. 

83.  T.  fmooth,  roundifli,  cinereous;  whirls  iah^n- cinereus. 
ated,  ventricofe,  flattened  at  the  future. 

84.  T.    thin,    diaphanous,   white,    round  ; 
fliaped  whirls  in  the  fpire  ;  perforations  fpiral 

85.  T.  thin,  fmooth  ;  whirls  flattened  ;   2  lines  long,  afer, 
Senegal.  • 

86.  T.    deprefled,  fmooth,    opaque,    brown  ;    whirls ^/jbo;-;,>, 
4  ;   l\  line  in  diameter. 

87.  T.    hyaline,    fmooth,    fubcjrinated  ;    whirls    6,  marginel4 
rounded  ;  lip  fringed,  reflecled.  /us. 

88.  T.  whirls  rounded  ;  perforation  deep,  wide,  and /SffeoMtj^ 
funnel-fliaped. 

89.  T.  pyramidal,  with  foliaceous  wrinkles ;  ^etio-foliactus^ 
ration  large. 

90.  T.    tranfverfely    ftriated;     within     margaritace- a/y»w, 
ous. 

q  I .  T.    granulated,     flightly    umbilicated  ;     Vi\t.\ym porphyrt- 


6   \ieel- carlnalus, 


margaritaceous. 

92.  T.  white, 
land. 


New  Caledonia, 
glabrous,  ftriated  green. 

D.  Cmicellated. 


tes. 


New  Z.e^-fmaragdHi 


93.  T.  navel  flattilh,  fpreading  ;  whirls  round,  with  fnW/w. 


crcnated  ftrioe. 

94.  T.  umbilicated,   fomewhat  oblong  and  obtufe  ;  thermalur 
4  ^vhirls. 


Minute.     Frefli  wa- 


whirls  round,  imooth 

ter  near  the  baths  in  Tufcany. 

9  If.  T.  wentle-trap ;  conic  ;  whirls  diflTint,  iongitu-Jcalaris. 
dinally  ribbed.  Var.  i.  perforated  with  8  whirls. 
2.  Imperforated  with  10  whirls  ;  2  inches  long.  Bar- 
bary,  Coromandel. — The  wentle-trap  is  a  very  rare 
Ihell,  and  therefore  greatly  efteemed  among  colledors. 
As  a  proof  of  this,  in  the  year  1753,  four  fpecimens 
which  were  difpolL-d  of  at  the  fale  of  Commodore  Lifle's 
ftiells  in  London,  brought  7  <;1.  1 2s.  Two  were  fold 
at  1 6  guineas  each  ;  one  at  1 8  guineas,  and  the  fourth 
at  23I.  2s. 

*  96.  "Y.falfe  vjcntle-trap  \,   taper,    not    umbilicated ;  f/fl/(JroJ. 
fpire  with  longitudinal  ribs  ;  whirls  fmooth,  ventricofe,  j 

End    feparated    by  a   deep   canal  ;    from    i    to   inches 

long. 


! 
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CONCHOLOGY. 


tuhercula- 

itUS. 

\amhiguuT. 

crciiatidt. 

flriatuliis. 


% 


corneas, 
lincina. 

Unulatut. 
bbio, 

Vriatus. 

'efltxus. 


long.  Indian  and  European  feas,  Britain,  Falmouth, 
South  Devon. 

*  97.  T.  dulky,  with  1 2  finely  tuberculated  whirls. 
Northumberland  coall. 

.  98.  T.   tapering,    perforated  ;     whirls    contiguous ; 
fmooth,  ribbed.     Mediterranean. 

99.  T.  taper,  fubcancellated  ;  whirls  8-ribbed,  con- 
tiguous ;  crenated  above. 

100.  T.  taper  ;  ftrite  crowded,  longitudinal,  raifed  ; 
fize  of  a  barley-corn.      Mediterranean. 

1 01.  T.  fubcancellated,  taper;  whirls  contiguous; 
belts  interrupted,  varisofe  ;  fize  of  a  barley-corn.  Me- 
diterranean. 

102.  T.  ovate,  obtufe ;  whirls  contiguous,  imbrica- 
ted, and  longitudinally  llriated,  I  \  inch  long.  South 
America. 

loj.  T.  umbilicated,  rounded,  rather  acute;  whirls 
round,  with  decufl'ated  ftrise  ;  aperture  retlecled. 

104.  T.  oblong,  obtufe,  with  wrinkled  llriie  ;  aper- 
ture with  a  dilated,  tlat,  crenated  border  ;  8  lines  long. 
Jamaica. 

105.  T.  white,  cylindrical,  reticvilated  ;  aperture  re- 
mote. 

106.  T.  oblong,  umbilicated,  brown,  flrlated  with 
convex  dots;  lip  white,  dilated;  15  lines  long,  .la- 
maica. 

*  IC7.  T.  ovate,  imperforated,  ventricofe  ;  finely  ftri- 
atcd  fpirally  ;  6  lines  long.  Woods  of  Europe,  Bri- 
tain. 

ic8.  T.  umbilicated,  convex,  a  little  prominent; 
wliirls  round,  fubftriated  ;  aperture  refledted.  Southern 
Europe. 

109.  T.  umbilicated,  eblong  ;  Vvhirls  equal;  ftrise 
decufl'ated  ;  aperture  dilated. 

1 1  o. T.  fubovate,  wrinkled,  perforated.    Coi-omandel. 

E .    Tapering. 

111.  T.  whirls  of  the  Jpire  imbricated  downwards  j 
4  inches  long.      American  illands. 

112.  T.  fmooth ;  whirls  imbricated  up^vards ;  3 
inches  long.     Tranqnebar. 

113.  T.  with  a  fingle  prominent,  acute,  tranfverfe 
rib;  4  inches  long.     Tranquebar. 

*  114.  T.  whirls  with  2  prominent,  acute,  tranfverfe 
ribs  ;  5  Inches  long.      Coromandel,  thores  of  Britain. 

xoletus.  *  115.  T.  whirls  with  2  prominent,  obtufe,  dillant, 
tranfverfe  ribs  ;  2  inches  long.  Europe,  Guinea,  Ihores 
of  Britain. 

trehra.       *    116.   T.  whirls  6,  prominent,  acutely  llriated  ;  from 
2  to   6   inches   long.      Shores   of  Europe,  Africa  and 
China  ;  Britain. 
\avi3.  *    117.  T.  with  8  fmooth  whirls  nearly  obfolete.      Mi- 

nute.    Shores  of  Anglefea. 

■Ibus.'  118.  T.  white,  with  8  whirls  tranfverfely  ftriated. 

'ariegatus  119.  T.  wliirls  of  the  fpire  riatlilh,  ^\ith  7  obtufe 
ftriae  ;   2  to  3  inches  long.      South  America,  Barbary. 

ngulinas.  1  20.  T.  whirls  of  the  fpire  with  10  obfolete  flriw  ; 
2  to  4!  inches  long.     P-uropean,  Mediterranean  feas. 

hnjlalli-        I  21.  T.  whirls  of  tjie  fpire  ribbed  ;  aperture  ovate. 

w.  Denmark. 

liului.  I  22.  T.    imptrforated,    glabrous  ;    whirls   rounded, 

ftriated.     Depths  of  the  Greenland  feas. 

nniilalus.  123.  1".  vvhirls  with  a  prominent,  margined  future  ; 
jj  inch  long. 
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k 


iuhiuj. 
'imbatus. 


mbricatus 
-ipUcatus. 

trutangu- 

ut. 
uplicatut. 


*  1  24.  T.  pellucid  ;  whirls   contrary  ;  futures  fubcre-  bidens. 
natcd ;    aperture    2-toothcd    behind;     li    inch    long. 
Europe  ;  roots  of  trees,  Britain. 

*  I  25.  T.  pellucid  ;    whirls  reverfed,    not   crenated  -jfierverfus. 
aperture    3-toothed,    ]    inch  long.      Europe,    Britain, 

among  mofs,  and  in  old  walls. 

126.  T.    obtufe;    grooves  curved ;    whirls    11;    i\fufulus. 
lines  long. 

I  27.  T.  obtufe  ;    groove  ftraight ;  whirls  9  ;  z'^tr-fiifus. 
turc- toothed. 

128.  T.  obtufe,  xvhite  ;   grooves  oblique;  zperture/ulcati/s. 
nearly  fquare  ;  whirls  8  ;   1 2  lines  long. 

1 29.  T.  whirls   9,    recurved  ;  aperture  4-toothed  ;  quaJrideni 
5  lines  long.     Bombay,  Italy. 

130.  T.  whitifli ;    whirls  7  ;  aperture   3-toothed;  ^tridens. 
lines  long.      Italy. 

*  131.  T.    ovate,    obtufe,  pellucid;    4  to    6  whirls;  w//cor»w. 
aperture  toothlefs,  oval;   1  line  long.     Among  mofs, 
Britain. 

*  132.  T.  deep  brown,    fpires   4;  firft  ventricofe ;  i-nlvx. 
perture  oval  ;  fize  of  a  grain  of  wheat.     Britain. 

*  133.  T.  imperforated,  fmooth;  whirls  5,  nearly  ob-Z/v/o/c/j/Of 
folete  ;  tranfverfely  barred.     Minute.     Perabrokefiiire 

coaft. 

*  134.  T.  fmooth ;  whirls  5,  obliquely  barred  ;   aper- membra- 
ture  iuboval.      Minute.      Pembrokefiiire  coaft.  naceus. 

*  135.    T.    whirls    5,    fuboblufe,    roundifti ;     minute,  rnterrup. 
Pembrokefhire  coaft.  tus. 

*  136.  T.    fmooth;    wliirls    5,    foraewhat    angular  a-/ubn/fuf, 
bove.     Pembrokefiiire  coaft. 

*  137.  T.  whirls  3  ;  the  firft  with  3  tranfverfe  ridges  -Jlrigatus. 
minute.     Seafalter,  England. 

*  138.  T.  whirls  7,  ridged;  aperture  oval.      Seagal- "Ibidus. 
tcr.     Rare. 

*  139.  T.  carinated ;  whirls   7;  aperture  contrzEtcd, carinaiu  ■ 
margined.      Sandwich.     Rare.  /us. 

*  140.  T.    whirls  6;    aperture  oval,    margined;  m\-clathralu- 
nute.     Sandwich.     Very  rare.  lus. 

*  141.  T.  thick,  barred;  whirls  5  ;    aperture  xo\x\\ii,craJfui. 
mai-gined  ;  minute.      Sandwich.     Rare. 

*  142.  T.  nine  whirls,  dotted,  reverfed  ;  aperture  co\\-/>uiiflatiit,  ■ 
tracled  ;  minute.     Sandwich. 

*  143.  T.  wliirls  6,   reticulated  ;    aperture  oval,  (uh-Jbepfieia- 
margined  ;  minute.     Sheppey  ifland.  nas. 

*  144.  T.   whirls    3,  elegantly  reticulated;    apcna-c/aiidvicen- 
oval,  toothed  ;  minute.     Sandwich.  Jis. 

145.  T.  whirls  5,  diftincl,  traufverfcly  ftriated,  hat-obtufus. 
red  with  wUte. 

146.  T.   white,   fmooth;    aperture   with    a    (iM\i[i,  aiiri/col- 
concave,  obtufe,  retiefled  lip.      Mediterranean.  fiiitn. 

147.  T.    imperforated,    glabrous;     aperture    ova\  •,politus. 
fize  of  a  barley  corn.     Mediteiraucan. 

148.  T.  flattilh  ;    whirls  annulated,  and   crefted  on  daflyliiit, 
the  back  ;  minute.     In  ftagnate  waters  in  Europe. 

149.  T.    two    obtule,    appro.ximate    ridges    on    the  ob/oletus. 
ivliirls  of  the  fpire. 

]  50.  T.   fubumbilicated,  whitifti ;  whirls  1 2  ;  apcr-  qusnquc- 
ture  j-toothed.  dentalus. 

151.  T.    pyramidal,    ventricofe,    horny,    pellucid  •,pyraitnJa- 
aperture  comprefied  ;  above  one-fourth  of  an  inch  long.  lit. 
Germany. 

*   152.  T.  conic,  fmooth,  glofly  ;    whirls  5  or  6  ;  a- iinu'enla- 
perture  fuboval ;  pillar  furniflicd  near  the  middle  with  tus. 
1  tooth  ;  t'.vo-tenths  of  an  IucIj  long.     Sulcomb  bay. 

Gen,  . 
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Helil.'  Gen.  29.  Hei-IX,  Snail. 

Gen.  Char. — The  animal  a  Umax  ;  ftiell  univalve,  fpi- 
ral,  fubdiaphanous,  brittle ;  aperture  contrafted,  fe- 
milunar,  or  roimdilh. 

SrEciRS. 
A.  Whirls  witli  a  heel-Jl.^aped  acute  margin. 

fcaralaus.       i-  H.  ovate,  both  edges  keel-fliaped  •,  aperture  tc-jth- 

ed.     Mountains  of  Afia,  and  the  Friendly  illands. 
laplcida.      *   2.  H.  umbilicated  ;  convex  on  each   lide  ;  aperture 
tranfverfe,  margined,  ovate  ;  t  inch  in  diameter.    Rocks, 
woods,  and  hedges  in  Europe,  Britain. 
marginata.      3- H.   fubumbilicated,   a  little  deprefled ;  obliquely 

flriated  j  aperture  tranfverfe  ;  9  lines  in  diameter. 
cicatricofa.      4-  H.   umbilicated,  deprefled  and   Kiinked  ;  whirls 

reverfed.  .• 

eegophthaU      5-  H.    umbilicated,    deprefled,    greenifh,    immacu- 
■mos.  late ;  whirls  7  j    an  inch  acrofs.      India,  South  Ame- 

rica. 
tculus  ca-       6.  H.  fubcarinated,   umbilicated,  convex  j    aperture 
pri.  margined.     Trees  in  Alia. 

albula.  *  7.  H.  umbilicated,  flattiih ;  gibbous  beneath;  aper- 
ture fomewhat  heart-Qiaped.  Europe,  Britain,  rocks 
and  dry  banks. 
maculala.  8-  H.  perforated,  flajtifti,  fubcarinated  ;  \vhite,  dot- 
ted \vi*h  brown  ;  gibbous  beneath,  with  linear  bands  ; 
5  lines  acrofs. 
albina.  9-  H.  perforated,  flattlih,  white,    gibbous  beneath  ; 

aperture  quadrangular. 
ftriaUila.         lo-  H.   fubcarinated,   umbilicated,  convex,  ftriated  ; 
more    gibbous    beneath ;    aperture    roundilli,    lunated ; 
minute.     Water -falls  of  Lombardy. 
ah'ira.  II.  H.  fubangular,  umbilicated,  convex;  whirls  6  ; 

navel  pervious. 
hucas,  I  2.  H.  fubcarinated,  umbilicated,  convex,   fmooth  ; 

beneath  gibbous  ;  navel  very  minute  ;  aperture   round- 
i(h,  lunate. 
Uvipes.  13'  H.    perforated,    fubcarinated,   contrary,  convex, 

pale  with  a  rufous  band,  united  to  a  white  one ;    5  inch 
in  diameter. 
txiJis.  14  H.  perforated,  deprefled,  fubcarinated  ;  pale  with 

a  rufous  band  joined  to  a  white  one ;  whirls  ftriated  ; 
10  lines  ficrofs.     Tranquebar. 
vermicula-       ij.  H.  fubglobular,  deprefled,  rough,  imperforated ; 
ta.  dotted  with  white ;    lip    reflefted,     white.      Italy    and 

Porlugal. 
Candida.  16.  H.  umbilicated,  conve.x  on  each  fide;  r.perture 

not  margined. 
fpadicea.  17-  H.   perforated,  umbilicated,  chefnut  ;  whirls  5  ; 

7  lines  high. 
incarnala,       18.  H.  perforated,  fubglobular,  fubcarinated  ;  whirls 
6  ;  lip  tlefh-coloured ;  6  lines  broad.     Woods  of  Den- 
mark and  Germany. 
Jericea.  19-  H.  perforated,    fubglobular,    convex    on    each 

fide  ;  tomentofe.     Denmark,  in  gardejis. 
coronulaia,      20.  H.  perforated,  globular,  fubcarinated   and  ftri- 
ated ;    white,    with   a   brown    band ;    3i    lines   wide. 
Lyons. 
flanorbis.  *  21.  H  fubcarinated,  umbilicated,   flat;   above  con- 
cave ;  aperture  oblique  ;  ovate  and  acute  on  each  fide. 
Ponds  and  rivers  of  Europe  and  Barbary,  Britain. 
complar.a-       22.  H.  carinated  downwards,  uir.bilicaled,   convex  ; 
tp. 
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flat  beneath  ;    aperture  femi-heart-ihaped.     Ponds  and 
rivers  of  Europe. 

23.  H.  fubcarinated,  imperforated,  convex,  T,\'n\\  znring^ns. 
inverted,  ringent  aperture  ;    lip   4-plaited   behind  ;    I  5 
inch  wide.      India. 

24.  H.  imperforated,   fubcarinated,  reddilli  hrown.Jinuala. 
with  a  ivhite   ridge  ;  aperture   tranfverfe  ;  toothed   and 
3-plaited  behind  ;  9  lines  in  diameter.     America. 

25.  H.  imperforated,  white;  flattilli  above  ;  beneath /acfrwtf. ,) 
gibbous;     apertiu'e    tranfverle,    2  toothed ;      13    lines 

broad. 

26.  H.  Imperforated,  flattifti  above,  beneath  gibbous ; /orn^a/ . 
whirls  feared.     A  rare  flieU. 

27.  H.  imperforated,  a  little   convex   on   each  fide,cflrocoWii 
with  a  white  tranfverfe  lip.     India. 

28.  H.  imperforated,  top-ftiaped,  white,  with  fnlwom lye hnucbu. 
bands  ;  aperture  tranfverfe,  2-toothed. 

29.  H.  fubglobular,  umbilicated,  fubcarinated;  ye\-cfpa. 
louiih,  with  a  whitifti  band  ;  aperture  tranfverfe,  2-tooth- 
ed, and  finuated  behind. 

30.  H.  fubcarinated.  Imperforated,  convex;  apertiu:ei:or/i».»«i5 
with  a  white  margin.      India.  tare, 

31.  H.  fubcarinated,  with  flame-coloured,   red,  andpellis-fer- 
white  bands  ;  beneath  furrounded  ivith  4  rows  of  dots  •,pentis. 
aperture  fringed.     Warm  parts  of  America. 

•  32  H.   flat,  thin,    concave    above;     aperture    o val, •oor/^x. 
flat ;  3  lines  ^vide.      Ponds  and  rivers  of  Europe,    Bri- 
tain. 

53.  H.  fubcarinated,  imperforated,    ovate,    ^omX.ed.fcabra: 
and  ftriated. 

34.  H.  convex  on  each  fide  ;    horny,    with  fubferni-^o/iJira.  . 
ginous  bands.     Woods  of  Sweden. 

35.  H.  imperforated,  deprefled,  with  decuflated  &.x\'x;guaheri- 
aperture  acute  on  each  fide.     India.     A  land   fpecies,anfl. 
very  rare. 

36.  H.  top-fhaped,   acuminated,  with  convex  fplral<r/ir^r/a«. 
ftria:,    and    triple    ridge ;    aperture    dilated ;     1 1    linesa/a. 
wide. 

37.  H.  brovvnllt,  deprefled  ;  firft  whirl  round ;  aper-^^ono- 
ture  contrafted  ;  nearly  triangular  ;  3-toothedand  mar-mW?flm»A 
gined.     Virginia  and  Alface. 

38.  H.  deprefled,   umbilicated;  whirls   contiguous ;  ocu/mVohi 
the  firft  large  ;  aperture  oblong,  ovate.  munis. 

39.  H.  umbilicated,  convex   on  each  fide  ;    variega- (t^b/j. 
ted  ivith  white  and  chefnut ;  aperture  winged  and  flight- 
ly  margined. 

40.  H.  umbilicated,  obliquely    ftriated  ;    convex    R-marg!/teBi 
bove  ,  beneath  a  little  deprefled  ;  firft  whirl  carinated  ; 
li  Inch  broad. 

41.  H.  fubcarinated,  imperforated;  convex  on  eachjinuoja, 
fide,  with  hollow  dots  ;  aperture  tranfverfe ;    7-toothed; 
whirls  6. 

42.  H.  umbilicated,   fubcarinated,  obliquely  ftriated /«af«/(3^. 
and  a  little  deprefled ;  aperture  lunated,   with   a   mar- 
gined lip. 

43.  H.  fubumbilicated,  fubcarinated;  aperture  trznf-punHaia. 
verfe,  oblong  ;  lip  margined,  3-toothed. 

44.  H.    ovate,    glabrous;    whirls   5;  the    firft    gih- vltrea. 
bous,  tlie   reft    carinated  ;    aperture    oblong-ovate ;   2 
Inches  high. 

45.  H.    umbilicated,  deprefled,    white  ;    whirls   ^,annulaUm 
the  firft  gibbous  and  doubly  carinated  ;  aperture  ovate ; 
2  lines  in  diameter. 

j6.  H.  umbilicated,  white,  deprefed  above  ;  whiris rA«aatf, 

carinated 
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caiinated    and    irregularly    ftriated,    the    laft    brorni. 
Rhine. 

navia.  47.   H.  depreffed,  umbilicated  ;  ivhite,  with  longi- 

tudinal black  fpots  above,  and  5  bands  beneath.  Santa 
Cruz. 

corru^ata.  48.  H.  umbilicated,  wrinkled,  and  obliquely  ilri- 
at<ed  ;  aperture  lunated.     Jamaica. 

faha.  49.   H.    imperforated,    fmooth,    faffron  with  broivn 

margin,  and  bafe  of  the  whirls ;  aperture  blue.     Ota- 
heite. 
.crtnaSa.  50.  H.  rounded,  brown;  whirls  carinated  ;  aperture 

finuous.     Ne\v  Zealand. 

carinata.  *  51.  H.  llriated,  carinated  ;  whirls  3  ;  aperture  fub- 
oval ;  minute.  Frelh  water  near  Faverlham,  Eng- 
land. 

B.  Vmbilicated ;  whirls  rounded. 

*  J2.  H.  above  umbilicated,  flat,  blackifh  ;  whirls  4. 
Frelli  %vaters,   Europe,  Coromandel,  Britain. 

53 .  H.  concave  on  each  fide,  flat,  whitifli  ;  whirls 
5,  rounded  J  i\  line  diameter.  Stagnant  waters,  France, 
Germany. 

54.  H.  flatti(h,  orbicular  ;  aperture  oval ;  lip  frin- 
ged. 

^^.  H  fubumbilicated,  flat  on  each  fide,  equal ;  a- 
perture  linear,  arched ;  I  to  2  lines  vnde.  Stagnant 
waters  of  Europe. 

^6.  H.  polllhed,  yellowilh,  above  convex,  umbili- 
cated ;  flat  beneath,  perforated ;  I  to  3  lines  in  dia- 
meter.     Ditches  of  Denmark. 

57.  H.  white,  umbilicated  on  each  fide  ;  aperture 
dilated  ;   I  to  2  lines  wide.     Denmark,  aquatic  plants. 

58.  H.  pellucid,  umbilicated  above  ;  ftriated  with 
dots.      Ditches  in  Denmark  and  Berlin. 

59.  H.  umbilicated,  flattilh  ;  aperture  oval;  12  to 
16  lines  in  diameter.      China. 

*  60.  H.  umbilicated,  convex,  hifpid,  diaphanous ; 
whirls  ;  ;  aperture  roundifh,  lunated.  Woods  of  Eu- 
rope.     Britain. 

61.  H.  fubumbilicated,  fubglobular,  glabrous;  whirls 
above  more  ventricofe  ;  aperture  lar£;e,  ovate,  oblong  ; 
1  to  5  inches  wide.      Afia  and  America. 

62.  H.  globular,  perforated,  reddilh  brown  ;  whirls 
four.     Fi(h  ponds  of  Denmark. 

63.  H.  globular,  perforated  ;  aperture  rolled  fpiral- 
ly  inwards.     Lakes  of  Germany. 

64.  H.  globular,  horny,  with  an  obtufe  crown  ;  i 
to  2  lines  wide.     Seas  of  Denmark. 

*  65.  H.  fubumbilicated,  fubovate,  obtufe  ;  aperture 
roundifli,  femilunar  ;  reddifti  bro«-n,  with  obfolete, 
paler  bands.  Woods  of  Europe,  Britain. — This  fpe- 
cies  was  a  favourite  difli  among  the  Romans.  It  is  llill 
ufed  as  an  article  of  food  in  many  parts  o*"  Europe,  du- 
ring the  feafon  of  Lent.  It  was  introduced  into  Eng- 
land by  Sir  Kenelra  Digby,  as  a  cure  for  confump- 
tion. 

66.  H.  umbilicated,  roundifh,  pointed  ;  lip  margi- 
ned ;  aperture  oval. 

67.  H.  fubumbil^ted,  convex,  obtufe  ;  yellowifli, 
with  a  brown  band  ;  from  I  2  to  18  lines  wide.  Woods 
ef  Jamaica  and  China. 

68.  H.  perforated,  fubglobular,  dull  chefnut,  with 
a  rufous  band  united  to  a  white  one  ;  \vhi.rls  7,  ftri- 
ated. 
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69.'  H.    perforated,    fubglobular,   with  hollow  dotsrafta. 
and  a  red  band  ;  firll  whirl  larger  ;   8  Unes  wide. 

70.  H.  globular,   fubumbilicated,   white ;  lip  refie£t- globulur. 
ed  ;  whirls  5. 

71.  H.  imperforated,   deprelTed  ;    j^ray,    with  white laflea. 
dots ;  aperture  red  brown.     Jamaica  and  Portugal. 

72.  H.   deprefled,    umbilicated,    white,    with  a  cMlincifa. 
margin. 

*  73- H-   umbilicated,   convex,  pointed;  aperture  fub-ari;//7j. 
orbicular,  a  little  reflefted   at   the   rim,   brown,  with  a  rum. 
fingle   black   fpiral  band;  9 J. lines  wide.      Shrubberies 

and  hedges,  Britain. 

74.  H.    nearly    imperforated,    globular,    pellucid  -^fuha. 
fulvous,  with  a  white  lip  ;   I  to  3  Unes  wide.     Woods 

of  Denmark. 

75.  H.  fubimperforated,  fubglobular,  ftriated;  \A\i.t\s.epiflylum, 
1  \   11  lines  in  diameter. 

76.  H.  fubimperforated;  white,  with  rufous  lip  and £-/«(f7fl, 
bands;  whirls  5  ;    18  lines  wide. 

77.  H.   fubimperforated,  fubglobular;    white,   with%(7/<i. 
rufous  bands  ;  whirls  4  ;   14  lines  wide.      Italv. 

78.  H.  fubimperforated,   fubglobular;   pale  Ye\\ov!,afperfa. 
■K-ith   4  rufous   bands,    interrupted   with   ^vhite    fpots  ; 
whirls  4  ;   1 2  to  1 8  lines  in  diameter.     Italy. 

79.  H.   fubimperforated,    fubglobular,    pale,    imma-  extenja. 
culate  ;  aperture  large  ;  whirls  4,  diftant. 

80.  H.  perforated,  globular  ;    white,   with  fubinter-/>j/ana. 
rupted  red  bands ;  lip  rofy  ;  5  to  7^  lines  wide.     Bar- 
barv',   Italy. 

81.  H.   perforated,  with  a  depreffed   crown;   v;\vAe.Jlrigata. 
with   rufous   bands,  and   numerous   lines  ;  lip  white  on 

each  fide  ;   10  lines  wide. 

82.  H.  perforated,  globular,  poliflied  ;    white,  with  Bf werf«.. 
brown  bands  ;   15  lines  %vide.     India.  fu. 

*  83.   H.  umbilicated,   convex,  flightly  deprefTed  ;   ^-zonaria. 
perture   rather  oblong   and   margined  ;   w  hirls  5  ;   firft 
ventricofe  ;   1 1  to  1 3  lines  in  diameter.      Barbarv,   Eu- 
rope,  Britain 

fubdepreffed,    ftriated,  whiXfyflrlala 


deprefled,    yello^viih,    with   af'^'flo- 
4  to  1 1  lines   wide.     Europe, '■"'''. 


84.  H.  umbilicated  ; 
6  lines  wide.      Italy. 

*  85.  H.  umbilicated, 
brown  band  or  bands  : 
Britain. 

•  86.   H.   umbilicated,    fubdepreffed,    fulvous,    homy,  ""'n^. 
or  yellowifli  green ;  fubftriated  ;  aperture  large ;  whirls 

4  or  5  ;   I  to  4  lines  wide.     Wet   woods   of  Europe, 
Britain. 

87.  H.  umbilicated,  cinereous;  whirls  4  ;  rib  tranf-^£/?<J''/. 
verfely  plaited  ;  aperture  circular  ;   I  line  wide.    High- 
lands of  Denmark. 

88.  H.    umbilicated,    fubdepreffed ;    aperture   c\rc\- p"l<-'hel/a. 
nate  ;    lip    white,    reflefted  ;    whirls    4 ;    i    line   wide. 

Moift  woods  of  Denmark. 

89.  H.    umbilicated,    fubdeprefled,    with    elevated,  ro/tt«a^/tf. 
tranfverfe   lines,  and   ferruginous  fpots  ;    2  4- lines  wide. 

Moift   places,  and  rotten  wood,  in  France,  Germany, 
and  Denmark.     Common. 

90.  H.  umbilicated,  deprefliid  ;  yellowifh,  poliflied  ;  eel/aria. 
white    beneath  ;    aperture   large  ;    whirls  5  ;    34-  lines 

wide.      Cellars  in  Germany. 

91.  H.  umbilicated,  depreffed  01}  both  fides ;  whhh  obvoluta, 
obvoluted.     Var.  i.  WTiitifh,  glabrous,  with  a  triangu- 
lar  aperture.     2.  Brown,    hifpid,  with   a  linear  aper- 


ture ;  4  to  5  lines  wide. 


Italy. 


92.  H. 
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92.  H.    perforated,    fubdepreffed,    ftriated ;    white, 
with  a  rufous  band  ;  5  lines  wide.      France. 

93.  H.  perforated,    ftriated  ;    conve.\:   beneath  ;    ra- 
diated.     France  and  Virginia. 

94.  H.   perforated,   dcpreffed,   glofify   wliite,  diapha- 
4  to  J  whirls  ;    I   line  ^vide.     Denmark,  among 


nous ; 

mofs. 
iingulina.        95.  H.    umbilicated,    convex  ;    aperture    margined, 

fuborbicular,  and  elongated  above ;  ot  the  fliape  of  an 

apple;   16  lines  wide.      India. 
varica.  96.  H.  globular,  umbilicated,  whitifh  yellow  ;  whirls 

5,    reverfed ;    the    oatermoft    divaricated;     19    lines 

■wide. 
fruticum,        97.  H.  umbilicated,  globular ;  aperture  without  pil- 
lar lip  ;  7I  lines  wide.     Hedges  of  Denmark. 
lucena.  98.  H.  fubglobular,  umbilicated;  gibbous   beneath; 

lip  reflecled,  white  ;  \vhirls  5  ;  the  firft  very  convex. 
vittata.  99.  -H.    fubglobular,    fuburabilicated ;    white,    with 

,  crowded  chefnut  bands  and  blue  crown  ;  lip  reflected, 

white  ;.  9  lines  in  diameter.      Coromandel. 
rofacea,  lOO.  H.  fubglobular,  fubumbilicated  ;    ilefli   colour, 

and  trai;rvcrfely  ftriated  ;  whirls  5:19  lines  wide. 
itala.  lOl.    H.    umbilicated,    convex,    obtufe ;    whirls    5, 

round ;  navel  wide  j  (ize  of  a  nut.     Southern  Europe. 

A  land  fpecies. 
iujllanica,        I02.  H.  lirabilicated,   perforated,    convex,  obtufe; 

whirls  5,  round,  and  yellowifti  white ;  umbilicus  fpread- 

ing  ;  fize  of  a  fmall  apple.     Southern  Europe.     A  land 

fpecies. 
mammela-       103.  H.  umbilicated,   ovate  ;  whirls  3,  ftriated  ;  a- 
rts.  perture  large,  ovate,  and  united  to  the  tip.     Rivers  of 

Africa. 
hifpana.  104.  H.    umbilicated,    convex  ;    whirls    5,    round ; 

umbilicus     thin,    perforated  ;     aperture    fuborbicular. 

Southern  Europe. 
lutaria.  105.  H.  umbilicated,  ovate,  oblong  ;  finely  ftriated  ; 

aperture  white  ^vithin. 
Ovalis,  106.  H.  perforated,  ovate,  ventricofc,  and  ftreaked ; 

tip  ribbed    and    rofy ;    lip  of  |he  fame  colour  ;  pillar 

white  ;  whirls  6  ;  4  inches  long. 
oblonga.  107.  H.  perforated,  ovate,  oblong,  ftriated  ;  lip  and 

pillar  rofy  ;  whirls  6  ;  aperture  oval ;  3  inches    long. 

South  America  and  India. 
fiammta.  iq8.  H.  perforated,  oblong;  white,    with  longitudi- 

nal, rufous  bands ;  pillar  reflefted,  ftraight ;   18   to  20 

lines  long.     Guinea. 
fnleut,  109.   H.    top-lhaped,    white    with    rufous    bands; 

■whirls  6  ;  aperture  tranfverfe,  large  ;   1 5  lines  long. 
nuclcata.  no.  H.  top-ftiaped,  umbilicated;  convex  on   both 

fides  ;  brown,  with  prickly    ribs  ;  lip    whitilh  ;  \  line 
'  wide.     M^'oods  of  Denmark. 

volvulus.         III.  H.  top-fliaped,  umbilicated,  acuminated  ;  aper- 
ture circinated;   II  to  22  lines  wide. 
involvulus.      111.  H.   top-fliaped,    umbihcated,    pointed ;    white, 

with  fpiral,  convex  ftrije ;  aperture   circinate  ;   1 3  lines 

vride. 
nerit'ma.  113.  H.  glabrous,    hardifti,    umbilicated;    chefnut, 

with  white  bands ;  whirls  flat  beneath  ;  aperture  ovate, 

oblong  ;    i  inch  long. 
turturum.  *   114.  H.  umbilicated,  rounded,  thin;  aperture  fenu- 

lunar.     Woods  of  Europe  ;  Britain. 
tlivito-  115.  H.  umbilicated,  a  little  deprefled,  yellow;  apcr- 

rum.  ture    comprelTed ;    firll    whirl    fiattifti,   round.       Olive 

groves,  Florence. 
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116.  H.  umbilicated,  fubglobular,  finooth  ;  aperture iaiZ/a. 
linear  ;   i  inch  high. 

117.  H.    fuburabilicated,    fmooth ;    whirls    zonvtyi  •,cretacea, 
aperture  lunated ;   I  o  lines  high. 

ir8.  H.  fubumbilicated,  conic,  white,  with  chefnut ,»;/fj/<». 
bands ;  aperture  femiluhar  ;  tip  obtufe. 

119.  H.    rounded,   fubumbilicated,    thin;    ^L'ptxlnitfufcefcent, 
femilunar.     Thuringia. 

123.  H.  umbilicated,  with    an   obtufely  mactonzxt  terreflriu 
fpire  ;  firft  whirl  very   large,  the  reft  gradually  decrea- 
fing  ;  aperture  margined,  femilunar  ;  whirls  6. 

121.  H.   rounded,  umbilicated,  tliin,  glolTy  white  ;n/Wtf. 
aperture  femilunar. 

122.  H.  flat   on  both   fides,   umbilicated;  whirls  6, m^a'/j. 
the  firft  round  ;  aperture  fuborbicular.     Germany. 

123.  H.  umbilicated,  very  thin,  flat,   poliftied,   and  tene/la. 
convex  above  ;  aperture  comprelTed,  femilunar  ;  whirls 

5,  contiguous. 

124.  H.   umbilicated,   deprefled,   white;    whirls   SyCrepi/JcUt 
round,  3d  and  4th  brown,  the  laft   reddilh   at  the   tip  ;  larit, 
apertme  iemilunar,  Imooth.     Guinea. 

125.  H.  umbilicated,  pellucid;  beneath  heraifpheri- A)'fl//c<j. 
cal,  white  ;  whirls  reverfed.     Shores  of  Guinea. 

I  26.  H.  umbilicated,  obtufely   fubtriangular,  loxigh, ave//ana. 
plaited   and   filvery   within ;    aperture    fmooth,   eared  ; 
firft  whirl  ivith  an  elevated  circle  ;  lize  and  colour  of  a 
nut  ;  pillar  lip  white.      Southern  ocean. 

I  27.  H.  inflated,  iubumbilicated,  fragile  ;  whirls  ? ;  rufefceits% ' 
firft    very    large ;    aperture    femilunar ;    6  lines  wide. 
Rivers  of  Hamburgh. 

I  28.  H.  umbilicated,  obtufely  fubpyramidal ;  whirls/frwa. 
4,  convex ;  the  firft  with  an  elevated  circle  ;    the  reft 
fiirrounded   with  a  groove ;    aperture   femilunar ;    mi- 
nute. 

1 29.  H.   umbilicated,    oblong  ;    whirls  round    and  litvijfima, 
fmooth  ;  aperture  orbicular. 

130.  H.    umbilicated,    pellucid;    whirls   3,   dividedyi/hVar- 
by   a   groove ;  aperture  orbicular   and    not   margined,  lar'is. 
The  animal,    befides    the    two   tentacula,    is  furnilhed 

with  a  creft.     Waters  of  Straihurg    and   Paris.     Veiy 
rare. 

131.  H.  umbilicated,    deprefled;  firft  whirl  villous,  Ao/o/fr»- 
flat  ;  aperture  triangular,  margined  ;  whirls  6  ;  \  inch  cca. 
wide.      France  and  Switzerland. 

132.  H.  tliin,  fragile,  white,  umbilicated  :   firft  whirl /wrfw/o. 
round,  inflated  ;  whirls  6  ;    \  inch  %vide.     Waters   of 
Hamburgh. 

133.  H.  umbilicated,  pellucid,   homy,    tranfverfely /^'/tt/j'. 
ftriated,  and   convex  ;  Avhirls  6,   gradually  decreafing  ; 
aperture  femilunar  ;  4  or  5  lines  in  diameter. 

134.  H.  cartilaginous,  horny,   pale  yellow,  fubpellu-cor/acM. 
cid,  gibbous.      Kurile  iftands. 

135.  H.  deprefled,  deeply  umbilicated.     Leaves  and  corniz-w- 
branches  of  trees,  Senegal.  naturium. 

136.  H.  pyramidal,   white,   umbilicated;   whirls  6,clegans, 
acute,  flattifti,  and  margined.     Barbary  and   Southern 
Europe.      A  land  fnail. 

137.  H.  pyramidal,  fmooth,  white,  obtufe  ;  bafe  ita-  cooFuma. 
perforated,  convex.      South  fea  iOl^^s. 

138.  H.   pvraraidal,   fubcarinattd,    very    finely  ttri- biJenlala. 
ated;     lip   reflefted,    2-toothed.       Botanic    garden   at 
Stralburg. 

139.  H.   pyramidal,    fubimperforated,   varied    with/i/r^p, 
yellow  aud  rufous.     Coromandel. 

1 40.  H. 
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tr'tfafciata.  14D.  H.  conic,  oviite,  white,  nitli  3  browniAi  bands 
in  the  firrt  whirl ;  aperture  fringed  ;  lip  white,  dila- 
ted.    Tranquebar.      A  land  fpccies. 

bonUa.  141.  H.  conic,  ventricofe,  perforated,  pellucid,  with 

a  black  tip  ;  firll  whirl  with  3  yelloivifli  bands.      Ben- 

Irochouies.  142.  H.  top-lhaped,  perforated,  polilhed  ;  longitu- 
dinally llriated  •,  wliirls  revcrfed,  the  firll  keel-lhaped  ; 
aperture  angular. 
*   '43-  H, 


totnentofa. 
tubulaia. 
fafciata. 

nhidi/ftma. 
hicolor. 
fpintfa. 
rdtculata. 

pervtrfa. 

iextra. 

reEia. 

inverfa. 

interrupta. 
tontraria. 

lava. 

arenaria. 

Jamaicen- 
Ji.. 
rhodia. 

ioh'iofa. 

puJica, 

ianthina. 


rouiidilh  ;  minute. 
*    144.  H.   whirls 


umbilicated  j    whirls  3,    briftly  ;    aperture 


Boggy  ground,  Peftibrokelhirc. 
3,  longitudinally   llriated  ;    tube  at 


the  bale  margined  ;  minute.     Coall  of  Pembrokefliire. 

*  145.  H.  iubumbilicated,  fmooth  ;  ^vhirls  3,  firll 
more  %entricofe  ;  aperture  dilated  ;  minute.  Sand- 
wich and  Tenbigh. 

*  146.  H.  umbilicated  ;  whirls  2,  tranfverfely  llriated  ; 
minute.      PembrokelKire  coall. 

*  147.  H.  fiightly  umbilicated,  fmooth  j  whirls  2; 
minute.      Pembrokefliire  coall. 

*  148.  H.  fi'.bglobular,  umbilicated  ;  mouth  round- 
ilh  ;  margin  thorny  ;  minute.     Near  Feverlham.   Rare. 

*  149.  H.  fubumbilicated,  reticulated;  mouth  round- 
ed, margined  ;  minute.    Reculver.    Very  rare, 

C.   Rounded  and  imperforated. 

150.  H.  fubumbilicated,  ovale,  oblong;  whirls  5 
to  8,  contrary  ;    18  to  28  lines  long.    India. 

151.  H.  conic,  yellow;  lip  reflefted,  white;  whirls 
6  to  7  ;  aperture  ovate  ;   18  to  22  lines  long. 

I J  2.  H.  conic,  a  little  pointed  ;  whitilh  with  a  ru- 
fous band  and  ftreaks ;  lip  retiecled ;  whirls  7 ;  2\ 
inches  long, 

pointed;  whirls  8.  obliquely  ftreak- 


153.  H.  conic, 
ed,  contrary  ;  z\ 
bon  iflands. 

H.  conic. 


inches  long.     Mauritius   and  Bour- 


J54. 


giganlea. 
vh'iparg. 


pointed,  white  with  fulvous  ftreaks  ; 
lip  white,  reflefled  ;  whirls  7  ;   2  2  lines  long. 

155.  H.  conic,  pointed;  whirls  contrary;  white, 
with  .undulated,  interrup'i.ed,  bromi  flreaks ;  15  lines 
long  ;  very  rare. 

1 56.  H.  fubcylindrical,  glabrr«  s,  contrary,  barred ; 
pillar  yellow  ;  lip  flightly  refleded  ;  I  2  to  J  6  lings 
long ;  very  rare. 

157.  H.  gloffy,  whitifh,  thin,  longitudinally  ftria- 
ted ;  fpire  contrary,  hemifpherical  ;  minute.  Arme- 
nian coall. 

1 58.  H.  globular,  chefnut-brown,  barred  with  white; 
lip  fringed,  white  ;  crown  obtufe.      Jamaica. 

1 59.  H.  fubglobular,  depreffed  ;  bafe  concave  ;  a- 
perture  lunated,-    Rhode  iiland, 

i6d.  H.  oblong,  poliilied,  white,  diaphanous  ;  whirls 
8  ;  aperture  ovate,  toothlefs  ;    1 1  lines  long.      India. 

)6l.  H.  oblong,  a  little  wrinkled,  rofy  ;  whirls  6  ; 
aperture  toothleCi ;   20  lines  long. 

262.  H.  nearly  imperforated,  roundifli,  obtufe,  dia- 
phanous arid  very  brittle;  aperture  dilated  behind,  with 
an  emarginated  lip  ;  i  inch  broad  and  high.  In  moft 
feas. — The  animal  which  inhabits  this  fltell  (liines  in 
the  night,  and  ilains  the  hand  with  a  %-iolet  oar  purple 
dye. 

16 V   H.    imperforated,    roundifli,  folid,  with  a  de- 
preiTcd  fpire  ;  whirb  6,  contiguous. 
•    164.  H.  imperforated,  ventricofe,  fubovate,  obtufe; 
whirls  5  to  6,  very  convex  j  aperture  nearly  orbicu- 


lar; 1 1  inches  long,  .Stagnant  waters  of  Europe, 
Britain.     This  fpecics  is  viviparous, 

165.  H,  ovate,    ventricofe;    white  with   3    nuningy^_/i:;a/4i. 
red  bands ;  whirls  5  ;  (pire  acute  ;  9  to  1 5  Ijnes  long. 

Italy, 

166.  H.  fubovate,  pointed,  yellowifli-white,  with  ^dijfitmlit. 
black  lip  ;  ^vhirls  6.    Tranquebar. 

*  167.   H.    perforated,  roundilh,    thin,    pellucid,  and n<mor<7///. 
marked    with     varioufly     coloured    tranfverle    bands  ; 

whirls  5,  from  9  to  1 1  lines  wide.  Woods  of  turope, 
Britain. 

*  i68.  H.  Garden  Snail;  imperforated,  globular,  pale,  Aor/*«^/. 
with  broad,  interrupted,  brown  bands  ;  lip  white  ;  7  to 

8  lines  wide.  Gardens  and  orchards,  Europe,  Bri- 
tain.— This  fpecies  is  extremely  deftruclive  to  the  ten- 
der leaves  of  plants,  and  fniits.  It  is  oviparous ;  the 
eggs  are  round,  and  about  the  fize  of  fmall  peas, 

169.  H.   imperforated    roundilh,  fmooth  ;    whitifli,/i/cor://7:. 
with  rufous  ftreaks  and  bands.     Southern  parts  of  Eu- 
rope. 

170.  H.  imperforated,    lubovate,  obtufe,  gray  with^r^a. 
two  pale  bands ;  aperture   rather  oblong.     Woods  of 
Europe, 

171.  H.  imperforated,  roundilh,  brown,  with  s.  Ion- hamq/la- 
gitudinal  white  band  ;    whirls  J,    round,    firft   large  ;  mif. 
aperture  pure  purple  ;    i^-  insh  broad.      Ceylon, 

172.  H,    imperforated,    fubovate,     brown    ftriped  ;^«//ff. 
whirls    4;    aperture    oblique,    margined,    whitifh;    2 
inches  broad, 

173.  H.    imperforated,  fubovate;    fulphur   with    Tivenii/la, 
wliite  band  margined  with  red  ;  whirls  4  ;  lip  retleiSed, 
margined  ;   10  lines  broad. 

174.  H.  imperforated,  fubglobular,  glabrous;    whirls ^'fltf. 
4,  roundj  firft   ventricofe,  the   others  depreffed  ;  aper- 
ture lunar,     Italy. 

175.  H.    imperforated,    fubovate,    covered    with  a.variegala, 
bro(vn   cuticle,    under   which  it   is   barred  j    aperture 

white  within.      Italy, 

1 76.  H,  imperforated,  folid,  ovate  ;  wliirls  6,  ro\ind,/o/ida. 
contiguous  ;  pillar  thickened  ;   l  inch  long. 

177.  H.  imperforated,    fubglobular,    finely   ftriated  of fr/a. 
longitudinally;  whirls  3,  firll  ventricofe  ;    aperture  lu- 
nar ;  pillar  fpiral. 

178.  H,   imperforated,    roundilh,    and    t ranfverfelyvf r/Tco/or. 
ftrlated  ;  whirls    round,  the   firft  ventricofe  ;    aperture 

ovate. 

1 79.  H.   imperforated,  ovate ;  whirls  6,  flattilh,  con-  ajra. 
tiguous ;  aperture  unequal,   5-toothed  j    3    lints  long, 
Senegal. 

180.  H.    imperforated,    ovate,    tranfverfely   United  nuc/eoT, 
with  black  belts  :   aperture  finuous.     Otaheite, 

181.  H.  imperforated,  ovate,   fmooth,  red  ;  aperture rocciVicif. 
pale  yellow.     New  Zealand. 

*'   182.    H.    imperforated,    fubpellucid,    fmooth,    r.ithvariegata. 
red  lines  ;  ivhirls  4,  the  firft  more  ventricofe  ;  minute. 
Welch  coaft. 

*  183.  H.  whirls  3  ;  aperture  rounded,  margined;  Tol-Jiilgida, 
nute,     Welch  coalt, 

*  184.  H.  ftriated;  aperture  fuboval;  whirls  reflefted^r/i/j, 
on  the  back;  minute.     Sand'uch.     Very  rare. 

D.  Tapering. 

*  185.  H.    imperforated,    tapering;    fpire   mutilated, aVco/4,/a. 
truncated;    whirls   4    to  7,  firft  large;  6   to  13  lines 

lone.     Europe,  Afia,  and  Africa  ;  Britain, 

^  3  L  a  x86.  H. 
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fcalar'ts. 


circinata. 


fuhcyVm- 
dr'tca. 


Jiagnorum 


oBona. 

tenera. 

columTKK 

pella. 

plicaria. 
imdulata. 

fyfcata. 

prittpus. 
follkuhs. 

fcpium. 


fplcndi- 

dula. 

miira. 


atra. 


cufpidata. 


crenata. 


car'tnola. 


Janfchau- 
rica. 

oblufala. 

purpurea. 
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1 86.  H.  conic,  tapering,  imperforated;  whirls  5, 
ventricofe,  remote  ;  fpire  obtufe  ;  aperture  ovate. 

187.  H.  hyaline,  tranfverfely  ribbed,  perforated,  and 
a  little  tapering  ;  whirls  dillant  ;  aperture  circular  ;  6 
lines  high. 

188.  H.  imperforated^  tapering,  fubcylindrical,  ob- 
tufe ;  whirls  4  ;  aperture  ovate  ;  lize  of  a  grain  of  rye. 
Frefli  waters,  north  of  Europe. 

189.  H.  fubperforated,  and  a  little  tapering  ;  whirls 
5  ;  aperture  ovate  ;  minute.     Frelh  vvater^i. 

*  190.  H.  fubperforated,  tapering;  whirls  8;  aper- 
ture roundiHi  ;  4  lines  long.  America,  Europe,  Bri- 
tain. 

191.  H.  tapering,  convex,  ftriated  ;  pillar  finuated, 
infiefted  ;  ivhirls  7  to  8,  with  incumbent  margins  ;  a- 
perture  ovate,  oblong  ;  24  inches  long. 

192.  H.  tapering,  white,  v.ith  a  fulvous  tip  ;  whirls 
7  or  8,  contrary,  fpotted ;  aperture  oblong;  274  lines 
lang. 

193.  H.  imperforated,  ovate,  pointed,  tranfverfely 
flriated  ;  bro^vn,  \vith  yellow  bands ;  band  on  the  firll 
whirl  double,  on  the  reft  iingle.      Iceland. 

194.  H.  fubulate,  femipellucid,  longitudinally  plait- 
ed ;  whirls  10,  round;  aperture  ovate. 

19^.  H.  fubulate,  fmooth,  finely  ftriated  tranfverfe- 
ly ;  ^vhirls  about  I  2,  round ;  aperture  o\ate ;  pillar  gla- 
brous. 

196.  H.  fubulatst,  fraooth,  finely  ftriated  tranfverfe- 
ly ;  whirls  about  10,  round;  aperture  ovate;  pillar 
finooth. 

197.  H.  imperforated,  tapering,  glabrous  ;  pillar 
fomewhat  depreiTed  ;  pillar  inflcfled. 

198.  H.  tapering,  pellucid,  glabrous  ;  whirls  5  or  6, 
round,  equal ;  aperture  ovate ;  pillar  flightly  plaited  ; 
lize  of  an  oat.     Barbary. 

199.  H.  tapering,  milk-white,  longitudinally  ftri- 
ated ;  whirls  7,  contiguous  ;  aperture  ovate  ;  i.  inch 
long.     Mountains  of  Southern  Europe. 

200.  H.  thin,  gloify,  pellucid  ;  whirls  6  ;  aperture 
oblong  ;  \  inch  long.     FraBce. 

201.  H.  Ihell  tapering;  whirls  8  or  9,  diftant  rib- 
bed ;  firft  round,  the  reft  tlattilh ;  aperture  ovate  ;  i 
inch  long. 

202.  H.  black,  tapering,  minutely  ftriated  ;  whirls 
7,  rather  convex ;  aperture  oblong,  oval ;  2  inches 
long. 

203.  H.  tapering,  horny,  finely  ftriated  tranfverfe- 
ly, and  longitudinally  plaited  ;  lip  acute.  Rivers  of 
India. 

204.  H.  tapering,  white,  tranfverfely  fubftriated, 
and  furrounded  with  a  crenulated  belt  near  the  future. 
Rivers  of  India. 

205.  H.  vvhite,  tapering,  fomewhat  umbilica- 
ted  ;  firft  v.hirl  a  little  keel-lhaped,  ivith  a  blackifti 
band. 

206.  H.  cylindrical,  glabrous,  yellowllh  orange ; 
tip  obtufe. 

207.  H.  tapering,  very  glabrous,  chefnut-brown  with 
darker  fpots  ;  throat  whitilh.  Frefti  waters,  Coroman- 
del. 

208.  H.  white,  denfely  ftriated,  fubcylindrical ; 
whirls  a  little  convex  ;  lip  margined  ;  3  inches  long. 

209.  H.  ovate,  oblong,  purplifh,  teflelated  with  pur- 
•ple  ;  within  iridefccnt.     New  Zealand. 
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£.  Ovale,  imperforated. 

210.  H.  coarfe,  nearly  imperforated,  ovate,  oblong  ;^i/Ai7, 
whirls  6 ;  aperture  oblong,  lunated.     Mauritania. 

211.  H.  coarle,   oblong,    imperforated;    whirls  B  'ybartara, 
aperture  roundilh,  lunated  ;  Cze  of  a  barley-corn.      Al- 
giers. 

212.  H.  oblong,  imperforated;  whirls  toothed,  ffi- amaru/a. 
nous  ;   10  lines  long.     Rivers  of  India. 

*  213.  H.  tranfverfely  grooved;   vvhite,  ftriated  vnth metna. 
black  ;  whirls  flattifti,  the  firft  large  and  round  ;  fpire 
pointed  ;    an  inch   long.       Southern  ocean,  Plymouth 
dock. 

214.  H.    pointed,    cinereous,    tranfverfely    {[mttd  ;  ajfiera. 
whirls  7  to  8,  toothed,  marked    with   red  ftreaks,  and 
armed  with  ftiarp  Iplnes  ;  5  to  8  lines  long.      Coroman- 
del. 

*  215.   H.  Imperforated,  ovate,  tapering  to    a  point  \Jlagnalis. 
fomewhat    angular,    by    feveral   longitudinal  wrinkles ; 

whirls  6  to  7,  firft  ventrlcofe  ;  aperture  oblong,  oval  ; 
l\  inches  long.      Still  waters  of  Europe,  Britain. 

*  216.  H.    imperforated,  ovate,  tapering  to  a  \>o'n\\.  ■jfragilis, 
fpire  acute  ;  whirls  5  to  7  ;  aperture  oblong,  oval  ;    1  i 

lines  long.      Still  waters  of  Europe,  Britain. 

217.  H.   cylindrical,    pointed,    horny;    aperture   o- glabra. 
vate  ;  whirls  8  ;  four  lines  long.       Molft  meadows  of 
Denmark. 

*  218.  H.  oblong,  pointed,  brown;    aperture  ovate •,pa!iijlris. 
whirls  5  to  6.      Meadows  of  Europe,   Britain. 

219.  H.  ovate,  oblong;  whirls  5,  truncated  upwards; /ranira- 
aperture  ovate  ;   2  to  5  lines  long.      Greece.  tula. 

*  220.  H.  fubconic,  homy,  with  a  (harp  point  ;  aper- peregra. 
ture   ovate  ;    2   to   8  lines  long.       Stagnant  waters   of 
Denmark,  Britain. 

*  221.  H.  ventrlcofe,  diaphanous,  v^ith  an  obtufe  fxo- glutinofa,. 
jeclion  ;   2   to  3  whirls  ;  aperture   wide  ;   2   to    4  hnes 

long.       Denmark,  chietiy  on   the  leaves  of  nymphsea 
lutea.     Marfhes  at  Deal. 

*  222.  H.  Imperforated,  obtufe,  ovate,  yellow  ;  whirls^«/r//. 
3,  the   firft   large,  the  others  minute  ;  aperture  ovate  ; 

I  to  8  lines  long.     Ponds  In  Europe,   Britain. 

223.  H.   conic,  pointed,  wliite,  with   a  red  band  ;af a/a. 
whirls  7  ;  aperture  ovate,  toothlefs  ;  4  hues  long.      I- 
taly. 

224.  H.  conic,  perforated;  ftriae  rugged;  afeituit papilla. 
tranfverfe  ;  whirls  6  ;    10  lines  wide. 

225.  H.   fubcylindrical;  whirls  5  ;    aperture  tooth- minula. 
lefs,  oval.     Greece.     Not  a  line  long. 

*  226.  H.  conic,  white,  with  tranfverfe  rufous  lines  ;  </r/r(/a, 
whirls  $;    aperture  ovate;    8^  lines  long.       Saxony, 
Britain. 

227.  H.  conic,  pale,  ftriated  ;  whirls  7  ;  the  4  oMt- venlrico/iu 
ermoft  nearly  of  equal  width  ;  84  lines  long.    Greece. 

*  228.  H.  conic,  brown;    whirls  6;    aperture    oval,obfcurat 
toothlefs  ;  fnail  white ;  above  dufliy,  eyes  only  black. 
Roots  of  trees,  Europe,  Britain. 

*  229.  H.  conic,  fulvous,   poliftied  ;    whirls  5  or  6;lubrica, 
aperture  toothlefs  ;   2^  lines  long.      Mofs   and  wet  rot- 
ten wood,   Britain. 

*  230.  H.  imperforated,  fomewhat  oblong,  pellucid  ; /;»j(7/2;i 
aperture  ovate.     Wet  meadows  of  Europe,    Sandwich, 

river  Avon. 

231.  H.   turbinated,  cinereous,  nearly  imperforated  •,con!ortU' 
crown  truncated  ;  whirls  5  ;  aperture  circinated.  plicata. 

23  2.  H.. 
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uagularis.  2J2.  H.  imperforated,  greenilh  ;  whirls  5,  fpiral- 
ly  angular  ;  tliroat  white  5   1  2  lines  long.      China. 

tentacu-       *   233.  H.  imperforated,  ovate,  obtufc,  clouded  n-ith 

lata.  brown  ;  whirls  4  or  J  ;  aperture  fubovate  ;   i — 4  lines 

long.      Ponds  and  ftill  waters  of  Europe,  Britain. 

auricu-        *    234.    H.  imperforated,  ovate,  gibbous,   with   a  de- 

laria,  preilion  in   the  middle  of  the  lip  ;    nhirls  3 — 5  ;  the 

firft  ventricole  •,  fprre  acute,  lliort  •,  aperture  much 
dilated  ;  2 — 15  lities  long.  Ponds  of  Europe,  Bri- 
tain. 

Itvigata.  *  235.  H.  whirls  2;  firft  ventricofe ;  the  other  mi- 
nute, and  placed  laterally ;  pale  red,  pellucid.  Eu- 
rope, Devonlhire. 

hallbka.  236.  H.  imperforated,    ovate,    pointed  ;    whirls    4  ; 

wrinkles  elevated  j  aperture  ovate,  dilated.  Shores  of 
the  Baltic. 

ntritoldia.  237.  H.  imperforated,  convex,  longitudinally  ftria- 
ted  j  aperture  roundilh, 

perfp'tcua.  238.  H.  imperforated,  convex,  ovate  ;  without  lip  j 
aperture  extending  to  the  tip.     Mediterranean. 

baliotoidea  239.  H.  Imperforated,  depreffed,  with  waved  ftrix  j 
aperture  oval ;  open  all  the  way  doini ;  whirls  4,  la- 
teral. j\Iediterranean,  Atlantic,  Indian  and  Noith 
feas. 

muraih.  240.  H.  imperforated,  fubdepreffed,  white  ;    whirls 

6  j  6  lines  ivide.      France. 

vertigo.  241.  H.  cylindrical,  glabrous  •,  whirls  4  or  5  ;  round, 

reverfed ;  aperture  fquare,  6-toolhed  ;  I  line  long. 
In  decayed  wood,  Denmark. 

carychium,       242.  H.  hyaline,  fubconic,  glabrous  ;  whirls  5,  round  ;  ' 
aperture  ovate,  with  3  teeth  within. 

amligua.  243.   H.  fubimperforated,   convex  5  grooves  remote, 

comprelTed  ;  aperture  femlorbicular.  Mediterranean 
fea. 

corneus.  244.  H.  imperforated,  ovate,  black  ;  aperture  ovate. 

Waters  of  Greece. 

pyrum.  245.  H.  fubcylindrical,  with  decuffated  ftriae  ;  whirls 

7,  reverfed  ;  3  very  large,  depreffed  in  the  middle. 
Guinea.  ' 

mormO'  246.  H.  marbled  with  white,   cinereous   and  blue  ; 

rata.  whirls   5,  round  ;    aperture    ovate,  \  inch  long.     Ri- 

vers of  Strafburg. 

achat  ma.  247.  H.  chefnut,  pellucid,  thin  •,  whirls  4,  narrow  ; 
aperture  ovate. 

lugulris.  248.  H.  ovate,  pointed,  pellucid,  tranfverfely  ftrla- 

ted  ■,  whirls  7,  firft  largeft  ;  aperture  oblong,  ovate  ; 
9  lines  long. 

minima,  249,    H.    ovate,     conic,      fubimperforated  ;     2    laft 

whirFs  in  the  centre  of  the  firft  ;  aperture  orbicular  ; 
14  line  long. 

i'lflala.  250.  H.  white,  folid,   opaque  ;  firft  whirl  nvice   as 

large  as  the  reft  ;  aperture  large,  margined.  River 
Unftrut. 

alLimni.  251.    H.    white,    opaque,    pointed;    aperture  oval. 

Waters  of  Hamburg. 

'^ipanJa.  252.  H,  ovate,  pointed,  fubimperforated  ;   firft  whirl 

ventricofe,  large  ;  aperture  femlcircular  j  6  or  7  lines 
long.      Stagnant  waters. 

opaca.  253.  H.  ovate,  pointed  ;  whirls  5  ;  firft  large  ;  aper- 

ture ovate,  oblong.      Aquatic. 

turgida.  254.  H.  obtufe  ;    whirls    4,   diftant,  inflated  in  the 

middle  •,  aperture  orbicular,  margined  ;   2  lines  long. 

carulef-  255.  H.    bluilh,  ovate,    pointed  ;    whirls    4,    a  lit- 

ctnt.  tie    ventricofe ;    aperture    oblong,    rounded ;     2    lines 

long. 


256.  H.  Inflated  j  whirls  4,  fliort ;  two  lower  ones f I'/j^f fa. 
diftant  ;    aperture   orbicular,    not    margined  ;     2    lines 

long.      Alface. 

257.  H.  imperforated,    oblong,  white    with    longi-  undata. 
t  idinal  red  undulations  ;    whirls  6 — 7,  firft  thrice   as 
large  as  the  next  ;   l^  inch  long. 

258.  H.  imperforated,  oblong,  thin,  brown  ;  %vhlrls/^r«. 
4  j  firft   ovate,   and  thrice  as  large  as  the  next  j  aper- 
ture ovate. 

259.  H.    fubimperforated,    oblong,    finely   tLnaXcdfubflriata, 
with  ivhite  ;  whirls  5  ;  firft  twice  as  large  as  the  next ; 
aperture  oval,  margined  ;  -j  inch  long. 

260.  H.  fmooth,   brown  ;  aperture  triangular,  mai-tngono- 
gined  ;  minute.  Jloma. 

261.  H.   ventricofe,  pointed,   cinereous;  firft  v;\i\x\lumtda, 
large  ;  aperture  oval,  large  ;  margined  on  one  fide  ;   I3: 

inck  long. 

262.  H.    oblong,    pointed,    longitudinally   ribbed, af;Vu/fl. 
and   tranfverfely   ftriated -,  whirls    10,   equally  decrea- 

fing  ;  aperture  oval  ;  i  inch  long.     Coromandel. 

263.  H.   ovate,  imperforated  ;  whirls  8 — 9,  TO\XTid,peregriaa, 
diftant,  and  equally  decreafmg  ;  aperture  oval  >  4  Jnch 

long.      American  iflands. 

264.  H.  oblong,  imperforated;  whirls  diftant,  vtn-danuiia- 
tricofe  ;     aperture    orbicular ;    2^   inches   long.     Da-  /«. 
nube. 

265.  H.   oblong,    imperforated,    fmooth,    pointed  ;  lurbinata. 
whirls  inflated  ;  the  firft  larger,  the   reft  gradually  de- 
creafmg ;  aperture  fuboval,  margined  ^31  inches  long. 
Danube. 

266.  H.   oblong,    curved,    fubimperforated  ;    a^ti-curvata. 
ture    oval,  margined  ;     2  J   inches    in    diameter.     Da- 
nube. 

267.  H.  thin,  fmooth,  white,   with  chefnut  hands -yext'/i's. 
fpire    obtufe  ;    whirls    flattilli ;    8    lines    to    one    Inch 
long. 

Gen.  30.  NeriTA,  Neriie.  Nenta. 

Cen.  Char. — The  animal  is  a  Umax  ;  the  fliell  uni- 
valve, fpiral,  gibbous,  flattifti  at  bottom  ;  aperture 
femlorbicular,  or  femilunar ;  pillar  lip  tranfverfely 
truncated,  flattifti. 

Sfsciss: 

A.   Umbiltcated. 

1.  N.  fmooth;    fpire    {lightly    pointed;    Jimbilicusrjn«fl(?, 
gibbous,  and  bifid.      India,  Africa,  America. 

2.  N.  with    decuffated  ftriae,    and  'Impreifed   dots  -jCanceU 
fpire  fubclavate  ;  umbilicus  gibbous,  bifid.     American /o/o.- 
iflands. 

*   3.   N.  fmooth,  gioffy,  faintly  wrinkled  ;  fpire  rattier glaucina, ■ 
obtufe  ;     umbilicus    rather    clofed    by  the    pillar    lip, 
which  is  gibbous,  and  two-coloured ;    2    inches    long. 
Barbaiy,  Europe,  Britain. 

4.  N.  fubglobular  ;  umbilicus  perforated,  equal.    In-  vitellus. 
dian  ocean. 

5.  N.   convex;     umbilicus   fomewhat    heart-ftiaped,a/Z'«»M'/j. 
ivith  a  flattened  lobe.      Cipc  of  Good  Hope,   Barbary, 
Indian  Iflands.      Extremely  rare. 

6.  N.    ovate,    glabrous;  umbilicus  partly  covered  ; /naTOmrtfj, . 
whirls  4  or  5  ;  aperture  ovate. 

7.  N.    fubglobular,  folid,    bay  with    white   bands  -Jiucoiio- 
fpire  fomewhat   depreffed ;    whirls    4    or    5 ;    an   \\\c\\mas. 
long. 

^  8.  N. 
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f^adicta.  8.  M.    fubglobular,    folid  ;    tip    bluifli ;    lateritious 

bands  in  the  tnroat,  and  a  ivhite  one  on  the  beak.  Mau- 
ritius iiland.     Rather  large. 

rufa.  9.  N.  thin,  rufous  ;  umbilicus  darker,  -with  a  white 

border  ;  throat  with  a  reddilh  band.     Mauritius  iiland, 

fulminea.         10.    N.    fubglobular,    with    angular,    tamiy    lines, 

and  flattened  lobe  ;  -white  or  yelloivilli.     Africa.   Rare. 

Jlercus-  II.  N.  fmooth,  Ijiovvy,  ivith  rufous  fpots  and  fpecks  ; 

mufcarum.  umbilicus   gibbous,    bifid.     Mediterranean,   American 

feas, 
-u-iental'u.        12.   N.   fubglobular,    polifhed    very   fmooth ;    bafe 
of  the  fpire  a  little  wrinkled  j  pillar  fnowy.     Eaftern 
feas. 

eruentata.  13.  N.  fubglobular,  white,  with  red  fpots  j  lip  ob- 
tufe  and  bluilh  ;  umbilicus  fpiral. 

rugofa.  1 4.   N.  wrinkled  ;  within  glabrous  5  umbilicus  bor- 

dered with  white.      American  iflands. 

marochi-         15.  N.   fubglobular,   feiooth,  light  green,  brownifh 

trtfts.  within  •,  livid  at  the  tip  ;  wrinkled  at  the  angle  of  the 

whirls.      Africa. 
fulcata.  16.  N.  fubglobular,  obliquely  plaited ;  fpire  with  4 

whirls,  mucronate  j  umbilicus  bifid. 

aracbnoi-        17.  N.   white,  reticulated   with    reddlih   lines,    and 
iJea.  blackifh  at  the  tip  ;  umbilicus  nearly  covered  ;  whirls 

convex. 

vittala.  1 8.  N.  fubglobular,  brown,  ^vith  a  double  white  fil- 

let in  the    middle  j    reticulated    and    denticulated   on 
each  fide.     Africa. 

melanO'  19.  N.  thin,  pellucid,    fmooth,  oblong;    firft  whirl 

Jloma.  ventricofe,  flat  and  large  ;  umbilicus  half  clofed ;  a 
inches  long,      Indian  fea. 

pallidula.  *  20.  N.  femitranfparent,  horn-colour  j  whirls  pro- 
minent ;  aperture  femilunar,  and  patulous ;  umbilicus 
large  ;  a  fmall  {hell.      Coafts  of  Kent  and  Dorfet. 

tap'illa,  21.  N.  pellucid,  thin,  oblong,  with  decuflated  (Iris ', 

dirty  yellow  ;  whirls  4  ;  aperture  fubovalj  pillar  white; 
umbilicus  half  clofed.      Tranquebar. 

clathrata.  22.  N.  depreifed,  ovate,  tranlverfely  undulated  and 
longitudinally  ribbed  ;  ribs  flat,  oblique,  and  femilunar; 
fpire  papillary.      Foflil  in  Campania. 

vahata.  23.  N.  flattiih,  with  a  circiiiated  aperture.     N.  feas. 

icclandica.  24.  N.  globular,  fubacute,  thick  ;  whirls  4,  fepara- 
ted  by  deep  grooves.     North  feas. 

affinis.\  25.  N.  globular,  thick  ;  fpire  fubmucronated  ;  whirls 

3.      New  Zealand. 

B.  Imperforated ;   lip  tootble/s. 

corona.  26.  N.  whirls  of  the  fpire  crowned  with  fpines  ;  mi- 

nute.    India,  America. 

radula,  27.  N.  grooved,  with  equal,  tuberculated  ribs  ;  fize 

of  a  walnut.      Indian  iflands. 

cornea.  28.  N.  obfoletely  flriated  ;    while   or   pale  violent. 

Red  fea. 

JluviatUis.  *  29.  N.  rugged,  fpotted,  fireakcd,  or  mottled  with 
white  and  purplifli  bro^vn  or  pink  ;  mouth  clofed  «-ith 
a  teftaceous  operculum ;  4  lines  long.  In  flow  rivers 
of  Barbary  and  Europe,  Britain. 

iiltoralit.  *  30.  N.  fmooth,  with  a  carious  crown  ;  ivhirls  4  or 
5,  firft  large  ;  fize  of  a  horfe  bean.  Europe,  Shores  of 
Britain.      Common. 

laeujlris.  31.  N.  fraoothifti,  horny,  or  blackifli,  ending  in  a 
very  fine  point.  Still  waters  and  warm  fprings  of 
Europe  ;  fuppofed  to  be  only  a  variety  of  N.  Jiwoia- 
tilis. 

inagdaltnie,     ^ 2.  N,  grooves    wide   and   black  ;    uithin   white  j 
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whirls  3  ;  lip  fmooth,   j-toothed ;  6  lines  long,     Mag- 
dalene iflands. 

^^.  N.  thin,    with    decuflfated   fl;ria;,   tuberculated  ; OTa'ji- 
black    with  ochraceous   fpots  ;    iubglobular  ;    aperture  nata^ 
margined  outwardly. 

34.  N.  thin,  pellucid,   ovate,  polifhed;   dull  yellow </ai2<i. 
varied   with  black  ;   outer  lip  acute  ;  inner  glabrous  ; 
crown  prominent  ;  very  rare. 

^^.  N.  fmooth,  pellucid;    whirls  3  ;    very  nanute. peUucida, 
Pembi-okeftiire  coaft. 

*  36.  N.  fmooth,  fomeivhat  pellucid  ;  whirls  2  ;  vtryalba. 
minute.     Perabrokefliire  coaft. 

C.  Imperforated  ;    lips  toothed. 

37.  N.  firiooth,  coarfe,  with  an  excavated  eye-Yike piil/igera, 
fmall  fpire  :     inner  lip  (inooth,  crenulated  ;    whirls   2, 

one  large,  terminating  in  an  acute  tooth  ;   14 — 16  lines  1 

long.     Rivers  of  India. 

38.  N.   thin,    fmooth,    undulated,    with    an    ohtxxk undulatOt 
croivn  ;  outer  lip  fubftriated,  and  toothlefs  ;  inner  one 

a  little  denticulated.      India.  ; 

39.  N.  thick,  opaque,  globular  ;  deep  black  with  co- aterrima,  j 
loured  lines  ;  outer  lip  glabrous  ;  inner  lip  tubercula-  j 
ted,  wrinkled.  ' 

40.  N.  fmooth,  fubglobular  ;  white,  with  yellowifti/ari'iJ. 
brown  bands  ;  crown  obtufe  ;  lip  flightly  denticulated  ; 
middle  fized.     Amboyna.     Rare. 

41.  N.  fmooth,  roundifli,  milk-white;  whirls  \\\\\\pupa,  1 
tranfverfe,  parallel,  black  ftriae  ;  lip  flat ;  teeth  fcarcely  1 
vifible. 

42.  N.  fmooth  ;  inner  lip  2-toothed  :  fize  of  a  pea.   bidens. 

43.  N.  fmooth,  green;  inner  lip  crenulated  in  tlieviridis. 
middle.     Minorca  and  Jamaica. 

44.  N.  fmooth,  ovate  ,  inner  Up  denticulated  ;   2  lovirginea. 
10  lines  long.     India,  South  America, 

45.  N.   fmooth  ;  crown  obUterated ;  lip  toothed  onpo/ita, 
eacli  fide  ;  brown.     India,  South  feas. 

46.  N.  ftriated  ;  lips  toothed  ;  inner  one  flattifti  andpe/orontat 
wrinkled.     American  iflands. 

47.  N.  ftriated  ;  lips  flightly  toothed  ;  inner  one  Xa- albicil/a. 
berculated.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Indian  ocean. 

48.  N.  grooved,  tranfverfely  ftriated  ;  inner  lip  Xooth- h^rio.  | 
ed  ;  ribs  30,  unequal. 

49.  N.  grooved;    17  to  20  tranfverfe  ribs;    oulerplicata, 
lip  5   or  6  teethed    within  ;    inner    convex,  wrinkled, 

with  three  long,  ftrong  teeth,  belide  lefler  ones.     India. 

50.  N.  grooved,  lips  toothed  ;  inner  lip  with   a  yel-groffa. 
low  fpot,  and    3   or  4  teeth  ;    convex  and    wrinkled. 
Molucca  iflands, 

51.  N.  with    20  grooves,  varied  with   undulated  ^-chamg' 
ternate  Ijjack  and  white  rays;  lips  toothed  ;  inner  oneJeon. 
wrinkled  and  tuberculated.     Indian  ocean. 

52.  N.   grooves  30;  ribs   about   30,  flattened;  Yips undatOt 
toothed;  inner  one  wrinkled  and  tuberculated,     Indian 

feas. 

53.  N.  grooved,  with    1 5  to  19  ribs;  lips  toothed  ;f.v«aijj, 
inner  one  tuberculated.     India. 

54.  N.  folid,  thick,  glabrous ;  undulated  with  black  maxima. 
and  yellowifli  rays  ;  outer  lip  toothlefs ;  inner  one  con- 
cave, 4-toothed  ;  a  very  large  fliell. 

55.  N.    angular  black  lines  ;  with    16  crenated  r'lh?,  textilit. 
and  grooves  ;  outer  lip  crenated  without,  and  toothed 
within  ;    inner    lip  wrinkled  above,  and    tuberculated 
beneath. 

56.  N.    deep  black,    glabrous,   and   thinly  ftriated <7/rfl/«, 

above  j 
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above  ;  both  lips  white  ;  outer  one  finely  grooved,  and 
nightly  toothed  within.  Atlantic  and  South  fea?. 
r.  57.  N.  with  16  white  grooves;  ribs  fpotted  with 
wliite  j  cro^s'u  a  little  prominent  ",  outer  lip  glabrous 
on  each  fide  ;  inner  one  concave,  yellowilli  and  toothed. 
Afccnfion  illand  ;  a  large  fliell. 

58.  N.  mouth  and  lips  white  ;  whirls  round,  fur- 
rounded  with  black,  parallel  ftrice  ;  outer  lip  ftriated 
within.  Malacca  feas. 
verjicohr.  59.  N.  with  blackilh  bluilli,  red  and  white  fquare 
fpots,  and  bands,  fpotted  with  red  and  white  ;  inner  lip 
ftriated  within,  and  toothed  on  each  fide.  Antilles  iflands. 

60.  I\.  white,  radiated  with  black  w'ithout  ;  ftriae 
tranfverfe,  rounded,  fraooth  5  inner  lip  wrinkled  and  4- 
toothed.     Indian  leas. 

61.  N.  yellowilh  within,  fubglobular,  furrounded 
with  thicker  ftriae  ;  interftices  fnowy ;  lips  v.hite,  tooth- 
ed ;  outer  one  crenated  without.     Nicobar  iflands. 

miadri-  62.  N.  fubviolet  with  a  yellowifli  tip  ;  white  within, 

color.  with   elevated  black  ftrias  ;    lips    toothed  ;    outer    one 

grooved  within  ;  inner  one  wiinkled.     Red  fea. 

malaccen-        S^.  N.  grooved,  yellowifii   ivithin  ;    crown    a    little 
Jit.  prominent ;  outer  lip  unarmed  and  crenulated  outward- 

ly ;  inner  lip  yellowilh,  imooth.      Malacca. 

antUla-  64.   N.   fubglobular,  black  j  white  within  ;  grooved 

rum.  and  ftriated  J  lips  wrinkled  and  denticulated.     Antilles 

iflands. 

JIammea,  '       65.  N.  fubglobular,  with  crowded  tranf\erfe  ftria;  ; 
I  while,  with  purplifli  undulated  rays ;  outer  lip  grooved 

'  within  ",  inner  lip  wrinkled  above. 

fulgorans.  dd.  N.  fubglobular,  with  crowded  tranfverfe  ftrias  ; 
deep  black  with  ochraceous  rays  ;  lip  flightly  denticu- 
lated ;  inner  one  tuberculated  in  the  middle.  Ameri- 
can iflands. 

tejelela,  67.  N.  obtufe,  tranfverfely  ftriated  ;  the  ftriae  mark- 

ed with  nearly  fquare  black  and  white  fpots  ;  both 
lips  denticulated  ;  outer  lip  ftightly  ftriated  within, 
inner  lip  with  one  or  two  teeth  ;  concave,  glabrous, 
and  denticulated  beneath.  Iflands  between  Africa  ard 
America. 

hifafciata,  68.  N.  blacklfh  with  2  gray  bands ;  crown  white. 
India. 

literata,  69.  N.  fubglobular,  white,  with  various  charaflers  ; 

inner  lip  crenulated,  toothed.      India. 

violacea.         7c.  N.  ovate,  folid,  fmooth,  violet  dotted  with  white; 

inner  lip  denticulated  beneath. 
Jenega-  71.  N.  ovate,    obtufe,    deep  black;   vrhiris   3,    the 

Unfit.  firft  turgid  with   25 — 30  grooves  ;  the  two  others  very 

minute  ;   i  inch  broad.     Senegal. 

promon-  72.  N.    black,  ovate,  pointed;    whorls  3,  with  30 

torn,  grooves ;  left  lip  wrinkled.     Africa. 

tr'icdlor.  73.   N.  variegated  with  red,  black,  and  white;  right 

lip  w-ith  10  teeth  ;  left  lip  glabrous,  with  three  large 
emarginated  teeth  ;  9  lines  long. 

ptrverfa.  74.  N.  furrounded  with  belts ;  fpire  rcverfed ;  aper- 
ture 8-toothed.      Found  only  in  a  fofill  ftate. 

lurrila.  75.  N.  bands  alternately  white  and  black  ;   within 

white  ;  crown  much  elevated  ;  outer  lip  acute  ;  whirls 
4.      Frefli  waters  in  Antilles  iflands. 

aculeala.  76.  N.  blackifli,  tranfverfely  ftriated ;  the  flriie  fpi- 
nous  ;  inner  lip  flattifl),  fmooth,  and  ilightly  toothed. 
India. 

Haliotis.  Gen.  31.  H.iMOTIS,  Sea-ear. 

Ccn.  Char. — The  animal  is  a  Umax  ;  the  fliell  is  uni- 
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valve,  dilated,  ear-(haped,  ivilh  a  longitudinal  row  of 
orifices  along  the  furface  ;  Ipire  lateral  and  neaily 
concealed. 

SfSCIBSi 

1.  H.   Midas'  ear;    roundilli,   both    fides   poliflied  ;«;'(/*. 
orifices  from   8   to  10  ;  7   to  9  inches  long.     Indian 
ocean.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

2.  H.  fubovate ;  outfide  tranfverfely  grooved,  nig-lubercu- 
ged  and   tuberculated  ;  wrinkles  on  the  outfide  undula-  lata. 
ted.    The  inner  margin  of  the  fliell  has  a  ridge  the  whole 
length,   which  terminates  in  one  fpiral  turn  at  the  end. 

This  ridge  is  befet  with  tubercles,  the  laft  6  of  which, 
or  from  6  to  o,  are  open.  The  infide  is  open,  con- 
cave, and  of  a  beautiful  mother-of-pearl  ;  the  Iciigth  is 
Irom  3  to  4  inches  ;  breadth  from  2  to  3.  It  is  found 
on  the  ihores  in  the  fouth  of  England,  after  violent 
ftorms.  It  is  common  in  the  ifland  of  Guernfey,  ad- 
hering to  the  rocks  at  the  loweft  ebb.  The  fifli  is  eat- 
en by  the  inhabitants,  and  the  common  people  adorn 
their  houfes,  with  the  fliells,  by  fticking  them  on  the 
outfide  with  plaller. 

3.  H.  ovate,  ferruginou?,  tranfverfely  wrinkled,  ?a\djlrititat 
longitudinally   ftriated  ;    4  or  5   orifices  open.       Afia, 
Barbary. 

4.  H.    ovate,   longitudinally    ftriated;    larger   Hnxvaria. 
tuberculated  ;  orifices  20  to  30  ;  4  to  5  open.      India. 

5.  H.    oval,    longitudinally    ftriated,    with    obfolete  mor/no- 
tranfverle  ones ;  orifices  about  30,  4  to  5  open  ;   2  to  ^rata, 
inches  long.     Africa,   India. 

6.  H.  ajjes  ear ;  fmoothifti,  oblong  ;  margin   fome-  ajinum, 
what  falcated  ;  nerves  on  the  outfide  elevated  ;  orifices 
about  30,  5  to  7  open  ;  3  inches  long.     India. 

7.  H.  ovate,   red,   with    an  elevated    angle  on  \\\tparva, 
belly  ;  orifices  30,  4  or  5  open.      Africa,  India. 

8.  H.  ovate,   greenifli,    fpotted  with  broivn ;    &nxH^tialai 
elevated,  double,  tranfverfe  ;  6  orifices  open.     Africa. 

9.  H.  \aried    with    gray,    bluilh,    and  red  ;  ovate  ; au/lralu, 
fpire  prominent,  inflated  ;   7  to  9  orifices  open  ;  3  inches 

long.     New  Zealand. 

10.  H.  ovate,  fomewhat   conve.\,  folid,  with  decuC- guineeltfif^ 
fated  ftrite  ;  orifices  flattened  ;  6  open  ;  24  inches  long. . 
Guinea. 

11.  H.  ovate,  imperforated,  with  prickly  ribs;  fpire »/«/'fr/o- 
exferted  ;    I  inch  long.      India.      Extremely  rare.  rata. 

I  2.  H.  ovate,  imperforated  ;  margin  oblique  above, perver/im 
and  tuberculated  within  ;  fpire  reverted  ;  ^  inch  long. 
Foflll. 

13.  H.  tranfverfely  plaited  on  the  outfide  ;  margin^//ffl/tf. 
broad,  tliick,  and  finely  ftriated  longitudinally  ;  5  inch 

long.      Foftil  near  Hildefia. 

14.  H.  ovate,  fmoothifti,   folid  ;    varied  with  white^/jZirj. 
and  green  ;  6  orifices  open  ;   2'-  Inches  long. 

15.  H.  roundifh,  varied  with  rofy  and  white  ;  onX.er pulcbef9- 
lip  crenated;   orifices   30,  6   pervious;    7  lines  long. r/ma. 
South  fea  iflands. 

16.  H.  ovate,   with  decufl'atcd  undulated  ftriic  ;  yxn- Virginia, 
der  fide  iridefcent ;  6  orifices  open  ;    i-i  inch  long.  New 
Zealand. 

17.  H.    fuborbicular,    deprelTed,    wrinkled^   xnricd ovina. 
with    \\hite,  chefnut,    and  yellowilh  ;    orifices    in    the 
middle  pervious.  • 

18.  H.  oval,    rugged,  Varied  with  white  and  ted  igiganlea. 
fpotted  ;  inner   lip  with   a  very  broad  margin  ;  3  to  7 
orifices  open. 

19.  H. 
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Patella. 


Tp.  H.  ear  ventricofe,  fulvid  broi\-n,  \vith  tranf- 
verfe  wrinkles,  and  longitudinal,  tuberous  plaits;  under 
fide  iridefcent ;  4^  inches  long.  New  Zealand.  Ex- 
tremely rare. 

Gen.  32.  Patella,  Limpet. 

Gen.  Char. — The  animal  is  a  limax ;  the  (hell  univalve, 
fubconic,  fhaped  like  a  bafon,  without  fpire. 

Sfecies. 
A.  Having  an  internal  lip  ;  Jliell  entire. 

equejlrts.  j  _  p_   orbicular,  perfoliated  outwardly  ;  lip  vaulted, 

perpendicular ;    i   inch   wide.      Indian  and   American 
feas. 
-neritoi-  2.  P.   ovate  ;    tip   fubfpiral ;    lip   lateral ;    fize   of  a 

ilea.  cherry  •,  inhabitant  red. 

Jinenjts,  *  ^.  P.  fubcon'c,  fraooth  ;  lip  fomewhat  lateral.  Me- 
diterranean and  Indian  feas.  On  oylters  in  Salcomb- 
bay,  Devonfliire. 

porcellana,  ^.  p.  oval ;  tip  recur\-ed  ;  lip  placed  behind  and 
flattened.      India  and  Goree. 

formcata,  ^.  p.  oval,  obliquely  recurved  behind  ;  lip  placed 
behind,  and  concave.      Barbadoes,  Mediterranean. 

aculeata.  g.  p.  oval,  brown,  with  prickly  flrise ;  crown  re- 
curved.    American  iflands. 

irochifor-        ^.    p.    conic,    longitudinally    plaited  ;    internal    lip 

mts.  lateral.     Tranquebar  and  Falkland  iflands. 

auricula.  8.  P.  roundiih,  with  radiated  grooves,  and  flriated  ; 
cro^vn  recurved  ;  internal  cavity  ear-(haped.  Borneo, 
Santa  Cruz. 

rugofa.  p.  p.   ovate,  thin,  obfoletely  'vrinkled   tranfverfely  ; 

margin  unequal  5  lip  unequally  repand  ;  above  i  inch 
long.  China.  It  is  generally  found  on  the  buccinum 
fpiratum. 

goreenjis.  10.  P.  oval,  flat,  thin,  white,  gloffy,  lamellated  on 
the  outfide;  5  to  6  lines  in  diameter.   Rocks  at  Goree. 

contorta.  11.  P.  granulated  \vith  white,  and  fine  perpendicu- 
lar, oblique  ribs  ;  lip  thin,  oblique,  and  covering  half 
the  cavity.     Rare. 

fxplanata.       it. 'P.  white,  finely  ftriated  ;  crown  inclining  down- 
wards and  dilated,  behind  which  the  fliell  is  deprefled. 
plicata.  i^.    p.    conic,    ochraceous,    with    ferruginous    rays 

within  ;  with  longitudinal,  tranfverfely  ftriated  plaits. 
Jlriata.  14.  P.  white,    conic,    ftriated  j    grooves  undulated; 

cro^vn  a  little  lateral, 
folea.  ij.  p.    twifted,    pellucid,    with    ferruginous   fpots ; 

thinly  plaited  and  tranfverfely  grooved  above  ;  lip  un- 
dulated, repand  ;  ^  inch  long. 

echlnata.  16.  P.  conic,  prickly ;  within  glabrous.  Found 
foflU  near  Crignon. 

B.  Margin  angular,  or  irregularly  toothed. 

crepidula,  17.  P  oval,  flattifh,  fmooth  ;  lip  femilunar,  flat  be- 
hind.    Mediterranean. 

lactniofa,  1 8.  P.  rays  unequal,  elevated ;  thicker  and  obtufe, 
on  the  outfide.     India. 

faccha-  ip.  P.  angular,  with  7  keel-fliaped,  obtufe  ribs.    Ja- 

nna.  va  and  Barbadoes. 

barbara.  20.  P.  toothed,  with  19  elevated,  vaulted,  and  mu- 
ricated  rays.     Falkland  iflands. 

granularit.  21.  P.  toothed,  -with 'elevated,  angular,  imbricated 
ftria ;  2  inches  long.  Southern  Europe,  and  Cape  of 
pood  Hope. 
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2  2.  P.    angular,    with    numerous  muricatej   flriae  \granatina. 
1 4  to  3  inches  long.     Jamaica,  fouthem  Europe. 

*  23.   P.    with    about    14   obfolete    angles,     and    61-Vulgata, 
lated,    acute,     crenated    margin ;    cro^vn    central ;     2 
inches  high.     Marine  rocks  of  Europe  and  India,  Bri- 
tain. 

*  24.  P.    oblong  ^vith  about  14  angles ;  croivn  htersl.  depre/^. 
Rocks  of  Europe,  Britain. 

25.  P.  crenated,  fubangular ;    ftrise  numerous,    un- cerulea. 
equal ;  beneath  blue  ;   blackilh,  on  the  outfide.     Me-  .j 
diterranean. 

26.  P.    conic,    tuberculated ;    tubercles    white,    in  tubercu- 
rows  ;  flightly  toothed  ;  retufe  behind.  lata. 

27.  P.  roundifh,    peciflinated  ;    rays  imbricated,    XM-ltpas. 
berculated,  and  tranfverfely  ftriated  ;  crown  incurved  ; 

24  inches  long.     Chili,  Falkland  iflands. 

28.  P.   oval,    three-ribbed,    white;    ftriated  at  ihetricojlata.. 
fides ;  internal  margin  flattilh,  a  little  jagged.     Indian 

ocean. 

29.  P.   oarinated,    rounded  on  the  fore-part,    with  mj'/;V/nfl. 
undulated    ftrlx  ;    brown    and    pearly  ^vithin  ;    hinder 
margin  crenated  ;   I  inch  long.      South  America. 

30.  P.  toothed,   oval,   conic,   fomewhat  compreiTed  -jOvata. 
ribbed  ;   bron-n  between  the  ribs ;   brown  within,  ^vith 
white  grooves  ;  9  lines  long. 

31.  P.   angular,  ovate,  deprefl"ed  ;    rays  10,   eleva.t-/lellata. 
ed,   with  fhort,   intermediate  ribs  ;   8  lines  long. 

32.  P.    folid,    ovate,    gibbous;    unequally   ribbed  ;  iVe/a/7flJf(fc)_ 
glabrous  inthin,  with   alternate,  cinereous,  and   homy 
rays  ;  margin  crenated  ;  i-l  inch  long.     Shores  of  Ice- 
land. 

33.  P.  oval,  fubpellucid;  ribs  16  to  20;  tuberculat- W"s» 
ed   and   foliaceous   on  the  outfide  ;   i  to  3  inches  long. 
Shores  of  Cyprus. 

34.  P.  ovate,   a  little   gibbous,  white  ;   ribs   20  xi^C'Jlata. 
40 ;    keel-tliaped,  crowded,  unequal,  tuberculated  ;    2 
inches  long. 

■}^.  P.   ovate,  du&y ;    ribs  fmooth,  imequal,  \s\a.x.tJ^ticoplcu- 
crowded  ;   crown  ufually  brown  ;   I  inch  long.  ra. 

36.  P.    a  little  rugged,  white,  with  brown,   flexuousy'''''<"''/fli 
ftriae,  branching  outwards ;  2  brown  fpots  in  the  bottom  \ 
of  the  hollow. 

37.  P.   convex;   ribs  11  to  16;    8  larger,   tubercu- ^f'"- 
lated  ;    i^  inch  long.      American  iflands.  radiata, 

38.  P.   toothed  ;   red   under  the  brown   fldn,  vivi'^rubra. 
elevated,    rounded   ftriae,    and  lefler  imbricated  ones ; 
within  white  ;    1 4  inch  long.  i 

39.  P.  ovate,  gibbous,  thin  ;  toothed,  liver-colour ;  bepaticn»  -i 
ftriae  elevated,  keel-fliaped  and  obtufely  fpined  ;  crown 
white  ;    1  '  inch  long. 

40.  P.  fubconvex,  brown;  with  12  larger  Tay-s,baJia.  4 
each  furrounded  by  a  rib,  and  as  many  letler  ones  :  t 
2j  inches  long. 

41.  P.  flattifli,  brown,  vfith  10  elevated  ftriae;  crovm/u/ce/cetu, 
of  a  different   colour ;  bottom  of  a  pale  liver  colour ;  * 
fpatulated  Ipot,  edged  with  glaucous  and  gold  ;  inner 
margin  brown  ;    2  to  3  inches  long.  \ 

42.  P.    flattened;    forepart    narrow    and    rounded  ^^aculo/a. 
yelloAvifli    fpotted   with  bro^^^l  ;   crown  white  ;   rays  10 

or  1 1  equal,  rounded,  flat ;   -J  to  I  inch  long.  .! 

43.  P.  fuboval,   flattened,  varied  with   brown  ;   x\h%rotundatal 
flat,   rounded  ;   crown  and  bottom  differently  coloured  ; 

I  to  2  inches  long. 

44.  P.   ovate,  obfcurely  edged  ^vith  white  ;  izdliX-pefleit.      ' 

ed. 
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ed,   ftrije  Jiftant,   peelinated   outwardly  ;  cro\TO  gray ; 

1  to  2  inches  long.      North  America. 

corrugala.       45.  P.  ovate,  wrinkled,  chefnut ;  croivn  with  a  ^vhite 

circle  ;   4  i"ch  long. 
alboradi-         46.  P.  oval,    brown,  radiated   with  ^vhite  on  each 
ala.  fide  ;  ftria:  elevated,  pectinated  ;  cro^vn  %vhite  j   bottom 

yellowilK  ;  j-  inch  long. 
oltvaccj.  47.   P.   ovate,  olive -coloured  ;  within  bro^\Ti  varied 

with  white,  with   elevated  unequal  ftrise  ;  margin  with 

2  rows  of  unequal  fpines ;  brown,  pale  yellow  j  1 4- 
inch  longr 

eerca.  48.   P.  ovate,  wax-colour  on  both   fides  ;    perpendi- 

cularly ftriated  ;  ribs  13,  flattened;  bottom  white; 
4  inch  long. 

imprejfa.  49.  P.  ovate,  with  ftrise  elevated,  tranfverfe,  brown- 
iih  ;  fpotted  with  « hite,  and  reaching  half  ivay  down  ; 
cro^\-n  with    a  white,    impreffed    circumference  ;     and 

3  brownilh  fpots  ;  j-  inch  long. 

aurantia.         50.  P.   ovate,  folid,  citron  undulated  with  broivn  ; 

(Iriae  elevated,  crowded,  wrinkled  ;  bottom   white  \  l 

Inch  long. 
cingulum.        51.  P.    ovate,    denticulated,   cinereous,   with    three 

black  belts;  within  mllk-^vhite,  with  elevated,  unequal 

ftriae,    nodulous    on    the  outfide,   and    fpinous    at   the 

margin  ;   l  inch  long  ;  crOH-n  acute,  reddilh  or  whitifli. 
oculata.  52.    P.    ovate,    white;    ribs    flattened,    of  unequal 

lengths  ;    interftices   brownilh  ;  croivn    obtufe,    with  a 

brown  belt  ;  4  in<^h  long. 
magellani-       J3-  P-  thin,  ovate  ;  margin  knotty;  within  pearly, 
cj_  with   elevated    chefnut   ftriae  ;  crown  pointed,  brown  ; 

4  inch  long.     Straits  of  MageUan. 

tchroleuca.  54-  P-  ochraceous,  with  three  yellow  bands,  and 
elevated,  acute,  unequal  ftriae;  crovm  white;  I  inch 
high. 

dentota.  55-  P-  white,  denticulated  ;  ftri*  unequal,  elevated, 

acute ;  crown  furrounded  with  a  double  row  of  cinere- 
ous dots,  and  a  duiky  gray  band  ;    I  inch  long. 

nodofa.  5^-   P-  yellow,  radiated  with  brown  ;  ftria;  unequal, 

elevated,  knotty;  cro^\Ti  and  bottqpi  white;  1 4^  inch 
long. 

ciaerea.  57-  P-  toothed,  cinereous ;  ftriae  unequal,  ele^'ated  ; 

interftices  brown  and  rugged  ;  crown  pointed  ;  milk- 
white  or  filvery. 

cxolbldo.  jS-  P-  whitilh,  rays  bromiifli,  and  ftrire  unequal, 
elevated,  rounded  ;  interftices  rugged  ;  crown  obtufe, 
white,  with  a  broad,  interrupted  brown  band,  and  ano- 
ther marginal  one  ;  -J  inch  long. 

cancel/ata.  59-  P*  cinereous  and  bro^vn,  with  decuffated  ftrise, 
and  2  rows  of  tubercles ;  crown  yello^viih ;  bottom 
with  a  fpatulated  white  fpot  ;   li  inch  long.     Jamaica. 

litvis,  62.  P.  rounded,    fmooth,    yellowifh,  with  a  broad, 

citron,  marginal  band,  fpotted  with   brown,  and  ano- 
ther narrower  one  ;  margin  dilated,  acute  ;  crown  va- 
■  ried  with  bluifh  and  ^vhite ;    1 4-  inch  long. 

argentca.  61.  P.  fmooth,  thick,  filvery;  rays  11,  brown; 
margin  filvery  :  cro\vn  pale  yellow  ;  bottom  ivory, 
^vith  a  double  white  ring ;   2  inches  long.     Very  rare. 

cutrea.  62.  P.  white,    with    ftrong,  rounded,    brown   ribs ; 

pearly  v\-i'hin  ;  crown  and  bottom  copper-coloured  ;  z 
inches  long.  1^ 

\nd»da,  63.  P.  pale  liver-colour  on   both   fides  ;    ribs  keel- 

fliaped,  allematcly  larger  and  lefs  ;  crown  flat,  ivhite  ; 
J  I  icch  long. 

glabra,  64.  P.  brown,  glabrous  above  ;    ftri*  beneath  ele- 
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vated,  crowded,   white  ;  crown  obtufe,  \vhlte ;  border 
fulvous  ;  bottom  fulvous;    14  inch  long. 

6^.   P.  yellowilh,   varied  willi  brown  ;  ribs  unequnl,y7,iWi)/j. 
flattened  ;  crown    obtufe ;    bottom   varied  reddilh  and 
white  ;    1  inch  long. 

66.  P.  denticulated,  coniprefled  on  each  fide  ;  TowA-infundiLu- 
ed,  yellow,  perpendicularly  ftriatcd  ;  ribs  keel  fliaped  -ylum. 
bottom    varied,    while  and  cinereous;    ij    inch  long. 

Rare. 

67.  P.  rounded,  glabrous,  white  ;  a  fmall  (hell.  ci/nlbur. 

68.  P.  ovate,  entirely  yellow,  with  luidiilated  grooves ;y7n.vj. 
perpendicularly  ftriatcd  within  ;  margin  fcallopcd  here 

and  there  ;  3  inches  long.     China. 

69.  P.  roundilh,  white,  «ith  many  coloured  dots  \pun&a!a. 
radiated  at  the  bafe,    and    furrounded    ivith   2  bro\ni 

rings  ;  margin  fiexuous. 

70.  P.   ovate,  with  annular  ftriae ;  black,  with  ele-  Ingubrts. 
vated,  unequal  ftriae  ;    margin    crenated  ;    crown  and  ^ 
bottom  ^vhite.  Ip 

71.  P.  ovate,  toothed,   yellowilh,  with  elevated  fiat- u/v^^j. 
tened  ftriae  ;  crown  pointed,  orange.     Lilbon.  nerjis. 

72.  P.  oblong,  red,  with  elevated,  unequal,   white  umbil/a . 
ftriae;  margin  crenated.     Africa. 

73.  P.   thin,  pellucid,  ftriated,    blackilh  with  olive  crena fa. 
rays  ;    within  glaucous  or  cinereous  ;  crown  pointed  ; 
margin  crenated,  bottom  milk-white.    Shores  of  Africa, 
Malaga,  Liibon. 

74.  P.  ferruginous,  with  angular  or  undulated  m^et/irruginet/. 
lines  and  cinereous  belts ;  with.in  milk-white,  with  ele- 
vated, knotty  ftrise  ;  crown  pointed  ;   margin  plaited. 

75.  P.  oval,  ochraceous,  with   elevated  black  Hnx;me/ano- 
within  filvery,   fpotted  ;  crown  pointed,  white,  fmooth.^rawraa. 
bottom  with  a  ftraw-coloured  fpot. 

76.  P.  ovate,  thin;   margin  flexuous ;  within  Ci\very-,re/>andj. 
ivith   broivniih  rays,    and  thin,    undulated  ftri.v,  %\ith 

bay  granulations.     Seas  of  Magellan. 

77.  P.  oval,  white,  thinly  ftriated,   and  varied  with angiilo/a. 
red  fpots  and  dots ;  margin  with  8  angles. 

78.  P.  oval,  fmooth,  poliflied,  pellucid,  ftriated  mth/igrina. 
7  yellowifli  ribs  ;  bluilh  olive  dotted  with  brown  ;  mar- 
gin with  7  angles. 

79-   P.    oblong,  flatuQi  ;    bay   ftriated   with   white ; mo/76/>/j-. 
within   milk-^vliite,    with    11    elevated,  unequal    ftriae; 
crown  rounded,  white.      American  iftands. 

80.  P.  ovate,  toothed,    brown  dotted   vsith   green -jcMorq/lL-- 
with  II  elevated,  hollow,  broader  ftrite,  and  as  many /a. 
narrower  ones;  crowTi  white. 

81.  P.  thin,  white,  unequally  ftriated,  within  pezT- margari' 
ly  ;  crown  ivith   an   orange    mark,  furrounded  with  a/acea. 
yellow  ring  :   margin  crenated.      Iceland. 

82.  P.  oval,  thin,    ochraceous,  with    angular   che{-  tenui/Jima> 
nut  lines,  and   10  to  12  elevated,  obtufe,  hollow,  un- 
equal ftriae. 

83.  P.   folid,   fubconic,  tranfverfely  plaited  ;  margin m(/rt//j. 
flexuous.     Barbadoes. 

84.  P.    ovate,    toothed,    with  30  elevated,    ohtvt{e,j/,'caria. 
undulated,  and  tranfverfely  wrinkled  ftriw.     Shores  oF 
Magellan. 

85.  P.  whitilli,  obtufcly   pentangular  ;  margin  ere- fentagona. 
nated,  dilated  ;  crown  obtufe  ;  bottom  reddifti. 

86.  P.    ovate,    tender,    pellucid;     ftria;    elevated ;  ^b*j. 
croivn    and   bottom    copper-coloured ;     1}  inch    long. 
Straits  of  Magellan. 

87.  P.    thin,   oblong,   ovate,   with    fine   unduhtedconcbacea, 
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rtrice ;  yellow-ifli  ^vith  elevated    dark    rays  ;  crown  re- 
curved.     South  America. 
Jlannea.  88.  P.  ovate,  filvery ;  ftrux  elevated,  flattened ;  crown 

obtufe,  copper  colour ;  bottom  with  an  ov.il  bay  mark  j 
margin  flexuous  ;   I  inch  long. 
candidijft-        89.  P.  fuborbicular  ;  ftriaced  ;  white,  with  a  brown- 
ma.  jih    band ;    dotted  with    brown ;    margin   tranfverfely 

wrinkled. 

C.  Wilh  the  tip  or  crown  pointed  and  recurved. 

bungarica.  *  90.  P.  entire,  conic,  pointed,  ftriated,  with  a  hooked, 
revolute  crown  j   2  inches  high.     America,  Mediterra- 
nean, and  Aliatic  feas  ;  ftiores  of  Britain. 
imbrica/a.       c)i.  P.  entire,  oblong,  imbricated  5  the  cro^\'n  placed 

behind. 
mammella-  *  92.  P.  entire,  conic,   ftriated,  fubdiaphanous,  v.-ith  a 
ris.  fmooth  retlefted  crown.      Shores  of  the  Mediterranean 

^^  and  Africa,  Britain. 

Wbarinala      93.  P.  fubllriated,  with   3   ribs  on  the  forepart;    2I- 

inches  high. 
peBinata.        94.  P.  entire,  ovate,  with  wrinkled,  (lightly  branched 
flrige ;    crov.n    nearly   central ;   2  inches  long.     Medi- 
terranean. 
htea.  95.  P.  entire,  oval,  convex,  ilriated,  with  a  fubmar- 

ginal,  reflefled,  mucronate  crown  ;  fize  of  a  melon  feed. 
India. 
criftata.  96.  P.  crown  revolute  ;  back  crefted,  keel-fliaped. 

lazuJlrU.  97.  P.  entire,  oval,  membranaceous,  with  a  central, 
mucronate,  refleded  cromi ;  I  i-  to  %\  lines  long.  Frelh 
waters  of  Europe,  Britain. 
fuviaitlis.  98.  P.  entire,  oval,  a  little  horny,  with  a  marsjina!, 
mucronate  crown  •,  aperture  oval  ;  2^  lines  long.  Ri- 
vers of  Europe,  Britain. 
ceca.  99.  P.  entire,  with  elevated  dots  and  ftriated  ;  crown 

acute,  ftraight.     Bays  of  Norway,  on  Hones. 
virginea.         100.  P.  entire,  white,  with  18  red  bands.     Bays  of 

Norway,  on  fuci. 
tejfilata.  101.  P.  entire,  whitifli,  teflelated  with  red.     Nor- 

way, on  rocks  and  fuci. 
fulva.  10  2.  P.  entire,  orange,  with  a  mucronate  and  nearly 

vertical  crown.     Norway. 
fuhfpiralis,      103.  P.   ovate,   with   an    obtufe,    nearly   fpiral  tip. 

Norway. 
ambigua.  104.  P.  ovate-,  margin  flightly  toothed  j  point  refledl- 

ed,  fomewhat  acute.     Norway. 
ruhicunda.       105.  P.   entire,    fubconic,    fmoothilh,    and    reddifti  j 

2r  lines  long.     Deeps  of  Greenland. 
bormar.a.        j  06.  P.  ovate,  entire,   finely  ftriated  longitudinally  \ 

wliite  with  red  veins  j  6  lines  long. 
cahptra.  107.   P.   entire;  ribs  fomewhat   imbricated;  crown 

hooked;  margin  fmuated.     North  America. 
melanofeu-       108.  P.  ftriated,  entire,  alternately  black  and  white  ; 
ca.  I  inch  long. 

peSuncu-  109.   P.   oblong,    convex,    ftightly   toothed,    within 

/us.  poliftied  ;     ftriae    knotty,    elevated ;     crown     bent    for- 

wards ;   I  inch  long. 
fafclata.  110.  P.   ovate,   white,    with   a  brown   band  ;    ftrice 

elevated,  acute;  margin  dilated,   crcnated,  and  cinere- 
ous within  ;    i  inch  long. 
thgans.  111.  P.  with   dccuffatsd   ftriic,    white  radiated  with 

red ;  denticulated  ;  crown  gray  ;  2  inches  long. 
Jquamcfa.        n2.  P.   ftria;  elevated,   and  tranfverfely  undulated 
on  the  outfide  ;   brown,   fih'ery   towards   the   margin  ; 
crown  hooked  and  bronzed  ;  3 1  inches  long. 
Jqualida,  113.  P.  entire  brown,  whitilh  within  ;  margin  bluifti, 
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radiated   with  brown,   with  elevated,  obfolete   ftri« ; 
crown  knotty. 

114.  P.  fmooth,   fubangidar,   yellow   radiated   vn.'d.^crocta, 
brown ;  crown  obtufe,  white  ;   I  inch  long. 

115.  P.  ovate,  ftnooth,  white  on  both  fides,  vriXSx  2.  Candida. 
rofy  belt  on  the  outfide;  crown  lateral;  4  inch  long. 

116.  P.  comprelTed,  convex  in  the  middle,  cancel- /r/g-on<7, 
lated,  white,  with  a  brownifli  band  on  the  outfide,    and 
margined   within ;    cro^\Ti    marginal,  obtufe ;    ■§■  '"ch 

long- 

117.  P.  rounded,  convex,  thin ;  whitifh  with  red  fpots ;  minima, 
ci-own  obtufe,  white,  marginal ;   ^  inch  long.     Ferro 
iftands. 

118.  P.  ovate,    thin,   pellucid,    with    fine    crowded  tranquc' 
ftriae  ;  chefiiut  with  white    fcales  ,  within   milk-white  ;  barita. 
with  a  brown  ipot  at  the  bottom,  and  azure  Ipot  on 

the  crown.     Tranquebar. 

1 19.  P.  oblong,  homy,  very  thin,  pellucid,  glabrous,/frxifr/5?. 
with  a  ferruginous  bafe.      Africa. 

120.  P.  with  decuflated    grooves;  thin,  pale,  iie(h- cernua. 
colour  ;  aperture  oblong. 

121.  P.  entirely  white,    flat ;    point    of  the  crown  incurva. 
tuifted. 

122.  P.  oval,  deprefled,  brownifh,  wth  green  dots,  interrt/pla, 
difpofed  in  oblique,  interrupted  rays ;  crown  with  an 

obtufe  hook  ;    1  inch  long. 

D.  Entire,  and  not  pointed  at  the  tip  or  crown. 

123.  P.   conic,   ftriated,    greenilh   or    pale    brown  ;  <7/>-<7. 
within  white  ;  crown  glabrous,  white,  oljtufe  ;  margin 
glabrous.     Illand  of  Goree. 

124.  P.  conic,  white,  with  brown  rays  marked   with /u/J/anirrf. 
ftri;B  granulated  with    black ;  crown  acute,  furrounded 

with  a  chefnut  ring;  very  fmall.      Portugal,  on  the  fea 
rocks. 

1 25.  P.  rounded,  convex,  gray,  with  decuflated  ftrias  ;  radiate, 
crown   pointed,  central,   and  marked  ivith  1 2  orange, 
radiated  lines  ;  bottom  horny.     Jamaica. 

126.  P.  pyramidal,  reddifti  gray,  with  thin,  c'ncu- areolala. 
lar  ftriae  crofled  by  longitudinal  ones  ;  crown  violet. 

1 27.  P.    ovate,    with  fine  annulated  ftriae,    reddiilt Jlammea. 
gray,  with  undulated  brown  rays ;  crown  acute,  cen- 
tral ;  white  in  the  middle. 

1 28.  P.  reddiih  gray,  with  radiated  ftri?e,  glabrous,  indica. 
narrower  on  one  fide  ;  crown  acute,  fmooth,  furrounded 

with  a  reddifti  ring  ;  3  j^  inches  long.     India. 

129.  P.  thick,  fubovate,  yellowifti,  with   black  xzji,fiirina- 
and  longitudinal,  unequal  ftri;e ;  and  furrounded  with  menfij. 
knotty    belts ;    crown   obtufe,    fmooth,    white.      Suri- 
nam. 

130.  P.    ovate,    yellow;    bafe    unequally    ftriated ;  w'/ir//;/w. 
crown  whitifh,  obtufe. 

131.  P.   ovate,  convex,  white,   folid,  with   ?,i\uow,/anguino 
elevated,  longitudinal  flrice,  intermixed   with  capillary /cn/a. 
ones  ;    crown   lateral,    furrounded    with  a  broad    ring, 

dotted  with  red.      Africa. 

132.  P.  ovate,  yello^v,  within  bluifli  white,  with  oh- hvigata. 
lique   ftattened  ftrix,  alternately  thicker  and   thinner ; 
cro^vn  ivhite,  fmooth,  poliftied. 

133.  P.   rounded,  whi|[||  with  many-coloured  Aois, punSiulote. 
radiated  towards  the  bafe,  and  furrounded  ivith  2  brown 

rings. 

*   134.  P.   entire,   obovate,  gibbous,  pellucid,  Txlth  ^pellucida. 

blue  rays  ;  fize  of  a  walnut.      European  and  northern 

feas,  ftiores  of  Britain. 
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135.  p.  entire,  acute,  fmooth,  glabrous.  Indian  and 
North  feas. 

136.  P.  entire,  ovate,  ftrlated  ;  crown  obtufe,  near- 
ly central  ;   14  lines  long.      Greenland  leas, 

J  3 7.  P.  entire,  oviil,  oblong,  ftriated,  fmootli  ; 
compicfled  on  the  back  ;   14  inches  long.      India. 

138.  P.  entire,  conic,  with  ^o  obtufe  (Irias  ;  three 
inches  long. 

139.  P.  entire,  ovate,  obtufe,  ;vith  39  cinereous,  fi- 
liform, elevated  ltri:e. 

140.  P.  entire,  ftriated,  with  a  fubraucronate,  ereft 
crown  ;  within  white,  ivith  a  black,  heart-lliaped  fpot, 
white  in  the  middle  ;  minute.     Mediterranean. 

141.  P.  entire,  oval,  fubconvex  j  brown,  with  a 
wliite  crofs  ;   l  inch  long. 

142.  P.  entire,  conic,  compreffcd,  with  reticulated 
veins. 

143.  P.  oval,  entire,  gilded  ;  within  filvery,  with 
fomewhat  imbricated  rtn:e  ;  margin  with  plaited  teeth. 
Straits  of  Magellan,  and  Falkland  iflands. 

144.  P.  oval,  entire,  llriated  j  black  brown  radiat- 
ed with  \vhite  ;  ^vithin  filvery.  Friendly  iflands  and 
New  Zealand. 

145.  P.  entire,  oval,  pellucid,  deprefled,  flriated, 
horny,  and  radiated  with  black  fpots.    New  Zealand. 

J  46.  P.  roundiili  •,  the  inCde  filvery;  the  outfide 
with  reddilh  ilreaks,  and  a  yellowilh  border.  Indian 
and  American  feas. 

147.  P.  entire,  roundifh,  diaphanous  ;  depreffcd 
with  yello^viih  rays  within  ;  croivn  pale  yellow  ;  mar- 
gin very  acute  ;  4  inches  long.      Indian  ocean. 

148.  P.  thin,  oval,  deprefled,  radiated,  white,  dot- 
ted with  red  ;  within  fmooth  ;  6  lints  long. 

149.  P.  ovate,  conic,  iolid  ;  brown  divided  into  par- 
titions, by  perpendicular  white  lines  ;  within  Imooth, 
white  ;  margin  cut  archwile  ;  6  lints  long. 

150.  P.  ovate,  convex,  ^vith  fine  decuffated  ftriie  ; 
white,  with  two  broad  yellow  bands  ;  within  whitilli, 
witll  a  milk-white  bottom  ;  crown  brownidi ;  near  z 
inches  long. 

151.  P.  oval,  with  decuffated  ftrias,  longitudinal  ones 
alternately  brown  and  white ;  within  pearly,  with  a 
white  bottom  ;   l^  inch  long.      Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

152.  P^  coarfe  brown,  orbicular,  with  the  crown 
near  the  margin.     Deeps  of  the  feas  of  Norway. 

153.  P.  finely  filiated  and  varied  with  dots  of  differ- 
ent colours  ;  bottom  dufky  ;    l\  inch  long. 

1  54.  P.  glabrous,  lead  colour,  with  a  white,  horfe- 
flioe-ihapcd  band  within  ;  -J  inch  long.     Ferro  iflands. 

I  55.  P.  oval,  thin,  black,  with  white  perpendicular 
flattened  llria; ;  crown  gray  ;  bottom  with  a  brownilh 
fpot  ;  not  an  inch  long. 
cochlearis.  1 56.  P.  white,  ilatiilh  j  one  part  narrow,  channel- 
led within,  with  a  bluiih  callus,  Ihapcd  like  a  horfe- 
flioe  j  the  other  part  rounded  ;   I  to  2  inches  long. 

137.  P.  oval,  thin,  depreffed,  cancellated,  radiated  ; 
1  to  i^  inch  long. 

158.   P.  oval,  convex,  varied  with  red,  and  flightly 
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i6j.   p.  fomewhat  convex;  white,  with  crowded  ruAdecuffala. 
dots  ;  within  radiated  v.nth  red  and  white,  «ith  decuffa- 
ted   glabrous    Ihia,    and    a  few  longitudinal,  thicker, 
white  ones  ;    1  ^  inch  long. 

162.  P.  thin,    depreffcd,    white,    dotted  with    red  ■■,hemalo/!ie^ 
ivithin  brownifh,  ftriated  ;  crown  varied  with  cinereous  (a. 

and  brownilh  •,  near  an  inch  long. 

163.  P.  liattifti,  cancellated,  cinereous,  with  a  chct- a/leroidet. 
nut  ftar,  and  rays  towards  the  margin  ;  crown  fmooth, 

gray,  furrounded  with  brown  dots  ;  an  inch  long. 

164.  P.  oval,  fomewhat  convex,  thin  ;  ftriae  crowd- oua/w, 
ed  ;    gray,    with    blackilh    rays    and    fpots ;    an    inch 
long. 

165.  P.   a  little  convex,    ftriated,    rcddidi  ;    CTOv;i\rubetla. 
whitifh,  fpotted  with   red  ;   bottom   whililh  ;    1^  inch 

long. 

166.  P.  flattifti,  a   httle  wrmkled  ;  ftriated,  ttAd^dx/peBabUis. 
white,  with   a   chefnut   band  towards  the  crowni,    and 
another  bay  one  at  the  margin  ;   3  inches  long.  , 

167.  P.  folid,  flattKh,   ftriated;    black,    ^vith  cms.- confpurca- 
reous    dots  ;    within  bluifli  ;  crown  dirty  yellow  ;  two  ta. 
inches  long. 

168.  P.  folid,  flattifti,  ftriated;  whitilh,  witli  cine- melanojlie- 
reous  rays  and  black  dots,  difpofed  in  5   or  6  belts ;  la. 
crown  pointed  and  whilidi. 

169.  P.  black,  ftriated,  with  a  paler  crov\'n  ;    hol-atra. 
tom  with   a   brownifli  mark,  furrounded  with  a  white 
horfe-fhoe-ftiaped  band  ;   I5  inch  long. 

170.  P.  oval,  convex,  folid,  glabrous;  liver  colour /^ffi/Ajrw. 
within,  and  the  crown  brownilfi  ;  the  latter  furround- 
ed   with    a    white    border,     and    interrupted,     whitilh 

band. 

171.  P.    oval,    black,   within    bliiilli,    ftriated  ;    ihccanefcens. 
larger  ftria;  flattened  and  gray  ;  crown  obtufe,  browTi- 

ifli,  with  a  whitifti  area  ;   z  inches  long. 

172.  P.  oblong,    tlattilh,   dilated  on  each  fide  a.nA.virefcens. 
ftriated  ;  olivaceous,  radiated,   and  fpotted  with  white  ; 

w-ithin  blue  ;    l^  inch  long. 

173.  P.  rounded,  convex,  longitudinally  ftriated  and/>a//a. 
tranfverfely   wrinkled,  brownilh ;  within   ruffet  brown, 
with  whitifti  and  brownilh   rays,  and  two  milk-white 
bands  above  ;    i  ^  inch  long. 

174.  P.  fuboval,  crenated,  ftriated,  ochraceous,  with  rfWtt/a. 
red  fpots  and  rays,  broader  on  one  fide  ;  margin  revo- 

lule  ;  an  inch  long. 

1 7  V  P.  ovate,  convex,  ftriated  ;  the  ftrise  fcaly,  \^-fquamata, 
ried  with  white  and  black  ;  crowii  gray,  nearly  central; 
an  inch  long. 

176.  P.   ovate,    finely    ftriated,   teflaccous,    with    ^tejlacea. 
tranfverfe  brownidi  rings  ;  within  pale  yellow,  with  a 
whitifti  bottom  ;  an  inch  long. 

177.  P.    ovate,     thin,     brown,    with    darker    h^ndicapil/ariu 
and  paler  ftria:;  within  brownifli;  crown  and   bottom 


tralkulata, 
truealata. 

^^pyracea. 

cyhndrica. 


toothed,  with  elevated,  unequal  rough  ftri;^ ;  1  to  2 
inches  long. 

159  P.  depreffed,  thin,  hyaline,  dotted  with  red, 
with  chefnut  rays  outwardly,  and  crowned  thljiner,  and 
granulated  thicker  ftri*  ;  an  inch  long. 

i6d.  p.  oval,  flat,  with  crowded  longitudinal  ftti:c, 
ef  uneq^ual  thicknefs  and  all  granulated  ;  aa  inch  long. 


white  ; 


ch  long. 


178.  P.  ovate,  narrower  on  one  fide,   finely  ftriat-^j/j/zea. 
ed  ;  bluifii,  with  a  white  band  towards  the  margin,  and 
another  blulili   one  ;  crown  and  margin  white  ;  ^  inch 
long. 

179.  P.  ovate,    flattifti,  ftriated;    varied    with    ytA- obfcura, 
lowilli    and   lirown,    and    dotted    with    green  ;    within 
browit;  crown  bay  ;  fcarcely  4  inch  long. 

180.  P.  oval,  fubconvex,  unequally  ftriated;  v:\i\x-exjlela. 
iili,  with  a  few  black  lines,  reacliing  half  way  ;  near 

an  inch  long. 

J  81.  P.  oval,  flattifti,  folid,  with  a  Few  black  TW^,a^nis. 
3  M  2  reaching 
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reacliing    lialf  way  j    bottom  with  a  fpatulated    white 
fpot ;  5:  inch  long. 
Totalis.        *   182.   P.  ivhite,  opaque,  flat,   round;    margin  regu- 
larly toothed.      Sandwich.     Rare. 
fiifca'a.  185.  P.  ovate,   convex,    finely    ftriated    and    varied 

T\ith  brown. 
mellea.  1 84.    P.    rounded,    folid,    glabrous,    honey-colour  5 

ivhite   within  ;  crown  brownilh  ;  margin  fpotted  with 
brown,  and  filvery  within  ;  ^  inch  long. 
ancep!.  185.  P.  folid,  glabrous,  pointed,  pale  chefnut  ;  pale 

flelh-colour  within. 

guinetnfis.       186.  P.  ovate,  convex,   fmooth  ;    one  fide  broader, 

and  chefnut  ;  the  other  ivith  the  crown  pale  yellow ; 

margin  flefli-colour  on  each  fide  ;  \  inch  long.    Guinea. 

Rare. 

r.ompla-  187.  P.    deprefled,    heraifpherical ;    obfoletely   can- 

nata,  cellated,    varied    ivith    white    and    brownilli  ;    margin 

tvhite  on  one  fide. 
'Argata,  188.   P.  ovate,  longitudinally  ftriated  •,  whitlfh,  with 

brown  rays  and  crown  •,  pearly  ivithin. 
nivea..  189.   P.  fubconic,  folid,   glabrous,    fnowy  •,    with   7 

to   8   tranfverfe  concentric   rings  ;  crown   rounded  ;  4 
lines  wide.     Africa. 
grifca.  190.  P.    oval,  with   crowded  radiated  grooves,  po- 

Irtbed  within ;    crown  nearly  central  ;    an    inch    long. 
Africa. 
navkula,  191.   P.  narrow,  with  decuffated  ftrioe  ;  rofy,  with  a 

whiti(h  callous  belt  on   one   fide  in  the  middle  j  mar- 
gin acute,  revolute  on  each  fide  ;  an  inch  long. 
cingulata.        192.   P.    fomeuhat  oval,    obfoletely  ftriated,    ferru- 
ginous,   with    two    elevated,    obfcurely    barred    belt?  ; 
■  crown  nearly  central. 
fcapha.  19^'   P-  clear  white,  with  undulated  ftrise,  narrow  ; 

broader  fide  with  an    acute  callus ;   narrower  fide  re- 
pand ;     crown    towards    the    narrower    fide;     li  inch 

parva.  *  194.  P.  fmall,  entire,  without  glofs,  xvhitifli,  faint- 
ly radiated  with  red  ;  rather  larger  than  a  pea.  De- 
vonthire  coafts.     Veiy  rare. 

E.   JVit/i  the  crown  or  lip  perforated. 

Jijfura.  *  195.  P.  oval,  conic,  with  reticulated  ftrise  ;  cleft  on 
the  fore-part ;  crown  recur\'ed  ;  i  inch  long.  Euro- 
pean and  Barbary  coafts,  Devonfliire. 
JijJuriUa.  *  196.  P.  grooved  and  perforated  on  the  fore-part  ; 
crown  recurved;  3^  lines  long.  Iceland  feas,  Falmouth 
harbour. 

pujlula.  J  97.   P.  oval,  gibbous,  convex,  with  reticulated  ftrife; 

margin  crenated  ;  perforation  near  the  pofterior  margin. 
Mediterranean  and  Indian  feas. 

grxca.  *  198.  P.  ovate,  convex,  reticulated ;  crown  not  much 
elevated ;  perforation  oblong  ;  margin  crenulated  ; 
length  i^  inch.  Foreign  Ipecimens  \\  inch.  European 
feas,  Sandwich. 

nlmhofa,  1 99.   P.    ovate,    ftriated,    rugged,    brown  ;    perfora- 

tion oblong  ;  2  inches  long.     Mediterranean   and  At- 
lantic. 

nubecula.  200.  P.  fubovate,  ixigged,  white  radiated  \vith  red  ; 
perforation  ovate.      Mediterranean. 

pilia.  201.   P.  ovate,  folid,  clouded -white  and  green,  with 

oblique,    undulated,   alternate,  viqlet  and  white  rays ; 
3'j-  inches  long.      Straits  of  Magellan. 

barbaden-       202.  P.  oblong,  unequally  ftriated  ;  within  fmooth  ; 

J"u.  milk-white    with    greenifti   bands  j    margin    crenated  ; 


perforation    circular,    and    furrounded   with    a    chefnut 
ring.      Barbadoes. 

203.  P.  whitifti,  tranfverfely  annulated   with  \ong\-jnmaicen- 
tudinal   ftria: ;  covered  with  foliaceous  tubercles  ;  f£r-Jis. 
foration  oblong.     Jamaica  and  Barbadoes. 

204.  P.  ovate,  comprefled,   ftriated;    finely  annuXa- cnffra. 
ted,    and    radiated    with  black.  ;    bottom    miik-uhite  ; 
perforation  nearly  central. 

205.  P.     a    little     convex,     tranfverfely    wrinkled  ■,perforata. 
brownilh,    with    ftraw-coloured  rays  and  fpots  ;    ftriaj 
longitudinal,    and    alternately    largei"   and    fcaly  ;     1  j. 

inch  long. 

206.  P.    oblong,     comprefled,     unequally     ftriated  jporphyro- 
vvhite,  with  5  purple,  interrupted  belts  ;  greeniflt  white  zonias.. 
witliin  ;    perforation   minute,  furrounded  on  the  infide 

with  a  red  circle.      North  America. 

207.  P.  thinly  ftriated  xvinh  alternate  rofy  and  white  ro/ia. 
rays  ;  perforation  oval,  and  lurrounded  with  a  red  ring 

on  the  infide.      Minute. 

208.  P.  repand  on  each  fide,  comprefled;  ■pcYiora.- fcutellum. 
tion  radiated  with  grooves  ;  from  1  to  ij  inch  long. 

209.  P,  thin,  white,  and  finely  ftriated;  perforation aW/tfn<7. 
oblong,  and  divided  by  a  ligament. 

2  10.   P.  ovate,  convex,  white  ;  ftritC  elevated,  \\ii<:.\i- fpinofa. 
er  towards  the   margin,  and  marked  with  four  rows  of 
tubercles  ;    exterior   tubercles  fpinous  ;  perforation  ob- 

211.  P.    ovate,     gibbous;    whitifh,    radiated    with denticuluta 
brown  ;    green   within  ;  ftrias  elevated,  fomewhat  rug- 
ged, and  alternately  larger  ;  margin  denticulated  ;  cre- 
nated \\'ithin  ;  perforation  in  form  of  a  parallelogram. 

212.  P.    ovate,    convex ;     ftriae    elevated,     knotty,  nodulofa. 
crofting  thinner  tranfverfe  ones ;  within  white  ;  crown 
black. 

213.  P.  deprefled,  white;  ftriae  elevated,  every  4th  a/jp-i^a-. 
of  which  is  larger  ;  perforation  narrow,  furrounded  with 

a  chefnut  band  on  the  outfide,  and  a  green  one  within; 
^  inch  long. 

214.  P.  ovate,  convex  ;  ftrise  decuflated  ;  perforation  ;nrt'ou(7//.f. 
furrounded  with  an  elevated  ring  and  red  line ;   i  inch 

long. 

215.  P.  oval,  pyramidal,  reddifti,  with    12  elevated  OT/na/a. 
white   ftriaa  ;  bottom  white  ;  perforation  oval  and  near- 
ly central. 

216.  P.    ovate,    convex,    ftriated  ;    yellowilh,    with  confperfa. 
red  dots  and  3  oblique  rays  ;  crown  central  ;  perforation 

linear. 

217.  P.  oval,  ftriated,  reddifti,  with  a  white    h^.T\A  rubefcens^ 
in   the   middle  ;  margin   entire  ;  perforation   linear  ;   1 

inch  long. 

218.  P.    oval,    thin,    red;    within  greenifti  vAnte  :,fangulnta. 
ftriit  longitudinal,  crofting  finer  tranfverfe  ones,  which 

are  rugged  outwardly ;  4  inch  long. 

219.  P.  oval,  ventricofe,  with  red  dccufl"ated  ftriae  ; ^;/)/^;fo/&. 
crown  deprelTed  ;  perforation  orbicular  ;  an  inch  long. 

220.  P.  oval,  ftattifti,  ftriated  ;  white,  with  3  broivn  triradiata, 
rays  ;  crown  central  ;  perforation  linear ;  ^  inch  long. 

221.  P.  pellucid,  oval,  a  little  convex  ;  longitudinal- /f/ja;V. 
ly  ftriated  ;  ivhite,  with  5  lialf  brown  rays  ;  perforation 

ivitli  a  cinereous  margin  ;  not  \  inch  long. 

22  2.   P.  convex,  rofy,  with  an  interrupted  black  band,  melaeozo^ 
and   elevated,   unequal,   white   ftri;e  ;    croi\n  pointed  ;  nias. 
perforation  orbicular,  and    lurrounded  within   with  an 
elevated  gray  ring  ;  1 5^  inch  long. 

223.  P. 
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effufa.  223.  P.  convex,  rofy,  with  ekvnted,  knotty,  white, 

and  alternately  larger  ftria: ;  pcrforatiun  round  and 
brge  ;   \\  inch  long. 

fiunicea.  224.   P.  convex,  chefnut ;   (Iri^t  unequal,   crowded, 

dtcufTatcd  ;  within  fmooth,  with  alteni;ite  green  and 
white  band?  ;  perforation  round,  furrounded  with  a 
chelnut  ring,  and  an  elevated  white  one  within  ;  above 
an  inch  long. 

rufefccns.  225.  P.  convex,  white  lliaded  with  red  ■,  here  and 
there  ihiated  with  red;  uilhin  iinooth,  white;  perfo- 
ration oval. 

dimidioto.  226.  P.  convex,  above  clear  white,  and  cancellat- 
ed ;  longitudinally  ftriated  towards  the  margin,  with 
a  roly  band  ;  perforation  orbioiliu- -,  an  inch  long. 

iaBea.  227.  P.  convex,  white;    itriie  glabrous,  acute,  un- 

equal ;  crown  rofy  ;  perforation  large,  orbicular  ;  an 
inch  long. 

pyramida-       228.   P.  convex,    rofy,    (Irlated;    ribs  12,  fmooth; 

//;.  within  fmooth,  and  greenifli  white  ;  one  and  one-fourth 

of  an  inch  long. 

bicolor.  229.  P.   narrow,   alternately  radiated    with  chefnut 

and  white  ;  itri.e  unequally  thick,  Limcllated  ;  margin 
intlefted  ;  perforation  oblong  ;    i^  inch  long. 

erylhroce-        230.   P.   convex,  white,  with    red   lines  outwardly, 

phala.  and  elevated,  rugged,  contrary  ftria:  ;  I  o  of  them 
larger;  margin  repand,  inflecled  ;  crouTi  reddilh ;  l^J- 
inch  long. 

"uerrucofa.  231-  P.  above  brown,  ftriated,  terminated  bv  a 
knotty  belt ;  beneath  radiated  with  red,  with  acute, 
knotty  ribs  ;  perforation  orbicular  ;  three-fourths  of  an 
inch  long. 

conlatni-  232.   P.  convex,  with  nodulous,  unequal  ribs;  lar- 

nata.  ger  ones  yellowifti  brown,  and  marked  with  black  dots, 

difpofed  in  interrupted  circles ;  crown  cinereous  ;  per- 
foration lurrounded  within  with  an  elevated,  grafs-co- 
loured  ring,  and  a  brown  circle. 

o'-rata.  233.  P.  a  little   convex,  narrow,   white,    v.ith   red 

lines  ;  outwardly  fpotted  with  black,  with  elevated, 
convex,  unequal  llrife  ;  perforation  oblong,  v,ith  a 
chelnut   margin   isilliin,  with   a  reddilh  ring ;    ^  inch 

eandicaru.  234.  P.  white,  chefnut  towards  the  margin,  with 
20  alternately  larger  ribs  ;  crown  reddilh,  with  an  ob- 
long perforation  ;  near  an  inch  long. 

fiiccinSa.  235.  P.  ovate,  pointed,  white  ;  above  fmooth,  with 

an  elevated  belt  in  the  middle  ;  dotted  with  ferrugi- 
nous towards  the  margin ;  with  elevated,  unequal, 
Imooth  ftriae  ;    perforation  narrow,   orbicular  ;  \  inch 

pufjla.  236.   P.   flattifti,  white,  fuborbicular,    with    20  ele- 

vated, alternately  lefs  and  fliorter  ftriae,  perforation 
round,  and  lurrounded  on  each  fide  with  a  reddilh  cir- 
cle ;  4-  inch  long. 

tiaveftint.  237.  P.  thin,  eSiife,  pointed,  finely  ftriated,  yel- 
lowiih,  with  6  brown  rays ;  crown  cinereous ;  perfo- 
ration oblong. 

antiquata.  238.  P.  convex,  obfoletely  ftriated,  and  furnilhed 
with  concentric,  imbricated  wrinkles  ;  perforation  oval, 
or  nearly  round  ;   \  inch  diameter. 

ioleata.  239.    P.    folid,    ovate,   comprelTed ;    within    white; 

crown  a  little  recurved,  and  obtufe  ;  perforation  linear ; 
6  lines  long. 

perfonata.  240.  P.  convex,  with  decuffated  lines  apd  black 
rays.     Falkland  iflands. 
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Gen.  Char. — The  animal   a  terebella  ;  (hell    univalve,  Dentalmm. 
tubular,  firaight   or    lliglitly  curved,  with  an  undi- 
vided cavity  open  at  both  ends. 

1.  D.  with  10  ribs,  ftightly  curved  and   ftriated;  ^tlephanti- 
inches  long.      Indian  and  European  feas.  num. 

2.  D.    with   10  ribs,  fmooth,    and   flightly  cM'cvei.aprinutn. 
Indian  feas. 

3.  D.    ribbed,    curved,    fubulate,    of   one    colonr, arcuatum. 
greenilli. 

4.  D.  with  8  ribs  and  8   ftria;,   pointed  ;  green,  \\^.Jlriatulum, 
ped  with  white.     Sicilian  leas.  \Jum, 

5.  D.  ribs  6,  ftriated.      Found  foffil  at  Loretto.  fexangu- 

6.  D.  with    20   ftri-.e,    flightly  curved,  interrupted ;  </^n;fl/iV. 
red,  tipt  with  white.     Mediterranean. 

7.  D.  finely   ftriated,  ilightly   curved  ;    gray,    v{'\\.hfafcialum, 
darker  bands  ;  thicknefs  of  a  crow  quill.      Sicily. 

8.  D.  ftraight,  doubly  or  triply  tlriated,  and  zmux-reSum. 
lated. 

9.  D.  roundifh,  fome\vhat  obtufe  ;  finely  and  equally/o^^e. 
ftriated.      FolTil  near  Loretto. 

10.  D.  round,  obliquely  ftriated.      Found  foffil.  annulalum, 

11.  D.  flightly  curved,   fomewhat   obtufe;  ftriae  de-ratfu/fl. 
cuflated,  lG...;itudinal  ones  granulated  ;  an  inch   long. 
Found  foflil  in  Piedmont. 

1 1.  D.  ftrias  decuffated,  all  of  them  fmooth  ;    longi-  interrupt 
tudinal  ftri«  with  finer  interrupted   ones.     Found  foflil 'wot. 
in  Piedmont. 

13.  D.    round,     flightly    curved,,  continued,    \\\l\\pol!tum. 
croivded,    annular  ftrix ;   14  inch  long.     Indian  and 
European  feas. 

14.  D.  white,  fmooth,  round,  flightly  curved,  Wixiieburnsuni, 
remote  rings.      India. 

*  15.  D.  round,  flightly   curved;    fmooth,  glofly  Xii-entalis. 
pering  to  a  fmall  point  ;  pervious;   \\  inch  long.     In- 
dian and   European    ftiores ;    weftern    coafts    01    Eng- 
land. 

16.  D.     round,     curved,    continued    and    fmooth. anW/zawi. 
Scandinavia. 

17.  D.  round,  flightly  curved,  interrupted,  opaque  ;cor/7fif»?. 
1 5  inch  long.      African  ocean. 

18.  D.    curved,  very   fmooth,  white,    with   fulvous  «fWo/iw7. 
clouds  and  fpots.      Sicily. 

19.  D.  horny,  flexile,  ftraightifli,  round  and  fmooth  ■,pel/ucidum. 
2^  inches  long.     North  feas. 

20.  D.  hyaline,  glabrous,  flightly   curved,   and    t^i-vitretu/t. 
pering  gradually  ;  ^   inch  long.     Found  foflil  in  Pied- 
mont. 

21.  D.    round,    ftraightifli,    fmooth,   minute;    xiol niinutuifi. 
larger  than  a  briftle.     Mediterranean. 

*  22.   D.   white,   opaque,   tranlvcrfely  ftriated  and  \m-imperffira- 
perforated  ;  minute.      Sandwich,  Falmouth  harbour.        turn. 

*  23.  D.  fubpcllucid,  lubarcuated,   tapering  to  a  {mMgadut, 
point  ;  pervious,  contrai51ing  a  little  towards  the  larger 

end  ;  white,  glofly,  and  fmooth.  Britidi  channel  ; 
called  by  the  mariners  Itake' s-toolh.  It  is  frequently 
brought  up  with  the  founding  line. 

*  24.  D.  fubcylindrical,  arcuated,  marked  with  ieg\i-tracf>(a, 
lar,  ftrong,   tranfveife   ftriie  ;  aperture  round,  tapering 
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to  uie  other  extremity,  wliich  is  clofed  ;  -f  inch  long  •, 
rei'embles  the  trachea  of  an  animal.  Milton,  Devon- 
ihirc.     Rare. 

*  25.  D.  cylindric,  arcuated,  frr.ooth,  gloiTy,  without 
ftriit  or  Tn-inkles  ;  aperture  orbicular  ;  the  other  end 
clofed,  rounded  •,  length  one  line.  Devonftiire  coaft. 
Montagu,   Tejl.  Brit.  p.  497. 
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femtnulum. 

planorbis. 
Jpirillum. 

/pirorbu. 

triquetra. 

intr'tcata. 
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gronulata. 
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lis. 
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Gen.  C/uir.-~-The  anima!  a  terebella  ;  fliell  univalve, 
tubular,  generally  adhering  to  other  fubftances  ;  of- 
ten fcparated  internally  by  entire  divifions  at  unequal 
diftances. 

Species. 

*  I.  S.  flattifh,  minute,  confluent,  verrucofe,  fpiral, 
with  very  thin,  internal,  femilunar  divifions.  Seas  of 
Nornay,  and  on  the  bylTus  of  the  pinna  ingens  on  the 
coaft  of  Devonftiire. 

2.  S.  regular,  oval,  loofe,  glabrous,  not  larger  than 
a  grain  of  fand.  Adriatic  and  Red  feas ;  and  is  fome- 
times  found  foflil. 

3.  S.  orbicular,  regular,  flat,  equal  ;  refembles  a 
round  icale  ;  adheres  to  ftiells. 

*  4.  S.  regular,  fpiral,  orbicular  ;  whirls  round,  gra- 
dually decreafing.  Found  in  the  ocean,  on  zoophytes, 
on  the  covallina  officinalis  from  Milton  rocks,  Devon- 
fliire. 

*  5.  S.  regular,  fpiral,  orbicular  ;  vc*srls  ftightly 
channelled  above  and  inwardly,  and  diminifliing  gra- 
dually towards  the  center.  Found  in  mott  fcas,  ad- 
hering tofuci.     Shores  ef  Britain. 

*  6.  S.  llrong,  opaque,  irregularly  twifted  and  con- 
torted ;  triangular ;  i  to  i  inch  long.  Found  in  the 
ocean,  adhering  to  marine  fubftances,  ftoues,  and  the 
bottoms  of  fliips.-     Coalls  of  Britain. 

*  7.  S.  filiform,  rough,  and  intricately  twifted  ;  green- 
ifli  white,  a  little  rugged  and  coarfe.  European  and 
Indian  feas  j  ftiores  of  Britain,  on  ftiells. 

8.  S.  capillary,  fafciculated,  uiibranched  complica- 
tions, and  cancellated  ;  forms  a  beautiful  kind  of  net- 
work ;  4  inches  long.     Mediterranean. 

9.  S.  round,  fpiral,  gloisnerated  ;  3  elevated  ribs  on 
the  upper  fide  ;  fize  oi  a  coriander  feed.  North  feas, 
in  mafies  adhering  to  ftiells  and  ftones. 

*  10.  S.  angular,  rugged,  and  irregularly  entwined  ; 
tranfverfely  Itriated  •,  3  to  4  inches  long.  European 
and  American  feas ;  ftiores  of  Britain. 

U.S.  round,  glomerated,  with  decuffated  wrinkles. 
European  and  Atlantic  feas. 

1 2.  S.  round,  flexuous,  with  a  fpiral,  acute  tip  ; 
tranfverfely  ribbed,  and  longitudinally  wrinkled  ;  3  to 
5  inches  long.  Atlantic  and  Indian  feas,  in  large 
mafl'cs. 

13.  S.  round,  diaphanous,  fmooth,  ftraightilh,  with 
numerous  internal  divifions.  Mediterranean  and  In- 
dian feas,  under  tiic  fands. 

J  4.  S.  jointed,  entire,  diftinfl,  flattlfii  beneath.  In- 
dia and  Africa. 

1  5.  S.  roundifti,  fomewhat  fpiral,  with  a  longitudi- 
nal, jointed  cleft.     Indian  ocean. 

*  16.  S.  round,  tapering,  curved,  wrinkled;  2  to  3 
inches  long.  European  feas  •,  coafts  of  Britain. — The 
animal   \vhich   inhabits  tliis  fliell  is  of  a  bright  fcarlet 


and  pfobofci' 
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colour,  and  is  furniftied  with  elegant  feathered  tenta- 
cula,  from  the  midft  of  which  arifes  a  trumpet-lhaped 
tube,  and  a  klTer  fimple  one. 

17.  S.  Watcnng-pot ;   round,   ftraight,   taper,  with  a/if«//. 
dilated,  radiated,  larger  extremity ;  the  difc  is  cover- 
ed with  cylindrical  pores  ;    3  to  5  inches  long.     Indian 
ocean. 

18.  S.  roundifti,  flexuous,  rofy,  with  numerous  vowi^'binata. 
of  prickles,  obtufe  at  the  end;  aperture  margined;  fize 

of  a  crow  quill. 

19.  S.  brown,  roundifti,  ftriatcd.      Indian  ocean,  ad-ocrea, 
hering  to  corals. 

20.  S.   polilhed,   fmoothilh,  with  annulated  plaits,   s.protenja, 
little  tapering   towards  the  end  ;   fize  of  a  quill.      In- 
dian and  American  feas. 

21.  S.  round,   with   decuffated  ftri;e,  flightly  wnnk-decuj/hla. 
led,  flexuous,  red ;  within  fmooth,  white. 

2  2.  S.  fmooth,  white,  the  broader  part  ftraight, 
tranfverfely  plaited  ;    2  to  4  inches  long. 

23.  S.  fubftriated,  yellowifti  brown,  round,  twifted  l/'""-  ; 
into  3  whirls,  with  a  central  tip.  1 

24.  S.  long,  narrow,  round,  fmooth,  yellowifti ;  many  cercolus.  I 
times  twilled.      America.  | 

25.  S.  conic,  fpirally  twifted,  yellowifti,  ivith  hro\wn^ornucopt(i' 
bands ;  the  middle  round  and  twifted  ;  aperture  orbi-  j 
cular.:                                                                                                   "   , 

26.  S.  round,  cancellated,  yellow,  within  horny ;  ^goreenjis;  \ 
to  9  inches  long.      Goree.  ! 

27.  S.  triangular,  twifted,  tuberculated,  with  hollow ''i'&^"'a/w 
dots  ;  8  to  9  inches  long.      Africa. 

28.  S.  round,  white,  tranfverfely  ftriated,  and  thrice  ffildiiu-i 
twifted;   the   firft  turn   feemingly  compofed   of  5  fun-/*"!- 

nels   placed   in  each   other.     Indian   ocean  ;    fixed  to  ! 

ftones. 

-^9.  S.  cinereous,  convex  above,  beneath  flat ;  yyx2.-pl/''amidtt'\ 
midal,  and   many  times   twifted  ;    an  inch  long ;   open  A'r.  ! 

at  the  narrower  end.      Indian  fea. 

30.  S.  white,  round,  fubulate,  ftraight,  and  toothed </' «//<r;//a- 
at   the  fides  ;   with  a  longitudinal,  glabrous  rib   in  the'iJ. 
middle  ;  tip  glabrous,  a  little   incurved  ;  ^  inch   long.  iJ 
Found  in  the  iepas  tintinnabulum.  M 

31.  S.  roundilh,  twifted,  umbilicated,  with  decuffated '"^AVf'^lif 
ftria;,    and  longitudinal,    knotty  ribs ;    within   fmooth, 

with  numerous  divifions.      Found  foffil  in  Malta. 

32.  S.  round,  fmooth,  incurved;  bafe  nearly  obfo-«orwf^;ti 
lete,  undulated ;  mouth  obliquely  truncated.  Nor-  j 
v.'ay.  \ 

33.  S.  round,  fmooth,  poliflied,  afcending  in  a  Hewi-porre&a,  I 
ous  manner  from  the  fpire  or  bafe. 

*   ^4.    S.   round,   regular,   fpiral,   orbicular,   wrinkled, v/VrM. 
with    a   thickened   aperture.      Greenland    feas  ;    ftiores 
of  Britain. 

35.  S.    fpiral,   glomerated,  with   three   grooves,   thecancellatt 
lower   interrupted  by  tranfverfe  ribs  ;   aperture  2 -tooth- 
ed.     Greenland  feas. 

^6.  S.  fub-orbicular,    umbilicated,  convex,   radiated7?f//fl»"//. 
with  wiuikles.      Greenland  fcas. 

37.  S.  fomewhat   triangular,  and  a  little   Besnon'', giganteth 
gradually  tapering,    violet  ;    within  fmooth    and    pale 
yellow  ;  aperture  white,  with  undulated  ftrise,  and  arm- 
ed with  a  conic  tooth  ;  a  foot  high,  and  as  thick  as  the 
little  finger.      Africa  and  America. 

38.  S.  filiform,  glabrous,  conglomerated,  perforated. f;wrn»4  . 
Shores  of  Maflilia. 

39.  S. 


Chap. 

Sulcata. 
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ovalis' 
I  nftexa. 
cornea, 
bieorn'is. 
perforata. 
laBea. 
lagena. 
relorta. 
incurvata. 
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*  39.  S.  •rIiuIs  2,  deeply  and  fplrally  grooved  ;  green- 
ilh,  minute.  Coaft  of  Pembrokefhirc,  on  the  roots  of 
fucus  digitalis. 

*  40.  S.  fuboval,  v.ith  2  bends,  imperforated,  minute. 
Found  at  Denbi:;!!. 

*  41.  S.  regular,  rounded  j  margin  reflefted  at  the  a- 
perture  ;  minute.      Pembrokefhire  fands. 

*  42.  S.  regular,  rounded,  pellucid,  with  3  whirls; 
horny.      Perabrokeftiire  coall. 

*  43.  S.  femilunar,  ventricofe,  white,  opaque,  glofly  ; 
miiiute.     Sandwich  and  Reculver. 

*  44.  S.  white,  opaque,  gloffy  ;  femilunar  and  perfo- 
rated J  minute.      Sandwich.     Rare. 

*  45.  S.  oval,  thin,  fmooth,  pellucid,  with  milky  veins  5 
minute.      Sandwich  ;  very  rare. 

*  46.  S.  round,  rtriated,  grooved,  with  a  narrow  neck, 
like  an  oil  riaik  ;  minute.      Sandwich  and  Sheppey. 

*  47.   S.   rounded,  margined,  with  a  flendcr  recurved 
Sandwich  ;  rare. 

S.  flraight,  %\ith  3   clofe   whirls  at  the   fmaller 
minute.      Sandwich. 


4<^3 


neclv. 

48. 


end 


Teredo. 


Gen.  35. 

Gen.  Char. — The  animal   is  a  terebella,  with  two  cal- 
careous, hemifpherical  valves,    cut   oflF    before,    and 


two    lanceolate   ones  ; 
and  penetrating  wood. 


the   Ihell  tapering,  flexuous. 


Species. 

navalis.  i.  T.  Ship-worm  ;    (hell  thin,  cylindrical,  fraooth  ; 

more  or  lefs  twilled  •,  rather  obtufe  at  the  tip  ;  4  to  6 
inches  long. 

At  the  fmaller  end    the    (liell    becomes   thick    and 
llrong,  and   is  funiilhed  within  with  plaits  or  lamina;, 
which  contraft  that  part,  leaving   a  very  fmall  opening. 
The  anterior  valves  attached  to  the  head  of  the  animal, 
are  of  a  hemifpherical  form,  one  half  of  the  front  pro- 
jetling  in  a  (harp  angle,  and  iomewhat  pointed.     The 
inlide  of  each  valve  is    white,    furnilhed  with  a  long, 
fiat,  curved  tooth,  projeCling  inwards,  under  the  hinge, 
and  a  fhort  lateral  tooth  at  the  extremity  of  the  hinge, 
correfponding  in  each  valve.     The  margin  oppofite  the 
hinge  runs  to  an  acute  angle,  at  the  point  of  which,  in 
~  each  valve,  is  a  fmall  knob,  which  comes  in  contact  when 
the  valves  are  brought  together.     Near  the  extremity 
of  the  tail  there  are  two  valves,  one  on  each  fide  ;  a 
little  concave  on   the   infide,  and  rounded  at  the  end. 
By  their  means  the  extremity  of  the  tube  at  the  thick- 
ened part  is  clofcd.     Thefe  arc  properly  to  be  conlider- 
ed  as  the  (hell  of  the  animal,  becaufe  they  are  attached 
to  it.     The  tube,  or  teftaceous  Iheath,  which  lines  the 
hole  made  in  the  wood,  appears  only  to  be  formed  as  an 
apartment,  in  which  the  animal  may  move  with  more 
eafe  ;  for  it  is  found  that  two  tubes  never  come  in  im- 
mediate  contafb  with  each  other,    although  the  fibres 
of  the  wood    between  them  are  frequently  no  thicker 
than  paper.    This  tube  is  feldom  lo  long  as  the  animal  ; 
the  internal  part  of  the  perforation   is   ufually  not  lined 
with  it  for  the  fpace  of  2  inches,  and   fometimes  more  ; 
but  the  fmaller  end  is  ahvays  even  ^^•ith  the  furface  of 
the  timber   which   is  perforated  ;   but  fo  fmall,  as  not 
ealily  to  be  difcovercd,  yet  it  is  fullicient  to  admit  the 
water,  which  is  regulated  by  the  pollerlor  valves  of  the 
animal. 

It  is  found  in  the  fides  and  bottom  of  fliips,  and  even 
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the  (Irongcft  oak,  which  lias  been  fomc  time  under  wa- 
ter. This  tellaceous  animal  was  originally  a  native  of 
the  warmer  climates,  and  was  brought  to  Europe, 
where  it  has  been  produced,  and  lias  proved  extremely 
dellruclive  to  the  bottoms  of  Ihips,  and  to  works  con- 
llrucled  of  wood,  wliich  remain  for  fome  time  conftant- 
ly  under  water.  It  appears,  from  fome  piles  of  folid 
oak  which  were  examined  m  the  dockyard  of  Ply- 
mouth, and  which  had  remained  under  water  for  about 
four  or  five  years,  that  the  t'  -llructive  efFecls  of  thefe 
animals  are  very  great  in  t!.at  time  ;  for  thefe  piles  were 
found  to  be  greatly  perforated,  which  rendered  it  riecef- 
iary  to  remo/e  them,  and  replace  them  with  others. 
The  bottoms  of  lliips  which  fretjuent  warm  climates,  it 
is  well  known,  are  (l^eathcd  with  copper,  to  fecure  them 
from  the  effedls  of  tliefe  dellruilive  animals.  But  the 
method  which  is  adopted  about  the  dock-yards  to  pre- 
ferve  the  timbers  which  are  conftantly  under  water,  is 
to  cover  them  with  broad-headed  nails  ;  which,  by  the 
effeds  of  the  fea  water  are  foon  iucrulled  with  a  coating 
of  rull,  which  is  found  to  be  impenetrable  to  the  iliip- 
worm. 

It  has  been  obferved  that  the  tereJo  navalis  cuts  a- 
crof^  the  grain  of  the  wood  as  feldom  as  pollible.  After 
it  has  penetrated  a  little  way,  it  turns  and  continues 
irith  the  grain,  till  it  meets  with  another  ihell,  or  a 
knot  in  the  wood.  The  courie  which  it  then  takes  is 
regidated  by  the  nature  of  the  obftruftion.  If  this  be 
confiderable,  it  makes  a  fhort  turn  back  in  the  form  of 
a  fyphon,  rather  than  continue  for  any  diftance  acrofe 
the  grain. 

2.  T.  folid,  cylindrical,  undulated  ;    7  inches  long. uiriculuf. 
In  wood. 

3.  T.  clavated  at  one  end,  incurved  at  the  other  ;clava, 
narrower,    obtufe    and    perforated    in    the    middle ;    2 
mches  long.    Found  in  the  feed-veflels  of  the  xylofteimi 
granatum. 

Gen.  36.  Sabella.  giella. 

Gen.  Cliar. — The  animal  a  nereis,  with  a  ringent  mouth, 
and  tu'o  thicker  tentacula  behind  the  head  ;  (liell  tu- 
bular, compofed  of  particles  of  fand,  broken  tliells, 
and  vegetable  fubftances,  united  to  a  membrane  by  a 
glutinous  cement. 

Sfecies. 

1 .  S.  folitary,  loofe,  curved,  vrith  lentiform,  glolTy  gra-fcrupo/a. 
nulations  ;  thicknefs   of  a   fwan's  quill.      India  and  A- 
merican  illands. 

2.  S.  folitary,  fixed  by  the  bafe,  fimple,  curved,  withy^a^rj. 
radiated,  rough  granulations.     America. 

*  3.  S.  numerous,   parallel  tubes,    communicating  hy a/veo/ata. 
an    aperture,    forming  in    the  mals  the  appearance  of 

honey  combs  j   2  to  3  inches  long.     European  coafts, 
Britain. 

*  4.  S.    folitary,    fubcylindrical,    papyraceous,    chiefly  ciry/oJoa. 
compofed  of  fragments  of  (hells,  thicknefs  of  a  quill  j 

2  to  6  inches  long.     European  and  Indian  leas,  liiorcs 
of  Britain. 

*  5.  S.  ftraight,  conic,  compofed  of  minute  p^riiclesM^ice. 
of  land  ;   2  to  3  inches  long.     European  coafts,  fliores 

of  Britain. 

6.   S.  brown,  with  alternate  white  and  hUck  I'mp^i  ;  rei^angula , 
ftraight,  with  a  reflangular  gibbous  extremity ;  9  inches 
long. 

7.  S. 
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capenfis. 

nigra. 

Jlagnelis. 

conka. 

unc'inata. 
fabulofa. 

vegetabtiis. 

ammon'mta. 
helicina. 

dimtdiata. 

fixa. 

clavata. 

corlicalis. 

arundina- 
cea. 

cjcuhata. 
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7.  S.  cylindrical,  conic,  open  at  both  ends;  membra- 
naceous ;  rough,  with  interrupted,  tranfverfe  ftriit. 
Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

8.  S.  cylindrical,  black,  fmootliifli  on  the  outfide  ; 
compofed  of  minute  particles  of  fand  ;  4  inch  long. 
Rivulets  of  Thuringia. 

9.  S.  ftraight,  tapering,  open  at  both  ends  ;  fmooth, 
ivith  a  margined  aperture,  compofed  of  very  minute 
particles  of  fand.     Rivers  of  Thuringia. 

10.  S.  narrow,  conic,  fmooth,  ftraight,  cinereous; 
with  a  blackiih  open  tip,  compofed  of  very  minute  par- 
ticles of  fand  ;  not  \  inch  long. 

U.S.  fmooth,  round,  tapering,  with  an  open  hooked 
tip  ;  ^  inch  long.     Rivers  of  Thuringia. 

1 2.  S.  cylindrical,  clofed  at  the  tip,  fubclavated,  per- 
forated, and  compofed  of  larger  grains  of  fand  ;  not  an 
inch  long.     Thuringia  and  Belgium, 

13.  S.  depreffed,  compofed  of  fragments  of  twigs, 
ftems  and  bark,  and  brcken  pieces  of  the  tellina  cor- 
nea ;  an  inch  long.     Waters  of  Thuringia. 

14.  S.  polygono-cylindrical,  within  fmooth,  compo- 
fed of  fragments  of  cornu  ammonis.      Rivers. 

15.  S.  round,  within  linooth,  compofed  of  fragments 
of  the  helix  puiilla ;  an  inch  long.  Stagnant  waters  of 
Thuringia. 

16.  S.  one  part  of  the  (hell  compofed  of  fand  or  gra- 
vel, the  other  thicker,  clavated,  and  compofed  of  frag- 
ments of  (hells.     Waters  of  Thuringia. 

17.  S.  compofed  of  fmall  ftones  ;  tapering  towards 
the  tip  ;  an  inch  long ;  atlxed  to  ftones  in  the  water, 
and   open   at  the  fide   by  which   it  is  fixed.     Thurin- 


marfupia- 
lu. 


lumbrica- 
lis. 


indica. 


arenana. 


fubcyiin- 
dr'tca. 


fttifirmrt. 


gia. 

18.  S.  compofed  of  fmall  ftones  the  open  end  cla- 
Tated,  and  confifling  of  larger  ftones  ;  folitary.  Thu- 
ringia. 

19.  S.  comgofed  of  pieces  of  bark,  towards  the  end 
of  broken  ftems. 

20.  S.  fubconic,  open  at  both  ends,  compofed  of  frag- 
ments of  the  bark  of  reeds,  placed  on  each  other  ;  an 
inch  long. 

*  21.  S.  compofed  of  fmall  twigs,  the  points  of  which 
projeft  a  little ;  an  inch  long.  Thuringia,  Bri- 
tain. 

22.  S.  black;  open  end  cylindrical  and  narrower,  the 
other  part  tinged  and  ovate  ;   2  inches  long. 

23.  S.  roundifli,  open  at  both  ends,  brittle,  membra- 
naceous ;  compofed  of  very  minute  grains  of  land  ;  4 
inches  long.     Nonvay. 

24.  S.  coarfe,  creeping,  fragile,  open  at  both  ends ; 
the  animal  not  furnilhed  with  tentacula  at  the  mouth  ; 
body  pricky,  jointed.  Deeps  of  the  Greenland  feas ; 
fixed  to  ftones. 

25.  S.  cylindrical,  compofed  of  capillary,  fub- 
cylindrical,  agglutinated  cryftals  of  quartz.  Indian 
ocean. 

*  26.  S.  extremely  fragile,  cylindrical,  compofed  of 
pure  fand,  (lightly  cemented  together,  without  any  in- 
ternal membrane  ;  fize  of  a  raven's  quill  ;  from  r  to  2 
inches  long.     Dorfetlhire  coaft.     Montagu. 

*  27.  S.  long,  fubcylindric,  flender,  fragile,  compofed 
of  fine  fand,  and  minute  bits  of  broken  (hells,  cemented 
together  on  a  fine  membr;ine ;  3  inchv;s  long.  Salcomb- 
bay.     Montagu. 

*  28.  S.  long,  flender,  gradually  tapering  to  the  lower 
end,  compofed  of  fine  fragments  of  (Ijells,  and  minjats 

i 


flat  bits  of  ftones,  cemented  together  at  tlieir  edges ;  3 
to  4  inches  long.  Salcomb  bay. — Some  have  been  ob- 
fcrved  with  a  lateral  branch  near  the  fmaller  end,  which 
is  fuppofed  to  be  a  young  one.     Montagu. 

*  29.  S.  fmall,  lliort,  compofed  of  fand  and  minute  bits  car/a. 
of  flat  ftones,  agglutinated  to  a  tough  membrane  ;  fize 

of  a  cro\v  quill;  an  inch  long.  Inlet  near  Kings-bridge. 
This  fabella  I9  gregarious,  covering  the  whole  furface 
of  the  ftiore,  ;.ppearing  liks  bits  of  ftraw  covered  with 
mud.     Montagu. 

*  30.  S.  Ihort,  broad,  and  very  flat,  compofed  of  hixgscomfircIJa, 
fragments  of  fiat,  bivalve  (hells,  placed  with   the   con- 
cave fide   in^vards  ;   I  ^  inch  long.     Deeps  at  Torcrofs, 
Devonftiire. 

Number  of  Species  included  under  each  Genus,  m  ihe'Emimen- 


preceding  ClaJJification. 

tic.n  of  the 

fpecies. 

I.  MULTIVALVES. 

Genera 

Specie* 

I.  Chiton, 

- 

29 

2.  Lepas, 

7 

33 

3.  Pholas, 

- 

12 

—    74 

, 

II. 

Bivalves. 

4.  Mya, 

- 

31 

5.  Solen, 

—               * 

24 

6.  Tellina, 

- 

94 

7.  Cardium, 

- 

52 

8.  Maftra, 

- 

27 

9.  Donax, 

- 

21 

10.  Venus, 

- 

»J2 

11.  Soondylus, 

- 

4 

1  2.  Chama, 

. 

25 

13.  Area, 

- 

43 

14.  Oftrea, 

- 

136 

15.  Anomia, 

- 

51 

16.  Mytilos, 

. 

(•s 

J  7.  Pinna, 

~ 

18 
—  743 

III. 

Univalves. 

18.  Argonauta, 

- 

i 

19.  Nautilus, 

- 

34 

20.  Conus, 

- 

7» 

21.  Cyprea, 

- 

120 

22.  Bulla, 

- 

57 

23.  Voluta, 

- 

144 

24.  Buccinum, 

- 

200 

25.  Strombus, 

- 

53 

26.  Murex, 

. 

180 

27.  Trochus, 

0            « 

131 

28.  Turbo, 

- 

152 

29.  Helix, 

. 

267 

30.  Nerita, 

- 

76 

3 1 .  Haliotis, 

. 

'9 

32.  Patella, 

- 

240 

■^2-  Dentalium, 

- 

25 

34.  Serpula, 

- 

48 

35.  Teredo, 

3 

— 

36._Sabella, 

r 

30 

Total  number  of  fpecies, 


-1855 

2672 
Specie; 


[|    Chap.V. 

of  the  Con- 

ftituent 

Part«  of 

Shells,  &c 


CONCHO     LOGY, 


S/'eci'iS  of  Shells  ivliiclt  have  been  /bund  in  the  FoJpJ 
State. 


Only  found  folTil. 


Lepas  Anferifera. 
66        Cardium  Lithocardium. 
Foundfoffi!.  Venus  Caffina. 

Mercenaria.     Mountains  of  Sweden. 

Imbricata.     France. 

Chama  Foliacea.     C-irapania. 
Arc.\  Foflilis.     Limbourg. 

I  Nucleus. 

OsTREA  Diluviana.     Sweden. 

Mytiloides.     Aliace. 

Torta.     Alface. 

Anomia  Craniolaris. 

Gryphus. 

Peflen. 

. Striatula.      Exifts  only  foflil. 

Reticularis. 

Piicatella.     Only  foffil. 

— — —  Crifpa.     England  and  Switzerland. 

—  Lacunofa.     Only  foflil. 
—————  Cufpidata.     Derbyfhire. 

-  Farfta.     Switzerland. 


—  Terebratula. 

—  Angulata. 

—  Hyfterita.     Germany. 

—  Biloba.     Only  foffil. 

—  Spinofa.     England. 

—  Dorfata. 

—  Sandaliura.     Germany. 


Nautilus  Helicites. 

• Lituus. 

Orthocera. 

Belemnita. 

VoLUTA  Foffilis.      Only  foffil. 
BucciNUM  Foffile.     Germany. 

Marginatum. 

StromBUS  Spinofus.     Only  foffil. 
^-^— —  Fiflurella.     Campania. 

Sinifter.      Follil  only.     Helvetia. 

MuREX  Triacanthus. 

■  Triptenus.     Campania. 

Coftatus.     Campania. 

'  Lfevigatus.      Oampania. 

— ^—  Foffilis.      Catnpania. 

Campanicus.     Campania. 

Trochus  Schroeteri.     Campania. 
Nerita  Clathrata.      Campania. 

Perverfa.      Only  foffil. 

Haliotis  Perverfa. 

Plicata. 

Patella  Echinata. 

Dentaliuim  Sexangulum.     Loretto. 

-^—— Foffile.     Loretto. 

Annulatum. 

Radula.     Piedmont.' 

Interruptum. 

Vitreum.     Piedmontt 

Serpula  Seminulum. 
Melitenfis.     Malta. 
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CHAP.  V.    OF  THE  CONSTITUENT  PARTS  OF  SHELLS,  &c. 


HAVING  in  the  former  chapter  enumerated,  under 
each  genus,  all  the  fpecies  of  tellaceous  animals  which 
have  been  hitherto  difcovered  ;  and  having  given  the 
charafteriftic  marks  by  which  each  is  dillinguiflied, 
which  marks  are  derived  from  the  fhell  or  tertaceous 
covering  ;  we  now  propofe  to  inquire  what  is  the  na- 
ture of  this  fubftance  ;  in  what  way  it  is  produced  by 
the  animal,  and  how  it  is  enlarged  as  the  animal  in- 
creafes  in  fize.  Thefe  topics  ffiall  be  the  fubje£l  of 
the  prefent  chapter,  which  may  be  conveniently  divid- 
ed into  the  following  feiflions.  I.  Of  the  conllituent 
parts  of  fhells.  2.  Of  their  formation.  3.  Of  the 
colours  of  flieUs.  4.  Of  the  formation  of  the  umbilicus 
and  protuberances,  &c.     5.  Of  the  pearl. 

Sect.  I.   Of  the  Conjlituetit  Parts  of  Shells. 

The  nature   and  component  parts  of  teftaceous  fub- 
ftances  have  been  particularly  invefligated  by  Mr  Hat- 
Pbil.  Trjn/chett,  from  whofe    paper  we  e.xtraft   the  folloiving  ob- 
'759-  fervations. 

^7  .  In  his  examination  of  marine  (hells,  Mr  Hatchett 
found,  from  the  nature  of  the  fubllance  of  which  they 
are  compofed,  that  they  might  be  arranged  in  two  di- 
vifions.  Under  the  firft  are  included  thofe  which  have 
a  porcellaneous  appearance  and  enamelled  furface,  and 
exhibit,  when  broken,  fomething  of  a  fibrous  texture. 
The  other  divifion  is  difti,  guilhed,  by  having  a  ftrong 
epidermis  or  covering,  under  which  is  the  (hell,  com- 
pofed principally  or  eutlreLy  of  mother-of-pearl.  To 
Vol.  VI.  Part  II. 
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the  firfl  divifion  belong  different  fpecies  of  voluta,  cy- 
praea,  and  others.  The  fecond  comprehends  the  oyf- 
ter,  the  river  mulfel,  and  fome  fpecies  of  haliotis  and 
turbo. 

Porcellaneous  Jlells. — The  (liells  of  this  defciiptionporcj°i,„j, 
which  were  exami  '.ed,  were  different  fpecies  of  volu-ous. 
ta  and  cyprcea.  When  they  were  expofed  to  a  red 
heat  for  a  quarter  of  ?n  hour,  they  crackled,  and  loft 
the  colours  of  their  enamellfd  furface.  No  apparent 
fmoke,  and  no  fmell,  like  that  of  burnt  horn  or  carti- 
lage, were  emitted  during  the  procefs.  The  figure 
remained  the  fame,  excepting  a  few  flaws  ;  and  they 
became  of  an  opaque  white,  partially  tinged  with  pale 
gray.  When  they  were  dilToIved  in  acids,  after  being 
burnt,  they  depoiited  a  fmall  quantity  of  animal  coal, 
which  proves  that  they  contain  ferae  portion  of  glu- 
ten. Shells  which  had  not  been  expofed  to  the  fire, 
diffolved  with  great  effervetccnce  in  the  different  acids : 
and  the  folution  remained  tranfparent  and  colourlcfs  ; 
from  which  it  appears,  that  the  proportion  of  gluten 
is  fmall,  fince  it  could  not  to  be  traced  in  the  folution  of 
the  unburnt  fliells. 

In  examining  the  different  folutions  of  fhells,  whe- 
ther burnt  or  unburnt,  by  chemical  tells,  it  was  found, 
that  no  trace  of  phofphate  oi  lime,  or  of  any  other 
combination  of  phofphoric  acid,  exidcd  in  thefe  fub- 
ffances.  And  it  appeared  from  many  experiments,  that 
the  component  parts  of  porcellaneous  Ihells,  are  car- 
bonate of  lime,  cemented  with  a  very  fmall  portion  of 
animal  gluten. 

3  N  Some 
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OstheCoi!.      Some   fpecics  ut   pattUr.,  which  were  brought  from 

ftitiient     iVladeiia,  were  alio   I'ljbjcfted  to  chemical  examinatica, 

It  ti'*^      bv  tl;e  fame  philofopher.  When  eipolt-d  tea  red  heat  in 
Shells  &c.    -'  .,  ,         '  '.        .  -1  1     r      11      r  1 

N__y-«_j  a  crucible,  they  emitted  a  perceptible  l.'.ii.'ll  ol  horn  or 

feathers  ;  and  by  fordier  examination,  by  folution,  the 
proportion  of  carbonic  matter  depolited  appeared  to 
be  creater,  and  the  proportion  of  carbonate  of  lime 
lefs,  than  what  ivas  indicated  by  the  refult  of  the  ex- 
periments on  porcellaneous  lliellti.  When  unburnt 
fliells  belonging  to  the  fame  fpecies,  were  immerfed  in 
nitric  acid  very  much  diluted,  the  epidermis  leparated, 
and  the  whole  of  the  carbonate  ot  lime  was  dillolved. 
A  gelatinous  fubftance,  nearly  in  a  liquid  Hate,  remain- 
ed, but  it  did  not  retain  the  fig*e  of  the  (hell,  an4  ex- 
hibited no  appearance  of  a  fibraus  ftrufture.  Thefe 
fhells,  therefore,  contain  a  larger  portion  of  gelatinous 
matter  than  the  porcellaneous  Ihells,  but  the  other  com- 
^n  ponent  part  confills  entirely  of  carbonate  of  lime. 
M^htr-of-  S/ie//s  cutnpofed  of  mother-of-pearl. — Shells  of  this 
pearl.  defcription  were    fubjefted  to  fimilar  experiments  with 

the  former.  When  the  common  oyller  ivas  expofed  to 
a  red  heat,  the  effefts  were  the  fame  as  thofe  which 
were  produced  by  the  fame  procefs  on  the  fpecies 
of  patella  from  Madeira.  The  folution  of  the  un- 
burnt ftiell  was  alfo  firnilar,  excepting  only  that  the 
gelatinous  part  was  of  a  greater  confiflency.  When 
the  river  muffel  was  burnt  in  a  crucible,  it  emitted  much 
fmolie,  with  a  flrong  fmell  of  burnt  horn  or  cartilage  ; 
^he  ihell  became  of  a  dark  gray  colour,  and  exfoliated. 
By  folution  in  the  acids,  the  proportion  of  carbonic 
matter  feparated  was  greater,  and  that  of  carbonate  of 
lime  obtained  was  lefs,  tlian  from  the  other  (liells  on 
which  experiments  were  made. 

When  an  unburnt  lliell  of  this  defcription  was  im- 
■  merfed  in  dikited  nitric  acid,  a  rapid  folution  and  effer- 
vcfcence  took  place  ;  and  at  the  end  of  two  days,  the 
x^hole  of  the  carbonate  of  lime  was  nearly  diflblved. 
jV  feries  of  membranes  now  only  remained,  of  whicli 
the  epidermis  conftituted  the  firll.  Thefe  membranes 
Hill  retained  the  figure  of  the  (hell.  The  carbonate 
of  lime  was  at  firft  readily  diflblved,  becaufe  the  acid 
came  eafily  in  contaft  with  it ;  but  the  procefs  became 
ilwver,  as  it  was  more  difticult  for  the  acid  to  infinuate 
itfelf  between  the  different  membranes  of  which  the 
fliell  is  compofed.  The  haliotis  iris,  and  the  turbo 
oleaiiu",  were  found  to  refemble  this  muffel,  except 
that  the  membranaceous  parts  were  more  compaft  and 
denfe. 

When  thefe  (hells  are  deprived  by  an  acid  of  the 
carbonate  of  lime,  which  gives  them  their  hardnefs, 
they  appear  to  be  formed  of  different  membranes,  ap- 
plied (Iratum  fuper  (tratum.  Each  membrane  is  fur- 
iii((ied  with  a  correlponding  coat  or  cruft  of  carbonate 
of  lime,  and  it  is  fo  fituated,  that  it  is  always  between 
every  Uvo  membranes,  beginning  with  the  epidermis, 
and  ending  with  the  internal  membrane,  which  has 
l)€en  laft  formed.  1  he  animals  which  inhabit  thefe 
gratified  (liells,  increafe  their  habitation  by  the  .addi- 
tion of  a  llratum  of  carbonate  of  lime,  which  is  fe- 
cured  by  a  new  membrane.  And  as  every  additional 
Itratum  exceeds  in  extent  that  which  was  previoufly 
formed,  the  Ihell  becomes  ftronger  in  proportion  as  it 
is  erdarged  j  and  thus  the  growth  and  age  of  the  ani- 
mal may  be  denoted  by  the  number  of  (Irata  of  which 
ihe  fhell  is  compofed.     tamilar  exnerimeiUS  yyeie  made 
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on  pieces  of  niuther-of-pearl  as  they  are  imported  from  Of  the  Con, 
China,  and  with  precilely  the  fame  refults.  'lliey  ap-  (litnent 
peared  to  be  compofed  of  the  lame  gelatinous  matter  ,,1^^  °' 
and  carbonate  of  lime.     In  all  the  fliells  of  this  delcrip-  ' 

tion  whicli  were  immerfed  in  acids,  the  membranaceoas 
parts  retained  the  exatl  figure  of  the  ihell,  and  tbey  ap- 
peared dillinClIy  to  be  compoll'd  of  fibres,  arranged  in  a 
parallel  diredion,  correrponding  to  the  configuration  ot 
the  niell.  ^^ 

Pearl. — The  conrtitucnt  parts  of  pearl  appear  to  be  Pear^. 
fimilar  to  thofe  of  mother-of-pearl.  They  are  compofed 
of  concentric  coats  of  membrane  and  carbonate  of  lime, 
and  refemble  in  (Iruflure  the  globidar,  calcareous  con- 
cretions which  are  kno^vn  by  the  name  of  pifoJithes. 
The  iridefcence  and  undulated  appearance  of  pearl  and 
mother-of-pearl,  evidently  depend  on  their  lamellated 
llruflure  and  femitranfparencv. 

From  thefe  experiments  it  appears,  that  fi-cUs  are  Component 
compoled  of  carbonate  of  lime  and  gluten.  In  (bme,  asiJjrts. 
in  the  porcellaneous  fliells,  the  proportion  of  carbonate 
of  lime  is  great,  while  that  of  the  animal  matter  is 
fniall  ;  and  thefe  may  be  regarded  as  the  beginning  of 
the  feries  ;  while  (hells  that  come  under  the  defcription 
of  mother-of-pearl  are  to  be  placed  at  the  other  extit- 
mity,  having  a  fmaller  proportion  of  carbonate  of  lime, 
and  a  greater  proportion  of  membranaceous  fubdance. 
In  the  firft  the  carbonate  of  lime  is  merely  cemented  bv 
the  animal  matter  ;  in  the  latter  the  carbonate  of  lime 
ferves  to  harden  the  membranaceous  fublfance.  But 
between  thefe  two  extremes,  in  the  proportion  of  carbo- 
nate of  lime  and  animal  gluten,  of  ivhich  all  teftaceous 
fubftances  are  compofed,  there  are  no  doubt  numerous 
intermediate  gradations,  arifing  from  the  nature  of  the 
animal  to  which  they  form  a  covering,  its  peculiar  La- 
bits,  or  mode  of  life. 

Sect.il  Of  the  Fo>inatwH  of  Shells. 

The  (hell  or  covering  of  teftaceous  animals,  has 
been  conlidered  as  in  fome  meature  analogous  to  the 
bones  of  other  animals,  although  its  formation  and 
growth  arc  very  different,  fince  it  ferves  as  a  bafe  or 
fupport  to  the  mufcles,  which  are  attached  to  its  inter- 
nal furface.  The  principal  ule  of  the  Ihell,  hoivever, 
is  to  ferve  as  a  covering  or  defence  to  the  animal.  ^ 

Teftaceous  animals  are   not   only  extremely  difl'erent  Tellaceooj 
in  external  form,  but  alfo  in  the  mode  of  their  produc-  animals 
tion.      Some  are  viviparous,  as  the  moft  of  thofe  which  "^'P"^""' 
inhabit   bivalve  (hells,  multivalves,  and  even  fome    of ''"'  ^'^'''*" 
the    univalves ;    while  the  others,  which  form  the  far 
greater  proportion,  are  oviparous.      In  one  point,  hovr- 
ever,  they    all    agree,    that  whatever  be  the  mode  of 
produftion,  whether  from  an  egg,  or  direflly  from  the 
uterus  of  the  mother,  the  (hell  is  formed  on  the  body  of 
the  young  animal,  and  is  proportioned  to  its  bulk. 

The  beft  obfervations  which  have  yet  been  made,  and  Reaumur's 
the   nioft  elaborate  inveftigation  which  has  hitherto  ap-'n^diga- 
peared,  concerning  the  formation  and  developement  of  *'°"" 
Ihells,  are  thole  of  the  celebrated  Reaumur,  which  were 
publillied  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  for 
the  year  1709.     The  fame  fubjeil  has  been  profecuted 
by   other   authors,    but  their  refults  have  been   nearly  , 

the  fame  as  thofe  of  this  dillinguidied  naturalilf.     Klein 
i«  «lmoft  the  only  author  who  has  advanced  a  different 
opinion.     In  his  diflertation  concerning  the  formation 
-  of 
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I     Of  t''^  Con-of  flic-lls,  lie  c}lal■g•e^  Reaumur  with  rupporting  the  opi- 
I        ftitucnt     nion,  that  teftaccous  animal?,   ivhen  they  proceed  fiom 
;     Kuu"si.c  ^Sg'>  ^'■''  "°'  furniflicd  with   the   ihell,   but   that  it  is 
■  formed  after  behig  hatched.     This  opinion  indeed   has 

been  afcribed  to  Reaumur  by  the  hiftorian  of  tlie  acadc- 
mv,  who,  in  the  analyfis  of  his  excellent  rucmoir  on  the 
j  ..        formation   of  (hells,  has  obferved,  "  that  hitherto  the 

I  His  opinion  curious  have  been  llruck  ^vith  the  prodigious  variety, 
j  eiiftakcn.  the  exaft  regulaiity  of  ftrufture,  the  fmgular  beauty 
and  fplendour  of  colour  of  (hells  ;  bitt  naturalills  have 
been  lefs  attenl»ve  in  ftudying  and  invelHgating  the 
mode  of  their  fomiation.  They  feem  to  have  thought 
that  although  (liells,  as  well  as  the  covering  of  crufta- 
ceous  animals,  are  bones  placed  externally  to  the  ani- 
mals v.-hich  they  cover,  it  was  necelTary  to  confider 
them  as  part  of  their  bodies,  and  to  include  this  inex- 
plicable circumrtance  under  that  of  the  general  forma- 
tion of  animals,  which  is  incomprehenlible  to  the  hu- 
man mind.  They  have  therefore  fuppofed  that  the 
animal  and  its  (hell  proceeded  from  the  lame  egg,  and 
were  developed  together  ;  and  they  have  relied  fatis- 
ficd  in  admiring  the  economy  of  nature  in  providing 
fo  elaborate  a  covering  for  fo  low  an  order  of  animals. 
But  this  fuppofition,  although  probable,  is  not  founded 
in  truth.  The  animal  only,  not  the  fliell,  is  produced 
from  the  egg.  The  difcovery  of  this  faft  is  owng  to 
Reaumur." 

It  muft  feem  very  extraordinary,  that  fuch  an  error 
(liould  have  crept  into  the   abftratl   of  the   memoir  of 
this  celebrated  philofopher,  who  in  the  courfe  of  it  has 
clearly  exprefled  a  contrary  opinion.    "  I  have  frequent- 
ly," fays    Reaumur,    "   compared    the    (hells   of  fnails 
which   were   juft    batched,    and    even    thofe   which   I 
had  taken  from  the  eggs  before  they  were  hatched,  with 
other  (hells  of  full  grown  fnails  of  the  fame  fpecies,  with 
which  I  had  left  only  the  fame  number  of  \\liirls  of  the 
fpire  with  the  (mall  (hells,  and   then   they   appeared  in 
all   rcfpeifls  the  fame."      He   farther   oblen'es,   "  that 
^vhat  has  been  (aid  with  regard  to  the  increafe  of  fliells, 
renders  it  unneceffary  to  enter   into  the   detail  of  their 
original  foi-^iiition  •,  for  it  is  eafy  to  conceive,  that  when 
the  body  of  a  fmall  embryo  \\hich   is   one  day  to  fill  a 
large  (hell,  has  arrived  at  a  certain  ftate,  in  which  the 
different  teguments  in  which  it  is  included  have  fulhcient 
confiftence  to  fecrete  from  their  pores  the  peculiar  fluid 
Ail  teftacc- ^liich   is   deftined   to   the   formatijn  of  the   fliell,  this 
ous  atiima'e.  fluid   mav  be   depolited   on  the   furface,  may  thicken, 
I     furni(hed      a^d  at  laft  become  firm  and  folid.      And  thus  commen- 
Ih'-ll  b  '     ^^^  ^^  formation  of  the  fhell,  in  the   fame  way  as  its 
fore  being    increafe  is  continued.      Snails  do  not   proceed  from  the 
hatched,      egg  without  being  previoufly  fumifhed  with   this  (hell, 
which  then    has   one    turn    and    a  little   more  of  the 
fpire. 

When   the  eggs  of  teflaceous  animils  are  hatched, 
the   young  appears  with  its  fliell  already  formed,  and 
according  to   the  obfer\ation  of  Reaumur,  it  has  theft 
one  complete  turn  of  the  fpire  and  a  little  more  ;  but  at 
that  period   the  fhell   is  extremely  thin.      It  feems  pro- 
bable that  the  formation  of  the  fnell  is  pollerior  to  that 
of  the  principal  organs  of  the   animal,  as  the  bones  in 
the  foetus  of  other  animals  are   formed  after  the   brain 
^,        and  heart. 
Shell' laft         Reaumur  has  fufneflcd   that    the    fliell    is    the    lafl 
formed.       formed,  and  if  proofs  are  wanting  to  eflablifli  this  facl, 
it  is  certain  that  at  particular  period-s,  if  the  eggs  of 
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tefiaceoiis  animals  are  opened,  the  external  parts  of  tlicO^t'"^  ^'"''" 
embryo  are   found  already  developed,  without  any  ap-    J^""^"' 
pe.iraiice  of  the  (licll.      But  ivhatever  may  be  the  period  51,^1;,   j,.^, 
of  the  formation  of  the  Ihell,  it  may  he  received  as  an    ..  .y    ..^ 
cffablidied  fafl,  that  the  animal  is  furniflied  with  it  at 
the  time  it    leaves  the  egg.       Lceuwenhoek   firft    ob- 
ferved this  i\\S.  with  regard  to  oyllers  ;   the  fame  ob- 
fervation  was  afterwards  made  by  Liller,  and  extended 
to  others,  both  land  and  river  (hells.     This  obfervation 
has  been  confirmed  by  other  naturalifls,  and  particular- 
ly by  Rumphius,  Swammerdam,  Reaumur,  and  Adan- 
(ou.      From  the  invedigations  of  the   latter  it  appears, 
that  although  there  are  many  of  the  marine  teftaceous 
animals    which    are    viviparous,    they    releinblc    thofe 
%vhich  are  onparous,  in  being  furnidied  ivith  the  (hel) 
when  they  are  fepar.ated  from  the  parent.  77 

Since  then  it  appears,  that  the  (hell  of  teflaceous ''''''°  "P'"'- 
animals  is  completely  formed  previous  to  the  develope- ?"' °  .. 
ment  of  the  animal,  and  that  it  maybe  confidered  as^f  |i,j.;i.. 
an  efiential  part  of  its  organization,  let  us  now  inquire 
into  the  mode  by  which  its  growth' is  effecled.  Ac- 
cording to  the  decifive  experiments  of  Reaumur,  the 
enlargement  of  (hells  is  owing  to  juxta-pofition,  or  fuc- 
celTu  e  additions  of  earthy  and  animal  matter,  indepcn- 
"  dent  of  any  organized  (IruClure.  Klein  has  fupported 
a  contrary  opinion,  and  fuppofes  that  the  groivth  of 
(hells  is  eiiecled  by  intus-fufception,  or  a  kind  of  circu- 
lation. The  o;:inion  of  Reaumur,  hoivever,  has  mofi: 
generally  prevailed.  Excepting  Bonnet,  few  natural- 
ills  have  adopted  that  of  Klein  •,  and  it  will  appear  that 
this  celebrated  naturalill  was  led  to  entertain  this  opi- 
nion concerning  the  mode  of  the  formation  of  (hells, 
by  the  experiments  of  HerifTant  on  the  generation  ot 
bone  and  (hell.  From  thefe  experiments  it  was  clearly 
demonftrated,  that  (liells  are  compofed  of  two  fubflan- 
ces,  the  one  a  membranaceous  or  animal  fubdancc,  and 
the  other  an  earthy  matter  •,  but  no  fuch  conclufiou 
can  be  drawn  from  them  in  (upport  of  the  opinion,  tbat 
the  fhell  is  a  continuation  of  the  body  of  the  animal, 
or  that  it  is  fo  clofely  conneded  as  the  bones  in  the 
bodies  of  other  animals  ;  or  even  that  this  connexion 
is  formed  by  means  of  fibres  of  the  ligament  which 
attaches  the  animal  to  its  (hell  :  for  it  has  been  (liown, 
that  thefe  mufcular  or  ligamentous  fibres,  in  all  dc- 
fcriptlons  of  teftaceous  animals,  are  fucceffivcly  fepara- 
tcd,  in  proportion  to  the  increafe  or  enlargement  of  the 
ihell.  This  could  not  polTibly  take  place,  if  the  evolu- 
tion and  formation  of  the  (hell,  according  to  the  opinion 
of  Heriffant,  depended  on  an  internal  circulation,  ana- 
logous to  what  happens  in  the  body  of  the  animal.  In 
this  cafe  the  velTels  Avhich  proceed  from  its  body,  hav- 
ing no  longer  a  communication  ivith  thofe  which  are 
fuppofed  to  exift  in  the  (hell,  it  would  be  deprived  of 
nouriihment,  and  confequently  could  not  Increafe  in  fize. 
And  It  Is  found,  that  this  feparation  takes  place  In  all 
(liells.  It  Is  gradually  completed  as  the  growth  of  the 
(liell  advances.  _  ^p 

A    body  may  increafe    In   volume    in    t»vo  different  Bodies  or- 
ways.        Either' the   particles  of  which  it  is  compofed  ganizedfr 
pafs  through   that   body   by  means  of  circulation,  and  '^°P^^' 
undergo   certain   changes   by  which   they  arc  prepared 
to  form  part  of  the   body ;  or  the  partick-s  of  which  a 
body  Is  compofed,  may  unite  with  It  by  juxta-poi'ition, 
without  any  previous  circulation  or  preparation   within 
the  body,  to   the  increafe  of  which  they  are  deftined. 
?N2  is. 
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it  is  in  the  5rft  way  th?.'  the  gro^vth  of  vegetables  and 
animals  is  accompliftied.j  tlie  fecond  is  the  mode  by 
which  fhells  receive  new  additions  of  matter,  and  en- 
large in  (ize.  The  firft  is  the  mode  of  increafe  peculiar 
to  living,  organized  fi.bftances  ;  by  the  fecond,  inor- 
ganized  fubftances  receive  new  additions  of  matter, 
and  incveafe  in  volume.  Thefe  indeed  aftord  fufficient 
charatlerillic  marks  for  a  natural  divifion  of  bodies  in- 
to two  clafies,  namely  organized  and  inorganized  lub- 
llances. 

The  experiments  of  Reaumur  have  dccifively  proved, 
that  the  growth  of  fhells  is  owing  to  the  lat;er  mode 
of  increafe.  Thefe  experiments  were  made,  not  only 
on  fea  fliells,  but  alfo  on  laiid  and  river  fhells  ;  on  uni- 
valves and  bivalves  ;  and  in  all,  the  refult  was  invariably 
the  fame.  In  conducing  thefe  experiments,  he  inclo- 
fcd  the  fliells  on  the  progrefs  of  which  he  made  his 
obfervations,  in  boxes  pierced  with  fmall  holes,  fo  as 
to  admit  the  water,  but  fo  fmall  as  to  prevent  the  egrels 
of  the  animal.  Thefe  boxes  were  funk,  into  the  fea, 
or  the  river,  and  in  this  way  he  was  enabled  to  watch 
the  procefs  of  the  growth  of  the  {hell.  He  firft  obferved, 
that  when  the  animal  which  exadlly  filled  its  fliell  began 
to  increafe  its  fize,  the  fhell  in  a  (hort  time  not  being 
fufficiently  large  to  cover  its  whole  body,  part  of  it  was 
naked  or  unprotected.  This  part  of  the  animal  muft 
always  be  towards  the  opening  of  the  fliell,  becaufe 
the  Ihell  being  previoully  completely  filled,  it  cannot 
extend  in  any  other  direftion.  All  animals  which  inha- 
bit fhells  of  a  fpiral  form,  fuch  as  the  fnail  and  volute, 
can  only  extend  at  the  head,  or  the  opening  of  the 
fliell  ;  \vhereas  the  animals  in  bivalve  ihells,  fuch  as  the 
mulTel  and  the  oyfter,  may  enlarge  in  their  whole  cir- 
cumference. In  all  the  Ipecics  of  teftaceous  animals, 
it  is  this  part  which  appears  by  the  increafe  of  the  ani- 
mal when  it  enlarges  the  fliell.  This  increafe  takes 
place,  according  to  Reaumur,  by  the  following  me- 
chanifm. 

'  It  is  ii  necefTary  efFeft  of  the  laws  of  motion,  when 
liquids  run  in  canals,  that  the  fmall  particles  of  thefe 
fluids,  or  the  fmall  foreign  bodies  mixed  with  them, 
which  on  account  of  their  figure,  or  their  lefs  degree 
of  folidity  in  proportion  to  their  furface,  move  flower 
than  the  others,  fly  off  from  the  centre  of  motion,  and 
approach  towards  the  fides  of  thefe  canals.  It  even 
frequently  happens,  that  thefe  fmall  particles  attach 
themfelves  to  the  internal  furface  of  thefe  canals  or 
tubes,  and  form  concretions  of  different  degrees  of 
thicknefs.  It  is  befides  certain,  that  the  fluids  which 
circulate  in  thefe  tubes,  prefs  againft  their  fides  on  every 
point  of  their  interior  furface  ;  fo  that  if  they  ^vere 
pierced  with  a  number  of  fmall  holes  of  fufficient  dia- 
meter to  give  pafTage  to  the  fmall  particles  of  matter 
floating  in  thefe  fluids,  thefe  particles  would  be  depo- 
fited  on  the  external  furface,  ivhere  a  cruft  ^vould  be 
formed,  fimilar  to  that  in  the  infide ;  with  this  differ- 
ence, that  it  would  become  thicker  and  more  folid,  be- 
ing lefs  expofed  to  the  friclion  of  the  fluid,  than  that 
which  is  depofited  in  the  interior  of  the  tube. 

To  a  fimilar  mechanifm  Reaumur  afcribes  the  in- 
creafe of  fliells.  The  external  furface  of  that  part  of 
.  the  body  of  the  animal  which  has  extended  bevond 
the  limits  of  the  old  fhell,  is  furnifhed  with  a  great 
number  of  canals,  in  which  circulate  the  necefTary  fluids 
for  the  nutritian  of  the  animal.     A  great  many  fmall 
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particles  of  a  vifcid  and  earthy  matter  are  mixed  withOiu  e  Con- 
thefe  fluids.  Now,  as  thefe  particles  are  lefs  fluid  than  ^  '"^'  t 
thofe  of  which  the  liquids  themfelves  are  compofed,^/"^"^'  . 
they  approach  the  fides  of  the  vefTels,  which  are  them-  ' 
felves  furnilhed  on  that  fide  of  the  external  furface  of 
the  body  of  the  animal,  with  a  great  number  of  pores, 
ivhich  allow  them  to  efcape  from  the  vefTels,  fo  that 
they  are  depofited  on  the  external  furface  of  thefe 
tubes,  or  rather  in  that  of  the  body  of  the  animal  it- 
felf,  which  is  uncovered  by  the  fhell. 

Thefe  particles  of  earthy  and  vifc'<^  matter  having- 
reached  the  furface  of  the  body  of  the  animal,  readily 
unite  ivith  each  other,  and  with  the  extremity  of  the 
old  fhell,  efpecially  when  the  excefs  of  moilture  is  dif- 
fipated  ;  and  thus  by  their  union  they  compofe  a  fmall/ 
folid  body,  which  is  the  firft  layer  of  the  new  addition. 
Other  particles  of  fimilar  matter  continuing  to  efcape 
in  the  fame  way  from  the  excretory  vefTels  of  the  ani- 
mal, form  a  fecond  layer  under  the  firft  •,  afterwards  a 
third,  and  a  fourth,  or  more,  till  the  new  part  of  the 
fhell  has  acquired  fufficient  confiftence  and  thicknefs. 
It  is,  however,  obferved  to  continue  thinner  for  a  cer- 
tain time  than  the  former  opening,  till  the  increafe  of 
the  animal  requires  another  enlargement  of  its  cover- 
ing- 

When  a  teftaceous  animal  is  going  to  enlarge  its 
(hell,  as  for  inftance  the  common  fnail,  the  body  pro- 
jefts  from  the  opening.  It  is  then  feen  to  attach  itfelf 
to  a  wall  or  fome  other  folid  fubliance,  and  the  portion 
of  its  body  which  is  unprotefted  by  the  fhell,  is  foon 
covered  with  the  fluids  which  are  excreted  from  its 
furface.  The  pellicle  which  they  produce  when  the 
fluid  dries,  is  at  firft  thin  and  elaftic,  but  gradually  af- 
fumes  more  confiftence,  and  becomes  at  laft  fimilar  to 
the  old  part  of  the  fhell.  If  in  this  ff  age  of  the  pro- 
cefs a  bit  of  the  fliell  is  broken  and  removed,  without 
■  injuring  the  body  of  the  fnail,  the  fkin  of  the  animal  is 
foon  covered  with  a  fluid,  which  gradually  thickens, 
and  becomes  folid.  Twenty-four  hours  after  the  opera- Time nece&j 
tion,  a  fine  cruft  may  be  obferved,  which  conftitutes'O'o  fo™»  ' 
the  firft  and  external  layer,  for  repairing  the  breach  ' 
which  was  made.  At  the  end  of  fome  days  this  layer 
has  become  thicker,  and  in  10  or  12  days,  the  new 
piece  of  fhell  which  is  formed,  has  acquired  the  fame 
thicknefs  as  that  which  was  removed.  In  making  this 
experiment,  certain  precautions  are  necefTary,  other- 
^vife  there  is  fome  rifk  of  its  failure.  If,  after  the  bro- 
ken piece  of  the  fhell  has  been  removed,  and  particu- 
larly if  the  frafture  is  made  near  the  edge  of  the  open- 
ing, the  animal  is  not  fupplied  with  a  fufficient  quantity 
of  nourifhment,  its  volume  or  bulk  is  foon  diminithed  j 
and  now  finding  that  what  remains  of  the  fhell  is  a 
complete  covering  to  its  diminifhed  body,  no  excretion 
takes  place  for  the  produftion  of  a  new  portion.  In 
removing  fnails  from  a  wall  to  which  they  had  attach., 
ed  themfelves,  for  the  purpofe  of  obferving  the  progrefs 
of  the  formation  of  the  fhell,  fome  days  will  efcape  af- 
ter they  are  placed  in  the  box,  before  the  procefs  com- 
mences, becaufe  the  teftaceous  matter  which  had  been 
already  expended  after  fi.xing  on  the  wall,  mull  be 
fully  fupplied  before  any  new  portion  can  be  again 
formed. 

This  experiment  fliows  clearly,  that  fhells  are  only 
enlarged  by  receiving  new  additions  of  matter,  after  it 
has. been  e-xcreted  from  the  body  of  the  animal,  and 
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of  th?  Con-not  by  intu:-fufcep'.ion,  or  a  circulation  through  the 
ftitnent  j^oJy  of  the  ihell  itielf.  If  this  were  the  cafe,  the  pro- 
duftion  of  new  matter  to  fill  up  the  breach  made  in 
the  Ihell,  ivould  firll  appear  all  round  the  edge  of  the 
opening,  and  forming  a  kind  of  callus,  iimilar  to 
what  happens  in  the  reproducllon  of  bony  matter  in 
other  animals,  it  would  gradually  extend  till  the  whole 
breach  is  filled  up.  But,  on  the  contrary,  this  matter 
firll  appears  on  the  body  of  the  animal  from  which  it 
has  exuded,  and  the  whole  extent  of  the  ope.iing  is 
clofed  at  once  by  the  fluid  which  has  been  direftly  fe- 
creted  from  the  furface  of  the  body.  Nor  can  it  be 
fuppofed,  that  the  liquid  has  infenlibly  exuded  from 
the  (hell,  and  falling  on  the  body  of  the  animal,  is 
there  coUeded  in  fufficient  quantity  for  the  formation 
of  the  new  piece  of  (hell.  This  is  fully  deraonll  ra- 
ted by  the  two  following  experiments  of  tlie  fame  na- 
turalill. 

Reaumur  broke  feveral  (hells  of  fnails  ;  and,  hav- 
riments  rf  ing  made  a  very  large  hole  about  the  middle  of  the 
Reaumur,  (liell,  and  about  an  equal  dillance  between  its  furarait 
and  opening,  he  introduced  between  the  body  of  the 
animal  and  its  (hell,  through  the  hole,  a  piece  of 
fldn  which  was  extremely  fine,  but  of  a  very  clofe  tex- 
ture. He  glued  this  (kin  to  the  internal  furface  of 
the  fliell,  fo  that  it  (hut  up  accurately  the  artificial 
opening  which  he  liad  made.  It  mull  then  be  obvi- 
ous, that  if  the  reproduction  of  tiie  piece  of  (hell  which 
was  removed,  depended  on  the  excretion  of  a  fluid 
from  the  fliell  itfelf,  and  not  on  that  which  proceeds 
from  the  furface  of  the  animal's  body,  the  new  piece 
of  (hell  would  be  formed  on  the  external  furface  of  the 
piece  of  (kin  which  ^vas  introduced  ;  and  it  is  not  pof- 
fible  that  it  could  be  formed  between  the  (kin  and  the 
body  of  the  animal.  But  the  contrary  of  this  has  al- 
^vays  happened.  The  new  teflaceous  matter  is  always 
depofited  on  the  internal  furface  of  the  £kin  ;  ^at  is, 
on  the  fide  which  is  in  contaft  with  the  animal's  Body  ; 
and  no  matter  whatever  ivas  depofited  on  the  other 
furface.  This  experiment  has  been  repeated  by  others, 
and  has  been  invariably  attended  with  the  fa*ie  re- 
fuh. 

The  fecond  experiment  made  by  Reaumur  is  not 
lefc  decifive  than  the  firft.  He  took  a  number  of 
fnails,  and  broke  the  flieUs,  fo  th.it  he  dimini(hed  the 
number  of  the  turns  of  the  fpire  about  t  part.  Hav- 
ing in  this  way  rendered  the  (hells  too  fmall  to  cover 
the  body  entirely,  they  were  nearly  in  the  fame  fitua- 
tion  as  when  an  increafe  of  the  animal's  body  reqidres 
an  augmentation  of  the  (hell.  He  then  took  a  bit  of 
(kin,  as  in  the  former  experiment,  furHciently  large 
for  the  opening  of  the  fiiell,  and  introduced  one  of  its 
edges  between  the  body  of  the  animal  and  the  fliell, 
to  the  interior  furface  of  nhich  he  glued  it  \  after 
Tvhich  having  folded  back  the  other  extremity  of  the 
(kin  on  the  external  furface  of  the  fliell,  he  glued  it 
in  like  manner,  fo  that  the  whole  external  opening  was 
completely  covered  with  the  (kin.  The  refults  ivere 
exa<Elly  the  fame  as  before.  The  fliell  grew,  the  (kin 
remained  in  its  place,  and  that  part  of  it  which  was  at- 
tached to  the  interior  furface  was  fixed  between  the 
new  piece  and  the  old  (hell,  which  confequently  could 
not  contribute  to  its  formation. 

From  thefe  experiments,  which  may  be  eafily  repeated, 
it  appears  that  the  increafe  of  (hells  is  owing  to  the  fecre- 
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tion  of  an  earthy  and  vifcid  animal  maltcr,  .vh[v.h  is  pre-  Of  the  Con- 
pared  in  the  body  of  the  aiilmal,  and  which  is  fucceflively    ^"tu'"' 
formed  by  layers  from  the  interior  part  of  the  fliell  to  51,^11,  ^^ 
the   external   furface.      This  formation    is  determined  ■ 

by  the  previous  enlargement  of  the  anlmrd.     The  dif-        S4 
ferent  ftrata  or  layers  of  which    ihclls  are    corapofed,  Layers  of 
can  be  eafily  denionftrated   by   cxpofing   them  to  t'le  |^"'*''*J""^ 
aclion  of  fire,  and  removing  them  before    their  (Iruc-  ° 

ture  is  entirely  deftroyed.  By  tliis  procefs  the  animal 
matter  is  conlumed,  and  the  earthy  lubllance  remains, 
exhibiting  a  laminated  ftruiflure.  The  fame  ftruiSure 
may  be  demonflrated,  as  has  been  already  obferved, 
in  detailing  I\Ir  Hatchett's  experiments,  by  immerfing 
a  fliell  of  the  dclcription  of  molhcr-of-pearl  in  a  dilu- 
ted acid.  The  earthy  matter  in  this  cafe  is  diffolved 
by  the  acid,  and  the  layers  of  animal  matter  which 
are  interpofed,  refilling  the  aftion  of  the  acid,  re- 
main unchanged,  and  Hill  retain  the  original  figure  of 
the  (hell.  g. 

It  is  a  neceiTary  confequence  of  the  mode  in  which  Turns  of 
the  fliells  of  fnails  are  increafed,  that  they  cannot  the  fpire  ir.^ 
enlarge  in  volume,  but  by  the  augmentation  of  the<^'^*fr^- 
turns  of  the  fpire,  and  that  the  length  of  each  turn  of 
the  fliell  already  formed  remains  always  the  fame. 
This  may  be  eafily  put  to  the  teft  of  experiment,  by 
reducing  the  (hell  of  a  fiiail  ^vhlch  has  reached  its  full 
fize  to  the  fame  number  of  turns  with  thofe  of  younger 
(hells  of  the  fame  fpecies.  The  f.vo  ihells  do  not  then 
exhibit  any  other  dIJercnce  than  in  their  thicknefs  ; 
and  it  would  be  the  lame,  by  comparing  the  youngell 
flicUs,  thofe  which  have  been  ju!l  feparated  from  the 
egg.  with  the  firil  turns  of  thofe  of  the  fame  fpecies 
which  have  been  reduced  by  breaking  them  to  an 
equal  diameter.  The  number  of  turns  or  -svhirls  of 
which  the  fpire  of  a  fhell  is  compofed,  increafes  very 
confiderably  the  fize  of  the  fliell  in  univalves,  and  one 
turn  more  or  lefs  makes  a  great  dilTerence  in  their  vo- 
lume. According  to  Reaumur,  the  diameter  of  each 
turn  of  the  fpire  is  in  the  fnail  nearly  double  that  of 
the  preceding  one,  and  \  of  that  which  follows  j  but 
in  many  other  fliells,  both  marine  and  river,  the  laft 
whirls  of  the  fpire,  compared  with  the  preceding  ones, 
greatly  exceed  this  proportion.  In  fome,  the  external 
opening  is  i  2  times  greater  than  the  preceding  one,, 
and  in  others,  it  is  not  more  than  eight  times.  Thi* 
depends  entirely  on  the  increafe  of  the  animal's  body, 
and  the  proportion  of  that  increafe.  The  growth  ot 
fome  is  lengthwlfe,  and  in  them  the  increafe  of  diame 
ter  is  proportionally  lefs  ;  while  others  increafe  more  in 
thicknefs  than  in  length.  Thofe  teflaceous  animals 
which  have  only  a  few  turns  in  the  fpire  of  the  (hell, 
are  of  this  defcription.  To  the  former  belong  fuch  as 
have  a  greater  number  of  tunis  in  the  (pire.  gg 

Thofe  who  have  adopted  the   opinion  of  Klein  with  -j-he  animal 
regard  to  the   formation  of  (hells,  have   denied  the  fe-  is  detached 
paration  of  the  animal  from  the  fliell,  which  (ucceirive-«>orn  the 
ly  takes  place   near  the  tip  in  univalves.     It  is  indeed  .^^^  '"  jf^.,_ 
on  this   circumllance   of  the  connexion  of  the  animal 
with  the   fliell,  that  the  truth  of  this  theory  depends. 
According  to  it,  the  animal  is  attached  to  the  internal 
furface  of  the  tip  of  the  (hell  in  univalves,  and  on  this 
connexion   depend   the   increafe   of  the  fliell  and  even 
the  life  of  the  animal.     But   it   is  a  certain  fad,  that 
the  pofterior  part  of  the  body  of  the  animal  isentirely 
detached  from   the   tip  of  the  fliell ;    and  ^this  holds, 
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^)f  the  Con- iiot  only  with  regard  to  all  land 
Itituent     hj^rg  lojt  the  firti  turns  of  tlie  fpi 

tliofe  of  the  tip  ;  but  alfo  in  a  great  number  of  other 
r  marine  tellaceous  animals.  It  fcems  not  only  Cer- 
tain, but  even  neceflarv,  that  this  lep.iration  between 
the  animal  and  the  ihcll  fhould  alio  take  place  in  bi- 
valve (hells,  if  we  take  a  dillinct  and  rational  view  of 
their  growth.  Whether  this  feparation  is  fuddenly  ef- 
fefted,  or  by  a  gradual  procefs,  which  is  moll  probable, 
it  feems  to  be  fufficiently  obvious,  by  examining  the 
internal  furface  of  the  valves.  This  is  Ifill  more 
llrongly  confirmed  by  fawing  univalve  fiiells,  particu- 
larly thofe  which  are  confiderably  elontjated,  and  have  a 
great  number  of  turns  in  the  fpire,  in  a  direflion  per- 
pendicular to  their  axis.  In  old  Ihells,  feveral  of  the 
£rft  turns  of  the  fpire  will  be  found  completely  filled  up 
■with  teftaeeous  matter,  fo  that  the  tip  of  the  fliell  has 
"become  quite  folid,  or  at  leaft  it  will  appear  to  have 
been  long  unoccupied  by  any  part  of  the  body  of  the 
animal.  But  in  tranfparent  ihells,  as  in  fome  ipecies 
of  helix,  it  is  feen  that  this  attachment  does  not  exiil ; 
and  the  H.  planorbis  can  be  preferved  alive,  although 
the  tip  of  the  fpire  is  broken  off. 
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Sect.  III.  Of  the  Colours  of  Shells. 


The  infinite  variety  of  the  colours  of  ihells  is  one 
of  the  moll  Ariking  parts  of  their  hillory  ^  and  it  be- 
comes a  curious  and  interelling  object  of  invelligation 
to  inquire,  ivhether  thefe  colours  are  uniform  and  con- 
ilant  in  the  fpecies,  and  from  what  proceed  this  regu- 
larity and  uniformity.  The  experiments  and  obfcrva- 
tions  of  Reaumur  will  affill  us  in  this  invelligation. 
When  a  hole  is  made  in  a  Ihell,  nearly  at  an  etjual 
diftance  between  its  tip  and  opening,  the  new  piece  of 
fliell  which  is  formed  to  fhut  up  the  hole  is  ulually  of 
a  white  colour,  and  often  very  different  from  that  of 
the  reft  of  the  ftiell.  It  would  appear  at  firft  that  the 
new  piece  is  of  a  different  nature,  and  that  it  is  not 
formed  in  the  fame  %vay  as  the  rell  of  the  fliell.  To 
meet  this  difficulty,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  explain 
on  what  depsnds  the  regular  variety  of  the  colours 
of  certain  fliells  :  the  fame  experiments  which  lead  to 
the  difcovery  of  the  caufe  of  the  one,  will  ferve  to  un- 
fold the  other. 

This  remarkable  variety  of  colour  is  in  no  fliell  more 
ry  from  par.  remarkable  than  in  \\\e  Iw/ix  nemoralis.  The  ground 
ticular  cir-  of  this  Ihell  is  white,  citron  or  yellow,  or  a  com- 
pound of  different  (hades  of  thefe  colours.  Different 
coloured  rays  are  traced  on  this  ground,  turning  fpirally 
with  the  (hell ;  in  fome  they  are  black,  in  others 
brown,  and  fometimes  reddilh.  The  breadth  of  each 
of  thefe  rays  gradually  increafes  as  they  approach  to 
the  opening  of  the  fliell.  It  even  (omctimes  happens, 
that  two  of  thefe  bands  are  io  much  extended  in 
breadth,  that  they  meet  together  and  form  one.  Some 
individuals  have  live  or  fix  of  thefe  bands,  while  others 
have  three  or  four,  and  even  two,  and  fometimes  only 
one.  Others  again  have  none  at  al),  although  of  the 
fame  fpecies  ;  and  among  the  individuals  which  are 
marked  with  coloured  bands,  they  are  not  always  of 
the  fame  breadth  in  the  fame  parts  of  the  fliell ;  from 
which  it  appears,  that  no  certain  fpecific  charafters* 
can  be  derived  from  the  colour,  fince  it  is  (ubjeft  to' 
to  much  variety.     Accordnig   to  Reaumur,  the   vifcid 
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and  Earthy  matter  of  which  the  (hell  is  coippofed  is  fecre-  Or  the  Con. 
ted  from  the  furface  of  the  animal's  body  \  but  in  certain 
places  of  the  furface,  pnrticles  which  produce  a  different 
colour  are  feparated  5  and  whether  this  depends  on  a  pe- 
culiar organization  of  thole  places,  or  on  tVie  form  of  the 
particles  themielves,  it  appears  that  thefe  particlef,  either 
of  a  different  nature  or  of  a  different  figure,  by  uniting, 
form  bodies  which  reileft  different  rays  of  light  ;  that 
is  to  fay,  form  parts  of  the  fliell  of  different  colours.  j 

This  feems  to  be  a  neceffary  confequence  of  the  Colouruig' 
mode  in  which  the  jgrowth  of  ihells  is  accompliflied.  m  utcc  l"c- 
The  whole  external  layer  of  the  lliell  is  formed  by  <^'^"='""''^'" 
the  neck  of  the  animal,  becaufe  it  is  that  part  which 
is  neareft  to  the  head,  and  conlequentiy  as  the  animal 
increafes  in  fize,  this  part  ceafes  to  be  covered  with 
the  old  Ihell.  It,  therefore,  depends  on  this  part  of 
the  animal  to  extend  the  (hell,  and  for  this  purpofe  it 
is  (uflicient  that  the  neck  be  furnilhed  with  jrlands  for 
iecreting  the  different  fluids,  to  form  a  ihell  of  differ- 
ent colours.  If,  for  inilance,  there  are  two  or  three 
glandular  bodies  which  fecrcte  brown  or  black  parti- 
cles, and  that  thefe  glandular  bodies  are  difpofed  in  i 
parallel  direction  to  each  other,  while  the  glands  on 
the  relt  of  the  furface  only  fecrete  particles  of  matter 
which  refleft  the  light  of  a  citron  colour,  the  (hell 
formed  by  thefe  bodies  will  have  a  citron  ground,  with 
blacii  or  brown  bands,  nearly  parallel,  or  which  gradu- 
ally approach  to  each  other,  and  become  larger  in  the 
fame  proportion  as  the  external  oigans  of  the  animal 
increafe  in  fize. 

If  no  fuch  glandular  flrufture,  cr  difference  in  the  pi-oypj^y 
matter  fecreted,  could  be  traced  on  the  neck  of  the  experiment.' 
helix  nemoralis,  this  explanation  of  the  caufe  of  the 
variety  of  colours  in  Ihells  would  appear  extremely 
probable  ;  but  this  probability  amounts  to  certainty, 
from  the  aftual  obfcrvatlon  of  the  exiftence  of  this  pe- 
culiarity of  llvudlure  and  effeft.  When  the  helix  ne- 
moraus  is  deprived  of  part  of  its  (hell,  the  body  ap- 
pears of  a  white  colour,  excepting  towards  the  Beck, 
wliere  the  white  inclines  to  yellow,  and  where  befides 
there  is  a  number  of  black  or  brown  bands,  equal  to 
that  of  the  f-ids  on  the  ihell,  and  arranged  in  the 
fame  diredion.  It  has  been  obferved,  too,  that  the 
individuals  which  have  only  one  black  llripe  on  the 
fliell,  have  only  one  fingle  black  fpot  on  the  neck  5 
and  thofe  having  four  fpots  on  the  neck,  have  four 
flripes  of  the  fame  colour  on  the  fliell.  Thefe  rays 
are  placed  immediately  under  thofe  of  the  (hell;  they 
commence  at  the  didance  of  about  a  line  from  the 
extremity  of  the  neck,  which  is  itfelf  ufually  fpotted 
with  black  all  round.  The  exiltence,  therefore,  of 
thefe  excretory  organs  can  no  longer  be  doubted. 
The  difference  of  colour  feems  to  prove  the  difference 
of  ftruclure.  But  to  eftablifli  this  beyond  the  poflibi- 
lity  of  doubt,  it  is  only  neccifai-y  to  have  recourfe  to 
experiment,  by  obferving  what  happens  in  the  new 
piece  of  fliell  which  is  renewed,  in  place  of  that  portion 
which  has  been  removed  -,  and  if  it  appear  thiit  that 
part  of  the  ihell  which  is  formed  oppoiite  to  the  black 
rays  of  the  animal,  is  black,  and  if  that  which  is 
formed  between  the  (hi pes  \,c  of  a  different  colour 
from  that  of  the  ilrlpes  themfelves  on  the  reft  of  the 
body,  no  farther  proof  can  be  required.  Now,  it  has 
ijeen  obferved,  that  that  part  of  the  new  (hell  formed 
on  the  neck  oppofitc  to  the  black  or  brown  ftripes  on 
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the  anima'-'s  body,  is  itfelf  black  or  brown,  that  foim- 
td  between  the  ilripes  is  white  or  citron,  while  the  relt 
of  tlie  body  h  white,  but  dili'erent  from  that  of  the 
neck,  w'nen  it  is  of  this  colour. 

It  foraetiraes  happen^,  that  the  part  of  the  fliell 
which  has  been  rencvcd  is  of  a  diifercnt  colour.  This 
apparent  deviation  will  appear  leis  difficult  to  be  re- 
conciled to  the  explanation  of  the  procefs  which  has 
now  been  given,  if  we  attend  to  the  circumftance  that 
the  new  fliell  formed  oppofite  to  the  neck  of  the  ani- 
mal is  never  difterent  from  that  of  the  old  (liell,  ex- 
cepting that  the  external  furface  is  extremely  rough, 
and  preients  numerous  furrows  ov  j-iooves,  in  place  of 
the  fmoothnefs  and  fine  polilli  of  the  old  iliell.  In  this 
cafe,  the  inequality  of  furface  is  occafioned  by  the  mo- 
tion of  the  animal  retiring  within  its  fhell,  before  the 
Dew  piece  has  acquired  lufficieut  confiftency  and  folidi- 
ty ;  and  thus  the  nesv  ihell,  having  contradled  on  its 
furface  wrinkjes  or  furiows,  the  light  is  very  different- 
ly reflefted.  But  there  is  another  caufe  for  this  dif- 
ference of  colour  in  thefe  circuroftances.  When  a 
large  piece  of  fliell  is  removed,  the  firrt  layer  ■which  is 
formed  is  ufually  white.  The  particles  of  the  fluid 
which  are  neceflkry  for  the  formation  of  the  Ihell  of 
this  colour,  feem  to  be  more  eafily  excreted  from  the 
furface  of  the  body  than  the  particles  of  fluid  which 
go  to  the  formation  of  any  other  colour.  It  is  ob- 
lerved  that  the  body  of  the  animal  is  covered  with  this 
fluid,  long  before  there  is  any  appearance  of  fecretion 
about  the  neck.  This  liquid  is  extended  to  the  neck, 
and  there  produces  a  new  layer  of  white  lliell  •,  but 
as  thij  layer  Is  extremely  thin  and  tranfparent,  it  does 
not  prevent  the  ufual  lecretion  of  the  colouring  matter 
at  the  neck  to  appear.  In  this  period  of  the  procefs, 
if  the  animal  retire  within  its  fliell,  the  new  layer,  flill 
adhering  in  many  points  to  its  body,  and  not  having 
acquiring  fufliclent  folidity,  ivill  be  diilorted  and  wrink- 
led ;  and  not  only  exhibit  that  inequality  of  lurface 
which  generally  appears  in  fliells  thus  formed,  but  tfie 
arrangement  of  the  flrlpes  or  colours  will  alfo  be  de- 
ftroyed. 

It  ivould  be  a  ve/'y  falle  conclufion  from  this  account 
cf  the  mode  of  the  formation  of  the  ftripes  which  ap- 
pear on  certain  fpecies  of  fliells,  that  the  external  fur- 
face of  all  ihells  Ihojld  be  marked  wltli  colours,  or 
fliould  be  uniformly  of  the  fame  colour  ;  and  that 
there  fliould  be  no  fliells  whofe  external  furface  is 
marked  with  different  fpots,  differently  arranged,  of 
an  irregular  figure,  and  fcparated  from  each  other  by 
unequal  intervals.  For  if  it  has  been  Ihown,  that 
thefe  colours  are  produced  on  the  furface  of  the  fliell, 
only  by  means  of  the  lecretory  organs,  fituated  on  the 
neck  of  the  animal,  it  cannot  be  fuppofcd  tliat  the 
fame  effefts  will  follow,  unlefs  the  animal  is  placed  in 
the  fame  circuniftances.  Thele  fecretory  organs,  there- 
fore, mull  exifl  during  the  entire  formation  of  the 
fliell,  to  furnilli  the  fame  quantity  of  colouring  matter 
during  the  whole  of  its  progrefs.  But  if  it  happen  on 
the  contrary,  that  thefe  organs  undergo  any  change  ; 
if  the  pores  through  which  the  liquid  is  poured  out  to 
form  a  fliell  or  part  of  a  fliell  of  a  brown  colour,  be- 
come too  large  or  too  fmall,  or  in  other  rcfpecls  cliange 
their  form,  after  having  poured  out  a  certain  quantity 
of  this  fluid  •,  and  that  tjiole  which  furnifli  the  fluid  of 
ivliich  the  white  part  of  the  IhcU  h  compofed,  are  alfo 
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changed,  it   muft   happen   that   the   flieU  which  I>  pro-Of the'Con^ 

duced   is   marked   with  different  black  and  while  fpots,    '*it"f"* 

combined   with  a  degree   of  irreeularity  correfuondhi"  ci-''i'i"'^ 
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to  tlie  change  on  the   lecretory  organs.      1  Ins  will   -^p-' 

pear  to  be  the  cafe,  by  attending  to  the  changes  wlilcli 
take  place  in  the  lecretory  organs  of  fnails  which  pro- 
duce coloured  fliells ;  for  in  them  it  may  be  obferved, 
that  the  colours  are  dillinifl  and  well  marked  in  fome, 
towards  the  opening,  while  they  are  fcarcely  percepti- 
ble on  the  firll  turn  of  the  fpire  towards  the  tip  of  the 
fliell  ;  and  thefe  changes  of  colour  cannot  be  fuppofed 
to  exifl  without  a  correfponding  change  on  tiie  decre- 
tory organs.  j,^ 

The  fluidity  of  the  liquid  fecreted  for  the   formation  Difi"i-Tenc& 
of  the  fliell,  has  probably  alfo  fome  effeft  in  the   regu-P*^  ^"'''"•' 
lar  diftribution   of  the   colours  which   appear  on  •fome't^f'fj^^""' 
fpecies.      It  is  eafy  to  imagine  that   fome   animals  mayed. 
fecrete  a  fluid  for  the  formation  of  the   fliell,  of  fuch  a  "" 
degree  of  fluidity  as  to  flow   eaflly  from   one   place  to 
another,   and  thus  produce  irregular  marks  on  the  fliell. 
But  belides,   if  there   are   fecretory  organs   fituated   on 
the   neck  of  the  animal,   which   prepare  fluids  of  dif-        95  ~ 
ferent  colours  •,   if  the  animal  moves,  or  is  difturbed  by  Motion  of 
any  means,  when   thefe   fluids   are  excreted  on  the  fur-'''^.^^'"'/'' 
face,  the  colours  will  appear   in  a  different   place   from  j"""jfji(,„' 
their  original  dilfributlon,  or  be  mixed  and  blended  to- of  the  mat- 
gether,   and  thus  occafion  that  irregularity  which  is  ob-ter. 
lerved  in  thofe  parts  of  ihells  which  have  been  laft  pro- 
duced, or  renewed.  06 

But  it  will  be  neceffary  to  have  recourfe  to   the   firll  Secretory 

ot  thefe  caufes,  namely  to  the   change  of  ftruclure   jn  "fg^"' ^""' 

the  fecretorv  organs  of  the  neck,  to  explain   the   reeu-  V°^  "'    t 
1        J-/1  -L     •  £■     I  II-  r    ,     r        •      'he  animal, 

lar   diltribution   or    the   round  Ipots,    or  01  thole  ot  a 

fquare  or  reftangular  figure,  with  which  certain  flielU 
rac  marked,  and  to  fuppofe  that  thofe  veffels  which  are 
arranged  in  a  fquare  or  reftangular  manner,  which 
fiirnifn  peculiar  fluids,  are  fliut  or  open  at  different 
periods.  It  may  happen  that  the  developement  of  a 
great  part  of  the ,  animal,  occafioned  by  a  more  vigor- 
ous growth  in  certain  fpecies  than  In  others,  may,  in 
fome  cales,  be  the  only  caufe  of  thofe  regular  fpots, 
fometimes  white  on  a  coloured  ground,  and  fometimes 
coloured  on  a  white  ground,  which  the  fliell  exhibits, 
if  the  glands  which  fecrete  the  colouring  matter  cor- 
relpond  in  their  dlllrlbution  to  that  of  the  divlfions  on 
the  fliell,  and  if  they  occupy  a  greater  fpace  on  the 
neck  than  is  ufual  in  other  fpecies.  In  this  way  may 
be  accounted  for,  the  regularity  of  thefe  marks,  and 
the  increafe  of  their  C\ze,  which  is  ufuajly  proportion- 
ed to  that  of  the  turns  of  the  fpire,  from  the  confidera- 
tlon  of  the  fecretory  organs  of  the  animal  enlarging 
in  the  lame  proportion  as  the  other  parts  of  Its  body, 
and  their  efteits  in  the  formation  ot  the  (hell  corre- 
fponding to  the  developement  of  thefe  parts.  Hence 
it  follows,  that  the  largeft  marks  are  obferved  on  the 
external  convolutions  of  the  fhell.  97 

According  to  Reaumur,  the  laft  layer  of  the  fliell  '■'*''  '"fncd 
which  is  formed  from  a  fluid  fecreted  from  that  part  of.  .j  'I  "" 
the  furface  of  the  animal's  body  uhich  does  not  reach 
the  neck,  fnould  be  white,  and  this  is  moll  generally 
the  cafe.  In  tliofe  fliells  which  are  internally  colour- 
ed, the  fluids  fecreted  from  the  body  of  the  animal 
are  of  the  fame  colour,  and  they  take  the  place  of 
thole  which  are  ufually  white,  or  of  a  pearly  nature,  as 
is  obferved  in  many  others.     Xtc  nature  of  thefe  in- 
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ternal  Liycvs  is  alivays  obvious ;  for  if  they  are  not 
white,  they  exhibit  everywhere  a  uniform  colour,  and 
never  variegated,  like  what  appears  externally.  By 
renioiang  ^vith  a  file  any  part  of  the  external  furface 
of  the  (liell,  the  layers  which  appear  Immediately  under 
the  furface,  are  thofe  which  have  been  furnilhed  by  the 
body  of  the  animal ;  while  thofe  on  the  furface  itfelf, 
ufually  more  variegated  than  the  reli,  owe  their  forma- 
tion to  the  vell'els  about  the  neck,  and  have  been  formed 
-8  in  the  way  already  dcfcribed. 
Formation  The  grow  th  of  iliells,  being  proportioned  to  that  of  on 
oiftria.  the  inhabitant,  proceeds  almofl  imperceptibly.  In 
moll  Ihells,  however,  it  is  eafy  to  diftinguilh  the  dif- 
ferent additions  which  they  have  received  •,  for  they 
are  marked  on  their  convex  furface  with  different  emi- 
nences which  are  parallel  to  each  other,  fiinilar  to  lines 
of  different  degrees  of  depth,  which  give  the  (hell  a 
fibrous  ftrufture.  Thefe  elevations  are  called  Jlrice, 
may  be  traced  through  the  whole  of  the  fhell  in  bi- 
valves, and  in  the  longitudinal  direftion  of  thofe  which 
have  a  fpiral  form.  From  the  llightell  obfervation  of 
the  manner  in  which  fhells  are  formed,  it  is  ealy  to  fee 
that  they  receive  no  addition,  without  leaving,  in  a 
greater  or  lefs  degree,  fome  traces  of  thefe  inequalities  j 
for  every  fmall  addition  of  tellaceous  matter  which  is 
made,  rauft  be  attached  to  the  old  part  of  the  Ihell,  which 
confequently  mult  be  more  elevated  than  the  former, 
whatever  be  its  thicknefs,  ivhen  the  enlargement  of  the 
animal  requires  the  formation  of  the  latter.  Ttius,  the 
lliell  ^vill  be  marked  with  a  great  number  of  thefe  llrite, 
parallel  to  each  other,  which  may  be  diftiniElly  feen  on 
many  different  fpecies. 

Every  (hell  has  ufually  fome  of  thefe  eminences  at 
greater  dillances,  and  more  elevated  than  the  others. 
By  thefe  the  different  periods  when  the  (hell  cealed  to 
increafe,  or  rather  thofe  when  its  growth  was  inter- 
rupted, are  marked  ;  and  they  have  fome  degree  of 
analogy  with  the  different  flioots  from  the  branch  of  a 
tree.  The  heat  of  fummer  or  the  cold  of  winter  inter- 
rupting the  growth  of  the  animal,  at  leaft  among  fuch 
as  are  tellaceous,  which  live  on  the  land,  or  inhabit 
rivers  in  temperate  regions,  the  (hell  is  not  enlarged  in 
extent  during  thefe  feafons.  It  is  otherwile,  however, 
with  regard  to  its  thicknefs,  for  there  is  continually  wl: 
exuded  from  the  body  of  the  animal,  fmall  quantities 
of  fluid,  which  increnfe  Its  thicknefs.  Hence  it  is, 
when  the  fhell  begins  to  increafe  in  extent,  the  edge 
to  which  the  new  portion  is  cemented,  is  much  thicker 
than  when  the  growth  was  gradual  and  imperceptible, 
and  confequently  the  place  at  which  the  growth  com- 
mences after  a  long  interruption  is  diftinguiihed  by  a 
more  elevated  ridge,  than  in  the  continued  progrellive 
additions  which  it  receives.  The  numerous  inftances 
of  this  interruption  in  the  growth  of  (hells,  will  occur 
to  the  attentive  conchologift  in  the  progrefs  of  his 
refearches.  We  have  at  prefcnt  in  our  polTcfTion,  a 
fine  illufiration  of  the  fame  thing,  in  a  fpecimen  of 
murex  ramofus.  1  he  animal,  it  would  appear  from 
the  original  part  of  the  (hell,  had  been  for  fome  time  in 
a  fickly  or  unhealthy  (late  j  for  it  has  undergone  many 
of  the  changes  to  which  dead  (hells  are  fubjeft.  It 
has  loll  its  enamel  j  it  feems  to  have  undergone  fome 
degree  of  decompofition,  and  fome  fpecies  oi  ferpula 
and  other  parafitical  animals  had  made  it  their  abode  ; 
-tut  from  this  Cckly  date  it  feems  to  have  recovered, 
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and  acquired  great  vigour  j  for  the  next  addition  which  Oi  the  Co 
is  made  to  the  ihell,  is  equal  to  its  original  bulk.     It  is 
clean,  entire,  and  in  perfect  prefervation,  forming  a  fin- 
gular  contrail  with  the  old  (hell. 

Thi  place  at  which  fliells  begin  to  increafe,  after  loi 
the  growth  has  been  for  fome  time  interrupted,  may  Diftingu'lh. 
be  dillinguilhed  by  a  difference  of  colour  in  the  llripes  j  L'^'  ' 
with  ivhich  the  (hell  is  ufually  marked.  In  thefe  ^f  "\^^^ 
places,  black  or  brown  ftripes  exhibit  more  vivid 
colours,  and  fometimes  even  little  different  from  thofe 
the  relt  of  the  fuperior  furface  of  the  (hell.  The 
caufe  of  this  change  is  not  difficult  to  trace,  if  we  re- 
coUeft  that  the  fecretory  organs  which  prepare  the  co- 
louring matter,  at  leaft  in  the  helix  nrmoraHs,  have 
their  origin  at  lome  diltance  from  the  exir»mity  of  the 
neck,  trom  which  we  have  feen  that  the  firft  layer  of 
(hell  which  is  traced  to  the  extremity  itfelf,  (hould  be 
of  a  different  colour  from  that  of  the  ftripes ;  but  as 
the  increafe  of  the  animal  occafions  the  ftripes  to  be 
formed  under  the  firlt  (hell,  during  which  it  is  ftill 
very  thin,  and  confequently  tranfparent,  it  does  not  pre- 
vent the  fhell  produced  under  it,  of  a  black  colour,  to 
appear  fo.  But  when  the  animal  has  cealed  to  grow 
for  fome  time,  it  then  increafes  the  thicknefs  of  the  (hell 
laft  formed,  fo  that  the  (hell  which  is  next  produced 
from  the  colouring  matter,  when  the  animal  begins  to 
grow,  being  laid  on  one  part  of  the  old  (hell  much 
thicker  and  lefs  tranfparent,  the  colour  of  thefe  ftripes 
muft  appear  lefs  bright,  and  therefore  different  in  thofe 
places,  from  the  other  parts  of  the  (hell.  ,o. 

In  taking  a  review  of  %vhat  has  been  (aid  concerning  Colours 
the  produ'flion  of  the  colours  of  (hells,  it  muft  appear  ""'''^g  to 
that  thefe  rays  or   coloured  lines  are  owng  to  glint's  ^'^."t^ 
which  fecrete  the  colouring  fluid,    and  which  are  ar-neck. 
ranged   on  the  anterior  edge  of  the  neck,  while  the 
pollerior  part  furnilhes   only  a  fluid  of  a  different  co- 
lour, and  ufually  lefs  deep  than  the  firft.      By  means  of 
this  principle  it  is  not  difficult  to  account  for  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  different  colours  which  are  fo  fplen- 
didly  exhibited   among  this    clafs    of  natural   objefts. 
Thefe  c^.  ours  may  be  reduced  to   one  or  more,   which 
are  more  vivid  on  a  lighter  ground  j  to  coloured,  cir- 
cular bands  on  a  ground  of  a  lefs^ivid  colour,  or  pure 
wliite ;    to  longitudinal    lines,    round  or  fquare    fpots, 
and  in    a   regular,    or   irregular,   zig-zag  form.      All 
thefe  may  be  eafdy  explained,   according  to  the  princi- 
ples which   have   been   laid   down,  the   application   of 
which,  from  what  has  been  faid,  will  not,  we  hope,  be 
found  difficult.  joj 

But  from  this  mode,  which  is  the  raoft  general  in  Colours  of 
the  produftion  of  the  colours  of  ftiells,  there  are  Cer-  porcelam 
tain  deviations.  In  that  divifion  of  fliells  which  is"^" 
made  by  fome  naturalifts,  and  which  is  dilliguilhed 
by  the  names  o{ fiorcelain  fiells,  on  accoiuit  of  the  fine 
enamel  with  which  they  are  covered,  there  are  two 
fets  of  colours,  which  are  difpoled  in  a  parallel  direc- 
tion to  each  other.  The  external  range  of  thefe  co- 
lours is  owing  to  a  peculiarity  of  ftrufture  in  the  animals 
which  inhabit  them,  different  from  that  of  other  tefta- 
ceous  animals,  and  to  an  operation  which  does  not 
take  place  in  other  ftiells.  In  thefe  (hells,  the  colour- 
ing matter  feems  to  be  depollied  in  two  different  ways, 
and  at  two  different  periods.  In  the  firft  procefs, 
when  the  body  of  the  (hell  is  forn  ed,  the  colouiing 
matter  is  excrtted  from  the  glands,  in  the  fame  way 
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Of  the  Con- as  in  otlier  tertaceous  animals  ;  and  it  is  arranged  ac- 
ftitucnt  cording  to  the  difpolition  of  the  glands  on  the  body  of 
the  animals.  At  this  period  of  the  procefs,  the  fliell  is 
only  of  a  moderate  thicknefs,  and  much  lels  than  what 
it  afterwards  acquires,  Avlien  completely  formed.  On 
the  external  furface  of  the  fhell  firft  formed,  another 
layer  is  depofited,  which  is  more  compafl  than  the 
firll,  in  forae  places  thicker,  and  ufually  variegated 
with  different  colours.  The  extemal  furface  of  the  Ihell 
being  thus  completely  covered  with  this  fecond  layer, 
the  original  colours  are  concealed  ;  and  if  the  fame 
Ihell  ^vere  examined  at  different  periods  of  its  forma- 
tion, it  would  appear  like  two  dillindl  fpecies.  The 
organs  which  are  employed  by  the  animal  in  the  pro- 
duftion  of  this  fecond  layer  of  (hell,  and  fet  of  colours, 
are  two  foft,  membranaceous  wings,  which  being  pro- 
truded from  the  opening  of  the  (hell,  completely  cover 
the  whole  of  its  external,  convex  furface.  Thefe  two 
^vings,  which  are  quite  diftinft  from  the  glandular 
ftru6liu-e  above  the  neck  of  the  animal,  which  is  fitu- 
ated  a  little  lower,  are  alfo  provided  with  glands, 
tvhich  fumilh  colouring  matter,  ufually  different  from 
that  which  is  fumilhed  by  the  glands  of  the  neck  ;  and 
it  is  the  upper  furface  of  the  vvlngs,  which  is  alone 
provided  with  this  glandular  ftructure.  This  fiurface, 
when  this  part  of  the  animal  is  protruded  from  the 
fliell,  and  extended  over  it,  comes  in  contact  with  the 
extemal  furface  of  the  latter.  Hence  it  is,  that  thefe 
membranaceous  organs  depofit  on  the  firft  formed  and 
coloured  layers  of  the  (hell,  new  layers  of  teflaceous 
matter,  which  is  differently  coloured,  and  diverfified 
with  entire  fpots,  either  circular,  or  in  a  waved  direc- 
trori,  which  are  fometimes  of  a  more  vivid  tint  than 
that  of  the  groimd,  or  white  upon  a  dark  ground,  or 
broivn  upon  a  yellow  ground ;  or  are  compoied  of 
ftraight  lines,  or  curved,  or  interlaced  with  each  other, 
reddilh,  brown,  yellow  or  white,  on  different  coloured 
grounds,  or  in  dots  or  points  whofe  ihades  and  arrange- 
ment are  not  lefs  diverfified. 

This  mode  of  the  formation  of  the  extemal  laver  of 
porcelain  fliells,  has  been  proved  by  the  aftual  obfer\'a- 
tion  of  iorae  naturalifts.  In  fome  Ipecies,  a  longitudi- 
nal line  of  a  paler  colour  is  obferved  on  the  convex  fur- 
face of  the  fhell.  This  is  afcrlbed  to  the  junilion  of 
the  two  wings  of  the  animal,  where  a  fmaller  quantity 
of  colouring  matter  has  been  depofited,  or  where  the 
ihell  has  been  lefs  completely  covered  with  the  protrud- 
ed part  of  the  animal.  But  the  exiftence  of  this  fecond 
layer  is  ftill  more  diftinclly  proved  by  mechanical 
means.  The  external  layer  may  be  removed  by  means 
of  a  file,  and  the  ihell  rellored  to  its  original  ilate  ;  and 
then  the  colours  which  it  firft  received  are  brought  in- 
to view.  This  circumftance  is  ftill  farther  demonltra- 
ted  by  an  attentive  examination  of  different  fpecies  of 
(hells,  and  particularly  the  cqprcea  argus.  In  examin- 
ing this  fhell,  there  are  obferved  under  the  external 
layer,  which  is  of  a  yellow  colour,  forae  flight  traces  of 
four  tranfverfe  bands  of  a  brown  colour,  which  furround 
the  fhell,  and  which  muft  have  been  formed  previous  to 
the  more  fuperficial  yellow  layer.  By  a  more  minute 
examination,  it  will  appear  that  the  circular  if  ots  with 
which  the  external  yellow  layer  is  marked,  have  been 
polleriorly  formed  to  this  layer ;  and  finally,  on  the  four 
turns  of  the  fpire  forming  a  flight  projeiftion  at  the  ba(e 
of  the  ihell,  there  are  forae  brown,  circular  fpots,  which 
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are  quite  fuperficial,  and  which   fometimes  include  two  Of  the  Con- 
turns  of  the  fpire,  which  could  not  happen  if  the  ycl-    fti'ue"t 
low  colour  had  not  been  prior  in  its  formation  to  t'"efec.   j|,  cj^^ 
circular  fpots.     If  the  colouring  matter  of  which  thele  —    J       > 
fpots  are  compofed,  had  been  depofited  at  the  time  that 
the  different  parts  of  the  fpire  were  formed,  one  fpot 
could  not  have  included  two  turns  of  the  fpire  at  the 
fame  time.  ,-^ 

This  effefl  of  communicating   a  new  fet  of  colours  shell  be- 
to  the  extemal  furface  of  the  ihell,  is  not  the  only  one<;omfs 
which  is  produced  by  the  membranaceous  llruclure  of'        "^ 
the  animal  which  inhabits  the  porcelain  and  other  ftiells.j-        raufe 
The  form  of  the  ihell  is   alfo  chanjred  in  a  remarkable 
manner,  a  great  quantity  01  teiiaceous  matter  bemg  de- 
pofited on  the  furface  of  the  opening,  which  then   af- 
fumes  a  confiderable  thicknefs.     The  tivrns  of  the  fpire 
are  incrufted,  and  fometimes  difappear  on  the  outiide 
of  the  fliells  ;  and  wrinkles,  furrows,  and  even  tuber- 
cles, w-hich  exift  on  the  furface  of  fome  fpecies,  are  alfo        ' 
formed.     The  furface  of  cijpreca pediculus  exhibits  circu- 
lar itriae  which  did  not  originally  exift,  and  which  owe 
their  formation  to  this  caufe.      In    other   fpecies,  the 
furface  is  marked  with   projecting  points  or  tubercles, 
which  are  produced  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  circular 
ftrix  of  the  former,  and  which  alfo  depend  on  the  Itruc- 
ture  of  the  membranaceous  i\ings  o^  the  animal,  and 
the  teltaceous  fubllance  which  is  fecreted  and  depofited 
from  their  turface.      Thus,   it  appears  that    porcelain 
Ihells,  and  thofe   of  fome  other  fpecies,  are  formed  at 
two  diftinct   periods.     It  is  during  the  fecond  period 
of  the  procefs  that  the  colour  of  the  complete  (hell  is 
formed.     In  farther  illufl  ration  of  this  point,  of  the  for- 
mation of  fhells  of  this  defcription  at  two  different  pe- 
riods, one  or  two  examples  may  be  given  of  tiK  Jifl^r- 
ence  ^vhich  takes  place,  when  the  laft  layer  formed  is 
removed.      \n.\}i\&  cyfirit-a  ey:anthcmn,  the  '^>ell  is  fen-u-£jf'^'!jj 
ginous,  with  whitifli  round  fpots  and  eyes;  but  whenjayer  re- 
the  outer  coat  is  worn  off,  it   becomes  barred  or  teffe- moved 
lated  with  bro^vn  or  blue.     The  cyprrta  arr.bica,  as  its'''^*''^"' 
name  imports,  exhibits  charaders  on  its  furface,  li'''^''ngp°j'|""  ''^~ 
fome   reiemblance   to  Arabic   letters.     The  ground  on 
which  thefe  charafters,  which  are  of  a  brown  colour,  are 
placed,  is  ivhitiili  or  bluilh  ;  but  when  the  outer  coat 
is  worn  do^vn,  the  fhell  is  fometimes  bluifh  n-ith  broi\-n 
bands,  -or  pale  with   darker  angular  fpots   and    lines, 
brown  mixed  with  violet,  or  reddiih  blue.  ^^g 

But  befides  the  caufes  which  have  been  mentioned  Kff,a5  of 
concerning  the  produdion  and  variety  of  the  colours  of.i^ltt  on 
fliells,  arilinff  from  the  difference  of  Itrufture  in  the  or-<l"^lls- 
gans  which  iecrete  the  colouring  matter,  and  the  chan- 
ges to  which  thefe  organs  are  fuhjeclcd  in  the  growth 
of  the  animal,  the  effeds  of  light  and  heat,  altogether 
independent  of  the  animal  itfelf,  are  probably  very  con- 
fiderable.  Two  individuals  of  the  fame  fpecies,  the 
one  from  the  Mediterranean  or  European  feas,.  and  the 
other  from  the  tropical  regions,  exhibit  very  different 
(hades  of  colour.  The  colours  of  the  inhabitant  of  the 
torrid  zone  are  always  more  bright  and  vivid  than 
thofe  of  the  native  of  more  temperate  climates.  The 
two  fliells,  although  fimilar  in  form,  fize,  and  other 
characters,  are  uniformly  different  in  the  intenfity  of 
their  colours.  Thefe  differences,  which  have  led  con- 
chologifts  to  increafe  the  number  of  fpecies,  obvioufly 
depend  on  the  adion  of  the  climate,  and  particularly 
of  light,  on  nouriftiraent,  and  other  ciicumllauces  which 
3  O  have 
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have  hitherto  eluded  the  obfervation  of  naturalills,  are 
uniforni  and  conftant,  as  long  as  the  caufes  wliich  o- 
perate  In  their  produftion,  continue  to  aft.  At  firil 
fight  it  might  be  fuppofed  that  the  difference  of  tem- 
perature is  the  caufe  of  the  difference  in  the  intenfity 
of  colour,  in  (hells  produced  in  different  climates.  _  It 
might  be  fuppofed  too,  that  the  different  depths  at  which 
fhells  are  found  in  the  ocean,  the  medium  in  which  they 
live  being  thus  very  different,  woidd  occafion  great  di- 
verfity  in  the  colour.  Near  the  furface,  where  the 
heat  is  greatell,  if  the  operation  of  this  caufe  were  con- 
fiderable,  the  colours  of  ihells  fliould  be  expefted  to  be 
molt  vivid,  and  as  the  depth  increafed,  at  leaft;  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  the  intenfity  of  colotu:  Ihould  be  diminlfh- 
ed.  But  it  has  been  obferved  in  bivalve  fliells  which 
are  found  at  great  depths,  fuch  as  fome  fpecles  of  oyf- 
ter  and  fpondylus,  that  the  loiver  valve  which  is  at- 
tached to  the  rock,  is  almoft  always  white  or  colourlefs, 
while  the  upper  valve  often  exhibits  bright  and  vivid 
colours  ;  but  this  difference  cannot  be  afcribed  to  the 
difference  of  temperature,  for  in  both  valves  it  muft  be 
the  fame  •,  the  matter  fecreted  for  their  formation  is 
prepared  by  the  fame  organs,  and  Is  depofited  in  a  fi- 
milar  manner  ;  and  indeed  they  are  altogether  placed 
in  the  fame  circumftances,  and  have  been  expofed  in 
their  produftion  and  growth  to  the  operation  of  the 
fame  caufes,  excepting  that  the  upper  valve  Is  expofed 
to  the  rays  of  light,  and  is  therefore  coloured,  wliUe  the 
lower  valve  is  removed  from  the  aftlon  of  this  caufe, 
and  is  colourlefs. 

The  fame  difference  is  obferved  in  the  valves  of  o- 
ther  liiells,  which  are  produced  in  fimllar  circumftances. 
The  different  fpecies  of  pholas  which  make  their  abode 
in  calcareous  or  coral  rocks,  and  the  teredo  navohs  or 
fliip-worm,  which  pierces  wood,  and  makes  it  its  habi- 
tation, are  ufually  colourlefs.  Thofe  teftaceous  ani- 
mals too,  ivhich  live  at  great  depths  in  the  ocean,  and 
are  thus  far  removed  from  the  influence  of  light,  are  al- 
fo  diftingulilied  by  very  faint  colours,  or  are  entirely 
white. 

Sect.  IV.    Of  the  Formation  of  the  Umbilicus,  Pro- 
tuberances, isfc. 

We  have  hitherto  confidered  only  the  general  for- 
mation of  ihells.  In  the  prefent  feftlon  we  fhall  treat 
of  fome  other  circumftances  which  produce  variations 
in  theb  external  figure.  Such,  for  inftance,  is  the  for- 
mation of  the  umbilicus,  of  fpines,  tubercles,  ribs,  and 
other  protuberances. 

Vmbilicus.  Univalve  fhells,  which  are  furniflied  with 
a  regular  fplre,  may  be  divided  with  regard  to  their 
form,  into  four  claffes  •,  namely,  fhells  having  a  difc,  cy- 
lindrical fhells,  turbinated,  and  ovoid  or  egg-(haped 
fliells.  Thefe  four  forms  are  the  moft  common  which 
fplral  univalve  fhells  alTunie,  and  they  depend  on  the 
manner  in  which  the  turns  of  the  fplre  are  applied  to 
the  common  axis,  and  the  difference  of  their  arrange- 
ment. They  derive  their  primitive  figure  from  the 
fcaall  fhell  while  it  is  yet  included  in  the  egg,  and  pro- 
bably from  that  of  the  external  organs  of  the  animal 
which  is  contained  in  it.  But  although  all  univalve 
fliells  may  be  referred  to  one  or  other  of  thefe  four  prin- 
cipal forms,  they  e.xhibit  a  great  variety  of  flighter 
thadcs  of  difference.     Let    us   uow  fee  in  nhat  way 
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it    may   be    conceived  that  the   bodies  of  the  animals  Of  the  Con. 
which  inhabit  univalve  fliells,  give  them  a  fpiral  form,     ft'tv^nt 
If  we  can  fuppufe  that    from    the    firil  produJlion  of; 
thefe   animals,  when  they  begin  to  be  developed,  the" 
fibres  of  one  part  of  the  body,  fuch  as  thofe  of  the  ex-       1 1 2 
ternal  furface,  are  longer  than    thole  of    the  oppofiteO^^^ 'lieir 
furface,  it  is  obvious  that  the  body  of  the  animal  con-   '"P.^ '" 
tinulng  to  increafe,  according  to  this  original  tendency,  ^j-  ^^       ■ 
will  affume   a  curved  form,  the  concave  part  of  which  mal. 
vAW  be  on   tliat   fide  where  the  fibres  are  fliorteft  ;  and 
if  the  long  fibres  on  the  external  furface,  and  the  fliort 
fibres  on  the  internal  furface,  continue  to  increafe  in  the 
fame  proportion,  this  muft  give  the  body  a  fplral  form ; 
but  in  this  cafe,  the  different  convolutions  of  wliich  the 
animal  is  compofed,  will  be  in  the  fame  plane,  and  can 
only  apply  to  a  fmall  number  of  fhells  included  in  the 
firlt  divifion,  namely  thofe  ivhich  are  charafterlzed  with 
having  a  difc. 

The  convolutions  of  the  fplre  which  are  defcribed  by 
the  (hell  of  univalve  teftaceous  animals,  and  the  body 
which  ferves  as  a  mould  for  thefe,  are  difpofed  in  dif- 
ferent planes.  Some  other  caufe,  therefore,  muft  ope- 
rate in  producing  this  deviation.  Between  the  two  fur- 
faces  of  the  body  of  the  animal,  which  is  fuppofed  to 
be  furnifhed  with  fibres  of  different  lengths,  it  is  eaf'y 
to  conceive  two  other  furfaces  direftly  oppofite  to  each 
other,  an  upper  and  an  under  furface,  each  of  which  is 
included  betvveen  the  two  preceding  furfaces,  but  o£ 
fmaller  extent ;  and  it  is  eafy  to  conceive  farther, 
that  thefe  two  latter  furfaces  are  fo  formed,  that  the 
fibres  of  the  one  are  longer  than  the  correfponding  and 
oppofite  fibres  of  the  other.  According  to  this  ftruc- 
ture,  the  body  of  the  animal  will  tend  to  that  furface 
on  which  the  fibres  are  (horteft,  and  thus  defcribe,  du- 
ring its  developement,  a  fplral  line  in  different  planes, 
in  proportion  to  the  difference  of  tenfion  between  the 
fuperior  and  inferior  furface  of  the  body,  as  well  as  be- 
tween the  lateral  furfaces.  ,,, 

The  form  of  the  fliell  depending  on  the  external  form  Umbilicus 
of  the  body  of  the  animal,  the  umbilicus,  ivhich  is  a  produced, 
different  cavity  from  that  of  the  opening  of  the  fhell  in 
which  the  animal  is  contained,  and  which  is  feen  on 
the  inferior  furface  of  fome  fliells,  in  the  centre  of  the 
convolutions  of  the  fpire,  depends  entirely  on  the  plane 
on  which  the  anunal  has  formtd  the  additions  to  its 
fhell.  If  the  plane  of  thefe  convolutions  has  been  di- 
refted  round  a  conical  or  elliptical  axis,  and  each  con- 
volution of  the  fpire  be  more  or  lefs  diftant  towards  the 
centre  of  the  fhell  from  this  hollow  point,  a  (hell  may 
be  thus  formed,  whofe  umbilicus  will  be  more  or  lefs 
open,  according  to  the  greater  or  lefs  degree  of  fepara- 
tion  which  the  animal  muft  give  to  the  convolutions  Of 
the  fpire,  correfponding  to  its  ftrufture.  An  oppofite 
effeft  ^vlU  be  obferved,  if  the  increafe  of  the  convolu- 
tions of  the  fplre  is  fuppofed  to  take  place  round  an 
axis  which  is  fo  finall  as  to  permit  them  to  come  in 
contaft  with  each  other.  In  this  cafe  no  cavity  will 
be  formed  in  the  centre,  no  appearance  of  umbilicus 
will  be  feen.  But  if  we  conceive  that  the  animal,  ii> 
enlarging  itfelf,  turns  round  a  folid  of  a  curved  figure, 
in  place  of  the  conic  axis  above  alluded  to,  and  that 
the  end  of  this  folid  is  at  the  fummit  of  the  fhell,  it  is 
obvious  that  an  opening  or  an  umbilicus  of  the  Ihape 
of  this  folid,  will  be  formed  in  the  fhell. 

Ribs,     T.he  longitudinal   elevauons   which  are  ob- 
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OftHc  Con.ferved  on  um valve  fliclls,  which  run  in  a  tranfverfe  di. 
re;5iion  to  the   fucccirive  f^ro'.vlli  of  the  convolutions  of 
the  fpire,  have  been  denominated  varices,  by  Linnaeus, 
in  allufion  to  tlie  dilated  veins  on  the  bodies  of  other 
animals.     They   are  compofed  of  one  or  more  eleva- 
tions, ufually  arranged  in  a  line  parallel  to  the  axis  of 
Formation  the  ihell,  and   fometimes   (lightly  oblique.     They  con- 
af  rib?  ac-    fill  of  the  lame  fubftance  as  that  of  the  reft  of  the  Ihell, 
but  are   thicker  and  always  more  elevated  than  the  fur- 
face  of  the  con^•olutions  of  the  fpire  on  which  they  are 
placed.     To  explain  the  manner  in  which  thefe  eleva- 
tions are  formed,  we  may  examine  the  opening  of  land 
(hells  ^vhich    have  arrived    at    the    laft  ftage  of  their 
growth.     This  period   is  marked  in  thefe  (hells  by  a 
kind  of  margin  of  about   a  line  in  breadth,  which  is 
fometimes   turned    outtvards,  although  the  reft  of  the 
(hell    turns   on  a  regular,  fpiral  line.       This   refiefted 
margin   never    appears  in  land  (hells,    but  when  they 
have  reached  the  laft  period  of  their  growth,  and  %vhen 
it  is  once  fromed,  the  animal  of  fome  fpecies  ceafes  af- 
terwards   to    continue    the    convolutions    of   its  fpire. 
Having  now  arrived  at  that  period  of  its  growth,  when 
it  is  (it  to  perform  the   acl   of  generation,  it  protrudes 
itfelf  more  frequently  from  its  (hell,  and  each  time  it 
returns,   a  \'ifcid  fluid  which  exudes  from  its  neck,  is 
interrupted  and  depofited  on  the  external  margin  of  the 
(hell.     The  bulk  ivhich  the  anterior  parts  of  the  body 
have  acquired  in  confequence   of   the  evolution  of  tlie 
generative  organs  which  are  contained   in   that    part  of 
the  body,   caufes  it  to  prefs  more  ftrongly  than  former- 
ly on  the  edges  of  the  opening  of  the  fliell,  every  time 
it  protrudes  itfelf,  and  gradually  forces  the   particles  of 
teftaceous  matter  which  have  been  recently  depofited, 
to  the  external  furface,  and  in  a  direclion  quite  dilfer- 
ent  from  that  of  the  former  plane  of  the  fpire.    A  (hort 
time   only  is  requifite  for    the  complete  formation  of 
this  elevation  ;  but  after  it  has  been  formed,  if  the  ani- 
mal has  the   power  of  continuing  the  fpire  on  the  for- 
mer plane,  the   (hell  which    had    arrived  at  a  larger 
fize  will  exhibit  from  time  to  time,  if  the  fame   pro- 
cefs   be  repeated,  longitudinal  projefting  ribs,  convex 
or  bent,  exatUy  (imilar  to   the  external  fwelling  of  the 
opening  of  the  (hell,  and  analogous  to  the  varices  which 
are  feen  on  fome  fpecies  of  marine  (hells. 

This  power  of  continuing  the  fpire,  after  the  forma- 
tion of  the  eminence  at  the  opening,  is  peculiar  to  fea- 
(hells.  No  farther  increafe,  after  it  is  once  formed  in 
land  Ihells  takes  place.  The  young  of  fome  fea-lhells, 
as  fome  fpecies  of  murex,  alfo  polTefs  this  faculty  of 
continuing  the  grotvth  of  the  (hell  after  the  formation 
of  fimilar  elevations,  even  from  the  earlieft  period  of 
their  exiftence,  and  long  before  it  can  be  fuppofed  that 
the  organs  of  generation  are  evolved.  This  no  doubt 
depends  on  fome  peculiar  ftrucVure  or  organization  of 
the  animal,  and  particularly  on  thofe  of  the  anterior 
parts  of  the  body. 

Tubercles.  Many  (hells  arc  fumilhed  with  tubercles, 
which  are  produced  by  the  lame  organs  as  the  reft  of 
the  iheU.  The  ftelhy  protuberances  which  are  placed 
on  the  external  furface  of  the  neck  of  the  animals 
which  inhabit  them,  ferve  as  a  mould,  and  according 
as  there  are  more  or  lefs  of  thefe  tubercles,  while  the 
animal  enlarges  the  turn  of  the  fpire,  and  increales  its 
(hell  fo  much,  there  is  the  fame  number  of  protuber- 
ances in  the  convolution,     'i  hefc  protuberances,  while 
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they  remain  on  that  part  of  the  body  of  the  animal  on  Ofilie  Con- 
wliich  ihcy  were   formed,  arc  hollow,  and  during  the     (^""f"* 
remaining  part  of  its  exiftence,  as  the  body  cnl-.irges,  cu-n.  fj^ 
they  are  partly  hollow,  and  partly  folid,  being  (illed  up  ■ 

with  teftaceous  matter,  excreted  from  the  body  of  the 
animal,  and  then  the  intenial  iurface  of  the  fticU  be- 
comes fmooth  and  even. 

Spines,  and  fringed  or  irregular  protuberances,  with 
which  fome  ftiells  are  armed,  have,  according  to  all 
appearance,  the  fame  origin  as  the  other  inequalities 
on  the  external  furface  of  ihells.  They  are  ufually 
formed  at  the  end  of  the  dilTerent  fucceflive  periods  of 
the  growth  of  the  fliell.  This  ^vill  be  fufticiently  ob- 
vious, if  we  trace  the  whole  feries  of  wrinkles  or  ftriid 
^vhich  run  parallel  to  the  circumference  of  the  open- 
ing. Thofe  which  arife  immediately  from  the  ribs  or 
varices,  are  produced  by  particular  organs  ^vhlch  fur- 
round  the  extremity  of  the  neck,  and  (Iretch  out  from 
every  part  of  its  circumference,  fecreting  a  teftaceous 
matter,  which  partly  forms  a  (heath  around  them,  gra- 
dually increafes  in  thicknefs,  and  fucceflively  alTumes 
the  form  of  that  part  of  the  body  which  in  fome  mea- 
fure  ferses  the  purpofes  of  a  mould.  In  all  the  fpecies 
of  murex,  which  are  furniihcd  with  fpines,  the  eleva- 
tions called  varices  or  ribs,  as  well  as  the  fpines  with 
which  they  are  armed,  ate  placed  on  the  (hell  at  equal 
dirtances ;  and  the  intermediate  parts  of  the  fliell,  al- 
though frequently  grooved  or  ftriated,  are  not  fiirnilh- 
ed  with  fpines.  This  uniform  obfer%ation ,  not  only 
in  Ihells  belonging  to  this  genus,  but  alfo  in  almoft  all 
fpinous  ftiells,  proves,  that  the  fpines,  as  well  as  the 
ribs,  are  to  be  confidered  as  formed  by  the  margin  of 
the  anterior  pans  of  the  body,  which  is  renewed  in 
the  fame  proportion  as  the  change  in  the  pofition  of 
this  part  of  the  body  takes  place.  It  proves  alio,  that 
the  formation  of  (hells  is  entirely  o^ving  to  the  fuccef- 
five  and  regular  enlargement  of  the  animal ;  and  that 
it  increafes  every  time  it  is  difplaced  from  the  whole 
extent  in  breadth  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  body,  the  Spines  pro. 
margin  of  which  only  being  furnilhed  with  long  flelhyducedby 
proceffes  or  fringed  appendices,  is  in  reality  the  only  flfliy  pre- 
part  which  produces  them  on  the  (hell  at  each  period  '^^""• 
of  its  increafe.  In  the  fame  way  is  formed  the  beak 
or  prolongation  of  the  (hell,  which  terminates  the  in- 
ferior extremity  in  the  form  of  a  canal.  This  canal  is 
produced  in  all  ftiells  in  which  it  exifts,  by  a  cylindri- 
cal organ,  fufceptible  of  extenfion  and  contraction,  and 
which,  according  to  fome  naturalifts,  is  employed  by 
the  animal  as  a  kind  of  feeler,  and  occafionally  to  at- 
tach itfelf  to  folid  bodies.  It  excretes  and  Jepoilts  a 
teftaceous  layer  which  ferves  it  as  a  kind  of  iheath,  in 
a  fimilar  manner  to  the  production  of  fpines.  ,,5 

It  is  ealy  to  explain  the  formation  of  the  grooves  or  Formation 
elevated  ribs  which  are  found  on   the   outer  furface  ofofribsanJ 
other  (hells  ;  while  the  whole  of  the  internal  furface  is  gfoo""- 
fmooth  and  polilhed.     In  bivalve  (hells,  which  exhibit 
tills  rtruflure,  the  whole  anterior  furface  of  the  animal 
is  grooved  or  channelled  in  the  fame  way ;  and  from 
this  the  (hell  derives  its  fliape  and  ftrufture.     In  thefe 
fliells  it  may  be  obferved,  that  it  is  only  the  anterior 
margin   that   is  grooved  on  the  internal  furface  ;   be- 
cau(e,  in  the  progreft  of   the  gro^vth  of  the   animal, 
that  part   of  the  body  which  prefents  a  fmooth  equal 
furface   has  advanced,  and  nearly  (illed  the  whole  of 
the  ftieU  ;  and  the  teftaceous  matter  fecrcted  from  this 
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part  of  the  body  being  depofited  on  the  grooves,  chan- 
nels, or  llriaf,  which  were  formed  when  the  anterior 
part  of  the  body  occupied  that  part  of  the  fhell,  fills 
them  up  completely,  and  leaves  the  furface  quite  fmootli 
and  polilhed.  New  additions  being  rnade  to  the  (hell 
as  the  gro\\th  of  the  animal  requires  it,  the  fmooth 
furface  of  llie  body  advances  forward,  and  fills  up  with 
its  fecretions  Avhat  is  now  grooved  ;  ^vhile  the  new  part 
of  the  fhell,  which,  correfponds  to  that  part  of  the  bo- 
dy which  has  an  unequal  furface,  only  prefents  this . 
appearance.  It  is  in  this  way  that  the  ribs  or  grooves 
are  formed  in  different  fpecies  of  oftrea,  cardium,  and 
other  bivalve  Ihells. 

But  there  is  a  peculiarity  of  ftruftui-e  in  a  fpecies  of 
cockle,  the  white  fluted  or  ribbed  cockle,  cardium 
cojlatum,  which  feems  more  difficult  of  explanation  in 
its  mode  of  formation.  The  ribs  of  this  fpecies  are  not 
only  of  the  ufual  ft rucfure  of  otiier  fpecies  of  ribbed  or 
grooved  fnells,  but  are  particularly  dillinguifhed  by 
having  thero  hollow.  The  whole  number  of  the  ribs 
amounts  to  about  18  on  each  valve,  of  which  the  1 1  ex- 
terior ones  are  of  a  triangular  form,  of  about  three  lines 
high,  and  hollowed  through  their  whole  lengti,  from 
the  beak  to  the  margin  oi"  the  valves.  To  have  a  di- 
liindl  notion  of  the  formation  of  thefe  hollow,  triangu- 
kr  ribs,  it  is  neceffary  to  conceive,  that  the  margin  of 
the  anterior  part  of  the  animal  is  deeply  channelled  or 
grooved  ;  and  when  this  part  of  the  body  is  in  contaft 
whh  the  recent  (hell,  the  tips  or  elevations  are  formed, 
and  are  then  open  to  the  internal  (urface  of  the  fhell  ; 
but  the  pofterior  part  of  the  body  being  hard  and 
fmooth,  tiever  comes  in  contaft  with  the  excavated 
part  of  the  ribs.  On  the  contrary,  as  the  tellaceous 
matter  is  excreted  from  this  part  of  the  body,  it  is  de- 
pofited on  that  part  of  the  internal  furface  of  the  fliell 
which  it  touches,  ftretches  acrols  the  deep  grooves, 
and  forms  the  third  and  interior  fide  of  the  triangular 
ribs. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  fpines,  tubercles,  and  all 
other  protuberances  on  the  furface  of  bivalve  Ihells, 
owe  the  peculiarity  of  their  form  and  fhape  to  the  pe- 
culiar rtruflure  of  different  organs  fituated  on  the  ante- 
rior margin  of  the  body  of  the  animal,  and  are  com- 
pofed  of  the  teftaceous  matter  which  is  excreted  by 
thefe  organs.  The  nature  of  the  procefs  is  the  fame 
as  in  univalve  fhells  of  a  fpiral  form.  The  diverfity 
only  appears  in  the  difference  of  the  organs  and  ftruc- 
ture  of  the  animals  which  inhabit  different  ftiells.  To 
a  fimilar  procefs  may  be  afcribed  the  formation  of  flri*, 
of  fcales,  and  of  various  excavations  which  fometimes 
accompany  them. 

Sect.  V.    Of  the  ProduElkn  of  Pearls. 
lai 
Peatl  found      jj^  treating  of  the  conftituent  parts  of  ihells,  it  was 
in  mo  icr.   j,|jfgj.ygj^    f],^^   llig   compofition  of   the  pearl  appears, 
flielU.  from  analyfis,  to  be  precifely  the  fame   as   the   mother- 

of-pearl,  or  thofe  fliells  in  which  the  pearl  is  ufually 
found.  From  this  we  mult  conclude,  that  the  pearl, 
and  the  mother-of-pearl,  are  produced  by  the  lame  lecre- 
tion.  It  appears,  from  the  obfervations  of  naturalids, 
and  Indeed  at  might  have  been  expefted,  from  the  fi- 
milarity  of  compofition,  that  all  teftaceous  animals, 
whofe  ftiells  come  under  the  defcrlption  of  mother-of- 
pearl)  occafionally  produce  pearls. 
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Different  opinions  have  been  entertained  ivith  regard  Oi  the  Co" 
to  the  caufe  of  the  formation  of  this  precious  produc-  fiitutct 
tion.  According  to  fome,  it  is  merely  a  morbid  con- 
cretion, formed  within  fome  part  of  the  body  of  the 
animal,  or  at  leaft  within  the  fliell,  wthout  any  ap- 
parent external  injury  ;  while  others  fuppofe  that  it  is 
only  owing  to  woimds  ^vhich  the  ihell,  or  the  animal,  or 
both,  have  received  from  accidental  caufes,  or  from  the 
aftion  of  infects,  or  fome  teftaceous  animal,  making 
perforations  in  the  ftiell.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
pearls  may  be  formed  in  both  ways.  i2j 

Every  day's  experience  informs  us,  that  fimilar  con-  'I'P"'^" 
cretlons  are  formed  in  different  cavities  of  the  bodies  t°j  ^  "°'^' 
of  odier  animals  ;  but  without  any  obvious  caufe  or  ex-cretioui- 
ternal  injury.  The  formation  of  fuch  concretions,  as, 
for  inftance,  biliary  and  urinary  calculi,  producing  the 
moft  excruciating  diforders  in  the  human  body,  are  too 
fatally  known.  Thefe  concretions,  no  doubt,  owe 
their  origin  to  the  dileafed  or  unhealthy  aftion  of  the 
veffels  fecreting  the  fluids  In  which  they  are  formed. 
By  this  difeafed  aclion  producing  a  fuperabundance  of 
the  matter  which  enters  into  the  conipofirion  of  the 
concretion  •,  or  this  matter  in  the  fluid  ftate  meeting 
with  fonie  folid  body,  wliich  becomes  a  nucleus,  is  at- 
tracted by  it,  and  depofited  in  concentric  layers,  till 
the  concretion  acquires  a  larger  or  fmaller  iize,  ac- 
cording to  the  duration  and  quantity  of  the  fecretion 
and  depofition.  In  the  fame  way,  it  feems  extremely 
probable  t)ie  pearl  may  be  frequently  formed ;  the 
matter  of  ^vhich  it  is  compofed  being  conflantly  fecreted 
by  the  animal  tor  the  produdtion  of  the  new  part  ot 
the  Ihell.  If  then  this  matter  fhould  at  any  time  be 
produced  in  greater  quantity  than  what  is  neceffary  to 
form  the  inner  layers  of  the  fliell,  and  particularly  if  it 
fhould  meet  with  a  folid  particle  of  any  body,  it  will 
be  attradled  by  it,  and  thus  conititute  the  rudiments  of 
a  pearl,  which  will  receive  conftant  additions  of  con- 
centric layers,  and  increafe  in  fize  in  proportion  to  the' 
age  of  the  animal  and  the  quantity  of  matter  depofited. 
Pearls,  it  is  faid,  have  been  found  within  the  body  of 
the  animal.  If  this  be  true,  the  pearly  matter,  in  its 
*paffage  through  the  veffels  of  the  body,  muft  have  met 
^vith  fome  nucleus,  around  which  the  concentric  lay- 
ers have  been  formed.  In  moft  cafes,  however,  the 
pearl  is  found  loofe  in  the  fhell,  entirely  detached  from 
the  animal.  It  muft  then  have  been  formed  of  the 
matter  which  was  thrown  out  of  the  body  ;  but  it  is 
not  unlikely  that  pearls  are  formed  both  ways,  or  that 
the  fame  pearl  may  be  partly  formed  ^vithin  the  body 
of  the  animal,  and  be  afterwards  excluded,  and  arrive 
at  its  utmolt  fize,  while  it  remains  loofe  in  the  fliell.  123 

But,  according  to  others,  the  pearl  owes  its  forma- or  formed 
tion  to  fome  external  injury.  The  following  feems  to^'"","" 
be  a  pretty  ditlinct  view  of  this  opinion.  When  Fau- 
jas  de  St  Fond  vifited  Loch  Tay,  he  tvas  led  to  make 
fome  inquiries  concerning  the  pearl-fifhery,  which  had 
been  carried  on  in  feven.l  parts  of  the  river  Tay  for 
fome  years.  Shells  were  brought  to  him  ;  and  in  thefe 
fhells  the  fifhermen  pretended  to  find  pearls,  which 
they  expected  to  fell  at  a  higher  rate,  as  ihey  were 
found  in  the  prefence  of  the  traveller.  But  he  informs- 
us,  that  they  attempted  to  impofe  on  him,  by  intro- 
ducing a  pearl  fecretly  into  the  fhells  as  they  opened 
them.  Obferving  this  circumftance,  he  told  them  that 
he  could  know  at  once,  hy  examining  the  outfide  of 
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Of  the  Ha.  the  fhell,  before  opening  it,  whether  it  contained  any 
bitation  f  1  peai-l.  He  mentions  this  to  introduce  feme  fpecula- 
*'  '"  tions  concerning  its  formation.  When  no  perforation 
or  callofity  appeared  on  the  outfide,  he  concluded  that 
there  was  no  pearl  in  the  (hell.  The  pearl-filli,  he 
fuppofes,  is  attacked  by  two  claiTes  of  enemies.  One 
IS  what  he  calls  the  auger-'iuorm^  which  penetrates  in- 
to the  inlide  near  the  edge  of  the  valve,  by  making  a 
longitudinal  paffage  between  the  layers  of  the  lliell. 
The  le!i::th  of  the  channel  is  one  inch,  or  one  inch 
and  a  half  when  it  doubles  back  in  a  line  parallel  to 
the  firft.  At  the  inner  extremity  there  i«  a  fmall  cir- 
cular portion,  formed  by  the  worm  in  turning  round. 
Thefe  excavations  are  in  the  pearly  part  of  the  ftiell. 
The  pearly  juice,  extravafating,  forms  protuberances 
in  the  fame  direction  •,  and  the  cylindrical  bodies  which 
are  thus  formed,  may  be  confidered  as  elongated  pearls 
adhering  to  the  internal  furface.  WHien  feveral  worms 
of  this  kind  unite  their  labours  by  penetrating  near  each 
other,  the  refult  is  a  kind  of  pearly  wen  with  irregular 
protuberances. 

Another  fea-worm,  which  he  fays  belongs  to  the 
mukivalves,  a  fpecies  of  pholas,  alfo  attacks  the  pearl 
fliells.  The  Ibell  of  ihls  fpecies  of  pholas  has  a  hinge 
in  the  form  of  a  crooked  bill,  as  he  faw  in  fome  fpe- 
cies of  oyrter,  which  he  examined,  from  the  coaft  of 
Guinea.  The  hole  was  of  the  fhape  of  a  pear.  Pearls 
of  this  Ibape  have  been  found,  and  have  been  held  in 
great  eftimation.  Obferving  this  circumftance,  artifi- 
cial perforations  are  made  in  the  (liell,  and  this  forces 
the  animal  to  produce  pearls.  In  fome  fliells  brought 
from  China,  this  artificial  hole  has  been  oblerved  filled 
up  with  brafs  wire,  rivetted  on  the  outfide  like  a  nail, 
and  the  inner  extremity  of  the  wire  was  covered  nith 
a  well-formed  pearl,  which  feemed  as  if  foldered  to  its 
extremity  *. 

Pearls  are  alfo  produced  by  another  artificial  pro- 
cefs.  The  (hell  is  opened  with  great  care  to  avoid  in- 
juring the  animal,  and  a  fmall  portion  of  the  internal 
lurface  of  the  Ihell  is  fcraped  off.     In  its  place  is  infert- 


*  Trav. 
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ed  a  fpherical  piece  of  motlier-of-pearl,  about   tlie  fize-^ftf.'  H,i- 
of  a  fmall  grain  ot  lead  Ihot.      This  ferve?  as  a  nu-  •''"='"0"  of 
cleu«,  on  which  is  depofited  the  psarly  fluid,   and  in        '' 
time  forms   a  pearl.     Experiments  of  this  kind  have 
-been  made  in  Finland,  and  have  been  repeated  in  othef 
countries.  ,j 

A  remarkable  difcovery  has  been  afcribcd  to  Lin-Dlfcovery 
na;us  refpefting  the  generation  of  pearls.  This  was  ao.^Lmr.xu.'. 
method  which  he  found  out,  of  putthig  the  pearl  muf- 
fel  {mya  margaritifcra)  into  a  ftate  of  producing  pearls 
at  his  pleafure.  It  was  fome  years  before  the  final  ef- 
feft  could  take  place  ;  but,  in  five  or  fix  years  after 
the  operation,  the  pearl,  it  is  faid,  had  acquired  the 
fize  of  a  vetch.  But  it  does  not  feem  to  be  knoivn  in 
what  this  operation  coniifted.  'UTiether  it  confilled  in 
imitating  the  procefs  of  infects,  by  wounding  the  (hell 
from  the  outfide,  or  by  following  the  other  procefs,  by 
fcraping  away  part  of  the  inner  layer  •,  nor  is  it  much 
known  what  have  been  the  effefts  of  this  operation,  or 
whether  it  has  turned  to  any  account,  or  indeed  is  at: 
all  praftifed  in  Siveden  or  any  of  the  northern  dates, 
where  it  mull  have  been  originally  known.  For  this 
difcovery,  however,  the  Swedilli  naturalill,  it  is  faid, 
was  raifcd  to  the  rank  of  nobilitv,  and  othenvife  libe- 
rally rewarded  by  the  ftates  of  the  kingdom. 

The  value  ^vhicli  is  put  on  the  pearl  depends  on  its 
fize,  colour,  (liape,  and  purity.  The  large'l  pearls 
are  always  held  in  the  higheft  eftimation,  when  theii 
other  qualities  are  in  any  degree  of  perfeilion.  The 
finelt  fhape  of  the  pearl  mull  be  quite  globular  ;  it 
muftbe  of  a  clear  brilliant  white,  fmooth,  arid  gloiTy, 
and  entirely  free  from  fpot  or  llain.  Pearlswere  great- 
ly efteemed  and  much  fought  after  by  the  Romans. 
Servilia,  the  mother  of  IMarcus  Brutus,  we  are  inform.* 
ed,  p4-efented  a  pearl  to  Cajfar,  ^vhich  was  valued  at 
50,oool.  fterling  ;  and  Cleopatra  difl'olved  one,  'which 
is  faid  to  have  been  worth  250,ODol;  fterling,  in  vine- 
gar, which  (he  drank  at  a  fupper  with  Slark  An- 
tony. 


CHAP.  VI.    OF  THE  HABITATION   OF  TESTACEOUS  ANIMALS, 
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METHODS 


TO  the  detailed  account  which  we  have  now  given 
of  the  natural  hlllory  of  teftaceous  animals,  and  parti- 
cularly of  the  formation  and  growth  of  the  (hell,  we 
have  only  to  add  a  few  obfervatioBS  concerning  their 
habitation,  the  methods  of  filbing,  collefting,  and  pre- 
feri'ing  them.  Thefe  topics  (hall  be  the  fubjecl  of  tlie 
following  feftions. 

Sect.  I.  Of  the  Habitation  of  Teftaceous  Animals. 

,      V  Testaceous  animals  are  found  on  every  part  of  the 

...pry  part    ^i^^face  of  the  globe.      Some  are  inhabitants  of  the  land, 
fthe  whUe  others  only  frequent  rivers  and  lakes,  and  a  third 

■'-''■  and  numerous  clafs  live  in  the  ocean.  From  this  a  claf- 
fification  of  (hells  has  been  formed,  and  they  have  been 
.di\-ided  into  land,  frelh-water,  and  fea  (hells.  But 
whatever  dilference  might  exift  in  the  habits  and  eco- 
nomy of  teftaceous    animals  which   are    produced   in 


places  fo  different,'  it  affords  few  marks  of  difcrimina- 

tion  for  the  purpofe  of  clafTification.  jjj 

Land  fliells  are  fpread  over  the  whole  furface  of  the  Land  (hells 
earth,  and  although  more  acceflVole,  are  perhaps  lefsvery  nume- 
known  than  thofe  ivhich  inhabit  the  ocean.  From  the"^""'' 
fmall  number  of  land  ihells  which  have  been  collected, 
it  would  appear  at  firft  fight  that  they  are  lefs  nimie- 
rous  than  marine  (hells.  ■  This,  however,  (iiems  not  to 
be  the  cafe  with  regard  to  the  number  of  fpecies ;  and 
it  is  weU  known,  that  the  number  of  individuals  of  land 
(hells,  in  fome  inftances,  far  exceeds  that  of  fea  ftielJs. 
The  fea  (hells  of  the  Mediterranean  have  been  obferved 
bv  naturalifts,  to  be  nearly  the  fame  from  the  llraits  of 
Gibraltar  to  the  iiland  of  Sicily  ;  but  the  land  Ihells  of 
Languedoc  are  .  different  from  thofe  of  Provence,  of 
Dauphiny,  Piedmont,  and  different  parts  of  Italy. 
Somt  are  found  in  Spain,  in  Corfica,  in  Sardinia  aod 
Sicily,  which  are  not  to  be  ract  with  in  other  places  ;  . 
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and,  from  the  great  "variety 

it  feems  probable  that  many  of  them  are  yet  unknown 
But  let  us  now  take  a  general  view  of  thofe  places  of 
the  world  where  different  teflaceous  animals  are  moft 
frequently  found. 

It  has  been  already  obferved,  that  light  and  heat  liave 
very  coniiderable  iniluence  iu  adding  to  the  fplendour  of 
the  colours  of  ihells.  The  mofl  beautiful  Ihells  are  found 
in  countries  between  the  tropics,  where  they  are  more 
immediately  fubi'edl  to  the  dirett  rays  of  the  fun,  and 
a  higher  temperature.  From  thel'e  caufes,  the  ihells 
produced  in  thefe  countries  have  a  luftre  and  brilliancy, 
which  thofe  of  colder  climates  never  poifefs. 

The  fliores  of  Afia  furnilh  us  with  the  pearl-oyfters 
and  Icaliops  in  great  perfeflion.  About  Amboyna  are 
found  the  moft  beautiful  fpecimens  of  the  cabbage -fliell, 
the  arrofoir,  the  ducal  mantle,  and  the  coral-oyfters,  or 
echinated  oyfters.  Here  alfo  are  found  a  great  variety 
of  e-xtremely  beautiful  muflels,  tellinae,  and  volutoe  ; 
fome  fine  buccinums,  and  the  (hell  called  the  Ethiopian 
croun,  in  its  greatelt  perfeftion.  The  dolia,  the  mu- 
rices,  and  the  caflandrte,  are  alfo  found  on  thefe  coafts 
in  great  beauty.  Many  elegant  fnails  and  fcreiv-fhells 
are  alio  brought  from  thence  ;  and  finally,  the  fcorpion 
and  fpider  ihells.  The  Maldi\e  and  Philippine  illands, 
Benoal,  and  the  coaft  of  Malabar,  abound  ^vith  the  moft 
elegant  of  all  the  fpecies  of  fnails,  and  furnilh  many  other 
kinds  of  ihells  in  great  abundance  and  perfeftion.  China 
abounds  in  the  fineft  fpecies  of  porcelain  Ihells,  and  has 
alio  a  great  variety  of  beautiful  fnails.  Japan  furnilhes 
us  with  all  the  thicker  and  larger  bivalves ;  and  the  ifle 
of  Cyprus  is  famous  above  all  other  parts  of  the  ivorld 
for  the  beauty  and  variety  of  the  patella  or  limpet 
found  there. 

America  affords  many  very  elegant  fhells,  but  not 
in  fo  great  abundance  or  beauty  as  the  (hores  of  Afia. 
Panama  is  famous  for  the  cylinders  or  rhombi,  and  we 
have  befide,  from  the  fame  place,  fome  good  porcelains 
and  a  very  fine  fpecies  ol  dolium,  or  concha  globof a,  call- 
ed from  this  place  the  'Panama  purple  fiell.  One  of  the 
moft  beautiful  of  the  cylinders  is  alfo  known  among  our 
naturalifts  under  the  name  of  the  Panama  Jhel/.  About 
Brafil,  and  in  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  there  are  found  mu- 
rices  and  dolia  of  extreme  beauty  ;  and  alfo  a  great  va- 
riety of  porcelains,  purpurre,  pedlens,  nerita;,  bucardiae 
or  heart-lhells,  and  elegant  limpets.  The  ifle  of  Cay- 
enne affords  one  of  the  moft  beautiful  of  the  buccinum 
kind,  and  the  Midas  ear  is  found  principally  about  this 
place.  Jamaica  and  the  illand  of  Barbadoes  have  their 
fliores  covered  ^vith  porcelains,  chamae,  and  buccina  ; 
and  at  St  Domingo  there  are  found  alraoft  all  the  fame 
fpecies  of  (hells  that  we  have  from  the  Eaft  Indies;  only 
they  are  lefs  beautiful,  and  the  colours  more  pale  and 
dead.  The  pearl-oyfter  is  found  alfo  on  this  coaft,  but 
fmaller  than  in  the  Perfian  gulf.  At  Martinico  there 
are  found  in  general  the  fame  ftiells  as  at  St  Domingo, 
but  yet  lefs  beautiful.  About  Canada  are  found  the 
\'iolet  charaac  ;  and  the  lakes  of  that  country  abound 
with  mufcles  of  very  elegant  pale  blue  and  pale 
red  colours.  Some  fpecies  of  thefe  are  remarkably 
light  and  thin  ;  others  are  very  thick  and  hea\'y.  The 
Great  Bank  of  Newfoundland  is  very  barren  in  fliells ; 
the  principal  kind  found  there  are  muifels  of  feveral 
fpecies,  fome  of  which  are  of  confiderable  beauty.  A- 
bout  Carthagena  there  are  many  mother-of-pearl  (hells, 
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and  number  of  land  (hells,      but  they  ate  not  of  10  brilliant  colours  as  thofe  of  the  Ot  tlir  Ha. 


Perfian  gulf.  The  illand  of  Magellan,  at  the  louthern  bitatlonol 
point  of  America,  furnilhes  us  with  a  very  remarkable  ,'  ^^ 
fpecies  of  muifel  called  by  its  name  ;  and  feveral  very  ' 

elegant  fpecies  of  limpets  are  found  there,   particularly 
the  pyramidal.  ,.g 

In  Africa,  on  the  coaft  of  Guinea,  there  is  a  prodi-In  Africa. 
gious  quantity  of  that  fmall  fpecies  of  porcelain  which 
is  uicd  there  as  money  ;  and  there  is  another  fpecies  of 
porcelain  on  the  fame  coaft  which  is  all  over  white  ;  the 
women  make  bracelets  of  the  latter,  and  the  people  of 
the  Levant  adorn  their  hair  with  them.  The  coaft  of 
Zanguebar  is  very  rich  in  (hells  ;  we  find  there  a  vaft 
variety  of  the  large  porcelains,  many  of  them  of  great 
beauty  j  and  the  mix  mans  or  fea-nut  is  very  frequent 
there.  Befide  thefe,  and  many  other  (liells,  there  are 
found  on  this  coaft  all  the  fpecies  of  nautili,  many  of 
which  are  very  beautiful.  The  Canary  iiles  abound 
with  a  vaft  variety  of  the  murices,  and  fome  other 
good  ihells ;  and  we  have  from  P.Iadeira  great  variety 
of  the  echini  or  fea-eggs,  different  from  thole  of  the 
European  feas.  Several  fpecies  of  muflels  are  alfo  com- 
mon there,  and  the  fea-ears  are  nowhere  more  abundant. 
The  Red  lea  is  beyond  all  other-  parts  of  the  world 
abundant  in  ihells,  fcarcely  any  kind  is  wanting  there  ; 
but  what  we  principally  have  trom  thence  are  the  pur- 
pura;, porcelains,  and  echini  marini.  ,,j 

The  Mediterranean  and  Northern  ocean  contain  a  In  the  Me. 
great  variety  of  ihells,  and  many  of  very  remarkable  ele-  rfi'erra- 
gance  and  beauty  ;  they  are  upon  the  whole,  however,"^*"' 
greatly  inferior  to  thofe  of  the  Eaft  Indies.  The  Me- 
diterranean abounds  much  more  in  (hells  than  the  o- 
cean.  The  gulf  of  Tarentum  affords  great  variety  of 
purpurae,  of  porcelains,  nautili,  and  elegant  oyfters ;  the 
coafts  of  Naples  and  Sardinia  afford  alio  the  fame,  and 
with  them  a  vaft  number  of  the  folens  of  all  the  known 
fpecies.  The  illand  of  Sicily  is  famous  for  a  very  ele- 
gant kind  of  oyfter  which  is  entirely  white  ;  pinna;  ma- 
rinas and  porcelains  are  alfo  found  in  great  plenty  there, 
with  tellinte  and  chamfe  of  many  fpecies,  and  a  great 
variety  of  other  beautiful  fhells.  Corfica  is  famous, 
beyond  all  other  places,  for  vaft  quantities  of  the  pinnce 
marines;  and  many  other  very  beautiful  (hells  are  found 
there.  About  Syracufe  are  found  the  gondola  (hell, 
the  winged  murex,  and  a  great  variety  of  elegant  fnails, 
with  fome  of  the  tuns  and  nerites.  The  Adriatic  fea, 
or  gulf  of  Venice,  is  lefs  fumilhed  with  (hells  than  al- 
moft  any  of  the  feas  thereabout.  Muffels  and  oyfters 
of  feveral  fpecies  are  however  found  there,  and  fome 
of  the  cordiform  or  heart  fhells  5  there  are  alfo  fome 
tellinie.  About  Ancona  there  are  vaft  numbers  of 
the  pholades  buried  in  ftone  •■,  and  the  fea-ears  are  par- 
ticularly frequent  about  Puzzoli,  {Bonani  Recrcal. 
Ment.  et  Ociit.)  _  ,.j 

The  ports  of  Marfeilles,  Toulon,  and  Antibes,  are  On  tlie 
full  of  pinnae  marina;,    mufcles,    tellinae,  and  chamae.  coaft  of 
The    coafts  of  Bretagne  aiTord  great  numbers  of  the^^*"'^'^' 
conch;*  anatiferae  and  poufle-pieds ;  they  are  found  on 
old  rotten  boards,  on   fea  fubftances,  and  among  clu- 
fters    of     fponges.       The    other    ports    of   France,    as 
Rochelle,  Dunkirk,  Breft,  St  Maloes,  and  others,  fur- 
nifli  oyfters   excellent  for  the  table,  but  of  the    com- 
mon kind,   and  of  no    beauty  in    their    fliells ;    great 
numbers  of  muifels  are  alfo  found  there  ;  and  the  com- 
mon tellina;,   the   onion-peel  oyfters,   the   folens,  and 
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''  oFthe  H;i.  conchre  anat:fef;e,  are  alfo  frequent  there.  At  Gran- 
'  bitation  of  yji]g^  Jn  Lower  Normandy,  there  are  found  very  beau- 
»  ■  '  "'  "f"^  peftens,  and  fome  of  the  cordiform  or  heart- 
(hells. 

Our  o^vn  Englifh  coafts  are  not  the  leaft  fruitful  in 
fhells,  though  they  do  not  produce  fuch  elegantly 
painted  ones  as  the  Indies.  About  Plymouth  are 
found  oyrter^,  mulTeh,  and  folens,  in  great  abun- 
dance ;  and  there,  and  on  moll  of  our  (hores,  are 
numbers  of  the  aures  marina:  and  dentalia,  with  pec- 
tens,  which  are  e.vcellent  food  ;  and  many  elegant 
fpecies  of  the  chamoe  and  tellinse  are  fifhed  up  in  the 
fea  about  Scarborough  and  other  places.  Ireland  af- 
fords us  great  numbers  of-mufTels,  and  fome  ver)'  ele- 
gant fcallop-fliells  in  great  abundance,  and  the  pholades 
are  frequent  on  moft  of  our  ihores.  We  have  alfo 
great  variety  of  the  buccina  and  cochlefe,  fome  volu- 
tae  ;  and,  on  the  Guemfey  coalt,  a  peculiarly  beautiful 
fnail,  called  thence  the  Guernfey  fnad. 

The  coarts  of  Spain  and  Portugal  afford  much  the 
fame  fpecies  of  fliells  with  the  Ealt  Indies,  but  they  are 
of  much  fainter  colours,  and  greatly  inferior  in  beauty. 
There  are,  according  to  Tavernier  and  others,  fome  ri- 
vers in  Bavaria  in  which  there  are  found  pearls  of  a  fine 
^^•ater.  About  Cadiz  there  are  found  very  large  pinnae 
marine,  and  fome  fine  buccina.  The  ifles  of  Majorca 
and  Minorca  afford  great  variety  of  extremely'elegant 
fhells.  The  pinnae  marinae  are  alfo  very  numerous 
there,  and  their  filk  is  wrought  into  gloves,  ftockings, 
and  other  things.  The  Baltic  affords  a  great  many 
beautifijl  fpecies,  but  particularly  an  orange-coloured 
peden,  or  fcallop-fhell,  which  is  not  found  in  any  other 
part  of  the  world. 

The  firefli-water  (hells  are  found  much  more  fre- 
quently, and  in  much  greater  plenty  than  the  fea- 
kinds ;  there  is  fcarce  a  pond,  a  ditch,  or  river  of 
frelli  ivater  in  any  part  of  the  world,  in  which  there 
are  not  found  vafl  numbers  of  thefe  fhells  ^vith  the 
filh  living  in  them.  All  thefe  fhells  are  fmall,  and 
they  are  of  very  little  beauty,  being  ufually  of  a  plain 
grayirti  or  brownilh  colour.  Our  ditches  afford  us 
chamae,  buccina,  neritoe,  and  fome  patellae  ;  but  the 
Nile,  and  fome  other  rivers,  furniihed  the  ancients  with 
a  fpecies  of  tellina  which  was  large  and  eatable,  and  fo 
much  fuperior  to  the  common  fea  tellina  in  flavour, 
that  it  is  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  tellina  re^it?, 
"  the  royal  tellina."  We  have  a  fmall  fpecies  of  bucci- 
num  common  in  our  frefh  waters,  which  is  very  ele- 
gant, and  ahvays  has  its  operculum  in  the  mannq,r  of 
the  larger  buccina  ;  a  fmall  kind  of  niuffel  is  alfo  very 
common,  which  is  fo  extremely  thin  and  tender,  that  it 
can  hardly  be  handled  without  breaking  to  pieces.  The 
commonly  called  in  England 
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the  horfe-mujfel,  mya  margaridfera,  is  too  well  known 
to  need  a  defcription  ;  and  the  fize  fufhciently  diflin- 
guilhes  it  from  all  other  frefh-water  fhells. 

Sect.  II.     Of  the  Methods  of  Fi/hlng  a/id  Colleain^ 
SheHs. 

Land  fhells  are  immediately  within  the  reach  of  the 
hand  of  the  colleflor,  as  well  as  many  fea  and  river 
fliells,  which  inhabit  (hallow  waters,  or  attach  them- 
felves  to  rocks  or  marine  plants  on  the  (liores  of  the 
ocean.     Thofe  fhells  which  are  at  modsrate  depths  ink 
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the  fea,  are  to  be  collefted  by  dredging.  But  in  what- 
ever way  fhells  are  foundj  thofe  are  always  to  be  pre- 
ferred which  fliU  contain  the  living  animal ;  for  then, 
not  only  fome  information  may  be  obtained  with  regard 
to  its  llruaure  and  natural  hillory,  but  the  (hells  them- 
felves  are  in  all  their  natural  beauty,  and  the  full  glow 
of  their  colours.  Thofe  (hells  too  (hould  be  preferred, 
wluch  are  procured  from  the  deeper  parts  of  the  ocean, 
becaufe  they  have  then  arrived  at  the  largell  fize,  and 
are  in  the  greateft  perfedion.  But  thefe  are  beyond 
the  reach  of  man,  and  are  only  accidentally  found  on 
the  lliores  after  ftomis,  or  attached  to  lea-weeds  which 
have  been  torn  from  the  rocks  by  the  agitation  of  the 
waves. 

When  (hells  are  found  with  the  animal  alive  ;  the 
method  recommended  to  deffroy  it  and  feparate  it  en- 
tirely from  the  (hell,  is  to  boil  it  in  water  for  a  very 
(hort  time,  and  after  allowing  it  to  cool  gradually,  to 
lay  it  in  cold  water  till  it  is  cleaned.  By  this  procefs, 
the  attachment  between  the  (hell  and  animal  is  de- 
flroyed,  and  the  latter,  which  has  become  hard  and 
contrafled,  is  eafily  picked  out  from  its  covering. 
The  (hell,  after  this  treatment,  is  ready  to  be  placed 
in  the  cabinet,  or  to  be  poliihed  in  the  way  we  (liall 
prefently  defcribe,  according  to  the  ftate  in  which  it 
is  found,  or  the  views  of  the  colleiflor. 

As  the  pearl  has  been  held  in  high  eftimation  in  all 
ages  of  the  world,  and  as  it  is  an  important  object  of 
commerce  in  many  parts  of  it,  the  hillory  of  the  pearl 
filhery,  or  of  thofe  fhell  filh  which  produce  the  pearl, 
cannot  fail  to  be  interelfing. 

In  different  parts  of  Britain  the  pearl-fifhery  has 
been  carried  on  to  a  confiderable  extent ;  and  in  fome 
places  it  has  been  reckoned  of  fuch  value,  that  go- 
vernment has  granted  the  right  of  filhing  to  indivi- 
duals by  patent.  By  a  grant  of  this  kind.  Sir  John 
Hawkins  obtained  the  privilege  of  filhing  for  pearls  in 
the  river  Irt  in  Cumberland  ;  and  Euchan  of  Auch- 
macoy  feems  to  have  held,  by  a  fimilar  right,  the  fole 
privilege  of  the  pearl-filhery  near  the  mouth  of  the  ri- 
ver Ythan  in  Abcrdeenlhire  ;  for  it  appears  that  this 
grant  was  refumed  by  government  in  1633,  '"  'he  firft 
parliament  of  Charles  I.  In  the  fame  river,  at  the  di- 
ftance  of  10  miles  from  the  fea,  a  fuccefsful  fifhery 
of  pearls  has  been  frequently  carried  on  ;  and  a 
few  years  ago,  in  the  river  Cluny  in  the  fame  county, 
a  Jew  employed  a  number  of  people  to  colleft  the  mul- 
fels  which  contained  them,  and  fome  large  and  valu- 
able pearls  were  found.  Some  years  ago,  in  the  river 
Teath  in  Perthlhire,  the  pearls  which  were  got  brought 
about  lool.  flerling  to  thofe  employed  in  fearching  for 
them,  in  the  couri'e  of  one  feafon.  It  was  obferved, 
that  thofe  raulTels  only  which  were  crooked  and  dillort- 
ed,  yielded  pearls.  The  method  which  has  been  prac- 
tifed  in  this  river  for  filhing  the  pearl  muifcl,  is  the 
following.  The  fifherman  provides  himfclf  with  an 
inflrument  formed  of  two  iron  plates  or  fpoons,  having 
fomething  of  the  Ihape  of  the  mulTel.  Each  of  thefe 
is  attached  to  an  elaitic  handle  of  the  fame  metal,  ter- 
minating in  an  o;.en  tube,  which  is  (ixcd  to  the  end  of 
a  long  wooden  handle.  The  concave  fides  of  the  plates 
approach  other,  and  are  kept  in  clofe  contaifl  by  the 
elafticity  of  the  handles.  With  this  inllrument  the  filh- 
erman  enters  the  water,  and  direfls  his  courfe  to  thole 
places  which  he  fuppofes  aic  jcforted  to  by  the  muf- 
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OftlieKs-  fe!s.      Thefe  lie  difcovers  v.ith    his    feet,  and    having 
'""''""  "'^  found  one,  he  preiTes  the  inftrument  upon  it,  the   pktes 
'       !  or  valves  of  which,  in   confequence  of  the  elafticity  of 
the   handles,  feparate,  and    then  grafp   it  firmly.     In 
this  way  he    can  detach  it  from  the  place  to  which  it 
adheres,  and  bring  it  to  the  furface  of  the  water.     The 
pcarl-mufTel  is  a  native  of  many  other  of  the   rivers  of 
Scotland,  as   of  the  Efli  in  Forfarfhire,  where  a  pearl 
%vas  found  of  the  fize  of  a  piflol  bullet,  and  fold  for  4I. 
'  ilerling ;    of   the    Devon    in    Clackmannanlhire,     the 

Clyde,  and  of  Loch  Ken  in  Galloway,  where  It  is  faid 
grear  numbers  of  pearls  are  fidied  in  dry  fummers,  ma- 
ny of  which  fell  from  one  {hilling  to  one  guinea.  But 
the  greatefl  pearl-fi(hery  which  has  ever  been  eftablifh- 
ed  in  Scotland,  of  which  there  is  any  record,  is  that 
of  the  river  Tay,  about  30  years  ago.  The  pearl- 
muffel  is  found  in  every  part  of  this  river,  from  its 
fource  in  Loch  Tay,  to  its  junction  with  the  fea.  In 
different  parts  of  the  river,  but  particularly  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Perth,  we  are  Informed,  that  not  lefs  than 
ll,oool.  worth  of  pearls  were  fent  to  London  between 
the  years  1761  and  1764.  They  ivere  fold  from  tos_ 
to  il.  1 6s.  per  ounce.  About  this  time  one  pearl  was 
found  which  weighed  33  grs.  This  fifliety,  however, 
as  well  as  the  pearl-fifhery  in  the  other  rivers  of  Scot- 
land, leems  to  be  greatly  exhaufted,  and  very  proba- 
bly, as  It  has  been  fuppofed,  from  the  improvlder.t 
avarice  of  the  undertakers,  not  allowing  the  animal  to 
arrive  at  that  age  which  feems  to  be  neceflary  for  the 
production  of  pearl. 

But  the  pearl-filhery  of  the  warmer  climates,  in  dif- 
ferent places  of  the  Eafl  Indies,  in  the  gulf  of  Perfia, 
and  the  Red  fea,  and  particularly  that  which  Is  annual 
141  ly  carried  on  in  the  bay  of  Condatchy,  in  the  ifland  of 
In  Ceylon.  Ceylon,  Is  by  far  the  moll  e.Ktenfive  and  moft  import- 
ant of  any  In  the  world.  The  latter,  of  which  we  have 
given  a  detailed  account  in  the  defcrlptlon  of  Ceylox, 
and  to  which  we  refer  our  readers,  has  been  under  the 
infpeftion  of  government  fince  It  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Britilh,  as  It  was  under  that  of  the  Portuguefe  and 
Dutch,  Its  former  mailers.  To  the  Dutch,  it  is  faid, 
while  they  were  In  poflliflion  of  the  Ifland,  this  fiihery 
brought  an  annual  tribute  of  2O,O0ol.  To  the  ac- 
count which  has  been  already  given  of  this  fiihery,  we 
may  add  the  following,  from  the  Afiatic  Annual  Re- 
glfter  for  the  year  1800. 

"  The  perfon  who  farmed  the  pearl-fifliery  at  Cey- 
lon, laft  year,  was  a  Tamu  merchant,  who  for  the 
privilege  of  fifliing  with  more  than  the  ufual  number 
of  denies  or  boats,  paid  between  two  and  three  hun- 
dred thoufand  Porto  Novo  pagodas  (d),  a  fum  nearly 
double  the  ufual  rent.  His  excellency  the  honourable 
Mr  North,  by  the  laft  flilps  from  Ceylon,  has  tranf- 
mitted  a  very  minute  detail  of  the  fifliery  in  all  Its 
fiages,  fome  of  which  are  truly  fingular  and  remarka- 
ble. It  appears  that  the  fear  of  Iharks  is  the  caufe  of 
a  great  deal  of  Interruption  to  the  fiihery,  the  divers 
being  extremely  timid  and  fuperftltious  ;  every  one  of 
them,  even  the  moft  expert,  entertain  a  dread  of  fliarks, 
and  Villi  not  on  any  account  delend  until  the  conjuror 
has  performed  his  ceremonies.      This    prejudice   is  fo 
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deeply  rooted  In  their  minds,  that  t'rt  government  was  Of  the  Ha- 
obllged  to  keep  two  fuch  conjurors  In  their  pay,  to  re-  '^''^tion  of 
move  the  fears  of  the  divers.  The  manner  of  en-  ,  '  ' 
chanting  confifts  of  a  number  of  prayers  learned  by 
heart,  that  nobody,  probably  not  even  the  conjuror 
himfelf,  luiderftands,  which  he,  ftanding  on  the  Ihore, 
continues  muttering  and  grumbling  from  funrlfe  until 
the  boats  return.  During  this  period,  they  are  obli- 
ged to  abftain  from  ■  food  and  fleep,  otherwife  their 
prayers  would  be  of  no  avail :  they  are,  however,  al- 
lowed to  drink,  which  privilege  they  indulge  in  a  hlgii 
degree,  and  are  frequently  fo  giddy  as  to  be  rendered 
very  unfit  for  devotion.  Some  of  thefe  conjurors  ac- 
company the  divers  in  their  boats,  which  pleafes  them 
very  much,  as  they  have  their  proteftors  near  at  hand, 
Neverthelefs,  I  was  told,  faid  Mr  North,  that  in  one 
of  the  preceding  fiftieries,  a  diver  loft  his  leg  by  a 
ftiark  ;  and  when  the  head  conjuror  was  called  to  an 
account  for  the  accident,  he  replied,  that  an  old  witch 
had  juft  come  from  the  coaft,  who,  from  envy  and 
malice,  had  caufed  this  difafter  by  a  counter-conjura- 
tion, which  made  frultlefs  his  fkill,  and  which  he  was 
informed  of  too  late  ;  but  he  afterwards  ftiewed  his 
fuperiority,  by  enchanting  the  fliarks  fo  effeftually, 
that,  though  they  appeared  to  moft  of  the  divers,  they 
were  unable  to  open  their  mouths.  During  my  ftay, 
continues  Mr  North,  at  Condatchy,  no  accident  of 
this  kind  happened.     If  a   fhark  is  feen,  the  divers  in-  , 

ftantly  make  a  fignal,  which  on  perceiving  all  the 
boats  return  immediately.  A  diver  who  trod  upon  a 
hammer  oyfter,  and  was  fomewhat  '(vounded,  thought 
he  was  bit  by  a  fhark  5  confequently  made  the  ufual 
fignal,  which  caufed  all  the  boats  to  return  ;  for  which 
miftake  he  was  afterwards  punifhed.  The  largeft  and 
moft  perfeft  pearl  taken  laft  feafon,  ■n'as  about  the  fize 
of  a  fmall  plftol  bullet." 

Sect.  III.   0/tke  Methods  of  Polijhiiig  Shells. 

The  art  of  polifliing  fhells  has  but  lately  reached  its 
prefent    ftate  of  perfeftion  j  and   as  the  admiration   of  ' 

fea  fhells  has  become  fo  general,  it  may  be  expelled 
that  we  fhould  give  fome  inftruftions  In  the  means  of 
adding  to  their  natural  beauty.  ^ 

Among  the  Immenfe  variety  of  fhells  with  which  we  Methods 
are  acquainted,  fome  are  taken  up  out  of  the  fea,  or-mplo)eiL 
found  on  Its  fhores.  In  all  their  perfeftlon  aud  beauty ; 
their  colours  being  all  difpofed  by  nature  upon  the  fur- 
face,  and  their  natural  pollfti  fuperior  to  any  thing  that 
art  could  give.  Where  nature  is  in  herfelf  thus  per- 
feft, it  were  madnefs  to  attempt  to  add  aiiy  thing  to 
her  charms  :  but  In  others,  where  the  beauties  are  la- 
tent and  covered  with  a  coarfer  outer  fkin,  art  Is  to  be 
called  in  5  and  the  outer  veil  being  taken  off,  all  the 
Internal  beauties  appear. 

Among  the  fhells  which  are  found  naturally  pollfhed 
are  the  porcelains,  or  cowries  ;  the  cafTanders  ;  the  do- 
lia,  or  conchje  globofse,  or  tuns  ;  fome  buccina  ;  the  vo- 
lutes and  the  cylinders,  or-  olives,  or,  as  they  are  gene- 
rally though  improperly  called,  the  rhomin ;  excepting 
only   two   or  three,  as  the  tiara,   the  plumb,  and  the 

butter-tub 
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of  the  Ha-  bulter-tub  rliombus,  where  there  is  an  unpromifmg 
bitation  of  film  on  the  furface,  hiding  a  very  great  fliare  of  beau- 
ty within.  Though  the  generality  of  the  ihells  of 
tliefe  genera  are  taken  out  of  the  fea  in  all  their  beau- 
ty, and  in  their  utmoll  natural  pohfh,  there  arc  fcve- 
ral  other  genera,  in  which  all  or  inort  of  the  fpccies 
are  taken  up  naturally  rough  and  foul,  and  covered 
with  an  epidermis,  or  coarle  outer  fkin,  which  is  in 
many  rough  and  downy  or  hairy.  The  tellina',  the 
muflels,  the  cochleae,  and  many  others,  ar»  of  this 
kind.  The  more  nice  colleCrlors,  as  naturalills,  infilf 
upon  having  all  their  ihells  in  their  native  and  genuine 
appearance,  as  they  are  found  when  living  at  lea  ;  but 
others  who  make  colleilions,  hate  the  dilagreeable 
outfides,  and  will  have  all  I'uch  poliihed.  It  would  be 
very  advifable,  ho^vever,  for  both  kinds  of  colleSors  to 
have  the  fame  (hells  in  different  fpecimcns  both  rough 
and  poliihed  ;  the  naturaliil  would  by  this  means,  be- 
fides  knowing  the  outfide  of  the  flieU,  be  better  ac- 
quainted with  its  internal  charaflers  than  he  otheruil'e 
could  be  ;  while  thole  who  wiih  to  have  them  poliihed, 
might  compare  the  beauties  of  the  (liell,  in  its  wrought 
Hate,  to  its  coarfe  appearance  as  nature  gives  it.  Ho%v 
many  elegancies  in  this  part  of  the  creation  muft  be 
V  holly  loll  to  us,  if  it  were  not  for  the  afliflance  of  an 
art  of  this  kind  I  Many  {hells  in  their  native  ftate  are 
like  rough  diamonds ;  and  we  can  form  no  juft  idea  of 
their  beauties  till  they  have  been  polill.ed  and  wrought 
into  form. 

Though  the  art  of  polifhing  (liells  is  a  very  valuable 
one,  yet  it  is  very  dangerous  to  the  fliells  ;  for  without 
the  utmoll  care,  the  means  ufed  to  polilh  and  beautify 
a  Ihell  often  wholly  deftroy  it.  When  a  I'liell  is  to  be 
poliihed,  the  firft  thing  to  be  examined,  is  ^^hether  it 
have  naturally  a  fmooth  furface,  or  be  covered  with  tu- 
bercles and  prominences. 

A  Hicll  which  has  a  fmooth  furface,  and  a  natural 
duU  polifh,  need  only  be  rubbed  with  the  hand,  or  with 
a  piece  of  chamny  leather,  with  fome  tripoli,  or  fine 
rotten  Hone,  and  it  will  become  of  a  perfectly  bright  and 
line  poliih.  Emery  is  not  to  be  ufed  on  this  occalion, 
becaufe  it  wears  away  too  much  of  the  ihell.  'i'his 
operation  requires  the  hand  of  an  experienced  perfon, 
that  knows  how  fuperficial  the  work  mull  be,  .and  where 
lie  is  to  Hop  ;  for  in  many  of  thefe  ihells  the  lines  are 
only  on  tlie  iurface,  and  the  wearing  away  ever  fo  little 
of  the  (hell  defaces  them.  A  ihell  that  is  rough,  foul, 
and  crully,  or  covered  with  a  tartareous  coat,  muft  be 
left  a  whole  day  ilceping  in  hot  v.ater  :  ivhen  it  has  im- 
bibed a  large  quantity  of  this,  it  is  to  be  rubbed  inth 
rough  emeiy  on  a  flick,  or  with  the  blade  of  a  knife, 
iji  order  to  get  off  the  coat.  After  this,  it  may  be 
dipped  in  diluted  aquafortis,  fpirit  of  fait,  or  any  other 
acW  ;  and  after  remaining  a  few  moments  in  it,  be  again 
plunged  into  common  water.  This  will  add  greatly  to 
the  fpeed  of  the  work.  After  this  it  is  to  be  well 
rubbed  with  linen  cloths,  impregnated  with  common 
foap  ;  and  when  by  thefe  feveral  means  it  is  made  per- 
feflly  clean,  the  poliiliing  is  to  be  finidied  with  fine 
emery  and  a  hair-brulh.  If  after  this  the  ihell  when 
dry  appears  not  to  have  fo  good  a  polilli  as  was  defired, 
it  muft  be  rubbed  over  with  a  folution  of  gum  arable  ; 
and  this  will  add  greatlv  to  its  glofs,  without  doing  it 
t)ie  fmallcil  injury.  The  gum-water  muft  not  be  too 
thick,  and  then  it  gives  no  fetifibie  coat,  only  heijjhten- 
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ing  the  colours.  The  white  of  an  egg  anfwers  this  pur- Of  the  Ma- 
pole  alfo  very  well ;  but  it  is  ful)jed  to  turn  yellow. ''"J*'""  "' 
If  the  Ihell  has   an   epidermis,  which  n-ill  by  no  means  "f 

admit  the  poliiliing  of  it,  it  is  to  be  dipped  feveral  times 
in  diluted  aquafortis,  that  this  may  l)e  eaten  off-,  and 
then  the  ihell  is  to  be  poHlhed  in  the  ulual  \\:\y  with 
putty,  fine  emerv,  or  tripoli,  on  the  hair  of  a  fine  brulh. 
When  it  is  only  a  pellicle  that  hides  the  colours,  the 
ihells  muft  be  lleeped  in  hot  water,  and  after  that  the 
Ikin  worked  off  by  degrees  with  an  old  file.  This  is 
the  cafe  with  feveral  of  the  cyUnders,  wliich  have  not 
the  natural  polifh  of  the  rcll. 

When  a  ihell  is  covered  with  a   thick  and   fatty  epi- 
dermis, as  is  the  cafe  with    Icveral   of  the   mulfcls  and 
tellina;  ;  in  this  cafe  aquafortis  will  do  no  fervicc,  as  it 
ivill  not  touch  the  fliin  :  then  a  rou"h  bruih  and  coarle       ,    . 
emerv   are  to   be  ufed;  and  if  this  does  not  fucceed, With  jji- 
leal-fkin,  or,  as   the   workmen  call  it,  y^7.!-//'/«  and />«- mice-ltor.e. 
mice-P.one,  are  to  be  employed. 

\\'hen  a  Ihell  has  a  thick  cruft,  which  will  not  give 
way  to  any  of  thefe  means,  the  only  way  left  is  to 
plunge  it  feveral  times  into  ftrong  aquafortis,  till  the 
ftubbom  cruft  is  wholly  eroded.  The  limpets,  auris 
marina,  the  helmct-lhells,  and  feveral  other  fpecies  of 
this  kind,  muft  have  this  fort  of  management  ;  but  as 
the  deiign  is  to  fliow  the  hidden  beauties  under  the 
cruft,  and  not  to  deftroy  the  natural  beauty  and  poliih 
of  the  infide  of  the  (hell,  the  aquafortis  n»ull  be  ufed  in 
this  manner  :  A  long  piece  of  wax  muft  be  provided, 
and  one  end  of  it  made  perfeflly  to  cover  the  whole 
mouth  of  the  ihell  ;  the  other  end  will  then  ferve  as  a 
handle,  and  the  mouth  being  flopped  by  the  wax,  the 
liquor  cannot  get  into  the  iniidc  to  Ipoil  it  ;  then  there 
muft  be  placed  on  a  table  a  velTcl  full  of  aquafortis,  and 
ancjliier  full  of  common  ^vatrr.  145 

The  ihell  is  to  be  plunged  into  the  aquafortis  ;  and  ''Vuii  -cids, 
after  remaining  a  few  minutes  in  it,  is  to  be  taken  ^'■• 
out,  and  plunged  into  the  common  water.  The  pro- 
grels  the  aquafortis  makes  in  eroding  the  furface  is 
thus  to  be  carefully  obfcrved  every  time  it  is  taken 
out  :  the  point  of  the  ihell,  and  any  other  tender  parts, 
are  to  be  covered  with  wax,  to  prevent  the  aquafortis 
from  eating  them  away  ;  and  if  there  be  any  worm- 
hole-,  they  alfo  muft  be  flopped  up  with  v.ax,  other- 
wife  the  aquaforti')  n-oukl  foon  eat  tlirough  in  thofe 
places.  When  tlie  repeated  dippings  into  the  aqua- 
fortis fliow  that  the  coat  is  lullkicntly  eaten  away, 
then  the  (hell  is  to  be  wrought  carefully  with  fine 
emery  and  a  brulh  ;  and  when  it  is  polKliLd  as  high  as 
can  be  by  this  means,  it  muft  be  wiped  clean,  and 
rubbed  over  with  gum-water  or  the  white  of  an  egg. 
In  this  fort  of  work  the  operator  muft  always  have  the 
caution  to  wear  gloves;  othenvile  the  leaft  touch  of 
the  aquafortis  will  burn  the  fingers,  and  turn  them  yel- 
low ;  and  often,  if  it  be  not  regarded,  will  eat  off  the 
fliin  and  the  nails. 

Thefe  are  the  methods  to  be  ufed  .vith  fliells  wiiich 
require  but  a  moderate  quantity  of  the  furface  to  be 
taken  off;  but  there  are  others  which  require  to  have  a 
larger  quantity  removed,  and  to  be  uncovered  deeper  : 
this  is  called  entirely  fcaling  a  fliell.  This  is  doneby 
means  of  a  horizontal  wheel  of  lead  or  tin,  impreg- 
nated with  rough  emery  ;  and  the  nicli  is  wiought  down 
in  the  fame  manner  in  which  ftones  are  wrought  by  the 
lapidary.  Nothing  is  more  difticult,  ho^vever,  than  the 
X  P  jierfurniing 
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ptrformlug  tliis  work  with  nicety  :  very  often  (hcUs  are 
cut  ciov.'n  too  far  by  it,  and  wholly  I'poiled  ;  and  to 
avoid  tliis,  a  coarfe  vein  rauil  be  often  left  flanding  in 
fome  place,  and  taken  down  afterwards  with  the  Hie, 
ivhen  the  cutting  it  down  at  the  wheel  would  have 
fpoiled  the  adjacent  parts. 

After  the  (hell  is  thus  cut  down  to  a  proper  degree. 
It  is  to  be  polilhed  with  fine  emery,  tripoli,  or  rotten 
ftonc,  with  a  ;vooden  wheel  turned  by  the  fame  machine 
as  the  leaden  one,  or  by  the  common  method  of  work- 
ing with  the  hand  with  the  fame  ingredients.  When  a 
fliell  is  full  of  tubercles  or  protuberances  -which  mull 
be  preferved,  it  is  then  impoflible  to  ufe  the  wheel :  and 
if  the  common  way  of  dipping  into  aquafortis  be  at- 
tempted, the  tubercles  being  harder  than  the  reft  of 
the  ihell,  will  be  corroded  before  the  reft  is  fuflici- 
cntly  fcaled,  and  the  Iheil  will  be  fpoiled.  In  this  cafe, 
induftry  and  patience  are  the  only  means  of  effefling  a 
polilli.  A  camels-hair  pencil  muft  be  dipped  in  aqua- 
fortis ;  and  with  this  the  intermediate  parts  of  the  iliell 
muft  be  wetted,  leaving  the  protuberances  dry  :  this  is 
to  be  often  repeated ;  and  after  a  few  moments  the  ftiell 
is  always  to  be  plunged  into  water  to  ftop  the  erofion 
of  the  acid,  which  would  otherwife  eat  too  deep,  and 
dellroy  the  beauty  of  the  Ihell.  When  this  has  fuftici- 
ently  taken  off  the  foulnefs  of  the  ihell,  it  is  to  be  po- 
liflied  with  emery  of  the  fineft  kind,  or  with  tripoli,  by 
means  of  a  fmall  ftick  ;  or  the  common  polilhing-ftone 
ufed  by  the  goldfrmths  may  be  ufed. 

This  is  a  very  tedious  and  troublefome  thing,  efpe- 
ciaily  when  the  echinated  oyfters  and  murices,  and 
fome  other  fuch  liiells,  are  to  be  wrought  :  and  what  is 
worft  of  all  is,  that  w'hen  all  this  labour  has  been  em- 
ployed, the  bufinefs  is  not  well  done  ;  for  there  ftill 
remain  feveral  places  which  could  not  be  reached  by 
any  inftrument,  fo  that  the  fliell  muft  neceffarily  be 
rubbed  over  with  gum-water  or  the  white  of  an  egg 
afterwards,  in  order  to  bring  out  the  colours  and  give 
a  glcfs  <  in  fome  cafes  it  is  even  neceifary  to  give  a  coat 
of  varnilh. 

'i'hefe  are  the  means  ufed  by  artifts  to  brighten  the 
colours  and  add  to  the  beauty  of  {hells  ;  and  the 
changes  produced  by  polilliing  in  this  manner  are  fo 
great,  that  the  fliell  can  fcarcely  be  known  aftenvards 
to  be  the  faine  it  was  •,  and  hence  we  hear  of  new  flrells 
in  the  cabinets  of  colleclors,  which  have  no  real  exif- 
tence  as  feparate  fpecies,  but  are  fliells  well  known, 
difguifed  by  polilbing.  To  caution  the  reader  againft 
errors  of  this  kind,  it  may  be  proper  to  add  the  moft  re- 
markable fpecies  thus  ufually  iiltered. 

The  ony.x-lhell  or  volute,  called  ihe  fiurfi/e  or  violet- 
tip,  which  in  its  natural  ftate  is  of  a  fimple  pale  brown, 
when  it  is  ^vrought  llightly,  or  polilbed  Avith  juft  the 
fuperficies  taken  off,  is  of  a  fine  bright  yellow  ;  and  when 
it  is  eaten  away  deeper,  it  appears  of  a  fine  milk-white, 
with  the  lower  part  bluifli :  it  is  in  this  ftate  that  it  is 
called  the  omjxjljcll ;  and  it  is  preferved  in  many  cabi- 
r.els  in  its  rough  ftate,  and  in  its  yellow  appearance,  as 
diifercnt  fpecies  of  ftiells. 

The  violet  JJjell,  fo  common  among  the  curious,  is 
a  fpecies  of  porcelain,  or  common  cowry,  which  does 
not  appear  in  that  elegance  till  it  has  been  poliftied  ; 
and  the  common  fea-ear  ftiows  itfelf  in  two  or 
three  different  forir.s,  as  it  is  more  or  lefs  deeply 
wrought.     In  its  rough  ftate  it  is  dulky  and  coarfe,  of 
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a  pale  brown  on  the  outfide,  and  pearly  within  •,  when  Of  the  Ha- 
lt is  eaten  down  a  little  way  below  the  lurface,  it  fliows  ''■'"•'oriof 
variegations  of  black  and  green ;  and  when  ftill  farther  . 

eroded,  it  appears  of  3  fine  pearly  hue  within  aud^ 
without.  149 

The  nautilus,  when  it  is  poliflied  do^vn,  appears  all  Nautilus, 
over  of  a  fine  pearly  colour ;  but  when  it  is  eaten 
a^vay  but  to  a  fmall  depth,  it  appears  of  a  fine  yellomfti 
colour  with  dufky  hairs.  The  burgau,  when  entirely 
cleared  of  its  coat,  is  of  tlie  moft  beautiful  pearl  co- 
lour :  but  ^vhen  {lightly  eroded,  it  appears  of  a  va- 
riegated mi.xture  of  green  and  red  ;  whence  it  has 
been  called  the /)flrr»y//f/yZ)c//.  The  common  helmet- 
{hell,  when  wrought,  is  of  the  colour  of  the  fineft 
agate ;  and  the  mulTels,  in  general,  though  very  plain 
{hells  in  their  common  appearance,  become  very  beauti- 
ful when  poliflied,  and  {how  large  veins  of  the  moft  ele- 
gant colours.  The  Perfian  (hell,  in  its  natiural  ftate,  is 
all  over  white,  and  covered  with  tubercles  ;  but  when  it 
has  been  ground  down    on  a   wheel,    and  poliftied,  it  > 

appears  of  a  gray  colour,  with  fpots  and  veins  of  a 
very  bright  and  highly  poliftied  -white.  The  limpets,  in 
general,  become  very  different  when  poliftied,  moft  of 
them  ihowing  very  elegant  colours;  among  thefe  the 
tortoile-fliell  limpet  is  the  principal  :  it  does  not  appear 
at  all  of  that  colour  or  tranlparence  till  it  has  been 
wrought.  _  ,50 

That  elegant  fpecies  of  ftiell  called  xXiejonquiJ-chama,  ]ouf\u\l. 
which  has  deceived  fo  many  judges  of  thefe  things  into"^*^*™^- 
an  opinion  of  its  being  a  new  ipecies,  is  only  a  white 
chama  with  a  reticulated  furface  ;  but  when  this  is  po- 
li{hed,  it  lofes  at  once  its  reticular  work  and  its  colour, 
and  becomes  perfeftly  fmootli,  and  of  a  fine  bright  yel- 
low. The  violet-coloured  chama  of  New  England, 
when  worked  down  and  poliftied,  is  of  a  fine  milk- 
white,  with  a  great  number  of  blue  veins,  difpofed  like 
the  variegations  in  agates.  '  ,,, 

The  offes-car  fliell,  -when  polilhed  after  working  it  The  alfes- 
down  with  the  file,  becomes  extremely  glolTy,  and  ob-tarihelf. 
tains  a  fine  rofe-colour  all  about  the  mouth.  Thefe  are 
fome  of  the  moft  frequent  among  an  endlefs  variety  of 
changes  wrought  on  ftiells  by  polllhing  j  and  we  find 
there  are  many  of  the  very  greateft  beauties  of  this  part 
of  the  creation  which  muft  have  been  loft  but  for  this 
method  of  ("earching  deep  in  the  fubftance  of  the  ftiell 
for  them.  ,  „ 

The  Dutch  are  very  fond  of  (hells,  and  are  very  Dutch  me- 
nice  in  their  manner  of  working  them  ;  they  are  under  tbod  ofpo- 
no  reftraint,  however,  in  their  works  ;  but  ufe  the  moft  J:  ,',"^ 
violent  methods,  fo  as  often  to  deftroy  all  the  beauty  of 
the  (hell.  They  file  them  down  on  all  fides,  and  often 
take  them  to  the  ->vheel,  when  it  muft  deftroy  the  very 
characters  of  the  fpecies.  Nor  do  they  ftop  here  : 
but  determined  to  have  beauty  at  any  rate,  they  are 
for  improving  upon  nature,  and  frequently  add  fome 
lines  and  colours  with  a  pencil,  afterwards  covering 
them  with  a  fine  coat  of  vaniilh,  fo  that  they  feem  the 
natural  lincations  of  the  Ihell ;  the  Dutch  cabinets  are 
by  thefe  means  made  very  beautitul,  but  they  are  by  no 
means  to  be  regarded  as  inftrudors  in  natural  hillory. 
There  are  fome  artificers  of  this  nation  who  have  a  ^vay 
of  covering  fliells  all  over  with  a  different  tinge  from 
that  which  nature  gives -.them  ;  and  the  cutious  are  of- 
ten enticed  by  thefe  tricks  to  purchafe  them  for  new 
fpecies. 

There 
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Of  the  Ha-      There   Is   nr.otlier  kind  of  work  bellowed  on  certain 
bitation  of  fpecies  of  Ihells,  particularly  the  nautilus ;  namely,  the 
Shells,  8t.c.  engraving  on  it  lines  and  circles,  and  figvires  of  rtars, 
'         and  other  things.     This  is  too  obvious  a  ivork  of  <irt 
to  fuffer  any  one  to  fuppofe   it  natural.      Buonani  has 
figured  feveral  of  thefe  wrought  fhells  at  the  end  of  his 
work  j    but   this  was  applying  his  labour  to  very  lit- 
tle purpofe  ;  the  fliells  are  fpoiled  as  objefts  of  natural 
hiftory  by  it. — They  are  principally  done  in  tha  Eaft 
ijj         Indies. 
Imperfec.         Shells  are  fubjeft  to  feveral  i;Tiperfe£lions ;  fome  of 
tions  of        which  are  natural  and  others  accidental.     The  natural 
wlund     defefts  are  the  effeft  of  age,  or  ficknefs  in  the  filh.  The 
accidental,  greateft  mifchief  happens  to  lliells  by  the  fifh  dying  in 
them.     The  curious  in  thefe  things  pretend  to  be  al- 
ways   able   to  diltinguiHi  a  (hell  taken  up  ivith  the  fifh 
alive  from  one  found  on  the  (hores  :   they  call  the  firft 
a  /iving,  the  fecond  a  dead  lliell ;  and   fay  that  the  co- 
lours are  always  much  fainter  in  the  dead  fliells.    'WHien 
the    (hells    have    lain   long    dead   on  the   (liores,   they 
are  fubjeft  to  many  injuries,  of  which  the  being  eaten 
by  fea-^vorms  is  not  the  leaft  ;   age   renders  the  fineft 
(hells  l^^■id  or  dead  in  their  coloiurs. 
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Eefidcs  the  impcrfcflions  anfing  from  age  and  fick-  Of  tli<-  Ha- 
nefs  in  the  filh,  fliells  are  fubjeft  to  other  deformities,  Citation  of 
fuch  as  morbid  cavities,  or  protuberances,  in  parts  .^  ^  '  ^'^." 
where  there  fliould  be  none.  When  the  (hell  is  va-  * 
luable,  thefe  faults  may  he  hid,  and  much  added  to  the 
beauty  of  the  fpecimen,  without  at  all  injuring  it  as 
an  object  of  natural  hitlory,  which  (hould  always  be  the 
great  end  of  collcfting  lhe("e  things.  The  cavities  may 
be  filled  up  with  maltic,  dilfolved  in  fpirit  of  wine,  or 
with  ifinglafs  :  thefe  fubllances  muft  be  either  coloured 
to  the  tinge  of  the  fhel!,  or  elfe  a  pencil  dipped  in  wa- 
ter-colours mutl  finifh  them  up  to  the  refemblance  of 
the  reft  ;  and  then  the  whole  fhell  being  rubbed  over 
with  gum-water,  or  with  the  ^vVite  of  an  egg,  fcarce 
any  eye  can  perceive  the  artifice  :  the  fame  fubftances 
may  alfo  be  ufed  to  repair  the  battered  edge  of  a  fhell, 
provided  the  pieces  chipped  off  be  not  too  large.  And 
■svheii  the  excrefcences  of  a  ihell  are  faulty,  they  are  to 
be  taken  down  with  a  fine  file.  If  the  lip  of  a  (liell  be 
fo  battered  that  it  will  not  admit  of  repairing  by  any  ce- 
ment, the  ivhole  muft  be  filed  down  or  ground  on  the 
wheel  till  it  become  even. 
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Pl.^te  CLII.  Animals  ikmabitisg  Shells. 
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Under  part  (hewing  the 


Fig.  I.  Chiton  acidealus. 
briftly  fringe. 

Fig.  2.  Animal  inhabiting  Lepas  tintlnnahulum. 

Fig.  3.  Lepas  halmius. 

Fig.  4.  Lepas  anatifera. 

Fig.  5.   Animal  inhabiting  the  genus  Pholas. 

Fig.  6.   Animal  inhabiting  the  Mi/a. 

Fig.  7.   Animal  inhabiting  the  Solen. 

Fig.  8.   Animal  of  the  Tellina, 

Fig.  9.  Animal  of  the  Cardium. 

Fig.  io.   Animal  of  the  MaBra. 

Fig.  II.   Animal  inhabiting  the  Donax. 

Fig.  12.   Animal  inhabiting  the  Venus. 

Fig.  13.  Animal  of  the  Oflren. 

Fig.  1  4.  Chiton  aculeaiu!.  Shell  with  8  valves  •,  a, 
a,  the  valves  longitudinally  arranged,  and  incumbent 
on  the  back  ;  b,  b,  the  rounded  fides. 

Fig.  15.  Lepa!  anatifera.  Shell  having  5  valves; 
a,  the  larger  valves  nearly  quadrangular ;  b,  the  lefTer 
valves  nearly  triangular,  at  the  apex  of  the  fhell  j  c, 
the  folitary  valve,  rounded,  acute. 

Fig.  16.  Pho/as  da'Iylus.  The  (hell  is  bivalve,  with 
a,  a,  a,  three  fubfidiary  valves  5  b,  h,  the  upper  extre- 
mity dotted  like  net-work ;  c,  c,  the  fuperior  tranfverfe- 
ly  ftriated. 

Plate  CLIII. 

Fig.  17.  Mya  margaritifera,  the  pearl-bearing 
mulTel. 

Fig.  18.   Solen  raJiatus,  radiated  folen. 

Fig.  19.   Tellina  radiata,  radiated  tellina. 

Fig.  20.  Cardium  cardiffa,  Venus  heart  cockle  ;  a, 
a,  beaks  approaching  to  each  other. 

Fig.  2  1.   Maclrajlultorum,  fimple  ma£lra. 

Fig.  2  2.   Donax  denticulata,  denticulated  donax. 

Fig.  23.  Venus Jimbriala,  bordered  Venus  (hell. 


Fig. 

Fig. 

cockle. 


24.  Spondy/us  gicdaropus,  (lilt  fpondylus. 

25.  Chama   gigas,    giant    chama,    or    gaping 
— This  is  the  largeft  fliell  known. 


Fig. 
Fig. 


Plate  CLIV. 

26.  y^rca  No^,  Noah's  ark. 

27.  OJirea  pallium,  the  ducal-mantle  pedlcn. 
Fig.  28.  Anomia  ephippium. 

Fig.  29.  Mytilus  riargaritiferus,  pearl-bearing  mul- 
fel,  or  pearl-oyfter  of  the  Eaft  Indies. 

Fig.  30.  Pinna  muricata,  muricated  fea-wing. 

Fig.  31.  Argonauta  nrgo,  paper  nautilus;  ",  a,  the 
(hell;  b,  b,  b,  b,  b,  the  animal  protruded  from  the  (hell, 
as  it  moves  on  the  furface  of  the  water. 
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Fig.  32.  Nautilus  beccani,  chambered  nautilus, 
feclion  of  the  ftiell ;  a,  a,  a,  the  genicuia  ;  b,  b,  b 
articulations  ;  d,  d,  the  lateral  fyphon. 

Fig.  33.  Ci/prtra  lijnx ;  a,  u,  the  lips  turned  in  and 
toothed  ;  b,  the  linear  aperture. 

Fig.  34.  Cypriea  tnonela,  cowrie ;  a,  a,  knobbed 
margin  ;  b,  back  gibbous ;  e,  e,  prominences  inftcad 
of  a  fpire. 

Fig.  3  J.  Bulla  ampiillacea ;  a,  back  without  fpire  j 
b,  vertex  umbilicated. 

Fig.  36.  Voluta  mufica ;  a,  venter,  marked  %vith  in- 
terrupted lines  j  b,  bafe  emarginated  ;  r,  c,  wreaths 
crowned  at  the  futures  \vith  obtufc  fpiiies ;  d,  d,  colu- 
mella or  pillar,  plaited  ;  e,  e,  outer  lip,  finootli. 

Fig.  ^7.  Buccinum  harpa,  mufical-harp  (hell  ;  tt, 
dilated  venter  ;  b,  b,  b,  longitudinal  varices,  crowned 
■with  c,  c,  c,  fharp  fpines. 

Fig.  38.  Buccinum  undatum. 

Fig.  39.  Slrombiis  fcorpio,  fcorpioii  (IrOmbus  ;  n,  a, 
a,  back  with  knobby  cingula  and  waved  llrisc  ;  b,  fpire 
conical ;  r,  c,  elevated  futures  ;  d,  d,  waved  margin  of 
the  lip  ;  e,  e,  caudal  digitus ;  f,f,  lateral  digiti. 

3  P   2  Fig.  40. 
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rig.  40.  Murcx  tribulus,  thorny  woodcock. 

Fig.  41.  TrDchus  telefcofiium,  telefcope-top  lliell  ;  a, 
the  bafe  j  b,  pilbr  projefting,  fpiral  ;  c,  outer  lip  di- 
lated. 

Fig.  42.  Turbo  fcalaris,  wentle-trap  ;  a,  a,  cancel- 
lated wreaths ;  b,  h,  membranaceous  cingula  ;  c,  fpire 
acute,  papillary ;  d,  aperture  circular ;  e,  e,  lip  re- 
flexed. 

Fig.  43.  Helix  lufitenica  ;  a,  umbilicus ;  b,  b,  b, 
round  venter  ;  r,  clofed,  femilunar  aperture. 

Fig.  44.  He/ix  decoUala. 

Fig.   45.    Nerha    canreno ;    a,    umbilicus    gibbous, 


deep  ;  b,  b,  outer  lip  dilated,  arched,  entire  ;  c,  lip  of 
the  pillar  tranCverfe,  truncated. 

Fig.  46.  HaHotis  varia  ;  a,  a,  ribs  acute,  and  ftri- 
ated  crofswile  j  b,  lateral  fpire,  with  its  margin  den- 
tated. 

Fig.  47.  T atcUa  faccharina  ;  a,  c,  feven  ridged  acute 
ribs  ;  b,  obtule  vertex. 

Fig.  48.  Deiitalium  arcuatum,  arched  tooth-ftiell. 

Fig.  49.  Serpu/a  g/omerata. 

Fig.  50.  Teredo  nava/is,  fliip-worm. 

Fig.  31.  Sabella  alveolata. 
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ACORN-Jheil,  fpeciesof,                   N 

•25 

Adanfon,  his-  i'yftem  of  fliells. 

II 

j^mphitrite,  generic  character  of. 

15 

Ancients  prolecute  the  fludy  of  Ihells, 

3 

Animal  gives  form  to  the  Ihcll, 

112 

method  of  killing, 

139 

Anomia,  fpecles  of, 

43 

^rca,  fpeciesof,. 

36 

Argonauta, 

46 

Ark-fhelly  fee  Area, 

36 

Afcidia,  generic  charafter  of, 

15 

B. 

Bi'oahes,  terms  of,  defined, 

18 

generic  charafters  of. 

2  2 

Breynius,  his  fyftem  of  (helLs, 

7 

Buccinum,  fpecies  of, 

52 

Bulla,  fpecies  of, 

SO 

c. 

Cardium,  fpecies  of, 

30 

Chama,  fpecies  of, 

35 

Chara&ers,  generic,  of  teftaceous  ani- 

mals, 

15 

Chiton,  fpecies  of, 

24 

ClaJJification  of  (hells. 

20 

Clio,  generic  charafter  of,. 

15 

Cecile,  fee  Cardium, 

30 

Co/ours  of  ftiells  vary,  N' 

Colouring   matter  fecreted   from    the 
neck, 

proved, 

feeming  exceptions, 
caufes  of  thefe, 
changes  in  the  or- 
gans of, 
difference  of  fluidi- 
ty in  the  matter, 
motion  of  the  ani- 
mal, 
of  porcelain  fliells, 

affefted  by  light, 
Conchology  introduftion, 
importance  of, 
cultivated  by  the  ancients, 
moderns, 
Concretions,    pearls     fuppofed   to    be 

morbid, 
Cone-Jliell,  fee  Conus, 
Conus,  fpecies  of, 
Cowrie,  fee  Cypra:a, 
Cypraa,  fpecies  of, 

D. 

Da  Cojla,  his  fyftem  of  ftiells, 
U'Argenville,  his  fyftem  of  ihells, 
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Dentalium,  fpecies  of, 

N»5r 

Dipper,  fee  Bulla, 

50 

89 

Donax,  fpecies  of. 

3« 

90 

Doris,  generic  charafter  of. 

>5 

9« 

Dutch  method  of  polifhing  ftiells, 

153- 

92 

F. 

93 

Fifl)ery,  pearl, 

140 

in  Britairv, 

141- 

94 

~    in  Ceylon, 
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95 

G. 

103 

Gaping  cockle,  fee  Chama, 

35 

108 

Geoffrey,  his  fyftem  of  ftiells, 

ji 

I 

Grooves,  formation  of, 

118 

2 

Growth  of  ftiells, 

80 

3 

interrupted. 

99 

4 

H. 

.: 
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Si 

48 

Helix,  fpecies  of. 

57 
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49 

Klein,  his  fyflem  of  ftiells. 
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ib. 

opinion   of  the   formation 

of  ftiells, 

77 
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X/J*/ ftiells  very  numerous, 
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LandihelU,  method  of  collefting,    N"  137 

Langius,  his  fyftcrn  of  (hells,  6 

Layer  of  fhclls,  laft  formed,  white,  97 

Lepas,  fpecies  of,  25 

Ligil,  eftccls  of,  on  fhells,  108 

Limax,  generic  chara£ler  of,  1 5 

Limpet,  fee  Fatella,  60 

Lifier,  his  fyftem  of  ihells,  5 

M. 

MaBra,  fpecies  of,  31 

Moderns,  progrefs  of,  in  conchology,  4 

Muller,  his  fyllem  of  Ihells,  1 3 

Muhivahes,  terms  of,  defined,  1 7 

Murex,  Ipecles  of,  54 

Muffel,  fee  Mytihis,  44 

Mya,  fpecies  of,  27 
margaritifera  yields    pearl   and 

mother-of-pearl,  ib. 

Mytilus,  fpecies  of  44 

margaritiferus  produces  pearls,  ib. 


N. 
Nauti/uj,  fpecies  of. 
Nereis,  generic  charafter  of, 
Nerila,  Ipecies  of, 

o. 

Organs    fecreting   colouring    matter, 

enlarge, 
Ofirea,  fpecies  of, 
Oyjler,  fee  Ojlrea  erlulis, 
employed  as  food, 
of  different  kinds, 
grows  on  trees  in  warm  cli- 
mates. 

in  Jamaica, 
the  Britifti  noted   among  the 
Romans, 

retains  its  fuperi- 
ority, 
management  of, 
liquid  of,   f«en  by  the  micro- 
fcope. 


47 
'J 
J8 


96 

37 
ib. 

38 

39 

40 
tii 


40 
4* 


"Patella,  fpecies  of,  60 
Pearl,  component  parts  of;  70 
found  in  mother-of-pearl  (hells,  1 2 1 
fuppofed  to  be  a  morbid  con- 
cretion, 12  2 
from  external  injury,  1  23 
difcovery  of  its  formation  by 

Linnaeus,  1 24 

filhery,  140 

in  Britain,  1 41 

in  Ceylon,  142 
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G 

Pholas,  fpecies  of,                                N 

°  26 

llriata  perforates  wood  acrofs 

the  fibre, 

111 

Pilgrims  vifiting  the  Holy  Land,  wear 

the  fcallop. 

37 

Pinna,  fpecies  of. 

45 

Policing  (hells, 

M3 

with  leather. 

»44 

pumice-ftone, 

145 

Dutch  method, 

^5i 

Porcelain  fliells,  colours  of. 

103 

have  an  external  layer 

formed, 

104 

proved, 

lOJ 

become  thicker, 

106 

R. 

Raz.or-fieath,  fee  Solen,  26 
Reaumur''s  invelligation  of  the  forma- 
tion of  ihells,  73 
opinion  miftaken  74 
controverted,  77 
experiments,  79 
Ribs  of  (hells,  formation  of,  1 1 4 
only  on  fea-lhells,  1 1 5 
hollow,  119 
S. 
S(Aella,  fpecies  of,  64 
Scallop,  f-e  Ojlrea  maxima,  37 
worn  by  pilgrims,  1 1 1 
Sea-car,  fee  Haliotis,  59 
Sea-wing,  fee  Pinna,  45 
Sepia,  generic  charafter  of,  15 
Serpula,  fpecies  of,  62 
Shells,  confliituent  parts  of  7 1 
porcellaneous,  68 
mother-of-pearl,  69 
formed  in  the  egg,  75 
laft  formed,  7^ 
pBocefs  of  their  formation,  80 
formed   by  fecretion  from  the 
animal,  8 1 
time  necelTary,  82 
layers  feen  by  burning,  84 
growth  of,  interrupted,  99 
diftinguillied    by 
colour,  101 
lower  valve  colourlefs,  109 
fpiral,  four  claffes.  III 
derive    their    form    from  the 

animal,  112 
found    on  every    part  of  the 

globe,  125 

land,  numerous,  1 26 

tropical,  moft  beautiful,  127 

fea,  methods  of  fi(hing,  138 

Ship-viorm,  natural  hiftory  of,  63 


Snails,  fee  Hilix,  N"  66 

Solen,  fpecies  of,  26 

Species  of  (liells  enumerated,  65 

found  folfil,  66 

•S^/h^c  produced,  1 17 

Spio,  generic  characler  of,  I3 

Spires  of  the  (liell,  turns  increafed,  85 

Spontli/lus,  fpecies  of,  34 
Sprat's,  Bilhop,  hiftory  of  the  oyfter,      41 

Stria-,  formation  of,  98 

Sirombus,  fpecies  of,  53 

Syjlems  of  conchology,.  4- 

Lifter's  ^ 

Langius's,  6' 

Breynius's,  7 

Toumefort's,  S 

D'Argenville's,  9 

Klein's,  10 

Adanfon's,  1 1 

Geoffroy's,  1  a 

MuUer's,  13- 

Da  Cofta's,  I4r 


Tellina,  fpecies  of,  29' 

Teredo,  fpecies  of,  63 

Terebetla,  generic  character  of,  15 

Terms  explained,  16 

in  raultivalves,  17 

bivalves,  18 

univalves,  19 

Tejlaeeous    animals    both    oviparous 

and  viviparous,  73 
detached    from 

the  ftiell,.  86 

Tethys,  generic  charafler  of,  1 5 

Tootlt-fiell,  fee  Dentnlium,  61 

Tourneforl's  fyftem  of  IheUs,  8 

Triton,  generic  charafter  of,  1 5 

3';-oc/<J/J',  fpecies  of,  ^^ 

Tropical  ihells  molt  beautiful,  1  27 

Tubercles  on  Ihells,  formation  of,  116 

T«rio,. fpecies  of,  56 

U. 

Umbilicus,  formation  of,  ill 

Un;WA'^j',  terms  of,  defined,  19 

generic  charatler  of,  2^ 


Valve,  lower,  of  (hells,  colourlefs,  109 

Venus,  fpecies  of,  33 

Voluta,  fpecies  of,  5 1 

Volute,  fee  Voluta,  ibi 

w. 

Wedge-Jhell,  fee  Donax,  3  a 

IVhelt,  fee  Biiccinum,  5  2 

Wreath,  fee  Turbo,  j6 


CONCHYLIA,. 


Conchylla 

II 
Conclufion. 


glafs, 


CON  [48 

CONCHYLIA,  a  general  name  for  all  petrified 
fliells,  as    limpets,    cochlea;,    nautili,  conchse,  lepades, 

&LC. 

CONCIATOR,  in  the  glafs  art,  i-S  for  the  ciyflal- 
^vhat  tlie  founder  is  at  the  gree;i-glafs  houfes. 
He  is  the  perfon  that  weighs  and  proportions  the  fait 
on  allies  and  fand,  and  works  them  ^.'ith  a  llrong  fire 
till  they  run  into  lumps  and  become  wliite  ;  and  if 
the  metal  be  too  hard,  and  confequently  brittle,  he 
adds  fait  or  alhes,  and  if  too  foft,  fand  ;  flill  mixing 
them  to  a  fit  temper,  ivhicli  is  only  known  by  the 
■working. 

CONCINNOUS  INTERVALS,  in  Mu/ic,  are  fuc?i  as 
are  fit  for  mufic,  next  to,  and  in  combination  with, 
concords  ;  being  neither  very  agreeable  not  difagree- 
able  in  themfelves ;  but  having  a  good  effeft,  as  by 
their  oppofition  they  heighten  the  more  efiential  prin- 
ciples of  plcafure  :  or  as,  by  their  mixture  and  combi- 
nation with  them,  they  produce  a  variety  neceifary 
-to  our  being  better  pleafed. 

CoNCtKNOUs  StfJ/em,  in  Mufw.  A  fyftem  is  faid 
to  be  concinnous,  or  divided  concinnoufly,  when  its 
parts,  confidered  as  iimple  intervals,  are  concinnous  j 
and  are  befides  placed  in  fuch  an  order  between  the 
extremes,  as  that  the  fucceflion  of  founds,  from  one  ex- 
treme to  the  other,  may  have  an  agreeable  effeCl. 

CONCLAMATIO,  in  antiquity,  a  fliout  raifed 
by  thofe  prefent  at  burning  the  dead,  before  they  fet 
fire  to  the  funeral  pile.  See  Shout.  The  word  was 
alfo  applied  to  the  fignal  given  to  the  Roman  foldicrs 
to  decamp,  ^vhence  the  expreflion  conclamare  vafa ; 
conclamare  arma,  was  a  fignal  for  battle.  It  ^vas 
likewife  ufed  for  a  praftice  of  calling  to  a  perfon  de- 
ceafed  three  times  by  his  name  ;  and  when  no  reply 
was  returned,  they  thus  expreffed  his  deceafe,  concla- 
mattim  efl.  Whence  the  fame  term  was  afterwards  ap- 
plied to  the  cefTation  of  the  Roman  empire. 

CONCLAVE,  the  place  in  which  the  cardinals  of 
the  Roniilh  church  meet,  and  are  Ihut  up,  in  order  to 
the  eleftion  of  a  pope. 

The  conclave  is  a  range  of  fniall  cells,  10  feet  fquare, 
made  of  wainfcot  :  thefe  are  numbered,  and  drawn 
for  by  lot.  They  iland  in  a  line  along  the  galleries 
and  hall  of  the  Vatican,  with  a  imall  fpace  between 
each.  Every  cell  has  the  arms  of  the  cardinal  over  it. 
The  conclave  is  not  fixed  to  any  one  determinate  place, 
for  the  conllitutions  of  the  church  allow  the  cardinals 
to  make  choice  of  (uch  a  place  for  the  conclave  as 
they  think  moft  convenient  j  yet  it  is  generally  held  in 
the  Vatican. 

The  conclave  is  very  flriftly  guarded  by  troops ; 
neither  the  cardinals,  nor  any  perfon  fiiut  up  in  the 
conclave,  are  ipoken  to,  but  at  the  hours  allowed  of, 
and  then  in  Italian  or  Latin  :  even  the  provifions  for 
the  conclave  are  examined,  that  no  letters  be  convey- 
ed by  that  means  from  the  minillers  of  foreign  powers, 
or  other  pcrfcns  who  may  have  an  intcreft  in  the  elec- 
tion of  the  pontiff. 

Conclave  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  alTembly,  or  meeting, 
of  the  cardinals  lliut  up  for  the  eleftion  of  a  pope. 

CONCLUSION,  in  Logic,  the  confequences  or 
judgment  drawn  from  what  was  afierted  in  the  pre- 
mifes  ;  or  the  previous  judgments  in  reafoning,  gain- 
ed from  combining  the  extreme  ideas  between  them- 
felves. 
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CONCOCTION,  in   Medicine,  the  change  whicIiCor.coiT  on 
the   food   undergoes  in   the   ftomach,  &c.  to  become 
chyle.     See  Chyle. 

CONCOMITANT,  fomething  that  accompanies  or  >_ 
goes  along  w'ith  another.     / 

CONCORD,  in  Grammar,  that  part  of  conftruc- 
tion  called  Jyntr.x,  in  which  the  ivords  of  a  fentence 
agree  ;  that  is,  in  which  nouns  are  put  in  the  fame 
gender,  number,  and  cafe  ;  and  verbs  in  the  fame 
number  and  perfon  with  nouns  and  pronouns.  See 
Graaimar. 

Concord,  in  Mujic,  the  relation  of  two  founds  that 
are  always  agreeable  to  the  ear,  whether  applied  in 
fuccellion  or  confonance. 

Form  of  Concord,  in  ecclefiaftical  hiftory,  a  ftandard- 
book  among  the  Lutherans,  compofed  at  Torgaw,  in 
1576,  and  thence  called  the  book  of  Torgaw,  and  re- 
viewed at  Berg  by  fix  Lutheran  doctors  of  Germany, 
the  principal  of  whom  was  James  AndreEE.  This 
book  contains,  in  t^vo  parts,  a  fyliem  of  doflrine,  the 
iubfcription  of  which  was  a  condition  of  communion, 
and  a  formal  and  very  fevere  condemnation  of  all  who 
differed  from  the  compilers  of  it,  particularly  with  re- 
fpeiS  to  the  majefly  and  omniprefence  of  Chrifl's  body, 
and  the  real  manducation  of  his  flelh  and  blood  in  tht 
eucharift.  It  was  firft  impofed  on  the  Saxons  by  Au- 
guftus,  and  occafioned  great  oppofition  and  difturbance. 
The  difpute  about  it  was  revived  in  Switzerland  in 
1718,  when  the  magiftrates  of  Bern  publlftied  an  order 
for  adopting  it  as  the  rule  of  faith  ;  the  confequence  ' 
of  which  was  a  conteft,  that  reduced  its  credit  and  au- 
thority. 

CONCORDANCE,  a  dictionary  or  index  to  the 
Bible,  wherein  all  the  leading  words,  ufed  in  the  courfe 
of  the  infpired  writings,  are  ranged  alphabetically ; 
and  the  various  places  where  they  occur  referred  to  ; 
to  afFift  in  finding  out  paflages,  and  comparing  the  fe- 
veral  fignificatlons  of  the  fame  word. 

Cardinal  Hugo  de  St  Charo,  is  faid  to  have  employ- 
ed 500  monks  at  the  fame  time  in  compiling  a  Latin 
concordance ;  befides  which,  we  have  feveral  other 
concordances  in  the  fame  language  ;  one,  in  particu- 
lar, called  the  concordance:  of  England,  compiled  by  J. 
Darlington,  of  the  order  of  Predicants  j  another  more 
accurate  one,  by  the  Jeluit  de  Zamora. 

R.  Mordecai  Nathan  has  furnilhed  us  with  a  He- 
brew concordance,  firft  printed  at  Venice  in  1523, 
contaiiung  all  the  Hebrew  roots  branched  into  their 
various  fignificatlons,  and  under  each  fignification  all 
the  places  in  fcripture  wherein  it  occurs  :  but  the  beft 
and  moll  ufeful  Hebrew  concordance  is  th-'t  of  Bux- 
torf,  printed  at  Bafil  in  1 6  j  2. 

Dr  Taylor   publilhed,  in  1754,  a  Hebrew  concord- ^ 
ance   in    two  volumes    folio,    adapted  to    the   Englifh 
Bible,  and  difpofed  after  the  manner  of  Buxtorf. 

The  Greek  concordances  are  only  tor  the  New 
Teftament :  indeed  we  have  one  of  Conr.  Kircher's  on 
the  Old  ;  but  this  is  rather  a  concordantial  dic'ionary 
than  a  concordance  ;  containing  all  tlie  Hebrew  words 
in  an  alphabetical  order  ;  and  underneath  all  the  inter- 
pretations or  fenfes  the  LXX.  give  them  ;  and  in  each 
interpretation,  all  the  places  where  they  occur  in  that 
vcrfion. 

In  1718,  Trommius  publilhed  his  Greek  concord- 
ance for  the  Septuagint  at  Amfterdam,  in  two  volumes 

folig ; 
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Concordant  folio  ;  and  Sclimidius  improving   on  a  firailar  work  of 
•  -II         H.  Stephen,  has  given  an  excellent  Greek,  concordance 

.  for   the  Neu-  Teitament,  the.  bell   edition   of  which   is 

that  of  Leiplic,  an.  1717. 

Calafms,  an  Italian  Cord^ier,  has  given  us  concord- 
ances of  the  Hebrew,  Latin,  and  Greek,  in  two  co- 
lumns •,  the  firll,  which  is  Hebrew,  is  that  of  R.  Mor- 
decai  Nathan,  word  for  word,  and  according  to  the 
order  of  the  books  and  chapters  :  in  the  other  column 
is  a  Latin  interpretation  of  each  paflage  of  Scripture 
quoted  by  R.  Mordecal ;  this  interpretation  is  Cala- 
fius's  own  ;  but  in  the  margin  he  adds  that  of  the 
LXX.  and  tlie  Vulgate,  ^vhen  diifercnt  from  his.  The 
work  is  in  4  vols  folio,  printed  at  Rome  in  162 1. 

We  have  feveral  very  copious  concordances  in  Eng- 
lidi,  as  Newmann's,  &c.  but  the  laft  and  beft  elleeraed 
is  that  in  410  by  Alexander  Cruden. 

CONCORDANT  verses,  fuch  as  have  feveral 
words  in  common  ;  but  which,  by  the  addition  of  other 
words,  convey  an  oppolite,  at  lealt  a  dlfl'erent  meaning. 
Such  are  thofe. 


Et 


(cnmsl  rr  ^venaturl 

■i  ,        >    !n  iiva     <  \    et  I 

(^  lujyus  J  t  nutrttur  J 


r  fervat. 
1    J  -^ 

\voJlat. 

CONCORDAT,  in  the  canon  law,  denotes  a 
covenant  or  agreement  concerning  fome  beneficiary 
matter,  as  a  refignation,  permutation,  promotion,  or 
the  like. 

The  council  of  Trent,  feff.  vl.  de  reform,  cap.  4. 
fpeaking  of  concordats  made  without  the  authority 
and  approbation  of  the  pope,  calls  them  concordias  qu^ 
tantum  fuos  ohli^ant  ariclores,  non  fucce[fores.  And  the 
congregation  of  cardinals,  who  have  explained  this 
decree,  declares  alfo  that  a  concordat  cannot  be  va- 
lid fo  as  to  bind  fucceflfors,  unlefs  confirmed  by  the 
pope. 

Concordat  is  alfo  ufed,  abfolutely,  among  the 
French,  for  an  agreement  concluded  at  Bologna  in 
1516,  between  Pope  Leo  X.  and  Francis  I.  ofFrance, 
for  regulating  the  manner  of  nominating  to  benefices. 

The  concordat  ferves  in  lieu  of  the  pragmatic  fanc- 
tion,  which  has  been  abrogated  ;  or,  rather,  it  is  tlie 
pragmatic  fanftion  foftened  and  refovmed.  The  con- 
cordat between  the  pope  and  the  republic  of  Venice 
refembles  the  former. 

There  is  alio  a  German  concordat,  made  between 
the  emperor  Frederic  HI.  and  the  princes  of  Germa- 
ny, in  144^,  relating  to  beneficiary  matters,  confirmed 
by  Pope  Nicholas  V. 

CONCORDIA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  duchy  of 
Mirandola ;  feated  on  the  river  Sechia,  ^  miles  wefl 
of  Mirandola,  and  1 5  miles  fouth-eall  of  Mantua ; 
fubjeiEl  to  the  houfe  of  Aullria.  E.  Long,  i  (.  13. 
N.  Lat.  44.  52. 

Concordia,  in  AnclentGeography,  a  town  of  the  Ve- 
neti,  fituated  at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Romatinus 
Major  arjd  Minor,  31  miles  to  the  wefl  of  Aquileia, 
(Pliny,  Ptolemy,  Antonine)  ;  a  colony  fumamed  ^a//(7. 
■  Its  ruins  Itill  go  bv  the  name  of  Concordia. — Another 
Concordia  (Ptolemy),  of  Lufitania,  to  the  noith-weft 
of  Trajan's  bridge,  on  the  Tagus! — A  third  of  the 
Nemetes  in  Belgica,  on  the  well  fide  of  the  Rhine  ;  a 
Roman  fortrefs,  fituated  between  Brocomagus  and  No- 
viomagus.  Now  Drufenheiin,  in  Alface.  E.  Long. 
S.  N.Lat.  48.  40, 


Concordia,  a  Pagan  divinity  of  the  Romans.     She  Conconlu 
had  a  temple  on   the   decli\'ity  of  the  Capitol  ;  another  II 

in  the  Portico  of  Llvia ;  and  a  third  on  Mount  Pala-  ^^„^ 
tine,  built  of  brafs  by  Cn.  Flavius,  on  account  of  -—^  > 
a  vow  made  for  reconciling  the  fenate  and  people.  She 
was  pidlared  with  a  cup  in  her  right  hand  •,  in  hei 
left  was  fometimes  a  fceptre,  and  fometimes  a  cornu  ■ 
copia.  Her  fymbols  were  two  hands  joined,  as  is  feeii 
in  a  coin  of  Aurelius  Verus,  and  another  of  Nero  ;  alfo 
two  ferpents  twilling  about  a  caduceus.  She  was  ad- 
dreffed  to  promote  the  peace  and  union  of  families  and 
citizens. 

CONCOU,  in  Botany,  a  name  given  by  the  people 
of  Guinea  to  an  herb,  which  is  in  great  efieem  among 
them  for  killing  that  troublefome  fort  of  worm  called 
the  Guinea-worm,  that  breeds  in  their  fielh.  They 
bruife  the  leaves,  and  mixing  them  with  oil  apply 
them  in  form' of  a  cataplafm. 

CONCRETE,  in  the  fchool-philofophy,  an  aflem- 
blage  or  compound. 

Concrete,  in  Natural  Phi/ofophtj  and  Chemijtry, 
fignifies  a  body  made  up  of  different  principles,  or  any 
mixed  body  :  thus,  foap  is  a  faftitious  concrete,  mix- 
ed together  by  art  •,  and  antimony  is  a  natural  con- 
crete, or  a  mixed  body  compounded  in  the  bowels  of 
the  earth. 

CONCRETION,  the  uniting  feveral  fmall  particles 
of  a  natural  body  into  fenfible  maffes  or  concretes, 
^vhereby  it  becomes  fo  and  fo  figured  and  determined, 
and  is  endued  with  fuch  and  fuch  properties. 

Concretion  is  alfo  the  adl  whereby  foft  bodies  are 
rendered  hard  ;  or  an  infenfible  motion  of  the  particles 
of  a  fluid  or  foft  body,  ivhereby  they  come  to  a  con- 
fidence.    It  is  indifferently  ufed  ior  induration,  conden-  • 
fation,  congelation,  and  coagulation.  . 

CONCUBINAGE  fometimes  expreffes  a  criminal 
or  prohibited  commerce  between  the  Hvo  fexes  ;  in 
^vhich  ienfe  it  comprehends  adultery,  incell,  and  fimple 
fornication. 

In  its  more  reftrained  fenfe,  concubinage  is  ufed  for 
a  man's  and  a  woman's  cohabiting  together  m  the  way 
of  marriage,  without  having  palTed  the  ceremony 
thereof. 

CoJicubinage  was  anciently  tolerated  ;  the  Roman 
laiv  calls  it  an  allowed  cuftom,  liciia  confuetudo.  \^^len 
this  expreflion  occurs  in  the  conllitutions  of  the 
Chrillian  emperors,  it  fignifies  what  ^ve  now  call  a 
marriage  in  confcience. 

The  concubinage  tolerated  among  the  Romans  in 
the  time  of  the  republic,  and  of  the  heathen  emperors, 
was  that  between  perfons  not  capable  of  contrafling 
marriige  together  ;  nor  did  they  even  refiife  to  let  in- 
heritances defcend  to  children  which  fprung  from  fuch 
a  tolerated  cohabitance.  Concubinage  between  fuch 
perfons  they  looked  on  as  a  kind  of  marriage,  and  even 
allowed  it  feveral  privileges  \  but  then  this  concubinage 
was  confined  to  a  fingle  perfon,  and  was  of  perpetual 
obligation  as  much  as  niarriasje  itfelf.  Hottoman  ob- 
ferves,  that  the  Roman  laws  had  allowed  of  concubi- 
nage long  before  Julius  Ca-'far  made  that  law  whereby 
every  one  ^vas  alloived  to  marry  as  many  wives  as  he 
pleafed.  The  emperor  Valentinian,  Socrates  tell  us, 
allowed  every  man  two. 

Concubinage  is  .ilfo  ufed  for  a  marriage  performed 
with  lefs  folemnity   than  the  formal  marriage  :    or  a 
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Conflibi-  marriage  with  a  woman  of  inferior  condition,  and  to 
whom  the  hulhand  does  not  convey  his  rank  or  qua- 
lily,  Cujas  obl'erves,  that  the  ancient  laws  allowed  a 
man  to  efpoufe,  under  tlie  title  of  concubine,  certain 
perfons,  fuch  as  were  efteemed  unequal  to  him,  on  ac- 
count of  the  ^vant  of  fome  qualities  requilite  to  fuftain 
the  full  honour  of  marriage.  He  adds,  that  though 
concubinage  was  beneath  marriage,  both  as  to  dignity 
and  civil  effefts  ;  yet  was  concubine  a  reputable  title, 
very  different  from  that  of  miftrefs  among  us.  The 
commerce  ^vas  efteemed  lo  lawful,  that  the  concubine 
might  be  accufed  of  adultery  in  the  fame  manner  as  a 
wife. 

This  kind  of  concubinage  is  flill  in  ufe  In  fome 
countries,  particularly  in  Germany,  under  the  title  of 
a  half  marriage,  morgengahic  marriage,  or  marriage  ivit/t 
the  left-hand ;  alluding  to  the  manner  of  its  being  con- 
trafted,  \\l.  by  tlie  man's  giving  the  woman  his  left 
hand  inllead  of  the  right.  This  is  a  real  marriage,  though 
without  folemnity :  the  parties  arc  both  bound  for 
€ver  ;  though  tlie  woman  be  thus  excluded  from  the 
common  rights  of  a  wife  for  want  ot  quality  or  for- 
tune. 

The  children  of  concubines  were  not  reputed  either 
legitimate  or  baflards,  but  natural  children,  and  were 
capable  only  of  donations.  They  were  deemed  to 
retain  the  low  rank  of  the  mother  ;  and  were  on  this 
ground  unqualified  for  inheriting  the  effefts  of  the 
father. 

CoN'CUBiNAGE,  in  a  legal  fenfe,  is  ufed  as  an  excep- 
tion agalnft  her  that  fueth  for  dower,  alleging  there- 
by, that  fhe  was  not  a  ivife  lawfully  married  to  the 
party,  in  whofe  lands  ftie  feeks  to  be  endowed,  but  his 
concubine. 

CONCUBINE,  a  woman  whom  a  perfon  takes  to 
cohabit  with  him,  in  the  manner,  and  under  the  cha- 
racter, of  a  wife,  without  being  authoriled  thereto  by 
a  legal  marriage. 

Concubine  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  real,  legitiiaate,  and 
only  wife,  diftinguilhed  by  no  other  circumftance  but 
a  difparity  of  birth  or  condition  between  her  and  the 
hulhand.  Du  Cange  obferves,  that  one  may  gather 
from  feveral  pafTages  in  the  epiftles  of  the  popes,  that 
they  anciently  allowed  of  fuch  concubines.  The  feven- 
teenth  canon  of  the  firft  council  of  Toledo  declares, 
that  he  who,  with  a  fiiithful  wife,  keeps  a  concubine, 
is  excommunicated  ;  but  that  if  the  concubine  ferved 
him  as  a  wife,  fo  that  he  had  only  one  woman,  under 
the  title  of  concubine,  he  Ihould  not  be  rejeded  from 
communion  :  which  fliows  that  there  were  legitimate 
wives  under  the  title  of  concubines.. 

In  cffccl,  the  Roman  laws  did  not  allow  a  man  to 
efpoufe  whom  he  pleafed  ;  there  was  required  a  kind 
of  parity,  or  proportion,  between  the  conditions  of  the 
contratling  parties  :  but  a  woman  of  inferior  condi- 
tion, who  could  not  be  efpoufed  as  a  wife,  might  be 
kept  as  a  concubine  ;  and  the  laws  allowed  of  it,  pro- 
vided the  man  had  no  other  wife. 

It  is  certain  the  patriarchs  had  a  great  number  of 
wives,  and  that  thefe  did  not  all  hold  the  fame  rank  •, 
fome  being  fubaltern  to  the  principal  wife  ;  which 
were  what  we  call  concubines  or  half-wives.  The  Ro- 
mans prohibited  a  plurality  of  concubines,  and  only 
■had  regard  to  the  children  iffuing  from  a  fingle  concu- 
bine, becaufe  flie  might  become-  a  legitimate  wife. 
4 
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Solomon    had   700    wives    and   300   concubines;     the  Conc-npif. 
emperor  of  China  has  lometimes  two  or  three  thoufand      cence 
concubines   in   his    palace.     Q^.   Curtius  obferves,  that 
Darius  was  followed  in  his  army  by   'i^d^  concubines,  , 
all  in  the  equipage  of  queer.s. 

CONCUPISCENCE,  according  to  divines,  an  ir- 
regular appetite,  or  lull  after  carnal  things,  inherent  In 
the  nature  ot  man  ever  llnce  the  fall. 

COND,  Con,  or  Conn,  in  fea-language,  fignifies  to 
guide  or  conduft  a  Ihip  in  her  right  courie.  He  that 
cons  her,  ftands  aloft  with  a  compafs  before  him,  and 
gives  the  word  of  dIreiSion  to  the  man  at  the  helm 
how  he  is  to  fteer.  If  the  Ihip  go  before  the  wind, 
or,  as  th?y  call  it,  betwixt  the  iheets,  the  word  is  either 
Starboard,  or  Port  the  helm  ;  according  as  the  conder 
would  have  the  helm  put  to  the  right  or  left  fide  of 
the  Ihip,  upon  which  the  (liip  always  goes  the  contrary 
way.  If  he  fays.  Helm  a  midftiip,  he  would  have  the 
fliip  to  go  right  before  the  wind,  or  direftly  between  - 
her  two  Iheets.  If  the  (hip  fail  by  a  wind,  or  on  a 
quarter  wind,  the  word  is.  Aloof,  keep  your  luff,  fall 
not  off,  veer  no  more,  keep  her  to,  touch  the  wind, 
have  a  care  of  the  lee-latch  :  all  which  expreflions  are 
of  the  fame  import,  and  imply  that  the  fteerfman 
fliould  keep  the  fliip  near  the  wind.  On  the  contrary, 
if  he  would  have  her  fail  m.ore  large,  or  more  before 
the  wind,  the  word  is,  Eafe  the  helm,  no  near,  bear 
up.  If  he  cries  Steady,  it  means,  keep  her  from  go- 
ing in  and  out,  or  making  yaws  (as  they  call  it),  how- 
foever  fhe  fails,  whether  large  or  before  a  wind  :  and 
when  he  would  have  her  go  juft  as  flie  does,  he  cries. 
Keep  her  thus,  thus,  &c. 

COND  ATE,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  town  of  Ar- 
mories in  Gaul  :  called  Civitas  Rhedonum,  in  the  No- 
titia  ;  afterwards  Redoncc ;  Redonica  Regio,  the  diftiid. 
Hence  the  modern  name  Rennes,  in  Britanny.  W.  Long. 
I.  4?.  Lat.  48.  V  Another  Condate  of  Britain  (Anto- 
nine)  ;  now  thought  to  be  Congleton  in  Yorkflure  ; 
others  fay  in  Lancadiire. 

CONDE,  Lewis  de  Boureon,  Prince  of,  was  born 
at  Paris  Sept.  7.  1621.  He  was  ftyled  Duke  d'En- 
guien,  till  he  fucceeded  to  the  title  of  Prince  of  Conde 
by  his  father's  death  in  1646.  As  he  was  of  a  tender 
and  delicate  conftltution,  the  prince  fent  him  to  the 
caftle  of  Montrond  in  Berry,  that  he  might  breathe  a 
more  pure  and  falutary  air.  Here  he  was  educated  in 
his  infancy  by  iome  e.fperienccd  and  prudent  citi- 
zens wives.  When  he  was  of  a  proper  age,  the 
prince  took  upon  himfelf  the  talk  of  governor,  and 
appointed  for  his  affiifant  M.  de  la  Bouffieres,  a  pri- 
vate gentleman,  a  man  of  honour,  fidelity,  and  good 
nature,  and  who  made  it  a  rule  to  obferve  inviolably 
the  orders  that  were  given  him.  Two  Jefuits  dillin- 
guilhed  for  their  genius  and  knowledge  were  alfo  gi- 
ven him  for  preceptors.  He  formed  him  a  houfchold 
of  I  j  or  20  officers,  all  men  of  the  greatefl  virtue  and 
difcretion. 

With  thefe  attendants  the  duke  d'Enguien  ^vent  to 
fettle  at  Bourges,  where  he  frequented  the  college  of 
Jefuits,  Here,  befides  the  ordinary  iludies,  he  was 
taught  aacient  and  modern  hiftory,  mathematics,  geo- 
graphy, declamation  ;  alfo  riding  and  dancing,  in 
^vhich  laft  he  foon  excelled.  He  made  fuch  a  furpri- 
fing  progrcfs,  that  before  the  age  of  13  he  defended 
in  public  fome   queftions  in  philofojihy  with  incredible 
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Conle.  applaufe.  At  his  return  from  Montrond,  he  had  for 
""~v~~-'  his  tutor  M.  de  Merille  ;  a  man  deeply  verfed  in  the 
knowledge  of  common  law,  of  ancient  and  modern 
laws,  of  the  holy  fcriptures,  and  of  the  mathematics. 
Under  his  direflion  the  duke  went  through  that  new 
courfe  with  prodigious  fuccefs.  He  acquired  a  criti- 
cal tarte  in  the  arts  and  fciences,  which  he  retained  all 
his  life  •,  he  never  fuffered  a  day  to  pafs  without  de- 
dicating two  or  three  hours  at  leal!  to  reading  ;  his 
thirft  for  knowledge  was  univerfal,  and  he  endeavour- 
ed to  fearch  every  thing  to  the  bottom.  His  chiff  in- 
clination, however,  lay  towards  the  military  art  ;  and 
at  the  age  of  l8  he  obtained  permiflion  to  make  his 
firlt  campaign  as  a  volunteer  in  the  army  commanded 
by  M.  de  la  Mcilleraye.  This  campaign  \vas  unfortu- 
nate ;  and  the  duke  d'Enguien  was  only  a  witnefs  of 
the  marlhal's  imprudence  and  difgrace.  Neverthelefs, 
in  this  campaign  he  laid  the  foundation  of  that  renown 
which  made  him  afterwards  confidered  as  the  greateft 
general  of  his  age. 

On  Ills  return  to  Paris,  the  duke  waited  upon  Car- 
dinal Richelieu  at  Rucl.  That  minilter  was  fo  pleafed 
with  his  converfation,  that  he  foon  after  made  pro- 
pofals  of  an  alliance  with  the  prince  of  Conde,  by 
marrying  the  duke  d'Enguien  to  Claire  Clemence 
de  Maille  Breza,  the  cardinal's  niece.  The  duke 
confented  to  this  match  out  of  obedience  to  his  fa- 
ther ;  but  the  force  he  put  upon  himfelf  by  yield- 
ing to  it  was  fo  great,  that  he  fell  dangerouflv  ill.  It 
was  long  before  he  got  the  better  of  his  dillemper  ; 
but  at  length  he  net  only  recovered,  but  became  fo 
ftrong  as  afterwards  to  bear  the  greateft  fatigues  with 
eafe. 

The  duke  made  two  more  campaigns  as  a  volun- 
teer ;  the  one  under  the  marllinl  de  la  Meilleraye,  the 
other  in  the  army  of  Louis  XIII.  which  conquered 
Roullillon.  In  1643,  at  the  age  of  22,  he  obtained 
from  the  king,  at  the  perfuafion  of  Cardinal  Mazarin, 
the  command  of  the  army  delHned  to  cover  Cham- 
pagne and  Picardy  ;  which  command  xvas  confirmed 
to  him  after  the  king's  death  by  the  queen  regent, 
Anne  of  Auftria,  to  whofe  interell  he  was  llrongly 
devoted.  In  this  fiation,  though  he  never  had  been 
prefent  at  any  battle,  he  foon  gave  fuch  a  fpecimen  of 
his  abilities  as  crowned  him  with  glory.  The  Spa- 
niards, \vho  threatened  France  with  an  invaficn,  were 
defeated  by  him  at  Rocroi  ;  and  this  fit  nal  v-iclory 
made  him  from  that  time  confidered  as  the  guardian 
genius  of  his  country.  He  next  formed  the  prujeft 
of  belieging  Thionville,  and  propofed  it  to  the  coun- 
cil of  regency.  They  confented  with  fear  and  dif- 
truft ;  but  the  duke  carried  it  into  execution  with 
fuch  (kill,  aftivity,  and  courage,  that  he  became  juflly 
the  fubjecf  of  general  admiration.  In  two  months 
time  Thionville  furrendered.  At  length,  having  co- 
vered  Alface  and  Lorrain  from  the  enterprifes  of  the 
Imperialills,  the  duke  returned  to  Paris,  where  he  ob- 
tained the  government  of  Champagne,  and  of  the  city 
of  Stenai. 

The  three  following  years  were  little  more  than  a 
feries  of  military  operations.  The  three  battles  of 
Fribourg,  in  which  the  duke  d'Enguien  triumphed 
over  Velt  Marflial  Count  de  Mercy,  the  greateft  gene- 
ral in  all  Germany  ;  the  taking  of  PhilipILourg,  and  a 
great  number    of  other   place",   which   rendered    him 
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mailer  of  the  palatinate,  and  of  the  whole  couife  of  Om^e- 
the  Rhine  ;  the  viftory  of  Nortlingue,  by  which  he  re-  ^~"''~~' 
venged  the  vlfcount  du  Turenne's  defeat  at  Marienda!  -^ 
the  fiege  and  conqueft  of  Dunkirk  ;  the  good  and  bad 
fuccefs  of  his  arms  in  Catalonia,  where,  though  he  was 
forced  to  raife  the  fiege  of  Lerida,  he  kept  the  Spa- 
niards in  awe,  and  cut  to  pieces  their  rear-guartl  •,  thefe 
are  the  principal  events  which  diftinguilh  the  campaigns 
of  1644,   1645,  and  1646. 

The  viftories  of  the  duke  d'Enguien,  his  great  re- 
putation and  elleem  with  the  people,  began  now  to 
give  umbrage  to  Mazarin.  The  cardinal's  dillike  to 
him  appeared  on  the  death  of  the  duke  de  Breze,  ad- 
miral of  France.  The  prince  of  Conde  eanieftly  de- 
manded for  his  fon  the  duke  de  Breze's  places.  But 
Mazarin,  afraid  of  increafing  the  wealth  and  power 
of  a  prince  whom  his  victories  and  the  love  and  con- 
fidence of  the  people  and  the  army  had  already  ren- 
dered too  formidable  to  him,  evaded  his  requeft,  by 
pcrfuading  the  queen  to  take  the  admiralty  to  herfelf. 
On  the  death  of  his  father,  the  minifter's  dillike  to  the 
young  prince  of  Conde  became  ftill  more  apparent. 
By  the  minifter's  perfuafion  he  had  accepted  of  the 
command  of  the  army  in  Catalonia  ;  but,  on  his  arrival 
at  Barcelona,  he  found  neither  troops,  money,  artille- 
ry, provifions,  nor  ammunition.  Enraged  at  this  de- 
ception, he  vented  his  refentment  in  bitter  complaints 
and  fevere  threats  ;  but  by  the  refources  that  he  found 
in  this  dilemma,  the  prince  added  new  luftre  to  his 
glory. 

The  campaign  of  1648  was  as  glorious  to  Conde  as 
thofe  which  preceded  it  had  been.  To  difconccrt  at 
once  the  proiefts  of  the  archduke  Leopold,  the  prince 
refolved  to  attack  him  even  in  the  heart  of  the  Low 
Countries  ;  and  notwithftanding  the  confiderable  dif- 
ficulties which  he  had  to  furmount,  he  befieged  the 
important  city  of  Ypres,  and  took  it  in  fight  of  all  the 
enemy's  forces. 

Notwithftanding  this  fuccefs,  Conde  fiw  himfelf  at 
the  point  of  experiencing  the  greateft  revcrfe  of  for- 
tune. His  army  was  a  prey  to  fcarcity,  to  naked- 
nefs,  contagious  diftempers,  and  defertion.  For  eight 
months  it  received  no  fupply  from  the  minifter,  but  half 
a  mufter.  Every  thing  was  fupplied  by  tlie  prince 
himfelf;  he  lavilhed  his  money,  and  borrowed  more 
to  fupply  his  troops.  When  it  was  reprefei'ited  to 
him  that  he  was  m  danger  of  ruining  himfelf  by  fuch 
an  enormous  cxpence,  he  replied,  that  "  fince  he  every 
day  ventured  his  life  for  the  fervice  of  his  country,  he 
could  very  well  facrifice  his  fortune  to  it.  Let  but  the 
government  e.\ift  (added  he),  and  I  fliall  want  for  no- 
thing." 

The  French  army  having  been  reinforced  by  4000 
of  the  troops  of  Weimar,  Conde  attacked  the  Spa- 
niards advantageoully  encamped  near  Lens,  and  gained 
a  complete  viftory  over  them,  which  difablcd  them 
from  attempting  any  thing  more,  and  even  from  fup- 
porting  themfelves.  Aftcnvards  he  befieged  Fumes, 
the  garrifon  of  which,  500  men,  furrendered  themfelves 
prifoners  of  war.  But  the  prince  was  wounded  there 
in  the  trenches  by  a  mufket-fliot  above  the  right  hip ; 
and  the  contufion  was  fo  great,  that  he  was  forced  to 
fubmit  to  feveral  incifions. 

The    French  court,    animated  with    the   victory  at 

Lens,  thought   this  a  proper  time  to  take  vengeance 
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on  the    fadlions   which   for   fome    time    had   violently 

'  agitated    the    kingdom  ;    and    accordingly    impriroued 

BroulTel  and  Blancmenil,  two  of  the  principal  leaders 


took  the  field  during  the  blockade  of  Paris,  it  was  de- 
feated and  difperfed.  This  check  was  called  the  Jirfl 
to  the  Co?-t/ith,ans.     The   peace  was-  figned   at  St  Ger- 


Cohie 


of  the  country  party.     This  vigorous  proceeding,   how-      mains  5  but  neither  party  carried   its  point,  and  fcarce 


ever,  occaiioned  a  general  revolt.  Two  hundred  thou- 
fand  men  took  arms  in  Paris,  barricaded  the  ftreets, 
invefled  the  palais-royal,  and  demanded  the  priioners. 
It  was  neccllary  to  releafe  thera  ;  but  from  tr.at  time 
the  regal  authoiity  was  annihilated ;  the  queen  was 
expofed  to  a  thouiand  infults,  and  Mazarin  dared  no 
longer  venture  out  of  the  palais-royal.  In  this  era- 
barraifmeiit  the  queen  recalled  the  prince  of  Conde, 
as  the  only  one  from  whom  flie  could  hope  for  fup- 
port.  He  retired  to  Ruel,  whither  the  regent  had 
gone  with  the  young  king  and  Mazarin.  Anne  of 
Auflria  propofed  to  him  the  reducing  of  Paris  by  force 
of  arms  :  but  he  calmed  the  refentments  of  that  prin- 
cefs  ;  and  inftead  of  being  acccflbry  to  her  vengeance, 
he  direfted  all  his  views  to  pacify  the  kingdom,  and 
at  length  brought  about  an  accommodation  between 
the  parties,  who  defired  it  with  equal  ardour.  But 
new  incidents  foon  rekindled  the  combuftion.  The 
treachery  of  Mazarin,  and  the  artifices  of  tlie  leaders 
of  the  country  party,  occaiioned  new  cabals  and  frefli 
troubles.  Conde  was  careiTed  by  the  leaders  of  both 
parties  ;  but  at  laft,  enraged  at  the  arrogance  of  the 
malecontents,  who  every  day  formed  new  pretenCons, 
he  took  part  openly  with  the  court,  though  he  thought 
it  ungrateful,  and  proteded  the  minifter,  though  he 
did  not  efteem  him. 

The  royal  family,  the  duke  of  Orleans,  Conde,  and 
Mazarin,  left  Paris  privately  in  the  night  between  the 
5th  and  6th  of  January  1646,  and  went  to  St  Ger- 
mains.  The  parliament  lent  deputies  to  learn  from 
the  queen  herfelf  the  reafons  of  her  departure,  and 
to  beg  her  to  name  the  citizens  whom  (lie  fufpected, 
that  they  migh.t  be  tried.  Mazarin  liad  the  impru- 
dence to  difmifs  them  without  any  anfwer.  Exafpe- 
rated  at  this,  the  people  again  took  up  arms  in  order 
to  defend  thcnifelves  againfl  the  enterprifes  of  the 
court,  who  had  determined  to  block  up  and  to  llarve 
the  capital,  in  order  to  fupprefs  the  party  of  malecon- 
tents. With  7000  or  8000  men,  the  broken  relics  of 
the  laft  campaign,  the  prince  of  Conde  formed  a  defign 
of  reducing  above  500,000  intrenched  behind  walls. 
He  had  neither  money  nor  magazines  ;  he  faw  himielf 
in  the  depth  of  a  moft  fevere  winter  ;  neverthelefs  he 
triumphed  over  Paris,  and  this  great  iuccefs  completed 
his  glory.  It  did  him  fo  much  the  more  honour, 
as  during  the  fiege  he  conftantly  defeated  the  troops 
of  the  malecontents  •,  he  prevailed  on  tile  army  that 
marched  to  their  alTiftance  under  Turenne,  to  aban- 
don that  general ;  he  flopped  the  progrefs  of  the  duke 
de  Longueville,  who  had  caufed  an  infuvreflion  in 
Normandy ;  and  got  the  ftart  of  tlie  Spaniards,  who 
were  advancing  to  give  him  battle. 

Condi  de  Relz,  coadjutor  of  Paris,  and  afterwards 
cardinal,  was  the  life  and  foul  of  the  revolters,  and 
diredled  ail  their  motions.  He  had  taken  Catiline 
for  his  model  ;  and  was  equally  intrepid  and  capable 
of  the  grcateft  aiSions ;  of  an  exalted  genius,  but  go- 
verned by  his  ambition.  He  diftjnguiflied  his  hatred 
to  Mazarin  by  arming  the  malecontents ;  and  he  him- 
tlf  raifed  at  his  own  expence  a  regiment  which  he 
called  the  regiment  of  Corinth;  as  foon  as  this  corps 


any  one  but  Conde  acquired  glory  by  this  war.  After 
the  conclufion  of  the  treaty,  the  prince  repaired  to  the 
capital,  and  travelled  all  the  ftreets  in  his  coach  alone. 
All  perfons  of  any  confequence  paid  their  compli. 
nients  to  him,  and  the  parliament  fent  a  foleran  depu- 
tation to  thank  him  for  the  peace  to  which  he  had  fo 
powerfully  contributed.  The  people,  however,  made 
loud  complaints  on  account  of  the  king's  abfence  (for 
the  court  was  not  yet  returned  to  Paris),  and  the 
malecontents  gave  reafon  to  apprehend  a  new  infurrec- 
tion.  Conde  encouraged  the  king  and  queen  to  re- 
turn ;  and  at  length  brought  them  to  Paris,  amidft  the 
acclamations  and  bleffings  of  the  public. 

The  important  fervice  which  Conde  had  juft  done 
the  court  entitled  him  to  the   acknowledgments  of  the 
queen,  and   efpecially  of  Mazarin  ;  but  the  dark  foul 
of  that  cardinal  only  remembered    it   to  punilli  a  too 
fortunate  and  too  powerful    proteiSor.       He  privately 
fivore  the  prince's  deftruftion  ;  at  leaft  that  he   lliould 
give  the  whole  kingdom  a   pattern  of  fubmillion  and 
dependence   on  his  will.     However,  not  to  excite  the 
public  indignation,  he  ftill  kept  up   appearances  with 
the  prince,  while  he  fecretly  fprcad  about  him  difgufts, 
fufpicions,  fnares  of  every  kind,  and  the  moft  heinous 
calumnies.       The    ungrateful    minifter    deceived     the 
prince  by  making  him   the  moft   flattering  propofals  ; 
and  with  the  moft  alluring  promifes,  which  he  always 
found  means  to   avoid  fulfilling.     The   enraged   prince 
defpifed  the    minifter,    and    treated  him  with    difdain. 
After  this  they  were  reconciled  again  only  to  be  again 
at  variance.      Each  of  them  in  their  turn  courted  the 
country  party,  in  order  to  make  it  fublervicnt   to  their 
defigns.      At  laft   Ptiazarin  thought  of   an    expedient, 
which  but   too  effedually  anfwered  his  purpofe,  of  ma- 
king   an    irreconcileable  quarrel    between   that    party 
and  the  prince.      Among  the  malecontents,  tlie   mar- 
quis de  la  Boidaie,  a  man  of  an  infamous  charSdler, 
had  obtained  the  confidence  of  the  party  by  falfe  ap- 
pearances of  hatred   to  the  cardinal,  but  fecretly  kept 
up  a   correfpondence  with   him.     It  is  pretended  that 
he  made    him    an    offer   of   privately    killing   Conde. 
Mazarin  was  charmed  with  the  propofal  ;   yet  he  only 
required  Boulaie  to  exhibit  all  the  proofs  of  an  affafli- 
nation,  and  to  aft  in  fuch  a  manner  that  every  thing 
might  concur  to  render  the  country  party  fufpeftcd  of 
that  crime.      He  was  punclually  obeyed  ;   the    coach 
was  ftopped  ;  fome  piftols  were  fired   at  it,  by  which 
two  of  the  footmen  were  dangerouHy  wounded  ;    and, 
after  that  ftiameful  exploit,  la  Boulaie  took  refuge  in 
the  hotel  of  the  duke  of  Beaufort,  who  %vas  the  hero 
of  the    party,   in  order  no  doubt  to  countenance  the 
prince's  fufpicion  of  the  malecontents.     Luckily  Conde 
was   not  in  his   coach  when   it  was  ftopped  ;  the  car- 
dinal   had   fpread  the  report  of  his  intended  affaflina- 
tion  ;    and  in  concert  with  the   queen  and  the  prince 
he  had  prevailed  to  have  the  coach  fcnt   away  empty, 
to  prove  the  reality  of  the  attempt.     Mazarin  counter- 
feited a  zeal  for  the  prince's  life  ;  he  furioufly  declaim- 
ed againft   the   malecontents,  who,  he  pretended,  had 
made  an  attempt  on  a  life  fo  precious  to  the  ftate  ;  and 
he  inflamed  Conde's  refentment   againil  the   duke  of 
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ConJe.  Beaufort  and  the  coadjutor,  whom  he  fuppofcd  to 
— -V~— ^  be  the  authors  of  this  heinous  outrage.  Tlie  prince 
was  fo  rtrongly  prejudiced,  that  he  refufcd  to  hear 
them  when  they  appeared  before  him  to  jullity  them- 
felves.  He  demanded  juftice  agaiiill  them  of  the  king  : 
he  formally  accufed  them  before  the  parliament,  and 
remained  inflexible  in  fpite  of  the  pains  which  the 
leaders  of  the  party  took  to  demonftrate  to  liim  that 
he  had  been  impofed  upon.  However,  the  affair  was 
brought  before  the  parliament  ;  the  accufed  defended 
themfelves,  and  the  coadjutor,  who  had  difcovered 
the  cardinal's  fecret,  unmaflied  him  fo  well,  that  the 
prince  agreed  to  a  private  negociation  with  the  male- 
contents  •,  he  required  nothing  more  than  the  coad- 
jutor's lea\'ing  Paris,  but  inth  the  rank  of  ambaffador 
to  Rome  or  Vienna.  That  prelate  would  have  con- 
fented  to  it,  to  fatisfy  Conde,  if  Mazarin,  I'ome  days 
after,  had  not  given  him  the  choice  of  any  recom- 
penfe,  in  order  to  engage  his  concurrence  in  the 
prince's  deftrudion.  Affairs  were  now  in  fuch  a  dan- 
gerous Ctuation,  that  the  cardinal  faw  clearly  it  was 
necelTary  to  haften  to  the  winding  up  of  the  plot. 
Mailer  of  the  queen's  mind,  which  he  guided  as  he 
pleafed  ;  and  fure  of  having  inflamed  againft  Conde 
all  the  refentment  of  the  malecoritents  •,  he  fought  and 
obtained,  by  means  of  the  duchefs  Chevreufe,  the  fup- 
port  of  that  powerful  faftion,  which  connefted  itfelf 
the  more  readily  with  him,  in  hopes  that  the  prince's 
fall  would  foon  enable  it  to  crufh  without  dilhculty  the 
cardinal  himfelf.  The  coadjutor  had  private  confer- 
ences with  the  queen  and  the  minifter.  Conde  had 
notice  of  it  ;  and  in  order  to  difcover  if  it  wei-e  true, 
he  endeavoured  to  furprife  it  from  Mazarin's  o^vn 
mouth.  "  Cardinal  (faid  he,  one  day),  it  is  publicly 
reported  that  you  have  nightly  meetings  with  the  co- 
adjutor, difguifed  like  a  trooper."  He  accompanied 
this  fpeech  with  a  quick  and  penetrating  look  :  but 
the  cardinal,  who  was  a  perfeft  mafler  of  dillimulation, 
anfwered  him  in  fuch  a  free,  artlefs-like  manner,  that 
he  entirely  removed  Conde's  apprehenfions ;  and  he 
flighted  the  information  he  had  received,  of  the  plot 
forming  againfl  him. 

Mazarin  wanted  nothing  but  the  fupport  of  the  duke 
of  Orleans  ;  and  at  laft  found  means,  by  the  duchefs  of 
Chevreufe,  to  inflame  the  jealoufy  of  that  fickle  and 
inconftant  prince,  and  to  engage  him  to  confent  to  the 
imprifonment  of  Conde.  Having  thus  united  all  par- 
ties, and  fearing  no  other  obflacle,  this  ungrateful  and 
perfidious  minifter  made  preparations  for  privately  ar- 
refting  the  prince  ;  the  order  for  it  was  figned  January 
18.  1650.  Conde  having  that  day  repaired  as  ufual 
to  the  palais-royal,  to  aflift  at  council  with  the  prince 
of  Conti  and  the  duke  of  Longuevllle,  the  queen  gave 
orders  to  arreft  them  all  three,  and  convey  them  with- 
out any  noife  to  the  caftle  of  Vincennes.  She  was  in- 
ftantly  obeyed,  and  the  princes  were  ftriflly  guarded 
in  that  prifon. 

In  this  unexpected  reverfe  of  fortune,  the  fortitude 
and  greatnefs  of  Conde's  mind  appeared  only  the  more 
remarkable.  Confined  with  the  other  two  princes  in 
the  tower  of  Vincennes,  where  neither  fupper,  furni- 
ture, nor  beds,  were  provided,  he  contented  himfelf 
with-  two  new  laid  eggs,  and  threv/  himfelf  in  his 
clothes,  on  a  trufs  of  ftra^v,  where  he  flept  i  2  hours 
without  waking.     He    ftill    retained    his  cheerfulnefs, 


and  dedicated  the  greatefl  part  of  his  time  to  reading  ;     Condi-, 
the  reft   to    converfation,    playing    at  battle-door  and  '■"— v~~ 
Ihuttle-cock,  to  bodily  exercifes,  and  the  cultivation  of 
flowers. 

Mazarin  triumphed  at  the  difgracc  of  the  princes, 
profcribed  all  thole  who  were  attached  to  Conde,  and 
behaved  in  the  moll  infolcnt  and  arbitrary  manner. 
The  prince's  friends,  however,  notwithllanding  their 
being  lliiftly  watched,  found  means  to  keep  up  a  punc- 
tual correfpondence  with  him.  They  made  various  at- 
tempts to  releafe  him  :  they  raifed  troops  ;  in  particu- 
lar, the  dukes  of  Bouillon  and  Rochefoucault,  and  the 
vifcount  de  Turenne.  The  princefs  of  Conde  engaged 
the  province  of  Guienne  to  declare  in  his  favour ;  flie 
made  war,  in  order  to  force  the  court  to  releafe  hini ; 
at  length  the  partizans  of  the  prince  figned  a  treaty 
with  the  Spaniards,  to  labour  in  concert  for  his  en- 
largement. But  all  thefe  efforts  would,  perhaps,  have 
been  ineffectual,  if  other  more  powerful  refources  had 
not  been  employed. 

In  that  gallant  and  warlike  age,  every  thing  wa; 
managed  by  the  paffions  and  intrigues  of  five  or  fix 
women,  who  poffeffed  the  confidence  of  the  leaders  of 
the  Hate,  and  of  the  various  parties.  The  princefs  of 
Mantua,  wife  to  one  of  the  Ions  of  the  eleclor  Pala- 
tine, king  of  Bohemia,  principally  direfled  the  coun- 
fels  in  the  party  of  the  princes.  She  found  means  to 
reconcile  the  duke  of  Orleans,  the  coadjutor,  and  the 
malecontents,  with  the  friends  of  the  prince,  and  united 
their  efforts  againft  the  cardinal.  The  parliament,  on 
the  other  fide,  loudly  demanded  the  releafe  of  the  prl^ 
foners.  All  the  orders  of  the  Hate  united  in  lollclting 
it,  infomuch  that  the  queen  was  at  lall  prevailed  on  to 
give  her  confent.  At  this  news,  Mazarin  was  fo  con- 
founded, that  he  fled  in  the  difguife  of  a  trooper,  and 
arrived  at  the  gates  of  Richlleu,  where  a  body  of  horie 
waited  for  him.  The  parliament,  Informed  by  the 
queen  of  his  flight,  thundered  forth  an  arret,  by  which 
he  was  obliged  to  leave  the  kingdom,  with  his  family 
and  foreign  fervants,  in  the  fpace  of  1 5  days,  under 
the  penalty  of  being  expcfed  to  a  criminal  profecu- 
tion.  The  queen  delired  to  foUo^v  him  ^vith  the  king  ; 
but  the  nobles  and  burghers  Invelled  the  palais-royal, 
and  prevented  the  execution  of  this  project,  which 
would  have  kir.4!ed  a  civil  war.  Maz:irin,  therefore, 
perceiving  that  it  was  Impoftible  for  the  queen  to  join 
him,  determined  to  go  himielf  to  rellore  the  princes 
to  their  liberty,  and  to  get  the  ftart  of  the  deputies 
who  were  coming  to  acquaint  them  with  it.  On  Iris 
arrival  at  Havre,  he  informed  the  princes  that  they 
nere  free ;  he  entreated  Conde's  friendlhip  ;  and  was 
fo  abjeft  as  to  proftrate  himfelf  at  the  feet  of  him 
whom  he  had  fo  bafely  oppreffed.  Conde  gave  hlni 
a  polite  reception,  and  fpoke  to  him  in  a  free  and 
cheerful  tone  ;  but  tired  with  the  mean  fubraiffion-s 
i\hich  the  cardinal  laviflied  upon  him,  he  left  him 
without  making  any  jinromife,  and  fet  out  on  his  re- 
turn to  Paris,  which  he  entered  as  it  were  in  triumph, 
amidll  the  acclamations  of  all  orders  of  men,  and  the 
demonftrations  of  a  mod  finccrt  and  general  joy. 

After  this  a  civil  war  enfued,  in  which  the  prince 
of  Conde  fided  with  the  malecontents.  Being  prelTcd 
hv  the  king's  army,  he  retired  into  the  fuhuvbs  of 
St  Anthony,  wliere  he  behaved  with  the  utmoft  bra- 
very ;  when  the  citizens  opened  their  gates  and  re- 
3  (^  2  ceived 
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ceived  him  in  ;  and  a  peace  enfued  foon  after.  His 
hatred  of  the  cardinal,  however,  made  him  quit  Pa- 
vis,  and  take  refuge  among  the  Spaniards,  who  made 
him  generalilFimo  of  their  forces  ;  and  he  took  Ro- 
croi.  The  peace  of  the  Pyrenees  relfored  him  to 
his  country  ;  and  he  again  lignalized  himfelf  at  the 
head  of  the  king's  armies.  Being  alflided  with  the 
gout,  he  refufed  the  command  of  the  army  in  1676, 
and  retired  to  Chantilly,  where  he  was  as  much 
elfeeraed  for  the  nrtues  of  peace,  as  he  had  been  be- 
fore for  his  military  talents.  He  died  in  1686,  at  Fon- 
tainbleau. 

CoKDE,  a  to^\-n  of  the  French  Netherlands,  in  the 
pro%-ince  of  Hainault,  with  the  title  of  a  principali- 
ty, and  a  caftle.  It  is  one  of  the  ftrongeft  to^^ms  in 
this  country,  and  feated  near  the  confluence  of  the 
rivers  Haifne  and  Scheldt.  It  was  taken  by  the  allies 
m  1793,  and  retaken  by  the  French  in  1794.  Its 
name  by  the  contention  was  changed  to  Nord  Libre. 
E.  Long.  3.  39.  N.  Lat.  50.  27. 

CoNDE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Calvados,  which  carries  on  a  confiderable  trade  ;  feat- 
ed on  the  river  Nereau,  1 5  miles  ^veft  of  Paris.  W.  Long. 
O.  37.  N.  Lat.  48.  50. 

CONDEMNATION,  the  aa  of  giving  judgment, 
pafTmg  or  pronouncing  fentence  agaiilft  a  perfon  who 
is  thus  fubjecled  to  fome  penalty  or  punifhment,  either 
in  refpecl  of  life,  reputation,  or  fortune. 

CONDENSATION,  the  aft  whereby  a  body  is 
rendered  more  denfe,  compact,  and  heavy.  The  word 
is  commonly  applied  to  the  converfion  of  vapour  into 
water,  by  diflillation,  or  naturally  in  the  clouds.  The 
way  in  wliich  vapour  commonly  condenies,  is  by  the 
application  of  fome  cold  fubftance.  On  touching  it, 
the  vapour  parts  with  its  heat  which  it  had  before  ab- 
forbed  ;  and  on  doing  fo,  it  immediately  lofes  the  pro- 
per charadleriftics  of  vapour,  and  becomes  water.  But 
though  this  is  the  moft  common  and  ufual  way  in  which 
we  obferve  vapour  to  be  condenfed,  nature  certainly 
proceeds  after  another  method  ;  fince  we  often  obferve 
the  vapours  moft  plentifully  condenfed  when  the  wea- 
ther is  really  warmer  than  at  other  times.  See  the  ar- 
ticles Cloud,  EvAroR.vTiON,  &c. 

CONDENSER,  a  pneimiatic  engine,  or  fyringe, 
with  which  a  greater  quantity  of  air  may  be  crowded 
into  a  given  fpace  •,  fo  that  fometimes  ten  atmofpheres, 
or  ten  times  as  much  air  as  there  is  at  the  fame  time  in 
the  fame  fpace,  under  the  ufual  preffure,  may  be  thrown 
in  by  means  of  it,  and  its  egrefs  prevented  by  valves 
properly  difpofcd. 

It  confifts  of  a  brafs  cylinder,  wherein  is  a  moveable 
piflon  ;  ^vhich  being  drawn  out,  the  air  ruflies  into  the 
cylinder  through  a  hole  provided  on  purpofe  ;  and 
when  the  pifton  is  again  forced  into  the  cylinder,  the 
wr  is  driven  into  the  receiver  through  an  orifice,  fur- 
nilhed  with  a  valve  to  hinder  its  getting  out. 

The  receiver  or  vefTel  containing  the  condenfed  air, 
ftiould  be  made  very  ftrong,  to  bear  the  force  of  the 
^I's  fpring  thus  increafed  ;  for  which  reafon  they  are 
generally  made  of  brafs ;  its  orifice  is  fitted  with  a  fe- 
male fcrew  to  receive  the  male  fcrew  at  the  end  of  the 
condenfer. 

If  glafs  be  ufed  for  a  condenfer,  it  will  not  fuffer  fo 
great   3   degree  of  condenfapon ;  but  the  experiment 


more   entertaining,  fince  the  fubjeft  may  be 


will  be 

viewed  in  the  condenfed  air. 

CONDITION,  in  the  civil  lavv,  a  claufe  of  obliga- 
tion Itipulated  as  an  article  of  a  treaty  or  a  contraci  ; 
or  in  a  donation  of  a  teftament,  legacy,  &c.  in  which 
lafl  cafe  a  donee  does  not  lofe  his  donative  if  it  be  char- 
ged with  any  dilhonell  or  impoiTible  conditions. 

CONDITIONAL,  fomething  not  abfolute,  but 
fubjeel  to  conditions. 

Conditional  ConjunBions,  in  Grammar,  are  thofe 
which  ferve  to  make  propolitions  conditional  j  as  j/^ 
unlcfs,  provided,  &c. 

CoNDiTionAL  Fropofttions,  in  Logic,  fuch  as  confill 
of  two  parts  conneded  together  by  a  conditional  par- 
ticle. 

Conditional  Syllogifrn,  a  fyllogifin  where  the  major 
is  a  conditional  propofition.     Thus, 

If  there  is  a  God,  he  ought  to  be  worfliipped. 

But  there  is  a  God  ; 

Therefore  he  ought  to  be  worfhipped. 

CONDIVICNUM,  in  ^ncienl  Ceograplii;,  the  ca- 
pital of  the  Namnetes,  in  Armorica.  Now  Nantes  in 
Brittany,  on  the  Loire,  from  its  name  Civitas  Namne- 
tum.     W.  Long.  1.30.  Lat.  47.  15. 

CONDOM,  a  town  of  Gafcony  in  France,  ca- 
pital of  the  Condomois,  with  a  bilhop's  fee.  It  is 
but  a  poor  place,  and  the  trade  is  very  fmall.  It 
is  feated  on  the  river  Geliffe,  in  £.  Long.  o.  22. 
N.  Lat.  44. 

CONDOR,  or  CoNTOR.    See  Vulture,  Orkitho- 

LOGY  Index. 

CONDORCET,  John-Antony  Nicholas  Cari- 
TAT,  marquis  of,  a  French  writer,  and  political  cha- 
racter of  confiderable  eminence,  defcended  from  an  an- 
cient family  from  the  principality  of  Orange,  and  bom 
at  Ribemont  in  Picardy,  in  1743.  He  received  his 
education  at  the  college  of  Navarre,  ^vhere  he  was 
dillinguilhed  at  an  early  period  of  life  for  his  llrong 
attachment  to  the  ftudy  of  phyfics  and  mathematics. 
On  his  entrance  into  public  life,  he  ellablilhed  a  friend- 
ly intercourfe  with  Voltaire,  D'Alembert,  and  other 
literary  charaftersj  who  profeiTed  opinions  analogous  to 
his  oi^n,  and  formed  a  very  powerful  party  among  the 
French  literati,  whofe  united  efforts  to  propagate  theii. 
ideas  of  religion  and  politics,  have  been  applauded  or 
condemned,  according  to  the  principles  of  theirlif 
ferent  judges.  Condorcet  fird  attrafted  the  attention 
of  the  public  as  a  mathematician,  obtaining  their  ap- 
probation for  his  treatife  on  integral  calculations, 
which  he  compofed  at  the  age  of  22.  In  the  year 
1767,  his  folution  of  the  problem  of  the  Three  Bodies 
made  its  appearance,  and  in  the  follomng  year  the 
firft  part  of  his  "  Effay  on  Analyfis."  In  the  year 
1 769  he  w  as  received  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences, the  memoirs  of  which  were  greatly  enriched  by 
him  with  different  papers  on  the  moft  abilrule  branches 
of  mathematical  fcience.  His  jullly  merited  reputation, 
pointed  him  out  as  a  fit  perfon  to  cooperate  with 
D'Alembert  and  Boflut,  in  affifting  M.  Turgot,  that 
celebrated  minifter  and  able  financier,  with  arithmeti-. 
cal  calculations.  In  the  mean  time  he  laboured  inde- 
fatigably  in  the  fludy  of  politics  and  metaphyfics,  an4 
defended,  in  an  anonymous  publication,  the  feci  of 
philofophers  to  which  •  he  had  attached  himfelf,  from 
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.  an  attack  made  upon  them  in  the  Trois  Siccles ;  and 
'  replied  to  M.  Nccker's  eflay  on  Corn  Laws.  He  ivas 
appointed  fecretary  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  the 
year  177^,  when  he  employed  much  ot  his  time  in 
writing  eulogies  on  fuch  of  its  deceafcd  members  as 
Fontenelle  had  pafled  over  in  filence.  Like  D'Alem- 
bert  and  fome  others,  Condorcet  having  united  in  him- 
felf  the  characters  of  an  elegant  writer  and  a  man  of 
profound  refearch,  was  admitted  into  the  French  aca- 
demy in  170^,  when  he  pronounced  an  oration  on  the 
inriuence  of  philofophy,  which  ^vas  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed. From  the  time  of  D'Alembeit's  death,  which 
happened  this  year,  he  filled  the  llation  of  lecretary  to 
that  academy,  rendering  his  name  confpicuous  by  the 
publication  of  eulogies  on  different  eminent  characters. 
His  panegyric  on  D'Alembert,  to  whom  he  was  moll 
finccrely  attached,  is  a  very  elaborate  performance,  not- 
withflanding  of  which  it  is  efteemed  by  judges  as  a 
candid  account  of  the  genuine  merits  of  that  great  phi- 
lofopher.  His  encomium  bellowed  on  that  very  able  ma- 
thematician Euler,  furnilhed  him  with  a  favourable  op- 
portunity of  giving  a  circumllantial  account  of  the  ipe- 
citic  improvements  and  inventions  conferred  on  a  pe- 
cuhar  branch  of  Icience  by  the  labours  of  an  indivi- 
dual ;  a  talent  in  a  biographical  writer  which  Condor- 
cet appears  to  have  polTeiTed  in  an  eminent  degree. 
His  eulogy  on  the  miniller  Turgot  was  read  with  avi- 
dity, and  admired  by  all  thofe  ivho  approved  of  Tur- 
got's  plans  of  government  and  fyftem  of  finance.  In 
the  year  1787  he  gave  the  public  his  "  Life  of  Vol- 
taire," which  was  highly  elaborate,  and  replete  with 
lofty  panegyric,  on  the  meiits  of  which  mankind  were 
confequently  much  di\'ided,  according  to  their  ienti- 
ments  of  that  author's  philofophy.  The  laft  ot  his  bio- 
graphical works  was  an  eulogy  on  the  ceiebrated 
Dr  Franklin,  publilhed  in  1790,  all  of  which  will  be 
read  with  fome  degree  of  prejudice  by  thole  who 
are  inimical  to  the  fchocl  of  philolophy  to  which  he 
belonged. 

The  memorable  event  of  the  French  revolution, 
■jvhich  the  writings  of  Condorcet  and  his  alTociates  un- 
queftionably  accelerated,  naturally  interelled  his  feel- 
ings, and  called  forth  his  exertions.  But  the  <;:onducl 
of  the  political  parties  and  their  leaders,  during  this 
tumultuous  period,  is  painted  in  colours  fo  diametrical- 
ly  oppoiite  to  each  other,  that  a  proper  eftimale  of  it 
is  fcarcely  polhble.  In  this  part  of  Condorcet's  life, 
therefore,  we  muft  confine  onrlelves  to  fuch  fails  as  are 
univerfally  acknowledged,  leaving  it  to  our  readers  to 
draw  inferences  for  therafelves. 

At  an  earlv  period  he  employed  his  talents  to  pro- 
mote thofe  reforms,  (for  fuch  they  appeared  in  his 
judgment)  which,  were  to  pave  the  way  to  a  new 
order  of  things.  A  work  entitled  La  Biblwlheque 
tie  t^Homrne  Public,  to  contain  an  analyfis  of  the 
writings  of  the  moft  eminent  politicians,  was  chielly 
conduced  by  him,  as  was  alfo  a  newfpaper  called 
La  Chronique  de  Paris,  filled  with  declamation  againfl 
royalty.  He  had  likewife  a  (hare  in  the  "Journal  de 
Paris,  a  paper  conducted  on  fimilar  principles.  About 
the  time  when  the  unfortunate  king  fled  to  Varennes 
he  propofed  a  paper  called  Le  Republicam,  the  ob- 
vious intention  of  which  is  clearly  deducible  from  its 
title.  He  was  an  indefatigable  member  of  the  Jaco- 
bin club,    and  fpoke  frequently,  though  not  forcibly, 
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in  it.  He  was  chofen  a  reprefentativc  for  Paris  when  Condorcef 
the  conrtituent  alTcmbly  was  dilTolved,  and  followed  the  '~'~v--~ 
general  political  courfe  of  the  BrilTotine  party.  A 
plan  for  public  inftruilion  ^vas  no\v  to  exercife  his  abi- 
lities, which  he  finilhed  in  two  elaborate  memoirs,  al- 
lowed to  contain  fome  exalted  and  enlarged  ideas,  but 
perhaps  rather  extenfive  to  be  reduced  to  practice. 
He  was  hkewifc  author  of  the  manifelfo  addreffed  to 
the  European  powers  by  the  people  of  France,  on  the 
approach  of  a  war.  He  wrote  a  letter  of  expoftulation 
to  the  king  while  he  was  prefident  of  the  aifembly, 
which  fome  have  confidered  as  by  far  too  fevere,  and 
deltitute  of  that  ceremony  to  \vhich  the  lovereign  was 
entitled.  When  the  king  was  infulted  by  the  popu- 
lace at  the  Thuilleries,  in  being  offered  the  red  cap,  it 
is  laid  that  he  vindicated  their  proceedings.  We  are 
alfo  informed,  that  while  he  was  degrading  royalty  in 
this  manner,  he  was  fecretly  foliciting  the  olhce  of  tutor 
to  the  dauphin  ;  a  propofition  which  the  king  utterly 
rejected,  on  account  of  his  avowed  infidehty.  Attempts 
have  been  made  to  fix  upon  his  character  the  moft 
abominable  ingratitude,  by  m.aking  him  acceflbry  to 
the  murder  of  the  duke  de  la  Rochefoucault,  to  whom 
he  was  under  the  flrongell  obligations,  and  from  whofe 
family  he  had  received  a  moft  accomplilhed  wife  with 
a  fortune ;  but  we  fincerely  hope  that  this  calumny 
entirely  originated  from  the  malevolence  of  party 
fpirit.  Wien  the  trial  of  the  king  came  to  be  agitated, 
Condorcet  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  he  could  not  be 
brought  to  judgment  in  a  legal  manner ;  yet  it  mult 
be  confelTed  that  his  conduil  in  regard  to  the  fentence,- 
v.as  rather  of  an  ambiguous  nature,  and  betrayed  that 
timidity  and  ivant  of  refolution  which  formed  the  moft 
prominent  features  of  his  political  career.  The  judg- 
ment of  Madame  Roland  concerning  the  moral  conlti- 
tution  of  this  wonderful  man  has  all  the  air  of  irapar- 
tiaUtv.  "  The  genius  of  Condorcet,"  fays  that  lady, 
"  is  equal  to  the  comprehenfion  of  the  greateft  truths  ; 
but  he  has  no  other  charaflerillic  befules  fear.  It  may 
be  laid  of  his  underftanding,  com-bined  with  his  perfon, 
that  it  is  a  fine  eflence  abforbed  in  cotton.  The  timi-  • 
ditv  which  forms  the  bafis  of  his  charafter,  and  which 
he  difplays  even  in  company,  does  not  refult  from 
his  frame  alone,  but  fcems  to  be  inherent  in  his  foul, 
and  his  talents  furniih  him  with  no  means  of  fubduing 
it.  Thus,  after  having  deduced  a  principle  or  demcn- 
ftrated  a  faft  in  the  affembly,  he  would  give  a  vote 
decidedly  oppofite,  overawed  by  the  thunder  of  the  tri- 
bunes, armed  with  infults,  and  lavilh  of  menaces.  The 
propereft  place  for  him  was  the  fecretaryiliip  of  the 
academy.  Such  men  ihould  be  employed  to  write, 
but  never  permitted  to  atl."  The  Gironde  party, 
after  the  execution  of  the  king,  employed  him  to  frame 
a  new  conftitution,  the  plan  of  which  was  prefented  to 
the  convention,  and  obtained  their  approbation.  It 
was  not  thus  elleemed  by  the  people  at  large  ;  and  it 
has,  perhaps  not  without  reafon,  been  confidered  as 
"  a  mafs  of  metaphyfical  abfurdities."  During  the 
violent  ftruggle  between  the  Gironde  and  Mountain 
parties,  Condorcet  took  no  decided  part  w-ith  either, 
\vhich  feems  to  have  been  owing  to  the  native  timidity 
of  his  mind,  and  his  abhorrence  of  the  ftate  of  public 
affairs.  He  was  not  comprehended  among  the  number 
of  thofe  who  were  facrificcd  with  their  leader  BrilTot  ; 
but  having  employed  liis  fen  againll  the  vidorious  par- 
ty.. 
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Oon.lorcet  ty,  he   fell  under  the  invincible  difplcafui'e  of  that  in- 
'  human,  blood-thirfty   tyrant,    Robefpicrre,  who    ilTued 

a  decree  of  accufation  againfl  liim  in  July,  1793.  He 
found  means  to  effefl  his  efcape  from  the  arrefl,  and 
during  nine  months  concealed  himfelf  in  Paris.  Dread- 
ing at  length  that  the  tyrant  would  order  a  domiciliary 
■vdlit  for  the  purpofe  of  difcovering  the  place  of  his  re- 
treat, he  pafled  through  the  barriers  without  being  ta- 
-  ken  notice  of,  and  -went  to  the  houfe  of  a  perfon  in 
whom  he  could  confide,  on  the  plain  of  Mont-Rouge, 
who  unfortunately  for  Condorcet  was  at  that  time  in 
the  metropolis.  He  was  of  confequence  under  the  ne- 
ceflity  of  paffing  two  dreary  nights  in  the  open  fields, 
a  melancholy  prey  to  hunger  and  cold.  On  the  third 
day  he  obtained  an  interview  with  his  friend,  ivho  un- 
happily durll  not  venture  to  afford  him  fhelter  under 
his  roof,  fo  that  he  was  once  more  compelled  to  wander 
in  the  fields.  Worn  out  at  length  by  hunger  and  fa- 
tigue, and  life  being  no  longer  fupportable  without 
fuftenance,  he  applied  at  a  public  houfe  for  an  ome- 
lette, which  he  devoured  with  greedinefs.  His  cada- 
verous appearance  and  uncommonly  keen  appetite, 
roufed  the  fufpicion  of  a  municipal  officer  who  happen- 
ed to  be  prefent,  and  by  whom  he  was  interrogated. 
The  ambiguity  and  helltation  which  charafterized  his 
anfuers,  made  the  officer  conclude  that  it  would  be 
proper  to  apprehend  him.  He  was  accordingly  con- 
(igned  to  a  dungeon,  to  be  next  day  conduifled  to 
Paris,  but  his  melancholy  fate  rendered  fuch  a  meafure 
unnecelTary.  He  was  found  dead  in  the  morning  ;  and 
as  it  was  generally  underftood  that  he  conftantly  car- 
ried with  him  a  dofe  of  poifon,  to  this  caufe  his  melan- 
choly exit  was  very  properly  afcribed.  Thus  tennina- 
ted  the  career  of  Condorcet  on  the  28th  of  March, 
1794,  who  for  many  years  fuftained  a  brilliant  and 
honourable  reputation  in  the  republic  of  letters.  His 
manners  were  replete  mth  urbanity,  and  as  ivell  quaH- 
fied  to  pleafe  in  company  as  could  be  expefted  in  a 
man  who  ^vas  conceived  as  deftitute  of  a  heart.  He 
was  certainly  bleffed  with  dom.ellic  felicity,  and  had  one 
daughter  by  his  wife.  Soon  aher  his  death  appeared  his 
"  Sketch  of  a  Hiftorical  Draught  of  the  Progrefs  of  the 
Human  mind,"  a  methodical  performance,  and  evincing 
the  profoundeft  refearch,  in  ^vhich  he  ftrongly  recom- 
mends his  favourite  idea  of  gradually  bringing  human 
nature  to  a  ftate  of  perfedtion,  by  confidering  what 
man  has  been,  now  is,  and  may  be.  This  treatife  will 
no  doubt  be  viewed  by  forae  as  rather  fanciful,  but  it 
is  clearly  the  effort  of  a  very  fuperior  genius,  and  muff 
be  peculiarly  interefting  to  the  feeling  man,  when  it  is 
kno«-n  that  it  was  corapofed  while  its  author  was  in 
circuinflances  of  danger  and  dillrefs.  The  idea  of 
man's  progrefTive  advancement  toivards  perfection  and 
happinefs,  infpired  him  with  confolatlon  under  his  com- 
plicated misfortunes.  Belides  the  works  which  xve 
have  enumerated  in  this  fketch  of  his  life;  he  publilhed 
"  Letters  to  the  King  of  Pruffia,"  with  whom  he  kept 
up  a  correfpondence,  as  well  as  with  Catharine  em- 
prefs  of  Ruffia.  A  treatife  on  calculation,  and  an  ele- 
mentary treatife  on  arithmetic,  were  left  behind  him 
in  manufcript.  Although  he  was  an  enemy  to  reveal- 
ed religion,  he  was  certainly  a  man  of  virtue  and  inte- 
grity ;  yet  all  his  philofophy  could  never  infpire  him 
with  that  heroic  fortitude  and  contempt  of  death  in  a 
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juft  cauie,  for  ^vhich  the  fincere  votaries  of  Chrillianity  ConiJorEr.i. 
have  ever  been  fo  confpicuous. 

CONDORMIENTES,  in  church  hiftory,  religious 
feclaries,  who  take  their  name  from  lying  all  together,  . 
men  and  women,  young  and  old.  They  arofe  in  the 
13th  century,  near  Cologne  ',  where  they  are  faid  to 
have  worfhipped  an  image  of  Lucifer,  and  to  have  re- 
ceived anlwers  and  oracles  from  him. 

CONDRIEU,  a  town  of  Lyonnols  in  France,  re- 
markable for  its  excellent  wines.  It  is  feated  at  the 
foot  of  a  hill  near  the  river  Rhone.  E.  Long.  4.  23, 
N.  Lat.  45.  28. 

CONDRUSn,  in  j^ndent  Geography,  a  people  of 
Belgica,  originally  Germans,  dwelling  about  the 
Maefe.  Their  country  is  now  called  Condrofz,  in 
in  the  bifhopric  of  Liege,  between  Luxemburgh  and  the 
Maefe. 

CONDUCTOR,  in  Stirgery,  an  inftrument  which 
ferves  to  conduft  the  knife  in  the  operation  of  cut- 
ting for  the  ftone,  and  in  laying  up  llnufes  and  fiftu- 
las. 

Conductors,  in  eleclrical  experiments,  as  thofe 
bodies  that  receive  and  communicate  eleiSricity  ;  and 
thofe  that   repel  it   are  called  non-conduBors.     See  E- 

LECTRICITY. 

CONDUIT,  a  canal  or  pipe  for  the  conveyance  of 
water,  or  other  fluid. 

There  are  feveral  fubterraneous  conduits  through 
whicli  the  waters  pafs  that  form  fprings.  Artificial 
conduits  for  water  are  made  of  lead,  ftone,  call-iron, 
potter's  earth,  timber,  &c. 

CONDYLOID  and  Coronoid  proceffes.  See 
Anatomy  Index. 

CONDYLOMA,  in  Medicine,  a  tubercle,  or  cal- 
lous eminence,  which  arifes  in  the  folds  of  the  anus  ;  or 
rather  a  fwelling  or  hardening  of  the  wrinkles  of  that 
part. 

CONDYLUS,  a  name  given  by  anatomills  to  a 
knot  in  any  of  the  joints,  formed  by  the  epiphyfis  of  2 
bone. 

CONE,  in  Geometry,  a  folid  figure,  having  a  circle 
for  its  bafe,  and  its  top  terminated  in  a  point  or  ver- 
tex.    See  Conic  Sections. 

Melting  Conk,  in  CliemiJIry,  is  a  hollow  cone  form- 
ed of  copper  or  brafs,  with  a  handle,  and  %vith  a  flat 
bottom  adjoining  to  the  apex  of  the  cone,  upon  which 
it  is  intended  to  reft.  Its  ufe  is  to  receive  a  mafs  of 
one  or  more  metals  melted  together,  and  caft  into  it. 
This  mafs,  v.-hen  cold,  may  be  eafily  fhaken  out  of  the 
veflel,  from  its  figure.  Alfo,  if  a  melted  mafs  confill- 
ing  of  two  or  more  metals,  or  other  fubllances  not 
combined  together,  be  poured  into  this  vefltl,  the  co- 
nical figure  facilitates  the  feparation  of  thei'e  fubftances 
according  to  their  refpeftive  denfities.  The  cone  ought 
to  be  well  heated  before  the  melted  mafs  is  thrown 
into  it  ;  that  it  niay  not  contain  any  moiilure,  which 
would  occafion  a  dangerous  explofion.  It  ought  alfo 
to  be  greafed  internally  with  tallow,  to  prevent  the  ad- 
hefion  of  the  fluid  matter. 

CoNf.  of  Rays,  in  Optics,  includes  all  the  feveral  rays 
■.vhich  fall  from  any  radiant  point  upon  the  furface  of 
a  glafs. 

Cone.     See  CoNus,  Botany  Index. 

CoHE-Sliel/.     See  Conus,  CoNCHOLOC-jr  Index. 

CONESSI, 
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CONESSI,  a  fort  of  bark  of  a  tree,  which  grows 
on  the  Coromandel  coaft  in  the  Eart  Indies.  It  is  re- 
,  commended  in  a  letter  to  Dr  Monro,  in  the  Medical 
Efiays,  as  a  fpecinc  in  dlarrhceas.  It  is  to  be  finely 
pulverized,  and  made  into  an  eledluary  mth  fyrup  of 
oranges.  The  bark.  Ihoald  be  frefh,  and  the  eledtua- 
fy  new  made  every  day,  or  fecond  day,  othenvile  it 
lofes  its  aullere  but  grateful  bitternefs  on  the  palate, 
and  its  proper  effeits  on  the  intelHnes. 

CONFARREATION,  a  ceremony  among  the 
ancient  Romans,  ufed  in  the  marriage  of  perfons 
whole  children  were  dellined  for  the  honour  of  the 
priellhood. 

Confaneation  was  the  raoft  facred  of  the  three 
modes  of  contrafting  marriage  among  that  people  ; 
and  con!;  Red,  according  to  Ser\'ius,  in  this,  that  the 
ponlifex  niaximns  9x\Afiamen  eiia/ii  '^ovntA  and  contraft- 
cd  the  man  and  woman,  by  making  them  eat  of  the 
fame  cake  of  faked  bread  ;  whence  the  termyir,  figni- 
fying  rmaJ  orjiour. 

Ulpian  fays,  it  confifted  in  the  offering  up  of  fome 
pure  wheaten  bread  j  rehearfing,  withal,  a  certain 
formula,  in  prefence  of  ten  witnelTes.  Dionvfius 
Halicp.rnafleus  adds,  that  the  hulhand  and  wife  did 
eat  of  the  fame  wheaten  bread,  and  threw  part  on  the 
victims. 

CONFECTION,  in  Pliarmacy,  fignines,  in  general, 
any  thing  prepared  with  fugar  j  in  particular  it  im- 
ports fomething  prelerved,  cfpecially  dry  fubftances. 
It  alfo  fignifies  a  liquid  or  foft  eledfuary,  of  which 
there  are  various  forts  direfted  in  difpenfatories.  See 
Pharmacy. 

CONFECTOR,  among  the  ancient  Romans,  a  fort 
(-f  gladiator,  hired  to  fight  in  the  amphitheatre  againfl 
beads  ;  thence  alfo  denominated  be/liarius. 

The  confeclures  were  thus  called  a  conficiendis  be/His^ 
from  their  defpatching  and  killing  beads. 

The  Greeks  called  them  a-a^xSoAs/,  q.  d.  daring,  rafh^ 
defperaie  ;  whence  the  Latins  borroued  the  appellations 
parabolant  and  parabolarii.  The  ChrilHans  were  fome- 
times  condemned  to  this  fort  of  combat. 

CONFECTS,  a  denomination  given  to  fruits,  flow- 
er«,  herbs,  roots,  &c.  when  boiled  or  prepared  with 
fugar  or  honey,  to  difpofe  them  to  keep,  and  render 
them  more  agreeable  to  the  tafte. 

CONFEDERACY,  in  La-.v,  is  when  tv.-o  or  more 
perfons  combine  to  do  any  damage  to  another,  or  to 
commit  any  unlawful  act.  Confederacy  is  puniihable, 
though  nothing  be  put  in  execution :  but  then  it  mull 
have  thefe  four  incidents  ;  i.  That  it  be  declared  by 
forae  matter  of  profecution,  as  by  making  of  bonds  or 
promifes  to  one  another;  2.  That  it  be  malicious,  as 
for  unjijft  revenge  5  3.  That  it  be  falfe,  i.  e.  againft  the 
innocent  j  and,  lafily.  That  it  be  out  of  court  volun- 
tary. 

CONFERVA.     See  Botany  Index. 

CONFESSION,  in  a  civil  fenfe,  a  declaration  or 
acknowledgment  of  fome  truth,  though  againfl  the 
interell  of  the  party  who  makes  it ;  whether  it  be  in 
a  court  of  juftice  or  out  of  it.  It  is  a  maxim,  that 
m  civil  matters,  the  confeiTion  is  never  to  be  divided, 
but  always  taken  entire.  A  criminal  is  never  condrmned 
on  his  fimple  confeffion,  without  other  collateral  proofs  ; 
nor  is  a  voluntary  e.vtrajudicial  confefTion  admitted  as 
any  proof,     A  perfon  is  not  admitted  to  accufe  liira- 


confeffion  not  only  as 
the  dignity  of  a  facra- 
to  the  priell,  and  is 
priefl  is  not  to  reveal 


felf,  according  to  that  rule   in   law,  Non  audilur penre  Conitfliou 
vo/ens.     See  Arraign'ment. 

CoxrzssioK,  among  divines,  the  verbal  acknow- 
ledgment which  a  Chrillian  makes  of  his  fins. 

Among  the  Jews  it  was  the  cuftom,  on  the  annual 
feaft  of  expiation,  for  the  high-priell  to  make  confef- 
fion  of  fins  to  God  in  the  name  of  the  whole  people  : 
befides  this  general  confeffion,  the  Jews  were  enjoined, 
if  their  fins  were  a  breach  of  the  firft  table  of  the  law, 
to  make  confeflion  of  them  to  God ;  but  violations  of 
the  fecond  table  were  to  be  acknowledged  to  their 
brethren.  The  confeflions  of  the  primitive  Chrirtians 
were  all  voluntary,  and  not  impofed  on  them  by  any 
laws  of  the  church  ;  yet  private  confeffion  was  not  on- 
ly allowed,  but  encouraged. 

The  Romiih  church  requires 
a  duty,  but  has  advanced  it  to 
ment  :  this  confeffion  is  made 
private  and  auricular  ;  and  the 
them  under  pain  of  the  liigheft  punifliment. 

Confession  of  Faitli,  a  lift  of  the  feveral  articles  of 
belief  in  any  church. 

CONFESSIONAL,  or  Confessionary,  a  place 
in  churches  under  the  great  altar,  where  the  bodies 
ot  decealed  faints,  martyrs,  and  confeffors,  \vere  depo- 
fited. 

This  word  is  alfo  ufed  by  the  Romanifts  for  a  dcflt 
in  the  church  where  the  confelTor  takes  the  confeflions 
of  the  penitents. 

CONFESSOR,  a  Chrillian  who  has  made  a  folemn 
and  refolute  profelTion  of  the  faith,  and  has  endured 
torments  in  its  defence.  A  mere  faint  is  called  a  confef- 
for,  to  dillinguifli  him  from  the  roll  of  dignified  faints  ; 
fuch  as  apollles,  martyrs,  &;c.  In  ecclefiaftlcal  hillory, 
we  frequently  find  the  word  confelTors  ufed  for  mar- 
tyrs :  in  after-times,  it  was  confined  to  thofe  who,  after 
having  been  tormented  by  the  tyrants,  were  permitted 
to  live  and  die  in  peace.  And  at  laft  it  was  alfo  ufed 
for  thofe  %vho,  after  having  lived  a  good  life,  died 
under  an  opinion  of  fanclity.  According  to  St  Cy- 
prian, he  who  prefented  himfelf  to  torture,  or  even  to 
martyrdom,  ^vithout  being  called  to  it,  was  not  called 
a  confejfor  but  a  profcjfor  :  and  if  any  out  of  a  want  of 
courage  abandoned  his  country,  and  became  a  volun- 
tary e-xile  for  the  fake  of  the  faith,  lie  ^vas  called  ex- 
terris. 

Confessor  is  alfo  a  priefl,  in  the  Romi(h  church, 
who  has  a  power  to  hear  finners  in  the  facraraent  ot 
penance,  and  to  give  them  abfolution.  The  church 
calls  him  in  Latin  confeffhrius,  to  dillinguilh  him  from 
confelTor,  which  is  a  name  coniccrated  to  faints.  The 
coufefibrs  of  the  kings  of  France,  from  the  time  of 
Henry  IV.  have  been  conftantly  Jcfui'.s  ;  before  him 
the  Dominicans  and  Cordeliers  iliared  the  otTice  be- 
tween them.  The  confelTors  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria 
have  alfo,  ordinarily,  been  Dominicans  and  Cordeliers ; 
bat  the  later  emperors  have  all  taken  Jefuits. 

CONFIGURATION,  the  outv.-ard  figure  which 
bounds  bodies,  and  gives  them  their  external  appear- 
ance; being  that  which,  in  a  great  mtafurc,  conlti- 
tutes  the  fpecihc  ditference  between  bodies. 

CONFIRMATION,  in  a  general  fcnfc,  the  acl  of 
ratifying  or  rendering  a  title,  claim,  report,  or  the  like, 
more  fure  and  indifputablr. 

CoNTiR.MATiON,  in  Law,  a  conveyance  of  an  eftate. 
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or"right  In  cjfc,  from  one  man  to  anotVier,  whereby  a 
voidable  ertate  is  made  lure  and  unavoidable,  or  a  par- 
ticular eilate  is  increafed,  or  a  pofleflion  made  perfect. 

Confir:mation,  in  Theology,  the  ceremony  of  lay- 
ing on  of  hands,  for  the  con^■eyance  of  the  Holy 
Ghoft. 

The  antiquity  of  this  ceremony  is,  by  all  ancient 
writers,  carried  as  high  as  the  apoflles,  and  founded 
upon  their  example  and  praflice.  In  the  primitive 
church,  it  ufed  to  be  given  the  Chriflians  immediately 
after  baptifm,  if  the  bilhop  happened  to  be  prefent  at 
the  folemnity.  Among  the  Greeks,  and  throughout 
the  Eaft,  it  (till  accompanies  baptifm  ;  but  the  Roma- 
nifls  make  it  a  diftinft  independent  facrament.  Seven 
years  is  the  ftated  time  for  confirmation  ;  however, 
they  are  fometimes  confirmed  before,  and  fometimes 
after,  that  age.  The  perfon  to  be  confirmed  has  a 
godfather  and  godmother  appointed  him,  as  in  bap- 
tiiin.  The  order  of  confirmation  in  the  church  of 
England  does  not  determine  the  precife  age  of  the 
perfons  to  be  confirmed. 

CONFISCATION,  in  Laxv,  the  adjudication  of 
goods  or  efFefts  to  the  public  treafury ;  as  the  bodies 
and  effecls  of  criminals,  traitors,  &c. 

CONFLAGRATION,  the  general  burning  of  a 
city  or  other  coniiderable  place. 

This  word  is  commonly  applied  to  that  grand  pe- 
riod or  catallrophe  of  our  world,  when  the  face  of  na- 
ture is  to  be  changed  by  fire,  as  formerly  it  was  by 
w:ater.  The  ancient  Pythagoreans,  Platonifts,  Epi- 
cureans, and  Stoics,  appear  to  have  had  a  notion  of 
the  conflagration  ;  though  ^vhence  they  ihould  derive 
it,  unlefs  from  the  facred  books,  is  difficult  to  con- 
ceive ;  except,  perhaps,  from  the  Phoenicians,  who 
themfelves  had  it  from  the  Jews.  Seneca  fays  ex- 
prefsly,  Tempus  advenerit  quo  fiJera  fideribus  incurrent, 
ft  otnni  flagrante  materia  uno  igne,  quicqiit'l  nunc  ex 
tlepofito  htcet,  ardebit.  'I'his  general  diffolution  the 
Stoics  call  ey.Tv^affis,  ecpyrojis.  Mention  '.oi  the  [con- 
flagration is  alfo  made  in  the  books  of  the  Sibvls,  So- 
phoclcs,  Hyftafpes,  Ovid,  Lucan,  &c.  Dr  Burnet, 
after  F.  Tachard  and  others,  relates  that  the  Siamefe 
believe  that  the  earth  will  at  lall  be  parched  up  with 
heat  j  the  mountains  melted  down  ;  the  earth's  whole 
flirface  reduced  to  a  level,  and  then  confumed  with 
fire.  And  the  Bramins  of  Siam  do  not  only  hold 
that  the  world  ihall  be  dertroyed  by  fire,  but  aifo 
that  a  new  earth  ftiall  he  made  oat  of  the  cinders  of 
the  old: 

Various  are  the  fentiments  of  authors  on  the  fubjeft 
of  the  conflagration  ;  the  caufe  whence  it  is  to  arife, 
and  the  effeils  it  is  to  produce.  Divines  ordinarily 
account  for  it  metaphyfically  j  and  will  have  it  take 
its  rife  from  a  miracle,  as  a  fire  from  heaven.  Phi- 
lofuphers  contend  for  its  being  produced  from  natural 
caufes  ;  and  mil  have  it  effeifted  according  to  the  laws 
of  mechanics.  Some  think  an  eruption  of  the  central 
fire  fufficient  for  the  purpofe,  and  add,  that  this  may 
be  occafioned  feveral  ways,  viz.  either  by  having  its 
intenfitv  increafed  ;  which  again  may  be  effefled  ei- 
ther by  being  driven  into  lefs  fpace  by  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  fuperficial  cold,  or  by  an  increafe  of  the 
iutlammability  of  the  fuel  whereon  it  is  fed  ;  or  by 
having  the  refiftance  oi  the  imprifoning  earth  iveak- 
£ned,    which    may   happen    either   from    the  dimiiiu- 
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tion  of  its  matter,  by  the  confumption  of  its  central 
parts,  or  by  weakening  the  cohefion  of  the  conftitu- 
ent  part  of  the  mafs  by  the  excefs  or  the  defect  of. 
moifture.  Others  look  for  the  caufe  of  the  conflagra- 
tion in  the  atmofphere,  and  fuppofe,  that  fome  of  the 
meteors  there  engendered  in  unufual  quantities,  and 
exploded  with  unufual  vehemence,  from  the  concur- 
rence of  various  circumllances,  may  effect  it,  with- 
out feeking  any  fiirther.  The  aftrologers  account  for 
it  from  a  conjunflion  of  all  the  planets  in  the  figu 
Cancer  ;  as  the  deluge,  fay  they,  was  occafioned  by 
their  conjunftion  in  Capricorn.  LalUy,  others  have 
recourfe  to  a  Itill  more  effetlual  and  flaming  machine, 
and  conclude  the  world  is  to  undergo  its  conflagration 
from  the  near  approach  of  a  comet  in  its  return  from 
the  fun. 

CONFLUENT,  among  phyficians,  &c.  an  appel- 
lation given  to  that  kind  of  Small-pox  wherein  the 
pullules  run  into  each  other. 

CONFLUENTES,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  place 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Rhine  and  MofcUe,  luppofed  to 
be  one  of  the  50  forts  erefted  by  Drufus  on  the  Rhine, 
in  Gallia  Belgica  :  Now  CobJentz-,  a  toi\Ti  of  Triers. 
E.  Long.  7.  15.   N.  Lat.  50.  30. 

CONFORMATION,  the  particular  confiftence  and 
texture  of  the  parts  of  any  body,  and  their  difpofition 
to  compofe  a  whole. 

Conformation,  in  Medicine,  that  make  and  con- 
Itruction  of  the  human  body  which  is  peculiar  to 
every  indiwdual.  Hence  a  malei  confurmatio  lignines 
fome  fault  in  the  firft  rudiments-;  whereby  a  perfon 
comes  into  the  world  crooked,  or  with  fome  of  the 
vifcera  or  cavities  unduly  framed  or  proportioned. 
Many  are  fubjeft  to  incurable  althmas,  from  a  too 
fmall  capacity  of  the  thorax,  and  the  like  vicious  con- 
formations. 

CONFORMITY,  in  the  fchools,  is  the  congruency 
or  relation  of  agreement  between  one  thing  and  ano- 
ther ;  as  bet^veen  the  meafure  and  the  thing  meafured, 
the  objeft  and  the  underftar.ding,  the  thing  and  the' 
divifion  thereof,  &c. 

CONFRONTATION,  the  acl  of  bringing  two 
perfons  in  prefence  of  each  other,  to  dilcover  the  truth 
of  fome  fa£l  which  they  relate  differently. 

The  word  is  chiefly  ufed  in  criminal  matters,  where 
the  witnefles  are  confronted  with  the  accufed,  the 
accufed  ^\ith  one  another,  or  the  witnefles  with  one 
another. 

CONFUCIUS,  or  CoXG-FU-TSE,  the  moft  eminent. 
and  molt  juftly  venerated  of  all  the  philofophers  of 
China,  a  defcendant  of  the  imperial  family  of  the  dy- 
nalty  of  Chang,  was  born  in  the  kingdom  of  Lu,  now 
called  the  province  of  Chang-tong,  about  ^50  years 
before  the  commencement  of  the  Chriltian  aera.  This 
makes  hini  to  have  been  cotem.porary  with  Pythagoras 
and  Solon,  and  prior  to  the  days  of  Socrates.  He  gave 
(triking  proofs  of  very  uncommon  talents  at  an  early 
period  of  life,  which  were  cultivated  and  improved 
with  great  afliduity  under  the  tuitioh  of  the  ablelt 
matters.  Scarcely  had  he  attained  to  the  years  of 
maturity,  when  he  e\'inced  himfelf  acquainted  with  all 
the  literature  of  that  period,  poilefling,  in  particular,  a 
comprehenfive  knowledge  of  the  canonical  arid  clalTical 
books,  afcribed  to  the  legiflators  Yao  and  Chun,  which 
the  Chinefe  emphatically  denominate  theiJiva,voiumes, 
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Gcnrucius.  as  containing  the  eflence  of  all  their  fcience  and  mora- 
^  I    i  lity.      Nature  had  beilowed  upon   him  a   moft  amiable 

temper,  and  his  moral  deportment  was  altogether  un- 
exceptionable. He  acquired  a  dillinguilhed  reputation 
for  humility,  finceriiy,  the  government  of  his  appetites, 
a  diflntereited  heart,  and  a  fovereign  contempt  of 
wealthi  Thefe  rare  qualities  pointed  him  out  as  a  pro- 
per perl'on  to  fiU  offices  of  importance  and  trufl  in  the 
government  of  his  country,  which  lie  did  with  honour 
to  himfelf  and  advantage  to  the  empire.  Thefe  public 
ftations  afforded  him  e.xcellent  opportunities  of  cllima- 
ting  with  accuracy  the  true  ftate  of  morals  among  his 
countrymen,  which  at  this  time  were  dilTolute  and  vi- 
cious in  the  e.Ktreme.  He  conceived  the  godlike  idea 
of  attempting  a  general  reformation  both  in  morals  and 
in  politics,  and  his  efforts  for  fome  time  were  attended 
with  luch  remarkable  effects,  that  he  infpired  his  coun- 
trymen with  a  jull  veneration  for  his  excellent  charac- 
ter, and  gratitude  for  his  exertions,  being  raifcd  to  a 
(lation  of  the  lalf  importance  in  the  kingdom  of  Lu. 
Here  his  counfels  and  advice  were  produftive  of  the 
moil  beneficial  confequences,  in  ellablilhing  good  or- 
der, the  due  exercife  of  juftice,  concord,  and  decorum 
through  the  whole  kingdom.  As  it  thus  very  natural- 
ly became  an  object  of  admiration,  fo,  likewile,  neigh- 
bouring princes  beiield  with  envy  its  growing  happi- 
nefs  and  profperity ;  to  dellroy  which,  they  contrived 
a  fatal  and  effeclual  expedient.  The  idiig  of  Tli  being 
apprehenfive,  that  if  the  king  of  Lu  continued  to  be 
direfted  by  the  \\'ifdom  and  lound  policy  of  Confucius, 
he  would  foon  become  by  far  too  powerful,  fent  him 
and  his  nobility  a  prefent  of  the  molt  beautiful  young 
women,  trained  up  from  their  infancy  in  all  the  arts  of 
feduftion,  who  were  but  too  fuccefsful  in  plunging  the 
whole  court  into  voluptuoufnefs  and  diliipation.  This 
demoliihed  in  a  Ihort  time,  the  whole  of  that  beautiful 
fabric  which  had  been  erected  by  Confucius.  Finding 
it  a  hopelefs  attempt  to  ftem  the  univerfal  torrent  of 
corruption  and  depravity,  he  refolved  to  exert  his  ta- 
lents in  fome  dillant  kingdom,  in  the  philanthropic 
caufe  of  moral  reformation,  in  hopes  of  better  fuccefs. 
But  he  had  the  mortification  to  difcover,  that  vice  was 
everywhere  triumphant,  while  virtue,  that  darling  of 
his  foul,  was  compelled  to  hide  her  head.  This  in- 
duced him  to  adopt  tlie  more  himible,  although 
not  the  lefs  interefting  employment,  of  a  teacher  of 
youth,  in  which  he  made  great  and  rapid  progrefs. 
About  600  of  his  fcholars  were  fent  into  different 
parts  of  the  empire,  to  carry  on  his  favourite  work  of 
moral  reformation.  Among  his  difciples,  7  2  were  re- 
markably diftinguilhed  above  the  reft  for  their  mental 
acquifitions,  and  10  others  were  deemed  luperior,  even 
to  thefe,  as  ha^ang  a  thorough  comprehenfion  of  their 
matter's  whole  fyftem.  Thefe  were  divided  by  him  in- 
to four  claffes  ;  the  firft  being  deftined  to  the  ftudy  of 
the  moral  virtues ;  the  fecond  to  the  arts  of  logic  and 
public  fpeaking  ;  the  third  cla6  fludied  jurifprudence 
and  the  duties  of  the  civil  magi;lrate>;  and  public  fpeak- 
ing, or  the  delivery  of  popular  difcourfts  on  moral 
topics.  Indefatigable,  however,  a*  his  labours  v,-ere, 
the  taOt  was  too  mighty  to  be  accomplifhed  by  human 
exertions.  During  his  lall  illnefs,  he  declared  to  his 
pupils,  that  the  grief  of  his  rjimd  ocrafioned  by  the 
protligacy  of  human  nature  was  become  infupportablc  •, 
and  with  a  melancholy  voice,  he  e.\ciaimed  "  Immenfc 
Vol.  VJ.  Part  U. 


mountain,  how  art  thou  fallen  I  The  grand  machine  is  Confucius, 
demoliihed,  and  the  wife  and  the  virtuous  are  no  more.  — "v— 
The  kings  will  not  folloiv  my  maxims  ;  I  am  no  long- 
er uf  ful  on  earth  ;  it  is,  therefore,  time  that  I  Ihould 
qu:t  it."  On  uttering  thefe  words  he  was  feized  with 
a  lethargy,  which  brought  him  to  the  grave.  He  fi- 
niftied  his  honourable  career  in  the  "jzd  year  of  his  age, 
in  his  native  kingdom,  to  which  he  had  returned  in 
company  with  his  difciples.  It  is  frequently  the  fate 
of  ir.ullrioas  charafters,  ncve^  to  be  properly  valued 
tiU  tLcy  are  cut  off  by  death  ;  which  was  the  cafe  with 
Confucius.  Tile  whole  empire  of  China  bewailed  the 
lofs  of  him,  and  erected  innumerable  edifices  to  per- 
petuate his  memory,  adorned  mth  fuch  honourable  in- 
fcriptions  as  the  foUouing:  "  To  the  great  mailer  j" 
"  To  the  chief  doctor  ;"  "  To  the  faint  ;"  "  To  the 
wile  king  of  literature  j"  "  To  the  inllruilor  of  em- 
perors and  kings."  AH  his  defcendants,  even  to 
the  prefent  day,  enjoy  the  honourable  title  and  of- 
fice of  mandarins,  and  arc  exempted  from  the  pay- 
ment of  taxes  to  the  emperor,  as  well  as  the  princes  of 
the  blood.  The  man  who  applies  for  the  title  of  doclor, 
mull  previoufly  have  made  a  prefent  to  a  mandarin  de- 
fcended  in  a  direcl  line  from  Confucius.  The  writings 
of  tiiis  great  man  are  elleemed  by  the  Chinefe  as  of  the 
higheft  authonty,  next  to  the  five  volumes,  to  which 
he  modeftly  acknoivledges  himfelf  to  have  been  much 
indebted.  His  works  are,  i .  The  Tay-hlo ;  "  The  Grand 
Science,  or  School  of  Adults,"  chiefiy  intended  for  the 
information  of  princes  and  magillrates,  recommending 
the  duties  of  felf-govemmeut,  and  uniform  obedience 
to  the  laws  of  right  reafon.  2.  The  Cliong-ijong,  or 
"  Immutable  Medium,"  in  which  he  (hews  its  importance 
m  the  government  of  the  palTions  by  a  variety  of  ex- 
amples, and  points  out  the  method  of  r.rriWng  at  per- 
fection in  virtue.  3.  Lung-yu,  or  moral  and  fententious 
difcourfes,  which  exhibit  a  lively  picture  of  the  opinions, 
conduct,  and  maxims  of  Confucius  and  his  followers. 
4.  Aler;g-:fe,  the  book  of  Mencius,  which  derived  its 
name  from  one  of  that  great  philofopher's  difciples. 
Thefe  are  all  defervtdly  eftcemed  by  the  Chinefe,  be- 
ing held  next  in  importance  to  the  five  volumes.  5. 
The  Hyau-ktttg,  or  differtation  on  the  duty  and  refpeft 
which  children  owe  their  parents;  and,  6.  The  Syan-hyo, 
or  fcience  for  children,  being  a  judicious  collection  of 
moral  fentences  from  ancient  and  modem  writers. 

If  a  fair  and  impartial  ellimate  of  the  religion  of 
Confucius  be  made,  it  cannot  be  viewed  in  any  other 
light  than  as  uncorrupted  deian,  although  he  has  fome- 
times  been  accufed  of  befriending  and  fecretly  propa- 
gating atheiilical  fentiments  ;  but  fuch  an  accufation  is 
as  cruel  as  it  is  unjull,  fince  the  purity  of  his  moral  pre- 
cepts, and  the  acknowledged  redllude  of  his  whole  de- 
portment, are  utterly  incompatible  .vilh  fuch  a  fuppofi- 
tion.  He  confidered  the  Tyen  or  Deity  as  the  purell 
and  moll  perfeft  effence,  principle,  and  fource  of  all 
things  in  the  boundlefs  univcrfe,  who  is  abfoiLtely  in- 
dependent, omnipotent,  the  governor  and  guartlian  of 
every  thing  ;  polTeffed  of  infinite  ^rifdom  which  nothing 
can  deceive  j  holy,  without  paitiality,  of  unlimited 
goodnefs  and  jullice.  We  are  at  a  lols  to  form  any 
adequate  opinion  of  his  fentiments  relative  to  the  foul 
of  man  and  the  doftrinc  of  futurity,  having  no  well  au- 
thenticated data,  on  which  to  proceed.  His  morality  is 
in  many  inftances  f .;  erior  to  th^t  of  Greece  and  Rome, 

and 
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Confutuis.  and  )-iclds  to  none  upon  earth,  except  to  that  of  dlvhie 
"  revelation.  The  religion  of  Confucius,  notvvithlland- 
ing  the  eftimation  in  which  he  Is  held,  is  adopted  as  a 
model  by  none  of  his  countrymen,  the  literati  except- 
ed. Their  prevailing  fyftem  is  a  medley  of  pagan 
idolatry  and  the  fabulous  fuperftition  of  the  Indians, 
introduced  into  China  by  Fo,  in  the  firft  century  of  the 
Chriilian  era. 

CONFUSION,  in  a  general  fenfe,  is  oppofed  to 
order,  in  a  perturbation  whereof  confufion  confifts : 
i:  gr.  when  things  prior  in  nature  do  not  precede,  or 
poUerior  do  not  follow,  &c. 

In  a  logical  fenfe,  confufion  is  oppofed  to  diftinftnefs 
or  perfpicuity  :  and  may  happen  either  in  words,  as 
when  mifcontrived  or  raifapplied  ;  or  in  ideas,  as  ivhen 
the  idea  of  any  thing  prefents  fornething  along  with  it, 
which  does  not  properly  belong  to  that  thing.  See 
Idka  and  Notion. 

In  a  phyfical  fenfe,  confeflion  is  a  fort  of  union  or 
mixture  by  mere  contiguity.  Such  is  that  between 
fluids  of  contrary  nature,  as  oil  and  vinegar,  &c. 

Confusion,  in  Scots  Law,  is  a  method  of  fufpending 
and  extinguillung  obligations.  For  the  illullration  of 
this,  fee  Law  Index. 

CoKfusioN  of  Tongues,  in  the  hiftory  of  mankind,  is 
a  memorable  event,  which  happened  in  the  one  hundred 
and  firll  year  according  to  the  Hebrew  chronology, 
and  the  four  hundred  and  firll  year  by.  the  Samaritan, 
after  the  flood,  at  the  overthrow  of  Babel  j  and  which 
was  providentially  brought  about  in  order  to  facilitate 
the  difpeifion  ot  mankind  and  the  population  of  the 
earth.  Until  this  period  there  had  been  one  common 
language,  which  formed  a  bond  of  union  that  prevented 
the  feparation  of  mankind  Into  dillinft  nations  ;  and 
fome  have  fuppofed,  that  the  tower  of  Babel  was  erec- 
ted as  a  kind  of  fortrefs,  by  ivhich  the  people  Intended 
to  defend  themfelves  againll  that  feparation  which  Noah 
had  proje61ed. 

There  has  been  a  confiderable  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  the  nature  of  this  confufion,  and  the  manner  in 
which  It  was  effefted.  Some  learned  men,  prepoffeffed 
with  the  notion  that  all  the  different  idioms  no^v  in  the 
world  did  at  firft  arlfe  from  one  original  language  to 
w'hich  they  may  be  reduced,  and  that  the  variety 
among  them  is  no  more  than  muft  naturally  have  hap- 
pened in  a  long  courfe  of  time  by  the  mere  feparation 
of  the  builders  of  Babel,  have  maintained,  that  there 
were  no  new  languages  formed  at  the  confufion  ;  but, 
that  this  event  was  accompliihed  by  creating  a  mifun- 
derftanding  and  variance  among  the  builders,  without 
any  immediate  influence  on  their  language.  But  this 
opinion,  advanced  by  Le  Clerc,  &c.  feems  to  be  di- 
reftly  contrary  to  the  obvious  meaning  of  the  word 
nB2',  pyapha,  "  lip,"  ufed  by  the  facred  hiftorian. — 
Others  have  imagined,  that  this  was  brought  about  by 
a  temporary  confufion  of  their  fpeech,  or  rather  of  their 
apprehenfions,  caufing  them,  whillt  they  continued  to- 
gether and  fpoke  the  fame  laTiguage,  to  underftand  the 
words  differently.  Scallger  is  of  this  opinion.  Others, 
again,  account  for  this  event  by  the  privation  of  all 
language,  and  by  fuppofing  that  mankind  were  under  a 
iieceffity  of  affociating  together,  and  of  impofing  new 
names  on  things  by  common  confent.  Another  opi- 
nion afcribcs  the  confufion  to  fuch  an  Indiftlnft  remem- 
issance  of  the  original  language  v^-hich  tliey  fpoke  be- 
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fore,  as  made  them  fpeak  it  very  differently  ;  fo  that  Confufion, 
by  the  various  inflexions,  terminations,  and  pronun- '  v  '' 
ciatlons  of  divers  dialefls,  they  could  no  more  under- 
ftand  one  another,  than  they  who  underftand  Latin 
can  underfland  thofe  who  fpeak  French,  Italian,  or 
Spanilh,  though  all  thefe  languages  arife  out  of  It. 
This  opinion  is  adopted  by  Cafaubon,  and  by  Bilhop 
Patrick  In  his  Commentary  ///  loc.  and  is  certainly  much 
more  probable  than  either  of  the  former.  And  Mr 
Shuckford  maintains,  that  the  confufion  arofe  from 
fmall  beginnings,  by  the  Invention  of  ne^v  words  in  ci- 
ther of  the  three  families  of  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japhet, 
which  might  contribute  to  feparate  them  trom  one  ano- 
ther ;  and  that  in  each  family  neiv  differences  of  fpeech 
might  gradually  arife,  fo  that  each  of  thefe  families 
went    on  to  divide   and   fubdivide  among   themfelves.  y 

Others,  again,  as  Mr  Jof.  Mede  and  Dr  VVotton,  &c. 
not  fatlsfied  with  either  of  the  foregoing  methods  of 
accounting  for  the  diverfity  of  languages  among  man- 
kind, have  recourfe  to  an  extraordinary  interpofition 
of  divine  power,  by  ivhich  new  languages  were  framed 
and  communicated  to  different  families  by  a  fuperna- 
tural  infuffon  or  Infpiratlon  ;  which  languages  have  been 
the  roots  and  originals  from  which  the  feveral  dialefts 
that  are,  or  have  been,  or  will  be  fpoken,  as  long  as 
this  earth  fliall  laft,  l^^ve  arlfen,  and  to  which  they  , 
may  with  eafe  be  reduced.  As  to  the  number  of  lan- 
guages thus  introduced,  many  opinions  have  been 
adopted.  If  there  Avere  no  more  than  there  were  na- 
tions or  heads  of  nations,  then  the  number  would  be 
feven  for  Japhet,  four  for  Ham,  and  five  for  Shem  ; 
but  if  there  were  as  many  as  there  were  families,  which 
is  the  more  probable  opinion,  their  number  cannot  be 
certainly  nffigned.  However,  the  Hebrews  fancy  they 
were  70,  becaufe  the  defcendants  from  the  fons  of 
Noah,  enumerated  Genefis  x.  were  jull  fo  many.  Al- 
lowing, then,  the  languages  of  the  chief  families  to 
have  been  fundamentally  different  from  each  other,  the 
fub-languages  and  dialefts  within  each  branch  would 
probably  have  had  a  mutual  affinity,  greater  or  lefs  as 
they  fettled  nearer  or  farther  from  each  other.  But 
whichfoever  of  thefe  hypothefes  is  adopted,  the  primary 
objeft  of  the  confufion  at  Babel  was  the  feparation  and 
difpcrfion  of  mankind. 

Dr  Bryant,  in  the  third  vokmie  of  his  Analyfis  of 
Ancient  Mythology,  has  advanced  a  Angular  hypothe- 
fis,  both  with  refpeiJt  to  the  confufion  of  tongues  and 
the  difperfion.  He  fuppofes  that  the  confufion  of  lan- 
guage was  local  and  partial,  and  limited  to  Babel  only. 
By  n^Kn'7a,  Gen.  xl.  i.  and  8.  which  our  tranflators 
render  the  whole  earth,  he  underftands  every  region ;  and 
by  the  fame  -(vords  In  ver.  9.  the  "whole  region  or  pro- 
vince. This  confufion  ivas  occafioned,  as  he  fuppofes, 
by  a  labial  failure  ;  fo  that  the  people  could  not  arti- 
culate. Thus  their  fpeech  was  confounded,  but  not 
altered  ;  for  as  foon  as  they  feparated,  they  recovered 
their  true  tenor  of  pronunciation,  and  the  language  of 
the  earth  continued  for  fome  ages  nearly  the  fame. 
The  Interviews  between  the  Hebrews  and  other  na- 
tions, recorded  in  Scripture,  were  conducted  without 
an  interpreter;  and  he  farther  obferves,  that  the  vari- 
ous languages  which  fubfift  at  this  day  retain  fufficient 
relation  to  Ihow,  that  they  were  once  dialefts  from  the 
fame  matrix,  and  that  their  variety  was  the  effed  of 
time.     See  DisrERSiON. 

CONFUTATION,. 
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CONFUTATION,  In  Rhetoric,  &c.  a  part  of  an      ing  any  dej^free  of  cold  whatever 


N 


attended 
with  an 
emiiBon  of 
beat. 


1 
Congela- 
tion of 
ijuicklilver- 


oration,  wherein  tlie  orator  feconds  his  own  armiments 
and  ftrcngthcns  Iris  caufe,  by  retelling  and  dellroying 
the  oppolite  arguments  of  the  antagonilL  This  is  done 
by  denying  wli?.t  is  apparently  falle,  by  detecling  fome 
flaw  in  the  reafoning  of  the  adverfe  party,  by  granting 
their  argument,  and  ihowing  its  invalidity,  or  retorting 
it  upon  the  adveriary. 

CONGE,  in  the  French  law,  a  licenfe,  or  permif- 
fion,  granted  by  a  fuperior  to  an  inferior,  which  gives 
him  a  difpenfatlon  from  fome  duty  to  which  he  w-as 
before  obliged.  A  woman  cannot  obligate  herfelf 
tnthout  the  conge  or  licenfe  of  her  huftand  ;  a  monk 
cannot  go  out  of  his  convent,  ^vithout  the  conge  of  his 
fuperiors. 

Conge'  d''elire,  in  ecclefiailical  policy,  the  king's 
permllTion  royal  to  a  dean  and  chapter  in  the  time  of  a 
vacancy,  to  choole  a  biihop  ;  or  to  an  abbey,  or  priory, 
of  his  own  foundation,  to  choofe  their  abbot  or  prior. 

The  king  of  England,  as  fovereign  patron  of  all 
archbilhoprlcs,  biilioprics,  and  other  ecclefiailical  be- 
nefices, had  of  ancient  time  free  aupointment  of  all 
ecclefiaftical  dignities,  whcnfoever  they  chanced  to  be 
Void  ;  inverting  them  firit  per  bacculum  et  annulutn, 
and  afterwards  by  his  letters  patent  ;  and  in  courfe  of 
time  he  made  the  elei5lion  over  to  others,  under  cer- 
tain forms  and  limitations,  as  that  they  Ihould  at  eve- 
ry vacation,  before  they  choofe,  demand  the  king's 
conge  d'ehre,  and  after  the  eleiflion  crave  his  royal  af- 
Jent,  &c. 

Conge',  in  Architecture,  a  mould  in  form  of  a 
quarter  round,  or  a  cavetto,  which  ferves  to  feparate 
two  members  from  one  another  ;  fach  as  that  which 
joins  the  (haft  of  the  column  to  the  cinSure,  called  al- 
io apophygc. 

CoN'GKS  are  alfo  rings  or  ferreb  formerly  ufed  in  the 
extremities  of  wooden  pillars,  to  keep  them  from  fplit- 
ting,  afterwards  imitated  in  ftone-work. 

CONGELATION,  fignifies  the  p.ilTnig  of  any 
body  from  a  tluid  to  a  folid  ftate  :  fo  that  the  term  is 
thus  applicable  to  metals  when  they  refume  their  folid 
form  after  being  heated,  to  water  when  it  freezes, 
to  wax,  fpermaceti,  &c.  when  they  become  folid  after, 
having  been  rendered  fiuid  by  heat ;  and  in  general  to 
all  procelTes,  where  the  whole  fubftance  of  the  fiuid  is 
converted  into  a  folid  ;  but  it  differs  from  cryftalliia- 
tion  •,  bccaufe  in  the  latter  procefs,  though  the  fait 
palTes  from  a  fiuid  to  a  folid  flate,  a  confiderable  quan- 
tity of  liquid  is  always  left,  fo  that  the  term  congelation 
is  never  applied  in  this  cafe. 

The  procefs  of  congelation  in  all  cafes  depends  upon, 
or  at  leaft  is  accompanied  with,  the  emifiion  of  heat,  as 
has  been  evinced  by  experiments  made  not  only  on  wa- 
ter, but  on  fpermaceti,  wax,  &.c.  for  in  all  of  thefe, 
though  the  thermometer  immerfed  in  them  while  fiuid 
continued  to  defcend  gradually  till  a  certain  period, 
yet  it  was  as  confiantly  obferved  to  remain  llationary, 
or  even  to  afcend  while  the  congelation  went  on.  See 
Chkmistry. 

It  is  not  known  whether  all  kinds  of  fluids  are  na- 
turally capable  of  congelation  or  not ;  though  we  are 
certain  that  there  are  very  great  differences  among 
them  in  this  refpecl.  The  moft  difficult  of  all  thofe  of 
which  the  congelation  has  been  aftually  afcertained  is 
quickfilver.     This  was  long  thought  capable  of  refift- 


and  it  is  only  within    Congela, 
a  few  years  that  its  congelation  by  artificial  means  was      ''^"- 
known,  and   Hill  more   lately  that  fome  climates  were         " 
found  to  be  fo  fevere  as  to  congeal  tliis  fluid  by  the  cold 
of  the  atmofphere.  3 

The  congelation  of  quickfilver  was  firfl  afcertained  ^"I"'"' . 
by  M.  Jofeuh  Adam  Braun,  profeffor  of  pliilofophy  at"',''""'*  "'„ 
reterlburg.  i\e.  had  been  employed  m  makjng  tliermo- 
metrical  experiments,  not  with  a  view  to  make  the  dlf- 
covery  he  aftually  did,  but  to  fee  how  many  degrees  of 
cold  I'.e  could  produce.  An  excellent  opportunity  for 
this  occurred  on  the  14th  of  December  1759,  v.'«en  tile 
mercury  Hood  naturally  at  — 34,  ivhlch  is  now  known 
to  be  only  five  or  fix  degrees  above  its  point  of  conge- 
lation. M.  Eraun,  having  determined  to  avail  hlinlelf 
of  this  great  degree  of  natural  cold,  prepared  a  freez- 
ing mixture  of  nitric  acid  and  pounded  ice,  by  means 
oi  which  his  thei-momcter  was  reduced  to  — 69.  Part 
of  the  quickfilver  had  now  really  congealed  ;  yet  fo  far 
was  I\I.  Braun  from  entertaining  any  fufpicion  of  the 
truth,  that  he  had  almoft  defirted  from  further  at- 
tempts, being  fatlsfied  with  having  fo  far  exceeded  all 
the  philofophers  who  went  before  him.  Animated, 
however,  by  the  hopes  of  producing  a  Itill  greater  de- 
gree of  cold,  he  renewed  the  experiment  ;  but  having 
expended  all  his  pounded  ice,  he  was  obliged  to  fub- 
ftitute  fno\v  in  its  place.  W^ith  this  frelh  mixture  the 
mercury  funk  to  — 1 00,  240,  afld  352°.  He  then 
iuppofed  that  the  thermometer  was  broken  ;  but  on 
taking  it  out  to  obferve  whether  it  was  fo  or  not,  he 
found  the  quickfilver  fixed,  and  continuing  fo  for  I  2 
minutes.  On  repeating  the  fame  experiment  with  an- 
other thermometer  which  had  been  graduated  no  lower 
than  — 1 20,  all  the  mercury  lunk  Into  the  ball,  and 
became  iolid  as  before,  not  beginning  to  reafcend  till 
after  a  ft  ill  longer  interval  of  time.  Hence  the  profef- 
for  concluded  that  the  quickfilver  w-as  really  frozen, 
and  prepared  for  making  a  decifive  experiment.  This 
was  accomplillied  on  the  25th  of  the  lame  month,  and 
the  bulb  of  the  thermometer  broken  as  foon  as  the 
metal  was  congealed.  The  mercury  was  now  convert- 
ed into  a  folid  and  fiiining  metallic  mafs,  which  extend- 
ed under  the  firokes  of  a  pcfile.  In  hardnefs  rather  in- 
ferior to  lead,  and  yielding  a  dull  found  like  that  me- 
tal. Profeffor  j^pinus  made  fimilar  experiments  at 
the  fame  time,  employing  both  thermometers  and 
tubes  of  a  larger  bore  :  in  which  latl  he  remarked,  that 
the  quickfilver  fell  fenfibly  on  being  frozen,  affuming 
a  concave  furface,  and  likewife  that  the  congealed  pieces 
funk  in  fluid  mercury. 

The  facl  being  thus  eftablifiied,  and  fluidity  no 
longer  to  be  •onfidered  as  an  effential  property  of 
quickfilver,  M.  Braun  communicated  an  account  of 
his  experiments  to  the  Petedburgh  Academy,  on  the 
6th  of  September  I  760  ;  of  which  a  large  extraft  was 
inferted  in  the  Philofoplilcal  Tranfaclions.  vol.  Hi. 
p.  156.  Five  years  afterivards  he  publilhed  another 
treatife  on  the  fime  fulrjeft,  under  the  title  of  Supple- 
ment to  his  former  differtation.  In  this  he  declared, 
that,  fince  his  former  publication,  he  had  never  fuffcr- 
ed  any  winter  to  elapfe  without  repeating  the  experi- 
ment of  congealing  quickfilver,  and  never  failed  of 
fuccefs  when  the  natural  cold  was  ot  a  fullicient 
flrcngth  for  the  purpofe.  This  degree  of  natural  cold 
he  fuppofes  to  be  — 10  of  Fahrenheit,  though  fome 
3  R  2  comratnccmcnt 
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Concela-  commencement  of   the  congelation    might  be   percei- 
'•""•      ved  ivhen  the    temperature   of   the    air   ^vas    as    high 
"  as  -f-  2.     The  refults  of  all  his  experiments  were,  that 

•with  the  above-mentioned  frigorinc  mixlures,  and  once 
W"Ich  reCtijed  fpirits  and  fnow,  when  the  natural  cold 
was  at  28%  he  congealed  the  quickfilver,  and  difco- 
vered  that  it  is  a  real  metal  wliich  melts  with  a  ^ery 
finall  degree  of  heat.  Not  perceiving,  hoivever,  the 
neceflary  confequence  of  its  great  contrafHon  in  freez- 
ing, he,  in  this  work,  as  uell  as  in  the  former,  con- 
founded its  point  of  congelation  ivith  that  of  its 
grcateft  contraflion  in  freezing,  and  thus  marked  the 
former  a  great  deal  too  low  ;  though  the  point  of  con- 
gelation ^vas  very  uncertain  according  to  him,  various 
difficulties  having  occurred  to  his  attempts  of  finding 
.  the  greatelf  point  of  contraftion  while  freezing. 

Of  Mr  BIu.  The  experiments  of  M.  Braun  were  not  repeated 
menDath.  by  any  perfon  till  the  year  1774,  when  Mr  John  Fre- 
deric Blumenbach,  then  a  ftudent  of  phyfic  at  Got- 
tingen,  performed  them  to  more  advantage  than  it  ap- 
pears M.  Braun  had  ever  done.  He  was  encouraged 
to  make  the  attempt  by  the  exceflive  cold  of  the  win- 
ter that  year.  "  I  put  (^ays  he),  at  five  in  the  even- 
ing of  January  nth,  three  drachms  of  quickfilver  into 
a  fmall  fugar-glafs,  and  covered  it  with  a  mixture  of 
fnow  and  Egyptian  fal-ammoniac.  This  mixture  was 
put  loofe  into  the  glafs,  fo  that  the  quickfilver  lay  per- 
feftly  fiee,  being  only  covered  with  it  as  by  pieces 
of  ice  ;  the  ^vhole,  together  with  the  glafs,  weighed 
foraewhat  above  aj»  ounce.  It  was  hung  out  at  a 
windou'  in  fuch  a  pofition  as  to  expofe  it  freely  to 
the  north-weft  ;  and  two  drachms  more  of  fal-ammo- 
niac mixed  with  the  fnow  on  which  it  llood.  The 
fnow  and  fal-ammoniac,  in  the  open  air,  foon  froze 
into  a  mafs  like  ice  ;  no  fenfible  change,  however,  ap- 
peared in  the  quickfilver  that  evening  ;  but  at  one  in 
the  morning  it  was  found  frozen  folid.  It  had  divided 
into  two  large  and  four  fmaller  pieces  :  one  of  the 
former  was  hemilpherical,  the  other  cylindrical,  each 
feemingly  rather  above  a  drachm  in  weight  ;  the  four 
fmall  bits  might  amount  to  half  a  fcruple.  They  were 
all  ivTth  their  flat  fide  frozen  hard  to  the  glafs,  and  no- 
where immediately  touched  by  the  mixture  ;  their  co- 
lour was  a  dull  pale  white  with  a  bluilli  caft,  like  zinc, 
very  different  from  the  natural  appearance  of  quickfil- 
ver. Next  morning,  about  eleven  o'clock,  I  found  that 
the  larger  hemifphere  began  to  melt,  perhaps  becaufe 
it  was  moft  expofed  to  the  air,  and  not  fo  near  as  the 
others  to  the  fal-ammoniac  mixture  which  lay  be- 
neath. In  this  ftate  it  refembled  an  amalgam,  finking 
to  that  fide  on  which  the  glafs  was  inclined  •,  but  with- 
out quitting  the  furface  of  the  glafs,  to  ^vhich  it  ^vas 
yet  firmly  congealed  :  the  five  other  pieces  had  not 
yet  undergone  any  alteration,  but  remained  frozen  hard. 
Toward  eight  o'clock  the  cylindrical  piece  began  to 
foften  in  the  fame  manner,  and  the  other  four  foon 
followed.  About  eight  they  fell  from  the  furface  of 
the  glafs,  and  divided  into  many  fluid  (hining  globules, 
which  were  foon  loft  in  the  interlfices  of  the  frozen 
mixture,  and  reunited  in  part  at  the  bottom,  being 
now  exactly  like  common  quickfilver."  At  the  time 
jhis  experiment  was  made,  the  thermometer  flood  at 
-—10°  in  the  open  air. 

The  ciicumltances  attending  this  experiment  are  flill 


unaccountable ;  for,  in  the  firft  place,  the  natural  cold    Conge!s 
was  fcarceiy  fuiticient,  along  with  that  of  the   artificial       "°"' 
mixture,  which  produces   32*  more,  to  have  congealed         '^~ 
the  quickfilver ;  wluch  yet  appears  to  have  been  very 
etfeCluajly    done,  by  the  length  of  time  it    continued 
Iblid.      2.   It  is  not  eafy  to   account  for  the  length  of 
time  required  for  congealing  the  quickfilver  in  this  ex- 
periment, fince  other    frigorific  mixtures  begin  to  aft 
almort    immediately  ;    and,   3.  There   was    not  at  lall 
even  the  appearance  of  aftion,  which   confifh  in  a  fo- 
lution  of  the  fnow,  and  not   in   its  freezing  into  a  mafs. 
"  The  whole   experiment  (fays  Dr  Blagden  *)  remains  •  pa/. 
involved  in  fuch  obfcurity,   that  fome  perfons  have  fup-  Tranr. 
pofed   the  quickfilver   itfelf  was  not   frozen,   but  only  ^o'-  "•• 
covered   over  with  ice  ;    to    which  opinion,   ho^vever, 
there  are   great   objections.     It   is   worthy   of  remark, 
that  Gottingen,  though-fituated  in  the  fame  latitude  as 
London,  and  enjoying  a  temperate  climate  in  general,  , 
becomes   fubjeft   at  times  to  a  great  feverity  of  cold. 
This  of  nth  of  January  1774   is   one  inftance  :   I  find 
others    there  where  the    thermometer   funk   to  — 12°, 
— 16°,  or  — 19";  and  at  Cattlenburg,  a  fmall  town  about 
two  German  miles  diftant,  to  — 30*.      By  watching  fuch 
extraordinary    occafions,    experiments   on  the  freezuig 
of    quickfilver    might    eaCly    be    performed    in  many 
places,  where  the  pofTibility  of  them  is  at  prefent  lit- 
tle fufpefted.     The  cold  obferved   at  Glafgow  in  1 780 
would  have  been  fully  fufficient  for  that  purpofe." 

In  ronfequence  of  the  publication  of  M.  Brauu's 
Experiments,  the  Royal  Society  defired  their  late  fe- 
cretary  Dr  IVIaty  to  make  the  neceflary  application  to 
the  Hudfon's  Bay  Company,  in  order  to  repeat  the 
experiment  in  that  country.  Mr  Hutchins,  who  was 
then  at  London,  and  going  out  with  a  commifTion  as 
governor  of  Albany  fort,  oflFered  to  undertake  the  ex- 
periments, and  executed  them  very  completely,  freezing 
quickfilver  twice  in  the  months  of  January  and  Fe- 
bruary 1775.  The  account  of  his  fuccels  was  read 
before  the  Royal  Society  at  the  commencement  of  the 
fevereft  vsinter  that  had  been  known  for  many  years  in 
Europe  ;  and  at  this  time  the  experiment  was  repeated 
by  X.\sQ  gentlemen  of  different  countries.  One  was 
Dr  Lambert  Bicker,  fecretary  to  the  Batavian  foclety 
at  Rotterdam  J  who,  on  the  28th  of  January  1776,  at 
eight  in  the  morning,  made  an  experiment  to  try  how 
low  ^  he  could  bring  the  thermometer  by  artificial  cold, 
the  temperature  of  the  atmofphere  being  then  -j-2°. 
He  could  not,  however,  tring  it  lower  than  — 94°,  at 
which  point  it  flood  immoveable  •,  and  on  breaking 
the  thermometer,  part  of  the  quickfilver  was  found  to 
have  loll  its  fluidity,  and  was  thickened  to  the  con- 
fiftence  of  an  amalgam.  It  fell  out  of  the  tube  ii» 
little  bits,  which  bore  to  be  flattened  by  preflTure,  rsith- 
out  running  into  globules  like  the  inner  fluid  part. 
The  experiment  was  repeated  next  day,  when  the 
thermometer  flood  at  -f-  8°,  but  the  mercury  would  not 
then  defcend  below  — 80°  j  and  as  the  thermometer 
was  not  broken,  it  could  not  be  known  whether  the 
mercury  had  congealed  or  not.  All  that  could  be  in- 
ferred from  thefe  experiments  therefore  was,  that  the 
congealing  point  of  mercury  was  not  beloiv  — 94°  of 
Fahrenheit's  thermometer.  The  other  who  attempt- 
ed the  congelation  of  this  fluid  was  the  late  Dr  An- 
thony Fothergill  j    but   it    coiJd    not    be    determined 
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whetliet  he  fucceeded  or  not.  An  account  of  his  ex- 
periments is  inferted  in  the  Ailoiophical  Tranfaclions, 
vol.  Ixvi. 

No  other  attempts  were  made  to  congeal  quickfilver 
until  the  year  1781,  when  Mr  Hutchins  refumed  the 
iiibjcct  ^vith  great  fuccefs,  infomuch  that  from  his  ex- 
periments the  freezing  point  of  mercury  is  now  almoft 
as  well  fettled  as  that  of  water.  Preceding  philofo- 
phers,  indeed,  had  not  been  altogether  inattentive  to 
this  fubjecl.  Profeffor  Braun  himfelf  had  t.iken  great 
pains  to  invelligate  it ;  but  for  want  of  payingj^he  re- 
quifite  attention  to  the  diflference  betwixt  tlie  contrac- 
tion of  the  fluid  mercury  by  cold,  and  that  of  the 
congealing  metal  by  freezing,  he  could  determine  no- 
thing certain  concerning  it.  Others  declared  it  as 
their  opinion,  that  nothing  certain  could  be  determi- 
ned by  merely  freezing  mercury  in  a  thermometer 
filled  with  that  fluid.  Mr  Cavendifti  and  Dr  Black 
firll  fuggefted  the  proper  method  of  obviating  the  dif- 
ficulties on  this  fubjeft.  Dr  Black,  in  a  letter  to  Mr 
Hutchins,  dated  October  5.  1779,  gave  the  following 
directions  for  making  the  experiment  with  accuracy  : 
"  Provide  a  few  wide  and  Ihort  tubes  of  thin  glafs, 
fealed  at  one  end  and  open  at  the  other  :  the  widenefs 
of  thefe  tubes  may  be  from  half  to  three  quarters  of 
an  inch,  and  the  length  of  them  about  three  inches. 
Put  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a  half  depth  of  mercury 
into  one  of  thefe  tubes,  and  plunging  the  bulb  of  the 
thermometer  into  the  mercury,  fet  the  tube  with  the 
mercury  and  the  thermometer  in  it  into  a  freezing  mix- 
ture, which  ihould  be  made  for  this  purpofe  in  a  com- 
mon tumLler  or  water  glafs  :  and,  N.  B.  in  making  a 
freezing  mixture  with  fnow  and  nitric  acid,  the  quantity 
of  the  acid  fhould  never  be  fo  great  as  to  dilTolve 
the  whole  of  the  fnow,  and  only  enough  to  reduce 
it  to  the  confiftence  of  panada.  When  the  mer- 
cury in  the  wide  tube  is  thus  fet  in  the  freezing 
mixture,  it  mull  be  ftirred  gently  and  frequeiitly  ^vith 
the  bulb  of  the  thermometer ;  and  if  the  cold  be  fuf- 
ficiently  firong,  it  will  congeal  by  becoming  thick 
like  an  amalgam.  As  foon  as  this  is  obierved,  the 
thermometer  Ihould  be  examined  without  lifting  it  out 
of  the  congealing  mercury  ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that 
in  every  experiment  thus  made,  with  the  fame  mer- 
cury, the  inftrument  will  always  point  to  the  fame 
degree,  provided  it  has  been  made  and  graduated  with 
accuracy." 

The  apparatus  reccmraended  by  Mr  Cavendifh,  and 
which  Mr  Hutchins  made  ufe  of,  tonfifted  ol  a  fmall 
mercurial  tliermometer,  the  bulb  of  which  reaches 
about  24  niches  below  the  fcale,  and  was  inclofed  in 
3  glafs  cylinder  fwelled  at  the  bottom  into  a  ball,  which 
v.-hen  uled  %vas  filled  with  quickfilver,  fo  that  the  bulb 
of  the  thermometer  was  entirely  covered  with  it.  If 
this  cylinder  be  immerfed  in  a  freezing  mixture  till 
great  part  of  the  quickfilver  in  it  is  frozen,  it  is  evi- 
dent  that  the  degree  (hown  at  that  time  by  the  inclo- 
fed thermometer  is  the  precife  point  at  which  mercury 
freezes ;  for  as  in  this  cafe  the  ball  of  the  thermome- 
ter muft  be  furrounded  for  fome  time  ^vith  quickfdver, 
part  of  which  is  aftually  frozen,  it  feems  irapoflible 
that  the  thermometer  (hould  be  fenfibly  above  that 
point  ;  and  while  any  of  the  quickfilver  in  the  cylin- 
der remains  tluid,  it  is  impofliblc  that  it  Ihoidd  fink 
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fenfibiy  below  it.  The  diameter  of  the  bulb  of  tiie 
thermometer  was  rather  Itfs  than  a  qu.irter  oT  an  inch,  ^ 
that  of  the  fwelled  part  of  the  cylinder  two-thirds ; 
and  as  it  was  eafy  to  keep  the  thermometer  conifantly 
in  the  middle  of  the  cylinder,  the  thicknefs  of  quick- 
filver betwixt  it  and  the  glafs  could  never  be  much  lefs 
than  the  fixth  part  of  an  inch.  The  bulb  of  the  ther- 
mometer was  purpofcly  made  as  fmall  as  it  conveniently 
could,  in  order  to  leave  a  fuificient  Ipace  between  it  and 
the  cylinder,  without  making  the  fwelled  part  larger 
than  necelTary,  which  would  have  caufed  more  difficulty 
in  freezing  the  mercury  in  it. 

The  firll  experiment  with  this  apparatus  was  made 
on  the  15th  of  December  1781  ;  the  thermometer  had 
ilood  the  evening  before  at  — 18°.  A  bottle  of  fpiri- 
tus  nitri  fortis  was  put  on  the  houfe-top,  in  order  to- 
cool  it  to  the  fame  temperature.  The  thermome- 
ters made  ufe  of  had  been  hung  up  in  the  open  air  for 
tliree  weeks,  to  compare  their  fcales.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  experiment  they  were  about  2}°  below 
o. In  making  it,  the  thermometer  of  the  appa- 
ratus ivas  fufpended  in  the  bulb  of  the  cylinder  by 
means  of  fome  red  worfted  ^  '  and  about  the  upper 
part  of  its  rtem,  to  a  futficient  thicknefs  to  fill  the  up- 
per part  of  its  orifice  ;  .and  a  fpace  of  near  half  an 
inch  was  left  empty  between  the  quickfilver  and  worft- 
ed. 

The  apparatus  was  placed  in  the  open  air,  on  the 
top  of  the  fort,  nith  only  a  few  deer  ikins  fewed  to- 
gether for  a  Ihelter  ;  the  fnow  lay  18  inches  deep  on 
the  works,  and  the  apparatus  was  ftuck  into  the  fnoiv, 
in  order  to  bring  it  the  fooner  to  the  temperature  of 
the  air.  The  inllruments  were  afterwards  placed  in 
three  frelh  freezing  mixtures,  in  hopes  of  being  able 
by  their  means  to  produce  a  greater  degree  ot  cold, 
but  without  effect ;  nor  was  any  greater  cold  produced 
by  adding  more  nitric  acid.  'I  he  mercury,  however, 
was  very  completely  frozen,  that  in  the  thermometer 
defcending  to  448°.  On  plunging  the  mercury  into  ■ 
the  freezing  mixture,  it  delcended  in  lefs  than  one  mi- 
nute to  40°  belo^v  o. 

The  iecond  experiment  was  made  the  day  follow- 
ing ;  and  the  fame  quantity  of  quickfilver  employed 
that  had  been  ufed  in  the  former.  As  too  fmall  a- 
qi\antity  of  the  freezing  mixture,  however,  had  been 
originally  made,  it  Ti'as  neceffary  to  add  more  during 
the  operation  of  congelation  ;  by  which  means  the 
fpirit  of  nitre,  in  pouring  it  upon  the  fnow,  fometimes 
touched  the  bulb  of  the  thermometer,  and  inftantly 
raifed  it  much  higher  •,  nor  did  the  mercury  ever  de- 
fcend  below  2  06°,  which  was  not  half  as  far  as  it  had 
done  the  day  before,  though  the  temperature  of  the 
atmofphere  had  been  this  day  at  — 34*  before  the 
commencement  of  the  operation.  That  in  the  appa- 
ratus, however,  funk  to  — 95".  The  apparatus  was 
taken  out  of  the  mixture  for  half  a  minute,  in  order 
to  examine  whether  the  mercury  ^vas  perfeftly  congeal- 
ed or  not,  and,  during  that  time,  it  ihowed  no  fign  of 
liquefaftion. 

The  third  experiment  was  made  the  fame  day,  and 
\\ith  the  freezing  mixture  ufed  in  the  laft.  By  it  the 
point  of  congelation  «as  determined  to  be  not  below^ 
40V 

The  fourth  experiment  was  made  January  7th  17S2  5 

and 
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ehJ  in  it  be  obfei-v'ed,  that  the  mercury  in  the  appara- 
,  tus  therrp.oineter,  after  ftaiiding  at  42  and  41  i  for  a 
confiderable  time,  fell  to  77,  not  gradually,  but  at  once 
as  a  weight  falls. 

In  the  Eflh  experiment  the  weather  ivas  exceflively 
fevers,  i'o  t'-ar  it  ough.t  to  have  frozen  the  metal  in  the 
open  air  ;  but  this  did  not  then  happen. 

At  the  time  of  making  the  iixth  experiment,  the 
quickfilver  in  the  open  air  flood  at  44  below  o  ;  and 
Mr  H.'.tchins  refolved  to  make  ufe  of  this  opporainity 
to  obferve  how  far  it  v.as  poffible  to  make  it  defcend 
bv  means  of  cold,  obierving  the  degrees  at  the  fame 
time  ■tvith  a  fpirit  thermometer  made  by  Nairne  and 
Blount,  vnth  wliich  he  had  been  furnilhed  by  the 
Royal  Society  in  1774.  In  this,  however,  he  did  not 
fucceed  ;  for  the  mercury  never  fell  below  438,  nor 
the  ftandard  48.  It  ftood  at  27-I  at  the  beginning 
of  the  experiment.  The  reafon  of  this  \vas  fuppofed 
ttj  be,  that  the  atmofphere  was  too  cold  for  making 
this  kind  of  experiment,  by  reafon  of  its  freezing  the 
tiiread  of  quickfdver  in  the  Hem  of  the  thermometer, 
fo  that  it  became  incapable  of  contraftion  along  with 
that  in  the  bulb.  In  ':ither  experiments,  though  the 
metal  in  the  bulb  became  folid,  yet  that  in  the  Hem 
always  remained  tluid  ;  and  thus  ^vas  enabled  to  fub- 
fide  to  a  great  degree  by  the  diminution  of  bulk  in 
the  folid  mercury.  That  this  ^vas  really  the  cafe,  ap- 
peared from  the  quickfilver  falling  at   once  from  — 86 

to 434,  %\hen  the  cold  of  the  freezing   mixture  di- 

minilhed,  and  the  temperature  of  the  air  becoming 
about  the  fame  time  fomewhat  milder,  melted  the  con- 
gealed part  in  the  ftem,  which  thus  had  liberty  to  de- 
fcend to  that  point. 

In  this  experiment,  alfo,  the  mixtures  were  made  in 
double  quantity  to  thofe  of  the  former  ;  thefe  being 
only  in  common  tumblers,  but  the  mixtures  for  this 
experiment  in  pint  bafons.  It  was  obferved  that  they 
liquefied  fafter  than  in  other  experiments.  He  had 
ufually  made  them  of  the  confiftence  of  pap  ;  but 
though  he  added  fnow  at  different  times,  it  had  very 
little  effeft  in  augmenting  the  cold,  but  rather  decreaf- 
ed  it.  The  congealed  pieces  of  the  metal  fell  to  the 
bottom,  as  might  naturally  have  been  expefted  from  its 
great  contraiSlion  in  becoming  folid. 

From  this  experiment  Mr  Hutchins  concluded,  tlAt 
the  nearer  the  temperature  of  the  atmofphere  ap- 
proached to  the  congealing  point  of  mercury  (fo  that 
a  great  degree  of  cold  might  be  communicated  to  the 
bulb  of  a  thermometer,  and  yet  the  quickfilver  in  the 
tube  remain  fluid),  he  might  make  the  experiment  of 
afcertaining  the  greatell  contraftion  of  mercury  to 
more  advantage.  With  this  view,  he  made  another  ex- 
periment, when  the  temperature  of  fome  of  his  ther- 
mometers flood  as  low  as  — 37°  ;  and  after  an  hour's 
attendance,  he  perceived  the  mercury  had  fallen  to 
1367  •,  but  the  thermometer  unluckily  ivas  broken, 
and  its  bulb  thrown  auay  with  the  mixture.  Profef- 
for  Braun  had  likewife  obferved,  that  his  themiometers 
were  always  broken  when  the  mercury  defcended  be- 
low 600. 

The    eighth  experiment  ^\■3s  made  with  a  view   to 

try  whether  quiclifilver  would  congeal  when  in  con- 

taft  with  the  freezing  mixture.     For  this  puurpofe,  he 

did  not  ufe  the  apparatus   provided  for  other  experi- 
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a  gallipot  made  of  flint  flone  (as  be-  Conpcla. 
than   the  common  fort),  containing  about      t'°"' 

in-         ' 


into 


shich  he 
a    mercurial   thermometer,    em.ploying    ancither 
index.     Thus  lie    hoped   to   determine   exaftly 


ments,  but  filled 
ing   thinner 

an  ounce,  half  full  of  quickfilver, 
ferted 
as   an 

when  the  quickfilver  was  congealed,  as  he  had  tree 
accefs  to  it  at  all  times,  which  was  not  the  cafe  ^vhen 
it  was  inclofcd  in  the  cylindrical  glafs,  the  ^vorfled 
^vound  round  tlie  tube  of  the  thermometer  to  exclude 
the  air  being  equally  effeftual  in  excluding  any  in- 
ftnjmeot  from  being  introduced  to  touch  the  quickfil- 
ver. He  then  made  a  kind  of  ike^ver,  with  a  fiat 
blunt  point,  of  dried  cedar-wood,  on  account  of  its 
lightnefs,  which  he  found  -would  remain  in  the  gela- 
tinous freezing  mixture  at  any  depth  he  chofe  •,  but, 
when  inferted  into  the  quiclifilver,  the  great  difference 
betwixt  tlie  fpccific  gravity  of  it  and  that  ponderous 
fluid,  made  it  abvays  rebound  upward  •,  and  by  the 
degree  of  refiftance,  he  could  always  know  ^vhether 
it  proceeded  from  fluid  or  folid  metal.  At  this  time, 
however,  the  experiment  did  not  fucceed  ;  but,  at 
another  tri;d,  having  employed  about  ^ths  of  a  pound 
of  metal,  and  let  it  remain  a  confiderable  time  immerfed 
in  the  fame  mixture  which  had  jull  now  been  fuppofed 
to  fail,  he  found  that  part  of  it  was  congealed  ;  and, 
on  pouring  oft'  the  fluid  part,  no  lefs  than  two-thirds 
remained  fixed  at  the  bottom. 

The  laft  experiment  which  has  been  publifhed   con-MrCaveB- 
cerning   the   congelation   of   quickfilver    by   means   of  "^  "> '  e\- 
fnow,   is  that  of  Mr  Cavendifli,  and  of  which  he  gives  P""'^^''*'* 
an    account   in   the    Phil.  Tranfaft.  vol.  Ixxiii.  p.  325. 
Here,  fpeaking  of  the   cold   of  freezing   mixtures,   he 
fays.     "  There  is  the   utmoit   reafon  to  think  that  Mr 
Hutchins  would  have  obtained  a  greater  degree  of  cold 
by  ufing  a  weaker  nitrous  acid   than   he   did.      I  found 
(fays  he)   by  adding   fnow   gradually  to   fome   of  this 
acid,   that   tlie   addition  of  a  fmall  quantity  produced 
heat  inftead  of  cold  ;  and  it  was  not  until  fo  much  was 
added   as  to   increafe  the  heat  from    28   to   51°,   that 
the  addition  of  more  fnow  began  to  produce  cold  ;  the 
quantity  of  fnow   required   for  this  purpofe  being  pret- 
ty exaftly  one   quarter  of  the  ^veight  of  the  fpirit  of 
nitre  ;  and   the  heat  of  the  fnow,  and  air  of  the  room, 
as  well  as  of  the  acid,  being  28".     The  reafon  of  this 
is,  that  a  great  deal  of  heat  is  produced  by  mixing  wa- 
ter with  fpirit  of  nitre ;   and  the  ftronger  the   fpirit  is, 
the   greater  is   the   heat   produced.     Now    it    appears 
from   this   experiment,   that    befbre   the    acid   was   di- 
luted,  the   heat   produced   by  its   union   with   the   wa- 
ter formed  from   tlie   melting   fnow,  was  greater  than 
the  cold  produced   by  the   fame  ;   and   it   was   not   un- 
til  it   was   diluted   by  the  addition   of  one   quarter   of 
its  weight  of  that  fubftance,   that  the  cold,   generated 
by  the  latter  caufe,  began  to  exceed  the  heat  generated 
by  the  former.     From  what   has  been   faid,  it  is  evi- 
dent,   that   a   freezing    mixture   made   with   undiluted 
acid  \vill   not   begin  to   generate  cold   until  fo    much 
fnow  is  dilTolved  as  to  increafe  its  heat  from  28  to  51° ; 
fo  that  no  greater  cold   ^vill  be  produced  than  would 
be   obtained   by  mixing  the  diluted  acid  heated  to  51° 
with  fnow  of  the  heat  of  28°.     This  method  of  add- 
ing  fno^v   gradually  is   much   the   beft  way  I  know  of 
finding  what   ftrength   it   ought  to   be  of,  in  order  to 
produce  the  greatefl  efli'efl  poflible.     By  m.eans  of  this 
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acid  diluted  in  the  above-mentioned  proportion,  I  froze 
quickfilver  in  the  thermometer  called  G  (a)  by  Mr 
Hutchins,  on  the  26th  of  February  1782.  I  did  not 
indeed  break  the  thermometer  to  examine  the  ftate  of 
the  quickfilver  therein;  for,  as  it  funk  to — 110°,  it 
certainly  muft  have  been  in  part  frozen  ;  but  immedi- 
ately took  it  out,  and  put  the  fpirit  thermometer  in 
its  room,  in  order  to  find  the  cold  of  the  mixture.  It 
furk.  only  to  — 30°  ;  but  by  making  allowance  of  the 
fpirit  in  the  tube  being  not  fo  cold  as  that  in  the 
ball,  it  appear?,  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  this  caufe,  it 
would  have  funk  to  — 2^°  (b)  ;  which  is  6*  below 
the  point  of  freezing,  and  is  within  one  degree  of  as 
great  a  cold  as  that  produced  by  Mr  Hutchins. 

"  In  this  experiment  the  thermometer  G  funk  very 
rapidly  ;  and,  as  far  as  I  could  perceive,  ivithout  Hoo- 
ping at  any  intermediate  point  till  it  came  to  the  above- 
mentioned  degree  of  — iio',  where  it  iluck.  The 
materials  ufed  in  making  the  mixture  were  pre\ioufly 
cooled,  by  means  of  fait  and  fnow,  to  near  o  •,  and 
the  temperature  of  the  air  was  between  20"  and  2^"  ; 
the  quantity  of  acid  ufed  ^vas  4^  oz.  •,  and  the  glafs  in 
which  the  mixture  ^vas  made,  %vas  furrounded  \nth 
wool,  and  placed  in  a  ivooden  box,  to  prevent  its  lofing 
its  cold  fo  fail  as  it  would  otherwife  have  done.  Some 
weeks  before  this  I  made  a  freezing  mixture  with  fome 
fpirit  of  nitre  much  Uronger  than  that  ufed  in  the  fore- 
going experiment,  though  not  quite  fo  ftrong  as  the  vm- 
diluted  acid,  in  \viiich  the  cold  was  lefs  intenfe  by  4^°. 
It  is  true  the  temper  of  the  air  was  much  lefs  cold, 
namely  3  3°,  but  the  fpirit  of  nitre  was  at  leaft  as  cold, 
and  the  fno^v  not  much  lefs  fo. 

"  The  cold  produced  by  mixing  fulphuric  acid,  pro- 
perly diluted  with  fnow,  is  not  fo  great  as  that  produ- 
ced by  fphit  of  nitre,  though  it  does  not  differ  from 
it  by  fo  much  as  8° ;  for  a  freezing  mixture,  prepared 
with  diluted  fulpliuric  acid,  whofe  fpecific  gravity,  at 
60°  of  heat,  was  1,5642,  funk  in  the  thermometer  G  to 
-^37°,  the  experiment  being  tried  at  the  fame  time, 
and  wiih  the  fame  precautions,  as  the  foregoing.  It 
was  previoufly  found,  by  adding  fnow  gradually  to  fome 
of  this  acid,  as  was  done  by  the  nitrous  acid,  that  it 
was  a  little,  but  not  much  (Ironger,  th-.n  it  ought  to 
be,  in  order  to  produce  the  greateil  effeft." 

The  experiment  made  by  Mr  Walker,  in  which  he 
congealed  quickfilver  by  means  of  nitric  acid  and 
Glauber's  fait,  without  any  fnow,  concludes  the  hillo- 
ry  of  the  artificial  congelation  of  mercury.  It  now 
remains  that  we  fay  fomething  of  the  congelation  of  it 
by  the  natural  cold  of  the  atmofphere. 

Dr  Blagden,  from  whofe  paper  in  the  Philofophical 
Tranfactions,  vol.  Ixxiii.  this  account  is  taken,  obferves, 
that  it  was  not  till  near  the  year  17^0  that  thermo- 
meters were  made  with  any  degree*  of  accuracy  ;  and 
in  four  or  five  years  after  this,  the  firft  obfervations 
v.ere  made  which  prove  the  freezing  of  quickfilver. 
On  the  accefTion  of  the  emprefs  Anne  Ivanouna  to  the 
throne  of  Ruffia,  three  profeffors  of  the  Imperial 
academy  were  chofen  to  explore  and  defcribe  the  dif- 


ferent parts  of  her  Afiatic  dominions,  and  to  inquire  CongcU- 
into  the  communication  betwixt  Afia  and  America.  ''<"'• 
Thefe  were  Dr  John  George  Gmelin,  in  the  depait-  ~~*  '' 
ment  of  natural  hilfory  and  chemiAry  ;  M.  Gerard 
Frederic  Muller,  as  general  hiftoriographer  ;  and  M. 
Louis  de  I'llle  de  la  Croyere,  for  the  department  of 
agronomy ;  draughtfmen  and  other  proper  afliftants 
being  appointed  to  attend  them.  They  departed  from 
Peterlhurgh  in  1733  ;  and  fuch  as  furvived  did  not  re- 
turn till  ten  years  after.  The  thermometrical  obferva- 
tions were  communicated  by  Profeffor  Gmelin,  who 
firll  publi(hed  them  in  his  Flora  Sibirica,  and  after- 
wards more  fully  in  the  Journal  of  his  Travels.  An 
ablfraft  of  them  was  likewife  inferted  in  the  Peterfburgh 
Commentaries  for  the  years  1756  and  1765,  taken, 
after  the  profeflbr's  death,  from  his  original  difpatches 
in  poffefTion  of  the  Imperial  academy. 

In  the  winter  of  1734  and  1735,  Mr  Gmelin  being 
at  Yeuefeifk  in  58-^°  N.  Lat.  a!.l  92°  E.  Long,  from 
Greenwich,  firft  obferved  fuch  a  defcent  of  the  mercu- 
ry, as  we  know  maft  have  been  attended  with  conge- 
lation. "  Here  (fays  he)  we  firll  experienced  theExceffiv* 
truth  of  what  various  travellers  have  related  with  re- cold  of  Si. 
fpecf  to  the  extreme  cold  of  Siberia  ;  for,  about  the  *^^tia. 
middle  of  December,  fuch  k\eTe  weather  fet  in,  as  we 
were  fure  had  never  been  known  in  our  Ume  at  Pe- 
terlhurgh. The  air  feemed  as  if  it  were  frozen,  with 
the  appearance  of  a  fog,  ^vhich  did  not  fuffer  the 
fmoke  to  afcend  as  it  iffucd  from  the  chimneys.  Birds 
fell  down  out  of  the  air  as  dead,  and  froze  immediate- 
ly, unlefs  they  were  brought  into  a  warm  room. 
Whenever  the  door  was  opened,  a  fog  fuddenly  form- 
ed round  it.  During  the  day,  (hort  as  it  was,  parhe- 
lia and  haloes  round  the  fun  were  frequently  feen  ;  and 
in  the  night  mock-moons,  and  haloes  about  the  moon. 
Finally,  our  thermometer,  not  fubjed  to  the  fame  de- 
ception as  the  feufes,  left  us  no  doubt  of  the  exceffive 
cold  ;  for  the  quickfilver  in  it  was  reduced  on  the  5th 
of  January  O.  S.  to  — 1  2c°  of  Fahrenheit's  fcale,  low- 
er than  it  had  ever  hitherto  been  obferved  in  na- 
ture." 

The  next  inftance  of  congelation  happened  at  Ya- 
kutlk,  in  N.  Lat.  62.  and  E.  Long.  130.  The  wea- 
ther here  was  unufually  mild  for  the  climate,  yet  the 
thermometer  fell  to  — 72° ,-  and  one  perfon  informed 
the  profeflbr  by  a  note,  that  the  mercury  in  his  baro- 
meter was  frozen.  He  haftened  immediately  to  his 
houfe  to  behold  fuch  a  furpriiing  phenomenon ;  but 
though  he  was  witnefs  to  the  facf,  the  prejudice  he  en- 
tertained agalnfi  the  pofTibility  of  the  congelation, 
v.ould  not  allow  him  to  believe  it.  "  Not  feeling 
(fays  he),  by  the  v,-ay,  the  fame  effefls  of  cold  as  I 
had  experier.ced  at  other  times  in  lefs  diftances,  I  be- 
gan, before  my  arrival,  to  entertain  fulpicions  about 
the  congelation  of  his  quickfilver.  In  facl,  I  faw  that 
it  did  not  continue  in  one  column,  but  was  divided  in 
different  places  as  into  little  cylinders,  which  appear- 
ed frozen  ;  and,  in  fome  of  thefe  divilions  between  the 
quickfilver,  I  perceived  like  the  appearance  of  frozen 

moiflure. 


(a)  This  was  a   fmall  mercurial  thermometer,  made  by  Naime   and  Blount,  on  an  qvory   fcale,  divided  at 
every  five  degrees,  and  reaching  from  215°  above  to  250°  below  the  cipher. 

^b)  Thisjs  to  be  iinderltood  of  a  fpirit  thcTinometer,  whofe  —i^'z^^o"  of  Fahrenheit's  mercurial. 
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nr.oiilure.  It  immediately  occurred  to  me,  that  the 
mercury  might  have  been  cleaned  with  vinegar  and 
fait,  and  not  futhciently  dried.  The  perfon  acknoAv- 
ledged  it  had  been  purified  in  that  manner.  This  fame 
quickfilver,  taken  out  of  the  barometer,  and  ivell 
dried,  would  not  freeze  again,  though  expofed  to  a 
much  greater  degree  of  cold,  as  ihown  by  the  thermo- 
meter." 

Another  fet  of  obfervations,  in  the  courfe  of  which 
the  mercury  frequently  congealed,  were  made  by  Pro- 
feifor  Gmelin  at  Kirenga  fort  in  574-  N.  Lat.  108. 
E.  Long.  ;  his  thermometer,  at  different  times,  (land- 
ing at  — 108',  — 86°, — 100°,  — 113°,  and  many  o- 
ther  intermediate  degrees  This  happened  in  the  win- 
ter of  1737  and  1738.  On  the  27th  of  November, 
after  the  thermometer  had  been  Handing  for  tivo  days 
at  — 46°,  he  found  it  funk  at  noon  to  108°.  Sufpeft- 
ing  fome  miftake,  after  he  had  noted  down  the  obfer- 
vation,  he  inftantly  ran  back,  and  i  jiid  it  at  10  2*  ; 
but  afcending  with  fiich  rapidity,  that  in  the  fpace  of 
half  an  hour  it  had  rifen  to  — fg".  This  phenome- 
non, which  appeared  fo  furpriilng,  undoubtedly  de- 
pended on  the  e.xpanfion  of  the  mercury  frozen  in  the 
Ijulb  of  the  thermometer,  and  which  now  melting, 
forced  upwards  the  fmall  thread  in  the  ftem. 

A  firailar  appearance  was  obferved  at  the  fame  fort 
a  few  days  after  ;  and  on  the  Jpth  of  December,  O.  S. 
he  found  the  mercury,  which  had  been  (landing  at 
— 40°  in  the  morning,  funk  to — icc°  at  four  in  the 
afternoon.  At  this  time,  he  fays,  he  "  law  fome  air 
in  the  thermometer  feparating  the  quickfilver  for  the 
fpace  of  about  fix  degrees."  He  had  taken  notice  of 
a  fimilar  appearance  the  preceding  evening,  excepting 
that  the  air,  as  he  fuppofed  it  to  be,  was  not  then  col- 
lefted  into  one  place,  but  lay  fcattered  in  feveral. 

Thefe  appearances  undoubtedly  proceeded  from  a 
congelation  of  the  mercury,  though  the  prejudice  en- 
tertained againft  the  poifibility  of  this  phenomenon 
would  not  allow  the  profetTor  even  to  inquire  into  it  at 
all.  Several  other  obfervations  were  made  ;  fome  of 
which  were  loft,  and  the  reft  contain  no  farther  infor- 
mation. 

The  fecond  inftance  where  a  natural  congelation  of 
mercury  has  certainly  been  obferved,  is  recorded  in  the 
Tranfaftions  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at 
Stockholm.  The  weather,  in  January  1 760,  was  re- 
markably cold  in  Lapland  ;  fo  that,  on  the  5th  of  that 
month,  the  thermometers  fell  to  — 76*,  — 128*,  or 
lower ;  on  the  23d  and  following  days  they  fell  to 
— 58°,  — 79",  — 92°,  and  below — 238°  entirely  into 
the  ball.  This  was  obferved  at  Tornea,  Sombio,  ,Ta- 
kafierf,  and  Utfioki,  four  places  in  Lapland,  iituated 
between  the  65th  and  78th  degrees  of  N.  Lat.  and  the 
21  ft  and  28th  of  E.  Long.  The  perfon  who  obfer- 
ved them  was  M.  Andrew  Hellant,  who  makes  the 
folloinng  remarks,  of  themfelves  fufhcient  to  ftiow 
that  the  quickfilver  was  frozen,  "  During  the  cold 
weather  at  Sombio  (fays  he),  as  it  was  clear  funfhine, 
though  fcarcely  the  whole  body  of  the  fun  appeared 
above  the  low  woods  that  covered  our  horizon,  I  took 
a  thermometer  which  was  hanging  before  in  the  (hade, 
and  expofed  it  to  the  rifing  fun  about  eleven  in  the 
forenoon,  to  fee  whether,  when  that  luminary  was  fo 
low,  it  would  have  any  effeft  upon  the  inftrument. 
But  to  my  great  furprlfe,    upon    looking  at  it  about 
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noon,  I  found  that  the  mercury  had  entirely  fubfided  Congela- 
into  the  ball,  though  it  was  Handing  as  high  as  — 61°  ''""• 
at  1 1  o'clock,  and  the  fcale  reached  down  to  23 8°  be-  •  '-f 
low  o."  On  bringing  the  inftrument  near  a  fiie,  it 
prefently  rofe  to  its  ufual  height  ;  and  the  realbn  of  its 
fubfiding  before  was  its  being  fomewhat  warmed  by 
the  rays  of  the  fun;  which,  feeble  as  they  were,  had 
yet  fufficient  power  to  melt  the  fmall  thread  of  con- 
gealed mercury  in  the  ftem  of  the  thermometer,  and 
allow  it  to  fubfide  along  \vith  the  reft.  Mr  Hellant, 
however,  fo  little  underftood  the  reafon  of  this  pheno- 
menon, that  he  frequently  attempted  to  repeat  it  by 
bringing  the  thermometer  near  a  fire,  when  the  cold 
was  only  a  few  degrees  below  the  freezing  point  of 
water,  but  could  never  fucceed  until  it  fell  to  — 58", 
or  lower,  that  is,  until  the  cold  was  fufficiently  intenfe 
to  congeal  the  metal.  The  only  feeming  difficulty  in 
his  wi.ole  account  is,  that  ivhen  the  mercury  had  fub- 
fided entirely  into  the  ball  of  the  thermometer,  a  va- 
cuum or  empty  fpot  appeared,  which  run  round  the 
cavity  like  an  air  bubble,  on  turning  the  Inlfrument  j 
but  this  proceeded  from  a  partial  liquefadlion  of  the 
mercury,  which  muft  necelTarily  melt  firft  on  the  out- 
fide,  and  thus  exhibit  the  appearance  juft  mentioned.  10  ' 
The  moft  remarkable  congelation  of  mercury,  which  K.emark-  _  ; 
has  ever  yet  been  obferved,  was  that  related  by  Dr  ^'''^  '^P"'* 
Peter  Simon  Pallas,  who  had  been  fent  by  the  emprefs  qj.  p^Haj, 
of  Ruflla,  with  fome  other  gentlemen,  on  an  expedition 
(imilar  to  that  of  Dr  Gmelin.  He  did  not,  however, 
fpend  the  winters  in  which  he  was  in  Siberia  in  the 
coldeft  parts  of  that  country  ;  that  is,  about  the  middle 
of  the  northern  part.  Twice  indeed  he  refided  at 
Krafnoyarfk,  in  N.  Lat.  56^°,  E.  Long.  93°  ;  where, 
in  the  year  I'/'Ji,  he  had  an  opportunity  of  obferving 
the  phenomenon  we  fpeak  of.  "  The  winter  (fays 
he)  fet  in  early  this  year,  and  was  felt  with  uncommon 
feverity  in  December.  On  the  6th  and  7th  of  that 
month  Happened  the  greateft  cold  I  have  ever  experi- 
enced in  Siberia  ;  the  air  was  calm  at  the  time,  and 
feemingly  thickened  ;  fo  that,  though  the  fky  was  in 
other  refpefts  clear,  the  fun  appeared  as  through  a  1 
fog.  I  had  only  one  fmall  thermometer  left,  in  which 
the  fcale  went  no  lower  than  — 7*  ;  and  on  the  6th  ia 
the  morning,  I  remarked  that  the  quickfilver  in  it 
funk  into  the  ball,  except  fome  fmall  columns  which 
(luck  faft  in  the  tube.  When  the  ball  of  the  thermo- 
meter, as  it  hung  in  the  open  air,  was  warmed  by 
being  touched  with  the  finger,  the  quickfilver  rofe  ;  ; 
and  it  could  plainly  be  feen,  that  the  folld  columns 
ftuck  and  refilled  a  good  while,  and  were  at  length 
pulhed  upward  with  a  fort  of  violence.  In  the  mean 
time  I  placed  upon  the  gallery,  on  the  north  fide  of 
my  houfe,  about  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  clean  and  dry 
quickfilver  in  an  open  bowl.  Within  an  hour  I  found 
the  edges  and  furface  of  it  frozen  folid,  and  fome  mi- 
nutes afterwards  the  whole  was  condenfed  by  the  natu- 
ral cold  into  a  foft  mafs  very  much  like  tin.  WTiile 
the  inner  part  was  ftill  (luid,  the  frozen  lurface  exhi- 
bited a  great  variety  of  branched  wrinkles  ;  but  in  ge- 
neral it  remained  pretty  (mooth  in  freezing,  as  did  al- 
fo  a  larger  quantity  which  I  afterwards  expofed  to  the 
cold.  The  congealed  mercury  was  more  tlexible  than 
lead ;  but  on  being  bent  (hort,  it  was  found  more 
brittle  than  tin  ;  and  when  hammered  out  thin,  it 
feemed  fomewhat  granulated.     If  the  hammer  had  not 
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been  perfe£lly  cooled,  the  quickfilver  melted  away  un- 
der it  in  drops ;  and  the  fame  thing  happened  when 
the  metal  was  touched  with  the  finger,  by  which  alfo 
the  finger  was  immediately  benumbed.  In  our  warm 
room  it  thawed  on  its  furface  gradually,  by  drops,  like 
wax  on  the  fire,  and  did  not  melt  all  at  once.  When 
the  frozen  mafs  was  broken  to  pieces  in  the  cold,  the 
fragments  adhered  to  each  other  and  to  the  bowl  on 
which  they  lay.  Although  the  froft  feemed  to  abate 
a  little  towards  night,  yet  the  congealed  quickfilver 
remained  unaltered,  and  the  experiment  with  the  ther- 
mometer could  llill  be  repeated.  On  the  7th  of  De- 
cember, I  had  an  opportunity  of  making  the  fame  ob- 
fervations  all  day  •,  but  forae  hours  after  funfet,  a  north- 
well  wind  fprung  up,  which  raifed  the  thermometer  to 
— 46°,  when  the  mafs  of  quickfilver  began  to  melt." 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1780  M.  Von  Elter- 
lein,  of  Vytegra,  a  town  of  Rullla,  in  N.  Lat  61.  E. 
Long.  36.  froze  quickfilver  by  natural  cold  ;  of  which 
he  gives  the  following  account.  "  On  the  4th  of  Ja- 
nuary 1780,  the  cold  having  increafed  to — 34°  that 
evening  at  Vytegra,  I  expofed  to  the  open  air  three 
ounces  of  very  pure  quickfilver  in  a  china  tea-cup,  co- 
vered %\ith  paper  pierced  full  of  holes  Next  day,  at 
eight  in  the  morning,  I  found  it  folid,  and  looking 
like  a  piece  of  cad  lead,  with  a  confiderable  depreffion 
in  the  middle.  On  attempting  to  loofen  it  in  the  cup, 
my  knife  raifed  Ihavings  from  it  as  if  it  had  been  lead, 
which  remained  flicking  up  ;  and  at  length  the  metal 
feparated  from  the  bottom  of  the  cup  in  one  mafs.  I 
then  took  it  in  my  hand  to  try  if  it  would  bend  :  it 
was  lliff  like  glue,  and  broke  into  two  pieces  •,  but  my 
fingers  immediately  loll  all  feeling,  and  could  fcarcely 
be  reftored  in  an  hour  anil  a  half  by  rubbing  with 
fcow.  At  eight  o'clock  a  thermometer,  made  by  Mr 
Lexmann  of  the  academy.  Hood  at  — 57°  ;  by  half 
after  nine  it  ivas  rifen  to  — 40° ;  and  then  the  two 
pieces  of  mercury  which  lay  in  the  cup  had  loft  fo 
much  of  their  hardnefs,  that  they  could  no  longer  be 
broken,  or  cut  into  fliavings,  but  refembled  a  thick 
amalgam,  which,  though  it  became  fluid  when  prefled 
by  the  fingers,  immediately  afterwards  refumed  the 
confiftence  of  pap.  With  the  thermoteter  at  — 39°, 
the  quickfilver  became  fluid.  The  cold  was  never  Icfs 
on  the  5th  than  — 28",  and  by  nine  in  the  evening  it 
had  increafed  again  to  — 33°-" 

An  inftance  of  the  natural  congelation  of  quickfilver 
alfo  occurred  in  Jemtland,  one  of  the  provinces  of 
Sweden,  on  the  I  (I  of  January  1782  j  and  lallly,  on 
the  _6th  of  the  fame  month,  Mr  Hutchius  obferved 
the  fame  effeft  of  the  cold  at  Hudfon's  bay.  "  The 
fubjefl  of  this  curious  phenomenon  (fays  he),  was 
quickfilver  put  into  a  common  two- ounce  phial,  and 
corked.  The  phial  was  about  a  third  part  full,  and 
had  conftantly  been  Handing  by  the  thermometer  for  a 
month  part.  At  eight  o'clock  this  morning  I  obferv- 
ed it  was  frozen  rather  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
thick  round  the  fides  and  bottom  of  the  phial,  the 
middle  part  continuing  fluid.  As  this  was  a  certain 
method  of  finding  the  point  of  congelation,  I  intro- 
duced a  mercurial  and  a  fpirit  thermometer  into  the 
fluid  part,  after  breaking  off  the  top  of  the  phial,  and 
they  rofe  diredlly  and  became  ftationary  j  the  former 
at  40°  or  4oi°,  the  latter  at  29^*,  both  below  the  cy- 
plicr.     Having  taken  thefc  out,  I  I'ut  in  t^vo  others, 
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G  a  mercurial    one   formerly   defcribed,    and   a  fpirit   Congfla-. 
thermometer  ;  the  former  of  which   became  ftationaiy      *'""; 
at  40°  and  the  latter  at  30°.     I  then  decanted  the  fluid  ' 

quickfilver,  to  examine  the  internal  lurface  of  the  fro- 
zen metal,  which  proved  very  uneven,  with  many  ra- 
dii going  acrois,  fome  of  which  refembled  pin-headf. 
Urgent  buGnefs  called  me  away  an  hour.  On  my  re- 
turn I  found  a  fmall  portion  only  had  liquefied  in  my 
abfence.  I  then  broke  the  phial  entirely,  and  with  a 
hammer  repeatedly  flruck  the  quickfilver.  It  beat  out 
flat,  yielded  a  deadilh  found,  and  became  fluid  in  lef> 
than  a  minute  afterwards.  It  may  be  worth  remark- 
ing, that  the  quickfilver  in  one  of  the  thermometers, 
which  had  funk  to  very  near  500,  and  was  then  at 
444,  very  readily  run  up  and  downi  the  tube  by  eleva- 
ting either  end  of  the  inllrument." 

Thefe  are  all  the  well -authenticated  accounts  of  the 
congelation  of  mercury  by  the  natural  cold  of  the  at- 
molphere.  Some  others  have  been  publilhed  ;  but  be- 
ing either  lefs  important,  or  not  lb  well  authenticated, 
we  forbear  to  mention  them,  A  very  confiderable  con- 
firmation is  obtained  from  the  above  hillory,  of  the 
theory  of  congelation  delivered  by  Dr  Black,  and 
which  is  fully  explained  under  the  article  Chemistry, 
On  Mr  Hutchins's  experiments,  and  on  congelation 
in  general,  Mr  Cavendifli  makes  many  valuable  re- 
marks ;  the  fubllance  of  which  is  as  follows  :  21 

"  If  a  veflel  of  water,  with  a  thermometer  in  it,  be  ^'r  Caven- 
expofed  to  the  cold,  the  thermometer  will  fink  feveral"'^ J  •^" 
degrees  below  the  freezing  point,  efpecially  if  the  wa-^  ^^  [^_ 
ter  be  covered  up  fo  as  to  be  defended  irom  the  wind,tion, 
and  care  taken  not  to  agitate  it  ;  and  then  on  drop- 
ping in  a  bit  of  ice,  or  on  mere  agitation,  fpiculae  of 
ice  ihoot  fuddenly  through  the  water,  and  the  inclo- 
fed  thermometer  rifes  quickly  to  the  freezing  point, 
where  it  remains  (lationary.  In  a  note  he  fays,  that 
though  in  conformity  to  the  common  opinion  he  has 
allowed  that  "  mere  agitation  may  fet  the  water  a 
freezing,  yet  fome  experiments  lately  made  by  Dr 
Blagden  feem  to  (how,  that  it  has  not  much,  if  any, 
effecl  of  that  kind,  otherwife  than  by  bringing  the 
water  in  contact  with  fome  fubllance  colder  than  it- 
felf.  Though  in  general  alfo  the  ice  flioots  rapidly, 
and  the  inclofed  thermometer  rifes  very  quick ;  yet 
he  once  obferved  it  to  rife  very  llowly,  taking  up  not 
lefs  than  half  a  minute,  before  it  afcended  to  the 
freezing  point  ;  but  in  this  experiment  the  water  was 
cooled  not  more  than  one  or  two  degrees  below  freez- 
ing -,  and  it  ihould  feem,  that  the  more  the  water  is 
cooled  below  the  freezing  point,  the  more  rapidly  the 
ice  (lioots  and  the  inclofed  thermometer  rifes." 

Mr  Cavendifli  then  obferves,  that  from  the  fore- 
going experiments  we  learn  that  water  is  capable  of  be- 
ing cooled  conliderably  below  the  freezing  point,  ^^ith- 
out  any  congelation  taking  place  ■,  and  that,  as  foon 
as  bv  any  means  a  fmall  part  of  it  is  made  to  freeze, 
the  ice  fpreads  rapidly  through  the  whole  of  the  %va- 
ter.  The  caiife  of  this  rife  of  the  thermometer  is, 
that  all,  or  almoft  all  bodies,  by  changing  from  a  fluid 
to  a  folid  llate,  or  from  the  Hate  of  an  elallic  to  that 
of  an  unelaftic  fluid,  generate  heat ;  and  that  cold  is 
produced  by  the  contrary  procefs.  Thus  all  the  cir. 
cumftances  of  the  phenomenon  may  be  perfeflly  well 
explained  ;  for,  as  foon  as  any  part  of  the  water  free- 
zes, heat  will  be  generated  thereby  in  confequence  of 
3  S  the 
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the  above-mentioned  la«-,  fo  that  the  new  formed  ice 
and  remaining  water  will  be  warmed,  and  muft  con- 
tinue to  receive  heat  by  the  freezing  of  freih  portions 
of  water,  till  it  is  heated  exaflly  to  the  freezing  point, 
unlefs  the  ivater  could  become  quite  folid  before  a  fuf- 
ficient  quantity  of  heat  was  generated  to  raife  it  to 
that  point,  \vhich  is  not  the  cafe  :  and  it  is  evident, 
that  it  cannot  be  heated  above  the  freezing  point  :  for 
as  foon  as  it  come:  thereto,  no  more  water  uill  freeze, 
and  confequently  no  more  heat  inll  be  generated. — 
The  rcafon  ^\  hy  the  ice  fpreads  all  over  the  water,  in- 
fiead  of  forming  a  folid  lump  in  one  part,  is,  that,  as 
foon  as  any  fmall  portion  of  ice  is  formed,  the  ^vater 
in  contaft  with  it  will  be  fo  much  warmed  as  to  be  pre- 
vented from  freezing,  but  the  water  at  a  little  dill-ance 
from  it  ivill  flill  be  below- the  freezing  point,  and  will 
confequently  begin  to  freeze. 

"  W^ere  it  not  for  this  generation  of  heat,  the  whole 
of  any  quantity  of  water  would  freeze  as  foon  as  the 
procets  of  congelation  began  ;  pnd  in  like  manner  the 
cold  is  generated  by  the  melting  of  ice  ;  which  is  the 
caufe  of  the  long  time  required  to  thaw  ice  and  inow. 
It  ivas  formerly  found  that,  bv  adding  fnow  to  ivorin 
water,  and  ftirring  it  about  until  all  ivas  melted,  the 
water  wcs  as  much  cooled  as  it  would  have  been  by 
the  addition  of  the  fame  quantitv  of  water  rather  more 
than  I  jfc"  degrees  colder  than  the  fnow,  or,  in  other 
v.'ords,  fomewhat  more  than  150°  of  cold  are  genera- 
ted by  the  thaviing  of  the  fnow  ;  and  there  is  great 
reafon  to  believe  that  juft  as  much  heat  is  produced  by 
the  freezing  of  ^vatcr.  The  cold  generated  in  the  ex- 
periment juft  mentioned  was  the  fame  whether  ice  or 
fnow  was  ufed. 

"  A  thermometer  kept  in  melted  tin  or  lead-  till- 
they  become  folid,  remains  perfeftly  ftationarv  from 
tlie  time  the  metal  begins  to  harden  round  the  fides  of 
the  pot  till  it  is  entirely  folid  ;  but  it  cannot  be  per- 
ceived at  all  to  fink  below  that  point,  and  rife  up  to 
it  when  the  metal  begins  to  harden.  It  is  not  unlike- 
ly, however,  that  the  great  difference  of  heat  between 
the  air  and  melted  metal  might  prevent  this  effefl  from 
taking  place  ;  fo  that  though  it  was  not  percei\-ed  in 
tliefe  experiments,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  thcfe  metals, 
as  \\o\\  as  water  and  quickfilver,  may  bear  being  cool- 
ed a  little  below  the  freezing  or  hardening  point  (for 
the  hardening  of  melted  metals,  and  freezing  of  water, 
feems  e-naftly  the  fame  procefs,)  ^vithout  beginning  to 
lofe  their  tluidity. 

"■  The  experiments  of  Mr  Hiitchins  prove,  that 
quicklilver  contracts  or  diminilhes  in  bulk  by  freezing, 
and  that  the  very  low  degrees  to  which  the  thermo- 
meters have  been  nrade  to  fmk,  is  owing  to  this  con- 
tra^ion,  and  not  to  the  cold'  having  been  in  any  de- 
gree equal  to  that  fhown  by  the  thermometer.  In  the 
/■fiurth  e.vperiment,  one  of  the  thermometers  funk  to 
450°  though  it  appeared,  by  the  fpirit  thermome- 
ters, that  the  cold  of  the  mixture  was  not  more  than 


five  or  fix  degrees  below  the  point  of  freealng  quick-  On^eh- 
filver.      In  the  tirft  experiment  alfo,  it  funk  to   448°,       •'""• 
at  a  time-  \vhea   the  cold  of  the  mixture  ^vas  onlV  2^°  """^ 
below  that  point ;  fo  that  it  appears  that  the  contrac- 
tion of  quickfilver  by  freezing  muft  be  at  leaft-  equal 
to  its  expanfiort  by   404  degrees  of  heat  (a).      Tliis, 
ho^vever,  is  not  the-  whole  contra<3ioi>  that   it  fufters : 
for  it  appears    by   an    extract   from    a  meteorological 
journal  kept  by  Mr  Butchins  at  Albany  fort,   that  his 
thermometer    once    llmk    to    490*  below  o ;    though 
it  was  known  by  a   fpirit    thermometer  that  the  cold 
Icarcely   exceeded    the    point  of    freezing  quickfilver. 
There  are    t-^vo    experiments   alfo  of  Profelfer  Braun, 
in  which  the  ttiermometer  funk  to  544  and   556°  be- 
low  o  j    which    is    the    greateft    defcent  he  ever  ob- 
ferved    without   the    ball    being    cracked.      It    is  not 
indeed  known  how  cold  his  mixtures  were;  but  irom. 
Mr   Hutchiiis's    experiments,  there  is   great  reafon  to 
think  they  could  not  be  many  degrees  below  40^.      If 
fo,  the  contraction  which  quickfilver  fuifers  in  freezirfg, 
IS  not  much  lets  than  its  expanfion  by  500°  or    ^lo"^  of 
heat,   that   is,  slmoft  ^  of  its  whole  bulk  ;  and  in  all 
probability  is  never  much  more  than  that,  though  it 
is  probable   that   this  coiitraftion  is  not  always  deter- 
minate ;    for  a  confiderable  variation    may  frequentlv 
be  obferved  in  the  (pecific  gravity  cf  the  fame  piece  of 
metal  caft  different  times  over  ;  and  almoft  all  caft  me- 
tals become  heavier  by  hammering.      Mr  Cavendiih  ob-  -Var' ton 
ferved,    that   on   carting   the  fame  piece   of   tin  three  of  ihe  den- 
times    ever,  its    denfity    varied    from   7.252  to  7.2Q4,  fityofme. 
though  there  ivas   great  reafon   to  think  that  no  hoi-  '■''''  ^y  '^'^* 
lows  were  left  in  it,  and   that  only  a  fmall  part  of  this?"^"'       ' 
difference  could  proceed  from  the  error  of  the  experi- 
ment.    This  variation  of  denfity  is  as  much  as  is  pro- 
duced in  quickfilver  by  an   alteration  of  66°  of  heat: 
and  it  is  not  unlikely,  tliat  the  defcent  of  a  thermome- 
ter, on  account  of  the  contraiftion  of  the  quickfilver  in 
its  ball  by  freezing,  may  vary  as  much  in  different  trials, 
tliough  the  whole  mais  of  quickfilver  is  frozen  without 
any  vacuities.  '+ 

"   The    cold    produced    by    mixing    ^irit  of  nitre    .  "5 

with  fnow  is  entirely  owing  to  the  melting  of  the 
fnow.  Now,  in  all  probability,  there  is  a  certain  de- 
gree of  cold,  in  which  the  foirit  of  nitre,  fo  far  from 
diflblving  fnow,  will  yield  part  of  it^  own  water,  and' 
fuffer  that  to  freeze,  as  is  the  cafe  with  folutioiw  of 
common  fait  ;  fo  that  if  the  cold  of  the  materials  be- 
fore mi.xing  is  equal  to  this,  no  additional  cold  can  be 
produced.  If  the  cold  of  the  materials  is  lefs,  fome 
increafe  of  cold  vnW  be  produced  •,  but  the  total  cold 
will  be  lefs  than  in  the  former  cafe,  fince  the  additional 
cold  caimot  be  generated  Avithout  fome  of  the  focw 
being  diffolved,  and  thereby  weakening  the  acid,  and 
making  it  lefs  able  to  diffolve  more  fnow  ;  but  yet  the 
lefs  the  cold  of  the  materials  is,  the  greater  will  be  the 
additional  cold  piodiiced.  This  is  conformable  to  Mr 
Hutchins's  experiments ;    for    in  the  fifth  experiment, 

in 


(a)  The  numbers  here  given  are  tliofe  (liown  by  the  thermometer  without  any  correflion  ;  but  if  a  proper 
allowance  is  made  for  the  error  of  that  inftrument,  it  will  appear,  that  the  true  contraction  was  25°  lefs  than 
fcere  fet  down  ;  and  from  the  manner  in  which  thermometers  have  been  ufually  adjufted,  it  is  likely  that  in  the 
5th  experiment  of  Mr  Hutchir.s,  as  v,-ell  as  in  tbofe  of  Prcfeflbr  Braun,  the  true  contraction  might  equally  fali 
ftiort  of  that  by  obfervation. 
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in  wlitch  tlie  cold  of  the  materials  X\a^  — 40°,  the  ad- 
ditional cold  producfed  Was  only  5".  In  the  firft  expe- 
riment, in  which  the  cold  of  the  materials  was  only 
— 23",  an  addition  of  at  lealt  19*  of  cold  was  obtained  ; 
and  bv  mixing  fotne  of  the  fame  fpirit  of  nitre  ^vith 
fr.ow  in  this  climate,  when  the  heat  of  the  materials 
xvas  -|-26*,  Mr  Cavendilh  was  able  to  link  the  thermo- 
nieter  to -'— 29*,  fa  that  an  addition  of  55  degrees  of 
cold  was  produced. 

"  It  is  remarkable  that  in  none  of  Mr  Hutchins's 
experiments  the  cold  of  the  mixture  was  more  than  6" 
ftf  the  fpirit  thermometer  below  the  freezing  point  of 
quickfdver;  ^^hich  is  fo  little,  that  it  might  incline 
one  to  think  that  the  fpirit  of  nilre  ufed  by  him  was 
%veak.  This,  however,  was  not  the  cafe  \  as  its  fpe- 
citic  gravity  at  58°  of  heat  was  1,4923.     It   was  able 

to  dlffolve its  weight  of  marble,    and   contained 

1.43  ^ 

very   little  mixture   of  fulphutic  c*  tnurlatic  acid  •,  as 

well  as  could  be  judged  from  an   examination  of  it,  it 

wr,s   as    little  phlogilticated  as  acid    of   that    ilrength 

ufually  is." 

Acids,  efpecially  thofe  of  the  mineral  kind,  power- 
fully refift  Congelation.  There  is,  liowever,  a  peculi- 
arity with  rej/ard  to  that  of  vitriol.  M.  Chaptal,  a 
foreign  chemift,  obferved,  that  it  condenfed  by  the 
cold  of  the  atmolphere,  and  the  cryftals  began  to  melt 
only  at  +70"  of  his  thennometer  •,  which,  if  Re?.u- 
mut's,  correfponds  to  about  47°  of  Fahrenheit.  The 
cryftals  were  unfluous  from  the  melting  acid,  and  they 
felt  warmer  than  the  neighbouring  bodies  :  the  form 
was  that  of  a  priim  of  fix  fides,  flatted  and  terminated 
by  a  pvramid  of  fix  fides  ;  but  the  pyramid  appeared 
on  one  end  only  ;  on  the  other,  the  cryftal  was  loll  in 
the  general  mafs.  The  pyramid  refulted  from  an  af- 
femblage  of  fix  ifofccles  triangles ;  the  oil,  when  the 
cryftal  was  meltfd  was  of  a  yellowilh  black  ;  on  re- 
dilfilling  it  in  a  proper  apparatus,  no  peculiar  gas  came 
orer.  M.  Chaptal  repeated  his  experiments  with  the 
highly  concentrated  acid,  but  found  that  it  did  not 
freeze  ;  that  the  denfity  of  the  acid  which  he  thought 
froze  mod  eafily  was  to  the  oil,  of  the  ufual  ftrength 
for  fale,  as  from  63  and  65  to  66  ;  and  the  neceffary 
degfiee  of  cold  about  19°  of  Fahrenheit.  Sulphuric 
»tid  onte  melted  will  not  cryftallize  again  with  the 
fame  degree  of  cold. 

In  the  expetlments  which  fed  be^  ttiade  on  the 
freezing  of  fulphuric  acid,  Mr  Gaveiidilh  found  forae 
uncertainty  in  determining  the  point  at  ^vhich  it 
freezes  moii  readily  ;  neither  could  he  determine 
whether  the  cold  neceflary  for  congelation  does  not 
increafe  without  any  limitation  in  proportion  to  tlie 
llrength  of  the  acid.  A  new  fet  of  experiments 
were  therefore  made  by  Mr  Keir  to  determine  this 
point.  He  had  obferved,  after  a  fevere  froft  at  the 
end  of  the  year  1784  and  beginning  of  1785,  that 
fome  fulphuric  acid,  contamed  in  a  corked  phial,  had 
congealed,  while  other  bottles  containing  the  fame, 
fome  ftronger  and  fome  %veaker,  retainetl  their  fluidity. 
As  the  congelation  was  naturallv  imputed  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  cold,  he  was  afterwards  furprifed  to 
find,  when  the  froft  ceafed,  that  the  acid  remained 
Congealed  for  many  days,  when  the  temj)era»ure  of  the 
atmofphere  ^vas  fometimes  above  40'  of  Fahrenheit ; 
«id  when  the  congealed  acid  was  brought  into  a  warm 


room  on  purpofe  to  thaw  it,  a  thermometer  placed  in  C6n»eis- 
contftcl  with  it  during  its  thawing  continued  llalionary  ""'''■ 
at  45°.  Hence  he  concluded,  that  the  freezing  and  ' 
thawing  point  of  this  acid  was  nearly  at  4S°  i  ^"d  ac- 
cordingly, onexpofing  the  liquor  which  had  been  thaw- 
ed to  the  air  at  the  temperature  of  30°,  the  congelation 
again  took  place  in  a  few  hours.  From  the  circum- 
llance  of  other  parcels  of  the  fame  acid,  but  of  different 
flrengths,  remaining  ttuid,  though  they  had  been  ex' 
pofed  to  a  much  greater  degree  of  cold,  he  was  led  to 
belie^-e  that  there  mult  be  fome  certain  llrength  at  which 
the  acid  is  more  difpoied  to  congeal  than  at  any  other. 
1  he  Ipecific  gravity  of  the  acid  which  had  frozen  was 
to  that  of  water  nearlv  as  1800  to  tooo,  and  that  of 
the  ftronger  acid  ivhich  had  not  frozen  was  as  1 046 
to  1000,  which  is  the  common  denhty  of  that  ufually 
fold  in  England  ;  and  there  was  not  the  leaft  differ- 
ence, excepting  in  point  of  ftrength,  between  the  acid 
which  had  frozen  and  that  which  had  not ;  Mr  Keir 
having  taken  the  acid  fome  weeks  before  with  his  own 
hands  from  the  bottle  which  contained  the  latter,  and 
diluted  it  with  water,  till  it  became  of  the  fpecific  gra- 
vity of  1800. 

To  render  the  experiment  complete,  Mr  Keir  im». 
merfed  feveral  acids  ot  diflerent  ftrengths  in  melting 
fnow,  inftead  of  expofing  them  to  the  air  ;  the  tem- 
perature of  which  was  variable,  \vhereas  that  of  melt- 
ing fiiow  was  certain  and  invariable.  Thofe  which 
would  not  freeze  in  melting  fiiow  were  afterwards  Lm- 
merfed  in  a  mixture  of  common  fait,  fnow,  and  wa- 
ter ;  the  temperature  of  which,  though  not  fo  cort- 
ftant  and  deteiininate  as  that  of  melting  fnow,  gene- 
rally remained  for  feveral  hours  at  1 8°,  and  was  fome- 
times feveral  degrees  lower.  The  intention  of  adding 
water  to  the  fnou'  and  fait  was  to  leiTen  the  intenfity 
of  the  cold  of  this  mixture,  and  to  render  it  more  , 
permanent  than  if  the  fnow  and  lalt  alone  were  mixed. 
'I'he  acids  which  had  frozen  in  melting  fnow  were  five 
in  number ;  which  being  thawed  and  brought  to  the 
temperature  of  60",  were  found  on  examination  to 
have  the  following  fpecific  gravities,  \nz.  1786,  1784, 
178^,1778,  177  V  Thofe  %vhich  had  not  congealed 
with  the  melting  fnow,  but  which  did  lb  with  the  mix- 
ture of  fnow,  fait,  and  water,  were  found,  when 
brought  to  the  temperature  of  60",  to  be  of  the  fol. 
lowing  fpecific  gravities,  viz.  1814,  1810,  1  804,  1794. 
1790,  1770,  1759,  i7.i;o.  Thofe  which  remained, 
and  would  freeze  neither  in  melting  inow  nor  in  the 
mixture  of  fnow,  fait,  and  water,  were  of  the  gra- 
vities 1864,  1839,  '8i5'^745»  '720,  r7oo,  1610, 
1 55 1.  From  the  frft  of  thefe  it  appears,  that  the 
medium  denfity  of  the  acids  ^vhich  froze  with  the  na- 
tural cold  was  1780  •,  and  from  the  fccond,  that  at  the 
denfities  of  1790  and  1770  the  acid  had  been  incapa- 
ble of  freezing  with  that  degree  of  cold.  Hence  it 
follows,  that  1780  is  nearly  the  degree  of  ftrength  of 
eafieft  freezing,  and  that  an  increafe  or  diminution  of 
that  denfity  equal  to  ttjII^  of  the  whole,  renders  the 
acid  incapable  of  freezing  with  the  cold  of  melting 
fnow,  though  this  cold  is  fomething  above  the  freezing 
point  of  the  moft  congealablc  acid.  From  die  fecond 
it  appears,  that  by  applying  a  more  intenfe  cold,  viz. 
that  produced  by  a  mixture  of  fnow,  fait,  Tind  water, 
the  limits  of  the  denfities  of  acids  capable  of  congeli- 
tion  were  extended  to  about  xTrth  above  or  below  the 
3  S  2  point 
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point  of  eaCeft  freezing  :  and  there 
to  doubt,  that,  by  greater  augmentations  of  cold,  thefe 
'  limits  may  be  further  extended ;  but  in  what  ratio  thefe 
auvrmentatlons  and  extenfions  proceed,  cannot  be  deter- 
mined, without  many  obfervations  made  in  different 
temperatures. 

"  But  (fays  Mr  Keir)  though  it  is  probable  that 
the  moll  concentrated  acids  may  be  frozen,  provided 
the  cold  be  fufficiently  intenfe,  yet  there  feems  reafon 
to  believe,  that  fome  of  the  congelations  which  have 
been  obferved  in  highly  concentrated  acids,  have  been 
effedled  in  confequence  of  the  deniity  of  thefe  acids 
being  reduced  nearly  to  the  point  of  ealy  freezing  by 
their  havhig  abforbed  moifture  from  the  air  :  for  the 
DiAe  d'Ayen  and  M.  de  Morveau  expofed  their  acids 
to  the  air  in  cups  or  open  vefl'els ;  and  the  latter  even 
acquaints  us,  that  on  examining  the  fpecific  gravity 
of  the  acid  which  had  frozen,  he  found  it  to  that  of 
water  as  129  to  74;  which  denfity  being  lefs  than 
that  of  eafiell  freezing,  proves  that  the  acid  he  em- 
ployed, and  which  he  had  previouily  concentrated, 
had  been  aftually  weakened  during  the  experiment. 
I  have  feveral  times  expofed  concentrated  fulphuric  acid 
in  open  vefl'els  in  froily  weather ;  and  I  have  fome- 
time?,  but  not  always,  obferved  a  congelation  to  take 
place.  Upon  feparating  the  congealed  part,  and  on 
examining  the  fpecific  gravity  of  the  latter  after  it 
had  thawed,  I  found  that  it  had  been  reduced  to  the 
point  of  eafielf  freezing.  When  the  congealed  acid 
was  kept  longer  expofed  it  gradually  thawed,  even 
when  the  cold  of  the  air  increaled  ;  the  reafon  of  which 
is  not  to  be  imputed  to  the  heat  produced  by  the 
moifture  of  the  air  mixing  with  the  acid,  but  principally 
to  the  diminution  below  the  point  of  eafieft  freezing, 
which  was  occafioned  by  the  continued  abforption  of 
moifture  from  tlie  air,  and  ^vhich  rendered  the  acid  in- 
capable of  continuing  frozen  without  a  great  increafe  of 
Gold. 

"  It  appears,  then,  that  the  concentration  of  M.  de 
Morveau's  acid,  at  the  time  of  its  congelation,  from 
wlilch  circumftance  Mr  Cavendilh  infers  generally  that 
fulphuric  acid  freezes  more  eafily  as  It  is  more  denfe, 
is  not  a  true  premlfe  j  and  that  therefore  the  inference, 
tliough  juftly  deduced,  is  invalid.  On  the  contrary, 
there  feems  every  reafon  to  believe,  that  as  the  denfity 
of  the  acids  increafes  beyond  the  point  of  eafieft  free- 
zing, the  facility  of  the  congelation  dimlniflies ;  at 
leart  to  as  great  denfity  as  we  have  ever  been  able  to 
obtain  fulphuric  acid  :  for  if  it  were  poflible  to  divert 
it  entirely  of  water,  it  would  probably  affume  a  folid 
form  in  any  temperature  of  the  air. 

"  The  cryftallization  of  fulphuric  acid  is  more  or 
lefs  diftlndl,  according  to  the  flownefs  of  the  forma- 
tion of  the  cryftals  and  other  favourable  circumftances. 
Sometimes  they  are  very  large,  diftinilly  Ihaped,  and 
hard.  Their  (hape  is  like  thofe  of  the  common  mi- 
neral alkali  and  felenite  fpar,  but  with  angles  different 
in  dimenfions  from  eitlier  of  thefe.  They  are  folid, 
confifting  of  ten  faces ;  of  which  the  two  largeft  are 
equal,  parallel,  and  oppofite  to  each  other  ;  and  are 
oblique-angled  parallelograms  or  rhomboids,  whofe 
angles  are,  as  near  as  could  be  meafured,  of  105  and 
75  degrees.  Between  thefe  two  rhomboldal  faces  are 
placed  eight  of  the  form  of  trapeziums  j  and  thus  each 
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feems  little  reafon  cryftal  may  be  fuppofed  to  be  compounded  of  two  Congel*. 
equal  and  fimilar  fruftums  of  pyramids  joined  together  ''^"] 
by  their  rhomboidal  bales.  They  always  funk  in  the  ' 
fluid  acid  to  the  bottom  of  the  veffel,  Tvhich  Ihowed 
that  their  denfity  was  increafed  by  congelation.  It 
was  attempted  to  determine  their  fpecific  gravity  by 
adding  to  this  fluid  fome  concentrated  acid,  which 
fliould  make  them  float  in  the  liquor,  the  examination 
of  whofe  fpecific  gravity  ftiould  afcertain  that  of  the 
floating  cryftals  ;  but  they  were  found  to  fink  even  in 
the  moft  concentrated  acid,  and  were  confequently  den- 
fer.  Some  of  the  congealable  acid  previoufly  brought 
to  the  freezing  temperature  was  then  poured  into  a 
graduated  narrow  cylindrical  glafs,  up  to  a  certain 
mark,  which  indicated  a  ipace  equal  to  that  occupied 
by  200  grains  of  water.  The  glafs  was  placed  in  a 
mixture  of  inow,  fait,  and  water  ;  and  when  the  acid 
was  frozen,  a  mark  was  made  on  the  part  of  the  glafs 
to  which  it  had  funk.  Having  thawed  the  acid  and 
emptied  the  glafs,  it  was  filled  with  water  to  the  mark 
to  which  it  had  funk  by  freezing ;  and  it  was  then  found 
that  1 5  grains  more  of  water  were  required  to  raife  it 
to  the  mark  expreflrng  200  grains ;  which  fliows,  that 
the  diminution  of  bulk  fuftained  by  the  acid  in  freezing 

had  been  equal  to of  the  whole.    Computing  from 

this  datum,  we  (hould  eftlmate  the  fpecific  gravity  of 
the  congealed  acid  to  have  been  1924  ;  but  as  it  evi- 
dently contained  a  great  number  of  bubbles,  its  real 
fpecific  gravity  muft  have  been  confiderably  greater 
than  the  above  calculation,  and  cannot  eafily  be  deter- 
mined on  account  of  thefe  bubbles.  By  way  of  com- 
parifon,  Mr  Keir  obferved  the  alteration  of  bulk  which 
water  contained  in  the  fame  cylindrical  veffel  would 
fuffer  by  freezing  ;  and  found  that  its  expanfion  was 
equal  to  about  Voth  of  its  bulk.  The  water  had  been 
previoufly  boiled,  but  neverthelefs  contained  a  great 
number  of  air  bubbles  •,  fo  that  in  this  refpeft  there  is 
a  confiderable  difference  between  the  congelations  of 
water  and  fulphuric  acid  ;  though  perhaps  it  may 
arlfe  principally  from  the  bubbles  of  elaftic  fluid 
being  in  greater  proportion  in  the  one  than  the 
other. 

"  Greater  cold  is  produced  by  mixing  fnow  or 
pounded  ice  with  the  congealed  than  with  the  fluid 
fulphuric  acid,  though  the  quantity  is  not  yet  deter- 
mined. The  greateft  cold  produced  by  Mr  M'Nab  at 
Hudfon's  Bay,  was  effefted  by  mixing  fnow  with  a 
fulphuric  acid  which  had  been  previoufly  congealed  j 
and  to  this  circumftance  Mr  Cavendilh  imputes  the  in- 
tenfity  of  the  cold,  as  the  liquefaftion  both  of  the 
acid  and  the  fnow  had  concurred  in  producing  the 
fame  eft'eft  ;  while  in  mixing  fluid  acids  with  fnow, 
the  thawing  of  the  fnow  is  probably  the  only  produc- 
tive caufe. 

"  To  compare  the  times  requifite  for  the  liquefac- 
tions of  ice  and  of  congealed  fulphuric  acid,  two  equal 
and  fimilar  glaffes  were  filled,  one  with  the  congealable 
fulphuric  acid,  the  other  ^vith  water ;  and  after  having 
immerfed  them  in  a  freezing  mixture,  till  both  were 
congealed  and  reduced  to  the  temperature  of  28°,  the 
glaiies  were  withdrawn,  wiped  dry,  and  placed  in  a 
room  where  the  thermometer  ftood  at  62".  The  ice 
thawed  in  40  minutes,   and  the   acid   in   95  ;   at  the 
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end  of  which  time  the  thermometer,  ivhich  flood  near 
the  glaffeS^  had  rifen  to  64°.  Hence  it  appears  that 
the  congealed  acid  requires  more  than  twice  the  time 
for  its  liquei'aftion  that  ice  does,  though  it  cannot 
thence  be  fairly  inferred,  that  the  cold  generated  by 
the  liquefaction  of  the  ice  and  of  congealed  acid  are  in 
the  above  proportions  of  the  times,  from  the  folloiving 
confiderations,  viz.  that  as,  during  the  liquefaftion  of 
the  ice,  its  temperature  remains  flationary  at  32',  and 
during  the  llquefaftion  of  the  acid,  its  temperature  re- 
mains about  44  or  4  5°,  it  appears,  that  the  ice  being 
confiderably  colder  than  the  acid,  will  take  the  heat 
from  the  contiguous  air  much  fafter.  By  this  experi- 
ment, hoivever,  we  know  that  a  confiderable  quantity 
of  coW  is  generated  by  the  liquefailion  ot  the  acid  ; 
and  hence  it  appears  probable,  that  in  producing  cold 
artificially,  by  mixing  ihow  with  acids  in  very  cold 
temperatures,  it  ^vould  probably  be  ufefiil  to  employ  a 
fulphuric  acid  of  the  proper  denfity  for  congelation,  and 
to  freeze  it  previoully  to  its  mixture  with  fnow.  It 
muif  not,  however,  be  imagined,  that  tlie  cold  gene- 
rated by  the  mixture  of  thefe  two  frozen  fublfances  is 
nearly  equal  to  the  funis  of  the  colds  generated  by  the 
feparate  liquefactions  of  the  congealed  acid  and  ice, 
when  fingly  expofed  to  a  thawing  temperature  ;  for  the 
mixture  refulting  from  the  liquefaflion,  coniifting  of 
fulphuric  acid  and  the  water  of  the  fnow,  appears  from 
the  generation  of  heat  which  occurs  from  the  mixture  ot 
thefe  ingredients  in  a  fluid  Hate,  to  be  fubject  to  differ- 
ent laws  than  thofe  which  rule  either  of  the  ingredients 
feparately. 

"  The  fulphuric  acid,  like  water  and  other  fluids,  is 
capable  of  retaining  its  fluidity  when  cooled  confider- 
ably below  its  freezing  point.  A  phial  containing 
fome  congealable  fulphuric  acid  being  placed  in  a  mix- 
ture of  fait,  fnow,  and  water,  a  thermometer  was  foon 
afterwards  immerfed  in  it  while  the  acid  was  yet  fluid, 
on  which  it  quickly  funk  from  jo  to  29°.  On  moving 
the  thermometer  in  the  fluid,  to  make  it  acquire  the 
exaft  temperature,  the  mercury  was  obferved  fuddenly 
to  rife  ;  and  on  looking  at  the  acid,  numberlefs  fmall 
cryftals  were  obferved  floating  in  it,  which  had  been 
fuddenly  formed.  The  degree  to  which  the  mercury 
then  rofe  was  464°  j  and  at  another  time,  while  the  acid 
was  freezing,  it  flood  at  45°." 

From  thefe  experiments  our  author  infers,  "  I .  That 
fulphuric  acid  has  a  point  of  ealieft  freezing,  and 
that  this  is  when  the  fpecific  gravity  is  to  that  of  water 
as  1780  to  1000.  2.  That  the  greater  or  lefs  difpo- 
fition  to  congelation  does  not  depend  on  any  other 
circumftance  than  the  flrength  of  the  acid.  3.  That 
the  freezing  and  thawing  degree  of  the  moll  congeal- 
able acid  is  about  45°  of  Fahrenheit's  fcale.  It  is, 
however,  to  be  obferved,  that  this  degree  is  inferred 
from  the  temperature  indicated  by  the  thermometers 
immerfed  in  the  freezing  and  thawing  acids  ;  but  the 
congelation  of  the  fluid  acid  could  never  be  accom- 
plilhed  without  .expofing  it  to  a  greater  degree  of  cold, 
either  by  expofing  it  to  the  air  in  frofly  weather  or  to 
the  cold  of  melting  fnow.  4.  Like  water,  this  acid 
polTefles  the  property  of  retaining  its  fluidity  when 
cooled  feveral  degrees  below  the  freezing  point  ;  and 
of  rifing  fuddenly  to  it  when  its  congelation  is  pro- 
moted by  agitation,  or  by  contaft  even  with  a  warmer 


thermometer.     5.  That,  like  vrater  and  other  congeal-  Congcla-' 
able   fluids,  fulphuric  acid  generates  cold  by  its  bque-       """ 
faction,    and  heat  during  its  congelation,  though    the  ron„'ftio»i. 
quantity  of   this    heat  and  cold  remains  to  be  deter-       "  ^ 
mined   by   future   experiments.     6.  That  the  acid,  by 
congelation,    when    the  circumrtances  for  diftinft  cry- 
ftalliiation    are    favourable,    afTumes     a     regular   cry- 
ftalline    form,    a    confiderable    folidity    and     hardneis, 
and  a  denfity  much  greater  than  it  poffeffed  in  its  fluid 
ftate." 

Befides  this  fpecies  of  congelation,  fulphuric  acid 
is  fubject  to  another,  probably  the  fame  defcribed  by 
Eaill  Valentine  and  fome  of  the  older  chemifts.  This 
is  effefted  in  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  air,  even 
in  fummer  ;  and,  according  to  Mr  Keir  *,  is  peculiar  •  Ptif. 
to  that  fpecies  of  fulphuric  acid  which  is  diftilled  from  '^'•an/. 
green  \atriol,  and  w  hich  is  pofVeiTed  of  a  fmoking  qua-  ^"'^  '''**"j 
lity  in  a  high  degree;  "  for  not  only  the  authors  '' 
(fays  Mr  Keir)  by  whom  this  congelation  has  been 
obferved,  have  given  this  defcription  of  the  acid  em- 
ployed, but  alfo  the  late  experiments  of  Mr  Dolfufs, 
feera  to  fhow  that  this  fmoking  quality  is  effential  to 
the  phenomenon  :  for  neither  the  acid  obtained  from 
vitriol,  when  deprived  by  reftification  of  its  fmoking 
quality,  nor  the  Englifh  fulphuric  acid,  which  is  knov^^l 
to  be  obtained  by  burning  fulphur,  and  which  does 
not  fmoke,  were  found  by  his  trials  to  be  fufceptible  of 
this  fpecies  of  congelation.  It  may,  however,  be 
worth  the  attention  of  thofe  chemifts  ivho  have  an  op- 
portunity of  feeing  this  loj  fulphuric  acid,  as  it  is  called, 
to  obferve  more  accurately  than  has  yet  been  done,  the 
freezing  temperature  and  the  denfity  of  the  congealable 
acids ;  and  to  examine  whether  the  denfity  of  this 
fmoking  acid  alfo  is  connefled  with  the  glacial  pro- 
perty. It  feems  alfo  further  deferving  of  inveltiga- 
tion,  ^vhether  there  be  not  fome  analogy  betiveen  the 
congelation  of  the  fmoking  fulphuric  acid  and  the  very 
curious  cryftallization  which  Dr  Prieftley  obferved  in 
a  concentrated  fulphuric  acid  faturated  ivith  nitrous  acid 
vapours  ;  and  whether  this  fmoking  quality  does  not 
proceed  from  fome  marine  or  other  volatile  acid,  which 
may  be  contained  in  the  martial  vitriol  whence  the  ful- 
phuric acid  is  obtained." 

Mr  Keir  alfo  obferves,  that  M.  Cornatter  has  ef- 
fected the  cryftallization  of  fulphuric  acid,  by  diltilling 
it  with  nitrous  acid  and  charcoal  \  and  we  can  add 
from  our  own  experience,  that  a  cryftallization  in- 
ftantly  takes  place  on  allowing  the  fumes  of  the  ni- 
trous and  fulphuric  acids  to  mix  together  ;  and  this, 
whether  the  former  be  procured  from  martial  vitriol  or 
fulphur,  and  whether  it  be  in  a  phlogifticated  Itate  or 
not,  concentration  in  both  acids  is  here  the  only  re- 
quifite. 

CONGER,  in  Zoology.  See  Mur^ena,  Ichthyo- 
logy Index. 

CONGERIES,  a  Latin  word,  fometiraes  ufed  in 
our  language  for  a  colleftlon  or  heap  of  feveral  par- 
ticles of  bodies  united  into  one  mafs  or  aggregate. 

CONGESTION,  in  Medicine,  a  mats  or  colleftion 
of  humours,  crowded  together  and  hardened  in  any 
part  of  the  body,  and  there  forming  a  preternatural 
tumour. 

Congeflion  is  eflefled  by  little  and  little  ;  in  which 
it  differs  from  dfftuiiiun,  which  is  more  fudden. 

CONGIARIUM, 
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CongiariuJn  CONGIARIUM,  CoXGIARY,  among  medalifts,  a 
gift  or  donative  reprefcnteJ  on  a  medal.  The  word 
J  comes  from  the  Latin  congius;  becaufe  the  firft  pre- 
fents  made  to  the  people  of  Rome  confilled  in  wine 
and  oil,  which  were  meafured  out  to  them  in  covgji. 
The  congiary  was  properly  a  prefent  made  by  the  em- 
perors to  the  people  of  Rome.  Thofe  made  to  the 
foldiers  were  not  called  congiaries,  but  donnlhes.  The 
legend  on  medals  reprefenting  congiartes,  is,  Con^iarium 
or  Liberalitas.  Tiberius  gave  a  congiary  of  three  hun- 
dred pieces  of  raonev  to  each  citizen  :  Caligula  twice 
ga^e  three  hundred  feilerces  a  head  :  Nero,  jvhofe  con- 
giaries  are  the  tlrfl:  that  we  find  reprefented  on  medals, 
gave  four  hundred. 

CONGIUS,  a  liquid  meafure  of  the  ancient  Romans, 

containing  the  eighth  part  of  the  amphora,  or  the  fourth 

of  the  urna.  Or  fix  fextarii.      The    congius  in   Englilh 

•meafure  contains  2,070,676  folid  inches;  that  is,  feven 

pints,  4,942  folid  inches. 

CONGLOBATE  gland.     See  Akatomy  Ixdex. 
CONGLOMERATE    gland.      See    Anatomy 
Index. 

Cong  10  MBit  ATS  F/ow/rrs,  are  thofe  growing  on  a 
branching  foot-ftalk,  to  which  they  are  irregularly 
but  clolely  connefted.  This  mode  of  inflorefcence,  as 
Linnieus  terms  it,  is  oppoled  to  that  in  which  the 
flowers  are  irregularly  and  loofely  lupported  on  their 
foot-ftalks,  hence  termed  a  diffufe  panicle  * ,  The 
term  is  exemplified  in  feveral  of  the  grafles,  particu- 
larly in  feme  fpecies  of  the  />£><;,  fefcue  grafs,  and 
agrortis. 

CONGLUTINATION,  the  glueing  or  faftening 
any  two  bodies  together  by  the  intromiffion  of  a  third, 
whofe  parts  are  unduous  and  tenacious,  in  the  nature  of 
glue.      See  GldE. 

CONGO,  a  kingdom  of  Africa,  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  river  Zair,  or  Zarah,  which  divides  it 
from  Loanga  ;  on  the  fouth  by  the  river  Danda,  which 
feparates  it  from  Angola  ;  on  the  eaft  by  the  king- 
doms of  Fungono  and  Metamba,  and  the  burnt  moun- 
tains of  the  fun,  thofe  of  cryftal  or  falt-petre,  and  fil- 
ver,  or  (according  to  Anthony  Cavazzi,  a  travel- 
ler into  thofe  parts)  by  the  mountains  of  Coanza,  Ber- 
bela,  and  the  great  mountains  of  Chilandria  or  Aqui- 
londa  ;  and  on  the  weft  by  that  part  of  the  Atlantic 
ocean  called  the  Etkiopic  fea,  or  they^a  of  Congo.  Ac- 
cording to  thefe  limits,  Congo  Proper  extends  about 
three  degrees  from  north  to  fouth  •,  lying  between  the 
line  and  18"  S.  Lat.;  but  widens  in  its  breadth  inland, 
by  the  coirrfe  of  the  river  Zair,  which  runs  winding 
above  two  degrees  more  to  the  north.  Its  lengtli  front 
call  to  weft  is  very  uncertain,  as  no  obfervations  have 
been  taken  of  the  exaft  fituation  of  thofe  mountains 
J  which  bound  it. 

Hiftory  un-  The  hiftory  of  this  kingdom  affords  but  few  inte- 
certaiii  and  refting  particulars.  Before  its  difcovery  by  the  Portu- 
a  uXous.  guefe,  the  hiftory  is  altogether  uncertain  and  fabulous, 
as  the  inhabitants  were  totally  unacquainted  with  letters 
and  learning.  So  little  were  they  acquainted  with 
chronology,  that  it  is  faid  they  did  not  even  diftinguilli 
between  day  and  night  ;  much  lefs  could  they  compute 
their  time  by  moons  or  years  ;  and  therefore  could  re- 
member paft  tranfaftions  only  by  faying  they  happened 
in  fuch  a  king's  reign. 

The  country   was  difcQvered  by  the  Portuguefe  in 
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14S4.     The  difcoverer  Tvas  named  Diego  Cam,  an  ex-    Congo. 
pert  and  bold  foldier.     He  was  very  well  received  by         v~  •* 
the  natives,  and  fent  fome   of  his  men   wnth   prcfents.y.,     ^ 
to  the   king-,  but  they  being  detained   by  unexpeftedji-y  liif'-o' 
accidents    beyond  the  promiied  time   of  tlieir  return,  vered  by 
Cam  was   obliged  to  fail  away  withsut  them,  and   tookfl'^f^ftu- 
with  him  four    young    Congoefe,    as   hoftages   for  theS"^'** 
fafety  of  his  countrymen.     Theie  he  taught  the  Rjr- 
tuguefe  language,  in  ^vhich  they  made   fuch    progrcfs 
that  King  John  was  highly  pleafed,  and  fetit  them  back 
next  year  to  Congo  with  rich  prelents  ;  tharging  them 
to  exhort  their  monarch,  in  his  name,  to  become  a  con-  ^ 

vert  to  the  Chrillian  religion,  and  to  permit  it  to  be 
propagated  througia  his  dominions.  A  firm  alliance 
was  concluded  between  the  tivo  monarchs,  ^vhich  con-  4' 

tinues  to  this  day,  though  not  witliout    fome   interrup-  >■ 

tions,  to  which  the  Portuguefe  themfclves  have  given 
occafion  more  than  the  natives.  ^ 

Any  particular  account  we  have  of  this   kingdom,  Cavazzi^ 
refts   almoft  entirely  on  the  credit  of  Anthony  Cavaz-  "'^'^°""t "' 
zi,  the  traveller  above   mentioned.      He  was  a  capu-   ""S"' 
chin  friar,  a  native  of  the  duchy  of  Modena,  and  was 
fent   mifTionary  into    thofe   parts  de propagatida  Jide,  in 
the  year    1654,  and  arrived  at  Congo  the  fame  year. 
During  his  ftay  there,  his  zeal  to  make  con%'erts  made 
him  travel  through  all  thefe  different  kingdoms;  and 
the  credit  he  gained,  as  well  as  the  great  employments 
he  was  entrufled  with,  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  in- 
forming himfelf  of  every  thing  relating   to  them  w-ith 
great   exaflnefs.     The    extent  and  fituation,  however, 
he  could  not  polTibly  afcertain,  for  want  of  inftruments  ; 
nor  hath  this   defeft  been  fince  fupplied.      Acccading  Extent  lef- 
to  him  the  dominions  of  Congo  extended  a  great  deal  fened  fiace 
further  eaftward  and   fouthwards  before   the  introduc- 'lie '"Mo- 
tion of  Chriftianity  than  afterwards  ;     a   great    number  i^'^!i°"  °^ 
of  the  ilates  that   were  under  the  Congoele  monarchs,  j 
either    as   fubjetts,    or    tributary,    having    withdrawit 
their  allegiance  out  of  dillike  to  them  on  that  account. 
Not   content    with   oppofing    the    officers   and    troops 
that  came  annually  to  raile    the    tribute    impoled   by 
the  king,  they  made    fuch   frequent  and  powerful  in- 
curilons  into  his  dominions,  that  they  obliged  him  to 
draw    his    forces    nearer  the  centre  of  Congo  to  pre- 
vent an  invafion  ;  by  which  means  the  kingdom,  frowi 
an  extent  of  600  leagues,  was  reduced  to  lefs  than  one 
half.  ...  6 

Congo  Proper  being  fituated  within  the  torrid  zone,  .\c  count  of 
is  liable  to  cxceflive  heats  :  as  it  lies  on  the  fouthern  the  climate 
fide  of  the  equinoftial,  the  feafons  are  of  courfe  oppo- ^"'"^*'"'* 
fite  to  ours.  They  reckon  only  two  principal  feafons, 
the  fummer  and  winter  ;  the  former  begins  in  Oftober, 
and  continues  till  February  or  March  ;  during  which 
time  the  fun's  rays  dart  with  luch  force,  that  the  at- 
mofphere  appears  to  an  European  to  be  in  a  dame. 
The  excedive  heat,  hoivever,  is  mitigated  by  the  equal 
length  of  the  days  and  nights,  as  well  as  by  the  winds, 
breezes,  rains,  and  dews.  The  winter  takes  up  the 
other  part  of  th«  year ;  and  is  faid  by  the  natives  to 
be  proportionally  cold,  though  to  an  European  it  tvould 
appear  hot.  Thefe  two  feafons  they  divide  into  fix 
leffer  ones,  viz.  Maffanza,  Neafu,  Ecundi,  Q^uitombo, 
Q^uibifo,  and  Q^uibangala. 

Maffanza  begins  with  the  month  of  Odober,  which 
is  the  beginning  of  their  fpring.  The  rains  begin  to 
fall  at  that  time,  and  continue  during  the  next  two, 

and 
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and'  fometimes  three,  months.    When  this  happens,  the 


*""— V low    lands    are    commonly    overflowed    witli    exlraor- 

diiiarj-  rtoods,  and  all  their  corn  carried  oft".  A  dif- 
aller  of  inis  kind  is  commonly  followed  by  a  feniine  ; 
for  tlie  lazy  inhabitants  take  ni-'  care  to  lay  up  any 
provilions,  although  fuch  misfortunes  happen  very  fre- 
quently. This  Hrll  feafon  they  reckon  commences  at 
lie  time  the  plants  begin  to  fpring. 

The;  fecond  Icafon,  Neafu,  begins  about  the  end  of 
January,  when  the  produce  of  their  lands  has  arrived 
Ht  its  full  height,  and  wants  but  a  few  days  of  being 
ripened  for  liarvelf.  This  firlt  crop  is  no  looiier  ga- 
thered in,  than  they  fow  their  fields  afrelh,  their  land 
commonly  yielding  them  two  harvells. 

'I'he  third  and  tourlh  teafons,  called  EcumJt  and 
^uilombo,  are  frequently  blended  together  towai-ds 
the  middle  of  March,  when  the  more  gentle  rains 
begui  to  fall,  and  continue  till  the  month  of 
May.  Thefe  two  fealons  are  dillinguiihed  by  the 
greater  or  lefler  quantity  of  rain  that  iails  during  that 
interval.  During  the  reft  of  the  tir.ie,  the  air  Ls  ei- 
ther very  clear,  hot,  and  dry ;  or  tlie  clouds  being 
overcharged  ^vith  eleclric  matter,  burft  out  into  the 
moft  terrible  thunders  and  lightnings,  without  )'ield- 
ing  the  leaft  drop  of  rain,  though  tliey  ieem  loaded 
with  it. 

The  two  lad,  viz.  the  Quibifo  and  Qiiibangala, 
make  up  tlieir  lliort  winter,  which  conlitls  not  in  froll 
or  Ciow,  but  in  dry,  blafting  ivinds,  whicli  fbrip  the 
earth  of  all  its  verduie,  till  the  next  Mallanza  begins- 
to  reftore  them  to  their  former  bloom. 

They    now    divide    their    year    into    twelve    lunar 
months,  and  begin  it  in  September.     They  ha\e  alio 
iveeks   confilling  of  four  days  only,  the  latl  of  which 
is  their  fabbath  •,  and  on  it  they  reiigioufly  abftain  from 
Natives  ex. ^^^T ''■i'"^   of  work.     This  practice,  the  compilers  of 
ceflively  ir-the    Univerfal  Hiftory  conjecture  to    have  arilen  from 
dolent.        the    extreme    lazinefs    for  wliich  this  people,    and  in- 
deed all  the  African  nations,  are  fo  remarkable.     To 
this  thameful   Indolence   alio  is  to  be  aicribed  the  little 
produce  they  reap   from   their  lands,  while  the  Portu- 
guefe  fettled  among  them,  who   are  at  more  pains  m 
the  cultivation    of  theirs,  enjoy   all  manner  of  plenty. 
The  natives,  however,  had  rather  run   the   rifli  of  the 
moil  terrible   famines,  than  be  at  the  tenth  part  of  the 
Idbour  they  fee   the    Portuguefe  take.     They  ieem   to 
think  it    below   them   to  ule  any  other  exerciies  than 
thofe  of  dancing,  leaping,   hunting,  iliooting,  &c. ;  the 
reft  of  their  time   they  fpend   in    Imoking,  and  down- 
right idlenefs,  committing  the  laborious  part  of  their 
houfehold  affairs   to   their  flaves,  or,  in  want  of  them, 
to  their  wives.     Nothing   is  more  common  than  to  fee 
thefe   poor    creatures  toiling    in   the  fields  and  woods 
with  a  child  tied   to   their  backs,  and  fainting  under 
their   exceffive    labour  and  heavy  burdens,  or   (which 
is  ftill  worfe)  hunger  and  thirft.     What  is  yet  more 
furprifmgly  Ihameful   Is,  that  though  they  have  plenty 
of  domeilic  animals  which   they  might   eafily  make  ufe 
of  for  cultivating  their  grounds,  and   for  other  labori- 
ous fenices,  and  though  they  fee   the   Portuguefe  do  It 
every  day  to  great  advantage  ;  yet  they  will  rather  fee 
their  tender  females   fink   under   their  toil  and  labour, 
than  be  at  the  trouble  of  breeding  up  any  of  thefe  ufe- 
ful  creatures  to  their  alTiftance. 

The  ground  produces  variety  of  grain,  but  no  corn 
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or  rice  except  what  is  cultivated  by  the  Portu«TTCfe.     Car.go. 

Their  maize,  or  Indiaji  wheat,  grows  very  ilrong,  and  ' f^—* 

is  well  laden.  This  being  well  ground,  they  niake  y^  ^^,^^,^5 
into  bread,  or  boil  with  water  into  a  kind  of  pap..  Ofproluced  in 
this  they  h^ve  four  kinds;  one  of  which,  rcferabling Congo. 
^vhat  we  call  French  wheat.  Is.  produced  in  plenty, 
and  makes  fome  amends  for  the  want  of  Indullry  in 
the  people.  They  cultivate  alfo  a  variety  of  the  peafe 
and  bean  kind  .■  but  what  they  chiefly  live  upon,  as 
moft  futtable  to  their  lazy- difpofition,  is  a  kind  of  nut, 
like  our  filberts,  which  fall  to  the  ground  of  them- 
ielves,  and  are  to  be  found  evei-ywhere ;  every  nut 
tliat  talk  to  the  ground  producing  a  new  (hrub  next 
year.  They  have  icarcely  any  fruit-trees  bat  what 
have  been  brought  hither  by  the  Portuguefe.  They 
have  various  forts  of  palm-trees,  ufeful  both  by  their 
fruit,  leaves,  and  their  juice,  which  is  eafily  converted 
into  wme ;  alfo  by  affording  a  kind  of  oil  with  which 
they  drefs  tlxeir  viiiluals,  though  the  Europeans  ufe  it 
only  to  bum  m  their  lamps.  They  ha^-e  alfo  a  valt 
number  of  plants  and  ihrubs,  which  it  would  be  Im- 
poflible  to  defcribe  or  enumerate;  Wheat  is  the  onlv 
thihg  that  the  ground  will  not  produce.  It  puihes 
forth,  indeed,  the  ftraw  and  the  ear;  the  former  of 
which  grows  high  enough,  we  sre  told,  to  hide  a  man 
on  horfeback,  but  the  latter  is  empty,  without  one  grain 
fit  for  ufe.  Father  Labat,  however,  who  had  lived  a 
confiderable  time  in  fome  of  the  American  Illands, 
where  he  had  obferved  the  fame  thing,  tells  us,  that 
he  had  the  curiofity  to  examine  thofe  ears  more  care- 
fully, and  had  found  fome  itw  grains ;  and  that,  ha- 
ving fowed  them  afrefh,  they  produced  very  long  ears 
fuU  of  large  heavy  grain.  \Vhence  he  conjectures, 
tliat  if  the  Portuguefe  had  tried  the  fame  experiment 
in  their  Afiitan  fettlements,  It  might  perhaps  have 
been  attended  with  the  fame  fuccefs.  „ 

In  the  low  lands  the    grafs    grows    fo    high,  rank,  Hizardou*- 
andthick,  that  it  becomes  one  of  the  moft  dangerous"'*'''^^"6- 
receptacles  for  wild  beafts,   ferpents,  and  other  venom- 
ous infedls  :    on  this   account  travailing  Is  exceeding- 
ly hazardous,    as   there  are    few  beaten  roads  in    the 
irhole    country,  and   travellers  are    obliged    to    march 
over  It,  through  vail  plains,  in  continual  danger  of  be- 
ing  devoured   or  fhing  to    death ;    to   fay   nothlno-  of 
the   manifold    difeafes  produced    by  the    unwholefome 
dews  with  which  the  grafs  is  covered  during  Ibme  part 
of  the    day.     The   only   method  of  guarding    againft- 
aU.  thefe  evils  effcftually.  Is   by  fetting  fire  to  the  grafs 
in  the   hot   ^veather,  when    it   Is   quite   parched  bv  the 
heat  of  the  fun  :   but   evon  this  cannot  be  done  ulth- 
out  the  greatett  danger ;  becaufe   both   the  mid    beafts 
and    venomous     reptiles,     being    roufed    out    of   their 
places  of  retirement,  will   fly    furloully   at   thofe  who 
happen    to    be   In    the  \vay.     In   this   cafe  there  is  no 
poilibility  of  efcaping;  but   by  climbing  up  the  higheft' 
trees,  or  defending  one's  felf  u-Ith    fire-arms  or   other 
iveapons.      In    fuch  emergercics,    the    natives    ha\e  a 
much  better  chance  than   the  Europeans ;  the  former 
being    able    to    climb    trees   with    furprifing  f.vlftnefs ; 
while    the    latter    muft    be    allifted    with  rope-ladders,, 
^vhich  they  commonly  caufe  their  black*-to  carry  about 
vmh  there,    and  to  go  up  and  fallen  to   one  of  the 
branches.  u. 

The  flowers  are   here  exceedingly  beautifbl   and  mi-  Great  vz- 

meroiis.     Alinoft  e\cry  field  and  grove  yields  a  much!?"^'''^ 

,  ,     flowers. 
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Congo,     nobler  profneft  than  the  European  gardens  can  boall 
""^r-"  of,  notwiilirtanding  the  pains  bellowed  on  their  culti- 
vation.    The    flowers    are    remarkable,    not    only  for 
the    prodigious   variety  of  their   colours,   but   the   vaft 
quantity  of   heads  which    grow    upon  one  ftaik.     In 
the  day-time,  indeed,  they  feem  to  have  loft  their  na- 
tural fragrancy ;  that  being  in  feme  meafure  exhaled 
by  the  heat  of  the  fun  :   but  this  is  amply  compenfated 
after  its  fetting,  and  more  efpecially  a  little  before  its 
riling,    ^vhen   their  fiveetnefs  is  again  condenled,    and 
revived  by  the  coldnefs  and  dews   of  the  night,  after 
which   they  exhale  their   various  refrelhing  fcents  in  a 
much  higher  degree  than  ours.     The  lilies,  which  there 
grow  naturally  in  the  fields,  valleys,   and  woods,  excel 
thole  of  our  gardens,  not  only  in  their  extreme  white- 
nefs,  but  much  more  in  a  deiightful  fragrancy,  without 
oflFending   the   head,  as  the  European  lilies  do  by  their 
faintilh  fweetnefs.     The  tulips  which  there  grow  wild, 
though  generally  called  Perjic,  have  fomething  fo  lur- 
prifingly  charming  in   the   variety  and   combination   of 
their  colours,  that  they  dazzle  the  eyes  of  an  intenfe 
beholder  :    neither    do    their    flowers    grow    iingly  as 
with  us,   but  ten  or  twelve  upon  one  ftalk  ;  and  with 
this   double   advantage,  that  they  difFufe  a  very  revi- 
ving  and  agreeable  fwettnefs,  and  continue  much  long- 
er in  their  full  bloom.     Of  the  fame  nature  are  their 
tuberofes,  hyacinths,  and  other  native  flowers  ■,  which 
fpring    up    in   vaft  groups  of  lOO  and   200  from  one 
root,    though    fomeuhat    fmaller  than  ours ;    fome  of 
them  finely  variegated,   and   all  of  them  yielding   an 
agreeable    fmell.      The    rofes,   jeffamines,    and    other 
exotics  brought  hither  from  Europe  or  America,  come 
up    likewife   in    great   perfection,    but   require  a  con- 
ftant    fupply  of   water,    and    diligent    attendance,    to 
prevent    them    from    degenerating.       The    American 
jeffamine,  in  particiJar,  inftead  of  fingle  flowers,  will 
grow  up  by  dozens  in  a  bunch  ;   fome  of  them  of  an 
esquifite  white,  and  others  of  the  colour  of  the  moft 
vivid  fire, 
of      A  vaft  variety  of   animals   of   different    kinds    are 
foimd  in  the  kingdom  of  Congo ;  the  chief  of  which 
is  the  elephant.     This  creature  is  raoftly  found  in  the 
province  of  Bamba,    which  abounds  with  woods,    pa- 
fture,  and   plenty  of  water  •,   the   elephants   delighting 
much  to  bathe  themfelves  during  the  heat  of  the  day. 
They  commonly  ^o  in  troops  of  an  hundred  or  more  ; 
and  fome  of  them  are   of  fuch  a  monftrous  fize,   that 
%ve  are  told  the    print  of   their    hoof    hath    meafured 
four,  nay  feven,  fpans  in  diameter.     From  the  hair  of 
their  tails,   and   that   of  fome  other  animals,  the   na- 
tives,   efpecially   the    women,    weave    themfelves    col- 
lars,   bracelets,    girdles,    &c.    with  variety  of  devices 
and  figures,    which  denote  their  quality  ;    and    are  in 
fuch    elleem,    that   the  hair  of   two  elephants  tails  is 
fufficient  to  buy  a  flave.     The  reafon  of  this  is,  that 
the  natives  have  not  the  art  of  taming  them,  but  are 
obliged  to  fend  fome  of  the  braveft   and  ftoutell  men 
to  hunt  them  in  the  woods ;  which   is  not  done  ^vith- 
out    great    labour    and    danger,    they  being    here  ex- 
ceedingly fierce.     The  moft  common  way  of  hunting 
them  is  by  digging  deep  holes  in  the  ground,  the  top 
of  which   they  cover  mth  branches  and  leaves,  as  is 
praftifed  in  moft  parts  of  Afia. 

Lions,  leopards,  tigers,  wolves,  and  other  beafts  of 
prey,  abound  here  in  great  plenty,  and  do  much  da- 
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mage.  Here  are  alfo  a  vaft  variety  of  monkeys  of  all  Conjro. , 
fixes  and  (hapes.  The  zebra,  well  known  for  its  ex-  »  J- 
Ireme  beauty  and  fwiftnefs,  is  alfo  met  with  in  this  coun- 
try. They  have  alio  a  variety  of  buffaloes  and  wild 
affes ;  but  the  e/ante  feems  to  be  an  animal  peculiar  to 
this  kingdom.  It  is  fhaped  and  coloured  much  like  an 
ox,  though  not  fo  large.  Its  fliin  is  commonly  bought 
by  the  Portuguefe,  and  fent  into  Germany  to  be  tan- 
ned and  made  into  targets,  which  are  then  called  dantet. 
The  natives  make  ufe  of  their  raw  hides  dried  to 
make  their  fliields ;  which  are  fo  tough  that  no  arrow 
or  dart  can  pierce  them ;  and  they  are  alfo  large  enough 
to  cover  the  whole  body.  The  creature  is  vallly  fwift; 
and  when  wounded,  will  follow  the  fcent  or  fmoke  of 
the  gunpowder  ^vith  fuch  fury,  that  the  hunter  is  ob- 
liged to  climb  up  a  tree  with  all  poflible  Ipeed  ;  and 
this  retreat  he  always  takes  care  to  fecure  betore  he 
ventures  to  fire.  The  wounded  beaft  finding  its  enemy 
out  of  its  reach,  flays  for  him  at  the  foot  of  the  tree, 
and  will  not  ftir  from  it ;  of  which  the  hunter  taking 
the  advantage,  difpatches  it  v%ith  repeated  Ihots.     The  , 

forefts  of  Congo  alio  fwarm  ■>\ith  wild  dogs,  who,  like 
the  wolves,  prey  upon  the  tame  cattle,  and  are  fo 
fierce  that  they  will  attack  armed  men.  Their  teeth 
are  exceeding  keen  and  fharp  j  they  never  bark,  but 
make  a  dreadful  howling  when  famiftied  or  in  purfuit 
of  their  prey.  15 

This  country  alfo  abounds  with  all  the  different  Birds, 
kinds  of  birds  that  are  to  be  found  in  other  warm  cli- 
mates. One  fort,  which  they  call  birds  of  niiijic,  is 
greatly  efteeraed,  infomuch  that  perfons  of  the  higheft 
rank  have  from  time  immemorial  taken  the  greateft 
delight  in  keeping  them  in  cages  and  aviaries  for  the 
fake  of  their  furpriflng  melody.  On  the  other  hand,  as 
the  Congoefe  are  fuperftitious  to  the  laft  degree,  there 
are  feveral  kinds  of  birds  which  they  look  upon  as 
ominous,  and  are  fo  terrified  at  the  fight  or  hearing  of 
them,  that  if  they  were  going  to  enter  upon  ever  fo 
momentous  an  expedition,  if  they  were  met  in  coun- 
cil, or  going  to  engage  an  enemy  with  ever  fo  great 
an  advantage,  the  flight  or  cry  of  fiich  birds  would 
throw  them  into  a  general  panic,  and  difperfe  them  in 
the  utmoft  hafte  and  confulion.  The  moft  dreadfiil  of 
the  ominous  kind  are  the  crows,  ravens,  bats,  and  owls. 
The  great  owl  is  the  moft  terrible  of  all,  and  to  him  they 
give  the  name  of  kariam  pemha,  by  which  words  they 
likewife  denote  the  devil. 

Fifli  of  different  kinds  abound  on  the  coafts  of  Con- 
go in  great  numbers ;  but  the  inland  parts  are  ipfefted 
with  fuch  numbers  of  ferpents,  fcorpions,  and  other 
venomous  infefts,  as  are  perhaps  fufficient  to  overba- 
lance every  natural  advantage  we  have  yet  mentioned.  ,j 
The  moft  pernicious  and  dangerous  kind  are  the  ants  ;  \nts  very 
of  which  they  reckon  no  lefs  than  fix  feveral  fpecies  of  "Jangetous. 
different  colours  and  fizes  -,  all  of  them  formidable  on 
account  of  their  prodigious  numbers,  and  the  milchief 
they  do  not  only  to  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  but  to  men 
and  beafts ;  whom  they  i\ ill  furround  in  the  night-time, 
and  devour  even  to  the  very  bone.  It  is  a  common 
pratlice,  we  are  told,  to  condemn  perfons  guilty  of 
fome  atrocious  crimes  to  be  ftripped  naked,  tied  hand 
and  foot,  and  thrown  into  a  hole  ivhere  thefe  inlefts 
fwarm  J  where/ they  are  fure  to  be  devoured  by  them 
in  lefs  than  24  hours  to  the  very  bones.  But  crimi- 
nals ate  not  the  only  perfons  who   are  in   danger  from 
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Conso.  the  jaus  of  thefe  little  devouring  iiifei^ls.  People  may 
—Y——^  be  attacked  by  thera,  as  we  have  already  hinted,  in  the 
-  night-time,  and  while  tliey  are  fleeping  in  their  beds. 
Tills  obliges  the  natives  to  be  carefal  ^vhere  they 
lie  do'.vn,  and  to  kindle  a  fmall  fire,  or  at  leall  to  lia\'e 
a  circle  of  burning  hot  embers  round  their  beds.  This 
caution  is  ifill  more  necellary  in  the  country  villages 
and  hamlets,  where  peifons  are  otherwile  in  danger  of 
behig  attacked  by  millions  ol  them  in  the  dead  of  the 
night.  In  fuch  a  cafe  the  only  expedient  to  fave  one's 
fell  is  to  jump  up  as  foon  as  one  feels  the  bite,  to  brulh 
them  off  with  all  pollible  fpeed,  and  then  at  once  to  fet 
the  hoale  on  fire.  The  danger  is  llill  greater  in  tra- 
velling through  the  country,  where  a  perfon  is  often 
obliged  to  take  up  his  lodging  on  the  bare  ground  ; 
and  may  be  overtaken  during  the  heat  of  the  day  with 
fuch  profound  lloep,  as  not  to  be  awakened  by  thefe  di- 
minutive animals  till  ihcy  have  made  their  ivay  through 
the  ikui ;  and  in  fuch  a  cafe  nothing  will  prevent  their 
devouring  a  man  alive,  though  there  Avere  ever  fo 
many  hands  to  aflillhim:  in  fuch  incredible  quantities 
do  thefe  creatures  abound,  notwithftanding  the  great 
numbers  of  monkeys  who  are  conthmally  ferreting  the 
ants  out  of  their  retreats,  and  feed  upon  them  with 
the  utmoft  ax-idity.  This  can  'only  be  afcribed  to  tlie 
natural  laiinefs  and  indolence  of  Ihe  inhabitants ; 
which  is  fuch,  that  they  not  only  negleft  to  rid  their 
land  of  them  by  proper  cultivation,  but  will.fufFer  their 
honfes,  nay,  even  their  very  churches,  to  be  undermined 
by  them.  Another  kind  of  thefe  dell ruclive  vermin  lie 
fo  thick  upon  the  paths  and  highways,  tliat  a  perfon 
cannot  walk  without  treading  upon,  ai;d  having  his 
legs  and  thighs  almoft  devoured  by  them.  A  third  fort 
of  a  -(vhite  and  red  colour,  but  very  fmall,  will  gnaw 
their  way  through  the  hardeft  wood,  penetrate  into  a 
flrong  chelt,  and  in  a  little  ^vhlle  devour  all  the 
clothes,  linen,  and  every  thing  that  is  in  it.  A  fourth 
fort,  fmall  and  black,  leave  a  molt  intolerable  llench 
upon  every  thing  they  touch  or  craul  over,  whe- 
■  ther  clothes  or  houiehold-ftuff,  which  are  not  eafily 
fweetened  again  ;  or  if  they  pafs  over  viduals,  they 
are  entirely  ipoilei  A  fifth  fort  harbour  chiedy  on 
the  leaves  and  branches  of  trees  ;  and  if  a  man  ch.ance 
to  climb  up  thither  to  fave  himfelf  from  a  wild  bead, 
he  is  lo  tormented  by  them,  that  nothing  but  the  fear 
of  the  jaws  of  the  one  could  make  him  endure  the 
flings  of  the  other.  A  fixth  fort  is  of  the  flying 
kind  ;  and  is  probably  one  of  the  former  kinds,  that 
live  wholly  under  groimd,  till  nature  fumilhes  them  with 
wings.  After  this,  they  rife  in  fuch  fwarms  as  darken 
the  air,  and  would  make  terrible  havock  among  all 
kinds  of  vegetables,  did  not  the  natives  come  out  againrt 
them  in  whole  companies,  and  by  dint  of  Haps,  and 
other  flat  weapons,  knock  them  down  by  myriads,  and 
then  laying  them  in  heaps,  fet  fire  to  their  ^vings,  which 
half  broils  them  for  food.  Araidft  all  this  variety  of 
pernicious  infedls,  however,  they  have  one  fpecies  of  a 
mote  friendly  and  profitable  kind,  viz.  the  indullrious 
bee,  wliich  fumilhes  iLC  inhabitants  with  honey  and  wax 
in  fuch  plenty,  that  thire  is  fcarce  a  hollow  tree,  cleft 
of  a  rock,  or  chop  of  the  eari'i,  in  which  their  combs  are 
not  found  in  great  quantities. 

With  refpeft  to  the  populoufnefs  of  the  kingdom  of 
Congo,  fonie  authors,  writing  either  from  mere  coujcc- 
ture,  or  at  bell  precarious  inferencei,  have  reprefented 
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it  as  thinly  peopled.  The  accounts  of  the  miflionaries  Cor;o. 
and  Portuguefe,  however,  are  directly  oppofite  to  ——v——' 
thefe.  They  found  the  country  for  the  moll  part  co- 
vered with  towns  and  villages,  and  thefe  fwarming  with 
inhabitants ;  the  cities  well  filled  with  people,  parti-" 
cularly  the  metropolis,  which  is  faid  to  contain  above 
50,000  iouls.  The  provinces,  tliough  not  equally 
populous,  yet  in  the  whole  make  up  luch  an  amount 
as  plainly  proves,  tliat  ^vhat  is  wanting  in  the  one  is 
amply  made  up  by  the  other.  We  are  told  that  the 
duchy  ot  Bamba  is  llill  able  to  raifc  200,000  fif;i:u'ng 
men,  and  was  formerly  in  a  condition  to  raife  double 
that  number  ;  and  that  the  army  of  the  king  of  Congo, 
in  the  year  1665,  conlilled  of  900,000  fighting  men, 
who  were  attended  by  an  infinite  numoer  of  women,- 
chiidren,  and  flaves.  The  numbers  of  the  Congoefe 
will  appear  the  more  credible,  when  -we  conlider  the 
extreme  fecundity  of  their  women,  the  hardinefs  v,-ith 
which  they  brhig  up  their  ciilldren,  and  the  Houtnefs 
and  healthinefs  of  their  men.  In  fome  villages,  if  the 
miflionaries  are  to  be  credited,  the  number  of  chixuren 
is  fo  great,  that  a  father  will  part  \yith  one  or  two,  for 
any  commodity  he  wants,  or  even  for  fome  trifling  bau- 
ble he  fancies ;  fo  that  the  number  of  ilaves  they  fell 
abroad  feldom  amounts,  cominunibus  a/mis,  to  lefs  than 
1  j,ooo  or  16,000.  J, 

There  is  fcarcely  a  nation  on  earth  that  have  a  higher  Congcefe 
opinion  of  therafelves  or  their  country  than  the  Con-'i^>'^. '•^'S'' 
goefe,  or  that  is  more  hardened  againll  all  convlftion'','""'^","' 
to  the  contrary,  irom  realon,  experience,  or  the  moil 
impartial  companion  with  other  countries  in  Europe 
or  Ana.  Indeed  it  is  impollible  they  Ihoulii  think 
othtrwife,  when  it  is  one  of  the  Amdamentals  of  their 
belief,  that  the  relt  of  the  world  ivas  the  work  of  an- 
gels, but  that  the  kingdom  of  Congo,  in  its  fuU  and 
ancient  extent,  was  the  handywork  of  the  Supreme 
Architect  j  and  mufl:  of  courfe  have  vaft  prerogatives 
and  advantages  over  all  others.  When  told  of  the 
magnificence  of  the  European  and  Afiatic  courts,  their 
iramcnfe  revenues,  the  grandeur  of  their  palaces  and 
edifices,  the  richnefs  and  happinefs  of  their  fubjefts,  the 
great  progrefs  they  have  made  in  the  arts  and  fciences 
to  which  their  county  is  wholly  a  fbanger,  they  cool, 
ly  anfw-er,  that  all  this  comes  vallly  lliort  of  the  dig- 
nity and  fplendor  of  the  kings  and  kingdom  of  Congo  ; 
and  that  there  can  be  but  one  Congo  in  the  world,  to 
the  happinefs  of  whofe  monarch  and  people  all  the 
reft  were  created  to  contribute,  and  to  whofe  tre:>rury 
the  fea  and  rivers  pay  their  conllant  tribute  of  am- 
bis  (or  iTiells,  which  are  their  courent  coin) ;  whilft 
other  princes  mull  condefcend  to  enrich  themfelves  by 
digging  through  rocks  and  moimtains,  to  come  at  the 
excrements  of  the  earth,  fo  they  ftyle  gold  and  filver 
which  are  in  fuch  requefl  among  other  nations.  Ac- 
cordingly, they  imagine,  that  tlie  nations  which  come 
to  traffic  with  them,  are  forced  to  that  fervile  employ-  ,^ 
ment  by  their  poverty  and  the  badnefs  of  their  coun- Their  llotli. 
try,  ratiier  than  induced  to  it  by  luxury  or  avarice  ;pfiJe,6ic. 
whlifl  they  themfelves  can  indulge  their  natural  indo. 
lence  or  floth,  though  attended  with  the  moll  pinching 
poverty,  rather  than  difgrace  the  dignity  of  their  blood 
by  the  lead  effort  of  induftry,  whicli,  how  laudable 
and  beneficial  focver,  is  looked  upon  i.iy  them  as  only 
a  leffer  degree  of  flavery.  But  though  they  generally 
eftetm  it  fo  much  below  their  dignity  to  apply  to  anv 
3  T  u'efiil 
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Cor  go.  ufeful  wcrk,  they  think  it  no  difgrace  to  beg  or  ftenl. 
'  With  refpeft  to  the  firfl,  tlicy  are  faid  to  be  the  moft 
ftiamelefs  and  importunate  beggars  in  the  world.  They 
will  take  no  denial,  i'pare  no  crouching,  lying,  prayers, 
to  obtain  what  they  ivant,  nor  curfes  and  ill  language 
when  lent  away  without  it.  With  regard  to  the  laft, 
they  deem  no  theft  unlawful  or  fcandalous,  except  it 
be  committed  in  a  private  manner,  without  the  know- 
ledge of  the  pcrlon  wronged.  It  is  eftcemed  a  piece 
of  bravery  and  gallantry  to  wrench  any  thing  from 
another  by  violence  ;  and  this  kind  of  theft  is  to  com- 
mon, not  only  among  the  vulgar,  but  alfo  among  the 
great  ones,  that  they  make  no  fcruple,  in  their  travels 
from  place  to  place,  to  feize  not  only  upon  all  the 
provilions  they  meet  with  in  towns  and  villages,  but 
upon  every  thing  elfe  that  falls  in  their  way.  Thefe 
violences  oblige  the  poor  people  to  conceal  the  few  valu- 
ables they  have,  in  fome  fecret  place  out  of  the  knowledge 
and  reach  of  thofe  harpies  ;  and  they  think  themfelves 
well  oiTif  they^can  efcape  a  fevere  ballinading,  or  other 
cruel  ufage,  frequently  inflifled  upon  them,  in  order  to 
j.^  make  them  difcover  the  place  of  their  concealment. 
Coirplexi-  The  complexion  of  the  natives,  both  men  and  wo- 
on,  charac-  men,  is  black,  though  not  in  the  fame  degree  ;  fome 
a^'  *^"&  ti-i"R  °f  3  much  deeper  black  than  others.  Their 
'  '  hair  is  black  and  finely  curled  ;  fome  have  it  alfo  of  a 
dark  fandy  colour  :  their  eyes  are  moftly  of  a  fine 
lively  black  ;  but  fome  are  of  a  dark  fea-colour.  They 
have  neither  Hat  nofes  nor  thick  lips  like  the  Nubians 
and  other  negroes.  Their  Itature  is  mol'ly  of  the 
middle  fize  ;  and,  excepting  their  black  complexion, 
they  much  referable  the  Portuguefe.  In  their  temper 
they  are  raiflruflful,  envious,  jealous,  and  treacherous  ; 
and  where  they  once  take  a  diflafte  or  affront,  will 
fpare  no  pains,  and  ftick  at  no  means,  however  bafe, 
to  be  avenged  of,  and  crufh  their  enemy  under  their 
feet.  There  is  no  fuch  thing  among  them  as  natural 
affeftion.  A  hufband,  if  a  Heathen,  may  take  as 
many  wives  as  he  pleafes  ;  and  if  a  Chriftian,  may  have 
any  number  of  concubines,  whom  he  may  divorce  at 
pleafure,  or  even  fell  them  though  with  child.  So 
little  regard  have  they  for  their  children,  that  there  is 
fcarce  one  among  them  who  will  not  fell  a  fon  or  a 
daughter,  or  perhaps  both,  for  a  piece  of  cloth,  a  col- 
lar or  girdle  of  coral  or  beads,  and  often  for  a  bottle  of 
,8  wine  or  brandy. 
Rciig,icn.  The  religion  of  the  Congoefe  in  many  parts  is  down- 

rignt  idolatry,  accompanied  with  the  moft  ridiculous 
fuperftitions,  and  the  moft  abfurd  and  deteftable  rites 
invented  by  their  gangas  or  priefts ;  and  even  in  thofe 
pahs '.^  here  ChrilHanity  is  profefled,  it  h  fo  darkened 
by  fuperititions  of  one  kind  or  other,  that  we  may 
juftly  queflion  whether  the  people  are  any  gainers  by 
ij  the  exclyinge. 
fiDvein-  The  government  of  this    kingdom    is    monarchical, 

and,  as  defpotic  as  any  in  Afia  or  Africa.  The  kings 
are  the  fole  proprietors  of  all  the  lands  within  their 
dominions  ;  and  thcfc  they  can  difpofe  of  to  whom 
they  plcafe,  upon  condition  they  pay  a  certain  tribute 
out  of  them  :  upon  failure  of  the  payment  of  which, 
or  any  other  negleft,  they  turn  them  out.  Even  the 
princes  of  the  blood  are  fubjefled  to  the  fame  law  ;  fo 
that  there  is  no  perlbn  of  any  rank  or  quality  « hat- 
ever  that  cant  bequeath  a  foot  of  land  to  his  heirs  or 
focceffors ;   and  when  thcfe  ovncrs  under  the  crov.n 
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die,  the  lands  immediately  return  to  it  again,  whether  Congo,  ' 
they  were  in  their  poffeflion,  or  had  been  left  to  ever  Congrega, 
fo  many  tenants  under  them  ;  fo  that  it  entirely  de- 
pends on  the  prince  whether  thefe  lands  (hall  be  conti- 
nued in  the  fame,  or  be  dilpofed  into  other  hands. 
The  Portuguefe,  however,  fince  their  fettling  in  thefe 
parts,  have  prevailed  upon  the  monarchs  to  permit  the 
heirs  and  fuccelTors  to  continue  in  the  quiet  pofleflion 
of  fuch  lands,  in  order  to  avoid  the  confufions,  or  even 
rebellions,  which  the  alienation  and  deprival  of  them 
frequently  occafioned,  and  to  oblige  the  tenants  of 
them  to  pay  their  tribute  more  exaftly  and  readily 
than  they  did  before. 

St  Salvador  is  the  chief  place  of  trade  in  this  coim- Commerce, 
try  belonging  to  the  Portuguefe  and  other  Europeans. 
There  are  thought  to  be  about  4000  of  them  fettled 
here,  who  trade  with  moft  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
The  chief  commodities  they  bring  hither  are  either 
the  produft  of  Brazil  or  European  manufaflures. 
The  former  confill  chiefly  of  grains,  fruits,  plants. 
Sic.  j  the  latter  of  Turkey  carpets,  Englilh  cloth,  and 
other  itufts  ;  copper,  brais  veflels,  fome  kinds  of  blue 
earthen  ware,  rings,  and  ornaments  of  gold,  iilver,  and 
other  bafer  metals  ;  coral,  glafs-beads,  bugles,  ,and  o- 
ther  trinkets  ;  light  Huffs  made  of  cotton,  woollen,  and 
linen,  for  clothing  ;  and  a  great  variety  of  tools  and 
other  utenfils.  In  return  for  thefe  they  carry  off  a  great 
number  of  flaves,  amounting  to  15,000  or  16,000  an- 
nually, as  we  have  already  obierved.  Formerly  they 
ufed  alfo  to  carry  away  elephants  teeth,  fiirs,  and  other 
commodities  of  the  country ;  but  thefe  branches  of 
commerce  are  now  greatly  decayed,  and  the  ilavc-trade 
is  what  the  Portuguefe  merchants  principally  depend 
on. 

Congo,  a  term  applied  to  tea  of  the  fecond  quality. 

CONGREGATION,  an  affembly  of  feveral  eccle- 
fiaftics,  united  fo  as  to  conftitute  a  body. 

The  term  is  principally  ufed  for  affemblies  of  cardi- 
nals appointed  by  the  pope,  and  diftributed  into  leve- 
ral  chambers,  for  the  difcharge  of  certain  funftions 
and  jurifdiflions,  after  the  manner  of  our  olhces  and 
courts.  The  firft  is  the  congregation  of  the  holy  of- 
fice, or  the  inquifition  :  the  fecond,  that  of  jurifdic- 
tion  over  bifhops  and  regulars  ■,  the  third,  that  of  coun- 
cils ;  this  hus  power  to  interpret  the  council  of  Trent  : 
the  fourth,  that  of  cuftoms,  ceremonies,  precedencies, 
canonizations,  called  the  congregation  0/ rites  :  the  fifth, 
that  of  St  Peter's  fabric,  which  takes  cognizance  of 
all  cau'es  relating  to  piety  and  charity,  part  whereof 
is  due  to  the  church  of  St  Peter :  the  fixth,  that  of 
waters,  rivers,  roads :  the  feventh,  of  fountams  and 
ftreets  :  the  eighth,  that  of  the  index,  which  examines 
the  books  to  be  printed  or  corredled  :  the  ninth,  that 
of  the  council  of  ftate,  for  the  management  of  the 
territories  belonging  to  the  pope  and  church  (fee 
Camkrlingo)  :  the  tenth,  de  bono  regimine  ;  of  which 
two  laft  the  cardinal  nephew  is  chief:  the  eleventh, 
that  of  money  :  the  twelfth,  that  of  bifliops,  wherein 
thofe  who  are  to  be  promoted  to  biUioprics  in  Italy 
are  examined  ;  this  is  held  before  the  pope  :  the  thir- 
teenth, that  of  confiftorial  matters ;  the  chief  whereof 
is  the  cardinal-dean  :  the  fouiteenth,  a  congregation 
for  propagating  the  faith  (fee  Coi.li;ge)  :  and  the 
fifteenth,  that  of  ecclefiaftical  immunity,  for  fettling 
fuits  aguinft  churchmen.  There  is  alio  a  congrega- 
tion 
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tlon  of  alms,  which  takes  care  of  every  thing  that  re- 
lates to  the  fubfiftence  of  Rome  and  the  Hate  of  tlie 
church. 

CoKGREGATiON  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  company  or  fo- 
ciety  of  religious  cantoned  out  of  this  or  that  order  ; 
and  making,  as  it  were,  an  inferior  order,  or  a  fubdi- 
viiion  of  tlie  order  itfelf.  Such  are  the  congregations 
of  the  oratory,  and  tliofe  of  Cluny,  &c.  among  the 
BenedicHnes. 

The-  ivord  is  alfo  ufed  for  alTemblies  ofpious  perfons 
in  manner  of  fiaternities,  frequent  among  the  Jefuits, 
in  honour  of  the  Virgin,  &c.  It  is  likemfe  applied 
to  the  audience  in  a  church,  particularly  as  confilting 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  fame  pariih. 

CONGREGATIONALISTS,  in  church-hiftory, 
a  (eiil  of  Protellants  \vho  rejeft  all  church-government, 
except  that  of  a  (ingle  congregation  under  the  direc- 
tion of  one  paftor. 

CONGRESS,  in  political  affairs,  an  afl'embly  of 
comrailTioners,  envoys,  deputies,  &c.  from  feveral 
courts  meeting  to  concert  matters  for  their  common 
good. 

Congress,  in  America,  is  the  aflerably  of  delegates 
from  the  United  States.      See  America. 

Congress,  in  a  judicial  fenfe,  the  trial  made  by 
appointment  of  a  judge  before  furgeons  and  matrons,  in 
order  to  prove  whether  or  not  a  man  be  impotent,  be- 
fore fentence  is  pafled  for  the  diflolution  of  a  marriage 
folicited  upon  fuch  a  complaint. 

Neither  the  civil  nor  canon  law  makes  any  mention 
of  the  trial  of  virility  by  congrefs.  It  had  its  origin 
in  France  from  the  boldnefs  of  a  young  fello^v,  who,  in 
open  court,  having  been  hard  preffed  by  his  wife,  de- 
manded the  congrefs.  The  judge,  furprifed  with  the 
novelty  of  the  demand,  found  it  could  not  be  denied, 
as  being  the  fureft  evidence  that  the  cafe  could  admit 
of.  In  lime  it  became  a  branch  in  the  French  jurifpru- 
dence,  and  was  authorized  by  decreets  and  arrets.  It 
obtained  for  about  I  20  years  ;  and  was  annulled  by  an 
arret  of  parliament  in  1677,  as  being  found  precarious  ; 
fome  having  failed  under  the  experiment  out  of  mere 
modetty  and  iharae,  which  is  found  to  have  the  fame 
effeft  with  aftual  impotency. 

CONOR  EVE,  William,  a  younger  brother  of  an 
ancient  family  in  StafFordlhire.  His  father  was  employ- 
ed in  the  ftewardlhip  of  the  gieat  eflate  of  the  earl  of 
Burlington  in  Ireland,  where  he  refided  many  years  ;  and 
our  author  was  born  there  in  1672.  Mr  Congreve  en- 
tered into  the  Middle-Temple  when  he  came  to  Eng- 
land, and  began  to  ftudy  the  law  ;  but  his  bias  was 
toward  polite  literature  and  poetry.  His  firll  perfor- 
mance was  a  novel  entitled,  Incognita,  or  Love  and 
Dull/  recovcdeil.  He  ioon  after  began  his  comedy  of 
the  (Jid  Bachelor ;  which  was  the  amufement  of  fome 
leifure  hours  during  a  floiv  recovery  from  a  fit  of  illnefs 
foon  after  his  return  to  England  ;  yet  was  in  itfelf  fo 
perfect,  that  Mr  Dr}'den,  on  its  being  (howm  to  him, 
declared  he  had  never  in  his  life  feen  fuch  a  firll  play. 
When  brought  on  the  llage  in  169^,  it  met  with  fuch 
univerfal  api>robation,  that  Mr  Congreve,  though  he 
■was  but  1 9  years  old  at  the  time  of  his  v%Titing  it,  be- 
came now  confidered  as  a  prop  to  the  declining  ftage, 
and  a  rifing  genius  in  dramatic  poetrv.  The  next  year 
be  produced  the  FtoubU  Dealer ;  which,  for  what  rea- 
fon  is  not  obvious,  did  not  meet  with  fo  much  fuccefs 
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as  the  former.  The  merit  of  his  firft  play,  however  Congrtv-. 
had  obtained  him  the  favour  and  patronage  of  Lord  ~~— \"  -' 
Halifax,  and  fome  peculiar  mark  of  diilinclion  from 
Q^uccn  Mary  ;  on  whofe  death,  which  happened  in  the 
clofe  of  this  year,  he  ^vrote  a  very  elegant  elegiac  pa- 
rtoral.  In  1695,  when  Betterton  opened  the  new 
houfe  in  Lincoln's-Inn  fields,  Mr  Congreve  joining 
with  him,  gave  him  his  comedy  of  Lave  for  Love,  with 
which  the  company  opened  their  campaign,  and  which 
met  with  fuch  fucceft,  that  they  immediately  offered 
the  author  a  lliare  in  the  management  of  the  houfe,  on 
condition  of  his  furniihing  them  with  one  play  yearly. 
This  offer  lie  accepted  ;  l5ut  whether  through  indo- 
lence, or  that  coneiSlncfs  uhicli  he  looked  upon  as  ne- 
ceffary  to  his  works,  his  Mourning  Bride  did  not  come 
out  till  1697,  nor  his  IVaij  of  the  IVor/d  till  two  years 
after  that.  The  indifferent  fuccefs  this  lafl  mentioned 
play,  though  an  exceeding  good  one,  met  with  from 
the  public,  completed  that  difguft  to  the  theatre, 
which  a  long  conteft  ^vith  Jeremy  Collier,  who  had 
attacked  th?  immoralities  of  the  Englilh  rtage,  and 
more  efpeclally  fome  of  his  pieces,  had  begun,  and  he 
determined  never  more  to  write  for  the  llage.  How- 
ever, though  he  quitted  dramatic  writing,  he  did  not 
lay  down  the  pen  entirely ;  but  occaiionally  \vrote 
many  little  pieces  both  in  profe  and  verfe,  all  of  which 
ftand  on  the  records  of  literary  fame.  It  is  very  pof- 
fible,  however,  that  he  might  not  fo  foon  have  given 
way  to  this  dilguft,  had  not  the  eafmefs  of  his  cir- 
cumllances  rendered  any  fubiervience  to  the  opinions 
and  caprice  of  the  town  .ihfolutely  unnecetfary  to  him. 
For  his  abilities  ha^ang  very  early  in  life  raifed  him  to 
the  acquaintance  of  the  earl  of  Halifax,  who  was 
then  the  Mecxnas  of  the  age  ;  that  nobleman,  defirous 
of  ralfing  fo  promifing  a  genius  above  the  neceffity  of 
too  hafty  produtlions,  made  him  one  of  the  commif- 
fioners  for  licenfing  hackney-coaches  ;  or,  according  to 
Coxeter,  a  comnii ilioner  of  the  wine-licenfe.  He  foon 
after  bellowed  on  him  a  place  in  the  pipe-office  ;  and 
not  long  after  gave  him  a  poll  in  the  culloras  worth 
600I.  per  annum.  In  the  year  17  18,  he  ivas  appoint- 
ed fecretary  of  Jamaica  ;  io  that  the  whole  of  his  in- 
come towards  the  latter  part  of  his  life  was  upivards 
of  I  200I   a-year. 

The  greateft  part  of  the  Jaft  20  years  of  his  life 
was  fpent  in  eafe  and  retirement  ;  and  he  either  did 
not,  or  affedled  not  to  give  himfelf  any  trouble  about 
reputation.  Yet  fome  part  of  that  condufl  might  pro- 
ceed from  a  degree  of  pride ;  to  ivhich  purpofc,  T. 
Cibber,  in  his  Lives  of  the  Poets,  vol.  iv.  p.  9^.  re- 
lates the  following  anecdote  of  him  :  "  When  the  ce- 
lebrated Voltaire  was  in  England,  he  n'aited  upon  Mr 
Congreve,  and  paffcd  fome  compliments  upon  the  me- 
rit and  reputation  of  his  works.  Congreve  thanked 
him ;  but  at  the  fame  time  told  that  ingenious  fo- 
reigner, that  he  did  not  choofe  to  be  confidered  as  aa 
author,  but  only  as  a  private  gentleman,  and  in  that 
light  expeifled  to  be  vifited.  Voltaire  anfwcred,  that 
if  he  had  never  been  any  thing  but  a  private  gentle- 
man, in  all  probability  he  had  never  been  troubled  with 
that  vifit."  He  obferves,  in  his  own  account  of  the 
tranfaclion,  that  he  was  not  a  little  difgufted  with  fo 
unfeafonable  a  piece  of  vanity. 

Towards  the  clofe  of  his  life  he  was  much  affliclej 
with  the  gout ;  and   making  a  tour  to  Bath  for  the  be- 
3   T   2  ncfit  . 
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Congrmty.  nefit  of  the  waters,  was  unfortunately  overturned  in 
•  his  chariot  :  by  which,  it  is  fuppofed,  he  got  forae 
inward  bruife,  as  he  ever  after  complained  of  a  pain 
in  his  fide  ;  and,  on  his  rettirn  to  London,  continu- 
ed gradually  declining  in  his  health,  till  the  19th  of 
January  1729,  when  he  died,  aged  57;  and,  on  the 
26th  following,  was  buried  in  Weftminfter  Abbey, 
the  pall  being  fupported  by  perfons  of  the  firll  di- 
l^inflion. 

CONGRUITY,  a  fuitablenefs  or  relation  of  agree- 
ment between  things. 

The  terms  congruity  and  propriettj  are  not  applicable 
to  any  fmgle  objecl:  :  they  imply  a  plurality,  and  ob- 
vioully  fignify  a  particular  relation  between  different 
objefts.  Thus  we  currently  fay,  that  a  decent  garb  is 
fuitable  or  proper  for  a  judge  ;  raodeft  behaviour  for  a 
young  ivoraan  •,  and  a  lofty  ilyle  for  an  epic  poem  : 
and  on  the  other  hand,  that  it  is  uniuitable  or  incon- 
gruous to  fee  a  little  woman  funk  in  an  overgrown  far- 
thingale, a  coat  richly  embroidered  covering  coarfe  and 
dirty  linen,  a  mean  fubjedf  in  an  elevated  ftyle,  an  ele-. 
vated  fubjeiT:  in  a  mean  flyle,  a  firlf  minifter  darning 
his  wife's  ftockincr,  or  a  reverend  prelate  in  lawn  ileeves 
dancing  a  hornpipe. 

The  perception   we    have    of   this    relation,    which 

feems  peculiar  to  man,  cannot  proceed  from   any  other 

caufe,  but  from  ?iferife  of  congruity  or  propriety  ;  for, 

fuppoHng  us  deftitute  of  that  fenfe,   the    terms  would 

^be  to  us  unintelligible. 

It  is  a  matter  of  experience,  that  congruity  or  pro- 
priety, wherever  perceived,  is  agreeable  ;  and  that  in- 
congruity, or  impropriety,  wherever  perceived,  is  dif- 
agreeable.  The  only  difficulty  is,  to  alcertain  what  are 
tlie  particular  objefts  that  in  conjunSion  fuggelf  thefe 
relations  ;  for  there  are  many  objefts  that  do  not  ;  the 
fea,  for  example,  viewed  in  conjunftion  with  a  pic- 
ture, or  a  man  vie^ved  in  conjunftion  with  a  moun- 
tain, fuggeft  not  either  congruity  or  incongruity.  It 
feems  natural  to  infer,  what  will  be  found  true  by  in- 
duiSion,  that  we  never  perceive  congruity  or  incon- 
gruity but  among  things  that  are  canneCfed  together 
by  fome  relation  ;  fuch  as  a  man  and  his  aftions,  a 
principal  and  his  acceflories,  a  fubjeft  and  its  orna- 
ments. We  are  indeed  lo  framed  by  nature,  as,  among 
things  fo  connefted,  to  require  a  certain  fuitablenei's 
or  correlpondence,  termed  congruiti/  or  propriett/  ;  and 
to  be  difpleafed  when  \ve  find  the  oppofite  relation  of 
incongruity  or  miprnpriety. 

If  things  connefted  Ise  the  fubjeiS  of  congruity,  it 
IS  reafonable  before  hand  to  expeft,  that  a  degree  of 
congruity  Ihould  be  required  proportioned  to  the  de- 
gree of  the  connexion.  And  upon  examination  we 
find  this  to  hold  in  faft  :  where  the  relation  is  inti- 
mate, as  between  a  caufe  and  its  cfleft,  a  whole  and 
its  parts,  we  require  the  ftriiilell  congruity  •,  but 
where  the  relation  is  (light,  or  accidental,  as  among 
things  jumbled  together  in  the  fame  place,  we  require 
little  or  no  congruity  :  the  flriiSteft  propriety  is  re- 
quired in  behaviour  and  manner  of  living  ;  becaufe  a 
man  is  connefled  vvith  thefe  by  the  relation  of  caufe 
and  efFeft  ;  the  relation  between  an  edifice  and  the 
ground  it  Hands  upon,  is  of  the  mofl;  intimate  kind  : 
and-^herefore  the  lituation  of  a  great  houfe  ought  to  be 
lofty  ;  its  relation  to  neighbouring  hills,  rivers,  plains, 
being  that  of  propinquity  only,  demands  but   a   fmali 
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lliare  of  congruity  5  among  members  of  the  fame  club,  Congruity. 

the    congruity    ought    to    be    confiderable,   as  well   as  ' r~—*- 

among  things  placed  for  fliovv  in  the  fame  niche : 
among  paflengers  in  a  llage  coach,  we  require  very  lit- 
tle congruity  ;  and  lefs  llill  at  a  public  fpeclacle. 

Congruity  is  fo  nearly  allied  to  beauty,  as  com- 
monly to  be  held  a  fpecies  of  it  ;  and  yet  they  differ 
fo  eifentially  as  never  to  coincide  :  beauty,  like  colour, 
is  placed  upon  a  fingle  fubjeft  ;  congruity  upon  a  plu- 
rality :  further,  a  thing  beautiful  in  itfelf,  may,  with 
relation  to  other  things,  produce  the  ftrongeft  fenfe  of 
incongruity. 

Congruity  and  propriety  are  commonly  reckoned 
fynonymous  terms ;  but  they  are  dlflingi:ifhable,  and 
the  precife  meaning  of  each  mull  be  afcertained.  Con- 
gruity is  the  genus  of  which  propriety  is  a  fpecies ;  for 
ive  call  nothing  propriety,  but  that  congruity  or  fuita- 
blenefs which  ought  to  fubfift  between  fenfible  beings 
and  their  thoughts,   words,   and  aiSlIons, 

In  order  to  give  a  full  view  of  thefe  fecondary  rela- 
tions, we  ftiall  trace  them  through  fome  of  the  mofl; 
confiderable  primary  relations.  The  relation  of  a  part 
to  the  whole,  being  extremely  intimate,  dem.ands  the 
utmoft  degree  of  congruity  ;  even  the  flighteft  deviation 
is  difouftful. 

Examples  of  congruity  and  incongruity  are  furnifh- 
ed  in  plenty  by  the  relation  between  a  fubjefl  and  its 
Ornaments.  A  literary  performance  intended  merely 
for  amufcment,  is  fufceptible  of  much  ornament,  as 
well  as  a  mufic-room  or  a  play-houfe  ;  for  in  gaiety, 
the  mind  hath  a  pecidiar  relilh  for  fiiow  and  decora- 
tion. The  mofl;  gorgeous  apparel,  however  improper 
in  tragedy,  is  not  uniuitable  to  opera-adlors ;  the  truth 
is,  an  opera,  in  its  prefent  form,  is  a  mighty  fine 
thing  ;  but  as  it  deviates  from  nature  in  its  capital  cir- 
cumflances,  we  look  not  for  nature  or  propriety  in 
ihofe  which  are  acceffory.  On  the  other  hand,  a  ferious 
and  important  fubjetl  admits  not  much  ornament  :  nor 
a  fubjedl  that  of  itfelf  Is  extremely  beautiful  :  and  a 
fubjeft  that  fills  the  mind  with  Its  loftinefs  and  gran- 
deur, appears  beft  In  a  drefs  altogether  plain. 

To  a  perfon  of  a  mean  appearance,  gorgeous  apparel 
is  unfuitable  ;  which,  befides  the  incongruity,  has  a  bad 
effefl ;  for  by  contraft  it  fhows  the  meannefs  of  appear- 
ance in  the  ftrongeft;  light.  Sweetnefs  of  look  and 
manner  requires  fimpllcity  of  drefs,  joined  with  the 
greateft  elegance.  A  flately  and  majeftic  air  requires 
fumptuous  apparel,  which  ought  not  to  be  gaudy,  nor 
crowded  with  little  ornaments.  A  woman  of  confum- 
mate  beauty  can  bear  to  be  highly  adorned,  and  yet 
fliows  beft  in  a  plain  drefs  : 


-For  lovelinefs 


Needs  not  the  foreign  aid  of  ornament, 
But  is  when  unadom'd,  adoru'd  the  mofl. 

Thomfoti's  Autumn,  208. 

Congruity  regulates  not  only  the  quantity  of  orna- 
ment, but  alio  the  kind.  The  ornaments  that  em^ 
bellllh  a  dancing  room  ought  to'  be  all  of  them  gay. 
No  pitlure  is  proper  for  a  church  but  what  has  reli- 
gion for  its  fubjeft.  All  the  ornaments  uimn  a  fliield 
ought  to  relate  to  war  ;  and  Virgil,  with  great  judg- 
ment, confines  the  carvings  upon  the  Ihlcld  of  ^neas 
to  the  military  hiftory  of  the  Romans :  but  this  beau- 
ty is  overlooked  by  Homer  \  for  the  bulk  of  the  fculp^ 
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ti;re  upon  \he  (liield  of  Achilles,  is  of  the  arts  of  peace 
'  in  general,  and  of  joy  and  fellivity  in  particular  :  the 
author  of  TelemacRus  betrays  the  fame  inattention,  in 
defcribliig  that  young  hero. 

In  judging  of  propriety  with  regard  to  omainent';, 
we  muft  attend,  not  only  to  the  nature  of  the  fubject 
that  is  to  be  adorned,  but  alio  to  the  circurallances  in 
which  it  is  placed  ;  the  ornaments  that  are  proper  for 
a  ball,  will  appear  not  altogether  fo  decent  at  public 
worfliip ;  and  the  fame  perfon  ought  to  drefs  differently 
for  a  marriage  feail  and  for  a  burial. 

Nothing  is  more  intimately  related  to  a  man,  than 
his  fentiraents,  words,  and  a'flions ;  and  therefore  v:e 
require  here  the  llriftefl  conformity.  When  we  find 
ivhat  we  thus  require,  we  have  a  lively  fenfe  of  pro- 
priety :  when  we  find  the  contrary,  our  fenle  of  im- 
propriety is  not  lefs  lively.  Hence  the  univerfal  dif- 
tafte  of  affeclation,  which  confifts  in  making  a  Ihow  of 
greater  delicacy  and  reiinement  than  is  fuilffd  either  to 
the  charafter  or  circumllance  of  the  perfon. 

Gongruity  and  propriety,  wherever  perceived,  ap- 
pear agreeable  ;  and  every  agreeable  object  produces 
in  the  mind  a  pleafant  emotion  :  incongruity  and  im- 
propriety, on  the  other  hand,  are  difagreeable  ;  and 
of  courfe  produce  painful  emotions.  Thefe  emo- 
tions, whether  pleafant  or  painful,  fometimes  vanilh 
without  any  confequence  ;  but  more  frequently  oc- 
cafion  other  emotions,  which  we  proceed  to  exem- 
plify- 

When  any  flight  incongruity  Is  perceived  in  an  ac- 
cidintal  combination  of  perfons  or  things,  as  of  paf- 
fengers  in  a  ftage-coach,  or  of  individuals  dining  at 
an  ordinary  •,  the  painful  emotion  of  incongruity,  aftsr 
a  momentary  exillence,  vanid.eth  without  producing 
any  eiFeft.  But  this  is  not  the  cafe  of  propriety  and 
impropriety  :  voluntary  a£ls,  whether  words  or  deeds, 
are  imputed  to  the  author  ;  when  proper,  we  reward 
him  with  our  elleeia  ;  when  improper,  we  punih  him 
with  oar  contempt.  Let  us  luppofe,  for  example,  a 
generous  action  fuited  to  the  charafter  of  the  author, 
which  raifes  in  him  and  in  every  fpectator  the  pleafant 
emotion  of  propriety  ;  this  emotion  generates  in  the 
author  both  felf-efteem  and  joy  ,  the  former  when  he 
coniiders  tile  relation  to  the  action,  and  the  latter  when 
lie  coniiders  the  good  opinion  that  others  will  entertain 
of  him :  the  fame  emotion  of  propriety  produceth  in 
the  fpcclators  efteem  for  the  author  of  the  action  :  and 
when  they  thrr.k  of  themfelves,  it  alfo  produceth,  by 
meaiis  of  contraft,  an  emotion  of  humility.  To  difco- 
ver  the  effects  of  an  imfuitable  action,  we  muft  invert 
each  of  thefe  circumltances  :  the  painful  emotion  of 
impropriety  generates  in  the  author  of  the  aclion  both 
humility  and  fhame  •,  the  former  when  he  confiders 
his  relation  to  the  action,  and  the  latter  when  he  con- 
iiders what  others  will  think  of  him  :  the  fame  emo- 
tion of  impropriety  produceth  in  the  fp6<?lators  con- 
tempt for  the  author  of  the  action  ;  and  it  alfo  pro- 
duceth, by  means  of  contraft,  when  they  think  of 
themfelves,  an  emotion  of  felf-cfteem.  Here  then  are 
many  different  emotions,  derived  from  the  fame  aiflion, 
confidered  in  different  views  by  different  perfons  ;  a 
machine  provided  with  many  fprin;;s,  and .  not  a  little 
complicated.  Propriety  of  aciion,  it  would  feem,  is 
a  chief  favourite  of  nature,  ivhen  fuch  care  and  foli- 
citude  is  beftowed    upon    it.      It   is    not    left  to  our 
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own  choice  ;  but,  like  juftice,  is  rcqulit;!  at  cUr  rorgrii'tf 
hands ;  and,  like  juftice,  is  enforced  by  natural  re-  * 
ivards  and  puniftiments  :  a  man  cannot,  with  impunity, 
do  any  thing  unbecoming  or  improper  ;  he  futi'ers  the 
challifemcnt  of  contempt  inllictcd  by  others,  and  of 
Ihame  indicted  by  hlmlelf.  An  apparatus  fo  compli- 
cated, and  fo  lingular,  ought  to  rou'e  our  attention  ; 
for  nature  doth  nothing  in  vain  ;  and  v;e  may  con- 
clude with  great  certainty,  that  this  curious  branch  of 
the  human  conftltution  is  intended  for  fome  valuable 
purpole. 

A  grofs  impropriety  is  punilhed  with  contempt  and 
indignation,  which  are  vented  againft  the  offender  by 
correfponding  external  expreffions ;  nor  is  even  the 
flighteft  impropriety  fuffered  to  pafs  without  fome  de- 
gree of  contempt.  Eut  there  are  improprieties,  of 
the  {lighter  kind,  that  provoke  laughter ;  of  which 
we  have  examples  without  end,  in  the  blunders  and 
abi'urdltles  of  our  own  fpecies  :  fuch  improprieties  re- 
ceive a  different  puniihment,  as  will  appear  by  what 
foilo'ivs.  The  emotions  of  contempt  and  of  laughter 
occaF.oned  by  an  impropriety  ot  this  kind,  uniting  in- 
timately in  the  mind  of  the  ipeftator,  are  expreffed 
externally  by  a  peculiar  fort  of  laugh,  termed  a  laugli 
of  denjion  or  /corn.  An  impropriety  that  thus  moves 
not  only  contempt,  but  laughter,  is  diftingullhed  by 
the  epithet  of  ridiculous ;  and  a  laugh  of  derlfion  or ' 
fcom  is  the  puniihment  provided  for  it  by  nature.  Nov 
ought  it  to  efcape  obfor^-ation,  that  we  are  I'o  fond  of' 
Iiillifting  this  puniihment,  as  fometimes  to  e.^ert  it  even 
agalnit  creature;  of  an  inferior  fpecies  ;  witnefs  a  tur- 
key-cock fwclllng  w-ith  pride,  and  ftrutting  witli  dii- 
played  feathers ;  a  ridiculous  object,  which  in  a  gay 
mood  is  apt  to  provoke  a  laugh  of  deiiiion. 

We  muft  not  expect,  that  thefe  different  impro-  • 
prletles  are  feparated  by  diftlnct  boundaries ;  for  of 
improprieties,  from  the  flighteft  to  the  moft  grofs, 
from  the  moft  rliible  to  the  moft  i'erious,  there  are  de- 
grees without  end.  Hence  it  is,  that  In  viewing  fome 
unbecoming  actions,  too  riftble  for  anger,  and  too  fe- 
rious  for  deriiion,  the  fpeflator  feels  a  fort  of  mixt 
emotion,  partaking  both  of  derlfion  and  of  anger ; 
which  accounts  for  an  expreiTion,  common  wi'.h  reipeft 
to  the  Impropriety  of  fome  actions,  that  we  know  not 
whether  to  laugh  or  be  angry. 

It  cannot  fail  to  be  obferved,  t!:at  in  the  cafe  of  a 
rtfible  Impropriety,  which  is  always  flight,  the  contempt 
we  have  for  the  offender  is  extremely  faint,  though 
deriiion,  its  gratification,  is  extremely  plealant.  This 
difproportion  between  a  paffion  and  its  gratification, 
Items  not  conformable  to  the  analogy  of  nature.  In 
looking  about  for  a  folution,  we  muft  refleft  upon 
what  is  laid  down  above,  that  an  improper  adtion  not 
only  moves  our  contempt  for  the  author,  but  alfo,  by 
means  of  contraft,  fwells  the  good  opinion  we  have  of  • 
ourfelves.  This  contributes,  more  than  any  other  ar- 
ticle, to  the  pleafure  we  have  in  ridiculing  follies  and 
abfurdltles  ;  and  accordingly,  it  is  \vell  known,  that 
they  who  put  the  greateft  value  upon  themfelves  are 
the  moft  prone  to  laugh  at  others.  Pride,  which  is  a 
vivid  pailion,  pleafant  in  Itfelf,  and  not  lefs  fo  in  its 
gratification,  would  fingly  be  fufficicnt  to  account  for 
the  pleafure  of  ridicule,  without  borrowing  any  aid- 
from  contempt.  Hence  appears  the  reafon  of  a  noted 
oLfcrvation,  That  \vc  are  the  moft  difpofcd  to  ridicule 
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C'lngfuiry- t^ia  blunders  and  abCurdhies  of  others,  when  we  are  in 
high  fpirits ;  for  in  high  fpirits,  felf-conceit  difphiys  it- 
felf  wi;I:  more  than  ordinary  vigour. 

With  regard  to  tlie  final  caufes  of  congriiiiy  and  im- 
pro  -'riety  •,  one  regarding  congruity,  is  pretty  obvious, 
that  tHe  fenfe  of  congruity,  as  one  principle  of  the  fine 
arts,  contributes  in  a  remarkable  degree  to  our  enter- 
tainment. Congruity,  indeed,  with  refpeft  to  quantity 
coincides  with  proportion  :  when  the  parts  of  a  build- 
ing are  -nicely  adjuiled  to  each  other,  it  may  be  fald  in- 
differently, that  it  is  agreeable  by  the  congruity  of  its 
parts,  or  by  the  proportion  of  its  parts.  But  propriety, 
which  regards  voluntary  agents  only,  can  never  be  the 
fame  ivith  proportion,  a  very  long  nofe  is  difpropor- 
tioned,  but  cannot  be  termed  impro[>er.  In  fome  in- 
ftances,  it  is  true,  impropriety  coincides  with  difpro- 
portion  in  the  fame  fubjeft,  but  never  in  the  fame  re- 
fpeft  ;  for  example,  a  very  little  man  buckled  to  a  long 
toledo  :  confidering  the  man  and  the  fword  with  refpeft 
to  fize,  we  perceive  a  difproportion ;  confidering  the 
fword  as  tlie  choice  of  the  man,  we  perceive  an  impro- 
priety. 

The  fenfe  of  impropriety  with  refpeft  to  mifiakes, 
blunders,  and  abfuidities,  is  happily  contrived  for  the 
good  of  mankind.  In  the  fpeftators,  it  is  produiStive 
of  mirth  and  laughter,  excellent  recreation  in  an  inter- 
val from  bufinefs.  But  this  is  a  tritle  in  refpeiEl  of  what 
follows.  It  is  painful  to  be  the  fubjecf  of  ridicule  j  and 
to  punifh  with  ridicule  the  man  who  is  guilty  of  an  ab- 
furdity,  tends  to  put  him  more  upon  his  guard  in  time 
coming.  Thus  even  the  moll  innocent  blunder  is  not 
committed  with  impunity  ;  becaufe,  were  errors  licen- 
fed  where  they  do  not  hurt,  inattention  ivould  grow  in- 
to a  habit,  and  be  the  oc'cafion  of  much  hurt. 

The  final  caufe  of  propriety  as  to  moral  duties,  is 
of  all  the  moil:  illullrious.  To  have  a  jufl;  notion  of 
it,  the  moral  duties  that  refpeft  others  muft  be  diftln- 
guilhed  from  thofe  that  refpeft  ourfelves.  Fidelity, 
gratitude,  and  the  forbearing  injury,  are  examples  of 
the  firft  fort  ;  temperance,  modefty,  firmnefs  of  mind, 
are  examples  of  the  other  :  the  former  are  made  duties 
by  the  fenfe  of  iuftice  5  the  latter  by  the  fenfe  of  pro- 
priety. Here  is  a  final  caufe  of  the  fenfe  of  pro- 
priety, that  muft  roufe  our  attention.  It  is  undoubt- 
edly the  inlerell  of  every  man,  to  fuit  his  behaviour 
to  the  dignity  of  his  nature,  and  to  the  ftation  allotted 
him  by  Providence  ;  for  fucli  rational  conduft  con- 
tributes in  every  refpeil  to  happinefs,  by  preferving 
health,  by  procuring  plenty,  by  gaining  the  efleem  of 
others,  and,  which  of  all  is  the  greateft  blelTing,  by 
gaining  a  juftly-founded  felf-efteem.  But  in  a  matter 
fo  eflential  to  our  well-being,  even  felf-intereft  is  not 
relied  on  :  the  powerful  authority  of  duty  is  fuperadd- 
ed  to  the  motive  of  intereft.  The  God  of  nature,  in 
all  things  eflential  to  our  happinefs,  hath  obferved  one 
uniform  method  :  to  keep  us  fteady  in  our  conduft,  he 
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hath  fortified  us  with  natural  laws  and  principles,  Congruify, 
which  pr;vent  many  aberrations,  that  would  daily  hap- ,  '^•""''  , 
pen  were  we  totally  furrendered  to  fo  fallible  a  guide  as  * 

human  reafon.  Propriety  cannot  rightly  be  confidcreJ 
in  another  light,  than  as  the  natural  law  that  regulates 
our  conducl  with  refpeiSl  to  ourfelves  ;  as  jufticc  is  the 
natural  law  that  regulates  our  conduft  with  refpeft  to 
others.  We  call  propriety  a  law,  not  lefs  than  juftice  ; 
becKufe  both  are  equally  rules  of  conduft  that  ought 
to  be  obeyed  ;  propriety  includes  this  obligation  ;  for 
to  fay  an  action  is  proper,  is,  in  other  words,  to  fay, 
that  it  ought  to  be  performed  ;  and  to  fay  it  is  impro- 
per, is,  in  other  words,  to  fay  that  it  ought  to  be  for- 
borne. It  is  this  very  charafter  of  ought  and  Jhoiild 
that  makes  jullice  a  law  to  us  ;  and  the  fame  charac- 
ter i»  applicable  to  propriety,  though  perhaps  more 
faintly  than  to  jullice  :  but  the  difference  is  in  degree 
only,  not  in  kind  ;  and  we  ought,  without  hefitation 
or  reludlance,  to  fabmit  equally  to  the  government  of 
both. 

But  it  muft,  in  the  next  place,  be  obferved,  that  to 
the  fenfe  of  propriety,  as  well  as  of  juftice,  are  annexed 
the  fanflions  of  rewards  and  punifhments  ;  which  evi- 
dently prove  the  one  to  be  a  law  as  well  as  the  other. 
The  fatisfaclion  a  man  hath  in  doing  his  duty,  joined 
with  the  efteera  and  good  will  of  others,  is  the  reward 
that  belongs  to  both  equally.  The  puniftiments  alfo, 
though  not  the  fame,  are  nearly  allied  ;  and  differ  in 
degree  more  than  in  quality.  Difobedience  to  the  law 
of  juftice,  is  puniftied  with  remorfe  ;  difobedience  to 
the  law  of  propriety,  ivith  Ihame,  w-hich  is  remorfe  in 
a  lower  degree.  Every  tranfgreflion  of  the  law  of  ju- 
ftice raifes  indignation  in  the  beholder  j  and  fo  doth 
every  flagrant  tranfgreflion  of  the  law  of  propriety. 
Slighter  improprieties  receive  a  milder  puniflmient  : 
they  are  always  rebuked  with  fome  degree  of  con- 
tempt, and  frequently  with  derifion.  In  general,  it  is 
true,  that  the  rewards  and  puniiliments  annexed  to  the 
fenfe  of  propiiety,  are  flighter  in  degree  than  thofe 
annexed  to  the  fenfe  of  juftice  :  which  is  wifely  or- 
dered, becaufe  duty  to  others  is  ftill  more  eflential  to 
fociety  than  duty  to  ourfelves ;  for  fociety  could  not 
fubfift  a  moment  were  individuals  not  protected  from 
the  headftrong  and  turbulent  pafllon  of  their  neigh- 
bours. 

CONI,  a  ftrong  town  of  Italy  in  Piedmont,  and  ca- 
pital of  a  territory  of  that  name,  with  a  good  citadel. 
The  town  being  divided  into  two  faflions,  it  furrender- 
ed to  the  French  in  1 64 1  ;  but  was  reftoredto  the  duke 
of  Savoy  foon  after.  It  is  feated  at  the  continence  of 
the  rivers  Grefle  and  Sture.  Its  trade  is  confiderable, 
being  the  repofitory  of  all  merchandlfe  from  Turin  and 
Nice,  defigned  for  Lombardy,  Switzerland,  and  Ger- 
many. It  contains  about  lo,oon  people  befides  the  gar- 
rifon.  It  was  taken  by  the  French  in  April  1 796. 
E.  Long.  7.  45.  N.  Lat.  44.  30. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


•  In  ^rct. 
lib.  ii.  de 


IN  treating  of  fo  eonfiderable  a  branch  of  the  mathe- 
matical Icienccs  as  the  Conic  Seftions,  it  would  be 
improper  to  pafs  over  in  total  filence  the  hiftory  of 
thofe  remarkable  curves.  But  this  topic  will  not  require 
any  long  detail.  None  of  the  works  of  the  more 
early  Greek  geometers  have  reached  our  time ;  nor 
have  we  any  work  of  antiquity  profefledly  written  on 
the  fubjeft  of  our  inquiry.  Our  curioCty  mull  there- 
fore reft  fatisfied  with  the  knowledge  of  a  few  inci- 
dental notices  and  fa6ls,  gleaned  from  different  au- 
thors. 

conic  fedlions  feems  to  have 
of  Plato,  in  which  geometry 
and  much  cultivated.  It  is 
probable  that  the  followers  of  that  philofopher  were 
led  to  the  difcovery  of  thefe  curves,  and  to  the  invef- 
tigation  of  many  of  their  properties,  in  feeking  to  re- 
folve  the  two  famous  problems  of  the  duplication  of 
the  cube,  and  the  trifedlion  of  an  angle,  for  which  the 
artifices  of  the  ordinary  or  plane  geometry  were  in- 
fufficient.  Two  folutions  of  the  former  problem,  by 
the  help  of  the  conic  feflions,  are  preferved  by  Euto- 
cias  *,  and  are  attributed  by  him  to  Menachmus,  the 
fcholar  of  Eudoxus,  who   lived    not   much  pofterior  to 


The  difcovery  of  the 
originated  in  the   fchool 
highly   refpefled. 


P'-^t  J 'the  time  of  Plato:  and  this  circumftance,  added  to 
flbid.  few  words  in  an  epigram  of  Eratnjihenes\ ,  has  been 
thought  fufficient  authority,  by  fome  authors,  to  a- 
fcribe  the  honour  of  the  difcovery  of  the  conic  fec- 
tions  to  Meneechmus.  We  may  at  leaft  infer  that,  at 
this  epoch,  geometers  had  made  fome  progrefs  in  deve- 
loping the  properties  of  thefe  curves. 

The  \vritings  of  Archimedes  that  have  reached  ns 
explicitly  {hew,  that  the  geometers  before  his  time 
had  advanced  a  great  length  in  inveftigating  the  pro- 
perties of  the  conic  fedlions.  This  author  exprefsly 
mentions  many  principal  propofitions  to  have  been  de- 
monftrated  by  preceding  writers  ;  and  he  often  refers 
to  properties  of  the  conic  fedlions,  as  truths  commonly 
divulged,  and  known  to  mathematicians.  His  own 
difcoveries  in  this  branch  of  fcience  are  worthv  of  the 
moft  profound  and  inventive  genius  of  antiquity.  In 
the  quadrature  of  the  parabola  he  gave  the  firft,  and 
the  moft  remarkable  inftance  that  has  yet  been  difco- 
vered,  of  the  exa£l  equality  of  a  curvilineal  to  a  rei51i- 
lineal  fpace.  He  determined  the  proportion  of  the 
elliptic  fpaces  to  the  circle ;  and  he  invented  many 
propofitions  refpefling  the  menfuraticn  of  the  folids 
formed  by  the  revolution  of  the  conic  fedlions  about 
their  axes. 

It  is  chiefly  from  the  veritings  of  Apollonias  of 
Perga,  a  town  in  Pamphylia,  on  the  fubjefl  of  the 
conic  feflions,  that  we  know  hov.-  far  the  ancient  ma- 
thematicians carried  their  fpeculations  concerning  thefe 
curves.  Apo/lonius  flouriP.^td  under  Ptolemy  Philopa- 
tor,  about  forty  ye:  rs  later  than  Archimedes.  He 
formed  his  talle  for  geometry,  and  acquired  that  fupe- 
rior  (kill  in  tlie  fcience  to  which  he  is  indebted  for  his 


fame,  in  the  fchool  of  Alexandria,  under  the  fuccef- 
fors  of  Euclid.  Befidcs  his  great  work  on  the  conic 
feftions,  he  was  the  author  of  many  fmaller  treatifes, 
relating  chiefly  to  the  geometrical  analyfis,  the  origi- 
nals of  which  have  all  periflied,  and  are  only  knoivn  to 
modem  mathematicians  by  the  account  given  of  them 
by  Pappus  of  Alexandria,  in  the  feventh  book  of  his 
Mathematical  ColleRioiis. 

The  work  of  Apollonius  on  the  conic  feftions, 
i\Titten  in  eight  books,  was  held  in  fuch  high  eftima- 
tion  by  the  ancients,  as  to  procure  for  him  the  name 
of  the  Great  Geometer.  The  firft  four  books  of  this 
treatife  only  have  come  doivn  to  us  in  the  original 
Greek.  It  is  the  purpofe  of  thefe  four  books,  as  we  arut 
informed  in  the  prefatory  epillle  to  Eudemus,  to  de- 
liver the  elements  of  the  fcience  ;  and  in  this  part  of 
his  labour,  the  author  claims  no  farther  merit  than 
that  of  having  collefled,  amplified,  and  reduced  to 
order,  the  difcoveries  of  preceding  mathematicians. 
One  improvement  introduced  by  Apollonius  is  too  re- 
markable to  be  pafled  over  witliout  notice.  The  geo- 
meters who  preceded  him  derived  each  curve  from  a 
right  cone,  which  they  conceived  to  be  cut  by  a  plane 
perpendicular  to  its  llant  fide.  It  will  readily  be  per- 
ceived, from  what  is  ftiewn  in  the  firft  feflion  of  the 
fourth  part  of  the  following  treatife,  that  ,-the  fedion 
would  be  a  parabola  when  the  vertical  angle  of  the 
cone  was  a  right  angle  ;  an  ellipfe  when  it  was  acute  ; 
and  a  hyperbola  when  it  was  obtufe.  Thus  each 
curve  was  derived  from  a  different  fort  of  cone.  Apol- 
lonius was  the  firft  to  fhew  that  all  the  curves  are  pro- 
duced from  any  fort  of  cone,  whether  right  or  oblique, 
according  to  the  different  inclinations  of  the  cutting 
plane.  This  faft  is  one  remarkable  inftance  of  the 
adherence  of  the  mind  to  its  firft  conceptions,  and  of 
the  flownefs  and  difficulty  with  which  it  generalizes. 

The  original  of  the  firft  four  books  of  the  treatife 
of  Apollonius  is  loft  ;  nor  is  it  eafy  to  afcertain  in  what 
age  it  difappeared.  In  the  year  l6j8  Borelli  difco- 
vered  at  Florence  an  Arabic  manufcript,  entitled 
Apol/omi  Pergeei  Conicorvm  Libri  O&o.  By  the  libe- 
rality of  the  Dute  of-  Tufcamj,  he  was  permitted  to 
carry  the  manufcript  to  Rome,  and,  with  the  aid  of  an 
Arabic  fcholar,  Abraham  Ecclielh.ilis,  he  publilhed  in 
1661  a  Latin  trandation  of  it.  The  manufcript,  al- 
though from  its  title  it  was  expefled  to  be  a  complete 
tranftation  of  all  the  eight  books,  was  yet  found  to 
contain  only  tHe  firft  feven  books  :  and  it  is  remark- 
able, that  another  manufcript,  brought  from  the  eaft 
by  Golius,  the  learned  profcfior  of  Leyden,  fo  early  as 
1664,  as  well  as  a  third,  of  which  Ravius  publillied  a 
tranftation  in  1669,  have  the  fame  defefl  :  all  the 
three  manufcripts  agreeing  in  the  want  of  the  eighth 
book,  we  may  now  confider  that  part  of  the  work  of 
Apollonius  as  irrecoverably  loft.  Fortunately,  in  the 
Collefliones  Mathematics-  of  Pappus,  in  ivhofe  time  the 
cntiie  treatife  of  Apothniui  was  e.xtant,  there  is  pre- 
ferved; 
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ferved  fome  account  of  the  fubje(5ls  treated  in  each 
book,  and  all  the  Lfmmata  required  in  the  invellipa- 
tions  of  the  propofitions  they  contain.  Dr  Ha/Tetj, 
who  in  17 10  ga%'e  a  correft  edition  of  the  Conies  of 
A^iollonius,  guided  in  his  refearches  by  the  lights  de- 
rived from  Pn/>f)us,  has  reftored  the  eighth  book,  with 
fo  much  ability  as  to  leave  little  room  to  regret  the 
original. 

The  four  taft  books  of  the  Conies  of  Jpolljiiius, 
containing  the  higher  or  more  recondite  parts  of  the 
fcience,  are  generally  fuppofed  to  be  the  fruit  of  the 
author's  own  refearches  ;  and  they  do  much  honour  to 
the  geometrical  fliill  and  invention  of  the  Great  Geo- 
meter. E\'en  in  our  times  the  whole  treatife  mull  be 
regarded  as  a  verj^  exteniive,  if  not  a  complete  work 
on  the  conic  feftions.  Modern  mathematicians  make 
important  applications  of  thefe  curves,  ^vith  ivhich  the 
ancients  were  unacquainted  •,  and  they  have  been  tlius 
led  to  conlider  the  fabjeft  in  particular  points  of  view, 
fuited  to  their  purpofes  ;  but  they  have  made  few  tlil- 
coveries,  of  which  there  are  not  fome  traces  to  be 
found  in  the  work  of  the  illullrious  ancient. 

The  geometers  who  followed  Jlpollanius  feem  to 
have  contented  themfelves  with  the  humble  talk  of 
commenting  on  his  treatife,  and  of  rendering  it  of 
more  cafy  accefs  to  the  bulk  of  mathematicians.  Till 
about  the  middle  of  the  i6th  century,  the  hiflory  of 
thie  branch  of  mathematical  fcience  prefents  nothing 
remarkable.  The  ftudy  of  it  was  then  revived  ;  and 
fince  that  time  this  part  of  mathematics  has  been  more 
cultivated,  or  has  been  illuftrated  by  a  greater  variety 
of  ingenious  writings. 

Among  the  ancients,  the  fludy  of  the  conic  feiJlions 
jvas  a  fubjeft  of  pure  intelledual  fpeculation.  The 
applications  of  the  properties  of  thefe  curves  in  natural 
philofophy  have,  in  modern  times,  given  to  this  part 
of  the  mathematics  a  degree  of  importance  that  it  did 
not  formerly  poflefs.  That  which,  in  former  times, 
might  be  confidered  as  interelling  only  to  the  learned 
theorift  and  profound  mathematician,  is  now  a  necefl'ary 
attainment  to  him  who  ^vould  not  be  ignorant  of  thofe 
difcoveries  in  nature,  that  do  the  grcatelf  honour  to  the 
prefent  age. 

It  is  curious  to  remark  the  progrefs  of  difcovery, 
and  the  connexion  that  fubfifts  between  the  different 
branches  of  human  knowledge  ;  and  it  excites  fome 
degree  of  admiration  to  rcfieft,  that  the  aftronomical 
difcoveries  of  Kepler,  and  the  fublime  theory  of  Nei.vlon, 
depend  on  the  feemingly  barren  fpeculations  of  the 
Greek  geometers  concerning  the  fedlions  of  the  cone. 


jlpollunhis,  and  all  the  writers  on  conic  feftions  be- 
fore Dr  I'Vnl/is,  derived  the  elementary  properties  of 
the  curves  from  the  nature  of  the  cone.  In  the  fe- 
cond  part  of  his  treatife  De  Scftionibus  Conicis,  pub- 
liflied  in  l66>,  Dr  Wallis  laid  afide  the  confideration 
of  the  cone,  deriving  the  properties  of  the  curves  from 
a  defcription  in  piano.  Since  his  time  authors  have 
been  much  divided  as  to  the  bell  method  of  defining 
tliofe  curves,  and  denionilratiiig  their  elementary  pro- 
perties J  many  of  them  preferring  that  of  the  ancient 
geometers,  while  others.  End  lome  of  great  note,  have 
lolloived  the  example  of  Dr  IVallis. 

In  fupport  of  the  innovation  made  by  Dr  Wallis,  It 
is  urged,  that  in  the  ancient  manner  of  treating  the  co- 
nic feftions,  young  ftudents  are  perplexed,  and  difcou- 
raged  by  the  previous  matter  to  be  learnt  refpefting  the 
generation  and  properties  of  the  cone  ;  and  that  they 
find  it  no  eafy  matter  to  conceive  fteadily,  and  to  un- 
derfland  diagrams  rendered  confufcd  by  lines  drawn  ia 
different  planes :  all  which  difficulties  are  avoided  bv 
dermi.ig  the  curves  in  piano  from  one  of  their  efiential 
pre  perties.  It  is  not  our  intention  particularly  to  dif- 
cuis  tins  point  ;  and  we  have  only  to  add,  that,  in  the 
foDoving  treatife,  we  have  cholen  to  deduce  the  pro- 
perties of  the  conic  feiflions  from  their  defcription  in 
piano,  as  better  adapted  to  the  nature  of  a  work  delign- 
ed  for  general  readers. 

A  georaetricr.l  treatife  on  the  conic  feflions  muft 
ncceflarily  be  lOL.ided  upon  the  elements  of  geometry. 
As  Euclid^s  Elements  of  Geometry  are  generally  ftu- 
died,  and  in  every  one's  hands,  we  have  chofen  to  re- 
fer to  it  in  the  remonltrations.  The  edition  we  have 
ufed  is  that  lately  publilhed  by  Profefibr  Playfair  of 
Edinburgh.  Although  the  references  are  made  to 
Euclid's  Elements,  yet  they  will  alfo  apply  to  the  trea- 
tife on  Geometry  given  in  this  Work  5  for  a  table  is 
there  given,  indicating  the  particular  propofition  of  our 
treatife  that  corrclponds  to  each  of  the  mort  material 
propofitions  in  Euclid's  Elements. 

The  references  are  to  be  thus  underftood  :  (20.  I.E.) 
means  the  20th  prop,  of  the  ift  book  of  Euclid''s  Ele- 
ments :  (2  cor.  20.  6.  E.)  means  the  2d  corollary  to 
to  the  20th  prop,  of  the  fixth  book  of  the  fame  work  ; 
and  fo  of  others.  Again,  (7.)  means  the  feventh  propo- 
fition of  that  PART  of  the  follouing  treatife  in  which 
fuch  reference  happens  to  occur  :  (cor.  3.)  means  the 
corollary  to  the  firll  propofition  :  (2  cor.  3.)  means  the 
2d  corollary  to  the  third  propofition,  &c. — fuch  refe- 
rences being  all  made  to  the  propofitions  in  the  divifion 
of  the  treatife  in  which  they  are  found. 
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PART  I.  OF  THE  PARABOLA. 


Defi.vitioks. 

ri^.  I.  I.  If   a  flraight   line  BC,  and  a  point  «-ithout  it  F, 

be  given  by  pofition  in  a  plane,  and  a  point  D  be  fup- 
pofed to  move  in  fuch  a  manner  that  DF,  its  diftance 
from  the  given  point,  is  equal  to  DB,  its  diilance 
from  the  given  line,  the  point  D  ivlll  defcribe  a  line 
DAD,  called  a  Parabola. 

CoROLL.^RT.      The  lines  DF,  DB,   may   become 
greater   than   any  given  line  j  therefore  the  parabola 
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extends  to  a  greater  diftance  from  the  point    F,    and 
the  line  BC,  than  any  that  can  be  afligned. 

II.  The  flraight  line  BC,  which  is  given  by  pofi- 
tion, is  called  the  DireSInx  of  I  lie  Parabola. 

III.  The  given  point  F  is  called  the  Focus. 

IV.  A  flraight  line  perpendicular  to  the  direclrix, 
terminated  at  one  extremity  by  the  parabola,  and  pro- 
duced indefinitely  within  it,  is  called  a  Diameter. 

V.  The  ]H)int  in  which  a  diameter  meets  the  parabola 
is  called  its  Vertex, 

VI.  The 
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Of  the  VI.  Tlie   diameter  which    paffes   tlirough  the  focus 

Parabola.    Jj   called  the   Axit   of  ihe  parabola  i  and  the  vertex  of 
*~"^         the  axis  is  called  the  Principal  Vertex. 

Cor.  a  perpendicular  drawn  from  the  focus  to  the 
direftrlx  is  bifefted  at  the  vertex  of  the  axis. 

VII.  A  ftraleht  line  terminated  both  \vays  by  the 
parabola,  and  bifefted  by  a  diameter,  is  called  an  Or- 
dinate to  that  diameter. 

VIII.  The  fegment  of  a  diameter  between  its  vertex, 
and  an  ordinate,  is  called  an  Abfcifs. 

IX.  A  llraight  line  quadruple  the  diftance  between 
the  vertex  of  a  diameter  and  the  direftrix,  is  called  the 
Parameter,  alio  the  Latus  Recli/m  of  that  diameter. 

X.  A  llraight  line  meeting  the  parabola  only  in  one 
point,  and  which  everywhere  elfe  falls  ^vithout  it,  is 
laid  to  touch  the  parabola  at  that  point,  and  is  called  a 
Tangent  to  the  parabola. 

Proposition  I. 

The  diftance  of  any  point  without  the  parabola 
from  the  focus  is  greater  than  its  diftance  from 
the  dire£lrix  ;  and  the  diftance  of  any  point 
within  the  parabola  from  the  focus  is  lefs  than 
its  diftance  from  the  diredtrix. 

Fig.  J.  Let   da  a'  be   a  parabola,  of  which  F  is  the  fo- 

cus, GC  the  direftrix,  and  P  a  point  \nthout  the 
curve,  that  is,  on  the  fame  llde  of  the  curve  with  the 
directrix ;  PF,  a  Une  drawm  to  the  focus,  will  be 
greater  than  PG,  a  perpendicular  to  the  direftrix. 
For,  as  PF  mull  neceflfarily  cut  the  curve,  let  D  be 
the  point  of  interfeciion  ;  draw  DB  perpendicular  to 
the  direftrix,  and  join  PB.  Becaufe  D  is  a  point  in 
the  parabola,  DB^DF  (Definition  I.),  therefore 
PF=PD  +  DB;  but  PD  +  DB  is  greater  than  PB 
(20.  1.  E.),  and  therefore  flill  greater  than  PG  (19. 
I.  E.),  therefore  PF  is  greater  than  PG. 

Again,  let  Q^  be  a  point  within  the  parabola,  Q^F, 
a  line  dra\TO  to  the  focus,  is  lefs  than  (^B,  a  perpen- 
dicular to  the  direclrix.  The  perpendicular  QB  ne- 
ceflarily  cuts  the  curve  ;  let  D  be  the  point  of  inter- 
feftion;  join  DF.  Then  DFrrDB  (Def.  i.),  and 
^D-|-DF=(JB;  but  QF  is  lefs  than  (^D-|-DF, 
therefore  Q^F  is  lefs  than  Q^B. 

Corollary.  A  point  is  without  or  within  the  pa- 
rabola, according  as  its  diftance  from  the  focus  is 
greater  or  lefs  than  its  diftance  from  the  direftrix. 

Prop.  II. 

Every  ftraight  line  perpendicular  to  the  direftrix 
meets  the  parabola,  and  every  diameter  falls 
wholly  within  it. 

?^g.  a.  Let  the   ftraight  line  Bf)   be  perpendicular  to  the 

direclrix  at  B,  BQ^  (hall  meet  the  parabola.  Draw 
BF  to  the  focus,  and  make  the  angle  BFP  equal  to 
FBQ  ;  then^  becaufe  Q^BC  is  a  right  angle,  QBF 
and  PFB  are  each  lefs  than  a  right  angle,  therefore 
OB  and  PF  interfeifl  each  other ;  let  D  be  the  point 
of  interfeciion,  then  DBrrDF  (5.  I.  E.)  ;  therefore, 
D  is  a  point  in  the  parabola.  Again,  the  diameter 
DO  falls  wholly  within  the  parabola  ;  for  take  O  any 
point  in  the  diameter,  and  draw  FO  to  the  focus, 
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then  Q^B  or  Q^D-j-DF  is  greater  than  Q^F,  therefore 
O  is  within  the  parabola  (Cor  i.). 

Cor.  The  parabola  continually  recedes  from  the 
axis,  and  a  point  may  be  found  in  the  curve  that 
Ihall  be  at  a  greater  diftance  from  the  axis  than  any 
afligned  line. 

Prop.  III. 

The  ftraight  line  which  bife£ls  the  angle  contain- 
ed by  two  ftraiglit  lines  drawn  from  any  point 
in  the  parabola,  the  one  to  the  focus,  and  the 
other  perpendicidar  to  the  directrix,  is  a  tan- 
gent to  the  curve  in  that  point. 

Let  D  be  any  point  in  the  curve  ;  let  DF  be  ^'S-  3- 
drawn  to  the  focus,  and  DB  perpendicular  to  the  di- 
reftrix ;  the  ftraight  line  DE,  which  bifetls  the  angle 
FDB,  is  a  tangent  to  the  curve.  Join  BF  meeting 
DE  in  I,  take  H  any  other  point  in  DE,  join  HF, 
HB,  and  draw  HG  perpendicular  to  the  directrix. 
Becaufe  DFrzDB,  and  DI  is  common  to  the  triangles 
DFI,  DBI,  and  the  angles  FDI,  BDI,  are  equal, 
thefc  triangles  are  equal  and  FI=:IB,  and  hence 
FH=:HB  (4.  I.  E.):  but  HB  is  greater  than  HG 
(19.  I.  E.)  ;  therefore  the  diftance  of  the  point  H 
from  the  focus  is  greater  than  its  diftance  from  the 
direiflrLx,  hence  that  point  is  without  the  parabola 
(Cor.  I."),  and  therefore  HDI  is  a  tangent  to  the 
curve  at  D  (Def.  10.). 

CoR.  I.  There  cannot  be  more  than  one  tangent  to  Fig-  4- 
the  parabola  at  the  lame  point.  For  let  any  other 
line  DK,  except  a  diameter,  be  drawn  through  D  j 
draw  FK  perpendicular  to  DK  ;  on  D  for  a  centre, 
vvith  a  radius  equal  to  DB,  or  DF,  defcribe  a  circle, 
cutting  FK  in  N ;  draw  NL  parallel  to  the  axis, 
meeting  DK  in  L,  and  join  FL.  Then  FKrrKN 
(3.  3.  E.)  and  therefore  FL^LN.  Now  BD  being 
perpendicular  to  the  direclrix,  the  circle  FBN  touches 
the  direflrix  at  B  (16.  3.  E.)  ;  and  hence  N,  any 
other  point  in  the  circuniierence,  is  without  the  di- 
reclrix, and  on  the  fame  fide  of  it  as  the  parabola, 
therefore  the  point  L  is  nearer  to  the  focus  than  to  the 
diredrix,  and  confequently  is  within  the  parabola. 

CoR.  2.  A  perpendicular  to  the  axis  at  its  vertex  Tig.  3. 
is  a  tangent  to  the  curve.  Let  AM  be  perpendicular 
to  the  axis  at  the  vertex  A,  then  RS,  the  diftance  of 
any  point  in  AM  from  the  direftrix,  is  equal  to  CA, 
that  is  to  AF,  and  therefore  is  lefs  than  RF,  the  di- 
ftance of  the  fame  point  from  the  fpcus. 

CoR.  3.  A  ftraijjht  line  drawni  from  the  focus  of  a 
parabola  perpendicular  to  a  tangent,  and  produced  to 
meet  the  direftrix,  is  bifecled  by  the  tangent.  For  it 
has  been  (hewni  that  FB,  ivhich  is  perpendicular  to  the 
tangent  DI,  is  bifefted  at  I. 

CoR.  4.  A  tangent  to  the  parabola  makes  equal  Fig.  3. 
angles  ivith  the  diameter  which  partes  through  the 
point  of  contacl,  and  a  ftraiglit  line  drawn  from  that 
point  to  the  focus.  For  BD  being  produced  to  Q, 
DO  is  a  diameter,  and  the  angle  HDQ^  is  equal  to 
BDE,  that  is,  to  EDF. 

CoR.  5.  The  axis  is  the  otily  diameter  which  is  per- 
pendicular to  a  tangent  at  its  vertex.      For  the  angle 
HD(J,  or  BDE,  is  the  half  of  BDF,  and  therefore 
lefs  than  a   right  angle,  except  when  BD  and  DF  b'e 
3    U  in 


CONIC     S  E 

in  a  ftraight  line,  which  happens  when  D  falls  at  the 


vertex. 


Scholium. 


From  the  property  of  tangents  to  the  parabola  de- 
monftrated  in  Cor.  4.  the  point  F  takes  the  name  of 
the  Focus.  For  rays  of  light  proceedhig  parallel  to 
the  axis  of  a  parabola,  and  falling  upon  a  [Mliihed 
furface  whofe  figure  is  that  produced  by  the  revolution 
of  the  parabola  about  its  axis,  are  reflefled  to  the 
focus. 

Prop.  IV. 

A  (Iraight  line  drawn  from  the  focus  of  a  para- 
bola to  the  interfe([lion  of  two  tangents  to 
the  curve,  will  make  equal  angles  with  ftraight 
lines  drawn  from  the  focus  to  tlie  points  of 
contaft. 

^'g-  i'  Let   HP,    H/)  be  tangents   to   a  parabola    at   the 

points  P,  p ;  let  a  llraight  line  be  draivn  from  H, 
their  interfcftion,  to  F  the  focus,  and  let  FP,  F/>  be 
draTvn  to  the  points  of  contact,  the  lines  PF  and  />  F 
make  equal  angles  with  HF. 

Draw  PK,  />  k  perpendicular  to  the  diredrix  ;  join 
HK,  at,  join  alfo  FK,  Fi',  meeting  the  tangents  in 
G  and  g.  The  triangles  FPH,  KPH  have  PF  equal 
to  PK,  and  PH  common  to  both,  alfo  the  angle 
FPH  equal  to  KPH  (3.),  therefore  FH  is  equal  to 
KH,  and  the  angle  HifP  is  equal  to  the  angle  HKP. 
In  like  manner  it  may  be  iliewn  that  FH  is  equal  to 
i  H,  and  that  the  angle  HF/>  is  equal  to  the  angle 
H  jt/> ;  therefore  HK  is  equal  to  Ut,  and  hence  the 
angle  HK  i  is  equal  to  H  if  K  :  now  the  angles  PK  t, 
pkK  are  right  angles,  therefore  the  angle  HKP  is 
equal  to  H  t  p  ;  but  thefe  angles  have  been  ihewn  to 
be  equal  to  HFP  and  HF/>  refpeftively,  therefore  the 
lines  PF  and  p  F  make  equal  angles  with  HF. 

Prop.  V. 

Two  tangents  to  a  parabola,  which  are  limited 
by  their  mutual  interfe£lion  and  the  points  in 
which  they  touch  the  curve,  are  to  each  other 
reciprocally  as  the  fines  of  the  angles  they . 
contain  with  ftraight  lines  drawn  from  the 
points  of  conta£l  to  the  focus. 

Fig.  6.  Let  HP,  Up,  which  interfecl  each  other  at  H,  be 

tangents  to  a  parabola  at  the  points  P, /»;  and  let 
PF,  p  F  be  drawn  to  the  focus  :  then 

HP  -.Hp  ::  fine  H/>F  :  fine  HPF. 

.Toin  HF  ;  and  in  FP  take  F(^  equal  to  F/>,  and  join 
H(.)  ;  then,  the  angles  at  F  being  equal  (4.),  the  tri- 
angles HFQ^,  HF/)  are  equal,  therefore  HQ^  is  equal 
to  Up,  and  the  angle  ilQ)!  is  equal  to  tip  Y.  Now, 
in  the  triangle  HP(^, 

HP  :  IIQ^  ::  fine  Ht^P  or  fine  HQF  :  fine  HPF  (by 
Trigon.) 

therefore  HP  :  H/)  ::  fine  H/>  F  :  fine  HPF. 

Prop.  VI. 

Any  ftraight  line  terminated  both  ways  by  a 
parabola,  and  parallel  to  a  tang.ent,  is  bifedled 
by  the  diameter  that  pafles  through  the  point  of 
contaft  ;  or  is  an  ordinate  to  that  diameter. 
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The  ftraight  line  D  </,  terminated  by  the  parabola,     Of  the    , 
and  parallel  to  the  tangent  HP  //,  is  bifefled  at  E  by  PE  Parabola, 
the  diameter  that  pafles  through  P  the  point  of  contaft.  y^   ^ 

Let   KD,    KJ,  tangents  at  the  points   D,  (/,  meet    " 
the  tangent  at  the   vertex   in  H  and  /i ;  draw  DL,  d /, 
parallel    to  EP,  meeting  H  /i  in   L  and  /,  and  draw 
DF,  dY,  PF  to  the  focus. 
Becaufe  H  h  is  parallel  to  D  d, 

HD  :  hd  ::   KD   :   Kd. 
But  KD,  K  d  being  tangents  to  the  parabola, 

Sine  /idF  :  fine  HDF  ::  KD  :  Kd'(5.\ 
Therefore,  fine  AdF  :  fine  HDF  ::  HD  :  /^a',■ 
Now  fine /^PF  :  fine  h  d¥  ::  hd  :  h?  (5.), 
Therefore,  (  23.  5.E.)  fine  hVY  :  fine  HDF  ::  HD  :  /;  P  ; 
but  fine  HPF,  or  fine  /;  PF  :  fine  HDF  ::  HD  :  HP, 
therefore  the  ratio  of  HD  to  h  P  is  the  fame  as  that  of 
HD  to  HP,  wherefore  HP=P//. 

Again,  becaufe  the  angles  HDF  and  hdY  are  re- 
fpeftively  equal  to  HDL  and  hdl,  (3.) 

DH  :  dh   ::  fine  M  :   fine  HDL, 
Now  HL  :  DH  ::  fine  HDL  :  fine  HLD,  or  fine  hid 
(by  Trigon.) 

therefore  ( 23.5.E.^HL  :  dh  ::  fine  hdl:  fine  hid::  hi:  dh, 
wherefore  HL,  and  hi,  have  the  fame  ratio  to  dh,  hence 
Hhzzhl ;  and  fince  it  has  been  ihewTi  that  HP:=P/i,  it 
foUows  that  LP=P/,  and  therefore  DE=Ed. 

Cor.  I.  Straight  lines  which  touch  a  parabola  at 
the  extremities  of  an  ordinate  to  a  diameter  interfecl 
each  other  in  that  diameter.  For  Dd  and  Hh  being 
fimilarly  divided  at  E  and  P,  the  ftraight  line  which 
joins  the  points  E,  P,  will  pafs  through  K  the  vertex 
of  the  triangle  DK(/. 

Cor.  2.  Every  ordinate  to  a  diameter  is  parallel  to 
a  tangent  at  its  vertex.  For,  if  not,  let  a  tangent  be 
drawn  parallel  to  the  ordinate,  then  the  diameter  drawn 
through  the  point  of  contaft  would  bifefl  the  ordinate, 
and  thus  the  fame  line  would  be  bifecled  in  two  differ- 
ent points,  which,  is  abfurd. 

Cor.  3.  All  the  ordlnates  to  the  fame  diameter  are 
parallel  to  each  other. 

Cor.  4.  A  ftraight  line  that  bifedls  two  parallel 
chords,  and  terminates  in  the  curve.  Is  a  diameter. 

Cor.  5.  The  ordlnates  to  the  axis  are  perpendicu- 
lar to  it,  and  no  other  diameter  is  perpendicular  to  its 
ordinates.  This  is  evident  from  2  cor.  and  5  cor.- to 
Prop.  III. 

Cor.  6.  Hence  the  axis  divides  the  parabola  into 
two  parts  which  are  funllar  to  each  other. 

Prop.  VII. 

If  a  tangent  to  any  point  in  a  parabola  meet  a  dia- 
meter, and  from  the  point  of  conta£l:  an  ordi- 
nate be  drawn  to  that  diameter,  the  fegment  of 
the  diameter  between  the  vertex  and  the  tan- 
gent is  equal  to  the  fegment  between  the  vertex 
and  the  ordinate. 

Let  DK,  a  tangent   to  the  curve  at  D,  meet  tkep-jg,  ^. 
diameter  EP  in  K,  and  let  DEi/be  an  ordinate  to  that 
diameter,  PK  is  equal  to  PE. 

Through  P,  the  vertex  of  the  diameter,  draw  the 
tangent  PH,  meeting  KD  in  H  ;  draw  DL  parallel 
to  EP,  meeting  PH  in  L,  and  draw  DF,  PF  to  the 
focus  :   then 

PH 
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of  the  PH  :  HD  ::  fine  HDF  :  fine  HPF  (5.) 

Psraboia.    But  the  angle  HUF  is  equal  to  HDL,  and  HPF  is 
'-     »         equal  to  HPK  (3.),    that   is  (becaule  of  the  parallel 
Unes  DL,  PK)  to  HLD,  therefore 

PH  :  HD  ;:  fine  HDL  :  fine  HLD  ::  HL  :  HD, 
wherefore    PHr=HL,     and     confequently    PKnDL  ; 
but  PL    is   parallel    to  DE,    by  laft  propontion,  and 
therefore  DL=PE,  therefore  PK=PE. 


meter  PN  ;  draw  PG  a  tangent  to  the  curve  at  the     Of  the 
vertex   of  the    diameter,    and  complete    the  parallelo-   P^"'>°l»-^ 
grams   PEHG,  PNKI  ;    then   PG,     PI    are  equal    to         ' 
EH,  NK,    and    GH,  IK  to  PE,  PN,    refpeaively ; 
therefore  HE'  :  KN'  ::  PE  ::  PN. 


Prop.  VIII. 

If  an  ordinate  to  any  diameter  pafs  through  the 
focus,  the  abfcifs  is  equal  to  one-fourth  of  the 
parameter  of  that  diameter,  and  the  ordinate  is 
eqtial  to  the  whole  parameter. 

rig.  8.  Let  DE  (/,  a   ilraight  line  pafling  through  the  fo- 

cus, be  an  ordinate  to  the  diameter  PE  ;  the  abfcifs 
PE  is  equal  to  4  the  parameter,  and  the  ordinate  D</ 
is  equal  to  the  whole  parameter  of  the  diameter  PE. 
-  Let  DK,  PI  be  tangents  at  D  and  P  ;  let  DK 
meet  the  diameter  in  K  ;  draw  PF  to  the  focus,  and 
DL  parallel  to  EP.  The  angles  KPI,  IPF  being 
equal  (3.),  and  PI  parallel  to  EF  (2  cor.  6.),  the 
angles  PEF,  PFE  are  alfo  equal  (29.  I.  E.),  and 
P£=PF=i  the  parameter  (Def.  9.  and  Def.  i.). 
Again,  the  angle  KDE  is  equal  to  LDK  (3.),  and 
therefore  equal  to  DKE  ;  confequently  ED  is  equal 
to  EK,  or  to  twice  EP  (7.)  :  therefore  D  d'  is  equal 
to  4  EP,  or  to  4PF,  that  is,  to  the  parameter  of  the 
diameter. 

Prop.  IX. 

If  any  two  diameters  of  a  parabola  be  produced 
to  meet  a  tangent  to  the  curve,  the  fegments 
of  the  diameters  between  their  vertices  and  the 
tangent  are  to  one  another  as  the  fquares  of  the 
fegments  of  the  tangent  intercepted  between 
each  diameter  and  the  point  of  contaft. 

''S- 9-  Lkt  Q^H,  RK,  any  two  diameters,  be  produced  to 

meet  PI,  a  tangent  to  the  curve  at   P,  in  the  points 
G,  I  ;  then 

HG  ;  KI  ::  PG'  :  PI«. 

Let  PN,  a  femi-ordinate  to  the  diameter  H(^,  meet 
KR  in  O,  and  let  PR,  a  femi-ordinate  to  the  diame- 
ter KO,  meet  HN  in  R  ;  from  H  draw  parallels  to 
NO  and  fJR,  meeting  KR  in  L  and  M,  tlius  HL  is 
a  tangent  to  the  curve,  and  HM  a  femi-ordinate  to 
KR. 

Now  KI=rKR,  and  KL=KM  (7.) 
Therefore,  by  fubtraclion,  LI=MRi=Hd , 

But  LO=HN=:HG  (7.) 
Therefore  by  addition,      IO=:GQ^. 
The  triangles  PGN,  PIO,  are  fimilar,  as  alfo  PGO. 
PIR,  ^ 

Therefore  GN  :  lO,  or  2  GH  :     10"  ::  PG  :  PI, 
And  GQ  :  IR,     or     lO  :   2IK   ::  PG  :  PI, 
Hence,    taking    the    rectangles    of  the    correfponding 
tenns, 

2GH-IO  :  2IO-IK  ::  PG'  :  PI', 
J.-     ,^  Therefore  GH  ;  IK  ::  PG'  PI". 

Cor.  The  fquares  of  femi-ordinates,  and  of  ordinates 
to  any  diameter,  are  to  one  another  as  their  correfpond- 
ing abfciiTes.     Let  HE/J,  KNi  be  ordinates  to  the  dia- 


Prop.  X. 

If  an  ordinate  be  drawn  to  any  diameter  of  a  pa- 
rabola, the  reQangle  under  the  abfcifs  and  tlie 
parameter  of  the  diameter  is  equal  to  the  fquare 
of  die  femi-ordinate. 

Let   HB/i  be  an  ordinate  to  the  diameter  PK,  thesis-  8. 
rectangle  contained   by  PB  and  the  parameter  of  the 
diameter  is  equal  to   the  fquare  of  HB,  the  femi-ordi- 
nate. 

Let  DE</  be  tliat  ordinate  to  the  diameter  which 
paiTes  through  the  focus.  The  femi-ordinates  DE,  EJ 
are  each  half  of  the  parameter,  and  the  abfcifs  EP  is 
one-foiuth  of  the  parameter  (8.), 

Therefore  Da' :  DE  ::  DE  :  PE, 

and  Drt'-PE=DE% 

ButD<3'-PE:Drf'PB,  orPE:  PB;.DE=:HB'  (cor.9.\ 

Therefore  Dt/-  PB=HB'. 

Scholium. 

It  was  on  account  of  the  equality  of  the  fquare  of 
the  femi-ordinate  to  a  reftangle  contained  by  the  pa- 
rameter of  the  diameter  and  the  abfcifs,  that  ApoUo- 
nius  called  the  curve  line  to  which  the  property  be- 
longed a  Parabola. 

Prop.  XI. 

A  ftraight  line  drawn  from  the  focus  of  a  para- 
bola, perpendicular  to  a  tangent,  is  a  mean 
proportional  between  the  flraight  line  drawn 
from  the  focus  to  the  point  of  contadi,  and  one 
fourtli  the  parameter  of  the  axis. 

Let  FB  be  a  perpendicular  from  the  focus  upon  Fig.  tl. 
the  tangent  PB,  and  FP  a  itraight  line  drawTi  to  the 
point  of  contaft  ;  let  A  be  the  principal  vertex,  and 
therefore  FA  equal  to  one-fourth  of  the  parameter  of 
the  axis ;  FB  is  a  mean  proportional  between  FP  and 
FA. 

Produce  FB  and  FA  to  meet  the  direftrix  in  D 
and  C,  and  join  AB.  The  lines  FC,  FD  are  bifctled 
at  A  and  B  (3  cor.  3.),  therefore  (2.  6.  E.)  AB  is 
parallel  to  CD,  or  perpendicular  to  CF,  and  confe- 
quently a  tangent  to  the  curve  at  A  (2  cor.  3.)  ;  now 
BP  is  a  tangent  at  P,  therefore  the  angle  AFB  is 
equal  to  BFP  (4.),  and  fince  the  angles  FAB,  FBP 
are  right  angles,  the  triangles  FAB,  FBP  are  equi- 
angular ;  hence 

FP  :  FB  ::  FB  :  FA. 

Cor.  I.  The  common  interfeftion  of  a  tangent,  and 
a  perpendicular  from  the  focus  to  the  tangent,  is  in  a 
ftraight  line  touching  the  parabola  at  its  vertex. 

Cor.  2.  If  PH  be  drawn  perpendicular  to  the  tan- 
gent meeting  the  axis  in  H,  and  HK  be  drawn  perpen- 
dicular to  PF,  PK  fiiall  be  equal  to  half  the  parameter 
of  the  axis.  For  the  triangles  HPK,  PFB  are  mani- 
feftly  equiangular,  therefore 

HP  :  PK  ::  PF  :  FB  ::  FB  :  FA  ;:  FD  ;  FC, 

3  U  a  But 
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of  the     But  if  PD  by  joined,  the  line  PD    is  evidently   per- 
Parabola.   pendicular   to   the    direftrix    (3),  therefore  the  figure 

' '~~'  HPDF   is    a    parallelogram,   and  HPrrFD,  therefore 

PKi^FC^half  the  parameter  of  the  axis. 

Pkop.  XII. 

If  any  ordinate  and  abfcifs  of  a  parabola  be  com- 
pleted into  a  parallelogram,  the  area  of  the 
parabola,  included  between  the  ordinate  and 
the  curve,  is  two  thirds  of  the  parallelo- 
gram. 

Fij.  II.  l_,r^  AN  be   any  diameter  of  a  parabola,  and    PQ^ 

an  ordinate  to  that  diameter.  Let  BC  be  drawn 
through  A,  parallel  to  PQ^,  and  let  PB,  Q^C  be 
drawn  parallel  to  NA  ;  the  area  comprehended  by  the 
curve  line  PAO  and  ordinate  PQ^  is  two  thirds  of  the 
parallelogram  PBCQ^.  Join  PA,  Q^A,  and  draw  the 
tanp-ents  PT,  (^T,  meeting  the  diameter  NA  in  T, 
and  BC  in  E  and  G  ;  through  E  and  G  draw  the 
diameters  EFD,  GHK,  which  ^viU  bifeft  PA,  QA 
/  in  D  and  K,  (l  cor.  6.)  and  through  F  and  H,  the 
vertices,  draw  the  tangents  RL,  MV  ;  join  PF,  AF, 
alfo  (^H,  AH.  Becaufe  NA=AT  (7O  and  there- 
fore P(i=2  EG,  the  triangle  PAQ^  is  double  the  tri- 
angle ETG.  For  the  iame  realon  the  triangles 
PFA,  ^HA  are  double  the  triangles  REL,  VGM 
refpectively,  therefore  the  infcribed  figure  PFAHQ^  is 
double  the  external  figure  TRLMV.  If  diameters  ivere 
drawn  through  the  points  R,  L,  M,  V,  and  ftraight 
lines  were  drawn  joining  the  vertices  of  every  two  adja- 
cent diameters,  alfo  tangents  at  the  vertices  of  the  dia- 
meters which  pafs  through  the  points  R,  L,  M,  V,  there 
would  thus  be  infcribed  in  the  parabola  a  new  figure 
which  would  have  the  fame  bafe  PQ^  as  the  former, 
but  the  number  of  the  remaining  fides  double  that  of 
the  fonner  ;  and  correfponding  to  it  there  -svould  be  a 
new  external  figure  formed  by  the  tangents  at  the 
vertices  of  the  diameters,  but  Hill  the  fame  proportion 
between  the  two  figivres  would  hold,  or  the  former 
would  be  double  thfe  latter,  and  this  would  evidently 
be  the  cafe,  if  the  operation  of  infcribing  and  circum- 
fcribing  a  ne^v  figure  were  repeated  continually.  Noiv 
it  is  evident  that  by  thus  increafing  continually  the 
number  of  fides  of  the  inlcribed  figure,  it  approaches 
nearer  and  nearer  to  the  area  of  the  parabola,  which  is 
its  limit ;  alfo  that  the  external  figure  approaches  to 
the  area  contained  by  the  two  tangents  TP,  TQ^  and 
the  parabolic  arch  PAQ^,  ^vhich  fpace  is  its  limit ; 
and  fince  the  limits  of  any  two  quantities  which  have 
a  conftant  ratio  mull  have  the  fame  proportion  to  each 
other  as  the  quantities  themfelves,  the  area  contained 
by  the  parabolic  arch  PAQ^  and  the  ordinate  PQ^  mud 
be  double  the  area  contained  by  the  iame  arcli  and  the 
two  tangents  TP,  TQ^  and  therefore  muft  be  two 
thirds  of  the  area  of  the  triangle  TPQ^  which 
triangle  is  evidently  equal  to  the  parallelogram 
PBCq. 


Part  r, 

«f  the 
P-irabola. 


Prop.  XIII.    Problem. 

The  dire£lrix  and  focus  of  3  parabola  being  given        *'"' 
by  pofition,  to  defcribe  the  parabola. 

First  Method.     By  Mfc/ianlcal  Defcrlfitioii. 

Llt  AB  be  the  given  direftrix,  and  F  the  focus.  Fig.  13. 
Place  the  edge  of  a  ruler  ABKH  along  the  direftrix 
AB,  and  keep  It  fixed  in  that  pofition.  Let  LCG  be 
another  ruler  of  fuch  a  form  that  the  part  LC  may 
Hide  along  AB  the  edge  of  the  fixed  ruler  ABKH, 
and  the  part  CG  may  have  its  edge  CD  conftantly 
perpendicular  to  AB.  Let  GDF  be  a  firing  of  the 
fame  lengh  as  GC  the  edge  of  the  moveable  ruler; 
let  one  end  of  the  firing  be  fixed  at  F,  and  the  other 
faftened  to  G,  a  point  in  the  moveable  ruler.  By 
means  of  the  pin  D  let  the  ftring  be  Ihetched,  io 
that  the  part  of  it  between  G  and  D  may  be  applied 
clofe  to  the  edge  of  the  moveable  ruler,  while,  at  the 
fame  time,  the  ruler  Aides  along  AB  the  edge  of  the 
fixed  ruler ;  the  pin  D  will  thus  be  conftrained  to 
move  along  CG  the  edge  of  the  ruler,  and  its  point 
will  trace  upon  the  plane  in  which  the  direftrix  and 
focus  are  fituated  a  curve  line  DE,  which  is  the  para- 
bola required.  For  the  firing  GDF  being  equal  in 
length  to  GDC,  if  GD  be  taken  from  both,  there  re- 
mains DF  equal  to  DC  j  that  is,  the  diftance  of  the 
moving  point  D  from  the  focus  is  equal  to  its  diftance 
from  the  direftrix,  therefore  the  point  D  defcribes  a 
parabola. 

Second  Method.    By  finding  any  number  of  points  in 
the  curve. 

Through  the  focus  F  draw  EFC  perpendicular  to  the  '^'  '^" 
direifirix,  and  EC  will  be  the  axis.  Draw  any  ftraight 
line  HE//  parallel  to  the  direftrix,  meeting  the  axis  in 
E  any  point  below  the  vertex ;  and  on  F  as  a  centre, 
with  a  radius  equal  to  CE,  defcribe  a  circle  cutting 
ah  in  D  and  d;  thefe  will  be  points  in  the  parabol  are- 
quired,  as  is  fufficiently  evident. 

Prop.  XIV.    Problem. 

A  parabola   being  giving  by  pofition,  to  find  its 
direifrix  and  focus. 

Let  DP</  be  the  given  parabola;  draw  any  twap-  j._ 
parallel  chords  T>d,  E^-,  and  bifeft  them  at  H  and  K  ; 
join  KH,  meeting  the  parabola  in  P,  the  ftraight  line 
PHK  is  a  diameter  (4  cor.  6.),  the  point  P  is  its  ver- 
tex, and  Da',  Y.e  are  ordinate  to  it.  In  HP  produ- 
ced take  PL  equal  to  one  fourth  part  of  a  third  pro- 
portional to  PH  and  HD,  and  draw  LN  perpendicu- 
lar to  PL,  the  line  LN  will  evidently  be  the  direftrix 
(10.  &  Def.  9.).  Draw  PM  parallel  to  the  ordinates 
to  the  diameter  PK,  then  PM  ivill  be  a  tangent  to  the 
curve  at  P  (2  cor.  6.).  Draw  LM  perpendicular  to 
PM,  and  take  MF— ML,  and  the  point  F  will  be  the 
focus  of  the  parabola  (3  cor.  3.). 
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PART  IL    OF  THE  ELLIPSE. 


Fig  tS. 


Fig,  17. 


Definitions. 

I.  If  two  points  F  and  ybe  given  in  a  plane,  and  a 
point  D  be  conceived  to  move  around  them  in  fuch  a 
manner  that  Dy-f-DF,  the  lum  of  its  dirtances  from 
them,  is  always  the  iame,  the  point  D  will  defcribe 
upon  the  plane  a  line  AB  a  b,  which  is  called  an 
E/lipfe. 

II.  The  given  points  Y",/  are  called  the  Foci  oi  the 
ellipfe. 

III.  The  point  C,  which  bifefts  the  ftraight  line 
between  the  foci,  is  called  the  Centre. 

IV.  The  diftacce  of  either  focus  from  the  ceatre 
is  called  the  Excenlricity. 

V.  A  ftraight  line  palTmg  through  the  centre,  and 
terminated  both,  ways  by  the  elliple,  is  called  a  Dta- 
meler. 

VI.  The  extremities  of  a  diameter  are  called  its 
Vertices. 

VII.  The  diameter  which  paiTes  through  the  foci 
is  called  the  Traiifverfe  Axis,  alfo  the  Greater  Axis. 

VIII.  The  diameter  which  is  perpendicular  to  the 
tranfverfe  axis  is  called  the  Conjugate  Axis,  alfo  the 
Leffer  Axis. 

IX.  Any  ftraight  line  not  paffing  through  the 
centre,  but  terminated  both  ways  by  the  eUipfe,  and 
bifecled  by  a  diameter,  is  called  an  Ordinate  to  that 
diameter. 

X.  Each  of  the  fegments  of  a  diameter  intercept- 
ed between  its  vertices  and  an  ordinate,  is  called  an 
Abfcifs. 

XI.  A  ftraight  line  which  meets  the  ellipfe  in  one 
point  only,  and  every^vhere  elfe  falls  without  it,  is  faid 
to  touch  the  elUpfe  in  that  point,  and  is  called  a  Tan- 
gent to  the  ellipfe. 

Prop.  I. 

If  from  any  point  in  an  ellipfe  two  ftraight  lines 
be  drawn  to  the  foci,  their  fum  is  equal  to  the 
tranfverfe  axis. 

Let  AB  ah  be  an  ellipfe,  of  which  F,  f  are  the 
foci,  and  A  a  the   tranfverfe  axis  ■,  let   D  be  any  point 
in  the  curve,  and  DF,  Tif  lines   drawn  to  the   foci, 
D/+DF=Aj. 
Becaufe  A,  a  are  points  in  the  ellipfe, 

A/+AF=flF+a/(Def.  I.) 
therefore  F/-|-  2AF=F/+  2  af; 

Hence   2  AF=  2  af,  and  AY=.af, 
and  A/+  AF=  A/X  "/=  A  a. 

But  D  snd  A  being  points  in  the  ellipfe, 

D/+DF=:A/+AF, 
therefore  D/-fDF=A(7. 

Cor.  1.  The  fum  of  two  ftraight  lines  drawn  from 
a  point  without  the  ellipfe  to  the  foci  is  greater  than 
the  tranfverfe  axis.  And  the  fum  of  two  ftraight  lines 
drawn  from  a  point  within  the  ellipfe  to  the  foci  is 
lefs  than  the  tranfverfe  axis. 


Let  PF,  Vf  be  drawn  from  a  point  without  the  el- Fig.  17. 
lipfe  to  the  foci ;  let  Ff  meet  the  ellipfe  in  D  ;  join 
FD;  tlien  P/-fPF  is  greater  than  D/-fDF  (21. 
I .  E.),  that  is,  than  A  a.  Again,  let  ^F,  Q/  be 
drawni  from  a  point  within  the  ellipfe,  let  ^/  meet 
the  curve  in  D,  and  join  FD  ;  (^/-f-^^F  is  lefs  than 
D/+DF  (21.  I.  E.),  that  is,  than  A  a. 

CoR.  2.  A  point  is  without  or  within  the  ellipfe, 
according  as  the  fum  of  two  Unes  drawn  from  it  to  the 
foci  is  greater  or  lefs  than  the  tranfverfe  axis. 

Cor.  3.  The  tranfverfe  axis  is  bifcfted  in  the  centre. 
Let  C  be  the  centre,  then  CF=Cy"  (Def.  3.),  and 
I'A— /"a,  theiefore  CA=C(?. 

CoR.  4.  The  diftance  of  either  extremity  of  the 
conjugate  axis  from  either  of  the  foci  is  equal  to  half 
the  tranfverfe  axis.  Let  B^  be  the  conjugate  axis  j 
join  ¥b,fb.  Becaufe  CTzzCf  and  C  A  is  common 
to  the  triangles  CF;!',  Cfb,  alfo  the  angles  at  C  are 
right  angles,  thefe  triangles  are  equal  ;  hence  F  bz=fb, 
and  fmce  ¥b^bf—Aa,  Y b=AC. 

Cor.  5.  The  conjugate  a.xis  is  bifefled  in  the  cen- 
tre.    Join  fb,  /B.     By  the  laft    corollary  Bf—bf, 
therefore  the  angles  y"BC,  fb  C  are  equal  ;  nowyC  is        « 
common  to  the  trianglesyCB,  fC  b,  and  the  angles  at 
C  are  right  angles,  therefore  (26.  I.  E.)  CB=C  b. 

Prop.  II. 

Every  diameter  of  an  ellipfe  is  bife£led  In  the 
centre. 

Let  P/1  be  a  diameter,  it  is  bifecled  in  C.  For  ifpjo-,  ,g 
Cfi  be  not  equal  to  CP,  take  CQ_  equal  to  CP,  and 
from  the  points  P,  />,  Q^  draw  lines  to  F,  f  the  foci. 
The  triangles  FCP,  fCQ^  having  FC=C/,  PC=CQ^, 
and  the  angles  at  C  equal,  are  in  all  refpefts  equal, 
therefore  FPzr/Q^ ;  in  like  manner  it  appears  that 
/P=rQ^,  therefore  F(J-f-/Q  is  equal  to  FP-f-/P, 
or,  (Def.  J.),to¥ />-{-f/>,  which  is  abfurd  (21.  I.  E.), 
therefore  CP=C/>. 

Cor.  I.  Every  diameter  meets  the  ellipfe  in  two 
points  only. 

Cor.  2.  Every  diameter  divides  the  ellipfe  into  two 
parts  which  are  equal  and  fimilar,  the  like  parts  of  the 
curve  being  atoppofite  extremities  of  the  diameter. 

Prop.  II. 

The  fquare  of  half  the  'conjugate  axis  of  an  ellipfe 
is  equal  to  the  reitlangle  contained  by  the  feg- 
ments into  which  the  tranfverfe  axis  is  divided 
by  either  focus. 

Draw  a  ftraight  line  fromy,  either  of  the  foci,  tOj.j^  j. 
B,  either  of  the  extremities  of  the  conjugate  axis. 

Then  BC'-fC/==B/'=C<(4cor.  i,), 
But  becaufe  A  a  is  bifefted  at  C, 

Co'=Af-fa  +  Cf', 
therefore  BO+Cf=Af-fa+Cf', 
and  BC'=A/-/fl. 

Prof. 
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Of  the 

Ellipfe. 


Fig.  19. 


The  ftraight  line  which  bifefts  the  angle  adjacent 
to  that  which  is  contained  by  two  ftraight  lines 
drawn  from  any  point  in  the  ellipfe  to  the  foci 
is  a  tangent  to  the  curve  in  that  point. 

Let  D  be  any  point  in  the  curve  ;  let  DF,  D/"  be 
ftraight  lines  drawn  to  the  foci,  the  ftraight  line  DE 
which  bifeils  the  angle  /DG  adjacent  toy"DF,  is  a 
tangent  to  the  curve  at  D. 

Take  K  any  other  point  in  DE,  take  HG-zzTif, 
and  join  H/,  HF,  HG,  /G  ;  let  /G  meet  DE  in  I. 
Becaufe  Dy=DG,  and  DI  is  common  to  the  triangles 
D/I,  DGI  and  the  angles  /DI,  GDI  are  equal, 
thefe  triangles  are  equal,  and  f\:=z\G,  and  hence 
/H=HG  (4.  I.  E.),  fo  that  FH+/H=FH+HG; 
but  FH  +  HG  is  greater  than  FG,  that  is,  greater 
than  FD-f/D  or  A  a,  therefore  FH+ZH  is  greater 
than  A  a,  hence  the  point  H  is  without  the  ellipfe 
(2  cor.  I.),  and  therefore  DHI  is  a  tangent  to  the 
curve  at  D  (Def.  11.). 

Cor.  I.  There  cannot  be  more  than  one  tangent  at 
the  fame  point.  For  D  is  fuch  a  point  in  the  line 
DE  that  the  fum  of  DF,  D/,  the  diftances  of  that 
point  from  the  foci,  is  evidently  lefs  than  the  fum  of 
HF,  Hf,  the  diftances  of  H  any  other  point  in  that 
line  ;  and  if  another  line  KDL  be  drawn  through 
D,  there  is  in  hke  manner  a  point  K  m  that  line, 
which  will  be  different  from  D,  fuch  that  the  fum  of 
FK,  /K  is  lefs  than  the  fum  of  the  diftances  of  any 
other  point  in  KL,  and  therefore  lefs  than  FD-f-/D  ; 
therefore  the  point  K  will  be  within  the  ellipfe 
(2  cor.  I.),  and  the  line  KL  will  cut  the  curve. 

Cor.  2.  A  perpendicular  to  the  tranfvcrfe  axis  at 
either  of  its  extremities  is  a  tangent  to  the  cur\e. 
The  demonftration  is  the  fame  as  for  the  proportion, 
if  it  be  confidered  that  \\hen  D  falls  at  either  extre- 
mity of  the  axis,  the  point  I  falls  alfo  at  the  extremity 
of  the  axis,  and  thus  the  tangent  DE,  which  is  al- 
ways perpendicular  to  fl,  is  perpendicular  to  the 
a.xis. 

Cor.  3.  A  perpendicular  to  the  conjugate  axis  at 
either  of  its  extremities  is  a  tangent  to  the  curve.  For 
the  perpendicular  evidently  bilefts  the  angle  adjacent 
to  that  ivhich  is  contained  by  lines  drawn  from  the  ex- 
tremity to  the  foci. 

Cor.  4.  A  tangent  to  the  ellipfe  makes  equal 
angles  with  ftraight  lines  drawn  from  the  point  of 
contaft  to  the  foci.  For  the  angle  /"DE  being  equal 
to  GDE,  is  alio  equal  to  FDM,  which  is  vertical  to 
GDE. 

Scholium. 

From  the  property  of  the  ellipfe,  which  forms  this 
laft  corollary,  the  points  F  and  f  take  the  name  of 
Fact.  For  ivriters  on  optics  ftiew  that  if  a  polilhed 
furface  be  formed,  whofe  figure  is  that  produced  by  the 
revolution  of  an  ellipfe  about  its  tranfverfe  axis,  rays 
of  light  which  flow  from  one  focus,  and  fall  upon  that 
furface,  are  refle<Eled  to  the  other  focus,  fo  that  if  a  lu- 
minous point  be  placed  in  one  focus,  there  is  formed 
by  refleiflion  an  image  of  it  in  the  other  focus. 


The  tangents  at  the  vertices  of  any  diameter  of  an 
ellipfe  are  parallel. 

Let  P/>  be  a  diameter,  HPK,  Ii  fik  tangents  at  its  Fig.  18. 
vertices  ;  draw  ftraight  lines  from  P  and  />  to  F  and  f 
the  foci.  The  triangles  FCP, /C/i,  having  FC=yr, 
CPr=C/i  (2.),  and  the  angles  at  C  equal,  are  in  all 
relped.s  equal  ;  and  becaufe  the  angle  FPC  is  equal  to 
C/)/,  FP  is  parallel  to//)  (27.  I.  E.),  therefore  P/ 
is  equal  and  parallel  to/)F  (^^;^.  1.  E.)  ;  thus  YP //>  is 
a  parallelogram,  of  which  the  oppolite  angles  P  and  /> 
are  equal  (34.  I.  E.).  Now  the  angles  FPH, /* /j 
are  evidently  half  the  fupplements  of  thefe  angles 
(4  cor.  4.),  therefore  the  angles  FPH,/^//,  and  hence 
CPH,  C/>  h  are  alfo  equal,  and  confequently  HP  is 
parallel  to  Z/j. 

Cor.  1.  If  tangents  be  drawn  to  an  ellipfe  at  the 
vertices  of  a  diameter,  ftraight  lines  Jvawni  from  either 
focus  to  the  points  of  contail  make  equal  angles 
with  thefe  tangents.  For  the  angle  Y p  k  is  equal  to 
FPH. 

Cor.  2.  The  axes  of  an  ellipfe  are  the  only  diame- 
ters which  are  perpendicular  to  tangents  at  their  ver- 
tices. For  let  P/)  be  any  other  diameter,  then  PF 
and  />F  are  neceflarily  unequal,  and  therefore  the  angles  - 
F/)  P,  FP/>  are  alfo  unequal  ;  to  thefe  add  the  equal 
angles  F/>  I,  FPH,  and  the  angles  Cpk,  CPH  are 
unequal,  therefore  neither  of  them  can  be  a  right 
angle  (29.  i.  E.). 

Prop.  VI. 

A  ftraight  line  drawn  from  either  focus  of  an 
ellipfe  to  the  interfettion  of  two  tangents  to 
the  curve,  will  make  equal  angles  with  ftraight 
lines  drawn  from  the  fame  focus  to  the  points 
of  contadt. 

Let  HP,   H/>    be   tangents    to    an    ellipfe    at    theFig.  »<?, 
points    P,  />  ,•   let    a    ftraight   line    be   drawn    from  H, 
their  interfeftion,    to    F,    either  of  the    foci,    and    let 
FP,  F/)  be  drawn  to  the   points  of  contaft,  the  lines 
PF  and  p  F  make  equal  angles  with  HF. 

Draxv  P/  pf  to  the  other  focus  ;  in  FP,  Y p  pro^ 
duced  take  PK=P/,  ar\dpt=pf;  join  HK,  Ht,  and 
lety  K,  J^i  be  drawn,  meeting  the  tangents  at  G  and 
g.  The  triangles /PH,  KPH,  have  P/=PK,  by 
conftru(51ion,  and  PH  common  to  both,  alfo  the  angle 
/PH  equal  to  KPH  (4.),  therefore  /H  is  equal  to 
KH.  In  like  manner  it  may  be  Ihewn  that  /H  is 
equal  to  t  H,  therefore  HK  is  equal  to  Hi;  now 
FK  is  equal  to  Y i,  for  each  is  equal  to  FP-f  P/,  or 
Y  p-\-pf,  that  is,  to  the  tranfverfe  a.vis  j  therefore  the 
triangles  FKH,  F/fH  are  in  all  refpefis  equal,  and 
hence  the  angle  KFH  is  equal  to  k  FH  ;  therefore 
PF  and  p  F  make  equal  angles  with  HF. 

Prop.  VII. 

Two  tangents  to  an  ellipfe,  which  are  limited  by 
their  mutual    intcrfcdtion,    and    the   points    in 

which 
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Fig.  21. 


Pig.  J 2. 


which  they  touch  the  curve,  are  to  each  other 
reciprocally  as  the  fines  of  the  angles  they  con- 
tain witli  ilraight  lines  drawn  from  tlie  points 
of  contadl  to  either  focus. 

Let  the  ftralght  lines  HP,  Up,  which  interfeft  each 
other  at  H,  be  tangents  to  an  ellipfe  at  the  points  P,  />, 


and  let  PF,  /iF  be  drawn  to  either  focus  ;  then 

HP  :  H/>  : :  fine  H/.F  :  fine  HPF.  v 

Join  HF,  and  in  FP  take  FQ^  equal  to  ■¥/>,  and  join 
H(^;  then  the  angles  at  F  being  equal  (6.)  the  tri- 
angles HFQ^,  HF/>  are  equal,  therefore  PI(i  is  equal 
to  H/>,  and  the  angle  HOF  is  equal  to  H/)F.  Now, 
in  the  triangle  HP(^, 
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HP  :  HO    : :   fine  HOP  or  fine  HQF  :  fine  HPF  (Trigon.) 
tTTerefore     HP  :  H/.  : :  fine  H/F  :  fine  HPF. 


Lemma. 

Let  KL/  be  a  triangle,  having  its  bafe  L/  bifecSed 
at  p,  and  let  Hh,  any  ftraight  line  parallel  to 
the  bafe,  and  terminated  by  the  fides,  be  bi- 
fected  at  P  ;  then  P,  />,  the  points  of  bifeftion, 
and  K,  the  vertex  of  the  triangle,  are  in  the 
fame  ftraight  line,  and  that  line  bifecls  DJ, 
any  other  ftraight  line  parallel  to  the  bafe. 

Complete  the  parallelograms  KHP.M,  KLyiX.  The 
triangles  KH/i,  KL/  being  fimilar,  and  H//,  L/  fimilar- 
ly  divided  at  P  and/, 

KH  :  KL  : :  H//  ;  L/  : :  HP  :  L/., 

hence  the  parall^ograms  KHPM,    KL/>N  are  finular. 
Now  they  have  a  common   angle  at  K,  therefore  they 
are  about  the  lame  diameter,  that  is,  the  points  1'^,  P,  /> 
are  in  the  fame  ftraight  line  (26.  6.  E.). 
Next,  let  D</  meet  Kp  in  E,  then 

HP  :  DE  (::  KP  :  KE)  ::  P//  :  Etf', 
therefore    DE  is  equal  to  D(/. 

Prop.  VIIL 

Any  ftraight  line  not  pafling  through  the  centre, 
but  terminated  both  ways  by  an  ellipfe,  and 
parallel  to  a  tangent,  is  bifetled  by  the  diame- 
ter that  paffes  through  the  point  of  contact; ;  or 
is  an  ordinate  to  that  diameter. 

The  ftraight  line  Dfl*,  terminated  by  the  ellipfe, 
and  parallel  to  the  tangent  HP.4,  is  bifefted  at  E,  by 
Pp  the  diameter  that  paffes  through  the  point  of  con- 
tact. 

Let  L/>  /  be  a  tangent  at  the  other  extremity  of  the 
diameter,  and  let  KD,  K  </,  tangent  at  the  points  D,  </, 
meet  the  parallel  tangents  HP//,  Lp/  in  the  points 
H,  L,  //,  /,  and  draw  DF,  </F,  PF,  />  F  to  either 
focus.     Becaufe  H/i  is  parallel  to  D;/, 

HD:  //./::  KD  :  KJ. 

But,  KD,  K// being  tangents  to  the  ellipfe, 

Sine /iJT  :  fine  HDF  : :  KD  :  K</(7.) 
therefore  fine  /it/F  :  fine  HDF  : ;  HD  :  /it/. 
Nou-,   fine  //  PF  ;  fine  At/Y  ::  hd  ;  /;P  (7.) 
therefore  (  23.  5.  K.)  fine  /;  PF  ;  fine  HDF  : :  HD  :  //P; 
but  fine  HPF  or  fine  h  PF  :  fine  HDF  :  :  HD  :  HP, 

therefore  the  ratio  of  HD  to  /;  P  is  the  fame  as  that  of 
HDtoHP,  wherefore  PH=P/i.  In  the  fame  man- 
ner it  may  be  demonftrated  that  pL=p/,  therefore 
(Lemma)    the    diameter   />  P   when    produced    paffes 


through  K,  and^  bifefts  D  J,  wliich  is  parallel  to  H  ^ 
or  L/,  at  E. 

Cor.  I.  Straight  lines  which  touch  an  ellipfe  at  the 
the  extremities  of  an  ordinate  to  any  diameter  interfedt 
each  other  in  that  diameter. 

Cor.  2.  Every  ordinate  to  a  diameter  is  parallel  to 
a  tangent  at  its  vertex.  For  if  not,  let  a  tangent  be 
diaAvn  parallel  to  the  ordinate,  then  the  diameter 
drawn  through  the  point  of  contaft  would  bifecl  the 
ordinate,  and  thus  the  fame  hne  would  be  blfefted  in 
two  different  points,  which  is  abiurd. 

Cor.  3.  All  the  ordinates  to  the  fame  diameter  are 
parallel  to  each  other. 

Cor.  4.  A  ftraight  line  that  blfedls  two  parallel 
chords  and  terminates  in  the  cui-ve  is  a  diameter. 

CoR.  5.  The  ordinates  to  either  axis  are  perpendi- 
cular to  that  axis ;  and  no  other  diameter  is  perpendi- 
cular to  its  ordinates.  This  follo^vs  evidently  from  2 
and  3  cor.  to  prop.  4.  and  2  cor.  to  prop.  5. 

CoR.  6.  Hence  each  axis  divides  the  ellipfe  into 
two  parts  which  are  fimilar  and  equal. 

Prop.  IX. 

If  a  tangent  to  an  ellipfe  meet  a  diameter,  and 
from  the  point  of  contact  an  ordinate  be  drawn 
to  that  diameter,  the  femi-diameter  will  be  a 
mean  proportional  between  the  fegments  of  the 
diameter  intercepted  between  the  centre  and  the 
ordinate,  and  between  the  centre  and  the  tan- 


Let  DK,  a  tangent  to  the   curve   at   D,  meet   ihe^'E-  ^^ 
diameter  />  P,  produced  in  K,   and  let  DEa'be  an  or- 
dinate to  that  diameter. 

Then  CE  ;  CP::  CP  :  CK. 

Through  P  and  p,  the  vertices  of  the  diameter,  drav,* 
the  tangents  PH  and  /)L,  meeting  KD  in  H  and  L  ; 
thefe  tangents  are  parallel  to  each  other  (5.)  and  to 
DE,  the  ordinate,  by  the  laft  propofitlon.  Draw  PF, 
pY,  DF  to  either  of  the  foci.  Then 

DH  :  PH  : :  fine  HPF  :  fine  HDFl    ,    . 
and      DL  :  /-L  : :  fine  L/F  :  fine  LDF  J  ^''^ 

Now  the  angles  HPF,  L/F  are  equal  (cor.  j.)  and 
the  fine  of  HDF  is  the  fame  as  that  of  LDF,  therefore 

DH  :  PH  ::  DL  :  pL, 
and  by  alternation, 

DH  :  DL  ::  PH  :  ph; 

therefore,  becaufe  of  the  parallel  lines  PH,  ED,  /"L, 

EP:  £/  :;  PK  :/>K. 

Take 
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Cor.  I.  The  reflangle  contained  by  PE  and  E/>  is     Of  the 
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Take  CG=CE,  then  by  dlvifion 

EG  :  EP  ::  Vp  :  PK, 
and  taking  the  halves  of  the  antecedents, 

CE  :  EP::  CP:  PK; 
hence,  by  compofition,  CE  :  CP  ::  CP  :  CK. 

Cor.  2.  The  redangle  contained  by  PK  and  K/>  is  equal  to  the  reflangle  contained  by  KE  and  KC 


equal  to  the  reflangle  contained  by  KE  and  CE. 

ForPC•=^KC•CE=KE•EC+EC•(^2.E.^ 

alfo  PC'=rPE-E/.  +  EC^  (5.  2.  'Y.^ 

therefore  KE-EC  +  EC^=PE-E/.+  EC*, 

and  KE-EC=PE-E/). 


Ellipfe. 


For  KC'=:PK-K/.+CP'  (6.  2.  E.) 

alfo  KC'=EK-KC  +  ECKC=EK-KC+CP=  (1.  2.  E.  and  by  the  prop.) 

therefore  PK-K/.  +  CP»=EK  KC  +  CP', 

and  PKK/=EK-KC. 


Prop.  X. 

If  a  diameter  of  an  ellipfe  be  parallel  to  the  ordl- 
nates  to  another  diameter,  the  latter  t'iameter 
fliall  be  parallel  to  the  ordinates  to  the  former. 

Fig.  14.  Let  Vp,  a  diameter  of  an  ellipfe,  be  parallel  to  DE// 

any  ordinate  to  the  diameter  Qjj,  the  diameter  Q^y  Ihall 
be  parallel  to  the  ordinates  to  the  diameter  P/> 

Draw  the  diameter  t/CG  through  one  extremity  of 
the  ordinate  ^D,  and  join  G  and  D,  the  other  extre- 
mity, meeting  P/>  in  H.  Eecaufe  rt'G  is  bifected  at 
C,  and  CH  is  parallel  to  //D,  the  line  DG  is  bifefled 
at  H,  therefore  DG  is  an  ordinate  to  the  diameter  F  />. 
And  becaufe  dG  and  </D  are  bifefled  at  C  and  E, 
the  diameter  (^9  is  parallel  to  DG  (2.  6.  E.)  there- 
fore Q^  is  parallel  to  any  ordinate  to  the  diameter  F/i. 

Definitions. 

XII.  Two  diameters  are  faid  to  be  conjugate  to  one 
another  when  each  is  parallel  to  the  ordinates  to  the 
other  diameter. 

CoR.  Diameters  which  are  conjugate  to  one  ano- 
ther are  parallel  to  tangents  at  the  vertices  of  each 
other. 

XIII.  A  third  proportional  to  any  diameter  and  its 
conjugate  is  called  the  Parameter,  alfo  the  Lalits  rec- 
tum of  that  diameter. 

Prop.  XI. 

If  an  ordinate  be  drawn  to  any  diameter  of  an 
ellipfe,  the  reflangle  under  the  abfcifles  of  tlie 
diameter  will  be  to  the  fquare  of  the  femi-ordi- 
nate  as  the  fquare  of  the  diameter  to  the  fquare 
of  its  conjugate. 

fig.  ^^,  Let  DE</  be  an  ordinate  to  the  diameter  P/>,  and 

let  Q^  be  its  conjugate,  then 

PEE/  :  DE»  ::  P/>'  :  Q^. 

Let  KDL  a  tangent  at  D  meet  the  diameter  in  K, 
and  its  con'ugate  in  L  ;  draw  DG  parallel  to  P/i,  meet- 
ing Q9  in  G.  Eecaufe  CP  is  a  mean  proportional 
between  CE  and  CK  (9.) 

CP»  :  CE»  ::  CK  :  CE  (2  cor.  20.  6.  E.) 

and  by  divifion  CP=  :  PEE/>  ::  CK  :  KE. 

But,  becaufe  ED  is  parallel  to  CL, 

CK  :  KE  ::  CL  :  DE  or  CG, 


and  becaufe  CQ^  is  a  mean   proportional  between   CG 
and  CL  (9.) 

CL  :  CG  ::  C(^'  :  CG*  or  ED»  ; 
therefore  CP*  ;  PE-E/.  ::  C^'  :  DE', 

and  by  inverfion  and  alternation, 

PEE/.  :  DE'  ::  CP»  :  C(^'  ::  P/.'  :  Of. 

Cor.  I.  The  fquares  of  femi-ordinates  and  of  ordi- 
nates to  any  diameter  of  an  ellipfe  are  to  one  another 
as  the  reftangles  contained  by  the  correfponding  ab- 
fcifles. 

CoR.  2.  The  ordinates  to  any  diameter,  which  in- 
tercept equal  fegments  of  "that  diameter  from  the  cen- 
tre, are  equal  to  one  another,  and,  converfely,  equal  or- 
dinates intercept  equal  fegments  of  the  diameter  from 
the  centre. 

CoR.  3.   If  a  circle  be  defcribed  upon  A/?,  either  of  Fig.  26. 
the  axes  of  an  ellipfe,  as  a  diameter,  and  DE,  d e,  any 
two  femi-ordinates  to  the  axes  meet  the  circle  in  H  and 
h,  DE  thall  be  to  de  as  HE  to  h  e.     For 

DE"  :  </f'  ::  AEEa  :  Ke.ea  HE*  :  h  e", 
therefore  DE  :  de  ::  HE  :  he. 

CoR.  4.  If  a  circle  be  defcribed  on  A  a  the  tranf- 
verfe  axis  as  a  diameter,  and  DE,  any  ordinate  to  the 
axis,  be  produced  to  meet  the  circle  in  H,  HE  (hall 
be  to  DE  as  the  tranfverfe  axis  A  a  to  the  conjugate 
axis  B  b.  For,  produce  the  conjugate  axis  to  meet  the 
circle  in  K,  then,  by  laft  corollary, 

HE  :  DE  ::  KC,  or  AC  ;  EC  ::  Ka  :  B^. 

CoR.  5.  And  if  HE  be  divided  at  D,  fo  that  HE 
is  to  DE,  as  the  tranfverfe  axis  to  the  conjugate  axis, 
D  is  a  point  in  the  ellipfe,  and  DE  a  femi-ordinate  to 
the  axis  A  a. 

Prop.  XII. 

The  tranfverfe  axis  of  an  ellipfe  is  the  greateft  of 
all  its  diameters,  and  the  conjugate  axis  is  the 
leaft  of  all  its  diameters. 

Let   A  a  be  the  tranfverfe  axis,  Bi  the  conjugate  Fig.  26. 
axis,  and  CD  any  femidiameter.     Draw  DE  perpendi- 
cular to  A  a,  and  DL  perpendicular  to  B  b. 

Becaufe  A  a'  :  Bi«  ::  AE-Ea  :  DE*  (11.) 

and  A  a'  is  greater  than  Bi', 

therefore  AE-E  a  is  greater  thari  DE'  ; 

and  AE-E  a-f-EC  is  greater  than  DK'-f  EC, 

that  is,  AC  is  greater  than  DC, 

therefore,  AC  is  greater  than  DC. 

By 
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By  the  fame  manner  of  reafoning  it  may  be  fhewn  tliat 
becaufe  B  ^*  is  lefs  than  A  a', 

BL  •  L/^+CL*  is  lefs  than  DL>  +  CL' ; 

that  is,  BC  is  lefs  than  DC% 

and  BC  lefs  than  DC. 

Prop.  XIII. 


If  an  ordinate  be  drawn  to  any  diameter  of  an 
ellipfe,  the  rectangle  under  the  abfcifles  of  the 
diameter  is  to  the  fquare  of  the  femi-ordinate 
as  the  diameter  to  its  parameter. 

Let  DE  be  a  femi-ordinate  to  the  diameter  P/>,  let 
PG  be  the  parameter  of  the  diameter,  and  (.)^^  the  con- 
jugate diameter.  By  the  definition  of  the  parameter 
(Def.13.) 

therefore   ?/>  ;  PG  ::  P/.'  :  (j^^  (2  cor.  20-  6.  E.) 

But  P/.'  :  Q9'  ::  PE  ■  E/)  :  DE%  (11.) 

therefore  PE  •  E/.  :  DE'  :■.?/>:  PG. 

CoR.  Let  the  parameter  PG  be  perpendicular  to 
the  diameter  P/>  ,•  join  />G,  and  from  E  draw  EM  pa- 
lallel  to  PG,  meeting />G  in  M.  The  fquare  of  DE, 
the  femi-ordinate,  is  equal  to  the  re£langle  contained 
by  PE  and  EM. 

For  PE  •  E/>  :  DE»  ::  Pp  :  PG, 

and  P/)  :  PG  ::  E/)  :  EM  ::  PE  •  E/.  :  PE-EM, 

therefore  DE'=PE  •  EM. 

Scholium. 

If  the  reftangles  PGL/),  HGKM  be  completed,  it 
Tvill  appear  that  the  fquare  of  ED  is  equal  to  the  rec- 
•angle  MP,  which  rectangle  is  lefs  than  the  rectangle 
KP,  contained  by  the  abfcifs  PE  and  parameter  PG, 
by  a  redangle  KH  fimilar  and  fimilarly  fituated  to  LP, 
the  re<Etangle  contained  by  the  diameter  and  parame- 
ter. It  was  on  account  of  the  deficiency  of  the  fquare 
of  the  ordinate  from  the  rectangle  contained  by  the 
abfcifs  and  parameter  that  Apollonius  called  the  curve 
Hne  to  ^vhich  the  property  belonged  an  EUipfe. 


CONICSECTIONS. 

Prop.  XIV. 

If  from  the  vertices  of  two  conjugate  diameters  of  > 
an  ellipfe  there  be  drawn  ordiuatcs  to  any  third 
diameter,  the  fquare  of  the  fegment  "of  that  di- 
ameter intercepted  between  either  ordinate  and 
the  centre  is  equal  to  the  rectangle  contained 
by  the  fegments  between  the  other  ordinate  and 
the  vertices  of  the  fame  diameter. 
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Let  P^,  t^9  be  two  conjugate  diameters,  and  PE,  Fio 
Q^G    iemiordinates   to    any  third  diameter  R  r,   then 
CG'=RE  •  Er,  and  CE'=RG  •  Gr. 

Draw  the  tangents  PH,  <^K  meeting  Rr  in  H  and 
K.  The  reftangles  HC  •  CE  and  KC  •  CG  are  equal, 
for  each  is  equal  CR'  (^9.),  therefore 

HC  :  CK  .-:  CG  :  CE. 

But  the  triangles  HPC,  CQK  are  evidently  fimilar 
(cor.  def.  12.)  and  PE  being  parallel  to  (^G  their  bafes 
CH,  KC  are  fimilarly  divided  at  E  and  G,  therefore 

HC  :  CK  ::  HE  :  CG, 

wherefore   CG   :   CE   ::   HE   :   CG, 

confequently  CG'=:CE  •   EH=(i  cor.  9.)  RE  •  Er, 

In  like,  manner  it  may  be  (hewn  that  CL'=RG  •  Gr. 

CoR.  I.  Let  Sj  be  the  diameter  that  is  conjugate 
to  R  r,  then  R  r  is  to  S  j-  as  CG  to  PE,  or  as  CE  to 
^G. 

For  Rr»  :   S  j*  ::  RE  •  E  r,  or  CG'  :  PE', 
therefore  R  r  :   S  j-  ::   CG  :  PE. 

In  like  manner  R  r  :   Sj  ::   CE   :   QG. 

CoR.  2.  The  fum  of  the  fquares  of  CE,  CG,  the 
fegment'!  of  the  diam'ter  to  which  the  femi-ordinates 
PE,  QG  are  drawn,  is  equal  to  the  fquare  of  CR  the 
femi-diameter. 

For  CE'  +  CG'=CE'  +  RE  •  EG=CR». 

CoR.  3.  The  lura  of  the  fquares  of  any  two  conju- 
gate diameters  is  equal  to  the  fura  of  the  fquares  of 
the  axes. 

Let  R  r,  Ss  be  the  axes  and  P/>,  Q9  any  two  con- 
jugate diameters;  draw  PE,  ;^iG  perpendicular  to  Rr, 
and  PL,  Q^M  perpendicular  to  S/.     Then 


28. 


CE' -fCG'=CR',  and  CM'-f  CL',  or  GQ'  +  PE'=CS'> 
therefore   CE'-t-PE'-f-CG'-f-GQ^-zrCR'-t-CS', 
that  is  (47.  I.  E.),  CP'.fCg'=CR'-fCS', 
therefore  P/.'  +  Q^y'zzRr'^-SA 


Prop.  XV. 

If  four  ftraight  lines  be  drawn  touching  an  ellipfe 
at  the  vertices  of  any  two  conjugate  diameters, 
the  parallelogram  formed  'by  thefe  lines  is  equal 
to  the  rectangle  contained  by  the  tranfverfe  and 
conjugate  axes. 

Let  P/>,  0^9  be  any  two  conjugate  diameters,  a  pa- 
rallelogram DEGH  formed  by  tan!;ents  to  the  curve 
at  their  vertices  is  equal  to  the  reftangle  contained  by 
Aa,  Bb  the  two  axes. 

Produce  A  a,  one  of  the  axes,  to  meet  the  tangent 
PE  in  K,  join  Q^K,  and  draw  PL,  (^M  perpendicu- 
lar to  A  a. 
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Becaufe   CK  :  CA  .:  CA  :  CL  (9.) 
and  CA  :   CB  ::   CL  :   pAI  (_i  cor.  14.) 
ex  acq.  CK   :   CB   ::   CA  :   Q^M. 
therefore  CK  •  <^M=CB  •  CA. 

But   CK  •  (^M=:twice  trian.   CKQ^rrparal.    CPEQ, 
therefore  the  parallelogram  CPEOrrCB  •  CA, 
and  taking  the  quadruples  of  thefe,  the  panJielogram 
DEGH  is  equal  to  the   rectangle  contained  by  Ad 
and  B*. 

Piop.  XVI. 

If  two  tangents  at  the  vertices  of  any  diameter  of 

an  ell'pfe   meet  a  third  tangent,  the  reilangle 

contained  by  th«ir  fegments  between  the  points 
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of  contacl  and  the  points  of  interfeflion  is  equal 
to  the  fquare  of  the  femi-diameter  to  which 
they  are  parallel.  And  the  re(3;angle  contained 
by  the  fegments  of  the  third  tangent  between 
its  point  of  contaiSl;  and  the  parallel  tangents  is 
equal  to  tlie  fquare  of  the  fenii-diameter  to 
which  it  is  parallel. 

Let  PH,  p  Ji,  tangents  at  the  vertices  of  a  diame- 
ter P/>  meet  HT)h,  a  tangent  to  a  curve  at  any  point 
D,  in  H  and  h  ;  let  CQ^  be  the  femi-diameter  to  which 
the  tangents  PH,  />  h  are  parallel,  and  CR  that  to 
which  H^  is  parallel,  then, 

PH  •y=CQ^',  and  DH  •  D/;=CR'. 

If  the  tangent  HD/i  be  parallel  to  Vp  the  propofi- 
tion  is  manifell.  If  it  is  not  parallel,  let  it  meet  the 
feml-diameters  CP,  CQ^,  in  L  and  K.  Draw  DE, 
RM  parallel  to  CQ^,  and  DG  parallel  to  CP. 

Becaufe  LP  •  L/i=:LE  •  LC  (z  cor.  9.), 
LP  :  LE  ::  LC  :  L/>, 

hence,  and  becaufe  of  the  parallels  PH,  ED,  CK, />  h, 

PH  :  ED  ::  CK  :;j//, 
uherefore  PH  •/>/;=£!)  •  CK, 

but  Ed'-  CK=CG  •  CK=C(:)^'  (9.) 
therefore  PH  •  p  /;=CQ^=. 

Again  the  triangles  LED,  CMR  are  evidently  fimi- 
lar,  and  LE,  LD  fimilarly  divided  at  H  and  P,  alfo  at 
h  and/>, 

therefore  PE  :  HD  ::  (LE  :  LD  ::)  CM  :  CR, 
alfo/)E  :  /iD  ::  (LE  :  LD  ::)  CM  :  CR, 

hence,  taking  the  reftangles  of  the  correfponding  terms, 

PE  -/.E  :  HD  •  //D  ::  CM'  :  CR'. 

But  if  CD  be  joined,  the  points  D  and  R  are  evidently 
the  vertices  of  two  conjugate  diameters  (cor.  Def.  12.) 
and  therefore  PE  •/<£— CM'  (14.) 

therefore  PID  •  //DzrCR*. 

Cor.  The  reclangle  contained  by  LD  and  DK,  the 
fegments  of  a  tangent  intercepted  between  D  the  point 


CTIONS.  Partll 

Let  DPi/  be  a  tangent  to  the  curve  at  P,  and  FD,     Of  the  1 
/</  perpendiculars  to   the  tangent   from    the   foci,  ilie    ^'ipfe 
llraight  hnes  joining  the  points   C,  D,   and  C,  d,  are  ^:: — ^ 
each  equal  to  AC  half  the  tranfverfe  a.\is.  S-  3«' 

Join  FP  /P,  and  produce  FD,/P  till  they  interfecT: 
in  E.  The  trangles  FDP,  EDP,  have  the  angles  at  D 
right  angles,  and  the  angles  FPD,  EPD  equal  (4.)  and 
the  fide  DP  common  to  both,  they  are  therefore  equal, 
and  confequently  have  EDnrDF,  and  EPzrPF 
wherefore  E/=iFP  +  P/=A(7.  Now  the  ftraight  Hnes 
FE,  F/  being  bifeded  at  D  and  C,  the  line  DC  is 
parallel  to  E/,  and  thus  the  triangles  F/E,  FCD  are 
fimilar, 

therefore  F/  :  /E  or  A<7  ::  FC  :  CD, 

but  FC  is  half  of  F/,  therefore  CD  is  half  of  Aa.     In 
hke  manner  it  may  be  (hewn  that  Ci/ is  half  of  A  a. 

Cor.      If  the  diameter  O^  be  drawn  parallel  to  the 
tangent  Dti,  it  will  cut  offfrom  PF,  P/  the  fegments 
PG,   P^,  each  equal  to  AC  half  the   tranfvtrfe  axis. 
For    C(/PG,    CD  P^^    are    parallelograms,   therefor*. 
YG=<i  C=AC,  and  P^o-r=DC=AC. 


Prop.  XVIII. 

The  re£langle  contained  by  perpendiculars  drawn 
from  the  foci  of  an  ellipfe  to  a  tangent  is  equal 
to  the  fquare  of  half  the  conjugate  axis. 

Let  DPrt'  be  a  tangent,  and  FD,  fd  perpendicu- 
lars from  the  foci,  the  reftangle  contained  by  FD  andfd 
is  equal  to  the  fquare  of  CB  half  the  conjugate  axis. 

It  is  e\'ldent  from  the  lalf  propofition  that  the  points 
D,  <-/  are  in  the  circumference  of  a  circle  whofe  cen- 
tre is  the  centre  of  the  ellipfe,  and  radius  CA,  half  the 
tranfverfe  axis  ;  now  FD  rf' being '  a  right  angle,  if  ^  C 
be  joined,  the  lines  DF,  t/C  wlien  produced  will  meet 
at  H,  a  point  in  the  circumference  ;  and  fince  FC=: 
/C,  and  CHzrCrt',  and  the  angles  FCH, /C</are 
equal,  FH  is  equal  to/d,  therefore 

DF  •  ^:=DF  •  FH=  AF  •  Fa  (35.  3.  E)  =  CB'  (3 .). 

CoR.  If  PF,  P/"  be  drav\-n  from  the  point  of  con- 
ta£l  to  the  foci,  the  fquare  of  FD  is  a  fourth  propor- 
tional to  /P,  FP  and  EC.  For  the  hnes  JT,  FP 
ofcontaft  and  Pp,  ^y,  any  t"wo  conjugate  diameters,  is  ^^^^  ^1"^'  ^"g^<=*.  ^"'^  ^'^^  tangent  (4  cor.  4.)  and 
equal  to  the  fquare  of  CR,  the  femi-diameter  to  wliich  -Ci.^,' -J^  are  right  angles,  therefore  the  triangles 
the  tangent  is  parallel. 

Let  the  parallel  tangents  PH,  p  h  meet  LK  in  H  and 
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//,  and  draw  DE  a  femi-ordinate  to  P/).     Becaufe  of  the 
parallels  PH,  ED,  CK,^/5, 

LE  :  LD  ::  EP  :  DH, 
[and  EC  :  DK  ::  E/)  :  D/5, 
therefore  LE  •  EC  ::  LD  •  DK  ::  EP  •  E/.  :  DH  •  D//. 

But  LE  •  EC=EP  •£/>(!  cor.  9.) 
therefore  LD  •  DK=DH  •  D/5=(by  this  prop.)  CR'. 

Prop.  XVII. 

If  two  ftra?ght  lines  be  drawn  from  the  foci  of  an 
ellipfe  perpendicular  to  a  tangent,  ftraight  lines 
drawn  from  the  centre  to  the  points  in  which 
they  meet  die  tangent  will  each  be  equal  to  half 
the  tranfverfe  a.xij. 


fPd,  FPD  are  limilar,  and 

/P  ;  FP  -.-.fd:  FD  ::/</• 


FD  or  CB'  :  FD' 


Prop.  XIX. 

If  from  C  the  centre  of  an  ellipfe  a  ftraight  line  p; 
CL  be  drawn  perpendicular  to  a  tangent  LD, 
and  from  D  the  point  of  contact  a  perpendicu- 
lar be  drawn  to  the  tangent,  meeting  the  tranf- 
verfe axis  in  H  and  the  cojijugate  axis  in  h,  the 
reftangle  contained  by  CL  ami  DH  is  equal  to 
the  fquare  of  CB,  the  femi-conjugate  axis  ;  and 
the  redangle  contained  by  CL  and  DA  is  equal 
to  the  fquare  of  CA,  the  femi-tranfverfe  axis. 

Produce  the  axes  to  meet  the  tangent  in  M  and 
TO,  and  from  D  draw  the  femi-ordinates  DE,  D .», 
which  will  be  perpendicular  to  the  axes. 

The 
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The  triangles  DEH,    CLm  are  evidentlv  equi-an 

gular,  therefore 


DH:  DE  ::  Cw  :  CL, 
hence  CL  ■  DH=DE  -Cm; 
but  DE  •  Cm,  or  Cf  •  Cw=BC', 
therefore  CL  •  DH=BC'. 

In  the  fame  way  it  is  fhei%-n  that  CL  •  D  /;:r:AC'. 

CoK.  I.  If  a  perpendicular  be  drawn  to  a  tangent  at 
the  point  of  contaft,  the  fegments  intercepted  between 
the  points  of  contafl,  and  the  axes,  are  to  each  other 


reciprocally  as  the  fquares  of  tiic  axes  by  which  they     9'^.'''^ 
arc  terminated.  ,  '^'''l''^^-  ^ 

For  AC*  :  BC  ::  CL  •  D  /i  :  CL  •  DH  ::  D/;  :  DH. 

Cor.  2.  If  DF  be  drawn  to  either  focus,  and  HK 
be  drawn  perpendicular  to  DF,  the  ftraight  line  DK 
fliall  be  equal  to  half  the  parameter  of  the  tranfverfe 
axis. 

Draw  CG  parallel  to  the  tangent  at  D,  meeting 
DH  in  N,  and  DF  in  G.  The  triangles  GDN, 
HDK  are  Cmilar,  therefore 


DN. 


GD   :   DN  ::   HD   :  DK,  and  hence  GD  •  DK=HD  • 
But  GD:=AC  (cor.  17.)  and  ND=:CL, 
therefore  AC  •  DKrrHD  •  CL=  (by  the  prop.)  CB'. 
wherefore  AC  :   BC  ::   BC  :  DK,  hence  DK  is  half  the  parameter  of  Ad  (Def.  13.). 


Definitions. 

XIV.  If  a  point  G  be  taken  in  the  tranfverfe  axis 
of  an  cllipfe  produced,  fo  that  the  diflance  of  G  from 
the  centre  may  be  a  third  proportional  to  CF  the  ex- 
centricity,  and  CA  the  femi-tranlverfe  axis,  a  llraight 
line  HG  //,  drawn  through  G  perpendicular  to  the  axis, 
is  called  the  Direcfn'.x  of  the  ellipfe. 

CoR.  I.  If  MF  OT,  an  orduiate  to  the  axis,  be 
drawn  through  the  focus,  tangents  to  the  ellipfe  at  the 
extremities  ot  the  ordinate  \\\\\  meet  the  axis  at  the 
point  G.   (p.) 

Cor.  2.  The  ellipfe  has  two  direiElrices,  fer  the 
point  G  may  be  taken  on  either  fide  of  the  centre. 

Prop.  XX. 

The  diftance  of  any  point  in  an  ellipfe  from  either 
directrix  is  to  its  diftance  from  the  focus  near- 
eft  that  directrix  in  the  conftant  ratio  of  the  fe- 
mi-tranfverfe  axis  to  the  excentricitv.' 

Lkt  D  be  any  point  in  the  ellipfe,  let  DK  be  drawn 
perpendicular  to  the  direClrix,  and  let  DF  be  drawn 
to  the  focus  neareft  the  direftrix  ;  DK  is  to  DF  as 
CA,  half  the  tranfverfe  axis,  to  CF,  the  excentricity. 

Draw  T)f  to  the  other  focus,  and  DE  perpendicu- 
lar to  Ac,  t.-ike  La  point  in  the  a:.is,  fo  that  ALr: 
FD,  and  confequently  L  n— rD^J  then  CL  is  evidently 
half  the  difference  between  AL  and  a  L,  or  FD  and 
yD,  and  CE  half  the  difference  between  _/"£  and  FE, 
and  becaufe 

D/+DF  :/F  ::/E  — FE   :  D/— DF  (Trigon.) 

By  taking  the  halves  of  the  terms  of  the  proportion 

CA  :  CF  ::  CE  :  CL 
But  CA  :  CF  ::  CG  :  CA'(Def.  14.) 
therefore  CG  :  CA  :;  CE  :  CL, 
hence  (20.  5.  E.)  EG  :  AL  ::  CG  :  CA  :;  CA  :  CF, 
that  is,  DK  ;  DF  ::  CA  :  CF. 

Cor.  t.  If  the  tangerit  GMN  be  drawn  through 
M,  the  extremity  of  the  ordinate  pafling  through  the 
focus,  and  ED  be  produced  to  meet  GM  in  N,  F.N 
ftiall  be  equal  to  DF.  For  draw  MO  pcrpendicul:ir 
to  the  diredrix,  then,  becaufe  M  and  D  are  points  in 
the  ellipfe,  and  from  fimilar  triangles, 

FM  :  FD  ::  MO  :  DK  ::  GF  :  GE  :;  FM  ;  EN, 

therefore  FD=  EN. 


Cor.  2.  If  AI  and  a  i  be  drawn  perpendiciJar  tu 
the  tranfverfe  axis  at  its  extremities,  meeting  the  tan- 
gent GM  in  I,  and  /,  then  AI  :=  AF  and  a  i=^  tiY. 
This  follows  evidently  from  lail  corollary. 

Prop.  XXI. 

Let  Afl,  B^  be  the  tranfverfe  and  conjugate  axespig,  34. 
of  an  cllipfe  ;  from  K  any  point  in  the  conju- 
gate axis  let  a  flraight  line  KH,  which  is  equal 
to  the  fum  or  difference  of  the  femi-axes  CA, 
CB,  be  placed  fo  as  to  meet  the  tranfverfe  axis 
in  H,  and  in  KH,  produced  beyond  H  when 
KH  is  the  difference  of  the  femi-axes,  let  HD 
be  taken  equal  to  CB  ;  the  point  D  is  in  the 
ellipfe. 

Draw  DE  perpendicular  to  A  a,  and  through  C 
draw  CG  parallel  to  KD,  meeting  ED  in  G,  then 
CGzrKDzrAC  by  conllruclion,  hence  G  is  in  the 
circumference  of  a  circle  of  which  C  is  the  centre,  and 
CA  the  radius  ;  and  becaufe  the  triangles  CEG,  HED 
are  fimilar, 

GE  :  DE  ::  CG  :  HD  ::  CA :  CB, 

■ 

therefore  DE  is  a  femi-ordinate,  and  D  a  point  in  the 
ellipfe  (5  Cor.  U.). 

Scholium. 

The  inftrument  called  the  trammels,  alfo  the  elliptic 
compares,  wliich  workmen  ufe  for  defcribing  elliptic 
curves,  is  conllrufted  on  the  property  of  the  curve 
demonftrated  in  this  propofition.  (See  ComfassKS.) 
L'pon  the  fame  principle  lathes  are  conllrudled  foT 
turning  piftiure  frames,  Sec.  of  an  oval  form. 

Prop.  XXII. 

If  a  circle  be  defcribed  on  the  tranfverfe  axis  of  an 
ellipfe  as  a  diameter,  the  area  of  the  circle  will 
be  to  the  area  of  the  cllipfe  as  the  tranfverfe 
axis  to  the  conjugate  axi«. 

Let  a  a  be  the  tranfverfe  axis  oF  the  ellipfe,  ivhichrif.  35. 
is  alfo  the  diameter   of  the   circle.     Draw  DE,  D'E', 
D"  E"  any  number  of  perpendiculars  to  the  axis,  meet- 
ing the  ellipfe  in  D,  D',   D",  and  the  circle  in  <1,  d' , 
«"',  and  join  AD,  Y>\y,  D'D",  D"fl ;  alfo  Kd,  dd, 
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OftTie     d'd",il"a,  and  draw  DG,  Jg  parallel  to  A  a,  meeting 
?yP"'^°'^V£'inGandr. 

The  triangle  A  d  Y.  is  to  the  triangle  ADE  as  </£ 
to  DE,  that  is  (4.  cor.  1 1.)  as  the  tranfverfe  axis  to 
the  conjugate  axis.  Again,  becaufe  (j"E'  and  </E  are 
fimilarly  divided  at  D'  and  D  (3.  cor.  1 1.) 

./E  :  DE  ::  (rf"E'— a'E  :  D'E'— DE  ::)  d'g  :  D'G, 
But,  triangle  dgd  :  triangle  DGD'  ;:  dg  :  D'G, 

therefore  the  triangles  dgd',    DGD'    as   well  as   the 
re61angles  dYJ ,  DE'  are  to  each  other  as  dY.X.0  DE, 

or  as  the  tranfverfe  axis  to  the  conjugate  axis,  and 
confequently  the  trapezoids  dY.YJd',  DEE'D'  are  to 
each  other  in  the  fame  ratio.  In  like  manner  it  may 
be  ftiewn,  that  the  trapezoids  <3"E'EV",  D'E'E"D", 
alfo  the  triangles  fl"'E"  n,  D"E"  a  are  to  each  other  as 
the  tranlvcrfe  to  the  conjugate  axis,  and  therefore  the 
whole  reftilineal  figure  Add'd" a  infcribed  in  the  fe- 
micircle  to  the  whole  figure  ADD'D"  <?  infcribed  in 
the  femiellipfe  in  the  fame  ratio,  which  ratio  is  con- 
flant,  and  altogether  independent  of  the  number  of 
the  fides  of  each  figure.  But,  the  bafe  A  a  remaining 
common  to  both  figures,  if  we  fuppofe  the  number  of 
,  perpendiculars  r/DE,  d'Ii''EJ,  &c.  indefinitely  increaf- 
ed,  it  is  evident  that  the  polygons  Ad  d'  d"  a, 
ADD'D''  a  will  approach  nearer  and  nearer  to  the 
femicircle  and  femiellipfe,  which  are  their  refpeflive 
limits,  therefore,  the  femicircle  is  to  the  femiellipfe. 
End  confequently  the  circle  is  to  the  ellipfe,  as  the 
tranfverfe  to  the  conjugate  axis. 

Cor.  The  area  of  an  ellipfe  is  equal  to  the  area  of  a 
circle,  whofe  diameter  is  a  mean  proportional  between 
the  axes. 


Ks 


Prop.  XXIII.     Problem. 

Two  unequal  ftraight  lines  which  bife£l  each  other 
at  right  angles  being  given  by  pofition,  to  de- 
fcribe  an  ellipfe  of  which  thefe  may  be  the  two 
axes. 

First  Method.     By  a  Mechanical  Defcription. 

Let  a  a,  B  ^  be  the  tranfverfe  and  conjugate  axes, 
and  C  the  centre.  On  B,  one  extremity  of  the  con- 
jugate axis,  as  a  centre,  with  a  radius  equal  to  AC, 
half  the  tranfverfe  axis,  let  a  circle  be  defcribed,  cut- 
ting the  tranfverfe  axis  in  F  anAf;  thefe  points  will  be 
rile  foci  of  the  ellipfe  [4  cor.  i.). 


C  T  I  O  N  S.  Part  lllj 

Let  the  ends  of  a  ftring,  equal  in  length  to  A  a,  be     Of  the 
faftened  at  the  points  F,/,  and  let  the  firing  be  ftretch-  Hyperbola., 
cd  by  a  pin  D,  and   while  it   is  kept  uniformly  tenfe,  ' 

let  the  point  of  the  pin  be  carried  round  in  the  plane 
in  which  the  lines  A  o,  B  i  are  fituated,  till  it  return  to 
the  place  from  which  it  fet  out ;  by  this  motion  the 
point  of  the  pin  will  trace  upon  the  plane  a  curve  line 
which  is  the  ellipfe  required,  as  is  evident  from  the  de- 
finition of  the  Elhpfe. 


Second  Method. 


By  Finding  any  Number  of  Points 
in  the  Curve. 


Find  F  either  of  the  foci  as  before;  draw  HAK^'S-j7- 
h  ai,  perpendicular  to  the  tranfverfe  axis  at  its  extre- 
mities, and  take  AH  and  AK  on  each  fide  of  the  ver- 
tex equal  to  AF,  alfo  a  h  and  a  k  each  equal  to  a  F, 
join  H  /i  and  K  k,  take  E  any  point  in  A  a,  and 
through  E  draw  NE  n  parallel  to  HK,  meeting  'H /i 
and  K  /t  in  N  and  n.  On  F  as  a  centre  with  a  radius 
equal  to  EN  or  E  «  let  a  circle  be  defcribed,  meeting 
N  n  in  D  and  d,  thefe  will  be  two  points  in  the  el- 
lipfe, and  in  the  fame  way  may  any  number  of  points 
be  found, 
from  cor. 


The  reafon  of  this  conlfruftion  is  obvious 
I.  and  2.  to  prop.  20. 


Prop.  XXIV.    Problem. 
An  ellipfe  being  given  by  pofition,  to  find  its  axes. 


Let  AB  a  b  he  the   given  ellipfe.     Draw  two  pa-  ^S-  3'* 
rallel  chords  H  /;,  K  li,  and  bifeft  them  at  L  and  M  ; 
join  LM,  and  produce  it  to  meet  the  ellipfe  in  P  and 
/>,  then,   P/>  is  a  diameter  (4.  cor.  8.).     Bifeft   P/)  in 
C,  the  point  C  is  the  centre  of  the  ellipfe  (2.). 

Take  D  any  point  in  the  ellipfe,  and  on  C  as  a  cen- 
tre with  the  diftance  CD  defcribe  a  circle.  If  this  cir- 
cle fall  wholly  without  the  curve,  then  CD  muft  be 
half  the  tranfverfe  axis  ;  and  if  it  fall  ivholly  within  the 
curve,  then  CD  muft  be  half  the  conjugate  axis  (12.). 
If  the  circle  neither  falls  wholly  without  the  curve,  nor 
wholly  ;vithin  it,  let  the  circle  meet  it  again  in  d,  join 
D  d,  and  bifeft  D  //  in  E,  join  CE,  which  produce  to 
meet  the  ellipfe  in  A  and  a,  then  A  a  ■w'lW  be  one  of 
the  axes  (5.  cor.  8.),  for  it  is  perpendicular  to  D  </ 
(3.  3.  E.)  which  is  an  ordinate  to  A  o.  The  other  ax- 
is B  i  will  be  found  by  drawing  a  ftraight  line  through 
the  centre  perpendicular  to  A  a. 


PART  III.    OF  THE  HYPERBOLA. 


Defikitioks, 

,  ^g.  I.  If  two  points  F,  y  be  given  in  a  plane,  and  a 

point  D  be  conceived  to  move  in  fuch  a  manner  that 
T)f- — DF,  the  difference  of  its  diftances  from  them  is 
always  the  fame,  the  point  D  will  defcribe  upon  the 
plane  a  line  DAD'  called  an  Hyperbola.  By  afl'uming 
firft  one  of  the  given  points  F,  and  then  the  other  _/"  as 
that  to  which  the  moving  point  is  neareft,  the  differ- 
ence of  the  lines  DF  and  D/"  in  both  cafes  being  the 
fame,  there  ivill  be  two  hyperbolas  DAD',  -d  a  d',  de- 


fcribed, oppofite  to  one  another,  which   are  therefore 
called  Oppofite  Hyperbolas. 

Cor.  The  lines  DF,  Dymay  become  greater  than 
any  given  line,  therefore  the  hyperbolas  extend  to  a 
greater  diftance  from  the  given  points  F,  y  than  any 
which  can  be  affigned. 

II.  Tlie  given  points  F,  f  are  called  the  Foci  of  the 
hyperbola. 

III.  The  point  C,  which  bife(5ls  the  ftraight  line 
between  the  foci,  is  called  the  Centre. 

IV.  A  ftraight  line  paffing  through  the  centre,  and 

terminated 


Part  III.  CONIC     S  E 

Of  the     terminated    by    tHe    oppofite    hyperbolas,    is    called    ;i 
Hyperbola.  Tranfverfe  Diameter.     It  is  alfo  fometimes  called,  lliu- 
'  ply,  a  Diameter. 

V.  The  extremities  of  a  diameter  are  called  its  Vir- 
ticei. 

VI.  The  diameter  which  pafles  through  the  foci,  is 
called  the  Tranfverfe  Axis. 

Cor.  The  vertices  of  the  tranfverfe  axis  lie  be- 
tween the  foci.  Let  A  be  either  of  the  vertices,  then, 
becaufe  any  fide  of  a  triangle  is  greater  than  the  dlfter- 
ence  between  the  other  two  fides,  Yf  is  greater  than 
/D— DF  which  is  equal  to /A— FA  (Def.  i .).  Now 
this  can  only  take  place  when  A  is  between  F  a.x\df. 

VII.  A  ftraight  line  B^  pafflng  through  the  centre, 
perpendicular  to  the  tranfverfe  a.\is,  and  limited  at  B 
and  Z"  by  a  circle  defcribed  on  one  extremity  of  that 
axis,  with  a  radius  equal  to  the  diftance  of  either  focus 
from  the  centre,  is  called  the  Conjugate  Axis.  It  is  alfo 
called  the  Second  Axis. 

Cor.  The  conjugate  a.xis  is  bifefted  in  the  centre. 
This  appears  from  ^.  '^.  E. 

VIII.  Any  rtraight  line  terminated  both  ways  by 
the  hyperbola,  and  bifedled  by  a  tranfverfe  diameter 
produced,  is  called  an  Ordinate  to  that  diameter. 

IX.  Each  of  the  fegments  of  a  tranfverfe  diameter 
produced,  intercepted  by  its  vertices,  and  an  ordinate, 
is  called  an  Ahfcifs. 

X.  A  ftraight  line  which  meets  the  hyperbola  in 
one  point  only,  and  ivhich  everywhere  elfe  falls  with- 
out the  oppofite  hyperbolas,  is  faid  to  touch  the  hyper- 
bola in  that  point,  and  is  called  a  Tangent  to  the  hy- 
ferbola. 

Prop.  I. 

If  from  nny  point  in  an  hyperbola  two  ftraight 
lines  be  drawn  to  the  foci,  their  difference  is 
equal  to  the  tranfverfe  axis. 

Rg.  35.  Let  DAD',  da  d'  be  oppofite  hyperbolas,  of  which 

.F,  f  are  the  foci,  and  A  a  the  tranfverfe  axis  ;  let  D 
be  any  point  in  the  curve,  and  DF,  T)f  lines  drawn 
to  the  foci,  D/— DF=Afl. 

Becaufe  A  and  a  are  points  in  the  hyperbola, 

A/— AF=<7F— «/(Def.  i.) 
therefore  Y f—2XY^zY f—2  af; 
Hence  2AF=2<7/and  AF=:a^ 

and  Af—AY=Af—af=A  a. 

But  D  and  A  being  points  in  the  hyperbola, 

D/— DF=A/— AF,  therefore  D/—DF=r  A /». 

Cor.  I.  The  difference  of  two  ftraight  lines  drawn 
from  a  point  without  the  oppofite  hyperbolas  to  the 
foci  is  lefs  than  the  tranfverfe  axis,  and  the  difference 
of  two  ftraight  lines  drawn  from  a  point  within  either 
of  them  to  the  foci  is  greater  than  the  tranfverfe  axis. 
Tij.  40.  L^t  ¥  f,  PF  be  lines  drawni   from  a  point  without 

the  hyperbolas,  that  is,  between  the  curve  and  its 
conjugate  axis.  The  line  PF  muft  necelTarily  meet 
the  curve,  let  D  be  the  point  of  iiiterfeftion  ;  P /"  is 
lefs  than  PD-fD/(20.  I.  E.),  therefore  P/— PF  is 
lefs  than  (PD-f-D/)— PF,  that  is,  lefs  than  D/— DF, 
or  A  a.  Again,  let  (^/,  QF  be  hues  drawn  from  a 
point  within  either  of  the  hyperbolas,  Q^/  mult  ne- 
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celTarily  meet  the  curve  ;  let  D  bt  the  point  of  inter.     Of  the 
feaion,  join  FD  ;  Q^F  is  greater  than  Q^D-f-DF,  and^yP"*^"''" 
therefore  q/_CF  is  greater  than  Q^/— (Q^D-j-DF),  ^        ''""^ 
that  is,  greater  than  Dy^ — DF  or  A  a. 

CoR.  2.  A  point  is  without,  or  within  the  hyper- 
bolas, according  as  the  difference  of  two  lines  drawn 
from  that  point  to  the  foci  is  lefs  or  greater  than  the 
tranfverfe  a.xis. 

Cor.  3.  The  tranfverfe  axis  is  bife^ed  in  the  centre. 
Let  C  be  the  centre-,  then  CF=C/ (Def.  3.),  and 
YA=fa,  therefore  CA=:C  a. 

Lemma.  L 

Two  triangles  ABC,  ADC  on  the  fame  bale,  and  !•"'£■  4!' 
on  the  fame  fide  of  it,  having  AB,  AD,  the 
greater  of  the  two  fides  of  each  ending  in  the 
fame  extremity  of  the  bafe,  and  having  their 
vertical  angles  B,  D  without  each  other,  cannot 
have  the  difference  of  the  fides  of  the  one  equal 
to  tlie  difference  of  the  fides  of  tlie  other. 

Let  AD  meet  BC  in  E.  Becaufe  AE-fEB  is 
greater  than  AB,  (AE-f EB)— BCzzAE— EC  is 
greater  than  AB — BC.  Again,  becaufe  DC  is  lels 
than  DE-I-EC,  AD— DC  is  greater  than  AD— 
(DE-l-EC)rrAE — EC  ;  much  more  therefore  is  AD 
—DC  greater  than  AB— BC.  Therefore  AD— DC 
cannet  be  equal  to  AB — BC. 


Prop.  IL 


Plati 


Every  tranfverfe  diameter  of  an  hyperbola  is  bl-      ,  .„ 
fedted  in  the  centre. 

Let  P/i,  be  a  tranfverfe  diameter,  it  is  bifefted  inFlg.  4J, 
C  ;  for  Lf  C/i  be  not  equal  to  CP,  take  CQ^  equal  to 
CP  ;  from  the  points  P,  p,  Q^  draw  ftraight  lines  to  F 
and  y  the  foci;  draw  ^D  perpendicular  to  C/>,  and 
FE  parallel  to  PD,  meetingyi)  in  E  ;  join  E/i,  EQ^, 
Becaufe /C=CF,  and  CD  is  parallel  "to  EF, /D= 
DE  (2.  6.  E.).  Now/)D  is  common  to  the  triangles 
fDp,  ED/>,  and  the  angles  at  D  are  equal,  iieing 
right  angles,  therefore  the  triangles  are  equal,  and 
pf-^p  E.  In  like  manner  it  appears  that  ^TrrQ^E. 
Again,  the  triangles  FCP,  /CQ^  having  FCrzCy^ 
PCrrCQ^,  and  the  angles  at  C  equal,  are  in  all  re- 
fpefts  equal,  therefore  FP=/(J.  In  like  manner  it 
appears  that  PjGziQ^F,  therefore  Yf^—-f^  is  equal  to 
/P— FP,  or  (Def.  I.)  to  Yp—fp;  x\xki  h,  FQ— 
Q^E  is  equal  to  Y p — p  E,  which  by  the  preceding 
lemma  is  abfurd  ;  therefore  CP:=C/>. 

CoR.  I.  Every  tranfverfe  diameter  meets  the  op- 
pofite hyperbolas  each  in  one  point  only,  and  being 
produced  falls  within  them. 

CoR.  2.  Every  tranfverfe  diameter  divides  the  op- 
pofite hyperbolas  into  parts  which  are  equal  and  fimi- 
lar ;  the  like  parts  of  the  curve  being  at  oppofite  ex- 
tremities of  the  diameter,  and  on  contrary  fides  of  it. 

Prop.  IIL 

The  fquare  of  half  the  conjugate  axis  of  an  hyper- 
bola is  equal  to  the  rectangle  contained  by  the 
ftraiglit  lines  between  either  focus  and  the  ex* 
tretnities  of  the  tranfverfe  a.\is. 

Draw 
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T>RAW  a  ftulght  line  from  a,  either  of  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  tranfvcrfe  axis,  to  B,  either  of  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  conjugate  axis. 

Then  BC»  +  C«'=B«'=C/'  (Def.  7.) 

JBut  becaufe  Ao  is  bifefted  at  C,  and  produced  to  J", 

Cf'=Affa  +  Cn^  (6.  2.  E.) 

therefore  BC'  +  Ca'=Affa+C  a', 

and  BC'=A//fl. 

Prop.  IV. 

Tlie  ftraight  line  which  bifefts  the  angle  contained 
by  two  ftraight   lines   drawn  from  any  point  in 
the  hyperbola  to  the  foci  is  a  tangent  to  the  . 
curve  at  that  point. 

Let  D  be  any  point  in  the  curve,  let  DF,  Dy"  be 
ftraight  lines  drawn  to  the  foci,  the  ftraight  line  DE 
which  bifects  the  angle  ^DF  is  a  tangent  to  the 
curve. 

Take  H  any  other  point  in  DE,  take  DGrrDy^ 
and  join  H/,  HF,  HG,  /G  ;  let/G  meet  DE  in  I. 
Becaufe  D^/rrDG  and  Dl  is  common  to  the  triangles 
D/l,  DGI,  and  the  angles  /HI,  GDI  are  equal, 
thefe  triangles  are  equal,  andy"I=IG,  and  hencejTH 
=  HG  (4.  I.  E.),  fo  that  FH— /H=FH— HG  :  but 
fmce  FH  is  lefs  than  FG+GH,  FH— HG  is  lefs  than 
FG,  that  is  lefs  than  FD— ^/D  or  A  a,  therefore 
FH — ■'^H  is  lefs  than  A  a ;  hence  the  point  H  is 
without  the  hyperbola  (2  cor.  I.),  and  confequently 
DHI  is  a  tangent  to  the  curve  at  D  (Def.  10.). 

CoR.  I.  There  cannot  be  more  than  one  tangent 
to  the  hyperbola  at  the  fame  point.  For  D  is  fuch  a 
point  in  the  line  DE,  that  the  difference  of  the  lines 
DF,  Dy,  the  diftances  of  that  point  from  the  foci,  is 
evidently  greater  than  the  difference  of  FH,  _/H  the 
the  diftances  of  H  any  other  point  in  that  line ;  aiid 
if  another  line  KD  be  drawn  through  D,  there  is  in 
like  manner  a  point  K  in  that  line,  which  ^nll  be  dif- 
ferent from  D,  fuch,  that  the  difference  of  FK, /"K 
is  greater  than  the  difference  of  the  diftances  of  any 
other  point  in  KD,  and  therefore  greater  than  FD — 
^D,  therefore  the  point  K  will  be  within  the  hyper- 
bola (2  cor  1.),  and  the  line  KD  will  cut  the 
cur\'e. 

CoR.  2.  A  perpendicular  to  the  tranfvcrfe  axis  at 
either  of  its  extremities  is  a  tangent  to  the  curve. 
The  dem.onftratlon  is  the  fame  as  for  the  propofition, 
if  it  be  confidered  that  when  D  falls  at  either  extre- 
mity of  the  axis,  the  point  I  falls  alfo  at  the  extremi- 
ty of  the  axis,  and  thus  the  tangent  DE,  which  is  al- 
ways perpendicular  to  yi,  is  perpendicular  to  the 
axis. 

Cor.  3.  Every  tangent  to  either  of  the  oppofite 
hyperbolas  fpaffes  between  that  hyperbola  and  the  cen- 
tre. Let  the  tangent  DI  meet  the  axis  in  E.  Be- 
caufe DE  bifecls  the  angle  FD_/i 

FD  .-/D  ::  FE  :/E  (3.  6.  E.) 

But  FD  is  greater  than  /D  (Def.  i.),  therefore 
FE  is  greater  than/E,  and  hence  E  is  between  C  and 
the  vertex  of  the  hyperbola  to  which  DE  is  a  tan- 
gent. 
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Part  111. 

Of  the 
Hyperbola. 


From  the  property  of  the  hyperbola  which  forms  this 
propofition,  the  points  F  and  J"  are  called  Foci.  For 
rays  of  light  proceeding  from  one  focus,  and  falling 
upon  a  polidied  furface  who'e  figure  is  that  formed  bv 
the  revolution  of  the  curve  about  the  tranf\-erfe  axis, 
are  retlefted  in  lines  pa-Jing  through  the  otler  focus. 

Prop.  V. 

The  tangents  at  the  vertices  of  any  tranfverfe  dia- 
meter of  an  hyperbola  are  parallel. 

• 
Lkt  P/>  be  a  diameter,  HP,  //y»  tangents  at  its  ver-F:g.  40^ 
tices  ;  draw  ftraight  lines  from  P  and  />  to  F  and  _/"  the 
foci.  The  triangles  FCP,  /C/>,  having  FC=:/C, 
CP—C/)  (2.),  and  the  angles  at  C  equal,  are  in  all 
relpefls  equal,  and  becaufe  the  angle  FPC  is  equal  to 
C/./,  FP  is  parallel  to  //.  (27.  I.  E.),  therefore  ?/ 
is  equal  and  parallel  to />  F  ( 3  3 .  I.E.):  thus  FPy/> 
is  a  parallelogram  of  which  the  oppofite  angles  P  and 
/>  are  equal  (34.  1.  E.)  ;  now  the  angles  FPU,  //>  A 
are  the  halves  of  thefe  angles  (4.)  ;  therefore  the 
angles  FPH,  //>  h,  and  hence  CPH,  C/>  h,  are  alfo 
equal,  and  confequently  HP  is  parallel  to  h p. 

CoR.  I.  If  tangents  be  drawn  to  an  hyperbola  at 
the  vertices  of  a  tranfverfe  diameter,  ftraight  lines 
drav\Ti  from  either  focus  to  the  points  of  contaft  make 
equal  angles  with  thefe  tangents.  For  the  angle  F/>  h 
is  equal  to  FPH. 

Cor.  2.  The  tranfverfe  axis  is  the  only  diameter 
which  is  perpendicular  to  tangents  at  its  vertices.  For 
let  P/)  be  any  other  diameter.  The  angle  CPH  is 
lefs  than  FPH,  that  is,  lefs  than  the  half  of  FP/, 
therefore  CPH  is  lefs  than  a  right  angle. 

Prop.  VL 

A  ftraight  line  drawn  from  either  focus  of  an  hy- 
perbola to  the  interfe£tion  of  two  tangents  to 
the  curve,  will  make  equal  angles  with  ftraight 
lines  drawn  from  the  fame  focus  to  the  points 
of  contaiSt. 

Let  HP,  H/i  be  tangents  to   an   hyperbola   at  thej-ig,  4* 
points  P,  p  ;  let  a  ftraight  line  be   drawn   from  H  their  acd  46. 
interfeftion  to  F  either  of  the   foci ;  and  let  FP,  Yp 
be   drawn  to  the  points  of  contaft ;  the  lines  PF,  p  F 
make  equal  angles  with  HF. 

Draw  P/,  pf  to  the  other  focus.  In  PF  and  p  F 
take  PK=P/,  and  p  i==pf;  join  HK,  H  ^,  and  let 
y"K,  /i  be  drawn,  meeting  the  tangents  in  G  and  g. 
The  triangles /PH,  KPH  have  P/=PK,  by  con- 
ftru61ion,  and  PH  common  to  both,  alfo  tlie  angle 
/PH  equal  to  KPH  (4.);  therefore /H  is  equal  to 
KH.  In  like  manner  it  may  be  Ihewn  that  ^  H  is 
equal  to  m,  therefore  HK  is  equal  to  Hi',-  now  FK 
is  equ::!  to  F  i,  for  each  is  equal  to  the  difference  be- 
tween FP  and/P,  or  Fp  and//),  that  is,  to  the  tranf- 
verfe axis;  therefore  the  triangles  FKH,  F/H  are  in 
all  refpefts  equal,  and  hence  the  angle  KFH  is  equal 
to  i  FH,  therefore  PF  and  p  F  make  equal  angles 
with  HF. 

Prop, 
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Pkop.  VII. 


Two  tangents  to  an  hyperbola,  or  oppofite  hyper- 
bolas, which  are  limited  by  their  mutual  inter- 
feftion  and  the  points  in  which  they  touch  the 
curve,  are  to  each  other,  reciprocally,  :is  the  fines 
of  the  angles  they  contain  with  llraight  lines 
drawn  from  the  points  of  contadi  to  eitlicr 
focus. 

Fig.  47  and      Let  HP,  H/>,  which  interfeil  each   other  at  H,  be 
4'-  tangents  to  an  hyperbola,   or   oppofite    hyperljolas,  at 

the  points   P,^;  and   let   PF, /sF  be  drawn  to  either 

focus, 

HP:  H/.  : :  fine  H/>  F  :  fine  HPF. 

.Tdia  HF,  and  in  FP  take  FQ^  equal  to  F/>,  and  join 
H(^;  then,  the  angles  at  F  being  equal  (6.),  the  tri- 
anoles  HFO,  HF/i  are  equal,  therefore  H(^)  is  equal 
to  H/>,  and  the  angle  HQ^F  is  equal  to  Hfi  F.  Now 
in  the  triangle  HPQ^, 

HP  :  HQ^ ::  fine  HQ^P,  or  fineHQ^F  :  fine  HPF  (Trig.) 
therefore  HP  ;  H/> :  :  fine  H/>  F  :  line  HPF. 

Lemma  II. 

Fis-49.  Let  KL/  be  a  triangle,  having  its  bafe  L/  bife£I- 
ed  at  /,  and  let  Hi,  any  ftraight  line  parallel 
to  the  bafe,  and  terminated  by  the  fides  produ- 
ced, be  bifeded  at  P,  then  P,p  the  point  of 
bifecfion,  and  K  the  vertex  of  the  triangle,  are 
in  the  fame  ftraight  line,  and  that  line  bifedts 
DJ  any  other  hne  parallel  to  the  bafe. 

Join  KP,  K/>.  The  triangles  KH/j,  K  I. /being 
fimilar,  and  H  /;,  L  /  fimilarly  divided  at  P,  />, 

KH  :  KL  ::  (H/i  :  L/::)  HP  :  L/.. 

Now  the  angles  at  H  and  L  are  equal,  therefore  the 
triangles  KHP,  KL^  are  fimilar,  and  the  angle  PKH 
is  equal  to  />  KL;  to  both  add  the  angle  HK/i,  and 
the  angles  PKH,  HK/>  are  equal  to  />  KL,  HK/, 
that  is,  to  Usa  right  angles  •,  therefore  KP,  K/>  lie  in 
the  fame  rtraight  line  (14.  i.  E.) 
Next  let  D(/  meet  K/)  in  E,  then 

HP:T)E(::  PK  :  EK)  ::  Pi:  E /, 
therefore  DE  is  equal  to  E  </. 

Prop.  VIIL 

Any  ftraight  line  terminated  both  ways  by  an  hy- 
perbola, and  parallel  to  a  tangent,  is  bifeded 
by  the  tranfverfe  diameter  produced,  that  pafles 
through  the  point  of  contad,  or  is  an  ordinate 
to  that  diameter. 

Fig.  50.  The  ftraight  line  D  t/,  terminated  by  the  hyperbola, 

and  parallel  to  the  tangent  HP  //,  is  bifedted  at  E 
by  P/>  the  tranfverfe  diameter  produced,  which  pafies 
through  P,  the  point  of  contact. 

Let  Lp/  be  a  tangent  at  the  other  extremity  of  the 
diameter,  and  let  KD,  K</,  tangents  at  the  points 
D,  (/,  meet  the  parallel  tangents  HP//,  L/>/  in  the 


points  H,  L,  A,  /,  and  draw  DF,  ^ F,  PF  to  either  fo- 
cus.    Becaufe  H/i  is  parallel  to  D  </, 

HD:  /iJ::  KD  :  K  a'. 

But  KD,  K^  being  tangents  to  the  hyperbola, 

fine  /;</F  :  fine  HDF  ::  KD  :  K  rt"  (7.^ 
therefore  fine  /i,/Y  :  fine  HDF  ;:  HD  :  /i  ,1, 

now,  fine  //  PF  :  fine  /;  </  F  ::  h  d    :  /;  P  (7.) 
therefore,  (23. 5.  E.)fme/iPF  :  fme  HDF  ::  HD  :  hV; 

but  fine  HPF  or  fine  /;  PF  :  fine  HDF  ::  HD  :  HP, 
tlierefore  the  ratio  of  HD  to  /^  P  is  the  fame  as  the  ra- 
'tio  of  HD  to  HP,  wherefore  PH==P  //.  In  the  fame 
manner  it  may  be  deraonftrated  that  />  L=:/>  /,  there- 
fore (lemma  2.)  the  diameter  P/>  when  produced  paf- 
fes  through  K,  and  bifedls  D//,  which  is  parallel  to 
H  //,  or  L  /,  at  E. 

CoR.  I.  Straight  lines  which  touch  an  hyperbola  at 
the  extremities  of  an  ordinate  to  any  tranfverfe  diameter, 
interleft  each  other  in  that  diameter. 

Cor.  2.  Every  ordinate  to  a  tranfverfe  diameter 
it  parallel  to  a  tangent  at  its  vertex.  For,  if  not,  let  a 
tangent  be  drawn  parallel  to  the  ordinate,  then  the 
diameter  drawn  through  the  point  of  contaft  would 
bifect  the  ordinate,  and  thus  the  lame  line  would  be  bi- 
lefted  in  two  dilferent  points,  which  is  abfurd. 

Cor.  3.  All  the  ordinate?  to  the  fame  tranfverfe 
diameter  are  parallel  to  each  other. 

CoK.  4.  A  ftraight  line  that  bifefts  two  parallel 
chords,  and  terminates  in  the  oppofite  hyperbola,  is  a 
tranfverfe  diameter. 

CoR.  5.  The  ordinates  to  the  tranfverfe  axis  are 
perpendicular  to  it,  and  no  other  tranfverfe  diameter 
has  its  ordinates  perpendicular  to  it.  This  follows  from 
2.  cor.  4.  and  2.  cor.  5. 

CoR.  6.  the  tranfverfe  axis,  indefinitely  produced, 
divides  each  of  the  oppofite  hyperbolas  into  two  parts 
which  are  fimilar  to  one  another. 

Prop.  IX. 

If  a  tangent  to  an  hyperbola  meet  a  tranfverfe  dia- 
meter, and  from  the  point  of  contad  an  ordi- 
nate be  drawn  to  that  diameter,  the  femidia- 
meter  will  be  a  mean  proportional  between  the 
fegments  of  the  diameter  intercepted  between 
tlie  centre  and  the  ordinate,  and  between  the 
centre  and  the  tangent. 

Let  DK  a  tangent  to  the  curve  at  D  meet  the 
tranfverfe  diameter  P/J  in  K,  and  let  DE<j'  be  an  or- 
dinate to  that  diameter. 

Then  CE  :  CP  ::  CP  :  CK. 

Through  P  and  p,  the  vertices  of  the  diameter,  draw 
the  tangents  PH  and  />  L,  meeiinjr  KD  in  H  and  L, 
thefe  tangents  are  parallel  to  each  other  (5.),  and  to 
DE,  the  ordinate,  by  lall  propofition.  Draw  PF, 
/>  F,  DF  to  either  of  the  foci.     Then, 

DH:  HP.:  fine  HPF:  fine  HDF,  7        . 

and  DL  :  L/i  ::  line  L/.  F  :  fine  LDF,  or  fine  HDFj  ^ '•'' 

Now  the  angles  HPF,  \,pY  arc  equal  (r.  cor.  5.)v- 

therefore, 
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PH::  DL  :/.L, 


fig-  5'- 


?'£•  S»' 


DH 

and  by  alternation 

DH  :  DL  ::  PH:/.L; 
therefore,  becaufe  of  the  parallel  lines  PH,  ED,  p  L, 

EP:  E/.  ::  PK  :/.K. 
Take  CG=CE,  then  PG=:E/>,  and  by  compofition 

EG  :  EP  : :  P/.  :  PK, 
and  taking  the  halves  of  the  antecedents 


CE  :  EP::  CP:  PK; 
hence,  by  diviiion,  CE  :  CP  : :  CP 
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Cor.  I.     The   reftangle  contained   by  PE  and  Y-p 
is  equal  to  the  reftangle  contained  by  KE  and  CE. 

For  CP==KC-CE=EC'— KE-EC  (2.  2.  E.) 

alfo  CP'=EC'— PE-E/.  (6.  z.  E.) 

therefore  Ev  •— KEECzzEC— PE-E/-, 

and  KE-EC=PE-E/.. 

CoR.  2.     The   reftangle  contained  by  PK  and  K^ 
is  equal  to  the  reftangle  contained  by  KE  and  KC. 


For  KC'=CP«— PK-K/.  (5.  2,  E.) 
alfo  KC'=EC-KC— EKKC=:CP'— EK  KC  (3.  2.  E.  and  by  the  prop.) 
therefore  CP'— PK-K/.=rCP'-^EK-KC, 
and  PK-K/i=iEK-KC. 


Prop.  X. 

If  a  tangent  to  an  hyperbola  meet  the  conjugate 
axis,  and  from  the  point  of  conta£l  a  perpendi- 
cular be  drawn  to  that  axis,  the  femiaxis  will 
be  a  mean  proportional  between  the  fegments 
of  the  axis  intercepted  between  the  centre  and 
the  perpendicular,  and  between  the  centre  and 
the  tangent. 

Let  DH,  a  tangent  to  the  hyperbola  at  D,  meet 
the  conjugate  axis  Ytb  in  H,  and  let  DC-  be  perpen- 
dicular to  that  axis,  then 

CG  :  CB  ::  CB  :  CH. 

Let  DH  meet  the  tranfverfe  axis  in  K,  d^a^v  DE 
perpendicular  to  that  axis,  draw  DF,  Tif  to  the  foci, 
and  defcribe  a  circle  about  the  triangle  D^" F ;  the 
conjugate  axis  will  evidently  pafs  through  the  centre 
of  the  circle,  and  becaufe  the  angle  FDJ^  is  bifefted 
by  the  tangent  DK,  the  line  DK  will  pafs  through 
one  extremity  of  the  diameter  •,  therefore  the  circle 
pafles  through  H.  Draw  DL  to  the  other  extremity 
of  the  diameter.  The  triangles  LGD,  KCH,  are  fi- 
milar,  for  each  is  iimilar  to  the  right-angled  triangle 
LDH,  therefore, 

LG  :  GD  (=CE)  : :  CK  :  CH  ; 
hence  LG-CH=CE-CK=  (by  laft  prop.)  CA*. 
Now  LC-CH=CF'  (35.  3.  E.) 
therefore  LC-CH— LG-CH=iCF»— CA% 
that  is,  CG-CH=CB>  (Def.  7.) 
wherefore  CG  :  CB  : :  CB  :  CH. 

Definition. 

XL  If  through  A,  one  of  the  vertices  of  the  tranf- 
verfe axis,  a  (Iraight  line  HA^  be  drawn,  equal  and 
parallel  to  B  i  the  conjugate  axis,  and  bifeded  at  A 
by  the  tranfverfe  axis,  the  ftraight  lines  CHIVI,  dim 
drawn  through  the  centre,  and  the  extremities  of  that 
parallel,  are  called  AJymptotes. 

CoR.  I.  The  af-^mptotes  of  two  oppodte  hyperbo- 
las arc  common  to  both.  Through  a,  the  other  ex- 
tremity of  the  axis,  draw  H'  a  /;',  parallel  to  B  b,  and 
meeting  the  afymptotes  of  the  hyperbola  DAD  in  H' 
and  h'.    Becaufe  o  C  is  equal  to  AC,  a  JI'  is  equal  to 


A^,  or  to  BC  ;  alfo  a/;'  is  equal  to  AH,  or  to  BCj 
hence,  by  the  definition,  CH'  and  C  //  are  afymp- 
totes of  the  oppofite  hyperbola  dad. 

CoR.  2.  The  afymptotes  are  diagonals  of  a  rec- 
tangle formed  by  drawing  perpendiculars  to  the  axes 
at  their  vertices.  For  the  lines  AH,  CB,  a  H'  being 
equal  and  parallel,  the  points  H,  B,  H'  are  in  a 
ftraight  line  paffing  through  B  parallel  to  A  a;  tht 
fame  is  true  of  the  points  h,  b,  h'. 

Prop.  XI. 

The  afymptotes  do  not  meet  the  hyperbola  ;  and 
if  from  any  point  in  the  curve  a  ftraight  line  be 
drawn  parallel  to  the  conjugate  axis,  and  ter- 
minated by  the  afymptotes,  the  re£langle  con- 
tained by  its  fegments  from  that  point  is  equal 
to  the  fquare  of  half  that  axis. 

Through  D  any  point  in  the  hyperbola  draw  a  Fig. 
ftraight  line  parallel  to  the  conjugate  axis,  meeting 
the  tranfverfe  axis  in  E,  and  the  afymptotes  in  M 
and  m;  the  points  M  and  m  ihall  be  without  the  hy- 
perbola, and  the  redlangle  MD'D  m  is  equal  to  the 
fquare  of  BC. 

Draw  DG  perpendicular  to  B  A  the  conjugate  axis, 
let  a  tangent  to  the  curve  at  D  meet  the  tranfverfe 
axis  in  K,  and  the  conjugate  axis  in  L,  and  let  a  per- 
pendicular at  the  vertex  A  meet  the  alymptote  in  H. 
Becaufe  DK  is  a  tangent,  and  DE  an  ordinate  to  the 
axis,  CA  is  a  mean  proportional  between  CK  and 
CE  (9.),  and  therefore 

CK  :  CE  : :  CA'  :  CE"  (2  cor.  20.  6.  E.) 

But  CK  :  CE  : ;  LC  :  LG, 

and  CA'  :  CE'  : :  AH'  :  EM' ; 

therefore  LC  :  LG  : :  AH'  :  EM', 

Again,  CB  being  a  mean  proportional  between  CL 
and  CG  (10.) 

LC  :  CG  : :  CB'  :  CG', 

and  therefore 

LC  :  LG  ::  CB'  ::  CB'-fCG',   orCB'-f-ED'^ 

wherefore  AH'  :  EM'  : :  CB'  :  CB'-^-ED'. 

Now  AH'=rCB'(Def.  II.) 

therefore  EM'=:CR'-|-ED', 

confequently   EM*   is  greater  than   ED',   and   EM 

greater 
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Of  the     greater  tlian  ED,  therefore   M  is   without  the  hypcr- 

Hyperbola.  tola.     In  like  manner  it  appears  that  >n  is  without  the 

""■"*         hyperbola  ;  therefore   every  point  in  both  the  afynip- 

totes   is   without   the   hyperbola.      Again,  the   ftraight 

line   M  tn  terminated   by  the   afymptotes,  being  mani- 

fellly  bifecled  by  the  axis  at  E, 

ME'=MD-D/»+DE*j 

but  it  has  been  (liewn  that 

ME'=BC'+DE', 
therefore  MD-D  f«=BC'. 

Cor.  1.  Hence,  if  in  a  ftraight  line  Mot,  termi- 
nated by  the  afymptotes,  and  parallel  to  the  conju- 
gate axis,  there  be  taken  a  point  D  fuch  that  the  rect- 
angle MD'Dttz  is  equal  to  the  fquare  of  that  axis,  the 
point  D  is  in  the  hyperbola. 

Cor.  2.  If  ftraight  lines  MD  m,  NR  n,  be  drawn 
through  D  and  R,  any  points  in  the  hyperbola,  or 
oppofite  hyperbolas,  parallel  to  the  conjugate  axis, 
and  meeting  the  afymptotes  in  M,  m,  and  N,  n,  the 
redangles  MD'Dot,  NR'R«  are  equal. 

Prop.  XII. 

The  hyperbola  and  its  afymptote  when  produced 
continually  approach  to  each  other,  and  the 
diftance  between  them  becomes  lefs  than  any 
given  line. 

_  Take   two   points  E   and   O  In  the  tranfverfe  axis 

*■ "'  produced,  and  through  thefe  points  draw  ftraight 
lines  parallel  to  the  conjugate  axis,  meeting  the  hy- 
perbola in  D,  R,  and  the  afymptotes  in  M,  rn  and 
N,  n. 

Becaufe  NO'  is  greater  than  ME', 
and  NR-Rrz=MD-DOT,  (2  cor.  11.) 
therefore  NO' — NR-R«  is  greaterthan  ME' — MD-Dot, 
that  is  RO'  is  greater  than  DE', 
and  RO  is  greater  than  DE  ; 
now  O  n  is  greater  than  E  m, 
therefore  R«  is  greater  than  Dot, 
and  fince  R  n  :  Dot  : ;  DM  :  RN,  (2.  Cor.  11.) 
DM  is  greater  than  RN, 

therefore  the  point  R  is  nearer  to  the  afymptote  than  D, 
that  is,  the  hyperbola  when  produced  approaches  to  the 
afymptote. 

Let  S  be  any  line  lefs  than  half  the  conjugate  axis  j 
then,  becaufe  D  ot,  a  ftraight  line  drawn  from  a  point 
in  the  hyperbola,  parallel  to  the  conjugate  axis,  and  ter- 
minated by  the  afymptote  on  the  other  fide  of  the  tranf- 
verfe axis,  may  evidently  be  of  any  magnitude  greater 
than  A  /;,  which  is  equal  to  half  the  conjugate  axis. 
Dot  may  be  a  third  proportional  to  S  and  BC  ;  and 
lince  Dot  is  alfo  a  third  proportional  to  DM  (the  feg- 
ment  between  D  and  the  other  afymptote)  and  BC, 
DM  may  be  equal  to  S  ;  but  the  diftance  of  D  from 
the  afymptote  is  lefs  than  DM,  therefore  that  diftance 
may  become  lefs  than  S,  and  confequcntly  lefs  than 
any  given  line. 

Cor.  Every  ftraight  line  pafting  through  the  centre, 
within  the  angles  contained  by  the  afymptotes  through 
which  the  tranfverfe  axis  pafTes,  meets  the  hyperbola, 
and  therefore  is  a  tranfverfe  diameter  j  and  every 
ftraight  line  pafhng  through  the  centre  within  the  ad- 
jacent angles  falls  entirely  without  the  hyperbola. 
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The  name  nft/mfilotes  (non  concurrentet')  has  been 
given  to  the  lines  CH,  C  /i,  becaufe  of  the  property 
they  have  of  continually  approaching  to  the  hyper- 
bola \vithout  meeting  it,  as  has  been  proved  in  this 
propofition. 

Prop.  XIII. 

If  from  two  points  in  a  hyperbola,  or  oppofite  hv-P'^'teCLX. 
perbolas,    two   parallel  ftraight  lines  be  drawn 
to  meet  the  afymptotes,  the  reftangles  contained 
by  their  fegnxents  between  the  points  and  the 
afymptotes  are  equal. 

Let  D  and  G  be  two   points  in  the  hyperbola,  orFi^.  s42rid 
oppofite  hyperbolas,  let  parallel  lines  ED  c,  HG /;  be53- 
drawn  to  meet  the  afymptotes  in  E,  e,  and  H,  h,  the 
rectangles  ED'Dc,  HG'GH  are  esjual. 

Through  D  and  G  draw  ftraight  lines  parallel  to 
the  conjugate  axis,  meeting  the  afymptotes  in  the 
points  L,  /,  and  M,  m.  The  triangles  HGM,  EDL 
are  fimilar,  as  alfo  the  triangles  /i  G  ot,  fD/, 

therefore  DL  :  DE  : :  GM  :  GH, 
and  D/  :  Df  ::   Got  :   GJi; 

hence,  taking  the  reftangles  of  the  correfponding  terms 
of  the  proportions, 

LDD/  :  ED-Df  : :  MGGot  :  HGG//. 
But  LDD/=MG-Got  (2.  Cor.  II.) 
therefore  ED-D  ^=HG-G/i. 

Cor.  1.  If  a  ftraight  line  be  drawn  through  D,  a',  ri".  54.  anil 
two  points  in  the  fame  or  oppofite  hyberbolas,  the  fef-jS- 
ments  DE,  J e  between  thofe  points  and  the  afymp- 
totes are  equal.  For  in  the  fame  manner  that  the 
reftangles  ED  •  D  e,  HG  •  G  h  have  been  proved  to  be 
equal,  it  maybe  fliewn  that  the  reftangles  Y^d-de, 
HG  •  G  ,4  are  equal,  therefore  ED  •  D  i>  :=  E  3'* //f. 
Let  E  f  be  bifefted  in  O,  then  ED-D  e—  EO'— OD» 
and  Y.d-de-¥.(y-  —  <dd\  therefore  EO'— OD"r= 
EO'— Ort" ;  hence  ODzrO</,  and  Y.V>—ed. 

Cor.  2.  When  the  points  D  and  d  are  in  the  fame  Fig.  54. 
hyperbola,  by  fuppofing  tbem  to  approach  till  they 
coincide  at  P,  the  line  Ef  will  thus  become  a  tangent 
to  the  curve  at  P.  Therefore  any  tangent  KP^,  which 
is  terminated  by  the  afymptotes,  is  bilefled  at  P,  the 
point  of  contaft. 

Cor.  3.     And  if  any  ftraight  line  KP/f,  limited  byFi'.  54. 
the  afymptotes,  be  bifefted  at  P  a  point  in   the   curve, 
that  line  Is  tangent  at  P.      For  it  is   evident   that   only 
one  line  can  be  dra^vn  through  P  which  ftiall  be  liiuited 
by  the  afymptotes,  and  biledled  at  P. 

Cor.  4.  If  a  ftraight  line  be  drawn  through  D,  Fig.  54. 
any  point  In  the  hyperbola,  parallel  to  a  tangent  KP  h, 
and  terminated  by  the  afymptotes  at  E  and  e,  the  rect- 
angle ED-D  e  Is  equal  to  the  fquare  of  PK,  the  feg- 
ment  of  the  tangent  between  the  point  of  coiUaft  and 
either  afymptote.  The  demonftration  Is  the  fame  as  in 
the  propofition. 

Cor.  5.  If  from  any  point  D  in  a  hyperbola  a  ftraight  Fig.  cci 
line  be  drawn  parallel  to  P/)  any  diameter,  meeting  the 
afymptotes  In  E  and  c,  the   rectangle  ED'Di'  is  equal 
to   the   fquare   of  half  the   diameter.     The  demonftra- 
tion Is  the  fame  as  in  the  propofition. 

3  Y  Prop, 
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If  two  ftraight  lines  be  drawn  from  any  point  in 
an  hyperbola  to  the  afymptotes,  and  from  any 
other  point  in  the  fame,  or  oppofite  hyperbolas, 
two  other  lines  be  drawn  parallel  to  the  former, 
the  rectangle  contained  by  the  fiift  two  lines 
will  be  equal  to  the  reftangle  contained  by  the 
other  two  lines. 

fig-  5*.  From  D  any  point  in  the  hyperbola  draw  DH  and 

DK  to  the  afymptotes,  and  from  any  other  point  d 
tli-avv  dh  and  dh  parallel  to  DH  and  DK.  The  red- 
angles  HD  •  DK,  /;  </•  dk  are  equal. 

Join  D,  d  meeting  the  arymptotes  in  E,  e.  From  fi- 
milar  triangles 

ED  :  DH  ::  E^:  dh, 
and*  D  :  DK  ::  ed  -.dt, 

therefore,  taking  the  re£langles  of  correfponding  terms, 

ED-Df  :  HD-DK  ::  E^- </^  :  //d'-rt'i; 
but  ED-Df=:Ert'-a'f  (13.), 
therefore  HD  •  DK=//  </•  dk. 

Cor.  I.  Ii  the  lines  D'K',  D'H',  d' k',  d  li',  be  pa- 
rallel to  the  afymptotes,  and  thus  form  the  parallelo- 
grams D'K'CH',  d'  k'  C  //,  thefe  are  equal  to  one  an- 
other (16.  and  14.  6.  E.)  And  if  D'C,  d' C  be  join- 
ed, the  halves  of  the  parallelograms,  or  the  triangles 
D'K'C, -/'^'C  arealfoequaL 

Cor.  2.  If  from  D',  d',  any  two  points  in  an  hyper- 
bola, ftraight  lines  D'K',  d'  k'  be  drawn  parallel  to  one 
afymptote,  meeting  the  other  in  K'  and  k',  thefe  lines  are 
to  each  other  reciprocally  as  their  diftances  from  the 
centre,  or  D'K'  :  d'  i'  ::  C  i'  :  CK'.  Tliis  appears  from 
laft  cor.  and  14.  6.  E. 

Definitions. 

f-,„  c'j,  XII.  If  A  a  be  the  tranfverfe  axis,  and  BA  the  con- 

jugate axis  of  two  oppofite  hyperbolas  DAD,  dad, 
and  if  B  ^  be  the  tranfverfe  axis,  and  A  a  the  conju- 
gate axis  of  other  two  oppofite  hyperbolas  EBE,  e  h  e, 
thefe  hyperbolas  are  laid  to  be  conjiigale  to  the  former. 
When  all  the  four  hyperbolas  are  mentioned  they  are 
called  conjugate  hyperbolas. 

Cor.  The  afymptotes  of  the  hyperbolas  DAD,  dad 
;ire  alfo  the  afymptotes  of  the  hyperbolas  EBE,  e  b  e. 
U  his  is  evident  from  Cor.  2.  to  Definition  11. 

XIII.  Any  diameter  of  the  conjugate  hyperbolas  is 
called  a  fecond  diameter  of  the  other  ht/fierbolaf. 

Cor.  Every  ftraight  line  palling  through  the  centre, 
within  the  angle  through  which  the  conjugate  or 
fecond  axis  paffes,  is  a  fecond  diameter  of  the  hyper- 
bola. 

XIV.  Any  ftraight  line  not  pafling  through  the 
centre,  but  terminated  both  ways  by  the  oppofite  hyper- 
bolas, and  bifefled  by  a  fecond  diameter,  is  called  an 
Ordinate  to  thai  diameter. 

Prop.  XV. 

Any  ftraight  line  not  paffing  through  the  centre, 
but  terminated  by  the  oppofite  hyperbolas,  and 
parallel  to  a  tangent  to  either  of  the  conjugate 
Jiypetbolas,  is  bifefted  by  the  fecond  diameter 
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that  paffes  through  the   point  of  conta£l:,  or  is    Of  the 
an  ordinate  to  that  diameter.  Hyperbola 

The    ftraight  line  D  d   terminated  by  the  oppofite  Fig.  58, 
hyperbolas,  and  parallel  to  the  tangent  KQ^^f,  is  bifeft- 
ed  at  E  by  Q^y  the   diameter  that  pafles  through  the 
point  of  contact. 

Let  D  d  meet  the  afymptotes  in  G  and  g,  and  let 
the  tangent  meet  them  in  K  and  h.  The  ftraight  lines 
G^,  K  .f  are  evidently  fimilarly  divided  at  E  and  Q,  and 
fiuce  KQ^rrQ^^  (2  cor.  13.)  therefore  GE:=E^  ;  now 
DG=i:^  J  (i  cor.  13.),  therefore  DEzrEa'. 

Cor.  I .  Every  ordinate  to  a  fecond  diameter  is  pa- 
rallel to  a  tangent  at  its  vertex.  The  demonftration  is 
the  fame  as  in  Cor.  2.  Prop. 

Cor.  2.  All  the  ordinates  to  the  fame  fecond  diame- 
ter are  parallel  to  each  other. 

Cor.  4.  A  ftraight  line  that  bifefts  two  parallel 
ftraight  lines  which  terminate  in  the  oppofite  hyperbolas 
is  a  fecond  diameter. 

Cor.  5.  The  ordinates  to  the  conjugate  or  fecond 
axis  are  perpendicular  to  it,  and  no  other  fecond  diame- 
ter is  perpendicular  to  its  ordinates. 

Cor.  6.  The  oppofite  hyperbolas  are  fimilar  to  one 
another,  and  like  portions  of  them  are,  in  all  refpedls, 
equal. 

Prop.  XVI. 

If  a  tranfverfe  diameter  of  an  hyperbola  be  parallel 
to  the  ordinates  to  a  fecond  diameter,  the  latter 
Ihall  be  parallel  to  the  ordinates  to  the  former. 

L?:t  P/>,  a  tranfverfe  diameter  of  an  hyperbola,  bepf-  ,-. 
parallel  to  DErt',  any  ordinate  to  the  fecond  diameter 
^q,  the  fecond  diameter  (^q   ihall   be  parallel  to  the 
ordinates  to  the  diameter  P/i. 

Draw  the  diameter  a'CG  through  one  extremity  of 
the  ordinate  </D,  and  join  G  and  D,  the  other  ex- 
tremitv,  meeting  P/)  in  H.  Becaufe  (/G  is  bifected 
at  C,  and  CH  is  parallel  to  rf'D,  the  line  DG  is  bi- 
fefted  at  H,  therefore  DG  is  an  ordinate  to  the  dia- 
meter P/>.  And  becaufe  dG  and  dYi  are  bifefled  at 
C  and  E,  the  diameter  O  9  is  parallel  to  DG  (2.  6.  E.), 
tfaerefore  Q^q  is  parallel  to  any  ordinate  to  the  diame- 
ter P/.. 

Definitions, 

XV.  Tivo  diameters  are  faid  to  be  conjugate  to  one 
another  ivhen  each  is  parallel  to  the  ordinates  to  the 
other  diameter. 

CoR.  Diameters  which  are  conjugate  to  one  ano- 
ther are  parallel  to  tangents  at  the  vertices  of  each 
other. 

XVI.  A  third  proportional  to  any  diameter  and  its 
conjugate  is  called  the  Parameter,  alfo  the  Lotus  reSum 
of  that  diameter. 

Prop.  XVII. 

The  tangent  at  the  vertex  of  any  tranfverfe  diame-  v 

ter  of  an  hyperbola,  which  is  terminated  by  the  ■. 

afymptotes,  is  equal  to  the  diameter  that  is  con-  i 

jugate  to  that  diameter.  -• 

Let  PC/i  be  any  tranfverfe  diameter  of  an  hyper- p-  ^^ 

bola,  HP  It  a  tangent  at  its  vertex,  meeting  the  afymp- 

tctes 
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of  the     totes  in  H  and  /;,  and  Q_tf  the  diameter  which  is  con- 
Hyperbola,  juga^g  to  P/>;  the  tangent  H/i  is  equal  to  the  diame- 

Through  D,  any  point  in  the  hyperbola,  draw  a 
Hiaight  line  parallel  to  the  tangent  and  diameter, 
cutting  either  of  the  conjugate  hyperbolas  in  </,  and 
the  a'.yraptotes  in  E,  and  e,  and  through  D  and  </ 
draw  lines  parallel  to  B  i  the  conjugate  axis,  meet- 
ing the  afymptotes  in  the  points  K,  i,  and  L,  /.  The 
triangles  DEK,  a" EL  are  fuuilar,  as  alfo  eH  t,  ed /, 
therefore 

KD  :  DE  ::  L^:  JE, 
and  ;f  D  :  D^::  Id  :  de; 

therefore,    taking  the  reflangles  of  the  correfponding 
terms, 

KD-  Dk  :  ED-  D^::  l.d-  dl:  Y.d-  df. 

But  KD-D^=BC'(ii.')andBC'=L</-(//(^j  cor.  13.) 

therefore  ED  •  D  ez='£.d-  d e. 

Now  ED  •  D  fzrHP'  (4  cor.  13.), 

and  Ef/-  de-=z<^C-  (1;  cor.  13.) 

therefore  HP'=Q^C',  and  HP=Q^C, 

and  conlequently  H/i^O^. 

Cor.  r.  If  another  tangent  be  drawn  to  the  curve  at 
p,  meeting  the  af\-mptotes  in  H'  and  /(',  the  llraight 
lines  which  join  the  points  H,  H',  alio  li,  //,  are  tan- 
gents to  the  conjugate  hyperbolas  at  Q^  and  q.  For 
/>  H'  as  well  as  PH  is  equal  and  parallel  to  CQj  there- 
fore the  points  li,  (^,  H'  are  in  a  ftraight  line  parallel 
to  P/.,  and  HQ^rrHC^  (33.  I.  E.),  therefore  HQH' 
is  a  tangent  to  the  curve  at  O.  In  like  manner  it  ap- 
pears that  /t  q  //'  is  z  tangent  at  q. 


CE* 

and  CE,  or  DG 

therefore  EM' 

and  by  divifion,  gcc.  EM'— PH 


Cor.  2.  If  tangents  be  drawn  at  the  vertices  of  two  <^'  '''^ 

conjugate  diameters,  they  will  meet  in  the  afymptotes,  '^1'"  °''- 
and  form  a  parallelogram  of  which   the  afymptotes  are         ' 
diagonals. 

Prop.  XVIII. 

If  a  tangent  to  an  hyperbola  meet  a  fecond  diame- 
ter, and  from  the  point  of  contact  an  ordinate 
be  drawn  to  that  diameter,  half  the  fecond  dia- 
meter vrill  be  a  mean  proportional  betvi'cen 
the  fegments  of  the  diameter  intercepted  be- 
tween the  centre  and  the  ordinate,  and  between 
the  centre  and  the  tangent. 

Let  DL  a  tangent  to  the  curve  at  D  meet  the  fe-    '^'    '' 
cond  diameter  Q^^  in  L,  and  let  DGJ'  be  an  ordinate 
to  that  diameter,  then 

CG:  C^::  CQ^  :  CL. 

Let  P/)  be  the  diameter  that  is  conjugate  to  Q^q, 
let  HP  /;  be  a  tangent  at  the  verte.x,  terminated  by  tlie 
afymptotes  ;  through  D  draw  the  ordinate  DE  d  to  the 
diameter  P/>,  meeting  the  afymptotes  in  M  and  m ; 
let  K  be  the  interfeftion  of  DL  and  P/).  Becaufe 
DK  is  a  tangent  at  D,  and  DE  d  an  ordinate  to  P/>, 
CP  is  a  mean  proportional  between  CE  and  CK  (9.) 
and  therefore 

CE»  :  CP'  ::  CE  :  CK. 

N'ow,  the  lines  CQ^,  PH,  EM  being  parallel  (8.  an^  ' 

Def.  15.),  from  fmailar  triangles. 


CG*  :  CG  •  LC. 


CP': 

EM» 

:  PH' 

CK  : 

LG 

:  LC; 

PH': 

LG 

:LC, 

PH': 

CG 

LC  : 

But  fmce  PH'  =  MD  •  B  m  (4  cor.  13.),  EM'— PH'=:ED'=CG', 
therefore  PH'  =  CG-  LC; 
wherefore,  and  fmce  PH=C(^  (17.) 
CG  :  CCl-CQ^    CL. 


Prop.  XIX. 

IF  an  ordinate  be  drawn  to  any  tranfverfe  diame- 
ter of  an  hyperbola,  the  redlangle  under  the  ab- 
fcifTes  of  the  diameter  will  be  to  the  fquare  of 
the  femi-ordinate  as  the  fquare  of  the  diameter 
to  the  fquare  of  its  conjugate. 

Let  DE  d  be  an  ordinate  to  the  tranfverfe  diameter 
P/,  and  let  Q^q  be  its  conjugate  diameter, 

PE-E;>  :  DE'  ::  P;>'  :  Q^y'. 

Let  DKL  a  tangent  at  D  meet  the  diameter  in  K, 
and  its  conjugate  in  L.  Draw  DG  parallel  to  P/i, 
meeting  Q^q  in  G,  Becaufe  CP  is  a  mean  proportion- 
al between  CE  and  CK  (9.) 

CP'  :  CE'  ::  CK  :  CE, 

and  by  divifion  CP'  :  PE  •  E;.  ::  CK  :  KE. 

But,  becaufe  ED  is  parallel  to  CL, 

CK  :  KE  ::  CL  :  DE,  or  CG, 

and  becaufe  CQ_  is  a  mean  proportional  between  CG 
and  CL  (18.) 


CL  :  CG  ::  CQ^'  :  CG%  or  DE', 
therefore  CP'  :  PE  •  E/.  ::  CQ^'  :  DE% 

and  by  inverfion  and  alternation, 

PE-  E/.  :  DE'  ::  CP'  :  CQ^'  ::  P/.'  :  Q^q^. 

CoR.  I.  If  an  ordinate  be  drawn  to  any  fecond  dia- 
meter of  an  hyperbola,  the  fum  of  the  fquares  of  half 
the  fecond  diameter  and  its  fegment  intercepted  by  the 
ordinate  from  the  centre  is  to  the  fquare  of  the  femi- 
ordinate,  as  the  fquare  of  the  fecond  diameter  to  the 
fquare  of  its  conjugate. 

Let  DG  be  a  femi-ordinate  to  the  fecond  diameter 
Qq-     It  has  been  Ihewn  that 

CG'  :  CQ^'  ::  PE  •  £/>  :  CP', 

therefore,  by  comp. 

CQ^'-f  CG'  :  CQ^'  :  CE'  or  DG'  :  CP', 

and  by  alter. 

Cii'-f-CG*  :  CE'  ::  CQ.'  :  CP'  ::  Q^y'  :  P/.'. 

CoR.  2.    The  fquares  of  femi-ordinates,  and  of  of- 

dinates  to  any  tranfverfe  diameter,  are  to  one  another 

as  the   redlangles  contained  by  the  correfponding  ab- 

fcilTes ;  and  the  fquares  of  femi-ordinates,  and  of  ordi- 

3  Y  2  nates, 
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oTthe     nates  to  any  fecond  Jiameter  are  to  one  another  as  the 
Hyperbola,  f^j^jj  ^f  ^j^g  Iquares  of  half  that   diameter  and  the   feg- 
'         merits  intercepted  by  the  ordinate  from  the  centre. 

Cor.  3.  Tl)e  ordinates  to  any  tranfverfe  diameter, 
which  intercept  equal  fegments  of  that  diameter  from 
the  centre,  are  equal  to  one  another,  and,  converfely, 
equal  ordisates  intercept  equal  fegments  of  the  diameter 
from  the  centre. 

Prop.  XX. 

TlateCLXI.  The  tranfverfe  axis  of  an  hyperbola  is  the  leaft  of 
all  its  tranfverfe  diameters,  and  the  conjugate 
axis  is  the  leaft  of  all  its  fecond  diameters. 

Fig.  64.  Let  R  r  be  the  tranfverfe  axis,  Pp  any  other  tranf- 

verfe diameter,  draw  PE  perpendicular  to  R  r  ;  then 
CE  being  greater  than  CR,  and  CP  greater  than 
CE,  much  more  is  CP  greater  than  CR,  therefore  P/> 
is  greater  than  R  r.  In  like  manner  it  is  Ihewn  that  if 
Sj  be  the  conjugate  axis,  and  Q^y  any  other  fecond 
diameter,  Q^  9  is  greater  than  S  x.  - 

Prop.  XXI. 

Bate  CLX.  If  an  ordinate  be  drawn  to  any  tranfverfe  diame- 
ter of  an  hyperbola,  the  rectangle  under  the 
abfcifTes  of  the  diameter  is  to  the  fquare  of  the 
lemi-ordinate  as  the  diameter  to  its  parameter. 

Kg-  6^.  Let  DE  be  a  femi-ordinate  to  the  tranfverfe  diame- 

ter Py*  ;  let  PG  be  the  parameter  of  the  diameter,  and 
Q^  9  the  conjugate  diameter.  "  By  the  definition  of  the 
parameter  (Def.  16.) 

Pfi  :  Q9  ::  Q^^  :  PG, 

therefore  P^  :  PG  ::  F/>'  :  Q^q',  (2  cor.  20.  6.  E.) 

But  P/>'  :  Q^f  ::  PE  •  E/.  :  DE',   (19.) 

therefore  PE-  E/>  :  DE^"  :;  Ffi  :  PG. 

CoR.  Let  the  parameter  PG  be  perpendicular  to  the 
diameter  P/>;  join/>G,  and  from  E  draiv  EM  paral- 
lel to  PG,  meeting  /)  G  in  M.  The  fquare  of  DE  the 
femi-ordinate  is  equal  to  the  reftangle  contained  by  PE 
and  EM. 

For  PE-E/.  :  DE=  ::  P />  :  PG, 

and  P/.  :  PG  ::  E/.  :  EM  ::  PE  •  E/  :  PE-EM, 

therefore  DE'=PE  •  EM. 

Scholium. 

If  the  rectangles  PGL/>,  HGKM  be  completed,  it 
will  appear  that  the  fquare  of  ED  is  equal  to  the  reel- 
angle  MP,  which  reiflangle  is  greater  than  the  reft- 
angle  KP,  contained  by  the  ablcifs  PE,  and  the  pa- 
rameter GP,  by  a  reiElangle  KH  fimilar  and  fimilar- 
ly  fituated  to  LP,  the  reftangle  contained  by  the  pa- 
xameter  and  diameter.  It  was  on  account  of  the  ex- 
cefs  of  the  fquare  of  the  ordinate  above  the  reftangle 
contained  by  the  abfcifs  and  parameter  that  Apollonius 
gave  the  curve  to  which  the  property  belonged  the 
name  of  Hyperbola. 

Prop.  XXII. 

KattCLXI.If  from  the  vertices  of  two  conjugate  diameters 
of  an  hyperbola  there  be  dr^wn  ordinates  to 


C  T  I  O  N  S.  Part  III: 

any  third  tranfverfe  diameter,  the  fquare  of  the    of  the 
fegment  of  that  diameter,  Intercepted  between  ^'yp^fbola. 
the  ordinate  from  the  vertex  of  the  fecond  dia-        * 
meter,  and  the  centre,  is  equal  to  the  rettangle 
contained   by  the   fegments  between  the  other 
ordinate  and  the  vertices  of  the  third  tranfverfe 
diameter.     And  the  fquare  of  the  fegment  in- 
tercepted between  the  ordinate  from  the  vertex 
of   the    tranfverfe    diameter  and   the  centre  is 
equal  to  the  fquare  of  the  fegment  between  the 
other  ordinate,  and  the   centre,    together  with 
the  fquare  of  half  the  third  tranfverfe  diameter. 

Let  Pp,  Qy  be  two  conjugate  diameters,  of  which  Fig.  64* 
P/>  is  a  tranlverfe,  and  Q_q  a  fecond  diameter  ;  let  PE, 
OG  be  fenii-ordinates  to  any  third  tranfverfe  diameter 
R /•,  then  CG==RE  •  Er,  and  CE'=CG=-|-CR\ 

Dra^v  the  tangents  PH,  OK,  meeting  R  r  in  H  and 
K.  The  reftangles  HC  •  CE  and  KC  •  CG  are  equal, 
for  each  is  equal  to  CR'  (9.)  therefore, 

HC  :  CK  ::  CG  :  CE. 

But  the  triangles  HPC,  CQK  are  evidently  fimilar 
(cor.  Def.  15.)  and  fince  PE,  (^G  are  parallel,  their 
bafes  CH,  KC  fimilarly  divided  at  E  and  G,  there- 
fore 

HC  :  CK  ::  HE  :  CG, 
wherefore  CG  :  CE  ::  HE  :  CG, 
confequently  CG'=:CE  •  EHir:  (i  cor.  9.)  RE'  E  r. 

Again,  from  the  fimilar  triangles  HPC,  CQ^K, 
HC  :  CK  ::  CE  :  KG. 
Now  it  was  (hewn  that  HC  :  CK  ::  CG  :  CE, 
therefore  CG  :  CE  ::  CE  :  KG, 
confequently 
CE'=CG  •  GK=(3.  2.  E.)  CG'-f  GC  •  CK. 
But  GC-CK=CR'  (18.) 
therefore  CE':=CG'  +  CR'. 

Cor.  I .  Let  S  x  be  the  diameter  that  is  conjugate 
to  R  r,  then  R  r  is  to  S  x  as  CG  to  PE,  or  as  CE  to 
OG. 

For  R  r"  :  S  j»  ::  RE  ■  E  r,  or  CG*  :  PE% 
therefore  R  r  :  S  r  ::  CG  :  PE. 

In  like  manner  R  r  :  S  s  ::  CE  :  Q^G. 

Cor.  2.  The  difference  between  the  fquares  of  CE, 
CG  the  fegments  of  the  tranfverfe  diameter  to  which 
the  femi-ordinates  PE,  QG  are  drawn,  is  equal  to  the 
fquare  of  CR  the  femi-diameter.  For  it  has  been  (hewn 
that  CE'=CG'-}-CR'j 

therefore  CE'— CG'=CR*. 

CoR.  3.  The  difference  of  the  fquares  of  any  two 
conjugate  diameters  is  equal  to  the  difference  of  the 
fquares  of  the  axes.  Let  R  r,  S  j  be  the  axes,  and 
P/),  Q^g  any  two  conjugate  diameters ;  draw  PE, 
Q^G  perpendicular  to  R  r,  and  PL,  Q^M  perpendicular 
to  Ss.     Then 

C£« CG'zrCR' 

and  CM'— CL',  or  GB'— PE'=CS', 

therefore  CE'-f  PE'— (CG'+G^')=CR'— CS% 

that  is  (47.  I.  E.)  CP'— CQ^"=CR'— CS', 

therefore  P^^Q_f=R  /■'— S  s'. 

Prof.  XXIJI. 
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ofthe  ,  Prop.  XXIII. 

.  ^'^  "■  Tf  four  ftraight  lines  be  drawn  touching  conjugate 
hyperbolas  at  the  vertices  of  any  two  conjugate 
diameters,  the  parallelogram  formed  by  thefe 
lines  is  equal  to  the  rediangle  contained  by  the 
tranfverfe  and  conjugate  axes. 

Let  P/i,  Q  tf  he  any  two  conjugate  diameters,  a 
parallelogram  DEGH  formed  by  tangents  to  the  con- 
jugate h\-perbolas  at  their  vertices  is  equal  to  the  retl- 
angle  contained  by  A  o,  B  i  the  t%vo  axes. 

Let  A  a,  one  of  the  axes,  meet  the  tangent  PE  in  K ; 
join  Q^K,  and  draw  PL,  Q^M  perpendicular  to  Ao. 

Eecaufe  CK  :  CA  ::  CA  :  CL   (9.) 

and  CA  :  CB  ::  CL  :  i)M  (i  cor.  22.) 
ex  aeq.   CK  :  CB   ::  CA  :  Q^M, 
therefore  CK  •  (iM=CB  •  CA. 

But  CK  •  (^M=:twice  trian.  CKQ^=paral.  CPEQ^, 
therefore  the  parallelogram  CPEOzrCB  •  CA  ; 

and,  taking  the  quadruples  of  thefe,  the  parallelogram 
DEGH  is  equal  to  the  rectangle  contained  by  A  a 
and  B*. 

Prop.  XXIV. 

If  two  tangents  at  the  vertex  of  any  tranfverfe  dia- 
meter of  an  hyperbola  meet  a  third  tangent, 
the  reftangle  contained  by  their  fegments  be- 
tween the  points  of  contact,  and  the  points  of 
interfeclion,  is  equal  to  the  fquare  of  the  femi- 
diameter  to  which  they  are  parallel.  And  the 
reftangle  contained  by  the  fegments  of  the  third 
tangent  between  its  points  of  contact  and  the 
parallel  tangents,  is  equal  to  die  fquare  of  the 
iemi-diameter  to  which  it  is  parallel. 

•  Let  PH,  />  i,  tangents  at  the  vertices  of  a  tranfverfe 
diameter  P/>,  meet  DH  /i,  a  tangent  to  the  curve  at 
any  point  D,  in  H  and  i  ;  let  CO^  be  the  fcmi-diarae- 
ter  to  which  the  tangents  PH,  />  h  are  parallel,  and 
CR  that  to  which  H  k  is  parallel  j  then 

PH  •phziz'Z^,  and  DH-  D/i=CR'; 

Let  H  h  meet  the  femi-diameters  CP,  CQ^  in  L  and 
K.  Draw  ED,  RM  parallel  to  CQ^,  and  DG  paral- 
lel to  CP. 

Becaufe  LP-  L/i=LE-  LC  (2  cor.  9.) 
LP  :  LE  ::  LC  :  L/.; 

hence,  and  becaufe  of  the  parallels  PH,  ED,  CK,  />  /;, 

PH:  ED  ::  CK  :/./., 

wherefore  PH  •  p  /5=ED  •  CK. 

But  ED  •  CK=CG  •  CK=CQ'  (18.) 

therefore   PH  •/.//:=  CQ^". 

Again,    the    triangles    LED,  CMR    are  evidently 
fimilar,  and   LE,  LD   are  fimilarly  divided   at  H  and . 
P,  alfo  at  h  and  />, 

therefore  PE  :  HD  ::  (LE  :  LD  ::)  CM  :  CR, 
alfo  />E  :   //D  ::  (LE  :  LD  ::)  CAI  :  CR, 

hence,  tating  the  reftangles  of  the  correfponding 
terms, 

PE  VE  ;  HD  •  /^D  ;:  CM*  ;  CR». 
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But,  if  CD  be  joined,  the  points  D  and  R  are  en-    OftUc 
dently  the  vertices  of  two  conjugate   diameters  (cor.  Hyperbola. 
def.  15.)  and  therefore  PE  ■  p  EzzCM'  (22.)  '""^ 

therefore  HD  •  //  D=CR'. 

CoR.  The  rectangle  contained  by  LD  and  DK,  the 
fegments  of  a  tangent  intercepted  between  D  the  point 
of  conta<5l,  and  P/>,  Q^.7,  any  two  conjugate  diameters, 
is  equal  to  the  fquare  of  CR,  the  femi-diameter  to  which 
the  tangent  is  parallel. 

Let  the  parallel  tangents  PH,  p  h  meet  LK  in  H 
and  h,  and  draw  DE  a  femi-ordinate  to  P/>.  Becaulc 
of  the  paraUels  ED,  PH,  CK,  ph. 


LE  :  LD  ::  EP  :  DH, 

and  EC  :  DK  ::  E/,  :  D//, 

therefore 

LE  •  EC  :  LD  •  DK  ::  EP  •  E/>  :  DH  •  D  //. 

But  LE  •  EC=rEP  •  E/>  ("i  cor.  9.) 

therefore  LD  •  DK=DH  •  D/i=(by  this  prop.)  CR'. 

Prop.  XXV. 

If  two  ftraight  lines  be  drawn  from  the  foci  of  an 
hyperbola  perpendicular  to  a  tangent,  ftraight 
lines  drawn  from  tlie  centre,  to  the  points  in 
which  they  meet  the  tangent,  will  each  be 
equal  to  half  the  tranfverfe  axis. 

Let  P  (/D  be  a  tangent  to  the  curve  at  P,  and  FD, pjg.  c-i. 
fd  perpendiculars  to  the  tangent    from  the  foci,  the 
ftraight  lines  joining  the  points  C,.D  and  C,  d  are  each 
equal  to  AC,  half  the  tranfverfe  axis. 

Join  FP,  yP,  and  produce  FD,  Vf  till  they  inter- 
feft  in  E.  The  triangles  FDP,  EDP  have  \he  an- 
gles at  D  right  angles,  and  the  angles  FPD,  EPD 
equal  (4.)  and  the  fide  DP  common  to  both  ;  they  are 
therefore  equal,  and  confequently  have  ED=rDF,  and 
EP=PF,  wherefore  E/=FP— P/=A«.  Now  the 
ftraight  lines  FE,  Y  f  being  bifedled  at  D  and  C,  the 
line  DC  is  parallel  to  Eyj  and  thus  the  triangles 
F/E,  FCD  are  fimilar, 

therefore  F/:/F,  or  Aa  ::  FC  :  CD  ; 
but  FC  is  half  F/,  therefore  CD  is  half  of  A  a. 

CoR.  If  a  ftraight  line  Q^y  be  drawTi  through  th« 
centre  parallel  to  the  tangent  D  d,  it  will  cut  off 
from  PE,  P/the  iegments  PG,  P^,  each  equal  to  AC 
half  the  tranfverie  axis.  For  Cz/PG,  CDP^  are  pa- 
rallelograms, therefore  PG=</C=:AC,  and  P^=zDC=s 
AC. 

Prop.  XXVI. 

The  re£tangle  contained  by  perpendiculars  drawn 
from  the  foci  of  an  hyperbola  to  a  tangent  is 
equal  to  the  fquare  of  half  the  conjugate  axis. 

Let  P  </  D  be  a  tangent,  and  FD,  fd  perpendicu-v.-     ^ 
lars  from  the  foci,  the  rcdaiigle  contained  by  FD  and 
fd\s,  equal  to  the  Iquare  of  BC   half  the  conjugate 
a.xis. 

It  is  evident  from  laft  propofilion  that  the  points 
D,  d  are  in  the  circiunfcrcnce  of  a  circle,  whole  centre 

i$ 
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of  the     is  tlie  centre  of  the  liyperbola,  and  radius  CA  half  the 

Hyperbola^  tranfverfe  axis  •,  now  FD//  being  a  right  angle,  if  </  C 

''~~'^  be  ioincd,  and  produced,  it  will   meet  DF    in  H,    a 

point  in  the  circumference;  and   fince    FC=:/C,  and 

CH=Cfl',  and  the  angles  FCH,/C(/  are  equal,  FH  is 

equal  lofJ,  therefore, 

DF-«'/-DF-FH=AF-ar(36.3.E)=CB^(j.). 
Cor.  If  PF,  P/  be  drawn  from  the  point  of  con- 
taft  to  the  foci,  the  fquare  of  FD  is  a  fourth  propor- 
tional to /?,  FP  and  CB'.  For  the  angles  f?d, 
FPD  are  equal  (4.)  and  FDP,/^P  are  right  angles, 
therefore  the  triangles  FDP,/<^P  are  fimilar,  and 

/P:  YV  -.-.fd:  YT>::fJ-  FDorBC  :  FD\ 

Prop.  XXVII. 

^ig.  fiS.  jf  fj.Q„^  Q  tijg  centre  of  an  hyperbola  a  ftraight 
line  CL  be  drawn  perpendicular  to  a  tangent 
LD,  and  from  D  the  point  of  conta£l  a  perpen- 
dicular be  drawn  to  the  tangent,  meeting  the 
tranfverfe  axis  in  H,  and  tlie  conjugate  axis  in 
h,  the  reflangle  contained  by  CL  and  DH  is 
equal  to  the  fquare  of  CB,  the  fe mi-conjugate 
axis ;  and  the  rectangle  contained  by  CL  and 
D/j  is  equal  to  the  fquare  of  CA,  the  femi- 
tranfverfe  axis. 

Let  the  axes  meet  the  tangent  in  M  and  m,  and 
■from  D  draw  the  femi-ordinates  DE,  He,  which  inU 
be  perpendicular  to  the  axes. 

The  triangles  DEH,  CL  m  are  e^-idently  equiangu- 
Jar;  therefore, 

DH  :  DE  ::  Cm  :  CL, 

hence  CL  •  DH=DE  •  Cm, 

but  DE  •  Cwor  Cf  ■  Cw=BC'  (10.) 

therefore  CL  •  DH=:BC\ 

In  tlie  fame  way  it  may  be  (hewn  that  CL  •  Yih-zz. 
AC\ 

CoR.  I.  If  a  perpendicular  be  drawn  to  a  tangent 
at  the  point  of  contaft,  the  fegments  intercepted  be- 
tween the  point  of  contadt  and  the  axes  are  to  each 
other  reciprocally  as  the  fquares  of  the  axes  by  which 
they  are  terminated. 

For  AC^  :  BC  ::  CL-  Di  :  CL-  DH  ::  D// :  DH. 

CoR.  2.  If  DF  be  drawn  to  either  focus,  and  HK 
be  dra^sTi  perpendicular  to  DF  ;  the  flraight  line  DK 
fhall  be  equal  to  half  the  parameter  of  the  tranfverfe 
axis. 

Draw^  CG  parallel  to  the  tangent  at  D,  meeting 
DH  in  N,  and  DF  in  G.  The  triangles  GDN,  HDK 
are  fimilar,  therefore 

GD  :  DN  ::  HD  :  DK ; 

and  hence  GD  •  DK=HD  •  DN. 

But  GD=rAC  (cor.  25.)  and  NDzrCL, 

therefore  AC  •  DK=HD  •  CL=  (by  the  prop.)CBS 

wherefore  AC  :  BC  ::  BC  :  DK, 

hence  DK  is  half  the  parameter  of  Ac  (def.  16.) 

Definition. 

Fig.  69.  XVII.  If  a  point  G  be  taken  in  the  tranfverfe  axis 

of  an  hyperbola,  fo  that  the  diftance  of  G  from  the 

3. 
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centre  may  be  a  third    proportional    to    CF,    the  di-     Of  the 
ftance  of   either   focus  from  the  centre,  and   CA  the  ^> P*'''^"'*" 
feini-tranfverfe     axis,    a    flraight    line    HG  h    drawn         • 
through  G,  perpendicular  to  the    axis,  is    called    the 
Direffrix  of  the  hyperbola. 

CoR.  I.  If  MF//.',  an  ordinate  to  the  axis,  be  drawn 
through  the  focus,  tangents  to  the  hyperbola  at  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  ordinate  wiU  meet  the  axis  at  the  point 
G(9.). 

CoR.  2.  The  hyperbola  has  two  direftrices,  for  the 
point  G  may  be  taken  on  either  fide  of  the  centre. 

Prop.  XXVIII. 

The  diftance  of  any  point  in  an  hyperbola  from 
either  dire£lrix  is  to  its  diftance  from  the  focus 
neareft  that  diredtrix,  in  the  conftant  ratio  of 
the  femi-tranfverfe  axis  to  the  diftance  of  the  fo- 
cus from  the  centre. 

Let  D  be  any  point  in  the  hyperbola  ;  let  DK  be^'g*<'S' 
drawn    perpendicular  to  the  dircftrix,  and  DF  to  the 
focus  nearell  the   direflrix-,  DK  is  to  DF  as  CA,  half 
the    tranfverfe    axis,  to  CF,  the  dillance  of  the  focus 
from  the  centre. 

Dra'.v  Dy  to  the  other  focus,  and  DE  perpendicu- 
lar to  Aa;  take  L  a  point  in  the  axis  fo  that  AL::r 
FD,  and  confequently  hazr'DJ';  then  CL  is  e\-idently 
half  the  fum  of  AL  and  a  L,  or  of  FD  and  fH,  and 
CE  half  the  fum  of  FE  andyE,  and  becaufe 

D/— DF  :,  F/::/E-f.FE  :  D/-f.DF  (Trig.) 

by  taking  the  halves  of  the  terms  of  the  proportion, 

CA  :  CF  ::  CE  :  CL. 
But  CA  :  CF  ::  CG  :  CA  (def.  17.) 
therefore,  CG  :  CA  ::  CE  :  CL, 
hence  (19.  5.  E.)  EG  :  AL  ::  CG  :  CA  ::  CA  :  CF,' 
that  is,  DK  :  DF  ::  CA:  CF. 

CoR.  I.  If  the  tangent  GMN  be  drawn  through  M, 
the  extremity  of  the  ordinate  paffing  through  the  focus, 
and  ED  be  produced  to  meet  GM  in  N,  EN  ftiall  be 
equal  to  DF.  For  draw  MO  perpendicular  to  the 
direftrix,  then,  becaufe  M  and  D  are  points  in  the  hy- 
perbola, and  from  fimilar  triangles, 

FM  :  FD  ::  MO  :  DK  ::  GF  :  GE  ::  MF  :  EN, 
therefore  FDzzEN. 

CoR.  2.  If  AI  and  a  i  be  drawn  perpendicular  to  the 
tranfverfe  axis  at  its  extremities,  meeting  the  tangent 
GM  in  I  and  /,  then  AI=AF  and  ai=aY. 

Prop.  XXIX. 

If  through  P  and  Q  the  vertices  of  two  femi-dia-pig.  .». 
meters  of  an  hyperbola  there  be  drawn  ftraight 
lines  PD,  QE  parallel  to  one  of  the  afymptotes 
CN,  meeting  the  other  afymptote  in  D  and  E, 
the  hyperbolic  fe£lor  PCQ  is  equal  to  the  hyper- 
bolic trapezium  PDEQ. 

Let  CQ^  meet  PD  in  G.  The  triangles  CDP, 
CEQ^  are  equal  (i  cor.  14.)  therefore,  taking  the  tri- 
angle CDG  from  both,  the  triangle  CGP  is  equal  to 
the  quadrilateral  DEQG ;    to  thefe    add  the   figure 
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Of  the     PG(J,  and  the  hyperbolic  feftor  PCQ^  it  equal  to  the 
Hyperbol.1.  hyperbolic  trapezium  PDEQ^. 


Fig.  71. 


Prop.  XXX. 

If  from  the  centre  of  an  hyperbola  the  fegments 
CD,  CE,  CH  be  taken  in  continued  propor- 
tion, ill  one  of  the  afymptotes,  and  the  llraight 
lines  DP,  EO,  HR  be  drawn  parallel  to  the 
otlier  afymptote,  meeting  the  hyperbola  in  P, 
Q,  R,  the  hyperbolic  areas  PDEO,  OEHR  are 
equal. 

Through  Q^  draw  a  tangent  to  the  curve,  meeting 
the  afymptotes  in  K  and  L:  join  PR  mtcting  the 
afymptotes  in  M  and  N  ;  draw  the  femi-diameters  CP, 
CQ^,  CR,  let  CQ^  meet  PR  in  G. 

Eecaule  Q^E  is  parallel  to  CM,  and  KQ^  is  equal  to 
Q^L  (7  cor.  13.)  CE  is  equal  to  EL;  and  becaufe 
JIC,  PD,  RH,  are  parallel,  and  MP  is  equal  to 
RN  (i  cor.  13.)  CD  is  equal  to  HN.  Now,  by  hy- 
potheiis. 


CD  :  CE 

therefore  XH  :  LE 

but  CE  :  CH 

therefore  NH  :  LE 

and  by  alternation  NH  :  HR 


:  CE  :  CH, 

:  CE  :  CH  -, 

:  HR  :  E(^(2cor.i4.) 

:  HR  :  E(^ 

:  LE  :  EQ^. 


Now  the  angles  at  H  and  E  are  equal,  therefore 
the  triangles  NHR,  LEQ^  are  equiangular,  and  NR 
is  parallel  to  LQ^ ;  confequently  RP  is  an  ordinate  to 
the  diameter  C(^  (8.)  and  is  bifecled  by  it  at  G  ;  and 
as  CQ^  bifects  all  lines  which  are  parallel  to  KL,  and 
are  terminated  by  the  hyperbola,  it  will  bifect  the 
area  PQ^R.  Let  the  equal  areas  PQ^G,  RQG  be 
taken  trom  the  equal  triangles  PCG,  RCG,  and  there 
will  remain  the  hyperbolic  feftors  PCQ^  RCQ  equal 
to  each  other.  Therefore  (29.)  the  areas  DPQ^E, 
E(^RH  are  alfo  equal. 

Cor.  Hence  if  CD,  CE,  CH,  &c.  any  number  of 
fegments  of  the  afymptote  be  taken   in  continued    pro- 
portion, the  areas  DPQ^E,  DPQ^RH,    &c.   reckoned 
.  from  the  firrt  line  DP,  will  be  in  arithmetical  progref- 

iion. 

Prop.  XXXI.    Problem. 

''S-7''73-Two  (Iraight  lines  A  a,  B  b,  which  bifefl  each 
other  at  right  angles  in  C,  being  given  by  po- 
fition,  to  defcribe  an  hyperbola,  of  which  A  a 
fliall  be  the  tranfverfe  and  Bi  the  conjugate 
axis. 

First  Method,     Bij  a  Mechanical  Defcription. 

Fig.  72.  JoiK  AB,  and  in  Afl,  produced,  take  CF,  Cy  each 

equal  to  AB  ;  the  points  F,  f  wiU  be  the  foci  of  the 
hyperbola. 

Let  one  end  of  a  firing  be  faflened  at  F,  and  the 
other  to  G  the  extremity  of.  a  ruler /DC,  and  let  the 
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difference    between  the    length   of  the   ruler  and  the  .  Of  the 
firing   be  equal   to   A^7.      Let   the   other   end   of  the  Hvptrbola- 
ruler  be  fixed  to  the  point _/i  and  let  the  ruler  be  made  '""'"'"—' 
to  revolve  about  y  as  a  centre   in   the   plane   in   which 
the  axes  are  lituated,  while  the  firing  is  ftretchcd  by 
means  ot  a  pin  D,  fo  tliat   the   part   of  it  between  G 
and  D  is  applied  clofe  to   the   edge   of  the    ruler ;    the 
point  of  the   pin   will   by  its  motion  trace  a  curve  line 
DAD  upon  the  plane  which  is  one  of  the   hyperbolas 
required. 

If  the  ruler  be  now  made  to  revolve  about  the  other 
focus  F,  \s\v\ft  the  end  of  the  firing  is  faftened  to  f, 
the  oppolite  hyperbola  wiU  be  defcribed  by  the 
moving  point  D;  for  in  either  cafe  G^— (GD  +  DF), 
that  is,  Dy— DF  is  by  hypothefis  equal  to  A  a  the 
tranfverfe  axis. 

Second  Method.     By  finding  any  number  of  points  in 

the  Curve, 

\ 

Find  F,  either  of  the  foci  as  before,  draw  HAK,Fig.  73> 
-4  a  ^  perpendicular  to  the  tranfverfe  axis  at  its  extre- 
mities, and  AH  and  AK  on  each  fide  of  the  vertex 
equal  to  AF,  alio  ah  and  ak  each  equal  to  a  F ; 
join  H  h  and  K  ^ ;  take  E  any  point  in  A  a,  and 
through  E  draw  NE  n  parallel  to  HK,  meeUng  H  h 
and  K  i  in  N  and  //.  On  F  as  a  centre,  with  a  radius 
equal  to  EN  or  E  n,  let  a  circle  be  defcribed  meeting 
N  «  in  D  and  if,  thefe  will  be  tivo  points  in  the  hy- 
perbola ;  and  in  the  fame  way  may  any  number  of 
points  in  the  hyperbola,  or  oppofite  hyperbolas,  be 
found.  The  reafon  of  this  conftruiElion  is  obvious  firom 
cor.  I.  and  2.  to  Prop.  28. 

Prop.  XXXII.   Problem. 

An  hyperbola  being  given  by  pofition,  to  find  its     Plate 


axes. 


cLxir. 


Let  ha  h  be  the  given  hyperbola.  Draw  two  Fig.  74. 
parallel  firaight  lines  H  /;,  IL  k  terminating  in  either 
of  the  oppofite  hyperbolas,  and  bifecl  them  at  L  and 
M  J  join  LM,  and  produce  it  to  meet  the  hyperbola  in 
P;  then  LP  will  be  a  tranfverfe  diameter  (4  cor.  8.) 
Let  p  be  the  point  in  which  it  meets  the  oppofite  hy- 
perbola, bifeff  P/>  in  C,  the  point  C  is  the  centre  (2.) 
Take  D  any  point  in  the  hyperbola,  and  on  C  as  a 
centre  ^\ath  the  diftance  CD  defcribe  a  circle ;  if  tliii 
circle  lie  wholly  without  the  oppofite  hyperbolas,  then 
CD  mufi  be  half  the  tranfverfe  axis  (20.),  but  if  not, 
let  the  circle  meet  the  hyperbola  again  in  d,  join 
D//,  and  bifeft  it  in  E,  join  CE,  meeting  the  oppofite 
hyperbolas  in  A  and  a,  then  A  a  will  be  the  tranfverfe 
axis  (5  cor.  8.)  for  it  is  perpendicular  to  Da' (3.  3. 
E.)  which  is  an  ordinate  to  A  a.  The  other  axis  will 
be  found  by  drauing  BZi  a  firaight  line  through  the 
centre  perpendicular  to  A  a,  and  taking  CB  fo  that 
CB^  may  be  a  fourth  proportional  to  the  rectangle 
AE'Ea,  and  the  fquares  of  DE  and  CA,  thus  CB 
is  half  the  conjugate  axis  (ip-)- 
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SECT.  I. 
OF  THE  CONE  AND  ITS  SECTIONS. 


but  AC=CD,  therefore  EH=HF.  For  the  fame 
reafon'GH=:HF,  therefore  EFG  is  a  circle  of  which 
H  is  the  centre  and  EG  the  diameter. 


Definitions. 

*'g-  75-  I.  If  through  the  point  V,  without  the  plane  of  the 

circle  ADB,  a  ftraight  line  AVE  be  drawn,  and  pro- 
duced indefinitely  both  ways,  and  if  the  point  V  re- 
main fixed  while  the  flraight  line  AVE  is  moved 
round  the  whole  circumference  of  the  circle,  two  fu- 
perficies  will  be  generated  by  its  motion,  each  of  which 
Is  called  a  Conical  Superficies,  and  thefe  mentioned  to- 
,  gether  are  called  Oppojite  Corsica/  Superficies. 

II.  The  folid  contained  by  the  conical  fuperficies, 
and  the  circle  ADB  is  called  a  Cone. 

III.  The  fixed  point  V  is  called  the  Vertex  of  the 
vone. 

IV.  The  circle  ADB  is  called  the  Bafe  of  the  cone. 

V.  Any  ftraight  line  draw^l  from  the  vertex  to  the 
circumference  of  the  bafe  is  called  a  Side  of  the  cone. 

VI.  A  ftraight  line  VC  drawn  through  the  vertex 
of  the  cone,  and  the  centre  of  the  bafe,  is  called  the 
jixis  of  the  cone. 

VII.  If  the  axis  of  the  cone  be  perpendicular  to  the 
bafe  it  is  called  a  Right  cone. 

VIII.  If  the  axis  of  the  cone  be  not  perpendicular 
to  the  bafe,  it  is  called  a  Scalene  cone. 

Prop.  I. 

If  a  cone  be  cut  by  a  plane  paffing  through  the 
vertex,  the  fedtion  will  be  a  triangle. 

^'S-  75-  Let  ADBV  be  a  cone  of  which  VC  is  the  axis ; 

let  AD  be  the  common  feclion  of  the  bafe  of  the  cone 
and  the  cutting  plane  ;  join  VA,  VD.  When  the  ge- 
nerating line  comes  to  the  points  A  and  D,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  it  will  coincide  with  the  ftraight  lines  VA, 
VD,  they  are  therefore  in  the  furface  of  the  cone,  and 
they  are  in  the  plane  which  pafles  through  the  points 
V,  A,  D,  therefore  the  triangle  VAD  is  the  commoJA 
feflion  of  the  cone  and  the  plane  which  pafles  through 
its  vertex. 

Prop.  II. 

if  a  cone  be  cut  by  a  plane  parallel  to  its  bafe,  the 
fe£tion  will  be  a  circle,  the  centre  of  which  is 
jn  the  axis. 

Tip,  -  -.  I-"ET  EFG  be  the  fedlion  made    by  a  plane  parallel 

to  the  bafe  of  the  cone,  and  VAB,  VCD  two  feflions 
of  the  cone  made  by  any  two  planes  pafling  through 
the  axis  VC  ;  let  EG,  HF  be  the  common  feftions 
of  the  plane  EFG,  and  the  triangles  VAB,  VCD. 
Becaufe  the  planes  EFG,  ADB  are  parallel,  HE, 
HF  will  be  parallel  to  CA,  CD,  and 

AC  ;  EH  ::  (VC  :  VH  ::)  CD  :  HF, 


Prop.  III. 

If  a  fcalene  cone  ADBV  be  cut  through  the  axis  F:g.  ^S. 
by  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  bafe,  making 
the  triangle  VAB,  and  from  any  point  H,  in 
the  ftraight  line  AV,  a  ftraight  line  HK  be 
drawn  in  the  plane  of  the  triangle  VAB,  fo  that 
the  angle  VHK  may  be  equal  to  the  angle  VB  A, 
and  the  cone  be  cut  by  another  plane  paffing 
through  HK  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the 
triangle  ABC,  the  common  feftion  HFKRI  of 
this  plane  and  the  cone  will  be  a  circle. 

Take  any  point  L  in  the  ftraight  line  HK,  and 
through  L  draw  EG  parallel  to  AB,  and  let  EFGM 
be  a  feflion  parallel  to  the  bafe,  palTmg  through  EG  ; 
then  the  two  planes  HFKM,  EFGM  being  perpendi- 
cular to  the  plane  VAB,  their  common  fedlion  FLM 
is  perpendicular  to  ELG,  and  fince  EFGM  is  a  circle 
(by  laft  prop)  and  EG  its  diameter,  the  fquare  of  FL 
is  equal  to  the  reftangle  contained  by  EL  and  LG 
(^5.  3.  E.)  ;  but  fince  the  angle  VHK  is  equal  to 
VBA,  or  VGE,  the  angles  EHK,  EGK  are  equal, 
therefore  the  points  E,  H,  G,  K,  are  in  the  circum- 
ference of  a  circle  (21.  3.  E.),  and  HL  •  LK=EL'  LG 
{^S-  5-  E.)=FL',  therefore  the  feftion  HFKM  is  a 
circle  of  which  HLK  is  a  diameter  (35.  3.  E.). 

This  feftion  is  called  a  Subcontrary  Se{}iorr. 

Prop.  IV. 

If  a  cone  be  cut  by  a  plane  which  does  not  pafs 

through  the  vertex,  and  which  is  neither  paral-  " 

lei  to  the  bafe,  nor  to  the  plane  of  a  fubcontra- 
ry  fedlion,  the  common  feftion  of  the  plane  and 
the  furface  of  the  cone  will  be  an  ellipfe,  a  pa- 
rabola, or  an  hyperbola,  according  as  the  plane 
paffing  through  the  vertex  parallel  to  the  cut- 
ting plane  falls  without  the  cone,  touches  it,  or 
falls  within  it. 

Let    ADBV  be  any  cone,    and  let  ONP  be   the  Fig.  77,  75, 
common   feflion  of  a  plane  pafling  through  its  vertex  79. 
and  the  plane  of  the  bafe,  which   will  fall  without  the 
bafe,  will  touch  it,  or  will  fall  within  it. 

Let  FKM  be  a  fedllon  of  the  cone  parallel  to  VPO  ; 
through  C  the  centre  of  the  bafe  draw  CN  perpendi- 
cular to  OP,  meeting  the  circuitlference  of  the  bafe  in 
A  and  B  ;  let  a  plane  pafs  through  V,  A  and  B, 
meeting  the  plane  OVP  in  the  line  NV,  the  furface 
of  the  cone  in  VA,  VB,  and  the  plane  of  the  feflion 
FKM  in  LK  ;  then,  becaufe  the  planes  OVP,  MKF 
are  parallel,  KL  will  be  parallel  to  VN,  and  will 
meet  VB  one  fide  of  the  cone  in  K  j  it  will  meet  VA 

the 
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Of  the  Cone  the  Oilier  fide  in  H,  fig.  77.  within   the  cone  j  it  will 
and  its     be   parallel  to  VA  in  figj  78.  and   it   will   meet  V^A, 
produced  btyond  the  vertex,  in  H,  fig.  79. 

Let  EFGM  be  a  I'cftion  of  the  cone  parallel  to  the 
bafc,  meeting  the  ^lane  VAB  in  EG,  and  the  plane 
FKM  in  FM,  and  let  L  be  the  interlection  of  EG 
and  FM,  then  EG  will  be  parallel  to  BN,  and  FM 
will  be  parallel  to  PO,  and  therefore  will  make  the 
fame  angle  with  LK  wherever  the  lines  FM,  LK  cut 
each  other,  and  lince  BN  is  perpendicular  to  PO,  EG 
is  perpendicular  to  FM.  Now  the  feclion  EFGM  is  a 
circle  of  which  EG  is  the  diameter  (2.)  ;  therefore 
FM  is  bifected  at  L,  and  FL'=EL-  LG. 

Case  I.  Let  the  line  PNO  be  without  the  bafe  of 
the  cone.  Through  K  and  H  draw  KR  and  HQ^  pa- 
Tallel  to  AB.  The  triangles  KLG,  KHQ^  are  funi- 
lar,  as  alfo  HLE,  HKR  ;  therefore 

KL  :  LG  :;  KH  :  H^. 
and  HL  :  LE  ::  KH  :  KR  ; 
therefore  KLHL  :  LG-LEor  LF'  :.  KH* :  HQ^KR. 

Now  the  ratio  of  KH'  to  HQ^-KR  is  the  fame  where- 
ever  the  feftions  HFKM,  EFGM  interfedl  each  other, 
therefore  KL-HL  has  a  conllant  ratio  to  LF",  confe- 
quently  (i  cor.  11.  Part  U.)  the  feflion  HFKM  is  an 
ellipfe,  of  which  HK  is  a  diameter  and  MF  an  ordi- 
nate. 

Case  II.  Next,  fuppofe  the  line  ONP  to  touch 
the  circumference  of  the  bafe  in  A.  Let  DIS  be  the 
common  fedion  of  the  bafe  and  the  plane  FKM,  the 
line  DIS  is  evidently  parallel  to  FLM  and  perpendi- 
cular to  AB,  therefore  DPzz  AI  •  IB, 

hence  DP  :  FL»  ::  AI  •  IB  :  EL-LG. 

But  fince  EG  is  parallel  to  AB,  and  IK  parallel  to 
AV,  AI  is  equal  to  EL,  and 

IB  :  LG  ::  KI  :  KL  j 

therefore  DP  :  FL'  ::  KI  ;  KL. 

Hence  it  appears    (cor.   9.   Part  1.),  that   the   feftion 
__  DFK?.1S  is   a  parabola,  of  which   KLI  is  a  diameter 
and  DIS,  FLM  ordlnates  to  that  diameter. 

Case  III.  Laftly,  Let  the  line  'PNO  faU  within  the 
bafe  ;  draw  VT  through  the  vertex  parallel  to  EG.  The 
triangles  HVT,  HEL  are  fimilar,  as  alfo  the  triangles 
KVT,  KGL,  therefore 

HT  :  TV  ::  HL  :  LE, 
and  KT:  TV  ::   KL  :  LG, 
therefore  HT-KT  :  TV=  ::  HLLK  :  LE-LG  or  LP. 

Hence  it  appears,  that  HL-LK  has  to  LP  a  conftant 
ratio,  therefore  the  fection  DFKMS  is  an  hyperbola, 
of  which  KH  is  a  tranfverfe  diameter,  and  FM  an  or- 
dinate to  that  diameter  (2  cor.  19,  Part  III.). 

Scholium. 

From  the  four  preceding  propofiticns  it  appears, 
that  the  only  lines  ivhich  can  be  formed  by  the  com- 
mon feftion  of  a  plane  and  the  furface  of  a  cone,  are 
thefe  five.  I.  A  ftraight  line,  or  rather  two  ftraight 
lines  interfec^ing  each  other  in  the  vertex  of  the  cone, 
and  forming  with  the  llraight  line  which  joins  the 
points  in  which  they  meet  the  bafe  a  triangle.  II.  A 
circle.  III.  An  ellipfe.  IV.  A  parabola.  V.  An 
hyperbola.     The  two  firft  of  thefe,  Uwever,  viz.  the 
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triangle  and  circle,  maybe  referred  fo  the  hyperbola  Of  the  Cur. 
and   the  ellipfe,  for  if  the  axes  of  an  hyperbola  be   fup-  '^'"'"'^  "^ 
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pofed  to  retain  a  conftant  ratio  to  each  other,  and,  at 
the  fame  time  to  diminilh  continually,  till  at  laft  the 
vertices  coincide ;  the  oppofite  hyperbolas  will  evi- 
dently  become  two  ftraight  lines  interfei^ing  each 
other  in  a  point  j  and  a  circle  may  be  confidered  as  an 
ellipfe,  whofe  axes  are  equal,  or  whoi'e  foci  coincide 
with  the  centre  ;  fo  that  the  only  three  feclions  which 
require  to  be  feparately  confidered,  are  the  e//i^/e,  the 
parabola,  and  the  hyperbola. 

SECT.  ir. 

OF  THE  CURVATURE  OF  THE  CONIC 
SECTIONS. 


Definitions. 

I.  A  circle  is  faid  to  touch,  a  conic  fe£Uon  in  any 
point,  when  the  circle  and  conic  feftion  have  a  com- 
mon tangent  in  that  point. 

II.  If  a  circle  touch  a  conic  feftion  in  any  point,  fo 
that  no  other  circle  touching  it  in  the  fame  point  can 
pafs  between  it  and  the  conic  feftion  on  either  fide  of 
the  point  of  contaft,  it  is  faid  to  have  the  fame  curva- 
ture w-ith  the  conic  feftion  in  the  point  of  contaft,  and 
it  is  called  the  Circle  of  Curvature. 

Lemma. 

Let  PL  be  any  chord  in  a  circle,  PX  a  tangent  atF'g-  s*. 
one  of  its  extremities,  and  LK  a  diameter  paf- 
fing  through  the  other  extremity :  draw  any 
chord  G  g  parallel  to  the  tangent  PX,  meeting 
PL  in  E,  and  from  its  extremities  draw  GH, 
g  h  perpendicular  to  the  diameter,  meeting  PL 
in  N  and  71 ;  the  fquare  of  GE  is  equal  to  the 
reftangle  contained  by  PE  and  LN,  and  the 
fquare  of  ^E  is  equal  to  tlie  rectangle  contain- 
ed by  PE  and  L  n. 

From  G  and  g  draw  the  llraight  lines  G  P,  ^  P, 
GL,  g  L,  and  Ifet  LM  a  perpendicular  to  the  diame- 
ter, and  therefore  a  tangent  to  the  circle  at  L,  meet 
the  tangent  PX  in  M.  The  triangle  NGE  is  evi- 
dently fimilar  to  the  triangle  LMP,  and  LM=MP, 
therefore  NG=GE  ;  hence  the  angles  GNL,  GEP 
are  equal.  Now  the  angle  PGE  is  equal  to  the  alter- 
nate angle  GPX,  that  is,  to  the  angle  GLN  in  the  al- 
ternate fegment  of  the  circle  (32.  3.  E.),  therefore 
the  triangles  PGE,  GLN  are  fimilar,  and 

PE  :  EG  ::  GN  or  EG  :  NL, 
therefore  GE'=PE-NL. 

In  the  fame  way  it  may  be  deraonftrated  that  ng=:gE, 
and  that  the  triangles  P^  K,  gL.n  are  fimilar,  and 
therefore  that 

PE  :  ILg  ■:  gn  or  Ef  :   n  L, 
and  hence  g  E'zrPE  •  n  L. 

Prop.  I. 

If  a  circle  be  defcrihed  touching  a  conic  fe£lion, 

and  cutting  off  from  the  diameter  that  paffes 
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Therefore  DE'  : 
and  </E*  : 
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through  the  point  of  contaft  a  fegment  greater 
than  die  parameter  of  that  diameter,  a  part  of 
the  circumference  on  each  fide  of  the  point  of 
conjait  will  be  wholly  without  the  conic  fec- 
tion  ;  but  if  It  cuts  off  from  the  diameter  a  feg- 
ment lefs  than  the  parameter,  a  part  of  the  cir- 
cumference on  each  fide  of  the  point  of  conta<St 
will  be  wholly  witliin  the  conic  fedion. 


Part  IV 


GE» 

^E' 


;:  LR  :  LN, 
;  LR  :  L  /;. 


•  Sj,  Si,  Let  P/>  be  the  diameter  of  a  conic  feftion  ;  let  a 
^■^'  circle  GP^  touch  the  feclion  in  P  the  vertex  of  the 
diameter,  and  cut  off  from  it  a  fegment  PL,  which  is 
either  greater  or  lefs  than  the  parameter  of  the  diame- 
ter ;  in  the  former  cafe  a  part  GP^  of  the  circumfe- 
rence of  the  circle  on  each  fide  of  P  the  point  of  con- 
tact will  be  wholly  without  the  conic  feftion,  as  in 
fig.  8i.  and  fig.  82.  and  in  the  latter  a  part  GP^  of  the 
circumference  on  each  fide  of  P  ^vill  be  wholly  ^vIthin 
the  feftlon,  as  in  fig.  83.  and  fig.  84. 

Through  L  draw  'LK  a  diameter  of  the  circle  ;  let 
DE  (/  an  ordinate  to  the  diameter  of  the  feftion  meet 
the  circle  In  G  and  g,  fo  that  the  points  G,  P,  g  may 
be  on  the  fame  fide  of  LK  the  diameter  of  the  circle, 
and  draw  GH,  g  /i,  PO  perpendicular  to  LK,  the  two 
former  lines  meeting  LP  In  N  and  n.  From  L  to- 
wards P  place  LR  in  the  diameter  equal  to  its  para- 
meter ;  then  in  the  former  cafe  the  point  R  will  fall 
between  L  and  P,  as  in  fig.  81.  and  82. ;  and  in  the 
latter   It  nill   fall   in  LP  produced,  as  in  fig.  82.   and 

Case  I.  Firft,  let  the  fe6lIon  be  a  parabola  (fig. 
81.83.) 

ThenDE*,  alfo  a'E'rrPE-RL  (Cor.  prop.  9.  of  Part  I.) 
NowGJE'^PE-LN")    ,j  . 

and^E'=PE-L4  ^  '^' 


Now  if  the  ordinate  D  ^  be  fuppofed  to  approach  to 
the  tangent  at  the  vertex,  the  points  G,  g  will  ap- 
proach  to  P,  the  lines  GH,  g  h  to  the  line  PO,  and 
the  points  N,  «  to  the  vertex  P,  where  they  will  at 
laft  coincide ;  hence  It  Is  evident,  that  the  ordinate 
DE  d  may  be  at  fuch  a  diftance  from  the  tangent 
that  the  points  N,  n,  and  the  vertex  P,  may  be  all  on 
the  fame  fide  of  the  point  R  ;  in  this  pofition  of  the 
ordinate  if  the  fegment  cut  oft  by  the  circle  be  greater 
than  the  parameter,  as  in  fig.  81.  then  LR  will  be 
lefs  than  either  LN,  or  L  n,  and  therefore  DE'  lefs 
than  GE%  alfo(/E'  lefs  than  ^  E%  fo  that  the  points 
G,  g  are  both  without  the  parabola.  If  the  ordinate 
be  fuppofed  to  approach  nearer  to  the  tangent,  as  the 
points  N,  n  will  alfo  approach  nearer  to  P,  the  line 
LR  will  lllll  be  lefs  than  either  LN,  or  L  n,  and 
therefore  DE'  lefs  than  GE',  and  //E'  lefs  than 
g  E'.  Hence  it  follows,  that  every  point  in  the  arch 
GP_f,  which  lies  on  each  fide  of  the  point  of  contaft 
is  without  the  parabola. 

If  the  fegment  cut  off  by  the  circle  be  lefs  than  the 
parameter  (fig.  83.),  and  therefore  LR  greater  than 
either  LN  or  L  n,  then,  reafoning  as  before,  it  will 
appear  that  DE'  Is  greater  than  GE',  and  </E'  great- 
er than  g  E',  fo  that  the  points  G,  ^  are  within  the 
parabola  j  and  as  the  fame  will  hold  for  every  other 
pofition  of  the  ordinate  nearer  to  the  tangent,  the 
arch  GP^  which  lies  on  each  fide  of  the  point  of  con- 
ta6t  is  wholly  ^vithin  the  parabola. 

Case  II.  Next,  let  the  feclion  be  an  elllpfe,  or  an 
hyperbola  (fig.  82.  84.)  (a).  Take  Va  point  In  LR, 
fo  that 


/.  P  :  /.  E  : :  LR  :  LV, 

and  therefore  P/.  :  LR  : :  /-  E  :  LV  : :  />  E-EP  :  LV-EP. 

But  P/>  :  LR  ::/.E-EP  :  DE',  or</E'  (13.  Part  II.  and  21.  Part  III.), 

therefore  DE',  alfo  d'E'^LV'EP. 

Now  GE'=:LN'EP7    ,T  > 

and^E'z=L«-EP,j(^^'"™^-) 

therefore  DE'  :  GE'  : :  LV  :  LN, 

and  fl'E'  :  ^  E'  : :  LV  :  L«. 


Now  as  P/i  and  RL  are  Cmilarly  di\nded  at  E  and  V, 
if  the  point  E  approach  to  P,  the  point  V  will  ap- 
proach to  R,  and  as  E  may  come  nearer  to  P  than 
any  afllgnable  line,  fo  V  may  come  nearer  to  R  than 
any  afiignable  fine  ■,  but  as  in  the  fame  circumftances 
GH  and  gli  approach  to  PO,  and  N  and  n  approach 
to  P,  It  is  evident  that  the  ordinate  D  d  may  have 
fuch  a  pofition  that  the  points  N,  n,  and  the  vertex  P, 
may  be  all  on  the  fame  fide  of  V,  and  the  fame  thing 
have  place  for  every  other  pofition  of  the  ordinate 
nearer  to  the  tangent ;  therefore,  in  thefe  circumfian- 
ces,  when  LP  the  fegment  cut  oft  from  the  diameter 
is  greater  than  LR  the  parameter  (fig.  82.),  LV  ^vill 
be  lefs  than  either  LN  or  L  n,  and  confequently  DE' 


lefs  than  GE',  alfo  (/E'  lefs  than  gY.* ;  thus  the  points 
G,  g,  as  ^vell  as  every  other  point  in  the  arch  GP^ 
which  Hes  on  both  fides  of  the  vertex,  are  without  the 
elhpfe  or  hyperbola. 

On  the  contrary,  when  LP  is  lefs  than  LR  the  pa- 
rameter (fig.  84.),  LV  will  be  greater  than  either 
LN  or  L  «,  and  therefore  DE'  greater  than  GE*,  al- 
fo d  E'  greater  than  g  E'  ;  and  therefore  the  points 
G,  g,  as  well  as  every  other  point  in  the  arch  GP^, 
are  %vithin  the  ellipfe  or  hyperbola. 

CoR.  I.  If  a  circle  touch  a  conic  fefllon,  and  cut 
off  from  the  diameter  that  paffes  through  the  point  of 
contaft  a  fegment  equal  to  its  parameter,  it  will  have 
the  fame  cun,'ature  with  the  conic  feftion  in  the  point 

of 


(a)  As  the  reafoning  applies  alike  to  the  elllpfe  and  hyperbola,  to  avoid  a  ntimber  of  figures,  thofe  for  the 
hyperbola  are  omitted, 


Part  IV. 

of  the  Cur-  of  contact.  For  if  a  greater  circle  be  defcribed  it  will 
vature  of  ^yj  off  from  tlie  diameter  a  fegment  greater  than  Its 
S%  ""^  parameter,  therefore  a  part  of  its  circumference  on 
^  each  fide  of  the  point  of  contacl   \\ill  be  wholly  with- 

out the  conic  fection  ;  and  as  it  will  alfo  be  without  the 
former  circle,  it  will  not  pafs  between  that  circle  and 
the  conic  feclion  at  the  point  of  contaft.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  lefs  circle  be  defcribed,  it  will  cut  off 
from  the  diameter  a  fegment  lefs  than  its  parameter, 
therefore  a  part  of  "its  circumference  on  each  fide  of 
the  point  of  conta£l  will  fall  within  the  conic  fection ; 
and  as  it  will  be  \vithin  the  former  circle,  it  will  not 
pafs  between  that  circle  and  the  conic  fedlion  at  the 
point  of  contaft.  Hence  (Def.  2.),  the  circle  which 
cuts  off  a  fegment  equal  to  the  parameter  is  the  circle  of 
curi'ature. 

Cor.  2.     Only  one  circle  can  have  the  fame  curva- 
ture with  a  conic  feclion  in  a  given  point. 
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Prop.  II. 

The  circle  of  curvature  at  the  vertex  of  the  axis  of 
a  parabola,  or  at  the  vertex  of  the  traiifverfe 
axis  of  an  ellipfe  or  hyperbola,  falls  wholly  with- 
in the  conic  feiStion  ;  but  the  circle  of  curvature 
at  the  vertex  of  the  conjugate  axis  of  an  ellipfe 
falls  wholly  without  the  conic  feclion. 

Fij.  S5,  S6,  Let  P/>  be  the  axis  of  a  parabola  (fig.  Sj.),  and 
^n  '^'  PGL^  the  circle  of  curvature  at  its  vertex,  which 
therefore  cuts  off  from  the  axis  a  fegment  PL  equal  to 
the  parameter  of  the  axis ;  becaule  the  tangent  at  the 
vertex  is  common  to  the  parabola  and  circle,  the  cen- 
tre 'of  the  circle  is  in  P/>.  Let  DE//  an  ordinate  to 
the  axis  meet  the  circle  in  G  and  g;  it  may  be  Ihewn 
as  in  laft  propofition  that 

DE'  :  GE*  ::  LP  :  LE. 

But  in  every  pofition  of  the  ordinate  LP  is  greater 
than  LE,  therefore  DE*  is  always  greater  than  GE*, 
and  t/E'  greater  than  g  E^;  therefore  the  circle  is 
wholly  \nthin  the  parabola.  Next  let  P/)  be  the 
tranfverfe  axis  of  an  ellipfe  or  hyperbola  (fig.  86,  87.), 
or  the  conjugate  axis  of  an  ellipfe  (fig.  88.),  and 
PGL  ?■  the  circle  of  curvature,  then  as  in  the  para- 
bola the  centre  of  the  circle  will  be  in  the  axis.  Draw 
Dd  an  ordinate  to  the  axis  meeting  the  circle  in  G,g; 
and  take  a  point  V  in  PL,  fo  that 

/.P  :/.E  ::  LP  :  LV^ 

then  it  will  appear  as  in  laft  prop,  that 

DE>  :  GE»  ::  LV  :  LE. 

Now,  when  P/i  is  the  tranfverfe  axis  of  an  ellipfe, 
(fig.  86.)  as  P/)  is  greater  than  LP,  and  P/)  :  PL  :: 
PE  :  PV,  therefore  PE  is  greater  than  PV,  and 
hence  LV  is  always  greater  than  LE,  therefore  DE* 
is  greater  than  GE',  alfo  t/'E^  greater  that  ^E*,  fo  that 
the  circle  falls  wholly  within  the  ellipfe. 

Again,  when  P/)  is  the  tranfverfe  axis  of  an  hy. 
perbola  (fig.  87.),  as^E  is  greater  than  />  P,  there- 
fore LV  is  greater  than  LP,  and  confequently  great- 
er alfo  than  LE  ;  hence  DE*  is  greater  than  GE',  and 
</E'  is  greater  than  ^E',  and  the  circle  is  wholly 
^vithin  the  hyperbola. 

Laftly,  When   P/>  is  the  conjugate  axis  of  an  el- 


lipfe (fig.  88.)  as  P/>  is  lefs  than  LP,  and  P/>  :  LP  ::  Of  the  Cm 
PE  ::  PV,  therefore,  PE  is  lefs  than  PV ;    hence  LV   ^'^^'e  01 
is  lefs  than   LE,  and   confequently    DE'    is  lefs  than  's^^°"''^ 
GE',  alfo  1/  E'    lefs  than  g  E',  therefore  the  circle  is  «._ y-— ^ 
wholly  without  the  ellipfe. 

Prop.  III. 

The  circle  of  cunature  at  the  vertex  of  any  dia-Fig.  89,50. 
meter  of  a  conic  fection,  which  is  not  an  axis, 
meets  the  conic  fedlion  again  in  one  point  on- 
ly ;  and  between  that  point  and  the  vertex  of 
the  diameter  the  circle  falls  wholly  within  the 
conic  fetlion  on  the  one  fide,  and  wholly  with- 
out it  on  the  other. 

Case  I.  Let  the  conic  feftion  be  a  parabola,  of 
which  P/>  is  a  diameter  (fig.  89.)  and  PLK  the  cir- 
cle of  curvature  at  the  vertex,  catting  off  from  the  dia 
m.eter  a  fegment  PL  equal  to  its  parameter.  Draw 
LK  a  diameter  of  the  circle,  and  draw  PO  perpendi- 
cular to  LK,  this  line  will  necelTarily  meet  the  circle 
again,  let  it  meet  the  circle  in  I  ;  draw  IS  parallel  to 
the  tangent  at  P,  meeting  the  chord  PL  in  S  ;  then. 
becaufe  IP  is  perpendicular  to  LK, 

IS'=  PS-PL  (Lemma); 

hence  (Cor.  Prop.  9.  Part  I.)  I  is  a  point  in  the  parabola. 
Let  DE(/  an  ordinate  to  the  diameter  P/i  meet  th^ 
arch  PLI  anywhere  in  G  ;  draw  GH  perpendicular 
to  LK,  meeting  PL  in  N,  then,  becaufe  LP  is  equal 
to  the  parameter,  as  in  Prop.  I.  Cafe  I. 

DE'  :  GE'  ::  LP  :  LN  ::  LO  :~LH. 

But  wherever  the  point  G  be  taken  in  the  arch  PLI, 
LO  is  greater  than  LH,  therefore  DE'  is  alfo  greater 
than  GE';  thus  the  arch  PGLI  falls  wholly  v.-ithin 
the  parabola. 

Let  the  ordinate  DE(/  now  meet  the  arch  PKI 
anywhere,  asat^,  draw^^  perpendicular  to  LK,  meet- 
ing LP  in  «,  then  it  will  appear  as  before  that 

</E'  :  -E'  ::  LP  :  Ln  ::  LO  :  L/;; 

but  LO  is  lefs  than  L  /;,  and  therefore  </E'  lefs  than 
j^  E',  thus  the  arch  P^KI  falls  wholly  without  the 
parabola. 

Case  II.  Let  the  conic  feclion  be  either  an  el- 
lipfe or  hyperbola  (fig.  90.)  of  Tvhich  P p  is  a  diame- 
ter, and  PLK  the  circle  of  curvature  at  its  vertex, 
cutting  off  PL  equal  to  its  parameter.  Draiv  LK  the 
diameter  of  the  circle  and  LQ^  perpendicular  to  LK, 
and  let  />  Q^,  a  tangent  to  the  conic  leftion  in  /),  meet 
L(^  in  Q.  Join  PQ^,  this  line  will  neceffarily  meet 
the  circle  again  j  let  it  meet  the  circle  in  I  ;  and 
draw  IS.  IT  parallel  to  Q_/>,  Q^L,  meeting  PL  in  S, T. 
Becaufe  of  the  parallels, 

fi  P  : />  S  ::  QP  :  Ql  ::  L?  :  LT, 
hence /)P  ;  LP  ::  fiS  :  LT  ::;»S-SP  :  LTSP; 
but  LTSP=IS'  (Lemma), 
therefore/.  P  :/)  S  ::  /.  SSP  ;  SI'  5 

hence  I  is  a  point  in  the  el'ipfe  or  hyperbola  (13.  Prop. 
Part  II.  and  21.  Prop.  Part  III.). 

Let  DE(/  an  ordinate  to  the  diameter  P/>  meet  the 

arch  PLI  anywhere  in   G,    if  the  point    L  ;;  between 
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of  the  Cur- P  and />,  or  the   arch  PIL,  if  L  is  in  P/i  produced, 
^^f  "'1  °1  Let  D//  meet   PI   m  Y,   draw   GH  perpendicular  to 
LK  meeting  PL  in  N,   and   PI   in  Z,    and   dra\v-  YV 
parallel  to  GN  meeting  LP  in  V.     Becaufe  EY,  /.Q^ 
are  parallel,  alfo  VY,  LQ^ 

Py.:/.E::(OP:CiY;0LP:LVj 

now  LP  being  the  parameter,  we  have,  as  in  Cafe  II. 
Prop.  L 

DE»  :  GE»  ::  LV  ;  LN  ::  QY  :  QZ  ; 

but  wherever  the  point  G  be  taken  in  the  arch  PGI, 
OY  is  greater  than  QZ,  therefore  alfo  DE'  is  greater 
than  GE'5  thus  the  arch  PGI  falls.^whoUy  within  the 
conic  feflion. 

Let  the  ordinate  DEa'  now  meet  the  other  arch 
P^  I  anywhere  in  g;  draw^/;  perpendicular  to  LK 
meeting  LP  in  n,  and  IP  in  z,  then  it  will  in  like 
manner  appear  that 

</£•  :^E'  ::  LV  :  L/z  ::  Q^Y  :  Q^z; 

and  fince  in  this  cafe  QY  is  lefs  than  Qz,  therefore 
</E'  is  lefs  than  g  E'  ;  hence  the  arch  P  ^  I  is  wholly 
■without  the  conic  fedion. 

Prop.  W. 

T^5-  S^-  The  chord  of  the  circle  of  curvature  which  is 
drawn  from  the  point  of  contact  through  the 
focus  of  a  parabola  is  equal  to  that  which  is  cut 
oiF  from  the  diameter  ;  and  half  ths  radius  of 
the  circle  is  a  third  proportional  to  the  perpen- 
dicular from  the  focus  upon  the  tangent,  and 
the  diftance  of  the  point  of  contact  from  the 
focus. 

Let  PL  be  the  chord  cut  off  from  the  diameter, 
jnd  PFH  the  chord  paffing  through  F  the  focus ; 
draw  PM  the  diameter  of  the  circle,  join  HL,  HM, 
»nd  draw  FK  perpendicular  to  the  tangent  at  P.  Be- 
caufe the  lines  PFH,  PL  make  equal  angles  with  the 
tangent  at  P  (3.  Part  I.),  the  angles  PHL,  PLH  are 
equal  (32.  3.  E).  hence  PH=PL.  Secondly,  the 
ttiangles  FKP,  PHM,  being  manifeftly  fimilar, 

FK  ;  FP::  PH,  or  4PF  :  PM, 

hence  FK  :  FP  ::  FP  :  ^  PM,  or  i  the  radius. 

zFP* 
Cor.  1 .     Hence  the  radius  is  equal  to  -prr . 

r  R. 

2FK' 
Cor.  2.     The  radius  is  alfo  equal  to  — .     - ,   where 

AF  is  the  diftance  of  the  focus  from  the  vertex  of  the 
FK» 


parabola;  for   FP  = 


CoR.  3. 
LFP' 


AF 

alfo 


FK' 


fo: 


^(11.  Part  I.) 

Hence     alfo     the     radius      is  equal     to 

where  L  denotes  the  parameter  of  the  axis, 

2FP'_   2AF-FP'_4L-FP' 
'   FK  ~AF;-FP-FK~  FK'     ' 


Prop.  V. 


Part  I\r^ 

Oi  the  Cur4JL 

V3turc  of 
the  Conic 
Sertions. 


The  radius  of  the  circle  of  curvature  at  the  vertex 

of  any  diameter  of  an  ellipfe,  or  hyperbola,  is  f"'g  S»- 
a  third  proportional  to  the  perpendicular  drawn 
from  the  centre  upon  the  tangent,  and  half  the 
conjugate  diameter  ;  and  the  chord  which  is 
drawn  from  the  point  of  contact  through  the 
focus  is  a  third  proportional  to  the  tranfverfe 
axis,  and  conjugate  diameter. 

Let  PL  be  the  chord  cut  off  from  the  diameter, 
and  PFH  the  chord  paffmg  through  F  the  focus ;  draw 
PM  the  diameter  of  the  circle,  and  from  the  centre  O 
draw  OR  perpendicular  to  PL,  which  will  bifeft  PL 
in  R  ;  join  HM,  and  draw  the  conjugate  diameter 
qCy  meeting  PH  in  N  and  PM  in  S,  then  PS  is 
equal  to  the  perpendicular  from  the  centre  C  upon  the 
tangent.  The  triangles  PSC^  PRO  are  fimilar,  there- 
fore. 


PS 
but  PC 

therefore   PS 


:  PC  ::  PR   :  PO, 

:  CQ^  ::  C(^  :  PR  (Def.  of  param.) 

:  CH:.  CO  :  PO. 


Secondly,  the  triangles  PSN,  PHM  are  fimilar, 


therefore  PN  :  PS 
but  PS   :  CQ^ 
therefore  PN  :  C^ 

or,  fmce   PN=:AC 


PH; 

PO::)  Oy:  PM, 

PH, 


PM 

■0.9 

(18.   Fart  II.  and  25.  Part  III.V 
A<»:Q.?::ft?:PH. 

Cor.  I.     Hence  the  radius  of  curvature  Is  equal  ta 

CO* 

-j~,    and  the  chord  palling  through  the  focus  is  equal 

2CQ* 

AC  • 

CoR.  2.     The  radius  of  curvature  is  aUb  equal  to 
C(l\      ,      „„     AC-BC 


to 


AC-BC 
IIL). 


for   PS: 


CQ. 


(14.  Part  II.  and  23.  Part 


Cor.  3.  Draw  FK  from  the  focus  perpendicular 
to  the  tangent,  and  let  L  denote  the  parameter  of  the 
tranfverfe   axis  ;  the  radius  of  curvature  is  alfo  equal  ta 

I  T  vFP' 

—f^,     •    For  the  triangles  PFK,  NFS  arc  mani- 
feftly fimilar,  therefore 

FK  :  FP  :.-  PS  :  PN,  or  AC  ::  EC  :  CQ^; 

FP 
hence  CCl=j^xBC, 


and 


_£2L— JZl   ^'_j[P'    ,  T 

AC-BC-fTf  ^  AC~FK '  ^  ^ 


This  expreflion  for  the  radius  of  curvature  is  the  famt. 
for  all  the  three  conic  feftions. 
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ri/n«-  'i.\ 


•^^//ri^/  .V,y«. //«'.'. /«^/v-/»Vw>. 


ri.iic  (■  I,  X  1 


'/y.i.//  .<^^',:„  .  //„/!■  /.■..//,/,.,    /-r,.'/  . 


c  t)  X 1  ( ■   s  ij  c:  11  o  x  s 


TrAV/  .^/<'xv'/,  .  //„/!  .  C,,//,/.;-  /-r. 
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CONICHTHYODONTES,  or  PLECTROKir.c,  in 
Natural  Hijiorij,  a  name  by  wliich  the  t'ollll  teeth  of 
filhes  are  fomctimes  diflinguithed. 

CONIFER  A,  in  Bolany,  an  order  of  plants  in  the 
Fra^inenta  methodi  naturalis  of  Linnajus,  containing  the 
following  genera,  viz.  cupreffus,  ephedra,  equiletum, 
juniperus,  pinus,  taxus,  thuja.     See  Botany  Indtx. 

CONIFEROUS  TREES,  fuch  as  bear  hard  dry  ieed- 
veffels  of  a  conical  figure  ;  confifting  ot  feveral  woody 
parts,  being  moilly  icaly,  adhering  clofe  together,  and 
feparating  when  ripe. 

CONIMBRICA,  in  Ancient  Geografilrj,  a  town 
of  Lulitania,  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  river  Monda  ; 
from  the  ruins  of  which  arole  Coimbra,  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood, a  city  of  Portugal.  W.  Long.  9.  5.  N.  Lat. 
40.  16. 

CONINGSECK,  a  town  of  Suabia  in  Germany, 
and  capital  of  a  county  of  the  fame  name,  20  miles 
north  of  Conftance.  E.  Long.  9.  20.   N.  L.-M.  47.  jo. 

CONJOINT,  in  a  general  fenie,  fignifies  united  or 
ConneiVed. 

Conjoint  Degrees,  in  Mufic,  t^vo  notes  ^v•hich  follow 
each  other  immediately  in  the  order  of  the  fcale,  as  ut 
and  re. 

Conjoint  Tetrachords^  two  tetrachords,  or  fourths, 
where  the  fame  chord  is  the  highell  of  one  and  the 
loiveft  of  the  other. 

CONISSAL^,  an  old  term  in  natural  hiftory,  fig- 
nifying  a  clafs  of  foflds,  which  were  faid  to  be  naturally 
and  elTentially  compounded,  not  inllamraablc,  nor  io- 
iuble  in  water,  found  in  detached  malTcs,  and  fornied  of 
cryftalline  matter  debafed  by  earth.  It  included  fand 
and  gritty  fubllances. 

CONJUGATE  DIAMETER,  or  Axis  of  an  Elllfi/isy 
the  (liortell  of  the  two  diameters,  or  that  bifeiling  the 
a.xis. 

CONJUGATION,  In  Grammar,  a  regular  dillri- 
butlon  of  the  feveral  infleftions  of  verbs  in  their  differ- 
ent voices,  moods,  tenfes,  numbers,  and  perfons,  lo  as 
to  diftinguilh  them  from  one  another.  See  Gramm.\r 
and  L.\nguage. 

CONIUM,  HEMLOCK.     See  Botany  Index. 

CONJUNCT,  in  a  general  fenfe,  fignifies  conjoined, 
concurrent,  or  united. 

Conjunct  Rights,  in  Scots  Law,  fuch  as  are  granted 
to  two  or  more  perfons.     See  L.\W  Index. 

Conjunct,  or  Confidant  Perfons,  in  Scots  Law,  fuch 
as  are  about  the  perfon  of  another,  or  employed  by  hijn.' 
See  Law  Index. 

CONJUNCTION,  in  AJlrononnf,  the  meeting  of 
two  or  more  ftars  or  planets  in  the  fame  degree  of  the 
zodiac. 

Conjunction,  in  Grammar,  an  indeclinable  word 
or  particle,  which  ferves  to  join  words  and  fentences 
together,  and  thereby  (hows  their  relation  or  depend- 
ence upon  one  another.     See  Grammar. 

CONJURATION,  magic  words,  charafters,  or 
ceremonies,  whereby  evil  fpirits,  tempefts,  &c.  are 
fuppofed  to  be  raifed,  or  driven  away.  The  Romilh 
priefts  pretend  to  expel  devils,  by  preparing  holy  wa- 
ter in  a  particular  manner,  and  fprinkling  it  over  the 
pofTeffed,  with  a  number  of  conjurations  and  e.xor- 
cifms. 

Some  authors  make  the  difference  between  conju- 
fation  and  witchcraft  to  coniiil  in  this  j  that  the  for- 


mer effeifls  its  end  by  prayers  and  invocation  of  God's 
name,  &.c.  to  compel  the  devil  lo  do  what  is  dcfired  ; 
fo  that  the  conjuror  is  luppoled  to  be  at  war  with  the 
devil,  and  that  evil  fpirlt  to  aft  merely  out  of  con- 
llraint  :  whereas  the  iatter  attains  its  end  by  an  im- 
mediate application  to  the  devil  himfelf :  and  the  de- 
vil's complaifance  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  confequence  of 
fome  compaft  between  them,  fo  that  the  devil  and  the 
witch  have  a  good  underftandiiig  together.  Both  thefe, 
again,  differ  from  inchantment  and  forcery  ;  in  that 
thefe  latter  operate  fecrclly  and  llowly  by  fpells,  charms, 
&c.  without  ever  calling  on  the  devil,  or  having  any 
conference  with  him. 

Conn.     See  Cond. 

CONNAUGH  T,  one  of  the  four  provinces  of  Ire- 
land, bounded  on  the  «  eaft  by  that  of  Leinfter,  on  the 
weft  by  the  ocean,  on  the  north  and  north-weft  by 
part  of  the  ocean  and  province  of  Ulftcr,  and  on  the 
fouth  and  eaft  by  Munfter.  It  is  about  130  miles  in 
length,  and  84  in  breadth.  It  has  no  rivers  of  any- 
great  note  befides  the  Shannon.  It  has  feveral  con- 
venient bays  and  creeks,  and  is  fertile  in  many  places. 
It  had  feveral  dangerous  bogs,  overrun  with  woods, 
which  are  now  in  iome  meafure  cleared  away.  This 
pronnce  produces  abundance  of  cattle,  ftieep,  deer, 
hawks,  and  honey  ;  but  the  inhabitants  being  lazy,  it 
is  the  leall  cultivated  of  all  the  four  provinces.  It  con- 
tains I  archbifttopric,  5  bilhoprics,  6  counties,  7  mar- 
ket-towns, 8  places  of  trade,  10  boroughs  that  fend 
members  to  parliament,  47,256  houfes,  24_old  caftles, 
befides  fortrefles  that  have  been  erefted  of  late,  and  330- 
parilhcs.      The  principal  town  is  Galwav. 

CONNARUS,  Ceylon  sumach.  See  BoT.-i.Ny 
Index. 

CONNECTICUT,  a  large  river  in  New  England, 
which  gives  name  to  one  of  the  five  colonies  of  that 
province  (fee  the  next  article).  It  rifes  in  a  fwarap 
on  the  height  of  land,  in  N.  Lat.  4;.  10.  W.  Long.  7;. 
After  a  lleepy  courlc  of  eight  or  ten  miles,  it  turables 
over  four  feparate  falls,  and  turning  .weft  keeps  clofe 
under  the  hills  which  form  the  northern  boundary  of 
the  vale  through  which  it  runs.  The  Amonoofuck 
and  Ilrael  rivers,  two  principal  branches  of  Connecti- 
cut river,  fall  into  it  from  the  eaft,  between  the  lati- 
tudes 44°  and  45®.  Between  the  towns  of  Walpole 
on  the  eaft,  and  Weftminfter  on  the  weft:  fide  of  the 
river,  are  the  great  falls.  The  whole  river,  compref- 
fcd  between  two  rocks  fcarcely  30  feet  afunder,  ftioots 
with  amazing  rapidity  into  a  broad  bafon  below.  Over- 
thefe  falls,  a  bridge  1 60  feet  in  length  was  built  in 
1784,  under  which  the  highell  floods  may  pals  without 
detriment.  This  is  the  firft  bridge  that  was  ever  ereft- 
ed  over  this  noble  river.  Above  Decrfield  in  Rlafla- 
chufets  it  receives  Deerfield  river  from  the  weft,  and 
Miller's  river  from  the  call,  after  which  it  turns  wefter- 
ly  in  a  finuous  courfe  to  Fighting-falls,  and  a  little  af- 
ter tumbles  over  Deerfield  falls,  which  are  impaifable 
by  boats.  At  Windfor  in  Connefticut  it  receives  Far- 
mington  river  from  the  weft,  and  at  H;irtford  meets  the 
tide.  From  Hartford  it  pafl'es  on  in  a  crooked  courfe, 
until  it  falls  into  Long  liland  found  between  Saybrook 
and  Lyme. 

The  length  of  this  river,  in  a  ftraight  line,  is  ncar^ 
ly  ^00  miles.  Its  general  courfe  is  feveral  degrees  well 
of  luuth, ,    It  is  from  80  to    too  roods  \nde,    130  miles' 

from 
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from  Its  moutli.  At  its  mouth  is  a  bar  of  fand  ^vllich 
confiderably  obftrucls  the  navigation.  Ten  feet  water 
at  full  tides  is  found  on  this  bar,  and  the  fame  depth 
to  Middleton.  The  diftance  of  the  bar  from  this 
place,  as  the  river  runs,  is  36  miles.  Above  Middle- 
ton  are  feveral  fhoals  which  Itretch  quite  acrofs  the  ri- 
ver. O.ilv  fix  feet  water  is  found  on  the  ihoal  at  high 
tide,  and  here  the  tide  ebbs  and  flo\\-^  but  about  eight 
inches.  About  three  miles  below  Middleton  the  river 
is  contrafted  to  about  40  roods  in  breadth  by  two  high 
mountains.  Almolt  everywhere  elfe  the  banks  are 
low,  and  fprend  into  fine  extenfive  meadows.  In  the 
fpring  floods,  which  generally  happen  in  May,  thefe 
meadows  are  covered  with  water.  At  Hartford  the 
■\vater  fometimes  rifes  20  feet  above  the  common  fur- 
face  of  the  river,  and  having  all  to  pafs  through  the 
above-mentioned  ftrait,  it  is  fometimes  two  or  three 
weeks  before  it  returns  to  its  ufual  bed.  Thele  floods 
add  nothing  to  the  depth  of  \vater  on  the  bar  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river:  this  bar  lying  too  far  oif  in  the 
found  to  be  nfiefted  by  them. 

On  this  beautiful  river,  whofe  banks  are  fettled  al- 
moft  to  its  fource,  are  many  plea(?.nt,  neat,  well-built 
to\\Tis.  On  its  iveltern  bank,  from  its  mouth  north- 
ivard,  are  the  towns  of  Saybrook,  Haddam,  Middle- 
ton,  Weathersfield,  Hartford,  Windfor,  and  Suffield, 
in  Connefticut ;  Weft  Springfield,  Northampton,  Hat- 
field, and  Deerfield,  in  MaiTachufets  ;  Guilford,  Brat- 
tleborough,  in  which  is  Fort  Dummer,  Weftminfter, 
Windfor,  Hartford,  Fairlee,  Newbury,  Brunfwick, 
and  many  others  in  Vermont.  Crofllng  the  river  into 
New  Hampfliire,  and  travelling  on  the  eaftern  bank, 
you  pafs  through  Woodbury  nearly  oppofite  to  Brunl- 
ivick,  Northumberland,  the  Coos  country,  Lyman, 
Orford,  Lyme,  Hanover,  in  which  is  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege, Lebanon,  Comifh,  Clermont,  Charlefton,  or 
N°  4,  Chefterfield,  and  many  others  in  New  Hamp- 
ihire  ;  Sunderland,  Hadley,  Springfield,  Long  Meadow, 
in  Maflachufets ;  and  in  Connefticut,  Enfield,  Eail 
Windfor,  Eaft  Hartford,  Glaftenbury,  Eaft  Haddam, 
and  Lyme. 

This  river  is  navigable  to  Hartford,  upivards  of  50 
miles  from,  its  mouth,  and  the  produce  of  the  country 
for  2D0  miles  above  is  brought  thither  in  boats.  The 
boats  which  are  ufed  in  this  bufinefs  are  fiat-bottomed, 
long  and  narrow,  for  the  convenience  of  going  up 
rtream,  and  of  fo  light  a  make  as  to  be  portable  in 
carts.  They  are  taken  out  of  the  river  at  three  diflcr- 
ent  carrying-places,  all  of  which  make  15  miles. 

Sturgeon,  falmon,  and  fhad,  are  caught  in  plenty 
in  their  feafon,  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  upwards, 
excepting  fturgeon,  which  do  not  afcend  the  upper 
falls  ;  befides  a  variety  of  iinall  fifli,  fuch  as  pike,  carp, 
perch,  &c. 

From  this  river  are  employed  three  brigs  of  180 
tons  each,  in  the  European  trade  •,  and  about  60  fail 
from  6o  to  130  tons,  in  the  Weft  India  trade  ;  befides 
a  few  filhermen,  and  4.0  or  50  coafting  veflels. 

Connecticut,  one  of  the  five  ftates  of  New  Eng- 
land in  America  ;  bounded  on  the  north  by  Maflachu- 
fets, on  the  eaft  by  Rhode  Ifland  ;  on  the  fouth  by  the 
found  which  divides  it  from  Long  Illand  ;  and  on  the 
weft  by  the  province  of  New  York. 

The  divifional  line  between  Connefticut  and  Maf- 
fachufets,  as  fettled  in   1 7  28,  was  found  to  be   about 


72  miles  in    length.       The   line  dividing  Connecflicut  ConneiftiW. 
from  Rhode  Ifiand  was  fettled  in  1728,  and  found  to  be      '^"^• 
about  45  miles.       The  fea  coaft,  from  the  mouth  of         • 
Paukatuk  river,    which  forms   a    part    of  the    eaftern 
boundary  of  Connecticut,  in   a  direft  fouthweftwardly 
line  to  the  mouth  of  Brj-am  river,  is  reckoned  at  about 
90    miles.      'J"he  line  betiveen   Conneolicut  and  New- 
York  runs   from  latitude  41.  o.  to  latitude  42.  2.  ;  72 
miles.      Connefticut  contains  about  4674  fquare  miles  ; 
equal  to  about  2,963,000  acres.  , 

Tliis  ftate  is  watered  by  feveral  fine  rivers,  the  prin-Riveii. 
cipal  of  ^vhich  are,  Conneciiciit  defcribed  in  the  pre- 
ceding  article,  Houlatonik,  and  the  Thames.  One 
branch  of  the  Houfatonik  rifes  in  Laneihorough,  the 
other  in  Windfor,  both  in  Berklhire  county  in  Maf- 
fachufets.  It  pafles  through  a  number  of  pleafant 
to^vns,  and  empties  into  the  found  between  Stratford 
and  Milford.  It  is  navigable  1 2  miles,  to  Derby.  A 
bar  of  ftiells,  at  its  mouth,  obftrufts  its  navigation  for 
large  veflfels.  In  this  river,  between  Salilhury  and  Ca- 
naan, is  a  cataract,  where  the  v.-ater  of  the  whole  river, 
which  is  I  JO  yards  wide,  falls  about  60  feet  perpendi- 
cularly,  in.  a  perfectly  white  iheet.  A  copious  mift 
arifes,  in  which  floating  rainbows  are  feen  in  various 
places  at  the  fame  time,  exhibiting  a  fcene  exceedingly 
grand  and  beautiful. 

The  Thames  empties  into  Long  Ifland  found  at 
New  London.  It  is  navigable  14  miles,  to  Norwich 
Landing.  Here  it  lofes  its  name,  and  branches  into 
Shetucket  on  the  eaft,  and  Norwich  or  Little  river  on 
the  weft.  The  city  of  Norwich  ftands  on  the  tongue 
of  land  between  thele  rivers.  Little  river,  about  a 
mile  from  its  mouth,  has  a  remarkable  and  very  ro- 
mantic cataraft.  A  rock  10  or  12  feet  in  perpendi- 
cular height,  extends  quite  acrofs  the  channel  of  the 
river.  Over  this  the  whole  river  pitches,  in  one  entire 
flieet,  upon  a  bed  of  rocks  below.  Here  the  river  is 
comprefl'ed  into  a  very  narrow  channel  between  two 
craggy  clifts,  one  of  wliich  towers  to  a  confiderable 
height.  The  channel  defcends  gradually,  is  very  crook  3 
ed,  and  covered  with  pointed  rocks.  Upon  thefe  the 
water  fwiftly  tumbles,  foaming  'ivith  the  moft  violent 
agitation,  15  or  20  rods,  into  a  broad  bafon  which 
fpreads  before  it.  At  the  bottom  of  the  perpendicu- 
lar falls,  the  rocks  are  curioufly  excavated  by  the  con- 
ftant  pouring  of  the  water.  Some  of  the  cavities,  which 
are  all  of  a  circular  form,  are  five  or  fix  feet  deep.  The 
fraoothnefs  of  the  water  above  its  defcent,  the  regularity 
and  beauty  of  the  perpendicular  fall,  the  tremendous 
roughnefs  of  the  other,  aiid  the  craggy,  towering  clifiT 
xvhich  impends  the  whole,  prefent  to  the  view  of  the 
fpeclator  a  fcene  indefcribably  delightful  and  majeftic. 
On  this  river  are  fome  of  the  fineft  mill  feats  in  New 
England,  and  thofe  immediately  below  the  falls,  occu- 
pied by  Lathrop's  mill,  are  perhaps  not  exceeded  by 
any  in  the  world.  Acrofs  the  mouth  of  this  river  is  a 
broad,  commodious  bridge,  in  the  form  of  a  wharf, 
built  at  a  great  expence. 

Shetucket  river,  the  other  branch  of  the  Thames, 
four  miles  from  its  mouth,  receives  Q^uinnabog,  which 
has  its  fource  in  Brimfield  in  Maflachufets ;  thence 
pafling  through  Sturbridge  and  Dudley  in  MaiTachu- 
fets, it  croflVs  into  Connecticut,  and  divides  Pomfret 
from  Killingly,  Canterbury  from  Plainfield,  and  Lilbon 
from    Prefton,  and  then  mingles  with  Shetucket.     In 
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Conntcli-'painng  through  this  hilly  country,  it  fumbles  over 
<^"'-  many  falls,  and  affords  a  vaA  number  of  mill  feats. 
^"^  The  fource  of  the  Shetucket  is  not  far  from  that  of 
Ouinnabog.  It  has  the  name  of  Willamantik  while 
palling  tlirough  Stafford,  and  between  Tolland  and 
Willington,  Coventry  and  Mansfield.  Below  Wind- 
ham it  takes  the  name  of  Shetucket,  and  empties  as 
abo^e.  Thefe  rivers  are  fed  by  numberlels  brooks 
from  every  part  of  the  adjacent  country.  At  the 
mouth  of  Shetucket  is  a  bridge  of  timber  i  24  feet  in 
length,  lupported  at  each  end  by  pillars,  and  held  up 
in  the  middle  by  braces  on  the  top,  in  the  nature  of  au 
arch. 
Hirbours.  -I"'^^  ^"'°  principal  harbours  are  at  New  London  and 
New  Ha\en.  The  former  opens  to  the  fouth.  From 
the  light-houfe,  which  ftands  at  the  mouth  of  the  har- 
bour, to  the  town,  is  about  three  miles ;  the  breadth  is 
three  quarters  of  a  mile,  and  in  fome  places  more.  The 
harbour  has  from  five  to  fix  iathoms  water,  a  clear 
bottom,  tough  ooze,  and  as  far  as  one  raile  above  the 
town  is  entirely  fecure  and  commodious  for  large 
Ihips.  Nc'V  Haven  harbour  is  greatly  inferibr  to  that 
of  New  London.  It  is  a  bay  which  lets  up  northerly 
from  the  found  about  four  miles.  Its  entrance  is  about 
half  a  mile  wide.  It  has  very  good  anchorage,  and  two 
and  a  half  fathoms  at  low  water,  and  three  fathoms  and 
four  feet  at  common  tides.  The  whole  of  the  fea 
coaft  is  indented  with  harbours,  many  of  which  are  fafe 
and  commodious,  but  are  not  fufficiently  ufed  to  merit 
a  defcription. 

Connefticut,  though  fubje<5l  to  the  extremes  of  heat 
and  cold  in  their  feafons,  and  to  frequent  fudden 
changes,  is  very  healthful.  As  many  as  one  in  46 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Conneifticut,  who  were  living  in 
1774,  were  upwards  of  70  years  old.  From  accurate 
calculation  it  is  found,  that  about  one  in  eight  live 
to  the  -age  of  70  years  and  upwards ;  one  in  1 3  to 
the  age  of  80  years,  and  one  in  about  30  to  the  age 
of  90. 

In  the  maritime  to^\Tis  the  weather  is  variable,  ac- 
cording as  the  wind  blows  from  the  fea  or  land.  As 
you  advance  into  the  country,  the  fea  breezes  have  lefs 
effeft  upon  the  air,  and  confequently  the  weather  is 
lefs  variable.  The  iliorteft  day  is  8  hours  and  58 
minutes,  and  the  longeft  15  hours.  The  north-well 
winds,  in  the  winter-feafon,  are  often  extremely  fevere 
and  piercing,  occafioned  by  the  great  body  of  fnow 
which  lies  concealed  from  the  diffolving  influence  of  the 
fun  in  the  immenfe  forefts  north  and  north-well.  The 
clear  and  ferene  temperature  of  the  fkv,  however, 
makes  amends  for  the  feverity  of  the  weather,  and  is 
favourable  to  ^health  and  longevity.  Conneflicut  is  ge- 
nerally broken  land,  made  up  of  mountains,  hills,  and 
valleys ;  and  is  exceedingly  well  watered.  Some  fmall 
parts  of  it  are  thin  and  barren.  It  lies  in  the  fifth  and 
ii.xth  northern  climates,  and  has  a  llrong  fertile  foil. 
Its  principal  produftions  are  Indian  corn,  rye,  wheat 
in  many  parts  of  the  Hate,  oats,  and  barlev,  v.hich  are 
hea\y  and  good,  and  of  late  buck-wheat,  flax  in  large 
quantities,  fome  hemp,  potatoes,  of  feveral  kinds,  pump- 
kins, turnips,  peafe,  beans,  &c.  &c.  fruits  of  all  kinds, 
which  are  common  to  the  climate.  The  foil  is  very 
well  calculated  for  pafture  and  mowing,  which  enables 
tlie  farmers  to  feed  large  n,umbers  of  neat  cattle  and 
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horfes.     Aiflual  calculation  has  evinced,  that  any  given   ConneiJli. 
quantity  of  the  bell  mowing   land  in  Connecticut,  pro-       "'^■ 
duces    about  t^vice  as    much  clear   profit  as  the  fame         "       ' 
quantity  of  the   bell  wheat  land  in  the  Hate  of  New- 
York.     Rlany  farmers,  in  the  eallem  part  of  the  flate, 
have    lately  found   their  advantage    in    raifing  mules, 
which  are  carried  from   the  ports  of  Norwich  and  New- 
London  to  the  Wed  India  illands,  and  yield  a  hand- 
fome   profit.      The   beef,  pork,  butter,  and  cheefe,  of 
ConnefUcut,  are  equal  to  any  in  the  world. 

The  trade  of  Connefticut  is  principally  with  thexridc. 
Well  India  illands,  and  is  carried  on  in  veffels  from  6o 
to  140  tons.  The  exports  confift  of  horfes,  mules, 
oxen,  oak  Haves,  hoops,  pine  boards,  oak  planks,  beans, 
Indian  corn,  filh,  beef,  pork,  &c.  Horfes,  live  cattle 
and  lumber,  are  permitted  in  the  Dutch,  Danifli,  and 
French  ports.  Beef  and  fifli  are  liable  to  fuch  hea^-\' 
duties  in  the  French  illands,  as  that  little  profit  arifes 
to  the  merchant  who  fends  them  to  their  ports.  Pork 
and  flour  are  prohibited.  As  the  ordinance  making 
free  ports  in  the  French  Weft  India  illands  extends  to 
all  foreigners,  the  price  of  molaffes  and  other  articlas 
has  been  greatly  enhanced  by  the  Englilh  purchafers 
for  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia  •,  fo  that  the  trade  of  Con- 
neiElicut  with  the  French  Weft  India  iflands  is  not  pro- 
fitable. Cotton,  cocoa,  indigo,  and  fugars,  are  not 
permitted  to  be  brought  away  by  Americans.  The 
feverity  with  ^vhich  thefe  prohibitory  laws  are  ad- 
rainiftered  is  fuch,  as  that  thefe  articles  cannot  be 
fmuggled. 

Connefticut  has  a  large  number  of  coafling  veffels 
employed  in  carrying  the  produce  of  the  ftate  to  other 
Hates. — To  Rhode  Ifland,  IVIaffachufets,  and  New 
Hampihire,  they  carry  pork,  wheat,  corn,  and  rye. 
To  North  and  South  Carolinas  and  Georgia,  butter, 
cheefe,  faked  beef,  cyder,  apples,  potatoes,  hay,  &c. 
and  receive  in  return  rice,  indigo,  and  money.  But 
as  New  York  is  nearer,  and  the  llate  of  the  markets 
always  ^vell  known,  much  of  the  produce  of  Connec- 
ticut, efpecially  of  the  wellern  parts,  is  carried  there  ; 
particularly  pot  and  pearl  allies,  flax-feed,  beef,  pork, 
cheefe,  and  butter  in  large  quantities.  Moll  of  the 
produce  of  Connefticut  river,  from  the  parts  of  Maf- 
fachufets.  New  Hampfliire,  and  Vermont,  as  ^vell  as 
of  Connedlicut,  wliich  are  adjacent,  goes  lo  the  fame 
market.  Confiderable  quantities  of  the  produce  of  the 
eallem  parts  of  the  llate  are  marketed  at  Bollon  and 
Providence. 

The  value  of  the  whole  e-vported  produce  and  com- 
modities from  this  llate,  before  the  year  1774,  was 
then  eftimated  at  about  2oo,oool.  lawful  money  an- 
nually. Since  this  lime  no  accurate  eftimate  has  been 
made,  fo  that  it  is  impoffible  to  tell  whether  the  amount 
has  lince  been  increafed  or  diminilhcd. 

In  1774,  the  number  of  ftiipping  in  Conneflicut 
was  1 89  •,  their  tonnage  10,317  ;  feafaring  men  1162; 
befides  upwards  of  20  fail  of  coalting  veffels,  which 
employed  about  90  feamen.  This  ftate  is  not  yet  fully 
recovered  from  the  confullon  in  which  it  was  involved 
by  the  late  war  ;  fo  that  the  numb"  of  ftiipping,  &c. 
has  not,  at  any  period  fince  I774»  t)""  afcertained 
with  accuracy.  It  is  probable,  however,  confidering 
the  loffes  fuftained  hy  the  war,  the  decay  of  the  ihip- 
building  bufmeft,  and  the  number  of  unfortunate  ftup- 
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wrecks,  and  lolTes  by  liuriicanes  in  the  Well  Indies, 
that  the  fliipping  and  fcamen  are  not  now  lo  numerous 
as  in  1774. 

The  number  of  iliipping  from  the  port  of  New  Lon- 
don employed  in  1788  in  the  European  and  Weft  India 
trade,  was  four  ihips,  one  fno«-,  54  brigantines,  32 
fchooners,  and  45  floops.  The  number  of  horfes  and 
cattle  exported  from  the  diftrift  round  New  London, 
from  the  loth  of  January  1 787,  to  the  loth  of  Janu- 
ary 1788,  was  69I7  ;  befides  jack-afles  imported  and 
exported,  not  included.  From  1786  to  1787,  the 
number  was  6671  ;  fo  that  the  laft  year  exceeded  the 
other  246.  From  March  1787  to  January  1788,  1454 
horfes,  780  oxen,  and  23  cows,  were  exported  from  the 
port  of  Middleton. 

The  farmers  in  Conneclicut  and  their  families  are 
moftly  clothed  in  plain,  decent,  homefpun  cloth.  Their 
linens  and  ^voollens  are  manufaftured  in  the  family 
way  -,  and  although  they  are  generally  of  a  coarfer 
kind,  they  are  of  a  ftronger  texture,  and  much  more 
.durable,  than  thofe  imported  from  France  and  Great 
Britain.  Many  of  their  cloths  are  fine  and  hand- 
fome. 

In  New  Haven  is  a  linen  manufadlory  which  flou- 
j-ilhes,  and  one  for  cotton  is  about  to  be  eftablillied. 
In  Eaft  Hartford  is  a  glafs-work,  a  fnuff  and  powder 
mill,  and  an  iron-work  and  flitting  mill.  Iron-works 
are  eftablillied  alfo  at  Salilbury,  Nor\vich,  and  other 
parts  of  the  ftate.  At  Stafford  is  a  furnace  at  which 
are  made  large  quantities  of  hollow  ware  and  other  iron- 
mongery, fulficient  to  fupply  the  whole  ftate.  Paper 
is  manufaftured  at  Norwich,  Hartford,  New  Haven, 
and  in  Litchfield  county.  Nails  of  every  fize  are  made 
in  almoft  every  town  and  village  in  Conneflicut  ■,  fo 
that  confiderable  quantities  can  be  exported  to  the 
neighbouring  ftates,  and  at  a  better  rate  than  they  can 
^be  had  from  Europe.  Ironmongery,  hats  of  the  beft 
kinds,  candles,  leather,  llioes,  and  boots,  are  manu- 
faftured  in  this  ftate.  We  muft  not  omit  to  mention 
^vooden  difties  and  other  wooden  ware,  which  are 
made  in  vaft  quantities  in  Suffield  and  fome  few  other 
places,  and  fold  in  almoft  every  part  of  the  eaftern 
ilates.  Oil  mills,  of  a  new  and  very  ingenious  con- 
ftruftion,  have  been  ereded  in  feveral  parts  of  the 
ilate. 

It  appears  from  experiments  made  formerly  in  this 
ftate,  that  a  buftiel  of  fun-tlower  feed  yields  a  gallon 
of  oil  ;  and  that  an  acre  of  ground  planted  with  the 
feed  at  three  feet  apart,  will  yield  between  forty  and 
fifty  bulhels  of  the  feed.  This  oil  is  as  mild  as  fweet 
oil,  and  is  equally  agreeable  with  falads,  and  as  a  me- 
dicine. It  may,  moreover,  be  ufed  with  advantage  in 
paints,  vamlfhes,  and  ointments.  From  its  being  ma- 
nufactured In  our  ou-n  country,  it  may  always  be  pro- 
cured and  ufed  in  a  frelh  ftate.  The  oil  is  preffed  from 
the  feed  in  the  fame  manner  that  cold-drawn  linfeed 
oil  is  dranii  from  tlax-feed,  and  with  as  little  trouble. 
Sweet  olive  oil  fells  for  fix  (hillings  a  quart.  Should 
•the  oil  of  the  fun-flower  fell  for  only  two-thirds  of  that 
price,  the  produce  of  an  acre  of  ground,  fuppofing  it 
to  yield  only  40  bufticls  of  the  feed,  will  be  32I. 
a  fum  far  beyond  the  produft  of  an  acre  of  ground  in 
any  kind  of  grain.  The  feed  is  raifed  with  very  little 
.{/•ouble,  and  grows  in  land  of  moderate  fertility.     It 
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may  be  go-'Jiered  and   ftielled,  fit  for  the  extra.51ion  of  Conned;- 
the  oil,  by  women  and  children.  '^^■ 

Connecticut  Is  divided  into  eight  counties,  viz.  Hart-         i 
ford,  NcH-  Haven,  New  London,   Fairfield,  Windham,  Civil  divi- 
Litclifield,    Middiefex,    and    Tolland.      The    counties  Cons  aad 
are  lubdivided  Into  upwards  of  80  twvnfliips  ;  each  of  P^P^'i^ion. 
which    Is  a  corporation,    invefted  with  power  to  hold 
lands,  choofe    their  own    town-officers,    to  make  pru- 
dential laws,    the    penalty  of  tranlgrclTion  not  to  ex- 
ceed 20s.  and  to   choofe  their  own  reprefentatives  to 
the    general    afl'embly.     The    to^\"nlTiips  are    generally 
di\ided  Into  two  or  more  parllhes,  in  each  of  which  is 
one  or  more  places  of  public  ivorlhip. 

Connedlcut  is  the  moft  populous,  in  proportion  to 
its  extent,  of  any  of  the  thirteen  ftates.  It  is  laid  out 
in  fmall  farms  from  50  to  300  or  400  acres  each,  which 
are  held  by  the  farmers  in  fee-fimple  ;  and  are  gene- 
rally cultivated  as  well  as  the  nature  of  the  loll  will 
admit.  The  ftate  is  chequered  with  innumerable  roads 
or  highivays,  croffmg  each  other  In  every  direction. 
A  traveller  in  any  of  thefe  roads,  even  in  the  moft  un- 
fettled  parts  of  the  ftate,  vnll  feldom  pafs  more  than 
two  or  three  miles  without  finding  a  houfe  or  cottage, 
and  a  farm  under  fuch  improvements  as  to  afford  the 
neceffarles  for  the  fupport  of  a  family.  The  whole 
ftate  refembles  a  well-cultivated  garden  ;  which,  with 
that  degree  of  induftry  that  Is  requifite  for  happinefs, 
produces  the  neceffarles  and  conveniences  of  life  in 
great  plenty. 

In  1759,  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  Connefticut 
was  130,611  ;  in  1774,  there  were  197,856  fouls.  In 
18  years,  the  increafe  was  67,245  ;  from  1774  to 
1782,  the  increafe  was  but  1 1,294  perfons.  This 
comparatively  fmall  increafe  of  inhabitants  may  be  fatis- 
faftorlly  accounted  for  from  the  deftruftion  of  the  war, 
and  the  numerous  emigrations  to  Vermont,  the  weftem 
parts  of  New  Hampfliire,  and  other  ftates. 

The  inhabitants  are  almoft  entirely  of  Englllh  de- 
fcent.  There  are  no  Dutch,  French,  or  Germans, 
and  very  few  Scotch  or  Irilh  people,  in  any  part  of 
New  England. 

In  addition  to  what  has  been  already  fad  on  thefe  character 
particulars  under  New  England,  it  may  be  obferved,  manners, 
that  the  pecple  of  Connefticut  are  remarkably  fond  of  &'^- 
having  all  their  difputes,  even  thofe  of  the  moft  tri- 
vial kind,  fettled  according  to  law.  The  prevalence 
of  this  litigious  fplrit  affords  employment  and  fupport 
for  a  numerous  body  of  lawyers.  The  number  of  ac- 
tions entered  annually  upon  the  feveral  dockets  in  the 
ftate,  juftifies  the  above  obfervations.  That  party 
fplrit,  however,  which  Is  the  bane  of  political  happi- 
nefs, has  not  raged  with  fuch  violence  In  this  ftate  as 
in  Maffachufets  and  Rhode  Ifland.  Public  proceed- 
ings have  been  conduced,  generally,  and  efpecially 
•of  late,  with  much  calinnefs  and  candour.  The 
people  are  well  infopned  In  regard  to  their  rights, 
and  judicious  in  the  methods  they  adopt  to  fccure 
them. 

The  clergy,  who  are  numerous,  and,  as  a  body, 
verv  refpeclable,  have  hitherto  preferved  a  kind  of 
ariftocratical  balance  in  the  very  democratical  govern- 
ment of  the  ftate  ;  which  has  happily  operated  as  a 
check  upon  the  overbearing  fplrit  of  republicanlfra. 
It  lias  been  lamented  that  the  unhappy  religious  dif- 
putes 
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putes  Miiicli  have  too  much  prevailed  among  feme  of 
the  clergy,  and  the  too  great  attention  that  others 
have  paid  to  their  temporal  concerns,  to  the  neglect 
of  their  flocks,  and  an  inattention  to  the  qualifica- 
tions of  thofe  ^vho  have  been  admitted  to  the  facred 
office,  have,  heretofore,  coniiderably  diminillveJ  tlieir 
influence.  It  is  a  pleafing  circumftance  that  the  rage 
for  theological  difputation-  is  abating  ;  and  greafer 
ftriclnefs  is  obferved  in  the  admiflion  of  candidates  to 
the  minillry.  Their  influence  is  on  the  increafe  ;  and 
it  is  no  doubt  to  be  attributed,  in  part,  to  their  in- 
creaCng  influence,  that  an  evident  reformation  m  the 
manners  of  the  people  of  this  ftdte  has  taken  place 
fince  the  peace.  In  regard  to  learning  and  abilities, 
the  clergy,  at  the  prefent  day,  are  equal  to  their  pre- 
deceflbrs  at  any  former  period. 

As  to  ecclefiaftical  government  and  difcipline,  each 
church  is  a  leparate  jurifdiciion,  and  claims  authority 
to  choofe  their  own  miniller,  to  exercife  government, 
and  to  enjoy  gofpel  ordinances  within  itielf.  The 
churches,  however,  are  not  independent  of  each  other  ; 
they  are  affociated  for  mutual  benefit  and  convenience. 
The  aflbciations  have  po\ver  to  licenfe  candidates  for 
the  minillry,  to  confult  for  the  general  welfare,  and 
to  recommend  meafures  to  be  adopted  by  the  churches, 
but  have  no  authority  to  enforce  them.  When  dif- 
putes  arife  in  churches,  councils  a're  called,  by  the  par- 
ties, to  fettle  them  ;  but  their  power  is  only  advifory. 
There  are  as  many  aflbciations  in  the  Hate  as  there 
are  counties  ;  and  they  meet  twice  in  a  year.  Thefe 
are  all  combined  in  one  general  aflibciation,  who  meet 
annually. 

All  religions  that  are  coufiftent  with  the  peace  of 
fociety  are  tolerated  in  Conneiflicut  ;  and  a  fpirit  of 
liberality  and  catholicifm  is  increaiing.  There  are 
very  few  religious  fefts  in  this  Ifate  ■,  the  bulk  of  the 
people  are  Congregationalifts.  Befides  thefe  there  are 
Epifcopalians  and  Baptiils ;  and  formerly  there  was 
a  fociety  of  Sandimanians  at  New-Haven  ;  but  they 
are  now  reduced  to  a  very  fmall  number.  The  Epif- 
copalian  churches  are  refpeclable,  and  are  under  the 
fuperintendance  of  a  biftiop.  There  were  29  con- 
gregations of  the  Baptifts  in  1784.  Thele  congrega- 
tions, with  thofe  in  the  neighbouring  ftates,  meet  in 
aflbciations,  by  delegation,  annually. 

There  are  a  great  number  of  very  pleafant  towns, 
both  maritime  and  inland,  in  Conneclicut.  It  con- 
tains five  incorporated  towns  or  cities.  Two  of  thefe, 
Hartford  and  New-Haven,  are  the  capitals  of  the  ftate. 
The  general  aflTcmbly  is  liolden  at  the  former  in  Way, 
and  at  the  latter  in  October,  annually.  See  Hart- 
ford an4  Neiv-H/ii'f.?!. 

In  no  part  of  the  ivorld  is  the  education  of  all  ranks 
of  people  more  attended  to  than  in  Connefticut.  Al- 
.  moll  every  toivn  in  the  ftate  is  divided  into  diftrifls, 
and  each  dillrift  has  a  public  fchool  kept  in  it  a  greater 
or  lefs  part  of  every  year.  Somewhat  more  thdn  one 
third  of  the  money  ariling  from  a  tax  on  the  polls  and 
rateable  eftate  of  the  inhabitants,  is  appropriated  to  the 
fupport  of  fchools,  in  the  feveral  towns,  for  the  educa- 
tion of  children  and  youth.  The  law  directs  that  a 
grammar  frhool  fliall  be  kept  in  every  country  town 
through  the  ftate. 

There  is  a  grammar  fchool  at  Hartford,  and  ano- 
ther at  Nev-Haven,  fupported  by  a  donation  of  Go- 
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vernor  Hopkins.     This  venerable  and  benevolent  gen-  Ccnn-->i- 

tlcman,  in  !iis  lafl;  will,  dated  1657,  left  in  the  hands  ^     ""' 

of  Theophilus  liaton,  Efq.  and  three  others,  a  legacy  ' 
of  1324I.  "  as  an  encouragement,  in  thefe  foreign 
plantations,  of  breeding  up  hopeful  youths  both  at 
the  grammar  fchool  and  college."  In  1 664,  this  le- 
gacy was  equally  di\ided  betiveen  New-Haven  and 
Hartford  ;  and  grammar  fchools  were  ereiled,  which 
have  been  fupported  ever  fince. 

At  Greenfield  there  is  a  refpectable  academy,  un- 
der the  care  and  inllruclion  of  the  Rev.  Dr  Dwight. 
At  Plainfield  is  another,  under  the  care  of  the  Rev. 
Mr  Bencidift.  This  academy  has  flourilhed  for  feve- 
ral years,  and  furnilhed  a  number  of  lludcnts  for  Yale 
and  Dartmouth  colleges.  At  Norwich  and  Windham, 
likeivife,  are  academies  furnilhed  with  able  inllru£tors  j 
each  of  thefe  academies  has  60  or  70  fcholars. 

Yale  College  was  founded  in  17:0,  and  remained 
at  Killingworth  until  1707— then  at  Saybrook  mitil 
17 1 6,  when  it  was  removed  and  fixed  at  New-Haven. 
See  Neiv-HjU'EN.  11 

On  the  bank  of  Connefticut  river,  two  miles  from  ^I'nes,  mi- 
Middleton,  is  a  lead  mine,  which  was  ^vrou^ht  durins  l."^l,  *" 
the  ivar,  at  the  expence  or  the  Itate,  and  was  produc- 
tive. It  is  too  expenfive  to  w-ork  in  time  of  peace. 
Copper  mines  have  been  difcovered  and  opened  in  fe- 
veral  parts  of  the  ftate,  but  have  proved  unprofitable, 
and  are  much  negledled.  Iron  mines  are  numerous 
and  productive.  .  Steel  ore  has  been  found  in  the 
mountains  between  Woodbury  and  New  Milford. 
Talcs  of  various  kinds,  white,  brown,  and  chocolate 
coloured  cryflals,  zinc  or  Ipeltzer,  a  femimetal,  and 
feveral  other  foiTils  and  metals,  have  been  found  in  Con- 
nefticut.  u 

All  freeholders  in   the   ftate  are  required  by  law  to  Jlode  cf 
give  in  lifts  of  their   polls   and  rateable  eftate,  to  per-  ''^■"y'°g 
fons  appointed  in  the  refpeClive  towns  to  receive  them, 
on  or  before  the  20th  of  Auguft  annually.     Thefe  are 
valued  according  to  la(v,  arranged  in  proper  order,  and 
fent  to  the  general  aflembly  annually  in  I\Iay. 

The  fum  total  of  the  lift  of  the  polls  and  rateable 
eftate  of  the  inhabitants  of  Connecticut,  as  brought 
into  the  general  aflembly  in  May  1787,  were  as  fol- 
lows : 


Sum  total  of  the  fingle  lift 

AflTeflments 

One  quarter  of  the  fourfolds 
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47.793 
1,176 
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Total      L.I, 533,867   18      si 

On  this  fum  taxes  are  levied,  fo  much  'on  the 
pound,  according  to  the  fum  .propofed  to  be  railed. 
A  tax  01  two-pence  on  the  pound  would  raife  1  2,782!. 

The  ordinary  annual  expences  of  government  be- 
fore the  war  amounted  to  near  400DI.  flerlin<r,  e.x- 
clufive  of  that  which  was  appropriated  to  the  fupport 
of  fchools.     The  expences  have  fince  increafcd.  , , 

At  StaflTord  is  a  medicinal  fpriiig,  which  is  faid  to  Mineral 
be  a   fovereign   remedy   for  fcorbutic,   cutaneous,  andfp'''"g'' 
other  diforders.      A.:  Guilfotd   is  a   fprin?,  ^vhofe  wa- 
ter, it   is  faid,  when  feparated  from  the  fountain,  ^vill 
evaporate  even    ^vheT\    put    into  a  bottle  and    tightly 
corked. 

It  is  difficult  to  fay  what  is  the  conflitution  of  this 
4  A  ftate. 
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Conrtfti-  ftate.     Contented  mth  the  form  of  government  which 
,     "**•        originatecj  from   the  charter  cf  Charles  II.  granted  in 
j'  1662,    the  people  have  not  been  dilpofed  to  run  the 

Conftitu-     nazard  of  framing  a  new  conltitution  fmce   the  dec'.a- 
t:oii  ami      ration    of   independence.      They    have  tacitly  adopt- 
ed their  old  charter  as    the  ground   of   civil  govern- 
ment,   fo    far    as    it  is  applicable    to  an  independent 
people. 

Agreeable  to  this  charter,    the   fupreme    legiflative 
authority  of  the  ftate  is  veiled  in  a  governor,  deputy- 
govemor,  twelve  affillants  or  counfellors,  and  the  re- 
prefentatives  of  the  people,  fly  led  the  Genera/  Ajfembly. 
The  governor,  deputy-governor,  and  affillants,   are  an- 
nually chofen  by  the  freemen  in  the  month  of  May. 
The    reprefentatives  (their  number  not  to  exceed  two 
from   each   town)  are    chofen    by  the    freemen    twice 
a-year,  to  attend  the  two  annual  feffions,  on  the  iecond 
Thurfday   of  May  and    Oclober.      This  affembly  has 
power  to  erecl  judicatories,  for  the  trial  of  caufes  civil 
and  criminal,  and  to  ordain  and  eftablifh  laws  for  fettling 
the   forms  and  ceremonies  of  government.     By   thefe 
laws  the  general  affembly  is  di%'ided  into  two  branches, 
called   the  upper  and   lower  houfes.     The  upper  houfe 
is  compofed  of  the  governor,   deputy-governor,  and  af- 
fillants ;  the  lower  houfe,  of  the  reprefentatives  of  the 
people.     No  law  can   pafs  without  the  concurrence  of 
both  houfes.     The  judges  of  the   fuperior  court  hold 
their  offices  during  the  pleafure  of  the  general  affembly. 
The  judges  of  the   county  coiu-ts,  and  jullices,  are  an- 
nually appointed.     Sheriffs   are   appointed  by  the  go- 
vernor and  council,  without  limitation  of  time.     The 
governor  is  captain  general  of  the  militia,  the  deputy- 
governor    lieutenant-general.      All   other  military    of- 
ficers are  appointed   by  the  affembly,  and  commiffioHed 
by  the  governor. 

The  mode  of  elefling  the  governor,  deputy-gover- 
nor, affillants,  treafurer,  and  fecretary,  is  as  follows  : 
The  freemen  in  the  ieveral  towns  meet  on  the  Monday 
next  after  the  firft  Tuefday  in  April,  annually,  and 
give  in  their  votes  for  the  perfons  they  choofc  for  the 
laid  offices  refpeflively,  with  their  names  \vritten  on  a 
piece  of  paper,  which  are  received  and  fealed  up  by  a 
conftable  in  open  meeting,  the  votes  for  each  office  by 
themfelves,  with  the  name  of  the  to^vn  and  office  \vrit- 
ten  on  the  outfide.  Thefe  votes,  thus  fealed,  are  fent 
to  the  general  affembly  in  May,  and  there  counted  by 
a  committee  from  both  houfes.  All  freemen  are  eli- 
gible to  any  office  in  government.  In  choofing  affill- 
ants, twenty  perfons  are  nominated,  by  the  vote  of 
each  freeman,  at  the  freemen's  meeting  for  choofing 
reprefentatives  in  September  annually.  Thefe  votes 
are  fealed  up,  and  fent  to  the  general  affembly  in  Oc- 
tober, and  are  there  counted  by  a  committee  of  both 
houfes,  and  the  twenty  perfons  who  have  the  molt 
votes  Hand  in  nomination  ;  out  of  whicli  number  the 
twelve  who  have  the  greateil  number  of  votes,  given 
by  tlie  freemen  at  their  meeting  in  April,  are  in  May 
declared  affillants  in  the  manner  above  mentioned. 
The  qualifications  of  freemen  are,  maturity  in  years, 
quiet  and  peaceable  behaviour,  a  civil  converfation,  and 
freehold  eftate  to  the  value  of  forty  ffiillings  per  annum, 
or  forty  pounds  perfonal  ellate  in  th^  lilf,  certified  by 
ihe  felcft  men  of  the  town  ;  it  is  neceffary  alfo  that 
they  take  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  ftate.  Their 
iiaices  are  enrolled  in  the  town  ckik's  office,  and  they 
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continue   fieemen  for  life,  unlefs  disfranchifcd  by  fen-  ConncflJ. 
tcnce  of   the  fuperior  court,    on  conviftion  of  mifde- ,     ':"'• 

meanor.  /"— ' 

The  courts  are  as  follows  :  The  jullices  of  the 
peace,  of  whom  a  number  are  annually  appointed  in 
each  town  by  the  general  affembly,  have  authority  to 
hear  and  determine  civ^l  actions,  where  the  demand 
does  not  exceed  four  pounds.  If  the  demand  exceeds 
forty  ihillings,  an  appeal  to  the  county  is  allowed. 
They  have  cognizance  of  fniall  offences,  and  may  pu- 
niffi  by  fine  not  exceeding  forty  Ihillings,  or  whip- 
ping not  exceeding  ten  llripes,  or  fitting  in  the  Hocks. 
There  are  eight  county  courts  in  the  ftate,  held  in 
the  feveral  counties  by  one  judge  and  four  jullices  of 
the  quorum,  who  have  jurifdiflion  of  all  criminal  cafes, 
arifing  within  their  refpeftive  counties,  where  the  pu- 
niffiment  does  not  extend  to  life,  limb,  or  baniihment. 
The  have  original  jurifdiftion  of  all  civil  aflions 
which  exceed  the  jurifdiflion  of  a  juflice.  Either 
,  party  may  appeal  to  the  fuperior  court,  if  the  demand 
exceeds  twenty  pounds,  except  on  bonds  or  notes 
vouched  by  two  witneffes. 

There  are  feveral  courts  of  probate  in  each  county, 
confining  of  one  judge.  The  peculiar  province  of 
this  court,  is,  the  probate  of  wills,  granting  adminiftra- 
tion  of  inteftate  ellates,  ordering  diftribution  of  them, 
and  appointing  guardians  for  minors,  &<;.  An  appeal 
lies  from  any  decree  of  this  court  to  the  fuperior 
court. 

The  fuperior  court  confifts  of  five  judges.  It  has 
authority  in  all  criminal  cafes  extending  to  life,  limb 
or  baniihment,  and  other  high  crimes  and  mifdemea- 
nors,  to  grant  divorces,  and  to  hear  and  determine  all 
civil  aflions  brought  by  appeal  from  the  county  courts, 
or  the  court  of  probate,  and  to  correft  the  errors  of  all 
inferior  courts.  This  is  a  circuit  court,  and  has  t^vo 
ftated  feffions  in  each  county  annually.  The  fuperior 
and  county  courts  try  matters  of  facl  by  a  jury,  or 
without  if  the  parties  will  agree. 

There  is  a  fupreme  court  of  errors,  confifiing  of  the 
deputy-governor  and  the  twelve  affillants.  Their  fole 
bulinefs  is  to  determine  writs  of  error  brought  on 
judgments  of  the  fuperior  court,  where  the  error  com- 
plained of  appears  on  the  record.  They  have  two 
flated  feffions  annually,  viz.  on  the  Tuefdays  of  the 
weeks  preceding  the  ftated  feffions  of  the  general  af- 
fembly. 

The  county  court  is  a  court  of  chancery,  empowered 
to  hear  and  determine  cafes  in  equity,  where  the 
matter  in  demand  does  not  exceed  one  hundred  poimds. 
The  fuperior  court  has  cognizance  of  all  cafes  where 
the  demand  exceeds  that  fum.  Error  may  be  brought 
from  the  county  to  the  fuperior  court,  and  from  the 
fuperior  court  to  the  fupreme  court  of  errors,  on 
judgment  in  cafes  of  equity  as  well  as  of  law. 

The  general  affembly  only  have  power  to  grant  par- 
dons and  reprieves,  to  grant  commiffions  of  bankruptcy, 
or  proted  the  perfons  and  ellates  of  unfortunate 
debtors. 

The  common  law  of  England,  fo  far  as  it  is  apph'- 
cable  to  this  country,  is  conCdered  as  the  common 
law  of  this  Hate.  The  reports  of  adjudication  in  the 
courts  of  king's  bench,  common  pleas,  and  chancery, 
are  read  in  the  courts  of  this  ftate  as  authorities ;  yet 
the  judges  do  not  confider  them  as  conclufively  bind- 
ings 
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ing,  unlefs  founded  on  foUd  reafons  wliich  will  apply 
in  this  ftate,  or  ianv5lioned  by  concurrent  adjudications 
of  their  own  courts. 

The  feudal  fyilem  of  defcents  was  never  adopted  in 
tliis  Hate.      All  the  real  eltate   of  inleftates   is  divided 
equally  among  the  children,  males  and  females,  except 
that  the  eldeft  fon  lias  a    double    portion.       And  all 
eftates  given  in  tail  muil  be   given  to  forae  perfon  then 
in  being,  or  to  their  immediate  iOuc,   and  iliall  become 
fee-firaple    eftates  to    the    iflue  of   the    firft    donee  in 
tail.     The  widow  of  an  intellate  is  entitled  to  a  third 
part  of  the  perio.ial  eilate  for  ever,  and  to  her  dower, 
or  third  part  of  the  lioufes  and  lands  belonging  to   the 
,.        inteftate  at  the  time  of  his  der.th,  during  her  life. 
Pfaiflice  of       The  praifice  of  law  in  this  ftate  has  more  iiiaplicity, 
l»w.  but  lefs  preciilon,    than  in   England.       Afliltants  and 

judges  are  empowered  to  iffue  ivrits  through  the  ftate, 
and  juftices  through  their  refpecllve  counties.  In 
thefe  writs,  the  fubilance  of  the  complaints  or  the  de- 
clarations rauft  be  contained  ;  and  if  neither  of  the 
parties  Iho^v  good  reafon  for  delay,  the  caufes  are 
heard  and  determined  the  fame  term  to  which  the  «Tits 
are  returnable.  Few  of  the  ficlions  of  laiv,  fo  com- 
mon in  the  Englilli  pra'flice,  are  kno^vn  in  this  ftate. 
The  plaintiff  always  has  his  eleftion  to  attach  or  fum- 
mon  the  defendant.  Attorneys  are  admitted  and  qua- 
lified by  the  county  courts.  Previoat  to  their  ad- 
miifion  to  the  bar,  they  muft  ftudy  two  years  with  a 
praiftiling  attorney  in  the  ftate,  if  they  have  had  a  col- 
lege education,  and  three  years  if  they  have  not  ;  their 
morals  muft  be  good,  and  their  characlers  unblemi(hed  ; 
and  they  mulf  fuftain  an  examination  by  the  attorneys 
of  the  court  of  the  county  where  they  are  admitted, 
and  be  by  them  recommended  to  the  court.  When 
admitted  to  the  county  court,  they  can  praclife,  mth- 
out  other  qualifications,  in  any  court  in  the  ftate. 
There  are  upon  an  average  about  thirteen  attorneys  to 
each  county,  one  hundred  and  four  in  the  ftate  ;  a  very 
great  proportion  for  the  real  exigencies  of  the  people. 
Yet  from  the  litigious  fpirit  of  the  citizens,  the  moft 
of  them  *find  employment  and  fupport.  There  is  no 
attorney  general,  but  there  is  one  attorney  to  the  ftate 
J  5  in  each  county. 
Aftoiy.  The  prefent  territory  of  ConnecHcut,  at  the  time  of 

the  firft  arrival  of  the  Englifti,  was  poflefled  by  the  Pe- 
quot,  the  Mohegan,  Podunk,  and  many  other  fmaller 
tribes  of  Indians. 

The  Pequots  were  numerous  and  warlike.  Their 
country  extended  along  the  fea-coaft  from  Paukatuk 
to  Connecticut  river.  About  the  year  1630,  this 
powerful  tribe  extended  their  conquefts  over  a  confi- 
■  derable  part  of  Connefticut,  over  all  Long  Illand,  and 
part  of  Narraganfett.  Saffacus,  who  was  the  grand 
monarch  of  the  i\hole  country,  was  king  of  this  na- 
tion. The  feat  of  his  dominions  was  at  Ne^v-London  ; 
the  ancient  Indian  name  of  ivhich  was  Pequot. 

The  Mohegans  were  a  numerous  tribe,  and  their 
territory  extenfive.  Their  ancient  claim,  which  was 
furveyed  and  fettled  by  corrtmiftioners  from  Q^ueen  Anne 
in  1705,  comprehended  all  New  London  county,  ex- 
cept a  narrow  ftrip  of  about  eight  miles  wide,  on  the 
fea-coaft,  almoft  the  whole  of  the  county  of  Windham, 
and  a  part  of  the  counties  of  Tolland  and  Hartford. 
Uncas,  diftingmftied  for  his  friendftiip  to  the  Englifh, 
was  the  fachem  of  this  tribe. 
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The  Podunks  Inhabited  Eaft  Hartford,  and  the  clr-  Connecfti. 
cumjacent  country.      The  firft  fachem   of   this   tribe,       "'*; 
of  whom  the  Englilh  had   any  knowledge  was  Tata-         * 
nimoo.     He  was  able  to  bring  into  tlie  field  more  than 
200  fighting  men. 

The  firft  grant  of  Conneclicut  was  made  by  the 
Plymouth  council  to  the  earl  of  Warwick,  In  1 630, 
and  confirmed  by  his  majefty  in  council  the  fame  year. 
Tills  grant  comprehended  all  that  part  of  New  Eng- 
land ^vhich  lies  weft  from  Narraganfett  river,  i  20  miles 
on  the  fea-coaft,  from  thence,  in  latitude  and  breadth 
aforefaid,  to  the  South  fea.  The  year  following,  the 
carl  aftigned  this  grant  to  Lord  Say  and  Seal,  Lord 
Brook,  and  nine  others. 

No  Englilh  fettlements  were  attempted  in  Connefti- 
cut  until  die  year  1633,  "hen  a  number  of  Indian  tra- 
ders, having  purchaled  of  Zequallbn  and  Natawanute. 
two  principal  lachems,  a  trail  of  land  at  the  mouth  of 
Little  river  in  Windfor,  built  a  houfe  and  fortified  it, 
and  ever  after  maintained  their  right  of  foil  upon  the  • 
river. 

The  fame  year,  a  little  before  the  arrival  of  the 
Englilli,  a  company  of  Dutch  traders  came  to  Hart- 
ford, and  built  a  houfe  which  they  called  the  Hirfe  of 
Good  Hope,  and  erecled  a  fraall  fort,  in  which  tliev 
planted  two  cannon.  The  remains  of  this  fettlement 
are  ftill  vifible  on  the  bank  of  ConneiJlicut  river.  This 
was  the  only  fettleraent  of  the  Dutch  In  Conneclicut 
in  thefe  ancient  times.  The  Dutch,  and  after  them 
the  province  of  New  York,  for  a  long  time  claimed  as 
far  eaft  as  the  weftern  bapk  of  ConnecHcut  river.  It 
belongs  to  the  profelTed  hiftorian  to  prove  or  difprove 
the  juftice  of  this  claim.  Douglas  fays,  "  The  par- 
tition line  between  New  York  and  Connefticut,  as 
ertabllflied  December  i.  1 664,  runs  from  the  mouth 
of  Memoroncok  river,  a  little  weft  of  Bvram  river, 
N.  N.  W.  and  was  the  ancient  eafterlv  limits  of  New 
York,  until  November  23.  1683,  when  the  line  was 
run  nearly  the  fame  as  it  is  now  fettled."  If  Douglas 
is  right,  the  Neiv  York  claim  could  not  have  been  ^vell 
founded. 

In  1634,  Lord  Say  and  Seal,  Sic.  fent  over  a  fmall 
number  of  men,  who  built  a  fort  at  Saybrook,  and  held 
a  treaty  u-ith  the  Pequot  Indians,  who  in  a  formal  man- 
ner gave  to  the  Englifti  their  right  to  Conneclicut  river 
and  the  adjacent  country. 

In  1635,  the  Plymouth  council  granted  to  the  duke 
of  Hamilton,  all  lands  between  Narraganfett  and  Con- 
necticut rivers,  and  back  into  the  country  as  far  as 
MalTachufcts  fouth  line.  This  covered  a  part  of  the  earl 
of  Waruick's  patent,  and  occafioned  fome  difputes  in 
the  colony.  There  were  feveral  attempts  to  re\'ive  the 
Hamilton  claim,  but  they  were  never  profecuted. 

In  Oilober  of  this  year,  about  fixty  perfons  from 
Newton,  Dorcheiler,  and  Watertown,  in  MalTachufets, 
came  and  fettled  at  Hartford,  Wcthersfield,  and  Wind- 
for, in  Connecticut  ;  and  the  June  following  the  famous 
Mr  Hooker  and  his  company  came  and  fettled  at  Hart- 
ford, and  was  a  friend  and  father  to  the  colony  to  the 
day  ot  his  death. 

The  firft  court  hefd  In  Conneflicut  was  at  Hartford, 
April  26.  1636. 

The  year  16  ;7  was  diftinguiftied  by  the  war  with 

the  Pequots.     This  warlike  nation  had,  for  fome  time, 

been  troubleforae  neighbours.     They  folicited  the  Nar- 
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raganfetts  to  join    them    in   extirpating   the    Englifh. 
They  had  fuipriied  and  killed  feveral  of  the   Englilh 
upon  Connecticut  river.     Thele  threatening  appearan- 
ces and    actual  hoililities    induced  the    three    colonies 
of  MaiTachufets,  Plymouth,  and  Connefticut,  to  com- 
bine their  forces,  to  carry  the  war  into   their  country, 
and    to    attempt    the    entire    deftrudlion  of  the   whole 
tribe.     Myantonomo,   the  Narranganfett  fachem,    and 
Uncas,  fachem  of  tlie  Mohegans,  font  to  the    Englifh 
and  offered  their  fervice  to  join  with  them   againll  the 
Pequots.       Forces  ^vere    accordingly  raifed  in  all  the 
colonies  ;    but    thole    of  Connecficut,    on    account    of 
their  vicinity  to  the  enemy,  were  firll  in  attion.     Cap- 
tain r.Iafon,  with   80    Englilh  and   100    Indians  from 
Connefticut  river,  proceeded   by  water  to  the   Narra- 
ganfetts  country,  where  200  of  that  tribe  joined  hira. 
On  the  24th  of  May,  they  began  their  March  for  Saf- 
lacus   fort   on    Pequot,  now  'iliames  river.      They   af- 
terwards determined  firft   to  affault  Myilic   fort,  which 
■  was  fituated   between  them  and  Pequot  river.     On  the 
morning    of    the   26th  of  May  the  attack  was  made. 
The  Indians,  after  a  midnight  revel,  were  buried  in  a 
deep    fleep.      At  the  moment  of  their  approach,    the 
centinel  happened  to  be  gone  into  a  wigivam  to  light 
his  pipe.     I'he  barking  of  a  dog  gave  the  alarm.     The 
Indians    awoke,    feized  their   arrows  and  began    their 
hideous  yell.     They  were  joined  in  their  tremendous 
noife  by  the  I.idians  in   the    Englilh  army,  ^vho  ivere 
in  the  rear  and  afraid   to  approach.      The  battle  was 
warn    and    bloody,  and  the  viftory  complete.       The 
fort   was   taken — about   70  wigwams  burnt — i;o  or  60 
of  the  Indians  were   killed — many  were  wounded  and 
"  taken,  and  the  reft  efcaped.      Saffacus  and  his  warriors 
at  Pequot,  flruck  with  terror  at  the  news   of  this  de- 
feat, demoliftied  their  principal  fort,  burnt  their  wig- 
%¥ams,  and  fled  to  the  we.hvard.     Captain  Stoughton, 
with    160   men  from  Maffachufets,    had   by  this  time 
arrived  at  Saybrook.     He  with  his  forces  joined  Cap- 
tain Mafon  and  purfued  the  Indians,  and  overtook  and 
iurrounded  them  in  a  great  fivarap  near  Fairfield.      A 
fachem  and  99    women    and    children  came    out    and 
delivered    themfelves    up     to    their    purfuers.       Terms 
of  peace  ^vere  offered  to  the  reft  :    but    after    a  Ihort 
parley  they  determined,    that  as  they  had  lived  they 
would     die     together.       There    were    about    80    ivho 
made  this  refolution.      Part  of  thefe  efcaped  by  means 
of  the  darknefs  of  the  night.     The  reft  were  either  kil- 
led or   taken.      In   this   adion   the    Indians  had   guns, 
which  is  the  firll  account  of  their  hawng  ufed   them. 
Sgffacus  fled  to  the  Mohawks,  by  whom  it  is  reported 
"  he  was  murdered  ;  but  it  is  more  probable  that  he  and 
his  company  incorporated   with   them.     Majiy   of  the 
Indian  captives  were  unjuftifiably  fent  to  Bermudas  and 
fold  for  llaves.     The   Pequot   tribe   -was   wholly   extin- 
guiflied.     This  fuccelsful  expedition  ftruck  tlie  Indians 
that  remained  with  fuch  terror,  as  reftrained  them  from 
open  hoftilities  for  near  foity  years  after. 

The  Englifli  tlius  obtained  tlie  country  eaft  of  the 
Dutch  fettleraents,  by  right  of  conqueft.  The  pur- 
fuit  of  the  Indians  led  to  an  acquaintance  with  the 
lands  on  tlie  fea-coaft  from  Saybrook  to  Fairfield.  It 
was  reported  to  be  a  very  fine  country.  This  favour- 
able report  induced  MelTrs  Eaton  and  Hopkins,  two 
very  refpeftable  London  merchants,  and  Mr  Daven- 
port, a  man  of  diftinguiftied  piety  and  abilities,  vvitk 
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their  company,  who  arrived  this  year  (16^7)  from  Cor.nedi- 
London,  to  think  of  this  part  of  the  country  ss  the  ■■"■• 
place  of  their  iettfement.  Their  friends  in  Mnflachu-  ^~">'~~~ 
fets,  iorry  to  part  with  fo  valuable  a  company,  dif- 
fuaded  them  from  their  purpole.  Influenced,  how- 
ever, by  the  promifing  profpefts  which  the  country  af- 
forded, and  flattering  themfelves  that  they  ihould  be 
out  of  the  jurifdiclion  of  a  general  governor,  with 
which  the  countrj'  was  frOm  time  to  time  threatened, 
they  determined  to  proceed.  Accordingly,  in  March 
1638,  with  the  conlent  of  their  friends  on  Conneclicut 
river,  they  lettled  at  New  Haven,  and  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  a  riouriihing  colony,  of  which  Quinnipiak,  how 
Nen  Haven,  was  the  chief  town.  '1  he  firll  public 
vvorfliip,  in  this  new  plantation,  was  attended  on  Lord's 
day,  April  18.  1 63  8,  under  a  large  fpreading  oak. 
Ihe  Rev.  Mr  Davenport  preached  from  Mat.  iii.  i. 
on  the  temptations  of  the  wildernels.  Both  colonies, 
by  voluntary  compaft,  formed  themfelves  into  diftinft 
commonwealths,  and  remained  fo  until  their  union  in 
1665. 

In  1639,  the  three  to^vns  on  Connecllcut  river,  al- 
ready mentioned,  finding  themfelves  without  the  li- 
mits of  any  jurifdicTion,  formed  themfelves  into  a  body 
politic,  and  agreed  upon  articles  of  civil  government. 
Thefe  articles  were  the  foundation  of  Conneflicut 
charter,  which  was  granted  in  1662.  The  fubftance 
of  the  articles,  fo  far  as  they  refpeft  the  holding  of 
alTerablies,  the  time  and  manner  of  elefting  magiftrates 
and  other  civil  officers  (except  that  in  the  old  con- 
federation no  perion  was  to  be  chofen  go^•emor  more 
than  once  in  two  years),  and  the  extent  of  kgiflauve 
powers,  was  transferred  into,  and  eftabliftied  in  faid 
charter. 

The  firft  church  was  gathered  in  New  Haven  this 
year,  and  confilled  of  feven  members.  Thefe  were- 
chofen  by  the  fettlers  after  Mr  Davenport  had  preach- 
ed from  the  words  of  Solomon,  '  Wifdom  hath  build- 
ed  her  houfe,  ftie  hath  hewed  out  her  feven  pillars.' 
Thefe  men  were  indeed  the  pillars  of  the  church,  to 
whom  the  reft  were  added  as  they  became  Qualified. . 
They  were  alfo  the  court  to  try  all  civil  actions. 

The  firft  fettlers  in  New  Haven  had  all  things  com- 
mon ;  all  purchafes  were  made  in  the  name  and  for  the 
ufe  of  the  ^vhole  plantation  ;  and  the  lands  w^ere  appor- 
tioned out  to  each  family,  according  to  their  number' 
and  original  ftock. 

At  their  firft  ele£tion,  in  October  1639,  Mr  Theo- 
philus  Eaton  was  chofen  governor  for  the  firft  year. 
Their  eledtlons,  by  agreement,  were  to  be  annual ;  and 
the  word  of  God  their  only  rule  in  coudufting  the  af- 
fairs of  government  in  the  plantation. 

In  1643,  ^^^  articles  of  confederation  between  the 
four  New  England  colonies,  mentioned  under  the  arti- 
cle New  England,  ^vere  unanimouily  adopted  by  the 
colonies  of  New  Haven  and  Connecticut. 

The  Englilh  'V'.tlement  on  Delaware,  ^vhich  was 
under  the  jmifdidtion  of  New  Haven,  ivas  furprifed  by 
the  Swedes,  and  the  people  put  in  irons,  under  a  falle 
pretence  that  they  were  entering  into  a  conlpiracy  w4th 
the  Indians  to  extirpate  the  Swedes. 

The  general  court  of  New  Haven,  this  year,  efta- 
blilhed  it  as  a  fundamental  article  not  to  be  difputed. 
That  none  be  admitted  as  free  burgcffes  but  church 
mcrabcis,  and  that  none  but  fach  fliould  vote  at  elec^ 
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tions.  They  aJfo  ordained,  That  each  to^^ii  choofe 
from  among  themfelvcs  judges  (church  members)  to  be 
a  court,  to  have  cognizance  of  all  civil  anions  not  ex- 
ceeding twenty  pounds ;  and  of  criminal  caufes,  where 
the  puniihment  was  fitting  in  the  ftocks,  ^vhipping, 
and  fining  not  exceeding  five  pounds.  There  was  li- 
berty of  appeal  from  this  to  the  court  of  magillrates. 
The  court  of  magiftrates  couSfted  of  all  tlie  magi- 
ftrates  throughout  the  colony,  who  ^vere  to  meet  tuice 
a-year  at  New  Haven,  for  the  trial  of  all  capital  caa- 
ies.  Six  made  a  quorum.  The  general  court  was  to 
confift  of  the  governor,  deputy-governor,  magillrates, 
and  two  reprefentative»  from  each  town.  The  annual 
elcftion  of  officers  of  government  was  at  this  time  efta- 
biilhed,  and  has  ever  fince  continued. 

The  unfettled  ftate  of  the  colony  had  hitherto  pre- 
vented their  etlablifhing  a  code  of  laws.  To  fupply 
this  defeil,  the  general  court  ordered,  'That  the  ju- 
dicial laws  of  God,  as  they  were  delivered  to  Mofes, 
and  as  they  are  a  fence  to  the  moral,  being  neither 
typical  nor  ceremonial,  nor  having  any  reference  to 
Canaan,  fliall  be  accounted  of  moral  equity,  and  gene- 
rally bind  all  offenders,  and  be  a  rule  to  all  the  comts 
m  this  jurildiclion  in  their  proceedings  againft  offen- 
ders, until  they  be  branched  out  into  particulars  here- 
after.' 

About  this  time  a  war  broke  out  between  the  Mo- 
hegan  and  Narraganfett  Indians.  A  perfonal  quarrel 
between  Myantonomo  fachem  of  the  Narra?anfetts, 
and  Uncas  fachem  of  the  Mohegans,  was  the  founda- 
tion of  the  war.  Myantonomo  raifed  an  army  of  900 
warriors,  and  marched  towards  the  Mohegan  country. 
Uncas  by  his  fpies  received  timely  notice  of  their  ap- 
proach. His  feat  of  refidence  was  in  fome  part  of 
Norwich.  He  quickly  collected  600  of  his  braveft 
warriors,  and  told  them,  '  The  Narraganfetts  muft 
not  come  into  our  town  ;  we  muft  meet  them.'  They 
accordingly  marched  about  three  miles  to  a  large  plain, 
where  the  t«o  armies  met,  and  baited  within  bow-fhot 
of  each  other.  A  parley  was  propofed  by  Uncas,  and 
agreed  to  by  ]\Iyantonomo.  The  facheins  met,  and 
Uncas  addrelTed  his  enemy  as*  follows.  '  You  have  a 
great  many  brave  men  :  fo  have  I.  You  and  I  have 
quarrelled  ;  but  thefe  warriors,  Vvhat  have  they  done  ? 
Shall  they  die  to  averge  a  private  quarrel  between  us  ? 
No.  Come  like  a  brave  man,  as  you  pretend  to  be, 
and  let  us  fight.  If  you  kill  me,  my  men  Iball  be 
your's  ;  if  I  kin  you,  your  men  fhall  be  mine.'  Myan- 
tonomo replied  :  '  My  men  came  to  fight,  and  they 
fliall  fight.'  Uncas,  like  an  experienced  warrior, 
aware  of  the  redilt  of  the  conference  from  the  fuperior 
force  of  his  enemy,  hid  previoufly  fignified  to  his  men, 
that  if  Myantonomo  refufed  to  fight  him  in  fingle 
combat,  he  would  immediately  fall,  ^vhich  was  to  be 
the  fignal  for  them  to  begin  the  attack.  As  foon 
therefore  as  INIyantonomo  had  finifhed  his  laconic 
fpeech,  Uncas  dropped  ;  his  men  inftantly  obeyed  the 
fignal,  and  poured  in  a  (hoover  of  arrows  upon  the  un- 
fufpefting  Narraganfetts,  and  rulhing  on  with  their 
horrid  yells  and  favage  fiercenefs,  put  them  to  flight. 
Ma7iy  were  killed  on  the  fpot,  the  reft  were  clofely 
piu-fued,  and  fome  were  precipitately  driven  do\\'n 
craggy  precipices,  and  daflied  in  pieces.  At  a  place 
called,  from  this  event,  Sachern's  plain,  Uncas  over- 
took and  fcized  Myantonomo  by  the  flioulder.     They 


fat  down  together  j  and  Uncas  with  a  hoop  called  in  Conrxifl.'- 
his  men,  and  the  battle  ccafed.  Doubtful  what  to  do 
with  the  royal  prifoner,  Uncas  and  his  \varriors,  vx 
council,  determined  to  carry  him  to  the  governor  and 
council  at  Hartford,  and  be  advifed  by  them.  Thither 
he  was  accordingly  conduced.  The  governor  having 
advifed  with  his  council,  told  Uncas,  that  the  Englilti 
were  not  then  at  war  witli  the  Narraganfetts,  and  of 
courfe  that  it  was  not  proper  for  them  to  intermeddle 
in  the  matter.  Uncas  was  left  to  do  with  him  as  he 
pleafed.  Myantonomo  was  conduced  back  to  the  plain 
ivhere  he  ^vas  taken,  and  put  to  death  by  Uncas  him- 
felf.  The  tragic  fcene  did  not  end  with  his  death. 
Uncas,  after  the  manner  of  the  Indians,  with  his  toma- 
ha^vk  cut  off  a  large  piece  of  tlelTi  from  the  flioulder  of 
his  flaughtered  enemy,  broiled  and  ate  it,  faying,  tt-ith 
an  air  of  favage  triumph,  '  It  is  the  fweetelt  meat  I 
ever  ate.  It  makes  me  have  a  ftout  heart.'  His  body 
was  aftenvards  buried,  and  a  pillar  erefled  over  it, 
the  remains  of  which  are  vifible  to  this  day. 

The  Narraganfetts  ivere  greatly  enraged  at  the  death 
of  their  prince,  and  refolved  to  take  vengeance  on  the 
Mohegans.  The  united  colonies  interpofed  to  pre- 
vent a  war  between  them,  but  in  vain.  The  Narra- 
ganfetts refolutelv  declared,  they  would  continue  the 
ivar  until  they  had  L'ncas's  head.  But  as  Uncas  had 
ever  been  a  friend  to  the  Englilh,  tliey  joined  him 
againft  his  enemies,  and  were  viilorious.  Such,  how 
ever,  was  the  enmity  of  the  Narraganfetts  to  the  ling- 
liib,  that  they  aftenvards  fent  fome  of  their  men  to 
Uncas,  with  large  prefents,  to  induce  him  to  join  with 
them  in  a  war  with  the  colonies.  Uncas  replied, 
"  Go  teU  your  king,  that  I  wiO'go  to  Nonvich,  and 
advife  with  Major  John  Mafon  and  Mr  Fitch  ;  if  they 
tell  me  to  join  him  and  fight  againft  the  ILnglilb,  I 
will  ioin  him."  In  the  ivar  that  happened  foon  alter, 
Uncas  alTifted  the  Englilh,  and  the  Narraganfetts  were 
fubdued,  and  never  after  were  formidable. 

In  confideration  of  the  fuccefs  and  iacreafe  of  the 
New  England  colonies,  and  that  they  had  been  of  no 
charge  to  the  nation,  and  in  profpecl  of  their  being 
in  future  very  ferviceable  to  it,  the  Englilh  parlia- 
ment, March  10.  1643,  gr-nted  them  an  exemption 
from  all  cuftoms,  fubiidies,  and  other  duties,  until  fur- 
ther order. 

In  1644,  the  Connedlicut  adventurers  purchafed  of 
Mr  Fenwick,  agent  for  Lord  Say  and  Seal,  and  Lord 
Brook,  their  right  to  the  colony  of  Connecticut,  for 
i6ool. 

The  hifhory  of  Conneiflicut  is  marked  v.ith  traces 
of  the  fame  fpirit  \vhich  has  been  mentioned  as 
chara61:eriflic  of  the  Maflachufiets,  in  different  llages 
of  their  hiftory.  Indeed,  as  Maffachufets  was  the 
Itock  whence  Cotuic£licut  proceeded,  this  is  to  be  ex- 
pefted. 

The  colonies  of  Conneflicut  and  Nen'  Haven,  from 
their  firft  fettlement,  increafed  rapidly  ;  tradls  of  land 
were  purchafed  of  the  Indians,  and  new  towns  fettled 
from  Stamford  to  Stonington,  and  far  back  into  the 
country,  when,  in  1 76 1,  Major  John  Mafon,  as  agent 
for  the.  colony,  bought  of  the  natives  all  lands  which 
had  not  before  been  purchafed  by  particular  towns, 
and  made  a  public  furrender  of  them  to  the  colony,  in 
the  prcfence  of  the  general  alTembly.  Having  done 
tliefe  things,  the  colooies  petitioned  King  Charles  IL 
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Corneal- "for  a  chr.rter,  nnd  their  petition  was  granted.  His 
,  '^"^-  .  majefty,  on  the  23d  of  April  1662,  iflued  his  letters 
•  patff-.it  under  the  great  feal,  ordaining  that  the  colony 

of  Conneclicut  Aould  for  ever  hereafter  be  one  body 
corporate  and  politic,  in  faft  and  in  name,  confirmint;  to 
thera  their  ancient  grant  and  piuchafe,  and  fixing  their 
boundaries  as  follows,  viz.  "  All  that  part  of  his  Ma- 
jeiiy's  dominions  in  New  England,  in  America,  bound- 
ed eaft  by  Narraganfett  river,  commonly  called  Narra- 
ganfL'tt  bay,  where  the  river  falleth  into  the  feaj  and 
on  the  north  by  the  line  of  Maflachufets  plantation, 
and  on  the  fouth  by  the  fea,  and  in  longitude  as  the 
line  of  the  Maffachufets  colony,  running  from  eaft  to 
weft,  that  is  to  fay,  from  the  faid  Narraganfett  bay  on 
the  eaft,  to  the  South  fea  on  the  v.eft  part,  with  the 
Lllands  thereunto  belonging."  This  charter  has  ever 
fince  remained  the  bafis  of  the  government  of  Connefti- 
cut. 

Such  was  the  ignorance  of  the  Europeans  refpeft- 
ing  the  geography  of  America,  when  they  firft  aflumed 
the  right  of  giving  away  lands  which  the  God  of  na- 
ftire  liad  long  before  given  to  the  Indians,  that  their 
patents  extended  they  knew  not  where  ;  many  of  them 
were  of  doubtful  conftniftion,  and  very  often  covered 
each  other  in  part,  and  have  produced  innumerable 
difputes  and  mifchiefs  in  the  colonies,  fome  of  which 
are  not  ■fettled  to  this  day.  Connefticut  conftrued  her 
charter  literally,  and  paihng  over  New  York,  which 
was  then  in  pofleflion  of  the  fubjeCls  of  a  Chriftian 
prince,  claimed,  in  latitude  and  breadth  mentioned 
therein,  to  the  South  fea.  Accordingly  purchafes 
were  made  of  the  Indians,  on  the  Dela^vare  river,  weft 
of  the  weftem  bounds  of  New  York,  and  within  the 
fuppofed  limits  of  Connefticut  charter,  and  fettle- 
ments  were  made  thereon  by  people  from,  and  under 
the  jurifdidion  of,  Connefticut.  'J"he  charter  of  Penn- 
fylvania,  granted  to  William  Penn,  in  1681,  covered 
thefe  fettlements.  This  laid  the  foundation  for  a  dif- 
pute,  which  for  a  long  time  was  maintained  ivith 
warmth  on  both  fides.  The  matter  was  at  laft  fub- 
mitted  to  gentlemen  chofen  for  the  purpofe,  who  de- 
cided the  difpute  in  favour  of  Pennfylvania.  Many, 
however,  ftill  affert  the  juftice  of  the  Connefticut 
claim.  The  ftate  of  Connefticut  has  lately  ceded  to 
Congrefs  all  their  lands  weft  of  Pennfylvania,  except  a 
referve  of  20  miles  fquare.  This  ceflion  Congrefs  have 
accepted,  and  thereby  indubitably  eftabliftied  the  right 
of  Conneclicut  to  the  referve. 

The  colony  of  New  Haven,  though  unconneifled 
with  the  colony  of  Connefticut,  was  comprehended 
TOthin  the  limits  of  their  charter,  and,  as  they  con- 
cluded, within  their  jurifdiflion.  But  New  Haven 
remonftrated  againft  their  claim,  and  refufed  to  unite 
mth  them  until  they  ftiould  hear  from  England.  It 
was  not  until  the  year  1665,  ^\hen  it  was  believed 
that  the  king's  commiflioners  had  a  defign  upon  the 
New  England  charters,  that  thefe  two  colonies  formed 
a  union,  which  has  ever  fince  amicably  fubfifted  be- 
tween them. 

In  1672,  the  laws  of  the  colony  were  revifed,  and 
the  general  court  ordered  them  to  be  printed  ;  and  al- 
fo,  that  "  every  family  ftiould  buy  one  of  the  law 
books  ;  fuch  as  pay  in  filver,  to  have  a  book  for  i  2d. 
fuch  as  pay  in  wheat,  to  pay  a  peck  and  a  half  a  book  : 
and  fuch  as  pay  in  peafe,  to  pay  2s.  a  book,  the  peafe 
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at  3s.  the  buftiel."     Perhaps  it  is  owing  to  this  early   Confttcli, 
and  univerfal  fpread  of  law  books,  that   the   people  of      <:>"■ 
Connecticut   are   to  this   day  fo  fond  of  the  law.      In  » 

1 7  ?o,  the  laws  of  Conneclicut  were  again  revifed  and 
publilhed  in  a  Imall  folio  volume  of  258  pages.  Dr 
Douglas  obferve?,  that  they  were  the  moft  natural, 
equitable,  plain,  and  concife  code  of  laws  for  planta- 
tions hitherto  extant.  There  has  been  a  revilion  of 
them  fince  the  peace,  in  which  they  ivere  greatly  and 
veiy  judiciouily  Amplified. 

The  years  1675  and  1676  were  diftinguidied  by 
the  wars  with  Philip  and  his  Indians,  and  ivith  the 
Narraganfetts,  by  which  the  colony  was  throu-n  into 
great  diftrefs  and  confufion.  The  inroads  of  the  en- 
raged iavaa;es  ^vere  marked  with  cruel  murders,  and 
■with  fire  and  devaftation. 

In  1684,  the  charters  of  RlalTachufets  Bay  and  Ply. 
mouth  ivere  taken  away,  in  confequence  of  Quo 
Avarrantos  nhich  had  been  iflued  againft  them.  The 
charter  of  Connedlicut  would  have  ihared  the  fame  fate 

had  it  not  been  for Wadfworth,   Efq.  who, 

having  \'ery  artfully  procured  it  ^vhen  it  was  on  the 
point  of  being  delivered  up,  buried  it  under  an  oak 
tree  in  Hartford,  wliere  it  remained  until  all  danger 
was  over,  and  then  was  dug  up  and  reaflumed. 

Conneflicut  has  ever  made  rapid  advances  in  popu- 
lation. There  have  been  more  emigrations  from  this 
than  from  any  of  the  other  ftates,  and  yet  it  is  at  pre- 
fent  full  of  inhabitants.  This  increafe,  under  the  di- 
vine benediclion,  may  be  afcribed  to  feveral  caufes. 
The  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  are  induftrious,  fagacious 
huihandmen.  Their  farms  furnifti  them  with  all  the 
neceffaries,  moft  of  the  conveniences,  and  but  few  of 
the  luxuries,  of  life.  They  of  courfe  are  generally  tem- 
perate, and,  if  they  choofe,  can  fubfift  with  as  much 
independence  as  is  confillent  with  happinefs.  The  fub- 
fiftence  of  the  farmer  is  fubftantial,  and  does  not  de- 
pend on  incidental  circumftances,  like  that  of  moft 
other  profeflions.  There  is  no  neceflity  of  ferving  an 
apprenticelhip  to  the  bufinefs,  nor  of  a  large  ftock  of 
money  to  commence  it  to  advantage.  Farmers,  wlio 
deal  much  in  barter,  have  lefs  need  of  money  than  any 
other  clafs  of  people.  The  eafe  with  which  a  com- 
fortable fubfiftence  is  obtained,  induces  the  huihand- 
man  to  marry  young.  The  cultivation  of  his  farm 
makes  him  ftrong  and  healthful.  He  toils  cheerfully 
through  the  day — eats  the  fruit  of  his  ov\ni  labour  with 
a  gladforae  heart — at  night  devoutly  thanks  his  boun- 
teous God  for  his  daily  bleflings — retires  to  reft,  and 
his  fleep  is  fweet.  Such  circumftances  as  thefe  have 
greatly  contributed  to  the  amazing  increafe  of  inhabi- 
tants in  this  ftate. 

Befides,  the  people  live  under  a  free  government, 
and  have  no  fear  of  a  tyrant.  There  are  no  overgrown 
eftates,  with  rich  and  ambitious  landlords,  to  have  an 
undue  and  pernicious  influence  in  the  eleiflion  of  civil 
ofticers.     Property  is  equally  enough  divided,  and  muft  ! 

continue  to  be  fo  as  long  as  eftates  defcend  as  they  now  , 

do.  No  perfon  is  prohibited  from  voting,  or  from  be- 
ing eleiSled  into  othce,  on  account  of  his  poverty.  He  ' 
who  has  the  moft  merit,  not  he  who  has  the  moft  mo-  i 
ney,  is  generally  chofen  into  public  office.  Asinftancei 
of  this,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  many  of  the  citizens 
of  Connedlicut,  from  the  humble  walks  of  life,  have 
arifen  to  the  firft  offices  in  the  ftate,  and  filled  thsm 
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eleclioiieering,  which  is  fo  direftly  calculated  to  intro- 
duce uicked  and  deligning  men  into  office,  is  yet  but 
"  little  known  in  Conneclicut.  A  man  who  wifhes  to  be 
chofen  into  office,  atls  wifely  lor  that  end,  when  he 
keeps  his  deiires  to  himfelf. 

A  thinl  for  learning  prevails  among  all  ranks  of 
people  in  the  ftate.  More  of  the  young  men  in  Con- 
nec^cicut,  in  proportion  to  their  numbers,  receive  a 
public  education,  than  in  any  of  the  ftates.  Dr  Frank- 
lin and  other  literary  characters  have  honoured  this  flate 
by  faying,  that  it  is  tlie  Athens  of  yitnerica. 

The  revolution,  ^vhich  lo  efl'entially  afFefted  the  go" 
vemments  of  moll  of  the  colonic';,  produced  no  very 
perceptible  alteration  in  the  government  of  Connefti- 
cut.  While  under  the  jurildiftion  of  Great  Britain, 
they  eleftcd  their  o^vn  governors,  and  all  fubordinate 
civil  officers,  and  made  their  own  laws  in  the  iame 
manner  and  ivith  as  little  controul  as  they  now  do. 
Conneflicut  has  ever  been  a  republic,  aiKl  perhaps  as 
perfeft  and  as  happy  a  republic  as  has  ever  exilled. 
While  other  ftates,  more  iponarchial  in  their  govern- 
ment and  manners,  have  Deen  under  a  neceffity  of  un- 
dertaking the  difficult  talk  of  altering  their  old,  or 
forming  new  conftitutions,  and  oi  changing  their  mo- 
narchical for  republican  manners,  Connetlicut  has  unin- 
terruptedly proceeded  in  her  old  track,  both  as  to  go- 
vernment and  manners  ;  and  by  thefe  means  has  avoid- 
ed thofe  convU'irions  which  have  rent  other  ftates  into 
violent  parties. 

CONNECTION,  or  Connexion,  the  relation  or 
dependence  of  one  thing  upon  another. 

Connection,  or  Continuitij,  in  the  drama,  confifts  in 
the  joining  of  the  feveral  fcenes  together. 

The  conneftion  is  faid  to  be  obferved,  when  the 
fcenes  of  an  aft  fucceed  one  another  immediately, 
and  are  fo  joined  as  that  the  ftage  is  never  left 
empty. 

CONNECTIVES,  in  Grammar,  one  of  the  four 
fpecies  under  which,  according  to  Mr  Harris,  all 
words  may  be  included.  They  are  of  two  kinds : 
and  as  they  conneft  fentences  or  words,  are  called  by 
the  different  names  oiconjunBions  «rA  pre/>o/ilions.  See 
Grammar. 

CONNIVENT  VALVES,  in  Anaiomy,  thofe  wrin- 
kles, cellules,  and  vafcules,  which  are  found  in  the  in- 
fides  of  the  two  intellines  ilium  and  jejunum.  See  A- 
N.\TOMY,  N°  93.  et  feq. 

CONNOISSEUR,  a  French  term,  of  late  ufed  in 
Englilh  :  it  literally  denotes  a  perfon  .veil  verfed  in  any 
thing ;  being  formed  of  the  verb  ccnnonre,  "  to  know, 
nnderitand.''  Her.:e  it  comes  to  be  ufed  in  our  lan- 
guage for  a  critic,  or  perfon  who  is  a  thorough  judge  or 
mafter  in  any  way,  particularly  in  matters  of  painting 
and  fculpture. 

CONNOR,  Bernard,  a  learned  phyfician,  was 
born  in  the  county  of  Kerry,  in  Ireland,  about  the 
year  1666.  Having  determined  to  apply  himfelf  to 
the  ftudy  of  phyfic,  he  went  to  France,  and  refided 
lome  time  in  the  univerfity  of  Montpelier.  After- 
■wards  he  went  to  Paris ;  where  he  obtained  great  flcill 
in  medicine,  anatomy,  and  chemiftry.  From  thence 
he  travelled  to  Venice,  with  the  two  fons  of  the  high- 
chancellur  of  Poland-,  and  then  taking  a  tour  through 
great  part  of  Germany,    went  to  Warfaw,  where    he 
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bafe  buTmefs  of  was  made  phyfician  to  King  John  Sobiefld.  In  1695, 
he  came  to  England,  read  a  courfc  of  leftures  in  Lon- 
don and  O.xtord,  and  became  member  of  the  Royal 
Society  and  College  of  Phyficians ;  afterwards,  being 
invited  to  Cambridge,  he  read  public  leftures  there, 
and  made  various  e.'iperiments  in  chemiftry.  He  has. 
rendered  himfelf  memorable  for  a  philofophical  and 
medical  treatife  in  Latin,  entitled  Evange/ium  Me- 
dici, i.  e.  "  the  Phyfician's  Gofpel  j"  tending  to  ex- 
plain the  miracles  performed  by  Chrift  as  natural 
events,  upon  the  principles  of  natural  philofophy. 
He  wrote  alfo  a  hiftory  of  Poland  ;  and  died  in  1 698, 
aged  32. 

Connor,  a  city  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of  An- 
trim, and  province  of  Ulfter.  W.  Long.  6.  30.  N. 
Lat.  54.  50. 

CONOCARPUS,  BUTTON-WOOD.  See  Botany 
Index. 

CONOID,  in  Geometry,  a  folid  body,  generated  by 
the  revolution  of  a  conic  feftion  about  its  a.xis.  Sec 
Conic  SeHions. 

CONOIDES,  in  Anatomy,  a  gland  found  in  the 
third  ventricle  of  the  brain,  called  pinealis,  from 
its  refemblance  to  a  pine  apple.  See  Anato.my 
Index. 

CONON,  the  renowned  Athenian  general  and  ad- 
miral, llourilhed  394  years  before  Chritt.  See  At- 
tica, N°  162,  163.  After  his  defeat  by  Lyfander,  he 
tied  to  Evagoras  king  of  Cyprus  ;  after  which  he  put 
himfelf  under  the  protection  of  Artaxer.xes  king  of 
Perlia  ;  with  whofe  army  he  delivered  Athens  from 
the  oppreffion  of  ftrangers,  and  rebuilt  its  walls.  In 
the  360th  year  of  Rome,  he  beat  the  Lacedemonians 
in  a  lea-Gght  near  Cnidus  upon  the  coalt  of  Afia,  de- 
prived them  of  the  fovereign  rule  they  had  on  fea  ever 
iince  the  taking  of  Athens,  and  had  fome  other  confi- 
derable  advantage  over  them  :  but  falling  into  the 
hands  of  Teribazus  a  Perfian,  who  envied  his  glory,  he 
was  put  to  death. 

CONOPS,  in  Zoo/ogtj ;  a  genus  of  infeifts  belong- 
ing to  the  order  diptera.     See  Entomology  Index. 

CONOVIUM,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  town  of  the 
Ordovices,  in  Britain.  From  its  ruins  arofe,  at  the 
diftance  of  four  miles,  Aherconwey,  the  mouth  of  the 
Conwey,  in  CaernarvonlWre  ;  and  on  the  fpot  where 
Conovium  flood  is  an  hamlet,  called  Caerhean,  the  old 
town  (Camdeft). 

CONQUEST,  in  civil  jurifprudence,  is  the  ac- 
quilition  of  property  in  common  by  a  number  of  per- 
fons. 

In  fome  countries  they  confound  acquifition  with 
conqueft  ;  but,  according  to  the  moft  general  accep- 
tation, acquifition  is  the  gaining  of  unappropriated 
goods  before  the  eftablilhmcnt  of  a  community  : 
whereas  by  the  term  conquejl,  is  ordinarily  intended 
whatever  is  acquired  by  a  number  of  perfons  m  com- 
munity ;  or  by  fome  one  for  all  the  others.  As  it  is 
more  efpecially  in  the  union  of  perfons  by  marriage 
that  a  community  of  property  takes  place;  fo  it  is  in 
reference  to  them  that  we  frequently  ufe  the  ■  word 
conquejl.  There  are  neverthelefs  conquefts  alfo  among 
other  perfons  who  are  in  a  tacit  community  or  fociety  ; 
fuch  as  obtain  by  particular  local  cuftoms.  Accord- 
ing to  this  fenfc  of  the  word,  it  has  been  contended  by 
feveral,  that  William  L  claimed  this  kingdom  >  that 
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Ctmqueft,  is,  not  by  right  of  arms,  but  by  riglit  of  conqueft  or 

Conrad,    acqueft. ;  under  promife  of  fucceilion  made  by  Edward 

"  the  ConfelTor,  and  a  contract  entered  into  by  Harold 

to    fupport  his  pretentions  to  that  fucceilion  ;    and  by 

old   ivriters,  conqutyhis,    acqiiijilio,    and  perquifitto,  are 

frequently  ufed  as  fynonymdus  terras. 

Conquest,  in  the  law  of  nations,  is  the  acquifition 
of  I'overeignty  by  force  of  arms,  by  fome  foreign  prince  ; 
^\ho  reduces  the  vanquiihed  under  his  empire.  The 
right  of  conqueft  is  derived  from  the  laws  of  war  ;  and 
when  a  people  is  fubjecled,  the  conduct  of  the  conque- 
ror is  regulated  by  four  kinds  of  law.  Firft,  the  law 
of  nature,  which  dictates  whatever  tends  to  felf-prefer- 
vation  ;  fecondly,  our  reafon,  which  teaches  us  to  ufe 
others  as  we  would  be  treated  ourfelves ;  thirdly,  the 
laws  of  political  fociety,  to  which  nature  has  not  affign- 
ed  any  precife  boundary;  laftly,  the  lav/ which  is  de- 
rived from  the  particular  circumltances  attending  the 
conqueft.  Thus,  a  Hate  conquered  by  another  will  be 
treated  in  one  of  the  four  methods  following  :  Either 
the  conqueror  will  continue  it  under  its  own  laws,  and 
will  only  claim  the  exercife  of  civil  and  eccleliaftical  fo- 
vereignty  ;  or  he  ivill  impofe  a  new  form  of  govern- 
ment ;  or  he  will  deftroy  the  frame  of  their  fociety,  and 
incorporate  the  inhabitants  with  others ;  or  he  will  ex- 
terminate them. 

CONRAD  II.  defied  emperor  of  Germany  in  IC04. 
He  was  obliged  to  take  the  field  againft  moft  of  the 
German  dukes  who  had  revolted  Irom  him  ;  and  he 
put  Erneft  duke  of  Suabia  under  the  ban  of  the  empire. 
This  being  one  of  the  earlieft  inftances  of  fuch  a  pro- 
fcription,  the  formula  is  inferted  here  for  its  Angularity. 
"  We  declare  thy  wife  a  widow,  thy  children  orphans  ; 
and  we  fend  thee,  in  the  name  of  the  dewl,  to  the  four 
corners  of  the  world."  It  was  in  the  reign  of  this  prince 
that  the  German  fiefs  became  hereditary.  He  died  in 
1039.  _ 

CoxRAD  III.  emperor  of  Germany  m  1338.  The 
duke  of  Bavaria  oppofed  his  eleftion,  and  being  put 
under  the  ban  of  the  empire,  and  deprived  of  his  du- 
chy, he  could  not  furvive  his  difgrace.  The  margrave 
of  Auftria  was  ordered  by  the  emperor  to  take  pof- 
feflion  of  Bavaria ;  but  Welft,  uncle  to  the  deceafed 
duke  attacked  him,  and  was  defeated  near  the  caftle 
of  Winlhurgh  •,  the  battle  fought  upon  this  occafion  is 
famous  in  hiftory,  as  ha\-ing  given  rife  to  the  party 
names  of  Guelf>hs  and  Gihbelmes,  afterwards  afllimed  in 
Italy.  The  parole  of  the  day  with  the  Bavarians  was 
I'Ve/Jli,  from  the  name  of  their  general ;  that  of  the  Im- 
perialifts  Werhlingen  from  a  fmall  village  where  Fre- 
deric duke  of  Suabia,  their  commander,  had  been 
nurfed  :  by  degrees  thefe  names  ferved  to  diftinguilh 
the  two  parties  ;  and  the  Italians,  who  could  not  ac- 
cuftom  themfclves  to  fuch  rough  words,  formed  from 
them  their  Gue';phs  and  Gibbelines.  Hg  died  in 
J '52. 

Conrad  of  Lichtenau,  or  Abbas  Ufpergenfis,  was 
author  of  an  Univerfal  Chronology  from  the  creation 
to  1229,  continued  by  an  anonymous  writer  to  Cha,  V. 


He  collected  a  fine  library,  and  died  about  the   year  Corrraiin, 
1240.  Coi.largui.  I 

CONRADIN,  or  Conrad  junior,  fon  of  Con-,  "'JM 
rad  IV.  was  acknowledged  emperor  by  the  Gibbe- 
lines, who  received  him  in  triumph  at  Rome :  but  1 
Pope  Alexander  IV.  had  publilhed  a  crufade  againfl 
this  orphan  ;  and  Urban  VII.  his  fuccelTor,  gave  the 
empire  to  Charles  of  Anjou,  brother  to  Louis  IX. 
king  of  France  ;  and  the  unfortunate  youth,  though 
powerfully  fupported  even  by  the  Turks,  loft  a  battle, 
in  which  he  was  taken  prifoner,  and  was  beheaded,  by 
order  of  his  bafe  opponent,  publicly  at  Naples  in  1229, 
in  the  1  Sth  year  of  his  age.  In  him  ended  the  race  of 
the  dukes  of  Suabia,  which  had  produced  leveral  kings 
and  emperors. 

CONSANGUINITY,  or  Kindred,  is  defined  by 
the  writers  on  thefe  fubjefts  to  be,  vinculum  fierfona- 
rum  ah  eodcmjlipile  defcendentium ;  "  the  connexion  or 
relation  of  perfons  defcended  from  the  fame  ftock  or 
common  anceftor."  This  confanguinity  is  either  lineal 
or  collateral. 

Lineal  confanguinity  is  that  which  fubfifts  between 
perfons  of  whom  one  is  defcended  in  a  diredt  line  from 
the  other  ;  as  bet^veen  John  Stiles  (the  propqfitus  in 
the  table  of  conlanguinity)  and  his  father,  grandfa- 
ther, great  grandfather,  and  fo  upwards  in  the  diredl 
afcending  line  ;  or  between  John  Stiles  and  his  fon, 
grandfon,  great  grandfon,  and  fo  doismwards  in  the 
dirc'^  defcending  line.  Every  generation  in  this  di- 
reft  lineal  conlanguinity,  conftitutes  a  different  de- 
gree, reckoning  either  upwards  or  downwards  ;  the 
father  of  John  Stiles  is  related  to  him  in  the  firft  de- 
gree, and  fo  likewife  is  his  fon  ;  his  grandfire  and 
grandfon,  in  the  fecond  •,  his  great  grandfire  and  great- 
grai^dfon  in  the  third.  This  is  the  only  natural  way  of 
reckoning  the  degrees  in  the  direi5t  line  j  and  therefore 
univerially  obtains,  as  well  in  the  civil  and  canon,  as  in 
the  common  law. 

The  doftrine  of  lineal  confanguinity  Is  fufficiently 
plain  and  obvious ;  but  it  is,  at  the  firft  view,  aftonifh- 
ing  to  confider  the  number  of  lineal  anceftors  which 
every  man  has,  within  no  very  great  number  of  de- 
grees :  and  fo  many  different  bloods  is  a  man  faid  to 
contain  iii  his  veins,  as  he  hath  lineal  anceftors.  Of 
thefe  he  hath  two  in  the  firft  afcending  degree  j  his 
o-(vn  parents :  he  hath  four  in  the  fecond  ;  the  parents 
of  his  father,  and  the  parents  of  his  mother  :  he  hath 
eighu  in  the  third,  the  parents  of  his  two  grandfathers, 
and  of  his  two  grandmothers  ;  and  by  the  fame  rule  of 
progreffion,  he  hath  128  In  the  feventh  ;  1024  In  the 
tenth  ;  and  at  the  20th  degree,  or  the  diftance  of  20 
generations,  every  man  hath  above  a  million  of  an-, 
ceftors,  as  common  arithmetic  will  demonftrate  (a). 
This  lineal  confanguinity,  we  may  obferve,  falls  Itrictly 
within  the  definition  of  vinculum  perfonarum  ah  todem 
Jlipite  dffcendentium ;  fincc  lineal  relations  are  lucn  as 
defcend  one  from  the  other,  and  both  of  courfe  from 
the  fame  common  anccftorr. 

Collateral  kindred  anfwers   to  the   fame  defcrlptlon  : 

collateral 


(-■v)  This  will  feem  furprifmg  to  thofe  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  Increafing  power  of  nro^reftive 
•  bers ;  but  Is  pal;iably  evident  from  the  following  table  of  a  r;eometrIcal  progreil^on,  In  which  the  firft 
is  2,  and  the  denominator  alfo  2  ;  or,  to  fpeak  more  intelligibly.  It  is  evident,  for  that  each   ot   us  has   two   an- 

A  ,  ceftors 


num- 
term 
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Confsngiii-  collateral    relations   agreeing    uith    the  lineal  in  this, 
""y-       that  they  defcend  from  the  fame    flock    or   anceftor  ; 

^"^  but  differing  in  this,  that  they  do  not  defcend  the  one 
from  the  other.  Collateral  kinfmeu,  then,  are  fuch  as 
lineally  fpring  from  one  and  the  fame  anceftor,  who  is 
the /7/r/>j-,  or  "root,"  \\\i.Jlifies,  "trunk,"  or  common 
llock,  from  whence  thefe  relations  are  branched  out. 
As  if  John  Stiles  hath  two  fons,  who  have  each  a  nu- 
merous ilTue ;  both  thefe  ilTues  are  lineally  defcended 
from  John  Stiles  as  their  common  anceftor  \  and  they 
are  collateral  kinlmen  to  each  other,  becaufe  they  are 
all  defcended  from  this  common  anceftor,  and  all  have 
a  portion  of  his  blood  in  their  veins,  which  denominates 
them  confangmneotis. 

We  murt  be  careful  to  remember,  that  the  very  be- 
ing of  collateral  conlanguinity  confifts  in  this  defcent 
from  one  and  the  fame  common  anceftor.  Thus  Ti- 
tius  and  his  brother  are  related ;  why  ?  becaufe  both 
are  derived  from  one  father  :  Titlus  and  his  firft  cou- 
fin  are  related;  why?  becaufe  both  defcend  from  the 
fame  grandfather ;  and  his  iecond  coufm's  claim  to 
confanguinity  is  this,  that  they  are  both  derived  from 
one  and  the  fame  great-grandfather.  In  fliort,  as 
many  anceftors  as  a  man  has,  fo  many  common  ftocks 
he  has  from  which  collateral  kinfcien  may  be  derived. 
And  as  we  are  taught  by  holy  ^vrit,  that  there  is  one 
couple  of  common  anceftors  belonging  to  us  all,  from 
whom  the  whole  race  of  mankind  is  defcended,  the 
obvious  and  undeniable  confequence  is,  that  all  men 
are  in  fome  degree  related  to  one  another.  For,  in- 
VoL.  VI.  Part  II. 


deed,  if  ^ve  only  fuppofe  each  couple  of  our  anceflors  Conf.mgui. 
to  have  left,  one    with    another,    two    children ;  and       "l'^' 
each  of  thofe  children  to  have  left,  on  an  average,  two  ' 

more  (and  without  fuch  a  fuppolition  the  human  fpe- 
cies  muft  be  daily  diminifhing)  ;  we  ftiall  find  that  all 
of  us  have  now  fubfifting  near  270  millions  of  kindred 
in  the  15th  degree,  at  the  fame  diftance  from  the  feve- 
ral  common  anceftors  as  we  ourfelves  are  ;  befides  thofe 
that  are  one  or  tivo  degrees  nearer  to  our  father  from 
the  common  ftock,  who  may  amount  to  as  many 
more  (b).  And  if  this  calculation  ftiould  appear  in- 
compatible with  the  number  of  inhabitants  on  the  earth» 
it  is  becaufe,  by  intermarriages  among  the  feveral  de- 
fcendants  from  the  fame  anceftor,  a  hundred  or  a  thou- 
fand  modes  of  confanguinity  may  be  confolidated  in  one 
perfon  ;  or  he  may  be  related  to  us  a  hundred  or  a  thou- 
fand  different  ways. 

The  method  of  computing  thefe  degrees  in  the  ca- 
non la^v,  which  we  have  adopted,  is  as  follows.  We 
begin  at  the  common  anceftor,  and  reckon  downwards  •, 
and  in  ivhatfoever  degree  the  tivo  perfons,  or  the 
moft  remote  of  them,  is  diftant  from  the  common  an- 
ceftor, that  is  the  degree  in  which  they  are  related  to 
each  other.  Thus,  Titius  and  his  brother  are  related 
in  the  firft  degree ;  for  from  the  father  to  each  of 
them  is  counted  only  one  :  Titius  and  his  nephew  are 
related  in  the  fecond  degree  ;  for  the  nephew  is  two 
degrees  removed  from  the  common  anceftor,  viz.  his 
own  grandfather,  the  father  of  Titius  :  or  (to  give 
a  more  illuftrious  inftance  from  the    Englifti    annals) 
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ceftors  in  the  firft  degree,  the  number  of  whom  is  doubled  at  every  remove  ;  becaufe  each  of  our  anceftors  has 
alfo  tivo  immediate  anceftors  of  his  own. 


I 

2 

2 

4 

3 

8 

4 

j6 

5 

32 

6 

64 

7 

128 

8 

256 

9 

512 

JO 

1024 

11 

2048 

12 

4096 

13 

8192 

H 

16384 

»5 

32768 

16 

65536 

17 

131072 

18 

262144 

»9 

524288 

20 

1C48576 

A  fliorter  way  of  finding  the  number  of  anceftors  at  any  given  degree,  is  by  fquaring  the  number  of  anceftors 
at  half  that  number  of  degrees.  Thus  16,  the  number  of  anceftors  at  4  degrees,  is  the  fquare  of  4,  the  number  of 
anceftors  at  2;  256  is  the  fcjuare  of  16  ;  65536  of  256  ;  and  the  number  of  anceftors  at  40  degrees  would  be 
the  fquare  of  1,048,576,  or  upwards  of  a  million  of  millions. 

(b)  This  \nll  fwell  more  confiderably  than  the  former  calculation  :  for  here,  though  the  firft  term  is  but  i,  the 
denominator  is  4  ;  that  is,  there  is  one  kinfman  (a  brother)  in  the  firft  degree,  who  makes,  together  with  the 
propofiiits,  the  two  defendants  from  the  firft  couple  of  anceftors ;  and  in  every  other  degree,  the  number  of  kin- 
dred muft  be  the  quadruple  of  thofe  in  the  degree   n  liich  immediately  precedes  it.     For  frnce  each  couple  of 
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Confangui- King  Henry  VII.  who  flew  Richard  III.  in  lire  battle 
|iity,      of  Bofnorth,    was    related  to  that  prince  in  the  fifth 

^-~~y/~~-'  (},.p-ree.  Let  the  propofttus,  therefore,  in  the  table  of 
confangujnity,  reprefent  King  Richard  III.  and  the 
dais  marked  E,  King  Henry  VII.  Now  their  com- 
mon flock  or  anceflor  was  King  Edward  III.  the  aha- 
tms  in  the  fame  table  :  from  him  to  Edmund  duke  of 
York,  xhe proavus,  is  one  degree;  to  Richard  earl  of 
Cambridge,  the  avus,  two  ;  to  Richard  duke  of  York, 
t\it paler,  three;  to  King  Richard  III.  t\it propofitus, 
four  ;  and  from  King  Edward  III.  to  John  of  G.iunt 
(a)  is  one  degree  ;  to  John  earl  of  Soraerlet  (b)  two  ; 
to  John  duke  of  Somerfet  (c)  three  ;  to  Pdargaret 
countefs  of  Richmond  (d)  four  ;  to  King  Henry  VII. 
(e)  five.  Which  laft-mentioned  prince,  being  the  far- 
theft  removed  from  the  common  flock,  gives  the  deno- 
mination to  the  degree  of  kindred  in  the  canon  and 
municipal  law.  Though  according  to  the  computation 
of  the  civilians  (who  count  upwards  from  either  of  the 
perfons  related,  to  the  common  ftock,  and  then  down- 
wards again  to  the  other  ;  reckoning  a  degree  for  each 
perfon  both  afcending  and  defcending)  thefe  two 
princes  were  related  in  the  ninth  degree  :  for  from 
King  Richard  III.  to  Richard  duke  of  York  is  one 
degree ;  to  Richard  earl  of  Cambridge  two  ;  to  Ed- 
mund duke  of  York  three  ;  to  King  Edward  III.  the 


common    anceftor,  four  ;    to  John  of  Gaunt  five  ;    to  Conrangai. 
John  earl  of  Somerfet  fix  ;  to  John   duke  of  Somerfet       "'^X- 
feven;  to  Margaret  countefs  of  Richmond   eight;  to ^""'^"'^"'^^ 
King  Henry  VII.  nine.      See  the  Table  of  Confangui- 
nity  (Plate  CI.XIV.),  wherein  all  the  degrees  of  col- 
lateral  kindred   to  the  propofdiis  are  computed,  as  far 
as  the  tenth  of  the  civilians  and  the  feventh  of  the  ca- 
nonifts  inclufive  ;  the  former  being  diftinguilhed  by  the 
numeral  letters,  the  latter  by  the  common  ciphers. 

Consanguinity  and  ^Jinily,  degrees  of,  forbidden 
in  marriage.     See  Marriage  and  Law  Ine/cx. 

Consanguinity  and  j^Jiniiij,  an  objection  againfl; 
a  judge  or  a  witnefs.     See  Law  Index. 

CONSCIENCE,  a  fecret  tellimony  of  the  foul, 
whereby  it  gives  its  approbation  to  things  that  are 
naturally  good,  and  condemns  thofe  that  are  evil.  See 
Moral  Philosophy. 

A  man  of  integrity  will  never  liften  to  any  reafon,  or 
give  way  to  any  meafure,  or  be  mifled  by  any  induce- 
ment, againft  confcience. — The  inhabitants  of  a  great 
town  offered  Marflial  de  Turenne  100,000  crowns, 
upon  condition  he  would  take  another  road,  and  not 
march  his  troops  their  way.  He  anfwered  them,  "  As 
your  tovra  is  not  in  the  road  I  intend  to  march,  I 
cannot  accept  the  money  you  offer  me." — The  earl 
of  Derby,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  making  a  de- 

fcent 


anceftors  has  two  defcendants  who  increafe  in  a  duplicate  ratio,  it  will  follow,  that  the  ratio  in  which  all  the 
defcendants  increafe  downwards,  muft  be  double  to  that  in  which  the  anceftors  increafe  upwards :  but  we  have 
Icen,  that  the  anceftors  increafe  in  a  duplicate  ratio  :  therefore  the  defcendants  muft  increafe  in  a  double  duplicate; 
that  is,  in  a  quadruple  ratio. 


Collateral  Degrees.     Numbei-  of  Kindred. 


I 

I 

2 

4 

3 

16 

4 

64 

5 

256 

6 

1024 

7 

4096 

8 

16384 

9 

65536 

10 

262144 

11 

1048576 

12 

4194304 

13 

16777216 

M 

67108864 

1.5 

268435456 

16 

1073741824 

17 

4294967296 

18 

17179869184 

J9 

68719476736 

20 

274877906944 

This  calculation  may  alfo  be  formed  by  a  more  compendious  procefs,  viz.  by  fquaxing  the  couples,  or  half 
the  number  of  anceftors,  at  any  given  degree  ;  which  will  furnilh  us  with  the  number  of  kindred  we  have  in 
the  fame  degree,  at  equal  diftance  with  ourfelves  from  the  common  ftock,  befides  thofe  at  unequal  diftances. 
Thus  in  the  tenth  lineal  degree,  the  number  of  anceftors  is  1024  ;  its  half,  or  the  couples,  amount  to  512  ;  the 
number  of  kindred  in  the  tenth  collateral  degree  amounts  therefore  to  :62I44,  or  the  fquareof5i2.  And  if 
we  v.\\\  be  at  the  trouble  to  tecolleft  the  ftate  of  the  feveral  families  within  our  own  knowledge,  and  obfervx  how 
Far  they  agree  with  this  account  ;  that  is,  whether,  on  an  average,  every  man  has  not  one  brother  or  fifter,  four 
firft-coufins,  fixteen  fecond  coufins,  and  fo  on,  we  fhall  find,  that  the  prefent  calculation  is  \ery  far  from  beipg 
overcharged. 
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fenfclcrcc.  fcent  in  Guienne,  carried  by  ftorm  the  town  of  Ber- 
>-  > '  " '  gerac,  and  gave  it  up  to  be  plundered.  A  Welch 
knight  happened  by  chance  to  light  upon  tlie  receiver's 
office.  He  found  there  fuch  a  quantity  of  money 
that  he  thought  himfelf  obliged  to  acquaint  his  gene- 
ral with  it,  imagining  that  fo  great  a  booty  naturally 
belonged  to  him.  But  he  ivas  agreeably  furpriled 
when  the  earl  told  him,  with  a  pleafant  countensnce, 
that  he  wiflied  him  joy  of  his  good  fortune  ;  and  that 
he  did  not  make  the  keeping  of  his  word  to  depend 
upon  the  great  or  httle  value  of  the  thing  he  had  pro- 
mifed. — In  the  liege  of  Falilci  by  Camillus  general  of 
the  Romans,  the  Ichoolmafter  of  the  town,  who  had 
the  children  of  the  fenators  under  his  care,  led  them 
abroad  under  the  pretext  of  recreation,  and  carried 
them  to  the  Roman  camp,  faying  to  Camillus,  that 
by  this  artifice  he  had  delivered  Falilci  into  his  hands. 
Camillus,  abhorring  this  treachery,  obfcrved,  "  That 
there  were  laws  for  war  as  well  as  for  peace ;  and 
that  the  Romans  were  taught  to  make  ;var  nith  inte- 
grity not  lefs  than  n-ith  courage."  He  ordered  the 
Ichoolmafter  to  be  ftripped,  his  hands  to  be  bound  be- 
hind his  back,  and  to  be  delivered  to  the  boys  to  be 
ladled  back  into  the  town.  The  Falerians,  formerly 
obflinate  in  refirtance,  ftriick  \vith  an  aft  of  juftice  fo 
illullrious,  dehvered  themfelves  up  to  the  Romans  ; 
convinced  that  they  would  be  far  better  to  have  the 
Romans  for  their  allies  than  their  enemies. 

It  is  a  faying,  That  no  man  ever  offended  his  own 
confcience,  but  firft  or  laft  it  was  revenged  upon  him. 
The  power  of  confcience  indeed  has  been  remarked  in 
all  ages,  and  the  examples  of  it  upon  record  are  innu- 
merable. The  following  is  related  by  Mr  Fordyce, 
*Vol.  ii.  in  his  Dialogues  on  Education*,  as  a  real  occurrence 
p.  401.  v^hich  happened  in  a  neighbouring  ftate  not  many 
years  ago.  A  jeweller,  a  man  of  good  character  and 
confiderable  wealth,  having  occafion  in  the  way  of  his 
bufinefs  to  travel  at  fome  diftance  from  the  place  of 
his  abode,  took  along  with  him  a  fervant,  in  order  to 
take  care  of  his  portmanteau.  He  had  with  him  fome 
of  his  bed  jewels,  and  a  large  fum  of  money,  to  which 
his  fervant  was  likewife  privy.  The  mailer  having  oc- 
cafion to  difmount  on  the  road,  the  fervant  watching 
his  opportunity,  took  a  piftol  from  his  malfer's  faddle 
and  Ihot  him  dead  on  the  fpot  j  then  rifled  him  of  his 
jewels  and  money,  and  hanging  a  large  ftone  to  his 
neck,  he  threw  him  into  the  neareft  canal.  With  this 
booty  he  made  off  to  a  diftant  part  of  the  country, 
where  he  had  reafon  to  believe  that  neither  he  nor  his 
mailer  were  known.  There  he  began  to  trade  in  a 
very  loiv  way  at  firft,  that  his  obfcurity  might  fcreen 
him  from  obfervation,  and  in  the  courfe  of  a  good 
many  years  feemed  to  rife,  by  the  natural  progrefs  of 
bufinefs,  into  wealth  and  confideration  •,  fo  that  his 
good  fortune  appeared  at  once  the  efFecl  and  reward 
of  induftry  and  virtue.  Of  thefe  he  counterfeited  the 
appearance  fb  well,  that  he  grew  into  great  credit, 
married  into  a  good  family,  and  by  laying  out  his  hid- 
den ftores  difcreetly,  as  he  faw  occafion,  and  joining 
to  all  an  univerfal  affability,  he  was  admitted  to  a 
ftiare  of  the  government  of  the  town,  and  rofe  from 
one  port  to  another,  till  at  length  he  was  chofen  chief 
magiftrate.  In  this  office  he  maintained  a  fair  cha- 
racter, and  continued  to  fill  it  with  no  fmall  applaufe, 
both  as  a  governor  and  a  judge  ;  till  one  day  as  he  fat 
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on  the  bench  with  fome  of  his  brethren,  a  criminal  Confciouf. 
was  brought  before  him  who  was  accuied  of  murcfcr-  "''* 
ing  his  mailer.  The  evidence  came  out  full,  the  jury  ^  A' 
brought  in  their  verdift  that  the  prifoner  was  guilty,  tion. 
and  the  whole  affembly  waited  the  fentcnce  of  the  pre- '  ■  -»  ' 
fident  of  the  court  (which  he  happened  to  be  that 
day)  with  great  fufpenfe.  Meanwhile  he  appeared 
to  be  in  unufual  diforder  and  agitation  of  mind,  and 
his  colour  changed  often  ;  at  length  he  arofe  from  his 
feat,  and  coming  down  from  the  bench,  placed  him- 
ielf  juft  by  the  unfortunate  man  at  the  bar.  "  You 
fee  before  you  (laid  he,  addreffing  himfelf  to  thofc 
who  had  fat  on  the  bench  with  him),  a  ftriking  in- 
ftance  of  the  jull  revvards  of  heaven,  which  this  day, 
after  30  years  concealment,  prefents  to  you  a  greater 
criminal  than  the  man  jull  now  found  guilty."  Then 
he  made  an  ample  confelTion  of  his  guilt,  and  of  all 
its  aggravations.  "  Nor  can  I  feel  (continued  he) 
any  relief  from  the  agonies  of  an  awakened  confcience, 
but  by  requiring  that  julfice  be  forthwith  done  againft 
me  in  the  moil  public  and  folemn  manner."  We  may 
eafily  fuppofe  the  amazement  of  all  the  affembly,  and 
elpecially  of  his  fellow-judges.  However,  they  pro- 
ceeded, upon  this  confethon,  to  pals  fentence  upon 
him,  and  he  died  u-ith  all  the  fymptoms  of  a  penitent 
mind. 

Courts  of  Conscience,  are  courts  for  recovery  of 
fmall  debts,  conftituted  by  aft  of  parliament  in  Lon- 
don, Weilminfter,  &c.  and  other  populous  and  trading 
diftrifts. 

CONSCIOUSNESS.  Metaphyficians,  in  lieu  of 
the  word  confcience,  which  feems  appropriated  to  theo- 
logical or  moral  matters,  ordinarily  ufe  that  of  con- 
fcioufnefs  ;  whereby  they  mean  an  inner  fentiment  of  a 
thing,  whereof  one  may  have  a  clear  and  dillinft  no- 
tion. In  this  fenfe  they  fay  that  we  do  not  know 
our  own  foul,  nor  are  affured  of  the  exillence  of  our 
o«-n  thoughts,  otherwife  than  by  felf-confcioufnefs. 
See  Metaphysics. 

CONSCRIPT,  in  Roman  antiquity,  an  appellation 
given  to  the  fenators  of  Rome,  who  v\  ere  called  con- 
fcrif)t  fathers,  on  account  of  their  names  being  all  en- 
tered in  one  regiller. 

CONSECRATION,  the  aft  of  devoting  any  thing 
to  the  fervice  and  worlhip  of  God.  The  Mof^ical 
law  ordained,  that  all  the  firlf-born,  both  of  man  and 
beaft,  ffiould  be  fanftified  or  confecrated  to  God.  We 
find  alfo  that  Joflnia  confecrated  the  Gibeonites,  as 
Solomon  and  David  did  the  Ncthiniras,  to  the  fervice 
of  the  temple  ;  and  that  the  Hebrews  fometimes  con- 
fecrated  their  fields  and  cattle  to  the  Lord,  after  which 
they  were  no  longer  in  their  power. 

Among  the  ancient  Chrillians,  the  confecration  of 
churches  was  performed  with  a  great  deal  of  pious  fo- 
lemnity.  In  what  manner  it  was  done  for  the  three 
firft  ages,  is  uncertain  ;  the  authentic  accounts  reach- 
ing no  higher  than  the  fourth,  when,  in  the  peaceable 
reign  of  Conftantine,  churches  were  everywhere  built, 
and  dedicated  with  great  folemnity.  Some  think  the 
confecration  confilled  in  fetting  up  the  fign  of  the 
crofs,  or  in  placing  a  communion  table  in  the  church  ; 
and  others,  that  no  more  was  done  than  preaching  a 
panegyrical  fermon  in  commemoration  of  the  founder, 
and  that  then  they  proceeded  to  prayers,  one  of  which 
was  compofed  on  purpofe  for  the  church  to  be  confe- 
4  B  2  crated. 
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Oonfent.    Crated.     The  Romanifts   have  a   great   deal  of    pious 

■'—^i^—'  foppery  in  the  ceremonies  of  conlec^-ation  ;  which    they 

bellow  on  almoft  every  thing,  as  bells,  candles,  books, 

water,    oil,    afhes,    palms,    fivords,    banners,    piftures, 

croffes,  agnus  dei's,  rofes,  children's  clouts,  &lc. 

In  England,  churches  have  been  ahvays  confecrated 
with  particular  ceremonies,  the  form  of  which  was 
left  to  the  difcretion  of  the  bifliop.  That  obferved 
by  Biihop  Laud,  in  confecrating  St  Catharine  Creed 
church,  in  London,  gave  great  offence. 

CoN'SECRATlox  is  particularly  ufed  for  the  benedic- 
tion of  tlie  elements  in  the  eucharilL 

Consecration,  among  medalilis,  is  the  ceremony 
of  the  apotheofis  of  an  emperor,  or  his  tranflation  in- 
to heaven  and  reception  among  the  gods.  On  medals 
the  confecration  is  thus  reprefented  :  on  one  fide  Is 
the  emperor's  head,  cro\s-ned  with  laurel,  fometimes 
veiled  J  and  the  infcription  gives  him  the  title  of  ^ivi/t : 
on  the  reverfe  is  a  temple,  a  buftum,  en  altar,  or  an 
eagle  taking  its  flight  towards  heaven,  either  from  off 
the  altar,  or  from  a  cippus  :  at  other  times  the  em- 
peror is  feen  in  the  air,  borne  up  by  the  eagle  •,  the 
infcription  always,  confecratio.  Thefe  are  the  ufual 
fymbols :  yet  on  the  reverfe  of  that  of  Antoninus  is 
tie  Antonine  column.  In  the  apotheofis  of  emprefles, 
inflead  of  an  eagle  there  Is  a  peacock.  As  to  the  ho- 
nours rendered  thefe  princes  after  death,  they  ^vere  ex- 
plained by  the  words  confecratio,  pater,  divus,  and  iJeus. 
Sometimes  around  tlie  temple  or  altar  are  put,  memoria 
felix,  or  meniorice  tFternue :  for  princeffes,  ieternitas, 
and  Jideribus  recepta  :  on  the  one  fide  of  the  head, 
Cfrt,  or  Qix. 

CONSENT,  in  a  general  fenfc,  denotes  much  the 
fame  with  Assent. 

CotisEKT  of  Parts,  in  the  animal  economy,  an  a- 
greement  or  fvmpathy,  whereby  when  one  part  Is  im- 
mediately affected,  another  at  a  diftance  becomes  af- 
fected in  the  fame  manner. 

This  mutual  accord  or  confent  is  fuppofed  to  be  ef- 
fedted  by  the  commerce  of  the  nerves,  and  their  art- 
ful diftrlbution  and  ramification  throughout  the  body. 
The  effect  Is  fo  fenfible  as  even  to  come  under  the 
phyfician's  cognizance :  thus,  the  ftone  in  the  blad- 
der, by  vellicating  th«  fibres  there,  ivill  pain  and  draw 
them  fo  much  Into  fpafms,  as  to  affect  the  coats  of  the 
bowels,  in  the  fame  manner,  by  the  intermediation  of 
nervous  threads,  and  make  a  colic  there  ;  and  alfo  ex- 
tend their  twitches  fometimes  as  far  as  the  ffomach, 
and  occafion  grievous  vomitings  -,  the  remedy,  there- 
fore, in  fuch  cafes.  Is  to  regard  the  part  originally 
affefted,  how  remote  and  grievous  foever  may  be  the 
eonfequences  and  fymptoms  in  other  places. 

The  fifth  conjugation  of  nerves  branched  to  the 
parts  of  the  eye,  the  ear,  thofe  of  the  mouth,  cheeks, 
pracordla,  and  parts  adjacent,  &c.  is  fuppofed  by  na- 
turalllts  to  be  the  inftrument  of  that  particular  and 
extraordinary  confent  betjveen  thofe  parts.  Hence  It 
js,  that-  a  favoury  thing  feen  or  foielled  excites  the 
appetite,  and  affefls  the  glands  and  parts  of  the 
mouth  ;  that  a  ihameful  thing  feen  or  heard  affedls 
the  cheeks  with  blulhes  ;  on  the  contrary.  If  It  pleafes, 
It  affects  the  priecordia,  and  excites  the  mufcles  of  the 
mouth  and  face  to  laughter  ;  if  It  grieve,  it  affedts 
the  glands  of  the  eyes,  fo  as  to  occafion  tears,  and 
the  mufcles  of  the  face,  putting  them  into  an  afped 


of  crying.     Dr  Willis,  quoted   by   Mr  Derham,  im-  Confentes 
putes  the   pleafure  of  killing,  and  Its  efteJls,    to  this         II 
pair  of  nerves ;  which  being  branched  both  to  the  lips  '-'"^"^'■'** 
and    the  genital    parts,  when   the   former  are  affe£ted  ; 

an  irritation  is  occafioned  in  the  latter.     See   Sympa- 
thy. 

CONSENTES,  the  name  which  the  Romans  gave 
to  the  1 2  fuperior  gods,  the  Dii  tnajorum  gentium. 
The  word  fignifies  as  much  as  confentientes ;  that  is, 
who  confented  to  the  deliberations  of  Jupiter's  council. 
They  were  twelve  in  number,  whofe  names  Ennius  has 
briefly  expreffed  in  thefe  lines, 

Juno,  Vefla,  Minerva,  Ceres,  Diana,  Venus,  Mars, 
Mercurius,  "Jo-ji,  Nepliinus,  Vulcanus,  Apollo. 

CONSEQUENCE,  In  Lo^ic,  the  conclufion  or 
^vhat  refults  from   reafon  or  argument.     See  Conxlu- 

SION. 

The  confequence  is  that  other  propofitlon  in  wliich 
the  extremes  or  premifes  of  a  fyllogifm  are  iolned,  or 
feparated  ;  and  is  gained  from  what  was  afferted  in 
the  premifes. 

This  word,  In  a  more  reftrained  fenfe,  is  ufed  for 
the  relation  or  conneclion  bet\veen  two  propofitlons, 
whereof  one  is  Inferred  from  the  other. 

CONSEQUENT,  fomething  deduced  or  gathered 
from  a  former  argumentation.  But,  in  a  more  pre- 
clle  fenfe,  it  Is  ufed  for  the  propofitlon  which  contains 
the  conclufion,  confidered  In  Itfelf,  without  any  regard 
to  the  antecedent  :  in  which  fenle  the  confequent  may 
be  true,  though  the  confequence  be  falfe.  See  the 
preceding  article. 

CONSERVATOR,  an  officer  ordained  for  the  fe- 
curity  and  prefer\'atIon  of  the  privileges  of  fome  cities 
and  communities,  having  a  commiffion  to  judge  of  and 
determine  the  differences  among  them. 

In  moll  catholic  univerfitles  there  are  two  conferva- 
tors  ;  the  confervator  of  royal  privileges,  or  thoie 
granted  by  kings ;  and  the  confervator  of  apoltoUcal 
privileges,  or  thole  granted  by  the  pope.  The  firll 
takes  cognizance  of  perfonal  and  mixed  caufes  between 
the  regents,  lludents,  &c.  and  the  latter  of  Ipiritual 
matters  between  eccleCafllcs.f 

Anciently  there  were  appointed  conferv-ators  of 
treaties  of  peace  between  princes ;  which  conferva- 
tors  became  judges  of  the  Infractions  made  on  a  trea- 
ty, and  were  charged  with  procuring  fatisfaftion  to  be 
made.  Thefe  were  ufually  the  feudatories  of  the  fe- 
veral  powers.  In  lieu  of  confervators,  princes  now 
have  recourfe  to  other  indifferent  princes  to  guarantee 
their  treaties. 

CoNSERy^TOR  of  Scots  Privileges  at  Campvere,  is  an 
officer,  belonging  to  the  royal  boroughs  of  Scotland, 
who  takes  care  of  the  mercantile  affairs  of  Scotland, 
agreeable  to  the  ftaple  contract  between  them  and  the 
States-General. 

CoKSEgrjTOR  ef  tue  Peace,  In  the  ancient  Engliib 
cufioms,  was  a  perfon  who  had  an  efpecial  charge,  by 
virtue  of  his  office,  to  fee  the  king's  peace  kept.  Till 
the  erection  of  juflices  of  the  peace  by  King  Ed- 
ward III.  there  were  feveral  perfons  who  by  common 
law  were  Interefted  In  keeping  the  fame  :  fome  having 
that  charge  as  incident  to  other  offices  ;  and  others 
fimply,  or  of  itfelf,  called  cuflodes,  or  cerfervotors  of 
the  peace.     The  chamberlain  of  Cheller  is  flil!  a  con- 
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>Bfervatoi  Ten-ator  in  that  county  ;  and  petty  conftables  are,  by 
II  the  common  law,  conl'ervators,  &€.  in  the  firll  fenle, 
Conhften-  ^^.j^v^jj^  jj^gj^  q„,,^  jurifdiftion  :  {o  are  alio  the  coroner 
■  and  the  fherifF  within  their  own  county.  The  king  is 
the  principal  confervator  of  the  peace  within  all  his  do- 
minions ;  the  lord  chancellor,  Itird  treafurer,  lord  high 
jleward,  lord  marllia!,  lord  high  conilable,  all  the  juf- 
tices  of  the  court  of  king's  bench,  by  their  office,  and 
the  mafter  of  the  rolls,  by  prei'cription,  are  general  con- 
ler\'ators  of  the  peace  through  the  whole  kingdom,  and 
may  commit  breakers  of  the  peace,  and  bind  them  in 
recognilances  to  keep  it. 

CoNiSRrATOR  of  ihs  Truce,  and  Safe  ConduBs,  was 
an  officer  appointed  in  every  fea  port,  under  the  king's 
letters  patent.  His  charge  was  to  inquire  of  all  of- 
fences committed  againll  the  king's  truce,  and  fafe 
conduSs  upon  the  main  fea,  out  of  the  franchifes  of 
the  cinque-ports,  as  the  admirals  were  wont  to  tio, 
and  fuch  other  things  as  are  declared  anno  3  Hen.  V. 
cap.  6. 

CONSERVATORIOS,  are  mufical  fchools  efta- 
blilhed  for  the  inllruClion  of  children  in  the  profeffion 
of  mufic.  There  are  four  of  thefe  at  Venice,  deiign- 
ed  for  the  education  of  girls,  and  three  at  Naples,  for 
the  education  of  boys.  It  has  been  fuggefted  that 
the  operation  of  callration  was  performed  in  the  con- 
fervatorios  ;  but  the  practice  is  abfolutely  prohibited  : 
and  the  young  callrati  are  brought  from  Lucia  in  Pug- 
lia  :  but  before  tliat  operation  is  performed,  their  voices 
are  tried  in  a  confervatorio.  The  fcholars  of  the  Ve- 
netian conferv'atorios  have  been  chieily  celebrated  for 
talle  and  neatnefs  of  execution  5  and  thofe  of  Naples 
have  had  the  reputation  of  being  the  fii-ft  contrapunti/is, 
or  compofers,  in  Europe. 

CONSERVATORY,  a  term  fometimes  ufed  for  a 
green-houfe  or  ice-houfe. 

CONSERVE,  in  Pharmacy,  a  form  of  medicine 
contrived  to  preferve  the  flo-.vers,  herbs,  roots,  or 
fruits  of  feveral  iimples,  as  near  as  pollibie,  to  what 
tliev  are  when  frerti  gathered.     See  Pharmact. 

CONSIGNMENT,  in  Law,  tHe  depofiting  any 
Hira  of  money,  bills,  papers,  or  commodities,  in  good 
hands;  either  by  appointment  of  a  court  of  juftice,  in 
order  to  be  delivered  to  the  perfons  to  whom  they  are 
adjudged  ;  or  voluntarily,  in  order  to  their  being  re- 
mitted to  the  perfons  they  belong  to,  or  fent  to  the 
places  they  are  defigned  for. 

Consignment  of  Goods,  in  Commerce,  is  the  de- 
livering or  making  them  over  to  another  ;  thus,  goods 
are  faid  to  be  configned  to  a  factor,  when  they  are  fent 
to  him  to  be  fold,  &c. ;  or  when  a  factor  fends  back 
goods  to  his  principal,  they  are  faid  to  be  configned  to 
him. 

CONSISTENCE,  in  P/igfics,  that  ftate  of  a  body 
wherein  its  component  particles  are  fo  connefted  or 
entangled  among  themfelves,  as  not  to  feparate  or 
recede  from  each  other.  It  differs  from  continuity  in 
this,  that  it  implies  a  regard  to  motion  or  reft,  which 
continuity  does  not,  it  being  fufficient  to  denominate 
a  tiling  continuous  that  its  parts  are  contiguous  to  each 
other. 

CONSISTENTES,  in  church-hiftory,  a  kind  of  pe- 
nitents who  were  allowed  to  aflift  at  prayers,  but  who 
could  not  be  admitted  to  receive  the  facrament. 
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CONSISTORY  {CoiiJiJIorium),  figniiiss  as  much  Coi.lifl.orv. 
as  pratorium,  a  tribunal  :  it  is  commonly  ufed  for  a 
council-houfe  of  eccleliatlical  perfons,  or  place  of  ju- 
ftice in  the  fpiritual  court  ;  a  feffion  or  aflembly  of  pre- 
lates. And  every  archbifhop  and  bllhop  of  every  dio^ 
cefe  hath  a  confiltory  court  held  before  his  chancellor 
or  commilTary  in  his  cathedral  church,  or  other  conve- 
nient place  of  his  dioccfe,  for  eccleliallical  caufes.  The 
bishop's  chancellor  is  the  judge  of  this  court,  fuppofed 
to  be  ikilled  in  the  civil  and  canon  law  ;  and  in  places 
of  the  diocefe  far  remote  from  the  bifhop's  confillory, 
the  billiop  appoints  a  commilTary  to  judge  in  all  caufes 
within  a  certain  difti-ift,  and  a  rcgiilcr  to  enter  his  de- 
crees, &c. 

CoN'siSTORY,  at  Rome,  denotes  the  college  of  cardi- 
nals, or  the  pope's  fenate  and  council,  before  whom  ju- 
diciary caufes  are  pleaded.  Du  Cange  derives  the  word 
from  confiftorium  ;  i.  e.  /ocus  uhi  cenfifhiir  ;  ufed  chiefly 
for  a  vellibule,  gallery,  or  anti-chamber,  where  the 
courtiers  wait  for  admiffion  :  and  fo  called  <i  conjjjlente 
mtillUudme, 

The  confiftory  is  the  firfl  court,  or  tribunal  of 
Rome  :  it  never  meets  but  when  the  pope  pleafes  to 
convoke  it :  the  pope  prefides  in  it  in  perion,  mounted 
on  a  magnificent  throne,  and  habited  in  his  pontifi-^ 
calia  ;  on  the  right  are  the  cardinal-bilbops  and  priefls, 
and  on  the  left  the  cardinal-deacons.  The  place  where 
it  is  held,  is  a  large  hall  in  the  apoftolical  palace, 
where  princes  and  arabafladors  of  kings  are  received. 
The  other  prelates,  prothonotaries,  auditors  of  the  ro- 
ta, and  other  officers,  are  feated  on  the  fteps  of  tlie 
throne  :  the  courtiers  fit  on  the  ground  ;  ambafladors 
on  the  right,  and  confillorial  and  fifcal  advocates  behind 
the  cardinals. 

Beildes  the  public  confiftory,  there  is  alio  a  private 
one,  held  in  a  retired  chamber,  called  the  c/iamber  rf 
papegey  ;  the  pope's  throne  here  being  only  raifed  two 
Heps  high.  Nobody  is  here  admitted  but  the  cardi- 
nals, whofe  opinions  are  collefted,  and  caWeA  fetilences. 
Here  are  firft  propofed  and  paiTed  all  bulls  for  bifhop- 
ricks,  abbeys,  &c.  Hence  billiopricks  and  abbeys 
are  faid  to  be  confiftorial  benefices ;  in  regard  they  mull: 
be  propofed  in  the  confitiory,  the  annates  be  paid  to  the 
pope,  and  his  bulls  taken.  Anciently  they  were  elec- 
tive 5  but  by  the  concordat,  which  aboliflies  detlions, 
they  are  appointed  to  be  collated  by  the  pope  alone,  on 
the  nomination  of  the  prince. 

Consistory  was  alio  the  name  of  a  court  under 
Conftantine,  where  he  fat  in  perfon,  and  heard  caufes : 
the  members  of  this  court  were  called  comtles. 

Consistory  is  alfo  ufed  among  the  reformed,  for 
a  council  or  alTembly  of  mi niiters  and  elders,  to  regulate 
their  affairs,  difcipline,  &c. 

Consistory,  or  Court  Chrlffian,  in  the  Englifh  laws, 
is  a  council  of  ecclefiaftical  perfons,  or  the  place  of 
juftice  in  an  ecclcfialtical  or  fpiritual  court.  Every 
archbifliop  and  bifhop  has  a  confiftory-court,  held  be- 
fore his  chancellor  or  commiffary,  either  in  his  cathe- 
dral, in  fome  chapel,  aille,  or  portico,  belonging  there- 
to ;  or  in  fome  other  convenient  place  of  his  diocefe,  for 
ecclefiaflical  caufes.  The  fpiritual  court  was  anciently, 
in  the  time  of  the  .Saxons,  joined  with  the  county  or 
hundred  court ;  and  the  original  of  the  confillory  courf, 
as  divided  from  thofe  courts,  is  found  in   a  law  of  the 
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Confdation  conqueror,  quoted  by  Lord  Coke.  From  this  court 
II'  .  there  lies  an  appeal  to  the  archbifliop  of  each  province 
,  relpeCtively. 

CONSOLATION,  one  of  the  places  in  rhetoric, 
^vherein  the  orator  endeavours  to  abate  and  moderate 
the  grief  or  concern  of  another. 

CONSOLE,  in  Architecture^  an  ornament  cut  upon 
the  key  of  an  arch,  which  has  a  projefture,  and  on 
occafion  ferves  to  fupport  little  coniiches,  figures,  bufts, 
and  vafes. 

CONSOLIDATION,  in  Laiv,  the  combining  and 
uniting  two  benefices  into  one.  The  term  is  borrowed 
from  the  civil  law  ;  ivhere  it  properly  fignifies  an  union 
■of  the  poffeflion,  or  occupation,  \\\\\\  the  property. 
Thus,  if  a  man  have  by  legacy  ufum  fruSum fundi,  and 
afterwards  buy  the  property,  or  fee-fimple,  of  the 
heir  ;  this  is  called  a  confolidation. 

Consolidation,  in  Medicine,  the  aiEtion  of  uniting 
broken  bones,  or  the  lips  of  v^ounds,  by  means  of  con- 
fohdating  remedies,  as  they  are  called  j  which  clcanfmg 
with  a  moderate  heat  and  force,  taking  corruption  out 
of  the  wounds,  and  preferving;  the  temperature  of  the 
parts,  caufe  the  nourilhment  to  be  fitly  applied  to  the 
part  aifected. 

Among  the  many  Inftances  of  the  confolidating 
power  of  blood  and  raw  flelh,  we  ha\'e  a  very  re- 
markable one  in  Bartholine's  Medical  Obfervations. 
A  man  being  condemned  to  have  his  nofe  cut  off  by 
the  hand  of  the  common  executioner,  the  friends,  who 
were  to  be  prefent,  provided  a  new  loaf  of  warm  bread, 
which  was  cut  in  the  middle,  and  the  nofe  received  in 
it  as  it  fell  from  the  face  :  the  nofe  was  after  this  nicely 
placed  on  the  face  again ;  and  being  fewed  on,  the 
whole  in  time  confolidatcd,  and  left  no  other  marks 
of  the  ignominy  than  the  fear  round  the  whole  nofe, 
and  the  traces  of  the  flitches. 

CONSONANCE,  in  Mujic.     See  Interval. 

CONSONANT,  a  letter  that  cannot  be  founded 
without  fome  fingle  or  double  vowel  before  or  after  it  j 
as  b,  c,  d,  &c. 

CONSORT,  %e«;  CousoRT.     See  Oueex. 

CONSPIRACY,  in  Law,  fignifies  an  agreement  be- 
tween two  or  more,  falfely  to  indlcl,  or  procure  to  be 
iudifted,  an  innocent  perfon,  of  felony. 

CONSPIRATORS  are,  by  ftatute,  defined  to  be 
fuch  as  bind  themfelves  by  oath,  covenant,  or  other  al- 
liance, to  aflilt  one  another  falfely  and  malicioufly  to 
indifl  perfons,  or  falfely  to  maintain  pleas. 

Confpirators  in  treafon,  are  thofe  that  plot  againft 
the  king  and  the  government. 

CONSTABLE,  according  to  fome,  is  a  Saxon 
word,  compounded  oi  coning,  "  king,"  ?mA  Jlaple  which 
fignifies  the  "  flay  or  fupport  of  the  king."  But  as 
we  borro«-ed  the  name  as  well  as  the  office  of  Conjlahle 
from  the  French,  Sir  William  Blackftone  is  rather  in- 
clined to  deduce  it,  «ith  Sir  Henry  Spelman  and  Dr 
Cowel,  from  that  language  ;  wherein  it  is  plainly  de- 
rived from  the  Latin  comes  Jiahuli,  an  officer  well 
known  in  the  empire  j  fo  called,  becaufe,  like  the 
great  conftable  of  France,  as  well  as  the  loid  high 
conftable  of  England,  he  was  to  regulate  all  matters 
of  chivalry,  tilts,  tournaments,  and  feats  of  arms,  which 
were  performed  on  horfeback. — The 

Lord  High  CoNSTABie  of  England  is  the  feventh 
great    officer    of    the  crown ;    and  he,    with  the  earl 
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marfhal  of  England,  were  formerly  judges  of  the  court  Confi- 

of  chivalry,    .ailed   in    King  Henry  IV's   time  Curia r 

Miluaris,  aud  r.oiv  the  court  of  honour.  It  is  the 
fountain  ot  the  martial  law,  and  anciently  ^vas  held  in 
the  king's  hall.  Thp  power  of  the  lord  high  con- 
ftable was  formerly  fc  great,  and  of  which  fo  improper 
a  ufe  was  made,  that  fo  early  as  the  1 3th  of  King  Rich- 
ard II.  a  ftatute  paiTed  for  regulating  and  abridging 
the  lame,  together  with  the  power  of  the  earl  marflial 
of  England  ;  and  by  this  ftatute,  no  plea  could  be  tri- 
ed by  them  or  their  courts,  that  could  be  ^ried  by  the 
common  law  of  the  realm.  The  office  of  conllable 
exifted  before  the  contjueft.  After  the  conqueft,  the 
office  went  with  inheritance,  and  by  the  tenure  of  the 
manors  of  Harlefield,  Ne^sinan,  and  Whitenhurft,  in 
Gioucefterlhire,  by  grand  ferjeanty  in  the  familv  of 
the  Boliuns  earl  of  Hereford  and  ElTex,  and  after^vards 
in  the  line  of  Stafford  as  heirs-general  to  them ;  but 
in  1 521,  this  great  office  became  forfeited  to  the  king 
in  the  perfon  of  Edward  Stafford  duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, who  was  that  year  attainted  for  high  trealon  ;  and 
in  confideration  of  its  extenfive  power,  dignity,  and 
large  authority,  both  in  time  of  war  and  peace,  it  has 
never  been  granted  to  any  perfon,  otherwife  than  hac 
vice,  and  that  to  attend  at  a  coronation,  or  trial  by 
combat.  In  France,  the  fame  office  v\  as  alfo  fupprefled 
about  a  century  after  by  an  edict  of  Louis  XIII.  ; 
though  it  has  been  exercifed,  in  the  command  of  the 
Marshals,  by  the  firft  officer  in  the  army. 

Lord  high  conftable  of  Scotland  was  an  office  of 
great  antiquity  and  dignity.  The  firft  upon  record  is 
Hugo  de  Rlorvelle  in  tlK  reign  of  Da\'id  I.  He  had 
two  grand  prerogative?,  viz.  Firft,  the  keeping  of  the 
king's  fword,  ivhich  the  king,  at  his  promotion,  ^vhen 
he  fwears  fealty,  delivers  to  him  naked.  Hence  the 
badge  of  the  conftable  is  a  naked  fword. — Second,  The 
abfolute  and  unlimited  command  of  the  king's  armies 
while  in  the  field,  in  the  ablence  of  the  king  ;  but 
this  command  docs  not  extend  to  caftles  and  garrifons. 
He  was  hkovife  judge  of  all  crimes  committed  within 
two  leagues  of  the  king's  houfe,  which  precinft  was 
called  the  Chahner  of  Peace :  though  his  jurifdiftion 
came  at  laft  to  be  exercifed  only  as  to  crimes  duripg 
the  time  of  parliament,  which  fome  extended  likewife 
to  all  general  conventions.  This  office  was  conferred 
heritably  upon  the  noble  family  of  Errol,  by  King  Ro- 
bert Bruce  ;  and  with  them  it  ftill  remains,  being  ex- 
prefsly  referved  by  the  treaty  of  union. 

Inferior  Constables.  From  the  great  office  of  high 
conftable  is  derived  that  inferior  order,  fince  called  the 
conflab/es  of  hundreds  and  franchifes  ,■  thefe  were  firft  or- 
dained in  the  13th  year  of  Edward  I.  by  the  ftatute 
of  W'inchefter ;  which,  for  the  confervaticn  of  the 
peace,  and  view  of  armour,  appointed  that  two  confta- 
b!es  ffiould  be  chofen  in  every  hundred  and  franchife. 
Thefe  are  what  we  now  call  conjlabularii  capiiales,  or 
high  conjiahles  ;  becaufe  continuance  of  time,  and  in- 


creafe  of 


people, 


have  occafioned  others  of  like 
nature,  but  inferior  autVority,  in  every  to«Ti,  cabled 
petty  conf.ables,  or  fub-confiahularii,  firft  inftituted  about 
the  reign  of  Edv.ard  III. 

The  former,  or  modern  high  conflabies,  are  appoint- 
ed at  the  court-leets  of  the  franchife  or  hundred  over 
which  they  prefide  j  or,  in  default  of  that,  by  the 
juftices  at  itheir  quaiter-feflions  5    and    are  removeable 
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by  ihe  lame  authority  that  appomts  them.  The />ctty 
canJiabUs  have  t^vo  oflices  united  in  tliem,  the  one  an- 
cient, and  the  other  modern.  Their  ancient  ofRce  is 
that  of  head-borough,  tithing-man,  or  borlholder  ; 
which  is  as  ancient  as  the  time  of  King  Alfred  :  their 
more  modem  office  is  that  of  conftable  merely  ;  which 
was  appointed  fo  lately  as  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 
iu  order  to  aflift  the  high-conftable.  And  in  general 
the  ancient  head-boroughs,  tithing-men,  and  borlhold- 
ers,  were  made  ufe  of  to  ferve  as  petty  conllables  5 
though  not  fo  generally,  but  that  in  many  places  they 
flill  continue  diftlmfl  oflicers  from  the  conftables. 
They  are  ;dl  chol'en  by  the  jury  at  the  court-leet ;  or, 
if  no  court-leet  be  held,  are  appointed  by  t\vo  juiKces 
of  the  peace. 

The  gener.^1  duty  of  all  conftables,  both  high  and 
petty,  as  well  as  of  the  other  officers,  is  to  keep  the 
kind's  peace  in  their  feveral  diilriAs  ;  and  to  that  pur- 
pofe  they  are  armed  with  very  large  powers  of  ar- 
relling  and  imprifoning,  of  breaking  open  houfes,  and 
the  like  ;  of  the  extent  of  which  powers,  confidcring 
^vhat  manner  of  men  are  for  the  moll  part  upon 
thefe  offices,  it  is  perhaps  very  v.ell  that  they  are  ge- 
nerally kept  in  ignorance.  One  of  their,  principal 
duties  ariUng  from  the  ftatute  of  Winchefter,  which 
appoints  them,  is  to  keep  watch  and  ward  in  their  re- 
fpecli\e  jurifdiilions.  Ward,  guard,  or  cujlodia,  is 
chiefly  intended  of  the  day-time,  in  order,  to  appre- 
hend rioters,  and  robber*,  on  the  highways  ; .  the  man- 
ner of  doing  which  is  left  to  the  difcretion  of  the  juf- 
tices  of  the  peace  and  the  conftable  :  the  hundred  be- 
ing, ho^vever,  liable  for  all  the  robberies  committed 
therein  bv  day-light,  for  having  kept  negligent  guard. 
Watch  is  properly  applicable  to  the  night  only  (being 
called  among  the  Saxons  waclCt  or  ivaclu)  ;  and  it  be- 
gins when  ward  ends,  and  ends  when  that  begins : 
for,  by  the  ftatute  of  Winchefter,  in  walled  towns  the 
gates  fhall  be  clofed  from  fun-fetting  to  lun-rifing  : 
and  ^vatch  ftiall  be  kept  in  every  borough  and  town, 
efpecially  in  the  fimimer  feafon,  to  apprehend  all 
rogues,  vagabonds,  and  night-^valkers,  and  make  them 
give  an  account  of  themfelves.  The  conftable  may 
appoint  watchmen  at  his  difcretion,  regulated  by  the 
curtom  of  the  place  ;  and  thefe,  being  his  deputies, 
have,  for  the  time  being,  the  authority  of  their  prin- 
cipal. 

There  are  alfo  conftables  denominated  from  parti- 
cular places,  as  conftable  of  the  'J'ower,  of  Dover 
caftle,  of  Windior  caftle,  of  the  caftle  of  Caernarvon 
and  many  other  of  the  caftles  of  Wales  ;  whofe  office 
is  the  fame  with  that  of  the  caftellani,  or  governors  of 
caftles. 

CoKsrASLES  of  London.  The  city  of  London  is  di- 
vided into  26  wards,  and  the  wards  into  preciniSs,  in 
each  of  which  is  a  conftable.  They  are  nominated  by 
the  inhabitaiTts  of  each  precinft  on  St  Thomas's  day, 
and  confirmed,  or  otherwife,  at  the  court  of  wardmote. 
After  confirmation,  they  are  f'.vorn  into  their  offices 
at  a  court  of  alderman,  on  the  next  Monday  after 
Twelfth  day.  Such  as  are  chofen  into  the  office,  are 
obliged  to  place  the  king's  arms,  and  the  arms  of  the 
city,  over  their  doors  ;  and  if  they  refide  in  alleys,  at 
the  ends  of  fuch  alleys  toward  the  llreets,  to  fignify 
that  a  conftable  lives  there,  and  that  they  may  be  the 
uiore  eafily  found  when  wanted. 


CoNiTASLES  to  Ju/licet  of  the  Peace,  in  Scotland, 
are  the  proper  officers  for  executing  their  orders. 
They  have  powers  to  fupprefs  tumults,  and  to  ap- 
prehend delinquents  and  thofe  who  can  give  no  good 
account  of  themfelves,  and  carry  them  to  the  next 
juftice. 

CONSTANCE,  a  ftrong  town  of  Germany,  in  the 
circle  of  Suabia,  with  a  bifhop's  fee,  whofe  bilhop  is  a 
prince  of  the  empire.  It  has  a  handfome  bridge,  and 
feveral  fine  ftruclures,  as  well  facred  as  profane.  It 
carries  on  a  great  trade,  and  is  well  fortified  :  and 
though  it  pretends  to  be  an  imperial  town,  the  Auf- 
trians  keep  a  garrilon  here.  It  is  famous  for  a  coun- 
cil held  here  in  1514,  w  hen  there  were  three  popes  ; 
but  they  were  all  depofed,  and  Martin  V.  was  elected 
in  their  room.  This  council  caufed  Jerom  of  Prague 
and  John  Hufs  to  be  burnt,  though  the  emperor  Sigif- 
mund  had  given  them  a  fafe  conduft  ;  in  purfuance  of 
this  maxim,  "  that  no  faith  is  to  be  kept  with  here- 
tics." They  likewife  condemned  the  doftrine  of 
Wickliff,  and  ordered  his  bones  to  be  burned  40  years 
after  he  was  dead.  However,  the  inhabitants  now  are 
Proteftants.  It  is  feated  on  a  lake  of  the  fame  name. 
E.  Long.  9.  10.  N.  Lat.  47.  38. 

CoN'STAKCE,  one  of  the  moft  confiderable  and  beau- 
riful  lakes  of  Switzerland,  wliich  feparates  it  fiom  Sua- 
bia, except  that  part  where  the  city  of  Conftance  is 
feated  on  its  fide.  It  is  di\'ided  into  three  parts  •,  the 
upper  or  largeft  part  is  called  Boden  fee,  the  middle 
Bodraer  fee,  and  the  lower  part  Zeller  fee.  The  firft" 
is  3  7  miles  long,  and  its  greateft  breadth  1 5  miles.  It 
is  deeper  in  fummer  than  in  winter. 

CONSTANCY,  in  a  general  fenfe,  denotes  immu- 
tability, or  invariablenefs. — In  ethics,  or  when  applied 
to  the  human  mind,  the  term  implies  refoliition  or 
fteadinefs,  particularly  under  fuSeriiigs  and  the  trials 
of  adverftty." 

It  was  the  faying  of  a  heathen  philofopher.  That 
there  cannot  be  imagined  upon  earth  a  fpeflacle  raore 
worthy  the  regard  of  the  Creator  intent  on  his  works, 
than  a  brave  man  fuperior  to  his  fufierings.  Nothing 
indeed  can  be  more  noble  or  honourable  than  to  have 
courage  enough  to  execute  the  conunands  of  reafon 
and  confcience ;  to  maintain  the  dignity  of  our  na- 
ture, and  the  ftation  affigned  us  ;  and  to  be  proof 
againft  poverty,  pain,  and  death  itfclf,  fo  far  as  not  to 
do  any  thing  that  is  fcandalous  or  finful  to  avoid  them. 
To  be  thus,  is  to  be  great  above  title  or  fortune.  This 
argues  the  foul  of  a  heavenly  extraclion,  and  is  worthy 
the  oft'spring  of  the  Deity. 

Of  this  virtue  the  .following  example,  related  in 
Engliffi  hiftory,  is  here  felecled,  as  fuperior  perhaps, 
all  circumftances  confidered,  to  any  other  upon  re- 
cord. 

Sir  William  Alkew  of  Kelfay,  in  Lincolnfliirc,  had 
feveral  daughters.  His  fecond,  named  Anne,  had  re- 
ceived a  genteel  education  ;  xvhich,  with  an  agreeable 
figure  and  good  undcrftanding,  rendered  her  a  veiy 
proper  perfon  to  be  at  the  head  of  a  family.  Her  fa- 
ther, regardlefs  of  his  daughter's  inclination  and  hap- 
pinefs,  obliged  her  to  marry  a  gentleman  who  had  no- 
thing to  recommend  him  but  his  fortune,  and  who  was 
a  moft  bigottcd  Papi'.t.  No  fooner  was  he  convinced 
of  his  wife's  regard  for  the  doftrines  of  the  reforma- 
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•f.oiin?,r.c)    piiefts,  lie   violently  drove  her  from  his  lioufe,  though 

'"■"* '  ihe  had  bom  him  two  children,  and  her  conduct  was 

unexceptionable.       Abandoned    by    her    hulband,    Ihe 
came  up  to  London,    in  order    to  procure  a   divorce, 
and  to  make  herfelf  kno^vn  to  that  part  of  the  court 
is'ho  either    profefled    or  ^vere   favourers  of  Protellan- 
tiira  5  but    as    Henry  VIII.  ivith    confent    of    parlia- 
ment, had  iuft  enafted  the  law  of  the  fix  articles,  com- 
monly called  the  bloody  JiaHile,  Ihe  was  cruelly  betrayed 
by  her  own  huiband  ;  and,  upon  his  information,  taken 
into  cuftody,  and  examined  conceniing  her  faith.     The 
aft  above  mentioned  denounced  death  againll   all  thofe 
who  Ihould  deny  the  doctrine  of  tranfubftamiation  ;  or, 
that  the  bread  and  wine  made  ufe  of  in   the  facrament 
was  not  converted  after  confecration  into  the  real  bo- 
dy and  blood  of  Chrill  ;  or,  maintain  the  neceffity  of 
receiving  the  facrament  in  both  kinds  ;  or  affirm,  that 
it  was  lawful  for  prieils  to  marry  ;  that  the  vows  of  ce- 
libacy might  be  broken  •,  that  private  mafles  were  of  no 
avail ;  and  that  auricular  confelTion  to  a  prieft  was  not 
neceSary   to    falvation.       Upon   thefe  articles  (he  was 
examined  by  the  inquifitor,  a  prieft,  the  lord-mayor  of 
London,  and  the  billiop's  chancellor ;  and  to  all  their 
queries  gave   proper   and   pertinent   anfsvers  ;   but  not 
being  fuch  as  they  approved,  ftie  was  lent  back  to  pri- 
fon,  where  ftie  remained  eleven  days  to  ruminate  alone 
on  her  alarming   fituation,  and  was  denied  the  fmall 
Confolation  of  a  friendly  vifit.       The    king's    council 
being  at  Greenwich,  flie  was   once   more  examined  by 
Chancellor  Wriothefley,  Gardiner  biftiop  of  Winche- 
fter,  Dr  Cox,  and  Dr  Robinfon  ;   but  not  being  able 
to    convince    her  of  fuppofed   errors,    flie  was  fent  to 
the   Tower.       ]\Ir   Strype,    from    an  authentic  paper, 
gives  us  the  following   ihort  account  of  her   examina- 
tion,   which    may  not,  perhaps,   be  unentertaining  or 
ufelefs    to     the     reader  :      "   Sir  Martin   Bowes  (lord 
mayor)  fitting  with  the  council,  as  moft  meet  for  his 
xvifdom,   and  feeing  her  ftand  upon  life  and  death,  I 
pray  you,  quoth  he,  my  lords,  give  me  leave  to  talk 
to  this  woman  ?     Leave   was   granted.       Lord  Mayor. 
Thou  foolith   woman,  {avert  thou  that  the  prieft  can- 
not make  the  holy  body  of  Chrift  ?  yJ.  yjjkeiv.  I  fay  lo, 
my  lord  :  for  I  have  read   that   God   made   man  ;  but 
that  man  made  God  I  never  read  ;  nor  I  fuppofe   ever 
Ihall   read   it.     Lord  Mayor.     No  !  Thou   foolilli  vco- 
man,  after  the  words  of  confecration,    is    it    not    the 
Lord's  body  ?  ^.  yljlevc.     No  :  it  is  but  confecrated 
bread,  or  facramental  bread.     Lord  Mayor.     What  if 
a  moufe  eat  it  after  confecration  ;  what  (hall  become  of 
this   moufe  ?    what    fayeft  thou,  thou  foolifli  woman  } 
A.  AJhew.    What  fliall  become  of  her,    fay   you,  my 
lord  ?  Lord  Mai/or.  I  fay,  that  the  moufe  is  damned. 
ji.  ^Jhew.       Alack,  poor    moufe  !"       Perceiving  that 
fome  could  not  keep  in  their   laughing,    the    council 
proceeded   to   the   butchery  and  llaughter  that  they  in- 
tended before    they  came  there. — It  ^vas  ftrongly  fu- 
fpefled  that  Mrs  Afliew  ;vas  favoured  by  fome  ladies 
ef  high  rank  ;  and  that  ftie  carried  on  a  religious  cor- 
refpondence  with  the   queen.     So  that  the  chancellor 
Wriotheiley,  hoping  tliat  he  might  difcover  fomething 
that  would  afford  matter   of  impeachment  againft  that 
princels,  the   earl    of   Hertford,   or  his  countefs,  who 
all  favoured  reformation,  ordered  her  to  be  put  to  the 
rack  :  but  her  fortitude  in  fuffering,  and  her  refolution 
iK)t  to  betray  her  friends,  was  proof  againft  that  dia- 
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bolical  invention.     Not  a  groan,  not  a  word,  could  be  Cor.ftantis 
extorted  from  her.       The  chancellor,    provoked    with  'f~~ 

Avhat  he  called  her  obllinacy,  augmented  her  tortures 
with  his  own  hands,  and  ^vith  unheard-of  violence  :  but 
her  courage  and  conrtancy  were  in^^ncible  ;  and  thefe 
barbarians  gained  nothing  by  their  cruelties  but  ever- 
lafting  difgrace  and  infamy.  As  foon  as  ihe  was  taken 
from  the  rack,  flie  fainted  away  ;  but  being  recovered, 
flie  was  condemned  to  the  flames.  Her  bones  were  dif- 
located  in  luch  a  manner,  that  they  were  forced  to  car- 
ry her  in  a  chair  to  the  place  of  execution.  WTiile  ftie 
was  at  the  ftake,  letters  were  brought  her  from  the 
lord  chancellor,  oftering  her  the  king's  pardon  if  flie 
would  recant.  But  ftie  refufed  to  look  at  them  ;  tell- 
ing the  meffenger,  that  "  flie  came  not  thither  to  deny 
her  Lord  and  Mafter."  The  fame  letters  were  alfo 
tendered  to  three  other  perfons  condemned  to  the  fame 
fate  ;  and  %vho,  animated  by  her  example,  refufed  to 
accept  them.  Whereupon  the  lord-mayor  command- 
ed the  fire  to  be  kindled  ;  and  wuth  favage  ignorance 
cried  out,  Fiat  jujlitia,  "  Let  juftice  take  its  courfe." 
The  faggots  being  lighted,  ftie  commended  her  foul, 
%vith  the  utmoft  compofure,  into  the  hands  of  her  Ma- 
ker ;  and,  like  the  great  founder  of  the  religion  flie 
profelTed,  t\f\xtA,  praying  for  her  murderers,  July  l6. 
1546,  about  the  25th  year  for  her  age. 

CONSTANTIA,  a  diftrict  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  confifting   of   two    farms,    which   produce    the 
well-known  wine    fo    much    prized    in    Europe,    and 
known  by  the  name  of  Cape  or  ConJIanlta  wine.     This 
place  is  fituated  at  the  diftance   of  a  mile  and  a  half 
from  Alphen,  in  a  bending  formed  by  and  nearly  un- 
der the  ridge    of   hills,    which  comes  from  Meuifen- 
mountain,  and  juft  where   it  ftrikes  off  towards  Hout- 
bay.       One  of  thefe  farms  is  called  Little  Conflantia. 
Here   the   %vhite  Conflantia  wine  is  made.     The  other 
produces   the   red.     According   to  M.  de  la  Call's  ac- 
count, not  more  than  60  figgars   of  red   and  90  of  the 
white   Conrtantia  wine   are    made,    each    figgar   being 
reckoned  at   600  French  pints,  or  about   150   Swedilh 
cansj  fo  that  the  whole  produce  amounts  to    22,500 
cans.       As    the    company  are  ufed  to  keep  one -third 
of  this  for  themfelves,    the   remainder    is    always    be- 
fpoke  by  the  Europeans  long  before  it  is  made.     At 
the  Cape  this  wine  is  feldom  feen  at  table,  partly  be- 
caufe  it  is  dear,  and   partly   becaufe  it  is  the  produce 
of  the  country.       The    red    Conftantia  ^vine    fells  for 
about   60  rixdollars  the  half  a%vin  ;  but  the  white  is 
ufually  to   be    purchafed  at    a   more    reafonable    rate. 
The    genuine    Conftantia    wine  is  undeniably    a    very 
racy  and  delicate  deffert  wine,  and  has  fomething  pe- 
culiarly agreeable  in  the  flavour  of  it.     That  its  fupe- 
rlority,  however,  is  not   owing  to   any  thing  peculiar 
in  the   manner  of  preparing  it,   feems  extremely  pro- 
bable ;  for  then,  without  doubt,  a  great  deal  more  of 
it  would  be  made.     In  fact,  Dr  Sparmann  informs  us, 
that    the  genuine    wine   can  only  be    produced    from 
particular   foils.      The  diftricls  that  lie  next  to  thefe 
yield  merely  the  common  Cape  wine,   notwithflanding 
that  they  ha%e    been  planted  with  vine  flocks   taken 
ficm  this,    as    well    as   with  fome   brought  from    the 
barks  of    the  Rhine,    whence  it  is  fuppofed  that  the 
true  Conftantia  fort  originally  comes  ;  nay,  even  though 
all  the   vineyaids  about   Conftantia  feem  to  have    the 
fame  foil.     We  have  inftancES  at  the  Cape,  as  well  as 
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in  Europe,  that  good  grapes  fometimes  produce  a 
bad  «ine ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  bad  grapes 
will  yield  a  good  fort  of  wine  :  therefore,  towards 
maidng  wine  of  a  certain  quality,  beCdes  finer  ma- 
terials, there  mull  be  certain  conditions  and  circum- 
ftances,  which,  by  a  diligent  and  rational  invelligation, 
niight  probably  be  explored  to  the  great  benefit  of 
mankind. 

Such  as  are  apprifed  in  what  quantities  Conftantia 
wine  is  confumed  in  Europe,  will  perhaps  think  the 
above  calculation  of  the  produce  too  limited.  This, 
however,  Dr  Spaimann  aflures  us,  is  by  no  means  the 
cafe  ;  the  overplus  being  the  produce  of  avarice,  which, 
goaded  on  by  the  defire  of  gain,  will  always  hit  upon 
lome  method  of  fatisfying  the  demands  of  luxury  and 
fenfuality.  The  votaries  of  thefe,  accuftomed  la  be 
put  off  ^vith  empty  founds,  do  not  feldom  drink  ^vith 
the  highell  relilli  an  imaginary  Conftantia,  with  which, 
however,  this  liquor  has  nothing  in  common  befides 
the  mere  name.  It  is  therefore  advifable,  even  at 
the  Cape  itfelf,  to  take  care,  that  whilft  one  has  a  ge- 
nuine fample  given  one  to  tafte,  one  is  not  made  to 
pay  for  a  made-up  red  Conftantia,  which  othenvife  is 
in  general  fold  for  half  the  price.  The  rich  quality 
of  this  wine,  is,  according  to  Barrow,  owing  partly 
to  the  fituation  and  foil,  and  partly  to  the  care  in  the 
manufafture ;  for  ripe  fruit  only  is  ufed,  and  always 
entirely  freed  from  the  ftalks. 

CONST ANTINA,  a  ftrong  and  confiderable  town 
of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of  Algiers,  and  capital  of  a 
territory  of  the  fame  name.  It  is  the  largeft  and 
ftrongert  place  in  all  the  eaftem  parts ;  and  it  is  feated 
on  the  top  of  a  great  rock.  There  is  no  way  to  it 
but  by  fteps  cut  out  of  the  rock  ;  and  the  ufual  way 
of  puniftiing  criminals  here  is  to  throw  them  down 
the  cliff.  Here  are  a  great  mariy  Roman  antiquities, 
particularly  a  triumphal  arch.  E.  Long.  7.  1 2.  N. 
Lat.  ^6.  4. 

CoKSTAXTINA,  a  toivn  of  Spain,  in  Andalufia,  and 
capital  of  a  fmall  territory  of  the  fame  name,  with  a 
caftle  leated  on  a  mountain,  W.  Long.  5.  35.  N. 
Lat.  37.  40. 

CONST ANTINE,  a  kingdom  of  Barbary  of  that 
name,  in  Africa.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
Mediterranean,  on  the  eaft  by  the  kingdom  of  Tunis, 
on  the  fouth  by  Bildulgerid,  and  on  the  weft  by  the 
river  Sufegmar,  which  feparates  it  from  the  kingdom 
of  Bugia.  The  country  is  the  New  Numidia  of  the 
ancients,  and  had  its  o\\'n  king  j  but  it  is  now  a  pro- 
vince of  Algiers. 

CONSTANTINE  the  Great,  the  firft  emperor  of  the 
Romans  who  embraced  Chriftianity.  His  father,  Con- 
Itantius  Chlorus,  rendered  hinlelf  famous  by  his  vic- 
torious expeditions  to  Germany  and  Britain  :  upon  the 
abdication  of  Dioclefian,  he  flwred  the  Roman  empire 
with  Galerius  Maximinus  in  305,  and  was  at  that  time 
at  York,  where  he  died  in  306  ;  having  firft  caufed 
his  fon  Conrtantine  the  Great  to  be  proclaimed  empe- 
ror by  his  army,  and  the  Englifh.  Galerius  at  firft 
refiifed  to  admit  Conftantine  to  his  father's  ftiare  in  the 
imperial  throne  ;  but  after  having  loft  feveral  battles, 
he  confented  in  308.  Maxentius,  who  fucceeded  Ga- 
lerius, oppofed  him  :  but  was  defeated,  and  drowned 
himfelf  in  the  Tyber.  The  fenate  then  declared 
Conftantine  chief  or  firfl  Auguftu*,  and  Licinius  his 
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fecond  aiTociate  in  the  empire,  in  412.  Thefe  princes 
publilhed  an  edicl,  in  their  joint  names,  in  favour  of 
the  Chrillians  j  but  foon  after  Licinius,  jealous  of  Con- 
llantine's  renown,  cCmceived  an  implacable  hatred  a- 
gaintt  him,  and  renewxd  the  perfecutions  againft  the 
Chriflians.  This  brought  on  a  rupture  between  the 
emperors,  and  a  battle,  in  which  Conftantine  was 
\iclorious.  A  fliort  peace  enfued  :  but  I^icinius  hav- 
ing fhamefuUy  violated  the  treaty,  the  war  was  re- 
newed ;  when  Conftantine  totally  defeating  him,  he 
fled  to  Nicomedia,  where  he  was  taken  prifoner  and 
ftrangled  in  323.  Conftantine,  now  become  fole  ma- 
fter  of  the  wellem  and  eallern  empires,  immediately 
formed  the  plan  of  eftablifhing  Chrilfianity  as  the  reli- 
gion of  the  ftate  ;  for  which  purpofe,  he  convoked  fe- 
veral ecclefiaftical  councils :  but  finding  he  was  like- 
ly to  meet  with  great  oppofition  from  the  Pagan  inte- 
reft  at  Rome,  he  conceived  the  defign  of  founding  a 
new  city,  to  be  the  capital  of  his  Chriftian  empire  ;  fee 
Constantinople.  The  glory  Conftantine  had  ac- 
quired by  eftablifhing  the  Chrillian  religion,  \vas  tar- 
nifhed  by  the  part  he  took  in  the  perfecutions  carried 
on  by  the  Arians,  towards  the  clofe  of  his  reign, 
againft  their  Chriftian  brethren  who  differed  from 
them  :  feduced  by  Eufebius  of  Nicomedia,  he  banifhed 
feveral  eminent  prelates ;  foon  after  which,  he  died  in 
S^J,  the  66th  year  of  his  age,  and  3  ift  of  his  reign. 

As  to  the  character  of  Conftantine,  he  was  chafle, 
pious,  laborious,  and  indefatigable  ;  a  great  general, 
luccefsful  in  war,  and  deferving  his  fuccefs  by  his 
(hining  valour  and  by  the  brightnefs  of  his  genius  ;  a 
protector  of  arts,  and  an  encourager  of  them  by  his 
beneficence.  If  we  compare  him  with  Auguftus,  we 
ftiall  find  that  he  ruined  idolatry,  by  the  fame  precau- 
tions and  the  fame  addrefs  that  the  other  ufed  to  de- 
rtroy  liberty.  Like  Auguftus,  he  laid  the  foundation 
of  a  new  empire  ;  but  poifefled  of  leis  political  (kill,  he 
could  not  give  it  the  fame  ftability  :  he  weakened  the 
body  of  the  ftate  by  adding  to  it,  in  fome  meai'ure,  a 
fecond  head  in  the  foundation  of  Conftantinople  ;  and 
tranfporting  the  centre  of  motion  and  ftrength  too 
near  the  eaftem  extremity,  he  left  without  heat,  and 
almoft  without  life,  the  ^veftern  parts,  ^vhich  foon  be- 
came a  prey  to  the  barbarians.  The  Pagans  ivere 
too  much  his  enemies  to  do  him  juftice.  Eutropius 
fays,  that  in  the  former  part  of  his  reign  he  was  equal 
to  the  moft  accomplilhed  princes,  and  in  the  latter  to 
the  meaneft.  The  younger  Vidlor,  who  makes  him 
to  have  reigned  more  than  3 1  years,  pretends,  that  in 
the  firll  10  years  he  was  a  hero;  in  the  12  fucceeding 
ones  a  robber  ;  and  in  the  10  laft  a  fpendthrift.  It  is 
eafy  to  perceive,  with  refpeft  to  thefe  two  reproaches 
of  Victor's,  that  the  one  relates  to  the  riches  which 
Conftantine  took  from  idolatry,  and  the  other  to  thofe 
with  which  he  loaded  the  church. 

CoNSTANTiNE,  emperor  of  the  Eaft  in  1002,  left 
the  care  of  the  empire  to  his  wife  Helena,  who  load- 
ed the  people  %rith  taxes,  and  fold  all  the  otliccs  in 
church  and  ftate  to  the  higheft  bidders ;  while,  the 
emperor  employed  himfelf  in  reading,  writing,  and 
the  fine  arts,  till  he  became  as  good  an  architcifl  and 
painter  as  he  was  a  bad  prince  :  xie  wrote  feveral  bio- 
graphical and  geographical  works,  which  would  have 
done  honour  to  his  name,  if  he  had  not  negleclcd  his 
duty  to  corapofe  them.     He  died  in  959. 
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CoxsTAXTlKE  Dracoffs,  the  fuii  of  Emmanuel  Pa- 
leologus,  was  placed  on  the  throne  by  Suhan  Amuratli 
in  144S.  But  Mahomet  II.  his  Uicceffor,  refulwng 
I  to  dethrone  him,  laid  fiege  to  Couft-aminople  by  fea 
and  land,  and  took,  it  by  affault  in  1453,  after  it  had 
lield  out  58  days.  I'he  unfortunate  emperor  feeing 
the  Turks  enter  the  breaches,  threw  hlrafelf  into  the 
midll  of  the  cnemv,  and  was  cut  to  pieces ;  the  clril- 
dren  of  the  imperial  ho^fe  were  maflacred  by  tlie  fol- 
diers ;  and  the  women  referved  to  gratify  the  lull  of 
the  conqueror;  and  thus  terminated  the  dynafty  of 
the  Conflantines,  i  [  23  years  after  its  eftablilhment  at 
Conllantinople. 

CoNSTANTiKE,  'Robert,  a  learned  phj-fician,  bom  at 
Caen,  taught  polite  literature  in  that  city  ;  and  acquired 
great  reputation  by  his  fkill  in  the  Greek  language,  in 
hiftory,  and  in  medicine.  He  died  in  1 603  aged  103. 
He  wrote  a  diftionary  in  Greek,  and  Latin,  and  other 
works,  which  are  efteemed. 

CONSTANTINOPLE,  the  modem  name  of  the 
the  impen- city  of  Byzantium  iir  Thrace.  It  was  enlarged  and 
al  feat  to  beautified  by  the  Roman  emperor  Conftantine  the  Great, 
tills  city  •  jjjg  yggj  ^^0-  At  the  fame  time  he  transferred 
the  d-cline  th't'ief  ^"^^  ^^'-^^  of  the  empire  ;  and  this  removal  is  gene- 
of  the  weft- rally  thought  to  have  been  one  of  the  principal  caufes 
ern  em-  oi  the  fudden  decline  of  the  weftem  empire  after  this 
P''^-  period. 

Conftantine  ^"  '^^  5'^^''  33^'  ^^  Sarmatians  implored  Conftan- 
riefeats  the  tine's  affiftance  againfl  the  Goths,  who  had  made  an 
Geths  irruption  into  their  territories,  and  deflroyed  every 
thing  with  fire  and  fword.  The  emperor  readily 
granted  their  requeft,  and  gained  a  complete  victory. 
Near  100,000  of  the  enemy  perilled,  either  in  the 
battle,  or  after  it  with  hunger  and  cold.  In  confe- 
quence  of  this  overthrow,  the  Goths  were  obliged  to 
fue  for  peace;  but  the  ungrateful  Sarmatians  no  fooner 
found  themfelves  delivered  from  their  enemies,  than  they 
turned  their  arras  againft  their  benefaiElor,  and  ravaged 
the  provinces  of  Msefia  and  Thrace.  The  emperor, 
recei^■ing  intelligence  of  this  treachery,  returned  with 
Saiinaua»^jj,jj.gjjjj[g  expedition,  cut  great  numbers  of  them  in 
pieces,  and  obliged  the  reft  to  fubmit  to  what  terms  he 
was  pleafed  to  impofe. 

Conftantine  feems  to  have  been  a  prince  very  highly 
refpefted,  even  by  far  diftant  nations.  In  333,  ac- 
cording to  Eufebius,  anibafladors  arrived  at  Conllanti- 
nople from  the  Blemyes,  Indians,  Ethiopians,  and  Per- 
fians,  courting  his  friendllup.  They  were  received  in 
a  moft  obliging  manner ;  and  learning  from  the  ambaf- 
fadors  of  Sapor  king  of  Perfia,  that  there  were  great 
numbers  of  Chriftians  in  their  mafter's  dominions, 
Conftantine  wrote  a  letter  in  their  behalf  to  the  Per- 
fian  monarch. 

Next  year,  the  Sarmatians  being  again  attacked  by 

the  Goths,  found   themfelves  obliged  to   fet  at  liberty 

and  arm  their  flaves  againft    them.      By    this    means 

they   indeed  overcame  the  Goths :    but  the  viftorious 

,;         flaves  turning  their  arms  againft  their  mafters,  drove 

He  tikes  a  them  out  of  tVie  country.       This    misfortune   obliged 

number  of   them,  to  the  number  of  300,000,  to  apply  for  relief  to 

S«rmatiars   j^^  Roman  emperor,  ^vho   incorporated    with    his    le- 

into  his  .  „     ,  ■  1  1         r   r        •  1  r      1 

simy.  gions  luch  as  were  capable  ot  iervice  ;  and  gave  lettle- 

ments  to  the  reft  in  Thrace,  Scythia,  Macedon,  and 
Italy.  This  was  the  laft  remarkable  aftion  of  Con- 
flanline  the  Great,     He  died  on  Maj?  ij.  337,  having 
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divided  the  empire  among  his  children  and  nephews,   Conftan- 
in  the  following  marmer.      Conftantine  his  eldeft  fo;i^t'"-^politan 
had  Gaul,    Spain,    and    Britain  :     Conftantiiis,  the  fe-  ,     '   °'^'  , 
cond,  had  Alia,  Syria,  and  Egypt  •,  and  Conftans,  the         g     > 
youngeft,  lUyricum,  Italy,  and  Africa.      To   his  ne- His  death,. 
pliew    Dalmatius,    he    g?ive    Thrace,    Macedon,     and '"''  '^'^'- 
Achaia  i  and  to  King  Annibalianu.%  his  other  nepheiv,     "  ."'  '"* 
Armenia  Minor,   Pontus,  Cappadocia,   and   the  city  of 
Cafarea,  which  he  defired  might  be  the  capital  of  his 
kingdom.  _ 

After  the  death  of  Conftantine,    the  army  and  fe-Allh:srei 
nate    proclaimed    his  three  fons  emperors,  without  ta-'*tionsmur. 
king   any   notice  of  his  t'.vo  nephe\ys,  w-ho  were  foon  ^'^f"" 
after   murdered,   %vith  Julius   Conftantius  the  late  era- jjjj:,^  p     " 
peror's  brother,  and   all    their    friends  and  adherents,  and  two 
Thus  the   family  of  Conftantine  was  at  once  reduced  nephews, 
to  his   three  fons,  and  two  nephews  Gallus  and  Julian, 
the  fons  of  Julius  Conftantius  ;  and  of  thefe  the  former 
owed  his  life  to  a  malady,  from  which  no  one  thought 
he  could  recover  •,  and  the  latter  to  his  infancy,  being 
then  at  moft  about  feven  years  of  age.     The  three  bro- 
thers divided  among  themfelves  tlie   dominions  of  the 
deceafed  princes ;  but  did  not  long  agree  together.     In         g 
3-10,  Conftantine  having  in  vain  folicited    Conftans  toconftan. 
yield  part  of  Italy  to   him,  raifed  a  confiderable  army  ;  tine  invade* 
and  imder  pretence  of  marching  to  the  alTiftance  of  his**?*  domi. 
brother  Conftantius,   who  was  then    al    war  with  the^    fta«. 
Perfians,  made  himfelf  mafter  of  feveral  places  in  Italy. 
Hereupon  Conftans  detached  part  of  his   army  againft 
him  ;  and  Conftantine,  being  draivn  into  an  ambulcade 
near  Aquileia,  was  cut  off  with  his  whole  forces.      Hisi?  defeated  ' 
body  was  throivn  into  the  river  Anfa  ;  but  being  after-  and  killed. 
wards  difcovered,  was  fent   to  Conftantinople,   and  in- 
terred there  near  the  tomb  of  his  father. 

By  the  defeat  and  death  of  his  brother,  Conftans  re-f.„^((3„, 
mained  fole  mafter  of  all  the  weftem   part  of  the  em-fole  matter- 
pire,  in  the  quiet  poffelTion  of  which  he  continued  till  ot  the  weft.l 
the  year  350.     This  year   Magnentius,  the   fon  of  one         " 
Magnus,  a  native  of  Germany,   finding   Conftans    de-jjj.^^"'^[j5.. 
fpifed  by  the  anny  on   account  of  his  indolence  and  in-j^^ij-ft 
activity,  refolved  to  murder  him,  and   fct  up  for  him- him. 
felf.     Having  found  means  to  gain  over  the  chief  of- 
ficers of  the  army  to  his  defigns,  he  feized  on  the  im- 
perial palace  at  Autun,  and  dlftributed  among  the  po- 
pulace what  fums  be  found  there  ;  which  induced  not 
only  the  city,   but  the  neighbouring  country,  to  efpoufe 
his  caufe.     But  Conftans  being  informed  of  what  had 
palTcd,  and  finding  himfelf  unable  to  refift  the  ufurper, 
fled  towards  Spain.     He  was   overtaken,  however,  by 
Gailo,  whom  Magnentius  had  fent  after  him  with  a  cho- 
fen  body  of  troops,  and  defpatched  with  many  wounds, 
at  Helena,  a  fmall  \'illage  fituated  near  the  foot  of  tlie 
Pyrenees. 

Thus   Conftantius  acquired  a  right  to  the  whole  Ro-  con^gn, 
man  empire  ;  though  one-half  of  it  was  feized  by  Mag-murdeKdi^ 
nentius  after  the  murder   of   Conftans.      The    former 
had    been    engaged    in    a  war    »Tith  the    Perfians,    in 
which  little  ad\'antage  was  gained  on  either  fide ;  but 
the  Perfians  now  giving  no  more  diftiirbance,  the  em- 
peror marched  againft   the  ufurpers  in  the   weft.      Be- 
fides  Magnentius,  there  were  at  that  time  two  other        13 
pretenders  to  the   weftem   empire.      Veteranio,  gene-  Three  pre- 
ral  of  the  foot  in  Pannonia,  had,  on  the  firft  news  of'™""^'.'*' 
the  death  of  Conftans,  caufed  himfelf  to  be  proclaimed "  '  '"^^' 
emperor  by  the  legions  under,  his  command.     He  was 
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a  native  of  Upper  Mi«fia,  and  advanced  In  years  when 
he  ufurpcd  the  fovereigmy  ;  but  fo  illiterate,  that  he 
then  firlt  learned  to  read.  The  third  pretender  was 
Flavius  Popilius  Nepotianus,  fon  of  Eutropia,  the  fifter 
of  Conflantine  the  Great.  Having  affembled  a  com- 
pany of  gladiators  and  men  of  defperate  fortunes,  he 
afl'uraed  the  purple  on  the  3d  of  June  350,  and  in 
that  attire  prelented  himfelf  before  the  gates  of  Rome. 
The  prefect  Anicetus,  who  commanded  there  for  Mag- 
nentius,  fallied  out  againft  him  with  a  body  of  Ro- 
mans, who  ^vere  foon  driven  back,  into  the  city.  Soon 
after  Nepotianus  made  himfelf  mafter  of  the  city  it- 
ielf,  ^vhich  he  filled  with  blood  and  (laughter.  Mag- 
nentius  being  informed  of  what  had  happened,  fent 
againft  this  new  competitor  his  chief  favourite  and 
prime  rainiller  MarccUinus.  Nepotianus  received  him 
with  great  refolution  ;  a  bloody  battle  enlued  between 
the  foldiers  of  Magnentius  and  the  Romans  who  had 
efpoufed  the  caule  of  Nepotianus ;  but  the  latter  being 
betrayed  by  a  fenator,  named  Heraclitus,  his  men  were 
put  to  flight,  and  he  himfelf  killed,  after  having  enjoy- 
ed the  fovercignty  only  28  days.  Marcellinus  ordered 
his  head  to  be  carried  on  the  point  of  a  lance  through 
the  principal  flreets  of  the  city ;  put  to  death  all  thofe 
who  had  declared  for  him  ;  and  under  pretence  of  pre- 
venting dirturbances,  commanded  a  general  maflacre 
of  all  the  relations  of  Conrtantine.  Soon  after,  Mag- 
nentius himfelf  came  to  Rome,  to  make  the  neceffary 
preparations  for  refilling  Conftantius,  who  was  exert- 
ing himfelf  to  the  utmol\  in  order  to  revenge  the 
death  of  his  brother.  In  the  city  he  behaved  moll 
tyrannically,  putting  to  death  many  perfons  of  dif- 
tincKon,  in  order  to  feize  their  eftates ;  and  obliged 
the  reft  to  contribute  half  of  what  they  ivere  worth 
towards  the  expence  of  the  war.  Having  by  this 
means  raifcd  great  fums,  he  aflembled  a  mighty  army 
compofed  of  Romans,  Germans,  Gauls,  Franks,  Bri- 
tons, Spaniards,  &c.  At  the  fame  time,  however, 
dreading  the  uncertain  ifliies  of  war,  he  difpatched 
ambafl'adors  to  Conftantius  vnth  propofals  of  accom- 
modation. Conftantius  fet  out  from  Antioch  about  the 
beginning  of  autumn  ;  and,  paffing  through  Conftanti- 
noplc,  arrived  at  Hfraclea,  where  he  was  met  by  the 
deputies  from  IMagnentius,  and  others  from  Veteranio, 
who  had  agreed  to  fupport  each  other  in  cafe  the  em- 
peror would  hearken  to  no  terms.  The  deputies  of 
Magnentius  propofed  in  his  name  a  match  between  him 
and  Conftantia,  or  rather  Conftantina,  the  filler  of 
Conftantius,  and  widow  of  Annibalianus  ;  offering,  at 
the  tame  time,  to  Conftantius  the  fifter  of  Magnentius. 
At  firft  the  emperor  would  hearken  to  no  terms  j  but 
afterwards,  that  he  might  not  have  to  oppofe  two  ene- 
mies at  once,  concluded  a  feparate  treaty  with  Vetera- 
nio, by  which  he  agreed  to  take  him  for  his  partner 
IB  the  empire.  But  when  Veteranio  afcended  the  tri 
bunal  along  v.-ith  Conftantius,  the  foldiers  pulled  him 
down  from  thence,  crying  out.  That  they  would  ac- 
knowledge no  other  emperor  than  Conftantius  alone. 
On  this  Veteranio  threw  himfelf  at  the  cmper  ir's  feet, 
and  implored  his  mercy.  Conftantius  received  him 
with  great  kindnefs,  and  fent  him  to  Frufia  in  Bithynia, 
where  he  allowed  hira  a  maintenance  fuitablc  to  his 
fjuality. 

Conftantius,    now   mafter   of   all    Illyricum,    and  of 
the  army  commanded  by  Veteranio,  rcfolved  to  march 
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againft  Magnentius  witiiout  delay.     In  the  mean  time,    Conftan- 
however,  on   advice   that  the  Perfians  Were  preparing  t'j^OrO'Kan 
to  invade  the   eallcrn   provinces,  he  married  his  fifter  , 
Conllantina    to     his     coulin-german    Gallus  j    created 
him  Ctefar   on   the  15th  of  March  ;  and  allotted  him 
for    his    fliare    not    only    all    the    liaft,     but    likewife 
Thrace    and   Conftantinople.      About    the    fame    time 
Magnentius    gave   the   title   of   Citfar  to   his    brother 
Deccntius,  wliom  he   difpatched   into  Gaul  to  defend 
that  country  againft  the   barbarians   who   had   invaded 
it  ;  for  Conftantius  iiad  not  only  ftirred  up  the  Franks  Conftantmi 
and  Saxons  to  break  into   that   province,  by  promifing  p*  "P  ' 
to  relinquilh  to   them   all   the   places  they  lliould  con-  |„^.j  1^ 
quer,    but  had  fent  them  large  fupplies  of   men    and  Gaul, 
arms    for    that    purpofe.     On  this  encouragement  the 
barbarians   invaded  Gaul  with  a  mighty  army,    over- 
threr^  Decentius  in  a  pitched  battle,  committed  everv- 
where   dreadful   ravages,  and   reduced   the   country  to 
a  moil  deplorable  fituation.      In  the   mean   time   Mag- 
nentius having  aflembled  a  numerous  array,  left  Italy, 
and   crofting   the    Alps,    advanced   i.".to   the    plains  of 
Pannonia,    where    Conftantius,    whole    main    ftrength 
confirted   in   cavalry,  was  waiting  for  him.     Magnen- 
tius   hearing    that   his  competitor  was  encamped  at  a 
fraall   diftance,  invited   him  by  a  meflenger  to  the  ex- 
teafive  plains  of  Scifcia   on   the   Save,  there   to   decide        i* 
which  of  them  had  the  beft  title  to  the  empire.     This '«  deteated 
challenge  was  by  Conftantius  received  with  great  joy  j^^^  Mag- 
but  as  his  troops  marched  towards  Scifcia  in  difotder, 
they  fell   into   an   anibufcade,  and  were   put   to   flight 
with   great   (laughter.     With  this  fuccefs,   Magnentius 
was  fo  elated,  that  he  rejecled  all  terras  of  peace,  which 
were  now  offered  by  Conftantius ;   but  after  fome  time,        it 
a  general  engagement  enfued  at  Murfa,  in  which  Mag-Magnen. 

•     -     -     -•      1        I    r      .      1  vt     .t        1     r        r     .  tius  dc- 

ated  at 


nentius  was   entirely  defeated,   v\-ith  the  lofs  of  24,000'" 


.Murfa, 


men.  Conftantius,  though  viflor,  is  (aid  to  have  loll 
30,000,  which  feems  improbable.  All  authors  how- 
ever, agree,  that  the  battle  at  Murfa  proved  fatal  to  This  battle 
the  wellem  empire,  and  greatly  contributed  to  its  f^'^' '°  'I" 
fpeedy  decline.  ^'"P'^^- 

After  his  defeat  at  Murfa,  Magnentius  retired  into 
Italy,  where  he  recruited  his  fliattered  forces  as  well 
as  he  could.  But  the  beginning  of  the  following  year, 
352,  Conftantius,  having  aflembled  his  troops,  furpri- 
fed  and  took  a  ftrong  caftlo  on  the  Julian  Alps,  belong- 
ing to  Magnentius,  without  the  lofs  of  a  man.  After 
this  the  emperor  advanced  in  order  to  force  the  reft  ; 
upon  which  Magnentius  was  llruck  with  fuch  terror, 
that  he  immediately  abandoned  Aquileia,  and  ordered 
the  troops  that  guarded  the  other  pafles  of  the  Alps  to 
follow  hira.  Thus  Conftantius  entering  Italy  without 
oppofition,  made  himfelf  mafter  of  Aquileia.  From 
thence  he  advanced  to  Pavia,  where  Magnentius  gain- 
ed a  considerable  advantage  over  him.  Notwith- 
ftanding  this  lofs,  however,  Conftantius  reduced  the 
whole  country  bordering  on  the  Po,  and  Magnentius's 
men  deferted  to  hira  in  whole  troops,  delivering  up 
to  him  the  places  the)  had  garrilbned  ;  by  which  thf 
tyrant  \vas  fo  diftieartencd,  that  he  left  Italy,  and  retir- 
ed with  all  his  forces  into  Gaul.  Soon  after  this,  A- 
frica.  Sicily,  and  Sjiain,  declared  for  Conftantius;  upon 
wlii(  l>  Magnf-ntius  fent  a  fenator,  and  after  him  fome 
bilho- s,  to  treat  of  a  peace:  but  the  emperor  treated 
iho  fena;.>  as  a  fpy,  and  fent  back  the  bifhops  with- 
out anv  an.wcr. — Ma<-nenfius  now  findin?  his  aflEairs 
4  C  3  dtfpcrati. 
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Cosftan-    defperate,    and    that  there  were  no  hopes    of   pardon, 
tmopolitan  recruited  his   army  in  the  bell  manner  he  could,  and 
difpatched  an    aflaffin  into  the   eaft  to  murder  Gallus 
Cxfar ;  hoping  that  his  death  would  oblige  the   empe- 
ror to  withdraw  his  forces  from  Gaul,  and  march  in 
perfon  to  the  defence  of  the  eaftern  provinces,  which 
were  threatened   by  the  Perfians.     The  aflaflin  gained 
over  fome  of  Callus's  guards  ;  but  the  plot  being  dlfco- 
get  Galliis  vej-ed  before  it  could  be  put  in  execution,  they  were  all 
niur  c      .  fgj^gj  2^j  executed  as  traitors. 

Magnsn-  I"  3S3f  t'^e  war  againfl  Magnentlus  was  carried  on 

tius  defeat-  with  more  vigour  than  ever,  and  at  laft  happily  ended 
eil  a  fc  Olid  by  a  battle  fought  in  the  Higher  Dauphiny.     IVIagnen- 
"il'T:'  I       ^'"*'  '^^'"g  defeated,  took  fhelter  in   Lyons  ;   but  the 
roily  and     ^'^^^  foldiers  who  attended  him,  defpairing  of  any   fur- 
himftlf.        ther  fuccefs,  refolved  to  purchafe  the   emperor's  favour 
by  delivering  up  to  him  his  rival,  the  author  of  f J"  cala- 
mitous a  war.     Accordingly  they  furroundcd  the  lioufe 
where  he  lodged  •,  upon  which   the  tyrant,  in  defpalr, 
flew  with  his  own  hand  his  mother,  his  brother  Defide- 
rius  whom  he  had  created  Caefar,  and  fuch  of  his  friends 
and  relations  as  were  with   him  :   and   then   fixing  his 
fvvord  in   a  wall,  threw  himfelf  upon  it,  in   order  to 
avoid  a  more  Ihameful  death   which  he  had  reafon  to 
apprehend. 

After  the  death  of  Magnentius,  his  brother  Decen- 
tius  Caefar,  who   was    marching   to  his  afliftance,  and 
had  already  reached  Sens,  finding  himfelf  furrounded 
on    all  fides  by  the   emperor's  forces,   chofe  rather  to 
5,.         llrangle  himfelf  than   fall  alive  into  the  hands  of  his 
Conitantius  enemies.       Thus   Conftantius  was    left    fole  matter    of 
fole  mafter  the  Roman  empire.     His  panegyrifts  tell  us,  that  after 
his  viiTlory  he  behaved   with    the    greateft    humanity, 
forgiving    and  receiving  into  favour    his  greatell  ene- 
mies ;    but    other    hillorians    differ    confiderably    from 
them,  and  tell  us  that  Conllantius  now  became  haugh- 
ty, imperious,  and  cruel,  of  which  many  inllances  are 
given. 

This  year  the  empire  was  fubjefted  to  very  grie- 
vous calamities.  Gaul  ivas  ravaged  by  the  barbarians 
beyond  the  Rhine,  and  the  dilbanded  troops  of  Mag- 
nentius. At  Rome,  the  populace  rofe  on  account  of 
a  fcarcity  of  provifions.  In  Afia,  the  Ifaurian  rob- 
bers overran  Lycaonia  and  Pamphylia  ;  and  even  laid 
iiege  to  Scleucia,  a  city  of  great  Itrength  ;  which,  how- 
ever, they  were  not  able  to  make  themfelves  mafters 
of.  At  the  fame  time  the  Saracens  committed  dread- 
ful ravages  in  Meiopotaraia,  the  Perfians  alfo  invaded 
the  province  of  Anthemufia  on  the  Euphrates.  But 
the  eaftern  provinces  were  not  fo  much  harafled  by 
the  barbarians  as  by  Gallus  Ctefar  himfelf,  who  ought 
to  have  protefted  them.  That  prince  was  naturally 
of  a  cruel,  haughty,  and  tyrannical  difpofition  ;  but 
being  elated  with  his  fucceffes  againft  the  Perfians,  he 
at  laft  behaved  more  like  a  tyrant  and  a  madman  than 
a  governor.  His  natural  cruelty  is  faid  to  have  been 
heightened  by  the  iniligations  of  his  wife  Conftantina, 
who  is  by  Ammianus  ftyled  the  Meg^ra,  or  "  fury  of 
her  fex  :"'  and  he  adds,  that  her  ambition  was  equal  to 
her  cruelty.  Thas  all  the  provinces  and  cities  in  the 
caft  were  filled  with  blood  and  llaughter.  No  man, 
however  innocent,  was  lure  to  live  or  enjoy  his  eftate 
aOT-holedayj  for  Callus's  temper  being  equally  fufpi- 
cious  and  cruel,  thofe  ^vho  had  any  private  enemies 
took,  cats  to  accufe  them  of  crimes  agaiitft  the  ilate, 
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and  with  Gallus  it  was   the   fame  -thing  to  be  accufed   Conftan, 
and  condemned.      At  laft  the  emperor  being  informed  'inopilitan 
from  all  quarters  of  the  evil  conduft  of  his  brother-in-    l^ory. 
law,  and  being  at  the  fame  time  told  that  he  afpired  '       >'"""' 
to  the  fovereignty,  refolved  upon  his  ruin.       For  this 
end  he  wrote   letters  to  Gallus  and  Conftantina,  invit- 
ing them  both  into  Italy.     Though  they  had  both  fuf- 
ficient  reafon  to    fear  the  worft,    yet    they    durft    not 
venture  to    difobey  the    emperor's    exprefs   command. 
Conftantina,  ^vho  was  well   acquainted  with  her  bro- 
ther's temper,  and   hoped   to   pacify  him  by  her  artful 
infinuations,  fet  out   firft,  leaving  Gallus   at  Antioch  : 
but  file  had   fcarce   entered  the  province  of  Bithynia, 
when  file  was  feized  with  a  fever  ^vhich    put  an  end 
to  her  life.      Gallus  now  defpairing  of  being  able  to 
appeafe   his   fovereign,    thought  of   openly    revolting  j 
but  moft  of  his   friends  deferted  hira  on  accoimt  of  his 
inconftant  and  cruel  temper,   fo  that  he  was  at  laft  ob- 
liged to  fubmit  to  the  pleafure  of  Conftantius.     He  ad- 
vanced, therefore,   according  to  his  orders  ;  but  at  Pe- 
tavium  was  arrefted,  and  ftripped  of  all  the  enfigns  of 
his  dignity.     From  thence   he  was  carried  to  Fianona, 
now  Fianone,  in  Dalmatia,  where  he  was  examined  by 
two  of   his  moft    inveterate    enemies.      He    confeffed 
raoft  of  the  crimes  laid  to  his  charge  ;  but  urged  as  an        jg 
excufe  the  evil  counfels  of  his  wife  Conftantina.     The  He  is  pat 
emperor,  provoked  at  this  plea  which  reflefted  on  his '°  death. 
fifter,  and   inftigated  by  the  enemies  of  Gallus,  figned 
a  warrant  for  his  execution,  which   was  performed  ac- 
cordingly.   _  jj 

All  this  time  the  emperor  had  been  engaged  in  a  War  with, 
war  with  the  Germans  ;  he  had  marched  againft  thera'*'^  '^"■- 
in  perfon  :  and  though  he  gained  an  advantage,  the  ™*'"' 
barbarians  thought  proper  to  make  peace  ^vith  him. 
This,  however,  was  but  ftiort-lived.  No  fooner  was 
the  Roman  army  withdrawn,  than  they  began  to  make 
new  inroads  into  the  empire.  Againft  them  Con- 
ftantius defpatched  Arbetio  with  the  flower  of  the 
army  ;  but  he  fell  into  an  ambufcade,  and  was  put  to 
flight  with  the  lofs  of  a  great  number  of  men.  This 
lofs,  however,  was  foon  retrieved  by  the  valour  of 
Arinthaus,  who  became  famous  in  the  reign  of  Va- 
lens,  and  of  two  other  officers,  who  falling  upon  the 
Germans,  without  waiting  the  orders  of  their  general, 
put  them  to  flight,  and  obliged  them  to  leave  the  Ro- 
man territories. 

The  tranquillity  of   the  empire,    which  enfued    on 
this  repulfe  of  the  Germans,  was  foon  interrupted  by 
a    pretended   confpiracy,  by  which  in  the  end  a  true 
one  was   produced.      Sylvanus,  a   leading   man   among 
the  Franks,  commanded  in  Gaul,  and  had   there  per- 
formed great  exploits  againft   the  barbarians.     He  had 
been  raifed  to  this  poft   by  Arbetio  ;  but  only  ^vith  a 
defign  to  remove   him    from    the    emperor's  prefence, 
in  order  to  accomplilb  his   ruin,  which  he  did   in   theSyWanus 
following  manner  :   One  Dy names,  keeper  of  the  empe- betrayed  By 
ror's  mules,  leaving  Caul,  begged  of  Sylvanus  letters  Aibttio. 
of  recommendation    to    his    friends    at    court ;    which 
being  granted,  the  traitor  erafed   all   but   the   fubfcrip- 
tion.       He  then  inferted    direftions   to   the   friends  of 
Sylvanus  for  the  carrying   on  a   conlpiracy  ;  and  de- 
livering   thefe    forged    letters    to    the    prefeft   Lampi- 
dius,  they  were   by  him  fliown  to  the  emperor.     Thus  He  i.>  for-  ■ 
Sylvanus  was  forced  to   revolt,  and  caufe  himfelf  to  beced  to  rc- 
proclaimed  emperor  by  the  troops  tinder  his  command.  ^■°'^' 
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In  the  mean  time,  hovvevo",  Dynames  having  thought 
proper  to  forge  another  letter,  the  fraud  ivas  difco- 
vered,  and  an  inquiry  fet  on  foot,  ^vhich  brought  to 
light  the  whole  matter.  Sylvanns  was  now  declared 
innocent,  and  letters  fent  to  him  by  the  emperor  con- 
firming him  in  his  poll  ;  but  thcfe  were  fcarce  gone, 
when  certain  news  arrived  at  the  court  of  Sylvanus  ha- 
ving revolted,  and  caufed  himfelf  be  proclaimed  em- 
peror. Conllantius,  thunderftruck  at  this  news,  dif- 
patched  againft  him  Urficinus,  an  officer  of  great  in- 
tegrity, as  ^vell  as  valour  and  experience  in  war ;  who 
forgetting  his  former  charafter,  pretended  to  be  Syl- 
vanus's  friend,  and  thus  foimd  means  to  cut  him  off  by 
trei'.chery. 

The  barbarians,  who  had  been  hitherto  kept  quiet 
by  the  brave  Sylvanus,  no  fooner  heard  of  his  death, 
than  they  broke  into  Gaul  with  greater  fury  than 
ever.  They  took  and  pillaged  above  forty  cities,  and 
among  the  reft  Cologne,  which  they  levelled  with 
the  ground.  At  the  fame  time  the  Q^uadi  and  Sarma- 
tians  entering  Pannonia,  deilroyed  every  thing  with 
fire  and  fword.  The  Perfians  alfo,  taking  advantage 
of  the  abfence  of  Urficinus,  overran,  ■without  oppofi- 
tion,  Armenia  and  Mefopotamia  ;  Profper  and  Mau- 
fonianus,  who  had  fucceeded  that  brave  commander  in 
the  government  of  the  call,  being  more  intent  upon 
pillaging  than  defending  the  provinces  committed  to 
their  care.  Conftantius  not  thinking  it  advifable  to 
leave  Italy  himfelf,  refolved  at  laft  to  t?.i{e  his  coufin 
Julian,  the  brother  of  Gallus,  to  the  dignity  of  Csefar. 
Julian  feems  to  have  been  a  man  of  very  extraordinary 
talents  ;  for  though  before  this  time  he  had  been  en- 
tirely buried  in  obfcurity,  and  converfed  only  with 
books,  no  fooner  was  he  put  at  the  head  of  an  army 
than  he  behaved  with  the  fame  bravery,  conduft,  and 
experience,  as  if  he  had  been  all  his  life  bred  up  to  the 
art  of  %var.  He  was  appointed  governor  of  Gaul  ;  but 
before  he  fet  out,  Conftantius  gave  hhn  in  marriage 
his  filter  Helena,  and  made  him  many  valuable  prefents. 
At  the  fame  time,  however,  the  jealous  emperor  great- 
ly limited  his  authority  ;  gave  him  written  inftruftions 
how  to  behave  ;  ordered  the  generals  who  ferved  un- 
der him  to  watch  all  his  aftions  no  lefs  than  thofe  of 
the  enemy  ;  and  flriftly  enjoined  Julian  himlelf  not  to 
give  any  largeffes  to  the  foldiery. 

Julian  fet  out  from  Milan  on  the  firft  of  December 
355,  the  emperor  himfelf  accompanying  him  as  far  as 
Pavia,  from  whence  he  purfued  his  journey  to  the 
Alps,  attended  only  by  363  foldiers.  On  his  arrival 
at  J'urin  he  was  firft  acquainted  with  the  lofs  of  Co- 
logne, wliich  had  been  kept  concealed  frem  the  em- 
peror. He  arrived  at  Viennc  before  the  end  of  the 
year,  and  was  received  by  the  people  of  that  city  aiui 
the  neighbourhood  with  extraordinary  joy . 

In  356,  the  barbarians  befieged  ^ulun ;  to  relieve 
whicli  place,  Julian  marched  with  what  forces  he 
could  raife.  When  he  came  there,  he  found  the  fiege 
raifed  :  on  which  he  went  in  purfuit  of  the  barbarians 
to  Auxerre,  croffing  with  no  fmaU  danger  thick  woods 
and  forefts,  from  Auxerre  to  Troies.  On  his  march 
he  was  furrounded  on  all  fides  by  the  barbarians,  who 
moved  about  the  country  in  great  bodies  •,  but  he  put 
them  to  flight  with  a  handful  of  men,  cut  great  num- 
bers of  them  in  pieces,  and  took  fome  prifoners.  From 
Troies  he  haftencd  to  Rheiias,  where  the  main  body 
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of  the  army,    commanded    by  Marcellus,    waited    his    Cun(i..«- 
arrival.     Leaving  Rheims,  he  took  his  route  towards  t">»po''t»o 
Decempagi,  now  Dieuze,    on    the    Seille    in   Lorrain,  ""^^"^  . 

with   a  delign  to  oppofe  the  Germans  who   were  bufy 
in  ravaging   that   province.      But  the  enemy  attricking 
his  rear  unexpectedly,  would  have  cut  off  two  legions, 
had  not  the  reft  of  the  army,  alarmed  at  the  fudden 
noife,  turned    back    to    their  affiftance.      A  few  days 
afterwards    he    defeated    the    Germans,    though   witli 
great    lofs  to  his  own    army  j    the  vidory,    hoivever, 
opened  him    a  way  to  Cologne.     Tliis  city  he  found 
abandoned    by  the    barbarians.      They  had  neglefted  Repairs  the 
to  fortify  it :   but   Julian   commanded  the  ancient  forti-fortitica- 
fications  to    be    repaired  with   all  poftible  expedition, '''^"s  of  Co. 
and  the  houfes  to  be  rebuilt  ;  after  which  he  retired  '"8"^' 
to  Sens,  and  there  took  up  his  winter-quarters.     This 
year  alfo  Conftantius  entered  Germany    on   the  fide  of 
Rhaetia,    laid   wafte    the    country  far  and  wide  ;   and 
obliged  the  barbarians  to    fue  for   peace,    which  was        ,3        ■ 
readily  granted.     The  fame  year  he  enacted  two  laws  Jldoljirytle; 
by  one  of  which   it   was   declared   capital   to  facrifice,  ciared  capU 


or  pay  any  kind  of  worlhip,  to  idols  ;  the  other,  grant-  '^'  ^f  ^''"' 
ing  the  effefts  of  condemned  perl'ons  to  belong  to  their  ''""'""• 
children  and  relations  %vithin  the   third  degree,  except 
in  cales  of  magic   and  treafon  ;  but  this  lait  one  he  re- 
voked two  years  after. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  ye»r  357,  the  barbarians  be- 
fieged Julian  a  whole  month  In  Sens ;  Marcellus,  the 
commander  in  chief,  never  once  offering  to  affift  him. 
Julian,  hoivever,  fo  valiantly  defended  himfelf  with 
the  few  forces  he  had,  that  the  barbarians  at  laft  re- 
tired. After  this,  Conftantius  declared  Julian  com- 
mander in  chief  of  all  the  forces  in  Gaul ;  appointing 
under  him  one  Severm,  an  officer  of  great  experience, 
and  of  a  quite  different  difpofition  from  Marcellus. 
On  his  arrival  in  Gaul,  Julian  received  him  with  great 
joy,  raifed  new  troops,  and  fupphed  them  with  arms 
which  he  luckily  found  in  an  old  arfenal.  The  em- 
peror, refolving  at  all  events  to  put  a  ftop  to  the  ter- 
rible devaftations  committed  by  the  barbarous  nations, 
chiefly  by  the  Alemans,  ^vrote  to  Julian  to  march  dl- 
red'tly  againft  them.  At  the  fame  time  he  fent  Bar- 
batio,  who  had  been  appointed  general  in  place  of  Syl- 
vanus, with  a  body  of  25  or  30,000  men,  out  of  Italy, 
in  order  to  inclofe  the  enemy  between  two  armies. 
The  Leti,  however,  a  German  nation,  paffing  between 
the  armies,  advanced  as  far  as  Lyons,  hoping  to  fur- 
prlfe  that  wealthy  city  j  but  meeting  with  a  warmer 
reception  than  they  expected,  contented  themfelves 
with  ravaging  the  country  all  round  it.  On  the  firft 
notice  of '  this  expedition,  Julian  detached  Itrong  par- 
ties to  guard  the  paffages  through  which  he  knew  the 
barbarians  muft  return.  Thus  they  were  all  cut  off xhe  Leti 
e.Kcept  thofe  who  marched  tiear  the  camp  of  Barbatio  ;  cut  off  by 
who  was  fo  far  from  cutting  off  their  retreat,  that  hej"''*"- 
complained  by  a  letter  to  Conftantius  of  fome  officers 
for  attempting  it.  Thefe  officers,  among  whom  was 
Valentinian  afterwards  emperor  of  the  weft,  were, 
by  the  orders  of  Conftantius,  caftiiered  for  their  dif- 
obedience.  The  other  barbarians  eilhtr  fortified  them- 
felves in  the  countries  which  they  had  Icized,  itop- 
plng  up  all  the  avenues  with  huge  trees,  or  took  lliii- 
ter  in  the  illands  formed  by  the  Rhine.  Julian  re- 
folved firft  to  attack  the  latter  ;  and  with  this  view 
demanded  fome  boats  of  Sarbatio :  but  he,  inftead  of 
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f.onftan.  complying  witli  his  juft  requeft,  immediately  burnt  all 
tinopolitan  j^jj  bgats,  as  he  did  on  another  occafion  the  provifions 
ivhich  had  been  lent  to  both -armies,  after  he  had  plen- 
tifully fupplied  his  own.  .  Julian,  not  in  the  leall  dif- 
hearter.ed  with  liis  unaccountable  conduit,  perfuaded 
iome  of  the  moft  refolute  of  his  men  to  wade  over 
■to  one  of  the  illands.  Here  they  killed  all  the  Ger- 
mans who  had  taken  thelter  in  it.  They  then  feized 
bandon  the  their  boats,  and  purlued  the  flaughter  in  leveral  other 
idands  of  ifiands,  till  the  enemy  abandoned  them  all,  and  retired 
to  their  refpeclive  countries  with  their  wives  and 
what  booty  they  could  carry.  On  their  departure, 
Barbatio  attempted  to  lay  a  bridsje  of  boats  over  the 
Rhine  J  but  tlie  enemy,  apprifed  of  his  intention, 
threw  a  great  number  of  huge  trees  into  the  river, 
which  beiiig  carried  by  the  ftream  againft  the  boats, 
lunk  feveral  of  them,  and  parted  the  rell.  The  Ro- 
man general  then  thought  proper  to  retire  ,  but  the 
barbarians  falling  unexpectedly  upon  him  in  his  re- 
treat, cut  great  numbers  of  his  men  in  pieces,  took 
moll  of  his  baggage,  laii  wafte  the  neighbouring  coun- 
try, and  returned  in  triumph  loaded  with  booty.  E- 
lated  ivlth  this  fuccefs,  they  affembled  in  great  num- 
bers under  the  command  of  Chnodomarius,  a  prince  of 
great  renovs'n  among  them,  and  fix  other  kings.  They 
encamped  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Stralburg.  Here 
they  were  encountered  by  Julian  •,  who  put  them  to 
Strafturg.  _flight,  with  the  lofs  of  6ooo  or  8ooo  of  their  men  flain 
in  the  field,  and  a  vaftly  greater  number  droivned  in 
the  river  ;  while  Julian  himfelf  loft  'only  243  private 
men  and  four  tribunes.  In  this  aftion  Chnodomarius 
was  taken,  and  fent  to  Rome,  where  he  foon  after 
died. 

After  the  battle,  Julian  advanced  with  all  his  army 
to  Mayence,  where  he  built  a  bridge  over  the  Rhine 
and  entered  Germany,  having  with  difficulty  prevailed 
upon  his  army  to  follow  him.  Here  he  ravaged  the 
country  till  the  time  of  the  autumnal  equinox,  when 
being  prevented  by  fnow  from  advancing  any  further, 
the  barba-  ^^  began  to  repair  the  fort  of  Trajan,  by  fonie  fuppo- 
rians.  fed  to  be  the  caftle  of  Cromburgh,  about  three  or  four 

leagues   from   Frankfort.      The    barbarians  were   now 
fo  much  alarmed,  that   they  fent   deputies  to  treat  of  a 
peace ;    but    this  Julian    refufed    to   grant  them  upon 
any  terms.     He  confented,   however,   to  a  truce  for  fe- 
ven  months,  upon  their  promifing  to  ftore  with  provi- 
fions  the  fort  he  was  building  in  their  country.     This 
Remark-     ^^'^^  Conftantius  made  fome  remarkable  laws.      By  one 
able  laws  0!  he   punilhcd   with    confilcation  fuch    as  renounced  the 
Gonftantiu'.Chriftian  for  the  Jewiih  religion;  and  by  another,  ad- 
dreffed  to  Felix  biihop  of  Rome,  he  exempted  all  mer- 
chandifing  ccclefiallics,   with  their  wives,  children,  and 
domeftics,  from  every  impofition   ordinary  and  extraor- 
dinary :   fuppofing  the  gains  they  made  to   be   applied 
by  them  to  the  relief  of  the  poor. 

In  358,  as  foon  as  the  feafon  was  fit  for  aftion,  Ju- 
lian took  the  field  againil  the  Franks,  with  a  defign  to 
conquer  them  before  the  truce  he  had  concluded  with 
the  Alemans  was  expired.  The  Franks  were  at  that 
time  divided  into  feveral  tribes,  the  moft  powerful  of 
which  were  the  Salii  and  Chamavi.  The  firft  of  thefe 
fent  deputies,  intreatmg  that  he  would  fuffer  them  to 
remain  as  friends  to  the  empire  in  the  country  they 
poffefled.  But  Julian,  without  paying  any  regard  to 
tUi?  4eputatioti,   entered   their  country,    and   obliged 
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them    to   fubmit  j  after  which  he  allotted  them  lanjs   Conftan 
in  Gaul,  incorporating  great  numbers  of  thc-m  into  his  <i"opuliti 
cavalry.    H?  next  marched  againlt  the  Ch&mavi,  whom 
he  defeated  and   obliged  to  retire  beyond  the  Rhine. 
Afterwards  he  rebuilt  three  forts  on  the  ri\cr  Meufe 
which  had  been  deilroye J  by  the  barbarians  ;  but  want- 
ing provifions  in  a  country  lo  often  ravaged,  he  order- 
ed 600  or  8co  veflels  to  be  built  in  Britain  for  the  con- 
veying corn  from  thence  into  Gaul.     Julian  continued 
in   the  country  of  the-  Chamavi   till  the  expiration  of 
his  truce  with   the  Alemans ;  and  then  laying  a  bridge 
of  boats  over  the  Rhine,  he  entered  their  country,  put- 
ting all  to  fire  and  fword.     At  laft  two  of  their  kings  g.  ants  a 
came  in  perfon  to  him  to  fue  for  peace  :   which  Julian  peace  to 
granted,  upon  their  promifing  to  fet  at  liberty  the  cap-  '''^  ^*f- 
lives  they  had  taken  ;  to  fupply  a  certain  quantity  of '"^"^* 
com  when    required  ;  and   to  furnilh  wood,  iron,  and 
carriages,  for  repairing  the  cities  they  had  ruined.    The 
prifoners  whom   he   at  this  time  releafed,  amounted  to 
upwards  of  20,000.  , 

Soon  after  the  vernal  equinox  of  this  year,  358,  Con-Expediti. 
ftantius  marched  in  perfon  againft  the  Q^uadi  and  Sar-ofConfta 
matians,  whofe  country  lay  beyond  the  Danube.  Ha-'"^^??'' 
ving  crofied  that   river  on  a  bridge  of  boats,  he  laid 
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wafte  the  territories  of  the  Sarmatians  ;  who  thereupon  tions 
came  in  great  numbers,  together  with  the  Q^uadi,  pre- 
tending  to  fue   for  peace.      Their  ti-ue  defign  ^vas  to  j 
furprife  the  Romans  ;  but  the  latter  fufpeftiug  it,  fell               i 
upon  them  fword   in  hand,  and   cut  them  all  in   pieces.  \ 
This  obliged  the   reft  to  fue  for  peace  in   good  earneft,  ' 
which  was  granted  on  the   delivery  of  hoftages.     The  j 
em.peror   then  marched  againft  the  Limigantes,  that  is,               j 
the  Haves  who,  in  334,  had  driven  the  Sarmatians  out 
of  their  country,  and  feized  it  for  themfelves*.     They  'See  N*l 
ufed  the  fame  artifice  as  the  Sarmatians  and  Q^uadi  had 
done,  coming  in  great  numbers  under  pretence  of  fub- 
mitting,  but   prepared  to  fall  upon  him  unexpeftedly              ' 
if  opportunity  offered.     The  emperor,  obferving  their 
furly  looks,  and  diftrufting  them,  caufed  his  troops  fur- 
round  them  infenfibly  \vhile  he  was  fpeaking.    The  Li- 
migantes then   difpleafed  ^vith  the  conditions  he  offered 
them,  laid  their   hands    on   their  fwords  :     on    which 
they  were   attacked  by  the   Roman  foldiers.     Finding 
it  impoITible   to  make    their  efcape,    they    made  with 
great  fui-y  towards  the  tribunal,  but  were   repulfed  by 
the  guards  forming  themielves  into  a  wedge,  and  every 
one  of  them   cut   in    pieces.      After  this,  the  emperor  yit  etoe 
ravaged  their  country  to  iuch  a  degree,  that  they  were  he  Lim: 
in  the  end   obliged   to   fubmit  to  the  only  condition  he  gantes. 
thought  proper  to  allow  them,  which  nas  to  quit  their            m 
country,  and  retire  to  a  more  dilfant  place.     The  coun-            ^'. 
try  was  then  reftored  to  the  Sarmatians,  who  ivere  its            } 
original  poffelTors.                                                                           %j< 
i'his  year    is    alfo   remarkable  for  a  very  haughty  Hntht] 
embaffy  from   Sapor    king    of    Perlia.      The  ambaffa- -'""""V 
dor,  named  Narfes,  brought  a  letter,  in  which  the  Per-.'^"™   f^ 
fian  monarch  ftyled  himitll  "king  of  kings,  brother p^riij 
of  the  fun  and   moon,"  &c.     He  acquainted  the  em- 
peror, that  he  might   lawfully  inlift  on   having  all  the 
countries   bevond  the  liver    Strymon  in  Macedon  deli- 
vered  up   to  him ;  but   lelt   his  demands  Ihould   feem 
unreafonable,  he  would  be    contented    with    Armenia 
and  Mefopotamia,  which  had  been  moft  unjuftly  taken 
from   his   grandfather  Narles.     He  added,  that  unlefs 
jnftice  was  done   him,    he  was    refolved    to    affert  his 
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right  by  force  of  arms.  This  letter  was  prefentcd  to 
Conrtantius  wrapped  up  in  a  piece  of  white  lilk  ;  but 
he,  without  entering  inlo  any  negotiation  wiih  the 
ambaffador,  wrote  a  letter  to  Sapor,  in  which  he  told 
him,  that  as  he  had  maintained  the  Roman  dominions 
in  their  full  extent,  ^vhen  he  was  poflefled  only  of  the 
eaft,  be  could  not  fuffer  them  to  be  curtailed  now 
when  he  was  mafter  of  the  whole  empire.  In  a  few 
davs,  however,  he  fent  another  letter,  ^vith  rich  pre- 
lents  ;  being  very  defirous  at  leaft  to  put  off  the  war 
till  he  had  fecured  the  northern  provinces  againlt  the 
incuriions  of  the  barbarians,  that  he  might  then  employ 
all  the  forces  of  the  empire  againfl  fo  formidable  an 
enemy.  This  embaffy  proved  unfuccefsful,  as  did  al- 
fo  another  ^vhich  nns  fent  foon  after.  The  lall  am- 
balladors  were  Imprifoned  as  fpies,  but  afterwards  dif- 
miifed  unhurt.  By  a  law  of  Conftantius  dated  in  358^ 
all  magicians,  augurs,  aftrologers,  and  preten'.lers  to 
the  art  of  divination,  ivere  declared  enemies  to  man- 
kind ;  and  fuch  of  them  as  were  found  in  the  court 
either  of  the  emperor  or  of  Julian,  he  commanded  to 
be  put  to  the  torture,  and  fpecified  what  torments  they 
were  to  undergo. 

In  359,  .lulian  continued  his  endeavours  for  reliev- 
ing the  province  of  Gaul,  ^vhich  had  fuffercd  fo  much 
from  the  incuriions  of  the  barbarians.  He  erefted 
magazines  in  different  places,  vititcd  the  cities  which 
had  fuffered  moil,  and  gave  orders  for  repairing  their 
walls  and  fortifications  properly.  He  then  crolVed  the 
Rhine,  and  purfued  the  war  in  Germany  ivith  great 
luccefs,  infomuch  that  the  barbarians  fubmitted  to  fuch 
terms  ao  he  pleafed  to  impofe.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
emperor,  having  received  intelligence  that  the  Limi- 
gaJites  had  quitted  the  country  in  ^vhich  he  had  placed 
them,  hatlened  to  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  in  order 
to  prevent  their  entering  Pannonia.  On  his  arrival 
he  fent  deputies,  defiring  to  know  what  had  induced 
tliem  to  abandon  the  country  which  had  been  allotted 
them.  The  Limigantes  anfwered,  in  appearance  with 
the  greateft  fubmiflion  imaginable,  that  they  were  will- 
ing to  live  as  true  fubjefls  of  the  empire  in  any  other 
place  •,  but  that  the  country  he  had  allotted  them  was 
quite  uninhabitable,  as  they  could  dcmonftrate  if  they 
were  but  allowed  to  crofs  the  river,  and  lay  their  com- 
plaints before  him.  This  requeft  was  granted  ;  but 
while  he  afcended  his  tribunal,  the  barbarians  une.v- 
peftedly  fell  upon  his  guards  iword  in  hand,  killed 
fcvcral  of  them,  and  the  emperor  ^rith  difficulty  taved 
himlislf  by  flight.  The  rell  of  the  troops,  however, 
foon  took  the  alarm,'  and  furrounding  the  Limigantes, 
cut  them  all  off  to  a  man.  This  year  Conftantius  in- 
.ftituted  a  court  of  inqullitlon  againfl  all  thofe  who 
confulted  heathen  oracles.  Paulus  Catena,  a  noted 
and  cruel  informer,  was  difpatched  into  the  eaft  to 
profecutc  them  •,  and  Modeftus,  then  count  of  the  eafl, 
and  equally  remarkable  for  his  cruelty,  was  a:ipointcd 
judge.  His  tribmial  was  ereifed  at  Scythopolis  in  Pa- 
Icftine,  whither  pcrfons  of  both  fexes,  and  of  every  rank 
and  condition,  were  daily  dragged  in  crowds  from  all 
parts,  and  cither  confined  in  dungeons,  or  torn  in  pieces 
in  a  mofl  cruel  and  barbarous  manner  by  racks,  or  pub- 
licly executed. 

In  359,  Sapor  king  of  Perfia  began  hoflilities,  be- 
ing encouraged  thereto  by  the  abfcnce  of  Uificiuus, 
nhom  the  emperor  had  recalled,  and  appointed  in  his 


room  one  Sabinianus,  a  perfon  very  unfit  for  fuch  an  CuniUn- 
ofhce.  During  this  campaign,  however,  he  made  ""?P°'"*" 
very  little  progrefs ;  having  only  taken  two  Roman  ,  '  ''  , 
forts,  and  dellroyed  the  city  of  Amida,  the  fiege  of 
which  is  fald  to  have  coft  him  30,000  men.  On  the 
firll  news  of  the  Perfian  invalion,  Conftantius  had 
thought  proper  to  fend  Urficinus  into  the  eaft ;  but  his 
enemies  pre\ented  him  from  receiving  the  fupplies 
neceffary  for  carrying  on  the  war  ;  lb  that  he  found 
it  Impoflible  to  take  any  effedlual  means  for  flopping 
the  progrefs  of  the  Perlians.  On  his  return,  he  was 
imexpeclcdly  charged  with  the  lofs  of  Amida,  and  all 
the  difafters  that  had  happened  during  the  campaign. 
Tw'o  judges  were  appointed  to  inquire  into  his  con- 
du6l  ;  but  they,  being  creatures  of  his  enemies,  left 
the  matter  doubtful.  On  this  Urficinus  was  fo  much 
e.xafperated,  that  he  appealed  to  the  emperor,  and  in 
the  heat  of  pafTion  let  fall  fome  unguarded  exprel- 
fions,  which  being  immediately  carried  to  the  em- 
peror, the  general  ivas  deprived  of  all  his  employ- 
ments. 54 

Conftantius  relblved  to  march   next   year  in   perfon  Gonftantius 
againft  the  Perfians  ;   but  in  the    mean  time,   dreading"'""-"*^*"' 
to  encounter  fo  fonnidablc  an  enemy,  he   applied   him-^j^jjjjjjjjpm 
felf  wholly  to  the   alTembling   of  a   mighty  army,   by 
which  he  might  be  able  fully  to  cope  ^vith  them.      For 
this   purpofe   he   wrote   to  Julian   to  fend   him  part  of 
his   forces,   without   confidering   that   by  fo   doing   he 
left   the   province  of  Gaul  expofed  to  the  ravages   of 
the  barbarians.     Julian   refolx'cd   immediately  to  com- 
ply \vilh   the   emperor's   orders  ;   but  at  the  fame  time 
to   abdicate   the   dignity  of  C;tlar,  that  he  might  not 
be   blamed   for  the  lofs  of  the  province.      Accordingly 
he  fuffered  the  beft  foldiers  to  be  draughted  out  of  his        54 
army.     They  were,  however,  very  unwilling   to   leavej"','an  pro- 
him,  and  at  laft  proclaimed  him   emperor.     Whether*^   '™* 
tliis  was  done  abfolutely  againft  Julian's  confent  or  not 
is  uncertain  ;  but  he  wrote  to  the  emperor,   and  perfua- 
dcd  the  whole  army  alfo  to  fend  a  letter  along  with  his, 
in  ^vhich  they  acquainted   Conftantius  with  what  had 
happened,   and  entreated  him  to  acknowledge  Julian  as 
his   partner   in   the  empire.      But  this  was  pofitively  re- 
fufed   by  Conftantius,  who  began  to  prepare  for  war. 
Julian  then,  defigning  to  be  before-hand  with  the  em- 
peror, caufed   his  troops  take  an  oath  of  allegiance  to 
himfelf,   and  with   furpufmg  expedition   made  Jiimfelf 
mafter  of   the   whole    country  of  lUyrlcum,    and    the 
important   pafs   feparating   that   country  from   Thrace. 
Conftantius    was    thunderftruck    with   this    news;    but 
hearing    that    the   Perfians    had    retired,    he    marched 
v.ith  all  his  force  againft   his   competitor.      On   his   ar- 
rival at  Tarfus  in  Cilicia,   he  was  feized  with  a  feverifli 
diftemper,   occafioned  chiefly  by  the  uneafinefs  and  per-        56 
plexity  of  liis  mind.     He  purfued  his  march,   however, Conftantius 
to  Mofucrene,  a  place  on  the  borders  of  Cilicia,  at  the'"*'^''"'"'- 
foot  of  iVIount  Taurus.     Here  lie  was  obliged  to  ftop^^'j"^'|j^'"'' 
by  the  violence  of  his  difordcr,  which   increafed   every 
day,  and  at  laft  carried  him  off  on  the  13th  of  Novem- 
ber 361,  in  the  45th  year  of  his  age.  57 

By   the   death   of  Conftantius,    Julian   now   became. Tul'au  re- 
mafter  of  the   whole  Roman    empire   without   a  rival. '*'*''^f^''^'^ 
He   had   been   educated  in  the  Chriftian  religion  j   biit,j'„]g„_ 
fecretly  apoftatized  from  it  long  before,  and  as  foon  as 
he   faw    himfelf  mafter  of  Illyricum,    openly   avowed 
his  apoftafy,  and  caufed  the  temples  of  the  gods  to  be 
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opened.  WTien  the  meiTengers  arrived  at  Naiffus  in 
lllyricum,  where  he  then  was,  to  acquaint  him  with 
his  being  fole  mafter  of  the  empire,  they  found  him 
confulting  the  entrails  of  viftims  concerning  the  event 
of  his  journey.  As  the  omens  were  uncertain,  he  was 
at  that  time  very  much  embarrafled  and  perplexed  ; 
but  the  arrival  of  the  meffengers  put  an  end  to  all  his 
fears,  and  he  immediately  fet  out  for  Conftantinople. 
At  Heraclcit  he  was  met  by  almofl;  all  the  inhabitants 
of  this  metropolis,  into  ^\  hich  he  made  his  public  en- 
try on  the  nth  of  December  361,  being  attended  by 
the  whole  fcnate  in  a  body,  by  all  the  magillrates,  and 
by  the  nobility  magnificently  drefled,  every  one  tefti- 
fying  the  utmoft  joy  at  leeing  fuch  a  promifing  young 
prince  raifed  to  the  empire  without  bloodlhed.  He  was 
again  declared  emperor  by  the  fenate  of  Conftantino- 
ple j  and  as  foon  as  that  ceremony  was  over,  he  caufed 
the  obfequies  of  Conftantius  to  be  performed  with  great 
pomp. 

The  firft  care  of  Julian  was  to  inquire  into  the  con- 
duifl  of  the  late  emperor's  minifters.  Several  of  thefe 
having  been  found  guilty  of  enormous  crimes,  were 
condemned  and  executed  ;  particularly  the  noted  in- 
former Paulus  Catena,  and  another  named  yipodamus^ 
were  fentenced  to  be  burnt  alive.  Along  with  thefe, 
however,  was  put  to  death  one  Urfula,  a  man  of  un- 
exceptionable charafter,  and  to  whom  Julian  him- 
felf  was  highly  indebted.  He  had  been  fupplied 
with  money  by  Urfula,  unknown  to  the  empeior,  at 
the  time  when  he  was  fent  into  Gaul  with  the  title  of 
Ca;far,  but  without  the  money  neceffary  for  the  fup- 
port  of  that  dignity.  For  what  reafon  he  was  now 
put  to  death,  hiftorians  do  not  acquaint  us.  Julian 
himfelf  tells  us,  that  he  was  executed  without  his  know- 
ledge. 

The  emperor  next  fet  about  reforming  the  court. 
As  the  vaft  number  of  offices  was  in  his  time  become 
an  intolerable  burden,  he  difcharged  all  thofe  whom 
he  thought  ufelefs.  He  reduced,  among  the  reft,  the 
officers  called  agentes  in  rebus,  from  10,000  to  17; 
and  difcharged  thoufands  of  cooks,  barbers,  &c.  who 
by  their  large  falaries  drained  the  exchequer.  The 
curioji,  whufe  office  it  was  to  inform  the  emperor  of 
what  had  pafled  in  the  different  provinces,  were  all 
difcharged,  and  that  employment  entirely  fuppreffed. 
Thus  he  was  enabled  to  eai'e  the  people  of  the  heavy 
taxes  with  which  they  were  loaded  :  and  this  he  did  by 
abating  a  fifth  part  of  all  taxes  and  impofts  through- 
out the  kingdom. 

As  to  religious  matters,  Julian,  as  before  obferved, 
was  a  Pagan,  and  inmiiediately  on  his  acceffion  to  the 
throne  reftored  the  heathen  religion.  He  invited  to 
court  the  philofophers,  magicians,  &c.  from  all  parts ; 
neverthelefs,  he  did  not  raife  any  perfecution  againft 
the  Chriftians.  On  the  contrary,  he  recalled  from  ba- 
niftiment  all  the  orthodox  biftiops  who  had  been  fent 
into  exile  during  the  former  reign  ;  but  with  a  de- 
fign,  as  is  obferved  both  by  the  Chriftian  and  Pagan 
writers,  to  raife  diftuibances  and  fow  diffenfions  in  the 
church. 

As  the  Perfians  were  now  preparing  to  carry  on 
the  war  with  vigour,  Julian  found  himfelf  under  a 
neceffity  of  marching  againft  them  in  perfon.  But 
before  he  fet  out,  he  enriched  the  city  of  Conftanti- 
nople with  Biany  valuable  gifts.     He  formsd  a  large 
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harbour  to  flielter  the  ftiips  from  the  fouth  wind,  built  Conrfaff. 
a  magnificent  porch  leading  to  it,  and  in  another  porch  tinopolite 
a  llately  library,  in  which  he  lodged  all  his  books.  In 
the  month  of  May,  A.  D.  362,  he  fet  out  for  Antiochj 
and  on  the  firft  of  January  renewed  in  that  city  the 
(acrifices  to  Jupiter  for  the  fafety  of  the  empire,  which 
had  been  fo  long  omitted.  During  his  ftay  in  this  ci- 
ty, he  continued  his  preparations  for  the  Perfian  war, 
erefling  magazines,  making  new  levies,  and  above  all 
confulting  the  oracles,  arufpices,  magicians,  &c.  The 
oracles  of  Delphi,  Delos,  and  Dodona,  aflured  him  of 
viftory.  The  arufpices,  indeed,  and  moft  of  his  cour- 
tiers and  officers,  did  all  that  lay  in  their  power  to  di- 
vert him  from  his  intended  expedition  ;  but  the  de- 
ceitful anfwers  of  the  oracles  and  magicians,  and  the 
defire  of  adding  the  Perfian  monarch  to  the  many 
kings  he  had  already  feen  humbled  at  his  feet,  prevail- 
ed over  all  other  confiderations.  Many  nations  fent 
deputies  to  him  offering  their  alFiftance  ;  but  thefe  of 
fers  he  rejefted,  telling  them  that  the  Romans  were  to'  , 

aflill  their  allies,  but  ftood  in  no  need  of   any   affift-  { 

ance  from  them.     He  likewife  rejefted,  and  in  a  very  I 

difobliging  manner,  the  offers  of  the  Saracens ;  anfwer-  ' 

ing  them,  when   they  complained  of  his  ftopping  the  | 

penfion  paid  them  by  other  emperors,  that  a  warlike 
prince  had  fteel,  but  no  gold  ;  which  they  refenting, 
joined  the  Perfians,  and  continued  faithful  to  them  to  | 

the  laft.  However,  he  wrote  to  Arfaces  king  of  Ar- 
menia, enjoining  him  to  keep  his  troops  in  readinefs  to 
execute  the  orders  he  Ihould  foon  tranfmit  to  him.  6i     ' 

Having  made  the  neceffary  preparations  for  fo  im-  Crones  th 
portant  an  enterprife,  Julian  fent  orders  to  his  troops  "P  ^' 
to  crofs  the  Euphrates,  defigning  to  enter  the  enemy's 
country  before  they  had  the  leaft  notice  of  his  march  ; 
for  which  purpofe  he  had  placed  guards  on  all  the 
roads.  From  Antioch  he  proceeded  to  Litarba,  a  place 
about  15  leagues  diftant,  which  he  reached  the  fame 
day.  From  thence  he  went  to  Beraea,  where  he  halted 
a  day,  and  exhorted  the  council  to  reftore  the  worfliip 
of  the  gods ;  but  this  exhortation,  it  feems,  was  com-  j 

plied  with  but  by  few.     From  Beraea  he  proceeded  to 
Batna;  ;  and  was  better  pleafed  with  the  inhabitants  of 
the  latter,    becaufe    they    had,    before   his  arrival,  re- 
ftored the  worftiip  of  the  gods.     There  he   offered  fa-  1 
crifices  ;  and  having  immolated  a  great  number  of  vic- 
tims,   he    purfued  the  next  day  his  journey  to   Hiera- 
polis,    the  capital    of   the  province  of   Euphratefiana, 
which  he  reached    on    the  9th   of  March.     Here  he 
lodged  in  the  houfe  of  one  for  whom  he  had  a  par- 
ticular efteem,  chiefly  becaufe  neither  Conftantius  nor 
Gallus,  who  had   both  lodged  in   his  houfe,   had  been 
able   to  make   him  renounce  the  worfhip  of  his  idols.               [ 
As  he  entered  this  city,  50  of  his  foldiers  were  killed               \ 
by  the  fall  of  a  porch.     He  left  Hierapolis  on  the  13th 
of  March  ;  and  having  paffed  the  Euphrates  on  a  bridge 
of  boats,    came  to    Batnae  a  fmall  city  of  Ofrhoene,              i 
about  10  leagues  from  Hierapolis  ;  and  here  50  more  of 
his  foldiers  were  killed  by  the  fall  of  a  ftack  of  ftraw. 
From  Batmie  he  proceeded  to  Carrhie  ;    where,  in  the              I 
famous  temple  of  the  moon,  it  is  faid   he  facrificed  a 
woman  to  that  planet.                                                                     s^    1 

While  Julian  continued  in  this  city,  he  received  ad-Invade«  \ 
vice  that  a  party  of  the  enemies  horfe  had  broke  into ''''^''** 
tlie  Roman  territories.     On   this  he  refolved   to  leave 
an  araiy  in  Mefopotamia,  to  guard  the  frontiers  of  the  1 

empire  i 
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Conltar-  empire  on  that  fide,  nhile  he  advsnced  on  the  other 
tniopolitan  jj^j^  jj^g  heart  of  the  Perilan  dominions.  This  army 
hiftory.  gon(]i|gj^  according  to  fome,  of  20,O3O,  according  to 
others,  of  30,000  chofen  troops.  It  was  commanded 
by  Procopius,  and  Sebaftian  a  famous  Manichean  who 
had  been  governor  of  Egypt,  and  had  perfecuted  there, 
with  the  utmoft  cruelty,  the  orthodox  Chriliians. 
Thefe  two  were  to  join,  if  pofTible,  Arfaces  king  of 
Armenia,  to  lay  wafte  the  fruitful  plains  of  Media, 
and  meet  the  emperor  in  AlTyria.  To  Arfaces  Julian 
himfelf  wrote,  but  in  the  moll  diijbliging  manner  ima- 
ginable, threatening  to  treat  him  as  a  rebel  if  he  did 
not  execute,  with  the  utmoft  punduality,  the  orders 
given  him :  and  at  the  conclufion  told  him,  that  the 
Ood  he  adored  would  not  be  able  to  fcreen  him  from 
his  indignation. 

There  were  U\-o  roads  leading  from  Carrha;  to  Per- 
fia  ;  the  one  to  the  left  by  Nifibis ;  the  other  to  the 
right  through  the  province  of  Aflyria,  along  the  banks 
of  the  Euphrates.  Julian  chofe  the  latter,  but  caufed 
magazines  to  be  erefted  on  both  roads ;  and,  after 
having  \'iewed  his  army,  fet  out  on  the  25th  of  March. 
He  pr.fled  the  Abora,  which  feparated  the  Roman  and 
Perlian  dominions,  near  its  conHux  with  the  Euphra- 
tes ;  after  which  he  broke  down  the  bridge,  that  his 
troops  might  not  be  tempted  to  defert,  feeing  they 
could  not  return  home.  As  he  proceeded  on  his  march, 
a  foldier  and  two  horfes  were  ilruck  dead  by  a  flalh 
of  lightning  ;  and  a  lion  of  an  extraordinary  flze  pre- 
fenting  himfelf  to  the  army,  was  in  a  moment  dif- 
patched  by  the  foldiers  with  a  fhou-er  of  darts.  Thefe 
omens  occafioned  great  difputes  between  the  philofo- 
phers  and  arufpices  :  the  latter  looking  upon  them  as 
inaufpicious,  advifed  the  emperor  to  return  ;  but  the 
former  refuted  their  arguments  with  others  more  agree- 
able to  Julian's  temper. 

Having  pafled  the  Abora,  Julian  entered  Aflyria, 
which  he  found  very  poptjlous,  and  abounding  with 
all  the  necelTaries  of  life  ;  but  he  laid  it  wafte  far  and 
near,  deftroying  the  magazines  and  proviir-ns  which 
he  could  not  carry  along  with  him  ;  and  thus  he  put 
It  out  of  his  pouer  to  return  the  fame  way  he  came  ;  a 
ftep  which  was  judged  very  impolitic.  As  he  met  with 
no  array  in  the  field  to  oppofe  him,  he  advanced  to  the 
walls  of  Ctefiphon,  the  metropolis  of  the  Perfian  empire  ; 
having  reduced  all  the  ftrong  holds  that  lay  in  his  way. 
Here,  having  caufed  the  canal  to  be  cleared,  which 
was  formerly  dug  by  Trajan  between  thefe  two  rivers, 
he  conveyed  his  fleet  from  the  former  to  the  latter.  On 
the  banks  of  the  Tigris  he  was  oppofed  by  the  ene- 
my. But  Julian  paffed  that  river  in  fpitc  of  their  ut- 
moft efforts  and  drove  them  into  the  city  ^vilh  the  lofs 
ot  a  great  number  of  their  men,  he  himfelf,  in  the  mean 
time,  lofing  only  70  or  75. 

Julian  had  now    advanced  fo  far   into  the  enemy's 
s  diftrcVed  co""t'"y>  that  he   found   it  neceflary  to  think  of  a  re- 
br  want  of  treat,  as  it  was  impoflible  for  him  to  winter  in    Per- 
irovifioos.    fia.      For    this    reafon    he  made  no  attempt  on   Ctefi- 
phon, but  began  to  march  back  along  the    banks  of 
the  Tigris,  foon  after  he  had  palTed  that   river.       In 
the  mean  time  the  king   of  Perfia    was  alTembling  a 
formidable   array,  with  a  dcfign  to  fall  upon  the  Ro- 
mans in  their  march  •,  but  being  defirous  of  putting  an 
end   to  fo  deltruclive  a  war,  he  fcnt  very  advantage- 
ous propofals  of  peace  to  Julian.      Thefe  the  Roman 
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emperor  very  imprudently  rejefled  •,  and  foon  after,  Cciift.r- 
deceived  by  treacherous  guides,  he  quitted  the  river,  t'"<>P<'''t»" 
and  entered  into  an  unkno\\-n  country  totally  laid  walle  • '   ■ 

by  the  enemy  ;  and  where  he  was  continually  harafled 
by  ilrong  parties,  who  in  a  manner  lurrounded  his  ar- 
my, and  attacked  him  fomctimes  in  the  front,  and 
fometimes  in  the  rear.  A  llill  worfe  ftep  he  was  per- 
fuaded  to  take  by  the  treacherous  guides  already  men- 
tioned :  and  this  was  to  burn  his  fleet,  left  it  ftiould  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  As  foon  as  the  fleet  was 
fet  on  fire,  the  whole  army  cried  out,  that  the  emperor 
was  betrayed,  and  that  the  guides  were  traitors  em- 
ployed by  the  enemy.  Julian  ordered  them  immedi- 
ately to  be  put  to  the  rack,  upon  which  they  confeffed 
the  treafon  ;  but  it  was  too  late.  The  fleet  was  al- 
ready in  flames ;  they  could  by  no  means  be  extin- 
guilhed ;  and  no  part  was  favcd  except  1 2  velleU, 
which  were  defigned  to  be  made  ufe  of  in  the  building 
of  bridges,  and  for  this  purpofe  were  conveyed  over 
land  in  waggons. 

The  emperor  thus  finding  himfelf  in  a  ftrange  coun- 
try, and  his  army   greatly  dlfpirited,  called  a  council 
of  his  chief  othcers,  in   which  it  was  refolved  to  pro- 
ceed to  Corduene,  which  lay  fouth  of  Armenia,  and 
belonged  to  the  Romans.     With  this  view  they  had 
not  proceeded  far,  when  they  \vcre  met  by  the  king 
of  Perfia,  at  the  head  of  a  very  mmierous  army,  at- 
tended by   his  two  fons,  and   all  the  principal  nobility 
of  the  kingdom.      Several  (harp  encounters  happened, 
in  vjilch,  though    the    Perfians   were  always  defeated, 
yet  the  Romans  reaped  no  advantages  from  their  vic- 
tories, but  were  reduced  to  the  laft  extremity  for  want        gy 
of  provifions.       In   op.e   of  thefe  fliirmiflies,    when  the  I5  munally 
Romans  were  fuddenly  attscked,  the  emperor,  eager  to  ^^^^^^^jj^^ 
to  repulfe  the  enemy,    haftened   to  the  field  of  battle '^^^.^^.^'Z 
without  his  armour,  when  he  received  a  mortal  wound, h;  Per- 
by  a  dart,  which,  through  his  arm  and  fide,  pierced  his  iian». 
very  liver.      Of  this  wound  he  died  the  fame  night,  the 
26th  of  June  363,  in  the   3  2d   year   of  his   age,   after 
having  reigned  fcarce  20  months  from  the  time  he  be- 
came fole  raafter  of  the  Roman  empire.  gj 

."Vs  Julian  had  declined  naming  any  fucceflbr,    the  Jovian 
choice  of  a  new  emperor  devolved  on  the  army.     They  raited  to 
unanimoufly    chofe    Jovian,  a  very    able    commander,'''"""?"*- 
whofe  father  had  lately  refigned  the  poft  of  comes  de- 
mejlicorum,    in  order  to  lead  a  retired  life.     Tlie  va- 
lour  and    experience    of  Jcvian,    however,    were    not 
fufficient  to  extricate  the  Roman   army  from  the  diffi- 
culties in  which  they  had  been  plunged  by  the  impru- 
dence of  his    predeceflbr.       The  famine  raged  in  the 
camp  to  fuch  a  degree,   that  not  a  fingle  man  would 
have  been  left  alive,  had  not  the  Perfians  unexpcfledly 
fent   propofals  of   peace.      Tliefe    were    now    received        6t) 
with   the  utmc.l  joy.     A  peace  was  concluded  for  30  Conclmlcs 
years;    the    terms  of  which   were,  that  Jovian  fliould  '  P":^"  _    . 
rertore  to  the   Perfians  the  fine  provinces    which    had[,j,jj-|^|,j 
been  taken  from  them  in  the  reign  of  Dioclcfian,  with 
fevcral  caftles,  and   the   cities  of  Nifibis  and  Singara. 
After  the  conclufion  of  the  treaty,  Jovian  purfuet!  his 
march  without  mokftation.     When   he  arrived  at  An- 
tioch,  he  revoked  all  the  laws  that  had  been  made  in 
the  former  rcisni  againft  ChriUianity  and  in   favour  of 
Paganifm.       He  efpoufed  alfo  the  caufc  of  the  ortho- 
dox Chrirtians  againft  tlie  Arians ;  and  he  called  all  thofe 
who  had  been  formerly  baniftied,  particularly  Athana- 
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fius,  to  whom  lie  tvrote  n  very  obliging  letter,  with 
his  own  hand.  It  is  generally  believed  alfo  that  Atha- 
nafius,  at  the  defire  of  Jovian,  now  compofed  the 
creed  which  flill  goes  by  his  name,  and  is  fubicribed 
by  all  the  bifliops  in  Europe.  But  this  emperor  did 
not  live  to  make  any  great  alterations,  or  even  to  vi- 
fit  his  capital  as  emperor  ;  for  in  his  way  to  Conftan- 
tinople  he  was  found  dead  in  his  bed,  on  the  i6th  or 
17th  of  February  364,  after  he  had  lived  33  years, 
and  reigned  feven  months  and  40  days. 

After  the  death  of  Jovian,  Valcntinian  was  cliofen 
emperor.  Immediately  on  his  acceffion,  the  foldiers 
.mutinied,  and  with  great  clamour  required  him  to 
choofe  a  partner  in  the  fovereignty.  Though  he  did 
not  inftantly  comply  with  their  demand,  yet  in  a  few- 
days  he  chofe  his  brother  Valens  for  his  partner ;  and, 
as  the  empire  was  threatened  on  all  fides  with  an  in- 
vafion  of  the  barbarous  nations,  he  thought  proper  to 
divide  it.  This  famous  partition  ^vas  made  at  Mediana 
in  Dacia.  Valens  had  for  his  fliare  the  whole  of 
Afia,  Egypt,  and  Thrace  5  and  Valentinian  all  •  the 
Well ;  that  is,  lllyricum,  Italy,  Gaul,  Spain,  Britain, 
and  Africa. 

After  this  partltioo,  Valens  returned  to  Conftanti- 
nople  ;  where  the  beginning  of  his  reign  was  difturbed 
by  the  revolt  of  Procopius,  a  relation  of  JuUan.  On 
the  death  ot  that  emperor,  he  had  fled  into  Taurica 
Cherfonefus  for  fear  of  Jovian  ;  but  not  trufling  the 
barbarians  who  inhabited  that  country,  he  returned  in 
xlifguife  into  the  Roman  territories,  where  having 
gained  over  an  eunuch  of  great  wealth,  by  name  Eu- 
geniiis,  lately  difgraced  by  Valens,  and  fome  officers 
who  commanded  the  troops  fent  againft  the  Goths, 
he  got  himfelf  proclaimed  emperor.  At  firft  he  was 
joined  only  by  the  loweft  of  the  people,  but  at  length 
he  was  acknowledged  by  the  whole  city  of  Conftanti- 
nople.  On  the  news  of  this  revolt,  Valens  would 
have  abdicated  the  fovereignty,  had  he  not  been  pre- 
vented by  the  importunities  of  his  friends.  He  there- 
fore difpatched  fome  troops  againft  the  ulurper ;  but 
thefe  were  gained  over,  and  Procopius  continued  for 
fome  time  to  gain  ground.  It  is  probable  he  would 
finally  have  fucceeded,  had  he  not  become  fo  much 
elated  wilh  his  good  fortune,  that  he  grew  tyrannical 
and  Infupportabie  to  his  own  party.  In  confequence 
of  this  alteration  in  his  difpofition,  he  was  firft  aban- 
doned by  fome  of  his  principal  officers ;  and  foon  after 
defeated  in  battle,  taken  prifoner,  and  put  to  death. 

This  revolt  produced  a  war  betwixt  Valens  and  the 
Goths.  The  latter,  having  been  folicited  by  Proco- 
pius, had  fent  3000  men  to  his  afliftance.  On  hear- 
ing the  news  of  the  ulurper's  death,  they  irarched 
back  5  but  Valens  detached  againft  them  a  body  of 
troops,  who  took  them  all  prifoners  notwithftanding 
the  vigorous  refiftancc  they  made.  Athanaric,  kiiig 
cf  the  Goths,  e.xpoftulated  on  this  proceeding  with 
Valens ;  but  that  emperor  proving  obftinate,  both 
parties  prepared  for  war.  In  367  and  369,  Valens 
gained  great  advantages  over  his  enemies ;  and  ob- 
liged them  to  fue  for  peace,  which  vras  concluded  up- 
on terms  very  advantageous  to  the  Romans.  The 
reft  of  this  reign  contains  nothing  remarkable,  except 
the  cruelty  with  '.vhich  Valens  perfecuted  the  ortho^ 
do.x  clergy.  The  latter  fent  8o  of  their  number  to 
'aim,  in  order  to  lay  tkeir  complaints  before  him  ;  but 
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lie,  inftead   of  giving  them   any  relief,  determined   to  Conftan. 
put  them  all  to   death.     But  the  perfon  who  was  or-  tinopoliti 
dered    to  execute   this  fentence,  fearing  left  the  pub-,  ^''^"''y- 
lie  execution  of  fo  many  ecclehaftics  might  raife  dif-        jC"* 
turbances,  ordered  them  all  to  be  put   on  beard  a  ftiip, Eighty  or 
pretending    that   the  emperor   had   ordered  them  only'hudox  ec 
to  be  fent  into  banjftiment  ;  but  when   the   veflel  was'^'^'"''''" 
at-Jbme  diftance  from   land,  the  mariners  fet  fire  to  it,  1"^.';° 
and  made  their  o^\^l  efcape  in  the  boat.     The  fliip  was 
driven   by   a  ftrong    wind    into    a    harbour,    where   it        -g 
was  confumed  and  all  that  were  in   it.      A  perfecution  Magician: 
■ivas  alfo  commenced  againft   magicians,  or  thofe   who  I'T'ecutce 
had  books  of  magic  in  their  cuftody.     This  occafioned  i 

the   deftiudlion  of  many  innocent  perfons  ;    for  books  ; 

of  this  kind  were    often    conveyed    into  libraries  un- 
known to  the  owners  of  them,  and  this  was  certainly  ' 
followed   by  death   and  confifcation  of  goods.      Here-                 i 
upon  perlons  of  all  ranks  were  feized  with   fuch  terror                 ' 
that    they    burnt    their    libraries,    left  books  of  magic 
ihould    have    been    fecretly  conveyed    in  amoni'ft  the 
others.      In  378,  the  Goths,  whom  Valens   had  admit- 
ted into  Thrace,  advanced   frotn  that  province  to  Ma- 
cedon  and  Thedaly,  where  they  committed  dreadful  ra-        77 
vages.     They  afterwards  blocked   up   the   city  of  Con-^^'f's  de  ! 
ftantinople,  plundered  the  fuburbs,  and  at  laft  totally  ["'^^  ^""^ ' 
defeated  and  killed  the  emperor  himfelf.     The  day  af-  (V    co,L  I 
ter  the    battle,  hearing  that  an  immenfe  treafiire  was                | 
lodged  in  Adrianople,  Uie  barbarians  laid  fiege  to  that 
place  ;  but  being  quite  ftrangers  to  the  art  of  befieging 
towns,  they   were  repulfed   with    great  (laughter ;  up- 
on which  they  dropped  that  enterprile,  and   returned 
before   Conftantinople.      But    here    great  numbers  of 
them  were  cut  in  pieces  by  the  Saracens,  whom  Maria 
their  queen  had   fent  to  the  affiftance  of  the  Romans  ; 
fo  that  they  were  obliged  to  abandon  this  defign   like- 
wife,  and  retire  from  the  neighbourhood  of  that  city. 

By  the  death  of  Valens,  the  empire  once  more  fellcratian 
into  the  hands  of  a  fingle  perfon.  This  was  Gratian,  takes  The 
who  had  held  the  empire  of  the  Weft  after  the  death  !*?''"*  *<"■ 
of  Valentinian.  He  repulfed  many  barbarous  nations 
who  threatened  the  empire  at  that  time  with  diffolu- 
tion  ;  but  finding  himfelf  prefled  on  all  fides,  he  foon 
refolved  to  take  a  colleague,  in  order  to  eafe  him  of 
fome  part  of  the  burden.  Accordingly,  on  the  jpth 
of  January  379,  he  declared  Theodofius  his  partner  in 
the  empire,  and  committed  to  his  care  all  the  provin- 
ces which  had  been  governed  by  Valens. 

Theodofius  is  greatly  extolled   by  the  hiftorians  of 
thofe  ages  on  account   of  his  extraordinary  valour  and 
piety  :   and  for  thefe  qualifications  has  been  honoured 
with  the  fumame  of  the  Great.     From  the  many  perfe- 
cuting  laws,  however,  made  in  his  time,  it  would  feem 
that  his  piety  was  at  leaft  very  much  mifguided  ;  and 
that  if  he  was  naturally  of  a  humane  and  compaffionate 
difpofition,    fuperftition    and    paffion  had  often  totally 
cbfcured  it.      He  certainly   was  a  man  of  great  con- 
duft   and  experience   in  war ;   and  indeed  the  prefent 
ftate  of  the  empire  called  for  an  exertion  of  all  his  abi- 
lities.    The  provinces  of  Dacia,  Thrace,   and    I'b'ri-iMiferablf. 
cum,  were    already  loft;    the   Goths,  TaifaU,   Alans,  ftate  of  tl 
ar.d  Huns,  were   mailers  of  the  greateft  part  of  thefe  empire  01 
provinces,  and   had   ravaged   and   laid  wafte  the  reft.j!'* '"^'^^^ 
The  Iberians,  Armenians,  and  Perfians,  were  likewife  '°"' 
up  in  arms,  and   ready  to  take   advantage  of  the  dif- 
trafted   ftate   of  the  empire.     The    few   foldiers    who 
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had  furvived  the  late  defeat,  kept  within  the  ftrong 
holds  of  Thrace,  without  daring  fo  much  as  to  look 
abroad,  much  lefs  face  the  victorious  enemy,  who  mo- 
ved about  the  country  in  great  bodies.  But  not\%'ith- 
ftanding  this  critical  lltuation,  the  liiftorians  of  thofe 
times  give  us  no  account  of  the  tranfaclions  of  the 
year  379.  Many  great  battles  indeed  arc  faid  to 
have  been  fought,  and  as  many  vHilories  obtained  by 
Thcodolius  -f  but  the  accounts  of  thefe  are  fo  con- 
fufed  and  contradictory,  that  no  ftrefs  can  be  laid  upon 
them. 

In  the  month  of  February  380,  Theodofius  was  feized 
with  a  dangerous  malady,  lo  that  Gratian  found  liimlelf 
obliged  to  carrj'  on  the  war  alone.  This  emperor,  ap- 
prehending that  the  neighbouring  barbarians  might  break 
into  foriie  of  the  provinces,  concluded  a  peace  with  the 
Goths,  W'hich  was  confirmed  by  Theodofius  on  his  re- 
cover)'. The  treaty  was  very  advantageous  to  the  bar- 
barians J  but  they  difregarding  all  their  engagements, 
no  fooner  heard  that  Gratian  had  left  Illyricum,  than 
they  paffed  the  Danube,  and  breaking  into  Thrace  and 
Pannonia,  advanced  as  far  as  Macedon,  dellroying  all 
vrith  fire  and  fword.  Theodofius,  however,  drau'ing 
together  his  forces,  marched  againft  them  ;  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  moil  refpeftable  authorities,  gained  a 
complete  viftory  ;  though  Zofimus  relates,  that  he  ivas 
utterly  defeated. 

The  following  year,  Athanaric,  the  moil  powerful 
of  all  the  Gothic  princes,  being  driven  out  by  a  failion 
at  home,  recurred  to  Theodofius,  by  whom  lie  was 
received  with  great  tokens  of  friendlhip.  The  empe- 
ror himfelf  ^vent  out  to  meet  him,  and  attended  him 
with  his  numerous  retinue  into  the  city.  The  Gothic 
prince  died  the  fame  year  ;  and  Theodofius  caufed  him 
to  be  buried  after  the  Roman  manner  with  fuch  pomp 
and  folemnity,  that  the  Goths,  who  attended  him  in 
his  flight,  returned  home  with  a  refolution  never  to  mo- 
left  the  Romans  any  more.  Nay,  out  of  gratitude  to 
the  emperor,  they  took  upon  them  to  guard  the  banks 
of  the  Danube,  and  prevent  the  empire  from  being  in- 
vaded on  that  fide. 

In  383,  one  ]\Ia.\imus  revolted  againft  Gratian  in 
Britain  ;  and  in  the  end,  having  got  the  unhappy  em- 
peror into  liis  po^ver,  caufed  him  to  be  put  to  death, 
and  alTumed  the  empire  of  the  Weft  himfelf.  Gra- 
tian had  divided  his  dominions  with  his  brother  Va- 
lentinian,  whom  he  allowed  to  reign  in  Italy  ?nd  Weft 
Illyricmii,  referving  the  reft  to  himfelf.  Maximus, 
therefore,  immediately  after  his  ufurpation,  fenl  de- 
puties to  'J'heodofius,  afluring  him  that  he  had  no  de- 
figns  on  the  dominions  of  Valentinian.  As  Theodofius 
at  that  time  found  himfelf  in  danger  from  the  barba- 
rians, he  not  only  forbore  to  attack  Maximus  after 
this  declaration,  but  even  acknowledged  him  for  his 
partner  in  the  empire.  It  was  not  long,  however,  be- 
fore the  ambition  of  the  ufurper  prompted  him  to 
break  his  promife.  In  387,  he  paffed  the  Alps  on  a 
fuddcn ;  and  meeting  \vith  no  oppofition,  marched  to 
Milan  where  Valentinian  ufually  refided.  The  young 
prince  tied  firft  to  Aquileia ;  and  from  thence  to  Thef- 
falonica,  to  implore  the  proteftion  of  Theodofius. 
The  latter,  in  anfwer  to  Valentinian's  letter,  inform- 
ed him,  that  he  ^vas  not  at  all  furprifed  at  the  pro- 
grefs  Maximus  had  made,  becaufe  the  ufurper  had 
protefted,  and  Valentinian  had  perfeculed,  the  ortho- 
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doi  Chn'ftians.      At  laft   he   prevailed  on  the  young  Cor.ftin- 
priiice  to   renounce  the  Arian  hercfy  which  he  had  hi- "7 'P"'"**' 
therto   maintained  ;   after   which   Theodofius    promifed , 
to  aflift  him  ^vith  all  the  forces  of  the  Eaft.     At  firft, 
however,   he    fcnt    meffengers  to    Ma.vimus,    eameftly 
exhorting  him  to  reftore  the   provinces  he   had  taken 
from    Valentinian,     and    content    himlelf  with    Gaul, 
Spain,  and   Britain.      But  the  ufurpsr  would  hearken        j, 
to  no  terms.      This  very  year  he  bciieged    and    took  His  fuccerj, 
Aquileia,  (^uaderna,  Bononia,  Mutirui,  Rhegium,  Pla- 
centia,  and  many  other  cities  in  Italy.     The  following 
year  he  was  acknowledged  in   Rome,  and   in  all  the 
provinces  of  Africa.     Theodofius,  therefore,  finding  a 
war  ine\'itable,  fpent  the  remaining  months  of  this  and 
the  beginning  of  the  following  year  in  making  the  ne- 
ceffary  preparations.   His  army  conliftcd  chiefly  cf  Goths, 
Hims,  Alans,  and  other  barbarians,  whom  he  was  glad 
to  take  into  the  fervice  in  order  to  prevent  their  raifing        14 
difturbances  on  the   frontiers.     He  defeated  Maximus n^f^a'-'^ 
in  two  battles,  took  him  prifoner,  and  put  him  to  death.  ^"'^  P"*  " 
The  u.lirper  had  left  his  fon  Victor,  ^vhom  he  created  xheodoCui 
Augulfus,  in  Gaul,  to  awe  the  inhabitants  in  his  ab- 
fence.     Againft  him  the  emperor  defpatched  Arboga- 
ftes,  who  took  him  priioner  after  having  difperfed  the 
troops  that  attended  him,  and  put  him  to  death.     The 
\-itlory  was  ufed  aftenvards  by  Theodofius  with  great 
clemency  and  moderation. 

In  389,  Theodofius  took  a  journey  to  Rome;  and, 
according    to    Prudentius,   at   this  time  converted  the        S5 
fenate  and  people   from   idolatry  to  Chriftianity.     TheTheiem. 
ne.xt  year  was  remarkable   for  the   deftruftion  of  the  P'"  "\  ^" 
celebrated  temple    of  Serapis  in   Alexandria;    ^^'hich,     j  ' 

according  to  the  defcription  of  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  throughout 
furpaiied  all  others  in  the  world,  that  of  Jupiter  Cap!- all  Egypt 
tolinus  alone  excepted.  The  reafon  of  its  being  novv^*'^'^")'^''' 
deftroyed  was  as  follows.  Theophilus,  bifliop  of  Alex- 
andria, having  begged  and  obtained  of  the  emperor 
an  old  temple,  formerly  confecrated  to  Bacchus,  but 
then  ruined  and  forfaken,  with  a  defign  to  convert  it 
into  a  church,  the  workmen  found  among  the  rubbifti 
feveral  obicene  figures,  which  the  bifhop,  to  ridicule 
the  fuperftition  of  the  Heathens,  caufed  to  be  expofed 
to  public  view.  This  provoked  the  Pagans  to  fuch  a 
degree,  that  they  flew  to  arms ;  and  falling  unexpec- 
tedly upon  the  Chriftians,  cut  great  tmmbers  of  them 
in  pieces.  The  latter,  however,  foon  took  arms  in 
their  own  defence  ;  and  being  fupported  by  the  few 
foldiers  who  were  quartered  in  the  city,  began  to  re- 
pel force  by  force.  Thus  a  civil  war  was  kindled, 
and  no  day  paffed  without  fome  encounter.  The  Pa- 
gans ufed  to  retire  to  the  temple  of  Serapis  ;  and 
thence  fallying  out  unexpeftedly  ieized  on  fuch  Chri- 
ftians as  they  met,  and  dragging  them  into  the  tem- 
ple, either  forced  them  by  the  moft  exquifite  torments 
to  facrifice  to  their  idol,  or,  if  they  refufed,  racked 
them  to  death.  As  loon  as  they  expected  to  be  at- 
tacked by  the  emperor's  troops,  they  chofe  a  philofo- 
pher  named  Olyir.pus  for  their,  leader,  ivith  a  defign  to 
defend  therafelves  to  the  laft  extremity.  1  he  emperor, 
however,  would  not  fuffer  any  punilhnient  to  be  inflift- 
ed  upon  them  for  the  lives  of  thofe  they  had  taken 
away,  but  readily  forgave  them  j  however,  he  ordered 
all  the  temples  of  Alexandria  to  be  immediately  pulled 
down,  and  commanded  the  biftiop  to  fee  his  orders  put 
in  execution.  The  Pagans  no  fooner  heard  that  the 
4  D  2  emperor 
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emperor  vns  acquainted  with  their  proceedings  than 
they  abandoned  the  temple,  which  was  in  a  fliort  time 
deftroyed  by  Theophilus ;  nothing  being  left  except 
the  foundations,  which  could  not  be  removed  on  ac- 
count of  the  extraordinary  weight  and  fize  of  the 
Hones.  Not  fatisfied  with  the  deftruclion  of  the  Alexan- 
drian temples,  the  zealous  bi(hop  encouraged  the  people 
to  pull  down  all  the  other  temples,  oratories,  chapels, 
and  places  fet  apart  for  the  worlViip  of  tlie  Heathen 
gods  throughout  Egypt,  and  the  llatues  of  the  gods 
themfelves  to  be  either  burnt  or  melted  doisn.  Of 
the  innumerable  ftatues  ^vhich  at  that  time  were  to  be 
found  in  Egypt,  he  is  faid  to  have  fpared  but  one, 
viz.  that  of  an  ape,  in  order  to  expofe  the  Pagan  reli- 
gion to  ridicule.  On  his  return  to  Conftantinople,  Theo- 
dofius  ordered  fuch  temples  as  were  yet  Handing  to  be 
throuTi  down,  and  the  Arians  to  be  everywhere  driven 
out  of  the  cities. 

In  392,  Valentinian,  emperor  of  the  Wefl,  was 
treacheroully  murdered  by  Arbogaftes  his  general  ; 
who,  though  lie  might  after^vards  have  eafily  feized 
on  the  fovereignty  himfelf,  chofe  to  confer  it  upon 
one  Eugenius,  and  to  reign  in  his  name.  This  new 
ufurper,  though  a  Chrirtian,  was  greatly  favoured  by 
the  Pagans,  ^vho  were  well  apprized  that  he  only  bore 
the  title  of  emperor,  while  the  whole  power  lodged  in 
Arbogalles,  who  pretended  to  be  greatly  attached  to 
their  religion.  The  aruipices  began  to  appear  anew, 
and  informed  him  that  he  was  deftined  to  the  em- 
pire of  the  whole  world  ;  that  he  would  foon  gain 
a  complete  vidory  over  Theodofius,  who  was  as  much 
hated  as  Eugenius  was  beloved  by  the  gods,  &c.  But 
though  Eugenius  feemed  to  favour  the  Pagans,  yet  in 
the  very  beginning  of  his  reign  he  wrote  to  St  Am- 
brofe.  The  holy  man  did  not  anfwer  his  letter  till 
be  was  preCTed  by  lome  friends  to  recommend  them  to 
the  new  prince  ;  and  then  he  wrote  to  this  infamous 
ufurper  with  all  the  refpeft  due  to  an  emperor.  Soon 
gfter  his  acceflion  to  the  empire,  Eugenius  fent  depu- 
ties to  Theodofmsj  and  they  are  faid  to  have  been  re- 
ceived by  him  in  a  very  obliging  manner.  He  did 
not,  however,  intend  to  enter  into  any  alliance  with 
this  ufurper,  but  immediately  began  his  military  pre- 
parations. In  394,  he  fet  out  from  Conftantinople, 
and  was  at  Adrianople  on  the  I  5th  of  June  that  year. 
He  bent  his  march  through  Dacia,  and  the  other  pro- 
vinces between  Thrace  and  the  Julian  Alps,  with  a 
defign  to  force  the  paffes  of  thefe  mountains,  and  break 
into  Italy  before  the  army  of  Eugenius  was  in  a  con- 
dition to  oppofe  him.  ■  On  his  arrival  at  the  Alps,  he 
found  thefe  paffes  guarded  by  Flavianus  prefetl  of  Ita- 
ly, at  the  head  of  a  confiderable  body  of  Romantroops. 
Thefe  were  utterly  defeated  by  Theodofius,  who 
thereupon  croffed  the  Alps  and  advanced  into  Italy. 
He  was  foon  met  by  Eugenius ;  and  a  bloody  battle 
enfued,  wthout  any  decifive  advantage  on  either  fide. 
The  next  day  the  emperor  led  his  troops  in  perfon 
againft  the  enemy,  utterly  defeated  them,  and  took, 
their  camp.  Eugenius  was  taken  prifoner  by  his  own 
men,  and  brought  to  Theodofius,  who  reproached  him 
with  the  murder  of  Valentinian,  with  the  calamities 
he  had  brought  on  the  empire  by  his  unjuft  ufurpa- 
tion,  and  with  putting  his  confidence  in  Hercules, 
and  not  in  the  true  God ;  for  on  his  chief  ftandard  he 
had  difplayed  the  image  of  that  fabulous  hero.     Euge- 


nius begged  earneflly  for  his  life  ;  but  while  he  lay  pro-    Conflan. 

ftrate   at   the  emperor's   feet,   his   oi\-n  foldiers   cut  ofi"""'P"'"'"' 

his  head,  and  carrying  it  about  on  the  point  of  a  fpear,      "  °'^' 

fliowed  it  to  thofe  in  the  camp,  who  had  not  yet   fub- 

mitted  to   Theodofius.      At  this  they  were  all  thunder- 

ftruck  ;  but  being  informed  that  Theodofius  was  ready 

to    receive   them  into  favour,  they  threiv  down    their        S3 

arms  and  fubmitted.      After  this,  Arbogaftes,   defpair-  Arbogaftc; 

ing  of  pardon,  fled   to   the   mountains;  but   being   in-'")'*  ■"'"■ 

formed  that  diligent  fearch  was  made  for  him,  he  laid  ^",  ."'?  ,5 
•   1         1        1  1  •     r  ir       TT-       1  -ij  J      1     r        ..on  lumfelf. 

violent  nanus  on   himlelr.     JHis  children,  and    thole  01 

Eugenius,  took  fandluary  in  churches  ;  but  the  empe- 
ror not  only  pardoned,  but  took  the  opportunity  of 
converting  them  to  Chrillianity,  rcftored  them  to  their 
paternal  eftates,  and  raifed  them  to  confiderable  em- 
ployments in  the  Hate.  Soon  after  this,  Theodofius 
appointed  his  fon  Honorius  emperor  of  the  welf,  aC- 
figning  him  for  his  (hare  Italy,  Gaul,  Spain,  Africa, 
and  Weft  Illyricum.  The  next  year,  as  he  prepared 
for  his  return  to  Conllantinople,  he  was  feized  with  a 
dropfy,  owing  to  the  great  fatigues  he  had  undergone  5 
during  the  war.  As  foon  as  he  perceived  himfelf  to  Theodofius 
be  in  danger,  he  made  his  will  ;  by  which  he  be- dies, 
queathed  the  empire  of  the  eall  to  Arcadius,  and  con- 
firmed Honorius  in  the  poffeflion  of  the  weft.  He 
likewife  confirmed  the  pardon  ^vhich  he  had  granted 
to  all  thofe  who  had  borne  arms  againft  him,  and  re- 
mitted a  tribute  -ivhich  had  proved  very  burdenfome  to 
the  people  ;  and  charged  his  two  ions  to  fee  thefe 
points  of  his  will  executed.  He  died  at  Milan  on  the 
17th  of  January  395,  in  the  l6th  year  of  his  reign  and 
50th  of  his  age.  90 

From  the  time  of  Theodofius  to  the  time   wlien  the^^P'fe 
Roman  empire  in  the  weft  was  totally    deftroyed    by  "'^^'''P^'"'' 
the  Goths,    we  find  but  very  little  remarkable  in  the 
hiftory  of  Conllantinople.       At  this   time    the    eaftern 
empire  was  ufurped  by  Bafilifcus,  who   had  driven  out 
Zeno   the  lawful  emperor  ;  being  affifted  in  his  confpi- 
racy  by  the  emprefs  Verina  his  filler.     Zeno  fled  in- 
to Ifauria,  whither  he  ^vas  purfued   by  Illus  and  Tre- 
condes,    two  of  the    ufurper's  generals  ;     who    having 
eafily  defeated  the   few   troops  he  had  with  him,   for- 
ced the  unhappy  prince  to  fliut  himfelf  up  in  a  caftle, 
which    they   immediately   invefted.      But    in    a    ll»ort 
time  Bafilifcus  having  difobliged  the  people  by  his  cru- 
elty, avarice,   and  other  bad  qualities,  for  which  he  was 
no  lefs  remarkable  than  his  predeceifor  had  been,   his        ' 
generals  joined  with  Zeno,    whom  they  reftored  to  the 
throne.     After  his  reftoration,  Zeno  having  got  Bafi- 
lifcus into  his  power,   confined  him  in  a -caftle  of  Cap- 
padocia  together  with  his  ivife   Zenonides,  where   they  is  darved 
both  perilhed  with  hunger   and   cold.      This  happened  to  death. 
in  the  year  467,  after  Bafilifcus  had   reigned   about  20 
months.     During  the  time  of  this  ufurpation  a  dreadful        52 
fire  happened  at  Conftantinople,  which   confumed  great  Great  fire  1 
part  of  the  city,  with  the   hbrary  containing  i  20,000 j^.'^^*"'^''" 
volumes ;    among    which   were    the   works   of  Homer, 
wTitten,  as  is  faid,  on   the   great   gut  of  a  dragon  120 
feet  long. 

The  misfortutues  which  Zleno  had  undergone  did 
not  work  any  reformation  upon  him.  He  ftill  conti- 
nued the  fame  vicious  courfes  which  had  given  occa- 
fion  to  the  ufurpation  of  Bafilifcus.  Other  confpira- 
cies  were  formed  againft  him,  but  he  had  the  good 
fortune  to  efcape  them.     He   engaged  in  a  war  with 
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Conllan-  tlie  Oftrogoths,  in  which  he  proved  uiifuccefsful,  and 
tmojiolitan  ,^.35   obliged   to  yield   the   provinces  of  Lower  Dacia 
■-'"'!,"^    ■  ^"'^  MtEfia  to  them.      In  a  fliort  time,  however,  Theo- 
doric   their   king   made   an  irruption  into  Thrace,   and 
advanced  within  i  5  miles  of  Coaftantinople,  with  a  de- 
fign   to   bcfiege  that   capital  :    but  the  following  year, 
485,  they  retired   in   order   to  attack  Odoacer  king  of 
Italy  ;    of   which    country  Tbeodoric  was    proclaimed 
king   in   493.     The   emperor   Zeno   died   in   the   year 
491,    in   the    65th   year   of  his  age,    and    17th  of  his 
95        reign. 
Decline  of        'J'he  Roman   empire   had   now  for  a  long  time  been 
the  Roman  ^^  jj^g  decline  :   the  ancient  valour  and  military  dlfci- 
V  hat  ow-    P'i"c  which  had  for  fuch  a  long  time  rendered  the  Ro- 
ino-.  mans  fuperior  to  other  nations,  had  greatly  degenera- 

ted ;  io  that  they  were  now  by  no  means  fo  powerful 
as  fonnerly.  The  tumults  and  diforders  which  had 
happened  in  the  empire  from  time  to  time  by  the  many 
ufurpations,  had  contributed  alfo  to  weaken  it  very 
much.  But  what  proved  of  the  greatelt  detriment 
was  the  allowing  vaft  fwsrms  of  barbarians  to  fettle 
in  the  different  provinces,  and  to  ferve  in  the  Roman 
empire  in  feparate  and  independent  bodies.  This  had 
proved  the  immediate  caufe  of  the  diflblution  of  the 
welfern  empire  ;  but  as  it  affected  the  eaftern  parts 
lels,  the  Conftantinopolitan  empire  continued  for  up- 
wards of  900  years  after  the  wellem  one  was  totally 
diflblved.  The  %veak  and  imprudent  adminiftration  of 
Zeno,  and  Anaftalius  who  fucceeded  him,  had  reduced 
the  eaftern  empire  ftill  more  ;  and  it  might  pollibly 
have  expired  in  a  fhort  time  after  the  weftern  one, 
had  not  the  wife  and  vigorous  condufl  of  Jullin,  and 
his  partner  Juftmian,  revived  in  fome  meafure  the  an- 
cient martial  fpirit  which  had  originally  raifed  the  Ro- 

94  man  empire  to  its  higheft  pitch  of  grandeur. 
Itrevivi"s^        Juftin   afcended   the   throne  in  518.      In  521  he  en- 
iinder  Jul-  gaged  in  a  war  with   the  Perfians,  ivho  had  all  along 
tinian      ''been  very  formidable  enemies    to    the    Roman    name. 

Againft  them  he  employed  the  famous  Belifarius  ;  but 
of  liim  we  hear  nothing  remarkable  till  after  the  ac- 
ceflion  of  Juftinian.  This  prince  ivas  the  nephew  of 
Jullin,  and  was  by  him  taken  as  his  partner  in  the  em- 
pire in  527;  and  the  fame  year  .Tnilin  died,  in  the 
77th  year  of  his  age  and  9th  of  his  reign.  Juftinian 
being  now  fole  mafter  of  the  empire,  bent  his  whole 
force  againft  the  Perfians.  The  latter  proved  fuccefs- 
fiil  in  the  firft  engagement ;  but  ■ivere  foon  after  utterly 
defeated   by  Belifarius   on  the  frontiers  of  Perfia,  and 

95  likewife  by  another  general  named  Dorotheus  in  Ar- 
Juftinian's  menia.  The  war  continued  with  various  fuccefs  du- 
war  n-ith  ,.;„g  ^^  fj^j^  gyg  ygarj  of  Juitiniaii's  reign.  In  the 
jj         *      fixth  year  a  peace   was   concluded   upon   the   following 

terms:  i.  That  the  Roman  emperor  ftiould  pay  to 
Cofrhoes,  the  king  of  Perfia,  1 000  pounds  weight  of 
gold.  2.  That  both  princes  ihould  reftore  the  places 
they  had  taken  during  the  wars.  3.  That  the  com- 
mander of  the  Roman  forces  fhould  no  longer  refide 
at  Daras  on  the  Perfian  frontiers,  but  at  a  place  called 
Con/lanlina  in  Mefopotaraia,  as  he  had  formerly  done. 
4.  That  the  Iberians,  who  had  fided  \vith  the  Romans, 
(hould  be  at  liberty  either  to  return  to  their  own  coiui- 
try  or  to  remain  at  Conftantinople.  This  peace,  con- 
cluded in  532,  was  ftyled  eternal;  but  in  the  event 
proved  of  very  fhort  duration. 

About   this   time    happened   at   Conftantinople  the 
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greateft  tumult  mentioned  in  hiftory.      It  l)c;Tan  among    Connan- 
the  different   factions   in   the   circus,   but   ended   in  an  tinopolitan 
open  rebellion.     The  multitude,  highly  dift":itisfied  with  ,  '■'t°'-y- 
the  conduct  of  John  the  prrfcflus  f>nrlorio,  and  of  Tre-  5"""^ 

bonianus  then  queftor,  forced  Hypatius,  nephew  to  the  Crea^t  tu- 
cmperor  Anaftalius,  to  accept  the  empire,  and  pro- mult  in 
claimed  him  with  great  folemnity  in  the  forum.  As'i""'*^"- 
the  two  above-mentioned  minifters  were  greatly  ab-"""'''^" 
horred  by  the  populace  on  account  of  their  avarice, 
Juftinian  immediately  difcharged  them,  hoping  by 
that  means  to  appeafe  the  tumult  :  but  this  was  lb  far 
from  anfwering  the  purpofe,  that  the  multitude  only 
grew  the  more  outrageous  upon  it ;  and  moft  of  the 
lenators  joining  them,  the  emperor  was  fo  much  alarm- 
ed, that  he  had  thoughts  of  abandoning  the  city  and 
making  his  efcape  by  fea.  In  this  dilemma  the  em- 
prefs  Theodora  encouraged  and  perfuaded  him  rather 
to  part  with  his  life  than  the  kingdom  ;  and  he  at  lad 
refolved  to  defend  himfelf  to  the  utmoft,  with  the  few 
fenators  who  had  not  yet  abandoned  him.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  rebels  having  attempted  in  vain  to 
force  the  gates  of  the  palace,  carried  Hypatius  in  tri- 
umph to  the  circus ;  where,  while  he  was  beholding 
the  fports  from  the  imperial  throne,  amidft  the  fhouts 
and  acclamations  of  the  people,  Belifarius,  who  had 
been  recalled  from  Perfia,  entered  the  city  with  a 
confiderable  body  of  troops.  Being  then  apprifed  of 
the  ufurpation  of  Hypatius,  he  marched  ftraight  to  the 
circus  ;  fell  fword  in  hand  upon  the  difarraed  multi- 
tude ;  and  with  the  afliftance  of  a  band  of  Heruli, 
headed  by  Mundus  governor  of  Illyricum,  cut  about 
30,000  of  them  in  pieces.  Hypatius  the  ufurper,  and 
Pompeius  another  ot  the  nephews  of  -'Vnaftafius,  were 
taken  prifoners  and  carried  to  the  emperor,  by  whofe 
onlcrs  they  were  both  beheaded,  and  their  bodies  caft 
into  the  fea.  Their  eftates  were  confifcated,  and  like- 
wife  the  eftates  of  fuch  fenators  as  had  joined  with 
them  ;  but  the  emperor  caufed  great  part  of  their 
lands  and  effects  to  be  afterwards  reftored,  together 
with  their  honours  and  dignities,  to  their  children. 

Juftinian    having    now    do  other  enemy  to  contend 
i\ith,  turned  his  arms  againft  the  Vandals  in   Africa, 
and  the  Goths  in  Italy  ;  both  which  provhices  he  re- 
covered out  of  the  hands  of  the  barbarians  *.      But  be-  *See  Bar^ 
fore  his  general   Belifarius  had   time   to  eftabliih  fully  ^■'O' !"i<l 
the  Roman  power  in  Italy,  he  was  recalled  in  order  to  "***'• 
carry   on    the    war    againft   Cofrhoes    king    of    Perfia,        97 
who,  in  defiance  of  the  treaty  formerly  concluded  in  -^""'"ff 
532,  entered  the  Roman  dominions   at  the   head  of  a,|j    u^ 
powerful    army.     The  fame   year,    however,    a  peace  fians. 
was  concluded  between  the  two  nations  upon  the  fol- 
lowing  conditions  :    1.  TJiat   the  Romans  Ihould,  «nth- 
In    two   months,  pay  to  the   Perlian  king  5000  pounds 
weight  of  gold,  and  an  annual  penfion  of  500.   2.  That 
the  Perfians  fliould  relinqullh  all   claim   to   the   fortrefs 
of  Daras,  and  maintain  a  body  of  troops  to  guard  the 
Cafpian  gates,  and  prevent  the  barbarians  from  break- 
ing  into   the   empire.      3.  That  upon   payment  of  the 
above-mentioned    fum,     Cofrhoes    fliould    immedi.ately 
wlthdraiv  his  troops  from  the  Roman  dominions.     The 
treaty  being  Cgned,  and  the  ftipulatcd  fum  paid,  Cof- 
rhoes began  to   march   back   again  ;   but   by  the   way 
plundered  feveral  cities  as  if  the  war  had   ilill  conti- 
nued.     Hereupon  Juftinian  refolved  to   purfue   the  war' 
with    the   utmoft  vigour  3    and   for  that    pnrpofe   def- 
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patclied  Belifarius  into  the  eaft.  But  foon  after  he 
was  obliged  to  recal  him  in  order  to  oppofe  the  Goths 
wh  M  had  gained  great  advantages  in  Italy  after  his  de- 
[.'arture.  The  Perfian  war  was  then  carried  on  with 
indifferent  fuccefs  till  the  year  558,  when  a  peace  was 
concludid  upon  the  emperor  again  paying  an  inimenfe 
fum  to  the  enemy.  The  fame  year  the  Huns,  paf- 
fmg  the  Danube  in  the  depth  of  winter,  marched  in 
two  bodies  direiilly  for  Conftantinople  ;  and  laying 
wade  the  countries  through  which  they  p;ifftd,  came, 
without  meeting  the  leaft  oppofition,  within  150  fur- 
longs of  the  city.  But  Belilaiius  marching  out  againft 
them  with  a  handful  of  men,  put  them  to  flight  ;  the 
emperor,  however,  to  prevent  them  from  invading  the 
empire  ane\y,  agreed  to  pay  them  an  annual  tribute, 
upon  their  promifing  to  defend  the  empire  againft  all 
other  barbarians,  and  to  ferve  in  the  Roman  armies 
when  required.  This  was  the  laft  exploit  perfoiMed 
by  Belifarius,  who  on  his  return  to  Conftantinople  was 
ciifgraced,  ftnpped  of  all  his  employments,  and  con- 
fined to  his  hauie,  on  pretence  of  a  confpiracy  againft 
the  emperor  *.  In  the  year  565  a  real  confpiracy  was 
formed  againft  Juftinian,  which  he  happily  efcaped, 
and  the  confpirators  were  executed  5  but  the  emperor 
did  not  long  furvive  it,  being  carried  off  by  a  natural 
death  in  566,  in  the  39th  year  of  his  reign. 

During  the  reign  of  Juftinian,  the  majefty  of  the 
Roman  empire  feemed  to  revive.  He  recovered  the 
provinces  of  Italy  and  Africa  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
barbarians,  by  vyhom  they  had  been  held  for  a  number 
of  years ;  but  after  his  death  they  were  foon  loft,  and 
the  empire  tended  faft  to  diffolution.  In  569  Italy 
was  conquered  by  the  Lombards,  who  held  it  for  the 
fpace  of  200  years.  Some  amends,  however,  was 
made  for  the  lots  by  the  acquifition  of  Ferfarmenia  ; 
the  inhabitants  of  which,  being  perfecuted  by  the  Per- 
fians  on  account  of  the  Chrillian  religion  which  they 
profefl'ed,  revolted  to  the  Romans.  This  produced  a 
war  between  the  two  nations,  who  continued  to  ^veak- 
en  each  other,  till  at  laft  the  Perfian  monarchy  was 
utterly  overthrown,  and  that  of  the  Romans  greatly 
reduced  by  the  Saracens  f.  Thefe  new  enemies  at- 
tacked the  Romans  in  the  year  632,  and  purfued  their 
conquefts  with  incredible  rapidity.  In  the  fpace  of 
four  years  they  reduced  the  provinces  of  Egypt,  Sy- 
ria, and  Paleftine.  In  648  they  were  alfo  mailers  of 
Mefopotamia,  Phoenicia,  Africa,  Cyprus,  Aradus,  and 
Rhodes  J  and  having  defeated  the  Roman  fleet,  com- 
manded by  the  emperor  Conftans  in  perfon,  they  con- 
cluded a  peace  on  condition  of  keeping  the  vaft  extent 
of  territory  they  had  feized,  and  paying  for  it  1000 
nvunmi  a-year. 

An  expedition  againft  the  Lombards  was  about  this 
time  undertaken,  but  with  very  little  fuccefs,  a  body 
of  20,000  Romans  being  almoft  entirely  cut  oft'  by  one 
of  the  Lombard  generals.  In  671  the  Saracens  ra- 
vaged feveral  provinces,  made  a  defcent  in  Sicily,  took 
and  plundered  the  city  of  Syracufe,  and  overran  the 
whole  ifland,  deftroying  every  thing  \vith  fire  and 
fword.  In  like  manner  they  laid  wafte  Cilicia  ;  and 
having  paffed  the  winter  at  Smyrna,  they  entered 
Thrace  in  the  winter  of  the  year  67  2,  and  laid  fiege 
to  Conftantinople  itfelf.  Here,  however,  they  were 
repulfed  with  great  lofs  :  but  next  fpring  they  reneiv- 
eti   their   attempt    in  which  they  met  with  the   fame 
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bad  fuccefs ;  many  of  their  (hips  being  burnt  by  the  Conllan. 
fea-Jire,  as  it  ^vas  called,  becaufe  it  burnt  under  ivater  :  tiropohtan 
and  in  their  return  home  their  fleet  was  wrecked  off,  "''"P'-  ^ 
the  Scyllsean  promontory.     At  laft  a  peace  was  con- 
cluded for  30  years,    on  condition  that   the   Saracens 
ihould  retain  all  the  provinces  tbey   had    feized  ;  and 
that  they  ihould  pay  to  the  emperor   and  his  fucceffors 
3  coo  pounds  weight  of  gold,  50  flaves,  and  as  many 
chaice  horfes. 

This  peace  was  fcarce  concluded,  when   the  empire  Empire  In. 
was  invaded  by  a  nevy  enemy,  who   proved  very   trou-vaded  by 
blefome  for  a  long  time.     I'hefe  were  the  Bulgarians  :  '^"^  Bulgj. 
ivho  breaking  into  Thrace,  defeated  the  Roman  army"'""' 
fent  againft  them,  and  ravaged    the    country    far  and 
wide.     The  emperor  confented  to  pay  them  an  annual 
penfion,  rather  than  continue  a  doubtful   tvar  ;  and  al-  I 

loived  them  to  fettle  in  Lower  Muefia,  ^vhich  from  them  ] 

was  afterwards  called  Bulgaria.     In  687,  they  were  at-  | 

tacked    by    Juftinian   II.   who    entered    their   countiy  I 

\vithout  pro'vocation,  or  regarding  the  treaties  former-  | 

Ij  concluded  with  them.      But  they  falling  fuddenly  i 

upon  him,  drove  him  out  of  their   country,  and  obli-  I 

ged  him  to  reftore  the  towns  and  captives  he   had  ta-  I 

ken.     In  697,  .this  emperor  was   depofed  ;  and  in  his  i 

exile  tied  to  Trebelis  king  of  the  Bulgarians,  by  whom  ! 

he  was  kindly  entertained,  and  by  whofe  means  he  was  [ 

reftored    to    his  throne  ;    but    foon  forgetting  this  fa- 
vour, he  invaded  the  country  of  the  Bulgarians,  with  | 
a  delign  to  wreft  from  them  thofe   provinces  which  he       jg,        j 
had  yielded  to  them.     He  was  attended  in   this  expe-They  a«- 
dition  by  no  better  fuccefs  than  his   ingratitude  defer- ff^.^*' !"''*• 
ved,  his   army  being   utterly  defeated,  and  he  himfelf °'*° 
obliged  to  make  his  efcape  in  a  light  veflel  to  Conftan- 
tinople.    The  Bulgarians  continued  their  inroads  and 
ravages  at  different  times,  generally  defeating  the  Ro- 
mans who  ventured  to  oppofe  them,   till  the  year  800, 
the  feventh  of  the  reign  of  Nicephorus,   ivhen  they  fur- 
prifed  the  city  of  Sardica  in  Mcefia,  and  put  the  whole 
garrifon,  confifting  of  6000  men,  to   the  fword.     The 
emperor  marched  againft  them  with  a   confiderable  ar- 
my :   but  the  enemy  retired  at   his  approach  ;  and  he, 
inrtead  of  purfuitig   them,  returned  to  Conftantinople 
Tvyo  years  after,  he  entered  Bulgaria  at  th^ 
a  powerful  army,   deftroying  every  thing  with  fire  and  try  cruelly 
fword.     The  king   offered   to   conclude   a   peace  with  ravaged  by 
him  upon  honourable  terms  ;  but   Nicephorus,  rejefl-        P 
ing  his  propofals,  continued  to  wafte  the  country,  de- 
ftroying the    cities,    and    putting    all   the    inhabitants 
without  diftintlion  ot   fex  or   age,  to  the  fword.     The 
king  ^vas  fo  much  affeiflcd  with  thefe  cruelties  which 
were  exercifed    on    his    fubjefts,   that   he    fent    a    fe- 
cond  embaffy    to    Nicephorus,     offering    to     conclude 
a  peace  with  him  upon  any  terms,  prjvided   he  would       i^, 
quit  liis  country.     But  Nicephorus  difmilFing  the  am-Whoisciit 
baffadors  with  fcom,  the   Bulgarian  monarch  attacked  off  with  hi» 
unexpeftedly  the  Roman  camp,  forced  it,  and  cut   off""        "" 
almoft  the  whole  army,  with  the  emperor  himfelf,  and 
a  great  number  of  patricians.     His  fucceffor  Michael 
likewife  engaged  in  a   war  with  the    Bulgarians ;  but 
being  utterly  defeated,  he  ivas  fo  grieved  that  he  re- 
figned  the  empire.     After  this  the  Bulgarians  conti- 
nued to  be  very  formidable  enemies  to   the  empire,  till 
the  year  979,  when  they   were  attacked  by  BaClius  H.Theircoun 
The  Bulgarians  were  at  that   time  governed  by  a  king  try  invaded 
named  Samuel i  who  having  ravaged  the  Roman  terri-^'y  '>*'•- 
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Corfian-  tone?,  as  was  the  common  pra<fkice  of  his  nation,  Ba- 
tinopolitan  fjjjys  fent  agaiiilt  him  one  Nicephorus  Uranus  at  the 
head  of  a  powerful  army.  Uranus,  leaving  his  bag- 
gage at  Lariffa,  reached  by  long  marches  the  Sper- 
chius,  and  encamped  with  his  whole  army  over  againfl 
the  enemy,  who  lay  on  the  oppofite  bank.  As  the  ri- 
ver was  greatly  l\vellcJ  with  the  he2\'y  rains  that  had 
lately  fallen,  Samuel,  not  imagining  the  Romans  would 
attempt  to  pafs  it,  luiTered  his  troops  to  roam  in  large 
parties  about  the  country  in  quelt  of  booty.  But  Ura- 
nus having  at  length  found  out  a  place  where  the  river 
was  fordable,  palTed  it  in  the  dead  cf  the  night  with- 
out being  perceived.  He  then  fell  upon  the  Bulgari- 
ans ^vho  were  left  in  the  camp,  and  lay  for  the  moll 
part  alleep  ;  cut  great  numbers  of  them  in  pieces  ; 
took,  a  great  number  of  prifoners,  ivith  all  their  bag- 
gage ;  and  made  himfelf  matter  of  their  camp.  Sa- 
muel and  his  fon  were  dangeroully  wounded  ;  and 
would  have  been  taken,  had  tliey  not  all  that  day  con- 
cealed themlelves  among  the  dead.  The  next  night 
they  ftole  away  to  the  mountains  of  j^toUa,  and  from 
thence  made  their  efcape  into  Bulgaria.  The  follow- 
ing year  the  emperor  entered  Bulgaria  at  the  head  of 
a  numerous  and  well-difciplined  army  ;  defeated  Sa- 
muel in  a  pitched  battle,  and  took  feveral  Ifrong  ci- 
ties. The  emperor  himfelf,  however,  at  laft,  nar- 
rowly efcaped  being  cut  off  ^vith  his  whole  army  •,  be- 
ing unexpectedly  attacked  by  the  Bulgarians  in  a  nar- 
'rOK  pafs.  From  this  danger  he  was  relieved  by  the 
arrival  of  Nicephorus  Xiphias,  governor  of  Philippopo- 
lis,  with  a  confiderable  body  of  troops  ;  who  falling 
upon  the  enemies  rear,  put  them  to  flight.  Bafilius 
purfued  them  dole  ;  and  having  taken  an  incredible 
number  of  captives,  caufed  their  eyes  to  be  pulled  out, 
lea^ang  to  every  hundred  a  guide  with  one  eye,  that 
he  might  conduft  them  to  Samuel.  This  ihocking 
fpeftacle  fo  affedled  the  unhappy  kuig,  that  he  fell  in- 
to a  deep  fwoon,  and  died  two  days  after.  The  Ro- 
man emperor  purfued  his  conquefts,  and  in  the  fpace 
of  two  years  made  himfelf  mailer  of  moft  of  the  ene- 
mies ftrong  holds.  He  defeated  alfo  the  fucceflbr  of 
Sanijcl  in  feverrJ  engagements ;  and  having  at  lall 
killed  him  in  battle,  the  Bulgarians  fubmitted  them- 
felves  without  referve.  The  vail  treafures  of  their 
princes  were  by  Bafilius  diflributed  among  his  [fol- 
dies  by  way  of  donative.  Soon  after,  the  widow 
of  the  late  king,  with  her  fix  daughters  and  three  of 
her  fons,  furrendered  themfelves  to  the  Roman  empe- 
ror, by  whom  they  were  received  with  the  utmoll  civi- 
lity and  refpeft.  This  obliging  behaviour  encouraged 
the  three  other  fons  of  the  late  king,  and  moll  of  the 
princes  of  the  blood,  who  had  taken  Ihelter  in  the 
mountains,  to  fubmit,  and  throw  themfelves  on  the 
emperor's  mercy. 

Ibatzes,  however,  a  perfon  nearly  allied  to  the  royal 
lone  hold?  family,  who  had   dillinguilhed  himfelf  in  a  very  emi- 
•"••  nent  manner   during  the  whole  courfe  of  the  war,  re- 

fiifed  to  fubmit,  and  fled  to  a  ileep  and   craggy  moun- 
tain  with  a  defign  to  defend   himfelf  there  to  the  lall 
extremity.     Bafilius  endeavoured  to   caufe  him   fubmit 
by  fair  means,  but  he  equally  defpifed  both  threats  and 
promifes.      At    lall    Eullathius    Daphnomelus,    whom 
."°      Bafilius   had  lately    appointed  governor   of  Achridus, 
He  15  talten  jjjg   chief  city   of   Bulgaria,  undertook  to  fecure  him 
t»eciD.     "  ^y.  3  °»oft  defperate  and  improbable  fchearie.     Without 
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communicating  his  defign  to  any,  he  repaired,  with  Conftan- 
two  perfons  in  whom  he  could  confide,  to  the  moun-  'inppo'i'an 
tain  on  which  Ibatzes  had  fortified  himfelf.  He  ho- ,  ^'^"'J-  . 
ped  to  pafs  undifcovered  among  the  many  llrangers 
who  flocked  thither  to  celebrate  the  approaching  feall 
ot  the  Virgin  Mary,  for  whom  Ibatzes  had  a  particu- 
lar veneration.  In  this  he  found  himfelf  miftaken  ;  for 
he  Avas  known  by  the  guards,  and  carried  before  the 
prince.  To  him  he  pretended  to  have  fomething  of  im- 
portance to  communicate ;  but  as  foon  as  Ibatzes  had 
retired  with  him  into  a  remote  place,  Daphnomelus 
threw  himfelf  iuddenly  upon  him,  and  with  the  aflift- 
ance  of  the  two  men  whom  he  had  brought  ^vith  him, 
pulled  out  both  his  eyes,  and  got  fafc  to  an  abandoned 
callle  on  the  top  of  the  hill.  Here  they  were  imme- 
diately furrounded  by  the  troops  of  Ibatzes ;  but 
Daphnomelus  exhorting  them  now  to  fubmit  to  the 
emperor,  by  whom  he  affured  them  they  would  be  well 
received,  they  congratulated  Daphnomelus  on  his  fuc- 
cefs,  and  fuifered  him  to  condufl  the  unhappy  Ibatzes 
a  prifoner  to  Bafilius.  The  emperor  was  no  lefs  fur- 
prifed  than  pleafed  at  the  fuccels  of  the  bold  attempt ; 
and  rewarded  Daphnomelus  with  the  government  of 
Dyrrhachium,  and  all  the  rich  moveables  of  his  pri- 
foner. After  this,  having  accoraplilhed  the  entire  re- 
duftion  of  Bulgaria,  he  returned  to  Conftantinople 
with  an  incredible  number  of  captives,  where  he  was 
received  by  the  fenatc  and  people  with  all  poflible  de- 
monftratioris  of  joy.  2it 

All  this  time  the  Saracens  had  at  intervals  invaded  The  ein- 
the  Roman  diminions,  and  even  attempted  to  make  V"'  inva- 
themfelves  mailers  of  Conllantniople.  Their  internal  Jjf,;*  '  * 
divifions,  however,  rendered  them  now  much  lefs  for-  jj", 
midable  enemies  than  they  had  formerly  been  ;  fo  that  Account  of 
forae  provinces  were  even  recovered  for  a  time  out  ofthem. 
their  hands ;  though  the  weak  and  dillratled  Hate  of 
the  empire  rendered  it  impoffible  to  preferve  fuch  con- 
quells.  But  in  1041,  the  empire  was  invaded  by  an 
enemy,  not  very  powerful  at  that  time  indeed,  but  who 
by  degrees  gathered  llrength  fufhcient  to  overthro^v 
both  the  Roman  and  Saracen  empires.  Thefe  were  the 
Turks  j  who  having  quitted  their  ancient  habitations 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mount  Caucafus,  and  palTed 
the  Cafpian  llraits,  fettled  in  Armenia  Major,  about 
the  year  844.  There  they  continued  an  unknown  and 
defpicable  people,  tiU  the  intelline  wars  of  the  Saracens 
gave  them  an  opportunity  of  aggrandizing  themfelves. 
About  the  year  1030,  Mohammed  the  fon  of  Sambrael 
fultan  of  Perfia,  not  finding  himfelf  a-match  for  Pifa- 
ris  fultan  of  Babylon,  with  whom  he  was  at  war,  had 
recourfe  to  the  Turks,  who  fent  him  3000  men  under 
the  command  of  Tangrolipix,  a  leading  man  among 
tiiem.  By  their  alTillance  RIohammed  defeated  his  ad- 
verfary  ;  but  when  the  Turks  defired  leave  to  return 
home,  he  refufed  to  part  with  them.  Upon  this  they 
withdrew  ivithout  his  confent  to  a  neighbouring  de- 
I'ert  ;  and  being  there  joined  by  feveral  difcontcnted 
^erfians,  began  to  make  frequent  inroads  into  the 
fultan's  ttrritories.  Againft  them  Mohammed  imme- 
diately difpatched  an  anny  of  2C,O00  men  ;  who  be- 
ing furprifed  in  the  night,  were  utterly  defeated  by 
Tangrolipix.  The  fame  of  this  viftory  drew  multi- 
tudes to  him  from  all  parts ;  fo  that  in  a  Ihort  time 
Tangrolipix  faw  himfelf  at  the  head  of  50,000  men. 
Upon  this  Mohammed  marthed  aguinll  them  in  per- 
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fon,  but  was  throis-n  from  his  hoife  in  the  beginning  of 
the  engagement,  and  killed  by  the  fall ;  ujxjn  \s-hich 
his  men  threw  down  their  arms,  and  fubuiJtted  to  Tan- 
grolipix. 

After  this  victory  the  Turkiih  general  made  war 
upon  the  fultan  of  Babylon  ;  u-hom  he  at  length  flew, 
and  annexed  his  dominions  to  his  own.  He  then  lent 
his  nephew,  named  Cullu-Mcfes,  againft  the  x\rabians  ; 
but  by  them  he  ^vas  defeated,  and  forced  to  fly  to- 
wards Media.  Through  this  province  he  v\as  denied 
a  pailage  by  Stephen  the  Roman  governor  ;  upon  which 
Cutlu-lMofes  was  obliged  to  force  a  paflage  by  en- 
countering the  Roman  army.  Thefe  he  put  to  dight, 
took  the  governor  himfelf  prifoner,  and  without  any 
further  oppofition  reached  the  confines  of  Perfia, 
wheie  he  fold  Stephen  for  a  flave.  Returning  from 
thence  to  Tangrollpix,  he  excufed,  in  the  beft  manner 
he  could,  his  defeat  by  the  Arabians ;  but  at  the  lame 
time  acquainted  him  with  his  vicT:ory  over  the  Romans 
in  Media,  encouraging  him  to  invade  that  fertile  coun- 
try, which  he  faid  might  be  eafily  conquered,  as  it  was 
inhabited  by  none  but  ivomen,  meaning  the  Romans. 
At  that  time  Tangrollpix,  did  not  hearken  to  his  ad- 
vice, but  marched  againft  the  Arabians  at  the  head  of 
a  numerous  army.  He  was,  however,  attended  with 
no  better  fuccefs  than  his  nephevv  had  been  •,  and 
therefore  began  to  refleft  on  what  he  had  told  him. 
Soon  after  he  fent  Afan  his  brother's  fon  with  an  army 
of  20,oco  men  to  reduce  Media.  Purfuant  to  his  or- 
ders, the  young  prince  entered  that  country,  and 
committed  everywhere  dreadful  ravages  ;  but  being  in 
the  end  dra«Ti  into  an  ambufh  by  the  Roman  generals,- 
he  was  cut  off  ^vith  his  whole  army.  Tangrohpix,  no 
way  difcouraged  by  this  misfortune,  fent  a  new  army 
into  Media  near  I00,C00  ftrong;  who,  after  having  ra- 
vaged the  country  without  oppofition,  laid  fiege  to 
Artza  a  place  of  great  trade,  and  therefore  reckoned 
the  molf  vvealthy  in  thole  parts.  Not  being  able  to  re- 
duce it  by  any  other  means,  they  let  it  on  fire  ;  and 
thus  in  a  fliort  time  it  %vas  utterly  deilroyed  :  the 
buildings  being  reduced  to  allies,  and  150,000  of  the 
inhabitants  perilhed  either  by  the  tlames  or  the  fword. 
After  this  Abraham  Halim,  hall-brother  to  Tangro- 
llpix, hearing  that  the  Romans,  reinforced  with  a  bo- 
dy of  troops  under  the  command  of  Liparites  governor 
of  Iberia,  hrid  taken  the  field,  marched  againft  them, 
and  offered  them  battle  ;  which  they  not  declining, 
the  two  armies  engaged  with  incredible  fury.  The 
viflory  continued  long  doubtful  ;  but  at  length  inclined 
to  the  Romans  ;  who  neverthelefs  did  not  think  pro- 
per to  purfue  the  fugitives,  as  their  general  Liparites 
was  taken  prifoner.  The  emperor,  greatly  concerned 
for  the  captivity  of  Liparites,  difpatched  ambaffadors 
with  rich  prefents,  and  a  large  fum  of  money  to  re- 
deem him,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  conclude  an  al- 
liance with  Tangrolipix.  The  fultan  received  the  pre- 
fents ;  but  generoufly  returned  them  together  with  the 
money  to  Liparites,  whom  he  fet  at  liberty  withoi^ 
any  ranfom  ;  only  requiring  him,  at  his  departure,  ne- 
ver more  to  bear  arms  againft  the  Turks.  Not  long 
after,  Tangrolipix  fent  a  perfon  of  great  authority 
among  the  Turks,  with  the  charailer  of  ambaflador, 
to  Conftantinople ;  ^vho  having  arrogantly  exhorted 
the  eropetor  to  fubmit  to  his  mailer,  and  acknowledge 


himfelf  his  tributaty.  Was  ignominioufly  driven  out  of  Confian- 
the  city.  tir.opoliui 

Tangrolipix,  highly  affronted  at  the  reception  his  '^"'^"^ 
ambaffador  had  met  with,  entered  Iberia  while  the  j,, 
emperor  Conftantine  Monomachus  was  engaged  in  a  The  Turk  i 
war  with  the  Patzinacw,  a  Scythian  nation.  Having '^''''"^2'=. 
ravaged  that  country,  he  returned  from  thence  to  Me- '^'^"'^"'" 
dia,  and  laid  fiege  to  Mantzichierta,  a  place  defended 
by  a  numerous  garrifon,  and  fortified  with  a  triple  wall 
and  deep  ditches.  However,  as  it  was  Ctuated  in  an 
open  plain  countrj',  he  hoped  to  be  mafter  of  it  in  a 
ihort  time.  But  finding  the  beneged  determined  to  de- 
fend themfelves  to  the  laft  extremity,  he  relblved  to 
raife  the  fiege,  after  he  had  continued  it  30  days.  One 
of  his  officers,  however,  named  AlcaJi,  prevailed  on  him 
to  continue  it  but  one  day  longer,  and  to  commit  the 
management  of  the  attacks  to  him.  This  being  grant- 
ed, Alcan  difpofed  his  men  with  fuch  fkill,  and  fo  en- 
couraged them  by  his  example,  that,  notwithftanding 
the  vigorous  oppofition  they  met  with,  the  place  w-ould 
have  probably  been  taken,  had  not  Alcan  been  (lain  as 
he  was  mounting  the  wall.  The  befieged,  knowing 
him  by  the  richnefs  of  his  armour,  drew  him  by  the 
hair  into  the  city,  and  cutting  off  his  head  threw  it 
over  the  wall  among  tlie  enemy  ;  which  fo  diniearten--j-ijj  g^— 
ed  them,  th.at  they  gave  over  the  affault  and  retired,  raifcd. 
The  next  fpring  Tangrolipix  returned,  and  ravaged 
Iberia  with  the  utmoft  cruelty,  fparing  neither  fex  nor 
age.  But  on  the  approach  of  the  Roman  army  he 
retired  to  Tauris,  leaving  30,000  men  behind  him  to 
Infeft  the  frontiers  of  the  empire.  This  they  did  with 
great  fuccefs,  the  borders  being  through  the  avarice 
of  Monomachus  unguarded.  Till  the  time  of  this  em- 
peror, the  provinces  bordering  on  the  countries  of 
the  barbarians  had  maintained,  at  their  own  charge, 
forces  to  defend  them  5  and  vvere  on  that  account  ex- 
empted from  paying  tribute  ;  but  as  Monomachus  ex- 
acted from  them  the  fame  fums  that  ivere  paid  by 
others,  they  were  no  longer  in  a  condition  to  defend 
themfelves.  ,,„ 

In  1062  died  the  emperor  Conftantine  Ducas,  ha- The  em- 
ving  left  the  empire  to  his  three  fons,  Michael,  An-Pf'^'*Eu< 
dronicus,  and  Conftantine;  but  as  they  were  all  very'^'^,  *^ 
young,  he  appointed  the  emprefs  Eudocia,  regent  du-tj,at  (he 
ri-.g  their  minority,  after  having  required  of  her  anwillntvei 
oath  never  to  marry ;  w hich  oatli  was  uith  great  fo- many, 
lemnity  lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  patriarch.  He  like- 
wife  obliged  the  fenators  folemnly  to  fwear  that  they 
would  acknowledge  none  for  their  fovereign  but  his 
three  fons.  No  fooner,  however,  was  he  dead,  than 
the  Turks,  hearing  that  the  empire  was  governed  by 
a  woman,  broke  into  Mefopotamia,  Cilicia,  and  Cap- 
padocia,  deftroying  all  vvith  fire  and  ftvord.  The  em- 
prefs was  no  way  in  a  condition  to  oppofe  them,  the 
greater  part  of  the  army  having  been  difbanded  in  her 
hufband's  life-time,  and  the  troops  that  weie  ftill  on 
foot  being  undiiciplined,  and  altogether  unfit  for  fer- 
vice.  The  concern  which  this  gave  the  emprefs  was 
aggravated  by  t'"e  feditious  fpeeches  of  a  difcontented 
party  at  home,  who  repeated  on  all  occafions  that  the 
prelent  ftate  of  affairs  required  a  man  of  courage  and 
addrefs  at  the  helm,  inftead  of  a  weak  and  helplefs 
woman  j  and  as  they  imagined  the  emprefs  would  ne- 
ver think   of  marrying,  in  confeouence  of  the  oath  (he 
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had  taken,  they  hoped  by  thefe  fpeeches  to  induce  the 
people  to  revolt,  and  choofe  a  new  emperor.  This  Eu- 
docia  was  a^vare  of  j  and  therefore  determined  to  pre- 
vent the  evils  that  threatened  herfelf  and  her  family, 
by  marrying  fome  perfon  of  merit  who  was  capable  of 
defeating  her  enemies  both  at  home  and  abroad.  At 
this  time  one  Romanus  Diogenes,  a  perfon  of  a  moft 
beautiful  afpeft,  extraordinary  parts,  and  illuftrious 
birth,  being  accufed  of  afpiring  to  the  empire,  tried 
and  conricled,  was  brought  forth  to  receive  fentence 
of  death.  But  the  emprefs,  touched  v.ith  compalTiou 
at  his  appearance,  gently  upbraided  him  mth  liis  am- 
bition, fet  him  at  liberty,  and  foon  after  appointed 
him  commander  in  chief  of  all  her  forces.  In  this  fta- 
tion  he  acquitted  himfelf  fo  well,  that  the  emprefti  re- 
folved  to  marry  him  if  (he  could  but  recover  the  wTi- 
ting  in  which  her  oath  was  contained  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  patriarch.  In  order  to  this,  flie  applied  to  a  fa- 
vourite eunuch  ;  who  going  to  the  patriarch,  told  him 
that  the  emprefs  was  fo  taken  mth  his  nephew  named 
Bara'as,  that  ihe  was  determined  to  marry  and  raife 
him  to  the  empire,  provided  the  patriarch  abfolved 
her  from  the  oath  fhe  had  taken,  and  convinced  the 
fenate  of  the  lawftilnefs  of  her  marriage.  The  pa- 
triarch, dazzled  with  the  profpeft  of  his  nephew's 
promotion,  readily  undertook  to  perform  both.  He 
firll  obtained  the  confent  of  the  fenate  by  reprefenting 
to  them  the  dangerous  ftate  of  the  empire,  and  ex- 
claiming againll  the  raih  oath  which  the  jealoufy  of 
the  late  emperor  had  extorted  from  the  emprefs.  He 
then  publicly  difcharged  her  from  it ;  reftored  the 
writing  to  her  ;  and  exhorted  her  to  marry  fome  de- 
fer\ing  objeft,  who  being  entruiled  with  an  abfolute 
authority,  might  be  capable  of  defending  the  empire. 
The  emprefs,  thus  difcharged  from  her  oath,  married 
a  few  days  after  Romanus  Diogenes ;  who  was  there- 
upon proclaimed  emperor,  to  tlie  great  difappointment 
of  the  patriarch. 

As  the  neu-  emperor  was  a  man  of  great  aiElivity 
and  experience  in  war,  he  no  fooner  faw  himfelf  veil- 
ed with  the  fovereign  power,  than  he  took  upon  him 
the  command  of  the  army,  and  palled  over  into  Aiia 
with  the  fe^v  forces  he  could  affemble,  recruiting  and 
inuring  them  on  his  march  to  military  difcipline,  which 
had  been  utterly  neglefted  in  the  preceding  reigns. 
On  his  arrival  in  that  continent,  he  was  informed  that 
the  Turks  had  furprifed  and  plundered  the  city  of  Neo- 
caefarea,  and  were  retiring  wiih  their  booty.  On  this 
newll  he  haftjned  after  them  at  the  head  of  a  chofen 
body  of  light-armed  troops,  and  came  up  with  them 
on  the  third  day.  As  the  Turks  were  marching  in 
diforder,  without  the  leaft  apprehenfion  of  an  ene- 
my, Romanus  cut  great  numbers  of  them  in  pieces, 
and  eafily  recovered  the  booty  ;  after  v\hich  he  pur- 
fued  his  march  to  Aleppo,  which  he  retook  from  them, 
together  with  Hierapolis,  where  he  built  a  ftrong 
calHe. 

As  he  was  returning  to  join  the  forces  he  had  left 
behind  him,  he  was  met  by  a  numerous  body  of  Turks 
who  attempted  to  cut  off  his  retreat.  At  tirft  he  pre- 
tended to  decline  an  engagement  through  fear ;  but 
attacked  them  afterwards  v.ith  fuch  vigour  ivhcn  they 
leart  expefted  it,  that  he  put  them  to  flight  at  the  firft 
onfet,  and  might  have  gained  a  complete  victory  had 
hje  thought  proper  to  purfue  them.     After  thi?,  feve- 
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ral  towns  fubmltted  to  him  ;  but  the  fcaion  being  now    Confiar- 

far  fpcnt,  the  emperor  returned  to  Conllanthioplc.    The  "'|'°fj'^^"*" 

following  .year  he   paflcd   over  into  Afia   early  in   the      "  °  >•  , 

fpring  ;  and  being  informed  that  the  Turks  had  lacked 

the  rich  city  of  Iconium,    befides  gaining  other  con- 

fiderable    advantages,    he    marched    in    perfon    againft      ug 

them.     But  the  Turks,  not  thinking  it   ad\'ifable  to  They  are 

wait  his  coming,  retired  in  great  halle.     The  Arme-j'S''""'"' 
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mans,    however,    encouraged  by  the  approach  ot    the 

emperor's   array,  fell   upon   the   enemy  in  the  plains  of 
Tarfus,  put  them  to  flight,  and  ftripped  them  both  of 
their    baggage   and  the  booty  they  had  taken.     The 
fpring  following  the   emperor   once   more  entered  Afri 
at  the  head  of  a  coniiderable  army  which  he  had  raifed, 
and  with  incredible  pains  difciplined  durhig  the  win- 
ter.    \\'hen  the  two  armies  drew  near  to  each  other, 
Axan,    the  Turkifh   fultan,    and    fon    of  the    famous 
Tangrolipix,    fent  propoi'als  to  Romanus  for  a  lafting       117 
and   honourable   peace.     Thefe  were   imprudently  re-ThcRo- 
je6led,  and  a  defperate  engagement  enfued,  when,   iii  tej/^ ^  ajjj 
fpite   of  the   utmoft  efforts  of  the' emperor,    his  army  ,hc  empe- 
was   routed,    and  he  himfelf  wounded  and  taken  pri-ror  taken, 
foner.     WTien    this  news    ^vas  brought   to  Axan,    he 
could  fcarcely  believe  it ;   but  being  convinced   by  the 
appearance  of  the  royal  captive  in  his  prefence,  he  ten- 
derly embraced  him,    and  addrelTed  him  in   an   affec- 
tionate manner  :   "  Grieve   not    (faid  he),  moft   noble 
emperor,  at  your  misfortune  ;  for  fuch  is  the   chance 
of  war,  fometimes  overwhelming  one,    and  iometimes 
another  ;    you  fhall   have  no  occafion  to  complain  of 
your  captivity  ;  for  I  will  not  ufe  you  as  my  prifoner, 
but  as  an  emperor."     The  Turk  was   as   good   as  his 
word.     He  lodged  the  emperor  in  a  royal   pavilion; 
afligned   him   attendants  with   an  equipage  fuitable  to 
his  quality  ;  and  difcharged   fuch    prifoners   as   he   de- 
fired.     After    he    had    for   fome  days  entertained    his 
royal   captive   with   extraordinary  magnificence,   a  per- 
petual   peace    was    concluded   betwixt  them,    and  the 
emperor  difmiffed  with  the   greateft  marks  of  honour 
imaginable.     He   then   fet   out   with   the  Turkilli  am- 
baffador    for  Conftantinople,    where  the  peace  \vas  to       i:S 
be  ratified  ;  but  by  the  way  he  was  informed  that  Eu-  Eudociade- 
docia   had   been   driven   from  the  throne  by  John  the  ^°^p'J,g^^f„ 
brother  of  Conftantine  Ducas,   and   Pfellus  a  leading  ^^  |j,yjjj(jj_ 
man  in  the  fenate,  who  had  confined  her  to  a  mona-  ry. 
ftery,  and  proclaimed  her  eldefl:  fon,  Michael  Ducas, 
emperor.     On    this    intelligence,    Romanus   retired  to 
a  ftrong  cail:le  near  Theodofiopolis,  where  he  hoped  in 
a  fhort  time  to  be   joined  by   great    numbers   of   his 
friends   and  adherents.     But  in  the  mean  time  John, 
who   had   taken   upon   him  to  aO:  as   guardian  to  the 
young  prince,  defpatched  Andronicus   with  a  confide- 
rable  army  againft  him.     Andronicus  having  eafily  de- 
feated  the  fmall   army  which  Romanus  had  witti  him, 
obliged  him  to  fly  to  Adana  a  city  in  Cilicia,   where 
he  was  clofelv  befiegcd,  and   at  laft  obliged  to  furren- 
d^r.     Andronicus    carried    his    prifoner  into  Phrygia, 
where   he   fell  dangcroully  ill,  being,  as  was  fufpefled,      i") 
fecretly  poifoned.      But  the    poifon  being  too  How  in '^°'""""* 
its  operation,    John   ordered   his  eyes  to  be  put  ouf,j^'^j^° 
which  W.1S  done  with  fuch  cruelty  that  he  died  foon  af- 
ter, in  the  vear  1067,  ha\-ing  reigned  three  years  and 
eight  months.  .     ,       ^    ,The  Torkt 

Axan  was  no  fooner  mtormed  or  tixe  tragical  end  ofa^.ain  in- 
his   friend    and    ally,   than  he  refolved  to  invade  the  v.ulc  the 
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empire  anew  j  and  that  not  with  a  defign  only  to  plun- 
der as  formerly,  but  to  conquer,  and  keep  what  he 
had  once  conquered.  The  emperor  difpatched  againll 
him  Ifaac  Comnenus,  with  a  confiderable  army  ;  but 
he  ivas  utterly  defeated  and  taken  prifoner  by  Axan. 
Anether  army  ivas  quickly  fent  off  under  the  com- 
mand of  John  Ducas  the  emperor's  uncle.  He  gained 
at  firft  fome  advantages,  and  would  probably  have  put 
a  flop  to  their  conquefls,  had  not  one  Rufelius,  or 
Urfelius,  revolted  -(vith  the  troops  he  had  under  his 
command,  caufed  himfelf  to  be  proclaimed  emperor, 
and  reduced  fcveral  cities  in  Phrygia  and  Cappadocia. 
Againft  him  John  marched  with  all  his  forces,  fuf- 
fering  the  Turks  in  the  mean  time  to  purfue  their  con- 
quefls ;  but  coming  to  an  engagement  with  the  rebels, 
his  army  was  entirely  defeated  and  himfelf  taken  pri- 
foner. Notwithllanding  this  viftory,  Rufelius  was  fo 
much  alarmed  at  the  progrefs  of  the  Turks,  that  he  not 
only  releaftd  his  prifoner,  but  joined  with  him  againll 
the  common  enemy,  by  whom  they  were  both  defeat- 
ed and  taken  prifoners.  Axan,  however,  was  for  fome 
time  prevented  from  purfuing  his  conquefl  by  Cutlu- 
Mofes,  nephew  to  the  late  Tangrolipix.  He  had  re- 
volted againft  his  uncle  ;  but  being  defeated  by  him  in 
a  pitched  battle,  had  taken  refuge  in  Arabia,  whence 
he  no%v  returned  at  the  head  of  a  confiderable  army 
in  order  to  difpute  the  fovereignty  with  A.\an.  But 
while  the  tno  armies  were  preparing  to  engage,  the 
caliph  of  Babylon,  who  was  ftill  looked  upon  as  the  fuc- 
ceflbr  of  the  great  prophet,  interpoied  his  authority. 
He  reprefented  the  dangers  of  their  inteftine  diffen- 
fions ;  and  by  his  mediation,  an  agreement  was  at  laft 
concluded,  on  condition  that  Axan  ihould  enjoy  undif- 
turbed  the  monarchy  lately  left  him  by  his  father,  and 
Cutlu-Mofes  fliould  pofTefs  fuch  provinces  of  the  Ro- 
man empire  as  he  or  his  fons  ihould  in  procefs  of  time 
conquer. 

After  this  agreement,  both  the  Turkilh  princes 
turned  their  forces  againft  the  empire  ;  and  before  the 
year  1077,  made  themfelves  mafters  of  all  Media,  Ly- 
caonia,  Cappadocia,  and  Bithynia,  fixing  the  capital 
city  of  their  empire  at  Nice  in  the  latter  province. 
During  all  this  time,  the  emperors  of  Conftantinople, 
as  well  as  their  fubjcfts,  feemed  to  be  in  a  manner 
infatuated.  No  notice  was  taken  of  the  great  pro- 
grefs made  by  thefe  barbarians.  The  generals  were 
ambitious  only  of  feizing  the  tottering  empire,  which 
feemed  ready  to  fall  a  prey  to  the  Turks  ;  and,  after 
it  was  obtained,  fpent  their  time  in  opprclTmg  their 
fubjefts,  rather  than  in  making  any  attempts  to  repulfe 
the  enemy. 

At  laft  Alexius  Comnenus,  having  wrefted  the  em- 
pire from  Nicephorus  Botoniates,  in  1077,  began  to 
prepare  for  oppofmg  fo  formidable  an  enemy.  But 
before  he  fet  out,  as  his  foldiers  had  committed  great 
outrages  on  his  acceffion  to  the  empire,  he  refolved 
to  make  confelTion  of  his  fins,  and  do  open  penance 
for  thofe  he  had  fuffered  his  army  to  commit.  Ac- 
cordingly he  appeared  in  the  attire  of  a  penitent  be- 
fore the  patriarch  and  fcveral  other  ecclefiaftics,  ac- 
knowledged himfelf  guilty  of  the  many  diforders  that 
had  been  committed  by  his  foldiers,  and  begged  of 
the  patriarch  to  impofe  upon  him  a  penance  luitable 
to  the  greatnefs  of  his  crimes.  The  penance  enjoined 
him  and  his  adherents  by  the  patriarch  was  to  faft,  lie 
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upon  the  ground,  and  praftife  feveral  other  aufteritles  Conilan... 
for  the  fpace  of  40  days.    This  command  wasreligiouf-  '»"opo'iw- 
ly  obeyed,  and  the  emperor  then  began  to   prepare  for  , 
war  witli  fo  much  vigour,  that  Solyraan,  the   Turkiih 
fultan,  fon  and  fucceflorto  Cutlu-Mofes,  difpatched  am- 
bafladors  to    Alexius  with  propofals  of  peace.     Thefe 
w^ere  at  firft  rejefted  ;  but  the  emperor  was  at  laft  glad 
to  accept   them,  on  certain  advice  that   Robert   GuiC. 
chard,  duke  of  Puglia  and  Calabria,   was  making  great 
preparations  againft  him  in  the  weft. 

To  this  expedition  Robert  was  incited  by  Michael  Robert 
Ducas.     That  prince   had  been  depofed  by  Nicepho- Guifchard' 
rus  Botoniates,  and  towards   the  end   of  the  ufiu-per's'^^t"^''"''"' 
reign   fled  into  the  weft,  where   he  was  received   ^y^^^'"**  *' 
Robert,  who  was  prevailed  upon  to  favour  his  caufe. 
For    this    purpofe,    Robert    made   great  preparations ; 
and  thefe  ^vere   continued   even  after  the  depofition  of      j.g 
Botoniates.      He  failed  with  all  his  forces  from  Brun- He  paflej 
dufium  ;  and    landing  at  Buthrotum  in   Epirus,  madeoverinto 
himfelf  mafter  of  that  place,  while   his  fon  Bohemond  ^P'™^ '"'' 
ivith    part  of  the    army  reduced  Aulon,  a  celebrated r^^'J^f'',. 
port    and    city  in   the    country    now    called   Albania, a^. 
From  thence   they   advanced  to  Dyrrhachium,  which 
they   invefted   both    by  fea  and  land  ;  but  met  witli  a 
moft    vigorous    oppofition    from    George    Paleologus, 
ivhom  the  emperor  had  entrufted   ivitli   the  defence  of 
that  important  place.     In   fpite  of  the  utmoft  efforts  of 
the  enemy,  this  commander  held  out  till  the  arrival  of 
the  Venetian  fleet,  by  whom  Robert's  navy,  command- 
ed by  Bohemond,   was   utterly   defeated,    tlie  admiral  I 
hiraielf  having  narrowly  elcaped  being  taken  prifoner. 
After  this  victory,  the  Venetians  landed  without   lofs  j 
of  time,  and  being  joined  by  Paleologus's  men,  fell  up- 
on Robert's  troops  with   fuch  fury,  that   they  deftroy- 
ed  their  works,  burnt  their  engines,  and   forced   them 
back  to  their   camp   in  great  diforder.     As  the  Vene- 
tians were  now  mafters  at   fea,  the   befieged  were  fup- 
plied  with  plenty  of  provifions,  while   a  famine   began 
to   rage  in  the   camp  of  the  enemy  ;  and  this  calamity 
was  foon  followed  by   a   plague,   which  in  the  fpace  of 
three    months  is  faid    to  have  deftroyed  ten   thoufand 
men.       Notwithftanding  all    thefe    dilafters,    hovvevery 
Robert  did  not  abandon  the  fiege  :  having  found  means 
to  fupply  his   familhed  troops  with   provifions,  he  con- 
tinued it  with  fuch  vigour,  that  the  courage  of  the  be- 
fieged began  at  laft  to   fail  them  ;  and  Paleologus  fent 
repeated    melTages   to    the   emperor,    acquainting    him 
that   he  would   be    obliged    to    furrender  unlefs   very 
fpeedily  alTifted.     On   this  Alexius   marched   in  peribit 
to  the  relief  of  the   city,   but  was   defeated  with   great 
lofs  by  Robert.     The   whole   right   wing  of  Alexius'* 
army,  finding  themfelves  liard  preiTed   by   the   enemy, 
fled  to   a  church  dedicated   to    St  Michael,  imagining 
they  would  there   find   themfelves  in  a  place  of  iafety  , 
but   the  viftorious   army  puriuing  them,  fet  fire  to  the 
church,  ^vhich  was  bmnt   to   alhes  with   all  wlio  were 
in  it.      The  emperor  himfelf  with  great  difficulty  made 
his  efcape,  leaving  the  enemy  mafters  of  his  camp  and 
all  his   baggage.     Soon  after  this  defeat,  the  city  fur- 
rendered  •,  and  Alexius  being  deftitute  of  refources  for 
carrying  on  the  \var,  leized  on  the  wealth  of  churches, 
and  monarteries,  which  gave  mucli  offence  to  the  clergy, 
and  had  like  to  have  occafioncd   great   difturbances  in. 
the  imperial  city.     At   the   fame  time,   Alexius  enter- 
ing into  an  alliance  mth  Henry  emperor  of  Germany, 
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ffcnftan.  perfuaded  him  to  invade  the  dominions  of  Robert  in 
tinopolitan  jjajy.  At  firll  Henry  met  with  great  fuccefs  ;  but 
i  .  "'""O'  was  foon  overcome,  and  driven  out  of  that  country  by 
Robert.  Bohemond,  in  the  mean  time,  reduced  ie- 
veral  places  in  Illyricum  ;  and,  having  defeated  Alexius 
in  two  pitched  battles,  entered  TheiTaly,  and  iat  down 
before  LurilTa.  This  place,  being  defended  by  an  of- 
ficer of  great  courage  and  experience  in  war,  held  out 
■n.  f ity  till  the  emperor  came  to  its  relief.  Soon  after  his  ar- 
furfendcR.  rival,  he  found  means  to  draw  a  ftrong  party  of  Bohe- 
mond's  men  into  an  ambufcade,  and  cut  them  off  al- 
moll  entirely.  Ho^ve^'er,  in  the  battle  wliich  was 
fought  a  few  days  after,  Bohemond  had  the  advan- 
tage •,  but  his  troops  mutinying  and  refufing  to  carry 
on  the  war,  he  was  obliged  to  return  to  Italy.  Alexi- 
us taking  advantage  of  his  abfence,  recovered  feveral 
cities ;  and  being  informed  that  Robert  was  making 
great  preparations  againll  him,  he  had  recourfe  once 
more  to  the  Venetians.  By  them  he  ivas  afTilled  with 
a  powerful  tleet,  which  defeated  that  of  Robert  in  two 
engagements  ;  but  being  foon  after  furprifed  by  liim, 
they  were  defeated  with  the  lofs  of  almoll  their  whole 
navy.  Robert  is  faid  to  have  ufed  his  viftory  with 
great  barbarity,  putting  many  of  his  prifoners  to  death 
•v\-ith  unheard-of  torments.  The  Venetians  equipped 
s  fecond  fleet ;  and  joining  that  of  the  emperor,  tell 
imexpecledly  upon  Robert's  navy,  ivho  were  riding 
without  the  leail  apprehenfions  in  Buthrotum,  funk 
moft  of  his  iliip',  and  took  a  great  number  of  prifon- 
ers, his  wife  and  younger  fons  having  narrowly  efca- 
ped  falling  into  their  hands.  Robert  made  great  pre- 
parations to  revenge  this  defeat ;    but  ivas    prevented 
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th  d  th  i^y  death  from  executing  his  defigns  5  and,  after  his 
Robert.  deceafe,  his  fon  Roger  did  not  think  proper  to  purfue 
fo  dangerous  and  expenfive  a  war.  He  therefore  re- 
called his  troops,  and  the  places  which  had  been  con- 
quered by  Robert  and  Bohemond  fubmitted  aneiv  to 
1,0  the  emperor. 
The  Sex-  This  war  was  fcarce  ended,  when  the  Scythiaiis 
tlrian  war.  palTmg  the  Danube  laid  wafte  great  part  of  Thrace, 
committing  everywhere  the  greateft  barbarities.  A- 
gainil  them  the  emperor  difpatched  an  army  under 
the  command  of  Pacurianus  and  Branas.  The  latter 
infilled  upon  engaging  the  enemy,  contrary  to  the  opi- 
nion of  his  colleague  ;  and  his  rallinefs  caufed  the  lofs 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  army,  who  were  cut  off  by 
the  Scythians,  together  with  the  two  generals.  Ta/i- 
ciiis,  an  officer  ivho  had  lignalized  himfelf  on  many 
occafions,  was  appointed  to  command  the  army  in 
their  room.  He  fell  upon  the  enemy  as  they  lay  fe- 
curely  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Philippopolis,  cut  great 
numbers  of  them  in  pieces,  and  obliged  the  reft  to  re- 
tire in  great  confufion.  The  following  fpriug,  how- 
ever, they  returned  in  fuch  numbers,  that  the  empe- 
ror refolved  to  march  againft  them  in  perfon.  Ac- 
cordingly he  fet  out  for  Adrianople,  and  from  thence 
to  a  place  called  Lardca.  Here,  contrary  to  the  ad- 
vice of  his  beft  officers,  he  ventured  a  battle  j  in  which 
he  was  utterly  defeated  with  the  lofs  of  vaft  numbers 
of  his  men,  he  himfelf  efcaping  with  the  utmoft  diffi- 
culty. The  next  year  he  was  attended  with  no  bet- 
ter fuccefs,  his  army  being  entirely  defeated  with  the 
lofs  of  his  camp  and  baggage.  In  the  year  follwing, 
1084,  the  emperor  retrieved  his  credit ;  and  gave  the 
Scytliians  fuch  an  overthrow,    that  very  few  efcaped 
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the  general  flaugluer.     Notivithlianding  this  difaller,    ronllaj. 
however,   they   again    invaded    the   empire    in    '093-"j||',io'"'' 
To  this  they  were   encouraged  by  an   impoftor  called  ■ 

Leo,  who  pretended  to  be  the  cldell  fon  of  Romanus 
Diogenes.  The  young  prince  had  been  flain  in  a 
battle  with  the  Turks  ;  but  as  the  Scythians  only  want- 
ed a  pretence  to  renew  the  war,  they  received  the 
impollor  with  joy.  By  a  ftratagem,  however,  Leo 
was  murdered  ;  and  the  Scythians  being  afterwards 
overthro^vn  in  t\vo  great  battles,  were  obliged  to  fub- 
mit  on  the  emperor's  own  terms.  141 

Since  the  year  1083,  the  war  had   been  carried  on  The  Holy 
with  the  Turks  with   various  fuccefs  •,  but  now  an  af-  ^^  *"'• 
fociation  was  formed  in  the  well  againft  thefe  infidels, 
which  threatened   the  utter  ruin  of  the  Turkifh  nation. 
Tliis  ivas  occafioned  by  the  fuperftition   of  the  Chrifti- 
ans,    who   thought  it  a  meritorious  aSion   to   venture 
their  lives  for  the  recovery  of  the  Holy    Land,    poffel- 
fed  at  that  time  by  the  Turks  and  Saracens.     Had  the 
wertern  princes  been    properly    alTifted    by    the    empe- 
rors of  the   Eaft   in  this  undertaking,  the   Turks  had 
undoubtedly  been  unable  to  refift    them;    but   fo   far 
from  this,  the   Latins  were  looked   upon    by  tliem  as 
no  lefs  enemies   than   the  Turks;  and  indeed  whatever 
places  they  took  ,  from  the  infidels,  they  never  thought 
of   reftoring    to    the     emperors    of   Conftantinople,   to 
whom   they  originally  belonged,  but  erefted  a  number 
of  fmall  independent  principalities  ;  ivhich  neither  ha- 
ving fufficient  ftrength   to  defend  themfelves,  nor  be- 
ing  properly  fupported  by  one  another,  foon  became       1^3 
a  prey  to  the  Turks.     In   the    year    l  203   happened  a  Dreadful 
dreadful  fire  at    Conftantinople,    occafioned    by    fome  ^^  ^*  <^°"- 
Larin  foldiers.     Thefe  had  plundered  a  mofque,  which '''""""P''' 
the  Turks  refiding  in  Conftantinople  had  been  fuffered 
to  build  there.      For  this   reafon  they  were  attacked 
by  the  infidels ;  ivho  being  much  fuperior  to  them  in 
number,    the  Latins   found   themfelves  obliged  to  fet 
fire  to  fome  houfes,    in  order  to  make  their  el'cape  with 
fafety.     The  -flame   fpreading  in  an  inftant  from  ftreet 
to  ftreet,   reduced  in  a  fliort  time  great  part  of  the  city 
to  afties,   with    the   capacious    ftorehoufes  which  had 
been  built  at  a  vaft   expence  on  the  quay.      The  late 
emperor  Ifaac  Angelus  who   had   been   reftored   to  his 
throne  by  the   Latins,  died   foon   after  their   departure 
from  Conftantinople,  leaving   nis  fon  Alexius   fole  ma- 
fter  of  the  empire.     The   young  prince,  to   difcharge 
the  large  fums  he  had   promifed   the   French   and   Ve- 
netians for  their   affiftance,  was  obliged  to  lay  hea\7- 
taxes   on   his  fubjeds  ;  and  this,  with  the  great  efteem 
and  friendftiip  ftiovved  to  his  deliverers,  raifed  a  general 
difcontent   among  the  people  of  Conftantinople,   who 
were  fworn  enemies   to  the   Latins.     This   encouraged 
John  Ducas,  funiamcd  Murlzuph/tis,  from    his  joined 
and  thick  eyebrows,  to  attempt  the  fovereignty.       Un- 
happily   he   found    means    to   put  his  treacherous  de- 
fjgns  in  execution ;    and    ftjrangled    the    young   prince       ,^^ 
with  his  own  hands.      After  this    he  prefenttd   himfelf  Murtzu- 
to  the  people;  told   them  what  he  had  done,  which  he:''il"~  WtM- 
pretended  was  in   order  to  fecure  their  liberties ;  and  *''"*"'■ 
earneftly   intreated   them  to  choofe   an    emperor  who*^*^ 
had  courage  enough  to  defend  them   againft  the  La- 
tins that  were  ready  to  opprcfs  and  cndave  them.      On 
this  he  was  inftantly   faluted  emperor  by  the  inconftant 
multitude  ;  but  this   ufurpation  proved  the   ruin  of  the 
citv.      The  Latins   ijpraediately    refolved    to   revenge 
4  E  2  the 
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Conflan-  the  deat'h  of  the  young  prince  ;  and,  as  they  had  been 
tinopohtan  ^^  ^^^^^  betrayed  and  retarded  in  their  expeditions  to 
the  Holy  Land  by  the  emperors  of  Conftantinople, 
to  make  themfelves  mailers  of  that  city,  and  feize  the 
empire  for  themfelves.  In  confequence  of  this  refo- 
lution  they  raufterei  sll  their  forces  in  Afla,  and 
having  crofletl  the  ftralts,  laid  fiege  to  Conftantinople 
by  fea  and  land.  The  tyrant,  who  xvas  a  man  of  great 
courage  anc|  experience  in  war,  made  a  vigorous  de- 
fence. The  Latins,  however,  after  ha\-ing  battered 
the  walls  for  feveral  days  together  with  an  incredible 
number  of  engines,  gave  a  general  alTault  on  the  8th 
of  April  1  204.  The  attack  lafted  from  break  of  day 
till  three  in  the  afternoon,  ivhen  they  were  forced  to 
retire,  after  having  loft  fome  of  their  engines,  and  a  great 
number  of  men.  The  afTault  was  neverthelefs  renewed 
four  days  after ;  when,  after  a  warm  difpute,  the 
French  planted  their  ftandard  on  one  of  the  towers  ; 
^vhich  the  Venetians  obferving,  they  quickly  made 
th«mfelves  mafters  of  four  other  towers,  where  they 
likewlfe  difplayed  their  enfigns.  In  the  mean  time 
three  of  the  gates  being  broken  down  by  the  battering 
rams,  and  thofe  who  had  fcaled  the  walls  having  killed 
the  guards,  and  opened  the  gates  between  the  tow^ers 
tliey  had  taken,  the  whole  army  entered,  and  drew 
up  in  battle  array  between  the  walls.  The  Greeks 
fled  up  and  dow-n  in  the  greateft  confudon  ;  and  fe- 
veral  parties  were  by  the  Latins  difpatched  to  fcour 
the  ftreets,  who  put  all  they  met  to  the  fword,  with- 
out- diftindion  of  age  or  condition.  Night  put  a 
flop  to  the  dreadfsl  ftaughter,  when  the  princes  found- 
ing the  retreat,  placed  their  men  in  different  quarters 
of  the  city,  with  orders  to  be  upon  their  guard,  not 
doubting  but  they  Ihould  be  attacked  early  next 
morning.  They  were  furprlfed,  however,  at  that  time 
by  the  entire  fubmiflion  of  the  Greeks  5  to  whom 
they  promifed  their  lives,  but  at  the  fame  time  order- 
ing them  to  retire  to  their  houfes,  they  gave  up  the 
city  to  be  plundered  by  the  foldiers  for  that  day. 
Tliey  ftriftly  enjoined  their  men  to  abftain  from 
liaughter,  to  preferve  the  honour  of  the  women,  and 
to  bring  the  whole  booty  into  one  place,  that  a  juft 
diftribution  might  be  made  according  to  the  rank  and 
merit  of  each  individual.  The  Greeks  had  undoubtedly 
concealed  their  moft  valuable  effefls  during  the  night  ; 
manv  perfons  of  the  firft  rank  had  efcaped,  and  carried 
along  with  them  immenfe  trcafures  ;  the  foldiers  had 
probably,  as  is  ufual  in  all  fuch  cafes,  referved  things  of 
great  value  for  themfelves,  notvvithftanding  all  prohibi- 
tions to  the  contrary  ;  and  yet  the  booty,  without  the 
ilatues,  piftures,  and  jewels,  amounted  to  a  fum  almoft 
incredible.  As  for  Murtzuphlus,  he  made  his  efcape 
in  the  night  ;  embarking  in  a  fmall  veffel  with  Enphro- 
fijne,  the  wife  of  Alexius  ylngelus  a  late  ufurper,  and 
her  daughter  Eudoxia,  for  whofe  fake  he  had  abandon- 
ed his  lawful  wile. 

Conftantinople  continued  fubjeft  to  the  Latins  till 
the  year  iz6i,  when  they  were  expelled  by  one 
Alexius  Slrategoftulus.  He  was  a  perfon  of  an  illuflri- 
ous  family  ;  and,  for  his  eminent  fervices,  diftinguilhed 
ivith  the  title  of  Cafar.  He  had  been  lent  againft 
Alexius  Angelus  defpot  of  Epirus,  who  now  attempted 
to  recover  fome  places  in  Theffaly  and  Greece  from 
Michael  Paleologus,  one  of  the  Greek  emperors,  that 
fince  the  captvire    of  Conftantinople,   had   kept   their 
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court  at  Nice  ;  and  to  try  whether  he  could  en  his  Conftan- 
march  furprife  the  imperial  city  itfelf.  Alexius,  hanng  t'nopolitai 
parted  the  ilraits,  encamped  at  a  place  called  Rhegium,  '^°'"-"' 
where  he  was  informed  by  the  natives  that  a  (trong 
body  of  the  Latins  had  been  fent  to  the  fiege  of 
Daplinufa,  that  the  garritoii  was  in  great  want  of 
provilions,  and  that  it  would  be  no  difticult  matter  to 
furprife  the  city.  Hereupon  the  Greek  general  refol- 
ved  at  all  events  to  attempt  it  :  in  which  he  was  encou- 
raged by  fome  of  the  inhabitants,  who,  coming  pri- 
vately to  his  camp,  offered  themfelves  to  be  his  guides. 
He  approached  the  walls  in  the  dead  erf  tlie  night, 
which  lome  of  his  men  fcaled  w  Ithout  being  obferved  ; 
and,  killing  the  centries,  whom  they  found  atleep, 
opened  one  of  the  gates  to  the  reil  "of  the  army. 
The  Greeks  rulhing  in,  put  all  they  met  to  the  fword  j 
and  at  the  fame  time,  to  create  move  terror,  fet  fire 
to  the  city  in  four  different  places.  The  Latins, 
concluding  from  thence  that  the  enemy's  forces  were 
far  more  numerous  than  they  really  were,  did  not  fo 
much  as  attempt  either  to  drive  them  out  or  to  ex- 
tinguilh  the  flames.  In  this  general  confiifion,  the 
emperor  Baldwin,   quitting  the  enligns  of  majefty,  fled  | 

with  Juftinian  the  Latin  patriarch,  and  fome  of  his 
intimate  friends,  to  the  fea-fide  •,  and  there,  embark- 
ing in  a  fmall  veffel,  failed  firft  to  Euboen,  and  after- 
wards to  Venice,  leaving  the  Greeks  in  full  poffeffion 
of  Conftantinople.  V/hen  news  of  this  furprifing  and 
altogether  unexpefted  fuccefs  of  Alexius  were  firll 
brought  to  Paleologus,  he  could  fcarce  give  credit  to 
it  ;  but  receiving  foon  after  letters  from  Alexius  him- 
felf,  with  a  particular  account  of  fo  memorable  an 
event,  he  ordered  public  thanks  to  be  returned  in  all 
the  chiu'ches,  appeared  in  public  in  his  imperial  robes, 
attended  by  the  nobility  in  their  bell  apparel,  and 
ordered  couriers  to  be  difpatched  with  the-  agreeable 
news  into  all  parts  of  the  empire. 

Soon  after,  having  fettled  his  aftairs  at  Nice,  he  fet  Entry  of 
out  for  Conftantinople  with  the  emprefs,  his  fon  An- Michael 
dronicus,  the  fenate,  and  nobility,  to  take  poffeiTion  f *'^°'°3''* 
of  the  imperial  city,  and  fix  his  refidence  in  that  place"?'"  ' 
that  had  originally  been  defigned  for  the  feat  of  the 
eafteni  empire.  Having  paffed  the  ftraits,  he  ad- 
vanced to  the  golden  gate,  and  continued  fome  days 
without  the  walls,  while  the  citizens  were  bufied  \\\ 
making  the  neceffary  preparations  to  receive  him  with 
a  magnificence  fuitable  to  the  occafion.  On  the  day 
appointed,  the  golden  gate,  which  had  been  long  ftuit 
up,  was  opened,  and  the  emperor  entering  it  amidft 
the  repeated  acclamations  of  the  multitude,  marched 
on  foot  to  the  great  palace.  He  was  preceded  by  the 
bilhop  of  Cy%icus,  who  carried  an  image  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  fuppofed  to  have  been  done  by  St  Luke,  and 
followed  by  all  the  great  officers,  nobility,  and  chief 
citizens,  pompoufly  dreffed.  Public  thanks  were  again 
returned  in  the  church  of  St  Sophia,  at  which  the  em-  [ 

peror  aftifted  in  perfon,  with  the  clergy,  the  fenate, 
and   nobility.     Thefe  exercifes  were  fucceeded  by  all  ^ 

forts  of  rejoicings  j  after   which   the  emperor  carefully  , 

furveyed  the  imperial  city.  This  furvey  greatly  al- 1^^  rcfolves  I 
layed  his  joy.  He  faw  the  ftately  palaces  and  otherto  reftoreit: 
magnificent  buildings  of  tiie  Roman  emperors  lying  in  to  its  lor-  1 
ruins;  the  many  capacious  buildings  that  had  been  J""^"^  S''*""  ! 
erecled    by    his    predeceffors,    at    an    immenfe   charge,        '  , 

deftroycd  by  fire,  and  other  miavoidable  accidents   of 

war  j 
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war  ;  fe\'eral  ftreets  abandoned  by  the  inlialsitants,  and 
choaked  up  with  rubbiih,  Sec.  Thefe  objefts  gave  the 
emperor  110  fmail  concern,  and  kindled  in  him  a  defire 
of  refloring  the  city  to  its  former  luflre.  In  tne  mean 
time,  looking  upon  Alexius  as  the  reftorer  of  his  coun- 
try, he  caufed  him  to  be  clad  in  magnificent  robes  ; 
placed  with  his  own  hand  a  crown  on  his  head  ;  or- 
dered him  to  be  conduced  through  the  citv,  as  it  were 
in  triumph  ;  decreed  that  for  a  whole  year  the  name 
of  Alexius  ihould  be  joined  in  the  public  prayers  with 
his  own  ;  and  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  fo  great 
and  glorious  an  aftion,  he  commanded  his  ftatue  to  be 
erefled  on  a  ftately  pillar  of  marble  before  the  church 
of  the  Apoft!e<!.  His  next  care  was  to  re-people  the 
city,  many  Greek  families  having  ivithdrawn  from  it 
while  it  was  held  by  the  Latins,  and  the  Latins 
now  preparing  to  return  to  their  refpecHve  countries. 
The  former  were  recalled  home  ;  and  the  latter,  in 
regard  of  the  great  trade  they  carried  on,  were  al- 
loived  many  valuable  privileges,  which  induced  them 
not  to  remove.  'J  he  Greeks  were  allowed  to  live  in 
one  of  the  mod  beautiful  quarters  of  the  city,  to  be 
governed  by  their  own  laws  and  magiilrates,  and  to 
trade  without  paying  cufloms  or  taxes  of  any  kind. 
Great  privileges  were  like;vife  granted  to  the  natives 
of  Venice  and  Pifa,  which  encouraged  them  to  lay 
afide  all  thoughts  of  removing ;  and  the  trade  they  car- 
ried on  proved  afterwards  highly  advantageous  to  the 
{late. 

It  was  not  long,  however,  before  thefe  regulations 
were  altered.  The  emperor  being  foon  after  informed 
that  Baldwin,  lately  expelled  from  Conftantinople,  had 
married  his  daughter  to  Charles  king  of  Sicily,  and 
given  him,  by  way  of  dowry,  the  imperial  city  itfelf, 
he  ordered  the  Genoefe,  who  were  become  very  nu- 
merous, to  remove  firll  to  Heraclia,  and  aftenvards  to 
Galata,  where  they  continued.  As  for  the  Pifans  and 
Venetians,  who  were  not  fo  numerous  and  ivealthv, 
they  were  allowed  to  continue  in  the  city.  Paleolo- 
gus,  though  he  had  cauied  himfelf  to  be  proclaimed 
emperor,  and  was  polTelTed  of  abiolute  fovereignty,  ivas 
as  yet  only  guardian  to  the  young  emperor  .John  Laf- 
caris,  then  about  1 2  years  of  age.  But  having  now  fet- 
tled the  ftate,  and  having  gained  the  affeftions  both  of 
natives  and  foreigners,  he  began  to  think  of  fecuring 
himfelf  and  his  poilerity  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  the 
empire  ;  and  for  this  reafon  cruelly  ordered  the  eyes  of 
the  young  prince  to  be  put  out,  pretending  that  none 
but  himfelf  had  any  right  to  the  city  or  empire  of  Con- 
ftantinople, which  he  alone  had  recovered  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  Latins. 

This  piece  of  treachery  and  inhumanity  involved  him 
in  great  troubles.  The  patriarch  immediately  excom- 
municated him  5  and  he  would  in  all  probability  have 
been  driven  from  the  throne  by  a  combination  of  the 
weftern  princes,  had  he  not  engaged  Pope  Urban  IV. 
to  efpoufe  his  caufe,  by  promiling  to  lubmit  himfelf  and 
his  dominions  to  the  Latin  church.  Thus,  indeed,  he 
diverted  the  prefent  ftorm  ;  but  this  proceeding  caufed 
the  greatf'll  diilurbances,  not  only  in  Condantinople, 
but  throughout  the  whole  empire,  nor  ivas  Paleologus 
able  to  reconcile  his  fubjects  to  tlas  union. 

In  I  283  Michael  died,  and  was  fucceedcd  by  his  fon 
Andronicus.  His  firft  ftep  was  to  reflore  the  ancient 
Greek  ceremonies,    thinking  he  could  n(Jt  begin  his 


rtign  with  a  more  popular  aft.     But  thus  he  involved   Oonfl.n'- 
hiiuielf  in  dilKculties  llitl  greatsr  than  before.     Though ''"?P°'''''" 
Micliael  had  nut  been  able  fully  to  reconcile  his  Greek  ■  ^^  , 

fubjcfls  to  the  Latin  ceremonies,  yet  he  had  in  fome 
degree  accomplithed  his  purpofe.  The  Latins  had  got 
a  confiderablc  footing  in  the  city,  and  defended  their 
ceremonies  with  great  obftinacy  ;  fo  that  the  empire 
was  again  thrown  into  a  ferment    by  this    imprudent 

ftep-  .      .  ...        15; 

All  this  time  the  Turks  had  been  continuing  their  W.:r  witli 
encroachments  on  the  empire,  which,  had  it  not  been  ^^'  Turkr 
for  the  crufades  publiflied  againft  them  by  the  pope, 
they  would  in  all  probability  have  made  themfelves 
mailers  of  before  this  time.  They  w^re  now,  how- 
ever, very  fuccefsfully  oppofed  by  Conftantine  the 
emperor's  brother :  but  his  valour  rendered  him  ii'f- 
pecled  by  the  emperor ;  in  confequcncc  of  which  he  was 
thrown  into  prifon,  along  with  leveral  pcrfons  of  great 
dillintHon.  On  the  removal  of  this  brave  commander, 
the  Turks,  under  the  famous  Olhomaa,  made  them- 
felves mailers  of  feveral  places  in  Phrygia,  Caria,  and 
Bithynia  ;  and,  amoijg  the  reft,  of  the  city  of  Nice. 
To  put  a  llop  to  their  conquefts,  the  emperor  difpatch- 
ed  againft  them  Philanthropenus  and  Libadarius,  two 
officers  of  great  experience  in  war.  The  forruer 
gained  fome  advantages  over  the  enemy  ;  but  being 
elated  with  his  fuccefs,  caufed  himfelf  to  be  proclaim- 
ed emperor.  This  rebellion,  ho^vever,  was  foon  fup- 
preiTed,  Philanthropenus  being  betrayed  by  his  own 
men  ;  but  the  Turks  taking  advantage  of  thefe  intef- 
tine  commotions,  not  only  extended  their  dominions 
in  Afia,  but  conquered  molt  of  the  iflands  in  the  Me- 
diterranean ;  and,  being  mafters  at  fea,  infeftcd  the 
coafts  of  the  empire,  to  the  utter  ruin  of  trade  and 
commerce. 

From  this  time  the  Roman  empire  tended  faft  tff 
diflolution.  After  the  revolt  of  Philanthropenus,  the 
emperor  could  no  longer  truft  his  fubjefts,  and  there- 
fore hired  the  Maflagetes  to  aflift  him  :  but  they,  be- 
having in  a  carelefs  manner,  were  firft  defeated  by 
their  enemies,  and  afterwards  turned  their  arms  a- 
gainft  thofe  they  came  to  affift.  He  next  applied  to 
the  Catalans,  who  behaved  in  the  fame  manner  ;  and 
having  ravaged  the  few  places  left  the  emperor  in 
Afia,  returned  into  Europe,  and  called  the  Turks  to 
their  alTiftance. 

This  happened  in  the  year  1292,  and  was 
appearance  of  the  Turks  in  Europe.  This  entcrprife,  "pijearance 
however,  was  unfuccefsful.  Having  loaded  themfelves'"  "  "' 
with  booty,  they  ofl'ered  to  depart  quietly  if  they  were 
allowed  a  fafe  paflage,  and  fhips  to  tranfport  them  to 
Afia.  l"o  this  the  emperor,  ivilling  to  get  rid  of  fuch 
troublefome  guefts,  readily  confented,  and  ordered  the 
veflels  to  be  got  ready  with  all  poflible  expedition. 
But  the  Greek  officers  obfer\-ing  the  immenfe  booty 
with  which  they  were  loaded,  refolved  to  fall  upon 
them  in  the  night,  and  cut  them  all  off  at  once.  This 
fcheme,  however,  was  not  managed  with  fuch  fecrecy 
hut  that  the  Turks  had  notice  of  it,  and  therefore  pre- 
pared for  their  defence.  Tkey  firft  furprifed  a  firong 
caille  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  then  found  means  to 
acquaint  their  countrymen  in  Afia  v,ith  their  danger- 
ous fituation.  Their  brethren,  enticed  with  the  hopes 
of  booty,  were  not  long  in  coming  to  their  alTiftance  5 
and  taving  cioffed  the  Hellefpont  in  great  uumber», 
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ravaged  Ac  adjacent  country,  making  excurfions  to 
the  very  gates  of  Conltantinople.  At  lail  the  emperor 
determined  to  r^Dot  them  out  ;  and  accordingly  march- 
ed againrt  them  with  all  his  forces,  the  country  people 
tlocking  to  him  from  all  quarters.  The  Turks  at  firll 
gave  themfelves  over  for  lort  ;  but  finding  the  Greeks 
negligent  of  difcipline,  they  attacked  their  army  unex- 
peftedly,  utterly  defeated  it,  and  made  themfelveb  ma- 
ilers of  the  camp.  After  this  unexpefled  victory,  they 
continued  for  two  years  to  ravage  Thrace  in  the  moll 
terrible  manner.  At  lall,  however,  they  were  defeated ; 
and  being  afterwards  iliut  up  in  the  Cherfonefus,  they 
were  all  cut  in  pieces  or  taken. 

Soon  after  new  commotions  took  place  in  this  un- 
happy empire,  of  which  the  Turks  did  not  fail  to  take 
the  advantage.  In  1 3  27  they  made  themfelves  mafters 
of  moft  of  the  cities  on  the  Maeander  ;  and,  among 
the  reft,  of  the  ftrong  apd  important  city  of  Prufa 
in  Bithynia.  The  next  year,  however,  Othoman, 
who  may  juftly  be  ftyled  the  founder  of  the  Turkilh 
monarchy,  being  dead,  the  emperor  laid  hold  of  that 
opportunity  to  recover  Nice,  and  fome  other  impor- 
tant places,  from  the  iniidels.  But  thele  were  loft 
the  year  following,  together  with  Abydus  and  Ni- 
comedia  ;  and  in  1330  a  peace  was  concluded  upon 
condition  that  they  ihould  keep  all  their  conquefts. 
This  peace  they  obierved  no  longer  than  ferved  their 
own  purpofes ;  for  new  commotions  breaking  out  in 
the  empire,  they  purfued  their  conquefts,  and  by  the 
year  1357  had  reduced  all  Afia.  They  next  paffed  the 
Hellefpont  under  the  conduft  of  Solyman  the  Ion,  or, 
as  others  will  have  it,  the  brother  of  Orchane,  the  fuc- 
ceflor  of  Othoman,  and  feized  on  a  ftrong  caftle  on  the 
European  fide.  Soon  after  the  Turkilh  fultan  died,  and 
was  fucceeded  by  Amurath.  He  extended  the  con- 
quefts of  his  predeceflbrs,  and  in  a  Ihort  time  reduced  all 
Thrace,  making  Adrianople  the  feat  of  his  empire.  A- 
murath  was  flain  by  treachery  in  a  little  time  after,  and 
was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Bajazct,  This  prince  greatly 
enlarged  his  dominions  by  new  conquefts.  In  a  fliort 
time  he  reduced  the  countries  of  Theflaly,  Macedon, 
Phocis,  Peloponnefus,  Myfia,  and  Bulgaria,  driving 
out  the  defpots  or  petty  princes  who  ruled  there.  Ela- 
ted with  his  frequent  viflories,  he  began  to  look  upon 
the  Greek  emperor,  to  whom  nothing  was  now  left  but 
the  city  of  Conftantinople  and  the  neighbouring  coun- 
try, as  his  vaflal.  Accordingly  he  fent  him  an  arrogant 
and  haughty  mefTage,  commanding  him  to  pay  a  yearly 
tribute,  and  fend  his  fon  Manuel  to  attend  him  in  his 
military  expeditions.  This  demand  the  emperor  was 
obliged  to  comply  with,  but  died  loon  after,  in  the  year 
1392. 

Manuel  no  fooner  heard  of  his  father's  death  than 
he  haftened  to  Conftantinople,  without  taking  leave  of 
the  fultan,  or  acquainting  him  with  the  reafon  of  his 
fudden  departure.  At  this  Bajazet  was  fo  highly  of- 
fended, that  he  pafied  with  great  expedition  out  of 
Bitliynia  into  Thrace,  ravaged  the  country  adjoining 
to  Conftantinople,  and  at  laft  invefted  the  city  itleli' 
both  by  fca  and  land.  In  this  extremity  Manuel  had 
jecourfe  to  the  weftem  princes  ;  who  fent  him  an  army 
of  130,000  men,  under  the  command  of  Sigifmund 
king  of  Hungary,  and  John  count  of  Nevers.  But 
though  the  weftem  troops  proved  at  firft  fuccelsful, 
ihejr  were   in  the  end  defeated  with  great   flaughter 


by    Bajazet,     who    then    returned    to    the    fiege    with    Conftan 
greater  vigour    than  ever.       As    he   foimd,    however,*'''"'"''''* 
that  the  citizens   were   determined   to  hold   out  to  the  ,  "'""''y' 
laft,  he  applied  to  John,  the  fon  of  Manuel's  elder  bro- 
ther, who  had  a  better  title  to  the  crown  than  Manuel 
himfelf.     With  him  he   entered  into  a  private   agree- 
ment, by  virtue  of  which  Bajazet  was   to   place   John 
upon  the  throne  of  Conftantinople  ;  on  the  other  hand, 
John  was  to  deliver  up   the   city  to  the  Turks,  and   re- 
move the  imperial  city  to  Peloponnefus,  which  the  ful- 
tan promiled  to  relinquifti  to  him  and  his  pofterity.     At 
the  fame  time,  he   fent   deputies   to   the   inhabitants  of 
Conftantinople,  offering  to  withdraw  his  army,  and  ceafe 
from  further  hollilities,  provided  they  expelled  Manuel 
and  placed  John  upon  the  throne.      'J'his   propofal  rent  I 

the  cuy  into  two  factions  ;  but  Manuel  prevented  the 
mifchiefs  which  were  ready  to  enlue,  by  a  voluntary  re- 
fignation,  upon  condition  that  he  Ihould  be  allowed  to 
retire  to  whatever  place  he  thought  proper  with  his  wife 
and  children. 

With  this  condition  John  readily  complied  ;  and 
Manuel  having  received  him  into  the  city,  and  con- 
ducted him  to  the  palace,  fet  fail  for  Venice.  From 
thence  he  went  to  the  courts  of  all  the  weftem  prin- 
ces, to  lolicit  their  afliftance  againft  the  Turks,  whofe 
power  was  grown  formidable  to  all  Europe.  He  was 
everywhere  received  with  the  greateft  demonftra- 
tions  of  efteem,  and  promifed  large  fupplies ;  all  Chri- 
ftendom  being  now  alarmed  at  the  progrefs  of  the  in- 
fidels. 

In  the  mean  time,  Bajazet  did  not  fail  to  put  John 
in  mind   of  his   promife  ;  but   the  citizens  refufing  to 
comply  with  fuch  a  fcandalous  treaty,  the  liege  was  re. 
neived,  and  the  city  affaulted  ivith  more  fury  than  ever. 
When  it   was   already  reduced  to   the  laft   extremity, 
news  were  brought  the  fultan  that  Tamerlane,  the  vic- 
torious  Tartar,    having  overrun    all  the  eaft  with  in- 
credible celerity,  had  now  turned  his  arms  againft  the 
Turks,  and  was  preparing  to  break  into  Syria.     Baja- 
zet, alarmed  at  the  danger  that  threatened  him,  railed 
the  fiege  in  great  hafte,   and   advanced  againft  Tamer-  He  is  de- 
lane  with  a  very  numerous  and  well-difciplined  army  ;  feated  and 
but  the  Tartar  totally  defeated  and  took  him  prifoner,  ^^^^"  V""  1 
after  having  cut  moft  of  his   men  in    pieces  :   and   thus  Tamerlane 
Conftantinople  was  preferved  for  the  prefent.  ijg 

But  this  relief  was  of  ihort  duration.      In  1424  the  Amurath 

city  was  again  befiesed  by  Amurath  II.     The  inhabi- ''^'""■S" 
■^         -    ^'^        -       -   ^    -  -   ■'  Conftantu! 


X? 


tants    defended    themfelves  with 


braverv  ;    but 


great  u.^vciy  -,  ^u.  ,^_ 
muft  in  the  end  have  iubmitted,  had  not  the  emperor 
prevailed  upon  the  prince  of  Caramania  to  counte- 
nance an  impoftor  and  pretender  to  the  Turkilli  throne.  j  ^n 
This  obliged  Amurath  to  raife  the  liege,  and  march  The  fiege 
with  all  his  forces  againft  the  ufurper,  whom  he  foon '''"•^''• 
reduced.  Having  then  no  other  enemies  to  contend 
with,  he  entered  Macedon  at  the  head  of  a  po\verfiil 
army  ;  and  having  ravaged  the  country  far  and  near, 
he  took  and  plundered  Theflalonica,  as  he  did  alio 
moft  of  the  cities  of  jEtolia,  Phocis,  and  Bceotia. 
From  Greece  he  marched  into  Servia  ;  which  country 
he  foon  reduced.  He  next  broke  into  the  dominions 
of  the  king  of  Hungary,  and  befieged  the  ftrong  city 
of  Belgrade  ;  but  here  he  met  with  a  vigorous  repulfe, 
no  fewer  than  I  ?,000  Turks  being  flain  by  the  Chri- 
ftians  in  one  fally,  which  obliged  the  fultan  to  drop  the 
enterprife  and  retire. 

In 
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In  his  retreat  he  was  attacked  by  the  celebrated 
John  Hunniades,  who  cut  great  numbers  of  his  men 
in  pieces,  and  obliged  the  reft  to  tly  with  precipita- 
tion. Not  long  after  he  gained  a  flill  more  complete 
viilory  over  the  enemy  in  the  plains  of  Tranlylvania, 
with  the  lols  of  only  3000  of  his  own  men,  whereas 
2c,ooo  of  the  Turks  were  killed  on  the  field  of  battle, 
and  almoft  an  equal  number  in  the  purfuit.  Amurath, 
\vbo  was  then  at  Adrianople,  lent  an  army  into  Tran- 
fylvania  far  more  numerous  than  the  former ;  but 
they  were  attended  with  no  better  fuccefs,  being  cut 
off  alnioft  to  a  man  by  the  brave  Hungarian.  He 
gained  feveral  other  victories  no  lefs  remarkable ; 
but  was  at  laft  entirely  defeated  in  1448  •,  and  wnth 
this  defeat  ended  all  hopes  of  preferving  the  Roman 
empire.  The  unhappy  emperor  was  now  obliged  to 
pay  an  annual  tribute  of  300,000  afpers  to  the  fultan  ; 
and  to  yield  up  to  him  fome  llrong  holds  which  he  ftill 
held  on  the  Euxine  fea.  However,  as  he  doubted  not 
but  Amurath  would  foon  attempt  to  become  mailer 
of  the  city  itfelf,  he  renewed  the  union  between  the 
Greek  and  Latin  churches,  hoping  that  this  would  in- 
duce the  weitcrn  princes  to  allill  him  in  the  defence  of 
the  city  againil  the  Turks.  This  union  produced  great 
difturbances,  which  the  emperor  did  not  long  furvive, 
but  died  in  1448,  leaving  the  empire,  now  confined 
within  the  \valls  of  Conftantinople,  to  his  brother  Con- 
ftantine. 

Amurath  the  Turkifh  fultan  died  in  1450,  and  was 
fucceeded  by  his  ion  Mohammed.  In  the  beginning 
of  his  reign  he  entered  into  an  alliance  mth  Conflan- 
tine,  and  pretended  a  great  delire  to  live  in  friend- 
fhip  ivith  him  and  the  other  Chrillian  princes ;  but  no 
fooner  had  he  put  an  end  to  a  war  in  which  he  was 
engaged  with  Ibrahim  king  of  Caramania,  than  he 
built  a  ilrong  fort  on  the  European  fide  of  the  Bofpho- 
rus,  oppofite  to  another  in  Afia  ;  in  both  of  which  he 
placed  llrong  garrifons.  Thefe  two  cailles  command- 
ed the  ftraits  ;  and  the  former  being  but  five  miles 
from  the  city,  kept  it  in  a  manner  blocked  up.  This 
foon  produced  a  mifunderftanding  between  him  and 
the  emperor,  which  ended  in  the  fiege  of  the  city. 
The  fiege  commenced  on  the  fixth  of  April  1453, 
Mohammed's  numerous  forces  covering  the  plains  be- 
fore it  on  the  land-fide,  and  a  fleet  of  300  fail  block- 
ing it  up  by  fea.  The  emperor,  however,  had  taken 
care  to  fecure  the  haven,  in  which  were  three  large 
fiiips,  20  fraall  ones,  and  a  great  number  of  galleys, 
by  means  of  a  chain  drawn  acrofs  the  entrance.  Mo- 
hammed began  the  fiege  by  planting  batteries  as  near 
the  city  as  he  could,  and  raifing  mounts  in  feveral  pla- 
ces as  high  as  the  walls  themfelves,  whence  the  be- 
fieged  were  inceiTantly  galled  with  fhowers  of  arrows. 
He  had  in  his  camp  a  piece  of  ordnance  of  prodigious 
fize,  which  is  faid  to  have  carried  a  ball  of  lOO  pounds 
weight  made  of  hard  black  Hone  brought  from  the 
Euxine  fea.  With  this  vaft  piece  the  enemy  made 
feveral  breaches  in  the  walls  ;  which,  however,  were 
repaired  with  incredible  expedition  by  the  befieged. 
But  Mohammed,  the  better  to  carry  on  the  fiege, 
caufed  new  levies  to  be  made  through  his  extcnfive 
dominions,  by  which  his  army  was  foon  increafed  to 
near  400,000  men;  while  the  garrifon  confifted  only 
of  9000  regular  troops,  viz.  60DO  Greeks  and  3CO0 
Genoefe  and  Venetians,     As  the  enemy  continued  to 


batter  the  walls  day  and  night  without  intermiflion,  a  Conflan- 
grcat  part  of  them  was  at  laft  beaten  do\ni ;  but  ,vhile"'''.'P'*'"*" 
the  Turks  were  bufy  in  filling  up  the  ditch,  in  order  « 

to  give  tlie  aflault,  a  new  wall  was  built.  This  threw 
the  tyrant  into  a  prodigious  rage,  which  was  greatly 
heightened  when  he  (aw  his  whole  fleet  worfted  by  five 
lliips,  four  of  which  were  laden  with  corn  from  Pelo- 
ponnefus,  and  the  other  with  all  manner  of  provifions 
from  the  ifle  of  Chios.  Thefe  opened  themfelves  a 
way  through  the  whole  Turkilh  fleet ;  and,  to  the  in- 
exprefllble  joy  of  the  Chriftians,  at  laft  got  fafe  into 
the  harbour.  iCj 

The  Turks  attempted  feveral  times  to  force  the  ha- He  ronvep 
ven  ;  but  all  their  efforts  proving  ineifeftual,  Moham-^°  S '''*>' 
med  formed  a  defign  of  conveying  80  galleys  over  land-  ,  .i,- j,j^ 
for  the  fpace  of  eight  miles  into  it.  This  he  accom-  ven. 
plilhed  by  means  of  certain  engines,  the  contrivance  of 
a  renegado  ;  and  having  then  either  taken  or  funk  all 
the  ihips  contained  in  it,  he  caufed  a  bridge  to  be  built 
over  it  nith  furprifing  expedition.  By  this  means  the 
city  was  laid  open  to  an  affault  from  that  fide  like- 
m(e.  The  place  was  now  aflaulted  on  all  fides  ;  and 
Conrtantine  being  well  apprifed  that  he  could  not  long 
hold  out  againft  fuch  a  mighty  fleet  and  lo  numerous 
an  army,  lent  deputies  to  Rluhammed  offering  to  ac- 
knowledge himfelf  his  vafl'al,  by  paying  him  yearly 
what  tribute  he  fliould  think  proper  to  impofc,  pro- 
vided he  railed  the  fiege  and  v.ithdrew.  The  tyrant 
anfwered  that  he  was  determined  at  all  events  to  be- 
come mafter  of  the  city  :  but  if  the  emperor  delivered 
it  up  forthwith,  he  would  yield  up  to  him  Peloponne- 
fus,  and  other  provinces  to  his  brothers,  which  they 
ihould  enjoy  peaceably  as  his  friends  and  allies  :  but  if 
he  held  out  to  the  lail  extremity,  and  fuffered  it  to  be 
taken  by  affault,  he  would  put  him  and  the  whole  no- 
bility to  the  fword,  abandon  the  city  to  be  plunder- 
ed by  his  loldiers,  and  carry  the  inhabitants  into  cap- 
tivity. 

This  condition  was  raflily  rejefted  by  the  emperor  j 
who  thereby  involved  himfelf  and  all  his  fubjecls  in  the 
moft   terrible  calamity.     The   fiege   was  renewed  ivith 
more  vigour  than   ever,  and  continued  till  the  25th  of     ig^ 
May ;  when  a  report  being  fpread  in  the  Turkilh  camp  '^  mutinj- 
that  a  mighty  army  was  advancing  in  full  march  to  the  IT    '' 
relief  of  the  city  under  the  conduct  of  the  celebrated  j_^„,„ 
John  Hunniades,  the   common   foldicrs,  feized   with   a 
panic,    began   to   mutiny,    and  prels  Mohammed  in  a 
tumultuous  manner  to  break  up  the   fiege.      Nay,  they 
openly  threatened  him  with  death,  if  he  did  not  imme- 
diately abandon  the  enterprife  and   retire  from  before 
the  city,  which  they  detpaired  of  being  able  to  reduce 
before  the  arrival  of  the  fuppofed  fuccours.     Moham- 
med was  upon  the   point   of  complying  with  their  de- 
mand, when  he  was  advifed  by  Zagan,  a  Turkifli  of- 
ficer of  great  intrepidity,  and  an  irreconcileable  enemy 
to  the  Chriftian   name,  to  give  without  lofs  of  time  a 
general  affault.     To  this  he  faid  the  foldiery,   however' 
mutinous,  would  not  be  averfe,  provided  the  fultan  fo- 
lemnly  promifed  to   abandon  the  city  to  be  plundered 
by  them.     As  fuch  an  advice  btft  fuited  the  Immour  of, 
Mohammed,    he  readily  embr.-iced  it  ;    and    caufed    a- 
proclamation  to  be  publilhed  throughout  tlie  camp,  de- 
claring, that  he  gave  up  to  his  foldiers  all  the  wealth 
of  that  opulent  city,  requiring  to  himfelf  cnly  the  empty 
houfes, 
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The  defire  of  plunder  foon  got 
fc^r  which  had  feized  the  Turkilli  army  -,  and  they  una- 
nimoully  delired  to  be  led  on  to  the  attack.  Here- 
upon Conltantine  was  fumraoned  for  the  laft  time  to 
deliver  up  the  city,  \vith  a  promife  of  his  life  and  li- 
berty ;  but  to  this  he  anfwered,  that  he  was  unalter- 
ably determined  either  to  defend  the  city  or  to  peri(h 
with  it.  The  attack  began  at  three  in  the  morning 
cm  Tuefday  the  29th  of  May  j  fuch  troops  were  firlt 
employed  as  the  fultan  valued  leaft,  and  deiigned  them 
for  no  other  purpofe  than  to  tire  the  Chrittians,  who 
made  a  prodigious  havock  of  that  diforderly  multi- 
tude. After  the  carnage  had  lalled  fome  hours,  the 
Janizaries  and  other  frefti  troops  advanced  in  good  or- 
•der,  and  renewed  the  attack  with  incredible  vigour. 
The  Chrilllans,  fummoning  all  their  courage  and  re- 
folution,  twice  repulled  the  enemy  :  but  being  in  the 
end  quite  fpent,  they  were  no  longer  able  to  ftand 
their  ground ;  fo  that  the  enemy  in  feveral  places 
broke  into  the  city.  In  the  mean  time  Julliniaiii,  the 
commander  of  the  Genoefe  and  a  fclefl  body  of 
Greeks,  having  received  two  wounds,  one  in  the 
thigh  and  the  other  in  the  hand,  was  fo  diftieartened, 
that  he  caufed  himfelf  to  be  conveyed  to  Galata,  where 
he  foon  after  died  of  grief.  His  men,  difmayed  at 
the  fudden  flight  of  their  general,  immediately  quitted 
their  pofls  and  fled  in  the  utmoil  confufion.  How- 
ever, the  emperor,  attended  with  a  feiv  of  the  moft  re- 
folute  among  the  nobility,  Hill  kept  his  poll,  ftriving 
ivith  unparalleled  refolution  to  oppofe  the  multitude 
of  barbarians  that  now  broke  in  from  every  quarter. 
But  being  in  the  end  overpowered  with  numbers,  and 
feeing  all  his  friends  lio  dead  on  the  ground,  "  What  ! 
(cried  he  aloud)  is  there  no  Chriflian  left  alive  to  (Irike 
off  my  head  ?"  He  had  fcarce  Uttered  thefe  words, 
^vhen  one  of  the  enemy,  not  knoiving  him,  gave  him 
a  deep  cut  acrofs  the  face  with  his  fabre  •,  and  at  the 
iame  time,  another  coming  behind  him,  with  a  blow 
on  the  back  part  of  his  head  laid  him  dead  on  the 
ground.  After  the  death  of  the  emperor,  the  few 
Chrifl;ians  that  were  left  alive  betook  themfelves  to 
flight  ;  and  the  Turks,  meeting  with  no  further  oppo- 
fitlon,  entered  the  city,  which  they  filled  with  blood 
and  flaughter.  They  gave  no  quarter,  but  put  all  they 
met  to  the  fword,  without  diftlnclion.  Many  thou- 
fands  took  refuge  in  the  church  of  St  Sophia,  but  they 
were  all  maflacred  in  their  afylum  by  the  enraged  bar- 
barians ;  who,  prompted  by  their  natural  cruelty,  the 
defire  of  revenge,  and  love  of  booty,  fpared  no  place 
nor  perfon.  Moft  of  the  nobility  were,  by  the  fultan's 
orders,  cut  off,  and  the  reft  kept  for  purpofes  more 
grievous  than  death  itfelf.  Many  of  the  inhabitants, 
among  whom  were  fome  men  of  great  learning,  found 
means  to  make  their  efcape  while  the  Turks  were  bu- 
iied  in  plundering  the  city.  Thefe  embarking  on  five 
(hips  then  in  the  harbour,  arrived  fafe  in  Italy  ;  where, 
with  the  fludy  of  the  Greek  tongue,  they  revived  the 
liberal  fciences,  which  had  long  been  neglefted  in  the 
iveft.  After  the  expiration  of  three  days,  Moham- 
med commanded  his  foldiers  to  forbear  all  fiirther  hof- 
tilities  on  pain  of  death  :  and  then  put  an  end  to  as 
cruel  a  pillage  and  maffacre  as  any  mentioned  in  hi- 
flory.  The  next  day  he  made  his  public  and  trii-m- 
jph-al  entry  into  Conftantinople,  and  chofe  it  fjar  the  feat 
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the  better  of  that      of  the  Turkifli  empire,  which  it  has  continued  to  be  ever  (^onftan. 
J]ijce_  tinL'politan 

This  city  is  row  called  by  the  Turks  Iflamfnl,  and    Conftat. 
by  the,  Greeks  IJlarrpo/i  or   Stamfioli.      It   is  leated  at  ^ 
the  eaftern  extremity  of  Romania,  ou  a   fmall  neck  of 
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land  which  advances  towards  Natolia,  from  which  itP''^*'-"' 
is  feparated  by  a  channel  of  a  mile  in  breadth.  The^.^''"''  "'"" 
fea  of  Marmora  walhes  its  walls  on  the  fouth,  and  a 
gulf  of  the  channel  of  Conftantinople  does  the  fame 
on  the  north.  It  is  delightfully  fituated  between  the 
Black  lea  and  the  Archipelago,  from  whence  it  is  fup- 
plied  with  all  neceflaries.  The  grand  feignior's  pa- 
lace, called  the  Seraglio,  is  feated  on  the  fea-fide,  and 
is  fmrounded  with  walls  flanked  with  towers,  and  fe- 
parated  from  the  city  by  canals.  It  is  faid  the  har- 
bour will  ea'ily  hold  1 200  ihips.  The  number  of  hou- 
fes  muft  needs  be  prodigious,  fince  one  fire  has  burnt 
down  30,000  in  a  day,  without  greatly  changing  the 
afpecl  of  the  city.  However,  in  general,  they  are 
but  mean,  efpecially  on  the  outfide,  where  there  are 
few  or  no  ^vindoivs  •,  and  the  ftreets  being  narrow, 
gives  them  a  melancholy  look.  They  reckon  that 
there  are  3770  ftreets,  fmall  and  great  ;  but  they  are 
feldom  or  never  clean  ;  and  the  people  are  infefted 
with  the  plague  almoft  eveiy  year.  The  inhabitants 
are  half  Turks,  two-thirds  of  the  other  half  Chriftians, 
and  the  reft  Jews.  Here  are  a  great  number  of  an- 
cient monuments  ftill  remaining,  and  particularly  the 
fuperb  temple  of  Sophia,  which  is  turned  into  a  mofque, 
and  far  furpalTes  all  the  reft.  The  ftreet  called  Adri- 
anople  is  the  longeft  and  broadeft  in  the  city  ;  and  the 
bazars,  or  befteins,  are  the  markets  for  felling  all 
forts  of  merchandife.  The  old  and  the  new  are  pretty 
near  each  other  ;  and  are  large  fquare  buildings,  co- 
vered with  domes,  and  fupported  by  arches  and  pila- 
fters.  The  new  is  the  bell,  and  contahis  all  forts  of 
goods  ivhich  are  there  expofed  to  fale.  The  market 
for  flaves,  of  both  fexes,  is  not  far  off ;  and  the  Jews 
are  the  principal  merchants,  who  bring  them  here  to 
be  fold.  There  are  a  great  number  of  young  girls 
brought  from  Hungary,  Greece,  Candia,  Ruffia,  Min- 
grelia,  and  Georgia,  for  the  fervice  of  the  Turks, 
who  generally  buy  them  for  their  feraglios.  The  great 
fquare,  near  the  mofque  of  Sultan  Bajazet,  is  the  place 
for  public  diverfions,  where  the  jugglers  and  mounte-  *, 

banks  play  a  great  variety  of  tricks.  The  circumfe- 
rence of  this  city  is  by  fome  faid 'to  be  15  miles,  and 
by  Mr  Tournefort  23  miles ;  to  which  if  we  add  the 
fuburbs,  it  may  be  34  miles  in  compafs.  The  fuburb 
called  Fera  is  charmingly  fituated  ;  and  is  the  place 
wheit;  the  ambaffadors  of  England,  France,  Venice, 
arid  Holland,  refide.  This  city  is  built  in  the  form  of 
a  triangle  ;  and  as  the  ground  rifes  gradually,  there  is 
a  view  of  the  whole  town  from  the  fca.  The  public 
buildings,  fuch  as  the  palaces,  the  mofques,  bagnios, 
and  caravanfaries  for  the  entertainment  of  ftrangers, 
are  many  of  them  very  magnificent.  E.  Long.  29.  20. 
N.  Lat.  41.  4. 

CONSTAT,  in  Laiu,  the  name  of  a  certificate 
ivhich  the  clerk  of  the  pipe  and  auditors  of  the  ex- 
chequer make  at  the  requeft  of  any  perlon  who  intends 
to  plead  or  move  in  that  court  for  the  dilcharge  of  any 
thing  ;  and  the  efiefl  of  it  is,  the  certifying  what  does 
coiijlare  upon  record  touching  the  matter  in  quefiion. 
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—  .V  conftat  is  held  to  be  fuperior  to  a  certificate; 
becaufe  this  may  err  or  fail  in  its  contents  ;  tliat  can- 
not, as  certifying  nothing  but  what  is  evident  upon  re- 
cord. 

Alfo  the  eseraplihcation  under  the  great  feal  of  the 
inrolment  of  anv  letters  patent  is  called  a  conjlat. 

CONSTELLATION,  in  AJlronomy,  a  fyftcm  of 
feveral  liars  that  are  feen  in  the  heavens  near  to  one 
another.  Aflronomers  not  only  mark  out  the  ftars, 
but,  that  they  may  better  bring  them  into  order,  they 
dilllngiiilh  them  by  their  fituation  and  pofition  in  re- 
fpeci  to  each  other  ;  and  therefore  they  diftribute 
them  into  afterifms  or  conftellations,  allowing  feveral 
ftars  to  make  up  one  conllellation  :  and  for  the  better 
diftinguithing  and  obferving  them,  they  reduce  the 
conftellations  to  the  forms  of  animals,  as  men,  bulls, 
bears,  &c. ;  or  to  the  imager  of  tome  thing*  known,  as 
of  a  crown,  a  harp,  a  balance,  &c. ;  or  give  them  the 
r,ames  of  thofe  whofe  memories,  in  confideration  of 
fome  notable  exploit,  they  had  a  mind  to  tranfmit  to  fu- 
ture ages. 

The  diviiion  of  the  ftars  by  images  and  figures  is  of 
great  antiquity,  and  leeras  to  be  as  old  as  aftronomy  it- 
felf :  for  in  the  moft  ancient  book  of  Job,  Orion,  Arc- 
turus,  and  the  Pleiades,  are  mentioned ;  and  we  meet 
with  the  names  of  many  of  the  conftellations  in  the  writ- 
ings of  the  firft  poets,  Homer  and  Hefiod. 

The  ancients,  in  their  diviiion  of  the  firmament, 
took  in  only  fo  much  as  came  under  their  notice,  dif- 
tributing  it  into  48  conftellations ;  but  the  modem 
aftronomers  comprehend  the  whole  ftarry  firmament, 
dividing  it  into  three  regions.  See  Astronomy 
Index. 

CONSTERNATION  is  defined  by  ethical  writers 
to  be  an  excefs  of  horror,  owing  to  the  ill  government 
of  our  admiration  and  fear  :  or  fuch  an  immoderate  de- 
gree of  fear  as  confounds  the  faculties,  and  incapacitates 
a  perfon  for  confultation  and  execution. 

CONSTIPATION,  in  Medicine,  a  hardnefs  of  the 
belly,  with  great  coftivenefs.     See  Costiveness. 

CONSTITUENT  part,  in  P/njsio/ogy,  an  elTen- 
tial  part  in  the  compofition  of  any  thing,  diffenng 
little  from  what  is  othennfe  called  element  or  prin- 
ciple. 

CONSTITUTION,  in  matters  of  policy,  fignifies 
the  form  of  government  eftabliflied  in  any  country  or 
kingdom. 

Constitution'  alfo  denotes  an  ordinance,  decifion, 
regulation,  or  law,  made  by  authority  of  any  fuperior, 
ecclefiaftical  or  civil. 

■Apojlolical  CoNSTnvTioNS,  a  colleftion  of  regula- 
tions attributed  to  the  Apoftles,  and  fuppofed  to  have 
been  collefted  by  St  Clement,  whofe  name  they  like- 
wife  bear. 

It  is  the  general  opinion,  hoivever,  that  they  are 
fpurious,  and  that  St  Clement  had  no  hand  in  them. 
They  appeared  firft  in  the  4th  age,  but  have  been 
much  changed  and  corrupted  fince  that   time.     They 
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are  divided  into  eight  books,  confifting  of  a  e;rejt  nura-  CotiI  w- 
ber  of  rules  and  precepts,  relating  to  the  duties  of  Chri-      •'"!'■ 
ftians,  and  particularly  the  ceremonies  and  difcipline  of   ^"  "*•     .- 
the  church.     Mr  Whillon,  in  oppofition  to  the  gencnl 
opinion,  aflerts  them  to  be  a  part  of  the  facred  writings, 
diflated  by  the  Apoftles  in  their  meetings,  and  written 
down  from  their  own   mouth  by  St  Clement ;  and  ir.- 
tended  as  a  fupplement  to  the  New  Teftament,  or  ra- 
ther as  a  fyftem  of  Chriftian  faith  and  polity.    The  rea- 
fon  why  the  Conftitutions  are  fufpcfted  by  the  orthodox; 
and  perhaps  the  realon  alio  why  their  genuinenefs  is  de- 
fended by  Mr  Whiftos,  is,  tlrat  they  feem  to  favour  A- 
rianifra. 

CoxsTlTUTlOK,  in  a  phyfical  fenfc,  fignifies  tlie  parti- 
cular temperature  of  the  body. 

It  is  curious  to  obferve,  lays  Dr  Percival,  the  revo- 
lution which  hath  taken  place,  .within  this  century,  in 
the  conftitutions  of  the  inhabitants  of  Europe.  Intlam- 
matory  difeafes  more  rarely  occur,  and,  in  general, 
are  much  lefs  rapid  and  violent  in  their  progrcf?  than 
formerly  (a)  ;  nor  do  they  admit  of  the  fame  antiphlo- 
giftic  method  of  cure  that  was  praftifed  -vnth  fuccels 
I  SO  vears  ago.  The  experienced  Sydenham  makes  40 
ounces  of  blood  the  mean  quantity  to  be  dra\\-n  in  the 
acute  rheumatifm  ;  ^vhcreas  this  diicafe,  as  it  now  ap- 
pears in  the  London  hofpitals,  will  not  bear  above  half 
that  evacuation.  Vernal  intermittents  are  frequently 
cured  by  a  vomit  and  the  bark,  ivithout  venefeflion  j 
which  is  a  proof  that  at  prefent  they  are  accompanied 
nith  fewer  fymptoms  of  inflammation  than  they  were 
wont  to  be.  This  advantageous  change,  however,  is 
more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  introduftion  of  a 
numerous  clafs  of  nervous  ailments,  in  a  great  mea- 
fure  unknown  to  our  anceftors  ;  but  which  now  prevail 
univeri'ally,  and  are  complicated  with  almoft  every 
other  diftemper.  The  bodies  of  men  are  enfeebled 
and  enervated  ;  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  obferve  ^ 
very  high  degrees  of  irritability,  under  the  external 
appearance  of  great  ftrength  and  robuftnels.  The 
hypochondria,  palfies,  cachexies,  dropfies,  and  all  thofe 
difeafes  which  arile  from  laxity  and  debility,  are  in 
our  davs  endemic  everywhere  ;  and  the  hyfterics, 
which  ufed  to  be  peculiar  to  the  women,  as  the  name 
itfelf  indicates,  noiv  attack  both  fexes  indifcriminate- 
ly.  It  is  evident  that  fo  great  a  revolution  could  not 
be  effected  tt-ithout  a  concurrence  of  many  caufes ;  but 
amongft  thefe  (according  to  Dr  Percival),  the  pre- 
fent general  ufe  of  tea*  holds  the  fivft  and  principal*  See  Tie. 
rank.  The  fecond  place  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to 
excefs  hi  fpirituous  liquors.  This  pernicious  cuftom, 
in  many  inilances  at  leaft,  owes  its  riie  to  the  former, 
which,  by  the  loivnefs  and  depreiTion  of  fpirits  it  oc- 
cafions,  renders  it  almoft  neceilary  to  have  recourfe  to 
fomething  cordial  and  exhilarating.  And  hence  pro- 
ceed thofe  odious  and  difgraceful  habits  of  intempe- 
rance, with  which  many  of  the  fofter  fex  are  now,  alas ! 
chargeable. 

CONSTRICTOR,  an  appellation  given  to  feveral 
4  F  mufcles, 


(a)  The  decreafe  in  the  violence  of  inflammatory  difeafes  may  perhaps  in  part  be  afcribed  to  the  prefent  im- 
proved method  of  treating  them.  Moderate  evacuations,  cool  air,  acefcent  diet,  and  the  liberal  d'e  ot  faline  and 
antimonial  medicines,  are  better  adapted  to  check  the  progrefs  of  fevers,  than  copious  bleedings,  ftimulating  pur- 
gatives, and  profufe  fweats  excited  by  thcriaca  and  mithridate. 
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mufclcs,    on   account  of  their  conftrlngii'-g   or  cloCng 
fome  of  the  orifices  of  the  body. 

CONSTRUCTION,  in  Geometry,  is  ths  drawing 
fuch  lines,  fuch  a  figure,  &.C.  as  are  previoufly  necef- 
fary  for  making  any  demcnllration  appear -more  plain 
and  undeniable. 

CoKSTRvcrioN  cf  Equations.     See  Equations. 
CoxsTRUCTlOX,    in   Grammar;   fynta.\,    or  the  ar- 
ranging  and   connecting  the  words  of  a  fentence  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  the  language.     See  Grammar 
and  Language. 

The  conllrutUon  is  generally  more  fimple,  eafy,  and 
direft,  in  the  modern  tongues  than  in  the  ancient  : 
we  have  very  few  of  thofe  inverfions  which  occafion 
fo  much  embarralTment  and  obfcurity  in  the  Latin  ; 
our  thoughts  are  ufually  delivered  in  the  fame  order 
•wherein  the  imagination  conceives  them  :  the  nomina- 
tive cafe,  for  inftance,  always  precedes  the  verb,  and 
the  verb  goes  before  the  oblique  cafes  it  governs. 

The  Greeks  and  Latins,  M.  St  Evremont  obfcrves, 
ufually  end  their  periods,  ivhere,  in  good  fenfe  and 
reafon,  they  (hould  have  begun  ;  and  the  elegance  of 
their  language  confifts,  in  fome  meafure,  in  this  caprl- 
cioils  arrangement,  or  rather  in  tliis  tranfpoial  and  dif- 
order  of  the  words.     See  Language. 

CoNSTRVcTioH  of  Statutes,  among  la^vyers.  See  Law 
Index. 

CONSUALIA,  in  antiquity,  feafts  which  were 
held  among  the  ancients,  in  honour  of  the  god  Confus 
5.  e.  Neptune  ;  different  from  thofe  other  fealls  of  the 
fame  deity  called  Neptunalia.  They  were  introduced 
tvith  a  magnificent  cavalcade,  or  proceflion  on  horfe- 
back  ;  becaufe  Neptune  was  reputed  to  have  firft 
taught  men  the  ufe  of  horfes ;  whence  his  fuiname  of 
'iTTTTiti,  Eqitejiris. 

Evander  is  faid  to  have  firft  inftituted  this  feaft  :  it 
■was  reeflablilhed  by  Romulus,  under  the  name  of 
Confus ;  becaufe  it  was  fome  god  under  the  denomina- 
tion of  Confus  that  fuggefted  to  him  the  rape  of  the 
Sabines.  It  is  faid,  that  it  \vas  with  a  view  to  this 
rape  that  he  made  that  eftablifliment.  This,  however, 
is  certain,  that  it  ivas  to  this  feaft  all  his  neighbours 
were  invited ;  when,  taking  advantage  of  the  folem- 
nities  and  facrifices,  he  feized  the  women.  To  draw 
the  greater  concourfe  of  people,  he  gave  out,  that  he 
had  found  an  altar  hid  under  ground,  which  he  intend- 
ed to  confecrate,  with  facrifices  to  the  god  to  whom 
it  had  been  originaily  erefted.  Thofe  who  take  upon 
them  to  explain  the  myfterles  of  the  heathen  theology, 
fay,  that  the  altar  liid  under  ground  is  a  fymbol  of 
the  fecret  defign  of  Romulus  to  feize  his  neighbours 
wives. 

The  confualia  were  of  the  number  of  feafts  called 
fscred ;  as  being  confecrated  to  a  divinity. — Original- 
ly they  were  not  diftinguiihed  from  thole  of  the  cir- 
cus ■,  whence  it  is,  that  Valerius  Maximus  fays,  that  the 
rape  of  the  Sabines  was  effecled  at  the-  games  of  the 
circus. 

Plutarch  obferves,  that  during  the  days  of  this  fo- 
lemn^ty,  horfes  and  affes  were  left  at  reft,  and  were 
dreffed  up  witlf  crowns,  &c.  on  account  of  its  being 
the  feaft  of  Neptunus  Equcftris.  Feftus  fays,  the  ca- 
valcade was  performed  with  mules  •,  it  being  an  opi- 
nion, that  this  was  the  firft  animal  \ifed  to  diaw  the 


Servius  gives  us  to  underftand,  that  the  confualia  fell  Confubftmi 
on  the  J3th  of  Auguft-,  Plutarch,  in  the  life  of  Romu-        '"'^ 
lus,  placed  tlicm  on  the  i8th,  and  the  old  Roman  ka-     co  r  t- 
lendar  on  the  2irt  of  that  month.  w— y.-«« 

CONSUBSTANTIAL,  in  Theology,  a  term  of 
like  import  with  co-eflential  j  denoting  foraething  of 
the  fame  fubftance  with  another.  The  orthotiox  be- 
lieve the  Son  of  God  to  be  confubftantial  with  the  Fa- 
ther. 

The  term  ifnnG-it;,  confulfantial,  was  firft  adopted  by 
the  fathers  of  tlie  councils  of  Antioch  and  Nice,  to  ex- 
prcfs  the  orthodox  doftrine  the  more  preciicly,  and  to 
ferve  as  a  barrier  and  precaution  againft  the  errors  and 
fubtleties  of  the  Arians ;  who  owned  e\'ery  thing  ex- 
cepting the  confubftantiality. 

The  Arians  allowed,  that  the  Word  was  God,  as 
having  been  made  God  \  but  they  denied  that  he  was 
the  fame  God,  and  of  the  fame  fubftance  ivith  the  Fa- 
ther :  accordingly  they  exerted  themfelves  to  the  ut- 
moii  to  aboliih  the  ufe  of  the  word.  The  emperor 
Conftantine  ufed  all  his  authority  with  the  biihops  to 
have  it  expunged  out  of  the  fymbols  j  but  it  ftill 
maintained  itfelf,  and  is  at  this  day,  as  it  was  then,  the 
diftinguiftung  criterion  between  an  Athanafian  and  an 
Arian. 

Sandius  ivill  have  it,  that  the  word  confubftantial 
was  miknown  till  the  time  of  the  council  of  Nice  ;  but 
it  is  certain  it  had  been  before  propofed  to  the  council 
of  Antioch,  wherein  Paulus  Samofatenus  had  been  con- 
demned ;  though  it  had  there  the  fortune  to  be  reject- 
ed. CurcellsEUS,  on  the  other  hand,  maintains  that  it 
was  an  innovation  in  dodrine  in  the  council  of  Nice, 
to  admit  an  expreflion,  the  ufe  whereof  had  been  abo- 
liftied  by  the  council  of  Antioch. 

According  to  St  Athanafius,  the  word  confubftan- 
tial was  only  condemned  in  the  council  of  Antioch, 
inafmuch  as  it  implied  the  idea  of  a  pre-exiftent  mat- 
ter, prior  to  the  things  formed  thereof;  no«-,  in  this 
fenfe,  it  is  certain,  the  Father  and  the  Son  are  not 
confubftantial,  there  having  been  no  pre-exiftent  mat- 
ter. 

CONSUBSTANTIATION,  a  tenet  of  the  Lu- 
theran church  with  regard  to  the  manner  of  the  change 
made  in  the  bread  and  wine  in  the  eucharifl.  The  di- 
vines of  that  profeflion  maintain,  that  after  confecra- 
tion,  the  body  and  blood  of  our  Saviour  are  fubftan- 
tially  prefent,  together  with  the  fubftance  of  the  bread 
and  wine,  which  is  called  confuhflantiation,  or  imfia- 
nation. 

CONSUL,  the  chief  magiftrate  of  the  Roman  com- 
monwealth, invefted  with  regal  authority  for  the  fpace 
of  one  year.  They  were  two  in  number,  called  confuls 
a  confulendo,  and  annually  chofen  in  the  Campus  Mar- 
tius.  T!>e  two  firft  confuls  were  L.  Jun.  Brutus,  and 
L.  Tarquinius  CoUatinus,  chofen  in  the  year  of  Rome 
244,  after  the  expulfion  of  the  Tarquins.  In  the  firft 
times  of  the  republic  the  two  confuls  were  always  cho- 
fen from  patrician  families  or  noblemen,  but  the  peo- 
ple obtained  the  privilege  in  the  year  of  Rome  388, 
of  elefling  one  of  the  confuls  from  their  own  body, 
and  foraetimes  both  ivere  plebeians.  The  firft  conful 
among  the  plebeians  was  L.  Sextius.  It  was  required 
that  every  candidate  for  the  confulflup  ftiould  be  43 
years  of  age,  called  legitimum  lempus.  He  was  always 
to  appear  at  the  eUftion  as  a  private  BJan  without  a 
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Confui.  retinue,  and  it  was  requifite  before  he  canvafled  for 
■"^  the  office  to  have  difcharged  the  tuuctions  of  quaellor, 
edile,  and  prielor.  Sometimes  thefe  qualifications 
were  difiegarded.  Val.  Corvinus  was  made  a  confui 
in  his  23d  year,  and  Scipio  in  liis  24th.  Young  Ma- 
rius,  Pompey,  and  Auguflus,  were  alfo  under  the  pro- 
per age,  when  they  were  inverted  ^\ith  the  office,  and 
Pompey  had  never  been  quseftor  or  prsetor.  The  power 
of  the  confuls  was  unbounded,  and  they  kneiv  no 
fuperior  but  the  gods  and  the  laws  ;  but  after  the  ex- 
piration of  their  office  thtir  condmil  was  minutely  fcru- 
tinized  by  the  people,  and  milbehavlour  ^vas  often  pu- 
iiilhed  by  the  laws.  The  badge  of  their  office  was 
the  finrlexla,  a  robe  fringed  Avith  purple,  afterwards 
exchanged  for  the  loga  picfa  or  palmata.  They  were 
preceded  by  i2  liftors  carrying  \\\t  fafces  or  bundles  of 
Aicks,  in  the  middle  of  which  appeared  an  axe.  The 
axe,  as  being  the  cliarafterillic  rather  of  tyranny  than 
of  freedom,  was  taken  away  from  the  fafces  by  Vale- 
rius Poplicola,  but  it  was  reftored  by  his  fucceflbr. 
They  took  it  by  turns  monthly  to  be  preceded  by  the 
liftors  while  at  Rome,  left  the  appearance  of  two  per- 
fons  with  the  bridges  of  royal  authority  ffiould  raife 
apprehenfions  in  the  multitude.  While  one  appeared 
publicly  in  ftate,  only  a  crier  walked  before  the  other, 
and  the  liftors  followed  behind  ^^^thout  the  fafces» 
Their  authority  was  equal ;  yet  the  Valerian  law  gave 
the  right  of  priority  to  the  older,  and  the  Julian  law 
to  him  who  had  moft  children  \  and  he  was  generally 
called  confui  major  or  prior.  As  their  power  was  ab- 
folute,  they  prefided  over  the  fenate,  and  could  con- 
vene and  difmifs  it  at  pleafure.  The  fenators  were 
their  counfellors ;  and  among  the  Romans  the  manner 
of  reckoning  their  years  was  by  the  name  of  the  con- 
fuls, and  by  M.  Tull.  Cicerone  et  L.  Antonio  Confulibus, 
for  inftance,  the  year  of  Rome  689  irs*  always  under- 
ftood.  This  cuftom  lafted  from  the  year  of  Rome  244 
tin  1294,  or  the  541ft  year  of  the  Chrlftian  era.  In 
public  aflemblies  the  confuls  fat  in  ivory  chairs,  and 
held  in  their  hand  an  ivory  wand  calledy2v/>/o  eburneus, 
which  had  an  eagle  on  its  top  as  a  fign  of  dignity  and 
power.  When  they  had  drawn  by  lot  the  provinces 
over  which  they  were  to  prelide  during  their  conful- 
fhip,  they  went  to  the  capitol  to  offer  their  prayers  to 
the  gods,  and  intreat  them  to  protect  the  republic  ; 
after  this  they  departed  from  the  city  arrayed  in  their 
military  drefs  and  preceded  by  the  liclors.  Sometimes 
the  provinces  were  alTigned  them  ^vithout  drawing  by 
lot,  by  the  will  and  appointment  of  the  fenators.  At 
their  departure  they  were  provided  by  the  ftate  with 
whatever  was  requifite  during  their  expedition.  In 
their  provinces  they  were  both  attended  by  the  1 2  lie- 
tors,  and  equally  invefted  with  regal  authority.  They 
were  not  permitted  to  return  to  Rome  without  the 
fpecial  command  of  the  fenate  j  and  they  always  re- 
mained in  the  pronnce  till  the  arrival  of  their  fuccef- 
lbr. At  their  return  they  harangued  the  people,  and 
folemnly  protefted  that  they  had  done  nothing  againft 
the  laws  or  intereft  of  their  country,  but  had  faith- 
fully and  diligently  endeavoured  to  promote  the  great- 
nefs  and  welfare  of  the  ftate.  No  man  could  be  con- 
fui two  following  years  ;  yet  thi";  inftitutlon  was  fome- 
times  broken,  and  we  find  Marius  re-elefled  confui 
after  the  expiration  of  his  olEce  during  the  Cimbrian 
war.      The   office  of  confui,    fo  dignified  during  tlie 
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times  of  the  commonwealth,  became  a  mere  title  under     Confui 
the  emperors,  and  retained  nothing  of  its  authority  but,.       ". 
the  ufclefs  cnCgns  of  original  dignity.      Even  the  dura-   °,  ^^'°"' 
tion  of  the  office,  which  was  originally  annual,  was  re- 
duced to  two  or  three  months  by  Julius  C;efar  ;  but  they 
wlio  were  admitted  on  the  Srft  of  January  denominated 
the  year,  and   were  called  ordiiiarii.    Their  fucceflbrs 
during  the  year  were  diftinguilhed  by  the  name  offuf- 
fecli.     Tiberius  and  Claudius  abridged  the  time  of  the 
confulftiip  ;  and  the  emperor  Commodus  made   no  lefe 
than  25  conluls  in  one  year.    Conftantine  the  Great  re- 
newed the  original  inftitution,  and  permitted  them  to 
be  a  whole  year  in  office. 

CoxsuL,  at  prefent,  is  an  officer  eftabliflied  by  vir- 
tue of  a  commiffion  from  the  king  and  other  princes, 
in  all  foreign  countries  of  any  confiderable  trade,  to 
facilitate  and  difpatch  bufmefs,  and  proteif  the  mer- 
chants of  the  nation.  The  confuls  are  to  keep  up  a 
correfpondence  with  the  minifters  of  England  refiding 
in  the  courts  whereon  their  confulate  depends.  They 
are  to  fupport  the  commerce  and  the  intereft  of  the 
nation  ;  to  difpofe  of  the  fum.s  given  and  the  prefents 
made  to  the_  lords  and  principals  of  places,  to  obtain 
their  proteclion,  and  prevent  the  infults  of  the  natives 
on  the  merchants  of  the  nation. 

_  CONSUMMATION,  the  end,  period,  or  comple- 
tion of  any  work.  Thus,  we  fay,  the  confummation  of 
all  things,  meaning  the  end  of  the  world.  By  the  in- 
carnation, all  the  prophecies  are  faid  to  be  confummalcd. 
See  Prophecy  and  Accomplishment. 

CoNsatAMATioN  of  Marriage,  denotes  the  laft  ai5l  of 
marriage,  wliich  makes  its  accomplithment ;  or  the 
moft  intiniate  union  between  the  married  pair,  &c. 

CONSUMPTION,  in  Medicine,  a  word  of  very 
extenfive  fignification,  imphes  all  diforders  that  bring 
any  decay  or  wafte  upon  the  conftitudon  ;  but  is  moft 
commonly  ufed  for  the  phihijis pulmonalis.  See  Medi- 
cine Index. 

Consumption,  in  Farriery.     See  Farriery  Index. 

CONSUS,  the  pagan  god  of  counfel.  He  had  an 
altar  under  ground  in  the  great  circus  at  Rome,  to 
ffioiv  that  counfel  ought  to  be  kept  fecret.     See  CoN- 

SUALIA. 

CONTACT,  is  when  one  line,  plane,  or  body,  is 
made  to  touch  another ;  and  the  parts  that  do  thus 
touch  are  called  the  points  or  places  of  conloB. 

CONTAGION,  in  Phyfic,  the  communicating  a 
difeafe  from  one  body  to  another.  In  fome  difeafes 
it  is  only  effected  by  an  immediate  contact  or  touch, 
as  in  fyphilis ;  in  others  it  is  conveyed  by  infeifled 
clothes  ;  and  in  others  it  is  fuppofed  to  be  tranfmitted 
through  the  air  at  a  confiderable  diftance,  by  means 
of  fteams  or  effluvia  arifing  from  the  fick,  as  in  the 
plague  and  other  peftilential  diforders,  in  which  cafe 
the  air  is  faid  to  be  contagious,  though  this  has  been 
difputed. 

No  attempts  which  have  yet  been  made  to  invefti- 
gate  the  nature  of  contagion,  or  to  afcertain  the  pro- 
perties of  contagious  matter,  have  proved  fuccefsful. 
But  from  the  means  which  have  been  effecfually  em-, 
ployed  either  to  abate  its  virulence  or  to  deftroy  it 
entirely,  this  matter  may  be  fairly  inferred  to  be  of  a 
chemical  nature.  We  have  already  detailed  the  cffeits 
of  the  fumes  of  muriatic  acid  in  purifvin'.;  the  cathedrat* 
of  Dijon,  which  were  fuccefsfully  ufed  by  Morveau  in 
4  F  a  -  1773. 
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Coirtagion.  1773,.  Purfuing  this  -hint,  no  doubt,  Dr  Camiichael 
'—•—v——'  Smyth  propofed  the  fumes  of  nitric  acid.  This  was 
tried  on  board  different  Ihips  at  Shetrnefs  about  the 
year  1 796 ;  and  being  found  to  anfvver  the  purpofe 
of  deftroying  the  contagion  which  then  prevailed,  Dr 
Smyth  afterwards  received  a  liberal  reward  from  go- 
vernment for  his  difcovery.  Thefe  experiments  were 
condufted  on  board  the  Union  hofpital  fliip  by  Mr 
Menzies  furgeon  of  the  Difcovery,  and  Mr  Baflan  fur- 
geon  of  the  Union.  The  wards  at  this  time  were 
very  much  crowded  with  patients  j  and  of  200  fick 
on  board,.  150  were  in  different  ftages  of  a  malignant 
contagious  fever,  v/hich  made  a  very  rapid  progrefs, 
and  prodtsced  very  fatal  effefts  on  the  attendants  and 
Ihip's  company. 

The  materials  and  apparatus  employed  in  the  procefs 
were  the  following  :  A  quantity  of  fine  fand,  two  dozen 
quart  earthen  pipkins,  as  many  common  tea-cups,  fome 
long  flips  of  glafs  to  be  ufed  as  fpatulas,  a  quantity  of 
concentrated  fulphuric  acid,  and  a  quantity  of  faltpetre 
(nitrate  of  potafh). 

The  procefs  was  conduced  in  the  following  manner: 
jft.  All  the  ports  and  fcuttles  were  fhut  up  ;  the  iand, 
previoufly  heated  in  iron  pots,  was  fcooped  out  into 
the  pipkins  with  an  iron  ladle  ;  and  in  this  heated  fand, 
in  each  pipkin,  a  fmall  tea-cup  was  immerfed,  contain- 
ing about  half  an  ounce  of  fulphuric  acid,  to  which, 
after  it  had  acquired  a  proper  degree  of  heat,  an  equal 
quantity  of  nitrate  of  potalh  in  powder  was  gradually 
added,  and  the  mixture  ftirred  with  a  glafs  fpatula  till 
the  vapour  arofe  from  it  in  confiderable  quantity.  The 
pipkins  were  then  carried  through  the  wards  by  the 
nurfes  and  convalefcents,  who  kept  walking  about  with 
them  in  their  hands,  occafionally  putting  them  under 
the  cradles  of  the  fick,  and  in  every  corner  where  any 
foul  air  was  fufpcfted  to  lodge.  In  this  manner  they 
continued  fumigating,  until  the  whole  fpace  between 
decks,  fore  and  aft,  was  filled  with  the  vapour,  which 
appeared  like  a  thick  haze. 

The  vapour  at  firfl  excited  coughing  among  the  pa- 
tients, which  gradually  ceafed  as  it  became  more  ge- 
nerally diffufed  through  the  wards  :  part  of  this  effeft, 
however,  was  to  be  attributed  to  the  inattention  of 
thofe  who  carried  the  pipkins,  in  putting  them  too  near 
the  faces  of  the  fick  ;  which  caufed  them  to  inhale 
the  firong  vapour  as  it  immediately  ilTued  from  the 
cups. 

The  body-clothes  and  bed-clothes  of  the  fick  were, 
as  much  as  pofTible,  expofed  to  the  nitrous  vapour  du- 
ring the  fumigation  ;  and  all  the  foul  linen  removed 
ftom  them  was  immediately  immerfed  in  a  tub  of  cold 
water,  afterwards  carried  on  deck,  rinfed  out,  and  hung 
up  till  nearly  dry,  and  then  fumigated  before  it  was 
taken  to  the  wafli-houfe  :  a  precaution  extreftiely  necei- 
fary  in  every  cafe  wf  infeftious  diforder.  Proper  at- 
tention was  alfo  paid  to  cleanlinefs  and  ventilation. 

Three  hours  were  at  firfl  found  neceffary  to  fu- 
migate the  fliip.  In  about  an  hour  after,  the  va- 
pour having  entirely  fubfided,  the  ports  and  fcuttles 
were  thrown  open  for  the  admifhon  of  frelli  air.  It 
could  plainly  be  perceived  that  the  air  of  the  hofpital 
vas  greatly  fweetened  even  after  this  firfl  fumigation. 
The  procefs  was  repeated  again  next  morning  ;  and 
.  4he  people  employed,  being  now  more  expert,  finilhed 
ihf  whole  in  about  3D  hour's  time.     In  an  hour  af:ei- 
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wards,  the    vapour  having  entirely  fubfided,  the  fiefii  Cnntagian.- 
air  was    freely    admitted    into   the    hofpital  as  before.  — — v— 
Fewer  pipklus  were  employed  for  the  evening  fumiga- 
tions than   for  thofe   of  the  mornings,  as   the  frelh  air 
could  not  be  admitted  fo  freely  after  the  former  as  the 
latter. 

The  pleafing  and  immediate  effeft  of  the  fumigation 
in  deftroying  the  offenfive  and  difagreeable  imell,  arifing 
from  fo  many  fick  crowded  together,  was  noiv  very 
perceptible,  even  to  the  attendants ;  the  confequence 
of  which  was,  that  they  began  to  place  lome  degree 
of  confidence  in  its  efilcacy,  and  approached  the  cradles 
of  the  infetled  with  lefs  dread  of  being  attacked  with 
the  dilorder  :  thus  the  fick  were  better  attended,  and 
the  duty  of  the  hofpital  was  more  regularly  and  more 
cheerfully  performed. 

From  the  26th  of  November  1795,  v,hen  the  fumi- 
gation was  firfl  relorted  to,  till  the  25th  of  December, 
not  a  perfon  on  board  was  attacked  with  the  feverj 
though,  in  the  three  months  preceding,  more  than  one 
third  of  all  the  people  in  the  fhip  had  been  leizcd  with 
the  diftemper,  and  of  thefe  more  than  one  in  four 
were  carried  off  by  it  ;  and  the  probability  is,  that  the 
ficknels  and  mortality  woidd  have  gone  on,  IncreaCng 
in  proportion  to  the  diffufion  of  the  contagion,  and 
to  the  increafing  defpondency  of  the  people,  who  con- 
fidered  themfelves  as  fo  many  devoted  viitiins. 

The  advantage  of  the  fumigation  was  not  felt  by  the 
fliip's  company  and  attendants  alone,  whom  it  preferved 
from  the  banefid  effetls  of  the  fever  :  the  fick  and  con- 
valefcents derived  almofl  an  equal  benefit  from  it.  The 
fymptoms  of  the  difeafe  became  milder,  and  loll  much 
of  their  malignant  appearance  ;  and  the  advantage  of  a 
pure  and  fweet  air  to  convalefcents  raufl  be  obvious. 

Great  confidence  is  always  dangerous.  It  proved  f<i 
on  the  prefent  occafion.  On  the  1 7th  of  December 
they  imagined  themfelves  fo  fecure,  that  they  difcon- 
tinued  the  cuflom  of  fumigating  morning  and  evening, 
thinking  that  once  a  day  was  fufFicient.  On  the  2jtlr, 
one  of  the  nurfes  fufFered  a  flight  attack  ;  and  on  the 
26th  a  marine,  who,  for  a  week  before,  had  been  in  a 
llate  of  intoxication,  was  feized  with  the  fever,  and 
died.  Thefe  two  accidents  gave  immediate  alarm : 
they  returned  again  to  the  praclice  of  fumigating  twice 
a-day  5  and  from  that  time  to  the  extermination  of  tht 
diforder,  there  was  not  an  inllance  of  a  perfon  fuffering 
from  contagion  on  board  the  fhip.  . 

The  fuccefs  of  the  experiment  was  not  confined  to 
the  Union  :  the  power  of  the  nitrous  vapour  to  deflroy 
contagion  was  equally  difplayed  on  board  fome  Ruf^ 
fian  fhips  then  in  the  Downs.  The  fafety,  too,  with 
which  it  may  be  employed,  in  any  fituation,  without 
inconvenience  or  rlfli  of  fire,  is  another  great  recoirv- 
mendation  in  its  favour. 

It  will  not  be  difficult  from  this  defcription  to  em- 
ploy this  kind  of  fumigation.  It  is  only  neceffary  to 
obferve,  for  the  fake  of  thofe  ivho  may  not  be  verfant 
in  chemical  purfuits,  that  the  ingredients  ought  to  be 
pure,  and  neither  metal  veffels  nor  rods  fliould  be  ufed. 
Any  kind  of  metal  getting  among  the  ingredients 
would  caufe  the  vapour  to  be  very  noxious  inftead  of 
fahitary.  The  fumes  that  rife  ihould  be  white ;  if 
they  are  of  a  red  colour,  there  is  reafon  to  fufpeft  the 
purity  of  the  ingredients. 

The  importance  of  this  difcovery  need  not  be  infifted 
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on  ;  it  is  equally  applicable  to  every  fpecles  ot  putrid 
contagion,  even  to  the  plague  itfelf.  It  (hould  there- 
fore be  ufed  in  all  hofpitals  and  pariih  workhoufes  ;  and 
iLould  be  conftantty  retorted  to  by  the  proprietors  of  all 
large  woiks,  on  the  finl  appearance  of  infeclious  difeafe 
among  the  people  employed  in  them: — indeed,  it 
fliould  be  enriployed  even  as  a  preventive  in  all  fitua- 
tions  where  a  number  of  people,  from  the  nature  of 
their  buHnefs,  are  obliged  to  be  crowded  togetlier,  or 
where,  from  local  circumllances,  there  are  reafons  for 
fufpecting  that  the  purity  of  the  aix  is  injured  by 
noxious  exhalations  or  other  caufes.  If  there  be  any 
circumltances  in  wliich  its  utility  may  be  called  in 
tjueftion,  it  can  only  be  in  cafes  of  inllammatory  dif- 
eafes :  for,  in  fuch,  fuper-osygenation  has  been  found 
hurtful. 

CONTEMPLATION,  an  aa  of  the  mind,  where- 
by it  applies  itfelf  to  confider  aud  reflect  upon  the 
works  of  God,  nature.  &;c. 

CONTEMPORARY,  or  Cotemporary,  a  per- 
fon  or  tiling  that  exilled  in  the  fame  age  with  another. 
Thus,  Socrates,  Plato,  and  Arlilophanes,  ^vere  con- 
teniporaries. 

CONTEMPT,  in  a  general  fenfe,  the  act  of  de- 
ffifmg,  or  the  rtate  of  being  defpifed. 

Contempt,  in  Law,  is  a  difobedience  to  the  rules 
and  orders  of  a  court,  which  hath  power  to  puniftiXuch 
offence  J  and  as  this  is  fometimes  a  greater,  and  fome- 
times  a  lefler  offence,  fo  it  is  punillied  nith  greater 
or  lefs  punilhment,  by  fine,  and  fometimes  by  impri- 
fonment. 

CONTENT,^  in  Geometry,  the  area  or  quantity  of 
matter  or  fpace  incJuded  in  certain  bounds. 

CONTESSA,  a  port-town  of  Turkey  in  Europe, 
in  the  province  of  Macedonia,  fituated  on  a  bay  of  the 
Archipelago,  about  200  miles  well  of  Conllantinople. 
E.  Long.  25.  o.  N.  Lat.  41.  o. 

CONTEXT,  among  divines  and  critics,  that  part 
of  Scripture  or  other  writing  which  lies  about  the  text, 
before  or  after  it,  or  both.  To  take  the  full  and  ge- 
nuine fenfe  of  the  te.xt,  the  context  Ihottld  be  regard- 
ed. 

CONTEXTURE,  a  word  frequently  ufed  in  fpeak- 
ing  both  of  the  works  of  nature  and  art  •,  and  deno* 
ting  the  difpofition  and  union  of  the  conlHtuent  parts 
v.ith  refpeft  to  one  another. 

CONTI,  a  town  of  Picaidy  in  France,  with  the 
title  of  a  principality.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  Seillej 
in  E.  Long.  2.  17.  N.  Lut.  49-.  54. 

CONTIGUltY,  InGeo/nelry^  is  when  the  furfacS 
of  one  body  touches  that  cf  another. 

CONTIGUOUS,  a  relative-  term  underftood  of 
things  difpofcd  fo  near  each  other,  that  they  join  their 
furfaces,  or  touch.  The  houfcs  in  ancient  Rome  were 
tiot  contiguous  as  ours  are,  but  allindiiated. 

CONTINENCE,  in  Ei/iicr,  a  moral  virtue,  by 
which  we  refift  concupi.'ceiicc.  It  (liould  feera  that 
there  is  this  diftinftion  between  chaflity  and  continence, 
in  that  it  requires  no  effort  to  be  chafle,  which  refults 
from  conilitution  ;  whereas  continence  appears  to  be 
the  confequence  of  a  victory  gained  over  ourfelves. 
The  verb  continere,  in  the  Latin,  fignifies  "  to  re- 
ftrain."  The  term,  however,  is  moll  ufually  applied 
to  men  ;  as  ciiajiity  is  to  women.     See  Ch.\stity. 

Continence  is  a  virtue  that  makes  but  an  inconfider- 
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able  figure  in  our  dajs.  Hov.cver,  we  ou"ht  not  to  ^''nsi'^  rxc. 
lofe  our  idciis  of  things,  though  we  have  debauched  ■~"^'  ' 
our  true  rclilh  in  our  prafticc  :  for,  after  all,  folid  vir- 
tue will  keep  its  place  in  the  opinion  of  the  wife  and 
fenlible  part  of  mankind.  And  though  culiom  has 
not  made  it  fo  fcandalous  as  it  ought  to  be  to  infnarc 
innocent  women,  and  triumph  in  the  falfehood  j  fuch 
adlions  as  we  (hall  relate  muft  be  accounted  true  gal- 
lantry, and  rife  higher  in  our  efteem  the  farther  they 
are  removed  from  our  imitation. 

1.  Scipio  the  younger,  when  only  24  years  of  age,^iVjr,  fa/.' 
was  appointed  by  the  Roman  republic  to  the  command  ^'tirr-i",  - 
of  the  army  againll  the  Spaniards.  His  wifdom  and 
valour  would  have  done  honour  to  the  moll  experienced 
general.  Determined  to  ftrike  an  important  blow,  he 
torms  a  defign  of  befieging  Carthagena,  then  the  ca- 
pital of  the  Carthaginian  empire  in  Spain.  His  mea- 
fures  were  fo  judicioully  concerted,  and  with  fo  mucii 
courage  and  intrepidity  puiiued,  both  by  fea  and  land, 
that  notwithllanding  a  bold  and  vigorous  defence,  the 
capital  was  taken  by  ftorm.  The  plunder  was  im- 
menfe.  Ten  thoufand  free-men  were  made  prifoners ; 
and  above  300  more,  of  both  fexes,  were  received  as 
hollagcs.  One  of  the  latter,  a  very  ancient  lady,  the 
wife  of  Mandonius,  brother  of  ludibilis  king  of  the 
llergetes,  watching  her  opportunity,  came  out  of  the 
crowd,  and  throwing  herfclf  at  the  conqueror's  feet, 
conjured  him,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  to  recommend 
to  thofe  who  had  the  ladles  in  their  keeping  to  have 
regard  to  their  fex  and  birth.  Scipio,  who  did  not 
underfland  her  meaning  at  firll,  affured  her  that  he 
had  given  orders  that  they  thould  not  want  for  any 
thing.  But  the  lady  replied,  "  Thofe  conveniences 
are  not  what  affetl  us.  In  the  condition  to  which  for- 
tune hath  reduced  us,  with  what  ought  ^ve  not  to  be 
contented  I  I  have  many  other  apprehenfions,  when  I 
conllder,  on  onS  fide,  the  licentioufnefs  of  war ;  and 
on  the  other,  the  youth  and  beauty  ot  the  princeffes 
which  you  fee  here  before  us ;  for  as  to  me,  my  age 
protects  me  from  all  fear  in  this  refpeft."  She  had 
with  her  the  daughters  of  Indibilif,  and  fevetal  other 
ladies  of  high  rank,  all  in  the  llower  of  youth,  who 
confidered  her  as  their  mother.  Scipio  then  compre- 
hending what  the  fubject  of  her  fear  was,  "  My  own 
glory  (fays  he),  and  that  of  the  Roman  people,  are 
concerned  in  not  fuffering  that  virtue,  which  ought 
always  to  be  refpefted  wherever  we  find  it,  lliould  be 
expofed  in  my  camp  to  a  treatment  unworthy  of  it. 
But  you  give  me  a  new  motive  for  being  more  llrift 
in  my  care  of  it,  in  the  virtuous  folicitude  you  flio^v 
in  thinking  only  of  the  prefervation  of  your  honour, 
in  the  midll  of  ib  many  other  objefts  of  fear."  After 
this  converfatlon,  he  committed  the  care  of  the  ladies 
to  fome  officers  of  experienced  prudence,  ftriftly  com- 
manding that  they  Ihould  treat  them  with  aU  tht  re- 
fpeft  they  could  pay  to  the  mothers,  wives,  and  daugh- 
ters, of  their  allies  and  particular  friends.  It  was  not 
long  before  Scipio's  integrity  and  virtue  were  put  to  the 
trial.  Being  retired  in  liis  camp,  fome  of  his  officers 
brought  him  a  young  virgin  of  fuch  exouifite  beauty, 
that  Ihe  drew  upon  her  the  eyes  and  admiration  of  every 
body.  The  young  conqueror  ilarted  from  his  feat 
with  confufion  and  furprife ;  and,  like  one  thundcr- 
flruck,  feemed  to  be  robbed  of  that  prefence  of  mind 
and  li  If-poffelFion  fo  neceffary  in  a  general,    and  for 
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roi-.tiiience.  wKicli  Sclpio  was  remarkably  famous.  In  a  few  rno- 
'-^•'v—'  ments,  having  rallied  his  ftraggling  fpirits,  he  inquired 
of  the  beautifiil  captive,  in  the  nioft  civil  and  polite 
manner,  concerning  her  country,  birth,  and  connec- 
tio;is  ;  and  finding  that  (he  was  betrothed  to  a  Celti- 
berian  prince  named  Allucius,  he  ordered  both  liim 
and  the  captive's  parents  to  be  lent  for.  The  Spanlih 
prince  no  fooner  appeared  in  his  prefence,  than,  even 
before  he  fpake  ■ta  the  father  and  mother,  lie  took  him 
afide  ;  and,  to  remove  the  anxiety  he  might  be  in  on 
account  of  the  young  lady,  he  addrefled  him  in  thefe 
,  words  :  "  You  and  I  are  young,  wiiich  admits  of  my 
fpeaking  to  you  v,-ith  more  liberty.  Thofe  who  brought 
me  your  future  fpoufe,  alTured  me,  at  the  fame  time, 
that  you  loved  her  with  extreme  tendernefs  j  and  her 
beauty  left  me  no  room  to  doubt  it.  Upon  whicli 
■reflefting,  that  if,  like  yos,  I  had  thought  on  making 
an  engagement,  and  were  not  wholly  engrofled  with 
the  affairs  of  my  country,  I  iliould  defire  that  fo  ho- 
nourable and  legitimate  a  paflion  (hould  find  favour, 
I  think  myfelf  happy  in  tlie  prefcnt  conjunflure  to  do 
you  this  ferWce.  Though  the  fortune  of  war  has  made 
me  your  mafter,  I  defire  to  be  your  friend.  Here  is 
your  wife  :  take  her,  and  may  the  gods  blefs'you  with 
her.  One  thing,  however,  I  would  have  you  be  fully 
afliired  of,  that  Ihe  has  been  amongll  us  as  Ihe  would 
have  been  in  the  houfe  of  her  father  and  mother.  Far 
be  it  from  Scipio  to  purchafe  a  loofe  and  momentary 
pleafure  at  the  expence  of  virtue,  honour,  and  the 
happinefs  of  an  honell  man.  No  ;  I  have  kept  her 
for  you,  in  order  to  make  you  a  prefent  worthy  of 
yoji  and  of  me.  The  only  gratitude  I  require  of  you 
for  this  ineftimable  gift  is,  that  you  would  be  a  friend 
to  the  Roman  people."  Allucius's  heart  was  too  full 
to  make  him  any  anfwer  ;  but  throwing  himfelf  at  the 
general's  feet,  he  wept  aloud.  The  captive  lady  fell 
into  the  fame  poftu'^e  :  and  remained  fo,  till  the  father 
burft  out  into  the  following  words :  "  Oh  I  divine 
Scipio !  the  gods  have  given  you  more  than  human 
virtue !  Oh  !  glorious  leader  !  Oh  !  wondrous  youth  I 
does  not  that  obliged  virgin  give  you,  while  (he  prays 
to  the  gods  for  your  profperity,  raptures  above  all  the 
tranfports  you  could  have  reaped  from  the  poffeflion  of 
her  injured  perfon  ?" 

The  relations  of  the  young  lady  had  brought  with 
them  a  very  confiderable  fum  for  her  ranfom :  but 
when  they  faw  that  flie  was  reftored  to  them  in  fo  ge- 
nerous and  godlike  a  manner,  they  intreated  the  con- 
queror, with  great  earneftnefs,  to  accept  that  fum  as 
a  prefent  ■,  and  declared,  by  his  complying,  that  new 
favour  would  complete  their  joy  and  gratitude.  Sci- 
pio, not  being  able  to  refill  fuch  warm  and  eamell 
folicitation,  told  them  that  he  accepted  the  gift  ; 
^  and    ordered  it  to  be  laid   at    his  feet :    then   addrel- 

fing  himfelf  to  Allucius,  "  I  add  (fays  he)  to  the  por- 
tion which  you  are  to  receive  from  your  father-in-law 
this  fum  ;  which  I  defire  you  to  accept  as  a  marriage- 
prefent." 

If  we  confider  that  Scipio  was  at  this  time  in  the 
prime  of  life,  unmarried,  and  under  no  reftraint,  v/e 
cannot  but  acknowledge,  that  the  conqueft  he  made 
of  himfelf  was  far  more  glorious  than  that  of  the  Car- 
thaginian empire  :  and  though  his  treatment  of  this 
captive  prince  was  not  more  delicate  and  generous  than 
tvhal  might  juftly  be  expefted  from  a  perfon  endowed 
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with  reafon  and  refieftion  ;  yet  ccnfidering  how  feu-Cnntinenc 
there  are  in  his  circumllances  who  would  have  acted  '— y^- 
as  he  did,  we  cannot  but  applaud  his  conduft,  and 
propofe  him  as  a  fuitable  example  to  future  ages.  Nor 
was  his  virtue  unre:varded.  The  young  prince,  charm- 
ed ivith  the  liberality  and  politenefs  of  Scipio,  went 
into  his  country  to  publilh  the  prail'es  of  fo  generous 
a  viJlor.  He  cried  out,  in  the  tranfports  of  his  gra- 
titude, "  That  there  was  come  into  Spain  a  young 
hero  like  the  gods,  who  conquered  all  things  lefs  by 
the  force  ot  his  arms  than  the  charms  of  his  virtue 
and  the  greatnefs  of  his  beneficence."  Upon  this  re- 
port all  Cekiberia  fubmittcd  to  the  Romans  ;  and  Al- 
lucius returned  in  a  fhout  to  Scipio,  at  the  head  of 
1400  chofen  horfe,  to  facilitate  his  future  conquefts. 
To  render  the  marks  of  his  gratitude  ftill  more  dura- 
ble, Allucius  caufed  the  aftion  we  have  juft  related 
to  be  engraven  on  a  filver  iliield,  which  he  prefented 
to  Scipio,  a  prefent  infinitely  more  eftimable  and  glo- 
rious than  all  his  treafures  and  triumphs.  This  buck- 
ler, which  Scipio  carried  with  him  when  he  returned 
to  Rome,  was  loft,  in  pafling  the  Rhone,  with  part  of 
the  baggage.  It  continued  in  that  river  till  the  year 
1665,  when  fome  filhermen  found  it.  It  was, .  before 
the  revolution,  in  the  king  of  France's  cabinet. 

2.  1»he  circumftance  which  raifes  Alexander  the 
Great  above  many  conquerors,  and,  as  it  were,  above 
himfelf,  is  the  ufe  he  made  of  his  viftory  after  the 
battle  of  litus.  This  is  the  moil  beautiful  incident  in 
his  life.  It  is  the  point  of  view  in  which  it  is  his  in- 
terell  to  be  confidered  ;  and  it  is  impoffible  for  him 
not  to  appear  truly  great  in  that  view.  By  the  viflo- 
ry  of  IlTus  he  became  pofleffed  of  the  whole  Perfian 
empire ;  not  only  Syfigambis,  Darius's  mother,  was 
his  captive,  but  alfo  his  wife  and  daughters,  princeffes 
whofe  beauty  ^vas  not  to  be  equalled  in  all  Afia.  A- 
lexander,  like  Scipio,  was  in  the  bloom  of  life,  a  con- 
queror, free,  and  not  yet  engaged  in  matrimony  ;  ne- 
verthelefs,  his  camp  was  to  thofe  princeffes  a  facred 
afvlum,  or  rather  a  temple,  in  which  their  chaftity 
was  fecured  as  under  the  guard  of  virtue  itfelf ;  and 
fo  highly  revered,  that  Darius,  in  his  expiring  mo- 
ments, hearing  the  kind  treatment  they  had  met  with, 
could  not  help  lifting  up  his  dying  hands  towards  hea- 
ven, and  withing  fuccefs  to  fo  wife  and  generous  a  con- 
queror, who  could  govern  his  paflions  at  fo  critical  a 
time.  Plutarch  informs  us  more  particularly,  that  the 
princeiTes  lived  fo  retired  in  the  camp,  according  to 
their  own  defire,  that  they  were  not  feen  by  any  per- 
fon except  their  own  attendants  •,  nor  did  any  other 
perfon  dare  to  approach  their  apartments.  After  the 
firft  vifit,  which  was  a  refpeflful  and  ceremonious  one, 
Alexander,  to  avoid  expofing  himfelf  to  the  dangers  of 
human  frailty,  made  a  folemn  refolution  never  to  vifit 
Darius's  queen  any  more.  He  himfelf  informs  us  of 
this  memorable  circumftance,  in  a  letter  written  by  him 
to  Parmenio,  in  ivhich  he  commanded  him  to  put  to  P'"'""'- 
death  certain  Macedonians  who  had  forced  the  wives 
of  fome  foreign  foldiers.  In  this  letter  was  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph  :  "  For  as  to  myfelf,  it  will  be  found 
that  I  neither  faw  nor  would  fee  the  wife  of  Darius ; 
and  did  not  fuflFer  any  one  to  fpeak  of  her  beauty  be- 
fore me." 

^.  Ifocrates  informs  us,  that  Nicocles,  king  of  Sa- 
lamin,  gloried  in  never  having  known  any  woman  be- 
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■inence,  fides  his  wife  ;  and  was  amazed  that  all  other  contrafts 
|t.uiitineiit.  pf  f.\yi\  fociety  fliould  be  treated  «-ith  due  regard,  wliilll 
I'  '  ■  that  of  marriage,  the  molt  facrcd  and  inviolable  of 
obligations,  was  broken  through  with  impunity  ;  and 
that  men  Ihould  not  blufii  to  commit  an  infidelity  with 
refpedl  to  their  wives,  of  ^vhich,  (liould  their  wives  be 
giiilty,  it  would  throw  them  into  the  utmoft  anguidi 
and  fury. 

4.  Henry  VI.  king  of  England,  though  unhappy  in 
his  family  and  government,  was  neverthelefs  pofTelTed 
of  many  virtues.  He  was  fo  remarkable  for  his  cha- 
ftity,  that  before  his  marriage  he  would  not  allow  any 
lady  of  a  fufpicious  charafter  and  unguarded  conduft 
to  frequent  the  court :  and  having  obferved  one  day 
fome  ladies  with  their  bofoms  uncovered,  he  turned 
away  his  eyes  from  the  iiidecent  objefl,  and  reprimand- 

I       _  ed  them   fmartly  in  the  fimple  dialect  of    the  times  : 

tSjfin  ii  Yy,  fy    (faid    he),    for    fliame  ;     forfooth    ye    be  to 

blame." 

5.  In  the  reign  of  King  Charles  II.  when  licentiouT- 
nefs  was  at  its  height  in  Britain,  a  yeoman  of  the 
guards  refufed  the  miilrefs  of  a  king.  The  lady,  who 
was  dilTatisfied  with  her  royal  lover,  had  fixed  her  eyes 
upon  this  man,  and  thought  fhe  had  no  more  to  do 
than  fpeak  her  pieafure.  He  got  out  of  her  way. 
He  refufed  to  underftand  her  ;  and  when  (he  preffed 
him  further,  he  faid,  "  I  «m  married."  The  ftory 
reached  the  king,  with  all  its  circumftances  ;  but  they 
who  cxpefted  an  extravagant  laugh  upon  the  occafion 
were  difappointed.  He  fent  for  the  perfon  :  he  found 
him  a  gentleman,  though  reduced  to  that  mean  fta- 
tion  ;  and  "  Odds  filb,  man  (fays  he),  though  I  am 
not  honeft  enough  to  be  virtuous  myfelf,  I  value  them 
that  are."     He  gave  him  an  appointment,  and  refpeft- 

'  ed  him  for  life. 

6.  In  many  parts  the  pooreft  people  are  the  mqft  vir- 
tuous and  honeft  in  this  refpeft.  In  the  Swede's  domi- 
nion, towards  the  pole,  there  is  no  name  for  adultery. 
They  thought  it  an  offence  man  could  not  commit  againft 
man  ;  and  have  no  word  to  exprefs  it  in  their  language. 
The  unpoliilied  Lapland  peafant,  with  thtfe  thoughts, 
is,  as  a  human  creature,  much  more  refpeclable  than 
the  gay  Briton,  whofe  heart  is  ilained  with  vices,  and 
eflranged  from  natural  affeiSion  ;  and  he  is  happier. 
The  pcrfecl  confidence  mutually  repofed  between  him 
and  the  honefl  partner  of  his  breaft,  entails  a  fatisfac- 
tion  e\'en  in  the  loiveft  poverty.  It  gilds  the  humble 
hearth,  and  lights  the  cabin  ;  their  homely  meal  is  a 
facrifice  of  thanks,  and  every  breath  of  fmoke  arifes 
in  incenfe.  If  hand  be  laid  upon  hand,  it  is  fure  af- 
feftion  ;  and  if  fome  infant  plays  about  their  knees, 
they  look  upon  him  and  upon  each  other  with  a  de- 
light that  greatnefs  felcfom  knows,  becaule  it  feels 
diftruft. 

CONTINENT,  in  general,  an  appellation  given  to 
things  continued  without  interruption  ;  in  \\hich  fenfe 
we  fay,  conlirte/i/  Jever,  &c. 

Continent,  in  Geogrn/ihj,  a  great  extent  of  land 
not  interrupted  by  feas,  in  contradiftinflion  to  idand 
and  peninfula,  &c.  See  Geography.  Sicily  is  faid 
to  have  been  anciently  torn  from  the  continent  of  Ita- 
ly ;  and  it  is  an  old  tradition,  which  fome  of  our  an- 
tiquaries ftill  have  a  regard  to,  that  Britain  was  for- 
merly a  part  of  the  continent  of  France, 
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The  world  is  ufually  divided  into  two  great  con-f-o'itingt"t 
tinents,  the  old  and  the  new.  Whether  there  cxlfls 
in  the  fouthern  hemifphere  another  continent,  or  the  , 
whole  be  only  an  immenfe  watery  region,  is  a  quef- 
tion  that  for  near  three  centuries  has  enga«ed  the  at- 
tention of  the  learned  as  well  as  the  co.mmerciai 
world,  and  given  rife  to  many  interefting  voyages 
and  difco\'eries  j  concerning  which,  fee  the  article 
SovTB-Sea. 

CONTINGENT,  fomething  cafual  or  unufual. — 
Hence  future  contingent  denotes  a  conditional  event 
which  may  or  may  not  happen,  according  as  circum- 
flances  fall  out. 

Contingent,  is  alfo  a  term  of  relation  for  the 
quota  that  falls  to  any  perfon  upon  a  divifion.  Tiius 
each  prince  of  Germany  in  time  of  war  is  to  fumiflr  fo 
many  men,  fo  much  money,  and  munition,  for  his  con- 
tingent. 

CONTINUED,  or  Continual,  in  a  general 
fenfe,  means  inceffant,  or  proceeding  without  inter- 
ruption. 

Continued  Fever,    is  fuch .  a  one  as    fometiraes   re- 
.  mits,  but   never  intermits  or  goes   entirely  off  till  its 
period. 

Continued  Ba/s,  in  Mujtc,  thus  called,  fays  Rouf- 
feau,  becaufe  it  is  continued  through  the  whole  piece. 
Its  principal  ufe,  befides  that  of  regulating  the  harmo- 
ny, is  to  fupport  the  voice,  and  preferve  the  tone. — 
They  pretend  that  it  was  one  Ludovico  Yiana,  of 
whom  a  treatife  fiill  remains,  ivho  towards  the  end  of 
the  laft  century  firil  put  the  continued  bafs  in  practice. 

Continued  Pro/ior/ion,  in  Aritknidic,  is  that  ivhere 
the  confequent  of  the  firft  ratio  is  the  fame  wiih  the 
antecedent  of  the  fecond  j  as  4  :  8  ::  8  :  16;  in  con- 
tradiftinftion  to  dilcrete  proportion. 

CONTINUITY,  is  defined  by  fome  fchoolraen  the 
immediate  cohefion  of  parts  in  the  fame  quantum  :  by 
others,  a  mode  of  body,  whereby  its  extremities  be- 
come one ;  and  by  others,  a  flate  of  body  refulting 
from  the  mutual  implication  of  its  parts.  There  are 
two  kinds  of  continuity,  mathematical  and  phyfical. 
The  firft  is  merely  imaginary,  fince  it  fappofes  real 
or  phyfical  parts  where  there  are  none.  The  other, 
or  phyfical  continuity,  is  that  ftate  of  two  or  more 
particles,  in  which  their  parts  are  lb  mutually  impli- 
cated as  to  conftitute  one  u^ihiterruptcd  quantity  or 
continuum. 

CONTINUO,  in  Mulic,  fignifies  the  thorough  bafs, 
as  baffb  continuo  is  the  continual  or  thorough  bafs, 
which  is  fometimes  marked  in  mufic -books  by  the  let- 
ters B.  C. 

CONTOBABDITES,  afeftin  the  fmh  century. 
Their  firft  leader  was  Severus  of  Antioch  ;  who  was 
fucceeded  by  John  the  grammarian  fumamed  Philo- 
ponus,  and  one  Theodofius  whofe  roHoivei"S  were  alfo 
called  Theodofians.  Part  of  them,  who  were  ivilling  to 
receive  a  book  corapofed  by  Theodofius  on  the  Tri- 
nity, made  a  feparate  body,  and  were  called  Conlo- 
habdites,  from  fome  place,  ^vhich  Nicephorus  does  not 
mention,  but  which  muff  apparently  have  been  the 
place  where  they  held  their  alfemblies.  The  Conto- 
babdites  allowed  of  no  biftiops ;  which  is  the  only  cir- 
cumftance  given  us  concerning  them. 

CONTOR,  Condor,  or  Ci'NBUr,   the  American 
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See  Orkithology 
Index. 

CONTORSION,  in  general,  fignlfies  the  aflion  of 
Uvifting  or  wrefting  a  member  of  the  body  out  of  its 
natural  fituation.  Rope-dancers  accuftom  thtmlelves 
to  contorfions  of  their  limbs  from  their  youth,  to  render 
the  fibres  of  their  articulations  lax,  and  fupple  to  all 
iinds  of  pollures. 

CONTORSION,  in  Medicine,  has  many  fignifications. 
I .  It  denotes  the  iliac  palTion.  2.  An  incomplete  dif- 
location,  when  a  bone  is  in  part,  but  not  entirely,  for- 
ced from  its  articulation.  3.  A  diflocation  of  the  ver- 
tebrae of  the  back  fidevvife,  or  a  crookednefs  of  thefe 
vertebrge.  And,  4.  A  diforder  of  the  head,  in  which 
it  is  drawn  towards  one  fide,  either  by  a  fpafmodic  con- 
traftion  of  the  mufcles  on  the  fame  fide,  or  a  palfy  of 
the  antagonift  mufcles  on  the  other. 

CONTORTj^i,  the  name  of  the  30th  order  in  Lin- 
r.aeus's  Fragments  of  a  natural  method,  confiding  of 
plants  which  have  •  fingle  petal  which  is  twilled  or  bent 
to  one  fide.  This  order  contains  the  following  genera, 
viz.  echites,  cerbera,  gardenia,  genipa,  microcnemum, 
rerium,  periploca,  rawolfia,  tabernamontana,  vinca, 
apocynum,  afclepias,  comeraria,  ceropegia,  cynanchum, 
plumerla,  ifapelia.      See  BoTANY  Index. 

CONTOUR,  in  Painting,  the  outline,  or  that  which 
defines  a  figure. 

A  great  part  of  the  fldll  of  the  painter  lies  in  ma- 
naging the  contours  well.  Contour,  with  the  Italian 
painters,  fignifies  the  lineaments  of  the  face. 

CONTOURNE,  m  Heraldry,  h\iied.  when  a  beaft 
is  reprefented  Handing  or  running  with  its  face  to 
the  finifter  fide  of  the  efcutcheon,  they  being  always 
fuppofed  to  look  to  the  right,  if  not  otherwife  ex- 
preffed. 

CONTOURNIATED,  a  term  among  antiquaries 
applied  to  medals,  the  edges  of  which  appear  as  if  turn- 
ed in  a  lathe.  This  fort  of  ^vork  feems  to  have  had  its 
origin  in  Greece ;  and  to  have  been  defigned  to  perpe- 
tuate the  memories  of  great  men,  particularly  thofe 
who  had  borne  away  the  prize  at  the  folemn  games. 
Such  are  thofe  remaining  of  Homer,  Solon,  Euclid,  Py- 
thagoras, Socrates,  and  feveral  athletae. 

CONTRA-Harmonical  Proportion,  is  that  relation 
of  three  terms,  in  which  the  difference  of  the  firft  and 
fccond  is  to  the  difference  of  the  fecond  and  third,  as 
the  third  Is  to  the  firll.  Thus,  for  inftance,  ^,  5,  and 
6,  are  numbers  contra-harmonically  propoitional ;  for 
i  :  I  ::  6  :  3. 

CoNTKA-Mr/re,  in  Fortification,  is  a  little  wall  built 
before  another  partition  wall,  to  ftrengthen  it,  fo  that 
it  may  receive  no  damage  from  the  adjacent  build- 
ings. 

CONTRABAND,  in  Commerce,  a  prohibited  com- 
modity or  merchandife,  bought  or  fold,  imported  or 
exported,  in  prejudice  to  the  laws  and  ordinances  of  a 
Aate,  or  the  public  prohibitions  of  the  fovereign.  Con- 
traband goods  are  not  only  liable  to  confifcaticm  them- 
felves,  but  alfo  fubjecf  all  other  allowed  merchandite 
found  with  them  in  the  fame  box,  bale,  or  parcel,  to- 
gether with  the  horfes,  waggons,  &c.  which  conduft 
them.  There  are  contrabands  llkewife,  which,  befides 
the  forfeiture  of  the  goods,  are  attended  with  feveral  pe- 
nalties and  difabilities. 
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CONTRACT,  in  a  general  fenfe,  a  mutual  confent   Cuntrafl 
of  two  or  more  parties,  who  voluntarily  promife  and 
oblige  themfelves  to  do  fomething  ;  pay  a  certain  fum, 
or  the  like.     All  donations,  exchanges,  leafes,  &c.  are 
fo  many  different  contracts.  >. 

Contract  is  particularly  ufed,  in  common  law,  for 
an  agreement  or  covenant  between  two,  with  a  lawful 
confideration  or  caufe.  As,  if  I  fell  ray  horfe  for  mo- 
ney ;  or  covenant,  in  confideration  of  20 1.  to  make 
you  a  leafe  of  a  farm ;  thele  are  good  contrafls,  becaufe 
there  is  quid  pro  quo. 

Ufurious  Contract,  is  a  contrafl  to  pay  more  intereft 
for  money  than  the  law  allows.     See  Usury. 

Thofe  contraiEls  are  faid  to  be  nu//  which  the  law 
prohibits  the  making  of  j  fuch  are  all  contrafts  be- 
tween perfons  incapable  of  contrailing,  as  minors, 
religious,  lunatics,  wives  without  confent  of  their  huf- 
bands,  &c. 

Contract  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  infirument  in  writing, 
which  ferves  as  a  proof  of  the  confent  granted,  and  the 
obligation  parted  between  the  parties. 

Among  the  ancient  Romans,  contradls,  and  all 
voluntary  afts,  were  written,  either  by  the  parties 
themfelves,  or  by  one  of  the  witneffes,  or  by  a  do- 
meftic  fecretary  of  one  of  the  parties,  whom  they 
called  a  notary,  but  who  was  no  public  perfon  as 
among  us. 

The  contraft,  when  finllhed,  was  carried  to  the  ma- 
giftrate,  who  gave  it  a  public  authority  by  receiving  it 
tnler  pMa,  into  the  number  of  a£ls  under  hisjurifdifton; 
giving  each  of  the  parties  a  copy  thereof,  tranfcribed  by 
his  clerks  or  domeftic  regillers,  and  fealed  with  his  feal. 
Which  praftice  palTed  into  France,  where  it  obtained  a 
long  time. 

CONTRACTILE  force,  that  property  or  poiver 
inherent  in  certani  bodies,  whereby,  when  extended, 
they  are  enabled  to  draw  themfelves  up  again  to  their 
former  dimenfions. 

CONTRACTION,  in  Phyfics,  the  diminiihing  the 
extent  or  dimenfions  of  a  body,  or  the  caufing  its  parts 
to  approach  nearer  to  each  other  j  in  which  fenfe  it 
Hands  oppoied  to  dilatation  or  expanfion. 

Contraction  is  frequently  ufed  by  anatomical  wri- 
ters, to  exprefs  the  ihrinking  up  of  a  fibre,  or  an  affem- 
blage  of  fibres,  when  extended. 

Convulfions  and  fpafms  proceed  from  a  preternatural 
contraftion  of  the  fibres  of  the  mufcles  of  the  part  con- 
vulied.  On  the  contrary,  paralytic  diforders  generally 
proceed  from  a  too.  great  laxnels  of  the  fibres  of  the 
part  affefted  3  or  from  the  want  of  that  degree  of  con- 
tratfion  neceffary  to  perform  the  natural  motion  or  ac- 
tion of  the  part.  In  the  firft,  therefore,  the  animal  fpi- 
rits  are  fappofed  to  flow,  either  in  too  great  a  quantity, 
or  irregularly ;  and,  in  the  laft,  the  animal  fpirits  are 
either  denied  a  free  paffage  into  the  part  affecfled,  or 
the  tenfion  of  the  fibrillae  is  fuppofed  infufficicnt  to 
promote  the  circulation. 

Contraction,  in  Grammar,  is  the  reducing  of 
two  fyllables  into  one,  as  can''t  for  cannot,  JhouId'J}  for 
Jhou/dtfl.  Sec. 

CONTRADICTION,  a  fpecies  of  direa  oppofi- 
tlon,  wherein  one  thing  is  found  diametrically  oppofitc 
to  another. 

CONTRADICTORY    propositioss,    are   oppo- 
fitc 
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files,  one  of  ivhich  Imports  a  mere  and  naked  denial  of 
the  other. 

Seeming  contradiiSlories  is  when  the  members  of  a 
,  period    quite   difagree    in  appearance    and    found,  but 
perfectly  agree  and  are  confillent  in  lenfe :  thus, 

Cowards  die  many  times  before  their  death  : 
The  valiant  never  tafte  of  death  but  once. 

Shakefpeare. 

CONTRAFISSURE,  in  Surgery,  a  kind  of  frac- 
ture, or  filTure,  in  the  cranium,  which  fometimes  hap- 
pens on  the  iide  oppofite  to  that  which  received  the 
bloiv,  or  at  leail  at  lome  dlllance  from  it. 

CONTRAINDICATION,  in  Medicine,  is  an  in- 
dication \vhich  forbids  that  to  be  done  which  the  main 
fcope  of  a  difeafe  points  out. 

Suppofe,  e.  gr.  iu  the  cure  of  a  difeafe  a  vomit 
were  judged  proper;  if  the  patient  be  fubjedl  to  a  vo- 
miting of  blood,  it  is  a  fufficient  contraindication  as  to 
its  exhibition. 

CONTRARIETY,  an  oppofition  between  two 
things,  which  imports  their  being  contrary  to  one 
another;  and  confills  in  this,  that  one  of  the  terms 
implies  a  negation  of  the  other,  either  mediately  or 
immediately ;  fo  that  contrariety  may  be  faid  to  be 
the  contraft,  or  oppofition  of  two  things,  one  of 
which  imports  the  abfence  of  the  other,  as  love  and 
hatred. 

CONTRAST  ;  oppofition  or  diffirailitude  of  figures, 
by  ^vhich  one  contributes  to  the  vifibility  or  eJFeft  of 
the  others.     See  Resemblance. 

Contrast,  in  Painting  and  Sculpture,  expreffes  an 
oppofition  or  difference  of  pofition,  attitude,  &c.  of 
two  or  more  figures,  contrived  to  make  variety  in  a 
painting,  &c.  as  where,  in  a  group  of  three  figures, 
one  is  Ihown  before,  another  behind,  and  another  iide- 
vvife,  they  are  faid  to  be  in  contraft. 

The  contraft  is  not  only  to  be  obferved  in  the  pofi- 
tion of  feveral  figures,  but  alfo  in  that  of  the  feveral 
members  of  the  fame  figures  :  thus,  if  the  right  arm 
advance  fartheft,  the  right  leg  is  to  be  hindennoft  ;  if 
the  eye  be  direfted  one  way,  the  arm  to  go  the  con- 
trary way,  &c.  The  contraft  muft  be  purfued  even  in 
the  drapery. 

Contrast,  in  ArchiteBure,  is  to  avoid  the  repe- 
tition of  the  fame  thing,  in  order  to  pleafe  by  va- 
riety. 

CONTR  ATE-VVHEEL,  in  watch-work,  that  next  to 
the  cro\vn,  the  teeth  and  hoop  whereof  lie  contrary  to 
thofe  of  the  other  wheels,  from  whence  it  takes  its  name. 
See  JVyiTCH-AIatin^. 

CONTRAVALL  ATION,  or  i/ie  Line  o/Coktr^- 
rJILLATtON,  in  Fortification,  a  trench  guarded  with 
a  parapet,  and  ufually  cut  round  about  a  place  by  the 
befiegers,  to  fecure  themfelves  on  that  fide,  and  to 
ftop  the  {allies  of  the  garrifon.     See  Fortification. 

CONTRAVENTION,  in  Law,  a  man's  failing  to 
difcharge  his  word,  obligation,  duty,  or  the  laws  or 
cuftoms  of  the  place. 

CONTRAYERVA.  See  Dorstenia,  Botany 
Index. 

CONTR  E,  in  Heraldry,  an  appellation  given  to  fe- 
veral bearings,  on  account  of  their  cutting  the  (liield 
contrary  and  oppofite  ^vays  :  thus  wc  meet  with  centre 
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bend,  centre -chevron,    contre-pale,    &c.    wlien    tJicre  Contribu- 
are  two  ordinaries  of  the   fame   nature  oppofite  to  each       '  °" 
other,  fo  as  colour  may  be   oppoled  to  mital,  and  nic-QQ„(J{j,jfy 
tal  to  colour.  '        ^        » 

CONTRIBUTION,  the  payment  of  eacli  perfon's 
quota  of  the  part  he  is  to  bear  in  fome  impofition,  or 
common  expence.  See  Contingent,  &c. — Contri- 
butions are  either  involuntary,  as  thoie  of  taxes  and 
imports  •,  or  voluntary,  as  thofe  of  expences  for  carry- 
ing on  fome  undertaking  for  the  intereft  of  the  com- 
munity. 

Contributions,  in  a  military  fenfe,  are  impofi- 
tions  paid  by  frontier  countries  to  fccurc  themfelves 
from  being  plundered  and  ruined  by  the  enemy's 
army.  The  peafants  till  their  ground  under  the  faitli 
of  contributions,  as  fecurely  as  in  time  of  profound 
peace. 

CONTRITION,  in  Theology,  a  forrov,'  for  our 
fins,  refulting  from  the  refletlion  of  having  offended 
God,  from  the  fole  confideratioii  of  his  goodnefs,  with- 
out any  regard  to  the  punilhnient  due  to  the  trefpafs, 
and  attended  with  a  fincere  refolution  of  forfaking 
them.  The  word  is  derived  from  the  Latin  contercre, 
to  break  or  bruife. 

CONTROL  is  properly  a  double  regifter  kept  of 
a(5ls,  iiTues,  &c.  of  the  officers  or  commiftioners  in 
the  revenue,  army,  &c.  in  order  to  perceive  the  true 
ftate  thereof,  and  to  certify  the  truth,  and  the  due 
keeping  of  the  acls  fubjedl  to  the  enregifterment. 

CONTROLLER,  an  officer  appointed  to  control 
or  overfee  the  accounts  of  other  ofticers  ;  and,  ©n  oc- 
cafion,  to  certify  whether  or  not  things  have  been  con- 
trolled. 

In  Britain  we  have  feveral  officers  of  this  name  ; 
as  controller  of  the  king's  houfe,  controller  of  the 
navy,  controller  of  the  cuftoms,  controller  of  the 
mint,  &c. 

CosTROLLEZ  of  the  Hanaper,  an  officer  who  attends 
the  lord  chancellor  daily,  in  term  and  in  feal-time,  to 
take  all  things  fealed  in  leathern  bags  from  the  clerks 
of  the  hanaper,  and  to  mark  the  number  and  effedl 
thereof,  and  enter  them  in  a  book,  with  all  the  du- 
ties belonging  to  the  king  and  other  ofticers  for  the 
fame,  and  fo  charge  the  clerk  of  the  hanaper  with 
them. 

Controller  of  the  Houfehold,  the  lecond  officer  un- 
der the  lord  fteward.  The  name  of  his  office  comes 
from  the  French  word  contrerouler.  His  office  is  to 
control  the  accounts  and  reckonings  of  the  Green 
Cloth,  of  which  board  he  is  always  a  member.  He 
carries  a  white  ftaff,  and  is  always  one  of  the  privy- 
council.  He  has  107I.  17s.  6d.  a-year  wages,  and 
109  2I.  2s.  6d.  board  wages. 

Controller  of  the  Pipe,  an  officer  of  the  exchequer, 
^vho  makes  out  a  fummons  twice  every  year,  to  le^y 
the  farms  and  debts  of  the  pipe.  See  Pipe  and  E.x- 
chequer. 

CoNTROLLRRs  of  the  Pells,  two  officers  of  the  exche- 
quer ^vho  are  the  chamberlain's  clerks,  and  keep  a 
control  of  pell  of  the  receipts  and  goings  out. 

CONTUMACY, In  Law, a  refufal  to  appear  In  court 
when  legally  fummoned,  or  the  difobedicnce  to  the 
rules  and  orders  of  a  court  having  power  to  punilh 
fuch  offence. 

4  G  CONTUSION, 
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Contufion  CONTUSION,  in  Medicine  and  Surgery,  any  hurt 
of  the  body  that  is  inlhcled  by  a  blunt  inftrument. 
See  Surgery. 

CONVALESCENCE,  in  Medicine,  the  infenfible 
recovery  of  health  •,  or  that  itate  in  which,  after  the 
cure  of  a  diforder,  the  body  which  has  been  reduced, 
has  not  yet  regained  its  vigour,  but  begins  to  refume  ■ 
its  powers.  Proper  aliments  conduce  to  the  re-efta- 
blithment  of  the  languid  faculties ;  but  as  the  tone  of 
the  bowels  is  weakened,  the  digeftive  faculty  is  not 
equal  to  its  office,  which  is  fliown  by  light  fweats 
over  the  whole  body  5  and  tlie  fmalleft  excefs  in  this 
refpeft  is  oftentimes  the  occafion  of  dangerous  re- 
lapfes.  A  perfon  in  this  ftate  is  like  a  taper  relumin- 
ed,  which  the  leaft  degree  of  wind  is  fufficient  to  ex- 
tinguifti. 

CONVALLARIA,  or  Lnr  of  the  Vallft,  in  Bo- 
tany, a  genus  of  plants,  belonging  to  the  hexandria 
clafs  J  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under 
SarmentaceiC.     See  Botaxy  Index. 

CONVENARUM  ures,  or  Lugdunnm,  in  Jncient 
Geogreiply,  a  tovsTi  of  the  Convence,  a  people  of  Gal- 
lia Narbonenfis,  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees.  Its 
origin  was  o-ivlng  to  the  Sertorian  war,  Pompey  com- 
pelling the  robbers  of  the  Pyrenees  and  fugitive  ilavcs 
to  fettle  there,  (Pliny).  It  flood  near  the  head  of  the 
Garonne.  Now  St  Bertrand,  in  Gafcony.  E.  Long. 
30.      Lat.  43.  15. 

CONVENTICLE,  a  diminutive  of  convent  ;  de- 
noting, properly,  a  cabal,  or  iecret  aflembly,  of  a  part 
of  the  monks  of  a  convent,  to  make  a  brigue  or  party 
in  the  eleflion  of  an  abbot.  From  the  ill  ufe  of  thele 
aflemblies,  the  word  is  cosne  into  dilrc^ute  ;  and  now 
Hands  for  any  mifchievous,  feditious,  or  irregular  af- 
fembly.  F.  Doucine  obferves,  the  occidentals  always 
efteemed  the  fifth  general  council  an  unlawful  conven- 
ticle. 

The  term  conventicle  is  faid,  by  fome,^  to  have  been 
firfl  applied  in  England  to  the  fchools  of  Wickliff,  and 
has  been  fince  ufed  to  fignity  the  religious  alTemblies 
of  all  in  that  country  who  do  not  conform  to  the  efta- 
blifhed  doflrines  and  worihip  of  the  churcli  of  Eng- 
land. 

By  22  Car.  11.  cap.  I.  it  is  enafled.  That  if  any 
perfons  of  the  age  of  16  years,  lubjefts  of  this  king- 
dom, Ihall  be  prcfent  at  any  conventicle,  where  there 
are  five  or  more  alTembled,  they  (liall  be  fined  3s.  for 
the  firil  offence,  and  los.  for  the  fecond ;  and  per- 
fons preaching  incur  a  penalty  of  20I.  Alfo  fufFer- 
ing  a  meetivig  to  be  held  in  a  houfe,  &c.  is  liable  to 
20I.  penalty.  Juftices  of  peace  have  power  to  enter 
fuch  houfes,  and  leize  perfons  affembled,  Sec.  And  if 
they  neglecT;  their  duty,  they  (hall  forfeit  lool.  And 
if  any  conftable,  &c.  know  of  fuch  meetings,  and  do 
not  inform  a  juftice  of  peace,  or  chief  niagiilrate,  Sic.  t 
he  (hall  forfeit  5I.  But  the  i(i  W.  and  M.  cap.  18. 
ordains,  tliat  proteflant  dilTenters  lliall  be  exempt  from 
penalties  :  though,  if  they  meet  in  a  houfe  with  tlie 
doors  locked,  barred,  or  bolted,  fuch  dilTenters  fliall 
liave  no  benefit  from  l  W.  and  M.  Officers  of  the 
government,  &.C.  prefent  at  any  conventicle,  at  which 
there  (hall  be  ten  perfons,  if  the  royal  family  be  not 
prayed  for  in  exprefs  words,  (hall  forfeit  40I.  and  be 
difablcd  (_Stat.  10  Anne.  cap.  2) 
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CONVENTION,  a  treaty,  contraft,  or  agreement  Conventia 
bet-.veen  two  or  more  parties.  II 

CoxvF.NTlON  is  alfo  a  name  given  to  an  extraordi-  ^°"y^"*' 
nary  aflembly  of  parliament,  or  the  cftates  of  the  realm,  .__y..^ 
held  without  the  king's  ivrit.  Of  this  kind  was  the 
convention  parliament  which  reflored  Charles  II.  This 
parliament  met  above  a  month  before  his  return,  and 
lat  full  feven  months  after  his  refloration,  and  enafted 
feveral  laus  ftill  in  force,  which  were  confirmed  by 
(lat.  13  Car.  II.  c.  7.  and  c.  14.  Such  alfo  was  the 
convention  of  eftates  in  1688,  who  upon  the  retreat 
of  King  James  II.  came  to  a  conclufion  that  he  had 
abdicated  the  throne,  and  that  the  right  of  fuccelTion 
devolved  to  King  William  and  Q^ueen  Mary  j  where- 
upon their  afl'emblv  expired  as  a  convention,  and  was 
converted  into  a  parliament. 

CoNyENTioN  of  F.Jiales,  in  Scotland,  was  partly  of 
the  nature  of  a  parliament ;  but  ditfering  in  this,  that 
the  former  could  only  lay  on  taxes,  while  parliament 
could  both  impole  taxes  and  make  laws. 

CONVENTUAL,  fomething  belonging  to  a  con- 
vent or  monaftery.    See  Monastery,  and  Coexocite. 

CoxvENTUAE,  IS  particularly  uled  for  a  religious 
who  aftually  relides  in  a  convent  ;  in  contradiftinftion 
to  thofe  who  are  only  guefls,  or  are  entertained  there, 
or  are  in  poffeflion  of  benefices  depending  on  the  houfe. 
See  MoxK. 

CONVENTUS  JuRiDici,  were  courts  of  juftice 
eftablithed  in  the  Roman  provinces ;  with  a  refort  or 
extent  of  jurifdiftion,  circumfcribed  and  confined 
within  certain  limits  of  diftrid ,  whither  all  who  were 
of  the  refort  were  to  repair  for  juftice.  The  unfea- 
fonable  affettation  of  changing  lorms  of  war  into  forms 
of  civil  courts,  proved  the  ruin  of  Varus  and  of  three 
legions  in  Germany,  (Florus).  Conventum  agere,  is  to 
hold  a  court  of  juftice. 

CONVERGING  or  CoNrF.ROKNT  lines,  in  Geo- 
rnetn/,  are  (uch  as  continually  approach  nearer  one 
another,  or  whofe  diftances  become  ftill  lels  and  lefs. 
Thefe  are  oppofed  to  divergent  lines,  the  diftances  of 
which  become  continually  greater  :  thofe  lines  which 
converge  one  way,  diverge  the  other. 

CoNrF.RGiNG  Raij!,  in  Ofi/i<-s,  thofe  rays  that,  iiVuing 
from  divers  points  of  an  objeil,  incline  towards  ano- 
ther, till  at  laft  they  meet  and  crofs,  and  then  be- 
come diverging  rays. 

CoNrERGiNG  Series,  a  feries  of  terms  or  quantities 
that  al'.vays  decreafe  the  farther  they  proceed,  or  which 
tend  to  a  certain  magnitude  or  limit  :  in  oppofition  to 
diverging  feries,  or  fuch  as  become  continually  larger 
and  larger.  ' 

CONVERSATION,  or  discourse,  fignifies  an 
interlocution  between  two,  or  among  more  perfons ; 
with  this  diftindlion,  that  converfation  is  ufed  for  any 
general  intercourfe  of  fentiments  whatever,  whereas  a 
difcourfe  means  a  converfation  limited  to  fome  parti- 
cular fubjei.T'. 

There  is  no  part,  perhaps,  of  focial  life,  which  af- 
fords more  real  fatisfi.ftion  than  thofe  hours  which 
one  pafl'es  in  rational  and  unrelerved  converfation. 
That  converfation,  however,  may  anfwer  the  ends  for 
Vv'hich  it  was  defigned,  the  parties  who  art  to  join  in 
it  muft  come  together  \\ith  a  determined  refolution  to 
pleafe,  and  to  be  pleafed. 

In 
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GoBTcrra-  In  the  condufl  of  it,  be  not  eager  to  interrupt 
tion,  others,  or  unealy  at  being  yourlelf  interrupted  ;  fince 
Canver  <■■  ^.^^  (peak  either  to  amufe  or  inllrucl  the  company,  or 
to  receive  thofe  benefits  from  it.  Give  all,  therefore, 
leave  to  ipeak  in  turn.  Hear  with  patience,  and  an- 
fwer  with  preciiion.  Inattention  is  ill  manners  ;  it 
fliows  contempt ;  and  contempt  is  never  forgiven. 

Trouble  not  the  company  with  your  own  private 
concerns,  as  you  do  not  love  to  be  troubled  ivith  thofe 
of  others.  Yours  are  as  little  to  them  as  theirs  are  to 
you.  You  ivill  need  no  other  rule  whereby  to  judge 
of  this  matter. 

Contrive,  but  with  dexterity  and  propriety,  that 
each  perfon  may  have  an  opportunity  of  difcourilng 
on  the  lubject  v\-ith  which  he  is  bell  acquainted.  He 
will  be  pleafed,  and  you  will  be  informed.  By  obfer- 
ving  this  rule,  every  one  has  it  in  his  power  to  alFift 
in  rendering  coni'ertation  agreeable  ;  fince,  though  he 
may  not  choofe,  or  be  qualified,  to  fay  much  hirafelf, 
he  can  propole  queltions  to  thole  wlio  are  able  to  an- 
"fwer  them. 

Avoid  llories,  unlefs  (liort,  pointed,  and  quite  a-pro- 
pos.  He  who  deals  in  them,  fays  Swift,  mull  either 
have  a  very  large  (lock,  or  a  good  memory,  or  mult 
often  change  his  company.  Some  have  a  let  of  them 
llrung  together  like  onions  j  they  take  pofTeflion  of 
the  converfatioii  by  an  early  introdutlion  of  one,  and 
then  you  mull  have  the  whole  rope  ;  and  there  is  an 
end  of  every  thing  elfe,  perhaps,  for  that  meet- 
ings though  you  may  have  heard  all  twenty  times  be- 
fore. 

Talk  often,  but  not  long.  The  talent  of  harangue- 
Jng  private  company  is  infupportable.  Senators  and 
barrifters  are  apt  to  be  guilty  of  this  fault  ;  and  mem- 
bers who  never  harangue  in  the  houle  will  often  do 
it  out  of  the  houie.  If  the  majority  of  the  company 
be  naturally  filent,  or  cautious,  the  conVerfation  will 
Hag,  unlefs  it  be  often  renewed  by  one  among  them 
^vho  can  Hart  new  fubjecls.  Forbear,  however,  if  pof- 
flble,  to  broach  a  fecond  before  the  firll  is  out,  left 
your  Hock  Ihould  not  laft,  and  you  (hould  be  obliged 
to  come  back  to  the  old  barrel.  There  are  thofe  who 
will  repeatedly  crofs  upon  and  break  into  the  conver- 
fation  v.ith  a  frelh  topic,  till  they  have  touched  upon 
all  and  exhaufted  none.  Economy  here  is  neceflary 
for  moft  people. 

Laugh  not  at  your  own  wit  and  humour  j  leave  that 
to  the  company. 

When  the  converfation  is  flowing  in  a  ferious  and 
ufeful  channel,  never  interrupt  it  by  an  ill-timed  jell. 
The  itream  is  fcattered,  and  cannot  be  again  collecled. 

Difcourfc  not  in  a  whilper>  or  half-voice,  to  your 
next  neighbour.  It  is  ill-breeding,  and,  in  fome  degree, 
a  fraud  ;  converfation-ftock  being,  as  one  has  well  ob- 
lerved,  a  joint  and  common  property. 

In  refleclions  on  abfent  people,  go  no  farther  than 
you  would  go  if  they  v.ere  prefent.  "  I  refolve  (fays 
Uifhop  Beveridge)  never  to  fpeak  of  a  man's  virtues  to 
his  face,  nor  of  his  faults  behind  his  back  :" — A  gol- 
den rule  1  the  obfervation  of  which  would,  at  one 
llroke,  banilh  flattery  and  defamation  from  the  earth. 

CONVERSE,  in  Mathematics.  One  propofition  is 
called  the  conver/e  of  another,  when,  a&er  a  conclu- 
ijon  is  drawn  from  fomething  fuppoled  in  the  converfc 
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propofition,    that    conclufion    is    fiippofcd ;    and    then,  Convcrfioli 
that  which   in   the   other  was  fi.ippofed,  is  no-.v   drawn         H 
as  a  condition  from  it  :  thus  whci:  two   fides  of  a  tri-  ■  "'"'"'  '''•. 
angle  are  equal,  the  angles  under  thefe  fides  are  equal ; 
and,  on  the  converfc,  if  thefe  angles  are  equal,  the  two 
fides  are  equal. 

CONVERSION,  in  a  moral  fenfe,  implies  a  re- 
pentance for  a  temper  and  conduft  unworthy  our  na- 
ture, and  unbecoming  our  obligations  to  its  Author, 
and  a  refolution  to  acl  a  ;vifer  and  a  better  part  for  the 
future. 

Conversion,  in  War,  a  military  motion,  whereby 
the  front  of  a  battalion  is  turned  where  the  flank  was, 
in  cafe  the  battalion  is  attacked  in  the  flank. 

CowfERSioN  of  Equation!,  the  fame  with  reduction 
of  equations  by  multiplication.     See  Ai.GEBRA. 

CONVERT,  a  perfon  who  has  undergone  a  con- 
verfion. 

Convert  is  chiefly  ufed  in  refpecl  of  changes  from 
one  religion,  or  religioiii  fe£l,  to  another.  Converts 
^vith  relation  to  the  religion  turned  to,  are  denomi- 
nated apo/lates  with  regard  to  that  they  have  relin- 
quiflied. 

The  Jews  formerly  converted  to  Chrirtianity  in  Eng- 
land, were  called  converfos.  Henry  III.  built  them  a 
houfe  in  London,  and  allo.ved  them  a  competent  fub^ 
fiilence  for  their  lives  •,  which  houle  was  called  domus 
converforutn.  But  the  number  afterwards  incrcafing, 
they  grew  a  burden  to  the  crown  ;  upon  ^vhich  they 
^vere  ditlributed  among  the  monafteries  :  and  after  the 
expulfion  of  the  Jews  under  Edward  III.  the  domus 
converforum  was  given  for  keeping  of  the  rolls. 

Converts,  hi  a  monallic  fenfe,  are  lay-friars,  or 
brothers,  admitted  for  the  fervice  of  the  houfe  ;  with- 
out orders,  and  not  allo^ved  to  fing  in  the  choir.  Till 
the  eleventh  centurv,  the  word  was  uled  for  perfons 
who  embraced  the  monkilh  life  at  the  age  of  difcre- 
tion  ;  by  which  they  ivere  diilinguilhed  from  thofe  de- 
voted in  their  childhood  by  their  parents,  called  oblati. 
But  in  the  eleventh  century,  ivhen  they  began  to  re- 
ceive into  monafteries  illiterate  perfons,  incapable  of 
being  clerk";,  and  only  dellincd  for  bodily  labour,  the 
fignification  of  the  word  was  neceflarily  changed. 
F.  Mabillon  obferves,  that  it  was  John  firft  abbot  of 
Vallombrofa  who  firll  introduced  thefe  brother-con- 
verts, dillinguiflied  by  their  Hate  from  the  monks  of 
the  choir,  who  were  then  either  clerks  or  capable  of 
becoming  io. 

.  CONVEX,  an  appellation  given  to  the  exterior  fur- 
face  of  gibbous  or  globular  bodies  •,  in  oppofition  to 
the  hollow  inner  furface  of  fuch  bodies,  which  is  oalled 
concave ;  thus  we  fiy,  a  convex  frieze,  lens,  mirror, 
fuperficies,  &c. 

CONVEXITY,  the  exterior  furface  of  a  convex, 
i.  e.  gibbous  and  globular  thing  ;  in  oppofition  to  con- 
cavity, or  the  inner  furface,  which  is  hollow  or  de- 
prefled.     See  Concave. 

The  u-ord  is  of  particular  import  in  catoptrics  and 
dioptrics  •,  where  it  is  applied  to  mirrors  and  lenfes. 

A  convex  mirror  reprefents  its  images  fmaller  than 
the  objerts  •,  as  a  concave  one  reprefents  them  larger  : 
a  convex  mirror  refleds  the  rays  from  it,  diverging  j 
and  therefore  difperfes  and  weakens  their  effeft  :  as 
a  concave  one  refleifls  them  converging  ;  fo  as  they 
4  G  2  concur 
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Conveyance  concur  in  3  point,  and  have  their  effect  increafed ;  and 
by  ho^v  much  the  mirror  is  a  portion  of  a  fmaller  fphere, 
]  by  fo  much  does  it  diminilh  the  objecls,  and  difperfe  the 
rays  the  more.      See  MiRROR. 

A  convex  lens  is  either  convex  on  both  fides,  called 
a  convexo-convex ;  or  it  is  plain  on  one  fide  and  con- 
vex on  the  other,  called  a  plano-convex ;  or  concave 
on  one  lide  and  convex  on  the  other,  called  a  con- 
vexo-concave^  or  concavo-convex,  as  the  one  or  the 
other  furface  prevails,  i.  e.  as  this  or  that  is  a  por- 
tion of  a  fmaller  fphere.  All  convex  lenfes  infleft  the 
rays  of  light  in  their  paffage,  i.  e.  fend  them  out  from 
their  convex  furface  converging,  fo  as  that  they  concur 
in  a  point  or  focus.  Hence  all  convex  lenfes  magnify, 
I.  e.  reprefent  their  Images  larger  than  their  objetls;  and 
this  the  more  as  they  are  portions  of  fmaller  fphares. 

CONVEYANCE,  in  Laii\  a  deed  or  inilrument  that 
paffes  land,  &c.  from  one  perion  to  another. 

CONVICT,  in  common  law,  a  perfon  that  is  found 
guilty  of  an  offence  by  the  verdifl  of  a  jury.  See  the 
following  article. 

CONVICTION,  in  Law.  When  a  jury  has  given 
a  verdict  upon  trial,  finding  the  prifoner  guilty,  he  is 
faid  to  be  conviRed  of  the  crime  v^hereof  he  Hands  in- 
difted.     See  Trial. 

When  the  offender  is  thus  convifted,  there  are  two 
collateral  circumlfances  that  immediately  arife.  I.  On 
a  coni'itlion  in  general  for  any  felony,  the  reafonable 
expences  of  profecution  are  by  llatute  25  Geo,  II.  c.  36. 
to  be  allowed  the  profecutor  out  of  the  country-ftock, 
if  he  petitions  the  judge  for  that  purpofe  ;  and  by 
llatute  17  Geo.  II.  c.  3.  poor  perfons,  bound  over 
to  give  evidence,  are  likewife  entitled  to  be  paid  their 
charges,  as  well  without  conviftion  as  with  it.  2.  On 
a  convidion  of  larceny  in  particular,  the  profecutor 
lliall  have  reftitution  of  his  goods  by  virtue  of  the 
flatute  21  Hen.  VIII.  c.  11.  For  by  the  common  law 
there  was  no  reftitution  of  goads  upon  an  indiftment  j 
becaufe  It  is  at  the  luit  of  the  king  only  ;  and  there- 
fore the  party  was  enforced  to  bring  an  appeal  of 
jobbery,  in  order  to  have  his  goods  again.  But,  it 
being  coniidered  that  the  party  profecuting  the  offender 
by  indiftment,  deferves  to  the  full  as  much  encou- 
ragement as  he  who  profecutes  by  appeal,  this  ftatute 
was  made,  vehich  ena6>s,  that  if  any  perfon  be  convift- 
ed  of  larceny  by  the  evidence  of  the  party  robbed,  he 
(hall  have  full  reftitution  of  his  money,  goods,  and 
chattels,  or  the  value  of  them  out  of  the  offender's 
goods,  if  he  has  any,  by  a  writ  to  be  granted  by  the 
juftices.  And  the  conftruftion  of  this  aft  having  been 
in  great  meafure  conformable  to  the  law  of  appeals, 
it  has  therefore  in  praftice  fuperfeded  the  ufe  of  ap- 
peals of  larceny.  For  inftance,  as  formerly  upon  ap- 
peals, fo  now  upon  indiftments  of  larceny,  this  writ  of 
reftitution  fliall  reach  the  goods  fo  ftolen,  notwithftand- 
ing  the  property  of  tliem  is  endeavoured  to  be  altered 
by  fale  in  market  overt.  And  though  this  may  feem 
fomewhat  hard  upon  the  buyer,  yet  the  rule  of  law  is, 
that  fpoJiatits  debet  ante  omnia  rejlitiiti,  efpecially  when 
he  has  ufed  all  the  diligence  in  his  power  to  convift 
the  felon.  And,  fince  the  cafe  is  reduced  to  this 
hard  nec?Tity,  that  either  the  owner  or  the  buyer 
muft  fuffer,  the  law  prefers  the  right  of  the  oivner, 
Tfho  has  done  a  meritorious  aft  by  purfuing  a  felon  to 


condign  punilliraent,  to  the  right  of  the  buyer,  whofe  Convldlisn. 
merit  is  only  negative,  that  he  has  been  guilty  of  no  Convoca- 
unfair  tranfaftion.  And  it  is  now  ufual  for  the  court,  ^'°"' 
upon  the  conviftion  of  a  felon,  to  order,  without  any 
writ,  immediate  reftitution  of  iuch  goods  as  are  brought 
into  court,  to  be  made  to  the  feveral  profecutors.  Or 
elfe,  fecondly,  without  fuch  writ  of  reftitution,  the  psrty 
may  peaceably  retake  his  goods  ^vherever  he  happens  to 
find  them,unlefs  a  new  property  be  fairly  acquired  therein. 
Or,  laftly ,  if  the  felon  be  convifted  and  pardoned,  or  be 
allowed  his  clergy,  the  party  robbed  may  bring  his  aftion 
of  trover  againft  him  for  his  goods,  and  recover  a  latis- 
faftion  in  damages.  But  fuch  aftion  lies  not  before  pro- 
fecution ;  for  io  felonies  would  be  made  up  and  healed  : 
and  alio  recaption  is  unlawful,  if  it  be  done  with  inten- 
tion to  fmother  and  compoimd  the  larceny  ;  it  then  be- 
coming the  heinous  offence  of  theft-bote. 

It  is  not  uncommon,  when  a  perfon  is  convifted  of 
a  mildemeanour,  which  principally  and  more  immedi- 
ately affefts  fome  individual,  as  a  battery,  imprifon- 
ment,  or  the  like,  for  the  court  to  permit  the  defen- 
dant to  /peak  xvilh  the  profecutor,  before  any  judge- 
ment is  pronounced  j  and  if  the  profecutor  declares 
himfelf  fatisfied,  to  inflift  but  a  trivial  puniftiment. 
This  is  done  to  reimburfe  the  prolecutor  his  expences, 
and  make  him  fome  private  amends,  %vithout  the 
trouble  and  circuity  of  a  civil  aftion.  But  it  is  furely 
a  dangerous  praftice  •,  and,  though  it  may  be  entruft- 
ed  to  the  prudence  and  difcretion  of  the  judges  in  the 
iuperior  courts  of  record,  it  ought  never  to  be  allow- 
ed in  local  or  Inferior  jurifdiftions,  fuch  as  the  quar- 
ter-feffions ;  where  profecutions  for  affaults  are  by 
this  means  too  frequently  commenced,  rather  for  pri- 
vate lucre  than  for  the  great  ends  of  public  juftice. 
Above  all,  it  fliould  never  be  fuffered,  where  the  te- 
ftimony  of  the  profecutor  himfelf  is  neceffary  to  con- 
vift the  defendant ;  for  by  this  means  the  rules  of  evi- 
dence are  entirely  fubverted  ;  the  profecutor  becomes 
in  effeft  a  plaintiff,  and  yet  is  fuffered  to  bear  witnels 
for  himfelf.  Nay,  even  a  voluntary  forgivenels  by  the 
party  injured,  ought  not,  in  true  policy,  to  intercept 
the  ftroke  of  juftice.  "  This  (fays  an  elegant  writer 
^vho  pleads  \vith  equal  ftrength  for  the  certainty,  as  for 
the  lenity  of  punilliment)  may  be  an  aft  of  good  nature 
and  humanity,  but  it  is  contrary  to  the  good  of  the 
pubhc.  For  although  a  private  citizen  may  difpenie 
■(vith  fatisfaftion  for  his  private  Injury,  he  cannot 
remove  the  neceffity  of  public  example.  The  right  of 
puniftiing  belongs  not  to  any  one  individual  or  particu- 
lar, but  to  the  fociety  in  general,  or  to  the  fovereign 
who  reprefents  that  foclely  ;  and  a  man  may  renounce 
his  own  portion  of  this  right,  but  he  cannot  give  up 
that  of  others." 

Conviction,  in  Tkeologij,  expreffes  the  firft  degree 
of  repentance,  wherein  the  linner  becomes  ienfible  of  his 
guilt,  of  the  evil  nature  of  fin,  and  of  the  danger  of  his 
own  ways. 

CONVOCATION,  an  ?ffembly  of  the  clergy  of 
England,  by  their  reprefent-ii.'es,  to  confult  of  eccle- 
fiaftical  matters.  It  is  held  during  the  feffion  of  par- 
liament, and  confifts  of  an  upper  and  a  lower  houfe. 
In  the  upper  fit  the  bilhcps,  and  in  the  lower  the  infe- 
rior clergy,  who  are  reprefented  by  the'r  proftorsj  con- 
filling  of  all  the  deans  and  archdeacons,  of  one  proftor 
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for  every  cKapter,  and  two  for  the  clergy  of  every  di- 
ocefe,  iu  ill  143  divines;  viz.  22  deans,  53  arclidta- 
con?,  24  prebendaries,  and  44  pro£lors  of  the  diocclan 
clergy.  The  lower  houfe  choofes  its  prolocutor ;  whofe 
bufinefs  it  is  to  take  care  that  the  members  attend,  to 
collccl  their  debates  and  votes,  and  to  carry  their  refo- 
lutions  to  the  upper  houfe.  The  convocation  is  fum- 
moned  by  the  king's  \vrit,  directed  lo  the  archbllhop 
of  each  province,  requiring  liira  to  lummon  all  bifliops, 
deans,  archdeacons,  &c. 

The  power  of  the  convocation  is  limited  by  a  flatute 
of  Henry  VIII.  They  are  not  to  make  any  canons  or 
eccleCaftical  laws  without  the  king's  licenfc  ;  nor  when 
permitted  to  make  any,  can  they  put  them  in  e.vecution, 
but  under  feveral  rellriftions.  They  have  the  examining 
and  cenfuring  all  heretical  and  fchilmatical  books  and 
perfons,  &c.  but  there  lies  an  appeal  to  the  king  in 
chancery,  or  to  his  delegates.  The  clergy  in  convoca- 
tion, and  their  fervants,  have  the  fame  privileges  as 
members  of  parliament. 

Since  the  year  1665,  when  the  convocation  of  the 
clergy  gave  up  the  privilege  of  taxing  themfelves  to 
the  houfe  of  commons,  they  feldom  have  been  allowed 
to  do  any  bufinefs ;  and  are  generally  prorogued  from 
time  to  time  till  diffolved,  a  ne\v  one  beuig  generally 
called  along  ■\vith  a  new  parliament.  The  only  equi- 
valent for  giving  up  the  privilege  of  taxiHg  themfelves, 
was  their  being  allowed  to  vote  at  eleflions  for  mem- 
bers to  the  houfe  of  commons,  which  they  had  not 
before. 

CONVOLUTION,  a  winding  motion,  proper  to 
die  trunks  of  fome  plants,  as  the  convolvulus,  or  bind- 
weed ;  the  clafpers  of  vines,  bryony,  &.C. 

CONVOLVULUS,  bind-wekd  ;  a  genus  of 
plants  of  the  pentandria  clals,  and  in  the  natural  method 
ranking  under  the  20th  order,  Canifianacecc.  See  Bo- 
tany and  Materia  Medica  Indes. 

CONVOY,  in  naval  affairs,  one  or  more  fliips  of 
war,  employed  to  accompany  and  protect  merchant 
Ihips,  and  prevent  their  being  infulted  by  pirates,  or 
the  enemies  of  the  flate  in  time  of  war. 

Convoy,  in  military  matters,  a  body  of  men  that 
guard  any  fupply  of  men,  money,  ammunition,  or  pro- 
vifions,  conveyed  by  land  into  a  town,  army,  or  the  hke, 
in  time  of  war. 

CONUS,  a  CONE,  In  Botamj ;  a  fpecies  of  fruit  or 
fcaly  feed-velTel,  fo  termed  by  Tournefort  and  other 
botanifls.  Linnicus  has  fubflituted  STROBILUS  in  its 
place. 

CoNus,  the  cone-Jhell,  a  genus  of  lliells.  See  CoN- 
CHOLOC.Y  Index. 

CONVULSION,  a  preternatural  and  violent  con- 
tradlion  of  the  membranous  and  mufcular  parts  of  the 
body.     See  Medicike  Index. 

CONWAY,  a  market-town  of  Caernarvonfliire  in 
North  Wales,  fituated  near  the  mouth  of  a  river  of 
the  fame  name,  15  miles  weft  of  St  Afaph.  W.  Long. 
3.  50.  N.  Lat.  53.  20. 

CONYZA,  fleabane ;  a  genus  of  plants  of  the 
fyngenefia  clafs,  ranking  under  the  49th  natural  order , 
Compofitir.     See  Botany  Index. 

CONZA,  a  town  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples  in 
Italy,  fituiited  in  the  farther  principate,  on  the  river 
Ofanto,   50   miles  fouth-ealt  of  the  city  of  Naples. 
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0.     It  is  the  fee  of  an      Coot. 


E.  Long.  16.  o.  N.  Lat. 
archbilhop. 

COOK,  Sir  Anthony,  defcended  from  Sir  Thomas 
Cook  lord  mayor  of  London,  was  born  in  1506,  and 
fuppofed  to  have  been  educated  at  Cambridge.  He 
was  fo  eminent  for  his  learning,  piety,  and  prudence, 
that  the  guardians  of  King  Edward  VI.  ajipointed  him 
to  be  his  chief  inflruflor  in  learning,  and  to  form  liis 
manners.  He  had  four  daughters  •,  and  being  refolvcd 
to  have  fbns  by  education,  lell  he  thould  have  none  by 
birth,  he  taught  his  daughters  thofe  leflTons  by  night 
that  he  had  inftilled  into  the  prince  by  day  •,  he  was 
happy  in  his  endeavours,  as  they  proved  learned  in 
Greek  and  Latin,  and  equally  dillinguiflied  by  virtue, 
piety,  and  good  fortune.  Mildred  was  married  to  the 
great  Lord  Burleigh:  Ann  to  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  lord 
keeper  of  the  great  ieal  j  Elizabeth  to  Sir  John  RufTel, 
fon  and  heir  of  Francis  earl  of  Bedford  ;  and  Catha- 
rine to  Sir  Henry  Killigrew.  He  lived  in  exile  during 
the  Marian  perfecution  ;  and  returning  on  the  accefliorv 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  fpent  the  reft  of  his  days  in  peace 
and  honour,  dying  in  1 576. 

Cook,  Captain  Jainet^  one  of  the  ableft  and  moll? 
celebrated  navigators  of  any  country,  ivas  the  ion  of 
James  Cook,  a  labourer  or  fervant  in  hulhandry,  and 
fuppofed  to  have  been  a  native  of  th.e  county  of  Nor- 
thumberland, and  was  born  on  the  27th  of  O6lober 
1 7  28,  at  the  village  of  Marton  in  the  north  riding  of 
Yorkfhire.  He  \vas  one  of  nine  children,  all  of  whom 
are  now  dead  except  a  daughter,  who  married  a  fifhcr- 
man  of  Redcar.  He  received  the  firll  rudiments  of 
education  from  the  fchoolmillrefs  of  the  village ;  and 
afterwards,  on  his  father's  removal  to  Great  Ayton,  he 
was  put  to  a  day-fchool,  at  the  expence  of  Mr  Skot- 
tow  his  father's  employer,  where  he  was  infti-ufted  in 
writing  and  in  a  few  of  the  firft  rules  of  arithmetic. 
Before  the  age  of  thirteen  he  was  bound  apprentice  to 
Mr  W.  Sanderfon,  a  haberdafher  or  Ihopkeeper  at 
Straiths,  about  ten  miles  from  Whitby :  but  fome 
difagreement  taking  place  between  him  and  his  mailer, 
he  indulged  his  own  inclination  in  binding  himfelf  ap- 
prentice to  MeiTrs  Walkers  of  Whitby,  who  had  fe- 
veral velTels  in  the  coal  trade  ;  and  after  ferving  a  few 
years  longer  in  the  fituation  of  a  common  failor,  lie 
was  at  length  raifed  to  be  mate  of  one  of  Mr  Walker's 
fhips.  During  all  this  period  it  is  not  recoUefled  that 
he  exhibited  any  thing  peculiar  either  in  his  abilities  or- 
conduft. 

Early  in  the  year  1755,  when  hoftilities  l»-oke  out- 
between  France  and  England,  Cook  entered  on  board 
the  Eagle  of  fixty  guns,  to  which  velfel  Sir  Hugh  Pal- 
lifer  was  foon  after  appointed,  who  foon  dillinguilhed 
him  as  an  aflive  aud  diligent  leamen  ;  and  his  promo- 
tion was  fonvarded  by  a  letter  of  recommendation 
which  was  written  by  Mr  Olhaldellon,  member  for 
Scarborough,  at  the  requelf  of  feveral  neighbours,  in 
Mr  Cook's  favour.  On  the  15th  of  May  1759,  he 
was  appointed  mafter  of  the  Mercury,  which  foon  after 
failed  to  America,  and  joined  the  fleet  under  Sir 
Charles  Saunders  at  the  memorable  ficge  of  Quebec. 
His  interell  with  the  admiralty  appears  even  then  to 
have  been  very  ft rong  ■,  for  on  Mr  Olhaldcfton's  letter 
he  was  appointed  matter  of  the  Grampus  floop  ;  but 
the    proper   maltcr   liuving    uncxpeflcdly  returned  to 

her. 
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^:<:t.      lier,  Uie  appointment  diJ  not  take  place.     Four  days 

^~'~"" '  after  he  was  made  mailer  of  the  Garland  ;  when  uptm 

iuqiiiry  it  was  found  that  he  could  not  join  her,  as  the 
veffel  had  already  failed  :  and  the  next  day,  May  1 5th 
1759,  he  was  made  mailer  of  the  Mercury.  Oa  this 
occalion  he  was  recommended  by  Captain  Palliler  to  a 
difficult  and  dangerous  fervice,  viz.  to  take  the  found- 
ings of  the  river  St  Lawrence,  betiveen  the  illand  ot 
Orleans  and  the  north  Ihore,  which  he  performed  in  the 
moft  complete  manner  ;  and  foon  after^vards  he  was 
employed  to  furvey  the  moft  dangerous  parts  of  the 
river  below  Qiiebec  :  thefe  were  his  firft  efforts  ivith 
the  pencil.  After  this  expedition  he  was  appointed, 
on  the  2  2d  of  September,  mafter  of  the  Northumber- 
land, ftationed  at  Halifax,  where  he  firft  read  Euclid, 
and  applied  to  aftronomy  and  other  branches  of  ici- 
ence.  In  the  year  1762  he  was  with  the  Northum- 
berland, affifting  at  the  recapture  of  Newfoundland  ; 
and  in  the  latter  end  of  the  fame  year  he  returned  to 
England,  and  married,  at  Barking  in  Eflex,  Miis  Eli- 
zabeth Batts.  Early  in  176^;,  when  Admiral  ("then 
Captain)  Greaves  was  appointed  governor  of  New- 
foimdland  Mr  Cook  went  out  ^vith  him  to  furvey  the 
coafts  of  that  illand.  At  the  end  of  the  feafon  he  re- 
turned to  England-,  but  in  the  beginning  of  1764, 
Sir  Hugh  Pallifer  being  appointed  governor  of  New- 
foundland and  Labradore,  Mr  Cook  accompanied  him 
in  the  fame  capacity  of  furvcyor,  and  had  the  Gran- 
ville fchooner  to  attend  him  on  that  bufinefs  :  in  this 
lltuation  he  continued  till  1767. 

While  Mr  Cook  remained  on  this  ftation,  he  had  an 
opportunity  of  exhibiting  publicly  a  fpecimen  of  his 
progrefs  in  the  ftudy  of  aftronomy,  in  a  fliort  paper 
printed  in  the  57th  volume  of  the  Philofophical  Tranf- 
aftions,  entitled  "  An  obfervation  of  an  eclipfe  of  the 
fun  at  the  illand  of  Newfoundland,  Auguft  5.  1766, 
^vith  the  longitude  of  the  place  of  obfervation  de- 
duced from  it."  Mr  Cook's  obfervation  ^vas  made  at 
one  of  the  Burgeo  illands  near  Cape  Ray,  in  N.  Lat. 
47°  i;6'  19";  and  by  the  comparifons  of  it  made  by 
Mr  Mitchel,  with  an  obfervation  of  Dr  Hornlby  at 
Oxford,  it  appeared  to  have  been  accurately  done  : 
ancU  Mr  Cook  at  that  time  obtained  the  character  of 
an  able  aftronomer. 

In  the  mean  time  a  fpirit  for  geographical  difco- 
veries,  which  had  gradually  declined  fince  the  begin- 
■Tiing  of  the  17th  century,  began  to  difcover  itfelf  anew. 
Two  voyages  of  this  kind  had  been  performed  in  the 
reign  of  George  II.  the  one  under  Captain  Middleton, 
the  other  by  Captains  Moore  and  Smyth,  with  a  view 
to  difcover  a  northweft  paflage  through  Hudfon's  Bay 
to  the  Eaft  Indies.  Two  others,  under  Captains  By- 
ron, Wallis,  and  Carteret,  had  been  undertaken  foon 
after  the  conclufion  of  the  peace  in  1763  by  order  of 
his  prefent  majefty  ;  and  before  the  return  of  thefe  na- 
vigators, who  ivere  ordered  to  fail  round  the  world, 
another  voyage  was  refolved  upon  for  aftronomical  pur- 
pofes.  It  having  been  calculated  that  a  tranfit  of  Ve- 
nus over  the  fun's  dilk  would  happen  in  1  769,  a  long 
memorial  to  his  majefty  was  prefented  by  the  Royal 
Society  ;  in  which  they  fet  forth  the  great  importance 
of  making  proper  obfervations  on  this  phenomenon,  the 
regard  that  had  been  paid  to  it  by  the  different  courts 
of  Europe  ;  and  intreating,  among  other  things,  that  a 
^ffel  might  be  fitted  out,  at  the  expence  of  government, 


for  conveying  proper  perfons  to  fome  of  the  Friendly 
iflands,  in  order  to  make  the  ncceffary  oblervations. 
This  being  complied  with  on  the  part  of  his  majefty, 
Alexander  Dairy  mple,  Efq.  an  eminent  member  of  the 
Royal  Society,  was  appointed  to  take  the  command 
of  the  bark  appropriated  for  the  purpofe.  In  tlie  ex- 
ecution of  the  projeft,  however,  an  unexpefled  diffi- 
culty occurred.  Mr  Dalrymple,  fenfible  of  the  ini- 
poflibility  of  guiding  a  velVel  through  unknown  and 
dangerous  feas  vs-ithout  any  proper  command  over  the 
crew ,  demanded  a  brevet  commifl'ion  as  captain  of  the 
veffel,  in  the  fame  manner  as  had  formerly  been  grant- 
ed to  Dr  Halley  in  a  voyage  of  difcovery  made  by 
liim.  This  commlffiOn  Sir  Edward  Hawke  abfolutely 
refufed  to  fign ;  declaring,  when  preffed  upon  the  fuh- 
jeft,  that  he  would  rather  fiiffer  his  right  hand  to  be 
cut  oft'  than  truft  any  of  his  majefty 's  fliip's  to  a  perfon 
who  had  not  been  properly  bred  to  the  fervice  ;  and  in 
this  proceeding  he  feemed  to  be  juftified  by  the  m.utl- 
nous  behaviour  of  Dr  Halley's  crew  ;  who,  denying 
the  legality  of  his  authority  over  them,  had  involved 
him  in  a  very  difagreeable  difpute,  and  v\hich  was  at- 
tended with  pernicious  confequenccs.  Mr  Dalrymple, 
on  the  other  hand,  being  equally  determined  in  his  re- 
fufal  to  proceed  without  the  authority  in  queftion, 
there  was  a  neceffity  for  finding  out  fome  perfon  of  fci- 
ence  who  might  alfo  be  free  from  the  objetlion  made 
by  Sir  Edward  Hawke.  Mr  Cook  therefore  was  pro- 
pofed  by  Mr  Stephens  ;  and  his  recommendation  be- 
ing feconded  by  Sir  Hugh  Pallifer,  he  was  immediate- 
ly appointed  to  direft  the  expedition  ;  and  on  this  or- 
cafion  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant  in  his 
majefly's  fervice. 

Mr  Cook's  commilTion  as  lieutenant  was  dated  May 
25.  1768  ;  a  v-effel  of  370  tons,  named  the  F.ndcavoiir, 
was  provided  for  him  ;  and  while  the  neceffary  prepa- 
rations were  making  for  the  voyage.  Captain  Wallis 
leturned.  It  having  been  recommended  to  this  gentle- 
man to  fix  upon  a  proper  place  for  making  the  allrono- 
mical  obfervations,  he  had  accordingly  chofen  the  ifland 
named  by  him  George''s  IJland,  but  fince  known  by  the' 
name  of  Otaheite  ,•  judging  alfo  that  Port  Royal  harbour 
in  it  would  afford  an  eligible  fituation.  Tliis  propofal  be- 
ing accepted,  direclions  for  the  purpofe  ivere  according- 
ly given  to  Mr  Cook,  with  whom  Mr  Charles  Green 
was  joined  in  the  aftronomical  part  ;  the  latter  having 
been  affiftant  to  Dr  Bradley  in  the  royal  obfervatory 
at  Greenwicli,  and  thus  judged  to  be  every  way  quali- 
fied for  the  office.  The  lieutenant  was  likewife  accom- 
panied by  Mr  Banks,  now  Sir  Jofeph  Banks,  Dr  So- 
lander,  &.c.  The  principal  defign  of  the  voyage  was, 
as  has  already  been  hinted,  to  make  obfervations  on 
the  tranfit  of  Venus ;  but  this  being  done,  Mr  Cook 
was  direclcd  to  make  further  difcoveries  in  the  Pacific 
ocean  •,  and  on  the  30th  of  July  1768  he  fet  fail  on 
his  expedition.  An  account  of  the  voyage,  and  the 
difcoveries  made  during  the  time  of  it,  is  given  in  the 
next  article ;  here  it  is  fufficient  to  obferve,  that 
throughout  the  whole  Mr  Cook  approved  himfelf  an 
able  feaman  j  and  from  his  behaviour  both  to  his  own 
people  and  to  the  favage  nations  he  occafionally  met 
with,  ftiowed  a  moft  exaft  regard  to  the  rules  both  of 
juftice  and  humanity.  On  his  firft  arrival  at  Otaheite, 
the  following  regulations  were  drawn  up  for  his  peo- 
ple, which  lie  took  care  fliould  be  punftually  obeyed. 

I.  To 


Cook. 
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Cook.      I .  To  endeavour,  by  everj'  fair  means,  to  cultivate  a 

"~"v '  frienddiip  ivith  tlie  natives,  and  to  treat  them   with  all 

imaginable  humanity.  2.  A  proper  pcrfon  or  perfoiis 
to  be  appointed  to  treat  wiih  the  natives  for  provi- 
Cons,  fruits,  &c.  and  no  other  perfon  belongijig  lo 
the  lliip  to  do  io  without  leave.  3.  Every  perlon  on 
fliore  to  attend  punctually  to  his  duty,  and  to  pay  pro- 
per attention  to  his  tools  or  arms ;  and  if  lort  through 
negligence,  to  have  the  lull  value  charged  againft  his 
pay,  ^vith  fuch  farther  punifhment  intlicled  as  occa- 
iion  might  require.  4.  The  fame  penalty  to  be  in- 
flided  on  every  one  who  Ihould  embezzle,  trade  with, 
or  oft'er  to  trade  with,  any  part  of  the  lliip's  (lores ;  and, 
5.  No  iron  to  be  given  in  exchange  for  any  thing  but 
proviSons.  His  rigid  adherence  to  thefe  rules  was 
manifelled  in  feveral  inftances,  particularly  by  feverely 
punilhing  the  fliip's  butcher,  who  had  threatened  the 
life  of  a  woman,  wife  to  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
iiland,  for  refufing  a  Ihme  hatchet  on  the  terms  he 
propofed.  On  erefling  their  obfervatory,  in  order  to 
go  through  the  allronomical  operations,  an  accident 
happened  which  had  like  to  have  dilconcerted  the 
■»vhole  fcheme.  This  was  the  lofs  of  their  quadrant, 
^vhich  had  been  ftolen  by  fome  of  the  natives  ;  but, 
chiefly  through  the  exertions  of  Mr  Banks,  it  ^vas 
recovered,  and  the  obiervations  made  accordingly. 
Scarce  was  this  accomplilhed,  however,  before  ano- 
tiier  theft  of  the  natives  demanded  the  moll  ferious 
confideration  of  the  commander.  Some  of  them  tak- 
ing advantage  of  the  attention  of  the  officers  being 
otherwife  engaged,  took  the  opportunity  of  breaking 
into  one  of  the  llore-rooms,  and  Healing  from  thence 
a  bag  of  fpike  nails  of  no  lefs  than  an  hundred  weight. 
This  was  a  moll  importaat  affair ;  for  as  thofe  nails 
ivere  of  great  ellimation  among  the  Indians,  the  pof- 
fe.Tion  of  fuch  a  quantity  mufl  undoubtedly  have  much 
leflened  their  value,  and  thus  rendered  provifions'  of 
every  kind  greatly  dearer  on  the  itland  than  before. 
One  of  the  thieve^!  therefore  being  difcovered,  was  pu- 
iiilhed  v\ith  200  ladies;  notwithftanding  which  he  ob- 
ftinately  refufed  to  difcover  any  of  his  accomplices. 
Repeated  thefts  committed  afterwards  required  all  the 
■vvifdom  and  refolution  of  Mr  Cook  to  conduft  him- 
felf  in  a  proper  manner.  After  due  confideration,  he 
judged  it  to  be  a  matter  of  importance  to  put  an  end 
to  thefe  praflices  at  once,  by  doing  fomething  which 
might  engage  the  natives  themfelves  to  prevent  them 
for  their  common  intereft.  This,  however,  he  was 
not  at  prefent  able  to  accomplifh  ;  nor  indeed  did  it 
feem  poihble  to  prevent  them  without  ufing  fire- 
arms, which  from  motires  of  humanity  he  flill  deter- 
mined to  avoid.  At  lafl,  after  a  Hay  of  three  months, 
when  preparing  to  take  his  leave,  the  moll  difagree- 
able  adventure  took  place  that  he  had  hitherto  met 
with.  This  w-as  the  defertion  of  t^vo  of  his  people, 
who  having  married  youi>g  women  of  that  country,  de- 
termined to  take  up  their  refidence  in  it.  Mr  Cook 
was  now  obliged  to  feize  fome  of  the  chiefs,  and  to  m- 
form  them  that  they  could  not  obtain  their  liberty  un- 
lefs  the  defertcrs  \vere  recovered.  This  at  laft  produ- 
ced the  deCred  effect  ;  the  deferters  were  given  up, 
and  Mr  Cook  fet  fail,  along  with  Tupia  (who  had 
formerly  been  the  prime  minifter  to  Oberea,  a  princefs 
of  the  iiland)  and  a  boy  of   13  years  of  age,   both 
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of  uhom  %vere  dcfirous  of  accompanying  him  to  Eng- 
land. '  * 

While  Mr  Cook  proceeded  to  \ifit  others  of  the 
South  lea  illands,  Tupia  occafionally  fcrved  as  an  in- 
terpreter.  On  his  arrival  in  New  Zealand,  Mr  Cook 
found  the  people  extremely  hoftile  and  inlolent.  At 
their  very  firll  meeting,  (me  of  the  natives  havim' 
threatened  to  dart  his  lance  into  the  boat,  was  fliot 
dead.  Another,  having  carried  off  Mr  Green's  hanger 
was  fired  at  with  fmall  (hot ;  and  upon  his  (lill  refuling' 
to  redore  it,  was  fired  at  with  ball  and  killed.  Tliis, 
however,  produced  very  little  effect  on  the  reft,  wlio 
offered  to  make  an  attack  upon  them,  till  feveral  muf- 
kets  were  -fired  u-ith  fmall  (hot,  which  wounded  three 
or  four  more.  Next  day  the  commander,  having  de- 
termined to  force  fome  of  the  natives  on  tDoard,  in  or- 
der to  conciliate  their  affeftions  by  kind  treatment, 
direfted  his  men  to  follow  two  canoes  whom  he  per- 
ceived under  way  before  him.  One  made  her  efcape, 
but  the  other,  not  obferving  the  boats  in  purfuit,  wzs 
overtaken ;  on  w  hich  the  favages  plied  their  c^ars  fo 
brilkly,  that  the  (hip's  boats  were  not  able  to  keep  up 
with  them.  Tupia,  ^vhofc  language  the  New  Zealan- 
ders  underftood,  called  to  them  to  return,  with  aflur- 
ances  that  no  hurt  ihould  be  done  them  ;  but  thev  con- 
tinued their  flight  without  minding  him.  A  muflcet 
was  then  fired  over  their  heads  with  a  view  to  intimidate 
them,  but  upon  this  they  prepared  to  fight ;  and  011 
the  coming  up  of  the  boats  began  the  attack  with  fo 
much  \igour,  that  the  lieutenant's  j^!eople  were  obli- 
ged to  fire  upon  them  with  ball,  by  wliich  four  out  of 
(even  that  were  in  the  boat  were  killed,  and  the  other 
three  jumped  into  the  water,  and  were  taken  on 
board. 

This  part  of  Mr  Cook's  condu(5l  feems  inconfillent 
^vith  that  humanity  for  ^vhich  he  was  in  general  fo 
eminently  didinguilhed  ;'  he  was  aware  of  the  cenlure, 
and  makes  the  following  apology.  "  Thele  jieople 
certainly  did  not  delerve  death  for  not  chooling  to  con- 
fide in  my  promiles,  or  not  confenting  to  Come  on 
board  my  boat,  even  if  they  had  apprehended  no  dan- 
ger ;  but  the  nature  of  my  icrvice  required  me  to  ob- 
tain a  knoivltdge  of  their  country,  which  I  could  no 
otherwife  obtain  but  by  forcing  into  it  in  an  hodile 
manner,  or  gaining  admilTion  through  the  confidence 
and  good  wiU  of  the  people.  I  had  already  tried  the 
power  of  prefents  ivithout  effefl  ;  and  I  was  now 
prompted  by  my  defue  to  avoid  farther  hoftilitics,  to 
attempt  to  get  fome  of  them  on  board  ;  the  only  me- 
thod wc  had  left  of  convincing  them  that  we  intended 
them  no  harm,  and  had  it  in  our  power  to  contribute 
to  their  gratification  and  convenience.  Thus  far  my 
intentions  certainly  were  not  criminal ;  and  though  in 
the  conteft,  which  I  had  not  the  Icall  realbn  to  expeCl, 
our  viilory  might  have  been  complete  without  fo  great 
an  expence  of  life  ;  yet  in  fuch  fuuations,  when  the 
command  to  fire  has  once  been  given,  no  man  can 
pretend  to  reftrain  its  exccfs,  or  prelcribe  its  effeifl." 

Not«ilh(landing  the  difailer  jult  mentioned,  to  which 
the  three  New  Zealanders,  who  w-ere  taken  on  board, 
had  been  witneires,  they  were  loon  conciliated,  and 
began  to  dug  with  a  degree  of  talle  that  furprifed  the 
Englilli  gentlemen.  They  were  boys,  the  oldfft  about 
1 9   and   the   youngcll    about    1 1 ;    but   no    kindnefs 
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Cook,  which  could  be  fliown  them  was  in  any  degree  effec- 
~~^  tual  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation  with  the  reft.  On 
the  contrary,  having  perceived  the  fhip  in  fome  di- 
ftrefs,  they  inftantly  Ihowed  a  difpofition  to  make  an 
attack  ;  and  from  this  they  were  only  prevented  by 
the  firing  of  a  four-pounder  charged  with  grape-fliot. 
Even  this  did  not  produce  any  permanent  eftecl  ;  ano-. 
ther  attack  was  determined  upon,  and  ivould  undoubt- 
edly have  been  made,  had  not  Tupia  informed  them, 
that  if  they  perfifted  in  their  attempt,  the  arms  of  their 
adverfaries,  like  thunder,  %vould  deftroy  evei-y  one  of 
«'  them.  This  was  enforced  by  the  fire  of  another  four- 
pounder  with  grape-lhot,  which  fpreading  wide  in  the 
water,  terrified  them  to  fuch  a  degree  that  they  be- 
gan to  paddle  away  as  faft  as  poflible.  Notvvithlland- 
ing  this,  however,  fome  intercourfe  began  to  take 
place  ;  but  in  every  inftance  the  New  Zealanders  ma- 
nifefted  their  hoftihty  and  treachery  iu  fuch  a  manner 
as  fliowed  that  they  were  not  to  be  gained  by  fair 
means.  At  laft  an  attempt  to  carry  off  Tayeto,  Tu- 
pia's  boy,  rendered  it  abfolutely  neceffary  to  fire  upon 
them  in  order  to  refcue  him  from  certain  deftruftion, 
fome  of  the  favages  having  got  him  into  a  canoe, 
where  they  held  him  down  by  violence.  In  confe- 
quence  of  this  one  of  the  favages  was  killed  on  the 
fpot,  and  feveral  more  wounded,  by  the  difcharge  of 
mulkets  from  the  boats  ;  Tayeto  recovered  his  liberty, 
,  lumped  into  the  water,  and  fwam  to  the  fliip.  Some 
partial  intercourfe  again  took  place  :  but  Hill  it  ap- 
peared that  the  Innate  rancour  of  thefe  favages  was 
not  to  be  fubdued  by  any  fair  means ;  and  it  was 
only  by  the  powerful  arguments  of  cannon  and 
muiketry  that  they  could  be  kept  from  attempting  to 
do  mifchlef. 

From  the  account  of  this  voyage  publllhed  by  Dr 
Hawkefworth,  indeed,  it  appears,  that  a  confiderable 
number  of  favages  periflied  in  a  fimllar  manner  to  that 
above  mentioned,  and  they  feem  to  have  manifefted  a 
more  hollile  behaviour  than  afterwards :  on  thofe  me- 
lancholy occafions,  however,  it  is  obferved  to  the  ho- 
nour of  Mr  Cook,  that  his  humanity  was  eminently 
confpicuous  beyond  that  of  the  common  people,  uho 
all  along  fliowed  as  much  inclination  to  deftroy  the 
Indians  as  a  fportfman  does  to  kill  the  game  he  pur- 
fues. 

While  Mr  Cook  coafted  the  illands  of  New  Zealand, 
he  was  fometimes  in  the  moft  imminent  danger  of  be- 
ing fliipwrecked.  In  the  latitude  of  35**  fouth,  and 
In  the  midft  of  fummer  in  that  climate,  he  met  with 
fuch  a  gale  of  wind  as  he  fcarce  ever  experienced  be- 
fore ;  fo  that  he  was  no  lefs  than  three  weeks  in  get- 
ting ten  leagues  to  the  weftward,  and  two  more  before 
he  could  get  30  leagues  farther.  Fortunately,  how- 
ever, they  were  all  this  time  a  confiderable  ^vay  from 
land,  otherwife  it  is  probable  that  the  ftorm  muft  have 
proved  fatal. 

Mr  Cook  having  fpent  fix  months  in  circumnaviga- 
ting and  fully  exploring  the  iflands  of  New  Zealand,  he 
failed  from  thence  on  the  3 1  ft  of  March  1 770.  It  muft 
be  obferved,  however,  that  the  extreme  hoftility  ma- 
nifefted by  the  inhabitants  in  that  part  of  the  illand 
where  he  firft  arrived,  was  not  univerfally  diffufed ;  but 
that  a  friendly  intercourfe  was  for  a  long  time  main- 
tained with  thofe  about  Queen  Charlotte's  Sound. 
FrQuj  New  Zealand  he  proceeded  to  New  Holland,  and 
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on  the   28  th  of  April  came  In  fight  of  Botany  Bay. 
Here  all  their  endeavours  to  induce  the  natives  to  have  " 
any  intercourfe  with  them  proved  ineffeftual,   though 
happily  there  was  no  blood  ipilt  in  any  quarrel. 

During  their  navigation  round  New  Holland,  the 
coafts  of  which  are  full  of  dangerous  rocks  and  Ihoals, 
our  navigators  Were  brought  into  a  more  perilous  fitua- 
tion  than  ever  •,  and  from  which  the  efcape  ^vas  fo  ex- 
traordinary, that  it  deferves  a  particular  relation. 
This  happened  on  the  loth  of  June  1^70,  as  they 
purfued  their  courfe  from  Trinity  Bay,  and  nearly  in 
the  latitude  afligned  to  the  Iflands  difcovered  by  Qui- 
ros.  At  that  time  they  had  the  advantage  of  a  fine 
breeze  and  a  clear  moonlight ;  and  in  ftanding  oft' 
from  fix  till  near  nine  o'clock,  the  ftilp  had  deepened 
her  water  from  1 4  to  21  fathoms-,  but  while  the  na- 
vigators were  at  fupper,  it  fuddenly  ihoaled  to  12,  10, 
and  8  fathoms  in  the  fpace  of  a  few  minutes.  Every 
thing  was  then  ready  for  putting  the  flilp  about,  ^vhen 
they  fuddenly  got  into  deep  water  again,  and  continued 
in  20  and  21  fathoms  for  fome  time,  fo  that  the  gentle- 
men ivent  to  bed  in  perfeft  fecurity.  A  little  before 
eleven,  however,  the  water  flioaled  at  once  from  20  to 
17  fathoms;  and  before  the  lead  could  be  heaved  again, 
the  ihip  ftruck,  and  remained  immoveable,  excepting 
as  far  as  flie  was  heaved  up  and  down,  and  daflied 
agalnft  the  rocks  by  the  furge.  The  alarm  was  now 
univerfal,  and  not  indeed  without  the  greateft  reafon. 
It  appeared  that  the  veflel  had  been  lifted  over  the 
ledge  of  a  rock,  and  lay  in  a  hollow  within  it,  -svhere 
there  were  in  fome  places  from  three  to  four  fathoms 
water,  and  in  others  fcarcely  as  many  feet :  the  fheath- 
ing  boards  were  disjoined,  and  floating  round  the  fliip 
in  great  numbers ;  and  at  laft  the  falfe  keel  alfa  was 
deftroyed,  while  the  rock  kept  grating  her  bottom 
with  fuch  force  as  to  be  heard  in  the  fore  ftore  room.  It 
was  noiv  neceffary  to  lighten  the  thip  as  much  as  pof- 
fible  :  and  this  was  done  with  all  expedition  to  the 
amount  of  more  than  50  tons.  In  the  morning  of  the 
nth  of  June  they  difcovered  the  land  at  about  eight 
leagues  diftance,  ivlthout  any  ifland  between,  on  which, 
they  could  have  been  fent  aftiore  in  the  event  of  the 
ihIp  going  to  pieces,  that  fs  they  might  have  been  car- 
ried to  the  main  land  by  turns.  To  add  to  their  dif- 
trefs,  the  (hip  drew  fo  much  water,  that  it  was  with  dif- 
ficulty kept  under  with  three  pumps.  Laftly,  it  appear- 
ed,  that  even  the  rifing  of  the  tide,  on  which  they  had 
ultimately  depended  for  relief,  was  infufficient  to 
anfwer  the  purpofe  as  the  day  tide  fell  confiderably 
fliort  of  that  in  the  night-time.  Having  therefore 
lightened  the  ftiip  ftill  farther,  by  throv\ing  out  every 
thing  that  could  poflibly  be  fpared,  they  waited  with 
patience  for  the  next  tide  ;  when,  after  incredible  ex- 
ertion, the  fliip  righted,  and  they  got  her  over  the 
ledge  of  the  rock  into  deep  water.  By  continual  la- 
bour, hou-ever,  the  men  were  at  laft  fo  mucli  exhaufted, 
that  they  could  not  ftand  to  the  pumps  more  than  five 
or  fix  minutes  at  a  time ;  after  %vhich  they  threw 
themfelves  flat  on  the  deck,  though  a  ftream  of  wa- 
ter between  three  and  four  inches  deep  ran  over  it ; 
and  in  this  fituation,  they  lay  till  others,  exhaulled 
as  well  as  themfelves,  took  their  places,  on  which  they 
ftarted  up  again,  and  renewed  their  exertions.  In 
this  dreadful  extremity,  Mr  Monkhoufe,  a  midflilpman, 
propofed  the  expedient  of  fothciing  the  ftiip,  as  it  is 
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Cock,  called,  by  wliich  means  he  faid  that  he  had  feen  a  mer- 
■"""'"""'  chart  (hip  brought  from  Virginia  to  London  after  (lie 
had  fprung  a  leak  that  admitted  more  than  four  feet 
water  in  an  hour.  The  expedient  being  approved  of, 
it  was  put  in  execution  in  the  following  manner.  He 
took  a  lower  lludding-fail,  and  having  mixed  a  large 
quantity  of  oakum  and  wool  together,  llitched  them 
down  by  handfuls  as  lightly  as  polhble  ;  the  whole  be- 
ing afterwards  fpread  over  with  the  dung  of  the  Iheep 
and  other  filth.  The  fail  was  then  hauled  under  the 
Ihip's  bottom  by  means  of  ropes  which  kept  it  ex- 
tended. When  it  came  under  the  leak,  the  wool  and 
oakum,  with  part  of  the  lail,  were  forced  inwards  by 
the  preffure  of  the  water,  which  thus  prevented  its 
own  ingrefs  in  fuch  an  effeftual  manner,  that  one 
pump,  inftead  of  three,  was  now  fufficient  to  keep  it 
under.  Thus  they  got  the  ihip  into  a  convenient  port 
on  the  coart  of  New  Holland,  where  they  had  an  op- 
portunity of  repairing  the  injury.  Here  they  dilco- 
vered  that  their  prefervation  had  not  been  owing  entire- 
ly to  the  expedient  above  mentioned  ;  for  one  of  the 
holes  was  in  a  great  meafure  filled  up  by  a  piece  of  rock 
which  had  broken  off  and  lluck  in  it  •,  and  this  hole  was 
fo  large,  that  had  it  not  been  filled  up  in  the  manner 
juft  mentioned,  they  muft  undoubtedly  have  perilhed 
notwithftandlng  all  the  alTirtance  that  could  have  been 
derived  from  the  pumps. 

The  dangers  they  fuftained  in  navigating  this  coaft 
were  innumerable,  infomuch  that  for  very  near  three 
months  they  were  obliged  to  have  a  man  conftantly 
in  the  chains  heading  the  lead.  They  were  always 
entangled  among  rocks  and  fhoals,  which  could  not 
have  failed  to  deftroy  a  lefs  experienced  navigator ;  and 
even  Mr  Cook,  with  all  his  fjgacity,  could  not  fome- 
times  have  extricated  himfelf,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
favourable  interpofition  of  fome  natural  events,  which 
no  human  penetration  could  foreiee  or  have  the  lead 
dependence  upon.  Of  this  we  (hall  only  give  the  fol- 
lowing inftance.  Having  at  laft,  as  they  thought, 
got  fafely  over  the  valT;  reefs  of  funk  rocks  \vith 
which  the  coaft  of  New  Holland  is  furrounded,  they 
flattered  themfelves  that  all  danger  was  pad,  and 
the  vaft  fwell  of  the  ivater  con\'inced  them  that  they 
were  now  in  the  opea  ocean.  The  remembrance  of 
former  dangers,  however,  induced  them  frequently  to 
take  the  precaution  of  founding  ;  notwithftanding 
which,  in  the  latitude  of  about  14^°  S.  they  found 
themfelves  one  morning  only  about  a  mile  diftant  from 
the  moft  hideous  breakers,  though  the  fea  all  around 
was  unfathomable.  Their  fituation  was  rendered  the 
more  dreadfiJ  by  its  being  a  dead  calm,  at  the  fame 
time  that  they  were  carried  towards  the  rock  with 
fuch  rapidity,  that  by  the  time  they  had  got  the  (hip's 
head  turned  by  means  of  the  boats,  flie  was  Icarcely 
100  yards  diftant  from  it.  Their  only  reiburce  then 
was  to  tow  the  (hip,  if  poffible,  by  means  of  the  boats 
and  pinnace,  out  of  a  fituation  fo  very  perilous  j  but 
all  their  efforts  would  have  been  unfuccelstul,  had  not 
a  breeze  of  wind  fprung  up,  which,  though  too  light 
to  have  been  noticed  at  aiiy  other  ti.Tie,  was  found  to 
lecojid  their  eiforts  fo  effectually,  that  the  (liip  began 
to  move  perceptibly  from  the  reef  in  an  oblique  di- 
reftion  :  during  the  time  that  this  breeze  laftcd, 
which  was  not  more  than  ten  minutes,  they  had  made 
n  confiderable  wav.  A  dead  calm  fjccccjjng,  thcv 
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began  to  lofe  ground,  and  in  a  little  time  were  dii- 
vcn  within  200  yards  of  the  rocks  :  but  fortunate-  * 
ly  the  breeze  returned,  and  lalled  ten  minutes  more  ; 
during  which  time  a  fmall  opening  was  perceived  in 
the  reef  at  the  diftance  of  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile.  I'he  mate  being  lent  out  to  examine  this  open- 
ing, reported  that  it  was  not  more  than  the  length  of 
the  ihip  in  breadth,  but  that  there  was  (mooth  water 
within.  On  this  it  was  determined  to  pu(h  into  it  by 
all  means.  The  attempt  failed  of  (uccefs ;  as,  juft 
when  they  had  brought  the  (hip  with  great  labour  to 
the  mouth  of  the  opening,  they  (ound  a  current  fctting 
out  from  it  by  reafon  of  the  tide  now  beginning  to  ebb. 
Eut  though  their  hopes  were  difappointed  in  getting 
through  the  opening,  they  were,  bv  the  current  (etting 
out  from  it,  driven  in  a  very  (hort  time  to  the  diftance 
of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  rocks ;  and  by  dint  of 
towing  and  other  exertions,  they  isere  got  by  noon  to 
the  diftance  of  two  miles.  This  temporary  deliverance, 
hov.ever,  afforded  but  (mail  profpect  of  being  ultimate- 
ly relieved.  They  had  (till  no  other  expecfalion  than 
ot  being  forced  back  into  their  former  (ituation  by  the 
return  of  the  tide  ;  but  happily  they  now  perceived 
another  opening  about  a  mile  to  the  weftward.  Mr 
Hicks  the  lieutenant  being  lent  to  examine  this  open- 
ing, returned  with  an  account  of  its  being  narrow  and 
hazardous,  but  capable  of  being  pa(Ted.  To  thi* 
place  therefore  the  (hip  was  direfted  by  every  po(TibIe 
means  ;  and  a  light  breeze  happening  to  fpring  up, 
thev  fortunately  reached  it,  and  were  inftantly  hurried 
through  with  great  rapidity  by  the  current  of  the  re- 
turning tide  ;  which,  had  it  not  been  for  this  opening, 
would  undoubtedly  have  daftied  them  to  pieces  againft 
the  rocks. 

From  the  time  they  quitted  the  coaft  of  New  Hol- 
land till  their  arrival  at  Batavia  in  the  illand  of  Java, 
our  navigators  met  with  no  other  danger  but  %vhat  is 
common  in  fea  voyages.  They  were  obliged  to  ftay 
for  fome  time  at  this  place  to  repair  their  damages  ; 
and  on  viewing  the  condition  ot  the  flilp,  found  they 
had  more  reafon  than  ever  to  admire  the  manner  in 
which  they  had  been  preferved.  Both  the  fal(e-keel 
and  main  keel  were  greatly  injured  ;  great  part  of  the 
ftieathing  was  torn  off;  fcveralof  the  planks  were  much 
damaged,  and  among  the!e  there  were  two,  and  half  of 
another,  which  for  fix  feet  in  length  were  not  above 
the  eighth  part  of  an  inch  in  thicknefs,  bendcs  being 
penetrated  with  ivorms  quite  to  the  timbers.  Here 
the  crew  were  exceftively  annoyed  by  ficknels,  which 
obliged  them  to  remain  much  longer  than  they  would 
otherwife  have  done  :  and  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that 
every  one  of  the  crew  was  ill  excepting  the  fail-maker, 
an  old  man  between  70  and  80  years  of  age,  and  who 
«as  drunk  every  night.  Poor  Tupia,  with  his  boy 
Tayeto,  fell  (acrlfices  to  the  unbealthinefs  of  the  cli- 
mate, as  well  as  the  (urgeon,  three  leamen,  and  Mr 
Green's  fervant.  Nor  did  the  evil  ftop  here  ;  for  on 
their  letting  out  from  Bata\-ia,  the  feeds  of  dileal'e 
which  had  been  received  there  broke  out  in  the  molt 
violent  and  fatal  manner,  infomuch  tliat  in  the  courl'e 
of  about  fix  weeks  there  died  one  of  Mr  Binks's  al"- 
fiftants,  by  name  Mr  Sporing,  Mr  Parkinlon  his  na- 
tural hiftory  painter,  Mr  Green  the  a(tronomer,  the 
boatfwain,  carpenter,  and  mate,  Mr  Monkhoufe  the 
middiipman,  the  corporal  of  tlie  marines,  two  of  tlic 
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Even  tlie  jolly  old 
but  whe- 
ther his  death  micjlit  not  in  lome  meafure  be  attributed 
to  his  being  lels  plentifully  iupplied  with  liquors  than 
formerly,  might  have  deferved  inquiry.  Thefe  unfor- 
tunate events  probably  made  a  conilderable  impreffion 
on  Mr  Cook's  mind  ;  and  perhaps  induced  him  to 
direft  his  attention  to  thoie  methods  of  preferving  the 
health  of  feamen  which  he  afterwards  put  in  execu- 
tion with  fo  mucli  fuccefs.  After  touching  at  St 
Helena,  they  continued  their  voyage  for  England, 
where  they  arrived  on  the  nth  of  June  1771  :  and 
on  the  29th  of  Auguft  the  fame  year,  his  majefty 
teftified  his  approbation  of  Mr  Cook's  condufl:  by  ap- 
pointing him  a  captain  in  the  navy.  On  this  occafion 
Mr  Cook  v.'iilied  to  h;'.ve  been  advanced  to  the  rank  of 
poft-captain,  which,  though  not  more  profitable  than 
the  other,  is  more  honourable  ;  but  this  being  incon- 
fiflent  with  the  rules  of  preferment  in  the  navy,  the 
earl  of  Sandwich,  at  that  time  at  the  head  of  the  ad- 
miralty, could  not  agree  to  it. 

Captain  Cook  was  not  allowed  to  remain  long  in- 
aflive.  The  idea  of  a  fouthcrn  continent  had  long 
been  entertained,  and  Mr  Dalrymple  had  renewed  tlie 
attention  of  tlie  public  towards  the  queftion,  by  his 
hidorical  colleftion  of  voyages  to  the  Pacific  ocean, 
publifned  in  two  quarto  volumes,  one  in  1770,  the 
other  in  1 771.  To  determine  the  matter  finally,  Cap- 
tain Cook  was  a^ain  fent  out  :  and  the  objed  of  this 
voyage  was  not  merely  to  fettle  the  queftion  jull  men- 
tioned, but  to  extend  the  geography  of  the  globe  to 
its  utmoll  limits.  That  the  undcrtakirig  might  be 
carried  on  inth  the  greater  advantage,  it  was  deter- 
mined to  employ  two  (hips,  on  the  choice  and  equip- 
ment of  which  the  utmoll  attention  was  beftowed. 
The  fuccelsful  voyage  which  had  already  been  made 
in  the  Endeavour,  fuggefted  the  idea  of  that  ihip  be- 
ing a  proper  model  for  the  two  which  were  to  be  fent 
out ;  and  the  opinion  of  Lord  Sandwich  concurring 
with  the  general  idea,  two  velVeU,  conftrucled  by  the 
fame  perfon  -ivho  had  built  the  Endeavour,  were  pur- 
chafed  for  tl'.e  voyage.  Thefe  were  about  14  or  16 
months  old  at  the  time  they  ivere  purchafed  ;  and,  in 
the  opinion  of  Captain  Cook,  were  as  fit  for  the  pur- 
pofe  as  if  they  had  been  but  newly  built.  The  larger 
of  the  two,  of  462  tons  burden,  ivas  named  the  Refo/ii- 
tiott ;  the  fmaller,  of  336  tons,  had  the  name  of  the 
y^dventure :  the  complement  of  men  on  board  the 
former,  of  wliich  Captain  Cook  was  commander,  be- 
ing 112;  on  the  latter,  commanded  by  Mr  Tobias  Fur- 
neaux,  81.  In  their  equipment,  every  article  that 
could  be  fuppofed  necelTarj-,  hoivever  much  out  of  the 
common  line,  was  procured,  and  every  circumftance 
that  could  be  fuppofed  to  contribute  to  the  fuccefs  of 
the  voyage  was  attended  to  in  the  moil  fcrupulous 
manner.  Befides  the  ufual  (lores  and  proviiions,  all 
of  which  were  of  the  beil  kind<:,  the  ihips  were  fur- 
niihed  with  malt,  foar-kroiu,  ialtcd  cabbage,  portable 
(onp,  falop,  muftard,  marmalade  of  carrots,  beer,  and 
infpifTated  wort.  Mr  Hodges,  an  excellent  landfcape 
painter,  was  engaged  to  make  drawings  and  paintings 
of  fuch  objefls  as  required  them.  Mr  John  Reinhold 
Forfter,  ivith  his  fon,  were  both  engaged,  in  order  to 
explore  aad  coUeft  the  natural  hiftory  of  the  countries 
through  ivhich  they  paffcd  ;    und  Isilly,    that  nothing 
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might  be  wanting  to  render  the  voyage  as  complete  as 
polfible,  Mr  William  Monies  and  Mr  William  Bayley  *■ 
were  engaged  by  the  board  of  longitude  to  make  ce- 
lellial  obiervations.  They  were  furnilhcd  with  the 
btll  inftruments  of  every  kind,  and  among  the  reft 
with  four  time-pieces  ;  three  conftrufted  by  Mr  Ar- 
nold, and  one  by  Mr  Kendal  on  Mr  Harrii'on's  prin- 
ciples. 

At  Plymouth  Captain  Cook  received  his  inftruc- 
tions  ;  which  were  not  only  to  (ail  round  the  globe, 
but  to  fail  round  it  in  high  louthern  latitudes,  and  to 
make  fuch  tvaverfes  as  might  finally  refolve  the  qHefiion 
concerning  the  louthern  continent.  In  purfuance  of 
thefe  irdlruftions  he  fet  fail  on  the  13th  of  July  1772, 
and  on  the  29th  of  the  fame  month  reached  the  Ma- 
deiras. As  he  proceeded  afterwards  in  his  voyage,  he 
made  three  puncheons  of  beer  from  the  infpiflated  wort 
carried  out  along  with  him,  and  found  it  excellently 
to  anlwer  the  purpofe,  provided  the  material  could 
have  been  kept  without  fermentation  in  its  infpiflated 
ftate  ;  but  as  this  was  foiind  impo(nble,  the  expedient 
feems  to  have  failed.  In  this  voyage,  however,  the 
captain  ufed  ivith  the  greateil  fuccefs  fuch  methods  as 
appeared  likely  to  contribute  to  the  prefervation  of  the 
health  of  his  men.  In  rainy  weather,  he  took  caie 
that  the  fl.ip  fliould  be  aired  and  dried  by  means  of 
fires  made  between  the  decks,  the  damp  places  were 
fmoked,  and  the  people  were  ordered  to  air  their  bed- 
ding, and  wa(h  and  dry  their  clothes,  whenever  an  op- 
portunity offered.  Thus  he  reached  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  without  having  a  fingle  man  fick.  Having  left 
it  and  kept  on  his  courfe  to  the  fouthward,  he  foon 
began  to  meet  with  cold  and  flonny  weather,  by  which 
he  loft  almoft  the  whole  of  his  live  ftock  of  (lieep,  hogs, 
and  geefe.  The  bad  effefts  of  this  llorniy  weather  up- 
on the  men  were  guarded  againll  by  an  addition  to 
their  clothing,  and  giwig  them  a  dram  on  particular 
occaiions.  On  the  ■  lixth  of  December,  being  in  the 
latitude  of  50°  40',  he  fell  in  with  iflands  of  ice,  and 
continued  among  them  in  various  latitudes  till  the 
17th  of  January  1773  ;  when  he  fet  fail  fur  New  Zea- 
land, which  he  reached  on  the  27th. 

The  reception  of  our  navigator  by  the  Neu-  Zealan- 
ders  was  noiv  much  more  friendly  than  in  the  former 
voyage,  fo  that  there  ivere  no  contells  with  the  na- 
tives ;  nor  did  Captain  Cook  obferve  any  one  of  thofe 
whom  he  had  feen  before,  neither  was  there  the  fmal- 
left  remembrance  of  former  hollilities.  Having  (laid 
in  this  country  till  the  7th  of  June,  our  navigators  fet 
fail  for  Otaheite  ;  but  during  the  voyage  the  cvews  of 
both  ftiips  were  attacked  by  the  fcurvy.  Thofe  of  the 
Adventure  were  in  a  very  fickly  ftate ;  the  cook  was 
dead,  and  28  of  her  bell  men  incapable  of  duty.  On 
board  the  Refolution  matters  were  much  better ;  and 
the  only  reafon  that  could  be  conjeflured  for  the  dif- 
ference was,  that  the  people  of  the  Adventure  had 
been  in  a  habit  of  body  more  inclined  to  the  fcurvy 
than  thofe  of  the  Refolution,  and  had  eaten  fewer  vege- 
tables. Here  it  was  obferved,  that  the  averfion  of  fea- 
men to  a  change*  of  diet  is  fo  great,  that  it  can  only 
be  overcome  by  the  fteady  and  perfevering  example  of 
a  commander.  Wliile  he  remained  at  New  Zealand, 
the  captain  had  difcovered  a  tree  which  greatly  re- 
fembled    the    American    black    fpruce.       Perfuaded, 
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Cook,  equally  falutaty  on  the  health  of  the  people,  he  em- 
■—  «  '  ployed  them  in  brewing  beer  from  it.  This  was 
done  while  they  continued  at  Duiky  Bay,  in  order  to 
fupply  the  want  of  vegetables,  wliich  were  not  to  be 
procured  there  ;  but  on  removing  to  (^ueen  Charlotte's 
Sound,  they  were  more  fortunate.  Captain  Cook 
liimlelf  went  to  look  cut  for  antifcorbutic  vegetables  ; 
and  returned  in  a  very  (liort  time  with  a  boat-load  of 
fcurvygrafs,  celery,  &.c.  Thefe  were  boiled  with  the 
peas  and  wheat ;  and  though  fome  of  the  people  dif- 
likcd  them  at  firft,  they  foon  became  fo  fenfible  of 
their  good  effefts,  that  they  cheerfully  followed  the 
example  of  the  rell  :  and  the  freedom  of  the  creu'  from 
the  fcuvvy  and  other  diftempers  was  by  every  one  at- 
tributed to  the  New  Zealand  ipruce  beer  ar««  vege- 
tables. From  this  time  forward  the  captain  had  fcarce 
occalion  to  give  orders  for  gathering  vegetables  when 
they  came  to  any  land. 

During  this  voyage  Captain  Cook  experienced  ano- 
ther narrow  efcape  from  Ihipwreck.  Being  becalmed 
at  the  diftance  of  half  a  league  from  a  reef  of  rocks 
near  Ofnaburgh  illand,  it  was  found  neceflary  to  order 
out  the  boats  to  to^v  off  the  ihips ;  but  this  was  found 
impoflible.  The  calm  continuing,  and  the  fituation 
of  our  navigators  becoming  every  moment  more  dan- 
gerous, the  captain  attempted  to  get  through  an 
opening  in  the  reef  i^hich  he  had  judged  practicable; 
but  on  approaching  it,  found  that  there  was  not  fuf- 
ficient  depth  of  v\  ater ;  at  the  fame  time  that  the 
draught  of  the  tide  through  it  forced  the  fliip  thither  in 
a  manner  fcarce  to  be  refilled.  One  of  the  ivarping  ma- 
chines, with  about  400  fathoms  of  rope,  was  then  or- 
dered out,  but  did  not  procjuce  any  effeft.  They  were 
within  two  cables  length  of  the  breakers,  and  no  bot- 
tom could  be  found  for  calling  anchor.  Having  no 
other  refource,  however,  they  did  drop  an  anchor  ; 
but  before  it  took  hold,  the  Refolution  was  in  lels 
than  three  fathoms  water,  and  llruck  at  every  fall  of 
the  lea,  which  broke  violently  dole  under  her  ftern, 
threatening  deftruftion  to  every  one  on  board.  At 
lall  the  tide  ceaiing  to  act  in  the  fame  direction,  the 
boats  vvere  ordered  to  try  to  tow  off  tlie  veflel  ;  in 
which  being  alTilled  by  the  land-breeze,  which  fortu- 
nately fprung  up  at  that  inllant,  they  with  much  labour 
fucceeded. 

Having  fpent  a  conSderable  time  in  the  South  Sea 
ifiands,  Captain  Cook  returned  to  New  Zealand,  and 
from  thence  fet  fail  for  the  fouthern  part  of  the  conti- 
nent of  America.  Here  he  explored  all  the  illands  in 
the  neighbouvliood,  and  then  returned  to  England, 
where  he  arrived  in  fr.fety  on  the  30th  of  July  1774, 
having  been  ablent  three  years  and  18  days;  and  in  all 
that  time  loft  only  one  man,  who  died  of  a  confump- 
tion   probably  begun  before    he   fet    out   on  the   voy- 
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The  reception  our  na%ngator  now  met  with  was  fuit- 

ed  to  his  merit.  He  was  immediately  railed  to  the 
rank  of  poft-captain,  and  foon  after  unanimouily  elect- 
ed a  member  of  the  Royal  Society  ;  from  whom  he 
received  the  prize  of  the  gold  medal  for  the  bell  expe- 
rimental payer  that  had  appeared  throughout  the  year. 
It  was  the  cuftom  of  Sir  John  Pringle,  at  the  delivery 
of  this  medal,  annually,  to  make  an  elaborate  difcourfe, 
containing  the  hiltory  of  that  part  of  fcience  for  which 
the  medal  was  given;  and,  as  the  fubjcft  of  Captain 


Cook's  paper  (the  means  of  preferving  the  health  of 
fcamen)  was  analogous  to  the  profefllon  of  Sir  John  - 
Pringle  himfelf  as  a  phylician,  he  had  the  greater  op- 
portunity of  difplaying  his  elojuence  on  the  occafion. 
The  Ipcech  he  made  was  in  the  highell  degree  honour- 
able to  Captain  Cook.  He  remarked,  that  the  fociety 
had  never  more  meritorioully  bellowed  the  medal  than 
on  the  pcrlon  who  now  received  it.  "  If  (fays  he) 
Rome  decreed  the  civic  crown  to  him  who  laved  the 
life  of  a  fingle  citizen,  what  wreaths  are  due  to  the 
man  who,  having  himlelf  laved  many,  perpetuates  in 
your  Tranlaftions  the  means  by  which  Britain  may 
now,  on  the  moll  diftant  voyages,  prelerve  numbers  of 
her  intrepid  Ions,  her  mariners ;  who  braving  every 
danger,  have  fo  liberally  contributed  to  the  fame,  to 
the  opulence,  and  to  the  maritime  empire  of  the  coun- 
try ?"  Thefe  honourable  tellimonies  of  the  public  re- 
gard, however.  Captain  Cook  did  not  receive,  being 
already  embarked  on  another  voyage,  from  which  he 
never  returned. 

The  third  voyage  of  this  celebrated  navigator  was 
not  undertaken  by  any  exprefs  command  of  his  ma- 
jeily.  Captain  Cook  had  already  done  fo  much,  that 
it  was  thought  but  realonable  he  Ihould  now  Ipend  the 
remainder  of  his  life  in  quiet  ;  and  in  order  to  enable 
him  to  do  this  in  a  more  comfortable  manner,  befidev 
his  rank  of  poll-captain  in  the  navy,  he  was  alfo  made 
a  captain  in  Greenwich.  Still,  however,  there  were 
fome  points  in  the  fcience  of  geography  which  had  very 
much  engaged  the  attention  of  the  public,  and  were  in- 
deed of  fuch  importance  as  to  become  a  national  con- 
cern. Thefe  were  to  difcover  the  connection  between 
Afia  and  America,  and  to  determine  whether  there  ivas 
not  a  polTibility  of  lltortening  the  paffage  to  the  Eall 
Indies  by  failing  round  the  northent  parts  of  the  conti- 
nents of  Europe  and  Afia.  Many  attempts,  indeed, 
had  already  been  made  by  various  navigators  of  differ- 
ent nations  ;  but  all  of  them  had  failed,  and,  what  ^vas 
worfe,  had  left  the  point  flill  undetermined.  An  acl  of 
parliament  had  been  paffed  in  1745,  by  which  a  reward 
of  2 0,000 1.  was  held  out  to  the  ihips  of  any  of  his  ma- 
jefty's  fubjeifls  for  accomplilhing  this  important  voy- 
age, but  without  mentioning  any  thing  of  thofe  \x- 
longing  to  his  majelly  ;  and  this  reivard  was  further 
confined  to  the  finding  out  of  the  north-weft  paflage 
to  the  Eaft  Indies  through  Hudfon's  bay.  In  the 
year  1776,  however,  both  the  errors  juft  mentioned 
were  correiled.  It  was  now  enafled,  "  That  if  any 
(hip  belonging  to  any  of  his  majefty's  fubjefts,  or  to 
his  majerty,  ihall  find  out,  and  fail  through,  any  pal", 
fage  by  fea  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans, 
in  anv  direflion  or  parallel  of  the  northern  hemifphere, 
to  the  northward  of  the  5  2d  degree  of  northern  lati- 
tude ;  the  owners  of  fuch  Ihips  if  belonging  to  any 
of  his  majefty's  iubjefts,  or  the  commanders,  ofticcrs, 
and  fcamen,  of  fuch  ftiip  belonging  to  his  majelly, 
Ihall  receive,  as  a  reward  for  fuch  dd'covery,  the  fum 
of  20,000 1. 

It  was  not,  as  has  already  been  hinted,  now  deem- 
ed proper  to  follcit  Captain  Cook  to  undergo  frerti 
dangers  by  undertaking  a  voyage  of  this  kind ;  ne- 
verthelcfs,  as  he  was  univerfally  looked  upon  to  be 
the  fittell  perfon  in  the  kingdom  for  the  purpofe,  the 
eyes  of  every  one  were  tacitly  fixed  upon  him  :  he 
was  confultcd  on  every  thing  relating  to  it,  and  foli- 
4  H   2  cited 
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Cook.  citeJ  to  name  the  perfon  whom  he  judged  moft  proper 
i~~'  to  conduct  it.  To  determine  this  point,  Captain  Cook, 
Sir  Hugh  Pallifer,  and  Mr  Stephens,  were  invited  to 
the  houle  of  Lord  Sandwich  to  dinner  ;  where,  beiides 
the  confideratlon  of  the  proper  officer  for  conducting 
the  expedition,  many  things  were  faid  concerning  the 
nature  of  the  defign.  Tliey  enlarged  upon  its  gran- 
deur and  dignity,  its  confequcnces  to  navigation  and 
fcience,  and  the  corapletenei's  it  would  give  to  the 
whole  fyftem  of  difcoveries  ;  until  at  lall  Captain  Cook 
was  fo  much  indamed  by  the  repretentation  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  voyage,  that  he  ilarted  up,  and  declared 
that  he  ^vould  conduct  it  himfelf.  This  was  what  the 
parties  prefent  had  delired,  and  probably  expefled  j 
his  offer  was  therefore  inllantly  laid  before  the  king, 
and  Captain  Cook  appointed  commander  of  the  ex- 
pedition by  the  icth  of  February  1776.  At  the  fame 
time  it  was  a^freed,  that  on  his  return  from  the  voyage, 
he  fhould  be  reftored  to  his  place  at  Greenwich  ;  and 
if  no  vacancy  occurred  during  the  interval,  the  officer 
who  fucceeded  him  was  to  relign  in  his  favour.  The 
inftruftions  he  noiv  received  «ere,  that  he  fhould  at- 
tempt the  high  latitudes  bet^veen  the  continents  of 
Afia  and  America,  and  if  poflible  return  to  England 
along  the  northern  coafts  of  Alia  and  Europe.  This 
was  raort  probably  the  relult  of  the  captain's  own  de- 
liberations, and  what  had  been  fuggelled  by  him  to  Lord 
Sandwich  and  other  people  in  power.  He  was  parti- 
cularly deiired  to  fail  firll  into  the  Pacific  ocean  through 
the  chain  of  newly  difcovered  iflands  which  he  had 
lately  vifited.  After  having  eroded  the  equator,  and 
paiTed  into  the  northern  parts  of  the  ocean  juft  men- 
tioned, he  was  then  to  hold  fuch  a  courfe  as  migl.t 
tend  to  fettle  many  intereiting  points  of  geography, 
and  produce  fome  intermediate  difcoveries,  before  he 
arrived  at  the  main  fcene  of  operation.  With  regard 
to  this  principal  objert,  he  was  ordered,  immediately 
on  his  arrival  on  the  coall  of  New  Albion,  to  proceed 
northward  as  far  as  the  latitude  of  6^  degrees,  without 
lofing  any  time  in  exploring  creeks  or  rivers  previous 
to  his  arrival  in  tliat  latitude  •,  and  for  his  further  en- 
couragement, the  aft  of  1745,  offering  a  premium  for 
the  difcovery  of  the  paffage,  was  amended  in  the  man- 
ner above  mentioned  That  nothing  might  be  want- 
ing which  could  promote  the  fuccefs  of  the  grand  ex- 
pedition. Lieutenant  Pickerlgill  was  fent  out,  in  1776, 
with  direftions  to  explore  the  coafls  of  Baffin's  bay  ; 
and  the  next  year  Lieutenant  Young  was  commilfioned 
not  only  to  examine  the  weflern  parts  of  that  bay,  but 
to  endeavour  to  find  a  pafl'age  on  that  fide  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  ocean.  Nothing,  however,  was 
performed  by  either  of  tliefe  gentlemen  which  in  the 
leaft  could  promote  Captain  Cook's  fuccefs.  T\vo 
velTels  were  provided  as  in  the  former  voyage,  viz.  the 
Refolution  and  the  Dilcovery  ;  the  command  of  the 
former  being  given  to  Captain  Cook,  and  of  the  latter 
to  Captain  Charles  Clarke.  'J'he  only  thing  in  which 
the  appointment  of  the  Difcovery  differed  from  that 
of  the  Refolution  was,  that  the  former  had  no  marine 
officer  on  board.  Every  degree  of  attention  ^vas  be- 
llowed, as  in  the  former  voyage,  upon  the  proper 
vidualling  and  other  necelTaries  for  the  two  Ihips  ; 
and  that  the  inhabitants  of  thofe  countries  ivhich  our 
navigator  intended  to  vifit  might  derive  forae  perma- 
nent benefit  from  the  intercourle  they  had  wth  liim, 


it  was  determined  to  fend  abroad  a  breed  of  domeffic 
animals,  and  like^\-ife  a  quantity  of  ufefiil  feeds,  to  be  '■ 
left  in  proper  places.  With  this  view,  a  bull,  two 
cows  with  their  calves,  and  feveral  Iheep,  with  hay  and 
corn  for  their  fubfiftence,  were  taken  on  board  ;  and 
it  was  likevvife  propofed  to  take  in  others  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  x\  large  affortment  of  iron  tools  and 
trinkets  was  alio  fent  out  ;  and,  in  Ihort,  every  thing- 
that  could  be  judged  proper  either  to  conciliate  the 
good  will  of  the  natives  or  to  prove  ferviceable  to 
them,  was  provided  for  the  voyage,  as  well  as  every 
convenience  for  the  fhips  companies.  In  the  former 
voyage  Captain  Cook  had  brought  along  ivith  him  a 
native  of  one  of  the  South  fea  illands,  named  Oir.ai, 
who  rt'ided  in  England  during  the  interval  between 
the  fecond  and  third  voyages,  and  was  now  happy  at 
getting  an  opportunity  of  returning  to  his  own  coun- 
try. Though  he  could  by  no  means  complain  of  the 
entertainment  he  had  met  with  in  England,  the  idea 
of  returning  liome  loaded  with  treafure,  which  might 
enable  him  to  make  a  figure  among  his  countrymen, 
loon  overcame  all  uneafy  fenlations,  which  the  leaving 
of  his  Englitli  friends  might  excite.  His  majefty  had 
taken  care  to  furnilh  him  with  every  thing  that  could 
pofiibly  be  of  ufe  when  he  came  to  his  native  country  ; 
and  he  had  befides  received  feveral  valuable  prefents 
from  Lord  Sandwich,  Sir  Jofeph  Banks,  and  feveral 
ladies  and  gentlemen  of  his  acquaintance  ;  fo  that 
nothing  was  omitted  which  could  polTibly  be  done  to 
convey,  by  his  means,  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  South 
Sea  illands,  an  idea  of  the  Britiih  power  and  great- 
nefs. 

Every  thing  being  prepared  for  the  voyage,  our  na- 
vigator fet  fail  from  the  Nore  on  the  25  th  of  June 
1776  ;  but  by  reafon  of  lome  delay  in  receiving  his  in- 
firuftions,  did  not  leave  Plymouth  till  the  t  2th  of  July. 
He  had  not  been  long  at  lea  before  he  began  his  ope- 
rations for  preferving  the  health  of  his  people  ;  which 
were  found  equally  efficacious  in  this  as  in  the  for- 
mer voyage.  Finding  his  ftock  of  provender  for  the 
animals  on  board  likely  to  run  Ihort,  he  touched  at 
Tencriffc,  in  order  to  procure  a  lupply,  having  judged 
that  to  be  a  more  proper  place  than  Madeira  tor  the 
purpofe.  On  failing  from  thence  he  ran  a  great  rilk 
of  running  upon  fome  funk  rocks  on  the  ifiand  of 
Bonaviffa  ;  but  in  this,  as  well  as  on  other  occa- 
fions  of  danger,  he  behaved  with  the  lame  judgment, 
coolnels,  and  preience  of  mind,  that  diffinguilhed  him 
throughout  the  whole  courle  of  his  life.  On  the  1 2th 
of  Augull  he  arrived  before  Port  Praya,  in  one  of 
the  Cape  de  Verd  illands  named  St  Jago  ;  but  not 
finding  it  neceflary  to  go  in  there,  he  continued  his  , 
voyage  to  the  fouthward.  The  weather  now  be- 
coming gloomy  and  rainy,  required  a  continuance  of 
the  methods  he  had  already  praftifed  for  preferving 
the  health  of  his  people  ;  and,  as  formerly,  they  were 
attended  with  the  greateff  fuccefs.  In  this  voyage, 
tlie  effeft  of  thefe  precautions  was  the  more  remark- 
able, as  at  this  time  the  feams  of  the  ^'effel  uere  opened 
to  fuch  a  degree  as  to  admit  the  rain,  lo  that  fcarce 
any  perfon  on  board  could  lie  dry  in  his  ted  ;  and  all 
the  officers  in  the  gun-room  were  driven  out  of  their 
cabins  by  the  water  which  came  through  the  fides. 
Such  was  the  humanity  of  the  comtnander,  hoivever, 
that   ^vhile   the   fliips  cominued   at   fea,  he  would  not 
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Cook.      tru."l   the   workmen  over   tlieir  fijes  to  repair  tlie  de- 
-    '  teds,  thous;li  caulkers  were  employed  in  the  iniidc  as 

foon  as  lettled  weather  returned.  Oi\  the  irt  of 
September  our  navigators  crofTed  the  equator,  and  on 
the  1 8th  of  Odober  anchored  in  Tabic  bay  at  the 
C^pe  of  Good  Hope.  Here  they  met  «-ith  a  violent 
tempert,  the  effecls  of  which  were  felt  both  on  fea  and 
land.  It  lalled  three  days,  and  the  Relolution  was  the 
only  (flip  in  the  bay  that  rode  out  the  florm  without 
dragging  her  anchors.  On  Ihore  the  tents  and  oljfer- 
vatory  were  delhoyed,  and  the  alu'ononiical  quadrant 
narrowly  elcaped  irreparable  damage.  The  Difcovcrv, 
which  had  been  fome  time  later  in  failing  from  Eng- 
land, was  driven  oit  the  coafl,  and  did  not  arrive  till 
the  loth  of  November. 

While  they  remained  in  this  place,  a  difaller  happen- 
ed which  threatened  the  lofs  of  moll  of  their  live  ftock. 
The  bulls  and  tivo  cows  had  been  put  alhore  to  graze 
among  other  cattle  ;  but  Captain  Cook  had  been  advi- 
fed  to  keep  the  Iheep,  16  in  number,  near  the  tents, 
where  they  were  penned  in  every  night.  Some  dogs 
having  got  in  among  them  in  the  night-time,  killed 
four,  and  dilperfed  the  reft.  Six  of  them  were  reco- 
vered the  next  day,  but  the  two  rams  and  two  of  the  fi- 
nely ewes  in  the  dock  were  miffing.  The  captain  applied 
to  Bavon  Plettenberg  the  governor  ;  but  all  his  endea- 
vours were  unluccefsful,  until  he  employed  tome  of  the 
meaneft  and  lowell  of  the  people,  fellows  whole  cha- 
rafter  was,  that  for  a  ducatoon  they  would  cut  their 
mafter's  throat,  burn  tlie  houfe  over  his  head,  and  bury 
him  and  his  whole  family  in  allies.  This  is  mentioned  as 
an  inftance  how  far  the  boalled  policy  of  the  Dutch  go- 
vernment at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  falls  ihort  of  its 
alleged  perfeclion.  After  all,  two  of  the  fineft  ewes 
in  the  flock  were  milling,  and  never  could  be  recover- 
ed. The  captain,  therefore,  to  repair  this  lols,  and 
to  make  an  addition  to  his  original  Ifock,  purchafed 
two  young  bulls,  f.vo  lione  horfes,  tu'o  mares,  Uvo 
heifers,  two  rams,  feveral  ewes  and  goats,  with  fome 
rabbits  and  poultry ;  when,  having  iinilhed  all  his  bu- 
fmefs,  he  fet  fail  on  the  50th  of  November,  though  it 
ivas  not  till  the  3d  of  December  that  he  got  clear  of 
land.  Soon  after  his  putting  to  fea,  he  had  the  mif- 
fortune  to  lofe  feveral  of  the  goats,  efpecially  the  males, 
together  with  fome  (heep  ;  and  it  was  with  the  utmoft 
difficulty  that  the  reii  of  the  cattle  were  preferved,  by 
reafon  of  the  (flip  toffing  and  tumbling  about  in  a  very 
heavy  lea.  Having  explored  fome  defolate  illands  in  the 
fouthern  feas.  Captain  Cook  fet  fail  for  New  Zealand. 
During  this  part  of  the  voyage,  our  navigators  were 
involved  in  fo  thick  a  fog,  that,  according  to  the  au- 
thors of  Captain  Cook's  life,  "  they  failed  300  leagues 
in  the  dark."  The  firft  land  they  afterwards  reached 
was  New  Holland  ;  where  having  remained  till  the  30th 
of  January  1777,  they  fet  fail  for  New  Zealand,  and  on 
the  1 2th  of  February  they  anchored  in  Queen  Charlotte's 
Sound.  Here  the  people  were  fhy  and  timorous,  on 
account  of  their  ha^n'ng  formerly  deftroyed  ic  of  Cap- 
tain Furneaux's  people,  who  had  been  fent  alhore  to 
gather  vegetables.  The  caufe  of  the  quarrel  could  not 
be  known,  as  none  of  the  party  were  left  alive  to  tell 
the  news.  Lieutenant  Bumey,  who  went  afhore  in 
queft  of  them,  found  only  fome  fragments  of  their  bo- 
dies ;  from  which  it  appeared  that  they  had  been  kill- 


ed and  eaten  by  the  favages.  It  was  not  the  intention 
of  Captain  Cook,  at  this  diflance  of  time,  to  refent  the 
injury  ;  he  even  refufed  to  put  to  death  a  chief  named 
Ka/ioorn,  who,  as  he  was  informed  by  the  natives  thcm- 
felves,  had  killed  MrRowethc  commander  of  the  par- 
ty. He  was,  however,  particularly  careful  that  no 
opportunity  ihould  uow  be  given  the  favages  of  com- 
mitting luch  an  aclion  with  impunity  ;  and  with  this 
view  a  boat  was  never  fent  on  (hore  without  being  well 
armed,  and  the  men  under  the  command  of  fuch  offi- 
cers as  could  be  depended  upon.  The  New  Zealanders 
^vere  no  looner  alTured  of  Captain  Cook's  pacific  dif- 
pofition,  than  they  threw  afide  their  fears  and  fufpi- 
cions,  and  entered  into  a  commercial  intercourfe  with 
the  people.  It  v.'ould  have  been  the  lefs  excufable  in 
Captain  Cook  to  have  revenged  at  this  time  the  maf- 
facre  of  Mr  Roive's  party,  as  he  was  affured  that  the 
quarrel  originated  from  fome  petty  thefts  of  the  favages, 
which  were  too  haftily  refented  on  the  part  of  the  Bri- 
tilh  ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  this,  no  mifchief  would 
have  happened. 

On  the  25th  of  February  our  navigator  left  New- 
Zealand,  taking  with  him,  at  the  requelf  of  Omai, 
two  boys,  the  eldelf  about  18  and  the  youngeft  about 
10.  Thefe  were  foon  cured  of  their  paflion  for  tra- 
velling, being  both  violently  fea-fick ;  but  as  it  was 
then  too  late  to  repent,  they  exprclTed  their  grief  in 
loud  and  almolf  continual  lamentation ;  and  this  in  a 
kind  of  fong  which  feemed  to  confift  of  the  praifes  of 
their  native  country,  whence  they  were  now  to  be  fe- 
parated  for  ever.  By  degrees,  however,  the  fea-fick- 
nets  abated,  their  lamentations  became  lels  frequent, 
and  at  lall  ceafed  entirely  ;  their  native  country  was 
forgotten,  and  they  appeared  to  be  as  firmly  attached 
to  their  new  friends  the  Englilh  as  if  they  had  been 
born  among  them. 

So  much  time  was  now  fpent  in  failing  up  and  down 
in  the  Pacific  ocean,  where  feveral  new  illands  were 
difcovered,  that  Captain  Cook  judged  it  impolTible  to 
accompliih  any  thing  for  this  year  in  the  high  northern 
latitudes  ;  for  wliich  reafon  he  determined  to  bear  away 
for  the  Friendly  illands,  in  order  to  fupply  himfelf 
with  thofe  necelTaries  which  he  had  found  impolTible 
to  be  got  at  any  of  the  illands  which  he  had  juli  difco- 
vered. In  his  run  thither  feveral  new  illands  were  vi- 
fited  J  and  in  prolecuting  thefe  difcoveries  our  naviga- 
tor once  more  narrowly  efcaped  being  lliipwrecked. 
The  danger  at  this  time  arofe  from  a  low  fandy  ifland, 
which  the  Refolution  was  very  near  ruiming  upon. 
From  this  (he  was  only  faved  by  the  circumllance  of 
all  the  men  having  been  accidentally  called  upon  deck 
to  put  the  velTel  about,  and  moll  ot  them  being 
at  their  ilationS'  when  the  danger  was  difcovered. 
Soon  after  this  both  ihips  llruck  upon  fome  lunk  coral 
rock<,  but  happily  were  go  oft"  without  damage. 

After  a  ilay  of  between  two  and  three  months. 
Captain  Cook  took  leave  of  the  Friendly  illands  on  the 
I3lh  of  July  1777;  and  on  the  12th  ot  Augull 
reached  Otaheite,  where  he  introduced  Omai  to  his 
country  people,  and  whofe  reception  by  them  is  par- 
ticularly related  under  the  next  article.  Here  tha 
captain  found  the  people  of  Otaheite  ready  to  engage 
in  a  war  with  thofe  of  Eimeo  ;  but  though  (Irongly 
folicited  by  the  former  to  afTift  them  in  an  expedition 
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Cook,  agalnft  their  enemies,  he  refufed  to  take  any  concern 
'"  '  '  in  the  afFair,  alleging,  by  way  of  excufe,  that  the 
people  of  Eimeo  had  never  offended  him.  This  feemed 
to  fatjsfy  moft  of  the  chiefs  j  but  one,  named  To'xha, 
was  fo  much  difpleafed,  that  Captain  Cook  could  ne- 
ver regain  his  favour.  He  even  threatened,  that  as 
foon  as  the  captain  fhould  be  gone,  he  ^^-ould  make 
war  upon  Otoo,  one  of  the  princes  of  thefe  iflands  uhom 
he  kneiv  to  be  in  ftrlcl  friendlhip  with  him  ;  but  from 
this  he  was  deterred  by  the  captain's  threatening  to 
return  and  chaftife  him  if  he  made  any  fuch  attempt. 
As  a  mark  of  Otoo's  friendlhip,  he  gave  our  navigator 
a  canoe,  which  he  defired  him  to  carry  to  the  king  of 
Britain,  having  nothing  elfe,  as  he  faid,  worth  his  ac- 
ceptance. 

From  Otaheite  Captain  Cook  proceeded  to  Eimeo, 
where,  on  accoimt  of  feme  thefts  committed  by  the 
natives,  he  was  obliged  to  commence  lioflilities,  by 
burning  a  number  of  their  ^var  canoes,  and  even  fome 
houfes.  Thefe  tranfaftions  gave  him  much  concern  ; 
aud  the  more  that  he  had  been  fo  much  follcited  to 
make  war  on  thefe  people  by  his  friends  at  Otaheite, 
to  whofe  intreatles  he  had  refufed  to  lUlen.  From 
Eimeo  he  proceeded  to  Huaheine,  uhere  he  faw  Omai 
finrdly  fettled,  and  left  \vitli  him  the  two  Ne^^-  Zealand 
youths  already  mentioned.  'i"he  youngeft  of  thefe  ivas 
fo  much  attached  to  the  EngUlli,  that  it  was  neceffary 
to  carry  him  out  of  the  (hip  and  put  him  alhore  by 
force.  During  his  flay  on  this  ifland,  the  captain  ivas 
obliged  to  punlih  a  thief  with  greater  feverlty  than  he 
had  ever  done  before,  viz.  by  caufmg  his  head  and 
beard  to  be  Ihaved,  and  his  ears  cut  off.  Some  other 
difagreeable  tranfacllons  took  place,  particularly  the 
defertion  of  t^vo  of  his  people,  who  were  not  recovered 
without  the  greateft  difficulty.  In  the  courfe  of  his 
exertions  for  their  recovery,  he  found  it  neceffary  to 
detain  the  fon,  daughter,  and  fon-in-tev,  of  the  chief 
of  an  ifland  named  Otaha.  This  had  alraoll  produced 
very  ferious  sonfequences,  the  natives  hanng  formed 
a  plot  for  carrying  off  Captair-  Cook  himfelf,  as  well 
as  Captain  Clerke  and  Mr  Gore.  With  regard  to  the 
commander,  they  were  difappointed  by  his  o^vn  cau- 
tion and  \-igilance  ;  but  Meffrs  Clerke  and  Gore  were 
in  particular  danger  :  and  it  was  only  owing  to  the 
circumftance  of  one  of  them  having  a  piftol  in  his  hand 
as  they  walked  together  on  fliore,  that  they  were  not 
feized. 

Having  left  the  Society  iflands,  and  difcovered 
a  ne^v  group,  which  in  honour  of  his  patron  the 
enil  of  Sandwich,  our  commander  named  the  SaitJ- 
tvich  IJJes,  he  fet  out  on  the  2d  of  January  1778  on 
his  \'oyage  northward.  In  this  he  was  very  luccels- 
ful,  afcertalning  the  vicinity  of  the  continents  of  Alia 
and  America,  which  had  never  been  done,  or  but  very 
jmperfeftly,  before.  From  thefe  defolate  regions  he 
returned  to  the  illand  of  Oonalaflika  ;  whence,  having 
refitted  and  taken  in  provifions,  he  returned  to  the 
fouthward,  and  on  the  26th  of  November  reached 
the  Sandwich  iflands,  where  he  difcovered  a  new  one 
named  Mowee,  and  on  the  30th  of  the  fame  month 
another  of  much  larger  extent,  named  O-ivhy-hee.  Se- 
ven weeks  were  fpent  in  exploring  the  coafts  of  this 
ifland ;  and  during  all  this  time  he  continued  to  have 
the  moft  friendly  intercourfe  with  the  people,  who, 
Siowevcr,   appeared  to  be  mnch   more   numerous   and 
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powerful  than  thofe  of  any  ifland  our  navigators  had 
yet  touched  at.  Several  of  the  chiefs  and  principal  ^ 
people  had  attached  themfelves  greatly  to  the  com- 
mander, and  in  general  the  people  appeared  to  be 
much  more  honeft  in  their  difpofitions  than  any  whom 
he  had  ever  vifited.  But  by  the  time  he  had  finilhed 
his  circumnavigation  of  the  ifland,  and  caft  anchor 
in  a  bay  called  Karakaioon,  matters  were  greatly  al- 
tered. An  univerlal  difpofitlon  to  theft  and  plunder 
had  no^v  taken  place  •,  End  in  this  it  ■(vas  evident  tliat 
the  common  people  were  encouraged  by  their  chiefs, 
^vho  fiiared  the  booty  with  them.  Still,  however,  no 
holtilities  were  commenced  :  the  greateit  honours  were 
paid  to  the  commander  ;  and,  on  his  going  alhore,  he 
was  received  with  ceremonies  little  fhort  of  adoration. 
A  vaft  quantity  of  hogs  and  other  provifions  ^vere 
procured  for  the  ihips  ;  and  on  the  4th  of  February 
1779,  they  left  the  illand,  not  without  moft  magni- 
ficent prefents  from  the  chiefs,  and  fuch  as  they  had 
never  before  received  in  any  part  of  the  world.  Un- 
luckily- they  met  with  a  ftorm  on  the  fixth  and  feventli 
of  the  fame  month  5  during  w-hich  the  Refolution 
fprung  the  head  of  her  foremaft  in  fuch  a  manner  that 
tliey  were  obliged  to  return  to  Karakakooa  bay  to 
have  it  repaired.  As  they  returned.  Captain  Cook 
had  an  opportunity  of  ftiowing  his  humanity  to  the 
people,  by  the  relief  he  afforded  to  tome  of  their  canoes 
which  had  fuffered  in  the  ftorm.  The  fame  friendly 
intercourfe  which  had  formerly  been  held  with  the  na- 
tives now  commenced,  and  Captain  Cook  was  treated 
with  the  ufual  honours  ;  but  on  the  13th  of  tills  month 
it  was  unhappily  broken  off  on  the  following  accoimt. 
One  of  the  natives  being  detefted  in  ftealing  the 
tongs  from  the  armourer's  forge  in  the  Difcovery,  was 
difnuffed  with  a  pretty  levere  flogging;  but  this  example 
was  fo  far  from  being  attended  with  any  good  effetl, 
that  in  the  afternoon  another,  having  fnatched  up  the 
tongs  and  a  chiffel,  jimiped  overboard  with  them  and 
fwam  for  the  fliore.  The  mailer  and  midlhipraan  were 
inftantly  defpatched  in  purfuit  of  him  ;  but  he  efcaped 
on  board  a  canoe,  ivhich  paddled  away  fo  quickly  that 
the  cutter  could  not  come  near  it.  A  chief  named  Pa- 
reah,  who  was  at  this  time  on  board  the  Refolution,  uii- 
derftanding  A\hat  had  happened,  promifed  to  go  alhore 
and  get  back  the  ftolen  goods  j  but  before  this  could 
be  done,  the  thief  had  made  his  efcape  into  the  coun- 
try. Captain  Cook,  who  was  at  that  time  afliore, 
had  endeavoured  to  intercept  the  canoe  when  it  land- 
ed, but  was  led  out  of  the  way  by  fome  of  the  na- 
tives who  pretended  to  be  his  guides.  The  tongs  and 
chiffel,  hoivever,  ^vere  brought  back  to  the  mafter  as 
he  advanced  to  the  landing  place  •,  but  he  being  now 
joined  by  fome  of  the  reit  of  the  people  in  the  pin- 
nace, could  not  be  fatisfied  with  the  recovery  of  the 
ftolen  goods,  but  infifted  upon  having  the  thief  or  the 
canoe  which  carried  him  by  way  of  reprifal.  On 
his  preparing  to  launch  this  laft  into  the  water,  he 
interrupted  by  Pareah,  who  infifted  that  It  was 
property,  and  that  he  fliould  not  take  it  away, 
the  officer  paid  no  regard  to  his  remonftrances, 
rcah,  who  feems  to  have  been  a  very  ftrong  man,  fei- 
zed him,  pinioned  his  arms  behind,  and  held  him 
faft  by  the  hair  of  the  head.  On  this  one  of  the  failors 
ft  ruck  the  chief  ^vith  an  oar  ;  on  which,  quitting  the 
oflicer,  he  inftantly  fnatched  the  oar  out  of  the  man's 
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Conk,  hand,  and  broke  it  in  t-.vo  acrofs  his  knee.  The  In- 
"~~*  dians  then  attacked  tb.c  failors  with  tiones,  and  loon 
drove  them  to  their  boats,  to  which  tliey  were  forced 
to  Iw-ira,  as  they  lay  at  fome  diftance  from  the  ihore. 
The  oiBccrs  who  could  not  firim  retired  to  a  fmall 
rock,  ^vhere  they  \vere  clofely  purfued  by  the  Indians ; 
and  here  the  mailer  narrowly  efcaped  with  his  life, 
till  Pareah  returned  and  obliged  the  Indians  to  give 
over  their  attacks.  The  gentlemen,  fenlible  that  Pa- 
reah's  prefence  alone  could  protect  them,  entreated 
him  to  remain  with  them  till  they  could  be  brought 
off  in  the  boats.  On  his  refuial,  the  mailer  fet  out  to 
the  place  where  the  obfervatories  had  been  ercifled,  for 
farther  aiTiihmce  ;  but  Pareah,  who  met  him,  and  fuf- 
pecled  his  errand,  obliged  him  to  return.  In  the 
mean  time  the  multitude  had  begun  to  break  in  pieces 
the  pinnace,  after  having  taken  every  thing  out  of  her 
that  was  loofe  ;  on  the  return  of  Pareah,  however, 
they  were  again  difperfed,  and  fome  of  the  oars  re- 
llured,  after  which  the  gentlemen  were  glad  to  get  off 
in  laiety.  Before  they  reached  the  lliip  Pareah  over- 
took them  in  a  canoe,  and  delivered  the  miJlhipraan's 
cap  uhlch  had  been  taken  from  him  in  the  IcutHe  j  he 
alio  joined  nofes  with  them  in  token  of  friendlhip,  and 
deCred  to  know  whether  Captain  Cook  would  kill  him 
on  account  of  what  had  happened.  They  aflured 
him  that  he  would  not,  and  made  figns  of  reconcilia- 
tion on  their  part.  On  this  he  left  them  and  pad- 
dled over  to  the  to'.\n  of  Kavaroah  ;  and  that  was  the 
lall  time  that  he  v,as  feen  by  the  Engliih.  In  the  night- 
time the  fentinels  were  much  alarmed  by  flirill  and 
melancholy  founds  from  the  adjacent  villages,  which 
they  took  to  be  the  lamentations  of  the  women.  Next 
day  it  was  found  that  the  large  cutter  of  the  Dilco- 
very  had  been  carried  off  in  the  night-time  ;  on  which 
Captain  Cook  ordered  the  launch  and  fmall  cutter  to 
go  under  the  command  of  the  fecond  lieutenant,  and 
to  lie  off  the  eart  point  of  the  bay  in  order  to  intercept 
all  the  canoes  that  might  attempt  to  get  out,  and  if 
necelTary  to  fire  upon  them.  The  third  lieutenant  of 
the  Refolution  was  difpatched  to  the  wellern  part  of 
the  bay  on  the  fame  fervice  ;  while  the  mailer  was 
fent  in  purfuit  of  a  large  double  canoe  already  under 
f;ul,  and  making  the  bell  of  her  way  out  of  the  har- 
bour. He  loon  came  up  «ith  her,  and  by  firing  a 
few  ihots,  obliged  her  to  run  on  fliore,  and  the  In- 
dians to  leave  her.  This  was  the  canoe  belonging  to 
a  chief  named  Oinea,  whofe  perfon  was  reckoned 
equally  lacred  with  that  of  the  king  ;  and  to  the  ne- 
glecl  of  fecuring  him  we  may  attribute  the  fucceeding 
difaller.  Captain  Cook  now  formed  the  refolution  of 
going  in  perfon  to  leize  the  king  himfelf  in  his  capi- 
tal of  Kavaroah  ;  and  as  there  was  reafon  to  fuppole 
that  he  had  fled,  it  was  his  defign  to  fecure  the  large 
canoes,  \vhich  on  that  account  he  caufed  to  be  hauled 
up  on  the  beach.  With  this  view  he  left  the  (hip 
about  feven  o'clock  in  the  mcniing  of  Sunday  the  14th 
of  February,  being  attended  by  the  lieutenant  of  ma- 
rines, a  ferjeant,  corporal,  and  feven  private  men. 
I'he  crew  ot  the  pinnace,  under  the  command  of  l\Ir 
Roberts,  were  alio  armed  :  and  as  they  rowed  towards 
the  ihore,  the  captain  ordered  the  launch  to  leave  her 
liation  at  the  oppofite  point  of  the  bay,  in  order  to 
alTnl  his  own  boat.  Having  landed  with  the  marines 
St  the  upper   end   of  the  tomi,    the   Indians  tlocked 
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round  him,  and  prodrated  themfelves  before  him.  No  f^''  k- 
fign  of  hoflility,  nor  even  much  r.larm,  acpeared  ;  the  '  *"" 
king's  fons  waited  on  the  commander  as  foon  as  he 
fent  for  them,  and  by  their  means  he  was  introduced 
to  the  king,  who  readily  confented  to  go  on  board  ; 
but  in  a  little  time  the  Indians  began  to  arm  them- 
felves with  long  fpeais,  clubs,  and  daggers,  and  to 
put  on  thick  mats  which  they  ufe  as  de.fcnfive  armour. 
This  holiile  appearance  was  greatly  augmented  by  an 
unlucky  piece  of  ne^vs  which  was  juft  no'.v  brought  by 
a  c.inoe,  viz.  that  one  of  the  Indian  chiefs  had  been 
killed  by  the  people  in  the  Difcovery's  boats.  On  this 
the  women,  who  had  hitherto  fat  on  the  beach  con- 
vcrfing  familiarly,  and  taking  their  breakfalls,  re- 
moved, and  a  confuted  munnur  ran  through  the 
crowd.  An  old  prieft  now  appeared  v.ith  a  cocoa-nut 
in  his  hand,  wliich  he  held  out  as  a  prefent  to  Captain 
Cook,  finging  all  the  ^vhile,  and  making  a  moll 
troublefome  noife  as  if  he  meant  to  divert  the  attention 
of  the  captain  and  his  people  from  obferving  the  mo- 
tions of  the  Indians,  who  were  now  everywhere  put- 
ting on  their  armour.  Captain  Cook  beginning  to 
think  his  fituation  dangerous,  ordered  xhc  lieutenant 
of  the  marines  to  march  towards  the  Ihore,  as  he 
himfelf  did,  having  all  the  while  hold  of  the  king's 
hand,  who  very  readily  accompanied  him,  attended 
by  his  ivife,  two  fons,  and  levcral  chiefs.  The  In- 
dians made  a  lane  for  them  to  pafs  ;  and  as  the  di- 
iiance  thev  had  to  j:o  was  onlv  about  CO  or  60  vards, 
and  the  boats  lay  at  no  more  than  five  or  fi.\  yards 
dillance  from  land,  there  was  not  the  leafl  apprehen- 
fion  of  the  catallrophe  which  cnlued.  ,The  king'> 
youngell  Ion  Keowa  went  on  board  the  pinnace  with- 
out the  leall  hefitation,  and  the  king  was  about  to 
follow,  ivhen  his  wife  threw  her  arms  about  his  neck, 
and,  with  the  affiftance  of  two  chiefs,  forced  him  to 
fit  down.  The  captain  might  now  have  fafely  got 
aboard,  but  did  not  immediately  relinquifli  the  defign 
of  taking  the  king  along  with  him.  Finding  at  lall, 
however,  that  this  could  not  be  accorapliihed  with- 
out a  great  deal  of  bloodllied,  he  was  on  the  point  of 
giving  orders  for  the  people  to  reimbark,  when  one 
of  the  Indians  threw  a  (lone  at  him.  This  inlult  was 
returned  by  the  captain,  who  had  a  double-barrelled 
piece,  by  a  dilcharge  of  fmall  (liot  from  one  of  the  bar- 
rels. This  had  little  eflTefl,  as  the  man  had  a  thick 
mat  before  him ;  and  as  he  now  brandiflied  his  fpear, 
the  captain  knocked  him  down  with  his  mufkct.  The 
king's  fon,  Keowa,  flill  remaining  in  the  pinnace, 
the  detaining  him  ^vould  have  been  a  great  check  up- 
on the  Indians  ;  but  unluckily  I\Ir  Roberts,  who  com- 
manded the  pinnace,  fet  him  alliore  at  his  oivn  re- 
quell  foon  after  the  firll  fire.  In  the  mean  time  ano- 
ther Indian  was  obferved  in  the  ad  of  brandifliing  his 
fpear  at  the  commander  ;  who  thereupon  ivas  obliged 
to  fire  upon  him  in  liis  own  defence.  Miffing  his 
aim,  however,  lie  killed  one  clofe  by  his  fide  ;  upon 
which  the  ferjeant  obferving  that  he  had  mifled  the 
man  he  aimed  at,  received  orders  to  fire  alio,  wliich 
he  did,  and  killed  liim  on  the  fpot.  'J'his  reprefled 
the  foremofl  of  the  Indiaivs,  and  made  them  fall  back 
in  a  body  ;  but  they  were  urged  on  again  by  thofe  be- 
liind,  and  difcharged  a  volley  of  Hones  among  the  ma- 
rines,  who  immediately  returned  it  by  a  general  dif- 
charge  of  their  m-n-  •- :  ".nJ  this  wa5  inllnntly  follow- 
ed 
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ed  by  a  fire  from  the  boats.  Captain  Cook  exprefftd 
r:Is  artonidiment  at  their  firing,  waved  his  hand  to 
them  to  ceafe,  and  called  to  the  people  in  the  boats 
to  come  nearer  to  receive  the  marines.  This  order 
was  obeyed  by  Mr  Roberts ;  but  the  lieutenant  who 
commanded  the  launch,  inftead  of  coming  nearer,  put 
off  to  a  greater  diftance ;  and  by  this  prepoftcrous 
conduft  deprived  the  unfortunate  commander  of  the 
only  chance  he  had  foe  his  life  :  for  now  the  Indians, 
txafperatcd  by  the  fire  of  the  marines,  rulhed  in  upon 
them  and  drove  them  into  the  ^vater,  leaving  the  cap- 
tain alone  upon  the  rock.  A  fire  indeed  was  kept  up 
by  both  boats ;  but  the  one  was  too  far  off,  and  the 
other  crowded  with  the  marines,  fo  that  they  ccuti 
not  direft  their  fire  with  proper  efTeifl.  Captain  Cook 
was  thei>  obferved  making  for  the  pinnace,  carrying 
his  mulket  under  his  arm,  and  holding  his  other  hand 
on  the  back-part  of  his  head  to  guard  it  from  the 
ftones.  An  Indian  was  feen  following  hira,  but  with 
marks  of  fear,  as  he  flopped  once  or  twice  feemingly 
imdetermined  to  proceed.  At  laft  he  ftruck  the  cap- 
tain on  the  back  of  the  head  with  a  club,  and  then 
precipitately  retreated.  The  latter  Ilaggered  a  few  paces, 
■and  then  fell  on  his  hand  and  one  knee,  and  dropped  his 
mufket.  Before  he  could  recover  himfelf,  another  In- 
dian flabbed  him  with  a  dagger  in  the  neck,  though 
rtill  without  putting  an  end  to  his  life.  He  then  fell 
into  a  pool  of  water  knee-deep,  where  others  croivded 
upon  him  :  but  ftill  he  ftruggled  violently  with  them, 
got  up  his  head,  and  looked  towards  the  pinnace  as 
if  foliciting  affiftance.  The  boat  was  not  above  five 
or  fix  .yards  diftant  ;  but  fuch  was  the  confufed  and 
crowded  ftate  of  the  crew,  that  no  afTiftance  could  be 
given  him.  The  Indians  then  got  him  under  again, 
but  in  a  deeper  ^vatcr,  though  he  ftill  continued  to  ftrug- 
gle,  and  once  more  got  his  head  up ;  but  being  quite 
fpent  he  turned  to^vards  the  rock  as  if  to  fupport 
himfelf  by  it,  when  a  favage  ftruck  him  with  a  club, 
which  probably  put  an  end  to  his  life,  as  he  was  never 
feen  to  flruggle  any  more.  The  favages  hauled  his 
lifelefs  body  upon  the  rocks,  and  ufed  it  in  the  moft 
barbarous  manner,  fnatching  the  daggers  out  of  one 
another's  hands,  in  order  to  have  the  pleafure  of 
manghng  it.  If  any  thing  could  add  to  the  misfor- 
tune of  this  celebrated  navigator's  death,  it  was,  that 
even  his  mangled  remains  were  not  laved  from  the 
hands  of  the  barbarians.  The  lieutenant  already 
mentioned,  who,  by  his  removing  to  a  dilfance  ivhen 
he  ought  to  have  come  on  lliore,  feemed  to  have  been 
the  occafion  of  his  death,  returned  on  board  without 
making  any  attempt  to  recover  his  body  5  though  it 
appeared  from  the  teftimonies  of  four  or  five  midlhip- 
men  who  arrived  foon  after  at  the  fatal  fpot,  that 
the  beach  was  almoft  defcrted  by  the  Indians,  they 
having  at  laft  yielded  to  the  continual  fire  from  the 
boats.  The  officer  alledged  in  his  ovn\  excufe  for  re- 
mo%ing  at  firft  from  the  Ihore,  that  he  miftook  the 
fignals  ;  but  be  this  as  it  will,  the  complaints  againft 
him  were  fo  many  and  fo  great,  that  Captain  Clerke 
was  obliged  publicly  to  take  notice  of  them,  and  to 
take  the  depofitions  of  his  accufers  in  writing. — Thefe 
papers,  however,  were  not  found,  and  it  is  fuppofed 
that  the  captain's  bad  ftate  of  health  had  induced  hira 
to  deftroy  them.  After  all,  we  are  informed  that, 
in   the   opinion   of   Captain   Philips  who    commanded 
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the  marines,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  any  effectual 
relief  could  have  been  given  to  the  commander,  even 
if  no  miftake  had  been  committed  on  the  part  of  the 
lieutenant.  The  author  ef  all  the  mifchief  was  Pa- 
reah,  the  chief  already  mentioned,  who  had  employ- 
ed people  to  fteal  the  boat  in  the  night-time.  The 
king  was  entirely  innocent  both  of  the  theft  and  the 
murder  of  Captain  Cook  ;  but  the  latter  was  perpe- 
trated by  fome  chiefs  who  were  his  near  relations. 
The  chief  who  firft  ftruck  him  with  a  club  was  na- 
med Kartmans  raha,  and  he  who  ftabbed  him  with  the 
dagger  was  called  Nooah.  The  latter,  Mr  Samwell, 
from  whofe  narrative  this  account  is  taken,  obferves, 
was  flout  and  tall,  had  a  fierce  look  and  demeanour, 
and  united  in  his  perfon  the  two  properties  of  ftrength 
and  agility  more  than  he  had  ever  obferved  in  any  other 
perfon. — Both  of  them  were  iield  in  great  ellimation  by 
their  countrymen  on  account  of  the  hand  they  had  in 
his  death. 

By  reafon  of  the  barbarous  difpofition  of  the  Indians, 
it  was  found  impoffible  to  recover  Captain  Cook's  body 
after  the  firft  opportunity  already  mentioned  was  loft.  By 
dint  of  threats  and  negociations,  however,  fome  of  the 
principal  parts  were  procured  with  great  difficulty  ;  by 
ivhich  means  the  navigators  were  enabled  to  perform 
the  laft  offices  to  their  much  refpefted  commander. 
Thefe  being  put  into  a  coffin,  and  the  fervice  read 
over  them,  were  committed  to  the  deep  with  the  ufual 
military  honours  on  the  21ft  of  February  1779.  Soon 
after  his  death  a  letter  was  ilTued  by  M.  de  Sartine, 
fecretary  to  the  marine  department  of  France,  and  fent 
to  all  the  commanders  of  French  fliips,  importing, 
that  Captain  Cook  ftiould  be  treated  as  the  commander 
of  a  neutral  and  allied  power  ;  and  that  all  captains 
of  armed  veffels  who  might  meet  ivith  him,  fiiould 
make  him  acquainted  with  the  king's  orders,  but  at 
the  fame  time  let  him  know,  that  on  his  part  he 
muft  refrain  from  hoftilities.  This  humane  and  gene- 
rous proceeding,  with  regard  to  France,  originated 
from  M.  Turgot ;  but  the  thought  feems  firft  to  have 
ftruck  Dr  Franklin.  Thus  much  at  leaft  is  certain, 
that  the  doctor,  Avhile  ambaflador  from  the  United 
States,  wrote  a  circular  letter  to  the  American  naval 
commanders  fomething  to  the  purport  of  that  already 
mentioned  ;  but  in  this  he  was  not  fupported  by  Con- 
grefs;  for  an  ediifl  was  inftantly  iflued,  tliat  fpccial  care 
ffiould  be  taken  to  feize  Captain  Cook  if  an  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  it  occurred.  The  Spaniards  proceed- 
ed in  the  fame  manner,  and  both  atled  on  a  princi- 
ple equally  mean  and  abfurd,  that  the  obtaining  a 
knowledge  of  the  weftern  coaft  of  America,  or  of  a 
northern  palTage  into  the  Pacific  ocean,  might  be  at- 
tended with  fome  bad  confequence  to  their  refpeftive 
ftates. 

Captain  Cook  was  a  man  of  plain  addrefs  and  ap- 
pearance, but  well  looked,  and  upwards  of  fix  feet 
high.  His  head  was  fraall,  and  he  wore  his  hair, 
which  was  brown,  tied  behind.  His  face  was  full  of 
e-xpreffion  ;  his  nofe  exceedingly  well  ihaped  ;  his  eyes, 
wliich  ivere  fmall  and  of  a  brown  caft,  ivere  quick 
and  piercing  ;  his  eyebrows  prominent,  whish  gave 
his  countenance  altogether  an  air  of  auftcrity.  Not- 
Viithllanding  this,  it  was  impoffible  for  any  one  to  ex- 
cel him  in  humanity,  as  is  evident  from  the  whole  te- 
nor of  his  behaviour  bgth  to  his  o-.vn  people  and  the 
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Cdok.  msnv  favage  nations  wnth  «hom  he  had  occafion  to  in- 
"^  terfere.  This  amiable  property  dlfcovered  itlelf  even  in 
the  final  cataftrophe  of  liis  life ;  his  utmoft  care  being 
directed  to  the  prefervation  of  his  people,  and  the  pro- 
curing them  a  fafe  retreat  to  their  boats.  And  it  can- 
i\ot  be  enough  lamented,  that  he  who  took  fo  much 
care  of  others,  ihould  liave  perilhed  in  fiich  a  miferable 
manner  for  ivant  of  being  properly  fupported  by  them. 
The  per(everance  with  which  he  purfucd  every  objeft 
which  happened  to  be  pointed  out  as  his  duty  w:is  un- 
equalled. Nothing  ever  could  divert  him  from  wliat 
he  had  once  undertaken  ;  and  he  perfevered  in  the 
midft  of  dangers  and  dithculties  which  would  have  dif- 
heartened  perfons  of  very  conCderable  ilrength  and 
firmnefs  of  mind.  For  this  he  was  adapted  by  nature, 
having  a  ftrong  conftitution,  inured  to  labour,  and  ca- 
pable of  undergoing  the  greateft  hardihips.  His  fto- 
mach  bore  -.nthout  difficulty  the  coarlell  and  mod 
ungrateful  food  ;  and  he  fubmitted  to  every  kind  of 
felt-denial  with  the  greateft  indifJerence.  To  this 
ftrength  of  conftitution  he  joined  an  invincible  forti- 
tude of  mind,  of  which  the  circumnavigation  of  New 
Holland,  and  his  voyage  towards  the  South  Pole,  fur- 
nilh  innumerable  inftances.  He  was  mafter  of  him- 
felf  on  every  trying  occaflon ;  and  the  greater  the 
emergency,  the  greater  always  appeared  his  calmnefs 
and  recollection'^  fo  that  in  the  moft  dangerous  fitua- 
tions,  after  giving  proper  direftion?  to  his  people,  he 
could  fleep  foundly  the  hours  that  he  had  allotted  to 
himfelf.  That  he  poiTeJcd  geniui  in  an  eminent  de- 
gree cannot  be  queftioned  ;  his  invention  was  ready, 
and  capable  not  only  of  fuggefting  the  moll  noble  ob- 
jefts  of  purfuit,  but  the  moft  proper  methods  of  at- 
taining them.  His  knowledge  of  his  own  profeffion 
W.1S  unequalled  ;  and  to  this  lie  added  a  very  confider- 
able  proilciency  in  other  fciences.  In  ailronomy,  he 
became  fo  eminent,  that  he  was  at  length  enabled  to 
take  the  lead  in  making  the  aftronomical  obfervations 
during  the  courfe  of  his  voyages.  In  general  learning 
he  likeivife  attained  to  fuch  a  proficiency  as  to  be  able 
to  exprefs  himfelf  with  cleamefs  and  propriety  ;  and 
thus  became  refpetlable  as  the  narrator,  as  well  as  the 
performer,  of  great  actions.  He  was  an  excellent  huf- 
bs.nd  and  father,  fincere  and  fteady  in  his  frienddiip, 
and  pofieffed  of  a  general  fobriety  and  virtue  of  chaiac- 
ter.  In  converfation  he  was  unaffected  and  unaffum- 
ing  ;  rather  backward  in  pulhing  difcourfe,  but  oblig- 
ing and  communicative  to  thofe  who  wiilied  for  infor- 
mation :  and  he  was  diitinguiHied  by  a  fimplicity  of 
manners  almoft  univerfally  the  attendant  of  truly  great 
Rien.  With  all  thefe  amiable  .qualities,  the  captain 
was  occafionally  fubjett  to  a  haftinefs  of  temper,  which 
tas  been  fet  forth  in  its  utmoft  exterit,  if  not  exag- 
gerated by  fome,  though  but  few,  who  are  not  his 
friends  :  but  even  thefe,  as  well  as  others,  when  taking 
a  general  view  of  his  character,  are  obliged  to  ac- 
knowledge that  he  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  greateft 
men  of  his  acre. 

Captain  Cook  is  diftinguirtied  as  an  author  by  an  ac- 
count of  his  fecond  voyage  written  by  himfelf.  His  firft 
voyage,  as  well  as  that  of  feveral  other  navigators,  had 
been  recorded  by  Dr  Hawkefworth ;  but  on  the  prefent 
occafion  it  was  not  judged  necelTary  to  have  recourfe 
to  any  other  than  the  pen  of  the  author  himfelf;  and 
his  joi»rnal,  with  a  few  occafional  alterations,  and  be- 
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ing  divided  into  chapters,  was  fufficient  for  the  pur- 
pole.  The  ftyle  is  clear,  natural,  and  manly  ;  and  it  is "" 
not  improbable,  that  even  a  pen  of  more  ftudicd  ele- 
gance could  not  have  made  it  appear  to  more  advan- 
tage. When  it  appeared,  which  was  not  till  fome  time 
after  the  author  had  left  England,  the  book  was  re* 
commended  by  the  accuracy  and  excellency  of  its 
charts,  and  by  a  numerous  coUeftion  of  fine  engravings 
done  from  the  original  drawings  of  Mr  Hodges. 

We  cannot  conclude  this  aiticlc  witliout  taking  fome 
notice  of  the  honours  paid  to  our  celebrated  navigator 
after  his  death,  both  by  his  o(vn  countrymen  and  thofe 
of  other  nations.  Perhaps  indeed  it  may  be  faid  with 
juftice,  that  foreigners  hold  his  memory  in  an  eftima- 
tion  unequalled  even  in  this  country ;  a  remarkable 
proof  of  which  occurs  in  the  eulogy  upon  him  by  IVIi- 
chael  Angelo  Gianetti,  read  in  the  Florentine  acade- 
my on  the  9th  of  June  1785,  and  publilhed  at  Flo- 
renre  the  fame  year.  It  is  faid  alfo,  that  one  of  the 
French  literary  academies  propofed  a  prize  for  the  beft 
eulogium  on  Captain  Cook ;  and  many  poetical  tefti- 
monies  of  his  merit  appeared  in  our  own  language. 
The  Royal  Society  of  London  refolved  to  tcftify  their 
rclpeft  to  him  by  a  medal,  for  which  purpofe  a  volun- 
tary fubfcription  was  opened.  A  gold  medal  was  gi- 
ven to  fuch  of  the  fellows  as  fublcribed  20  guineas, 
and  a  filver  one  to  thofe  \vho  fubfcribcd  fmaller  fums  j 
and  each  of  the  other  members  received  one  of  bronze. 
'J'hofe  who  fubfcribed  20  guineas  w-ere,  Sir  Jofeph 
Banks  prefident,  the  prince  of  Anfpach,  the  duke  of 
IMontague,  Lord  Mulgrave,  and  Meflxs  Cavendifli, 
Peachey,  Perrin,  Poli,  and  Shuttkworth.  IVIany  de- 
figns  were  propoied  on  the  occafion  ;  but  the  follow- 
ing was  that  which  was  actually  ftruck.  On  one  fide 
was  the  head  of  Captain  Cook  in  profile,  with  this  in- 
fcription  round  it,  Jac.  Cook  oclani  investigator 
ACERRlMUS  ;  and  on  the  exergue,  Reg.  Soc.  Lond. 
SOCIO  SL'O.  On  the  reverfe  is  a  reprefentation  of  Bri- 
tannia holding  a  globe,  with  this  infcription  round  her. 
Nil  i.vtektatum  nostri  licjijere  ;  and  on  the  ex- 
ergue, Auspiciis  Georgii  III.  One  of  the  gold 
laedah  itruck  on  this  occafion  ^vas  prefented  to  the 
king,  another  to  the  queen,  and  a  tliird  to  the  prince 
of  Wales.  Another  was  fent  to  the  French  king  on 
account  of  the  protection  he  had  granted  to  the  Ihips  j 
and  a  fecond  to  the  emprels  of  Ruflia,  in  whofe  domi- 
nions they  had  been  treated  with  every  expreflion  of 
friendlTiip  and  kindnels.  Both  thefe  great  perfonages 
condelcended  to  accept  of  the  prefent  with  marks  of 
Jatisfaction.  The  French  king  wrote  a  handfonie  let- 
ter to  the  Society,  figned  by  himfelf,  and  underfigned 
by  the  marquis  de  Vergennes  ;  and  the  emprefs  of 
RulFia  coramifiioned  Count  Ollerman  to  fignify  to  Mr 
Fitzherbcrt  the  fenfe  ihe  had  of  the  value  of  the  pre- 
fent, ■"  that  Ihe  had  caufed  it  to  be  dcpofited  in  the 
mufeum  of  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences.  As  a 
further  teftimony  of  the  pleafure  (he  derived  from  it,  . 
the  emprefs  prefented  to  the  Royal  Society  a  large 
and  beautiful  gold  medal,  containing  on  one  fide  the 
effigies  of  herfelf,  and  on  the  other  a  reprefentation  of 
the  ftatue  of  Peter  the  Great.  After  the  general  af- 
fignment  of  the  medals,  which  took  place  in  1784, 
there  being  a  furplus  of  money  ftill  remaining,  it  was 
refolved  by  the  prefidtnt  and  council,  that  an  addition- 
al number  of  medals  fliould  be  thro«-n  off,  to  be  dif- 
4  I  pofcd 
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Cock's     pofed    of  in    prefents  to  Mrs  Cook,  the  carl  of  Sand- 
Difcoverks^^..^^^^  j^^.    Bej,jan,;n    Franklin,    Dr   Cook,    provoft  of 
"  •  King's  College  Cambridge,  and   Mr  Planta.      At  the 

fame  time  it  was  agreed  that  Mr  Aubert  Ihould  be  al- 
lowed to  have  a  gold  medal  of  Captain  Cook,  on  his 
paying  for  the  gold,  and  the  expence  of  ftriking  it, 
in  confideration  of  his  Intention  to  prefent  it  to  the 
king  of  Poland. 

Durino  the  two  vifits  of  the  (hips  at  Kamtfchatka, 
Major  Behm,  the  commandant  of  that  province,  had 
bellowed,  in  the  moft  liberal  manner,  every  kind  of 
aflillance  which  it  was  in  his  power  to  bellow ;  and 
fuch  was  the  fenfe  entertained  by  the  lords  of  the  ad- 
miralty of  the  kindnefs  he  had  Ihowed,  that  they  de- 
termined to  make  kim  a  prefent  of  a  magnificent  piece 
of  plate,  with  an  infcription  expreflive  of  his  humane 
and  generous  conduft.  The  infcription  was  drawn 
up  by  Dr  Cook,  and  afterwards  fubmitted  to  the  opi- 
nion and  correftion  of  feme  gentlemen  of  the  firft 
eminence  in  cladical  tafte. 

Sir  Hugh  Pallifer,  who  had  all  along  difplayed  an 
uncommon  rcfpeiEl  and  kindnefs  for  Captain  Cook, 
likeivife  difplayed  his  regard  for  his  memory  in  a  molt 
eminent  manner.  On  his  eftate  in  Buckinghamlhire 
he  conftrufted  a  fmall  building  with  a  pillar,  contain- 
ing the  charadler  of  Captain  Cook,  which  is  given  at 
the  end  of  the  introduftion  to  the  lad  voyage.  This 
was  drawn  up  by  the  honourable  Admiral  Forbes,  ad- 
miral of  the  fleet,  and  general  of  the  marines,  to  whom 
Captain  Cook  was  known  only  by  his  merit  and  ex- 
traordinary aftions. 

Amidfl  all  thefe  expreffions  of  unavailing  praife,  it 
was  not  forgotten  to  fho'sv  fome  eiTential  fervice  to  the 
widc'v  and  family  of  our  celebrated  navigator.  A 
memorial  for  a  penfion  of  20ol.  per  annum  was  given 
in  to  the  king  from  the  commiflioners  of  his  admiral- 
ty, and  figned  by  the  earl  of  Sandwich,  Mr  Butler, 
the  earl  of  Lifturne,  Mr  Penton,  Lord  Mulgrave, 
and  Mr  Mann.  His  majefty  complied  with  the  re- 
queft  of  the  memorial,  and  the  grant  was  paffed  through 
the  ufual  forms  with  all  poflible  fpeed.  By  this  200I. 
per  annum  were  fettled  on  the  widow  during  life  j  and 
25!.  a-year  on  each  of  her  three  fons.  After  her 
death  the  200I.  was  to  be  divided  between  her  chil- 
dren ;  a  fourth  was  allotted  to  Captain  King,  and  the 
remaining  fourth  to  Mr  Bligh  and  the  reprefentatives 
of  Captain  Clerke. 

The  lall  honour  paid  to  the  memory  of  Captain 
Cook  was  the  granting  a  coat  of  arms  to  the  family, 
which  was  done  by  patent  on  the  3d  of  September 
1785:  and  of  this  we  have  the  following  defcription. 
Azure,  between  the  two  polar  ftars,  Or  ;  a  fp^ere  on 
the  plane  of  the  meridian,  north  pole  elevated,  circles 
of  latitude  for  every  ten  degrees,  and  of  longitude  for 
every  i  J ;  (howing  the  Pacific  ocean  between  60* 
and  240"  well,  bounded  on  one  fide  by  America,  and 
on  the  other  by  Alia  and  New  Hol'and  •,  in  memory 
of  the  difcoveries  made  by  him  in  that  ocean,  fo  very 
far  beyond  ail  former  navigators.  His  track  thereon 
is  marked  with  red  lines  ;  and  for  crell,  in  a  wreath 
of  the  colour  is  an  arm  imbowed,  yelled  in  the  uniform 
of  a  captain  of  the  royal  navy.  In  the  hand  is  the 
union  jack,  on  a  ftafF  proper.  The  arm  is  encircled  by 
3,  ^VTeath  of  palm  and  laurel. 
Coos^s  J^jj^oww/.— The  nvumbex  of  countries  dis- 


covered by  Captain  Cook,  and  which  had  never  before  Cook, 
been  vilitcd  by  any  European,  is  very  confiderable  ;  Cook's 
but  It  was  a  remarkable  property  of  our  celebrated  na-  '  '^""^"'^ 
vigator,  that,  ^vhereve^  he  touched,  every  thing  rela- 
tive to  the  place  was  determined  with  fuch  accuracy 
and  precilion,  that  all  former  accounts  feemed  to  go 
for  nothing,  and  the  difcovery  to  belong  entirely  to 
Captain  Cook.  Thus  It  was  not  unufual  with  him  to 
make  difcoveries  in  places  already  well  known ;  and 
thus  his  voyages  have  conveyed  a  vail  fund  of  know- 
ledge perfeilly  original.  Though  the  accounts  of  the 
different  places,  therefore,  at  which  he  touched,  are 
particularly  given  under  their  names  In  the  order  of 
the  alphabet,  we  lliall  in  this  article  endeavour  to 
join  the  ivhole  together  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  give 
the  reader  fome  idea  of  the  benefit  which  has  accrued 
to  fcience  from  voyages  attended  not  only  with  much 
expence  and  labour,  but  even  with  the  lofs  of  the  ce- 
lebrated navigator's  life.  i 

When  he  fet  out  in  the  Endeavour  in  the  year  1^68,  M^tiei",  a 
the  firll  place  he  touched  at  was  Madeira.     Here  Mr™'*^*""'' 
Banks  and  Dr  Solander,  befides  fome  additions   to  the 
fcience  of  botany,   dlfcovered  undoubted  marks  of  the 
ifland  having  a  volcanic  origin.     On  leaving  this  place, 
they  found  it  neceffary  to  touch  at   Rio  de  Janeiro  for 
provifions,  and,  during  the  run  thither,  the  commander 
had    an   opportunity  of   determining  the   caufe  of  the 
luminous  appearance  of  the  fea.     On  the   29th  of  Oc-  !,„„,;„;„„ 
tober  they  obferved  that  the   water  frequently  emitted  appearance 
flalhes  like  lightning,  though  much  fmaller  ;   but  fuch  of  the  fea 
was    their  frequency,  that  eight  or  ten  of  them  were  o'^saConed 
vifible  almoft  at  the  fame  moment.     This  appearance   ^  *""°*  ■ 
they  found,  both  at  this  time  and  afterwards,  to  arife 
from  a  fmall  kind  of   animal  vnth  which    the    water 
abounded.     Whilll  flaying  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  a  melan-  j 

choly  obfervation  was   made  of  the  prodigious  \valle  of 
human    lives  with  which  the  working   of   the   Portu- 
guese gold  mines  was  attended,  no  fewer   than   40,000  Vaft  num- 
negrocs  being  annually  imported  for  this  purpofe,  noneberofne- 
of  whom,  It  ieems,  furvive  the  labour  of  the  year  ;  and  groes  de-     j 
our  navigator  was  informed,  that  in  1 766   this  number  ftfoy^d  by  1 
was    fo   far   Ihort,  that  they  were  obliged  to  '^''^ug'^t '„?  the  Eo'lili' 
20,000  more  from  the   town  of  Rio  itlelf.      Proceed-  mines.         ! 
ing  from  thence  to  the  fouthern  coafts   of  America,  he 
had  an  opportunity  of  determining   a  queftion  of  great 
importance   to  navigation,    viz.  whether,  in  falling  to  geft  paf. 
the   Pacific  ocean,  it  Is    better    to    pafs    through    the  fage  into 
llraits  of  Magellan,  or   to  double  Cape  Horn,  and  fail 'he  Pacific 
through  thofe  of  Le  Maire  ?    From    Captain    Cook's"^""  , 
voyage   it   appears,   contrary  to  the  opinion  of  former  ,j,g  ftraits 
navigators,    that    the  latter    is  the  preferable  paflage.  Le  Maire. 
Through  this  he  was  only  33  days  in  coming  round  the 
land  of  Terra  del  Fuego  from  the  call   entrance  of  the 
llrait  of  Le  Maire  till  he  had  advanced  about    12   de- 
grees   to  the    weflward,  and  three  and  a  half   to  the 
northward    of    Magellan's    llraits.       During    all    this 
time  the  llrip  fcarcely  received   any  damage,  though  if 
he  had  paffed  the  other  way  he  could   not  have  accom- 
plilhed  his   paffage  in  lefs   than   three  months,  befides 
imraenfe  fatigue  to  his  people  and  damage  to  the  Ihip.         ^ 
In  thefe  ftormy  regions,  however,  he  experienced  the  Excefllve 
fame  Inconveniencies  felt  by  other  navigators  ;  fuch  a  ftofms  and 
fea  being  met  with  off  Cape  Diego,  that  the  Ihip  fre-  ^ °mj,'",„  ' 


quently  pitched  her  bowlprit  under  water.     Here  alfo 
the  exceffive  col4  and  jnutabiiity  of  weaUier  m  thefe 

■   '  foutheia 


region?,. 
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CooVs  foutlicrti  regions  was  experienced  in  fucli  a  manner  as 
nifcoveries.  Jjad  nearly  proved  fatal  to  fome  of  the  gentlemen  who 
^    '    »  failed  along  with  him.     Dr   Solander,  Mr  BanLs,  Mr 

Monkhoul'e  the  furgeon,  and  Mr  Green  the  aftronomer, 
with  their  attendants  and  fcrvants,  fct  out  on  a  botani- 
cal expedition  while  the  Ihip  lay  at  anchor  in  the  bay 
of  Good  Succefs.  It  was  then  the  middle  of  fLimmer, 
and  the  morning  on  which  they  let  out  was  as  mild 
and  warm  as  it  ufually  is  in  the  month  of  May  in  Eng- 
land :  but  having  afcended  a  moiuitain  for  the  purpofe 
of  botanizing,  they  were  furprifed  by  fuch  ilorras  of 
fnow  and  hail  that  they  could  not  get  hack  that  night. 
Dr  Solander,  who  warned  them  of  their  danger,  that 
people  when  about  to  perifli  with  cold  were  feized  ivith 
a  violent  inclination  to  lleep,  was  the  firif  who  feemcd 
likely  to  fall  a  viftim  to  it  ;  and  it  was  not  in  the  power 
of  his  companions  to  keep  him  from  fitting  down 
for  that  purpofe.  He  was  awakened  in  a  few  minutes ; 
but  during  this  fliort  interval  his  feet  had  become  fo 
much  diminilhed  by  the  contraftion  of  the  veilels,  that 
his  Ihoes  fell  off  from  them  \vhen  he  was  again  made 
to  rife.  Even  thefe  dreary  regions,  ho\vever,  are  not 
A j,g  pfjljg  without  inhabitants,  whom  our  voyagers  jullly  con- 
natives,  eluded  to  be  the  loweil  of  the  human  fpecies.  Indeed, 
confidering  the  little  convenience  they  have,  it  is  won- 
Ij  derful  hoiv  they  can  refill   the   feverity  of  the  climate, 

7;  for   they  are  almoll   without   clothing  ;  they  dwell    in 

miferable  hovels,  ^vhich  admit  both  the  wind  and  fnow 
or  rain  ;  and  they  have  not  any  ntenfil  for  drefling  their 
food.  Neverthelefs,  thefe  miferable  creatures,  as  they 
appeared  to  our  navigators,  feemed  to  have  no  widi  to 
poffefs  more  than  they  enjoyed  ;  and  they  ^vere  abfo- 
lutely  indifferent  about  every  thing  that  ivas  offered 
them,  except  large  beads  which  they  would  take  as 
ornaments.  Hence  Dr  Hawkcfworth,  who  wrote  the 
account  of  the  voyage,  concludes,  that  thefe  people 
may  be  on  a  level  ^vith  ourfelves  ivitb  refpeft  to  the 
real  happinefs  they  enjoy. 
Ifland's  dif-  On  the  26th  of  January  1769  our  navigators  left 
covered  be-  Cape  Horn  •,  and  from  that  time  to  the  firll  of  March, 
txveen  Cape  during  which  they  run  no  lefs  than  660  leagues,  met 
with  no  current  by  which  the  iliip  %vas  affefted.  Hence 
it  is  probable,  that  during  all  this  time  they  had  never 
been  near  any  land,  the  currents  of  the  ocean  being 
ufually  met  with  in  the  neighbourhood  of  illands.  Se- 
veral iflands,  however,  were  difcovered  before  they 
reached  Otaheite,  on  which  they  beftowed  the  names 
of  Lagoon  llland,  Thrumb-cap,  Bow  Illand,  the 
Groups,  Bird  Illand,  and  Chain  Illand.  All  thefe 
feemed  to  be  inhabited,  and  were  covered  with  a  moft 
delightful  verdure  ;  which  appeared  to  the  greater  ad- 
vantage, as  our  navigators  had  for  a  long  time  feen  no 
land  but  the  dreary  hills  and  waftes  of  Terra  del  Fue- 
go.  Having  arrived  at  Otaheite,  they  fet  about  ob- 
Veiwsob-  ferving  the  tranfit  of  Venus  over  the  fun,  which  indeed 
"^  was  the  main  pu.pofe  for  which   the   vovage  had  been 

undertaken.  The  anxiety  which  they  underwent  when 
the  time  of  the  expected  phenomenon  approached  may 
eafily  be  imagined,  as  the  whole  depended  on  the  cir- 
cumftance  of  a  clear  (ky,  which  though  more  readily  to 
be  expected  in  that  climate  than  one  more  to  the  north- 
ward, was  ftiU  a  matter  of  uncertainty.  In  confequence 
of  fome  hints  which  had  been  given  by  the  earl  of 
Morton,  Captain  Cook  determined  to  fend  out  tM'o  par- 
ties to  different  places  to  make  the  obfervations ;  by 


Horn  and 
9taheite. 
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which  means  there  would  be  a  chance  of  fuccefs,  even     Coc.k> 

if  thofe  at  Otaheite   (hould  fail.     For  this  purpofe  he  "Jico'-t"^-; 

lent  Mr  Gore  in  the  long  boat  to  Eimeo,   a  neiglibour- 

ing  illand,  along  with  Mr  Monkhoufe,  Mr  Banks,  and 

Mr  tjporing,   who  were   fumilhed   wth   proper  inftru- 

ments  by  Mr  Green   the   aftronomer.      Meffrs   Hicks, 

Gierke,    Pickerfgill,    and   S.iunders,    were  fenl  in  the 

pinnace   to   a    convenient  (pot  to  the  ealtward  of  the 

main  obfervatory,  ^vhcre  they  were  likewife  ordered  to 

make  oblcrvations  with  fuch    inftruments   as   they  jhad. 

Jhe  day  on  which  the  tranfit  happened  v.-as  the    3d  of 

.lune  1769,  when  they  had   thi-   fatisfaflion  to  fee  the 

iun  rite  without  a  cloud  ;  and  as  the  weather  continued 

ei|ually  clear  throughout  the   day,  there  v.as   the   beft 

opportunity  of  making    the   obfervations   in    a  proper 

manner.     All  of  them  faw  an    atmofphere    or    dulky 

cloud  round  the  planet,   which  diflurbed  their   obferva- 

tion,    and    probably  caufcd  ihcm  to  differ  from   each 

other    more  confiderably  than   they   would    otherwife 

have  done.      According  to    Mr   Green,    the   times  of 

ingrefs  and  egrefs  of  the  planet  were  as  follow  : 


MORXING. 

Firft  external  contaft, 

Firft  internal  contaft,  or  total  immerfion. 


1.  fee. 


Afternoon. 

Second  internal  contaft. 
Second  external  contail,  or  end  of  the 
tranfit. 


} 


9 

25 

42 

9 

44 

4 

3 

14 

8 

3 

32 
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From  thefe  obfervations  the  latitude  of  the  obfer- 
vatory was  found  to  be  17°  29'  15"  S.  and  the  longi- 
tude 149°  32'  30"  W.  of  Greenwich.  Several  curious 
remarks  were  made  both  on  the  country  itfelf,  and  on 
the  inhabitants.  Mr  Banks,  in  an  excurfion  up  the  otaheite 
country,  difcovered  many  traces  of  volcanic  fire  •,  the  a  volcanic 
llones,  like  thofe  of  Madeira,  had  evidently  the  ap-'"*"^- 
pearance  of  being  burnt,  and  the  very  clay  on  the  hills 
had  the  fame  appearance.  The  natives,  though  ad- ^(.(.oynt  of 
difted  to  thieving,  appeared  in  genera!  harmlefs  and  tlie  natives 
fi-iendly,  and  very  ready  to  lupply  the  fiiip  with  ne- 
ceffaries  in  exchange  for  fuch  things  as  they  ivanted. 
I'he  articles  on  which  tliey  fet  the  greateft  value  were 
hatchets,  axes,  large  nails,  fpikes,  looking- glaffcs,  and 
beads.  They  ivere  alfo  fond  of  fine  linen,  \vhether 
white  or  printed  j  but  an  axe  of  the  value  of  half  a 
crown  ivould  buy  more  provifions  than  a  piece  of  cloth 
of  the  value  of  20  Ihilliiigs.  They  arc  very  fickle  and 
inattentive  ;  fo  that  it  was  not  pofiible  to  engage  them 
to  pay  any  regard  to  the  wordiip  of  the  Deity  which 
they  faw  performed  before  them  ;  nor  ivould  they  at- 
tend to  any  explanation  of  it  that  was  given  them. 
They  are  not,  however,  deftitute  of  a  religion  of  their 
OUT!  ;  and  are  particularly  careful  of  the  rcpofitories' 
of  the  dead,  which  they  will  not  allow  to  be  violated 
on  any  account.  Of  this  Captain  Cook  had  an  in- 
ftance,  when  lome  of  his  people  offered  to  take  down 
an  inclofure  of  one  of  thefe  repofitories.  They  were 
violently  oppofed  by  the  n.atives,  who  fent  a  meffenger 
to  acquaint  them  that  they  would  never  fuffer  any 
fuch  thing  ;  and  the  only  infult  that  ever  was  offered  t* 
an  Englilhman  by  the  people  of  this  illand  was  on  b 
fimilar  account.  From  Otaheite  our  navigators  carried 
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with  them  Tupia,  formerly  high  prieft  of  the  country, 
and  prime  mlnifter  to  Q^ueen  Oberea.  From  his  prac- 
tice it  appeared,  that  the  priefts  of  Otaheite,  as  well  as 
elfewhere,  take  care  to  place  themfelves  a  Hep  nearer 
the  Deity  than  the  common  people,  and  to  ule  the  de- 
ceptions too  frequently  put  in  praftice  by  fuch  media- 
tors. Wliile  on  board  the  Endeavour,  he  frequently 
prayed  to  his  god  Jane  for  a  wind  ;  and  according  to 
his  own  account  never  failed  of  luccefs.  This,  how- 
ever, he  took  care  to  enfure  j  for  he  never  began  his 
pravers  till  he  perceived  the  breeze  already  on  the 
water,  and  fo  near  that  it  muft  reach  the  Ihip  before 
they  could  well  be  ended.  It  was  obferved  Ukeinfe  of 
the  people  of  Otalicite,  that  they  had  their  bards  or 
minftrels,  who  went  about  the  country  with  mufical 
inftruments.  The  band  whom  they  faw  at  this  time 
confided  of  two  players  on  flutes  and  three  drummers  ; 
the  latter  accompanying  the  flutes  with  their  voices. 
Their  longs  were  made  extempore,  and  the  Englifli 
themfelves  were  generally  the  fubjefl. 

From  Otaheite  our  navigators  failed  towards  a  neigh- 
bouring iHand  named  Tetltuora ;  but  finding  it  fniall, 
low,  and  without  any  lettled  inhabitants,  the  captain 
chofe  rather  to  direft  his  courfe  toirards  Huaheine  and 
Ulietea,  which  he  was  informed  were  well  inhabited. 
Thefe  had  never  been  vifited  by  any  European  ihip  •, 
but  the  inhabitants,  though  peaceable  and  friendly, 
were  very  l^o^v  :.nd  cautious  in  trading,  fo  that  the 
captaia  w  as  obliged  to  bring  out  liis  hatchets  to  mar- 
ket ;  a  commodity  which  he  had  hoped  might  have 
been  concealed  from  thoie  who  had  never  feen  an  Eu- 
ropean ihip  before.  On  his  arrival  at  Ulietea  he  found 
by  the  difeourfe  of  Tupia,  that  the  inhabitants  of  a 
neighbouring  iiland  named  Bolahola  were  of  fuch  a 
martial  difpofition  as  to  be  the  terror  of  thofe  of  Hua- 
heine, Ulietea,  and  others,  infomuch,  that  he  appre- 
hended great  danger  to  our  navigators  fhould  they 
touch  at  an  ifland  which  the  Eolabola  men  had  lately 
conquered.  This,  however,  had  fo  little  effeft  upon 
Captain  Cook,  that  he  not  only  landed  on  the  ifland 
already  mentioned,  but  took  poflelhon,  in  his  majefly's 
name,  of  Bolabola  itlelf,  together  with  Ulietea,  Hua- 
heine, and  another  named  Otaha,  which  were  all  vi- 
fible  at  once.  During  their  Jlay  here  they  paid  a  viilt 
to  Opoonv,  the  formidable  monarch  of  Bolabola ; 
wlrom,  to  their  furpriie,  they  found  a  feeble  wretch, 
withered  and  decrepid,  half  blind  with  age,  and  lo 
flupid  that  he  feemed  fcarce  to  be  poffelTed  of  a  com- 
mon degree  of  underftanding.  About  thefe  iflands 
they  fpent  fix  weeks,  bellowing  upon  them  the  name 
of  the  Society  IJles,  on  account  of  their  being  fo  near 
to  each  other.  They  are  fix  in  number,  UHetea,  Hua- 
heine, Bolabola,  Otaha,  Tubai,  and  Maurna.  The 
fmaller  ones  in  their  neighbourhood  are  Tethuora,  Ei- 
meo,  Tapoamanoa,  Oatara,  Opururu,  Tamou,  Toaho- 
atu,  and  Whcnnuaia. 

Leaving  the  Society  Iflands,  which  are  fituated  be- 
tween Lat.  16.  10.  and  16.  55.  S.  and  between  150. 
57.  and  152.  W.  from  the  meridian  of  Greenwich,  they 
fell  in  with  the  ifland  of  Oheteroa.  fituated  in  S.  Lat. 
22.  27.  and  VV.  Long.  ijO.  47.  j  but  this  was  found 
to  be  dellitute  of  any  harbour  or  fafe  anchorage,  and 
the  difpofition  of  the  inhabitants  fo  hoftile.-.that  they 
could  not  by  any  means  be  conciliated,  fo  thit  no 
attempts   were   made   to   land.     From  Tupia  Captain 
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Cook  learned  that  there  were  feveral  iflands  in  the 
neighbourhood,  which  our  navigator  conjectured  .to 
be  Eofcawen  and  Keppel's  iflands,  difcovered  by  Cap- 
tain Wallis  ;  but  without  fpending  more  time  in  ex- 
ploring thefe,  he  fet  fail  to  the  fouthward  in  fearch  of  a 
continent. 

Our   voyagers  left  Oheteroa  on  the  15th  of  Augufl  Comerof 
i  769,   and  on  the  30th  had  a  view  of  the  comet  which  ^l'")  °b- 
appeared  that  year ;  its  tail  fubtending  on  an  angle  of^*'^^"^" 
42  degrees.     This  proved  a  ne\v  fource  of  apprehen- 
fion  to  Tupia,  who  inftantly  cried  out,  that  as  foon  as 
it  was  feen  at  Bolabola,    the    people  of    that  country 
would  attack  thofe  of   Ulietea,   who  %vould  undoubted- 
ly be  obliged  to  fly  with   precipitation  to  the  mountains 
to  fave  their  lives.     On  the  6th  of  Oclobcr  they  dif- 
covered land,  which  from  its  fize,    and  the  enormous 
mountains  obfervable  on  it,  ifas  fuppofed  by  the  gen- 
tlemen on  board  to  be  part  of  Terra  Aiijh-ali.i  incognita; 
but,  on  farther   examination   it   was  found  to  be  part  of 
New  Zealand.     Here   the    inhabitants   were    found   tojr},.y2f. 
fpeak  a   dialect   of  the   language  of  Otaheite,   fo  that  rive  'at 
they   could   underfland  Tupia,   and   he   them  j   yet  foN'cwZea- 
extremely  hollile  were  their   difpofitions,   that   not  the'^""*' 
fmallelt    intercourfe    could    be    held    with   them  j    nor 
could   any  thing  neceflary  for  the   {hips  be   procured 
excepting    wood  ;     lo    that    the     name    Captain    Cook 
thought  proper  to  beftow  on  this   part   of  tlie   country 
was  Po'uertn  Bai/.     By  the  natives  it  is  called  Taoneroa, 
and  lies  in   S.    Lat.   38.    42.   and  W.  Long.  181.  36. 
During  the  time  of  his  flay  in   this  part  of  the  world, 
the  captain   circumnavigated   almoft  the  whole  country 
of  New   Zealand,    ivhich   he  found   to  conlifl   of  two 
iflands  feparated   from   each   otlier   by  a  narrow  ftrait, 
which,   from  its  difcoverer,   has   obtained   the  name  of 
CooPs  Strait.     In  fome  places  the  difpofition  of  the  in- 
habitants was  as  favourable  as  could  be  wilhed  ;   fo  that 
Dr  Solander,  Mr  Banks,  and  other  gentlemen,  had  an 
opportunity  of  exploring  the  country  in  fome  degree,        ,5 
with  a  view  to  difcover    its    natural    produftions.     In  Rock  of  aa 
one  of  their   excurfions,   as  they   paffed  through  a  yal-e^lr^orii- 
ley,   the  hills   on  each   fide   of  which  were  very  lleep,"^'5^  fli»pe« 
they  were  fuddenly  llruck  with  the  fight  of  a  very  ex- 
traordinary natural   curiofity.       It   was   a   rock   perfo- 
rated through  its  whole  iubllance,   fo  as  to  form  a  rude 
but  rtupendous   arch  or  cavern,   opening  directly  to  the 
iea.     This   aperture   was    75  feet  long,    27  broad,   and 
45  in  height,  commanding  a  view  of  the  bay  and  the 
hiUs  on  the   other   fide,   which  were   feen   through  it ; 
and   opening   at  once  on  the  \-iew,   produced   an   effeft 
far   fuperior   to   any    of  the  contrivances   of  art.      Onxatural 
that  part  of  the  coaft,   which,   irom   having  obferved  a  produifts  •£ 
tranfit  of  Mercury,   they  named  Mercury  Bay,   oylters'l^'  coun- 
were  found  in  fuch   plenty,  that  they  might  have  load-"^' 
ed  not  only  their   boats,   but  even  their  ihip  with  them. 
They  were  about  the  fame  fize  with   thofe   met  with  in 
tliis  country  ;   and   on   account  of  their  being  found  in 
fuch   plenty,    and    likewife    that  the   adjacent  country 
abounds  witli  conveniences.    Captain  Cook  was  at  great 
pains  to   point   out  the  fituation  of  the   place.      By  his 
obfervations,  the   latitude   of  Mercury  Bay  is  36.  48. 
28.  S. 

Leaving  this  bay,  our  commander  proceeded  to  ex- 
plore other  parts  of  the  country,  which  by  his  ac- 
count feems  to  abound  with  rivers.  Two  large  ones 
were  met  with  io  Mercury  bay  j  one  of  which,  frotn 
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the  abunJauce  of  oyfters  found  at  its  mouth,  was  call 
'  ed  Oyjler  rrjer ;  the  other  they  named  Mangrove  ri- 
•jer,  from  the  number  of  mangrove  trees  growing  there. 
A  third,  which  they  called  Thame!,  ^va^  met  with  in 
that  part  called  the  Bay  of  Illands,  up  which  they  fail- 
ed 14  miles.  Its  banks  were  everyivhere  adorned 
with  lofty  trees,  which  they  had  likewife  obferved  in 
other  parts  of  the  country.  They  were  too  heavy  for 
Djails,  but  would  make  the  fiuelt  planks  imaginable  ; 
and  as  they  refembled  the  pitch  pine,  the  timber  of 
which  is  lightened  by  tapping,  the  carpenter  was  of 
opinion  that  they  might  thus  be  rendered  more  pro- 
per for  malls  than  any  European  timber.  One  of 
thefe  trees  meafured  19  feet  8  inches  in  circumference 
at  the  height  of  fix  feet  from  the  ground,  and  was  no 
lefs  than  89,  with  very  little  taper,  to  the  branches  ; 
fo  that  the  lieutenant  fupyofcd  it  mutt  contain  356 
teet  of  folid  timber.  In  ^ueen  Charlotte's  Sound  the 
country  was  little  other  than  one  \'a.l  forelf,  with  plen- 
ty of  excellent  water,  and  the  coaft  abounding  with  filh. 
As  the  fhip  lay  at  the  dilfance  of  only  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  from  the  Ihore,  they  were  agreeably  entertained 
with  the  finging  of  an  infinite  number  of  fmall  birds, 
which  formed  a  melody  greatly  fuperior  to  any  thing 
they  had  ever  heard  before.  The  mufic  of  thefe  little 
chorifters  fecmed  to  be  like  fmall  bells,  moll  exquilitely 
tuned,  though  probably  the  dillance  and  intervention 
of  the  water  liad  a  confiderable  effeft  in  heightening 
It.  They  began  to  fing  about  two  in  the  morning, 
and  continued  their  fong  till  funrife,  after  which  they 
were  filent  all  the  day,,  refembling  in  this  refpecl  the 
nightingales  of  our  own  country. 

The  time  which  Captain  Cook  fpent  in  exploring  the 
coarts  of  New  Zealand  was  not  Itfs  than  fix  months. 
By  his  refearches  it  was  fliown  to  confift  of  two  large 
iilands,  the  moft  northerly  of  which  is  called  Ealieino- 
mau'jDe,  and  the  moft  foutherly  Tovy  or  Tavai  Poe- 
nammoo ;  though  it  is  not  certain  whether  the  whole 
fouthem  ifland  or  only  a  part  of  it  is  comprehended  un- 
der this  name.  This  illand  feems  to  be  barren  and 
moimtainous,  but  Kaheitiomauwe  has  a  much  better  ap- 
pearance ;  and  it  %vas  univerfally  believed  bv  the  gen- 
tlemen on  board,  that  all  kinds  of  European  grain,  as 
well  as  garden  plants  and  fruits,  ivould  flourilh  in  the 
greateft  abundance  and  perfeftion  ;  and  from  the  ye- 
getables  found  here  it  was  concluded  that  the  winters 
are  not  more  fevere  than  thofe  of  England,  and  it  was 
known  by  experience,  that  the  fummer  was  not  hotter, 
though  the  heat  was  more  equal  than  in  this  countr/. 
Here  are  no  quadrupeds  except  dogs  and  rats ;  and 
the  latter  are  fo  fcarce,  that  they  elaapcd  the  notice  of 
many  on  board.  'ITie  birds  are  not  numerous,  and  the 
gannet  is  the  only  one  of  the  European  kind  that  was 
obferved.  The  infeils  are  equally  fcarce  j  but  the  Tea 
makes  abundant  recompenfe  for  this  fcarcity  of  land 
animals  ;  every  creek  fwarms  with  filh,  equally  delici- 
ous ^vith  thofe  in  this  country.  The  forefts  are  of  vaft 
extent,  and  filled  with  excellent  timber  trees ;  the  lar- 
i;eft,  Ilraighteft,  and  cleaneft  that  Mr  Cook  had  ever 
feen.  There  is  here  one  plant  which  anfwers  the  pur- 
pofes  of  both  hemp  and  flax,  and  excels  all  others  of  the 
kind  that  have  been  met  with  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world.  If  the  fettling  of  New  Zealand  therefore  Ihould 
ever  be  deemed  an  objefl  worthy  of  the  attention  of 
Great  Britain,  Captain  Cook  was  of  opinion,  that  the 
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bell  place  fur  cftaMilliIng  a  colcny  would  be  cither  on 
the  banks  of  the  Thames  or  in  the  b.iy  of  I(l:-.nds  \  each 
of  thefe  places  having  the  advantage  of  an  excellent 
harbour.  Settlements  might  be  extended,  ar.d  a  com- 
munication made  with  the  inland  parts  of  the  country 
by  means  of  the  river  j  and  veffels  eafily  conliruclcd 
of  the  excellent  timber  with  which  the  coimtry  every- 
where abounds. 

The  inhabitants  of  New  Zealand  are  \\\  a  very  bar- 
barous ftate,  and  have  a  degree  of  ferocity  unknown 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  South  Sea  illands,  though 
they  feem  to  have  the  fame  origin.  During  their  re- 
Cdence  there,  our  navigators  had  the  molt  convincing 
evidences  of  their  being  cannibals,  and  accuftomcd  to 
devour  the  bodies  of  their  flain  enemies.  Notwith- 
ftanding  thefe  barbarous  practices,  however,  they 
feemed  to  enjoy  a  ftate  of  uninterrupted  health.  In 
all  the  Wfits  made  to  their  towns,  none  was  ever  per^ 
ceived  who  had  the  leaft  bodily  complaint,  not  even 
the  ilightell  eruption  on  the  fliin.  Tiiis  extraordinary 
degree  of  health  was  likewife  manifefted  by  the  eafe 
with  which  their  wounds  were  healed  without  the  fmall- 
ell  application,  as  well  as  by  the  number  of  old  men 
with  which  the  illand  abounded.  Many  of  thefe,  by  the 
lols  of  their  hair  and  teeth,  feemed  to  be  extremely 
old,  but  none  of  them  were  decrepid  ;  and  though  in- 
ferior in  ftrength  to  the  young  men,  they  came  not 
behind  them  in  the  leafl  with  regard  to  cheerfulnefs 
and  vivacity.  The  univerfal  and  only  drink  of  the 
New  ZealaTiders  is  \vater. 

Our  na\igator  had  now  explored  three-fourths  of 
that  part  of  the  globe  \vhere  the  fouthern  continent 
was  fuppofed  to  lie,  without  being  able  to  find  it  j  and 
his  voyage  had  demonftrated,  that  the  lands  feen  by 
former  navigators  could  not  have  been  parts  of  fuch  a 
continent,  though,  as  he  had  never  proceeded  farther 
to  the  fouthward  than  40  degrees,  the  arguments  for  it 
were  not  as  yet  entirely  overthrown.  Mr  Cook,  how- 
ever, did  not  at  this  time  proceed  farther  in  the  iearch 
of.  fuch  a  continent,  but  failed  from  New  Zealand  to 
the  coaft  of  Neiv  Holland,  ^vhere  he  anchored  in  Bo- 
tany Bay  on  the  2:th  of  April.  Here  he  found  a  few 
favage  inhabitants  more  barbarous  and  degenerate  than 
any  that  had  yet  been  obferved.  Their  language  was 
harfti  and  diflbnant,  totally  unintelligible  even  to  Tu- 
pia  :  they  appeared  to  have  little  curiofity,  and  fet  no 
value  upon  any  prsfent  that  could  be  made  them.  The 
moft  remarkable  circiunftance  in  this  country  feems  to 
be  its  extreme  fcarcity  of  water  ;  not  a  fingle  ftream 
of  any  confequence  having  ever  been  obferved  by  any 
navigator.  Some  were  of  opinion  indeed,  that  IMore- 
ton's  bay,  in  S.  Lat.  26.  ^<).  and  W.  Long.  206.  28. 
opens  into  a  river  ;  though  the  only  reafon  they  had 
for  this  opinion  was,  that  the  fea  looked  paler  in  that 
part  than  ufual,.and  the  laud  at  the  bottom  part  of  the 
bay  could  not  be  feen.  At  this  time,  however,  the 
matter  could  not  be  determined  by  experiment,  on 
account  of  the  wind  being  contrary.  The  fcarcity 
of  water  here  is  the  more  furprifing,  on  accoimt  of  the 
vaft  extent  of  the  country,  and  likewife  its  having 
abundance  of  tolerably  high  hills.  In  this  illand  there 
were  found  many  curious  plants  and  animals  5  and  it 
was  found,  that  in  feveral  places  the  magneticai  needle 
was  affeftcd  to  fuch  a  degree,  as  to  vary  its  polition 
even  to  3^0  degrees.     At  one  tijBC  it  varied   no  lefs 
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Clone's     tlian  two  points  on  being  remo^-ed  to  tlie  dlftance  of 
•Difcovene-.  (jjiiy  ,^  fgj(_      Some  of  the  loofe  ftones  being  talcen  np 
•  and  applied  to  the  needle  produced  no  effect  ;  but  Mr 

Cook  vvns  of  opinion  that  the  whole  phenomenon  wns 
to  be  afcribed  to  iron  ore  in  fome  of  the  mountains, 
and  of  ivhich  traces  had  been  already  met  with.     This 
irregularitv  continued  in   fome  degree  even  at  fea  ;  for 
^vhen  the  Ihip  was  clofe  under  Cape  Upiiart,  the  varia- 
tion of  the  needle  in  the  evening  of  the  4th  of  June 
was  9°  ealt,  and  next  morninir  only   5°  35'  ;  and   this 
was    in   like  manner  accounted  for  from  iron  ore,  or 
fome    magnetical    matter    below    the    furface    of    the 
ground.      The    great    illand    has    many    other    fmall 
,,        ones  round  it,  feveral  of  which  ivere  vifited  by  our  na- 
Sirds  nefts   vigators.     One  of  them,  named  Eagle  I/hnJ,  feemed  to 
of  an  im-     be  inhabited  by  a  raonftrous  kind  of  birds,  the  neft  of 
nienfe  fize.  ^^^  Qf  ivhich  meafiired  no  lefs  than  26  feet  in  circum- 
ference, and  two  feet  eight  inches  in  height  ;  and  in 
the  Philofophical  Tranfaftions,  vol.  xx.  there  is  an  ac- 
count of  one  of  thefe  nefts   ftill  larger  ;  but  the   bird 
to  which    it    belonged    was    not    feen.      That    which 
our  navigators  faw  was  built  of  flicks,  and  lay  upon  the 
24        ground. 
Vaft  extent      The  country  which   goes  by  the  name  of  Kevj  Hol- 
ofthecoun-/^„^;s  by  fgr  the  largeft  itland  in  the  world.      Its  eaft- 
em  part,  called   New  Soiilh  IVales,   now  firft  explored 
by  Captain  Cook,  extends  upwards  of  2OD0  miles  in 
length,   if  the  coaft  ivere  reduced   to  a   ftraight   line. 
Though   inhabited,  as  we  have  already  faid,  by  very 
barbarous    favages,    their    number   appears  to  bear  no 
proportion  to  the  extent   of  their  territory.     The  in- 
tercourfe   they  had  with  our  navigators  was  fo  fmall, 
that  they  could  pick  up  but  a  few  ivords  of  their  lan- 
guage.    As  a  Britifh  fettlement  is  now  made  in  that 
country,  there  is  no  doubt  that  much  more  e.xaft  ac- 
counts will   foon  be  obtained   than  even  the  diligence 
and  attention  of  Captain  Cook  could  coUeft  on  fuch  a 
tranfient  vifit. 
Separated         In  this  voyage  our  navigator,  befides  exploring  the 
by  ftraits     eaftern  part  of  the  illand,  which  had  never  been  done 
from  New   jjgfQjg^  difcovered  that  it  was  feparated  from  the  illand 
of  New  Guinea,  to  which  it  had  formerly  been  thought 
to  join.     The  two  countries  are  feparated  by  a  llrait 
to  which  the  commander  gave  the  name  of  Endeavour 
Strait.      The  north  entrance  of  this  lies  in  S.  Lat.  10. 
39.  and  VV.  Long.  218.  36.  ;  the  paflage  is  formed  by 
the  main  land  and  a  congeries  of  iflands  to  the  north, 
on  which  our  navigator   bellowed  the   name  of  Prince 
of  Wales''s  IJlands.     Thefe  are  very  different  both  in 
height  and    extent ;  and  the  captain  was  of   opinion, 
,        that  feveral  paffages  might  be  found  out  among  them. 
Cockles  of  O"  the  coaft  of  New  Holland  oppofite  to  New  Guinea 
vafl  fiz'-,     are  found  cockles  of  an  immenfe  fize  ;  fome  of  them 
fea-fcum,     being  as  much  as  two  men  cotdd  move,  and  containing 
20  pounds  of  good  meat.      In  thefe  feas,  as  well  as  on 
the  coalls  of  Brazil,  our  navigators  found  the  furface  of 
the  water  covered  with  a  kind  of  fcum  called  by  the 
failors  fen-fpa'U)n.     It  was  examined  by  Mr  Banks  and 
Dr  Solander  •,  but  they  could  determine  nothing  far- 
ther than  that  it  was  of  vegetable  origin. 

The  natives  of  New  Guinea  were  fo  hoftile  that  no 
difcoveries  of  any  confequence  could  be  made.  They 
refembled  the  New  Hollanders  in  ftature,  and  having 
(hort  cropped  hair.  Like  them  too  they  were  abfo- 
lutely  naked,  but  fomewhat  lefs  black  and  dirty.     They 
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had  a  furprlllng  method  of  letting  off  a  kind  of  fires,      C.ool.'s 
exaflly  refembling  the  flalbes  of  fire-arms,  but  -without  p^""e 
any  explo.lon.       It  was  not    knoi\'n    in  what  manner         * 
this  was  done,    as    they  ivere   never    near    enough  to  Unaccouni 
make  a  particubr  obfervation.     Thofe  who  difcharged  able  mc- 
them  had  a  fliort  piece  of  flick  which  they  fvvung  fide- '^"^^  "f 't" 
wife  from  them,  from  ivhich  there  iffued  the  fire  andj'j'^'/.y""^ 
fmoke  juft  mentioned.     This  feems  to   have   been  in- 
tended as  a  defiance  ;  for  they  had  no  effeft  as  offen. 
five  weapons,  ajid   others  were  armed  with  bows  and 
arrows.       The    country    appeared    extremely    pleafant 
and  fertile.     The  place  at  which  they  touched  lies  in 
S.  Lat.  6.  15. 

As  the   condition  of  the   Endeavour  ivas  now  very 
much  ftiattered  by  having  failed   fo   long  in  thefe  dan-  | 

gerous  (eas,  the  commander    determined  to  make  the  1 

beft  of  his  way  for  Batavia  in  order  to  refit.      In  this  ' 

voyage  he    firft    palled   two   unknown    iflands  ivithout  \ 

touching   at  either  of  them.     They  were  fuppoled  to  \ 

belong  to  the  Aurora  iflands  ;  but  if  this  be  the  cafe, 
the  latter  muft  be  laid  down  at  too  great  a  diftance 
from  New  Guinea.  The  Weafel  Illcs,  laid  dowTi  by 
former  navigators  at  about  28  or  25  leagues  from  the 
coaft  of  New  Holland,  were  not  feen  ;  for  which  reafon 
Mr  Cook  is  of  opinion  that  they  are  erroneoufly  laid 
do'.vn. 

Faffing  by  the  iflands  of  Timor,  Timor-lavet,  Rot- 
ta,  and  Seman,  they  next  arrived  at  the  ifland  of  Sa- 
vu,  where  a  fettlement  had  lately  been  made  by  the  ^j 
Dutch.  In  this  voyage  they  had  the  fatisfaiJlion  of  Aurora 
obferving  the  aurora  auftralis,  which  here  feemed  to'^''^''''''' 
differ  in  fome  refpecls  from  that  in  the  northern  hcmi- 
fphere.  It  confifled  of  a  dull  reddilh  light  extend- 
ing about  20  degrees  above  the  horizon  ;  and  though 
it  varied  fometimes  in  extent,  it  vva«  never  lefs  than 
eight  or  ten  degrees.  From  this  general  mafs  of 
light  there  fometimes  iffued  rays  of  a  brighter  colour, 
which  vanilhed  and  ivere  renewed  like  thofe  of  the  au- 
rora borealis,  but  without  any  of  that  tumultuous  mo- 
tion obferved  in  the  aurora  borealis.  The  body  of  the 
light  bore  S.  S.  E.  from  the  Ihip,  and  continued  with- 
out any  diminution  of  its  brightnefs  from  10  to  12  at 
night. 

The  middle  part  of  the  ifland  of  Savu  lies  in  10.  35-£xce!ient 
fouth,  and  257.  30.  weft  longitude,  and  afforded  a  moll  ^harafter  ' 
beautiful  profpedl  from  the  ihip.     The   people  are  re- 'if  the  inhf 
markable  for  the  purity  of  their  morals,  which  are  faid  bitants  of 
to  be  irreproachable,  even  on  the  principles  of  Chrif-^*^"" 
tianity.      Though  no  man  is  allowed    to    have  more 
than   one  wife,   inllances  of   illicit   commerce   betivixt 
the  fexes  are  fcarcely  known  among  them.      Inftances 
of   theft  are  likewife  very  rare  ;  and   fo  far  are  they 
from    revenging    a    fuppofed    injury   by   murder,   that  ! 

ivhen  any  differences  arife  among  them,  they  are  im- 
mediately and  implicitly  referred  to  the  determination, 
of  the  king.  They  will  not  eien  make  it  the  fubjeft 
of  private  debate,  left  they  fliould  be  provoked  to  re- 
fentment  and  ill-nature  ;  and  the  delicacy  and  cicanti- 
nefs  of  their  perlons  are  faid  to  be  proportionable  to  J* 
the  purity  of  their  morals.  ^'^^^  ^j  ^ 

On  the  arrival  of  the  Endeavour  at  Batavia,  our  na- ,  .(.(<lrical 
vigator  had   an  opportunity  of  obferving  the   good  ef-.  i-am-in  ; 
feSs  of  the  eleflrical  chains  applied  to  (hips,  in  fecuring  i'  '=f«''""l 
them  from  the  effe(?ls  of  lightning.     A  dreadful  dorm  [^'"^ ^ 
of  thunder  happened  one  evening,  during  which  the;  g|,tnu,g,| 
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main-maft  of  one  of  tlie  Dutch  Eaft  Indiamen  was 
Ipllt  and  carried  away  clofe  by  the  deck,  the  main- 
top-mart, and  top-gallant-maft  being  Ihivered  to  pie- 
ces. This  fliip  lay  lo  near  the  Endeavour,  that  the 
latter  would  probably  have  (hared  the  fame  fate,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  conducing  chain  which  fortu- 
nately was  jart  put  up.  The  explofion  Ihook  her  like 
an  earthquake,  the  chain  at  the  fame  time  appearing 
like  a  line  of  fiie.  The  ftroke  feeraed  to  have  been 
directed  to  the  Dutch  vefTel  by  an  iron  fpindle  at 
the  mall  head  ;  which  practice  our  commander  dif- 
commends,  but  rtrongly  inculcates  the  ufe  of  the  elec- 
trical chain. 

Qn  their  landing  at  Batavia,  Tupia  was  confined  by 
ficknefs,  fo  that  he  appeared  quite  lifelefs  and  dejefted 
when  put  into  the  boat  :  but  on  his  arrival  at  land  re- 
covered his  fpirits  furprifmgly.  The  fcene,  to  him  fo 
new  and  extraordinary,  ieemed  to  produce  an  effeft 
fimilar  to  what  is  produced  by  enchantment.  His  at- 
tention was  particularly  engaged  by  the  various  dreffes 
of  the  people  :  and  being  informed  that  at  Bata\-ia 
every  one  appeared  in  the  drefs  of  his  own  country,  he 
exprelTed  a  delire  of  likewife  appearing  in  the  garb  of 
Otalieite.  Having  therefore  been  fumiflied  with  South 
fca  clotli  from  the  (lilp,  he  equipped  himfelf  with 
great  quicknefs  and  dexterity.  After  the  firft  flow  of 
fpirits  had  fublided,  however,  he  foon  began  to  feel 
the  fatal  effefts  of  the  climate  ;  and  his  boy  Tayeto, 
whofe  fpirits  had  been  ftill  more  elevated  on  his  ar- 
rival, was  attacked  with  an  inflammation  of  the  lungs, 
and  in  a  little  time  fell  a  vitlim  to  the  difeafe.  Tu- 
pia himfelf  did  not  long  furvive  him,  and  his  death 
was  not  attributed  folely  to  the  unwholefomenefs  of 
the  climate.  Having  been  accuftomed  from  his  in- 
fancy to  fubfift  chiefly  upon  vegetable  food,  and  par- 
ticularly on  ripe  fruit,  he  had  foon  contrafted  the  dif- 
orders  incident  to  a  fea  life,  and  could  fcarce  have 
been  expected  to  reach  England,  even  if  the  un- 
wholefome  climate  of  Batavia  had  been  out  of  the 
queflion. 

The  Endeavour  left  Batavia  on  the  27th  of  De- 
cember 1773,  and  on  the  jth  of  January  177 1  reach- 
ed Prince's  illand.  This  place  had  been  formerly 
much  frequented  by  the  India  fliips,  but  of  late  en- 
tirely deferted  on  account  of  the  fuppofed  bad  quality 
of  the  water  ;  but  this  our  navigator  has  difcovered  to 
be  a  mirtake  :  and  that,  though  the  water  near  the 
fea  is  brackifh,  it  may  be  had  of  excellent  quality  by 
going  a  little  %vay  up  the  country.  He  is  of  opinion, 
that  this  illand  is  a  more  proper  place  for  lliips  to 
touch  at  than  either  North  Ifland  or  New  Bay,  be- 
caufe  neither  of  thefe  can  afford  other  refrelliments, 
which  may  be  had  at  Prince's  ifland. 

The  reft  of  the  voyage  affords  but  little  interefting 
matter.  The  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  was  their 
next  ftage,  has  been  fo  fully  defcribed  by  former  na- 
vigators that  there  was  little  room  for  addition.  At 
St  Helena  the  commander  made  fome  remarks  on  the 
rigorous  treatment  of  the  flaves,  which  was  reprefent- 
ed  as  worfe  than  that  of  the  Dutch  either  at  Batavia 
or  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  In  the  account  of  his 
fecond  voyage,  however,  this  accufation  ^vas  retract- 
ed. 

Captain  Cook's  fecond  voyage  was  undertaken  in 
an  efpeciai  manner  to  deleiraiae  finally  the  queftion 
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concerning  the  exiftencc  of  a  fouthern  continent.     It     Cuok'i 
commenced   in  the  year  1772;  and,  as  in  the  former,  f^'*^""*^""' 
he  proceeded  firft  to  Madeira.     From  thence  he  pro- """"  ~~^ 
ceeded  to  St  Jago,  one  of  the  Cape  de  Vtrde  iftands  ; 
where  an  opportunity  was  taken  of  delineating  and  gi- 
ving fuch  a  defcription  of  Port  Praya,  and  the  kipplies 
to  be  there  obtained,  as  might  be  of  ufe  to  future  navi- 
gators.    On  the  8th  of  September  he  croffcd  the  line 
in  8"  neft  longitude,  and  had  the  fatisfaftion  to  meet 
with  good  weather,  though  he  had  been  Informed  that 
he  had  failed  at  an  improper  time  of  the  year,  in  con- 
fequence  of  ivhich    he    would   probably  be  becalmed. 
From  his  account,  liowever,  it  appears,  that   though  in 
fome  years  fuch   weather  may  be  expeded,  it  is  by  no 
means  univerfally  the  cafe.     In  this  part  of  the  ocean  ^alm  not 
he  had  alio  an  opportunity  of  obferving  the  caufe  of  always  to 
the  luminous  property  of  fea-water,  which   in  his  for-  ^e  feared 
mer  voyage  had  been   attributed  to  infects.     Mr  For-'"^''P'''. 
fter  being  of  a  different  opinion,  the   matter  was  again^'^'""°        " 
particularly  inquired  into,  but  the  refult  was  entirely 
conformable  to  the  former  determination.     Some  buc-  r  .,J;^„.., 

kc  I'l  c  11^11  liiiiTiinous 

ets  ot  water  bemg  drawn  up  from   alongfide  the  Ifup,  quality  of 

^vere  found  to  be  filled  with  thofe  infefts  of  a  globular  (<=^  water 
form,  and  about   the   fize   of  a  fmall  pin's   head.      No  farther  de. 
life  indeed  could  be  perceived  in  them  ;  but  Mr  Forfter"''""'"^^' 
was  thoroughly  convinced  of  their  being  living  animals 
when  in  their  proper  element.  ,,5 

Proceeding  fouthward  in  queft  of  a  continent,  they  Ice  iflands. 
fell  in   with    ice   illands  in   S.   Lat.    5c.  4c.  and    two 
degrees   of  longitude    eaft    from    the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.     One  of  thefe  was  fo  much   concealed  by  the 
hazinefs  of  the  weather,  that   it   could   not   be  feen  at 
the  diftance  of  more  than  a  mile.  Captain  Cook  judged 
it  to  be  about  50  feet  in  height  and  half  a  mile  in  cir- 
cumference ;  its  fides   rifing  in   ..  perpendicular   direc- 
tion, and  the  fea-breaking  againft  them  ivith  great  vio- 
lence.     Two  days  after,  they  paffed  flx  others,   fome  of 
which  were  two  miles  in   circumference  and  60  feet  in 
height ;  yet  fuch  was  the  ftrength  and   violence  of  the 
waves  that  the  fea  broke  quite  over  them.  On  the  ijth 
they  were  flopped  by  a  vaft  field  of  loiv  ice,   of  which 
they  could  perceive  no  end.      In  different  parts  of  this 
field  there  were  feen  iflands,  or  hills  of    ice  like  thole 
already  defcribed,    and  fome   of  the   people   imagined 
that  they  faw  land  over  tliem  ;  but  upon  a  narrow  ex- 
amination this  was  found  to   be  a  miftake.     On  getting 
clear  of  the  field  of  ice  they  again  fell   in  with  loofe 
iflands  ;  and  as  it  was  a  general  opinion  that  thefe  are 
only   formed   in   bays  and   rivers,  our  navigators  con- 
cluded that  they  could  not  be  at  a  great  diftance  from 
land.    They  were  now  in  the  latitude  of  55°  40'  fouth  ; 
and  as  they  had  failed  for  more  than  30  leagues  along 
the  edge  of  the  ice  without  finding    any  opening,  the 
captain  determined  to  run  30  or  40  leagues  farther  to 
the  eaftward,  in  hopes   of  then   getting   to   the   fouth- 
ward.     It  in  this  attempt  he  met  with  no  land  or  other 
impediment,  hi«  deflgn   was  to   ftretch   behind  the  ice 
altogether,  and  thus  determine  the  matter  at  once.     In 
a   fliort    time,    however,    it    became   evident   that    the 
field  of  ice  along  which   they  had   failed   fo  long,  did 
not  join  with  any  land  ;  and  the  captain  now  came  to 
a  refolution  of  running  as  far  to  the  weft   as  the  meri- 
dian of  Cape  Cirtumciflon.     In  the  profecution  of  this 
defign  he  met  Avith   a  very  fevere   ftorm,  which   was 
rendered  the  more  dangerous  by  the  pieces  of  loofc  ice 
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among  ^vhich  they  were  (lill  entangled,  and  a  vaft 
field  of  which  they  could  not  perceive  the  boundaries 
about  three  miles  to  the  northward.  Of  this  they 
could  not  gel  clear  ivithout  receiving  fome  fevere 
ftrokes ;  and  ifter  all,  when  they  arrived  at  the  pbice 
where  they  ought  to  have  found  Cape  Circumcifion, 
it  could  not  be  difcovered ;  fo  that  the  captain  con- 
cluded that  what  Bouvet  took  for  land  could  have 
been  nothing  but  ice.  • 

During  this  run  the  fallacy  of  the  general  opinion 
had  been  difcovered,  that  the  ice  tvith  which  the  polar 
regions  abound  has  been  formed  in  the  vicinity  of 
land.  It  was  found  likewife,  that  the  water  produced 
from  the  melting  of  ice,  even  though  formed  in  the 
ocean,  was  perfectly  fweet  and  well  tailed.  Of  this 
circumftance  the  captain  took  advantage  to  fupply 
himfelf  with  water  j  and  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  it 
was  the  moft  expeditious  method  of  watering  he  had 
ever  known.  He  had  likewile  an  opportunity  of  de- 
tefting  another  popular  error,  viz.  that  penguins,  al- 
batroffes,  and  other  birds  of  that  kind,  never  go  far 
from  land.  This  indeed  may  be  the  cafe  in  open  feas, 
but  in  fuch  as  are  covered  with  ice  it  is  very  different ; 
for  they  then  inhabit  the  ice  iflands,  and  float  out  with 
them  to-'fea  to  a  great  diftance. 

When  in  the  latitude  of  49.  13.  S.  fome  figns  of 
land  were  perceived  ;  but  as  the  wind  did  not  admit  of 
any  fcarch  being  made  in  the  direSion  where  it  was 
fuppofed  to  lie,  the  captain  proceeded  in  his  voyage 
to  the  eaftward.  A  very  remarkable  alteration  in  the 
direflion  of  the  needle  was  now  perceived,  and  which 
could  not  be  fuppofed  owing  to  the  vicinity  of  any 
magnetic  matter,  as  it  happened  while  the  (hips  were 
far  out  at  fea.  The  circumftance  was,  that  when  the 
fun  was  on  the  ftarboard  fide  of  the  fliip  the  variation 
Was  leaft,  but  greateft  when  on  the  oppofite  fide.  An 
aurora  auftralis  was  again  obferved,  which  broke  out  in 
fpiral  or  circular  rays,  and  had  a  beautiful  appearance  ; 
but  did  not  feem  to  have  any  particular  diretlion,  be- 
ing confpicuous  at  various  times  in  diiferent  parts  of 
the  heavens,  and  difFufing  its  light  over  the  whole  at- 
mofphere. 

The  extreme  cold  and  ftormy  weather  which  no^v 
bes;an  to  take  place,  determined  Captain  Cook  not  to 
crofs  the  antaretic  circle  a  fecond  time  as  he  had  once 
defigned.  His  obfervations  confirmed  the  accounts  of 
former  navigators,  that  the  cold  of  the  fouthern  feas  is 
much  more  intenfe  than  in  equal  latitudes  in  the  nor- 
thern hemifphere ;  but  at  the  fame  time  it  lliowed 
that  this  cold  cannot  be  oiving  to  the  vicinity  of  a  con- 
tinent, as  had  been  formerly  imagined.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  was  now  determined  beyond  difpute,  that  if 
any  fuch  continent  exilled  in  the  eaftem  part  of  the 
fouthern  ocean,  it  muft  be  confined  within  the  latitude 
of  60  degrees.  No  farther  difcoveries  therefore  being 
pradicaLle  in  higher  latitudes,  as  the  winter  feafon 
was  approaching,  the  commander  fleered  for  New 
Zealand,  where  he  anchored  lii  Bulky  Bay  on  the  25th 
of  March,  having  been  at  fea  117  days  without  once 
.coming  in  fight  of  land.  Here  the  time  was  fpent  in 
procuring  proper  refrelliments  for  the  peoj.le,  and  ex- 
ploring the  fea-coaft  and  country  for  the  benefit  of 
future  navigators.  Nor  was  our  commander  immmd- 
ful  of  the  inhabitants.  Here  he  left  the  five  geefe 
which  yet  rem-ained,  choofing  for  them  a  place  where 
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there  were  no  people  at  the  time  to  difturb  them  ;  ar.d     Cook'i 
as  they  had  there  great  plenty  of  food,  he  had  no  doubt  Difcoveri 
of  their  breeding,   and  in  a  (lort  time  fpreading  over         7"*" 
the  country.     Some  days  after   a  piece  of  ground  was 
cleared  by  fctting  fire  to  the  topwood,  after  which  it 
%vas  dug  up  and  lowed  with  garden  feeds.     Dulky  Bay  Ij 

is  fituated  in  the  weflem  iflajid  of  New  Zealand,  called  ^ 

Tavni  Poenammoo,  which,  as  has  already  been  faid,  is 
lefs  fertile  than  the  other.  The  inland  part  is  full  of 
rugged  mountains  of  a  yaft  height :  but  the  fea-coaft 
is  covered  with  trees,  among  which  is  the  true  fpruce, 
Avhich  V.3.S,  found  to  be  of  great  ufe.  It  was  remark- 
ed, that  though  a  vaft  quantity  of  rain  fell  during  the 
time  of  refidence  here,  it  was  not  attended  with  any 
bad  effects  on  the  health  of  the  people  ;  which  fur- 
nifhes  an  additional  argument  for  the  healthinefs  of  the 
place.  Dufky  Bay  is  reckoned  by  Captain  Cook  to 
be  the  moft  proper  place  in  New  Zealand  for  the  pro- 
curing of  refrefhraents,  though  it  is  attended  with  fome 
difagreeable  circumftances,  particularly  being  infelled 
with  great  numbers  of  black  fand-tlies,  which  were 
troubleforae  to  an  extreme  degree.  The  natives  feeii 
at  Dufky  Bay  were  apparently  of  the  fame  race  witli 
thofe  feen  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  and  led  a 
wandering  life,  without  any  appearance  of  being  united 
in  the  bonds  of  fociety  or  friendfliip. 

From  Dufky  Bay  the  captain  proceeded  to  Queen 
Charlotte's  Sound,  where  he  met  with  the  Adventure, 
which  had  been  feparated  from  the  Refolution  for 
above  14  weeks.  In  his  pafTage  thither  he  had  an  Water 
opportunity  of  obferving  fix  water-fpouts,  one  of  which  fpouts. 
pafTed  within  50  yards  of  the  Refolution.  It  has  been 
a  common  opinion,  that  thefe  meteors  are  dllTipated 
by  the  firing  of  a  gun,  and  the  captain  was  forry  he 
had  not  made  the  experiment ;  but  he  acknowledges, 
that  though  he  had  a  gun  ready  for  the  purpofe,  and 
was  near  enough,  his  attention  was  fo  much  engaged 
in  viewing  them,  that  he  foi^ot  to  give  the  neceffary 
orders. 

Having  planted  another  garden  in  this  part  of  the 
country,  and  left  two  goats,  two  breeding  fows  and  a 
boar,    in  as  private  a  iituation   as   pofllble,    that  they 
might  be  for  fome  time  out  of  the  reach  of  the  natives, 
the  captain  fet  fail    for  Otaheite.     During    the    loner-.-r'*'   ■ 
ablence  or  .the  Adventure,   Laptam   rurneaux  had  vi-nfCiptain 
filed  the  coaft  of  New  Holland,    and  difcovered  that  Furneaui. 
there  was  no  probability  of  Vsn  DIemen's  land  being 
feparated   from   it    by   ftraits :    he   had   likewife   found 
additional    proofs    that    the    natives    of 
were    accuftomed    to   eat  human   flefii. 
alfo   remarked   with   concern,   that   the 
Neiv   Zealanders   were    by  no   means   mended   by   the 
vifit    he    had    formerly   paid   them.      At   that   time  he 
looked  upon  the  women  to   be   more   chafte  than  thofe 
of  moft  of  the   nations  he  had  vifited  ;    but  now  they 
were    ready   to    proftitute    themfilves   for   a   fplkenail, 
and  the  men  to  force  them  to  fuch  an   infamous  traffic, 
whether  agreeable   to   the  inclinations  of  the   females 
or  not. 

In  the  run  from  New  Zealand  to  Otaheite,  our 
commander  paflfed  very  near  the  Iituation  alTigned  by 
Captain  Carteret  to  Pitcalrn's  illand,  difcovered  by  him 
in  1767,  but  without  being  able  to  find  it,  though  a 
fight  of  it  would  have  been  ufeful  for  correfling  its 
longitude  fs  well  as  that  of  others  in  the  neighbour- 
hood ; 
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hood  ;  but  there  was  not  at  prefent  any  time  to  fpend 
in  fearching  for  it.  Proceeding  farther  on  in  his 
voyage,  however,  he  fell  in  with  a  clufter  of  ifiands 
fuppofed  to  be  thofe  difcovered  by  M.  Bougainville; 
and  named  by  him  the  Dtngcroiis  Archipelago.  To 
four  of  tilde  Captain  Cook  gave  the  names  of  Refo- 
lution.  Doubtful,  Furneaux,  and  Adventure  IJlands.  Re- 
folution  Ifland  is  iituated  in  S.  Lat.  17.  24.  W.  Long. 
141.  59.  Doubtful  Illand  in  S.  Lat.  17.  20.  W.  Long. 
J 41.  38.  Furneaux  Illand  in  S.  Lat.  17.  5.  W.  Long. 
143.  16.  and  Adventure  Illand  in  S.  Lat.  17.  14.  and 
W.  Long.  144.  30. 

No  dilcovery  of  any  great  confequence  was  made  at 
the  illand  of  Otaheite  or  thofe  in  its  neighbourhood, 
excepting  that  the  captain  had  an  opportunity  of 
correding  the  opinion,  which  till  now  had  prevailed, 
of  the  exceilive  difToliitcncIs  and  immodefty  of  the 
women  of  Otaheite  j  and  \\hich  had  been  enlarged 
upon  by  Dr  Hawkefworth  more  than  feemed  to  be  con- 
fiftent  with  decency.  The  charge,  however,  according 
to  the  accounts  of  this  fecond  voyage,  is  far  from  being 
inditcriminately  true,  even  of  the  unmarried  females 
of  the  lower  clafs.  Some  additions  were  made  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  geography  of  thofe  illands ;  and 
from  Huaheine  Captain  Furneaux  took  on  board  of 
his  Ihip  one  of  the  natives  of  Ulietea  named  Omai,  af- 
terwards ,fo  much  fpoken  of  in  England.  Captain  Cook 
at  iirft  appeared  diiTatisfied  with  his  choice  of  this 
youth,  as  being  inferior  in  rank  to  many  others,  and 
having  no  particular  advantage  in  fliape,  figure,  or 
complexion  ;  ho^vever,  he  had  after^vards  reafon  to  be 
better  pleafed.  During  the  captain's  refidence  at  O- 
taheite,  he  ufed  his  utmoft  endeavours  to  dilcover  whe- 
ther the  venereal  difeafe  was  endemic  among  them,  or 
whether  it  had  been  imported  by  Europeans ;  but  in 
this  he  could  not  meet  with  any  perfectly  fatisfaftory 
account,  though  it  was  univerfally  agreed,  that  if  it 
had  been  introduced  by  Europeans,  it  mull  have  been 
by  the  French  under  M.  Bougainville. 

Captain  Cook  having  left  Ulietea  on  the  17th  of 
September  177^,  direcled  his  courfe  weftward,  with 
an  inclination  to  the  fouth.  In  this  courfe  he  difco- 
vered land  in  S.  Lat.  19.  8.  and  W.  Long.  158.  54.  to 
which  he  gave  the  name  of  Harz'ei/''s  Ifland.  From 
thence  he  proceeded  to  the  ifland  of  Middleburg,  where 
he  was  treated  in  the  mcil  hofpitable  manner  poflible. 
To  fuch  an  excefs  did  the  people  carry  their  genero- 
fity,  that  they  feemed  to  be  more  fond  of  giving  away 
their  goods  than  in  receiving  any  thing  for  them ; 
infomuch  that  many,  who  had  not  an  opportunity  of 
coming  near  the  boats,  threw  over  the  heads  of  others 
whole  bales  of  cloth,  and  then  retired,  without  either 
waiting  or  afking  for  any  thing  in  return.  From  Mid- 
dleburg he  proceeded  to  Amflerdam  ifland,  where  the 
beauty  and  cultivation  of  the  ifland  afforded  the  mofl 
enchanting  profpecl.  There  was  not  an  inch  of  %val1e 
ground  ;  the  roads  were  no  ivider  than  what  ivas  abfo- 
lutely  neceffary,  and  the  fences  not  above  four  inches 
thick.  Even  this  was  not  abfolutely  loft;  for  many 
of  thefe  contained  ufeful  trees  or  plants. 

It  is  obfer\'ab!e  of  the  illes  of  Middleburg  and  Am- 
flerdam, as  well  as  of  moft  others  in  the  South  fea, 
that  they  are  guarded  from  the  waves  by  a  reef  of 
coral  rocks,  which  extend  about  one  hundred  fathoms 
from   the    fliore.      Thus    thev    are    cffeftually    fccured 
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frorr  the  encroachments   of  tl:e  ocean ;   by  which  tliey     To/t'' 
would  probably  foon  be  fwallowed  up,   as  moll  of  them  '^ ''"'"overuv 
are   mere   points   in  comparifon  of  the  vaft  quantity  of         ' 
water   which   furrounds  them.     Here  he   left   a  quao- 
tity  of  garden  vegetable  feeds  and  pulfe,  which   it  was 
not  doubted  would  be  taken  care  of  by  the  indaflrious' 
inhabitants.      In  the  lall  mentioned   illands  our  naviga- 
tors found   no   animals   but   hogs   and   fowls  •,  the   for- 
mer being   of  the    lame  kind   with   thofe   ulually  feen 
in   the   other   iflands   of  the    South  fea ;   but  the  latter 
greatly  preferable,   equalling  thofe  of  Europe   in   their 
fize,   and  even   preferable  in  refpeft  of  the  goodnefs  of 
their  tiefli. 

On  the  7th  of  Oclober,  Captain  Cook  left  the  ifl,ind 
of  Amflerdam,   with  a  deligrt  to   pay  another  vifit   to 
New  Zealand,  in  order  to  take  in   wood   and  water  for 
his  voyage  in  queft  of  a  fouthern  continent.     The  day 
after  he  left  Amflerdam  he   fell   in    with  the   ifland   of 
Pilflart,  formerly  difcovered  by  Tafman,   and   iituated 
in  S.  Lat.  26'.  \V.  Long.  175.  59.   thirty-two   leagues 
dillant  from  the  eaft  end  of  Middleburg.    On  his  arrival      j. 
at  New  Zealand,  he  exerted  himfelf  as  much  as  poflible  Another 
to  leave  a  proper  affortment  of  vegetables   and   animals  ^''•"°'^''* 
for   the   benefit   of  the   inhabitants.      One  of  the   grft  Zealand, 
things  he  did,  therefore,   was  to   make   a   prefent   to  a 
chief,   who   had   co^ii.    off  in  a  canoe,  of  a  quantity  of 
the  moft  ufeful  garden  feeds,   fuch  as  cabbage,   turnips, 
onions,  carrots,  parfneps,  and  yams;  together  with  fome 
wheat,    French  and  kidney  beans,    and  peafe.     With 
the  fame  perfon  alfo  he  left   two   boars,  two  fows,  four 
hens,   and  two  cocks.     This  prefent,   however  valuable 
in    itfelf,    feems  to  have  been  but  indifferently  recei- 
ved ;    for  the  chief   was    much  better  fatisfied  with  a 
fpikenail  half  the  length  of  his  arm  than  with  all  the 
reft  5  notwnthftanding  which,  he  promifed  to  take  care 
of  the  feeds,  and  not  to  kill  any  of  the  animals.      Oij 
inquiring  about  thofe  animals   left  in  the  country  in  the 
former  part  of  his  voyage,  the  captain   was  infomied, 
that  the  boar  and  one  of  the  fows  had   been   leparated, 
but  not  killed.     The  other  he  faw  in  good  condition, 
and  very  tame.     The  two  goats,  he  was  informed,  had 
been    killed    by  a  native  of   the    name    of    Gaubiah. 
The  gardens  had  met  with  a  better  fate  ;  all  the  arti- 
cles being  in  a  very  tlourithing  condition,  though  left 
entirely  to  nature,    excepting    the   potatoes.     Captain 
Cook,  however,  flill  determined  to  fupply  thefe  illand- 
ers  with  ufeful  animals,  put  on  fliore  a   boar,  a  young 
lew,  two  cocks,  and  two  hens,  which  he  made  .i  pre- 
fi  nt  of  to  the  adjacent  inhabitants.     Three  other  foxvs 
nnd  a  boar,  with  two  cocks  and  hens,  he  ordered  to 
be  left  in  the  country  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
Indians.     They  were  carried    a    little    way    into    the 
woods,    and    there    left  with  as  much  food   as  would 
ferve  them  for  I  o  or  12  days,  in  order  to  prevent  them 
from  coming  down  to  the  coaft  in  quell  of  it,   and  thus 
being  difcovered.  g 

A   fecond  reparation  from  the  Ad\'enture  liad  now  Voyage  i» 
taken    place;    notvvithftanding    which.    Captain    Cookq"eftofa 
fet  out  alone  with  his  vcffel  in  queft  of  a  fouthern  con-'™'*;"" 
tinent  ;  and  fuch  was  the  confidence  put   in  him  by  the"^"" 
Jailors,  that  all  of  them  exprcffed  as  much  fatisfaclion 
and  alacrity  as  if  not  only  the  Adventure,  but  ever  fo 
many  fliips  had  been  in  company. 

On  the  26th  of  November  the  captain  fet  fail  from 

New  Zealand  ;  and  on  the  i  2ih  of  December  began  to 
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fall  ia  with  the  ice,  but  confideia'oly  farther  to  the 
fouthward  than  they  had  met  with  it  in  the  former  part 
of  his  voyage;  being  iww  in  the  Lat.  of  62.  10.  S. 
and  172"  W.  Long.  As  they  proceeded  fouthward, 
the  number  of  ice  itlands  increafed  prodigioully  ;  and 
in  Lat.  67.  31.  and  W.  Long.  142.  54.  they  all  at 
once  got  in  among  fuch  a  duller  of  thefe  iflands,  that 
it  became  a  matter  of  the  utmoft  difficulty  and  danger 
to  keep  clear  of  them.  Finding  it  impoffible,  there- 
fore, to  get  any  farther  to  the  loutliward  at  prelcnt, 
the  captain  determined  to  explore  a  conCderable  traft 
of  fea  to  the  north  of  his  prefent  fituaticn,  and  then 
again  to  iland  to  the  fouth.  But  in  this  he  was  Hill 
unfuccefsful  ;  no  land  being  dilcovered  either  in  fail- 
ing northward,  eallward,  weftward,  or  fouthward  ; 
though  he  proceeded  as  far  in  the  laft  direftion  as 
71.  10.  S.  Lat.  and  106.  54.  W.  It  was  now  impof- 
fible to  proceed  ;  and  the  opinion  of  the  captain  him- 
felf,  as  well  as  raoft  of  the  gentlemen  on  board,  was 
that  the  ice  iiy  which  they  were  now  ftopped  extend- 
ed as  far  as  the  pole.  As  there  was  Hill  room,  how- 
ever, in  paits  of  the  ocean  entiiely  unexplored,  for 
very  large  illands,  our  commander  determined  not  to 
abandon  the  piurfuit  in  which  he  was  engaged  until 
there  fliould  not  be  any  poffibility  of  doing  more  :  and 
beiides  the  poffibility  of  makir.^  new  difcoveries,  he 
^vas  confcious  that  many  of  the  illands  already  difco- 
vered  ivere  fo  obfcurely  known,  that  it  was  of  confe- 
quence  to  pay  them  a  fecond  viiit.  With  this  view  he 
propoled  to  go  in  queft  of  Eafter  or  Davis's  illand  ;  the 
iituation  of  which  was  known  ^vith  fo  little  certainty, 
that  none  of  the  attempts  lately  made  to  difcover  it 
had  been  fuccefsful.  He  next  intended  to  get  within 
the  tropic,  and  then  to  proceed  to  the  weft,  touching 
at  any  iflands  he  might  meet  with,  and  fettling  their 
fjtuations,  until  he  Ibould  arrive  at  Otaheitc,  ^vhere  it 
v.as  neceflary  for  him  to  make  fome  ftay  in  order  to 
look  for  the  Adventure.  It  was  part  of  his  defign  alfo 
to  run  to  the  eaftward  as  far  as  Terra  Auftral  del  E- 
Ipiritu  Santo,  difcovered  by  Q^uiros,  and  which  M. 
Bougainville  had  named  The  Great  Cyclades.  From 
lliis  land  he  propofed  to  lail  to  the  fouthward,  and 
from  thence  to  the  eaft  between  the  latitude  of  jo* 
and  6c°.  In  the  execution  of  this  defign,  he  deter- 
mined if  poiTible  to  reach  Cape  Horn,  during  the  en- 
iiiing  November,  when  he  would  have  the  beft  part  of 
the  fummer  before  him  to  explore  the  fouthern  part  of 
the  Atlantic  ocean. 

In  purfuing  his  courfe  to  the  northward,  it  had  been 
part  of  his  defign  to  find  out  the  land  faid  to  have  been 
difcovered  by  Juan  Fernandez  in  about  the  latitude  of 
^8°  -,  but  he  was  foon  convinced,  that  if  any  fuch 
land  exilled,  it  could  only  be  a  very  fmall  illand  ;  but 
the  profecution  of  the  defign  was  for  fome  little  time 
interrupted  by  a  violent  bilious  diforder  by  which  the 
captain  was  attacked.  In  this,  when  he  began  to  re- 
cover, as  there  v:as  no  frelb  meat  on  board,  he  was  ob- 
liged to  have  recourfe  to  dog's  flefti ;  and  a  favourite 
animal  belonging  to  Mr  Forfter  was  facrificcd  on 
the  occafio^i.  The  captain  was  able  to  eat  not  only 
of  the  broth  made  of  this,  but  likeivife  of  the  flelb,  when 
his  ftomach  could  bear  nothing  elfe.  On  the  llth  of 
Mfarch  thev  arrived  at  Eafter  illand,  before  which  time 
the  captain  was  tolerably  recovered.  Here  they  made 
but  few    difcoveries  farther  than   determining  the  fi- 
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tuation    of  it  to  be    in   S.   Lat.   27.   5.   30.   and  W.     Cook's 
Long.    1 09.    46.    20.      The    ifland    itlclf  was    found  DiCcoveria 
barren  and  defolate,  having  every  appearance  of  being  '~~~v-^^ 
lately    ruined   by   a   volcanic  eruption  ;  without  either 
wood,  fuel,  or  frelli  water  ivorth  taking  on  board.   The        5' 
inhabitants  were  few   in  number  j    and  the   women   in  jn'  ",     "" 
very  fmall  proportion  to  the  men,  but  remarkable  for 
their  lewdnels.     A   number  of  gigantic  ftatues    were 
obferved,  which  had  alio  been  taken  notice  of  by  Com-' 
modore  Roggewein,  and  the  origin  of  ivhich  could  not 
be  accounted  for. 

On  leaving  Eafter  illand.  Captain  Cook  was  again 
attacked  by  his  bilious  diiorder ;  but  happily  reco- 
vered before  he  reached  the  Marquefas,  which  they  t  ^f 
did  on  the  6th  and  7th  of  April.  One  of  thefe,  Matquefi* 
being  a  new  diicovery,  received  the  name  of  Hood''s 
IJland,  from  the  young  gentleman  by  whom  it  was 
tirft  obferved.  Thefe  are  five  in  number ;  fituated 
between  9  and  10  degrees  of  fouth  latitude,  and  be- 
tween 138.  47.  and  139.  13.  of  weft  longitude.  They 
were  dilcovered  by  Mendana  a  Spaniard ;  and  their 
names  are.  La  Magdalena,  St  Pedro,  La  Dominica, 
Santa  Chrillina,  and  Hood's  Ifland.  The  inhabitants 
are,  without  exception,  the  fineft  race  of  people  in  the 
South  fea,  furpafling  all  others  in  that  part  of  the 
world  in  the  fymmetry  of  their  perlons  and  regularity 
of  their  features.  Their  origin,  however,  from  the 
affinity  of  language,  was  evidently  the  lame  with  that 
of  Otaheite.  It  was  in  St  Chriftina  that  our  comman- 
der anchored  ;  and  he  has  left  particular  direftions  for 
finding  a  particular  cove  in  Refolution  bay  in  that 
ifland,  -ivhich  is  the  moft  convenient  for  procuring  wood 
and  water. 

In  the  paiTage  from  the  Marquefas  to  Otaheite,  our 
navigators  pafled  feveral  low  and  fmall  iflands  connec- 
ted together  by  reefs  of  coral  rocks.  One  of  thefe, 
named  by  the  inhabitants  Tiookea,  was  vifited  by  Lieu-  jd^nd 
tenant  Cooper.  It  was  dilcovered  and  vifited  by  Cap- I'iooksa. 
tain  Byron;  and  is  fituated  in  S.  Lat.  27.  30.  W. 
Long.  144.  56.  The  inhabitants  are  much  darker  in 
their  complexions,  and  leem  to  be  of  a  fiercer  dilpofi- 
tion  than  thofe  of  the  neighbouring  iflands.  They 
have  the  figure  of  a  fifli  marked  upon  their  bodies ;  a 
very  proper  emblem  of  their  profellion,  deriving  their 
fubfiftence  almoft  entirely  from  the  lea.  Pafling  by 
St  George's  iflands,  which  had  been  alfo  difcovered 
and  named  by  Captain  Eyron,  our  commander  now  ,. 
difcovered  four  others,  which  he  named  Pa////i''''jPallirer's 
Iflands.  One  of  thefe  is  fituated  in  S.  Lat.  15.  26. illands. 
and  W.  Long.  146.  20.  another  in  S.  Lat.  15.  27. 
and  W.  Long.  146.  3.  They  were  inhabited  by  peo- 
ple refembling  thole  of  Tiookea,  ai\d  like  them  were 
armed  ivith  long  pikes.  Here  our  navigator  obferves, 
that  from  W.  Long.  138°  to  148°  or  150",  the  lea  is 
fo  full  of  fmall  low  iflands,  that  one  cannot  proceed  with 
too  much  caution. 

On  his  arrival  in  Otaheite,  provifions  v.ere  met  with  Arrivalat 
in  great  plenty ;  and  they  were  now  very  acceptable,  Otaheite. 
by  reafon  of  the  long  time  the  fliip  had  been  at  fea 
without  obtaining  any  confiderable  fiipply.  Two 
goats  which  had  been  given  by  Captain  Furneaux  to  a 
chief  named  Otoo,  appeared  to  be  in  a  very  promifing 
fituation.  1'hc  female  had  brought  forth  two  kids, 
which  were  almoft  large  enough  to  propagate;  and  as 
fl;e  was  again  with  kidj  there  was  little  doubt  that  the 
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illanJ  would  fooii  be  flocked  with  thefe  ufeUil  aui- 
•  mals ;  though  it  was  otherwife  with  the  iheep,  all 
of  which  had  died  except  one.  On  this  occafion, 
alio,  the  captain  fumilhed  the  natives  with  cats,  of 
ivhich  he  gave  away  twenty  ;  {o  that  there  was  lit- 
tle danger  of  the  flock,  of  thefe  animals  decaying. 
During  his  rcfidence  at  this  time,  he  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  making  fome  computation  of  the  number  of 
inhabitants  on  the  illand,  which  he  luppofed  to  be  no 
lefs  than  200,ODO. 

Huaheine  and  Ulietea  iflands  were  next  vilited,  but 
without  any  remarkable  occurrence.  From  the  latter 
our  commander  let  iail  on  the  5th  of  June  1774;  and 
next  day  came  in  fight  of  Howe  ifland,  difcovered  by 
Captain  Wallis,  and  fituated  in  S.  Lat.  16.  46.  and 
W.  Long.  154.  8.  On  the  i6th  a  new  illand,  named 
Palmerjtone  Iftand,  was  difcovered,  in  S.  Lat.  18.  4. 
W.  Long.  163.  ic.  ;  and  four  days  after,  another  was 
obferved  in  S.  Lat.  19.  I.  W.  Long.  169.  37.  As  it 
ivas  evidently  inhabited,  the  captain  determined  to 
land  ;  but  found  the  people  lo  extremely  J^lfile,  that 
no  intercourfe  could  be  had  :  nay,  he  himlelf  was  in 
danger  of  loiing  his  lite  by  a  lance  thrown  by  one  of 
the  natives,  which  palTed  clofe  over  his  Ihoulder.  From 
the  extreme  holtility  of  the  people  oi  this  illand,  it 
was  named  by  Captain  Cook  Savage  Ijland.  It  is  of 
a  round  lliape,  pretty  high,  and  has  deep  water  clofe  to 
the  (hore,  but  has  no  good  harbour. 

Pafllng  by  a  number  of  fmall  illands,  Captain  Cook 
next  anchored  at  that  of  Anamocka  or  Rotterdam, 
difcovered  by  Tafman.  It  is  lituated  in  20.  15.  S. 
Lat.  and  174.  31.  W.  Long.  Its  form  is  triangular, 
each  fide  extending  about  three  and  a  half  or  tour 
miles.  From  the  north-well  to  the  fouth  it  is  encom- 
palTed  by  a  number  of  Imall  illands,  faiid  banks,  and 
breakers  ;  of  which  no  end  can  be  feen  from  the  ifland 
on  the  northern  fide,  and  may  poffibly  be  as  far  ex- 
tended as  Arallerdam  or  Tongataboo.  While  the 
captain  remained  on  this  ifland,  he  learned  the  names 
of  more  than  20  of  the  adjacent  ifles,  fome  of  which 
were  in  fight  between  the  north-well  and  north-eaft. 
Two  of  thefe,  which  lie  more  to  the  eallivard  than 
the  others,  are  named  AirMilafoa  and  Oghoo.  Tliey 
are  remarkable  for  their  height  j  and  from  a  great 
fmoke  viiible  about  the  middle  of  Amattafoa,  it  was 
fuppofed  to  have  a  volcano.  The  illand  of  Rotterdam, 
IVIiddleburg,  or  Eaoowe,  with  Pllllart,  form  a  group 
extending  about  three  degrees  of  longitude,  and  two 
of  latitude.  The  whole  group  vvas  named  The  Fnend- 
/</  Ijles  by  Captain  Cook,  on  account  of  the  friendlhip 
which  feemed  to  fubflll  among  the  inhabitants,  and 
their  courteous  behaviour  to  llrangers.  The  people 
of  Rotterdam  ifland  are  firailar  to  thofe  of  Araller- 
dam ;  but  the  ifland  is  not  in  fuch  a  high  flate  of  cul- 
tivation as  Amfterdam,  nor  do  its  fruits  come  to  fuch 
perfeftion.  It  is  alio  inferior  in  the  articles  of  cloth, 
matting,  Sec.  which  are  accounted  the  wealth  of  thefe 
parts. 

From  Rotterdam  ifland  our  navigator  continued  his 
courfe  to  the  welbvard,  where  he  firll  difcovered  a 
fmall  ifland  in  S.  Lat.  19.  48.  W.  Long.  178.  2.  It 
was  named  Turtle  ifland,  from  the  great  number  of 
thefe  animals  found  upon  it.  Sixteen  days  after  he 
fell  in  with  the  duller  of  iflands  named  by  M.  Bou- 
gainville the  Great  Cyclades.     The  firft  ifland  on  which 


he  landed  was  Mallicollo,  where,   though  the  people     Cook'j 
were  at  firll  very  hollile,  they  were   foon   conciliated,  nh..ovfrie». 
and  a  friendly  intercourfe  took  place.     The  language  • 

of  thele  peoiile  is  confiderably  different  from  that  of 
the  other  South  fca  iflands ;  they  are  diminutive  in 
their  perfons,  and  of  ugly  features-,  their  hair  black 
or  brown,  fliort  and  curling,  but  lei's  foft  than  that  of 
the  negroes.  They  had  no  name  for  a  dog  in  their  lan- 
guage, .ind  had  never  ieen  the  animal ;  ib  that  they 
were  extremely  fond  of  a  dog  and  bitch,  of  ivhicli 
Captain  Cook  made  them  a  prefent.  The  harbour  in 
this  ifland,  in  which  the  ihip  came  to  an  anchor,  was 
named  Sandwich  harbour,  and  lies  on  the  north-eafl; 
fide,  in  S.  Lat.  16.  25.  20.  E.  Long.  167.  57.  53.  It 
IS  very  commodious  for  the  carrying  on  any  operations 
at  land,  having  a  good  depth  of  water,  and  many  other 
advantages.  6a 

The  next  difcovery  was  that  of  the  group  named  rr^P 
ShepJuTd^s  Ijles,  in  honour  of  Dr  Shepherd,  Plumian 
profelfor  of  aftronomy  at  Oxford.  Numbers  more 
were  every  day  obferved;  of  which  one  peaked  rock, 
named  the  Iilonument,  vvas  uninhabited,  being  ajjpa- 
rently  inacceflible  to  any  other  creature  but  birds. 
Sandwich  illand  is  of  a  confiderable  extent,  and  exhi- 
bits a  moll  beautiful  profpedl.  It  is  lurrounded  mth 
other  imallcr  iflands,  the  principal  of  which  \verK  na- 
med Montague  and  Hinckinhroohc.  At  Erromango 
they  found  the  people  hollile  and  treacherous;  and 
from  a  fliirmilh  they  had  with  them  near  a  promontory 
on  the  north-eafl  point  of  the  ifland  it  was  named 
Traitor's  Head.  Its  iituation  is  in  S.  Lat.  lo.  43.  E. 
Long.    169.    28.  ct 

From  Erromango  our  navigators  proceeded  to  Tan-  Tanna 
na,  an  ifland  they  had  formerly  difcovered  at  a  dillanc'e,  idand. 
and  \vhich  is  ilurounded  by  ibme  others,  three  of 
^vhich  are  named  Immer,  Fooloo/ia  or  Erronaii,  and 
Anatom.  At  Tanna  they  llaid for  fome  time,  on  account  5, 
of  their  wanting  fome  quantity  of  wood.  A  vol- Volcano, 
cano  was  feen  about  the  middle  of  this  ifland,  which 
burned  with  great  violence,  particularly  in  moill  and 
wet  weather;  but  notwithllanding  the  friendly  terms 
on  which  they  ^vere  with  the  natives,  the  latter  would 
never  allow  them  to  approach  this  mountain.  There 
were  fome  Ipots  on  the  lea-coall  which  emitted  a  hot 
and  fulphureous  Imoke  ;  and  the  people  alfo  exprefled 
much  UMcafinels  when  thefe  were  approached  or  med- 
dled uith.  'i'he  port  which  the  ihip  entered  in  this 
ifland  was  named  Rifolutioii  Harbour,  and  is  fituated  in 
S.  Lat.  19.  32.  25^.  E.  Long.  169.  44.  35.  It  is  a 
fmall  creek  three  quarters  of  a  mile  long,  and  ibout 
half  as  broad.  It  is  extremely  convenient,  having 
plenty  of  wood  and  water  clofe  to  the  (hore.  Among 
the  vegetable  productions  of  this  illand,  there  is  reafou 
to  fufpefl  the  nutmeg  tree  to  be  one,  a  pigeon  ha- 
ving been  Ihot,  in  the  craw  of  which  was  a  wild  nut- 
meg. The  inhabitants  are  two  dilUntt  races  of  peo- 
ple, and  fpeak  two  different  languages ;  one  that  of 
the  Friendly  iflands,  the  other  peculiar  to  Tanna  and 
thole  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  people  are  very 
expert  in  the  ule  of  their  weapons;  on  which  Mrof  the  inba- 
Wales  makes  the  following  remarks:  "  I  muft  con-bitami  in 
fefs  I  have  often  been  Ird  to  think  the  feats  which ''"=."'"=  "^ 
Homer  reprclents  hi-  heroes  as  performing  with  their 
fpears,  a  little  loo  much  tl  the  marvellous  to  be  ad- 
mitted in  an  heroic  ])oem,  1  mean  when  confined 
4  K  2  within 
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Within  the  ftrait  ftays  of  Ariftotle  •,  nay,  even  fo  great 
•  an  advocate  for  him  as  Mr  Pope  acknowledges  them 
to  be  furprifmg  ;  but  fuice  I  have  feen  what  thefe 
people  can  do  with  their  wooden  fpears,  and  them 
badly  pointed,  and  not  of  an  hard  nature,  I  have  not 
the  leafl  exception  to  any  one  paffage  in  that  great 
poet  on  this  account.  But  if  1  fee  fewer  exceptions, 
I  can  find  infinitely  more  beauties  in  him,  as  he  has, 
1  think,  fcarcely  an  aflion,  circumftance,  or  defcrip- 
lion  of  anv  kind  whatever  relating  to  a  fpear,  which  I 
have  not  feen  and  recagnifed  among  thetc  people  ; 
as  their  whirling  motion  and  whiffling  noife  as  they 
lly  ;  their  quivering  motion  in  the  ground  when  they 
fall ;  their  meditating  their  aim  when  they  are  going 
to  throw  ;  and  xheu  Ihaking  them  in  their  hand  as  they 
go  along." 

The  arcTiipelago,  in  Tphich  Captain  Cook  had  now 
remained  a  confiderable  time,  is  iituated  between   14. 

29.  and  20.  4.  S.  Lat.  and  between  166.  41.  and  170. 
2 1 .  E.  Long,  extending  i  25  leagues  in  the  direflion 
of  ISi.  N.  W.  i  W.  and  S.  S.  E.  i  E.  The  principal 
iilands  are  the  Peak  of  the  Etoile,  Terra  del  Efuiri- 
tu  Santo,  Mallicollo,  St  Bartholomew,  the  ifle  of  Le- 
pers, Aurora,  Wliitfuntide  ille,  Ambrym,  Paoom, 
Apee,  Three  Hills,  Sandwich,  Erromango,  Tanna, 
Iminer,  and  Anatom.  They  were  firlf  difcovered  in 
1606  by  (^uiros,  who  fuppofed  them  to  be  part  of  a 
ii/Uthern  continent  ;  nor  were  they  viiited  from  that 
time  til!  the  year  1768,  when  1\L  Bougainville  bellow- 
ed upon  them  the  nanii  bf  tlie  Great  Cyclades,  as  al- 
ready mentioned.  This  gentleman,  however,  befides 
landing  in  the  ifle  of  Lepers,  only  difcovered  that  the 
coimtry  was  not  connected,  but  confirted  of  iilands. 
Captain  Cook  examined  the  whole  in  fuch  an  accu- 
rate manner,  afcertaining  the  fituation  of  many  of  the 
islands,  and  difco\'ering  fuch  numbers  of  new  ones, 
that  he  thought  he  had  an  undoubted  right  to  impofe 
a  new  name  upon  them,  and  therefore  called  them  the 
New  Hebrides, 

From  the  New  Hebrides  Captain  Cook  fet  fail  for 
New  Zealand,  in  order  to  profecute  his  voyage  in 
fearch  of  a  fouthern  continent,  but  in  three  days  dif- 
covered a  large  illand,  ivliich  he  named  Nexu  Caledo- 
nia ;  and  which,  next  to  New  Zealand,  is  the  largeft 
rn  the  Pacitic  ocean.     It  lies  between  19.  37.  and  21. 

30.  S.  Lat.  and  between  xfi^i^.  37.  and  167.  14.  E. 
Long,  lying  N.  W.  -{  W.  and  S.  E.  \  E.  e-\tending 
about  87  leagues  in  that  direclion,  though  its  breadth 
does  not  anywhere  exceed  to  leagues.  The  natives 
are  ftrong,  active,  well  made,  and  feem  to  be  a  middle 
race  bet\veen  thofe  of  Tanna  and  the  Friendly  illes  ; 
and  the  women  were  more  chaQe  than  thofe  of  the 
iflands  farther  to  the  eallward.  The  illand  afforded  a 
confiderable  variety  of  plants  for  the  botanifts,  and 
fome  excellent  timbers  of  the  fpecies  of  the  pitch  pine, 
for  mafts  and  fpars.  The  wood  is  clofe-grained,  ^vhite, 
and  tough  ;  and  very  fit  for  the  purpofe.  One  of  the 
fraall  iflands  furrounding  the  large  one  was  named  the 
ifle  of  Pines,  from  the  quantity  of  thefe  trees  found 
upon  it ;  and  another,  from  the  number  and  variety  of 
plants  it  afforded,  had  the  name  of  Botany  IJland.  The 
coaft,  however,  was  fo  dangerous,  that  our  navigator, 
liaving  no  more  time  to  fpare,  was  obliged  to  leave 
fome  -part  of  it  unexplored,  though  the  extent  ivas  de- 
termioed,  as  has  been  already  related,     Mr  f  orftei  was 


of  opinion,  that  the  language  of  this  people  is  totally     ro^kV 
different   from   that   of  any   of  the  other   South   Sea  JJifto'.-eries. 
iflands.  '_ 

Proceeding  from  New  Caledonia,  our  navigator  next  NTortofk 
fell  in  with   an  ifland  about  five  leagues  in   circumfe-  iQaiid. 
rence,  and  of  a  good  height,  fituated  in   S.  Lat.  29. 
2.  30.  and  E.  Long.  168.  16.;  on  which   he  bellowed 
the  name  of  Norfo/k  Ijland.      It  was  entirely  uninhabit- 
ed.    Various  trees  and  plants  common  in  New  Zealand 
w'cre  obferved  here,   particularly  the   flax   plant,  which 
is   more   luxuriant  in   this  ifland  than  in   any  part  of 
Neiv  Zealand.      The  cliief  produce  of  the   illand  is  a 
kind  of  fpruce-pine,  man.y  of  the  trees  of  ^vhlch   are 
10   or   12  feet   in  circumference.     The  palm-cabbage 
like^vife  abounds  here  ;  and  the  coaifs  are  well  flocked 
with  e.\cellent  filh.      On  the  i  8th  of  October  they  ar-        gff 
rived   at   Q^ueen   Charlotte's   Sound  in  New  Zealand  j  \rrival  at 
the   fituation    of   which   was  now   afcertained    by    Mr  ^"^i^"'  ^'-*- 
Wales  with   the  utmofl:  accuracy,  its    latitude    being  ''"   ' 
found  41.  5.  S^T-  S-  and  its  longitude  174.  25.  7^  E. 
On  examining  the   gardens  which   had   been  made,  it 
was    found    that    they   were   in    a    thriving   condition, 
though  they  had  been  entirely  negledled  by  the  natives. 
Some  of  the  cocks  and  hens  were  luppoled  to  be  Hill 
in  exillence,  as  a  new  laid  hen's  egg  was  found,  though 
none  were  feen. 

On  the  loth  of  November  Captain  Cook  let  fail 
from  New  Zealand  in  fearch  of  a  fouthern  continent  j 
biit  having  traverfed  a  vafl:  extent  of  fea  for  17  days, 
from  S.  Lat.  43.  o.  to  ^^.  48.  he  gave  up  all  thoughts 
of  finding  any  more  land  in  this  part  of  the  ocean, 
and  therefore  determined  to  fleer  direflly  for  the  welt 
entrance  of  the  ftraits  of  Magellan,  with  a  defign  of 
coalting  the  fouthern  part  of  Terra  del  Fuego  quite 
round  Cape  Horn  to  Le  Maire's  Straits.  As  the 
world  had  hitherto  received  but  very  imperfect  ac- 
counts of  this  coaft,  he  thought  a  furvey  of  it  would 
be  of  more  advantage  to  navigation  and  geography  than 
any  thing  he  could  expeft  to  meet  with  in  a  higher 
latitude.  On  the  1 7th  of  December  he  reached  the  67 
coafl  of  Terra  del  Fuego,  and  in  three  days  more  an-'^ '^^'■'■* 
chored  in  a  place  to  ^vhich  he  gave  the  name  of  Chrijl- '  ^  "^S°» 
rras  Sound.  The  land  appeared  defolate  beyond  any 
thing  he  had  hitherto  experienced.  It  feems  to  be 
entirely  compofed  of  rocky  mountains,  without  the 
leafl  appearance  of  vegetation.  Thefe  mountains  ter- 
minate in  horrid  precipices,  the  craggy  fummits  of 
which  fpire  up  to  a  valt  height  ;  (o  that  fcarcely  any- 
thing in  nature  can  have  a  more  barren  and  favage 
profpeft  than  the  whole  of  the  country.  In  the  courfe 
of  his  \-oyage  along  this  coaft,  he  could  not  but  ob- 
ferve,  that  at  no  time  had  he  ever  made  one  of  iuch 
length  where  fo  little  occurred  of  an  intercfling  na- 
ture. Barren  and  dreary,  however,  as  the  coalt  was, 
it  was  not  totally  deftitute  of  accommodations  about 
Chriflmas  Sound,  Frelh  water  and  wood  for  fuel 
were  found  alx)ut  every  harbour ;  and  the  country 
everywhere  abounds  with  fowl,  particularly  geefe. — 
A  confiderable  number  of  plants  weie  alfo  found  upon 
it,  almoft  e\ery  fpecies  of  which  was  new  to  the  bo- 
taniils.  Ih  pafling  by  Cape  Horn,  it  was  wiflied  to 
determine  whether  it  belonged  to  the  land  of  Ter-  6$ 
radel  Fuego,  or  to  a  fmal!  ifland  fouth  from  it;  Li^Vn'™,"!!' 
this   was   found   impraflicable   on  account  of  the  fog- 
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Cook's  iioTv  determined  to  be  55.  58.  S.  and  its  longitude 
iDilcoveric^.  (^»  46.  W.  The  coafl  appeared  kfs  dreary  here  than 
'  on  the  iveftern  fide  of  Terra  del  Fuego  ;  for  though 
the  luTimits  of  fome  of  the  hills  were  rocky,  the  fides 
and  valleys  feemed  covered  with  a  green  turf  and  wood- 
ed in  tufts.  In  pafling  this  cape  a  remarii  was  made 
by  the  captain,  that  if  he  were  on  a  voyage  round 
Cape  Horn,  to  the  ^veft,  and  not  in  want  of  wood  or 
%vatcr,  or  any  other  thing  which  might  make  it  necef- 
fary  to  put  into  port,  he  would  fail  a  confiderable  way 
to  the  fouthward,  fo  as  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  land 
altogether.  By  this  method  he  would  avoid  the  cur- 
rent?,  whofe  force,  he  was  of  opinion,  would  be  broken 
at  10  or  12  leagues  diflance  from  the  Ihore,  and  far- 
ther off  would  be  entirely  deftroyed.  The  extent  of 
Terra  del  Fuego,  and  confequently  of  Magellan's 
Straits,  was  found  to  be  lefs  than  what  is  co.nmonly 
laid  down  in  maps  and  charts,  and  the  coafts,  in  gene- 
ral, lefs  dangerous  than  has  been  ufually  reprefented  ; 
though  this  mull  undoubtedly  have  been  owing  in  a 
g„  great  meafure  to  the  weather,  which  happened  to  be 
Surprifing    remarkably  temperate.     In  one    of    the    fmall    illands 


conc;>td  of  near  Staten  Land,  and  which  from  their  being  difco- 
vered  on  new  year's  day,  were  called  Nezv  Year's  I/les, 
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a  remarkable  harmony  was  obferved  among  the  ani- 
mals of  different  fpecies  with  which  thefe  defolate  re- 
gions abound.  The  fea-lions  occupy  the  greateft  part 
of  the  fea-coafl ;  the  bears  occupy  the  inland ;  the 
(hags  are  polled  in  the  higheft  cliffs ;  the  penguins  in 
fuch  places  as  have  the  beft  accefs  to  and  from  the 
fea  ;  and  the  other  birds  choofe  more  retired  places. 
Occafionally,  however,  all  thefe  animals  were  feen  to 
mix  together  like  domeftic  cattle  and  poultry  in  a 
farm  yard,  ivithout  one  attempting  to  hurt  the  other 
in  the  leaft.  Even  the  eagles  and  vultures  were  fre- 
quently obfer\-ed  fitting  together  on  the  hills  among 
the  (hags,  while  none  of  the  latter,  either  old  or 
young,  appeared  to  be  difhirbed  at  their  prefence.  It 
is  probable, '  therefore,  that  thefe  birds  of  prey  fubfill 
by  feeding  on  the  carcafes  of  the  animals  which  die 
naturally  or  by  various  accidents,  and  which  mull  be 
very  numerous,  from  the  immenfe  quantity  exifting  on 
the  ill  and. 

Our  navigator  now  fet  out  in  queft  of  that  e\tenfive 
coverie^  in  coaft  laid  down  in  Mr  Dalr'/mple's  chart,  and  in  which 
the  fouth-  jj  marked  the  gulf  of  St  Seballian  ;  but  when  he 
em  regions.  .  ,        ,  ^        ,         •    •     r         r   f        ■,■  •  1 

came  into  the  place  where  it  is  luppoled  to  lie,  neither 

land  nor  any  certain  figns  of  it  could  be  met  with. 
Some  illands,  however,  were  dilcovered,  particularly 
Willis's  ill^nd,  in  S.  Lat.  54.  o.  W.  Long.  38.  23.; 
another  named  Bird  Ifland  and  South  Ge^ir^ia,  fituated 
between  53.  57.  and  54.  57.  S.  Lat.  and  between  38. 
13.  and  35.  34.  W.  Long.  All  thefe  were  covered 
ivith  fnow  and  ice  to  a  great  height.  Not  a  tree 
Was  to  be  feen,  not  even  a  (hrub,  nor  were  there  any 
nvulets  or  ftreams  of  water  :  the  only  vegetables  to 
be  met  with  Tvere  a  coarfe  ftrong-bladed  grafs,  wild 
bumet,  and  a  kind  of  mofs.  A  confiderable  quantity 
of  feals  and  penguins  were  met  Tvith,  whofe  tlelh,  though 
very  coarfe,  was  preferred  by  tht;  ihip's  company,  even 
by  Captain  Cook  himfelf,  to  the  fait  provifions,  which 
%Tere  now  greatly  decayed.  The  moft  foutherly  land 
difcovered  by  our  navigator  was  that  on  which  he 
bellowed  the  name  of  Southern  Thu/e,  and  whicli  is 
fituated   in  S.  Lat.  ^^,  13.  30.    W,  Long.    27.  45. 


This  was  llill  more  d.-lolate  than  South  Go3i'gi.i,  being  Cook',, 
forfaken  even  by  the  feals  and  penguins  which  abound-  Discoveries^ 
ed  orrit.  Not  a  fin"le  herb  of  any  kind  vv.is  feen  upon 
it,  but  vaft  high  and  b-irren  mountain';,  the  tops  of 
fome  of  which  reached  above  the  clouds ;  and  it  may 
be  remarked,  that  this  feems  to  be  the  only  part  of  the 
world,  hitherto  difcovered,  entirely  unfit  for  the  fiipport 
of  animal  life. 

Southern  Thule  was  difcovered  on  the  31ft  of  Ja-Oi'thee»- 
nuary   1775;     and  from  this  to  the  6'h.  of   February  iftcnce  of  a 
fcveral  other  iflands  v/ere  difcovered,  and  named  Cflyftf'"""  .  "* 
Brijiol,    Cape  Montague,    Saunders''s    Ijles,    Candlemas'^''^  '"*"  ' 
Ijle,   and   Sandwich'' s  Land.       With  regard  to  this  laft. 
Captain  Cook  was  undetermined  whether  it  was  a  group 
of  illands  or  part  of  a  continent  lying  near  the  pole,   as 
after   all  his  difappointments,  he  was   flill  inclined  to 
think    that   fuch   a   continent   has  an  exillence,  on  ac- 
count   of  the  vaft  quantity   of   ice    met   with  in   the 
fouthern  feas,  and  which  from  its  great  height  appears 
to   be   formed    in   bays   and  gulfs  of  the  land,  and  not 
in  the   ocean   itfelf.     The  greatell  part  of  the  fouthem 
continent,  however,  if  it    has    any  exiilence,  muft    be 
within  the  polar  circle,   ^vherc  the  fea  is  fo  encumbered 
with   ice,   that  the  land  muft  be  inaccelTible.     So  great 
is   the   danger  in   navigating   thefe   fo'uthern  feas,  that 
Captain  Cook  afl'erts,   on   the  molt  probable  grounds  in 
the  world,   that  fuch   lands   as  lie  to  the  fouthward  of 
his   difcoveries   could   not  be  explored  ;  and  that  even 
no    man    would    venture    further    than    he    had   done. 
Tiiick  logs,  fnow  ftorms,  intenfe  cold,  and  every  thing 
that    can    render    navigation     diliicult    er  dangerous, 
muft  be  encountered  ;  all  which  diiticultics  are  greatly- 
heightened   by   the   inexpredibly   horrid   alpcCl   of  the 
country  itfelf.     It  is   a  part   of  the  world  doomed  by 
nature  never  once  to  feel  the  %varmth  of  tlie  fun's  rays, 
but   to   be   buried  in  everlalling  fnow  and  ice.     What- 
ever  ports   there   siay  be  on  the  coaft,  they  are  almoll 
entirely   covered   with   frozen   fnow  of  a  vali  thicknels. 
If,  however,   anv   of  them  fhoald  be   fo  far  open  as  to 
invite   a   (hip  into   it,  (he  would  run  the  rifk  of  being 
fixed  there  for  ever,   or  of  coming  out  in  an  ice  illand. 
To   this   it  may  be  added  that  the  illands  and  floats  on 
the  coall,  the  great  falls  from  the  ice  clefts  in  the  port, 
or  a  fudden  fnow  ftorm,   might  be  attended  with  equal- 
ly fatal    effecls.      For  thefe  reafons  our  commander  de- 
termined  to  abandon  the  puiiuit  of  a  land  whole  exill- 
ence was  fo  unequivocal,  but  whofe  inutility,  if  it  (hould 
be  dilcovered,  ^vas  certain.      One  thing  only   remained 
to    complete   what   he   \vi(hed   to  accomplilh,  and  that 
was  to  determine   the  exillence   of  Bouvet*s  land.      InVova«eiB' 
tiiis  inquiry   he  fpent  16  days  ;  but  having  run  for  13  queft  of 
of  thefe  direftly   in   the   latitude   alTigned  to  that  land,  """vet's 
and   found    no  appearance  of  it,   or  of  Cape  Circumci- 
fion,  he  concluded  that  neither  of  them  had  any  ex- 
illence, but   that   the  navigators  had  been  deceived  by 
the  appearance   of  ice  illands.     Two   days  more  were 
fpent   in   queft   of  fome  land  which  had  been  obferved 
more  to  the  fouthward,  but  with  the  like  bad  fuccefs; 
after    which    our    commander    abandoned    all    farther 
thoughts   of  fouthem  difcoveries,  und  prepared  for  re- 
turning  to  England.     On  his  way  home,  however,  he 
determined  to  direft  his  courfe  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  -      73 
fall  in  with  the  illands  of  Denia  and  Marfeveen.    Thefe  Of  t;.c  ides 
are   laid   down   in  Dr  Hallcy's  variation  chart  in  lati-"^' '■'"'^ 
tude  .^i.  30.  S.  and  about  4.  o.  E.  frooi  the  meridion  *"^j.^^"* 
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of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  None  of  ihefe  iflands 
could  be  found  ;  and  therefore  our  commander  having 
very  little  time  to  fpare  either  in  fearcliing  for  them 
or  attempting  to  difprove  their  exiPtence,  made  the 
beft  of  his  way  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  from 
thence  to  England.  In  his  paffage  thither,  he  vjilted 
the  ifles  of  St  Helena,  Afcenfioii,  and  Fernando  de 
Nnronha.  An  experiment  was  made  on  the  ufe  of  the 
ftill  for  procuring  frelh  water  at  fea  ;  the  refult  of  which 
was,  that  though  the  invention  ivas  ufcful  upon  the 
whole,  yet  it  would  not  by  any  means  be  adviiable  to 
trull  entirely  to  it.  Provided  indeed  that  there  was 
not  a  fcarcity  of  fuel,  and  that  the  coppers  were  good, 
as  much  might  thus  be  procured  as  would  fupport  life  ; 
but  that  no  efforts  would  be  futiicient  to  procure  the 
quantity  necefiary  for  the  prefervation  of  health,  efpe- 
cially  in  hot  climates.  He  was  likewife  convinced 
that  nothing  contributes  more  to  the  health  of  Teamen 
than  having  plenty  of  frelh  ivater.  His  laft  ifage  in 
this  fecond  voyage  before  his  arrival  in  England  was 
at  Fayal,  one  of  the  Azores  iflands  ;  and  his  only  de- 
lign  in  flopping  here  was  to  give  Mr  Wales  an  op- 
portunity of  finding  the  rate  of  the  ivatches  going, 
that  fo  he  might  be  enabled  to  find  the  longitude  of 
thefe  iflands  with  the  greater  certainty. 

In  our  commander's  third  voyage  he  touched  at  the 
ifland  of  Teneriffe  inftead  of  Madeira,  looking  upon 
the  former  to  be  a  better  place  for  procuring  refreih- 
ments  ;  and  was  convinced  of  the  jullnefs  of  his  eon- 
jefture  by  the  facility  with  which  provilions  of  all 
kinds  were  obtained.  The  air  of  tlie  country  is  ex- 
ceedingly healthy,  and  proper  for  thofe  fubjeft  to  pul- 
monary complaints.  This  was  accounted  for  by  a 
gentleman  of  the  place  from  the  great  height  of  the 
ifland,  by  ivhich  it  was  in  the  power  of  any  perfon  to 
change  the  temperature  of  the  air  as  he  pleafed  ;  and 
he  exprefled  his  furprife  that  phyficians,  inllead  of 
fending  their  patients  to  Nice  or  Lilbon,  did  not  iend 
them  to  Teneriffe.  From  the  fame  gentleman  it  was 
learned,  that  the  tea  fhrub  grows  in  that  ifland  as  a 
common  weed,  which  is  conflantly  exterminated  in 
large  quantities.  The  Spaniards,  however,  fometimes 
ufe  it  as  tea,  and  afcribe  to  it  all  the  qualities  of  that 
brought  from  the  Ead  Indies.  They  give  it  alfo  the 
name  of  tea,  and  fay  that  it  was  found  in  the  country 
when  the  iflands  xvere  flrtl  difcovercd.  Another  bota- 
nical curiofity  is  the  fruit  called  the  impregnated  /emon, 
which  is  a  perfect:  and  dillincl  lemon  inclofed  within 
another,  and  differing  from  the  outer  only  in  being  a 
little  more  globular. 

From  Teneriffe  Captain  Cook  proceeded  to  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  and  from  thence  to  the  fouthward, 
where  he  fell  in  with  two  iflands,  the  larger  of  whicli 
is  about  15  leagues  in  circuit,  and  the  fmaller  about 
nine  ;  their  ditlance  from  one  another  being  about  five 
leagues.  The  one  of  thefe  iflands  lies  in  S.  Lat.  46. 
53.  and  E.  Long.  37.  46.  ;  the  other  in  S.  Lat.  46.  4. 
E.  Long.  38.  8.  As  the  fhips  paffed  through  between 
them,  they  could  not  difrern  either  tree  or  fhrub  upon 
any  of  them,  even  with  the  affiflance  of  their  befl 
glaiTes.  The  fhore  feemed  to  be  bold  and  rocky,  their 
internal  parts  full  of  mountains,  whofc  fides  and  fura- 
mits  were  covered  with  fno^v.  Thefe  tw",  with  four 
others,  which  lie  from  9  to  1  2  degrees  of  longitude 
more  to  the  eaft,  and  nearly  in  the  lame  latitude,  had 
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been  difcovered  in  the  year  1772  by  Captain  Marion     Cook's 
du    Frefne    a;id     Ciozet,    IVvO    French    navigators,  inD^oi^ries. 
their  pafiage  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  the  Phi-         '^    -'' 
lippines.     As  no  names  had  been  afTigned  to  them  in 
a  chart  of  the   Southern  ocean  communicated  to  Cap- 
tain Cook   in  1775,  the  two  larger  ones  were  by  him 
diftinguilJied  by  the  name  of  Prince  Ed':vara''s  ijlands, 
in  honour  of  his  majefty"s  fourth   fon  ;  the  other  four, 
\vith    a  view   to  commemorate    the    dilcoverers,  ^vere 
called  Marion's  and  Crozet's  iflands. 

From  thele  our  commander  fleered  to  the  fouthward  V 
in  learch  of  Kcrguelen's  land,  which  he  had  been  in-qnefluf 
flrufted  to  touch  at,  in  order  to  dilcover,  if  poirible,^'^^?"^- 
a  good  harbour  tliere.  In  his  patTage  to  it  feveral  new  ^" '  ^ 
iflands  were  difcovered  ;  one,  to  which  Kerguelen  had 
given  the  name  of  the  Ifland  of  Rendezvous,  Captain 
Cook,  on  account  of  its  fhape,  changed  to  that  of 
BUghrs  Cap.  It  is  fituated  in  S.  Lat.  48.  29.  E.  o^f^j-ipj;,. 
Long.  68.  40.  and  is  a  high  round  rock,  inaccelfibleof  that 
to  all  creatures  but  birds.  Next  day  he  fell  in  with  Ker-  iHand. 
guelen's  land,  at  firll  thought  to  be  a  part  of  the  Ibuth- 
ern  continent,  but  afterwards  found  by  Kerguelen 
himfelf  to  be  an  ifland.  The  extent  of  it,  liowever, 
was  not  determined  either  by  the  French  navigator  or 
by  Captain  Cook.  The  former  reckons  it  at  200 
leagues  in  circumference,  but  Captain  Cook  eflimates 
it  at  much  lei's.  Our  navigator  could  not  get  any  ex- 
tenfive  vieiv  of  it  on  account  of  the  foggy  weather ; 
but  as  far  as  could  be  difcovered,  it  was  barren  and 
defolate,  Infomuch  that  there  was  neither  food  nor 
covering  for  cattle  of  any  kind,  io  that  they  would 
inevitably  perilh  if  any  were  left.  Even  the  fea-coafts 
were  in  a  great  mealure  deftitute  of  fifli  ;  but  the 
fhore  was  covered  with  innumerable  multitudes  of 
feals,  together  ^vlth  penguins  and  other  birds  ;  all  of 
ivhicli  ^vere  fo  ^oid  of  fear  that  any  quantity  ivhatever 
might  be  killed  without  any  difficulty.  Not  a  Angle 
tree  nor  ftirub  could  be  feen,  nor  a  piece  of  drift  wood 
on  the  fhore ;  and  herbage  of  every  kind  was  likewili: 
very  fcarce.  A  prodigious  quantity  of  the  fea-weed  call- 
ed by  Sir  .lofeph  Banks  _///cwj'  giganleus,  was  found  in 
one  of  the  bays.  The  whole  variety  of  plants  found  ia 
this  ifland  did  not  exceed  fixteen  or  eighteen  fpecies. 
The  harbour  in  which  our  navigator  made  his  longeft 
flay  on  this  defolate  coaft  was  named  Port  Pallfer, 
and  is  fituated  in  S.  Lat.  49.  3.  E.  Long.  69.  37.  In 
this  voyage  our  nR\igator  undoubtedly  difplayed  fupe- 
rior  nautical  abilities  to  thofe  of  M.  Kerguelen,  who  In 
two  voyages  to  the  place  had  never  been  able  to  bring 
his  ihips  to  anchor  on  any  part  of  the  coafl. 

From  Kerguelen's  land  our  navigator  proceeded  toofVanJJT" 
the  coaft  of  New  Holland,  where  he  now  touched  atemen's 
the   fouthern  part  called  Van  Diemen's  Land,  where  he  '^nd, 
anchored  in  Adventure   bay.     Here  they  found   plenty 
of  wood   and  water,   with   abundance   of  grafs,  coarfe 
Indeed,  where  they  went  firll  afhore,  but   afterwards 
much  finer  and  proper  for  the  cattle.      Here,  as  every- 
where elfe,  the   latitudes   and  longitudes   were  fettled 
with  the  greatefl  exaclnefs.     The   bottom  of  Adven- 
ture bay  was  found  to  lie  in   S.  Lat.  43.  21.  6.  ;  E. 
Long.    147.    29.     The  Inhabitants   v-Ifited   theivi   in   a 
friendly  manner,  but  feemed   as  ftupid  and  Infenfible  as 
thole  they   had   formerly   feen.     *They   feemed   to   be 
totally  ignorant  of  the  ufe   of  iron,  and  fet   no  value 
upon    any    thing    in   the    ornamental    way    excepting 
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I  Cook's  beads ;  nor  did  they  feem  to  be  acquainted  even  with 
iOfcoveriss  ^i^g  yfg  of  filb-hooks.  Here  they  found  the  (lories  of 
'~^"*'^~'  the  ancient  fiians  and  fatyrs  living  in  hoUo-.v  trees  rea- 
lized. Some  huts  covered  with  bai'k,  and  of  a  moft 
wretched  conftruc^ion,  were  indeed  found  near  the 
(here  ;  but  the  moft  commodious  habitations  were  af- 
forded by  the  largcft  trees.  Thefe  had  their  trunks 
hollowed  out  by  fire  to  the  height  of  iiK  ox  feven  feet ; 
and  there  ^vas  room  enough  in  one  of  them  for  three 
or  four  peribns  to  fit  round  a  hearth  made  of  clay  ;  and 
it  may  juftly  leem  furpriling,  that  notwithftanding  the 
extreme  violence  offered  to  the  vegetati\'e  powers  of 
the  tree  by  forming  this  habitation,  it  llill  continued 
to  tlourifh  in  confequence  of  one  fide  being  left  entire. 
The  people,  notvnthllanding  their  extreme  barbarity, 
were  fuppoied  to  proceed  from  the  fame  ftock  ivith 
thofe  of  the  South  fea  itlands.  As  in  one  of  their 
vifits  the  natives  had  feized  upon  two  pigs  which  had 
been  brought  afliore,  apparently  with  an  intention  to 
kill  them,  the  commander  determined  to  make  them  a 
prefent  of  thefe  animals ;  though  from  their  excefTive 
Itupidity  and  inattention  there  v.as  no  probability  of 
their  allowing  tliera  to  propagate,  if  they  had  been 
put  directly  into  their  hands.  To  prevent  this,  Cap- 
tain Cook  ordered  the  two  they  had  attempted  te  feize, 
being  a  boar  and  a  low,  to  be  carried  about  a  mile 
within  the  head  of  the  bay,  and  faw  them  left  by  the 
fide  of  a  frefh  water  ri^-ulet.  He  was  prevented  from 
leaving  any  other  fpecies  by  a  confideration  of  the  bar- 
baritv  of  the  inhabitants. 

From  New  Holland  our  navigator  proceeded  to  New- 
Zealand,  where  he  arrived  on   the     i  zth   of   February 
1777,    and    anchored    in     Queen     Charlotte's    found. 
_.  Here  he  was  defirous  of  leaving  a  further  fupply  of  a- 

Ij  nimals ;  but  the  inhabitants   had   hitherto  ftiown    fuch 

•^  carelefliiefs   about   tliofe  which  had   been  left,   that  he 

durft  not  venture  to  leave  any  other  than  two  goats, 
a  male  and  female  with  kid,  and  two  hogs,  a  boar 
and  fow.  He  was  informed,  however,  that  one  chief 
had  feveral  cocks  and  hens  in  his  polTtlfion,  fo  that 
there  was  fome  probability  of  thefe  anLnals  being  al- 
lowed to  multiply  ;  and  as  ten  or  a  dozen  hogs  had  at 
different  times  been  left  by  Captain  Cook,  befides 
thole  put  on  fliore  by  Captain  Furneaux,  it  feems  alfo 
to  be  likely  tliat  this  race  of  creatures  will  increale  ei- 
ther in  a  wild  or  domeilic  Hate,  or  both.  The  gar- 
dens had  flill  been  almoft  totally  neglefted,  and  fome 
of  them  deilroyed.  Thofe  which  remained,  hov.'evcr, 
produced  cabbages,  onions,  leeks,  purflain,  radilhes, 
and  a  few  potatoes.  Thefe  laft  liad  been  brought 
from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  ^vere  fo  greatly  me- 
liorated by  the  change  of  foil,  that  with  proper  culti- 
vation tkey  feemed  to  bid  fair  for  excelling  thofe  of 
other  countries. 

0\.\T  navigator's  next  courfe  was  towards  the  iiland 
of  Otaheite  ;  in  the  run  to  which  he  difcovered  the 
ifland  of  Mangca,  fituated  in  S.  Lat.  22.  57.  E.  Long. 
20 1.  5^.  From  thence  he  proceeded  to  Wateoa, 
where  O.nai,  on  his  way  home,  recognifed  three 
of  his  countrymen,  natives  of  the  Society  illaiids,  who 
had  arrived  here  by  the  following  accident.  About 
I  2  years  before,  20  of  the  natives  of  Otaheite  had 
embarked  in  a  canoe,  in  order  to  viiit  the  neighbour- 
jmeof  the  ing  iiland  of  Ulielea.     A  violent   llorm  arofe,  which 

ativesof    drove  tliem  out  of  their  courfe,  and  they  fuffercd  iii- 
Jtaheitc. 
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credible  hardlliips  by  famine   and  fatigue,   fo   that   the     Cooks 
greatell  part  of  them   perilhed.     Four  men   continued  L)''<^"vcriet. 
hanging  by  the  fide  of  the  vcffel  for  four  days  after  it         • 
>vas  overfet,  when   they   were   at   laft  brought  within 
fight  of  the  people   of  this  iiland.     The  latter  imme- 
diately fent  out  their  canoes,  and  brought  them  alhore, 
treating  them  after^vards  with   fo  much  kindnefs,  that 
the   three  who  now   furvived    exprefled    no    defire  of 
returning  to  their  own  country,  though  they  had  now 
an    opportunity,    but    chofe    rather    to    remain    where 
they  were.     This  ifland  is  fituated  in   S.  Lat.  20.  I.  E. 
Long.  201.  45.  and  is  about  6  leagues  in  circumference. 
The  inhabitants  are  faid  to  be  equally  amiable  in  their 
perfons  and  dilpofitions. 

Vifiting  a   fmall    iiland   named   Wenooa-ete,  or  Ola- 
toolaia,  fituated  in  S.  Lat.  19.  15.   and  E.  Long.  201. 
37.  our  commander  found  it  without  inhabitants,  though 
there  were  undoubted   marks  of  its   being  occafionallv 
frequented.     Harvey's  iiland,  which  in  his  former  voy- 
age had  been  deiiitute  of  inhabitants,   was  now  found 
to  be  well   peopled  ;  but    the   inhabitants  iho\ved  fuch 
an  hoftile  difpofition  that  no  refrelhmerits  could  be  pro- 
cured  ;  for  which  reafon  it  was  determined   to   ileer  for 
the  Friendly  illands,  where    there    was  a   certainty  of        85 
meeting  ^vith  an  abundant  fupplv.      In  his  way  thither  Palmer- 
he    touched  at  Palmerltone    iiland,  from    a    fmall    Ifle  "o"*^ 'A^"'! 
near  which  a  lupply  of  1200  cocoa  nuts  was  obtain- '|!^j,^^,j- 
ed,  befides  abundance  of  filli  and  birds  of  various  kinds,  refrefh-    • 
Had  this  iiland   been   capable  of  furnifhing  water,  the  ment,  but 
captain  would  have  preferred  it  to  any  of  the   inhabit- "  ""Out 
ed  ones  for  the  puvpofe  of  procuring  refrefhments,  as"*  ^  ' 
they  could  be  had  in   any  quantity  without  molefiation 
from  the    petulance   of  the   inhabitants.     As  water  at 
this  time  happened  to  be  a   fcarce  article,  our  naviga- 
tor  ^vas  obliged  to  fupply   himfclf  from   the   Ihovvers 
which  fell,  and  which  afforded  as  much   in   an  hour  as 
he  could  procure  by  dirtillation  in  a  month. 

During  the  time  of  rcfidence  at  the  Friendly  iflands, 
our  navigator  vifited  one  named  Ilc/iaee,  at  which  no 
European  fliip  had  ewer  touched  before.  Here  he  tvas 
entertained  in  a  friendly  manner,  fupplied  v.ith  refrefli- 
ments,  and  left  fome  ufeful  animals.  Great  additions 
were  made  to  the  geography  of  thcle  illands,  and  many  ■• 
curious  remarks  made  on  the  inhabitants  and  natural 
producls.  It  was  obferved  by  Mr  Anderfon,  that  the 
people  had  very  proper  nations  of  the  imm.itcriality 
and  immortality  of  the  human  foul  ;  and  he  thought 
himfelf  authorized  to  affert  that  they  did  not  worfhip 
any  part  of  the  vifible  creation.  gg 

Pafling  by  a  fmall  iiland  named   Toobouai,  about  five  Rcceiniun 
or  fix  miles  in  extent,  and   fituated  in  S.  Lat.  23.  25."' *^'"?' »- 
E.  Long.  210.  37.  our  navigators  now  arrived  at  Ota- 
heite.      Here  Omai   met  with  his  relations,    fome    of 
whom  received  him    with    apparent    indifference  ;    but 
his  meeting  with  an  aunt  and  a  filler  v.as   marked  uith 
expreiTions  of  the  moft  tender   regard.      It  was  Hua- 
heine,  however,  that  was  dcllined  tor  the  place   o:   O- 
mai's  final  refidcnce,  and  thither   the   captain   repaired 
on  purpcfe   to  fettle  him.      i  he  aliair  was  conduced 
with    great   folemnity ;    and  Omai   brought   with   him 
a  fuitable   affortment   of  prcfents   to  the  chiefs,   went 
through    a     great     number    of   religious     circmonies, 
and   made   a  fpcech,  the   fubjeft   of  which  had    been        S7 
diftsted  to  hi.-i  by  Captain  Cook.     The   rcfult  of  thc'^='siit- 
negociation  ivas,  tha;  a  fpot  of  ground  nas  alTigncd''^^'' '^''- 

him," 
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liim,  extending  about  two  liundred  yards  along  the 
(liore  of  the  harbour,  with  a  proportionable  part  of 
an  adjacent  hill.  The  carpenters  of  both  (hips  were 
then  employed  in  conftrudling  a  houfe  for  him,  in 
which  he  might  fecure  his  European  commodities. 
At  the  fame  time  a  garden  was  made  for  his  ufe,  in 
which  were  planted  Ihaddocks,  vines,  pine-apples,  me- 
lons, and  feveral  other  garden  vegetables.  Here  he 
met  with  a  brother,  lifter,  and  fifter-in-law,  by  whom 
he  was  very  affeflionately  received  ;  but  it  was  difco- 
vered  with  concern,  that  none  of  his  relations  were 
able  to  proteft  him  in  cafe  of  any  attack  on  his  perfon 
or  property  ;  fo  that  there  was  too  much  reafon  to 
fear  that  he  would  be  plundered  immediately  on  the 
departure  of  the  Englith.  To  prevent  this,  if  pofll- 
ble,  Captain  Cook  advifed  him  to  conciliate  the  fa- 
vour and  engage  the  patronage  and  proteflion  of  fome 
of  the  moft  powerful  chiefs  by  proper  prefents ;  at  the 
fame  time  that  he  himfelf  took  every  opportunity  of 
letting  the  inhabitants  know  that  it  was  his  intention 
to  return  to  the  illand  again,  and  if  he  did  not  find 
Omai  in  the  fame  llate  of  fecurity  in  which  he  left 
him,  thofe  by  whom  he  had  been  injured  would  cer- 
tainly feel  the  weight  of  his  refentraent.  About  a 
fortnight  after  leaving  Huaheine,  the  captain  had  a 
raeflage  from  Omai ;  in  ^vhich  he  informed  him  that 
every  thing  went  well,  only  that  his  goat  had  died  in 
kidding,  for  which  he  delired  another  might  be  fent ; 
and  accompanied  this  requeft  \dth  another  for  two 
axes,  which  were  fent  along  with  a  couple  of  kids, 
male  and  female.  On  taking  his  final  leave  of  the  So- 
ciety iflands,  Captain  Cook  obferves,  that  it  would 
have  been  far  better  for  thefe  poor  people  never  to 
have  known  the  fuperiority  of  the  Europeans  in  fuch 
arts  as  render  life  comfortable,  than  after  once  being 
acquainted  with  it  to  be  again  abandoned  to  their  ori- 
ginal incapacity  of  improvement ;  as,  if  the  intercourfe 
between  them  and  us  fliould  be  wholly  difcontinued, 
they  could  not  be  reftored  to  that  happy  ftate  of  me- 
diocrity in  ^vhich  they  were  found.  It  feemed  to  him 
that  it  %vas  become  in  a  manner  incumbent  on  the  Eu- 
ropeans to  vifit  thefe  iflands  once  in  three  or  four  years, 
in  order  to  fupply  them  with  thofe  conveniences  of 
which  they  have  taught  them  the  ufe.  It  is  indeed  to 
be  apprehended,  that  by  the  time  the  iron  tools  which 
were  then  among  them  are  worn  out,  they  will  have 
forgotten  the  ufe  of  their  own  •,  as  in  this  laft  voyage  it 
was  obferved  that  the  ufe  of  their  former  tools  was  al- 
mofl  totally  aboliflied. 

Having  left  the  Society  iflands.  Captain  Cook  now 
proceeded  to  the  northward,  croiTmg  the  equator  on 
the  2 2d  and  23d  of  December;  and  on  the  24th  dif- 
covered  a  low  uninhabited  ifland  about  15  or  20 
leagues  in  circumference.  Here  the  longitude  and  la- 
titude were  exaftly  determined  by  means  of  an  eclipfe 
of  the  fun.  The  v.ell  fide  of  it,  where  the  eclipfe  was' 
obferved,  lies  in  N.  Lat.  i.  59.  E,  Long.  202.  30. 
From  the  time  of  its  difcovery  it  obtained  the  name  of 
Cljri/lmaf  IJland.  Plenty  of  turtle  was  found  upon 
it,  and  the  captain  caufed  the  feeds  of  the  cocoa-nut, 
yams,  and  melons,  to  be  planted. 

Proceeding    ftill   to    the    northward,    our    navigator 
next  fell  in  with  five   iflands,   to  which  he  gave  the  ge- 
neral name  of  Sandv^icli  ijles,  in  honour  of  his  patron. 
Theii  names  in  the   language  of  the  country  are  Woa- 
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hoo,  Atooi,  Oneehceow,  Oreehoua,  and  Tehoora.  Cook's 
They  are  fituated  between  latitude  21.  30.  and  22.  i^.Difcoveri 
North,  and  between  199.  20.  and  2oi.  30.  E.  Long. '~~^'~" 
The  longitude  was  deduced  from  no  fewer  than  72  fets 
of  lunar  obfervations.  The  largeft  of  thefe  iflands  is 
Atooi,  and  does  not  in  the  leail  refemble  the  other 
iflands  of  the  South  fea  formerly  vifited  by  our  na- 
vigator, excepting  only  that  it  has  hills  near  the 
centre,  which  flope  gradually  towards  the  fea-fide. 
The  only  doraeftic  animals  found  upon  it  were  hogs, 
dogs,  and  fowls.  Captain  Cook  defigned  to  have 
made  the  inhabitants  of  this  ifland  a  prefent  of  fome 
others  ;  but  being  driven  out  of  it  by  llrefs  of  wea- 
ther, he  was  obliged  to  land  them  upon  a  fmaller  on€ 
named  Onee/ieeow.  They  were  a  he-goat  with  two  fe- 
males, and  a  boar  and  fow  of  the  Englilh  breed, 
which  is  much  fuperior  to  that  of  the  South  Sea 
iflands.  He  left  alfo  the  feeds  of  melons,  pumkins, 
and  onions.  The  ioil  of  this  ifland  feemed  in  general 
to  be  poor :  it  was  obfervable  that  the  ground  w  as  co- 
vered with  Ihrubs  and  plants,  fome  of  which  had  a 
more  delicious  fragrancy  than  had  been  experienced 
before.  The  inhabitants  of  thefe  iflands  are  much 
commended,  notwithflanding  their  horrid  cullom  of 
eating  human  fleih.  In  every  thing  manufaftured  by 
them  there  is  an  ingenuity  and  neatnefs  in  an  uncommon 
degree  ;  and  the  elegant  form  and  polilh  of  fome  of 
their  fifliing-hooks  could  not  be  exceeded  by  an  Euro- 
pean artirt,  even  aflitled  by  all  his  proper  tools.  From 
what  was  feen  of  their  agriculture  alfo,  it  appeared 
that  they  were  by  no  means  novices  in  that  art,  and 
that  the  quantity  and  goodnefs  of  their  vegetable  pro- 
duftions  might  with  propriety  be  attributed  as  much 
to  their  fliilful  culture  as  to  the  fertility  of  the  foil. 
The  language  of  the  Sandwich  ifles  is  alraolT;  identically 
the  fame  with  that  of  Otaheite.  „! 

Proceeding  farther  to  the  northward,  our  navigators  American 
difcovered  the  coaft  of  New  Albion  on  the  7th  of  March '^°-'''t  '^''<^* 
1778.  Its  appearance  was  very  different  from  that  of "^"^^ 
the  countries  ^vith  ivhich  they  had  been  hitherto  conver- 
fant.  The  land  was  full  of  mountains,  the  tops  of  which 
were  covered  with  Inoiv ;  ^vhile  the  valleys  between 
them,  End  the  grounds  on  the  iea-coaft,  high  as  well 
as  low,  were  covered  ivith  trees,  ^vhich  formed  a  beau- 
tiful profpeft  as  of  one  vafl  forelL  The  place  where 
they  landed  was  fituated  in  N.  Lat.  44.  3^.  E.  Long. 
23  5.  20.  At  firfl  the  natives  feemed  to  prefer  iron 
to  every  other  article  of  commerce  ;  but  at  lafl  they 
fliowed  fuch  a  predilection  for  brafs,  that  fcarcely  a  bit 
of  it  was  left  in  the  (liips  except  what  belonged  to  the 
nccefl!ary  inftruments.  It  was  obferved  alfo,  that  thcie 
people  ^vere  much  more  tenacious  of  their  property 
than  any  of  the  favage  nations  that  had  hitherto  been 
met  with,  infomuch  that  they  would  part  neither  with 
wood,  water,  grafs,  nor  the  mofl  trifling  article,  without 
a  compenfation,  and  were  iometimes  very  unreafonablc 
in  their  demands ;  with  which,  however,  the  captain 
always  complied  as  far  as  was  in  his  power. 

The  place  where  the  Rpfolution    was  now   anchored  Nootkg 
was  by  our  navigator  called   Si  George's  Sound,   but  he'^"""''- 
afterwards  underftood  that  the  natives  gave  it  the  name 
of  Nootta.     Its  entrance  is  fituated  in  the  eaft  corner 
of  Hope  Bay,   in  N.  Lat.   49.  33.   E.  Long.  233.  12. 
The  climate,   as  far  as  they  had   an  opportunity  of  ob-j^fji^nj^oi 
fcrving  it,  was  much  milder  than  that  on  the  eatlernthe  clini«t« 
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Vs  coafl  of  ihe  American  continent  in  tlic  fame  parallel  of 
'^""-  latitude  ;  and  it  was  remarkable  that  tlie  thermometer, 
even  in  the  night,  never  fell  loner  than  42",  while  in 
the  day-time  it  frequently  rofe  to  60°.  The  trees  met 
with  here  are  chiefly  the  Canadian  pine,  white  cyprefs, 
-and  fome  other  kinds  of  pine.  There  feemed  to  be  a 
fcarcity  of  birds,  which  are  much  harafled  by  the  natives, 
who  ornament  their  clothes  with  the  feathers,  and  ufe 
the  flrili  for  food.  The  people  are  no  llrangers  to  the 
ufe  of  nietah,  having  iron  tools  in  general  ufe  among 
them ",  and  Mr  Gore  procured  two  filver  fpoons  of  a 
conltrudfion  fimilar  to  what  may  be  obferved  in  fome 
Flemilh  pictures,  from  a  native  who  wore  them  round 
his  neck  as  an  ornament.  It  is  mort  probable  that 
thefe  metals  have  been  conveyed  to  them  by  the  way 
of  Hudfon's  bay  and  Canada :  nor  is  it  improbable 
that  fome  of  therti  have  been  introduced  from  the 
north-welfern  parts  of  Mexico. 

While  Captain  Cook  failed  along  this  coafl,  he  kept 
alivays  at  a  diifance  from  land  when  the  wind  blew 
flrongly  upon  it ;  whence  feveral  large  gaps  were  left 
unexplored,  particularly  between  the  latitudes  of  50° 
and  55*.  The  exact  lituation  of  the  fuppofed  ftraits 
of  Anian  was  not  afcertained,  though  there  is  not  the 
leaft  doubt,  that  if  he  had  lived  to  return  by  the  fame 
way  in  1779,  he  would  have  examined  every  part 
with  his  ufual  accuracy.  On  departing  from  Nootka 
found,  our  navigator  firfl,  fell  in  with  an  ifland  in  N. 
Lat.  59.  49.  E.  Long.  2r6.  58.  to  which  he  gave  the 
name  of  Kay's  IJland.  Several  others  were  difcovered 
in  the  neighbourhood  ;  and  the  fhip  came  to  an  an- 
chor in  an  inlet  named  by  the  captain  Prince  lViI!iain''s 
found.  Here  he  had  an  opportunity  of  making  feveral 
obfervations  on  the  inhabitants,  as  ^vell  as  on  the  na- 
ture of  the  country.  From  every  thing  relative  to  the 
former,  it  was  concluded,  that  the  inhabitants  were  of 
the  fame  race  with  the  Efquiraaux  or  Greenlanders. 
'Jhe  animals  were  much  the  fame  with  thofe  met  with 
at  Nootka,  and  a  beautiful  Ikin  of  one  animal,  which 
leeraed  to  be  peculiar  to  the  place,  was  offered  to  fale. 
Mr  Ander'on  was  inclined  to  ihiiik  that  it  was  the  fame 
to  which  Mr  Pennant  has  given  the  name  of  the  cafan 
marmot.  The  alcedo,  or  great  king's-fifher,  was  found 
here,  having  very  fine  and  bright  colours.  The  hum- 
ming bird  alfo  came  frequently,  and  flew  about  the 
Ihip  \vhen  at  anchor  ;  though  it  is  fcarce  to  be  fup- 
pofed that  it  can  live  throughout  the  winter  on  account 
y^i  the  extreme  cold.  The  water-fowl  were  in  confi- 
derable  plenty  ;  and  there  is  a  fpecles  of  diver  which 
teemed  to  be  peculiar  to  the  place.  Alraott  the  only 
kinds  of  fifli  met  with  in  the  place  were  torfk  and  ho- 
Jibut.  The  trees  were  chiefly  the  Canadian  and  fpruce 
pine,  fome  of  which  were  of  a  conflderable  height  and 
thicknefj.  The  found  is  judged  by  Captain  Cook  to 
(jccupy  a  degree  end  a  half  of  latitude  and  two  of 
longitude,  exclir.lvely  of  its  arms  and  branches,  which 
were  not  explored.  There  was  every  reafon  to  believe 
that  the  iahabitants  had  never  been  vifited  by  any  Eu- 
ropean vefTel  before  ;  but  our  navigator  found  them 
in  polTeiFion  not  only  of  iron  but  of  beads,  which  it  is 
probable  are  conveyed  to  them  acrofs  the  continent 
from  Hudfon's  bay. 

Soon    after   leaving    Prince    William's    found,    our 
navigators  fell   in   with    another    inlet,    v.hich    it    was 
expected  would  lead   either  tp  the  northern  fea  or  to 
Vol.  VI.  Part  VI. 
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Hudfon's   or    Baffin's    bay ;    but   upon   examination    it     TooVf 

was  found   to  end   in   a   large  river.     This  was  traced  P'''^""^''"^' 

for  2IC  miles  from  the  mouth,   as  high  as  N.  Latitude         * 

61.  30.  and  promifcs  to  vie  with  the  mofl  conflderable 

ones  already  known,  as  h   lies  open   by  means   of  its 

various   branches   to  a  very   conflderable   inland   com- 

mutiication.     As  no  name  was  given  by  our  commander 

to  this  river,   it  was  ordered   by  Lord    Sandwich   to   be 

named    CooPs  river.      The   inhabitants   fcenied  to   be 

of  the  fame  race  with  thofe  of  Prince  Vv'illiam's  found  ; 

and  like  them  had  glafs   beads   and  knives ;   they  were 

alfo  clothed  in  very  fine  furs ;  fo  that  it  feemed  probable. 

that   a   valuable   fur-trade    might    be    carried   on  from 

that  country.      Several   attempts  have  accordingly  been 

made  from  the    Britifli   fettlements   in   the  Ealt  Indies 

to   eflablilh  a  traffic  of  that   kind  ;    but  little   benefit 

accrued  from  it   except   to  the   proprietors   of  the  firfl 

velfel,   her   cargo   having  greatly   lowered   the  price  of 

tliat   commodity   in  the    Chinefe   market.     It  mult  be 

obferved,    that  on  the  weltern   fide   of  the  American 

continent,  the  only  valuable  fkins  met  with  are  thofe  of 

the   fea-otter ;    thofe   of   the   other   animals,    efpecially 

foxes  and   martens,   being  of  an  inferior  quality  to  fuch 

as  are  met  with  in  other  parts. 

Proceeding  farther  to  the   northward,   our  navigators  They  lall  in 
now  fell  in  with  a   race   of  people   who   had   e\idently«i'h  the 
been    vifited    by    the    Ruffians,     and    feemed    to    have"^^"''^ ''''" 
adopted  from  them  fome  improvements  in  drefs,  &c.  In  Jf^*^^  r  ^ 
the  profecution  of  this  part  of  their  voyage,  it  appeared  fians. 
that  they  had  been  providentially  conveyed  in  the  dark 
through  a  palTage  fo  dangerous,  that  our  commander 
would    not    have    ventured    upon    it    in   the   day-time. 
They  were  now  got  in  among  thofe   illands   which  had 
lately  been   difcovered   by  Captain    Beering   and  other 
RnfFian  navigators,   and   came  to   an   anchor   in  a  har- 
bour  of  Oonalathka,   fituated   in   N.  Lat.    ^3.    1^5.   E, 
Long.  193.  30.     Here  it  was   remarked   that  the  inha- 
bitants had   as  yet   profited    very   little  by  their  inter- 
courfe  with   the   Ruffians ;  fo  that   they   did   not  even 
drefs  the  filh  they   ufed   for  their  food,   but   devoured 
them  quite  raw. 

From  Oonalaflika  our  navigator  proceeded  again  to- 
wards the  continent,  which  he  continued  to  trace  as  far 
as  pofTible  to  the  northward.  In  N.  Lat.  54.  48.  „s 
E.  Long.  195.  45.  is  a  volcano  of  the  lliape  of  A  volcaae 
a  perfect  cone,  having  the  crater  at  the  very  fummit, 
On  the  coafl  farther  to  the  north  the  foil  appears  very 
barren,  producing  neither  tree  nor  llirub,  though  the 
lower  grounds  are  not  deltitute  of  grafs  and  fome 
clher  plants.  To  a  rocky  point  of  conflderable  lieight, 
fituated  in  N.  Lat.  58.  42.  E.  Long.  197.  36.  our 
commander  gave  the  name  of  Cape  Neivn/iam. 

Here  Mr  Anderfen,   the   furgeon  of  the  Refolution, 
died  of  a  confumption,  under  which  he  had  laboured  for 
more  than  twelve  months.      Soon  after  he  had  breathed 
his  latt,  land  being  feen  at  a  diltance,  it  was  named  yln- 
derfoTx's   i/land ;  and  on  the  oth  of  Augull  the  fliip  an- 
chored under  a  point  of  the  continent,  which  he  named 
Caf>e  Prince  of  Wales.     This   is   remarkable  for  being  ("ape  Prince 
the  moll    weflerly    point    of  the   American   continent  ^'i  Wales, 
hitherto    known.     It    is    fituated    in    N.   Lat.  65.  46.       100 
E.  Long.  191.  45.     It  is  only  39  miles  diflant  from  tlieVion  ty  of 
ealtcrn  coalt  of  Siberia;   fo  that  our   commander   had '''*■■ '"°"''" 
the   pleafure   of   afccrtaining  the   vicinity   of  the   two'"T'^  "'^ 
(  outincnts  to  each  other,   which   had   only  been  imper-  \l^'.^ 
4  L  fetlly 
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ped  by  ice. 


Cook's  feclly  done  by  the  Rullian  navigators.  Setting  fail 
pircovtries.£.p^  this  point  next  day,  he  ileered  to  the  welt  and 
^""^'""^  north,  when  he  foon  fell  in  with  the  country  of  the 
Tfchutlki,  ^vhich  had  been  explored  by  Beering  in 
1728.  Here  he  had  an  opportunity  of  cor  retting  M. 
Stoehlin's  map,  who  had  placed  in  thefe  feas  an  ima- 
ginary ifland,  on  which  he  bellowed  the  name  of  A- 
lafchia.  Being  convinced  that  the  land  he  had  now 
reached  was  part  of  the  Afiatic  continent,  our  com- 
mander diredled  his  courfe  eaftward,  in  order  to  fall 
in  with  that  of  America;  and  on  the  17th  reached 
the  latitude  of  70.  33.  and  E.  Long.  197.  41.  Here 
they  began  to  perceive  that  briCThtnefs  in  the  horizon 
called  by  mariners  the  blinh  of  the  ice ;  and  in  70.  41. 
,5,1  they  had  got  quite  up  to  it,  fo  that  no  farther  pro- 
Their  pro-  grefs  could  be  made.  Next  day  they  made  a  fliift  to 
grefs  north-  get  as  far  as  70.  44  ;  but  the  ice  was  now  as  compaft 
ward  ftop-  ^^  ^  \s^^  and  about  ten  or  twelve  feet  in  height.  Its 
furface  was  extremely  rugged,  and  farther  to  the 
northward  appeared  much  higher.  Its  furface  was 
covered  with  pools  of  water ;  and  great  numbers  of 
fea-lions  lay  upon  it,  whofe  flefli  they  were  now  glad 
to  ide  as  food.  Our  commander  continued  to  tra- 
verfe  the  Icy  fea  till  the  29th  ;  but  the  obftruflions 
becoming  every  day  greater  and  greater,  it  was 
thought  proper  to  give  over  all  further  attempts  of 
finding  a  pafiage  to  Europe  for  that  year.  He  did 
not,  however,  omit  the  inveftigation  of  the  Afiatic 
and  American  coafts  until  he  had  fully  afcertained  the 
accuracy  of  Captain  Beering's  accounts  as  far  as  he 
went,  and  corrected  the  errors  of  M.  Stoehlin.  Great 
additions  were  thus  made  to  the  geographical  kno^v- 
ledge  of  this  part  of  the  globe  ;  and  Mr  Coxe  obferve», 
that  "  it  reflefls  no  fmall  honoiu-  upon  the  Britilh 
name,  that  our  great  navigator  extended  his  difcoveties 
much  farther  in  one  expedition,  and  at  fo  great  a  diftance 
from  the  point  of  his  departure,  than  the  Ruffians  ac- 
complilhed  in  a  long  feries  of  years,  and  in  parts  belong- 
ing or  contiguous  to  their  own  empire." 

An  end  of  this  celebrated  navigator's  difcoveries, 
however,  was  now  at  hand.  From  Beering's  ftraits 
he  failed  for  Oonaladika,  where  he  arrived  on  the 
2d  of  October,  and  ftaid  for  fome  time  in  order  to 
repair  his  (liips.  While  the  carpenters  ivere  employed 
in  this  work,  one-third  of  the  people  had  permiffion 
to  go  on  fhore  by  turns,  in  order  to  gather  berries, 
with  which  the  ifland  abounds,  and  which,  though 
now  beginning  to  decay,  were  of  great  fervice,  in  con- 
junftion  with  the  fpruce-beer,  to  preferve  the  people 
fom  the  fcurvy.  Such  a  quantity  of  fiih  was  like- 
■vvife  procured,  as  not  only  ferved  to  fupply  the  fliips 
for  the  prefent,  but  likewife  allowed  a  great  number 
to  be  carried  out  to  fea  ;  fo  that  hence  a  confiderable 
faying  ^vas  made  of  the  provifions  of  the  (hips,  which 
was  au  article  of  very  confiderable  confequence.  On 
the  8th  of  the  month  our  commander  received  a  very 
fingular  prefent  from  fome  perfons  unknown,  by  the 
hands  of  an  Oonalaihka  man  named  Derramoufhk.  It 
confifted  of  a  rye-loaf,  or  rather  a  falmon-pye  in  the 
form  of  a  loaf,  and  highly  feafoned  Avith  pepper.  This 
man  had  the  like  prefent  for  Captain  Clerke,  and  each 
of  them  was  accompanied  with  a  note  ^vhich  none  on 
Board  could  underftand  :  a  few  bottles  of  rum,  with 
fome  wine  snd  porter,  were  fent  in  exchange  :  it  be- 
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ing  fiippol'ed  that  fuch  a  prefent  ^vould  be  more   accep-     Cook's 
table  than  any  other  thing  that  coidd  be  fpared.     Cor- Difcoverie 
poral  Lediard  of  the  marines,  an   intelligent  man,  was 
at  the  fame  time  directed  to  accompany  Derramouflik, 
for  the  purpoie  of  gaining   a  more    latlsfaclory  accoimt 
of  the   country.     On    the   tenth   of  the  month  l;e  re- 
turned with  three  Ruffian  feamen  or  furriers,   who  ivith 
feveral   others  rcfided  at    Egooclhac,  where  they  had 
a  dwelling-houfe,  fome  ftore-boufes,  and  a   floop  about 
30  tons  burden.      One  of  thefe  people   was   either  ma- 
iler or  mate   of  the   vefl'el,  and  all  of  them  were  very 
fober  and  decent  in  their  behaviour.     The  greateft  dif- 
ficulty  arofe   from    the    ivant    of   an  interpreter ;    for 
Avhich  reaion  the  converfation  was  carried   on   by  fign«. 
However,    the    captain    obtained    a  fight  of   tw'o  lea- 
charts,  both  of  which  he  was   allowed   to  copy.     One 
of  them  included  the  fea  of  Penfliinfk,  part  of  the  coaft 
of  Tartary   down    to    the    latitude    41°;    the    Kurile 
iflands,  and  the  peninfula  of  Kamtfchatka.      The  other 
comprehended  all  the  difcoveries  that  had   been  made 
from  the  time  of  Captain  Beering  to   the   year  1777  ; 
but  thefe  were  found   to  be   very  trilling.      Indeed   our 
navigator  was  aflured  by  all  the  Ruffians  whom  he  had 
occalion   to    fee,    that   they  knew  of  no  other  iflands 
than  thofe  laid  do^vn  in  the  charts  juft   mentioned,   and 
that  none  of  them  had  ever   feen  any  part  of  the  A- 
merican  continent  excepting  what   lies   oppofite  to  the 
country-  of  the  Tfchutflii.     With  regard  to  the   natives  Charafter 
of  Oonalaihka,  they  are  to  appearance   the   moll  inof-of '''« '"hai 
fenfive  and  peaceable  people  in  the   world,  not   to  be   ■"""' 
in  a  flate  of  civilization  ;  though  perhaps   this   may    be 
owing   in   fome   meafure  to  the   connexion    they  have 
long    had   mth  the   Rufllans.     From   the   affinity  ob- 
ferved  between  the  language  of  the  Efqulmaux  Green- 
landers,  and  thofe  of  Norton's  found  in  N.  Lat.  64.  ^l- 
there  is  great  reafon  to  believe   that  all  thofe  nations  .       °'* 
are  of  the  fame  extra61ion  5  and   if  that   be  the   cafe,  „;|.jtion 
there  is   little   reafon   to   doubt   that  a   communication  probable 
by  fea  exills  bet^veen  the  eallem   and   wellern  fides  of  betwixt  the 
the   American  continent ;  which,  however,  may  very  '^'"'j^^""     ^ 
probably  be  ffiut  up  by  ice  in  the  winter  time,   or  even  ^j-  An,gfjt, 
for  the  moil  part  throughout  the  year.  105 

The  return  of  Captain  Cook  to  the  Sandwich  Confequen' 
iflands,  with  the  lamentable  cataflrophe  that  cnlued,"^^?  °^'''P" 
have  been  already  related  under  the  former  ^rricle.  j|c^,^^|,jjj 
We  fhall  now  briefly  enumerate  the  confcquenccs  ef 
his  difcoveries  with  refpeft  to  the  advancement  of 
fcience.  Thefe  are  principally  his  having  overthrown 
the  hypothefis  of  a  fouthern  continent  of  imraenfe  ex- 
tent, ufually  fpoken  of  under  the  name  of  Terra  aujlrahs 
incognila  ;  his  demonflration  of  the  lmpra£licability  of  a 
northern  pafiage  either  by  Afia  or  America  to  the 
Eafl  Indies ;  and  his  having  eftablifhed  a  fure  method 
of  preferving  the  health  of  feamen  through  the  long- 
eft  fea-voyages.  It  is  remarked  by  the  bithop  ot 
Carlifle,  that  one  great  advantage  reftilung  from  the 
late  furveys  of  the  globe,  is  the  refutation  of  fanciful 
theories,  too  likely  to  give  birth  to  impra61icable  un- 
dertakings. The  ingenious  reveries  of  fpeculatlve 
philofophers  wIU  now  be  obliged  to  fubmit,  perhaps 
with  reluflance,  to  the  fober  didates  of  truth  and  ex- 
perience ;  nor  is  it  only  by  dlfcouraging  future  unpro- 
fitable fearches  that  the  late  voyages  are  likely  to  be 
of  fervice  to  mankind,  but  likewife  by  leflenlng  the 

dangers 
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I  Cook's  danger?  and  diftreiTcs  formerly  experienced  in  thofe 
pifcovencs.  (^.^^  wliich  are  within  the  aiftua!  line  of  commerce  and 
'         navigation. 

The  interefts  of  fcience,  as  well  as  of  commerce, 
are  highly  indebted  to  the  labours  of  our  illuftrious 
navigator.  Before  his  time  almoll  half  the  furface  of 
the  globe  was  involved  in  obfcurity  and  confufion  :  but 
now  fuch  improvements  have  been  made,  that  geogra- 
phy has  aflumed  a  new  face,  and  become  in  a  manner 
a  new  fcience  ;  having  attained  fuch  completenefs  as 
to  leave  only  lome  lefs  important  paits  to  be  explored 
by  future  voyagers.  Other  fciences  befides  geography 
have  been  advanced  at  the  fame  tim;;.  Nautical  aftro- 
nomy,  n-hich  ivas  in  its  infancy  when  the  late  \'oyages 
were  undertaken,  is  now  brought  to  much  greater  per- 
feiilion  ;  and,  during  Captain  Cook's  laft  expedition, 
many  even  of  the  petty  officers  could  take  the  diilance 
of  tile  moon  from  the  fun  or  from  a  ftar,  the  raoft  de- 
licate of  all  obfervations,  with  fufficient  accuracy  ;  and 
the  officers  of  fuperior  rank  would  have  been  alhamed 
to  have  it  thought  that  they  did  not  know  how  to  ob- 
fervc  for,  and  compute,  the  time  at  lea  :  a  thing  before 
hardly  mentioned  among  feamen.  It  muft,  however, 
be  remembered,  that  a  great  part  of  the  merit  in  -this 
I  refpecl  is  due  to  the  board  of  longitude.  In  confequence 

I  «f  the  attention  of  that  board   to  the  important   object 

jufl  mentioned,  liberal  rewards  have  been  given  to  ma- 
thematicians for  perfefting  the  lunar  tables  and  facili- 
tating calculations ;  and  artifts  have  been  amply  en- 
couraged in  the  conllru(?tion  of  watclies,  and  other  in- 
ftruments  better  adapted  to  the  purpofes  of  navigation 
than  any  that  formerly  exifted. 

A  vail  addition  of  knoivledge  has  been  gained  ^vith 
refpefl  to  the  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  tides ;  the  di- 
rection and  force  of  the  currents  at  fea  :  the  nature  of 
the  polarity  of  the  needle,  and  the  caufe  of  its  varia- 
tions. Natural  knowledge  has  been  increnfed  by  ex- 
periments on  the  effefts  of  gravity  in  different  and 
very  dlllant  places  ;  and  from  Captain  Cook's  having 
penetrated  fo  far  into  the  fouthem  regions,  it  is  now 
alcertalncd,  that  the  phenomenon  ufually  called  the 
aurora  borcniis,  is  not  peculiar  to  high  northern  lati- 
tudes, but  belongs  equally  to  all  cold  climates,  whether 
north  or  fouth. 

No  fcience,  however,  perhaps  Hands  more  indebted 
to  thcfe  voyages  than  that  of  botany.  At  leall  I  200 
new  fpecies  of  plants  have  been  added  to  thofe  former- 
ly knoivn  ;  and  every  other  department  of  natural 
hiftory  has  received  large  additions.  Befides  all  this, 
there  have  been  a  vail  many  opportunities  of  obferving 
human  nature  in  its  different  fituations.  The  iflandj 
vifited  in  the  middle  of  the  Pacific  ocean  are  inhabited 
by  people  who,  as  far  as  could  be  obferved,  have  con- 
tinued unmixed  with  any  different  tribe  fince  their  firll 
fettlement.  Hence  a  variety  of  important  ia.Q.%  may 
he  coUecled  with  refpedl  to  the  attainments  and  defi- 
ciencies of  the  human  race  in  an  uncultivated  Rate,  and 
in  certam  periods  of  fociety.  Even  the  curiolities 
brought  from  the  newly  difcovered  illand<;,  and  which 
enrirh  the  Britilh  mufeum  and  the  late  Sir  Alhton  Le- 
ver's (now  Mr  Parkinfon's)  repofitory,  may  be  confi- 
dered  as  a  valuable  acquilition  to  this  countr)',  and  af- 
fording no  fmall  fund  of  inflrudlion  and  entertainment. 

There  axe  few  inquiries  more  generally  intercfling 
than  thofe  which  relate  to  the   migrations  of  the  vari- 
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ous  colonics  by  which  the  different  parts  of  tlie  with  Cuok's 
have  been  peopled.  It  was  icnown  in  general,  that  ""'^o"""^'- 
the  Afiatic  nation  called  the  Malayans  poilclfed  in  for-  ' 
mer  times  much  the  greateft  trade  of  the  Indies,  and 
that  their  Ihips  frequented  not  only  all  the  coads  of 
Afia,  but  even  thofe  of  Africa  likewifc,  and  particu- 
larly the  large  ifland  of  Madagafcar  ;  but  that  from 
Madagafcar  to  the  Marquefas  and  Eafter  ifland,  tliat 
is,  nearly  from  the  eaft  fide  of  Africa  till  we  approach 
the  weft  coall  of  America,  a  fpace  including  almoil 
half  the  circumference  of  the  globe,  the  fame  nation 
of  the  oriental  world  lliould  have  made  thjir  fettle- 
ments,  and  founded  colonies  throughout  almoft  every 
intermediate  ftage  of  this  immenfe  tracl,  in  illands  at 
amaiir.g  diftances  from  the  mother  continent,  is  a  hi- 
ftorical  faft  that  before  Captain  Cook's  voyages  could 
not  be  known,  or  at  leaft  but  very  imperfectly.  .  This 
is  proved,  not  only  by  a  fimilarlty  of  manners  and  cu- 
ftoms,  but  likewife  by  the  affinity  of  language  ;  and 
the  colleftions  of  \vords  which  have  been  made  from 
all  the  widely-diftufed  iflands  and  countries  vifited  by 
Captain  Cook,  cannot  fail  to  throw  much  light  on  the 
origin  of  nations,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  earth 
was  at  firft  peopled. 

Befides  this,  information  has  been  derived  concern- 
ing another  family  of  the  earth  formerly  very  much 
unknown.  This  was  the  nation  of  the  Efquimaux  or 
Greenlanders,  who  had  formerly  been  known  to  exiil 
only  on  the  north-eaftern  part  of  the  American  con- 
tinent. From  Captain  Cook's  accounts,  ho-wever,  it 
appears,  that  thefe  people  now  inhabit  alfo  the  coafts 
and  illands  on  the  weft  fide  of  x^merica  oppofite  to 
Kamtfchatka,  From  thefe  accounts  it  appears  alfo,  that, 
the  people  we  fpeak  of  have  extended  their  migrations 
to  Norton  found,  Oonalafiika,  and  Prince  Williani's 
found  ;  that  is,  nearly  to  the  diftance  of  ijoo  leagues 
from  their  ftations  in  Greenland  and  the  coaft  of  La- 
bradore.  Nor  does  this  curious  fact  reft  merely  on 
the  evidence  arifing  from  the  fimilitude  of  manners  ; 
for  it  ftands  confirmed  by  a  table  of  words,  exhibiting 
fach  an  affinity  of  language  as  muft  remove  every  doubt 
from  the  mind  of  the  moft  fcrupulous  in;iuirer. 

From  the  full  confirmation  of  the  vicinity  of  the 
two  great  continents  of  Afia  and  America,  it  can  no 
longer  be  fuppofed  ridiculous  to  believe,  that  the  latter 
received  its  inhabitants  from  the  former  ;  and  by  the 
facts  recently  difcovered,  a  degree  of  farther  e%'idence_ 
is  added  to  thofe  which  might  formerly  be  derived 
from  nature  concerning  the  authenticity  of  the  Mofaic 
accounts.  It  is  not  indeed  to  be  doubted,  that  the 
infpired  writings  vAW  ftand  the  teft  of  the  moft  rigor- 
ous invefligation  ;  nor  ^vill  it  ever  be  found,  that  true 
philofophy  and  divine  revelation,  can  militate  againft 
each  other.  The  rational  friends  of  religion  are  fo 
far  from  dreading  the  fpirit  of  enquiry,  that  they  wifli 
for  nothing  more  than  a  candid  and  impartial  exami- 
nation of  the  fubject,  according  to  all  the  lights  which 
the  improved  reafon  and  enlarged  fcience  of  man  can 
afford. 

Another  good  effeft  of  the  voyages  of  Captain  Cook 
is,  that  they  have  excited  in  other  nations  a  zeal  for 
fimilar  undertakings.  By  order  of  the  French  govern- 
ment, Meff.  de  la  Peyroufe  and  de  Langle  failed  from 
Breft  in  Auguft  1785,  in  the  frigates  Bouffole  and 
Aftrolabe,  on  an  entcrprife,  the  purpofe  of  which  was 
4  L  2  to 
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to  improve  geography,  aflronomy,  natural  hiflory,  and 
•philosophy,  ar.d  to  coUert  an  account  of  the  culloms 
and  manners  of  different  nations.  For  the  more  ef- 
fedual  proftcution  of  the  defign,  feveral  gentlemen 
v.-erc  appointed  to  g»  out  upon  the  voyage,  who  were 
knoivn  to  excel  in  different  kinds  of  literature.  The 
officers  of  the  BouiTole  were  men  of  the  bell  informa- 
tion and  firmell  refolution  ;  and  the  crew  contained  a 
immber  of  artificers  in  various  branches  of  mechanics. 
IVIarine  watches,  &.c.  were  provided,  and  M.  Dagelet 
the  aftronomer  was  particularly  diretled  to  make  ob- 
iVrvations  \viih  M.  Condamine's  invariable  pendulum, 
to  determine  the  difference  in  gravity,  and  to  afcer- 
taiii  the  true  proportion  of  the  equatorial  to  the  polar 
diameter  of  the  earth.  It  has  likeAvife  been  made  evi- 
dent, that  notwJthllanding  all  tliat  has  been  done  by 
Captain  Cook,  there  is  ftill  room  for  a  farther  invef- 
tigation  of  the  geography  of  the  northern  parts  of  the 
world.  The  objeft  accordingly  was  taken  up  by  the 
cmprefs  of  Ruffia,  who  committed  the  care  of  the 
enterprife  to  Captain  Billings  an  Englifliman  in  her 
majelly's  fervice.  We  lliall  only  make  one  obferva- 
tlon  more  concerning  the  benefits  likely  to  accrue 
from  the  voyages  of  Captain  Cook,  and  that  is  relative 
to  the  fettlement  in  Botany  bay.  Whatever  may  be 
,  fjppofed  to  accrue  to  the  nation  itfelf  from  the  fettle- 
ment, it  mull  undoubtedly  give  the  higheft  fatisfadlion 
to  every  friend  to  humanity  to  be  informed,  that  thus 
a  number  of  unhappy  wretches  will  be  effetStually  pre- 
vented from  returning  to  their  former  fcenes  of  temp- 
tation and  guilt,  which  may  open  to  them  the  means 
of  induflrious  fubfillence  and  moral  reformation.  If 
the  fettlement  be  conducted  with  wifdom  and  pru- 
dence, indeed  it  is  hard  to  fay  what  beneficial  confe- 
quences  may  be  derived  from  it,  or  to  what  height  it 
may  arile.  Rome,  the  greateft  empire  the  world  ever 
faw,  proceeded  from  an  origin  little,  if  at  all,  fuperior 
to  Botany  bay.  For  an  account  of  this  fettlement  fee 
the  article  New-HoiUND. 

One  other  obje6l  remains  only  farther  to  be  confi- 
dered  with  regard  to  thele  voyages,  and  that  is  the  ad- 
vantages ivhich  may  refult  from  them  to  the  difcovered 
people.  Here,  however,  it  may  perhaps  be  diliicult  to 
fettle  matters  with  precifion.  From  the  preceding  ac- 
counts, it  muil  be  evident  that  the  intentions  of  Cap- 
tain Cook  ivere  in  the  higheft  degree  benevolent  ;  and 
if  at  any  time  the  people  were  the  fufferers,  it  mull 
have  been  through  their  own  fault.  In  one  inftance 
indeed  it  might  be  otheruife,  and  that  is  with  rclpetl 
to  the  venereal  difeafe.  The  evidence  in  this  cafe  can- 
not be  altogether  fatisfaflory.  Mr  Samwell,  who  fuc- 
ceeded  Mr  Anderfon  as  furgeon  of  the  Refolution,  has 
endeavoured  to  (how,  that  the  natives  of  the  lately  ex- 
plored parts  of  the  world,  and  elpeclally  of  the  Sand- 
v.ich  illands,  were  not  injured  by  the  Enghlh  ;  and  it 
was  the  conllant  care  and  folLcitude  of  Captain  Cook 
to  prevent  any  infeclion  from  being  communicated  to 
the  people  where  he  came.  But  whether  he  was  uni- 
^rfally  fuccefsful  in  this  refpeft  or  not,  it  is  evident 
that  the  late  voyages  were  undertaken  with  a  view  ex- 
ceedingly different  from  thofe  of  former  times.  The 
horrid  cruelties  of  the  Spanilh  conquerors  of  America 
<;3nnot  be  remembered  without  concern  for  tlie  caufe 
^f  religion  and  human  nature  ;  but  to  undertake  ex- 
ft<^ic,«}5  with  a  defign  of  civilizing  the  world,  and 
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meliorating  its    condition,  is    certainly  a  noble  object.      Cook's 
From  the  long-continued  intercourfe  betwixt  this  coun-  Difcoveriej 
try  and  the   South  fea    illands,    there    connot  be   any  /~~~ 

doubt  that  fome  degree  of  knowledge  muft  already 
have  been  communicated  to  them.  Their  ftock  of 
ideas  mull  naturally  be  enlarged  by  the  number  of  un- 
common obfervations  which  has  been  prcfented  to  them, 
and  new  materials  furniflied  for  the  exercife  of  their 
rational  faculties.  A  confiderable  addition  mud  be 
made  to  their  Immediate  comfort  and  enjoyment  by 
the  introdutllon  of  uletul  animals  and  vegetables  ;  and 
if  the  only  benefit  they  lliould  ever  receive  from  Bri- 
tain ftiould  be  the  having  obtained  fre(h  means  of  fub- 
fiftence,  this  of  itlelf  mull  be  confidered  as  a  valuable 
acquifition.  Greater  confequences,  however,  may  foon 
be  expe(!iled.  The  connexion  formed  with  theic  peo- 
ple may  be  confidered  as  the  firll  llep  towards  their  im- 
proYement ;  and  thus  the  blelTings  of  civilization  may 
be  fpread  among  the  various  tribes  of  Indians  in  the 
Pacific  ocean,  which  in  time  may  prepare  them  for 
holding  an  honourable  place  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth. 

As  a   fupplement   to  this   account  of  the  difcoveries  Account  of  1 
made  by  Captain  Cook  himfelf,  we  lliall  here  fubjoin  a  Captain 
narrative  of  the  fubfequent  part  of  the  voyage  by   Cap-  Clerke'a 
tain  Clerke,    &c.  until  the  return  of  the  Ihips  to  Eng-™^''o^* 
land.     At  the  time  of  Captain  Cook's  death,  the  great 
point  of  a  north-weft  paffage  remained  in  fome  meafure 
to  be   ftill   determined  :   for  though,   by   the    event  of 
the  former  attempt,  it  had  been   rendered  highly  im- 
probable that  they  ftiould  fucceed  in  this,  it   was  ftill 
refolved  to  try  whether  or  not,  at   certain  feafons  of 
the  year,  the  ice  might  not   be  more   open  than  they 
had  hitherto  found  it.     The  firft  obje£l  that  naturally.        ,.„ 
occurred,  however,  'ivas  the  recovery  of  Captain  Cook's  Metliod* 
body  ;  for  wliich  Mr  King   was   of  opinion  that  fome  taken  for 
vigorous  meafure  ought  mftantly  to  be  purfued.     His'*'*  ''^^'*" 
motives    for  this,    befides   the  perfonal  regard  he  had  q^L^^h 
for   the   captain,  were   to   abate  the  confidence  which  Cook's  bo^ 
muft  be  fuppofed  to  enfue  on  the   part   of  the   natives,  dy. 
which  would   probably  incline  them  to  dangerous  at- 
tempts ;  and   this  the  more  particularly,  as  they   had 
hitherto  difcovered  much  lefs  fear  of  the  fire  arms  than 
other  favage  nations  were  accuftomed  to  do.     Mr  Sam- 
well  alio  takes  notice  of  the  intrepidity  of   the  natives 
in  this  refpeft  ;  but  afcribes  it,  in  the   firft   inftance,  to. 
ignorance  of  their  effefls  ;  and   in   the  next,  to   a  no- 
tion, that  as  the  effefts  of  thefe  arms   were  occafioned. 
by   fire,  they   might  be   counterafted  by  water.     For 
this    purpofe    they    dipped    their    war-mats  in  water ; 
but    finding    themfelves    equally   vulnerable  after    this. 
method  had  been  pur&ted,  Uiey  became  more  timid  and 
cautious. 

As  matters  ftood  at  prefent,  there  was  even  reafon 
to  dread  the  confequences  of  a  general  attack  upon  the 
ihips. :  and  therefore  Mr  King  was  the  more  corJirm- 
ed  in  his  opinion  of  the  neceflity  of  doing  foniething  to 
con\'ince  them  of  the  prow  efs  of  their  adverfaries.  In 
thefe  apprchenfions  he  was  feconded  by  the  opinion  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  officers  on  board  ;  and  nothing 
fcemcd  more  likely  to  encourage  the  iflar  ders  to  make 
the  attempt  than  an  appearance  of  being  inclined .  to 
an  accommodation,  v.-hich  they  v.'ould  certainly  attri- 
bute to  weaknefs  or  fear.  Captain  Clerke,  however, 
anii  thofc  who  were  in  fsvour  of  coaciliatory  meafure;^ 

urged, 
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CboVs  urgtd,  th;.t  the  mifchicf  was  already  irreparable  ;  that 
DHcovenes.  (jjg  natives,  by  reafon  of  their  former  friendlliip,  had 
•  a  ftioiig  claim  to  the  regard  of  the  Englilh ;  and  that 
the  more  particularly,  as  the  late  calamitous  accident 
did  not  appear  to  have  taken  its  rife  from  any  preme- 
ditated deiign  :  tbey  urged  alfo  the  ignorance  of  the 
king  concerning  the  theft,  and  the  miilake  of  the 
iiianders  who  had  armed  ihemfclves  on  a  fuppofition 
that  fome  attempt  would  be  made  to  carry  o.T  the 
king.  To  all  this  was  added,  that  the  ihips  were  in 
want  of  refreftiments,  particularly  water ;  that  the 
Refjlution's  foremall  would  require  feven  or  eight  days 
before  it  could  be  properly  repaired  ;  and  as  the  fpring 
was  faft  advancing,  the  fpeedy  profecutlon  of  the 
voyage  to  the  northward  ou;5'it  now  to  be  the  only 
objeft  ;  that  a  vindictive  contelt  with  the  natives  might 
not  only  juilify  an  imputation  of  needlefs  cruelty,  but 
would  occafion  great  delay  in  the  equipment  of  the 
fliips. 

In  confequence  of  the  prevalence  of  thefe  fentiments 
lenient  meafures  were  adopted,  though  the  behaviour 
of  the  natives  continued  to  be  very  infolent.  A  great 
body  ftill  kept  poffetTion  ot  the  (liore  ;  many  of  whom 
came  off  in  their  canoes  within  piilol-fliot  of  the  Ihips, 
and  provoking  the  people  by  every  kind  of  infult  and 
defiance.  A  train  of  negociatlons  for  Captain  Cook's 
body  took  place  ;  in  which  the  natives  fliowed  the  moft 
hoftile  and  treacherous  difpofition,  and,  as  afterwards 
appeared,  had  cut  the  fledi  from  the  bones  and  burnt 
it.  A  piece  of  about  ten  pounds  weight  ivas  brought 
by  two  natives  at  the  hazard  of  their  lives,  who  gave 
information  that  the  reft  had  been  burnt,  and  that 
the  bones  ivere  in  the  poffeflion  of  the  king  and  fome 
of  the  principal  chiefs.  Information  was  given,  at 
the  fame  time,  that  the  chiefs  were  very  defirous  of 
war,  in  order  to  revenge  the  death  of  their  country- 
men. 

Thus  it  appeared  that  the  pacific  plan  had  anfwered 
no  good  purpofe.  No  fatisfactory  anfwer  had  been 
given  to  the  demands  made  of  the  bodies  of  the  flain  ; 
nor  was  any  progrefs  made  in  the  great  work  intend- 
ed, viz.  a  reconciliation  with  the  natives  ;  they  dill 
remained  on  fhore  in  an  hoftile  pofture,  as  if  determined 
to  oppofe  any  endeavours  that  might  be  made  by  our 
people  to  land  ;  at  the  fame  time  that  a  landing  was 
become  abfolutely  neceflary,  in  order  to-  complete  the 
ftock  of  water.  Had  this  fpiritlefs  conducl  been  per- 
Med  in,  there  is  not  the  leaft  doubt  that  neither  this 
purpofe  or  any  other  could  have  been  effeiled.  The 
mfolence  of  the  natives  became  every  day  greater  and 
greater  :  infomuch  that  one  of  them  had  the  audacity 
to  come  within  mufket  ftiot  of  the  Refolution,  and,  af- 
ter  throwing  feveral  ftones,  ^vaved  Captain  Cook's  hat 
over  his  head^  while  his  countrymen  on  fhore  were  ex- 
iilting  and  encouraging  his  audacity.  By  this  infult 
the  people  were  lo  highly  enraged,  that  coming  on 
the  quarter-deck  in  a  body,  they  begged  that  they 
might  no  longer  be  obliged  to  put  up  with  fuch  reite« 
rated  provocation,  but  might  be  allowed  to  make  ufe 
of  the  firft  opportunity  of  revenging  the  death  of  their 
captain.  The  necelhty  of  more  vigorous  meafures, 
therefore,  being  now  apparent,  a  few  difcharges  of  the 
''great  guns,  with  the  burning  of  a  village  and  forne 
other  afts  of  feverity,  at  laft  produced  ihe  mangled  re- 
mains of  Captain  Cook.     They  were  wrapped  up  io  a 
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bundle,   In  which  were  found   both  his  hands  entire,     Cnok't 
which  were  eafily  known  by  a  fear  in  one  of  them  di-  D'^coverif^ 
viding  the  fore-  fiuger  from  the  thumb  the  whole  length  ' 

of  the  metacarpal  bone.  Along  with  thefe  was  the 
Ikul!,  but  with  the  fcalp  feparated  from  it,  and  the 
bones  of  the  face  wanting  ;  the  fcalp,  with  the  ears 
adhering  to  it,  and  the  hair  cut  (liort  •,  the  bones  of 
both  the  arm-,  and  the  fkin  of  the  fore  arms  hanging 
to  them  ;  the  bones  of  the  thighs  and  legs  joined  to- 
gether, but  without  the  feet.  The  ligaments  of  the 
joints  ivere  obferved  to  be  entire  ;  the  whole  Ihowing 
evident  marks  of  being  in  the  fire,  except  the  hands 
Avhlch  had  the  ilelh  remaining  upon  them,  and  were 
cut  in  feveral  places  and  crammed  with  fait,  moft  pro- 
bably for  the  purpofe  of  preferving  them.  The  fluill 
was  not  fraciured  ;  but  the  fcalp  had  a  cut  in  the  back 
part  of  it.  The  lower  jaw  and  feet  were  wanting,  ha- 
ving been  feized  by  different  chiefs.  109 

Haring   accompliftied  the   purpofes  of  their  ftay  in  ^'"•"'•''-e's- 
this  place,  Captain  Clerke  fet  f.iil  from  Karakakooa  bay  Jo'^'^'j^^" 
in  O-u'hy-hee  towards  Moivee,  with   a   de.'ign  to  e.\-i-i„thj:  ji|- 
plore  the  coafts  of  that  ifland  more  fully  than  had  been  coteriesi 
done,   but  were   unable  to    accomplilh  their   purpofe  :  > 

nor  indeed  was  It  In  their  power  to  accompiith  any 
difcovery  of  confequence  among  tlicfe  iilands.  The  on- 
ly intelligence  worth  mentioning  which  they  were  able 
to  procure  was,  that  wars  had  enfued  about  the  pro- 
perty of  the  goats  wiiich  were  left  by  Captain  Cook 
on  the  illand  of  Oneeheow,  as  has  been  already  men- 
tioned, and  that  during  the  conteft  all  thefe  poor 
animals,  ivho  had  already  begun  to  multiply,  were  de- 
flroyed  ;  fo  that  the  benevolent  attempts  of  our  illuflri- 
ous  navigator  in  fasrour  of  thefe  Iiianders  had  proved 
abortive. 

On  quitting  the   ifland  of  Oneeheow,  our  navigators 
fet  fail    for  another  named  Modoopappa,   which  they 
were   aifured  by  the  natives  lay  within  five  hours  fall- 
ing of  Tahoora,  a  fmall  illand  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Oneeheow.     In  this  they  proved  unfuccefsful ;  on  which 
it  was  determined  to  fteer  for  the  coaft  of  Kamtfchat- 
ka.      In  the   paflage  thither  they  arrived   at  the  place 
where  De  Gama  is  fald  to  have  difcovered  a   great  ex- 
tent of  land  ;  but  of  this  they  could  difcover  no  ap- 
pearance.      This  imaginary  continent  Is  fald  to  have 
been  difcovered  by  a  navigator  called  John  de  Gama,, 
but  who  feems  alfo  to  have  been  imaginary,  as  no  per 
fon  can  find  out  either  the  coimtry  where  he  lived,  or 
the  time  when  he  made  the   difcovery.     We  arc  in- 
formed by  Muller,  that  the  firft  account  of  it  was  pub- 
lilTied  by  Texeira  in  a  chart  of  1649,  who  places  it  be- 
tiveen  the  latitude  of    44  and   4?  degrees,  and  about 
i6d.  eaft  longitude,  and   calls  it  "  land   fcen  by  John 
de   Gama,   in  a  voyage  from  China  to  New  Spain." 
By  the  French    geographers    It    is  removed    five    de-       ,,3 
grees    farther   to  the    eaft.       When    they    arrived    at  Their  fa. 
Kamtfchatka  they   were  entertained  in  the  moft   hof- '■"""ble 
pitable   manner,  and    furiiithed  ivith  every  thing  that  f^"P'"">- 
could  be  procured  in   that  defeit  and   barren  region.  |Vi.j,ti[j  ' 
"   In  this  wretched  extremity   of  the  earth   (fays  the 
narrator  of   tlie  voyage),    beyond    conception    barba- 
rous and  inhofpltable,  out  of  the  reach  of  civilization, 
bound  and  barricaded  wi'h  ice,  and  covered  with  fumr 
mer    fnow,  we   experienced    the   teiidercft    feelings  of 
humanity,  joined  10  a  noblencfs  of  mind  and  elevation 
of  icnvlraent  which  would  have  done  honour  to  any 
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(*ook'«  clime  Oi-  nation."  From  Major  Belim,  in  particular, 
liifcovenes.  jj^gy  received  fo  many  and  fo  great  obligations,  tliat 
''  an  handibme  ackno'.vledgment  was  made  him  by  the 
Royal  Society,  as  has  been  already  obl'erved.  Even 
the  tailors  were  fo  ftruck  ivith  gratitude,  that  tliey 
voluntarily  requefted  that  their  allowance  of  grog 
might  be  witliheld,  in  order  to  compliment  the  garri- 
ibn  of  Bolcheretlk  ivith  the  fpirits ;  faying,  that  they 
knew  brandy  was  extremely  fcarce  in  that  country, 
the  foldiers  on  iliore  having  offered  four  roubles  a 
bottle  for  it.  The  officers,  however,  would  not 
allow  them  to  fuffer  by  their  generofity  in  this  in- 
clement country  and  feafon  of  the  year  (the  month 
of  March  not  being  yet  expired)  ;  but  in  room  of 
the  fmall  quantity  of  brandy  which  I\Iajor  Behm 
confented  to  accept,  fubftituted  an  equal  quantity  of 
rum. 

It  is  worth  obferving,  that  the  kindnefs  with  which 
the  emprefs  had  ordered  the  Britilli  navigators  to  be 
treated  in  this  part  of  her  dominions  was  amply  i-e- 
warded,  even  with  no  lefs  than  tlie  addition  of  a  new 
kingdom  to  the  Rutlian  empire,  which  hitherto  her 
arms  had  not  been  able  to  fubdue.  Among  the  north- 
ern Afiatics  none  had  been  able  to  maintain  their  in- 
dependence except  the  Tfchutlld,  who  inhabit  the 
north-eaft  extremity  of  the  continent.  No  attempt  to 
iabdue  thefe  people  had  been  made  fmce  the  year  i  750, 
vhen  the  Ruflian  forces  had  at  la!l  been  obliged  to  re- 
treat,  after  having  loft  their  commanding  officer.  The 
Ruffians  afterwards  removed  their  frontier  fortrefs  from 
the  river  Anadyr  to  the  Ingiga,  which  runs  into  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  lea  of  Okotik,  and  gives  Its 
name  to  a  gulf  to  tlie  weft  of  the  fea  of  Penftiinik. 
On  the  day  that  Captains  Clerk  and  Gore  arrived  at 
Bolcheretlk,  INIajor  Behm  received  difpatches  from  this 
fort,  acquainting  him  that  a  party  of  tiic  Tfchutlki 
had  been  there  with  voluntary  offers  of  friendlliip  and 
a  tribute.  That  on  afking  the  realon  of  fuch  an  un- 
expefted  alteration  in  their  fentiments,  they  had  ac- 
quainte4  his  people  that  two  large  Ruffian  boats  had 
\ifited  them  towards  the  end  of  riie  preceding  fummer  ; 
that  they  had  been  Ihown  the  greateft  kindnefs  by  the 
people  who  were  in  them,  and  had  entered  into  a 
league  of  amity  with  them  ;  and  that,  in  confequence 
of  this,  they  came  to  the  Ruffian  fort  in  order  to  fet- 
tle a  treaty  upon  terms  agreeable  to  both  nations. 
This  incident  had  occafioned  much  fpeculation,  and 
could  never  have  been  underftood  without  the  affift- 
nnce  of  thofe  who  were  now  prefent  ;  the  large  Ruf- 
fian  boats  having  been  in  truth  no  other  than  the 
Refolution  and  Difcovery,  under  Captains  Cook  and 
Clerke. 

About  the  middle  of  May  the  fnow  began  to  melt 
iityoffifli.  very  faft  in  this  inhofpitable  region,  and  the  ffiips  be- 
ing now  on  their  paffige  northward,  met  with  an  ex- 
cellent opportunity  of  fupplying  themfelves  with  fiih. 
The  beach  was  cleared  of  ice  on  the  15th  of  the 
month  ;  from  which  time  vaft  quantities  came  in  from 
every  quarter.  Major  Behm  had  ordered  all  the  Kamt- 
fchadales  to  employ  themfelves  in  the  fervice  of  the 
Englifli  (hips ;  fo  that  often  they  found  it  imnoffible 
to  take  on  board  the  quantities  that  were  fent.  They 
chiefly  confifted  of  herrings,  trout,  flat  fi(h,  ard  cod. 
Thefe  fidi  were  here  found  in  fuch  plenfv,  that  once 
the  people  of  the  Difcovery  furrounded  fuch  an  ama- 
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zing  quantity  with   the  feine,  that  they  were  obliged     Cool;'« 
to  throw  out  a  very  confidcrablc  number,  left  the  net  ijif^ownt.', 
fl-iould  have  been  broken  to  pieces ;  and  the  cargo  was         •f~~* 
ftill  lb  abundant,  that,  befides  having  a  ftock  for  im- 
mediate ufc,  they  filled  as  many  calks   as  they  could 
conveniently   fpare   for  faking  ;    and  after  fending  on 
board    the    Refolutloii    a    tolerable    quantity   for    the 
fame  purpofe,  they  left  behind  feveral  bulheb  on  the 
beach.  n^ 

While  they  remained    in    this  country  an  opportu- ^.P'^'fou' 
nity   offered  of  obferving  the  pernicious  effeSs  of  fpi- ''.'»"""  P''" 
rItuoiLS  liquors  in  producing  the  fea-fcurvy.     All  thethefea- 
Ruffian  foldiers  were  in   a  greater  or  leffer   degree   af-fcurvy. 
Aided  with  that  dliorder,  fome  of  them  being  in  the    - 
laft  ftage  of  it ;  and  it  was  particularly  obferved  that 
a  ferjeant,  \vith  whom  our  people  had  kept  up  a  moft- 
friendly  intercourfe,  had,  /;;  tlic  courfe  cf  a  fe^v  days, 
brought    upon    himfelf    the    raoft    alarming    fcorbutic 
fymptoms,  by  drinking  too  freely  of  the  liquors  with 
which  he  had  been  prefented  by   the  Engliffi.      Cap- 
tain Clerke  foon  relieved  them,  by  putting  them  un- 
der the  care  of  the  furgeons  of  the  fhips,  and  fupply- 
ing   them   with   four-krout,   and  malt    for  fweet-wort. 
In    confequence    of    this    a    furpriiing    alteration    was 
foon   obferved   in    the   figures   of  moft   of  them :   and 
their  fpeedy  recovery  was  principally  attributed  to  the 
fweet  wort.  j, 

On  the  1 2th  of  June  they  began  to  proceed  north-  Eruption 
W"ard   along  the  coail   of  Kamtlchatka,  and  three  days  of  a  vol- 
after  had  an  opportunity  of  obferving  an  eruption  of^^"°' 
one  of  the  volcanoes  of  that  peninfula.      On  the  13th 
before  day-light,  they  were  furprifed  with  a  rumbling 
noife  like  diftant  thunder  •,  and  when  the  day  appear- 
ed, found  the  decks  and  fides  of  the  (hips  covered  near 
an  inch  thick  with  fine  duft  like  emery.      The  air  was 
at  the  fame  time  loaded  and  obfcured  with  this  fub- 
ftance  ;  and   in  the   neighbourhood   of  the  volcano  it- 
felf  It  was  fo  thick  that  the  body  of  the  hill  could  not 
be  difcovered.      The   explolion  became  more  loud  at 
1 2  o'clock,  and  during  the  afternoon,  being  fucceed-  [ 

ed  by  ffiowers  of  cinders,  generally  of  the  fize  of  peafe, 
though  fome  were  as  large  as  hazel-nuts.  Along 
with  thefe  there  alfo  fell  fome  fmall  ftones  ivhich  had 
undergone  no  alteration  from  the  aftion  of  the  fire. 
In  the  evening  there  were  dreadful  claps  of  thunder, 
with  bright  flaflies  of  lightning,  w-hich,  with  the  dark- 
nefs  of  the  iky,  and  the  fulphureous  fmell  of  the  air, 
produced  a  moft  awful  and  tremendous  effeiSl.  The 
fhlps  were  at  this  time  about  24  miles  diftant  from  the 
volcano  ;  and  It  appeared  that  the  volcanic  Ihower  had 
been  carried  to  a  ftill  greater  diftance,  as  they'  next 
day  found  the  bottom  of  the  fea  to  confift  of  fuch  fmall 
ftones  as  had  fallen  upon  the  decks  of  the  ffiips.  The 
mountain  \vas  ftill  obferved  to  be  in  a  ftate  of  eruption 
on  the  18th.  11^ 

For  fome  time  Captain  Clerke  kept  the  coaft  of  Y"  (J^''"  j 
Kamtfchatka  in  view,  with  a  defign  to  make  an  accu- ^''J J|"*"^ 
rate  furvey  of  it  ;  but  in  this  he  was  difappointed  by 
foggy  and  fqually  weather  ;  however,  he  determined 
the  pofnion  of  fonie  remarkable  promontories,  and  at 
laft  finding  the  feafon  too  far  advanced  to  accomplilh 
his  defign,  fet  fail  for  Beerlng's  ftraits,  chiefly  with  -a 
view  to  aicertain  the  fituatlon  of  the  projciling  points 
of  the  coaft. 

On  the  3d  of  July  our  navigators  came  in  fight  of 
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Cook's  the  illand  of  St  Laivrcnce,  and  another  which  was 
Difcoveries.  fuppofed  to  lie  between  it  and  Anderfon's  illand.  The 
'~~—v~^^  latter  being  entiicly  unknown  to  Captain  Gierke,  he 
was  inclined  to  have  approached  it,  but  was  unable 
to  effed  his  purpofe.  All  thefe  iflands  as  well  as  the 
coall  of  the  Tfchutflii  on  the  continent  were  covered 
with  fno\v,  and  had  a  difnial  appearance. 

In  the  preceding  year  Captain  Cook  had  determined 
the  fituation  of  the  illands  of  St  Diomede  to  be  in  6j' 
48'  latitude  j  but  no^v  being  fomewhat  at  a  lols  to  re- 
concile this  with  the  pofition  of  the  continent,  they 
flood  for  fome  time  over  to  the  latter,  till  fully  con- 
vinced of  the  accuracy  of  the  former  obfervation.  At 
this  time  they  approached  within  two  or  three  leagues 
of  the  eaflern  cape  of  Afia,  which  is  an  elevated 
rouiid  head  of  land  extending  about  five  miles  from 
north  to  fouth,  and  forms  a  peninfula  connedled 
%vith  the  continent  by  a  narroiv  iilhnuis  of  low 
land.  It  has  a  bold  ihore,  and  three  lofty  detached 
l^iral  rocks  are  feen  off  its  northern  part.  It  was  ilill 
encompalTed  with  ice,  and  covered  \vith  fno^v.  Here 
they  found  a  ftrong  current  fetting  to  the  northward, 
which  at  noon  had  occafioned  an  error  in  the  computa- 
tion of  the  latitude  of  no  lefs  than  20  miles.  A  fimilar 
effecl:  had  been  oblerved  the  preceding  year  in  pafling 
this  ftrait.  On  lleering  to  the  north-eaft  the  weather 
cleared  up,  fo  that  they  had  a  vie*v  of  the  eaflern  cape 
of  Afia,  Cape  Prince  of  Wales  on  the  weftern  coaft  of 
America,  with  a  remarkable  peaked  hill  on  the  latter, 
and  the  two  illands  of  St  Diomede  lying  between 
them.  Here  they  met  with  great  numbers  of  very 
fmall  hawks,  having  a  comprelTed  bill  rather  large  in 
proportion  to  the  body  •,  the  colour  dark  brown,  or 
rather  black,  the  breaft  whitilh,  and  towards  the  ab- 
domen of  a  reddllh  hue. 

On  the  6th  of  July,  at  i  2  o'clock,  the  Ihlps  ivere  in 
N.  Lat.  67.  o.  E.  Long.  191.  6.  when  having  already 
pafled  many  large  pieces  of  ice,  and  obferved  that  in 
feveral  places  it  adhered  to  the  continent  of  Afia,  they 
were  fuddcnly  flopped  about  three  in  the  afternoon  by 
an  extenfive  body,  Avhich  llretched  towards  the  well. 
By  this  their  hopes  of  reaching  any  higher  latitude 
than  what  liad  been  attained  lall  year  were  confiderably 
diaiinillied  ;  but  finding  the  courfe  obilrucled  on  the 
Afiatic  fide,  tViey  proceeded  to  the  north-eaflward,  in 
order  to  explore  the  continent  of  America  betu-een  the 
latitudes  of '68  and  69°;  which  had  lail  year  been 
found  imprafticable  on  account  of  the  foggy  weather ; 
but  in  this  alfo  they  were  partly  dilappointed  ;  for  011 
the  7th,  about  {\k  in  the  morning,  they  met  with  an- 
other large  body  of  ice  flretching  from  north-iveft  to 
fouth-eail ;  but  not  long  afterwards,  the  horizon  be- 
coming clear,  they  had  a  view  of  the  American  coall 
at  the  dillance  of  about  ten  leagues,  extending  from 
north-call  by  eall,  to  eaft,  and  lying  between  N.  Lat. 
6^'  and  68°  20'.  As  the  ice  was  not  very  high,  the 
view  extende«i  a  great  way  over  it,  lo  that  they  could 
perceive  it  exhibiting  a  compacl  folid  furface,  and  ap- 
parently adhering  to  the  land.  Soon  after  the  wea- 
ther became  hazy,  fo  that  they  loll  fight  of  the  land  ; 
and  it  being  imijoffible  to  gel  nearer,  they  continued 
to  (leer  northward  clofe  by  the  fide  of  the  ice.  This 
courfe  was  continued  till  next  morning,  during  which 
time  the  (hips  paflTed  fome  drift  wood  ;  but  the  morn- 
ing following,  the  ^^•ind  Ihifting  to  the  north,  they  were 
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obliged   to  fland   to  the   weflward.     At  tuo  in  tlie  af-     CoukV 
ternoon  they  were  again  clofe   to  an   immenl'e  expanfe  Uifcovcries. 
of  ice  ;  which  from  the  mall-head  feemed  to  confift  of  *-~~v— ' 
very  large  compa£l  bodies,  united  towards  the  exterior 
edge,  though  in  the  interior  parts  fome  pieces  floated  in 
the  water  ;  it  extended  from  well-fouth-Tvefl  to  north- 
eall  by  north.     There  was  now  a  necellity  for  fleering 
towards  the  fouth,  as  the  flrong  northerly  winds  had 
drifted  down  fuch  numbers  of  loofe  pieces,  that  they 
had  encompalTed  the  lliips  for  fome  time,    and  it  was 
impollible  to    avoid    very  fcvere  ftrokes    wl«le  failintr 
among  them.     Thus,  however,  they  reached  the  lati- 
tude of  69.   12.  and  E.  Long.    188.  5.;    but  havinc 
now  failed  almoft  40  leagues  to  the  ^veft  along  the  edge 
of  the  ice   without  perceiving   any  opening,    Captain 
Gierke    determined    to  bear  away  iouth    by  eall,    the 
only  quarter  which  ^vas  clear  at  prefent,  and  to  wait 
till  the  feafou  was   fomewhat  farther  advanced  before 
any   further    attempts    were   made.     The  intermediate 
time  he  propofed    lo  employ  in  furveying  the  bay  of 
St  Lawrence,  and  the  coafl  fituated  to  the  fouthward 
of  it ;    as  It  muft  be    a    great    fatisfaftion    to  have  a 
harbour  fo  near  in  cafe  of  the  lliip's  receiving  any  da- 
mage from  the  ice  ;  and  the  captain  was  alio  defirous 
of  paying  another  vifit  to  the  Tfchutfki,  efpecially  in 
confequence  of   the  accounts  of   them    that  had  been       j,- 
given  by  Major  Behm.      In  this   navigation  they  killed  Remark- 
feveral  fea-horfes,  and  had  an  opportunity  of  obferving  ■•l''s  affec- 
the   flrength   of    parental  affeiElion  in  thofe  monftrous  V""  °' '''^ 
animals.      On  the  approach  of   the  boats  towards  the  ,^,^^^,^8 
ice,  all  of  them  took  their  young  ones  under  their  fins,  the  young.  - 
and    attempted    to  make  their  efcape  with  them  into 
the   lea.      Some  whofe  cubs  were  killed   or  wounded, 
and  left  floating  upon  the  furface  of  the  water,    role 
again,  and  carried  them  down,  Ibmetimes  juft  as  they 
were  on  the  point  of  being  taken  into  the  boat ;  and 
could  be  traced  bearing  them  to  a  confiderable  dillance 
through  the  water,  uhich  was  llaincd  ^vith  tlieir  blood. 
They  were  afterwards  obferved    bringing  them  at  in- 
tervals above  the  furface,    and    again  plunging  under 
ks  furface  with  an  horrid  bellowing  ;  and  one   female, 
whofe  young  one  had  been  killed  and  taken  on  board, 
became  fo  furious,    that  Ihe  ftruck  her  tuiks  through 

the  bottom  of  the  cutter. 

1 1 S 
Our  navigators  Hill  found    themftlves    difappolnted  The  (liipi 

in   their  attempts.      Op   approaching  tlie  coall  of   the  finally  ftop- 

Tfchutlki  they  met  with  a  large  and  compacl   body  of  P'^''  ^i  ''■"'' 

ice,  extending  to  the  north-eall,  fouth-well,  and  fouth- 

eafl,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  ;  fo  tliat  tliey  were 

again  obliged  to   fail   back   to   the  nortliward.     Here 

alio  their  courfe  was  ioon  flopped  ;   for,  on  the   13th, 

being  in  N.  Lat.  69.  37.  and  about  the  n.iddle  of  the 

chaimel  between  the  two  continents,  they  once  more 

fell  in  with  a  compafl  body  of    ice,    of    which  they 

could   perceive    no    limit.       Captain   Gierke    therefore 

detennined  to  make  a  final    attempt    on  the  coaft  of 

America,    tlie    paflfage    northward   having  been   found 

lall   year   praflicablc   much    further    on   that   than   the 

Afiatic  fide.     Thus  they  attained  the  latitude  of  70.  8. 

at  ihe  dillance,   as   was  fuppofed,   of   25    leagues  from 

the  coall  of  Ameriri ;   and  fome  days   after  got  about 

three  minutes  farther  to  the  northward,   about  the   di- 

ftance  of  feven  or  eight   leagues  from  the   Icy  Cape.  . 

Tliis,  however,  was  the  utmoft  limit  of  the  voyage  to 

the  noitheallj    and  they  were  foon  obliged  to  relin- 
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qulfli  all  hopes  of  proceeding  farther  on  tne  Ameri- 
can fide.  Another  effort  "as  Hill  relblved  on  to  try 
th;  prafticability  of  a  noith-iveft  pafiage  ;  and  for 
th  s  purpofe  our  navigators  altered  their  direftion  on 
the  2 1 11  of  July,  pairmg  through  a  great  quantity  of 
loofe  ice.  About  ten  at  night  the  main  body  ivas  dif- 
covered  at  a  veiT  Imall  dillance,  lo  that  they  were  ob- 
liged to  proceed  to  the  fouthwarJ.  Dining  this  peri- 
lous navigation,  the  Difcovery,  after  having  almoft  got 
clear  out  from  the  ice,  became  fo  entangled  by  feveral 
large  pieces,  that  her  progrefs  was  flopped,  and  ihe 
immediately  dropped  to  leeward,  falling  broadhde 
foremoft  on  the  edge  of  a  confiderable  body  of  ice,  on 
ivhich  Ihe  llruck  ivith  violence,  there  being  an  open 
fea  to  wind\vard.  At  length  the  mafs  tvas  either 
broken  or  moved  fo  far,  that  the  creiv  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  making  an  effort  to  efcape.  But  unluckily, 
before  the  fliip  gathered  way  fufficient  to  be  under 
command,  flie  fell  to  leeward  a  fecond  time  upon  ano- 
ther piece  of  ice  •,  and  the  fwell  rendering  it  unfafe 
to  lie  to  windward,  and  finding  no  prolpecl  of  get- 
ting clear,  they  pullied  into  a  fmall  opening,  and  made 
the  veffel  faff  to  the  ice  ^vith  hooks.  Here  the  Refolu- 
tion  for  fome  time  loft  fight  of  her  confort,  which 
occafioned  no  fmall  uneafinefs  in  both  veffels ;  but  at 
length,  on  a  change  of  vdnd,  the  Difcovery,  fetting 
all  her  fails,  forced  a  paffage,  though  not  without  lo- 
fing  a  confiderable  part  of  her  Iheathing,  and  be- 
coming very  leaky  by  reafon  of  the  blo\v9  Ihe  had  re- 
ceived. 

Thus  the  two  veffels  continued  to  make  every  effort 
to  penetrate  through  the  immenfe  quantities  of  ice 
with  -wliich  thofe  feas  are  filled  winter  and  fummer, 
but  without  fuccefs.  Captain  Gierke  therefore  finding 
that  it  was  impofllble  either  to  get  to  the  northward, 
or  even  to  reach  the  Afiatic  continent,  the  (hips  being 
alfo  greatly  damaged,  determined  to  proceed  fbuth- 
ward  to  the  bay  of  Awatfka,  on  the  Kamtfchadale 
coaft,  to  refit,  and  afterwards  take  a  furvey  of  the 
coafts  of  Japan  before  the  winter  fliould  fet  in. 

During  this  navigation,  two  general  conclufions  were 
adopted  relative  to  the  extent  of  the  Afiatic  coaft,  in 
oppofition  to  the  opinion  of  Mr  MuUer.  One  is,  that 
the  promontory,  called  the  Eqft  Cape,  Is  In  reality  the 
moft  eafterly  point  of  Afia ;  and  that  no  part  of  that 
quarter  of  the  globe  extends  farther  than  the  longitude 
of  190'  22'  E.  The  other  conclufion  is,  that  the 
latitude  of  the  moft  r.orth-eafterly  point  of  Afia  does 
not  exceed  70".  N.  but  is  rather  fomewhat  below  it. 
As  the  prefent  difcovcries,  however,  were  terminated 
on  the  Afiatic  fide  on  the  69th  degree  of  latitude,  the 
probable  direcVion  of  the  coaft  aftenvards  can  only  be 
conjeflured.  The  only  fources  of  knowledge  in  this 
cafe  are  the  Rulhan  charts  and  journals  ,  and  thefe  In 
general  are  lo  defective  and  contradictory,  that  the 
particulars  of  their  real  difcoveries  can  fcarce  be  col- 
lected. Hence  the  Ruffian  geographers  are  greatly 
divided  in  their  opinions  concerning;  the  exteiU  and 
figure  of  the  peninfula  of  the  Tfchutlk:.  Mr  Muller, 
in  a  map  publlftied  1 751,  fuppofes  It  ;t  extend  north 
eaft  as  far  as  the  latitude  of  75°,  and  E.  Lrne.  19*^, 
ending  in  a  round  cape,  •  hich  he  calls  Tfchuhoijhoi  Nofs. 
To  the  fouthward  of  this  cape  he  fuppcfes  the  coaft  to 
form  a  bay  to  the  ^<r1,  bounded  in  the  latitude  of 
67*   18'   by  Serdze  Kamen,  the  moft  northerly  point 


obferved  by  Beering  in  his  expedition  in  1728.  A  Cerk' 
new  form  is  given  to  the  whole  peninfida  in  a  map  f'i'covcr 
publilhed  by  the  academy  at  Peterlhurgh  in  17-76.  "  •"" 
Here  its  molt  north-eattcrly  extremity  is  placed  in  N. 
Lat.  73°.  E.  Long.  178.  33.;  and  its  moft  eafterly 
point  in  N.  Lat.  6^.  E.  Long.  1S9.  30.  All  the  other 
maps  vary  between  thefe  two  fituations :  and  the  only 
thing  in  ^^hich  all  of  them  agree  Is  the  pofition  of  the, 
Eaft  cape  in  N.  Lat.  66.  The  form  of  the  coaft,  how- 
ever, is  very  erroneous  in  the  map  publilhed  by  the 
academy,  and  may  be  entirely  difregarded.  In  Mr 
Muller's  map,  the  northern  part  of  the  coaft  has  fome 
reierablance  to  that  laid  down  in  Captain  Cook's  and 
Gierke's  furvey,  as  far  as  the  latter  extends ;  only 
that  Mr  Muller  does  not  make  It  trend  fufficientlv  to 
the  weft,  but  fuppofes  it  to  recede  only  five  degrees 
of  longitude  between  the  latitudes  of  66°  and  69* ; 
whereas  it  really  recedes  almoft  ten. 

We  muft  next  examine  Mr  Muller's  authority  for 
fuppofing  the  coaft  to  bend  round  to  the  north  ani 
north-eaft  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  form  a  large  pro- 
montory. Mr  Coxe,  whofe  accurate  refearches  into 
this  matter  muft  give  great  weight  to  his  opinion, 
thinks,  that  the  extremity  of  the  promontory  was 
never  doubled  by  any  perfon  except  Deflmeff  and  his 
party ;  who  failed,  in  the  year  1 648,  from  the  river 
Kovyma,  and  are  imagined  to  have  got  round  to  the 
river  Anadyr.  The  account  of  this  voyage,  however, 
gives  no  geographical  delineation  of  the  coaft,  fo  that 
its  figure  muft  be  determined  by  other  circumftances  ; 
and  from  theie  It  evidently  appears,  that  the  Tfchu- 
kotlkoi  Nofs  of  Defimeff  is  in  reality  the  Eaft  cape  of 
Captain  Cook.  Speaking  of  this  nofs,  he  fays,  that  a 
perfon,  with  a  favourable  wind,  may  fail  from  the 
ilthmus  to  the  Anadyr  in  three  days  and  three  nights. 
This  agrees  entirely  with  the  fituation  of  the  Eaft  cape, 
which  is  about  1 20  leagues  from  the  mouth  of  the  ri- 
ver Anadyr  ;  and  there  being  no  other  ifthmus  to  the 
north  bet\veen  that  and  the  latitude  of  69°,  it  feems 
evident,  that  by  this  defcription  he  certainly  means 
either  the  Eaft  cape  or  fome  other  fituated  to  the  fouth- 
ward of  It.  In  another  place  he  fays,  that  oppolite  to 
the  ifthmus  the're  are  two  iftands  upon  which  fome 
of  the  Tfchutlki  nation  were  obferved,  having  pieces 
of  the  teeth  of  fea-horles  fixed  in  their  lips ;  and 
this  exactly  coincides  with  the  two  iftands  that  lie 
to  the  fouth-eaft  of  the  Eaft  cape.  Oar  navigators 
indeed  did  not  obferve  any  Inhabitants  upon  thefe 
iftands  ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  improbable,  that  fome 
of  thole  of  the  American  coaft,  whom  the  above  de- 
fcription perfectly  fuits,  might  have  accidentally  been 
there  at  the  time,  and  been  miltaken  for  a  tribe  of 
Tfchutlki. 

Other  circumftances,  though  lefs  decifive  than  thofe 
juft  mentioned,  concur  in  the  fame  proof.  DeftmeiF 
lays,  that  in  failing  from  the  Kovyma  to  the  Anadyr,  a 
great  promontory,  which  projtifls  far  Into  the  fea,  muft 
be  doubled  •,  atjd  that  this  promontory  extends  be- 
nveen  north  and  north-eaft.  From  thefe  exprelTions, 
perhaps,  Mr  Muller  was  induced  to  rcprelent  the 
country  of  the  Tfchutlki  in  the  form  we  find  in  his 
map ;  but  If  he  had  been  acquainted  with  the  pofition 
of  the  Eaft  cape  as  determined  by  Captain  Cook,  and 
the  ftriking  agreement  between  that  snd  the  promon- 
tory or  ifthmus  in  the  circumftances  above-mentioned, 
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it  is  moft  probable  that  he  weuld  not  have  detmed  thefe 
espreffioiis  of  fufficient  weight  to  authorize  his  extend- 
ing the  north-callem  extremity  of  Afia  either  as  far 
to  the  north  or  to  the  eaft  as  he  has  done. 

Another  authority  ufed  by  Mr  Muller  feems  to  have 
been  the  depoiition  of  the  ColTack  Popoff,  taken  at 
the  Anadirlkoi  Oftrog  in  171 1.  Popoff  was  fent  by 
land,  in  company  with  feveral  others,  to  demand  tri- 
bute of  the  independent  Tfchutfki  tribes,  who  inhabit- 
ed the  country  about  the  Nols.  In  the  account  of 
this  journey,  the  diftance  betwixt  Anadirik  and  Tfchu- 
kot/koi  Nols  is  reprefented  as  a  journey  of  ten  weeks 
with  loaded  rein-deer.  From  fuch  a  vague  account, 
indeed,  we  can  judge  but  very  little  :  but  as  the  di- 
ftance betiveen  the  Eaft  cape  and  Anadirik  does  not 
exceed  200  leagues,  and  confequently  might  be  accom- 
,  plilhed  in  the  fpace  above  mentioned  at  the  rate  of  1 2 
or  14  miles  a  day,  we  cannot  reckon  Popoff's  account 
of  its  fituation  inconfiftent  with  the  fuppofition  of  its 
being  the  \Eaft  cape.  It  may  likewife  be  obfer\'ed, 
that  Popoff's  route  lay  along  the  foot  of  a  rock  named 
Mathol,  fituated  at  the  bottom  of  a  fpacious  gulf, 
which  Muller  fuppofes  to  have  been  the  bay  he  lays 
down  between  the  latitudes  of  66°  and  7  2°  ;  and  he 
accordingly  places  the  rock  Matkol   in  the  centre  of 
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it ;  but  it  feeras  more  probable  that  it  might  be  a  part 
of  the  gulf  of  Anadyr,  wliich  they  ^\  ould  imdoubtedly 
pais  in  their  journey  towards  the  Eaft  cape. 

But  what  feems  to  put  the  matter  beyond  all  doubt, 
and  to  prove  that  the  cape  which  Popoff  vifited  cannot 
be  to  the  northward  of  69°  Lat.  is  that  part  of  his 
depofition  which  relates  to  an  ifland  lying  off  the  Nofs, 
from  whence  the  oppofite  coaft  might  be  difcemed  5 
for  as  the  oppofite  continents,  in  the  latitude  of  69°, 
diverge  fo  far  as  to  be  upwards  of  100  leagues  diftant, 
it  is  highly  improbable  that  the  Afiatic  coaft  fhould 
again  trend  eaftvvard  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  come  al- 
moft  in  fight  of  that  of  America.  As  an  additional 
proof  of  the  pofition  in  queftion,  we  may  obfer\e,  that 
the  Tfchukotlkoi  Nofs  is  conftantly  laid  down  as 
dividing  the  fea  of  Ko\'yma  from  that  of  Anadyr ; 
which  could  not  poffibly  be  the  cafe  if  any  large 
cape  had  projecled  to  the  north-eaft  in  the  higher  la- 
titudes. 

The  next  queftion  to  be  determined  is,  to  what  degree 
of  latitude  the  northern  coaft  of  Afia  extends  before  it 
inclines  diredlly  weftward  ?  Captain  Cook  was  always 
ftrongly  inclined  to  believe,  that  the  northern  coaft  of 
this  continent,  from  the  Indigirka  eaftward,  has  hi- 
therto been  ufuaUy  laid  down  above  tivo  degrees  to  the 
northward  of  its  true  fituation  j  fof  which  reafon,  and 
on  the  authority  of  a  map  that  was  in  his  poffeffion, 
as  well  as  from  intelligence  received  at  Oonalaftika,  he 
placed  the  mouth  of  the  Kovyma  in  the  latitude  of  68°. 
Should  he  be  right  in  his  conjefture,  it  is  probable 
that  the  coaft  of  Afia  does  not  anywhere  extend  be- 
yond the  latitude  of  70°  before  it  trends  to  the  weft  ; 
and  confequently  our  navigators  muft  have  been  only 
one  degree  from  its  northern  extremity.  This  feems 
to  be  confirmed  by  the  filence  of  the  Ruffian  naviga- 
tors concerning  any  extent  of  continent  to  the  north- 
ward of  Shelatfkoi  Nofs;  nor  do  they  mention  any 
r-eraarkable  promontory,  except  the  Eaft  cape,  be- 
tween the  Anadyr  and  the  Kovyma.  Another  parti- 
cular wliich  Delhneff  relates  may   perhaps  be  deemed  a 
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farther  confirmation  of  this  opinion,  viz.  that  he  met     ("ookN 
with    no    obftrudion    from    ice    iu    failing    round    the  Difcovcres. 
northern    extremity  of   Afia ;     though    he    adds,    that  ''~~^ 

this  fea  is  not  at  all  times  fo  free  of  it,  which  indeed 
appears  evidently  to  be  the  cafe.  That  part  of  the 
continent  which  lies  between  Cape  North  and  the 
n  outh  of  the  Kovyma  is  about  i  25  leagues  in  extent. 
A  third  part  of  this  fpace,  from  Kovyma  eaftivard, 
was  explored  in  the  year  1723  by  Fcodot  Amoffoff, 
who  informed  Mr  Muller  that  its  direction  was  eaft- 
erly.  Sitice  that  time  it  has  been  furveyed  with  fome 
accuracy  by  Shalauroff,  whofe  chart  makes  it  trend 
north-eaft-by-eaft  as  far  as  Shelatlkoi  Nofs,  which  lie 
places  at  the  diftance  of  about  43  leagues  e.ift  of  the 
Kovyma.  The  fpace,  therefore,  between  the  Nofs  and 
Cape  North,  fome^vhat  more  than  8o  leagues,  is  the 
only  part  of  the  Ruffian  dominions  now  remaining- 
unexplored.  But  if  the  Kolyma  be  erroneoufiy  laid 
domi  in  point  of  longitude  as  well  as  latitude,  a  fup- 
pofition far  from  being  improbable,  the  extent  of  the 
undifcovered  coaft  will  be  confiderahly  diminiftied. 

The  following  are  the  reafons  why  it  may  be  fup- ' 
pofed  tliat  the  mouth  of  the  Ko\'yma  is  placed  too  far 
to  the  weftward  in  the  Ruffian  charts  :  i .  Becaufe  the 
accounts  that  have  been  given  of  the  navigation  of  the 
Frozen  ocean  from  that  river  round  the  north-eaftem 
extremity  of  Afia  to  the  gulf  of  Anadyr^  do  not 
agree  with  the  fuppofed  diftance  between  thofe  places. 
2.  Becaufe  the  diftance  from  the  Anadyr  to  the  Ko- 
vyma over  land  is  by  fome  Ruffian  travellers  reprefent- 
ed as  a  journey  of  no  very  great  length,  and  eafily  per- 
formed.  3.  Becaufe  the  coaft  from  the  Shelatlkoi  Nofs 
of  Shalauroff  appears  to  trend  directly  fouth-eaft  to- 
wards the  Eaft  cape.  From  all  which  it  may  be  in- 
ferred, TOth  fome  degree  of  probability,  that  only  60 
miles  of  the  northern  Afiatic  coaft  remain  to  be  ex- 
plored. -,,, 

With   regard   to  a  north-weft  paffage  from  the  At- IfKprafti- 
lantic  into  the  Pacific    ocean,    it    is    highly    probable  ^^^'''''^-^  "f 
that  no  fuch  thing  exifts  to  the  fouthward  of  the   56th  *.",?"r" 
degree  of  latitude.      If,  in   reality,  it  exifts  anywhere,  north-eaft 
it  muft  certainly  be  either    through   Batfin's   bay,    orpafTjj^e  into 
by  the  north  of  Greenland  in  the  weftern  hemifphcre,  '''^  Pacific 
or  in   the  eaftem,  through  the  Frozen  fea  to  the  north  '"^^^"• 
of  Siberia  ;  lb  that  in  whichever  continent  it  is  feated 
the  navigator  muft  pals  through  Beering's  llraits. 

All  that  remains  now  to  be  confidered  therefore  is, 
the  impracticability  of  penetrating  into  the  Atlantic 
ocean,  through  thefe  ftraits.  From  the  voyages  of 
our  navigators  it  appears,  that  the  fea  to  the  northward 
of  Beering's  ftraits  is  more  free  from  ice  in  Auguft 
than  in  July,  and  perhaps  may  be  ftill  more  fo  in  fome 
part  of  September.  But  after  the  autumnal  equinox 
the  length  of  the  day  diminillics  fo  fait,  that  no  farther 
thaw  can  be  expected  ;  and  it  would  be  ur.renfonable 
to  attribute  lb  great  an  effeft  to  the  warmth  of  the  laft 
fortnight  of  Ssptcmbcr  as  to  imagine  it  capable  of  dif- 
perfing  the  ice  from  the  moft  northern  part  of  the 
American  coaft.  Even  admitting  this  to  be  polfible, 
it  muft  at  leaft  be  allowed  that  it  would  be  highly  im- 
prudent to  endeavour  to  avoid  the  Icy  cape,  by  run- 
ning to  the  knoviu  parts  of  Baffin's  bay,  a  diftance  of 
about  1 260  tnilcs,  in  fo  fliort  a  time  as  that  paffage 
can  be  fuppoPid  to  be  open.  On  the  fide  of  Afia  there 
appears  ftill  lefs  probability  of  fucccfs,  as  appears  from 
4  M  the 
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Coofc's     the  teflimony  of  the  Ruffian  as  ivcll  as  the  Englilh  na- 
Difcoverits  -v-Jgators.     Tl.'e  voyage  of  Delhncft"  indeed  proves  the 
'  poffibilhy   of   circumnavigating    the    north -eallern  ex- 

tremity of  Aiia  ;  but  even  this  aftbrds  a  very  flen- 
der  foundation  to  hope  for  any  great  benefit,  as  no 
perfon  befides  himfelf  appears  to  have  iucceeded  in 
the  attempt,  ihougll  more  than  a  century  and  a  half 
has  now  elapfed  fince  the  time  of  his  voyage.  But 
even  fuppofing  that,  in  fome  very  favourable  fea- 
fon,  this  cape  might  be  doubled,  ftill  the  cape  of  Tai- 
TOura  remains,  extending  as  far  as  the  78th  degree  of 
latitude,  and  round  which  none  pretend  ever  to  have 
failed. 

Thefe  arguments  feem  conclufive  againll  any  ex- 
peftation  of  a  north-weft  or  north-eaft  paflage  to  the 
Eaft  Indies,  unlefs  on  the  fuppofition  of  an  open  lea 
very  near  the  polar  regions.  The  probability  of  get- 
ting into  the  polar  feas  is  confidered  under  the  article 
Pole  ;  and  indeed  from  what  has  already  been  ad- 
X'anced  muft  appear  very  little.  Waving  this  fub- 
jeft  therefore  at  prefent,  we  ihall  return  to  the  re- 
marks made  by  our  navigators  during  their  iecond 
112  voyage. _ 
Remarks  In  this  they  did  little  more  than   confirm  what  had 

during  the  been  obferved  during  the  firft  :  for  it  never  was  in 
vo)age  ol  tjjgji.  power  to  approach  the  continent  of  Alia  in  any 
Clerke  to-  ^^'gher  latitude  than  67°,  nor  that  of  America  in  any 
wards  ihe  part,  excepting  a  few  leagues,  between  68°  and  68°  20', 
ley  fea.  which  they  had  not  feen  before.  In  both  years  the 
ice  ^vas  met  with  fooner  on  the  Aliatic  than  the  A- 
merican  coaft  ;  but  in  1779  they  met  with  it  in  lower 
latitudes  than  in  I  "78.  As  they  proceeded  north- 
ward, the  ice  was  found  univerlaliy  more  compatl  and 
folid,  though  they  ^vere  afcertained  at  the  fame  time 
that  the  greateft  part  of  what  they  met  with  was  move- 
able. Its  height  on  a  medium  was  eftiinated  at  eight 
or  ten  feet  ;  though  iome  of  the  higheft  might  be  about 
16  or  18.  1  he  currents  were  gen.erally  at  the  rale  of 
one  mile  in  the  hour,  and  more  generally  fet  from  the 
fouth-weft  than  from  any  other  quarter.  Their  force, 
however,  -was  fo  inconfiderable,  whatcxer  their  direc- 
tion might  be,  that  no  conclufion  could  polTibly  be 
drawn  from  them  concerning  the  exillence  or  non- 
exiltence  of  a  northern  paflage.  With  regard  to  the 
temperature  of  the  weather,  July  was  found  muclt 
colder  than  Auguft.  In  the  foniier,  the  thennomcter 
was  once  at  2C°,  and  ver^'  frequently  at  30''  ;  whereas 
during  the  lafl  year  it  was  very  uncommon  in  Auguft 
to  have  it  as  low  as  the  freezing  point.  High  winds 
were  experienced  in  both  feafons,  all  of  which  blew 
from  the  fouth-weft.  The  air  was  foggy  whenever 
the  weather  became  calm  ;  but  the  fogs  were  obferv- 
ed to  accompany  foutherly  winds  much  more  than 
others. 

The  ftraits,  in  the  nearcft  approach  of  the  contl- 
Tients  to  each  other,  in  the  latitude  of  66",  are  about 
13  leagues  over;  beyond  which  they  diverge  to  N. 
E.  by  E.  and  V/.  N.  W. ;  fo  that  in  the  latitude  of 
69°,  their  diftance  from  each  other  is  about  300  miles. 
A  great  refemblancc  is  obferved  betwixt  the  continez-.ts 
on  both  fides  of  the  ftraits.  Both  are  deftitute  of 
wood  ;  the  Shores  arc  low,  with  mountains  further  in- 
land, rifing  to  a  great  height.  The  foundings  in  the 
mid  way  l^ctween  them  were  from  29  to  30  fathoms, 
gradually  dccreafiug  as  tithcr  continent  was  approach- 


ed ;  \shh  this  difference,  however,  that  the   water  was     Cook's 

fome\vhat  lhallo«er  on  the  coaft  of  America  than  that  Dilcoveries 

of  Afia,  at  an  equal  diftance  from    land.       The  bot-         ' 

torn,  towards  the  middle,  was   a  foft  ftimy  mud  ;  and 

near  either  fliore  was  a  brownilh  fand  intermixed  with 

a    few  ftiells    and    fmall  fragments  of  bones.       There 

was  but  little  tide    or  current,    and  what    there  was 

came  from  the  weft.  tzj 

Before  the  Ihips  could  reach  the  peninfula  of  Kamt- J?^""''.  "'^ 
fchatka.    Captain   Clerke   expired  ;    in  confequence  of  qi    ^  " 
which  the  command  of  the  Difcovery   devolved  upon  Sce  Clcrit. 
l\Ir  King,     Captain  Gore  being  now   the  iuperior  of- 
ficer.     On  the  return  to  Kamtlchatka,  Captain  Clerke 
was  buried  in  the  ipot  on  which   a  church  was  to  be 
ereiled  •,  it  having  been  his  own  defire  to  be  interred  in 
the  church.  j^ 

By  the  time  they  arrived  at  this   peninfula,  the  face  Return  to 
of  the  country  was  greatly  improved  ;  the   fields  being  Kamtfchat 
covered  with  the  moft   li\'ely  verdure,  and  every  plant  ^'^',  ^"  .  * 
in    the  moft  tleuriihing    ftate.       The  eruption  of   t'l'^  uf  the'bav" 
volcano  which  they  had  oblerved  on  their  l^ft  depar-of  Awat- 
ture  from  Kamtfchatka,  had  done  little  or  no  damage,  Ika. 
iiotwithftanding  its  violence.      Several  ftones  had  fallen 
about  the  fize  of  a  goofe's   egg,  but   none  larger.     At 
this  vifit  it  was  oblerved  by    our  navigators,  that  the 
complexions  of  the  Rulhans  feemed  to  be  much  more 
unhealthy  aud   falloiv   than  when  they  faw  them  for- 
merly ;    and   the  Ruffians   made  the  lame  obfervation 
upon  the  complexions  of  their  guefts.      As_no  certain 
caufe  for  this  alteration  could   be   perceived,  the  blame 
was  by  both  parties  laid  on  the  verdure  of  the  country  5 
which,  by  contrafting  itfelf  with  the  colour  of  the  peo- 
ple, made  the  hitter  appear  to  dilad vantage. 

Having  repaired  as  ^vell  as  they  could  the  damages 
fuftained  by  the  fliips  among  the  ice,  our  navigators 
now  began  to  proceed  on  their  voyage  fouthward  j 
but  the  Ihattered  condition  of  their  vefi'els,  with  the 
little  time  they  had  now  to  fpare  on  voyages  of  dif- 
covery, after  having  been  fo  long  at  fea,  now  render- 
ed them  much  lefs  fuccefsful  than  formerly.  Before 
leaving  the  peninfula,  however,  they  took  care  to  give 
fuch  a  defcription  of  the  bay  of  Awatlka  as  muft  be 
of  great  lervice  to  future  navigators.  This  bay  lies 
in  52.  51.  N.  Lat.  and  158.  48.  E.  Long,  in  the 
bight  of  another  bay  formed  by  Cape  Gavareea  to  the 
fouth,  and  Cheeponikoi  Nofs  to  the  north.  The  lat- 
ter of  thefe  bears  trom  the  former  N.  E.  by  N.  and  is 
32  leagues  diftaut.  From  Cape  Gavareea  to  the  en- 
trance of  Awatfka  bay  the  coaft  takes  a  northerly  di- 
reiflion,  and  extends  about  1 1  leagues.  It  coiififts  of 
a  chain  of  rugged  cliiTs  and  rocks,  and  in  many  parts 
prefents  an  appearance  of  bays  or  inlets  ;  but  on  a. 
nearer  view,  low  grounds  ivere  percei\ed  by  which  the 
headlands  were  connected.  From  the  entrance  of 
Avvatflca  bay,  Cheeponikoi  Nofs  bears  E.  N.  E.  di- 
ftant  1  7  league'.  The  Ihore  on  this  fide  is  flat  and  low, 
v,ith  hills  behind  gradually  rifing  to  a  confiderable 
height.  The  latitude  of  Cape  Gavareea  is  ^2.  21. 
By  this  remarkable  ditfcrence  of  the  land  on  both  fidt  s 
tlie  cape,  navigators  may  be  directed  in  their  eourie 
towards  it  from  the  foulhward.  When  they  approach 
it  from  the  northward,  Cheeponikoi  Nofs  becomes 
very  confpicuous;  it  being  a  high  projefting  headland, 
and  united  to  the  continent  by  a  large  extent  of  level 
ground  lo'.ver  th.in  the  Nols;  and  prefents  the  fame 
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appearance  whether  viewed  from  the  north  or  fouth. 
'■  Should  the  weather  happen  to  be  fufficiently  clear  to 
admit  a  view  of  the  mountains  both  on  the  fea  coafl 
and  in  the  neighbourhood,  the  fituation  of  Awalfka 
bay  may  be  knowni  by  the  two  high  ones  to  the  fouth 
of  it.  That  neareft  the  bay  is  in  the  form  of  a  fui;ar 
loaf,  the  other  tlat  at  top,  and  not  quite  fo  high.  Three 
very  confpicuous  mountains  appear  on  the  north  fule 
of  the  bay  5  of  which  that  to  the  weft  appears  to  he 
the  higheft  ;  the  next,  being  a  volcano,  is  readily 
known  by  the  Imoke  which  it  emits  ;  the  tliird  is  the 
moft  northerly,  and  might  properly  be  called  a  clufter 
of  mountains,  as  it  prelents  leveral  flat  tops  to  view. 
When  got  within  the  capes,  the  entrance  of  the  bay 
of  Awatflia  to  the  north  is  pointed  out  by  a  light- 
houfe  on  a  perpendicular  headland.  Many  funken 
rocks  lie  to  the  cattward  of  this  headland,  ftretching 
two  or  three  miles  into  the  fea  ;  and  which  with  a 
moderate  fea  or  l^vell  will  ahvays  ihovs-  themfelves. 
A  fmall  round  illand  lies  four  miles  to  the  fouth  of 
the  entrance,  principally  compofed  of  high  pointed 
rocks,  one  of  which  is  very  remarkable.  The  en- 
trance into  the  bay  is  at  firlt  about  three  miles  wide, 
and  one  and  an  half  in  the  narrowelt  part  ;  the  length 
is  four  miles  in  a  north-weft  direction.  Within  the 
mouth  is  a  noble  bafon  about  2J  miles  in  circmnference ; 
in  which  are  the  harbours  of  Rakoweera  to  the  eaft, 
Tarcinfka  to  the  weft,  and  St  Peter  and  St  Paul  to  the 
north. 

On  leaving  Kamtfchatka,  it  was  unanimoufly  judged 
improper  to  make  any  attempt  to  navigate  the  feas 
between  the  continent  of  Afia  and  Japan.  Inftead  of 
.this,  it  ivas  propofed  to  fteer  to  the  eaftward  of  that 
illand,  and  in  the  way  thither  to  lail  along  the  Ku- 
riles ;  examining  particularly  thofe  that  are  iituated 
neareft  to  the  northern  coaft  of  Japan,  which  are  laid 
to  be  confiderable,  and  neither  lubjeft  to  the  Ruffians 
nor  Japanefe.  In  cafe  they  lliould  have  the  good  for- 
tune to  meet  with  fome  fecure  and  commodious  har- 
bour in  one  of  thefe  iflands,  it  was  fuppofed  that  they 
might  prove  of  confiderable  importance,  as  convenient 
places  for  Ihelter  for  fubfequent  navigators,  who  might 
be  employed  in  exploring  thefe  feas,  as  the  means  of 
producing  a  commercial  intercourfe  among  the  adjacent 
dominions  of  the  two  above-mentioned  empires.  1  he 
next  objeft  was  to  take  a  furvey  of  the  coafts  of  the 
iflands  of  Japan  ;  after  which  they  defigned  to  fail  for 
the  coaft  of  China  as  far  north  as  poflible,  and  then 
fail  along  it  fouthward  to  Macao. 

In  purfuance  of  this  plan,  they  failed  along  the 
coaft  of  Kamtfchatka,  till  they  came  to  the  fouthern 
point  called  Cape  Lopalka,  \vhofe  fituation  they  deter- 
mined to  be  in  Lat.  51.0.  E.  Long.  156.  45.  To  the 
north-weft  they  obfervcd  a  very  lofty  mountain  whofe 
fiimmit  was  loft  in  the  clouds  5  and  the  fame  inftant 
the  firft  of  the  Kurile  illands,  named  Shnom/ka,  made 
its  appearance  in  the  direction  of  weft,  half  fouth. 
The  paflage  betwi.xt  the  fouthem  extremity  of  Cape 
Lopatka  and  the  ifland  of  Shoomlka,  though  only  one 
league  in  breadth,  is  extremely  dangerous,  both  on  ac- 
count of  the  rapidity  of  the  tides,  and  of  the  funk  rocks 
which  lie  off  the  cape.  In  the  courle  of  this  voyage, 
they  had  occafion  to  obferve,  that  a  violent  fwell  from 
ihc  north-eaft  frequently  took  place,  though  the  wind 
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had  been  for  fome  time  in  the  weftern  quarter  ;  a  cir- 
cumllance  for  which  they  feem  to  have  been  altogether 
unable  to  account. 

The  tempcrtuous  weather  which  now  occurred,  pre- >- 
vented  any  difcoverics  from  being  made  among  the 
Kurile  ifles ;  however,  they  again  lailcd  over  the  fpace 
alljgncd  to  the  land  of  Dc  Gama,  without  being  able 
to  find  it ;  and,  from  comparing  fevcral  accoiints  of 
the  Ruffian  navigators  with  one  another,  it  was  judged 
extremely  probable,  that  the  land  of  Jefo,  fo  frequently 
laid  down  in  former  maps,  is  no  other  than  tlie  moll 
foutherly  of  the  Kurile  illes.  On  coming  in  view  of 
the  coaft  of  Japan,  they  had  the  mortification  to  find 
that  they  could  not  approach  the  land  by  reafon  of 
the  tempeftuous  weather  and  bad  llatc  of  the  ihips  ;  tlie 
coafts  of  thefe  iflands  being  extremely  dangerous.  Faf- 
fing from  thence  in  (jueft  of  the  Baftiee  illands,  they 
found  amazing  quantities  of  pumice-ftone  floating  in 
the  fea  ;  fo  that  they  feemed  inclined  to  believe,  with 
Mr  Muller,  that  if  there  had  formerly  been  any  part 
of  the  continent,  or  large  illand,  called  the  LanJ  of 
Jt'/b,  it  muft  have  difappeared  in  a  volcanic  convul- 
finn  j  which  alfo  muft  have  been  the  cafe  with  that 
called  the  Company's  Land  and  Slatcn  ijland.  Though 
they  had  not  the  good  fortune  to  find  the  Balhee 
iflands,  they  difcovered  one  in  24.  48.  N.  Lat.  141. 
20.  E.  Long,  which  from  its  appearance,  and  the 
fulphureous  (raell  emitted  by  it,  they  named  Sulphur 
iJland,  After  this  nothing  remarkable  occurred  tiU 
their  arrival  at  Canton  in  China,  where,  having  ftaid 
for  fome  time  in  order  to  put  their  ihips  in  repair, 
they  at  laft  fet  fail  for  Britain  ,  but  through  ftrefs 
of  weather  were  driven  as  far  north  as  Stromnefs  in 
Orkney.  From  thence  Captain  Gore  fent  a  difpatch 
to  the  lords  of  the  admiralty  to  inform  them  of  his  ar- 
rival;  and  on  the  4th of  October  1780  the  fliips  reached 
the  Nore,  after  an  abfence  of  four  years,  two  months, 
and  twenty-t^vo  days. 

COOKERY,  the  art  of  preparing  and  drefTmg 
victuals  for  the  table  :  An  art  in  its  iimplcft  and 
ordinary  modes,  fulticiently  familiar  to  every  houfe- 
keeper  ■,  and,  in  its  luxurious  refinements,  too  copioufly 
detailed  in  manuals  and  directories  publiftied  for  the 
purpofe,  to  require  any  enlargement  here,  were  it  even 
a  topic  that  at  all  deferved  confideration  in  a  work  of 
this  nature. 

COOLERS,  in  Medicine,  \.\ioie  remedies  which  were 
fuppofed  to  produce  an  immediate  fenfe  of  cold,  being 
fuch  as  have  their  parts  m  lefs  motion  than  thofe  of 
the  organs  of  feeling ;  as  fruits  and  all  acid  liquois. 
Or  they  are  fuch  as  were  fuppofed,  by  a  particular  vii- 
cidity  or  groffneis  of  parts,  to  give  the  animal  fluids  a 
greater  conliftcncy  than  they  had  before,  and  confe- 
quently  retard  their  motion,  having  lels  of  that  intef- 
tine  force  on  which  their  heat  depends :  this  property 
was  afcribed  to  cucumbers  and  fimilar  lubftances. 

COOM,  a  term  applied  to  the  foot  that  gathers  over 
an  oven's  mouth  ;  and  alfo  to  the  black,  greafy  fub- 
tlance,  which  works  out  of  the  wheels  of  carriages. 

COOMB,  or  Comb,  of  corn,  a  dry  meafure  contain- 
ing four  bufliels,  or  half  a  quarter. 

COOP,  in  Hitjhandry,  a  tumbrel  or  cart  enclofed 
with  boards,  and  ufed  to  carry  dung,  grains,  &c. 

CooF,   is  alio  the  name  of  a  pen,  or  enclofed  place, 
4  M  2  wher« 
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Cosper.    uhere  lambs,    poultry,    &c.  are  ftiut    up  in   order  to 
"^""""^  be  fed. 

COOPER,  an  artificer  who  makes  caflis,  coops 
tubs  and  barrels,  and  all  kinds  of  wooden  veflels  wliich 
are  bound  together  with  hoops.  It  would  appear, 
that  the  art  of  the  cooper  is  of  great  antiquity,  and 
foon  attained  all  the  perieftion  which  it  at  prefent  pof- 
feffes. 

But  although  this  art  is  very  ancient,  there  are  fome 
countries  in  wliich  it  is  yet  unknown  ;  and  in  other 
Coimtries  from  the  icarcity  of  ivoud,  or  from  fome 
otlier  caufes,  earthen  veflels  and  {kins  lined  with  pitch 
are  ufed  for  containing  liquors.  The  Latin  word  do/ium, 
is  ufually  tranflated  "■  calk" ;  but  it  was  employed  by  the 
Romans  to  denote  earthen  veflels  ufed  for  the  fame 
purpofes.  The  word  doiare,  to  "  plane,  or  fmooth," 
from  ivhich  doliura  is  derived,  and  the  word  dolarius, 
a  "  cooper,"  may  be  naturally  enough  applied,  the 
iormtr  to  the  conftruclion  of  cafks,  which  are  made  of 
feveral  pieces  of  the  fame  tree  planed  and  fitted  for 
joining  together,  and  the  latter  to  the  artificer  him- 
ielf. 

Pliny  afcribes  the  invention  of  calks  to  the  people  who 
lived  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps.  In  his  time  they  lined 
them  with  pitch.  From  the  year  70  of  the  Chriftian 
era  in  the  time  of  Tiberius  and  Vefpafian  the  art  of 
lonllruding  veflels  of  different  pieces  of  wood  feems  to 
have  been  well  known.  Indeed,  previous  to  this  pe- 
riod, Varro  and  Columella,  in  detailing  the  precepts  of 
rural  economy,  fpeak  diftinclly  of  veflels  formed  of  dif- 
ferent pieces,  and  bound  together  with  circles  of  wood 
or  hoops.  The  defcription  which  they  have  given  ac- 
cords exaiSly  with  the  conftruftion  of  calks.  The  ta- 
brication  of  cafks,  on  account  of  the  great  abundance 
of  wood,  was  probably  very  early  introduced  into 
France,  When  this  art  was  firft  praftifed  in  Britain 
is  unknown  ;  but  it  feems  not  improbable  that  it  was 
derived  from  the  French. 

The  figure  of  a  calk  is  that  of  two  truncated  cones, 
or  rather  conoids,  joined  together  •,  for  the  lines  are 
not  ftraight,  as  in  the  cone,  but  are  curved  from  the 
vertex  to  the  bafe.  As  the  place  where  the  junflion 
feems  to  take  place  is  the  mcft  capacious,  it  is  com- 
monly called  the  belly  of  the  caik.  In  the  choice  of 
wood,  old,  thick,  and  ilraight  trees  are  preferred,  from 
which  thin  planks  are  hewn  which  are  to  be  formed 
into  llaves.  In  France,  the  wood  is  prepared  in  win- 
ter ;  the  llaves  and  bottoms  are  then  formed,  and  they 
are  put  together,  or,  in  the  language  of  the  artificer, 
the  calk  is  mounted,  in  fummer.  Planing  the  Haves 
is  one  of  the  molt  difhcult  parts  of  the  work  ;  and  it  is 
at  the  fame  time  one  of  the  mofl  important  in  the  fa- 
brication of  calks.  In  drefling  flaves  with  the  plane, 
the  workman  is  direfted  to  cut  acrofs  the  wood  ;  the 
reafon  of  which  is  probably  to  prevent  the  inllrument 
following  the  courfe  of  the  fibres,  which  may  not  a)<- 
ways  be  in  the  fame  plane  with  the  furface  of  the 
Have,  and  thus  render  it  of  unequal  thicknefs. 

In  the  formation  of  the  flaves,  it  ought  to  be  recol- 
lefted,  that  each  is  to  conftitute  part  of  a  double  co- 
iioid.  It  mull  therefore  be  broader  at  the  middle,  and 
mull  gradually  become  narrower,  but  not  in  iliaight 
lines,  towards  the  extremities.  The  outfide  of  the 
ilaves,  acrofs  the  wood,  mull  be  wrought  into  the  feg- 
ment  of  a  cir«k  ;  aud  it  mull  be  thickefl  near  the  mid- 
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die,    growing    gradually    thinner    towards     the    ends.    Cooper. 
Great   experience,  it  is  obvious,  mult  be  requifite  for  *— ~~v"^ 
the  nice  adjullment  of  the  different   curves  to  the  fize 
and  Ihape  of  the  calk.     Lefs  attention,  as  it  is  leis  ne- 
celfaiy,  is  paid  to  the  rounding   or  drefling  of  the  in- 
fide  of  the  llave. 

After  the  llaves  are  drefled  and  ready  to  be  arranged 
in  a  circular  form,  it  might  be  fuppofed  necefl"aiy  for 
the  purpofe  of  making  the  feams  tight,  to  trim  the  thin 
edges  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  contiguous  llaves  may 
be  brought  into  firm  contaft  throughout  the  ivhole 
joint,  or  iloped  fimilar  to  the  arch-Hones  of  a  bridge. 
But  this  is  not  the  praiflice  ivhich  is  ufually  followed 
by  the  artificer.  Without  attempting  to  flope  them, 
fo  that  the  whole  furface  of  the  edge  may  touch  in 
every  point,  he  brings  the  contiguous  flaves  into  con- 
taft  only  at  the  inner  lurface  ;  and  in  this  way,  by 
driving  the  hoops  hard,  he  eari  make  a  clofer  joint 
than  could  be  done  by  floping  them  from  the  outer  to 
the  inner  fide.  In  this,  perhaps,  with  giving  the  pro- 
per curvature  to  the  flaves,  confifts  the  principal  part 
of  the  cooper's  art. 

Cooper,  Anthony- Ajhley,  firft  earl  of  Shaftelbury, 
a  mofl  able  llatefmen,  was  the  fon  of  Sir  John  Cooper, 
Bart,  of  Rockburn  in  Hamplhire,  and  was  born  in 
162 1.  He  was  elefted  member  for  Tewkelhury,  at 
19  years  of  age,  in  the  Ihort  parliament  that  met  April 
13.  1640.  He  feems  to  have  been  well  affefted  to  the 
king's  fervice  at  the  beginning  of  the  civil  wars  •,  for 
he  repaired  to  the  king  at  Oxford  with  offers  of  aflTifl- 
ance  :  but  Prince  Maurice  breaking  articles  to  a  town 
in  Dorfetfliire  that  he  had  got  to  receive  him, 
furnilhed  him  with  a  pretence  for  going  over  to  the 
parliament,  from  which  he  accepted  a  commiflion. 
When  Richard  Cromwell  was  depoled,  and  the  Rump 
came  again  into  power,  they  nominated  Sir  Anthony 
one  of  their  council  of  ftate,  and  a  commiflioner  for 
managing  the  army.  At  that  very  time  he  had  enga- 
ged in  a  fecret  correfpondence  for  reftoring  Charles  II. 
and,  upon  the  king's  coming  over,  was  luorn  of  his 
privy  council.  He  was  one  of  the  commiflionevs  for. 
the  trial  of  the  regicides ;  was  foon  after  made  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer,  then  a  commiflioner  of  the 
treafury  j  in  1672  was  created  earl  of  Shaftelbury  j 
and  foon  after  ivas  raifed  to  the  port  of  lord  cliancel- 
lor.  He  filled  this  office  with  great  ability  and  inte- 
grity j  and  though  the  Ihort  time  he  was  at  the  helm 
was  in  a  tempeftuous  feafon,  it  is  doing  him  juftice  to 
fay,  nothing  could  either  dillraft  or  aflright  him. 
The  great  leal  was  taken  from  him  in  1673,  12  months 
after  his  receiving  it  ;  but,  though  out  of  office,  he  ftill 
made  a  diftinguiflied  figure  in  parliament,  for  it  wa»- 
not  in  his  nature  to  remain  inaflive.  He  drew  upon 
liimfelf  the  implacable  hatred  of  the  duke  of  York,  by 
fteadily  promoting,  if  not  originally  inventing,  the  fa- 
mous projeft  of  an  exclufionbill.  When  his  enemies 
came  into  pouer,  he  found  it  neceflTary  to  confult  his 
fafety,  by  retiring  into  Holland,  where  he  died  fix 
weeks  after  his  arrival,  in  1683.  While  his  great  abi- 
lities are  confelTed  by  all,  it  has  been  his  misfortune 
to  have  his  hiftory  recorded  by  his  enemies,  who  flu- 
died  to  render  him  odious.  Butler  has  given  a  very 
fevere  charafter  of  him  in  his  Hudibras. 

Cooper,  Anthomj  Ajhloj,  earl   of  Shaftelbury,  was 
fon  of  Aulliony  carl  of  Shaftelbury,  and  grandfon  of 
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Anthony  firft  earl  of  Shafteltury,  lord  high  chancel- 
lor of  England.  He  was  born  in  1 671,  at  Exeter- 
houfe  in  London,  where  his  grandfatlier  lived,  who 
from  the  time  of  his  birth  conceived  fo  great  an  aft'ec- 
tion  for  him,  that  he  undertook  the  care  of  his  educa- 
tion ;  and  he  made  lo  good  a  progrefs  in  learning, 
that  he  could  read  with  eafe  both  tiic  Latin  and  Greek 
languages  when  only  11  years  old.  In  1683,  his  fa- 
ther carried  him  to  the  fchool  at  Winchefter,  where  lie 
was  often  infulted  on  his  grandfather's  account,  whofe' 
memory  was  odious  to  the  zealots  for  defpotic  power : 
he  therefore  prevailed  with  his  father  to  confent  to  his 
defire  of  going  abroad.  After  three  years  ftay  abroad, 
he  returned  to  England  in  1689,  and  was  offered  a 
feat  in  parliament  in  fome  of  thoie  boroughs  where  his 
family  had  an  intereft.  But  this  oft'er  he  did  not  now 
accept,  that  he  might  not  be  interrupted  in  the  courfe 
of  his  Ifudies,  which  he  profecuted  five  years  more 
with  great  vigour  and  fuccefs  ;  till,  on  Sir  John  Tren- 
chard's  death,  he  was  elefted  burgefs  for  Pool.  Soon 
after  his  coming  into  parliament,  he  had  an  opportu- 
nity given  him  of  exprefllng  that  fpirit  of  liberty  by 
which  he  uniformly  direfted  his  conduct  on  all  occa- 
fions.  It  was  the  bringing  in  and  promoting  "  the 
aiEl  for  regulating  trials  in  cafes  of  high  treafon." 
But  the  fatigues  of  attending  the  houle  of  commons 
in  a  few  years  lb  impaired  his  health,  that  he  was  ob- 
liged to  decline  coming  again  into  parliament  after  the 
diffolution  in  1698.  He  then  went  to  Holland,  where 
the  converfatlon  of  Mr  Bayle,  ]M.  le  Clerc,  and  feve- 
ral  other  learned  and  ingenious  men,  induced  him  to 
refide  a  twelvemonth.  During  this  time,  there  was 
printed  at  Londen,  in  8vo.  an  imperfeft  edition  of 
Lord  Aftiley's  Inquiry  concerning  Virtue.  It  had  been 
iurreptitioully  taken  from  a  rough  draught,  flietched 
ivhen  he  was  no  more  than  20  years  of  age.  His  lord- 
ihip,  who  was  greatly  chagrined  at  this  event,  immedi- 
ately bought  up  the  imprellion  before  many  books  were 
lold,  and  let  about  completing  the  treatife,  as  it  af- 
terwards appeared  in  the  iecond  volume  of  the  Charac- 
teriftics.  Soon  after  Lord  AQiley's  return  to  Eng- 
land, he  became,  by  the  deceafe  of  his  father,  earl  of 
Shaftelhury.  But  his  own  private  affairs  hindered 
him  from  attending  the  houfe  of  lords  till  the  fe- 
cond  year  of  his  peerage,  when  he  was  very  earnell 
to  fupport  King  William's  meafures,  who  was  at  that 
time  projecling  the  grand  alliance.  So  much  was  he 
ill  favour  with  King  William,  that  he  had  the  offer  of 
fecretary  of  Hate  ;  but  his  declining  conftitution  would 
not  allow  him  to  accept  of  it.  Though  he  was  difabled 
from  engaging  in  bufmefs,  the  king  confulted  him  on 
matters  of  very  high  importance  ;  and  it  is  pretty  well 
known  that  he  had  the  greateil  ihare  in  corapofing  that 
celebrated  laft  fpeech  of  King  William,  December  31. 
1701.  On  Q^uecn  Anne's  accelTion  to  the  throne,  he 
returned  to  his  retired  manner  of  life,  being  no  longer 
advifed  with  concerning  the  public  ;  and  was  then  re- 
moved from  the  vice-admiralty  of  Dorfet,  which  had 
been  in  the  family  for  three  generations.  In  1 703,  he 
made  a  fecond  journey  to  Holland,  and  returned  to 
England  the  year  following.  The  French  prophets, 
foon  after  this,  having  by  their  enthufialllc  extravagan- 
cies made  a  great  noife  throughout  the  nation,  and, 
among  different  opinions,  forae  adviling  a  profecution, 
■the  lord  Shaftelbuiy  apprehended  that  fvicli  meafures 


tended  rather  to  inflame  than  to  cure  the  difeafe.    This    Cooper.- 
wus  tkc   origin   of  his    Letter   conccniing   Enthufiafm,  ^~~~«'~~" 
ivhich  he  fent  to    Lord   Somers,  tlien  prefident   of  the 
council  J  and  which  being  approved  of  by  that   noble- 
man and  other  gentlemen  to  whom  it   was   lliown,  was 
publilhed    in    1708,  though   without  die  name  of  the 
author,   or  that  of  the  perlon  to  whom  it  was  addreffed. 
His  Moralill,  a  philoiophical  Rhapfody,   being  a  reci- 
tal of  certain  converfations  on   natural   and   moral  iub- 
je£ls,  appeared  in  January  1 709  ;   and  in  the  May  fol- 
lowing his  Senfut  Communis,  an  effay  upon  the  freedom 
of  Wit  and  Humour,  in  a  Letter  to  a  Friend.     It  was 
in  the  fame  year  that  he  entered  into  the  marriage  (late 
with  Mrs  Jane  Ewer,  the  youngeft  daughter  of  Tho- 
mas Ewer,   Efq.  of  Lee  in  Hertfordfliire.     By  this  la- 
dy, to  whom  his  lordlliip  was  related,  he   had  an  only 
Ion,  Anthony  the  late  earl  of  Shaftelbury.     In   1 7 10, 
his  Soliloquy,  or  Advice  to  an  Author,  was  publilhed 
at    London  in  8vo.     While    he  ^vas  thus    employing 
himfelf  in  literary  compofition,  his  health  declined  fo 
fall,  that  it  v.'as  recommended  to  him  to  leek   alTiflance 
from  a  warmer  climate.     Accordingly,  in  July  1 71 1, 
he  fet  out  for  Naples,   and  purfuing  his  journey  by  way 
of  France,  was  obliged   to  pafs   through  the  duke  of 
Berivick's  army,  which  at  that  time  lay  encamped  near' 
the  borders  of  Piedmont.     Here  he  was  entertained  by 
that  famous  general  in  the  moll   friendly  manner,   and 
every  affillance  ^vas  given  him  to  conduft  him  in  fafety 
to  the  duke  of  Savoy's  dominions.      Our  noble  author's 
removal  to  Italy  was  of  ao   fervice  to  the    ie-eftabli(h- 
ment  of  his  health  j  for  after  having  refided   at  Naple<: 
about  a  year  and  a  half,  he   departed   this   life   on   the 
4th  of  Februarj-,  O.  S.    1712-13,  in   the   42d  year  of 
his  age.     The  only  pieces   which   he   finilbed  after  he 
came    to  this  city,   \vere  the  Judgment   of   Hercules, 
and  the  Letter  concerning  Delign,  which  laft  was  add- 
ed to  that  impreffion  of  the   CharaiSleriftics   which   ap- 
peared in  1732.     It  was  in  171 1  that  the   firft   edition 
was  publiflied  of  all  the  Charaderiftics  together,  and 
in  the  order  in  which  they  now   ftand.     But  this  pub- 
lication not  being  entirely  to  his   lordfhip's   fatisfadlion, 
he  chiefly  employed  the  latter  part  of  his  life  in  prepa- 
ring  his  writings   for  a  more   elegant   edition  ;  which 
was  given  to  the  world  in  1713,  foon  after  his  deceafe. 
The    feveral    prints    that    were    then  firlt  interfperfed 
through  the  volumes  were  all  invented  by  himielf,  and 
defigned  under  his  immediate  infpeclion  ;  and   for   this 
purpofe  he  was  at  the  pains  of  drawing   up   a   moft  ac- 
curate  fet  of-  inftru61ions,  the   manufcript   of  uhich  is 
ftill  prefejTved  in  the  family.     Th^t  no   millakcs  might 
be    committed,   the    earl  did  not  leave   to    any  other 
hands  fo  much  as  the  drudgery  of  correcling  the   prefs. 
In  the   three  volumes  of  the  Charafterillics  of  Men, 
Manners,    Opinions,    and    Times,    he    completed    the 
whole  of  his  works  which  he  intended   for  the   public 
eye.     Not   long  before    his   death    he    had  formed  a 
fcheme    of  writing  a  diftourfe  on  painting,  fculpture, 
and  the   other   arts  of  dciign,  which,  if  he  had  lived 
to  have  finlflied  it,   might  have  proved   a   very  pleafing 
and  ufeful  work,  as  he  had  a  fine  tafte  in  rubi,t;£ls  of  that 
kind  :   but  his  premature  deceafe  prevented  his  making 
any  great  progrefs  in   the   undertaking.     Tlic  earl  ol 
Shaftelhury  had  an  glleem  for  the  works  of  the  bell 
Englilli  divines  j  one  remarkable  inllance  of  which  wa-? 
difpiayed  in  liis  writing  a  Preface  to  a  volume  of  Dr 

Whjchcot'? 


,  c   o   o 

-Cooper.    "Wliiclicot's  Sermons,  publilTied  in   1698 

' * '  thele   fermons  had  been  taken  in  (hort-hand,  as  they 

were  delivered  from  the  pulpit;  and  the  earl  had  fo 
high  an  opinion  of  theiti,  that  he  not  only  introduced 
them  to  the  world  by  liis  preface,  but  had  them  print- 
ed under  his  ow^i  particular  iiifpedlion.  In  his  Letters 
to  a  Young  Man  at  the  univerfity,  he  fpeaks  of  Bi- 
fiiop  Burnet  and  Dr  Hoadly  in  terras  of  great  applaule, 
and  has  done  juftice  to  the  merits  of  Tillctfon,  ^Bar- 
row, Chillingvvorth,  and  Hammond,  as  the  chief  pil- 
lars of  the  church  againft  fanaticifm.  Bat  whatever 
regard  his  lordihip  might  have  for  fome  of  our  divines, 
it  was  to  the  ivritings  of  antiquity  that  his  admiration 
was  principally  direiled.  Thefe  were  the  conftanl  ob- 
jefts  of  his  ftudy,'  and  from  them  he  formed  his  fyftem 
of  philofophv,  which  was  of  the  civil,  focial,  and 
theiftic  kind. 

Of  Lord  Shaftelbury's  charafter,  as  a  writer,  differ- 
ent accounts  have  been  given.  As  one  of  his  greatell 
admirers,  may  be  mentioned  Lord  Monboddo  ;  ivho, 
Ipeaking  of  his  Rhapfodift  in  p.inicular,  does  not  hefi- 
tate  to  pronounce  it  not  only  the  beft  dialogue  in  Eng- 
lilh,  out  of  all  degree  of  comparifon,  but  the  fubliraell: 
philofophy  ■,  and,  if  we  will  join  with  it  the  Inquirv-, 
the  completed  fyftem  both  of  morality  and  theology, 
that  we  have  in  our  language,  and,  at  the  fame  time, 
of  the  greateil  beauty  and  elegance  for  the  ftyle  and 
compofition. 

Even  feveral  of  the  authors  who  have  diftinguilhed 
themfelves  by  their  direct  oppofition  to  many  of  the 
fentiments  which  occur  in  the  CharaclerilHcs,  have  ne- 
verthelefs  mixed  no  final  1  degree  of  applaufe  with  their 
cenfures.  "  I  have  again  pcrufed,  with  frefh  plealure 
and  frefh  concern  (fays  Mr  Balguy,  in  his  Letter  to  a 
Deift),  the  volumes  of  Charaderillics — I  heartily  wilh 
the  noble  author  had. been  as  unprejudiced  in  writing 
as  I  was  in  reading.  If  he  had,  I  am  perfuaded  his 
readers  would  have  found  double  pleafuie  and  double 
inftruftion.  It  feems  to  me,  that  his  lordihip  had  little 
or  no  temptation  to  purfue  any  fingularities  of  opi- 
nion by  way  of  diftinftion.  His  fine  genius  ^vould  fuf- 
ficiently  have  diftinguilhed  him  from  vulgar  authors  in 
the  high  road  of  truth  and  fenfe  ;  on  which  account 
his  deviations  feem  the  more  to  be  lamented.  'Jhe  pu- 
rity and  politenefs  of  his  ftyle,  and  the  delicacy  of  his 
fentiments,  are  and  muft  be  acknowledged  by  all  read- 
ers of  tafte  and  fincerity.  But  neverthelefs,  as  his  beau- 
ties are  not  eafy  to  be  overlooked,  fo  neither  are  his 
blemifhes.  His  works  appear  to  be  ftained  with  fo 
many  grofs  errors,  and  his  fine  thoughts  are  fo  often 
mingled  with  abfurdities,  that  however  we  may  be 
charmed  with  the  one,  we  are  forced  to  condemn  the 
other."  Mr  Balguy  hath  tV.rther  obferved,  with  re- 
gard to  the  Inquiry  concerning  Virtue,  which  is  the 
immediate  objeft  of  his  animadx'erfion,  that  though  he 
cannot  agree  in  everv  particular  contained  in  it,  he 
finds  little  more  to  do  than  to  tell  how  much  he  ad- 
mires ;  and  that  he  thinks  it  indeed,  in  the  main,  a 
performance  fo  juft  and  exafl  as  to  dcferve  higher  prai- 
ibs  than  he  is  able  to  give  it. 

Dr  Brown,  in  his  elTay  on  the  Charafleriftics,  ob- 
ferves  that  the  earl  of  Shaftelbury  hath  in  that  per- 
formance mingled  beauties  and  blots,  faults  and  ex- 
cellencies, with  a  liberal  and  unfparing  hand.  At  the 
Came  time,  the  dodor  applauds  that  generous  fpirit  of 
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Copies  lof  freedom  which  ftiines  throughout  the  whole.  Another  Ccopcr. 
direft  antagonift  of  the  earl  of  Shaftelbury,  Dr  Le-  •""" 
land,  has  obferved,  that  no  impartial  man  will  deny 
him  the  praife  of  a  fine  genius.  "  The  quality  of  the 
writer  (continues  the  doftor),  his  lively  and  beautiful 
imagination,  the  delicacy  of  taite  he  hath  ihown  in 
many  inltances,  and  the  graces  and  embellifhments  of 
his  ftyle,  though  perhaps  fometimes  too  affected,  have 
procured  him  many  admirers.  To  which  may  be  add- 
ed his  refined  fentiments  on  the  beauty  and  excellency 
of  %-irtue,  and  that  he  hath  often  fpoken  honourablv  of 
a  ju(t  and  good  Providence,  which  rainifters  and  go- 
verns the  whole  in  the  beft  manner ;  and  hath  ftrong- 
ly  alTerted,  in  oppofition  to  Mr  Hobbes,  the  natural 
difference  between  good  and  evil ;  and  that  man  was 
originally  formed  for  fociety,  and  the  exercife  of  mu- 
tual kindnefs  and  benevolence  ;  and  not  opIv  fo,  but 
for  religion  and  piety  too.  'I'hefe  things  have  very 
much  prejudiced   many  perfons  in  his  favour,  and  pre- 


pared them  for  receiving,  almoft  implicitlv,  whatever 
he  hath  advanced."  Dr  Johnfon,  as  we  are  informed 
by  Sir  John  Hawkins,  bore  no  good-^vill  to  Lord 
Shafteftjury  ;  neither  did  he  feem  at  all  to  relifh  the 
cant  of  the  Shaftefburian  fchool,  nor  inclined  to  ad- 
mit the  pretenfions  of  thofe  who  profefled  it,  to  tafles 
and  perceptions  which  are  not  common  to  all  men ;  a 
tafte  in  morals,  in  poetry  and  profe  ivriting,  in  paint- 
ing, in  fculpture,  in  mufic,  in  architeclure,  and  in  go- 
vernment I  A  tafte  that  cenfured  every  production, 
and  induced  them  to  reprobate  every  effort  of  genius, 
that  fell  fhort  of  their  own  capricious  ft.andarj. 

The  grand  point  in  which  our  noble  author  has  ren-  ^'"i:  ■^'■« 
dered  himfelf  juffly  obnoxious  to  the  friends  of  reli-^°"'^' 
gion,  is  his  having  interfperfed  through  the  Charailile- 
riftics  a  number  of  infinuations  that  appear  to  be  unfa- 
^■ourable  to  the  caufe  of  revelation.  There  have  rot 
however  been  wanting  many  among  his  admirers,  who 
have  thought  that  he  ought  not  to  be  reckoned  amono- 
the  deiftical  writers.  The  author  of  anlmadveifions 
upon  Dr  Brown's  three  EfTays  on  the  Characferiftics, 
obferves,  that  it  is  "  imprudent,  to  fay  no  n-orfe,  in 
fome  fincere  advocates  for  Chriftianity,  to  rejeft  the 
friendly  advice  and  alTiftance  of  fo  mafterly  a  ^vriter  as 
the  lord  Shaftelbury,  and  to  give  him  up  to  the  Deifts 
as  a  patron  of  infidelity."  But  it  is  matter  of  ff.cl, 
and  not  conftderations  of  prudence  or  imprudence,  that 
muft  determine  the  queftion.  In  fjpport  of  his  lord- 
ftiip's  having  been  a  believer  in  our  holy  religion,  may 
be  alleged,  his  Preface  to  Whichcot's  Sermons,  and  his 
Letters  to  a  Student  at  the  univerfity  :  in  both  which 
ivorks  he  conftantly  exprefTes  himfelf  in  fuch  language 
as  feems  to  indicate  that  he  was  really  a  Chriltian. 
And  with  regard  to  the  letters,  it  may  be  remarked, 
that  they  were  written  in  1707,  1708,  and  1709,  not 
many  years  before  his  lordftiip's  death.  Neverthelefs, 
there  are  in  the  CharaifferilHcs  fo  many  fceptical  paf- 
fages,  that  he  muft  be  confidered  as  hawng  been  a 
doubter  at  leaft,  if  not  an  abfolute  dilbelievcr,  with 
refpeft  to  revelation.  But  if  he  muft  be  ranked  a- 
mong  the  Deifts,  we  agree  with  the  obferi'ation  of 
one  of  his  biographerp,  that  he  is  a  very  different  Deift 
from  niunbers  who  have  appeared  in  that  character  ; 
his  general  principles  being  much  lefs  exceptionable.  ' 

The  ftyle  of  Lord  Shaftelhury's  compefitions  is  alfo 
a   point  upon  which  various  and  contradictor)'  fenti- 
ments 
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Cooper,    ments  ha\'e  been   entertained.     But  for  the   falleil  and 
"■"^         mod   judicious  criticiira  that  has  appeared  upon   that 
laLjefb,   we  may   refer  the   reader  to  Dr   Blair's  Lec- 
tures  on   Rhetoric  and   Belles    Lettres,   vol.  i.  p.  192, 
19^,  207,  2d8,  234,  263,  and  396 — 398. 

CooFKR,  Samuel,  a  very  eminent  Englilh  miniature 
painter,  born  in  1 609,  and  bred  under  the  care  of 
liis  uncle  John  Hopkins.  He  derived,  however,  his 
principal  excellence  Irom  the  fludy  of  the  works  of  Van- 
dyck,  in  whofe  time  he  lived  ;  inlorauch  that  he  was 
commonly  ilyled  "  Vandyck  in  little."  Hi?  pencil  was 
chiefly  confiiisd  to  the  head,  in  which,  with  all  its  de- 
pendencies, efpccially  the  hair,  he  was  inimitable  j  but 
if  he  defcended  lower  his  incorreclnefs  was  notorious. 
He  died  in  1672  ;  and  his  pieces  are  uniyerlally  ad- 
mired all  over  Europe,  lelhng  for  incredible  prices. — 
He  had  a  brother,  Alexander,  like-vife  a  good  minia- 
ture p;iinter,  who  became  limner  to  Chriltina  queen 
of  Sweden. 

Cooper,  T/wnwr,  a  pious  and  learned  prelate  in 
the  reign  of  Q^ueen  Elizabeth,  was  born  at  Oxford  a- 
bout  the  vcar  1517.  He  was  educated  in  the  fchool 
adjoining  to  Magdalene  college,  of  ^vhich  he  ;vas  a  cho- 
riller,  where  alio,  in  1 539,  he  was  eleiled  probation- 
er, and  fello^v  in  the  following  year.  About  the  year 
1546,  quitting  his  fellowlhip,  he  applied  liimfelf  to  the 
fludy  of  phyfic,  in  15  56  took  the  degree  of  bachelor  in 
that  faculty,  and  praCtifed  as  phyfician  at  Oxford.  Be- 
ing inclined  to  the  Proteftant  religion,  probably  this 
was  only  a  prudent  fufpenfion  of  his  final  intentions 
during  the  popilh  reign  of  Oueen  I\Iary  ;  for,  on  the 
acceffion  of  Elizabeth,  he  relumed  the  ftudy  of  divini- 
ty, became  a  celebrated  preacher,  was  made  dean  of 
Chriil-church,  and  vice-chancellor  of  the  univerlity, 
having  accumulated  the  degrees  of  bachelor  and  doc- 
tor in  di\-inity.  In  1569  he  was  made  dean  of  Glouce- 
i ter  J  and,  the  year  following,  bilhop  of  Lincoln  :  whence, 
in  1 5S4,  he  v.as  tranilated  to  the  fee  of  Wincheifer, 
in  which  city  he  died  on  the  29th  of  April  1594,  and 
■was  b.'.ried  in  the  cathedral  there,  on  the  fouth  fide  of 
the  choir.  The  feveral  writers  Avho  have  mentioned 
Dr  Cooper,  unanimoufly  give  him  the  charailer  of  an 
eloquent  preacher,  a  learned  divine,  and  a  good  man. 
He  had  the  misfortune,  while  at  Oxford,  to  marry  a 
lady  whofe  gallantries  became  notorious  :  neverthelefs 
he  ivould  not  be  divorced  from  her  ;  knoivlng  that  lie 
could  not  live  ■n-ithout  a  wife,  he  did  not  choofe  "  to 
charge  his  confcience  with  the  fcandal  of  a  fecond 
marriage." — He  wrote,  I.  The  Epitome  of  Chronicles 
from  the  17th  year  after  Chriil  to  1540,  and  thence 
after  to  1  560.  2.  Tlicfaurtis  lingucc  Ronianx  et  Bri- 
tanniae.  This  diftionary,  which  is  an  improvement 
upon  Elyot'f,  was  much  admired  by  Queen  Elizabeth, 
v.ho  thenceforward  determined  to  promote  the  au- 
thor. 3.  A  brief  expofition  of  fuch  chapters  of  the 
Old  Teftament  as  ufuaUy  are  read  in  the  church,  at 
common  prayer,  on  Sundays  throughout  the  ye:\r. 
4.  Au  admonition  to  the  people  of  England.  5.  Ser- 
mons. 

Cooper,  ^i/"7  Gilker;,  a  polite  writer  of  the  pre- 
fcnt  age,  was  born  in  1723  j  and  was  defcended  from 
»n  ancient  family  in  the  county  of  Nottingham,  whofe 
fortune  was  injured  in  the  laft  century  by  their  at- 
tachment to  the  principles  of  monarchy.  He  refided 
at  Thurgarton  priory  in  Nott)ngh3mIhire,  ^vhich  was 


granted  by  King  Henry  VIH.  to  Wil'jam  Cooper,  otie     Cooper" 
of  his  anceftors.     This   manfion   Mr   Cooper  inhtr'tcd  I'. 

from  liis  father,  who  in  1739  was  high   IheriiT  of  the   '^'■'P^''"'- 
county ;  and   tranfmitlcd  it  to  his   fon,  who  filled  the  " 

fame  refpei5lable  othce  in  1783.  After  paffing  through 
Welhniniler  fchool  under  Dr  .iohn  Nicoll,  along  with 
the  late  Lord  Albemarle,  Lord  Buckinghamilure,  Ma- 
jor Johnfon,  Mr  George  Alhby,  and  many  other  cini- 
nent  and  iiigenious  men,  he  became  iu  1743  a  fellow- 
commoner  of  'J'rinity-college,  Cambridge,  and  refided 
there  t«o  or  three  years  ;  but  quitted  the  uni\erfitv 
on  his  marriage  with  Sufanna  the  daughter  of  William 
\\  righte,  Efq  ;  fon  to  the  lord  keeper  of  tliat  name, 
and  recorder  of  Leiceller  17:9 — 1763.  In  the  vest 
1745  he  commenced  author  by  the  publication  of  The 
Poiver  Of  Harmony,  a  poem  in  410 ;  and  in  I  746  and 
1747  he  produced  feveral  ElTays  and  Poems  under  the 
fignature  of  Philalethcs,  in  a  periodical  work  called 
The  Miifeum,  publilhed  by  Mr  Dodfley.  In  the  fame 
year  he  came  fonvard  as  an  author,  with  his  name,  l)y 
a  work  which  received  much  alhliance  from  his  friend 
the  Reverend  .Tohn  Jackfon  of  Leicefter,  who  commu- 
nicated feveral  learned  notes,  in  ivhich  he  contrived  to 
raaniteft  his  diilike  to  his  formidable  antagonift  Mr 
Warburton.  It  was  entitled  The  Life  of  Socrates, 
collected  from  the  Memorabilia  of  Xenophon,  and  the 
Dialogues  of  Plato,  and  illuilrated  farther  by  Ari- 
flotle,  Dlodorus  Siculus,  Cicero,  Proclus,  Apulcius, 
Maximus  Tyrius,  Boethlus,  DiG;^enes  Laertius,  Au- 
lus  Gellius,  and  others:  1 749,  8vo.  In  this  work  Mr 
Cooper  gRve  evident  marks  of  fuperior  genius  ;  warm, 
impetuous,  and  impatient  of  reftraint.  In  1 754,  Mr 
Cooper  publilhed  his  Letters  on  Tafte,  8vo  ;  an  ele- 
gant little  volume,  on  which  no  fmall  fhare  of  his  re- 
putation is  founded  ;  and  in  1755,  The  Tomb  of 
Shakefpeare,  a  Vifion,  4to  •,  a  decent  performance,  but 
in  ivhlch  there  is  more  of  wit  ancP  application  than  of 
nature  or  genius.  In  1 756  he  affiifed  Mr  Moore,  by 
^vriting  fome  numbers  of  the  World  ;  and  attempted 
to  roufe  the  indignation  of  his  countrymen  againft  the 
Heffians,  at  that  junfture  brought  over  to  defend  the 
nation,  in  a  poem  called  the  Genius  of  Britain,  ad- 
dreffed  to  Mr  Pitt.  In  1758,  he  publilhed  Epiilles  to 
the  Great,  from  Ariluppus  in  Retirement,  410  j  and 
The  Call  of  Ariilippus,  Epiille  IV.  to  Mark  Akenfide, 
M.  D.  Alfo,  A  Father's  Advice  to  his  Ton,  in  4to. 
In  the  Annual  Regiller  of  the  fame  year  is  his  Tranfla- 
tion  of  an  Epiftle  from  the  King  of  Prullia  to  Monfieur 
Voltaire.  In  1759,  he  publilhed  Ver  Vert;  or  the 
Nunnery  Parrot  ;  an  Heroic  Poem,  in  four  cantos,  in- 
fcribed  to  the  Abbefs  of  D***;  tranflated  from  the 
French  of  Monfieur  GrelTet,  4to ;  reprinted  in  the  firll 
volume  of  Dilly's  Repofitory,  1 777;  and,  in  1764, 
Poems  on  feveral  fubjecls,  by  the  Author  of  the  Life 
of  Socrates ;  ^vith  a  prefatory  Advertifcracnt  by  Mr 
Dodlley.  In  this  little  volume  were  included  all  the 
feparate  poetical  pieces  which  have  been  already  men- 
tioned, excepting  Ver  Vert,  which  is  a  fprightly  com- 
pofition.  Mr  Cooper  died  at  his  father's  houfe  in 
May  Fair,  after  a  long  aiid  excruciating  illncfs  arl- 
fing  from  the  done,  April  14th  I  769. 

CO  ORDINATE,  fomethlng  of  equal  order,  runk. 
or  degree  with  another. 

COOT.     S<e  FuLic.x,  OrSITholocy  Ind>..^. 

COPAIBA,  or  Balfam  oj  Copaib.*,  a  liqiiid  refi- 

nuii.^ 
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Gopaifcra  nous  juice,  flowing  from  incifions  made  in  the  tiiink 

II         of  the  copaifera  balfaraum.     See  Materia  Medica 
Copenha-   j^j^^ 

„  •^'"'  .  COPAIFERA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  belonging  to 
the  decandria  clafs  of  plants.     See  Botax y  Index. 

COPAL,  improperly  called  gum  cofiai,  is  a  gum  of 
the  refinous  kind  brought  from  Ne^v  Spain,  being  the 
concrete  juice  of  the  Rhus  Co/>ai/iniim.  It  is  employed  as 
a  varniih.     See  Varxishing  and  Chemistry  Index. 

COPARCENARY,  the  (liare  or  quota  of  a  copar- 
cener. 

COPARCENERS,  (from  ro/7  md.  partlceps,  "part- 
ner;"), or  Parceners;  fuch  as  have  equal  portions 
in  the  inheritance  of  their  anceftor. 

Coparceners  are  fo  either  by  law  or  cullom.  Co- 
parceners by  law,  are  the  iffue  female  ;  ivhich,  in  de- 
fault of  a  male  or  heir,  come  equally  to  the  lands  of 
their  anceftors.  Coparceners  by  cuftora,  are  thofe 
who,  by  fome  peculiar  cuftom  of  the  country,  chal- 
lenge equal  parts  in  fuch  lands  ;  as  in  Kent,  by  the 
cuftom  of  gavelkind.  The  crown  of  England  is  not 
fubjefl  to  coparcenary. 

COPE,  an  ecclefiaftical  ornament,  ufually  worn 
by  chanters  and  fubchanters,  ;vhen  they  officiate  in 
folemnity.  It  reaches  from  the  Ihoulders  to  the  feet. 
The  ancients  called  it  Pluvia/e. — The  word  is  alfo  ufed 
for  the  roof  or  covering  of  a  houfe,  &c. 

Cope  is  alfo  the  name  of  an  ancient  cuftom  or  tri- 
bute due  to  the  king  or  lord  of  the  foil,  out  of  the 
lead-mines  in  fome  part  of  Derbyftiire  ;  of  which  Man- 
love  faith  thus : 

Egrefs  and  regrefs  to  the  king's  highway, 
The  miners  have  ;  and  lol  and  cope  they  pay  ; 
The  thirteenth  difti  of  ore  iWthin  their  mine, 
To  the  lord  for  lot,  they  pay  at  meafuring  time  ; 
Sixpence  a  load  for  cupe  the  lord  demands, 
And  that  is  paid  to  the  burghmafler's  hands. 

This  word  by  doomfday-book,  as  Mr  Hagar  hath  in- 
terpreted it,  fignifies  a  hill :  and  cope  is  taken  for  the 
fupreme  cover,  as  the  cope  of  heaven. 

COPEL.     See  Cupel. 

COPENHAGEN,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of 
Denmark,  fituated  on  the  eafteni  ftiore  of  the  iflaud  of 
Zealand,  upon  a  fine  bay  of  the  Baltic  fea,  not  far 
from  the  ftrait  called  the  Sound.     E.  Long.  13.  o.  N. 

The  precife  date  of  the  foundation  of  this  city  is  dif- 
puted ;  but  the  moft  probable  account  is,  that  it  took 
its  rife  from  a  caftle  built  on  the  fpot  in  the  year  116S, 
as  a  protedlion  againit  the  pirates  which  at  that  time 
fwarmed  in  the  Baltic.  The  conveniency  of  the  fitua- 
tion,  and  the  fecurity  afforded  by  the  caftle,  foon  in- 
duced a  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  Zealand  to  refort 
thither  :  but  it  was  not  diftinguifhed  by  the  royal  reli- 
dence  until  1443,  during  the  reign  of  Chriftopher  of 
Bavaria  ;  fince  which  period  it  has  been  gradually  en- 
larged and  beautified,  and  is  become  the  capital  of 
Denmark. 

Copenhagen  is  the  beft  built  city  of  the  north  ;  for 
although  Peterfburgh  excels  it  in  fuperb  edifices,  yet, 
as  it  contains  no  wooden  houles,  it  does  not  difplay 
that  finking  contraft  of  meannefs  and  magnificence  ; 
but  in  general  exhibits  a  more  equable  and  uniform  ap- 
■pearance.     The  town  is  furrounded  towards  the  land 
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^vith  regular  ramparts  and  baftions,  a  broad  ditch  full 
of  water,  and  a  few  outw-orks ,  its  circumference 
meafures  betiveen  four  and  five  miles.  The,  ftreets  are 
well  paved,  with  a  foot-way  on  each  fide,  but  too  nar- 
row and  inconvenient  for  general  ufe.  The  greatell 
part  of  the  buildings  are  of  brick  ;  and  a  few  are  of 
free-ftone  brought  from  Germany.  The  houles  of  the 
nobility  are  in  general  fplendid,  and  conftruiiled  in  the 
Italian  ftyle  of  architecture  :  the  palace,  which  was 
erecled  by  Chriltian  VI.  is  a  large  pile  of  building  ; 
tlie  front  is  of  ftone,  and  the  wings  of  brick  ftuc- 
coed  ;  the  fuite  of  apartments  is  princely  ;  but  the 
external  appearance  is  more  grand  than  elegant. 

The  bufy  fpirit  of  commerce  is  vifible  in  this  city, 
which  contains  about  80,000  inhabitants.  The  haven 
is  always  crowded  with  merclwnt  ihips :  and  the  ftreets 
are  interfetled  by  broad  canals,  which  bring  the  mer- 
chandife  dole  to  the  warehoufes  that  line  the  quays. 
This  city  owes  its  principal  beauty  to  a  dreadful  fire  in 
1728,  that  deftroyed  five  churches  and  67  ftreets,  which 
have  been  fince  rebuilt  in  tlie  modem  ftyle.  The  new 
part  of  the  town,  raifed  by  the  late  king  Frederic  V. 
is  extremely  beautiful,  fcarcely  inferior  to  Bath.  It 
confifts  of  an  oftagon,  containing  four  uniform  and 
elegant  buildings  of  hewn  ftone,  and  of  four  broad 
ftreets  leading  to  it  in  oppofite  direftions.  In  the 
middle  of  the  area  ftands  an  equeftrian  ftatue  of  Fre- 
deric V.  in  bronze,  as  big  as  life,  which  coft  8o,oool. 
The  Royal  Mufeum,  or  Cabinet  of  Rarities,  merits 
the  attention  of  travellers.  This  collection,  which 
was  begun  by  Frederic  III.  is  depofited  in  eight  apart- 
ments, and  ranged  in  the  follo-\nng  order  :  animals, 
ibells,  minerals,  paintings,  antiquities,  medals,  dreffes, 
arms  and  implements  of  the  Laplanders. 

Part  of  Copenhagen,  which  is  called  Chrijliavpjafen, 
is  built  upon  the  ifte  of  Amak,  which  generally  at- 
tracts the  curiofity  of  foreigners  ;  (fee  Amak).  From 
this  place,  to  which  the  main  city  is  joined  by  a 
bridge,  the  markets  are  fupplied  with  fowl,  beef,  mut- 
ton, venifon,  corn,  and  culinary  vegetables,  wh'.ch  are- 
produced  here  in  the  greateft  abundance. 

COPERNICAN,  in  general,  fomething  belonging 
to  Copernicus.     Hence 

CoFERNiCAN  S\fiem  OX  Hypothefis,  that  fyftem  of  the 
world  -wherein  the  fun  is  fuppofed  to  reft  in  the  cen- 
tre, and  the  planets,  with  the  earth,  to  move  in  ellip- 
fes  round  him.     See  Copernicus. 

COPERNICUS,  Nicolaus,  an  eminent  aftronomer, 
was  bom  at  Thorn  in  PrulTia,  Jan.  10.  1472.  He 
was  taught  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages  at  home  ; 
and  afterwards  fent  to  Cracovia,  where  he  ftudied 
philofophy  and  phyfic.  His  genius  in  the  mean  time 
was  naturally  turned  to  mathematics,  which  he  pur- 
fued  through  all  its  various  branches.  He  fet  out  for 
Italy  when  he  ^vas  23  years  of  age  ;  but  ftaid  at  Bo- 
nonia  fome  time,  for  the  fake  of  being  with  the  cele- 
brated aftronomer  of  that  place,  Dominicus  Maria  : 
\vhore  converfation,  however,  and  company,  he  affed- 
cJ,  not  ib  much  as  a  learner,  as  an  alMant  to  him  in 
making  his  obfervations.  From  thence  he  palTcd  to 
Rome,  where  he  was  no  fooner  arrived  than  he  was 
confidered  as  not  inferior  to  the  famous  Regiomonta- 
nus ;  and  acquired,  in  Ihort,  fo  great  a  reputation,  that 
he  was  chofen  profcflor  of  mathematics,  which  lie 
-taught  for  a  long  time  with  great  applaule.     He  alfo 
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.  made  fome  agronomical  obfervations  lliere  about  tlie 
''year  1500.  Returning  to  his  own  country  fome  years 
after,  he  began  to  apply  his  valt  k.noivle<ige  iu  mathe- 
matics to  corrcft  the  fyftem  of  aftronomy  uhlch  then 
prevailed.  He  fet  himfelf  to  colleA  all  the  books 
Avhich  had  been  written  by  philofophers  and  aftrono- 
mers,  and  to  examine  all  the  various  hypothefes  they 
had  invented  for  the  folution  of  the  celeftial  pheno- 
mena, to  try  if  a  more  fyrametrical  order  and  conlli- 
tution  of  the  parts  of  the  world  could  not  be  difcover- 
cii,  and  a  more  jufl  and  exquillte  harmony  in  its  mo- 
tions eftabllihed,  than  what  the  aftronomers  of  thole 
times  fo  eafily  admitted.  But  of  all  their  hypothefes 
none  pleafed  him  fo  well  as  the  Pythagorean,  which 
made  the  fun  to  be  the  centre  of  the  fyilem,  and  fup- 
pofed  the  earth  to  move  not  only  round  the  fun,  but 
round  its  own  axis  alfo.  He  thought  he  difcerned  much 
beautiful  order  and  proportion  in  this  ;  and  that  all 
that  embarrafiTraent  and  perplexity  from  epicycles  and 
excentrics,  which  attended  the  Ptolemaic  hypothecs, 
would  here  be  entirely  removed. 

This  fyftem,  then,  he  began  to  confider,  and  to  write 
upon,  %vhen  he  ^vas  about  3  ^  years  of  age.  He  em- 
ployed himfelf  in  contemplating  the  phenomena  care- 
fully ;  in  making  mathematical  calculations ;  in  exa- 
mining the  obfervations  of  the  ancients,  and  in  making 
new  ones  of  his  own  ;  and  after  more  than  20  years 
chieriy  fpent  in  this  manner,  he  brought  his  fcheme  to 
perfertion,  and  eflablilhed  that  fyftem  of  the  world 
which  goes  by  his  name,  and  is  now  univerfally  re- 
ceived, (fee  Astronomy  Index).  His  fyftem,  how- 
ever, \\'as  then  looked  upon  as  a  moft  dangerous  here- 
fy  ;  for  which  he  was  thrown  into  prifon  by  Pope 
Urban  VHI.  and  not  fuffered  to  come  out  till  he  had 
recanted  his  opinion  ;  that  is,  till  he  had  renounced 
the  tefliraony  of  his  fenfes.  He  died  the  24th  of  I\Iay 
1543,  in  the  yoth  year  of  his  age. 

This  extraordinary  man  had  been  made  canon  of 
"\\''orms  by  his  mother's  brother,  Lucas  Wazelrodius, 
wl)o  was  bilhop  of  that  place.  He  ^vas  not  only  the 
greateft  of  aftronomers,  but  a  '  perfect  mafter  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  tongues  )  to  all  which  he  joined  the 
greateft  piety  and  iimocence  of  manners. 

The  following  is  the  account  of  the  difcoveries  of 
Copernicus  by  Dr  Smith,  in  his  E/J'ays  on  PJti/oJhphical 
SiibJeSls. 

"  The  confufion  (fays  Dr  Smith)  in  which  the  old 
hypothefis  reprefented  the  heavenly  bodies,  was,  as  Cor- 
pernicus  himfelf  tells  us,  what  firft  luggefted  to  him  the 
defign  of  forming  a  new  lyftem,  that  thefe,  the  noblert 
works  of  nature,  might  no  longer  appear  devoid  of  that 
harmony  and  proportion  which  dilcover  themfelves  in 
her  meaneft  produdlions.  Wliat  moft  uf  all  dilTatisficd 
him  was,  the  notion  of  the  equalizing  circle,  which,  by 
reprefenting  the  revolutions  of  the  celeftial  fpheres  as 
equable  only  when  fur\eyed  from  a  point  that  was  dif- 
ferent from  their  centres,  introduced  a  real  inequality 
Into  their  motions ;  contrary  to  that  moft  natural,  and 
indeed  fundamental  idea,  with  which  all  the  authors  of 
aftronomical  fyftcms,  Plato,  Eudoxus,  Anftotle,  even 
Hipparchus  and  Ptolemy  themfelves,  had  hitherto  fet 
out,  that  the  real  motions  of  fuch  beautiful  and  divine 
objecls  muft  neceffarily  be  perfeiflly  regular,  and  go  on 
in  a  manner  as  agreeable  to  the  imagination  as  the  ob- 
jefls  themfelves  are   to  the  fcnfcs.     He  began  to  co.a- 
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iider,  therefore,  whether,  by  fuppofing  the  heavenly  Cu4;erlJ;ll^^ 
bodies  to  be  arranged  in  a  different  order  from  that  in  '— -v— ^ 
which  Ariftotle  and  Hipparchus  luid  placed  them,  this 
fo  much  fought  for  uniformity  might  not  be  beftowed 
upon  their  motions.  To  difcover  this  arrangement 
he  examined  all  the  obfcure  traditions  delivered  down 
to  us,  concerning  every  other  hypothclis  wliich  the 
ancients  had  invented  for  the  lame  purpofe.  He 
found,  in  Plutarch,  that  fome  Pythagoreans  had  repre- 
fented the  earth  as  revolving  in  the  centre  of  the  uni- 
verfe,  like  a  wheel  round  its  own  axis  ;  and  that  others, 
of  the  lame  fedt  had  removed  it  from  the  centre,  and 
reprefented  it  as  revolving  in  the  ecliptic  like  a  ftar 
round  the  central  fire.  By  this  central  fire  he  fuppo- 
fed  they  meant  the  fun  j  and  though  in  this  he  was 
very  widely  miftaken,  it  was,  it  icems,  upon  this  in- 
terpretation that  he  began  to  confider  how  fuch  an  hy- 
pothefis might  be  made  to  correfpond  to  the  appear- 
ances. The  iuppofed  authority  of  tliofe  old  philofo- 
phers, if  it  did  not  originally  fuggeft  to  him  his  fyftem, 
feems  at  leaft  to  liave  confirmed  him  in  an  opinion 
ivliich,  it  is  not  improbable,  he  had  beforehand  other 
realons  for  embracing,  notwithftanding  what  he  him- 
felf would  alhrm  to  the  contrary. 

"  It  then  occurred  to  him,  that  if  the  earth  was  fup- 
pofed  to  revolve  every  day  round  its  axis,  from  weft  to 
eaft,  all  the  heavenly  bodies  would  appear  to  revolv.e. 
In  a  contrary  direolion,  from  eaft  to  weft.  The  diurnal 
revolution  of  the  heavens,  upon  this  hypothefis,  might 
be  only  apparent  ■,  the  firmament,  ^vhich  has  no  other 
fenfible  motion,  might  be  perfeftly  at  reft  ;  while  the 
fun,  the  moon,  and  the  five  planets,  might  have  no 
other  movement  befide  that  eaftward  revolution  which 
Is  peculiar  to  themfelves.  That,  by  fuppofing  the 
earth  to  revolve  with  the  planets  round  tlie  fun,  in  an 
orbit,  which  comprehended  within  It  the  orbits  of  Ve- 
nu>  and  Mercury,  but  was  comprehended  within  thofe 
of  Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn,  he  could,  without  the 
embarraflVnent  of  epicycles,  conneft  together  the  appa- 
rent annual  revolutions  of  the  fun,  and  the  direft,  re- 
trograde, and  ftationary  appearances  of  the  planets  j 
that  while  the  earth  really  revolved  round  the  fun  on 
one  fide  of  the  heavens,  the  fun  would  appear  to  re- 
voh'e  round  the  earth  on  the  other  •,  that  while  (he 
really  advanced  in  her  annual  courfe,  he  would  appear 
to  advance  eaftward  in  that  movement  which  is  peculiar 
to  himlelf.  That,  by  fuppofing  the  axis  of  the  earth 
to  be  always  parallel  to  itfelf,  not  to  be  quite  perpcn. 
dicular,  but  fomeuhat  inclined  to  the  plane  of  her  or- 
bit, and  confequcntly  to  prcfent  to  the  fun  the  one 
pole  when  on  the  one  fide  of  him,  and  the  other  when 
on  the  other,  he  would  account  for  the  obliquijy  of  the 
ecliptic  ;  the  fun's  feemingly  alternate  progreftion  from 
north  to  fouth,  and  from  fouth  to  north  ;  the  confequent 
change  of  the  leafons,  and  different  lengths  of  days  and 
nights  In  the  difterent  feafons. 

"If  tliis  new  hypothefis  thus  conneifled  together  all 
thefe  appearances  as  happily  as  that  of  Ptolemy,  there 
were  others  which  it  connected  together  much  better. 
The  three  fuperlor  planets,  when  nearly  in  conjundion 
ivith  the  fun,  appear  always  at  the  greateft  dlftance  from 
the  earth  ;  are  Imalleft,  and  leaft  fenfible  to  llic  eye  j  and 
feem  to  revolve  forward  In  their  diretl  motion  with  the 
greateft  rapidity.  On  the  contrary',  when  in  uppofi- 
tion  to  the  fun,  that  is,  when  in  their  meridian  about 
4  N  midnight, 
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Copernicus,  midniglit,  tliey  appear  ncareft  the  earth,  are  largeft,  and 

' <f~^   moll  fenfible  to  the  eye,  and  feem  to  revolve  backwards 

in  their  retrograde  motion.  To  explain  thefe  appear- 
ances, the  fyflem  of  Ptolemy  luppofed  each  of  thefe 
planets  to  be  at  the  upper  part  of  their  feveral  epicy- 
cles in  the  one  cafe,  and  at  the  lower  in  the  other. 
But  it  afforded  no  fatisfaftory  principle  of  connedlion, 
ivhich  could  lead  the  mind  eafily  to  conceive  hoiv  the 
epicycles  of  thofe  planets,  whofe  fpheres  were  fo  diftant 
from  the  fphere  of  the  fun,  fliould  thus,  if  one  may  fay 
fo,  keep  time  to  his  motion.  The  fyflem  of  Coperni- 
cus afforded  this  eafily  ;  and  like  a  more  fr.nple  machine, 
w-ithout  the  aliiflance  of  epicycles,  connected  together, 
by  fewer  movements,  the  complex  appearances  of  the 
heavens.  When  the  fuperior  planets  appear  nearly  in 
coniunflion  with  the  fun,  they  are  then  in  the  fide  of 
their  orbits,  which  is  almofl  oppofite  to,  and  moft  di- 
stant from,  the  earth,  and  therefore  appear  fniallell  and 
leaft  fenfible  to  the  eye.  But  as  they  then  revolve  in 
a  direflicn  ivhich  is  almoft  contrary  to  that  of  the 
earth,  they  appear  to  advance  forward  with  double  ve- 
locity ;  as  a  fliip  that  fails  in  a  contrary  diveftion  to 
another,  appears  from  that  other  to  fail  both,  xvith  its 
own  velocity  and  the  velocity  of  that  from  which  it  is 
feen.  On  the  contrary,  when  thofe  planets  are  in  op- 
pofition  to  the  fun,  they  are  on  the  fam.e  fide  of  the  fun 
with  the  earth,  are  neareft  it,  moft  fenfible  to  the  eye, 
and  revolve  in  the  fame  dirtclion  with  it  ;  but  as  their 
revolutions  round  the  fun  are  ilo\ver  than  that  of  the 
earth,  they  are  neccffarily  left  beiiind  by  it,  and  there- 
fore feem  to  re\olve  backv.ards  ;  as  a  Ihip  xvhich  fails 
flower  than  another,  though  it  fails  in  the  fame  direc- 
tion, appears  from  that  other  to  fail  backwards.  After 
the  fame  manner,  by  the.  fame  annual  revolution  of  the 
earth,  he  connefled  together  the  direft  and  retrograde 
motions  of  the  two  inferior  planets,  as  well  as  the  fta- 
tionary  appearances  of  all  the  five. 

"  Thus  far  did  this  new  account  of  things  render  tlie 
appearances  of  the  heavens  more  completely  coherent 
than  had  been  done  by  any  of  the  former  fyftems.  It 
did  this,  too,  by  a  more  fimple  and  intelligible,  as  •well 
as  more  beautiful  m.achinery.  It  reprefented  the  lun, 
the  great  enlightcner  of  the  univerfe,  ivhofe  body  ivas 
alone  larger  than  all  the  planets  taken  together,  as  efta- 
bliihed  immoveable  in  the*  centre,  fliedding  light  and 
heat  on  all  the  worlds  that  circulated  around  him  in 
,  one  uniform  direilion,  but  in  longer  or  fliorter  periods 
according  to  their  different  di  fiances.  It  took  away 
the  diurnal  revolution  of  the  firmament,  whofe  rapidity, 
upon  the  eld  hypcthefis,  was  beyond  w'hat  even  thought 
could  conceive.  It  not  only  delivered  the  imagination 
from  the  embarraPi'mcnt  of  epicycles,  but  from  the  diiT- 
culty  of  conceiving  thefe  two  oppofite  motions  going 
on  at  the  fame  time,  which  the  fyflem  of  Ptolemy  and 
Ariftotle  beftowed  upon  all  the  planets  ;  I  mean,  their 
diunial  wcftward,  and  periodica!  eaftv\ard  revolutions. 
The  earth's  revolution  round  its  own  axis  took  away' 
the  neceffity  hr  fuppofing  the  firfl,  and  the  fecond  was 
eafily  conceived  when  by  itfelf.  'J'he  five  planets,  which 
feem,  upon  all  other  fyllems,  to  be  objefls  of  a  fpecies 
by  themfelvcs,  unlike  to  every  thing  to  which  the  ima- 
gination has  bpcn  accuftomed,  when  luppofed  to  revolve 
along  with  the  earth  round  the  fun,  were  naturally  ap- 
prehended to  be  objects  of  the  fame  kind  with  the  earth, 
habitable,  opaque,  and  enlightened  only  by  the  rays  ot 
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the  fun.      And  thus  this  hypothcfis,  by  claffing  them  in  Copemlm. 
the  fame  fpecies  of  things,  with  an  object:  that  is  of  all  ^^phli. 
others  the  molt  familar  to  us,  took  off  that  wonder  and         *      " 
uncertainty    which  the    flrangenefs    and  fingularity  of 
their   appearance  had  excited  ;  and  thus  far,  too,  better 
anfwered  the  great  end  of  philofophy. 

"  Neither  did  the  beauty  and  fimplicity  of  this  fyflem 
alone  recommend  it  to  the  imagination  ;  the  novelty 
and  unexpeilednefs  of  that  x-iew  of  nature  xvhich  it 
opened  to  the  fancy,  excited  more  wonder  and  furprife 
than  the  ftrangeft  of  thofe  appearances,  -which  it  had 
been  invented  to  render  natural  and  familiar,  and  thefe 
fentiraents  ftlU  more  endeared  it.  For  though  it  is  the 
end  of  philofophy  to  allay  that  ^vender  which  either  the 
unulual  or  feemiiigly  disjointed  appearances  of  nature 
excite,  yet  flie  never  triumphs  fo  much  as  when,  in  or- 
der to  conneft  together  a  few,  in  themfeh  cs  perhaps 
inconfiderable  objedls,  flie  has,  if  I  may  fay  fo,  created 
another  conflitution  of  things,' more  natural  indeed,  and 
fuch  as  the  imagination  can  more  eafily  attend  to,  but 
more  new,  more  contrary  to  com.mon  opinion  r.nd  ex- 
peflation,  than  any  of  thofe  appearances  themfelvcs. 
As  in  the  inflance  before  us,  in  order  to  connect  to- 
gether fome  feeming  irregularities  in  the  motions  of 
the  planets,  the  moft  incouilderable  objeifls  in  the 
heavens,  and  of  which  the  greater  part  of  mankind 
have  no  occafion  to  take  any  notice  during  the  whole 
coiufe  of  their  lives,  {he  has,  to  talk  in  the  hyperbo- 
lical language  of  Tycho  Brahe,  moved  the  earth  fiom 
its  foundations,  ftopt  the  revolution  of  the  firmament, 
made  the  fun-fland  flill,  and  fubverted  the  whole  order 
of  the  univerfe. 

"  Such  were  the  advantages  of  this  new  hypothefi=, 
as  the)'  appeared  to  its  author  x\hen  he  firfl  invented  it. 
But  though  that  love  of  paradox,  fo  natural  to  the 
learned,  and  that  pleafure  which  they  are  fo  apt  to  take 
in  exciting,  by  the  novelty  of  their  luppofed  dilcovcries, 
the  amazement  of  mankind,  m.ay,  notwithflanding  what 
one  of  his  difciples  tells  us  to  the  contrary,  have  had 
its  weight  in  prompting  Copernicus  to  adopt  this  fyl- 
tem  ;  yet  when  he  had  completed  his  Treatife  of  Re- 
volutions, and  began  coolly  to  confider  wiiat  a  ftrange 
doflrine  he  was  about  to  offer  to  the  xvorld,  he  fo 
much  dreaded  the  prejudice  of  mankind  againll  it, 
that,  bv  a  fpecies  of  continence  of  all  others  the  moll 
difficult  to  a  philofopher,  he  detained  it  in  his  clofet 
for  thirty  veats  together.  At  lafl,  in  the  extremity 
of  old  a<^e,  he  allowed  it  to  be  extorted  from  him, 
but  died  as  foan  as  it  was  printed,  and  before  it  was 
publiOied." 

CoPb'.KNiCL'S,  the  name  of  an  aftronomical  inflru- 
ment,  invented  by  Mr  Whifton,  to  exhibit  the  motion 
and  phenomena  of  the  planets,  both  primary  and  fc- 
condary.  It  is  built  upon  the  Copernican  fyflem,  and 
for  that  reafon  called  by  his  name. 

COPHTI,  CoPHTS,  or  Corn,  a  name  given  to 
the  Chriftians  of  Egypt,  who  are  of  the  fe£l  of  Jaco- 
bites. 

The  critics  are  extremely  divided  about  the  origin 
and  orthography  of  the  word ;  fome  write  it  Cophti, 
others  Cophtites,  Cophtitx,  Copts,  &c.  Scaliger  de- 
rives the  name  from  Coptos,  an  anciently  celebrated 
town  of  Egypt,  the  metropolis  of  the  'J'hebaid.  Kir- 
cher  refutes  this  opinion,  and  maintains,  that  the  word 
originally  fignifies  "  cut"   and  "  circumfcribed  ;"  and 
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Cophti.  was  given  tlicfe  people  by  tlie  JMuliomctans,  by  way  of 
»  reproach,  becaute  of  their  prailicc  of  circumcirin^  : 
but  P.  Sollicr,  another  Jeluit,  refutes  this  opinioji. 
Scaliger  aftenvartls  changed  his  opinion,  and  dciived 
the  word  from  Aiyv-rrt;,  the  ancient  name  of  Egypt, 
by  retrenching  the  fivll  fyllable  :  but  this  opinion,  too, 
P.  Sollicr  dilpute;.  John  de  Leo  nnd  others  fay,  that 
the  Egyptians  anciently  called  their  country  F.lclnhtliy 
or  Cibtli,  from  Cibth  their  firll  king,  whence  Cophtite, 
&c.  others  fay  from  CoLtim  fecond  king  of  Egypt. 
VanOeb  derives  the  word  Copht  from  Copt,  fon  of 
Mifraim,  grandfon  of  Noah.  All  thefe  etymologies 
P.  SuUier  reject?,  on  this  principle,  that  were  they  true, 
the  Egyptians  ought  all  equally  to  be  called  Cophli ; 
whereas,  in  effect,  none  but  the  Chriftians,  p.nd  among 
thofe  none  but  the  Jacobites,  bear  the  name,  the  Mel- 
chites  not  behig  comprehended  under  it.  Hence  he 
choofcs  to  derive  the  word  from  the  name  jacobile, 
retrenching  the  firll  fyllable  ;  whence  Cobite,  Cobea, 
Copta,  and  Cophta. 

The  Cophts  have  a  patriarch  who  refides  at  Cairo, 
but  he  takes  his  title  from  Ale.fandria  :  he  has  no 
archbiihop  imder  him,  but  ii  or  12  billiops.  The 
reft  of  the  clergy,  whether  fecular  or  regular,  is  com- 
pofed  of  the  orders  of  .St  Anthony,  St  Paul,  and  St 
Macarius,  who  have  each  their  monalleries.  Belld.;s 
the  orders  of  priefts,  deacons,  and  fubdeacons,  the 
Cophts  have  likewile  arclrlraandrites,  the  dicmitv 
T.hereof  they  confer  with  all  the  prayers  and  ceremo- 
nies of  a  flricr  ordination.  This  makes  a  confiderable 
difference  among  the  prieils  ;  and  befides  the  rank 
and  authority  it  gives  them  with  regard  to  the  religi- 
ous, it  comprehends  the  degree  aiKj  funftions  of  arch- 
priefts.  By  a  cuftom  of  600  years  ftanding,  if  a  pried 
elefted  bilhop  be  not  already  archimandrite,  that  dig- 
nity muil  be  conferred  on  him  before  epifcopal  ordi- 
nation. l"he  fecond  perfon  among  the  clergy,  after 
the  patriarch,  is  the  titular  patriarch  of  Jerufalem,  who 
sifo  relides  at  Cairo,  becaufe  of  the  few  Cophts  at  Jeru- 
falem ;  he  is,  in  effecl,  little  more  than  the  bilhop  of 
Cairo  :  only  he  goes  to  Jerufilem  every  Eafter,  and  vi- 
fits  fome  other  places  in  Palelllne  near  Egypt,  which 
ovm  his  jurilJiiSlion.  To  him  belongs  the  government 
of  the  Cophtic  church,  during  the  vacancy  of  the  pa- 
triarchal fee. 

To  be  elected  patriarch,  it  is  necelTary  the  perfon 
have  lived  all  his  life  in  continence  :  it  is  he  confers 
the  bilTioprics.  To  be  eledfted  billiop,  the  perfon  muft 
be  in  the  celibate  ;  or,  if  he  has  been  married,  it 
niuft  not  be  above  once.  The  priefts  and  inferior  mi- 
nillers  are  allowed  to  be  married  before  ordination  •, 
but  are  not  obliged  to  it,  as  Ludolphus  erroneoully 
obferves.  They  ha^'e  a  great  number  of  deacons,  and 
even  confer  the  dignity  frequently  on  children.  None 
but  the  lowed  rank  among  the  people  commence  ec- 
clefiallic? ;  whence  arifes  that  excefTive  ignorance  found 
among  them ;  yet  the  refpedl  of  the  laity  towards 
the  clergy  is  very  extraordinary.  Their  office  is  longer 
than  t'le  Roman  office,  and  never  changes  in  any 
thing  :  they  have  three  liturgies,  which  they  vary  occa- 
iionally. 

The  monaftic  life  is  in  great  efteem  among  the 
Cophts  :  to  be  admitted  into  it,  there  is  always  re- 
fjuired  the  confent  of  the  bifhop.  The  religious 
Cophts  make  a  vow  of  perpetual  chaftity  j   renounce 
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the    world,    and    live  with  great  aufterity  in  dcferts  :    Oipliti, 
they  are  obliged  to  fleep  in   their    clothes    and    their  C-)|i!uic,  ^ 
girdle,  on  a  mat   llretched    on    the    ground  ;    and    to         ' 
prollrate    themfelves   every  evening    ijo    times,    with 
their  face  and  breall  on  the  ground.       Tliey  are    all 
both  men  and  women,  of  the  loweft  clafs  of  the  people  ; 
and  live  on  alms.      The  nunneries  are   properly  holpi- 
tals  ;  and  few  enter  but  widows  reduced  to  beggary. 

F.  Roderic  reduces  the  errors  and  opinions  of  the 
Co])hts  to  the  following  heads  :  I.  That  they  put  away 
their  wives,  and  efpoufe  others  while  the  firll  are 
living.  2.  That  they  have  feven  facraments,  \'vi..  bap- 
tilm,  the  eucharill,  confinnation,  ordination,  faith,  fall- 
ing, and  prayer.  3.  That  they  deny  the  Holy  Spirit  to 
proceed  from  the  Son.  4.  That  they  only  allow  of  three 
tecumenical  couneils  ;  thofe  of  Nice,  Conflantinople, 
and  Epliefus.  5.  That  they  only  allow  of  one  nature, 
will,  sad  operation,  in  Jefus  Chrill,  after  the  union  of 
the  humanity  with  the  divinity.  For  their  errors  ui 
difcipline,  they  may  be  reduced,  i.  To  the  practice 
of  circumcinng  their  children  before  baptifm,  which 
has    obtained    among    them    from    the     f  2th    century. 

2.  To   their    ordaini.ig  deacons    at    five  years  of  age, 

3.  To  their  allowing  of  marriage  in  the  fecond  degree. 

4.  To  their  forbearing  to  eat  blood  ;  to  which  fome 
add  their  belief  of  a  baptifm  by  fire,  which  they  confer 
by  applying  a  hot  iron  to  their  forehead  or  cheeks. 
— Others  palliate  thefe  errors,  and  iliow  that  many  of 
them  are  rather  abufes  of  particidar  perfoiis  than 
doctrines  of  the  fefi.  This  feems  to  be  the  cafe  with 
regard  to  their  polygamy,  eating  of  blood,  marrying 
in  the  fecond  degree,  and  the  baptifm  of  fire  ;  for  cir- 
cumcifion,  it  is  not  pracliled  as  a  ceremony  of  reli- 
gion, nor  as  of  any  divine  appointment,  but  merely 
as  a  cuftom,  ^vhich  they  derive  from  the  lihmael- 
ites  ;  and  ivhich,  perhaps,  may  have  had  its  origin 
from  a  view  to  health  and  decency  in  thofe  hot  coim- 
tries. 

The  Cophts,  at  different  times,  have  made  feveral 
reunions  with  the  Latins  ;  but  always  in  appearance 
only,  and  under  lome  neceffity  of  their  affairs.  Li  the 
time  of  Pope  Paul  IV.  a  Syrian  was  difpatched  to 
Rome  from  the  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  v>-ith  letters  to 
that  pope  ;  wherein  he  acknowl-::dged  his  authority,  and 
promifed  obedience ;  deliring  a  perfon  might  be  dif- 
patched to  Alexandria  ;  to  treat  about  a  reunion  of  his 
church  to  that  of  Rome  ;  purfuant  to  which,  Pius  IV. 
fucceffor  to  Paul,  chofe  F.  Roderic,  a  Jefuit,  whom  he 
difpatched  in  1 561,  in  quality  of  apoftolical  nuncio. 
But  tiie  Jefuit,  upon  a  conference  with  two  Copli";  de- 
puted for  that  purpofe  by  the  patriarch,  was  made  to 
know,  that  the  titles  of  father  of  fathers,  paftor  of  paf- 
tors,  and  mailer  of  all  churches,  which  the  patri  irch 
had  bellowed  on  the  pope  in  his  letters,  were  no  mure 
than  mere  matters  of  civility  and  compliment ;  and  that 
it  was  in  this  manner  the  patriarch  u!ed  to  write  to  his 
friends  :  they  added,  that  fince  the  council  of  Chalce- 
don,  and  the  cllabliihment  of  ievcrn!  patriarchs  i.idepen- 
dent  of  one  another,  each  was  chief  an  I  iiialter  of  his 
own  church.  This  was  the  anl>ver  the  patriarch  gave 
the  pope,  after  he  had  received  a  fum  of  money  remit- 
ted to  him  from  Rome,  by  the  hands  of  the  Venetian 
conful. 

COPHTIC,  or.CoPTic,  the  language  of  the  Cophts, 

the  ancient  language    of   the  Egyptians,    mi.xed  with 
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a  great  deal  of  Greek,  the  charafters  it  is  written  in 
being  all  Greek.  It  has  a  form  and  conflruftion  pecu- 
liar to  itfelf :  it  has  no  InHedions  of  the  nouns  or  verbs  ; 
but  expreiTes  number,  cafe,  gender,  perfon,  mood,  tenfe, 
and  pofleirive  pronouns,  by  letters  and  particles  pre- 
fixed. 

r.  Kircher  Is  the  firft  who  publillied  a  grammar  and 
(Vocabulary  of  the  Cophtic.  There  is  not  kno^ni  any 
book  extant  in  the  Cophtic,  except  tranflations  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  or  of  ecclefiallical  offices  ;  or  others 
that  have  relation  thereto,  as  dicllonaries,  &c. 

The  ancient  Cophtic  is  now  no  longer  found  but 
in  books  ;  the  language  now  ufed  throughout  the 
country  is  Arabic.  The  old  Cophtic,  which  Kircher 
maintains  to  be  a  mother-tongue,  and  independent  of 
"all  others,  had  been  much  altered  by  the  Greeks  :  for 
befides  that  it  has  borrowed  all  its  characters  from  the 
Greek,  with  a  very  little  variation,  a  great  number  of 
the  words  are  pure  Greek.  VolTius,  indeed,  alTerts, 
that  there  was  no  Cophtic  language  till  after  Egypt 
became  fubjeft  to  the  Arabs.  The  language,  accord- 
ing to  him,  is  a  mixture  of  Greek  and  Arabic  :  the  very 
name  thereof  not  being  in  the  world  till  after  the  Arabs 
»vere  mailers  of  the  country.  But  this,  ]\I.  Simon  ob- 
lerves,  proves  nothing  ;  except  that  what  ^vas  ancient- 
Iv  called  Egyptian,  has  fiuce  by  the  Arabs  been  called 
Voplillc,  by  a  corruption  of  fpeech.  There  are,  it  is 
true,  Arabic  words  in  the  Cophtic  \  yet  this  by  no 
means  proves  but  that  there  was  a  language  before 
that  time,  either  Cophtic  or  Egyptian.  Pietro  de  la 
Valle  obferves,  that  the  Cophts  have  entirely  loft  their 
ancient  tongue  j  that  it  is  now  no  longer  underftood 
among  them  j  that  they  have  nothing  extant  therein 
but  feme  facred  books  ;  and  that  they  ftill  fay  mafs  in 
it. 

All  their  other  books  have  been  tranflated  into 
Arabic,  which  is  their  vulgar  tongue  j  and  this  has  oc- 
caiioned  the  originals  to  be  loll  :  it  is  added,  that  they 
rehearfe  the  epiltles  and  gofpels  in  the  mafs  twice  ; 
once  in  Arabic  and  once  in  Cophtic.  Indeed,  if  we 
believe  F.  Vanfleb,  the  Cophts  fay  the  mals  in  Arabic, 
all  but  the  epiltles  and  golpels,  \vhich  they  rchearle  both 
in  that  and  Cophtic. 

Cophtic  Bible.     See  Bible. 

Cophtic  Liturgies  are  three  ;  one  attributed  to  Ea- 
fil,  another  to  St  Gregory,  and  the  third  to  Cyril  :  they 
are  tranflated  into  Arabic  for  the  ufe  of  the  priefts  and 
people. 

COPIATA,  under  the  wefleni  empire,  a  grave-dig- 
ger. In  the  firrt  ages  of  the  church  there  were  clerks 
^eliined  for  this  employment.  In  the  year  357  Con- 
ftantine  made  a  law  in  favour  of  the  priefts  copiatte, 
i.  e.  of  thofe  who  had  the  care  of  interments  ;  where- 
ty  he  exempts  them  from  the  luftral  contribution 
which  all  other  traders  paid.  It  was  under  him  alfo 
that  they  firft  began  to  be  Called  copiatcc,  q.  d.  clerks 
deftined  for  bodily  labour,  from  xewss,  or  y.t'xa,  fcindo, 
ceJu,ferio,  "  I  cut,  beat,"  &c.  Before  that  time  thev 
were  called  decani  and  leclicarii ;  perhaps  becaufe  they 
were  divided  by  decades  or  tens,  each  thereof  had  a 
bier  or  litter  for  the  carriage  of  the  dead  bodies.  Their 
place  among  the  clerks  was  the  next  in  order  before 
the  chaDto.'S. 

COPING  of  a  wall,  the  top  or  cover  of  a  wall, 
made  fioping  to  carry  off  the  ivater. 


CoriNG  over.  In  Carpentry,  a  fort  of  hanging  over, 
not  fquare  to  its  upright,  but  bevelling  on  its  under  fide 
till  it  end  in  an  edge.  Copy-hd 

COPIST,  in  diplomatic  fcience,  fignifies  atranfcriber 
or  copier  of  deeds,  books,-&c. 

COP  PA,  in  La^j.\  a  cop  or  cock  of  grafs,  hay,  or 
corn,  di\ided  into  titheable  portions  ;  as  the  tenth 
cock,  &:g.  This  word  in  ftridnefs  denotes  the  ga- 
thering or  laying  up  the  corn  in  cops  or  heaps,  as  the 
method  is  for  barley  or  oats,  &c.  not  bound  up,  that  it 
may  be  the  more  fairly  and  iuftly  tithed  :  and  in  Kent 
they  ftill  retain  the  word,  a  cop  or  cap  of  hay,  ftraw, 
&c. 

COPPEL.     See  Cupel. 

COPPER,  one  of  the  metals,  called  by  the  alche- 
mirts  Venu!,  on  account  of  its  facility  of  uniting  with  a 
great  number  of  different  metallic  fubftances.  Its  co- 
lour, %vhen  pure,  is  pale  red,  and  its  fpecific  gravity 
from  8.7  to  9.3,  which  depends  not  onlv  on  its  degree 
of  purity,  but  alfo  on  its  condenfation  by  hammering. 
See  Chemistry  Index. 

COPPERAS,  a  name  given  to  the  faftitious  ful- 
phate  of  Iron.     See  Chemistry  Index. 

COPPERPLATE.     See  Engraving. 

COPPICE,  or  Copse,  a  little  wood,  confiftjng  of 
under-«oods,  or  fuch  as  may  be  railed  ?ither  by  fowing 
or  planting. 

COPTOS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  famous  trading 
tovvn  of  the  Thebais,  inhabited  by  Egyptians  and 
Arabs,  forae  diftance  from  the  Nile  ;  others  place  it  in 
a  fmall  illand  in  the  Nile,  on  which,  however,  it  had 
a  port.  Here  Ifts,  on  hearing  of  the  death  of  Ofiris, 
cut  one  of  her  locks,  and  put  on  mourning  ;  and  hence 
the  name  Coptos,  fignifying  privation.  A  proof  this 
of  the  antiquity  of  the  place.  And  for  this  reafon 
the  I'.laci,  or  priefts  of  Ifis,  were  bald,  according  to  Ju- 
venal. 

COPULATION,  the  aa  of  generation,  or  the 
congrefs  of  the  male  and  female,  otherwife  called  coi- 
tion.    See  Generation. 

COPY,  in  a  law  fenfe,  a  tranfcript  of  a  writing  or 
inftrument,  made  for  the  ufe  and  fatisfaclion  of  forae  of 
the  parties  concerned,  or  in  order  to  preferve  the  me- 
mory thereof. 

Copy  is  alfo  ufed  for  an  imitation  of  any  original 
work  ;  particularly  a  painting,  draught,  figure,  &c. 

Copy,  among  printers,  denotes  the  manufcript  or 
original  of  a  book  given  to  print  from. 

Copr-Hold,  a  tenure  for  which  a  tenant  has  nothing 
to  ihow  but  the  copy  of  the  rolls  made  by  the  fteward 
of  the  lord's  court. 

It  is  called  a  bafe  tenure  ;  becaufe  the  tenant  holds 
the  land  at  the  will  of  the  lord.  However,  it  is  not 
fimply  at  the  will  of  the  lord,  but  according  to  the  cuf- 
tom  of  the  manor  by  which  Inch  eftate  is  dcfcendible, 
and  the  tenant's  heirs  may  inherit  it  ;  and  a  copy-hold- 
er, fo  long  as  he  does  his  lervices,  and  does  not  break 
the  cuftora,  cannot  be  ejecled  by  the  lord  ;  and  if  he 
be,  he  ihall  have  trefpafs  againft  him.  See  the  articles 
Tenure  and  Villenage. 

Cori-Hiyi'der,  one  who  is  admitted  tenant  of  lands 
or  tenements  within  a  manor,  ^vhich  time  out  of  mind, 
by  ufe  and  cuftor:i  of  the  manor,  have  been  demifable, 
and  dtmifed  to  fuch  as  will  take  them  in  fee-fimple, 
or  fee-tail,  for  life,  years,  or  at  will,  according  to  the 

cuftom 
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Copy.tJ>;7it.  cuilom  of  the  manor  by  copy  of  court-roil  ;  but  is  ge- 
'■■     It       '  nerally  where  the  tenant  has  fuch   ellate  either   in  fee 
or  for  three  lives. 

Corr-Right,  the  right  which  an  author  may  be  fup- 
pofed  to  have  in  his  own  original  literary  compofi- 
tions ;  fo  that  no  other  perfon,  without  his  leave, 
may  publidi  or  make  profit  of  the  copies.  When  a 
man  by  the  exertion  of  his  rational  powers  has  pro- 
duced an  original  work,  he  has  clearly  a  right  to 
difpofe  of  that  identical  ^vork  as  he  pleafes ;  and  any 
attempt  to  take  it  from  him,  or  vary  the  difpolition 
he  has  made  of  it,  is  an  invafion  of  his  right  of  pro- 
perty. Now  the  identity  of  a  literary  compofition 
confilfs  entirely  in  the  fentimer.t  and  the  language  ; 
the  fame  conceptions,  clothed  in  the  fame  words, 
muft  neceffarily  be  the  fame  compofition  :  and  whatever 
method  be  taken  of  conveying  that  compofition  to  the 
ear,  or  to  the  eye  of  another,  by  recital,  by  writing,  or 
by  printing,  in  any  number  of  copies,  or  at  any  pe- 
riod of  time,  it  is  always  the  identical  work  of  the 
author  which  is  fo  conveyed  ;  and  no  other  man  (it 
hath  been  thought)  can  have  a  right  to  convey  or 
transfer  it  without  his  confent,  either  tacitly  or  ex- 
prefsly  given.  This  confent  may  perhaps  be  tacitly 
given  ^vhen  an  author  permits  his  work  to  be  publiih- 
ed  without  any  referve  of  right,  and  without  ftamp- 
ing  on  it  any  marks  of  ownerlhlp  ;  it  is  then  a  prefent 
to  the  public,  like  the  building  of  a  church,  or  the  lay- 
ing out  a  neiv  highivay  :  but  in  cafe  of  a  bargain  for 
a  fingle  imprelllon,  or  a  total  lale  or  gift;  of  the  copy- 
right ;  in  the  one  cafe  the  reverlion  hath  been  thought 
to  continue  in  the  original  proprietor ;  in  the  other 
the  whole  property,  with  its  exclufive  rights,  to  be 
perpetually  transferred  to  the  grantee.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  urged,  that  though  the  exclufive  right  of 
the  manufcript,  and  all  which  it  contains,  belongs  un- 
doubtedly to  the  owner  before  it  is  printed  or  pub- 
lilhed ;  yet  from  the  inllant  of  publication,  the  exclu- 
five right  of  an  author  or  his  affigns  to  the  fole  com- 
munication of  his  ideas  immediately  vanifhes  and  eva- 
porates ;  as  being  a  right  of  too  fubtile  and  unfub- 
ftantial  a  nature  to  become  the  fubjeft  of  property 
at  the  common  law,  and  only  capable  of  being  guard- 
ed by  pofitive  ft atute  and  fpecial  provifions  of  the  ma- 
giftrate. 

The  Roman  law  adjudged,  that  if  one  man  wrote 
any  thing,  though  ever  fo  elegantlv,  on  the  paper  or 
^  parchment  of  another,  the  writing  Ihould  belong  to 
the  original  oivner  of  the  materials  on  which  it  was 
written  :  meaning  certainly  nothing  more  thereby 
than  the  mere  mechanical  operation  of  writing,  for 
which  it  directed  the  fcribe  to  receive  a  fatisfacfion  : 
efpecially  as,  in  works  of  genius  and  invention,  fuch 
as  a  pifture  painted  on  another  man's  canvas,  the 
fame  law  gave  the  canvas  to  the  painter.  We  find 
no  other  mention  in  the  law  of  any  property  in  the 
works  of  the  underftanding,  though  the  fale  of  litera- 
ry copies,  for  the  purpofes  of  recital  or  multiplication, 
is  certainly  as  ancient  as  the  times  of  Terence,  Mar- 
tial, and  Statins.  Neither  with  us  in  Britain  hath 
there  been  (till  very  lately)  any  final  detennination 
upon  the  right  of  authors  at  the  common  law.  It  was 
determined  in  the  cafe  of  Miller  v.  Taylor  in  B.  R. 
Pafctr.  9.  Geo.  III.  1760,  that  an  exclufive  copy-right 
in  authors  fubfifled  by  the  common  law.     But  after- 
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ward.-.,  in  the  cafe  of  Donaldjin,  v.  Beckett  before  the 
houle  of  lords,  which  was  finally  determined  2 2d 
February  1774,  it  was  held,  that  no  copy-right  fub- 
fills  in  authors,  after  the  expiration  of  the  fcveral 
terms  created  by  the  ilatute  8  Ann.  c.  19.  This  fla- 
tute  declares,  that  the  author  and  his  afTigns  (hall 
have  the  whole  liberty*  of  printing  and  reprinting  his 
works  for  the  term  of  14  years,  and  no  longer;  anrf 
alfo  protefts  that  property  by  additional  penalties  and 
forfeitures  •,  direcfing  farther,  that,  if  at  the  end  of 
that  term,  the  author  himfelf  be  living,  the  right  (hall 
then  return  to  liim  for  another  term  of  the  fame  dura- 
tion. 

COQ^UES,  GoxZALO,  an  efteemed  painter  of  por- 
traits  and  converfations,  was  born  at  Antwerp  in  1618,. 
and  was  a  difciple  of  the  old  David  Ryckaert  ;  undtt 
whofe  direftion  he  applied  himielf  diligently  to  culti- 
vate thofe  promifing  talents  which  he  polfeflrcd  ;  not 
only  by  practiling  the  bell  rules  adminilfered  to  him 
by  his  inftructor,  but  alfo  by  lludying  nature  wi;h 
fingular  attention.  He  was  a  great  admirer  of  Vair- 
dyck  ;  and  fixing  on  the  manner  of  that  great  artift  as 
his  model,  had  the  happinels  of  fo  far  fucceeding,  that 
next  to  him  he  was  elteetned  equal  to  any  other  painter 
of  his  time.  In  the  fchool  of  Ryckaert  he  had  beert 
accuftomed  to  paint  converfations,  and  he  frequently 
compofed  fubjefts  of  fancy  like  Teniers,  Olfade,  and 
his  malfer  ;  and  by  that  habit  he  introduced  a  very 
agreeable  ftyle  of  portrait-painting,  in  a  kind  of  hifto- 
rical  converfalion,  which  ieemed  much  more  accep- 
table to  perfons  of  taife  than  the  general  manner  of 
painting  portraits,  and  procured  him  great  reputation 
and  riches.  In  that  way  he  compofed  leveral  fine  pic- 
tures for  King  Charles  I.  and  likewife  fcveral  for  the 
archduke  Leopold,  and  the  prince  of  Orange  ;  which 
latter  prince,  as  a  mark  of  refpecf,  prclented  Coquc.i 
ivith  a  rich  gold  chain,  and  a  gold  medal,  on  which 
the  bu'd  of  that  prince  was  impreffed.  He  died  ii» 
16S4.  He  had  an  excellent  pencil;  his  portraits  were 
well  defigned,  with  eafy  natural  attitudes  ;  he  difpo- 
fed  the  figures  in  his  compofition  fo  as  to  avoid  confti- 
iion  or  embarraffinent :  he  gave  an  extraordinary 
cleamefs  of  colour  to  his  heads  and  hands ;  and  his 
touch  was  free,  firm,  and  broad,  a  circiunilance  very 
uncommon  in  works  of  a  Imall  iizc. 

COi)UIMBO,  a"  port  tow-n  of  Chili,  in  South  A- 
merica,  fituated  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  of  the  fame 
name,  which  difcharges  itfelf  into  the  Pacific  ocean, 
W.  Long.  75.  10.  N.  Lat.  30.  8. 

COR  CAROLI,  in  Aftrononw,  an  extraconfiellatcd 
flar  in  the  northern  heniifphere,  fituated  between  the 
Cowa  Berenicis  and  Urfa  major,  lb  called  by  Dr  Hal- 
ley  in  honour  of  King  Charles. 

CoK-Hydrtr,  a  fixed  Uar  of  the  firft  magnitude,  in 
the  conllellation  of  H)  dra. 

Con  Leonis,  in  Astronomy,  a  fixed  ftar  of  the  firlt 
magnitude  in  the  conllellation  Leo. 

CoR-meiHe,  a  noted  plant,  common  in  the  highlands 
of  Scotland.  Its  roots  dried  are  the  fupport  of  the 
highlanders  in  long  journeys,  amidll  the  barren  hills 
dellitute  of  the  fupports  of  life  ;  and  a  finall  quantity, 
like  the  alimentary  powders,  will  for  a  long  time  re- 
pel the  attacks  of  hunger.  Infufdd  in  liquor  it  is  an 
agreeable  beverage,  and,  like  the  nepenthe  of  the 
Greeks,   exhilarates  the   raitid,     Ftora  the   llrailltuJ* 
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Coracias^  of  found  in  the  name,  it  feeras  to  be  the  fame  with 
chara,  tiie  roct  difcoverei  by  the  foldiers  of  Csfar  p.t 
,  Dyrrhachium,  which  fteeped  in  milk  ^vas  fuch  a  relief 
to  the  fcirjih.ed  army.  Or  we  may  reafonably  believe 
it  to  have  been  the  Caledonian  food  defcribed  by  Dio, 
of  which  the  quantity  of  a  bean  would  prevent  both 
hunger  and  thirft ;  and  this,  ^ivs  the  hillorian,  they 
have  ready  for  all  occafions. 

CORACIAS,  the  Roller,  a  genus  of  birds  of  the 
order  of  piccB.     See  Orn'itholcgv  Index. 

CORACO-ERACHiALis,  in  Ajsatomij,  the  name  of  a 
ir.ulcle  in  the  arm,  ferving  to  raife  it  upwards. 

COR ACO IDES,  in  yJnatomy,  a  fmall  Ihort  procefs 
of  th.e  fcapula.      See  Anatomy  Index. 

CORACOMANTES,  in  antiquity,  perfons  who 
foretold  events  from  their  oljfervations  on  croivs, 

CORALLINA,  or  Coral,  \i\Zoology,  a  genus  be- 
longing to  the  order  of  vermes  zoophyta.  See  Hel- 
MISTHOLOGY  Index. 

CORAL  Fishery.  Red  coral  is  found  in  the  Me- 
diterranean, on  the  fliores  of  Provence,  from  Cape  de 
la  Couronne  to  that  of  St  Tropez  ;  about  the  illes  of 
Majorca  and  Minorca  ;  on  the  fouth  of  Sicily  ;  on  the 
coafts  of  Africa ;  and,  lalfly,  in  the  Ethicpic  ocean, 
about  Cape  Negro. 

CoRAL-Sione,  a  name  for  a  kind  of  red  and  white 
agate  uhich  breaks  in  veins,  and  is  found  in  Italy  and 
fome  parts  of  Saxony.  That  of  Rochlitz  in  Saxony 
is  the  moft  celebrated,  and  is  found  in  globules  \vhich 
have  a  kind  of  crulf  about  them. 

CORALLINES,  a  genus  belonging  to  the  vermes 
zoophvta.     See  Heljiinthology  Ixdex. 

CO'RALLODENDRON.  See  Erythrixa,  Eo- 
TA\Y  Index. 

CORALLOIDES  (frutices).  See  Eschara 
and  KErv.iTOPHYTA. 

CORAM,  Captain  Tho:\iAS,  a  gentleman  remark- 
ably diftinguiihed  by  his  humanity,  was  born  about 
the  year  1668,  and  fpent  the  early  part  of  his  life  in 
the  llation  of  mailer  of  a  vell'el  trading  to  our  colonies, 
Atterivards  refiding  in  the  ealfern  part  of  the  metro- 
polis, among  fea-firing  people,  where  buCnels  often 
obliged  him  to  come  early  into  the  city,  and  return 
late,  he  frequently  law  young  children  expoitd  in  the 
llreets  through  the  indigence  or  cruelty  of  their  pa- 
rents. This  excited  his  companion,  and  induced  him 
to  project  the  foundation  of  an  hofpital  for  foundlings. 
In  this  humane  defign  he  laboured  with  indefatigable 
diligence  for  feventeen  years  •,  and  by  his  application 
procured  a  number  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  to  pa- 
tronize and  carry  the  fclieme  into  execution,  and  at 
length  obtained  the  royal  charter  for  it.  He  was  alfo 
highly  ii.llrumental  in  promoting  the  trade  of  Ameri- 
ca, by  prccuiing  a  bounty  upon  naval  llores  imported 
from  our  colonies.  He  was  likewife  eminently  con- 
cerned in  felling  on  foot  the  colonies  of  Georgia  and 
Nova  Scotia.  His  laft  charitable  defign,  in  which  he 
lived  to  make  fome  progrefs,  was  a  fcheme  for  uniting 
the  Noith  American  Indians  more  clofely  to  the  Bri- 
tilh  interell,  by  an  ellablilhment  for  the  education  of 
Indian  girls.  In  fliort,  he  fpent  the  greateft  part  of 
life  in  labouring  for  the  public,  and  experienced  a  fate 
too  common  Iii  thofc  who  devote  their  talents  to  fuch 
laudable  purpofcs ;  being  at  lad  indebted  for  fubfUlence 
to  the  roluutary  fubfcriptions  of  fome  public-fpirited 
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Sera  mece  requies  ?  poluifli  re/iquere  fo/am, 
Crudilis  ? 

But  when  the  time  approached  for  carrying  out  the 
corps,  the  cry  was  redoubled, 

Tremulis  ululatibus  <Elhera  comp/eiit  ; 

a  numerous  band  of  females  waiting  in  the  outer  court 
to  attend  the  hearfe,  and  to  pay  in  chorus  the  laft  tri- 
bute of  their  voices.  The  habit  of  this  forroiving 
train,  and  the  negleiEl  of  their  perfons,  were  admirably 
fuited  to  the  occalion ;  their  robes  were  black  and 
flowing,  refembling  the  ancient  palla  •,  their  feet  na- 
ked, their  hair  long  and  diflievelled  :   I  might  truly  fay, 

Ut  qui  conduHi  plorant  in  fiincra,dicunt 
Et  faciunt  prcpe  pliira  dolentibus  cxanimo. 

The  corpfe  was  carried  llo«ly  along  the  verge  of  a 
moft  beautiful   lake,  the  ululatus  was  continued,  and 

the 
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perfons,  at   the  head   of  whom  was  the  late  Frederic      Coraa 
prince   of  Wales.     Captain  Coram  died  in  1751  ;  and         II. 
was  interred,  at  his  own  defire,  in  a  vault  under  the      °''='"'^n 
chapel  of  the  Foundling  Holpital. 

COR  AN,  or  Alcorak.     See  Alcoran. 

CORAX,  the  trivial  name  of  a  fpecjes  of  CoRVUs. 
See  Ornithology  Index.   . 

COR-\NICH,  among  the  Scotch  and  Irllli,  the  cu- 
ftom  of  finging  ac- funerals,  anciently  prevalent  in  thofe 
countries,  and  itill  pradlifed  in  leveral  parts.  Of  this 
cuftom  r.Ir  Pennant  gives  the  following  account.  "  I 
had  not  the  fortune  to  be  prefent  at  any  In  North 
Britain  ;  but  formerly  affifted  at  one  in  the  fouth  of 
Ireland,  where  it  was  performed  In  the  fulncfs  of  hor- 
ror. The  cries  are  called  by  the  Irlih  the  ulogohne  and 
ItuUulu  ;  tsvo  words  very  exprellive  of  the  found  uttered 
on   thefe   occailons  5  and  being  of  Celtic  (lock,  etymo-  "^ 

logiiis  ivould  fuear  to  be  the  origin  of  the  oAoXiiyii*  of 
the  Greeks  and  ululalU!  of  the  Latins.  Virgil  Is  very 
fond  of  uling  the  laft  whenever  any  of  his  females  are 
dillreffed  •,  as  are  others  of  the  Roman  poets,  and  ge- 
nerally on  occafions  fimllar  to  this.  It  v.as  my  fortune 
to  arrive  at  a  certain  town  in  Kerry  at  the  time  that  a 
perfon  of  fome  diftinclion  departed  this  life  ;  my  cu- 
rlofity  led  me  to  the  houfe,  where  the  funeral  feemed  , 
conduced  In  the  pureft  claffical  form. 

^uodcunque  afplceret  luBiis,  gemitufquefonalant, 
Tormaque  non  taciti funeris  intus  erat. 

In  fliort,  the  conclainatio  was  fet  up  by  the  friends  in 
the  fame  manner  as  Virgil  defcribes  that  coufequentlal 
of  Dido's  death  ; 

Lament  is,  gemituque,  et  faminco  ululatu 
TeBa  frcmunt. 

Immediately  after  this  followed  another  ceremony,  fully 
defcribed  by  Camden  In  his  account  of  the  matiners  ot 
the  ancient  Irilh ;  the  earneft  expoftulations  and  re- 
proaches given  to  the  deceafed  for  quitting  this  world, 
were  (lie  enjoyed  fo  many  bleifings,  fo  good  a  hulband, 
and  fuch  fine  children.  This  cuftom  Is  alfo  of  great 
antiquity,  for  Euryalus's  mother  makes  the  fame  ad- 
drefs  to  her  dead  fon. 

Tunc  i/lafenecia- 
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Oorcelet. 


Corban    the  whole  proccffion  ended  among  the  venerable  ruins 
of  an  old  abhcy." 

CORBAN,  in  Jewifli  aniquity,  v.cre  thofe  offerings 
»vhich  had  li!e,  in  oppofition  to  the  minclinb,  or  ihcfe 
ivhich  had  not.  It  is  derived  from  the  word  tiirab, 
which  llgnifies  "  to  approach;"  becaule  the  vicliras 
were  brought  to  the  door  of  the  tabernacle.  The  coibp.n 
ivere  al\vays  looked  upon  as  the  moll  facred  offerings. 
The  Je%vs  are  reproached  with  defeating,  by  means  of 
the  corban,  the  precept  of  the  fifth  commandment, 
which  enjoins  the  refpccl  due  to  parents.  For  when 
a  child  had  no  mind  to  relieve  the  wants  of  his  father 
or  mother,  he  would  fay  to  them,  "  It  is  a  gift  {cori- 
la.i)  by  whatfoever  thou  mightell  be  profited  by  me ;" 
i.  e.  "  I  have  devoted  that  to  God  which  you  aik  of  me, 
and  it  is  no  longer  mine  to  give." 

CoPvBAN  is  aifo  a  ceremony  which  the  Mahometans 
perform  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Arrafat  in  Arabia,  near 
Mecca.  It  confhls  in  killing  a  great  number  of  iheep, 
and  diflributing  them  among  the  poor. 

CORBEILS,  in  Foriificn/iort,  little  bafkets  about  a 
foot  and  a  half  higli,  eight  inches  ivide  at  the  bottom 
and  twelve  at  the  top  ;  which  being  filled  i\ith  earth, 
are  frequently  -  fet  one  againft  another  upon  the  para- 
pet or  elfe'.vhere,  leaving  certain  port  holes,  from  whence 
to  fire  upon  the  enemy  under  covert  without  being 
feen  by  them. 

CORBEL,  in  jirchltenure,  the  reprefentation  of  a 
balkct,  loraetimes  feen  on  the  heads  of  caryatides.  The 
^vord  is  alio  afed  for  the  vafe,  or  tambour,  of  the  Co- 
rinthian column ;  fo  called  from  its  reiemblance  to  a 
bafket,  or  becaule  it  ivas  firft  formed  on  the  model  of 
a  bafket. 

Corbel,  or  Corbil,  is  alfo  ufed,  in  building,  for  a 
faort  piece  of  timber  placed  in  a  «all,  ivith  its  end 
Iticking  out  fix  or  eight  inches,  as  occafion  ferves,  in 
manner  of  a  ftiouldering-piece.  The  under  part  of  the 
end  thus  flicking  out  is  fometimes  cut  into  the  form  of 
H  boultin ;  fometimes  of  an  ogee,  and  fometimes  of  a 
face,  &c.  according  to  the  workman's  fancy  ;  the  up- 
per fide  being  plain  and  fiat. 

Corbel  is  alfo  ufed  by  fome  architects  for  a  niche 
or  hollow  left  in  walls  for  images,  figures,  or  llatues  to 
Hand  in. 

CORBET,  Richard,  bilhop  of  Norwich,  and  an 
eminent  poet,  w.-is  born  at  Ewell  in  Surry,  toivard 
the  latter  end  of  the  1 6th  century ;  and  educated  at 
Oxford,  where  he  v.as  efieemed  one  of  the  moft  cele- 
brated V. it;  of  the  univerfity.  Entering  into  holy  or- 
ders, he  became  a  popular  preacher,  and  was  m-^de 
chaplain  to  King  James  I. :  when,  after  feveral  prefer- 
ments in  the  church,  he  was,  in  1620,  made  bifliop  of 
Oxford  ;  and,  in  1632,  was  tranfiated  to  the  fee  of  Nor- 
Viich.  He  ivas  very  hofpitable,  and  ahvays  a  generous 
tncourager  of  public  deiigns.  He  died  in  1635.  There 
have  been  feveral  editions  of  his  poems  publilhed  under 
the  title  of  Poemata  Stromnta. 

COR  BEY,  a  to«-i  of  Picar^y  in  France,  with  a  fa- 
mous abbey  of  Benedicline  monks.  It  is  feated  on  the 
river  Somme,  10  miles  eaft  of  Araicns,  and  75  north  of 
Paris.      E.  Long.  2.  3  ^  N.  Lit.  49.  55. 

CORCELET,  in  Nalurnl  Hijfonj,  that  part  of  the 
fly  clafs  which  is  analogous  in  its  fituation  to  the  bread 
in  other  animals.     ?ylany  have  called  it  the   breall   in 
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thcfe   alfo,  but  improperly  ;  becaufc  the  breaft  of  other  Cuicln.ra» 
animals    is  the    place  of   the   lungs  and  trachea,    but  II 

thefc  organs  are  in  ihe  fly  clafs  diflributed  through  the ,     ^"       . 
whole  body.  ' 

COR  CHORUS,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to 
the  polyandria  clafs  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  rank- 
ing under  the  37th  order,  Cotumiierr.  See  Botany 
Index. 

CORCULUM,  a  diminutive  from  cor  "  the  heart," 
little  heart ;  the  effence  of  a  feed,  and  principle  of 
life  of  the  fixture  plant,  attached  to  and  contained 
within  tlie  lobes.  It  confifts  01  two  parts,  termed  by 
Linnieus  Plumi'la  and  RosiELLin!.  The  former  is 
the  radiciila  of  Grew  and  other  naturalifts.  The  cor- 
culum  is  in  tacl  the  embryo  of  the  future  vegetable ; 
and  is  attached  by  tivo  trunks  of  veffels  to  the  lobes  at 
their  union.  The  firft  of  its  two  parts  mounts  upward, 
and  becomes  the  trunk.  The  other  ftrikes  into  tl.e 
ground,  and  is  the  nidiment  of  the  root.  The  lobes 
and  heart  of  the  feed  are  dillinflly  vifible  in  the  bean, 
and  other  feeds  of  that  clafs,  efpecially  aher  remaining 
fome  time  in  ivater  or  earth. 

The  principle  of  life  is  feated  either  at  the  fummit 
or  bafe  of  the  feed.  From  this  circumflance  are  con- 
Ifrucled  tlie  two  firft  claffes  in  Caefalpinus's  method, 
cont.dnhig  trees  and  Ihrubs  only. 

CORCYRA,  in  Ancient  Geogrobhi/,  an  illand  in  the 
Ionian  fea,  oppofite  to  Thefprotia  a  dilfrict  of  Epi- 
rus,  called  Scheria  and  Flueacia  by  Homer.  In  Calli- 
maclms  it  is  called  Drepane ;  its  moft  ancient  name,  ac- 
cording to  the  Schollaft,  from  the  curvity  of  its  figure. 
Famous  for  the  ftiipwreck  of  Ulyffes  and  the  gardens 'bf 
Alcinous.     Now  Corfu. 

CoRCVRA,  a  cognominal  town  of  the  iiland  5  for- 
merly powerful,  and  capable  of  coping  with  mighty 
ftates  ;  fituated  about  the  middle  of  the  eaft  fide  of 
the  ifland,  called  T/ie  Town  nf  tlie  Phceacians  bv  Ho- 
mer. Now  Corfu,  from  the  Kegvpu  of  the  middle  age, 
the  name  of  the  citadel.  It  was  a  colony  of  the  Co- 
rinthians. Corcyrcci,  the  people.  E.  Long.  lo.  ±%. 
Lat.  39.  50. 

CoRCYRA  Nigra,  an  ifland  in  the  Adriatic,  on  the 
coaft  of  Dalmatia  (Pliny) ;  called  Ale/a-na  by  the 
Greeks,  to  diftinguifli  it  from  the  illand  in  the  Ionian 
fea.  The  epithet  Nigrti  ^vas  added,  from  its  woods  of 
tall  trees  «-ith  which  it  is  almoft  covered.  Now  Cur- 
7:0/(1. 

CORD,  or  Chord,  an  afferablage  of  feveral  threads 
of  hemp,  cabled  or  twifted  together  by  means  of  a 
wheel.  See  Cordage.  The  word  comes  from  the 
Greek  pcsjSo,  which  properly  fignifies  an  intefline  or  gut, 
of  which  cords  may  be  made.      See  Chord. 

Magicai  Cord,  an  inftrument  in  great  ufe  among 
the  Laplanders,  and  by  them  fuppofed  to  be  endued 
\vith  a  number  of  virtues.  It  is  a  cord  or  rope  v.ith 
three  knots  tied  in  it.  They  ufe  many  magical  rites 
and  ceremonies  in  the  tying  of  this  cord  ;  rnd,  when 
thus  prepared,  it  is  fuppoled  to  have  power  over  the 
winds;  and  they  will  fell,  by  means  of  it,  a  good  wind, 
or  at  leaft  the  promife  of  one,  to  a  fliip.  If  they  un- 
tie only  one  of  ihefe  knots,  a  moderate  gale  fuccccds ; 
if  two,  it  is  much  ilrongcr  :  and  if  three,  a  ftorm  is 
fure  to  follow. 

Cord  of  Wood,  a  certain  quantity  of  wood  for  buni- 
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Cord -wood  ing,  fo  called  becaufe  formerly  meafured  v\ith  a  cord,      tliors  take  fur  a  crofs  wound   or  wrenched  about  with  Conit'Ierai! 


Corded 


ages  was  in    all 
Thefe  primitive 


The   dimenfions  of   a  ftatute  cord  of  wood  are  eight 
.  teet  long,  four  feet  high,  and  four  feet  broad. 

CoRD-lVooi/,  is  new  wood,  andfuch  as,  when  brought 
by  water,  comes  on  board  a  veflel,  in  oppofition  to  that 
which  is  floated. 

CORDAGE,  a  term  ufed  in  general  for  all  forts 
of  cord,  whether  fmall,  middling,  or  great.  See 
Rope. 

The  naval  cordage  of  tlie  earlier 
probability  only  thongs  of  leather, 
ropes  were  retained  by  the  Caledonians  in  the  third 
century.  The  nations  to  the  north  of  the  Baltic  had 
them  in  the  ninth  or  tenth  centuries :  and  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  weftern  ifles  of  Scotland  make  ufe  of 
them  at  prefent  ;  cutting  the  Ikin  of  a  feal,  or  the  raw 
and  lalted  hide  of  a  coiv,  into  long  pieces,  and  faften- 
ing  the  plough  to  their  horfes  with  them,  or  even  t^vill- 
ing  them  into  ftrong  ropes  of  20  or  30  fathoms  length. 
But  thefe,  in  the  fouth  of  our  illand,  and  on  the  coHti- 
nent,  were  early  fuperfeded  by  the  ufe  of  iron  chains. 
The  very  maritime  and  commercial  nation  of  the  Ve- 
neti,  that  were  fo  intimately  conne6led  with  the  BelgM 
of  Britain,  ufed  iron  chains  for  their  cables  in  the  days 
of  Crefar.  But  in  the  more  diftaut  and  refined  coun- 
tries of  the  fouth,  both  thongs,  and  thele  had  long  given 
place  to  the  ufe  of  vegetable  threads  and  the  arts  of 
combining  them  into  ftrength.  In  this  manner  the 
Greeks  appear  to  have  ufed  the  common  rullies  of  their 
country,  and  the  Carthaginians  the  fpartum  or  broom  of 
Spain.  And  as  all  the  cordage  of  the  Romans  was 
n<»de  of  thefe  matei-ials  at  their  lad  defcent  on  our  ifland, 
fo  the  art  of  manufadluring  them  would  be  neceflarlly 
introduced  with  the  Roman  fettlements  among  the  Bri- 
tons. Under  the  direflion  of  Roman  artills  their  thongs 
of  leather  would  naturally  be  laid  afide,  and  the  junci, 
or  rullies  of  the  plains,  worked  up  into  cordage. 
And  what  remarkably  coincides  with  this  opinion  is, 
that  the  remains  of  old  cables  and  ropes  are  ftill  dif- 
tinguillied  among  the  Britilh  failors  by  the  name  of  o/(/ 
junk. 

The  nations  of  Roman  Britain,  and  the  tribes  of 
Caledonia  and  Ireland,  had  inherited,  from  their  ear- 
liell  ancellors,  many  of  the  ruder  arts  of  navigation. 
Their  fhips  were  large  open  boats,  framed  of  light 
timbers  ribbed  with  hurdles  and  lined  with  hides. 
Thefe  were  furnitlied  with  marts  and  fails.  The  lat- 
ter were  formed  of  hides,  as  the  tackle  was  of  thongs. 
They  were  actually  of  hides  among  the  Veneti  as  late 
as  the  days  of  Ctefar  ;  and  they  were  never  furled 
but  only  bound  to  the  mart.  But  thefe  flight  fea-boats, 
and  their  rude  furniture,  would  foon  be  difmiffed  by 
the  provincials  for  the  more  lubftantial  veflels  and  more 
artificial  fails  of  the  Romans.  The  Roman  fails,  which 
were  compofed  of  flax  in  the  days  of  Agricola,  were  af- 
terwards made  of  hemp  ■,  and  our  own  are  therefore  de- 
nominated cannabis  or  canvas  by  our  mariners  at  pre- 
fent. And  about  the  fame  period  afluredly  did  the  junk 
of  the  Britilh  cordage  give  way  to  the  lame  materials  ; 
the  ufe  of  hempen  ropes  upon  land,  and  of  hempen  nets 
for  hunting,  being  very  common  among  the  Romans  in 
the  firft  century. 

CORDATED,  an  appellation  frequently  given  by 
natura'ifls  to  things  ft  mewhat  refembling  a  heart. 

CORDED,  In  Heraldry.     A  crofs  corded,  fome  au- 
I 


cords :  others,  with  more  probability,  take  it  for  a  crofs 
made  of  two  pieces  of  cord. 

CORDELERAS,  mountains  of  South  America, 
otherwife  called  Andes. 

CORDELIER,  a  Franclfcan,  or  religious  of  the 
order  of  St  Francis.  The  Cordeliers  are  clothed  in 
thick  gray  cloth,  with  a  little  coivl,  a  chaperon,  and 
cloak  of  the  fame  •,  having  a  girdle  of  rope  or  cord 
tied  with  three  knots  ;  whence  the  name. — They  are 
otherwife  called  Minor  Friars,  their  original  name. 
The  denomination  Cordelier  Is  faid  to  have  been  firil 
given  them  in  the  war  of  St  Louis  againfl:  the  infidels  ; 
wherein  the  Friars  Minor  ha\'ing  repulfed  the  barba- 
rians, and  that  king  having  inquired  their  name,  it 
was  anfwered,  they  were  people  corde/iex,  "  tied  with 
ropes."  The  Cordeliers  are  to  a  man  profefled  Sco- 
tllls. 

CORDEMOI,  Geralde,  a  learned  philofopher  and 
hlflorlan,  born  at  Paris,  made  himfelf  known  to  M. 
Bofl'uet,  ^vho  placed  him  about  the  dauphin  In  the  qua- 
lity of  reader.  He  Inftrufled  that  young  prince  with 
great  afliduity ;  and  in  1675  was  received  into  the 
French  academy.  He  wrote  a  general  hllfory  of  France 
during  the  firft  races  of  the  French  kings,  In  two  vols  •, 
and  fix  difcourfes  on  the  diftinftion  between  Body  and 
Soul,  which  Were  printed  together  In  1702  In  quarto. 
He  died  In  1684.  M.  Cordemol  followed  the  principles 
of  Defcartcs. 

CORDIA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
pentandria  clafs,  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking 
under  the  41ft  order,  Afperifolite.  See  BoTANY 
Index. 

CORDIAL,  In  Medicine,  whatever  ralfes  the  fplrlts, 
and  gives  thera  a  fudden  ftrength  and  cheerfulnefs ;  as 
wine,  fplrits,  the  effluvia  of  flowers,  fruit,  and  many 
other  fubftances. 

CORDON,  in  Fortification,  a  row  of  ftones,  made 
round  on  the  outfide,  and  fet  between  the  wall  of  the 
fortrefs  which  lies  aflope,  and  the  parapet  which  ftands 
perpendicular,  after  fuch  a  manner,  that  this  difference 
may  not  be  offenfive  to  the  eye  j  whence  the  cordons 
ferve  only  as  an  ornament,  ranging  round  about  the 
place,  being  only  ufed  In  fortifications  of  ftone-work  : 
for  In  thofe  made  with  earth  the  void  fpace  is  filled  up 
with  pointed  flakes. 

CORDUBA,  In  Ancient  Geography,  an  illuftrious 
city  of  Bwtlca,  on  the  right  or  north  fide  of  the  Bte- 
tis.  Built  by  Marcellus,  according  to  Strabo  ;  but 
which  Marcellus  Is  not  fo  clear.  It  was  the  firft  co- 
lony fent  Into  thofe  parts  by  the  Romans ;  and  fur- 
named  Patricia,  becaufe  at  firft  Inhabited  by  principal 
men,  both  of  the  Romans  and  natives.  It  Is  men- 
tioned by  SIl.  Itallcus  In  the  fecond  Punic  war ;  and 
hence  it  is  probable  the  firft  Marcellus  was  the  foun- 
der, and  not  the  Marcellus  engaged  in  the  civil  war 
between  Ciefar  and  Pompey.  It  was  famous  for  the 
birth  of  the  two  Senecas  and  of  Lucan  (Martial),  and 
for  Its  rich  produce  in  oil  (Statins,  Martial).  Still  re- 
taining Its  name   a   little  altered.     W.  Long.  5.   Lat. 

37"  45*  r  *    I  1  /.    . 

CORDOUA,  or  Cordova,  a  city  of  AndaUifia  in 

Spain,  fituatcd  on   the   river   Guadelqulver,  in  a  very 

extenfive  plain.     The  circumference  is  large  ;  but  It  Is 

not  peopled  in  proportion   to  Its  extent,  for  there   are 
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ror'o:n.   n  great  many  orchards  and  gavdcr.s  witkin  tlie  avails. 

^■~~v  'I'here  are  many  fapcrb  ftrufturcs,  palaces,  churches, 
-and  religious  houies  •,  particularly  the  cathedral,  which 
is  very  magnificent  :  It  -was  fonncrly  a  mofque  when 
the  INToors  poirefied  the  town  ;  for  which  reafon  it  ftill 
retains  the  name  of  Ah'zquua,  \vhich  has  the  fame 
meaning.  The  cathedral  is  very  rich  in  plate  ;  four  of 
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a-piece.  The  re- 
venue of  the  lee  amounts  to  5  ^ccl.  per  annum  ;  but  as 
t-hc  Iiilhops  cannot  devile  by  will,  all  thev  die  polTeffed 
of  elcheats  to  the  crown.  The  I'quare  called  the  Plar-a 
Mnjor  is  iurrounded  with  verj-  fine  houfes,  under  which 
are  piazzas.  The  trade  is  flouriihing  on  account  of 
the  river ;  and  confilis  of  wine,  filk,  and  Cordovan 
leather.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  this  place  are  a  vaft 
number  of  orange  and  lemon  trees,  which  renders  their 
fruits  exceeding  cheap.  The  beft  horfes  in  Spain  come 
from  hence. 

Cordova  was  the  ancient  Ccrduha  mentioned  in  the 
preceding  article.  After  the  fall  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, it  was  fubjefted  to  the  dominion  of  the  Goths  ; 
but  in  the  eighth  centur\'  it  was  raifed  by  the  Moorilh 
princes  to  a  flate  of  fplendor  unequalled  in  any  other 
part  of  the  world.  In  the  year  75  1;,  Abdoulrahman,  only 
heir-male  of  the  Oramiad  line,  having  paflfed  over  from 
Africa  at  the  head  of  a  few  defperate  followers,  found 
means  to  raife  a  rebellion  in  Spain ;  when,  after  a 
battle  fought  on  the  banks  of  the  Guadelquiver,  in 
which  he  overthrew  the  lieutenant  of  the  AbafTid  ca- 
liph of  Damafcus,  he  became  king  of  all  the  Moorilh 
poffcffions  in  the  fouth  of  Spain,  and  in  7119  fixed 
his  royal  refidence  at  Cordova.  Then  began  thofe 
flouriihing  ages  of  Arabian  gallantry  and  magnificence 
•which  rendered  the  Moors  of  Spain  fuperior  to  all  their 
cotemporaries  in  arts  and  arms,  and  made  Cordova 
one  of  the  moll  fplendid  cities  of  the  world.  Agri- 
culture and  commerce  profpered  under  the  happy  fway 
of  this  hero;  and  the  face  of  the  country  was  changed 
Irora  a  fcene  of  defclation,  which  the  long  wars  and 
harth  government  of  the  viceroys  had  brought  on,  into 
a  moft  populous  flouriihing  flate,  exceeding  in  riches, 
number  of  inhabitants,  aclivity,  and  induflry,  any 
prior  or  fubfe([uent  era  of  the  Spanilh  hiftory.  He 
added  new  fortifications  to  the  town,  built  himfelf  a 
magnificent  palace  with  deliciows  gardens,  laid  caufe- 
ways  through  the  marflies,  made  excellent  roads  to  open 
ready  communication  bet^veen  the  great  towns,  and 
in  786  began  the  great  mofque,  which  he  did  not  live 
to  finini. 

During  the  courfe  of  two  centuries,  this  court  con- 
tinued to  be  the  refort  of  all  profeiTors  of  the  polite 
arts,  and  of  luch  as  valued  themfelves  upon  their  mi!:- 
'tary  and  knightly  accomplithments ;  whilll  the  reft  of 
Europe  was  buried  in  ignorance,  debafed  by  brutality 
ot  manners,  or  difiracled  by  fuperftitious  difputes. 
England,  weakened  by  its  heptarchy,  was  too  inconfi- 
derable  even  to  be  mentioned  in  the  political  hiftory  of 
the  times.  France,  though  it  had  a  gleam  of  reputa- 
tion under  Charlemagne,  v.as  ftill  a  b::rbarous  mipo- 
lifhcd  nation  ;  and  Italy  was  in  utter  confulion  ;  the 
frequent  revolutions  and  change  of  mafters  rendering 
It  impoflible  for  learning,  or  any  thing  good,  to  ac- 
quire a  permanent  footing  in  fo  unft.ablc  a  foil  :  Greece, 
though  ftill  in  pofleiTion  of  the  arts  and  luxiuy  of  an- 
cient Rome,  had  loft  all  vigour,  and  fecracd  abforbed 
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in  the  moft  futile   of  all  purfults,  \\l.  tiiat  01*  fcliohi-    ronlous 
ftic  argument  and  religious  ful)tilities.  *— ^w-— - 

The  refidence  of  the  Ommiad  raliphs  was  long  con- 
fpicuous  for  its  fuprcme  magiiificence,  and  the  crowds 
of  learned  men  who  were  allured  to  it  by  the  protec- 
tion offered  by  its  fovereigns,  the  beauty  of  the  coun- 
try, the  >»  holclomcnefs  of  the  climate,  and  the  variety 
of  plcafures  that  returned  inccffantly  in  one  enchant- 
ing round. 

Cordova  became  the  centre  of  politentfs,  induftry, 
and  genius.  Tilts  and  tournaments,  with  other  colllv 
ftiows,  were  long  the  darling  paftimei  of  a  wealthy 
happy  people  •,  and  this  was  the  only  kingdom  in  the 
weft  where  geometry,  aftronomy,  and  phyfic,  were 
regularly  ftudied  and  praiSitd.  Mufic  was  no  IcR 
honoured  ;  for  we  find,  that  in  844  a  famous  mufician 
called  jili  Zeriab  came  to  fettle  at  Cordova,  and  form- 
ed feveral  pupils,  who  were  fuppofed  to  equal  the  moft 
celebrated  performers  that  were  ever  known  even  in 
the  Eaft.  That  architeclure  was  greatly  encouraged, 
ive  need  no  other  proof  th.an  the  great  and  expenfive 
fabrics  undertaken  and  completed  by  manv  of  thefc 
Spanilh  monarchs.  Whatever  faults  may  be  juftlv 
condemned  in  their  manner  by  the  connoill'eur,  ac- 
cuftomed  to  the  chafte  noble  graces  of  the  Grecian 
proportions,  certainly  nobody  can  behold  what  remains 
of  thefe  Moorilh  edifices,  without  being  llrongly  im- 
prelled  with  a  liigli  idea  of  the  genius  of  the  artills,  as 
well  as  the  grandeur  of  the  prince  who  carried  their 
plans  into  execution. 

The  fultans  not  only  gave  the  moft  diftinguillied 
protecfiion  to  arts  and  fciences,  and  to  the  perfons  learn- 
ed in  any  of  them,  but  were  themfelves  eminently 
verfed  in  various  branches  of  knowledge.  Alkahera  II. 
colletled  fo  immenfe  a  quantity  of  manufcripts  that, 
before  the  end  of  his  reign  the  royal  library  contained 
no  lefs  than  600,000  volumes,  of  which  the  very  cata- 
logue filled  40  huge  folios.  The  univerfity  of  Cordo. 
va  was  founded  by  him,  and  under  fuch  favourable  au- 
fpices  rofe  to  the  highell  pitch  of  celebrity. 

Abdoulrahman  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  HilTem, 
whole  paflion  for  glory  and  architecture  was  not  in  the 
leak  inferior  to  that  of  his  father.  He  put  the  finifti- 
Ing  hand  to  the  mofque,  which  the  plunder  of  the 
fouthcrn  provinces  of  France  enabled  him  to  complete 
in  the  courfe  of  a  few  years.  The  bridge  over  the 
Guadelquiver  was  a  work  of  Hifl'em's  after  his  own 
plrai. 

Alkahem  fucceeded  Hiifcm.. 

Abdoulrahman  II.  was  alfo  pafTionatcly  fond  of  build- 
ing. He  was  the  firft  that  brought  the  fupplies  of 
water  to  Cordova  by  means  of  leaden  jiipes  laid  upon 
aquedufls  of  ftone.  The  quantity  was  fo  confiderahlc, 
that  every  part  of  the  palace,  the  mofques,  baths, 
fquares,  and  pulilic  edifices,  had  all  of  them  their 
fountains  conftantly  playing.  A  great  many  of  thefe 
ivorks  ftill  fubfift.  He  paved  the  whole  city,  and 
erc(5^ed  feveral  mofq;ies. 

After  him  reigned  Mahomet  Aimundar,  Abdallah, 
and  Abdoulrahman  III.  who  farpail'ed  all  his  predccef- 
fors  in  fplendor,  riches,  .and  expencc.  His  fubjefls  vied 
with  each  other  in  profufion  and  magnificence.  This 
monarch  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Alkahem  II.  who 
left  a  minor  to  fuccccd  him,  and  the  kingdom  to  be 
governed  by  the  famous  vifir  Mahdmct  Abcnamir,  fur- 
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Cari1u<.n  named  Jlrnancor,  or  "  the  defender,"  from  liis  great 
II  viiftories  and  wife  condufl.  His  defcendants  inherited 
^°"^-  ,  from  him  tlie  vifirfliip,  and  a  power  as  abfolute  as  if 
•  they  had  been  caliphs,  until  the  weaknefs  of  the  fove- 
rcinns  encouraged,  and  the  infolence  of  the  minifters 
provoked,  the  grandees  to  ditturb  the  ftate  with  their 
jealoufies  and  diflenfions.  Thefc  broilj  occafioned  fuch 
.a  feries  of  civil  war  and  anarchy,  as  overthrew  the 
throne  of  Cordova,  and  dellroyed  the  -whole  race  of 
Abdoulrahman.  Thus  tlie  glorious  edifice,  founded 
by  the  valour  and  prudence  of  that  conqueror,  and  ce- 
mented by  fimilar  virtues  in  many  of  his  fucccflbrs, 
funk  into  nothing  as  foon  as  the  fccptre  devolved  upon 
weak  enervated  princes,  whofe  indolence  and  incapa- 
city transferred  the  management  of  every  thing  to  a 
vifir.  Many  petty  kingdoms  fprung  up  out  of  the 
ruins  of  this  mighty  empire  ;  and  the  Chriftians  foon 
found  opportunities  of  dellroying,  by  feparate  attacks, 
that  tremendous  power,  which  \vhen  united  had  proved 
an  overmatch  for  their  utmoll  force. 

'Neiv  Cordova,  a  confiderable  town  of  South  Ame- 
rica, in  the  province  of  Tucuman,  with  a  bilhop's  fee, 
175  miles  from  St  Jago.  W.  Long.  62.  5.  S.  Lat. 
32.  10. 

CORDUAN,  a  famous  pharos  or  light-houfe  of 
France,  in  Guienne,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Girond. 
The  architefture  is  extremely  fine  ;  and  it  is  placed 
there  to  hinder  vciTels  from  running  on  the  fand-banks 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river.     W.  Long.  i.  9.  N.  Lat. 

CORDUS,  VaJ.ERIUS,  a  learned  botanifl,  was  the 
fon  of  Ericius  Cordus,  a  phyfician  and  poet  of  Ger- 
many. Having  learned  the  languages,  he  applied  him- 
self to  the  ftudy  of  botany,  in  the  profecution  of  which 
lie  examined  the  mountains  of  Germany,  and  travelled 
into  Italy  ;  but  being  wounded  in  the  leg  by  the  kick 
uf  a  horfe,  died  at  Rome  in  155^.  He  wrote  Remarks 
on  Dxofcorides,  and  other  worlds. 

CORDWAINERS,  or  Cordiners,  the  terra  where- 
by the  ftatutes  denominate  Jhoemakers.  The  word  is 
formed  from  the  French  cordonnier,  which  Menage  de- 
rives from  cordunn,  a  kind  of  leather  brought  from 
Cordoua,  whereof  they  formerly  msde  the  upper  lea- 
thers cf  their  (hoes.  Others  derive  it  from  corde 
"  rope,"  bccaufe  anciently  ftioes  were  made  of  cords  ; 
as  they  ftill  are  in  fome  parts  of  Spain,  under  the 
name  of  alpargates.  But  the  former  etymology  is  bet- 
ter warranted  5  for,  in  effecl,  the  French  workmen 
who  prepare  the  corduas  are  ilill  called  cordouan- 
niers. 

In   Paris  they  have    t^vo    pious    focieties  under  the 
title  of  freres   cordonniers,     "   brothers   Ihoemakers," 
ellabliflied  by  authority  towards  the  middle  of  the  17  th 
•See  Civ/-  century  ■■,  the  one  under  the  proteftion  of  St  Crifpin  *, 
fin,  ({jg  Other  of  St  Crifpianus,  two   faints  who  had   former- 

ly honoured  the  profeflion.  They  live  in  community, 
and  under  fixed  (latules  and  officers  ;  by  which  they 
are  directed  both  in  their  fpiritual  and  fecular  concerns. 
The  produce  of  their  (hoes  goes  into  a  common  flock, 
to  fiLrnilh  neceflaries  for  their  fupport  5  the  reft  to  be 
diftributed  among  the  poor. 

CORE  A,  a  peninilila  lying  to  the  north-eaft  of 
China,  between  99  and  109  degrees  of  E.  Long,  and 
between  32  and  46  of  N.  Lat.  It  is  divided  into  8 
provinces^  wjiich  contain  40  cities  of  the  ift  rank^  j  i 


of  the  zd,  and  70  of  the  3d.  The  capital  of  the  whole 
is  Haa-ching,  where  the  king  relides.  The  Jefuits '' 
fay,  the  people  are  well  made,  of  a  fweet  and  traclable 
difpofition,  and  fond  of  learning,  mufic,  and  dancing, 
and  in  general  referable  the  Chiiiefe.  The  houfes 
are  mean,  being  covered  with  thatch  ;  and  they  have 
no  beds,  but  lie  on  the  floor.  They  have  little  filk, 
and  therefore  m.ake  ufe  of  linen  cloth  in  its  room. 
Their  trade  confifts  in  white  paper,  pencils,  ginfcng, 
gold,  filver,  iron,  yellow  varnilh,  fowls  whofe  tails  are 
three  feet  long,  horfes  no  more  than  three  feet  in 
height,  fable  fkins,  caftor,  and  mineral  fait.  In  general 
it  is  a  fertile  country,  though  abounding  in  mountains. 
It  is  tributary  to  China. 

M.  Grofier  relates  an  obfervation  concerning  the 
natural  liillory  of  Corea,  which,  in  his  opinion,  fur- 
nilhes  a  new  proof  of  the  revolutions  which  the  furface 
of  our  globe  has  undergone.  An  ancient  Chineie 
book  afferts,  that  the  city  where  Kipe,  the  king  of 
Corea,  eftablilhed  his  court,  was  built  in  a  place  which 
forms  at  prefent  a  part  of  the  territories  of  Yong- 
pin^-fou,  a  city  of  the  firft  clafs  in  the  province  of 
Petcheli.  "  If  tliis  (fays  he)  be  admitted  as  a  faff, 
we  may  from  thence  conclude,  that  thefe  territories 
formerly  belonged  to  Corea ;  and  that  the  gulf  of 
Lea-tong,  which  at  prefent  feparates  this  kingdom 
from  the  province  of  Petcheli,  did  not  then  exift,  and 
that  it  has  been  formed  fince  ;  for  it  is  not  probable 
that  the  fovereign  would  have  fixed  his  refidence  \vith- 
out  the  boundaries  of  his  kingdom,  or  in  a  place  ^vherc 
he  was  fepnrated  from  it  by  a  wide  and  extcnfive  fea. 
This  conjefture  is  confirmed  by  certain  fafts  admitted 
by  the  Chinefe.  Thus  when  Yu,  hmiamed  the  Great, 
undertook  to  drain  and  carry  off  the  ivaters  which 
had  inundated  the  low  grounds  of  feveral  provinces, 
he  began  by  the  river  Hoang-ho,  the  overflowing  ot 
which  caufed  the  greateft  devaftation.  He  w'ent  in 
fearch  of  its  fource  to  the  bofom  of  Tartary,  frcun 
whence  he  direfted  its  courfe  acrofs  the  provinces  of 
Chan-fi,  Chen-fi,  Honan,  and  Petcheli.  Toivards  its 
mouth,  in  order  to  weaken  the  rapidity  of  its  waters, 
he  divided  them  into  nine  channels,  through  which  he 
caufed  the  river  difcharge  itfelf  into  the  eadern  lea 
near  the  mountain  of  Kie-clie-chan,  which  then  fomied 
a  promontory.  Since  that  time  to  the  prefent,  tliat  is, 
about  ^9i;o  years,  the  river  Hoang-ho  has  departed 
fo  much  from  its  ancient  courie,  that  its  mouth  at 
prefent  is  about  fix  degrees  farther  fouth.  We  mult 
alfo  remark,  that  the  mountain  Kie-che-chan,  which 
was  formerly  united  to  the  main  land  of  Yong-ping- 
fou,  Hands  at  prefent  in  the  fea  at  the  diflance  of  about 
5.0  leagues  to  the  Ibuth  of  that  city.  If  the  lea  has 
been  able  to  cover  with  its  waters  that  extent  of  ter- 
ritory wiiich  at  prefent  forms  part  of  the  gulf  ot  Lea- 
tong,  may  we  not  be  allowed  to  fuppofe  that  like  in- 
undations may  have  formed  fucceflively  the  whole  of 
that  gulf,  the  ancient  exiflence  of  which  feems  fo  ill 
to  agree  with  the  refidence  of  the  kings  of  Corea  in 
the  territories  of  Yong-ping-fou  ?  It  is  true,  the  Chi- 
nefe hiftory  makes  no  mention  of  fo  confiderable  a 
phyfical  revolution :  but  it  is  equally  filcnt  with  re- 
gard to  the  500  hjs  (50  leagues)  extent  of  ground 
which  is  at  prefent  covered  by  the  fea  beyond  the 
mountains  of  Kie-che-chan.  Befides,  of  .all  the  changes 
which  the  furface  of  our  globe  experiences,  thofe  only 
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Com.     are  mcniloned  In  hiftory  ^vhich  happen  fuddeuly,  and 

— ^v v.hich    confequciitly    make    more    imprcfiion    on    tlic 

minds  of  men. 

Corea  c'liedy  produces  wheat,  rice,  and  ginfeng, 
\nth  a  kind  of  palm  tiec  \vhicli  yields  a  gum  capable 
of  producing  a  yellow  vainiOi  little  inferior  to  gilding. 
Hence  aHo  are  exported  caltor  and  fable  Ikins  ;  al- 
fo  gold,  filver,  iron.,  and  fo!lil  (alt  ;  a  kind  of  linall 
briidies  for  painting,  made  of  the  hair  of  a  wolf's  tail, 
are  likewife  manutaclarcd  here,  which  are  exported 
to  China  and  highly  efteemcd  there.  The  fea  coafls 
abound  in  fifli,  and  great  numbers  of  whales  are  found 
there  eveiy  year  towards  the  noith-eaft.  Several 
of  thefe,  it  is  faid,  have  in  their  bodies  the  harpoons 
of  the  French  and  Dutch,  from  whom  they  have 
efcaped  in  the  northern  e.xtremities  of  Europe  ;  which 
feems  to  indicate  a  paffage  from  the  European  into 
the  Ailatic  feas  round  the  continents  of  Europe  and 
Afia. 

A  confiderable  quantity  of  the  paper  of  Corea  is 
annually  imported  into  China  ;  indeed  the  tribute  due 
to  the  emperor  is  partly  paid  with  it  every  year.  It 
is  made  of  cotton,  and  is  as  llrong  as  cloth,  being  writ- 
ten upon  with  a  fmall  hair-brulh  or  pencil  ;  but  muft 
be  done  over  with  alum-water  before  it  can  be  written 
upon  in  the  European  manner.  It  is  not  purchaled 
by  the  Chinefe  for  writing,  but  for  filling  up  the 
fquares  of  their  fafli-nindows ;  becaufe,  when  oiled,  it 
refifts  the  wind  and  rain  better  than  that  of  China.  It 
is  ufed  likewife  as  ^vrapping  paper ;  and  is  ferviceable 
to  the  tailors,  who  rub  it  between  their  hands  imtil  it 
becomes  as  foft  and  flexible  as  the  fineil  cotton  cloth, 
inllead  of  which  it  is  often  employed  in  lining  clothes. 
It  has  alfo  this  lingular  property,  that  it  it  be  too  thick 
for  the  purpofe  intended,  it  may  be  ealily  Iplit  into  two 
or  three  leaves,  each  of  which  is  even  ftronger  than 
the  beft  paper  of  China. 

The  Coreans  are  well  made,  ingenious,  brave,  and 
tractable  ;  are  fond  of  dancing,  and  Ihow  great  docility 
in  acquiring  the  fciences,  to  which  they  apply  with  great 
ardour,  and  which  they  honour  in  a  particular  manner. 
The  northern  Coreans  are  larger  fized  and  more  ro- 
buft  than  thofe  of  the  fouth  ;  have  a  tafte  for  arms, 
and  become  excellent  foldiers.  Their  arms  are  crofs- 
bows  and  long  fabres.  Men  of  learning  are  diilinguilh- 
cd  from  other  claffes  of  people  by  two  plumes  of  fea- 
thers in  their  caps  ;  and  ^vhen  merchants  prefent  the 
Coreans  v>ith  anv  books  for  fale,  ihev  drels  thcmfelves 
in  the  richeft  attire,  and  bum  perfumes  before  they 
treat  conccnang  the  price. 

The  Coreans  mourn  three  years,  as  in  China,  for  a 
father  or  mother  :  but  the  time  of  mourning  for  a  bro- 
ther is  confined  to  three  months.  Their  dead  are  not 
interred  until  three  years  after  their  deceafe  5  and  when 
the  ceremony  of  interment  is  performed,  they  place 
around  the  tomb  the  clothes,  chariot,  and  horfes  of 
the  deceafcd,  with  whatever  elfe  he  (liowed  the  great- 
cll  fondnefs  for  while  alive  ;  all  which  they  leave  to 
be  carried  off  by  the  alTiftants.  Their  houles,  as  in 
China,  confift  only  of  one  (lorv,  and  are  very  ill  built ; 
in  the  country  being  compofed  of  earth,  and  in  cities 
generally  of  brick,  but  all  thatched  with  draw  •,  the 
walls  of  their  cities  are  conflrufled  after  tlie  Chinefe 
manner,  with  fquare  turrets,  battlements,  and  arched 
gate^.     Their  writing,  drefs,  religious  ceremonies,  and 
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creed,  as  well  as  the  greater  part  of  their  cuftums,  are 
borrowed  from  the  Chinefe.  Their  women,  however, 
are  Id's  confined,  and  have  the  liberty  of  appearing  in  ^ 
public  with  the  other  fex,  for  which,  they  arc  often  ridi- 
culed by  their  neighbours.  They  differ  from  the  Chi- 
nefe alfo  in  their  ceremonies  of  marriage,  and  in  the 
manner  of  contrafling  it  •,  the  parties  in  this  country 
taking  the  liberty  to  choofe  for  themlelvcs,  without 
coiifulting  the  inclinations  of  their  parents,  or  fulFering 
them  to  throw  any  obftacles  in  their  way. 

COREIA,  in  antiquity,  a  feftival  in  honour  of  Pro- 
ferpine,  named  Core,  Kcoii,  which,  in  the  Moloflian  dia- 
lect fignifies  a  beautiful  v.oman. 

CORELLI,  Arcangf.lo,  the  famous  Italian  mu- 
fician  and  compofer,  a  native  of  Fulignano,  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  Bologna,  was  born  in  1 653.  He  entertain- 
ed an  early  propenfity  to  the  violin  ;  and  as  he  advan- 
ced in  years,  laboured  inceiTantly  in  the  practice  of 
that  inftrument.  About  the  year  1672,  his  curiofity 
led  iiim  to  vifit  Paris,  probably  with  a  view  to  attend 
the  improvements  which  were  making  in  mufic  under 
t'-.e  influence  of  Cardinal  Mazarin,  and  in  confequencc 
of  the  ellablilhment  of  a  royal  academy  ;  but  notwith- 
flanding  the  charadler  which  he  brought  with  him,  he 
was  driven  back  to  Rome  by  Lully,  whofe  jealous 
temper  coald  not  brook  fo  formidable  a  rival  as  this  il- 
luflrious  Italian.  In  the  year  1 680  he  vifited  Germany, 
and  met  tvith  a  reception  fuitable  to  his  merit  from 
moft  of  the  German  princes,  particularly  the  eleftor  of 
Bavaria ;  in  whofe  fervice  he  was  retained,  and  con- 
tinued for  fome  time.  After  about  five  years  ftay  abroad, 
lie  returned  again  to  Rome,  and  there  purfucd  his  ftudies 
with  great  alTiduity. 

The  proficiency  of  Corelli  on  his  favourite  inftru- 
ment the  violin  was  fo  great,  that  the  fame  of  it  fpread 
throughout  Europe.  The  ftyle  of  his  performance 
was  learned,  elegant,  and  pathetic  j  and  his  tone  firm 
and  even.  I\Ir  Gerainiani,  who  uas  well  acquainted 
with,  and  had  ftudied  it,  ufed  to  refemble  it  to  a 
fv.eet  trumpet.  A  perfon  who  had  heard  him  per- 
form favs,  that,  ivhilil  he  was  playing  on  the  violin, 
it  was  ufual  for  his  countenance  to  be  diflurbed,  his 
eyes  to  become  as  red  as  fire,  and  his  eye-balls  to  roll 
as  in  an  agony. 

Corelli  was  highly  favoured  by  that  great  patroa 
of  poetry  and  mufic.  Cardinal  Ottoboni.  Crefcembini 
fays,  that  he  regulated  the  mnfical  academy  held  at 
the  palace  of  his  eminence  every  Monday  afternoon. 
Here  it  was  that  Mr  Handel  became  acquainted  with 
him  ;  and  in  this  academy  a  fertnata  of  Mr  Handel, 
entitled  //  Trioiifo  del  Tempo,  was  performed,  the 
overture  to  which  was  in  a  flyle  fo  new  and  fingular, 
that  Corelli  was  confounded  in  his  firil  attempt  to  play 
it. 

During  the  refidence  of  Corelli  at  Rome,  befides 
thofe  of  his  own  country,  many  perfons  were  ambi- 
tious of  becoming  his  difciples,  and  learning  the  prac- 
tice of  the  violin  from  the  grcatell  mailer  on  that  in- 
ftrument the  world  had  then  heard  of.  Of  thefe  it  is 
faid  the  late  Lord  Edgecumbe  was  one  :  and  that  the 
fine  mezzotinto  print  of  Corelli  by  Smith  was  fcraped 
from  a  picture  painted  by  Mr  Hugh  Hoivard  at  Rome 
for  that  nobleman. 

Corelli  died  at   Rome  in  1713',  and   was  "buried   in 

the  church  of  the  Rotunda,  othcrwife  called   the  Pan- 
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thc'jn,  in  the  firft  chapel  on  the  kit  hand  of  the  en- 
"'  trance.  Over  the  place  of  his  interment  is  a  fepul- 
chral  monument  to  his  honour,  with  a  marble  bull  there- 
on, creeled  at  the  expence  of  Philip  William,  count 
palatine  of  the  Rhine,  under  the  care  and  dircclion  of 
Cardinal  Ottoboni. 

For  many  years  after  his  deceafe,  this  excellent  mu- 
fician  was  consnieraoratcd  by  a  folcrrm  mufical  per- 
formance in  the  Pantheon,  on  the  anniverlary  of  his 
death.  In  the  year  1730  an  eminent  mailer,  now  liv- 
infr,  was  prefent  at  lliat  folemnlty,  who  relates  that 
at  it  the  third  and  eighth  of  his  concertos  were  per- 
formed by  a  numerous  band,  among  whom  were  many 
who  had  been  the  pupils  oi  the  author.  He  adds,  that 
fhefe  two  pieces  were  performed  in  a  flow,  dillinfl, 
and  firm  manner,  without  graces,  and  jult  as  they  are 
wrote  ;  and  from  hence  concludes,  that  this  was  the 
manner  in  which  they  were  played  by  the  author  him- 
Iclf. 

He  died  pofTcfTcd  of  about  6000I.  flerling.  He 
1'.  as  a  paffionate  admirer  of  piclures,  and  lived  in  an 
uninterrupted  friendfliip  with  Carlo  Cignani  and  Carlo 
Marat  :  thefe  two  eminent  painters  were  rivals  for  h.is 
favour  J  and  for  a  feries  of  years  prefented  him  at  tinves 
■ivith  piftures,  as  well  of  other  mailers  as  of  their  own 
painting.  The  confequence  was,  that  Corelli  became 
poflefled  of  a  large  and  valuable  colleftion  of  original 
paintings  ;  all  which,  together  with  the  fum  above- 
mentioned,  he  bequeathed  to  his  dear  friend  and  pa- 
tron Cardinal  Ottoboni,  who,  referving  the  piflures  to 
himfelf,  generoufly  diilributed  the  reft  of  his  efledls  a- 
mong  the  relations  of  the  tellator. 

Corelli  is  faid  to  have  been  remarkable  for  the 
inildnefs  of  his  temper  and  the  modelly  of  his  deport- 
ment ;  neverthelefs,  he  was  not  infenfible  of  the  re- 
fpefl  due  to  his  Ikill  and  exquifite  performance.  Gib- 
ber, in  the  Apology  for  his  Life,  p.  340.  relates,  that 
when  he  was  playing  a  folo  at  Cardinal  Ottoboni's,  he 
difcovered  the  cardinal  and  another  perfon  engaged 
in  difcourfe,  upon  which  he  laid  down  his  inftruraent  ; 
and  being  afked  the  reafon,  gave  for  anfwer,  that  he 
feared  the  mufic  interrupted  their  converfation. 

The  compofitions  of  Corelli  are  celebrated  for  the 
harmony  refulting  from  the  union  of  all  the  parts ; 
but  the  finenefs  of  the  airs  is  another  diftlnguilliing 
charafteriilic  of  them  :  the  allemand  in  the  loth  folo 
is  as  remarkable  for  fpirit  and  force,  as  that  in  the 
11th  is  for  its  eiichaniring  delicacy;  his  jigs  are  in  a 
ityle  peculiarly  his  own  ;  and  that  in  the  5  th  folo  was 
never  equalled.  In  the  gavot  movements  in  the  2d 
and  4th  operas,  the  melody  is  diilributed  with  great 
judgment  among  the  feveral  parts.  In  his  minuets 
alone  he  feems  to  fail  \  Bononcini,  Mr  Handel,  and 
Guifeppe  Martini,  have  excelled  him  in  this  kind  of 
airs. 

It  is  faid  there  is  In  every  nation  a  ftyle  both  in 
fpeaking  and  writing,  which  never  becomes  obfolete  ; 
a  certain  mode  of  phrafeology,  lo  conionant  and  con- 
genial to  the  analogy  .ind  principles  of  its  refpedlive 
language,  as  to  remain  iettled  and  unaltered.  This, 
but  with  much  greater  latitude,  may  be  faid  of  mufic  ; 
and  accordingly  it  may  Ix:  obferve.d  of  the  compofi- 
tions of  Corelli,  not  only  that  they  are  equally  intelli- 
gible to  the  learned  and  unlearned,  but  that  the  im- 
preffigjjs  mad«  by  them  have  been  found  to  be  as  4u- 
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rable  in  general.  His  mufic  is  the  lariguagc  of  na-  Coreopfis 
ture  j  and,  for  a  feries  of  years,  all  that  heard  it  be- 
came fenfible  of  its  effefls  :  of  this  there  cannot  be  a  , 
ftronger  proof  than  that,  amidil  all  the  innovations 
which  the  love  of  change  liad  introduced,  it  continued 
to  be  performed,  and  was  heard  with  delight,  in 
churches,  in  theatres,  at  public  folemnitics  and  fefli- 
vities,  in  all  the  cities  of  Europe,  for  near  40  years. 
Men  remembered,  and  would  refer  to  paifages  in  it  as 
to  a  claflic  author ;  and  even  at  this  day,  the  mailers 
of  the  fcicnce  do  not  hefitate  to  pronounce  of  the  com- 
pofitions of  Corelli,  that,  of  fine  harmony  and  elegant 
modulation,  they  are  the  nioft  perfeft  examplars. 

COREOPSIS,  TICKSEF.DKD  SUKFLOWKR  ;  a  ge- 
nus ot  plants  belonging  to  the  fyngenefia  clafs  ;  and  in 
the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  49th  order, 
Coiripojiice.     See  Botany  Index. 

CORFE-CASTLE,  a  borough-town  in  Dorfetfliire  in 
England.  It  takes  its  name  from  a  llrong  calUe,  be- 
longing to  the  crown,  that  Hood  there,  but  is  now  in 
ruins.  It  fends  two  members  to  parliament.  W. 
Long.  2.  8.   N.  Lat.  50.  ^^. 

CORFU,  an  illand  in  the  Ionian  fea,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  gulf  of  Venice,  formerly  called  Corcyra  and 
P/ueacia,  famous  for  the  gardens  of  Alcinous.  It  be- 
longs at  prefent  to  the  Venetians  ;  and  forms  the  bul- 
wark of  Chrillendom  againft  the  Turks,  who  have 
often  attempted  to  reduce  it,  but  without  fuccefs.  It 
is  well  fortified,  and  has  50  callles  ;  and  the  number  of 
the  inhabitants  is  laid  to  be  about  50,000.  The  inha- 
bitants are  of  the  Greek  church  •,  and  the  Venetians 
fend  them  a  governor  and  magiftrates,  which  are  chan- 
ged every  two  years.  The  foil  is  very  fruitful,  and 
produces  a  great  deal  of  wine,  olives,  and  feveral  o- 
ther  fruits,  particularly  figs,  which  are  exceedingly 
good.  The  chief  city  is  likewife  called  Corfu  :  fee  the 
following  article. 

Corfu,  a  city  of  the  ifland  of  that  name,  belonging 
to  the  Venetians.  It  is  a  large  place,  ftrongly  forti- 
fied, and  defended  by  a  garrifon  of  about  1 0,000  men ; 
which,  however,  in  the  opinion  of  a  late  traveller,  do 
not  appear  adequate  to  the  extent  of  the  fortifications. 
A  number  of  very  excellent  brafs  and  iron  cannon  are 
mounted  on  the  different  forts,  which,  he  obferves,  are 
fo  divided,  that  it  would  take  treble  the  number  ot 
their  garrifon  to  defend  them.  However,  the  republic 
of  Venice  is  generally  at  peace  with  the  different  Eu- 
ropean nations,  and  tlie  ancient  po\ver  of  the  Turks 
being  much  decayed,  they  have  little  to  apprehend  ; 
though  to  prevent  any  fudden  furpriie,  the  Venetians 
keep  a  formidable  fquadron  in  the  harbour  of  Corfu, 
and  the  works  have  been  much  improved  by  Major 
Gt.ieral  Paterfon. — In  the  late  war  they  had  with  the 
Turks,  this  town  was  attacked  by  an  army  of  So,ooo 
men,  and  attempted  to  be  ftormed  feveral  times  by  th* 
enemy  ;  but  the  garrifon,  which  confifted  of  1 2,000 
men,  under  the  command  of  Count  Schnlcnburg,  made 
fo  brave  and  gallant  a  defence,  that  they  always  repul- 
fed  them,  and  obliged  them  to  raife  the  fitge,  and  a- 
bandon  the  place  with  conCdcrable  lofs.  For  this  piece 
of  fervice  the  republic  has  caufed  a  magnificent  Itatua 
to  be  creeled  in  memory  of  the  count,  with  an  elegant 
Latin  infcription,  fetting  forth  the  many  eminent  fcr- 
viccs  of  his  mihtary  atchievements.  The  circumie- 
leace  of  the  city  is  ahcut  four  miles ;  the   number   of 
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inhabitants  on  the  vvliole  illind   is  computed  at  about 
zc,ozo,  th;  grcatert  part  of  whom  are  Greeks. 

This  ilb.iid  is  the  refidence  of  the  governor  general, 
whofe  jurildiction  extends  over  all  the  iilLinds  lubject  to 
the  republic  of  Venice,  in  the  Lv.-v.-int  leas,  and  is  con- 
Cdered  as  one  of  the  greateft  honours  they  can  confer 
on  a  llibjert.  He  is  always  a  nobleman  of  the  firll 
rank,  and  has  his  appointment  for  three  years  only,  in 
which  time  he  makes  a  tolerable  addition  to  his  for- 
tune, and  on  his  return  to  Venice  is  generally  advanced 
to  the  honours  of  the  fenate.  In  the  city  are  many 
liandfonie  Greek  churches,  the  principal  of  which  is 
that  of  .St  Speridione,  or  the  cathedral.  It  is  embel- 
lilhed  with  fume  excellent  paintings,  and  muft  fuperb- 
ly  ornamented.  The  body  of  the  laint  irom  xrhom  it 
ivas  named,  is  prefer ved  entire  in  a  rich  Ihrine  nithin 
the  church.  The  Greeks  are  molf  of  thera  fuch  fana- 
tics as  to  be  continually  offering  their  devotions  at  this 
Ihrine,  believing  that  through  the  interceflion  of  the 
faint  they  will  obtain  all  their  wants  •,  and  that  by  of- 
ferings of  money  their  fms  will  be  forgiven  them  ;  by 
which  means  the  church  has  amaffed  an  immenfe  trea- 
fure.  The  relic  of  the  faint  is  depofited  in  a  filver 
coffin,  richly  decorated  with  precious  ftones.  It  is  in 
an  amazing  ftate  of  prefervation  :  he  having  died  in 
the  illand  of  Cyprus  upwards  of  700  years  ago  ;  and 
iifter  remaining  403  years  there,  %vas  tranfported  la 
this  place. — Belides  the  grand  tleet,  the  Venetians  have 
another  of  galleys,  that  are  manned  by  convifts  whofe 
crimes  are  not  of  fuch  a  nature  as  to  merit  death. 
The  chief  diverlions  of  this  place  in  the  winter  are 
operas  ■,  they  have  aUvays  a  company  of  comedians 
for  the  feafon  from  Naples.  In  the  fummer  they  pafs 
their  time  in  walking  upon  the  ramparts  ;  few  except 
the  governor  and  great  officers  of  ftate  are  permitted 
to  keep  carriages.  The  Corfu  people  perteftly  re- 
femble  the  Zanteots  in  their  manners  (fee  Zantk)  5 
though  it  muft  be  obferved,  in  praife  of  the  former, 
that  aflaffinations  are  uncommon  among  them,  their 
laws  being  too  fevere  to  permit  fuch  pradices  with  im- 
punity.    E.  Long.  19.  48.  N.  Lat.  39.  50. 

COR  I  A,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  kingdom  of  Leon 
and  province  of  Eftreraadura,  towards  the  confines  of 
Portugal,  with  a  bilhop's  fee.  It  is  feated  on  a  little 
river  called  Alagon,  in  a  very  fertile  plairu  There  is 
nothing  remarkable  but  the  cathedral  church,  except 
at  a  little  diftance  a  river  without  a  bridge,  and  a 
bridge  without  a  river.  This  was  caufed  by  an  earth- 
quake, which  turned  the  river  another  way.  W.  Long. 
6.  46.   N.  Lat.  39.  59. 

CORIANDRUM,  coriaKDER  ;  a  genus  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  ;  and  in  the  natural 
method  ranking  under  the  45th  order,  Urnbcl/alce,  See 
Botany  Index. 

CORIARIA,  Tanner;  or  Myrllelenfctl  Sumach-, 
a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  dioecia  clafs  ;  and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  54th  order, 
Mifcelianea.  See  BoTAyiY  Index.  This  plant  is  much 
ufed  in  the  fouth  of  France,  where  it  grows  naturally, 
for  tanning  of  leather,  whence  its  name  of  tanner's  fu- 
mack.      It  alfo  dyes  a  beautiful  black  colour. 

CORIDOR,  or  CoR.UDOR,  in  Fortification,  a  ro.ad 
or  way  along  the  edge  of  the  ditch,  without-fide  ;  en- 
compaiTing  the  whole  fortification.  1  lie  word  comes 
fcom  the  Italian  coridore^  ot  the  Spaiulh  i'jridor. 


It  is  alfo  called  the  c:jVert-\ca\,  becaufc  covered  with  Cor.ikir 
a  glacis,  or  efplanade,  fervlng  it  as  a  parapet. —  The  »  , 
coridor  is  about  20  yards  broad.  ■ 

CoKiDOK  is  alfo  ufed  in  architefture  fur  a  gallery  or 
long  aillo  around  a  building,  leading  to  fcvtral  cham- 
bers at  a  dillance  from  each  other,  fometimes  wholly 
inclolcd,  and  fometimes  open  on  one  fide. 

COR  INN  A,  a  Grecian  lady,  celebrated  for  her 
beauty  and  poetic  talents,  was  born  at  ThcfTu,  a  city 
of  BuEotia,  and  wa5  the  difciple  of  Myrtis  another 
Grecian  lady.  Her  verfcs  were  fo  efteemed  by  the 
Greeks,  that  they  gave  her  the  name  of  the  lyric 
mufe.  She  lived  in  the  time  of  Pindar,  about  495  years 
before  Chrift  ;  and  is  fiid  to  have  gained  the  prize  of 
lyric  poetry  from  that  poet  ;  but  Paufanias  oblcrves 
that  her  beauty  made  the  ju.lges  partial. 

CORINTH,  a  celebrated  city  of  antiquity,  for 
fome  time  the  moll  illuftrious  of  all  the  Greek  cities. 
It  is  faid  to  have  been  founded  1314  years  before 
Chrift,  by  Sifyphus  the  fon  of  Molus,  and  grandfather 
of  Ulyffes.  Various  reafons  arc  given  for  its  name,  but 
moft  authors  derive  it  from  Cormllim  the  fon  of  Pe- 
lops.  It  was  fituated  on  the  fouth  part  of  the  ifthmus 
which  joins  the  Peloponnelus,  now  the  Morea,  to  the 
continent.  It  conlifted  of  a  citadel  built  upon  an  emi- 
nence, and  thence  named  ylcrocorinthus  ;  befides  which 
it  had  two  maritime  towns  fubjeft  to  it,  named  Le-  . 
cheuin  .and  Cenchre.F.  The  ivhole  ftate  extended  fcarce 
half  a  degree  in  length  or  breadth  ;  but  fo  advan- 
tageoufly  were  the  above-mentioned  ports  fituated, 
that  they  might  have  gained  the  Corinthians  a  iupe- 
riority,  if  not  a  command,  over  all  Greece,  had  not 
their  ;;dvantageous  fituatiou  inclined  them  to  com- 
merce rather  than  w-ar.  For  their  citadel  was  almoil 
impregnable  ;  and  commanding  both  the  Ionian  and 
./Egean  feas,  they  could  eafily  cut  off  all  communica- 
tion from  one  half  of  Greece  with  the  other  ;  for 
which  reafon  this  city  was  called  one  of  the  fetters  of 
Greece. 

But  35  the  genius  of  the  Corinthians  led  them  to 
commerce  rather  than  martial  exploits,  their  city  be- 
came the  fineft  in  all  Greece.  It  was  adorned  with 
the  mod  fumptuous  buDdings,  as  temples,  palaces, 
theatres,  porticoes,,  8cc.  all  of  them  enriched  with  a 
beautiful  kind  of  colultms,  which  from  the  city  were 
called  Corinlliian.  But  though  the  Corinthians  f^ldoni 
or  never  engaged  in  a  ivar  with  a  view  of  enlarging^ 
but  rather  of  defending  their  little  ftate,  they  did 
not  forget  to  cultivate  a  good  dllcipline  both  in  time 
of  peace  and  of  war.  Hence  many  brave  and  experi- 
enced generals  have  been  furnilhed  by  Corinth  to  th& 
other  Grecian  cities,  and  it  was  not  uncommon  for  the 
latter  to  prefer  a  Corinthian  general  to  any  of  their 
own. 

This  city  continued  to  preferve  its  liberty  till  the 
year  before  Chrill  146,  -..hen  it  was  pillaged  and  burnt 
by  the  Romans.  It  wa5  at  that  time  the  itrongeft  place 
in  the  world  :  but  the  inhabitants  were  ^o  difheartcn- 
ed  by  a  preceding  defeat,  and  the  death  of  their  gene- 
ral, that  they  had  not  prefeixe  of  mind  enough  even 
to  Ihut  their  gates.  The  Roman  conful  Mummius, 
was  fo  much  (urprifed  at  this,  that  at  fall  he  could 
fcarce  believe  it ;  but  afterw..rcls  fearing  an  ambufcade, 
he  advanced  with  all  pofTible  caution.  As  he  met  with 
uu  rclftarcff,   his  foWlers  had  nothing  to  do  but  duj 
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forinili.  flroy  die  few  inhabitant?  that  had  not  fled,  arid  plun- 
~~^  der  the  city.  Such  of  the  men  as  liad  Raid  were  all 
jiut  to  the  iV.ord,  and  the  women  ^vere  fold  for  flaves. 
After  tliis  the  city  was  ranfacked  by  the  greedy  fol- 
diers,  and  the  fpoils  of  it  are  laid  to  have  been  im- 
mcnfe.  There  ivere  more  velfels  of  all  forts  of  metal, 
more  fine  pi(flures  and  ftatues  done  by  the  greatefl 
maflers,  in  Corinth,  than  in  any  other  city  in  the 
world.  All  the  princes  of  Europe  and  Afia  who  had 
any  tafte  in  painting  and  fculpture  fumilhed  iheni- 
felves  here  with  their  richell  moveable?  :  here  were 
call  the  fineft  (latues  for  temples  and  palaces,  and  all 
the  liberal  arts  brought  to  their  greatcll  perfection. 
Many  iiieftimable  pieces  of  the  moft  famous  painters 
nnd  ftat'jaries  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  ignorant  fol- 
Hier5,  who  either  deilroyed  them,  or  parted  with  them 
for  a  tride.  Polybius  the  hiftorian  was  an  eye  witnefs 
to  this  barbarifm  of  the  Romans.  He  had  the  mortifi- 
cation to  fee  two  of  them  playing  at  dice  on  a  famous 
picture  of  Ariftides,  ivhich  was  accounted  one  of  the 
wonders  of  the  world.  The  piece  ^vas  a  Bacchus,  fo 
e\quifitely  done,  that  it  was  proverbially  faid  of  any 
^-xtraordinary  performance,  "  It  is  as  well  done  as 
the  Bacchus  of  y^rijlides.''''  This  mafterly  piece  of 
painting,  however,  the  foldiers  willingly  exchanged 
for  a  more  convenient  table  to  play  upon  ;  but  ^vhen 
the  fpoils  of  Corinth  were  •  put  up  to  lale.  Attains 
king  of  Pergamus  offered  for  it  600,000  fefterces, 
near  5000!.  of  our  money.  Mummius  was  furprifed 
at  fuch  a  high  price  offered  for  a  picture,  and  imagined 
there  mud  be  fome  magical  virtue  in  it.  He  therefore 
interpofed  his  authority,  and  carried  it  to  Rome,  not- 
ivithftanding  the  complaints  of  Attalus.  Here  this 
lamous  piflure  was  lodged  \n  the  temple  of  Ceres, 
ivhere  it  was  at  laft  deftroyed  by  fire,  together  with 
the  temple.  Another  extraordinary  inilancc  of  the 
flupidity  of  Mummius  is,  that  when  the  piftures  were 
put  on  board  the  tranfports,  he  told  the  maflers  of 
the  veffels  very  ferioully,  that  if  any  of  the  things  ^vere 
either  loft  or  fpoiled,  he  would  oblige  them  to  find 
others  at  their  own  coft  ;  as  if  any  other  pieces  could 
have  fupplied  the  lofs  of  thofe  ineftimable  originals, 
done  by  the  greateft  matters  in  Greece.  When  the 
city  was  thoroughly  pillaged,  fire  was  fet  to  all  the 
corners  of  it  at  the  fame  time.  The  tlamcs  grew  more 
violent  as  they  drew  near  the  centre,  and  at  laft 
uniting  there  made  one  prodigious  conflagration. 
At  this  time  the  famous  metalline  mixture  is  faid  to 
have  been  made,  which  could  never  afterwards  be 
imitated  by  art.  The  gold,  filver,  and  brafs,  which 
the  Corinthians  had  concealed,  were  melted,  and  ran 
down  the  ftreets  in  itreams,  and  when  the  tlam.cs 
were  extinguifhed,  a  new  metal  was  found,  compofed 
of  feveral  different  ones,  and  greatly  efteemed  in  after 
uges. 

The  town  lay  defolate  until  Julius  Caefar  fettled 
there  a  Roman  colony  ;  when,  in  moving  the  rubbifh 
and  digging,  many  vafes  were  found  of  brafs  or  earth 
finely  emboffed.  The  price  given  for  ihele  curiofities 
excited  induftry  in  the  new  inhabitants.  They  left 
no  burying-place  unexamined  ;  and  Rome,  it  is  faid, 
"vvas  filled  with  the  furniture  of  the  fepulchres  of  Co- 
rinth. 

Strabo  was  at  Corinth  foon  after  its  refioration  by 
ihc  Romans.     He  defcribes  the  fite  as  follows.     "  A 
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lofty  mountain,  in  perpendicular  height  as  much  as 
three  fiadia  and  a  half  (near  half  a  mile),  the  afcent  ' 
30  ftadia  (34  niilcs),  ends  in  a  pointed  fummit  called 
^icrocorimhiis.  Of  this  the  portion  to  the  north  is  the 
moft  fieep  :  beneath  which  lies  the  city  on  a  level  area 
at  the  foot  of  the  Acroccrinthus.  'J'he  circuit  of  the 
city  alone  has  been  40  ftadia  (5  miles),  and  as  much 
of  it  as  was  un(lv;itEred  by  the  mountain  has  been 
walled  about.  Within  the  inclofure  was  comprehend- 
ed alfo  the  Acrocoiinthus,  where  the  mountain  was  ca- 
pable of  receiving  a  wall  ;  and  as  ^ve  afcended,  the  ve- 
iliges  were  plain  ;  fo  that  the  whole  circumference  ex- 
ceeded 85  ftadia  (near  11  miles).  On  the  other  fides, 
the  mountain  is  lefs  fteep,  but  rifes  very  high,  and 'is 
vifible  all  around.  Upon  the  fummit  is  a  fmall  temple 
of  Venus  ;  and  below  it  the  fpring  Pirene,  which  does 
not  overflow,  but  is  always  full  of  pellucid  and  pot- 
able u-ater.  They  fay  it  unites  with  fome  other  hid- 
den veins,  and  forms  the  Ipring  at  the  mountain  foot, 
running  into  the  city,  and  affording  a  furlicient  fupply 
for  the  ufe  of  the  inhabitants.  In  the  city  is  plenty  of 
AVells,  and  in  the  Acroccrinthus,  as  they  fay,  for  we 
did  not  fee  any.  There  they  relate  the  ^vinged  horfe 
Pegafus  was  taken  as  he  was  drinking,  by  Bellerophon. 
Below  Pirene  is  the  Sifypheum,  fome  temple  or  pa- 
lace of  white  flo:ie,  the  remains  not  inconfiderable. 
From  the  fummit  is  beheld  to  the  north  Parnaffus  and 
Helicon,  lofty  mountains  covered  with  fnow  ;  and  be- 
low both,  to  the  weft,  the  Criffean  gulf  bounded  by 
Phocis,  by  Bceotia  and  the  IMegaris,  and  by  Corinthia 
and  Sicyonia  oppofite  to  Phocis.  Beyond  all  thefe  arc 
the  mountains  called  the  Oncian,  ftretching  as  far  as 
BoEOtia  and  Cithwron  from  the  Scironian  rocks  on  the 
road  to  Attica."  Strabo  faw  like«-i(e  Cleon  from  thence. 
Cenchres  was  then  a  village.  Lechaeum  had  fome  in. 
habitants. 

New  Corinth  had  flouriftied  217  years  when  it  was 
vifited  by  Paufanias.  It  had  then  a  fe^v  antiquities, 
many  temples  and  ftatues,  efpecially  about  the  agora 
or  market-place,  and  feveral  baths.  The  emperor 
Hadrian  introduced  Avater  from  a  famous  fpring  at 
Stymphalus  in  Arcadia  ;  and  it  had  various  fountains 
alike  copious  and  ornamental.  The  ftream  of  one  if- 
fued  from  a  dolphin,  on  which  was  a  brazen  Nep- 
tune ;  of  another,  from  the  hoof  of  Pegafus,  on 
ivhom  Belleroplion  was  mounted.  On  the  right 
liand,  coming  along  the  road  leading  from  the  market- 
place toward  Sicyon,  was  the  odeum  and  the  theatre, 
by  \vhich  was  a  temple  of  Minerva.  The  old  gymna- 
fium  was  at  a  diftance.  Going  from  the  market-place 
toward  Lechxum  ivas  a  gate  on  which  were  placed 
Phseton  and  the  Sun  in  gilded  chariots.  Pirene  enter- 
ed a  fountain  of  white  marble,  from  ^vhich  the  cur- 
rent paffed  in  an  open  channel.  They  fuppofed  the 
metal  called  Corinthian  brafs  to  have  been  immerged 
while  red  hot  in  this  water.  On  the  way  up  to  the 
Acrocorinthus  v.ere  temples,  ftatues,  and  altars ;  and 
the  gate  next  Tenta,  a  village  with  a  temple  of  Apol- 
lo, iixiy  ftadia,  or  feven  miles  and  a  half  diftant,  on  the 
road  to  Mycenx.  At  Lechjeum  was  a  temple  and  a 
brazen  image  of  Neptune.  At  Cenchrex  were  tem- 
ples ;  and  by  the  way  from  the  city  a  grove  of  cy- 
prefs  trees,  fepulchres,  and  monuments.  Opoofite  was 
the  Bath  of  Bel  en  ^  water  tepid  and  fah,  flowmg  plen- 
tifullv  from  a  rock  into  the  fea.     Mummius  had  ruin- 
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ed  the  theatre  of  Corinth,  and  the  munificence  of  the 
■'  great  Athenian  Atticus  Herodes  was  dilphiyed  in  an 
edifice  with  a  roof  inferior  to  few  of  the  moll  celebra- 
ted ftruclures  in  Greece. 

The  Roiuan  colony  was  refcrved  to  fulTer  the  fame 
calamity  as  the  Greek  city,  and  from  a  conqueror  more 
terrible  than  Mummius,  Alaric  the  favage  dertroyer 
or  Athens  and  univerfal  Greece.  In  a  country  ha- 
raffed  with  frequent  wars,  as  the  Peloponnelus  has 
fince  been,  the  Acrocorlnthus  was  a  poll  too  confe- 
quential  to  be  neglefted.  It  was  befieged  and  taken 
in  1456  by  Mahomet  II.:  the  defpots  or  lords  of  the 
Morea,  brothers  of  the  Greek  emperor  who  was  kill- 
ed in  defending  Conftantinoplc,  refufing  payment  of 
the  arrears  of  the  tribute,  which  had  been  impoied  by 
Sultan  Moral  in  1  447.  The  country  became  lubjedl  to 
the  Turks,  except  luch  maritime  places  as  were  in  the 
poffellion  of  the  V^enetians  5  and  many  of  the  prin- 
cipal inhabitants  were  carried  away  to  Conllantinople. 
Corinth,  with  the  Morea,  was  yielded  to  the  republic  at 
the  conclufion  of  the  war  in  1698,  and  again  by  it  to 
the  Turks  in  1715. 

Corinth  retains  its  old  name,  and  is  of  confiderable 
extent,  Handing  on  a  high  ground,  beneath  the  Acro- 
corinthus,  with  an  ealy  defcent  toward  the  gulf  of 
Lepanto ;  the  houfcs  icattered  or  in  parcels,  except 
in  the  bazar  or  market-place.  Cyprefies,  among 
■which  tower  the  domes  of  mofques,  with  corn-fields, 
and  gardens  of  lemon  and  orange  trees,  are  interfper- 
fed.  The  air  is  reputed  bad  in  fummer,  and  in  au- 
tumn exceedingly  unhealthy.  Wheler  relates,  that 
frem  the  top  of  the  Acrocorlnthus  or  citadel,  he  en- 
joyed one  of  the  moll  agreeable  profpedls  which  this 
world  can  afford.  He  guefled  the  walls  to  be  about 
two  miles  in  compals,  incloiing  mofques,  with  houfes 
and  churches  moftly  in  ruins.  An  hour  was  confumed 
in  going  up  on  horleback.  It  was  a  mile  to  the  foot 
of  the  hill ;  and  from  hence  the  way  was  very  fteep 
^vlth  many  traverfes.  The  families  living  belou-  were 
much  infelled  by  corlairs,  and  on  every  alarm  (locked 
up  to  the  caillc. 

According  to  Dr  Chandler,  Corinth  has  prcferved 
but  feiv  monuments  of  its  Greek  or  Roman  citizens. 
The  chief  remains,  he  informs  us,  are  at  the  fouth- 
weft  corner  of  the  town,  and  above  the  baznr  or  mar- 
ket ;  1 1  columns  lupporting  their  architraves,  of  the 
Doric  order,  lluted,  and  wanting  in  height  near  half 
the  common  proportion  to  the  diameter.  Within 
them,  towards  the  wellern  end,  is  one  taller,  though 
not  entire,  which,  it  is  likely,  contributed  to  fuiiain  the 
roof.  They  have  been  found  to  be  Hone,  not  marble  ; 
and  appeared  brown,  perhaps  from  a  cruft  formed  on  the 
outfidc.  The  ruin,  he  judges,  to  be  of  very  remote 
antiquity,  and  ?.  poition  of  a  fabric  ere^ed  not  only 
before  the  Greek  city  was  dclhoyed,  but  before  the 
Doric  order  had  attained  to  maturity.  He  liifpedls 
it  to  have  been  the  Siiyplieum  mentioned  by  Strabo. 
North  of  the  bazar  Hands  a  large  mafs  of  brickwork, 
a  remna.it,  it  may  be  conjeilured,  of  a  bath,  or  of  the 
gymnafium. 

The  inhabitants  are  mofl  of  them  Chrillians  of 
the  Greek  church,  who  are  allowed  liberty  of  con- 
fcience  by  the  Turks.  E.  Lone.  28.  13.  N.  Lat. 
3S.  14. 

Corinth,   the  ijlhmus  of,  in  the  IMorca,  is  a  neck 


of  land  which  joins  the  Morea  to  Greece,  and  reaches  Corinthiau 
from  the  gulf  of  Lepanto   to  thst  of  Egina.     Julius         H 


Ca.far,  Caligula,  and  Nero,  attempted  to  cut  a  chan- 
nel throught  it,  but  in  vain  ;  and  they  therefore  af- 
terwards built  a  wall  acrofs  it,  which  they  called 
llexami/ium,  becaufe  it  was  fix  miles  in  length.  This 
was  demolilhed  by  Amurath  II.  and  afterwards  rebuilt 
by  the  Venetians,  but  ivas  levelled  a  lecond  time  by 
Mahomet  II. 

CORINTHIAN,  in  general,  denotes  fomething  be- 
longing to  Corinth  :  thus  we  fay,  Corinthian  brafs, 
Corinthian  order,  &c. 

Corinthian  Brafs.     See  Brass  and  CoRlNTH. 

CokiNTHijiN  Order^  in  j^rc/iilefiure,  the  fourth  or- 
der of  arcliiteclure,  according  to  Scamozzi  ;  but  M. 
Le  Clerc  makes  it  the  fifth,  being  the  moll  noble 
and  delicate  of  all  the  five.  See  Architecturk, 
N°47. 

CORIO,  Bernardine,  an  hillorian,  born  of  an  il- 
lullrious  family  at  Milan,  in  the  year  1460.  He  was 
fecretary  of  Hate  to  that  duchy  ;  and  Lewis  duke 
of  Sforza  appointed  him  to  write  the  hiHory  of  Milan. 
He  died  in  1500.  The  bell  edition  of  his  hiHory  is 
that  of  1503,  in  folio.  It  is  printed  in  Italian,  and  is 
very  fcarce. 

CORIOLANUS,  C.  Marcius,  a  famous  Roman 
captain,  took  Corioli  a  town  of  the  Volfci,  whence  he 
had  his  furname;  at  lall,  difgulling  the  people,  he 
was  banillied  Rome  by  the  tribune  Decius.  He  went 
to  the  Volfci,  and  perluading  them  to  take  up  arms 
againll  the  Romans,  they  encamped  within  four  miles 
of  the  city.  He  would  not  liflen  to  propofals  of  peace 
till  he  ivas  prevailed  upon  by  his  wife  Veturia,  and 
his  mother  Volumnia,  who  were  followed  by  all  the 
Roman  ladies  in  tears.  He  was  put  to  death  by 
the  Volfci  as  a  traitor  that  had  made  them  quit  their 
conqueH  :  upon  which  the  Roman  ladies  went  into 
mi'urning;  and  In  the  fame  place  where  his  blood 
was  fpilled  there  was  a  temple  copfecrated  to  feminine 
vlitue. 

COR  IS,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  pentun- 
dria  clafs.     See  BotaS'Y  IriiUx. 

Coris  is  alfo  ulcd  in  the  Eaft  Indies  for  a  kind  of 
Ihells  which  pafs  for  money. 

CORISPERMUM,  TICKSKED,  a  genus  of  plant- 
belonging  to  the  monandria  ciafs,  and  in  the  natural 
method  ranking  under  the  1  2th  order,  Hu/orticece.  Sec 
Botany  Index. 

CORITANI,  in  yfnclciil  Geogra[ihy,  a  people  of 
Britain,  occupying  widely  the  inland  parts,  as  North- 
ampton, Leiceller,  Rutland,  Lincoln,  Nottingham,  and 
Derbylhires,  (Camden). 

CORK,  the  bark  of  a  tree  of  the  lame  wixac,^ercus 
Suher,  Lin.      See  (^L'EKCus,  Botany  liidtx. 

'I'o  take  oft"  the  bark,  an  incifiou  is  made  from 
the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  tree,  and  at  each  extre- 
mity another  round  the  tree,  perpendicular  to  the  firll.. 
Whe*!  the  tree  is  15  years  old,  it  may  be  barked  for 
eight  years  lucceflively  ;  and  the  quality  of  the  bark 
improves  with  the  age  of  the  tree.  When  Hripped 
from  the  tree,  ivhich  docs  not  therefore  die,  the  bark 
Is  piled  up  in  a  pond  or  ditch,  and  loaded  with  heavy 
floncs  to  riaf.en  it,  and  reduce  it  into  tables  :  hence  it 
is  removed  to  be  dried  ■■,  and  ivhen  lulFicicntly  dry,  put 
in  bales  for  carriage.     If  care  be  not  taken  to  llrip  the 
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<  prlc.      bsrk,  it   fplits  and  jiccls  of  itftlf ;  being  puOicu  up  by 
»  another  bark  formed  undcniealh. 

The  cork-tree,  as  well  as  the  ufes  to  which  the  baik 
is  ap{.i!ied,  Avas  known  both  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 
Pliny  informs'us  that  the  Romans  employed  it  to  flop  all 
kinds  of  vcflels  ;  but  the  ufe  of  it  for  this  purpofe  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  very  common  till  the  inven- 
tion of  c^lafs  bottles,  of  which,  according  to  ProfelTor 
Beckraan,  there  is  no  mention  before  the  1 5th  cen- 
tury. 

Other  vegetable  produftions  have  been  fometimes 
employed  inftead  of  cork.  The  Spondias  Lutea,  a  tree 
which  grows  in  South  America,  particularly  in  moill 
places,  and  which  is  there  called  monbiit  or  inonhaui,  is 
iometimcs  brought  to  England  for  the  purpofe  of  flop- 
ping veffels.  The  roots  of  liquorice  are  applied  to  the 
fame  ufc,  and  on  that  account,  this  plant  is  much  cul- 
tivated in  Sclavonia,  and  exported  to  other  countries. 
A  tree  called  niiffh,  which  groi\-s  in  North  America, 
has  been  found  alio  to  anfwer  as  a  fubftitute  for 
cork. 

The  chief  ufe  of  cork  is,  to  put  in  fhoes,  flippers, 
&c.  and  to  flop  bottles.  The  Spaniards  burn  it  to 
make  that  kind  of  light  black  called  Spamfti  black, 
which  is  ufed  by  painters.  The  Egyptians  made  cof- 
lin«  of  cork  ;  which  being  lined  with  a  refmous  com- 
pofition,  preferved  dead  bodies  uncorrupted.  The 
Spaniards  line  ftone  walls  with  it,  which  not  only 
renders  them  very  warm,  but  correfts  the  molfture  of 
the  air. 

FoJJil-CoRt,  a  name  given  to  a  kind  of  ftone  which 
is  a  fpecies  of  amianthus,  conflfting  of  flexible  fibres 
loofely  interwoven,  and  iomewhat  refembling  vegeta- 
ble cork.  It  is  the  lighteft  of  all  flones ;  by  fire  it  is 
fufible,  and  forms  a  black  glafs.  It  poffelTes  the  gene- 
ral qualities  of  amianthus.      See  that  article. 

Cork,  in  Latin  comhalus  Corcogicrjls,  a  county  of 
the  province  of  Mimfter  in  Ireland.  It  is  the  mofl  po- 
pulous and  confiderable  county  of  the  kingdom  next 
to  that  of  Dublin,  containing  near  a  million  of  acres, 
and  being  divided  into  1 5  baronies.  It  is  bounded  on 
the  north-eaft  by  the  county  of  Waterford  ;  on  the 
weft  by  Kerry  ;  by  Limerick  on  the  north  ;  and  by  the 
lea  on  the  fouth  and  fouth-eaft.  Including  Delmond 
it  is  85  miles  in  length  and  50  in  breadth  .  but  is 
very  unequal  both  ways.  1  hough  a  confiderable  part 
of  the  country  is  foggy,  mountainous  and  bairen, 
yet  by  the  induflry  of  the  inhabitants  it  is  pretty  well 
cultivated  and  improved,  and  contains  feveral  good 
towns  and  harbours. 

Cork,  a  city  of  Ireland,  and  capital  of  the  county 
of  that  name.  It  is  an  cpifcopal  fee,  and  is  the  largeft 
and  moft  populous  of  any  in  the  kingdom,  Dublin 
alone  excepted.  It  is  fituated  on  the  river  Lee,  ij 
miles  from  its  mouth.  It  is  a  place  of  great  trade, 
the  harbour  here  being  one  of  the  fineft  in  the  world. 
Though  fnaller  vefTels  can  come  up  to  the  quay,  yet 
the  larger  generally  ride  at  a  place  called  Pqffage. 
This  city,  together  with  its  libertic;,  makes  a  county. 
It  was  built  or  rather  fortified  by  the  Danes,  in  the 
-  ninth  century.  The  greateft  part  of  it  ftands  on  a 
marfhy  iflar.d  furrounded  by  the  river  Lee,  ivhich  alfo 
nms  through  the  city,  and  divides  it  into  feveral  ca- 
nals. On  this  account  fome  have  thought  the  air  very 
moirt  and  unwholefome.  Complaints  have  alfo  been 
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made  againft  the  water  as  impure  ;  but,  from  compar- 
ing the  bills  of  mortality  with  thofe  of  other  cities,  it  ^ 
appears  that  the  city  of  Cork  is  far  from  being  un- 
healthy. This  hath  been  accounted  for  from  the  in- 
flux of  the  tide,  by  which  a  ftagnation  of  air  is  pre- 
vented. The  firft  charter  of  Cork  wis  beflou-cd  by 
Henry  III.  and  afterwards  ratified  by  Edward  I.  Ed- 
ward II.  and  Edward  III.  Edu'ard  IV.  granted  a 
new  charter  ;  and  the  city  received  many  favours  from 
the  fucceeding  monarchs.  King  James  I.  gave  the  ci- 
tizens a  new  and  ample  charter ;  and  King  Charles  I. 
what  is  called  the  Great  Charter,  by  which,  among 
others,  a  claufe  in  King  James's  charter  was  enforced, 
making  this  city  a  county  of  itfelf.  The  fee  of  Cork 
is  reputed  worth  270DI.  a  year.  The  chapter  confifts 
of  a  dean,  chanter,  chancellor,  treafurer,  archdeacon, 
and  twelve  prebendaries.  The  church  is  dedicated  to 
St  Barr  or  Finbarr  ;  and  the  diocefe  is  divided  into 
five  deaneries.  There  is  very  little  to  be  found  in  an- 
cient writers  conceniing  the  foundation  of  the  cathe- 
dral of  Cork  ;  yet  it  is  generally  afcribed  to  St  Barr 
in  the  feventh  century.  Many  of  its  bifhops  have  been 
great  benefaflors  to  it.  Through  length  of  time  the 
church  became  quite  ruinous  ;  but  it  hath  lately  been 
completely  rebuilt,  and  is  now  an  elegant  modern 
ftrufture.  To  defray  the  expence,  the  parliament  laid 
a  tax  on  all  coals  confumed  in  the  city  of  Cork.  The 
deanery  is  reputed  to  be  worth  400I.  a-year.     , 

Cork  is  much  improved  and  enlarged  ;  feveral  broad 
ftreets  have  been  lately  added,  by  filling  up  the  canals 
that  formerly  ran  through  them,  and  are  now  built 
up  with  elegant  houfes  :  the  parade  is  very  fpacious, 
and  is  adorned  with  an  equeflrian  ftatue  of  King 
George  II.  It  hath  the  largeft  export  in  the  king- 
dom, particularly  of  beef,  hides,  tallow,  butter,  filh, 
and  other  provifions.  It  is  partly  fituated  on  feveral 
iflands,  formed  by  the  river  Lee,  wliich  are  banked 
and  quayed  in,  fomewhat  like  the  towns  in  Holland  ; 
and  partly  on  rifing  gromids,  on  the  north  and  fouth 
fides  of  the  river.  The  earl  of  Marlborough  bcfieged 
and  took  it  from  King  James's  army  in  1690  ;  when 
the  duke  of  Grafton,  who  ferved  as  a  volunteer,  was 
flain  in  the  attack.  It  contahis  about  8600  houfes, 
and  upwards  of  70,000  inhabitants.  It  hath  twelve 
companies  of  foot  quartered  in  the  barracks.  Befides 
a  ftatelv  cathedral,  built  from  the  foundation,  between 
1725  and  1735,  hy  the  produce  of  a  duty  upon  coals, 
as  above  noticed,  it  is  adorned  with  feveral  handfome 
parilli  chmches.  It  has  alfo  an  elegant  exchange  for 
the  merchants,  a  new  and  beautiful  cuflomhoufe,  a 
town-hall,  feveral  fine  hofpitals,  and  various  other 
public  ftruftures.  The  city  pofielTes  an  annual  reve- 
nue of  about  13C0I.  out  of  which  the  mayor  enjoy? 
for  his  falary  and  the  fupport  of  his  dignity  500I.  The 
wealth  and  grandeur  of  Cork  arife  from  its  capacious 
and  commodious  haven,  where  almoft  any  number  of 
fliips  may  lie  with  cafe  and  fafety.  According  to 
fome  accounts,  when  there  has  been  no  war,  1200 
velTfls  have  reforted  hither  in  a  year.  Ships  from 
England,  bound  to  all  parts  of  the  Weft  Indies,  take 
in  here  a  great  part  of  their  provifions ;  and  on  the 
fame  accovmt  the  haven  of  Cork  is  vifited  by  thofe  al- 
fo of  moft  other  nations.  .The  flaughtering  feafon 
continues  from  the  month  of  Auguft  to  the  Ir.tter  end 
of  January  ;  in  which  fpace  it  has  been   computed,  that 
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llicy  k.ill  arid  cure  feldoni  fewer  tli<in  ICC,000  head  of 
black  cattle.  The  rell  of  their  exports  confift  of  but- 
ter, candles,  hides  raw  and  tanned,  linen  cloth,  pork, 
calves,  lambs,  and  rabbit  {kins,  taUow,  wool  for  Eng- 
land, linen  and  woollen  yarn,  and  worlted.  The 
merchants  of  Cork  carry  on  a  very  extenfive  trade  to 
almoll  all  parts  ot  the  known  world  ;  fo  that  their 
commerce  is  annually  increafing.  The  produce  of  the 
culloms  fome  years  fince  exceeded  6o,oocl.  and  the 
number  of  Ihips  that  they  employ  is  double  to  what 
it  was  forty  years  ago.  The  only  thing  that  feemed 
to  be  wanting  to  the  fecurity  oF  the  port  of  Cork  was 
fupplied  in  the  earl  of  Cheilerfield's  memorable  admi- 
nillration,  by  building  a  fort  on  the  great  ifland,  to 
command  the  entrance  of  the  haven.  The  outlets  of 
Cork  are  cheerfiil  and  pleafant.  The  country  around 
the  city,  on  both  fides  of  the  river,  is  hilly  and  pidlu- 
refque  ;  and  the  harbour  called  the  Cove,  is  one  of 
the  bell  in  the  world  ;  the  entrance  is  fafe,  and  the 
whole  navy  of  England  might  ride  in  it,  *ecure  from 
every  wind  that  blows.  Ships  of  burden,  however, 
are  obliged  to  unload  at  PaiTage,  five  miles  and  a  half 
firom  Cork,  the  channel  not  admitting  veflels  of  above 
I  JO  tons. 

Cork  Jacket  or  Waijlcoat,  is  an  invention  of  one 
Mr  Dubourg,  a  gentleman  very  fond  of  fwimming, 
but  fubjeft  to  the  cramp,  which  led  him  to  confider 
of  fome  method  by  which  he  might  enjoy  his  favou- 
rite diverfion  with  fafety.  The  waiftcoat  is  compofed 
of  four  pieces  of  cork,  two  for  the  breads  and  two  for 
the  back  ;  each  pretty  near  in  length  and  breadth  to 
the  quarters  of  a  waiftcoat  without  flaps ;  the  whole  is 
covered  vrith  coarfe  canvafs,  with  two  holes  to  put  the 
arms  through  5  there  is  a  fpace  left  between  the  two 
back-pieces,  and  the  fame  betwixt  each  back"  and 
breaft-piece,  that  they  may  fit  the  eafier  to  the  body. 
Thus  the  waiftcoat  is  only  open  before,  and  may  be 
faftened  on  the  wearer  with  firings  ;  or,  if  it  Ihould  be 
thought  more  fecure,  with  buckles  and  leather  ftraps. 
This  waiftcoat  does  not  weigh  above  i  2  ounces,  and 
may  be  made  up  for  about  five  or  fix  fliillings  expence, 
Mr  Dubourg  tried  his  waiftcoat  in  the  Thames,  and 
found  that  it  not  only  fupported  him  on  the  water,  but 
that  t^vo  men  could  not  fink  him,  though  they  ufed 
their  utmoft  efforts  for  that  purpofe.  If  thofe  ^vho  ufe 
the  fea  occafionally,  and  efpecially  thofe  who  are  obli- 
ged to  be  almoft  conftantly  there,  were  to  have  thofe 
waiftcoats,  it  would  be  next  to  impoflible  that  they 
ftiould  be  drowned.  It  would  alfo  be  of  vaft  fervice  to 
thofe  that,  for  the  fake  of  health,  bathe  in  the  fea  ; 
and  even  the  moft  delicate  and  timorous  young  lady 
might  by  the  help  of  one  of  thefe  jackets  venture  into  a 
rough  fea.     See  yiiR-Jacket,  and  BjMaoo-Habit. 

CORMANDEL.     See  Coromandel. 

COR-MASS,  the  name  of  a  grand  proceffion,  faid 
to  have  been  eftabliftied  at  Dunkirk  during  the  domi- 
nion of  Charles  V.  and  renewed  on  St  John's  day,  the 
34lh  of  June.  After  the  celebration  of  high  raals,  the 
proceffion,  confifting  of  the  feveral  tradefmen  of  the 
town,  begins.  Each  perfon  has  a  burning  taper  of 
wax  in  his  hand  :  and  after  each  company  comes  a  pa- 
geant, followed  by  the  patron-faint,  ufually  of  folid 
filver,  richly  ivrought  and  adorned.  The  companies 
are  followed  by  mufic  ;  and  after  the  muficians,  the 
iriars  in  the  habits  of  their  order,  the  fecular  priefts, 
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and  then  tl:e  abbot  magnificently  adorned,  and  preced-Cormoriot, 
ed  by  the  hoft.      Machines  likcwile  of  various  fantalli-       («"'• 
cal  forms  and  devices,  and  as  varioully  accoutred,  form         ' 
a  part  of  the  fliow  on  this  occailon  ;   which  is  defcribcd 
as  one    of   the   moft    fuperb    and    magnificent   in    the 
world,  by  an  eye-witnefs,  in  1755. 

CORMORANT,  a  corruption  of  corvorant.  See 
PtLic  \N"s,  Ornithology  Index. 

CORN,  the  grain  or  feeds  of  pLmts  feparated  from 
the  fpica  or  ear,  and  ufed  for  making  bread. 

There  are  feveral  fpecies  of  corn,  fuch  as  wheat, 
rye,  and  barley,  millet  and  rice,  oats,  maize  and  len- 
tils, peafe,  and  a  niunber  of  other  kinds ;  each  of 
which  has  its  ufefulnefs  and  propriety. 

Europe,  in  every  part  of  it ;  Egypt,  and  fome  other 
cantons  of  Africa,  particularly  the  coafts  of  Barbary  ^ 
and  fome  parts  of  America  cultivated  by  the  Europeans, 
particularly  New  England,  New  France,  and  Acadia, 
are  the  places  which  produce  corn.  Other  countries 
have  maize  and  rice  in  lieu  of  it  ;  and  fome  i)arts  of  A- 
merica,  both  in  the  iflands  and  continents,  fimple  roots, 
fuch  as  potatoes  and  minioc. — Egypt  was  anciently  the 
moft  fertile  of  all  other  countries  in  com  ;  as  appears 
both  from  facred  and  profane  hiftory.  It  furniftied  a 
good  part  of  the  people  fubjeft  to  the  Roman  empire, 
and  «as  called  the  dry  nurfe  of  Rome  and  lia/y.  Bri- 
tain, France,  and  Poland,  feem  now  in  the  place  of  E- 
gypt,  and  with  their  fuperfluities  fupport  a  good  part  of 
Europe. 

For  the  firft  difcovery  and  culture  of  corn,  authors 
are  much  divided  ;  the  common  opinion  is,  that  in  the 
firft  ages  men  lived  on  the  fpontaneous  fruits  of  the 
earth  ;  as  acorns,  and  the  nut  or  maft  produced  by 
the  beech  ;  which,  they  fay,  took  its  name  fagus, 
from  the  Greek  ip«yw,  /  eat.  It  is  added  that  they  hati 
not  either  the  ufe  of  corn,  or  the  an  of  preparing  or 
making  it  eatable. 

Ceres  has  the  credit  of  being  the  firft  that  fhowed 
the  ufe  of  corn,  on  which  account  flie  was  placed 
among  the  gods  ;  others  gave  the  honour  to  Triptole- 
mus ;  others  ftiare  it  between  the  two,  making  Ceres 
the  firft  difcoverer,  and  Triptolemus,  the  firft  planter 
and  cultivator  of  corn.  Diodorus  Siculus  afcribcs  the 
whole  to  Ifis ;  on  wliich  Polydore  Virgil  oblerves,  he 
does  not  difiisr  from  the  reft  ;  Ifis  and  Ceres  being  in 
reality  the  fame.  The  Athenians  pretend  it  was  among 
them  the  art  began  ;  and  the  Cretans,  or  Candiots,  Si- 
cilians, and  Egyptians,  lay  claim  to  the  lame.  Some 
think  the  title  of  the  Sicilians  beft  fupported,  that  be- 
ing the  country  of  Ceres :  and  authors  add,  ihe  did  not 
teach  the  fecret  to  the  Athenians,  till  flic  had  firft  in- 
ftrucled  her  own  countrymen.  Others  fay,  Ceres  paffed 
firft  into  Attica,  thence  into  Crete,  and,  laft  of  all,  into 
Sicily  :  many  of  the  learned,  however,  maintain  it  was 
in  Egypt  the  art  of  cultivating  corn  firft  began  ;  and  it 
is  certain  there  was  com  in  Egypt  and  the  Eaft  long 
before  the  time  of  Ceres. 

Corn  is  very  diifcrent  from  frult<;,  with  refpefl  to 
the  manner  of  its  prtfervation  ;  and  is  capable  of  be- 
ing preferved  in  public  granaries,  for  preffing  occa- 
fions,  and  of  being  kept  for  ievcral  centuries. — A  little 
time  after  the  liege  of  Metz,  mider  Henry  II.  of 
France,  in  the  year  157S,  the  due  d'Efpcmon  laid 
up  vaft  ftores  of  corn  in  the  citadel  ;  which  was  pre- 
ferved in  good  plight  to  the  year  1707,  when  the 
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6irn  French  king  and  his  retinue,  pafTing  that  way, 
II  bread  baked  thereof. 
,  """g^-  The  chief  thing  that  contributes  to  the  prefervation 
of  corn  is  a  crull  which  forms  on  its  lurface,  by  the 
germination  of  the  grain  next  underneath,  to  the 
thicknefs  of  an  inch  and  a  half.  On  that  at  Metz 
people  walked,  without  its  gi^'ing  the  lead  ^vay.  At 
Sedan  was  a  granary  cut  in  a  rock,  wherein  a  heap  of 
corn  ivas  preferved  a  hundred  and  ten  years  :  it  was 
covered  with  a  cruft  a  foot  thick. 

For  the  prefervation  of  com,  the  firft  method  is  to 
let  it  remain  in  the  fpike ;  the  only  expedient  for  con- 
veying it  to  the  illands  and  provinces  of  America.  The 
inhabitants  of  thofe  countries  fave  it  in  the  ear,  and 
raife  it  to  maturity  by  that  precaution  :  but  this  me- 
thod of  preferving  it  is  attended  with  feveral  incon- 
veniences among  us ;  com  is  apt  to  rot  or  fprout,  if 
any  the  leaft  moifture  is  in  the  heap  ;  the  rats  like^vife 
infeft  it,  and  our  want  of  ftraw  alfo  obliges  us  to  fepa- 
rate  the  grain  from  the  ear.  The  fecond  is  to  turn  out 
and  winnow  it  frequently  ;  or  to  pour  it  through  a 
trough  or  mill-hopper,  from  one  floor  to  another  ;  be- 
ing thus  moved  and  aired  every  15  days,  for  the  firlt 
6  months,  it  will  require  lefs  labour  for  the  future,  if 
lodged  in  a  dry  place  :  but  if,  through  negleft,  mites 
fhould  be  allowed  to  Hide  into  the  heap,  they  \vill  foon 
reduce  the  com  to  a  heap  of  dull :  this  mult  be  avoid- 
ed by  moving  the  corn  anew,  and  rubbing  the  places 
adjacent  with  oils  and  herbs,  ^vhofe  llrong  odour  may 
chace  them  away  ;  for  which  garlic  and  dwarf-elder 
are  very  effedlual ;  they  may  llkewife  be  expofed  to 
the  open  fun,  ivhich  immediately  kills  them.  When 
the  com  has  been  preferved  from  all  impurities  for 
the  fpace  of  two  years,  and  has  exhaled  all  its  fires,  it 
may  be  kept  for  50  or  even  100  years,  by  lodging  it 
in  pits  covered  with  ftrong  planks  clofely  joined  to- 
gether 5  but  the  fafer  way  is  to  cover  the  heap  with 
quicklime,  which  Ihould  be  diflblved  by  fprinkling  it 
over  with  a  fmall  quantity  of  water  ;  this  caufes  the 
grains  to  fhoot  to  the  depth  of  two  or  three  fingers  j 
and  inclofes  them  with  an  incruftation,  as  above  men- 
tioned, through  which  neither  air  nor  infefts  can  pe- 
netrate. 

Indian  Corn,  or  Maicse.     See  Zea,  Botany  Index. 

CoRN-ButterJly,  method  of  deftroying  it.  See  A- 
GRicuLTURE  Index. 

CoRN-Crake.      See  Rallus,  OrkITHOLOGY  Index. 

CoRN-Mil/,  a  water-engine  for  grinding  of  com. 
See  Mechanics. 

Corn,  in  Farriery.      See  Farriery  Index^ 

CORNS,  in  Surgery,  hard  excrefcences,  confifting 
of  indurations  ©f  the  Ikin  arifing  on  the  toes,  and  fome- 
times  on  the  fides  of  the  feet,  where  they  are  much 
expofed  to  the  preflure  of  the  (hoes.  By  degrees  they 
prefs  themfelves  farther  down  between  the  mufcular 
fibres  on  thefe  parts,sand  by  their  irritation  occafion 
extreme  pain.  Many  cures  have  been  prefcribed,  but 
the  total  removal  of  them  is  always  found  to  be  at- 
tended with  great  difficulty.  It  has  been  recommended 
to  foften  them  \vith  plafters,  and  then  to  pull  them  up 
by  the  roots,  to  apply  cauftic,  &c.  but  the  teft  cure  is 
to  bathe  them  frequently  in  warm  water,  and  p«ire  away 
as  much  as  poflible  of  the  indurated  Ikin  vrithout  draw- 
ing blood. 

CORNAGE,  an  antient  tenure,  the  fervice  where- 
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of  ^vas  to  blow  a  bom  when  any  Invafion  of  the  Scots 
ivas  perceived.  This  tenure  was  very  frequent  in  tlie 
northern  counties  near  the  Picls  \\all  ;  but  by  fiat. 
1 2  Car.  II.  all  tenures  are  converted  into  free  and 
common  foe  age. — An  old  rental  calls  comage,  newt- 
geldt,  q.  d.  neat-geld.  Lord  Coke  fays,  in  old  books  it 
is  called  horngeid. 

CORNARISTS,  in  ecclefiaftical  hiftoiy,  the  dif. 
ciples  of  Theodore  Comhert,  an  enthufiaftic  fecretary 
of  the  ftates  of  Holland.  He  wrote  at  the  fame  time 
againft  the  Catholics,  Lutherans,  and  Calvinills.  He 
maintained  that  ever)'  religious  communion  needed 
reformation  ;  but  he  added,  that  no  perfon  had  a  right 
to  engage  in  accompliihing  it  ^vitliout  a  milFion  fup- 
ported  by  miracles.  He  was  alfo  of  opinion,  that  a 
perfon  might  be  a  good  Chrillian  irithout  being  a 
member  of  any  vifible  church. 

CORNARIUS,  or  Hagl'enbot,  "johi,  a  celebra- 
ted German  phyfician,  bom  at  Zwickow  in  Saxony. 
His  preceptor  made  him  change  his  name  of  Haguen- 
bot  to  that  of  Comarius,  under  which  he  is  moft 
known.  At  20  years  of  age  he  taught  grammar,  and 
explained  the  Greek  and  Latin  poets  and  orators  to 
his  fcholars ;  and  at  23  was  licentiate  in  medicine. 
He  found  fault  with  moll  of  the  remedies  provided 
by  the  apothecaries  j  and  obferving,  thr.t  the  greateft 
part  of  the  phyficians  taught  their  pupils  only  what  is 
to  be  found  in  Avicenna,  Riiafis,  and  the  other  Arabian 
phyficians,  he  carefully  fought  for  the  writings  of  the 
beft  phyficians  of  Greece,  and  employed  about  1 5  years 
in  tranllating  them  into  Latin,  efpecially  the  ^vorks  of 
Hippocrates,  Aetius,  Eginetes,  and  a  part  of  thofe  of 
Galen.  Meanwhile  he  praclifed  phyfic  ivith  reputa- 
tion at  Zuickow,  Frankfort,  Marpurg,  Nordhaufen, 
and  Jena,  where  he  died  of  an  apoplexy  in  15^8, 
aged  58.  He  alfo  wrote  fome  medicinal  treatifes  ; 
publilhed  editions  of  fome  poems  of  the  ancients  on 
medicine  and  botany ;  and  trandated  fome-  of  the 
works  of  the  fathers,  particularly  thofe  of  Balil,  and 
a  part  of  thofe  of  Epiphanius. 

CORNARO,  Lewis,  a  Venetian  of  noble  extrac- 
tion, memorable  for  ha\'ing  lived  healthful  and  a€U%'e 
to  above  iCO  years  of  age  by  a  rigid  courfe  of  tempe- 
rance. By  the  ill  conduft  of  fome  of  his  relations  he 
^vas  deprived  of  the  dignity  of  a  noble  Venetian  ;  and 
feeing  himfelf  excluded  from  all  employment?  under 
the  republic,  he  fettled  at  Padua.  In  his  youth  he 
was  of  a  Tveak  conflitution  ;  and  by  irregular  indul- 
gence reduced  himfelf  at  about  40  years  of  a^e  to 
the  brink  of  the  grave,  under  a  complication  of  viifor- 
ders ;  at  which  extremity  he  was  told  that  he  hid  no 
other  chance  for  his  life,  but  by  becoming  fober  and 
temperate.  Being  wife  enough  to  adopt  this  whole- 
fome  counfel,  he  reduced  himfelf  to  a  regimen  o''  which 
there  are  very  few  examples.  He  allowed  himfelf  no 
more  than  1 2  ounces  of  food  and  1 4  ounce.;  of  liquor 
each  day  ;  ^vhich  became  fo  habitual  to  him,  that  when 
he  was  above  70  years  of  age,  the  exp'^riinent  of  add- 
ing Kwo  ounces  to  each  by  the  advice  of  his  friends, 
had  like  to  have  proved  fatal  to  him.  At  8^  he  wrote 
a  treatife  which  has  been  tianflated  into  Enililh,  and 
often  printed,  entitled,  "  Sure  and  Certain  Methods  of 
attaining  a  Long  and  Healthful  life  i"  in  which  he  re- 
lates his  own  ftory,  and  extols  lenipeiance  to  a  degree 
of  enthufiafra.     At  length  the  yolk  of  an  egg  became 

fufEci^ut 


Come.ia. 


fufEcient  for  a  meal 
died  ivith    much    ea(e 
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and  fometlmes  for  two,  until  he      When  a 


] 


and  compofure  in   i  ^66. 


The 
writer  of  the  Spectator,  N°  195,  confirms  the  fad 
from  the  authority  of  the  Venetian  ambaifador  at  that 
time,  who  was  a  defcendant  of  the  Comaro  family. 

CORNAVII,  (Ptolemy),  a  people  of  Britain  be- 
ginning in  the  very  heart  of  the  ifland,  and  extending 
to  Cheller.  Noiv  JVitrv-'ici,  IVorceJler,  Salop,  Stafford, 
and  C/ie/hire  CCaraden). 

CORNEA  TL'KICA,  in  Anatomy,  the  fecond  coat  of 
the  eye  ;  ia  called  from  its  fublf  ance  refembling  the  horn 
of  a  lantern,  in  Latin  cornu.    See  Akatomy  Index. 

CORNEILLE,  Peter,  a  celebrated  French  poet, 
was  born  at  Rouen  in  the  year  1 606.  He  ivas  brought 
up  to  the  bar,  which  he  attended  for  fome  little  time  ; 
but  formed  with  a  genius  too  elevated  for  fuch  a  pro- 
fellion,  and  having  no  turn  for  bulinefs,  he  foon  de- 
ferted  it.  An  afiair  of  gallantry  occalioned  his  writ- 
ting  his  firft  piece,  entitled  Melite ;  which  had  prodi- 
gious fuccefs.  Encouraged  by  the  applaufe  of  the 
public,  he  ^vrote  the  Cid,  and  the  other  tragedies  that 
have  immortalized  his  name.  In  his  dramatic  works 
he  difcovers  a  majefty,  a  ftrength  and  elevation  of  ge- 
nius,' fcarce  to  be  found  in  any  other  of  the  French 
poets ;  and,  like  our  immortal  Shakelpcare,  feeras 
better  acquainted  with  nature  than  with  the  rules  of 
critics.  Corneille  was  received  into  the  French  aca- 
demy in  1647,  and  died  dean  of  that  academy  in  1684, 
aged  78.  Befides  his  dramatic  pieces,  he  wrote  a 
tranflation,  in  French  verfe,  of  the  "  Imitation  of  Jefus 
Chrift,"  &c.  The  beft  edition  of  his  works  is  that  of 
1682,  in  4  vols  I  2mo. 

Corneille,  Thomas,  brother  of  the  former,  was  a 
member  of  the  French  academy  and  of  that  of  infcrip- 
tions.  He  difcovered  in  his  youth  a  great  inclination 
to  poetrj-  ;  and  at  length  publiihed  feveral  dramatic 
pieces  in  5  vols  1 2mo,  fome  of  wliich  were  applauded 
by  the  public,  and  afled  with  fuccefs.  He  alio  wrote, 
I.  A  tranllation  of  Ovid's  Metamorphofes,  and  fome 
of  Ovid's  Epiftles  ;  2.  Remarks  on  Vauglas  j  3.  A 
Diclionary  of  Arts,  2  vols  folio ;  and,  4.  An  Uni- 
verfal  Geographical  and  Hilforical  Diftionary,  in 
3  vols  folio. 

CoRS'ElLLE,  Michael,  a  celebrated  painter,  was  bom 
as  Paris  in  the  year  1642  ;  and  was  inftrufled  by  his 
father,  who  was  himfelf  a  painter  of  great  merit. 
Having  gained  a  prize  at  the  academy,  young  Corneille 
obtained  a  penfion  from  Louis  XIV. ;  and  was  fent  to 
Rome,  where  that  prince  had  founded  a  fchool  for 
young  artifts  of  genius.  Having  ftudied  there  fome 
time,  he  gave  up  his  penfion,  and  applied  to  the  an- 
tique with  great  care.  He  is  faid  to  have  equalled 
Carache  in  drawing,  but  in  colouring  he  was  deficient. 
Upon  his  return  from  Rome,  he  was  chofen  profefTor 
in  the  academy  of  Paris  ;  and  was  employed  by  the 
above  n.ince  in  all  the  great  works  he  vvas  carrying 
on  at  Vei  failles  and  Trianon,  where  are  lUll  to  be  feen 
fome  no  le  efforts  of  his  genius. 

CORNFL  TREE.  See  Corxts,  Botavy  Index. 
CORNELI  A,  daughter  of  Scipio  Africanus,  was 
the  mother  of  Tiberius  and  Caius  Gracchus.  She  was 
courted  by  a  king,  but  (he  preferred  being  the  wife 
of  a  R  -.man  citizen  to  that  of  a  monarch.  Her  vir- 
tues have  been  defervedly  commended,  as  well  as  the 
^vholefome  principles   (he  inculcated  in   her  t;vo  fons. 
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Campanian  lady  made  once  a   (liow  of  her  Cornelia. 

jewels  at  Cornelia's  houfe,  and  entreated  her  to  favour  ^ >'~~' 

her  with  a  fight  of  her  own,  Cornelia  produced  her 
two  Cons,  faying,  »  Thcfe  are  the  only  jevvcls  of  wljich 
I  can  boall." 

CoRNEiiA  Lex,  de  civitate,  was  enafted,  in  the  year 
of  Rome  670,  by  L.  Corn.  Sylla.  It  confirmed  the 
Sulpician  l.iw,  and  required  that  the  citizens  of  the 
eight  newly  elcfted  tribes  Ihould  be  divided  among  the 
55  ancient  tribes. — Another,  dejudtc'tis,  in  673,  by  the 
fame.  It  ordained,  that  the  pra;tor  (hould  always  ob- 
ferve  the  fame  invariable  method  in  judicial  proceed- 
ings, and  that  the  procefs  thould  not  depend  upon  liis 
will. — Another  defumptibus,  by  the  fame.      It  limited 

the  e.Kpences  which  generally  attended   funerals. A- 

nother  de  religione,  by  the  fame,  in  677.  It  rellored  to 
the  college  of  prielis  the  privilege  of  choofing  the 
priefts,  which  by  the  Domitian  law  had  been  lodged 
in  the  hands  of  the  people. — Another,  de  municipHs,  by 
the  fame  ;  which  revoked  all  the  privileges  which  had 
been  fome  time  before  granted    to    the  feveral  towns 

that  had  affilkd  Marius  and  Cinna  in  the  civil  wars. 

Another  de  magiftratilus,  by  the  fame  ;  ivhich  gave 
the  power  of  bearing  honours,  and  being  promoted  be- 
fore the  legal  age,  to  thofe  who  had  followed  the  in- 
terell  of  Sylla  j  while  the  fons  and  partizans  of  his 
enemies,  who   had  been   profcribed,  were  deprived  of 

the  privilege  of  ifanding   for  any  office  in  the  Hate. 

Another,  de  magiftratibus,  by  the  fame,  in  673.      It  or- 
dained, that  no  perfon  (hould  e.xercife  the  fara=  otRce 
witliin  ten  years  dilfance,  or  be   inverted  with  two  dif- 
ferent magiilracies  in  one  year. — Another,  de  magi/Ira- 
tibus,  by  the  fame,  in  673.     It  diverted  the   tribunes 
of  the   privilege  of  making   laws,  interfering,  holding 
affemblies,    and  receiving    appeals.     All  fuch    as  had 
been   tribunes  ivere  incapable  of  holding  any  other  of- 
fice in  the  rtate  by  that  law. — Another,  de  majeflale,  by 
the  fame,  in  670.      It  made  it  treafon  to  lend  an  army 
out  of  a  province  or  engage  in  a  war  without  orders, 
to  influence  the  foldiers  to  fpare  or  ranfom  a  caprivc 
general  of  the  enemy,  to  pardon  the  leaders  of  robbers 
or  pirates,  or  for  the  abfence  of  a  Roman  citizen  to  a 
foreign  court  without  previous  leave.      The  punilhment 
was  aqux  et   ignis  interdiclio. — Another  by    the  fame. 
It  gave  the  power  to  a  man  accufed  of  murder,  either 
by  poifon,  weapons,  or  falfe  accufations,   and  the  fet- 
ting  fire  to  buildings,  to  choofe  whether   the  jury  that 
tried  him  (hould  give  their  verdicl  clam  or  palam,  viua 
voce,  or  by  ballot.     Another  by  the  lame,  which  made 
It  agiia  et  ignu  inlerdiBio  to  fjcli  as  were  guilty  of  for- 
gery, concealing  and  altering  of  wills,  corruption,  falfe 
accufations,  and   the  debaflng  or  counterfeiting  of  the 
public  coin.     All  fuch  as  \vere  accelTory  to  this  offence 
were  deemed  as  guilty  as   the  offender. — Another,  de 
pecuniis  repetundis  ;  by  ivhich  a  man  convicled  of  pecu- 
lation or  extortion  in  the   provinces  was  condemned  to 

fuffer  the   aqu<e  it  ignis  inlerdiBio Another,  by  the 

fame ;  which  gave  the  power  to  fuch  as  were  fent  into 
the  ])rovinces  with  any  government,  of  retaining  their 
command  and  appointment  without  a  renewal  of  it  bv 
the  fenate,  as  was  before  obferved. — Another  by  the 
fame ;  which  ordained,  that  the  lands  of  profcribed 
pcrfons  (hould  be  common,  efpecially  thofe  about  Vo- 
laterras  and  Fefulae  in  Etruria,  which  Sylla  divided 
among  his  foldiers™_Another  by  C.  Cornelius  tribune 
4  P   2  ot 
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Cornpliati  of  the  people,  in  636.  It  ordained,  that  no  perfon 
fhould  be  exempted  from  any  law  according  to  the 
general  cuftom,  unlefs  200  fenators  ivere  prefent  in 
the  fennte  ;  and  no  perfon  thus  exempted  could  hin- 
der the  bill  of  his  exemption  from  being  carried  to  the 
people  for  their  concurrence. — Another,  by  Naffica,  in 
582,  to  make  war  againll  Perfeus,  fon  of  Philip  king 
of  Macedon,  if  he  did  not  give  proper  fatisfaftion  to 
the  Roman  people. 

CORNELIAN.     See  Carnelian. 
CORNER,  in  a  general  fenfe,  the  fame  with  An- 
gle. 

CORNET,  in  the  military  art  of  the  ancients,  an 
inftrinnent  much  in  the  nature  of  a  trumpet ;  which 
when  it  only  founded,  the  eniigns  ^vere  to  march  alone 
without  the  foldiers  ;  whereas  when  the  trumpet  only 
founded,  the  foldiers  were  to  move  without  the  eniigns. 
The  cornets  and  buccinoe  founded  the  charge  and  re- 
treat ;  and  the  comets  and  trumpets  founded  during 
the  courfe  of  the  battle.     See  Plate  CLXIV. 

Cornet,  in  modem  military  economy,  denotes  an 
ofhcer  in  the  cavalry  who  bears  the  enfign  or  colours 
of  a  troop. 

The  comet  is  the  third  officer  in  the  company,  and 
commands  in  the  abfence  of  the  captain  and  lieutenant. 
He  takes  his  title  from  his  enfign,  which  is  fquare  ; 
and  is  fuppofed  to  be  called  by  that  name  from  cornu, 
becauie  placed  on  the  wings,  which  form  a  kind  of 
points  or  horns  of  the  army.  Others  derive  the  name 
from  coronet;  alleging,  that  it  was  the  ancient  cuftom 
for  tliefe  officers  to  wear  coronets  or  garlands  on  their 
heads. 

CORNEUS,  the  name  by  which  Linnaeus  calls  a 
kind  of  tin  ore,  found  in  black  columns,  with  irregu- 
lar fides,  and  terminating  in  prifms. 

CORNICHE,  Cornish,  or  Cornice,  in  Architec- 
ture, the  uppermoft  member  of  the  entablature  of  a 
column,  as  that  which  crowns  the  order.  See  Ar- 
chitecture, Chap.  I.  and  the  Plates. 

CoRNlCHE,  is  alfo  ufed,  in  general,  for  all  little 
projeftures  in  mafonry  or  joinery,  even  where  there 
are  no  columns,  as  the  corniche  of  a  chimney,  beau- 
fet,  &c. 

CottmcHE  Ring,  in  a  piece  of  ordnance,  is  that  next 
from  the  muzzle-ring,  backward. 

CORNICULARIUS,  in  antiquity,  ap  officer  in 
the  Roman  army,  \-.hofe  bufinefs  was  to  aid  and  affift 
the  military  tribune  in  quality  of  a  lieutenant. 

The  cornicularii  ivent  the  rounds  in  lieu  of  the  tri- 
bune, vilited  the  ivatch,  and  were  nearly  what  the 
aids  major  are  in  the  French  army. 

The  denomination  cornicularius  was  given  them  from 
a  little  horn,  called  corniculum,  which  they  ufed  in 
giving  orders  to  the  foldiers :  though  Salmafius  de- 
rives it  from  corniculum,  the  creft  of  a  head-piece  j  it 
being  an  obfervation  of  Pliny,  that  they  vvore  iron  or 
brafs  horns  on  tlieir  helmets  j  and  that  thefe  were  c-A\- 
tAjCornicula. 

In  the  Nolitia  Imfierli  we  find  a  kind  of  fecretary  or 
regifter  of  the  fame  name.  His  bufinefs  was  to  attend 
the  judge,  and  enter  down  his  fentiments  and  decifions. 
The  critics  derive  the  word,  in  this  fenfe,  from  corni- 
tu/u"',  a  little  horn  to  put  ink  in. 

CORNICULUM,  in  y^nrient  Geography,  a  town  of 
th.e  Safcdnes,  to  the  eaft  of  Cruftumerium,  towards  the 


Anio.  It  was  burnt  down  by  Tarquin  ;  but  reftored 
again,  after  the  expulfion  of  the  kings,  (Flonw).  Now 
in  ruins,  called  il Monte  Genaro,  (Holflenius). 

CORNISH  DIAMOND,  a  name  given  by  many  peo- 
ple to  the  cryftals  found  in  digging  the  mines  of  tin 
in  Cornwall.     See  Cornwall. 

CORNIX,  the  trivial  name  of  a  fpecies  of  CoRVUS. 
See  Corvus,  Ornithology  Index. 

CORNU.     See  Horn. 

Cornu  Ammonis,  in  Natural  Hi/lory,  foflU  thells, 
called  2\{o  ferfient-Jlones,  or  fnahe-Jlones. 

They  are  found  of  all  fizes,  from  the  breadth  of  % 
fixpence  to  more  than  two  fee^  in  diameter,  and  fome 
even  larger  ;  fome  of  them  rounded,  others  greatly 
comprefled,  and  lodged  in  different  ftrata  of  ftones  and 
clays  j  fome  again  are  fmooth,  and  others  varioufly 
ridged,  their  ftrige  and  ridges  being  either  ftraight,  irre- 
gularly crooked,  or  undulated.     See  SNALS-Siones. 

CoKKU  Cervi.     See  Hartshorn. 

CORNUCOPIA,  among  the  ancient  poets,  a  horn 
out  of  which  proceeded  plenty  of  all  things  ;  by  a  par- 
ticular privilege  which  Jupiter  granted  his  nurfe,  fup. 
pofed  to  be  the  goat  Amalthea.  The  fable  is  thus 
interpreted  :  That  in  Libya  there  is  a  little  territory 
fliaped  not  unlike  a  bullock's  horn,  exceeding  fertile, 
given  by  King  Aramon  to  his  daughter,  Amalthea, 
whom  the  poets  feign  to  have  been  Jupiter's  nurfe. 

In  ArchiteBure  and  Sculpture  the  cornucopia,  or 
horn  of  plenty,  is  reprefented  under  the  figure  of  a 
large  horn,  out  of  wHch  iflue  fruits,  flowers,  &c.  On 
medals,  F.  Joubert  obferves,  the  cornucopia  is  given 
to  all  deities, 

CORNUCOPIA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  plants  be- 
longing to  the  triandria  clafs  j  and  in  the  natural  me- 
thod ranking  under  the  4th  order,  Graminex.  See 
Botany  Index. 

CORNUS,  Cornel-tree,  Cornelian  cherry,  or 
Dog-wood  j  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  te- 
trandria  clafs  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  un- 
der the  47th  order,  Stellattr. 

CORNUTIA,  a  genus  of  plants,  belonging  to  the 
didynamia  clafs,  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking 
under  the  40th  order,  Perfonatcc.     See  Botany  Index. 

CORNWALL,  the  moft  wefterly  county  of  Eng- 
land, bounded  by  the  Englilh  charmel  on  the  fouth, 
St  George's  channel  on  the  weft,  the  Briftol  channel  on 
the  north,  and  on  the  eaft  by  the  river  Tamar,  which 
feparates  it  from  Devonfture.  Its  name  is  fuppofed  by 
ferae  to  be  compounded  of  cam,  fignifying  "  a  rock" 
in  the  Britilh  language,  and  Gauls  or  Waules,  the 
name  the  Saxons  gave  to  the  Britons.  Others,  how- 
ever, think  it  is  derived  from  the  Latin  cornu,  or  the 
Britlfh  hern,  "  a  horn  ;"  on  account  of  its  running  out 
into  the  fea  fomewhat  in  the  form  of  a  horn.  Hither 
the  ancient  Britons  (as  well  as  in  Wales)  retired  on 
the  intrufion  of  the  Saxons,  where  they  oppofed  their 
further  conquefts.  In  this  part  of  the  ifland  they 
formed  a  kingdom  that  exiftcd  for  many  years  after 
under  different  princes,  amongft  whom  were  Ambro- 
fius  Aurelius,  and  the  juftly  celebrated  Arthur  ;  nor 
were  they  fubdued  till  the  middle  of  the  7th  century, 
from  which  time  Cornwall  was  confidered  as  fubjecl 
to  the  Weft  Saxon  kings,  who  began  their  fovereignty 
in  CI 9,  and  continued  it  till  828,  under  18  fove- 
reigns,  the  lall  of  whom  was  the  great  Egbert,  whoj 
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Cornwall,  fubdued  all   the   others ;  and  by  uniting  them,  formed 
^"—^  the   kingdom   of  England,  when  this   country  was  in- 

cluded in  the  county  of  Devon,  then  the  pth  divilion  ; 
2nd  that  accounts  for  Alfred's  not  mentioning  Corn- 
wall, which,  on  forming  the  circuits  after  the  Norman 
conqueft,  is  included  in  the  wellern  circuit.  In  1337, 
Edward  III.  erefted  it  into  a  dukedom,  and  invetted 
with  it  Ed'<vard  the  B/ack  Prince.  But  this,  according 
to  the  exprefs  words  of  the  grant,  is  limited  to  the 
Srft  born  fon  and  heir,  on  which  account  Richard  II. 
was  created  duke  of  Cornivall  by  charter.  So  was 
Henry  V.  by  his  father  Henry  IV.  Henry  VI.  de- 
livered the  duchy  to  his  fon  Prince  Edward,  and  Ed- 
ward IV.  created  his  fon  Edward  V.  duke  of  Cornwall, 
as  did  Henry  VII.  his  fon,  aftenvards  Henry  VIII. 
upon  the  death  of  his  elder  brother  Arthur.  James  I. 
created  his  fon  Henry  duke  of  Cornwall,  which  title 
on  his  deceafe  came  to  his  brother  Charles.  The  el- 
deft  fons  of  fucceeding  kings  have  enjoyed  this  title  by 
inheritance.  Thefe  not  only  appoint  the  fherifiF,  but  all 
writs,  deeds,  &c.  are  in  their  name,  and  not  in  the 
king's ;  and  they  have  alio  peculiar  royalties  and  pre- 
rogatives diftinft  from  the  crown,  for  which  they  ap- 
point the  officers.  This  county  is  80  miles  long,  40 
broad,  and  250  in  circumference  ;  containing  960,000 
acres,  and  1 26,000  inhabitants.  It  is  divided  into 
9  hundreds ;  has  27  market  towns,  \'iz.  Launcefton, 
Truro,  Falmouth,  Hellton,  Saltafli,  Bodmyn,  St  Ives, 
Tregony,  Camelford,  Fowey,  St  Germains,  Penryn, 
CalUngton,  St  Auftle,  Eall  Looe,  Padllow,  St  Co- 
lomb,  Penfance,  Grampond,  Lelkard,  Lellwithiel,  St 
Mawes,  St  Michael,  Newport,  Market  Jew,  Stratton, 
and  Redruth;  1230  villages,  191  parilhes,  89  vica- 
rages :  provides  640  men  to  the  militia,  and  pays  8  parts 
of  the  land-tax.  Its  chief  rivers  are  the  Tamar,  Fale, 
Cober,  Looe,  Camel,  Fowe,  Haile,  Lemara,  Kenfe, 
and  Aire.  Its  principal  capes  or  headlands  are  the 
Land's-end,  the  Lizard,  Cape  Cornwall,  Deadman's- 
head,  Rame-head,  &c.  and  a  duller  of  iflands,  144  in 
number,  called  the  SaV/i/  ijles,  fuppofed  formerly  to 
have  been  joined  to  the  main  land,  though  now  30 
miles  diftant ;  aboimding  with  antiquities,  particularly 
dniidical. 

As  Cornwall  is  furrounded  by  the  fea  on  all  fides 
except  the  eaft,  its  climate  is  fomewhat  different  from 
that  of  the  other  parts  of  Britain.  The  reafons  of 
this  difference  will  be  eafilv  underflood  from  what  is 
obferved  concerning  the  climate  of  America.  The 
fumraers  in  Cornwall  are  lefs  hot,  and  the  \vinters  lefs 
cold,  than  in  other  parts  of  England,  and  the  fpring 
and  harveft  are  obferved  to  be  more  backward.  High 
and  fudden  ^nnds  are  alfo  more  common  in  this  than 
m  other  counties  of  England.  The  county  is  rocky 
and  mountainous  \  but  the  mountains  are  rich  in  me- 
tals, efpecially  tin  and  copper.  The  valleys  are  very 
pleafant  and  fertile,  yielding  great  plenty  both  of  corn 
and  pafture.  The  lands  near  the  fea-coaft  are  ma- 
nured and  fertilized  with  fea-weed,  and  a  kind  of  fand 
formed  by  the  particles  of  broken  (bells  as  they  are 
dafhed  againft  each  other  by  the  fea.  Cattle  of  all 
forts  are  fmaller  here  than  in  the  other  counties  of 
England  ;  and  the  wool  of  the  (lieep,  which  are  mclUy 
without  horns,  is  very  fine,  and  the  ilefli,  both  of  them 
and  the  black  cattle,  extremely  delicate.  The  coun- 
ty i«  well  fupplied  v/ith  filh  from  the  fea  and  the  many 


rivers  with  wiiich  it  is  watered.  The  moft  noted  of  Clornwal.'. 
the  fca-filh  is  the  pilchard  ;  of  which  prodigious  quan-  v  ■"' 
tities  are  caught  Irom  July  to  November,  and  export- 
ed to  different  parts,  efpeciuily  to  Spain.  It  is  faid  that 
a  million  have  been  fometimcs  taken  at  a  fingle  draught. 
The  natives  are  remarkable  for  their  llrcnglh  and  ac- 
tivity, as  well  as  their  dexterity  in  wreftling,  in  which 
exercife  the  Corniili  hug  is  highly  e.xtoUed. 

This  county  abounds  in  mines  of  different  metals 
and  lemimetals  ;  but  the  principal  produce  is  tin. 
The  Phenicians  early  \-illted  thefe  coafts  for  this  ar- 
ticle, fome  think  400  or  450  years  before  Chrift  j  and 
the  mines  continued  to  be  wrought  .with  various  fuc- 
cefs  at  different  periods.  In  the  time  of  King  John- 
they  appear  to  have  yielded  no  great  emolument  j  the 
right  of  working  them  being  wholly  in  the  king  as 
earl  of  Comv.all,  and  the  mines  farmed  by  the  Jews 
for  100  merks -,  and  according  to  this  proportion  the 
loth  of  it,  61.  13s.  4d.  Is  at  this  day  paid  by  the 
crown  to  the  bilhop  of  E.xeter.  In  the  time  of  Rich- 
ard king  of  the  Romans  and  earl  of  Cornwall,  the  tin- 
mines  were  iramenlely  rich ;  the  .lews  being  farmed  out 
to  him  by  his  brother  Henry  III.  what  iutcreft  they 
had  was  at  his  difpofal.  The  Spanilh  tin-mines  being 
Hopped  by  the  Rloors,  and  none  dilcovered  in  Ger- 
many, the  Malabar  coaft,  or  the  Spanilh  Weft  Indies, 
Cornwall  and  its  earls  had  all  the  trade  of  Europe  for 
it.  The  Jews  being  banilhed  the  kingdom,  1  8  Edw.  I. 
they  were  again  neglefted  till  the  gentlemen  of  Black- 
more,  lords  of  feven  tithings  beft  ftored  at  that  time 
with  tin,  obtained  of  Edmund  earl  of  Cornwall,  fon  of 
Richard  king  of  the  Romans,  a  charter  under  his  own- 
feal,  with  more  explicit  grants  .of  privileges,  courts, 
pleas,  parliaments,  and  the  toll-tin  or  -i^'Ca  of  all  the 
tin  raifed.  At  this  time  too  the  right  of  bounding  or 
dividing  tin-grounds  into  feparate  partitions  for  the 
encouragement  of  fearching  for  it  feems  to  have  been 
firft  appointed,  or  at  leaft  adjufted.  This  charter  was 
confirmed  7,^  Edward  I.  and  the  Cornilh  feparated 
from  the  Devonlhire  tinners.  Their  laws,  particular- 
ly recited  in  Plowden's  Commentaries,  p.  237,  were 
flirther  explained  50  Edw.  III.  confirmed  and  en- 
larged by  parliament,  8  Rich.  II.  3  Ed.  IV.  1  Ed.  VI. 
I  and  2  P.  and  M.  and  2  Eliz.  and  the  whole  fo- 
ciety  divided  into  four  parts  under  one  general  warden 
to  do  juftice  in  law  and  equity,  from  whofe  fentence 
lies  an  appeal  to  the  duke  of  Cornwall  in  council,  or 
for  want  of  a  duke  of  Cornwall  to  the  crown.  The 
lord-warden  appoints  a  vice-warden  to  determine  all  ■ 
ftannery  difputes  every  month  ;  he  alfo  conftitutes  four 
ftewards,  one  for  each  of  the  precinfts  before  men- 
tioned, who  hold  their  courts  every  three  weeks,  and 
decide  by  juries  of  fix  perfons,  with  an  appeal  relerved 
to  the  vice-warden,  lord  v.-arden,  and  lord  of  the  prince's 
council.  In  difficult  cafes  the  lord-warden,  by  com- 
milFion,  iffues  his  precept  to  the  four  principal  towni 
of  the  ftannery  diftricls,  who  each  choolc  fix  members  j 
and  thefe  twenty-four  ftannators  conftitute  the  parlia- 
ment of  tinners.  Each  ftannator  chooles  an  aliulant, 
making  a  kind  of  ftanding  council  in  a  different  apart-  . 
ment  to  give  information  to  the  prince.  Whatever 
is  enacled  by  the  body  of  tinners  pax'A.  be  figned  by 
the  ftannators,  the  lord-w udeu,  or  his  deputy,  and 
by  the  duke  or  the  kinj;,  and  thenceforward  has  with 
regard  to  tin  affairs  all  the  authority  of  an  ail  of  the 
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Cornwall,  \vhole  legiflatiire.     Five  towns    are    appointed   in  the 
'  mod  convenient  parts  of  the  county  for  tlie  tinners  to 

bring  their  tin  to  every  quarter  of  a  year.  Thefe  are 
Lelkard,  Lelhvithiel,  Truro,  HellTon,  and  Penfance, 
the  lafl:  added  by  Charles  II.  for  the  conveniency  of 
the  weftern  tinners.  In  the  time  of  Henry  VIII. 
there  ivcre  but  two  coinages  at  MIdfummer  ai.d  Mi- 
chaelmas ;  two  more  at  Chrillmas  and  Ladv-day  were 
added,  for  which  the  tinners  pay  an  acknoivledgment 
called  Po/}  groats,  or  4d.  for  every  hundred  of  white 
tin  then  coined.  The  officers  appointed  by  the  duke 
aflay  it  :  and  if  well  purified  ftamp  it  by  a  hammer 
mtli  the  duchy  feal,  the  arms  of  Richard  earl  of  Com- 
^val!,  a  lion  rampant  G.  crowned  O.  mthin  a  bordure 
of  bezants  S  ;  and  this  is  a  permiilion  to  the  coiner  to 
fell,  and  is  called  coining  the  tin.  Every  hundred  of 
white  tin  fo  coined  pays  to  the  duke  4s.  The  tin  of 
the  whole  county,  which,  in  Careu's  time,  in  the  laft 
century,  amounted  to  30,000!.  or  40,0001  yearly,  has 
for  24  years  laft  pair  amounted  one  year  with  another 
to  f  8o,ocd1.  or  190,0001.  rterling.  Of  this  the  duke 
of  Comivall  receives  for  his  4s.  duty  on  every  hundred 
of  white  tin  above  io,OCol.  yearly  :  the  bounders  or 
proprietors  of  the  foil  about  ^th  at  a  medium  clear, 
or  about  30,000!.  yearly  ;  the  remainder  goes  to  the 
adventurers  in  the  mine,  '>vho  are  at  all  the  charge  of 
working.  Tin  is  found  collefted  and  fixed  in  lodes 
and  floors,  or  in  grains  and  bunches  in  the  natural 
rock,  or  loofe  and  detached  in  fingle  feparate  llones 
called  fhodes  or  Jlreams,  or  in  a  continued  courfe  of  fuch 
llones  called  the  beuheyl  or  living  Jlream,  or  in  an  are- 
naceous pulverized  ftate.  It  is  moft  eaCly  difcovered 
by  trpcing  the  lodes  by  the  fcattered  fragments  of  them 
called  /ZWcr,  by  leave  of  the  lord  of  the  foil  or  the 
bounder.  The  tin  being  divided  among  the  lords  and 
adventurers,  is  ftamped  and  worked  at  the  mill  ■,  and 
being  thus  dreffed  is  carried  under  the  name  of  blaci 
Im  to  the  melting-houfe,  ivhere  it  is  melted  by  Wehh 
pit-coal,  and  poured  into  blocks  of  3  2olb.  weight,  and 
carried  to  the  coinage  town.  Mundic,  a  fcarce  metal 
or  mineral  ore,  of  a  ^vhite,  brafly,  or  broivn  colour,  is 
found  in  large  quantities,  intermixed  with  tin,  copper, 
and  lead,  and  fometimes  by  itfelf.  Iron  ore  is  found 
in  Cornwall,  but  the  working  it  does  not  anfwer. 
There  is  no  richer  copper,  nor  a  greater  variety,  any 
where  than  in  this  county.  Silver,  if  really  found 
here  in  the  reigns  of  Edward  I.  and  II.  has  been  rare- 
ly found  fince,  nor  do  the  lead  mines  anfwer.  Very 
late  difco^eries  have  proved  that  Cornwall  has  more 
gold  than  was  formerly  imagined.  WTiat  is  called  the 
Cornipj  diamond  is  a  figured  cryftal  generally  hexagonal 
and  pyramidical,  or  columnar,  or  both,  of  a  fine  clear 
water,  and  of  all  our  ballard  diamonds  in  this  nation 
efteemed  the  beft,  and  fome  of  d'fferent  colours,  black, 
yellow,  &c.  The  clearer  thefe  are,  the  better  they 
will  bear  engraving  for  feals. 

In  pri\'i]eges  and  language  Cornwall  feems  to  be 
another  kingdom.  By  21  Elizabeth  it  was  ordered 
that  all  duty  on  Comi(h  cloth  exported  (hould  be  re- 
mitted to  every  Englifliman  within  the  duchv  of  Corn- 
wall. This  was  firft  granted  by  the  Black  Prince, 
in  confideration  of»  their  paying  4s.  for  the  coinage  of 
every  hundred  of  tin  ;  Tvhereas  I'tevonftiire  pays  no 
more  than  8d.  Thev  have  alfo  bv  grant,  from  Richard 
«arl  of  Cornwall,  confirmed  25  Henry  III.  freedom  to 
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take  land  but  of  the  fea  and  carry  it  through  th« 
country  for  manure ;  ^vhereupon  in  the  follo\vini-- 
reign,  on  an  inquifition  made,  we  find  a  complaint  that 
Saltalli  had  lately  taken  I  2s.  yearly  for  each  barge 
that  carried  fand  up  the  Tamar  ;  whereas  nothJng 
ought  to  have  been  demanded.  They  ftiU  continue 
this  ancient  method  of  improving  their  land,  carr)ing 
it  ten  miles  up  into  the  country,  and  great  part  of 
the  i.ay  on  horfes  backs.  Mr  Ray  fuppofes  the  vir- 
tue of  this  fand  depends  chiefly  on  the  fait  mixed 
ivith  it,  ivhich  is  fo  copious  that  in  many  places  fait 
is  boiled  up  out  of  a  lixivium  made  of  the  fea  fand  ; 
and  t]:e  reafon  why  fand  when  it  has  lain  long  in  the 
fun  and  wind  proves  lefs  enriching  and  ufeful  is,  tliat 
the  deivs  and  rain  evaporate  great  part  of  its  fait. 
They  had  likewife  a  privilege  of  trading  to  all  parts 
of  the  world,  granted  them  by  Charles  I.  in  recom- 
penfe  of  their  loyalty. 

The  number  of  boroughs  in  this  fmall  county  waS 
furprifingly  increaled  by  Edward  VI.  who  added  feven 
to  the  original  fix,  Alary  two,  Elizabeth  fix,  making 
in  all  2f,  lending  40  members  befides  the  county  two. 
Eight  of  thefe  boroughs  had  an  immediate  or  re- 
mote connexion  with  the  demefne  lands  of  the  duchy  j 
the  reft  belonged  to  religious  houfes,  or  powerfiil  fa- 
milies, or  were  old  boroughs,  ^vhich  had  legal  Immu- 
nities granted  to  them  bv  their  princes  or  lords. 

The  Cornilh  language  is  a  dialeft  of  that  wliich 
till  the  Saxons  came  in  was  common  to  all  Britain, 
and  more  anciently  to  Ireland  and  Gaul ;  but  the  in- 
habitants of  this  ifland  being  difperfed  before  thofe 
conquefts,  and  driven  into  Wales  and  Cornwall,  and 
thence  into  Bretagne,  the  fame  language,  for  want  of 
frequent  intercourfe,  became  differently  pronounced 
and  written,  and  in  different  degrees  mixed  with  dif- 
ferent languages.  Hence  came  the  Welfti,  the  Comilh 
and  the  Armoric  dialects,  whofe  radicals  are  fo  much 
alike  that  they  are  knovMi  and  admitted  by  the  inha- 
bitants of  either  country  ;  but  the  grammar  fo  varied 
that  they  cannot  converfe.  The  Cornilh  is  reckoned 
the  moil  pleafing  of  the  three.  It  was  fpoken  fo  ge- 
nerally here  down  to  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  that  Dr 
John  Moreraan,  \'icar  of  M^mhinet,  is  faid  to  have 
been  the  firft  who  taught  his  parifliioners  the  Lord's 
prayer,  the  creed,  and  ten  commandments  in  Eng. 
lifti,  and  at  the  Reformation  the  natives  defired  the 
fervice  in  Engliih.  The  older  people  in  fome  parilhes 
retained  their  original  language  to  tue  middle  of  the 
laft  century  :  and  tl  e  laft  ferniou  was  preached  in  it 
in  1678.  When  Mr  Ray  was  here,  1662,  he  could 
find  but  one  perfon  ivho  could  write  this  'anguage  ; 
and  't  is  now  fo  nearly  extinft,  that  Mr  Birrington, 
in  1768,  could  only  find  one  old  woman  who  could 
fcold  in  it,  and  the  is  Uncc  dead. 
CORODY.     See  Revenue. 

COROLLA,  among  botanifts,  the  moft  confpicu- 
ous  part  of  a  llower,  furrounding  the  organs  of  gene- 
ration, and  compofed  of  one  or  more  tiower-leaves, 
moft  commonly  called  petal!,  to  diilinguifti  them  fiom 
the  leaves  of  the  plant ;  according  as  there  is  one,  two, 
or  three  of  thefe  petals,  the  corolla  is  faid  to  be  mono- 
petalous,  dipetalous,  tripetalous,  &c. 

COROLLARY  is  a  confequence  drawn  from  fome- 
thing  already  advanced  or  demonrtrated  :  thus,  it  be- 
ing demonftrated  that  a  triangle  which  has  two  equal 
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Corolifte    fides,  has  alfj  tivo   angles  equal ;    tliis  corollary  will 
il         follow  that  a  triangle  v'hich  has  three  fides  equal,  has 
alio  its  three  angles  equal. 

COROLISTi^l,  a  name  by  which  Linnaeus  diftin- 
guillies  thole  fyllematic  bot;imfts  who  have  arranged 
ve£;etables  from  the  regularity,  figure,  number,  and 
other  circumftances,  of  the  pet.sls,  or  beautiful  colour- 
ed leaves  of  the  tlowers.  The  bell  iyltems  of  this 
kind  are  thofe  of  Rivinus  and  Toumefoit.  The  for- 
mer proceeds  upon  the  regularity  and  number  of  fhe 
petals  -y  the  latter,  with  much  more  certainty,  on  their 
regularity  P^id  figure. 

COROLLULA,  a  term  ufed  by  botanifts  to  ex- 
prefs  the  little  partial  flowers  which  make  up  the  com- 
pound ones. 

COROMANDEL,  the  eaftem  coafl  of  the  penin- 
fula  on  this  fide  the  G:inges  in  Afia.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Golconda,  on  the  eaft  by  the  bay  of 
Bengal,  on  the  fouth  by  Madura,  and  on  the  weft  by 
Bifiiagar.  This  coaft  lo  much  refembles  that  of  O- 
rixa,  that  the  Abbe  Raynal  choofes  to  confider  t'lem 
as  one,  and  gives  to  both  the  general  name  of  Cor-o- 
ilutndel.  Here  an  excpluve  heat  reigns  from  tlie  be- 
ginning of  May  to  the  end  of  Oftober.  It  begins  at 
nine  in  the  morning,  and  continues  till  nine  in  the 
eVeniiig.  During  the  night  it  is  allayed  by  a  fea- breeze 
from  the  fouth-eart  •,  and  moll  commonly  this  refrelh- 
ing  gale  begins  at  three  in  the  afternoon.  The  air  is 
lefs  inflamed  during  the  reft  of  the  year,  though  in  all 
fcafons  it  is  very  hot.  It  rains  almoll  continually  du- 
ring the  months  of  November  and  December.  This 
immenfe  traft  'S  covered  \vith  a  parched  land  for  the 
extent  of  two  miles,  and  fometimes  only  one  mile 
along  the  coaft. 

This  country  was  at  firft  neglecled  by  the  Europe- 
ans for  many  reafons.  It  was  feparated  by  inaccef- 
fible  mountains  from  Malabar,  where  thefe  bold  ad- 
venturers endeavoured  to  fettle  tliemfelves.  Spices 
and  aromarics,  which  were  the  principal  objects  of 
their  attention,  were  not  to  be  found  there.  In  Ihort, 
civil  diflenfions  had  banilhed  from  it  tranquillity,  fecu- 
rity,  and  induftry.  hx  that  period  the  empire  of 
Bifnagar,  to  which  this  vaft  country  was  fubjetl,  was 
felling  to  ruin.  The  governors  of  Vifapour,  the 
Camatic,  Golconda,  and  Orixa,  threw  off  their  depen- 
dence, and  aflumed  the  title  of  kings.  Thofe  of 
Madura,  Tanjore,  Myfore,  Gingi,  and  forae  others, 
like\"ife  ufurped  the  fovereign  authority,  though  they 
retained  their  ancient  title  of  Nfut.  This  revolution 
had  jurt  happened  when  the  Europeans  appeared  on 
the  coalt  of  Toronandel.  The  foreign  trade  was  at 
that  lime  inconfiderable  •,  it  confilled  only  of  diamonds 
from  Golconda,  which  were  carried  to  Calicut  and 
Sural,  and  from  thei\ce  to  Ormus  or  Suez,  whence 
they  were  circulated  through  all  Europe  and  Afia. 
MafluHpatan,  the  richeft  and  moft  populous  city  of 
thefe  coi.mtries,  was  the  only  market  that  was  known 
for  linens  -,  they  were  purchaled  at  a  great  fair  an- 
nually holden  there  by  the  Arabiin  and  Malayan  vef- 
feli  that  frequented  that  bay,  and  by  caravans  arrived 
from  dillant  parts.  The  linens  were  exported  to  the 
fame  places  with  the  diamonds.  The  fondnefs  for  the 
manufaflures  of  Coromandel,  whirh  began  to  prevail 
here,  infpircd  all  the  European  natior.s  trading  to  the 
Indian  feas  with  the  refolution  of  forming  fettlements 


there.     They  were  not  difcouraged  either  by  the  dif-  Coromao- 
ficulty  of  conveying  goods  from  the  inland  parts  of  the       ''''• 
country,  where  there  was  no  navigable  river  ;  by  the         * 
total  want    of   harbours,  where   the  fca  at  one  fciifon 
of  the  year  is  not  navigable ;  by  the  barrenncfs  of  the 
coalts,  for  the  moll  part  uncultivated  and  uninhabited; 
nor  by    the   tyranny    and    flufluating  ttate  of  the  go- 
vernment.    They  thought  that   filver  would   be  indu- 
ftrioufly  fought  after  ;  th;;t  Pegu  would   furnilh  timber 
for  building,  and   Bengal  corn  for  fubfiitence  ;  that  a 
profperous    voyage   ot    nine   months    would    be    more 
than   lurticient   to  complete  their  ladings  ;   and  that  by 
fortifying    thcmlelves    they  ftiould    be   fecure    againft 
the    attacks  of  the  -weak  tyrants  that  oppreffed  thefe 
countries. 

The  firft  European    colonies  were    eftablilhed  near 
the  Ihore.     Some   of    them   obtained  a  fettlement  by 
force  ;    moft  of   them  were    formed   with  the  confent 
of  the  fovereigns  ;    and    all  \vere .  confined    to  a  very 
narrow  trail  of   land.      The  boundaries  of  each  were 
marked   out   by  a  hedge  of  thorny  plants,  which  was 
their  only  defence.      In    procefs  of  time  fortifications 
were    raifcd  ;    and    the    fecurity    derived    from    them, 
added  to  the  lenity  of  the   go\iernment,  foon  increafed 
the  number  of  colonifts.     The  fplendor  and  indepen- 
dence of  thefe  fettlements  feveral  times   raiftd  the  jea- 
loufy  of   the  princes    in  whofe    dominions  they    were 
formed  ;  but  their  attempts  to  demolilh  them  proved 
abortive.      Each  colony  increafed  in  profperity  in  pro- 
portion to  the  riches  and    the    wlldom  of   tlie  nation 
that   founded   it.      None  of  the  companies  that  exer- 
cifed  an  exclufive  privilege   beyond   the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  had  any  concern  in  the  trade  of  diamonds.     This 
was  al'.vays   left  to  private   merchants,  and  by  degrees 
lell  entirely  into  the  hands  of  the  Englilh,  or  the  Jews 
and  Armenians   that  lived  under  their  proteclion.     At 
prefent  this  grand  objetl  of  luxury  and  induury  is  much 
reduced.     The  revolutions  that  have  happened  in  In- 
dollan  have  prevented   people  from  relorting   to  thefe 
rich   mines ;    and   the  anarchy  in  which  this  unhappy 
country  is  plunged  leaves  no  room   to   hope  that  they 
will  be   again  attended  to.     The  whole  of  the  com- 
mercial operations  on  the  coaft  of  Coromandel  is  con- 
fined  to  the   purchale  of  cottons.     The  manufavfluring 
of  the  white   cotton  brought  there  differs  lb  little  from 
ours,  that  it  would  be   neither  interelling  nor  inftruc- 
tive  to    enter    into  a  minute  defcription    of  it.     The 
procefs  ufed  in  making    their    printed  cottons,  which 
was   at    firft  fervilely   followed    in    Europe,    has  fince 
been  rendered  more  fimple,    and    brought    to  greater 
perfection    by  our    manufacVurers.      The  painted  cot- 
tons which  are  brought  thither  we  have  not  yet  attempt- 
ed   to    imitate.     Thofe    who    imagine  we    have  been 
prevented    from    undertaking    this    branch  merely  by 
the  high  price  of  labour  among  us,  are  miftaken.     Na-  • 
ture  has  not   given   us  the  wild  fruits  and  drugs  necel- 
fary  for  the  compofition  of  thofe  bright  and  indelible 
colours  which  conllitute  the  principal  merit  of  the  In- 
dian manufaftures  ;  nor  has  (lie  furnilhed  us  with  the 
waters  that   ferve   to  fix  them.      The  Indians  do  not 
univerfally  obferve  the  fame  method  in   painting  their 
cottons  ;  either  becaufe  there   are  fome  niceties   pecu- 
liar to  certain  provinces,  or  becaufe  different  foils  pro- 
duce different    drugs    for    different  ufes.     We    Ihould 
lire  the  patience  of  cur  readers  were  we  to  trace  the 
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flo\v  and  painful  progrefs  of  the  Indians  in  tlie  art  of 
painting  their  cotton?.  It  Is  natural  to  beh'eve  that  they 
owe  it  to  length  of  time,  rather  than  to  the  fertility 
of  their  genius,  ^\'^^at  feems  to  authorlfe  this  conjec- 
ture is,  that  they  have  Hopped  in  their  improvements, 
and  have  not  advanced  a  fingle  Hep  in  the  arts  for 
many  ages ;  ivliereas  we  have  proceeded  with  ama- 
zing rapidity.  Indeed,  were  we  to  confider  only  the 
want  of  invention  in  the  Indians,  ^ve  Ihould  be  tempt- 
ed to  belie%'e,  that,  from  time  immemorial,  they  have 
recei\ed  the  arts  they  cultivate  from  fome  more  in- 
dullrious  nation ;  but  when  it  is  remembered  that 
thefe  arts  have  a  peculiar  dependence  on  the  mate- 
rials, gums,  ,  colours,  and  productions  of  India,  we 
cannot  but  be  convinced  that  they  are  natives  of  that 
country.  It  may  appear  fomewhat  furprifing  that 
cottons  painted  with  all  forts  of  colours  lliould  be  fold 
at  fo  moderate  a  price,  that  they  are  almoft  as  cheap 
as  thofe  that  have  only  t;vo  or  three.  But  it  mull  be 
obferved,  that  the  merchants  of  the  country  fell  to  all 
the  compaiues  a  large  quantity  of  cottons  at  a  time  ; 
and  that  the  demand  for  cottons  painted  with  various 
colours  makes  but  a  fmaU  article  in  their  aflbrtments, 
as  they  are  not  much  efteemcd  in  Europe. 

Though  cottons  of  all  forts  are  in  fome  degree  ma- 
mifaiftured  through  the  whole  country  of  Indoftan, 
which  extends  from  Cape  Comorin  to  the  banks  of  the 
Ganges ;  it  is  obfervable,  that  the  fineft  are  made 
in  the  eaftern  part,  the  common  ones  in  the  centre, 
and  the  coarfe  ones  in  the  moft  weftem  parts.  Ma- 
nufaftures  are  eftabliflied  in  the  European  colonies, 
and  upon  the  coaft  :  they  are  more  frequent  at  the 
diftance  of  five  or  fix  leagues  from  the  fea,  where  cot- 
ton is  more  cultivated,  and  provifions  are  cheaper. 
The  purchafes  made  there  are  carried  30  or  40  leagues 
farther  into  the  country.  The  Indian  merchants  fet- 
tled in  the  European  fadlories  have  always  the  ma- 
nagement of  this  bufinefs.  The  quantity  and  quality 
of  the  goods  ^vanted  are  fettled  with  thefe  people  : 
the  price  is  fixed  according  to  the  patterns  :  and  at 
the  time  a  contraft  is  made,  a  third  or  fourth  part 
of  the  money  agreed  on  is  advanced.  This  arrange- 
ment is  owing  to  the  neceffity  thefe  merchants  them- 
felves  are  under  of  advancing  money  to  the  workmen 
by  the  partners  or  agents  who  are  difperfed  through 
the  whole  country  ;  of  keeping  a  watchful  eye  upon 
them,  for  fear  of  lofing  what  they  have  advanced  ;  and 
of  gradually  leflTening  the  fum,  by  calling  for  the  cot- 
tons as  faft  as  they  are  worked  off.  Without  thefe 
precautions,  nothing  could  be  depended  on  in  an  op- 
preflive  government,  where  the  weaver  cannot  work 
on  his  own  account,  either  becaufe  his  circumftances 
will  not  permit,  or  becaufe  he  dares  not  venture  to 
difcovcr  them  for  fear  of  exaflions.  The  companies 
that  have  either  fuccefs  or  good  management,  con- 
ftantly  keep  the  ftock  of  one  year  in  advance  in  their 
fcttlements.  By  this  method  they  are  fure  of  having 
the  quantity  of  goods  they  have  occafion  for,  and  of 
the  quality  they  choofe,  at  the  moft  convenient  time  : 
not  to  mention  that  their  workmen,  and  their  mer- 
chants, who  are  kept  in  conftant  employment,  never 
leave  them.  Such  nations  as  want  money  and  credit 
cannot  begin  their  mercantile  operations  till  the  ar- 
rival of  their  ftiips.  They  have  only  five  or  fix  months 
•it  moft  to  execute  the  orders  ienX  from  Europe.  The 
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goods   are   manufaclured  and  examined  in  hafte  : 
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they  are  even  obliged  to  take  fuch  as  are  known  to  be 
bad,  and  would  be  rejected  ■  at  any  other  time.  The  ' 
neceflity  they  are  under  of  completing  their  cargoes 
and  fitting  out  their  velTels  before  hurricanes  co;ne  on, 
leaves  no  room  for  nicety  of  infpeclion.  It  would  be 
a  miftake  to  imagine  that  the  country  agents  could  be 
prevailed  upon  to  order  goods  to  be  made  on  their 
accoimt  in  hopes  of  felling  them  with  a  reafonable 
advantage  to  the  company  with  whom  they  are  en- 
gaged. For,  beCdes  that  the  generality  of  them 
are  not  rich  enough  to  embark  in  fo  large  an  un- 
dertaking, they  ivould  not  be  certain  of  finding  their  ac- 
count in  it.  if  the  company  that  employ  them  ftiould 
be  hindered  by  unforefeen  accidents  from  fending  the 
ufual  number  of  fliips,  thefe  merchants  would  have  no 
vent  for  their  commodities.  The  Indians,  the  form 
of  whofe  drefs  requires  ditferent  breadths  and  lengths 
from  thofe  of  the  cottons  fabricated  for  our  ufe,  would 
not  purchafe  them  ;  and  the  other  European  compa- 
nies would  be  provided,  or  certain  of  being  provided, 
with  whatever  the  extent  of  their  trade  reqiurcd,  and 
their  money  enabled  them  to  purchafe.  The  plan  of 
procuring  loans,  which  was  contrived  to  remedy  this 
inconvenience,  never  has  nor  can  be  ufeful.  It  has 
been  a  cuftom,  time  immemorial,  in  Indoftan,  for 
every  citizen  who  borrows  money  to  give  a  written 
inftrument  to  his  creditor.  This  deed  is  of  no  force 
in  a  court  of  judicature,  unlefs  it  is  figned  by  three 
witneffes,  and  bears  the  day  of  the  month  and  the 
year  when  it  was  made,  with  the  rate  of  intereft 
agreed  upon  by  the  parties.  If  the  borrower  fails  to 
fulfil  his  engagements,  he  may  be  arrefted  by  the 
lender  himfelf.  He  is  never  imprifoned,  becaufe 
there  is  no  fear  of  his  making  his  efcape.  He  would 
not  even  eat,  without  obtaining  leave  of  his  creditor. 
The  Indians  make  a  three-fold  divifion  of  intereft  : 
one  kind  they  call  vice;  another  neither  vice  nor  vir- 
tue ;  and  a  third,  they  fay,  is  virtue.  The  firft  is  four 
per  cent,  a  month  ;  the  fecond  two ;  and  the  third  one. 
The  laft  is,  in  their  opinion,  an  aft  of  beneficence 
that  only  belongs  to  the  moft  heroic  minds.  Yet, 
though  the  Europeans,  who  are  forced  to  borrow, 
meet  %vith  this  treatment,  it  is  plain  they  cannot  avail 
therafelves  of  the  indulgence  without  being  involved 
in  ruin. 

The  foreign  trade  of  Coromandel  is  not  in  the  hands 
of  the  natives.  In  the  weftern  part,  indeed,  there 
are  Mohammedans  known  by  the  name  of  C/ia/ias, 
who,  at  Naour  and  Porto-Nuovo,  fend  out  ftiips  to 
Acheen,  Merguy,  Siam,  and  the  eaftern  coaft.  Befides 
vefTels  of  confiderable  burden  employed  in  thefe  voy- 
ages, they  have  fmaller  embarkations  for  the  coafting 
trade  for  Ceylon  and  the  pearl  fiftiery.  1  he  Indians 
of  Maffulipatan  turn  their  attention  another  way. 
They  import  from  Bengal  white  callicoes,  which  they 
dye  or  print,  and  fell  them  again  at  the  places  from 
whence  they  had  them,  at  35  or  40  per  cent,  advan- 
tage. Excepting  thefe  tranfaftions,  which  are  of  very 
little  confequence,  the  whole  trade  is  vefted  in  the 
Europeans,  who  have  no  partners  but  a  few  Banians 
and  Armenians  fettled  in  their  colonies.  The  quanti- 
ty of  callicoes  exported  from  Coromandel  to  the  dif- 
ferent ports  of  India  may  be  computed  at  3JC0  bales. 
Of  thefe  the  French  carry  800  to  Malabar,  Mocha, 
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^  I  Corona.  »nd  the  ifle  of  France  ;  the  Englifli,  1 300  to  Bombay, 
"  I"  *  Malabar,  Sumatra,  and  the  Philippine  illands ;  and  the 
Dutch  1500  to  their  different  fettlements.  Except 
500  bales  deftined  for  Manila,  each  of  the  value  of  100 
guineas,  the  others  are  of  (uch  an  ordinary  kind  that 
they  do  not  exceed  30  guineas  at  prime  coll ;  fo  that 
the  whole  number  of  bales  does  not  amount  to  more  than 
about  150,0001. 

Coromandel  furniflies  Europe  with  9500  bales  ;  800 
of  wliich  are  brought  by  the  Danes,  2500  by  the 
French,  3000  by  the  Englifh,  and  3200  by  the  Dutch. 
A  confiderable  part  of  thefe  callicoes  are  dyed  blue, 
or  flriped  blue  and  red  for  the  African  trade.  The 
others  are  fine  muflins,  printed  callicoes,  and  handker- 
chiefs from  MalTulipatan,  or  Paliacate.  It  is  proved 
by  experience  that  each  of  thefe  bales  cofts  only  about 
42I.  flerling  ;  coniequently  they  ought  to  bring  in  to 
the  manufaftory  where  they  are  wrought  near  360,000!. 
The  payments  are  not  entirely  made  in  fpecie,  either 
in  Europe  or  Aiia  ;  we  give  in  exchange,  cloths,  iron, 
kad,  copper,  coral,  and  iome  other  articles  of  lefs  va- 
lue. On  the  other  hand,  Afia  pays  with  fpices,  pep- 
per, rice,  fugar,  corn  and  dates.  All  thefe  articles 
taken  together  may  amount  to  about  2io,ocol.  ;  and 
from  this  calculation  it  follows,  that  Coromandel  re- 
ceives annually  from  Europe  about  300,000!.  in  mo- 
ney. The  Britilh,  who  have  acquired  the  fame  fupe- 
riority  on  this  coafl  that  they  have  elfewhere,  have 
formed  on  it  fevera!  fettlements. 

CORONA,  among  anatomifls,  denotes  that  edge  of 
the  glans  penis  where  the  preputium  begins. 

Corona,  or  Ha/o,  in  Optics,  a  luminous  circle,  fur- 
rounding  the  fun,  the  moon,  the  planets,  or  fixed  flars. 
Sometimes  thefe  circles  are  white,  and  fometimes  co- 
loured like  the  rainbon-.  Sometimes  one  only  is  vi- 
fible,  and  fometimes  feveral  concentric  coronas  make 
their  appearance  at  the  fame  time.  Thofe  which  have 
been  feen  about  Sirius  and  Jupiter  were  never  more 
than  three,  four,  or  five  degrees  in  diameter ;  thofe 
which  furround  the  moon  are  alfo  fometimes  no  more 
than  three  or  five  degrees ;  but  thefe,  as  well  as  thofe 
which  furround  the  fun,  are  of  very  different  magni- 
tudes, viz.  of  12°  o',  22°  7,s',  30°  o',  38°  o',  41°  2', 
45°  o',  46°  24',  47°  o',  and  90°,  or  even  larger  than 
this.  Their  diameters  alfo  fometimes  vary  during  the 
time  of  obfervation,  and  the  breadths  both  of  the  co- 
loured and  white  circles  are  very  different,  viz.  of  2,  4, 
or  7  degrees. 

The  colours  of  thefe  coronas  are  more  dilute  than 
thofe  of  the  rainbow ;  and  they  are  in  a  different  or- 
der, according  to  their  fize.  In  thofe  ^vhich  Ne«ton 
obfervcd  in  1692,  they  were  in  the  following  order, 
reckoned  from  the  infide.  In  the  innermoft  were 
blue,  white,  and  red  •,  in  the  middle  were  purple,  blue, 
green,  yellow,  and  pale  red  ;  in  the  outermoft,  pale 
blue  and  pale  red.  Mr  Huygens  obferved  red  next 
the  fun,  and  a  pale  blue  outivards.  Sometimes  they 
are  red  on  the  infide  and  white  on  the  outfide.  M. 
Weidler  obferved  one  that  was  yellow  on  the  infide 
and  white  on  the  outfide.  In  France,  one  was  obfer- 
ved in  if) 83,  the  middle  of  which  was  white;  after 
v.hich  followed  a  border  of  red  ;  next  to  it  was  blue, 
then  green,  and  the  outermolf  circle  was  a  bright  red. 
in  1728,  one  was  feen  of  a  pale   red    outwardlv,   ihtn 
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followed   yellow,    and    then 
white. 

Thefe  coronas  are  very  frequent.  In  Holland,  M. 
Mufchenbroeck  lays,  50  may  be  feen  in  the  day-time, 
almoll  every  year  ;  but  they  are  dilficult  to  be  obfer- 
ved, except  the  eye  be  fo  filuated,  that  not  the  body 
of  the  fun,  but  only  the  neighbouring  parts  of  the 
heavens  can  be  feen.  Mr  Middleton  lays,  that  this 
phenomenon  is  very  frequent  in  North  America  ;  for 
that  there  is  generally  one  or  two  about  the  fun  every 
week,  and  as  many  about  the  moon  every  month. 
Halos  round  the  fun  are  very  frequent  in  Rulfia.  M. 
^pinus  fays,  that  from  the  23d  of  April  1 758,  to  the 
2Cth  of  September,  he  himfelf  had  obferved  no  lets 
than  26,  and  that  he  has  fometimes  feen  twice  as  ma- 
ny in  the  fame  fpace  of  time. 

Coronas  may  be  produced  by  placing  a  lighted  can- 
dle in  the  midll  of  Ueam  in  cold  weather.  Alfo,  if 
glafs  windows  be  breathed  upon,  and  the  flame  of  a 
candle  be  placed  forae  feet  from  it,  while  the  fpeiila- 
tor  is  alfo  at  the  dillance  of  fome  tcet  from  another 
part  of  a  windoiv,  the  tlame  will  be  furroimdcd  with 
a  coloured  halo.  And  if  a  candle  be  placed  behind  a 
glafs  receiver,  when  air  is  admitted  into  the  vacuum 
within  it,  at  a  certain  degree  of  denfity,  the  vapour 
^vith  which  it  is  loaded  will  make  a  coloured  halo 
round  the  flame.  This  was  obferved  by  Otto  Guc- 
ricke.  In  December  I7>6^M.  Mufchenbroeck  ob- 
ferved, that  when  the  glafs  windows  of  his  room 
were  covered  with  a  thin  plate  of  ice  on  the  infide, 
the  moon  appearing  through  it  was  furrounded  with 
a  large  and  varioully  coloured  halo  ;  and,  opening  tlie 
window,  he  found  that  it  arofe  entirely  from  that  thin 
plate  of  ice,  for  none  was  feen  except  through  it. 

Similar,  in  fome  refpefts,  to  the  halo,  was  the  re- 
markable appearance  which  M.  Bouguer  defcribes,  as 
obferved  by  himfelf  and  his  companions  on  the  top  of 
Mount  Pinchinca,  in  the  Cordilleras.  When  the  fun 
was  juft  rifing  behind  them,  fo  as  to  appear  white, 
each  of  them  faw  his  own  fliadow  projected  upon  it, 
and  no  other.  The  diffance  was  fuch,  that  all  the 
parts  of  the  fhadow  were  cafily  diflinguifhable,  as  the 
arms,  the  legs,  and  the  head  ;  but  what  furprifed  them 
moft  was,  that  the  head  was  adorned  with  a  kind  of 
glory,  confilling  of  three  or  four  fmall  concentric 
crowns,  of  a  very  lively  colour,  each  exhibiting  all  the 
varieties  of  the  primary  rainbow,  and  having  the  cir- 
cle of  red  on  the  outfide.  The  intervals  between  thele 
circles  continued  equal,  though  the  diameters  of  them 
all  were  conftantly  changing.  The  lafl  of  them  was 
very  faint,  and  at  a  confiderable  diftance  was  another 
great  white  circle,  which  furrounded  the  whole.  As 
near  as  M.  Bouguer  could  compute,  the  diameter  of 
the  firft  of  thefe  circles  was  about  5-,-  degrees,  that  of 
the  fecond  11,  that  of  the  third  17,  and  to  on:  but 
the  tliameter  of  the  white  circle  was  about  76  degrees. 
This  phenomenon  never  appeared  but  in  a  cloud  con- 
fining of  frozen  particles,  and  never  in  drops  of  rain 
like  the  rainbow.  When  the  fun  was  not  in  the  hori- 
zon, only  part  of  the  white  circle  was  vifible,  as  M. 
Bouguer  frecjucntly  obferved  afterwards. 

Similar  alfo   to   this  curious  appearance  was  one  that 
was  obferved   by  Dr  M'Feat    in  Scotland.     This  gen- 
tleman obferved  a  rainbow   round   his  Ihadow   in  the 
4  Q.  nJ'l'. 
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Coror.a.    mift,   when  he  was  upon  an  eminence  above  it.       In 

f~~'  this  fituation    the  whole    country  round  ieemed,  as    it 

were,  buried  under  a  vaft  deUige,  and  nothing  but  the 
tops  of  dilbnt  hills  appeared  here  and  there  above  the 
flood  :  fo  that  a  man  \vould  think  of  diving  doivn  in- 
to it  with  a  kind  of  horror.  In  thofe  upper  regions 
the  air,  he  fays,  is  at  that  time  very  pure  and  agree- 
able to  breathe  in.  At  anotlicr  time  he  ohferved  a 
double  range  of  colours  round  his  ihadow  in  thefe  cir- 
cumftances.  The  colours  of  the  outermolf  range  were 
broad  and  very  dillinft,  and  every^vhere  about  two 
feet  diftant  from  the  fliadow.  Then  there  was  a 
darkilli  interval,  and  after  that  another  narrower  range 
of  colours,  clofcly  furrounding  the  fliadow,  v\hich  was 
very  much  contraCled.  This  perfon  feems  to  think 
that  thefe  ranges  of  colours  are  caufed  by  the  inflexion 
of  the  rays  of  light,  the  fame  that  occafioned  the  ring 
of  light  which  furronnds  the  fliadows  of  all  bodies,  ob- 
ferved  by  M.  Maraldi,  and  this  author  *.  But  the  pro- 
digious variety  with  which  thefe  appearances  are  exhi- 
bited feems  to  fliow  that  many  of  them  do  not  re!ult 
from  the  general  laws  of  refleclion,  refraftion,  or  inflec- 
tion, belonging  to  tranfparcnt  fubftances  of  a  large 
mafs  ;  but  upon  the  alternate  refleilion  and  tranfmilTion 
of  the  different  kinds  of  rays,  peculiar  to  fubllanccs  re- 
duced to  the  form  of  thin  plates,  or  conriiting  of  ftpa- 
rate  and  very  minute  parts.  But  where  the  dimeniions 
of  the  coronas  are  pretty  conftant,  as  in  the  ulual  ar.d 
larger  halo,  which  is  about  half  the  diameter  of  the 
rainbow,  they  may,  perhaps,  be  explained  on  the  gene- 
ral principles  of  refraction  only. 

Defcartes  obferves,  that  the  halo  never  appears  wlien 
it  rains  ;  from  which  he  concludes  that  this  phenome- 
non is  occafioned  by  the  refraftion  of  light  in  the 
round  particles  of  ice,  which  are  then  floating  in  tlie 
atmofphere  ;  and  though  thefe  particles  are  flat  when 
they  fall  to  the  ground,  he  thought  they  miifl;  be  pro- 
tuberant in  the  middle,  before  their  defcent  ;  and  ac- 
cording to  this  protuberancy  he  imagined  that  the  dia- 
meter of  the  halo  would  vary. — In  treating  of  me- 
teors, GaiTendi  fuppofed  that  a  halo  is  the  fame  thing 
%vith  the  rainbow,  the  rays  of  light  being  in  both 
cafes  twice  refrafled  and  once  reflected  within  each 
drop  of  rain  or  vapour,  and  that  all  the  difference 
there  is  betueen  them  ariles  from  their  ditlercnt  fitua- 
tion with  refpect  to  the  obferver.  For,  whereas, 
when  the  fun  is  behind  the  fpeftator,  and  confequent- 
Iv  the  rainbow  before  him,  his  eye  is  in  the  centre  of 
the  circle  ;  when  he  views  the  halo,  with  his  face  to- 
wards the  fun,  his  eye  is  in  the  circumference  of  the 
circle  5  fo  that  according  to  the  known  principles  of 
geometry,  the  angle  under  which  the  objeft  appears 
in  this  cafe  mull  be  jufl  half  of  what  it  is  in  the  other. 
Though  this  writer  lays  a  great  deal  upon  th&fubjedl, 
and  endeavours  to  give  reafons  why  the  colours  of  the 
halo  are  in  a  di.Terent  order  to  thofe  of  the  rainbow, 
he  docs  not  defcribe  the  progrefs  of  the  rays  of  light 
from  the  fun  to  the  eye  of  the  fpevlator  when  a  halo 
is  formed  by  them,  and  he  gives  no  figures  to 'explain 
liis  ideas. 

Dechales,  alfo,  endeavours  to  fliow  that  the  gene- 
ration of  the  halo  is  fimilar  to  that  of  the  rainbow.  If, 
fays  he,  a  fphere  of  glafs  or  cryftal,  AB,  (fig.  1.)  fiiU 
of  water,  be  placed  in  the  beams  of  the  fun  fliining 
from  C,  there  will  not  only  be  two  circles  of  coloured 
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light  on  the  fide  next  the  fun,  and  which  conftitute  the  Corona, 
two  rainbou's  ;  but  there  %vill  alfo  be  another  on  the  ^~"~v— ~ 
part  oppofite  to  the  fun,  the  rays  belonging  to  which 
meeting  at  E,  afterwards  diverge,  and  form  the  co- 
loured circle  G,  as  will  be  vifible,  if  the  light  that  is 
tranfniitted  through  the  globe  be  received  on  a  piece 
of  white  paper.  The  colours  alfo  will  appear  to  an 
eye  placed  in  any  part  of  the  furface  of  the  cone  FEG. 
Meafuring  the  angle  FEH,  he  found  it  to  be  23  de- 
grees. They  were  only  the  extreme  rays  of  this  cone 
that  were  coloured  like  thofe  of  the  rainbow. 

This  experiment  he  thought  fu^ciently  illuflrated 
the  generation  of  the  halo  ;  fo  that  whenever  the  tex- 
ture of  the  clouds  is  luch,  as  not  entirely  to  intercept 
the  rays  of  the  fun  or  moon,  and  yet  have  fome  degree 
of  denfity,  there  will  always  be  a  halo  round  them,  the 
colours  of  the  rainbow  appearing  in  thofe  drops  which 
are  23  degrees  diftant  from  the  fun  or  moon.  If  the 
fun  be  at  A  (fig.  2.),  and  the  fpeftator  in  B,  the  halo 
will  be  the  circle  DFE,  DBE,  being  46  degrees,  or 
twice  23. 

The  reafon  why  the  colours  of  the  halo  are  more 
dilute  than  thofe  of  the  rainbow,  he  fays,  is  owing 
principally  to  their  being  formed  not  in  large  drops  of 
rain,  but  in  very  fmall  vapour  ;  for  if  the  drops  of 
ivater  were  large,  the  cloud  ^vould  be  fo  thick,  that 
the  rays  of  the  fun  could  not  be  regularly  tranfmittccl 
through  them  ;  and,  on  the  otiier  hand,  he  had  ob- 
ferved,  that  when  the  rainbow  is  formed  by  very  ihiu 
vapours,  the  colours  hardly  appear.  As  for  thofe  cir- 
cles of  colouvs  which  are  fometinies  feen  round  candles, 
it  ivas  his  opinion  that  they  are  owing  to  nothing  but 
moifture  on  the  eye  of  the  obftrver  5  for  that  he  could 
never  produce  this  appearance  by  means  of  vapour  only, 
if  he  wiped  his  eyes  carefully  ;  and  he  had  obferved 
that  fuch  circles  are  vifible  to  fome  perfons  and  not  to 
others,  and  to  the  fame  perfons  at  one  time  and  not  .an- 
other. 

'J'he  mod  confiderable  of  all  the  theories  refpefting 
halos,  and  that  which  has  met  with  the  moft  favour- 
able and  longell  reception,  is  that  of  Mr  Huygens, 
Sir  Ifaac  Newton  mentions  it  with  refpeft,  and  Dr 
Smith,  in  his  Complete  Syllem  of  Optics,  does  not  fo 
much  as  hint  at  any  other.  The  occafion  of  Mr  Huy- 
gens publifliing  his  thoughts  on  this  fubjeft,  was  the 
appearance  of  a  halo  at  Paris,  on  the  1 2th  of  May 
1667,  of  which  he  gave  an  account  in  a  paper  read  at 
the  Royal  Academy  in  that  city,  which  was  afterwards 
tranflated,  and  publilhed  in  the  Englifli  Philofophical 
Tranfaftions,  and  which  raay  be  feen  in  Lo%vthorp's 
Abridgment,  vol.  ii.  p.  189.  But  this  article  contains 
nothing  more  than  the  heads  of  a  dlfcourfe,  which  he 
afterwards  conipofed,  but  never  quite  finilhed,  on  this 
fubjefl  ;  and  which  has  been  tranflated,  with  feme  ad- 
ditions, by  Dr  Smith,  from  whom  the  following  ac- 
count is  chiefly  e\tiai5led. 

Our  philofophf-r  had  been  firft  engaged  to  think  par- 
ticularly upon  this  lubjecl,  by  the  appearance  of  five 
funs  at  Warfaw,  in  1658;  prefently  after  which,  he 
fays,  he  hit  upon  the  true  caufe  of  halos,  and  not  long 
after  of  that  of  mock  funs  alfo. 

To  picpare  the  way  for  the  folloiving  obfervations, 
it  mud  be  remarked,  that  if  we  can  conceive  any  kind 
of  bodies  in  the  atmofphere,  which,  according  to  the 
known  laws  of  optics,  will,  either  by  means  of  reflec- 
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tl-n  or  refraclion,  produce  the  appearance  in  queftion, 
'  when  nothing  ell'e  can  be  found  that  will  do  it,  \ve 
muft  acquiefcc  in  the  hypothefis,  ami  fuppofe  fuch  bo- 
dies to  exift,  even  thou</h  we  cannot  give  a  fatisfaclory 
account  of  their  generation.  No^v,  t«o  fuch  bodies 
are  aflumed  by  I\Ir  Huygens ;  one  of  them  a  round 
ball,  opaque  in  the  centre,  but  covered  with  a  tranfpn- 
rcnt  (hell  j  and  the  other  is  a  cylinder,  of  a  fimilar 
compofition.  By  the  help  of  the  former  he  endea- 
vours to  account  for  halos,  and  by  the  latter  for  thofe 
appearances  which  are  called  mock  funs.  Thofe  bo- 
dies which  Mr  Huygens  requires,  in  order  to  explain 
thefe  phenomena,  are  not,  however,  a  mere  aflump- 
tion  ;  tor  fome  fuch,  though  of  a"  larger  fizc  than  his 
purpofe  requires,  have  been  actually  found,  confillino' 
of  fnow  \vithin  and  ice  without.  They  are  particularly 
mentioned  by  Delcartes. 

The  balls  with  the  opaque  kernel,  which  he  fuppo- 
fed  to  have  been  the  caule  of  them,  he  imagines  not  to 
exceed  the  fize  of  a  tuniip-feed  •,  but,  in  order  to  il- 
luilrate  this  hypothefis,  he  gives  a  figure  of  one,  of  a 
larger  fize,  in  ABCDEF,  (fig.  3.)  reprefenting  the 
kernel  of  fnow  in  the  middle  of  it.  If  the  rays  of 
light,  coming  from  GH,  fall  upon  the  fide  AD,  it  is 
manifeft  they  will  be  fo  refrailed  at  A  and  D,  as  to 
bend  inwards  ;  and  many  of  them  w  ill  llrike  upon  the 
kernel  EF.  Others,  however,  as  GA  and  HD,  will 
only  touch  the  fides  of  the  kernel  ;  and  being  again 
refrafted  at  B  and  C,  will  emerge  in  the  lines  BK,  CK, 
crofTmg  each  other  in  the  point  K,  ^vhofe  nearell  di- 
ftance  from  the  globule  is  fomeivhat  lefs  than  its  appa- 
rent diameter.  If,  therefore,  BK  and  CK  be  produced 
towarus  M  and  I..,  (fig.  4.)  it  is  evident  that  no  light 
can  reach  the  eye  placed  \sithin  the  angle  LKM,  but 
may  fail  upon  it  ivhen  placed  out  ot  that  angle,  or  ra- 
ther the  cone  reprelented  by  it. 

For  the  lame  realon,  every  other  of  thefe  globules 
ivill  have  a  Ihadow  behind  it,  in  which  the  light  of  the 
fun  ivill  not  be  perceived.  If  the  eye  be  at  N,  and 
that  be  conceived  to  be  "the  vertex  of  a  cone,  the  fides 
of  which  XR,  NQ^,  are  parallel  to  the  fides  of  the 
former  cone  KL,  KM,  it  is  evident  that  none  of  the 
globules  within  the  cone  (^NR  can  fend  any  rays  of 
the  fun  to  the  eye  at  N.  But  any  other  globule  out 
of  this  cone,  as  X,  may  fend  tliofe  rays,  which  are 
more  refrafted  than  XZ,  to  the  eye  ;  fo  that  this 
^^i]l  appear  enlightened,  while  thofe  within  the  cone 
will  appear  obfcure.  It  is  evident  from  this,  that 
a  certain  arerf,  or  fpace,  quite  round  the  fun,  mull 
appear  dark  ;  and  that  the  ipace  next  to  this  area 
will  appear  luminous,  and  more  fo  in  thole  parts  that 
are  nearell  to  the  obfcure  area  ;  becaufe,  he  fays,  it 
may  eafily  be  demonllrated,  that  thofe  globules  which 
are  neareft  to  the  cone  Q^N'R  exhibit  the  largell  image 
of  the  fun.  It  is  plain,  alfo,  that  a  corona  ought  to 
be  produced  in  the  fame  manner,  whatever  be  the 
fun's  altitude,  becaule  of  the  fpherical  figure  of  the 
globules. 

To  ve,-ify  this  hypothefis,  our  philofopher  ad\  ifcs  us 
to  expofe  to  the  fun  a  thin  glafs  bubble,  filled  with 
water,  and  having  fome  opaque  iubllance  in  the  centre 
of  it  ;  and  lie  fays  we  (hall  find,  that  we  (hall  not  be 
able  to  fee  the  fun  through  it,  unlefs  at  a  certain  di- 
flance  from  a  place  oppofite  to  the  centre  of  it  ;  but 
as  foon  as  w«  do  perceive  the  light,  the  image  of  the 
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fun  will  immediately  appear  the  hrighlell,  and  colour-    Corona. 
ed  red,  for  the  fame  rcafon  as  in  the  rainbow.  "f""" 

'i'hefe  coronas,  he  fays,  often  appear  about  the 
moon  ;  but  the  colours  are  fo  weak  as  to  appear  only 
white.  Such  white  coronas  he  had  alfo  feen  about 
the  fun,  when  the  (pace  within  them  appeared  fcarce 
darker  than  that  without.  This  he  fuppofes  to  hap- 
pen when  there  are  but  few  of  thofe  globules  in  the 
atmofphere  ;  for  the  more  plentiful  they  are,  the  more 
lively  the  colours  of  the  halo  appear  ;  at  the  fame  lime 
alfo  the  area  within  the  corona  will  be  the  darker. 
The  apparent  diameter  of  the  corona,  which  is  gene- 
rally about  45  degrees,  depends  upon  the  fize  of  the 
dark  kernel  ;  for  the  larger  it  is  nith  refpefl  to  the 
whole  globule,  the  larger  ;vi!l  be  the  dark  cone  behind 
it. 

The  globules  that  form  thefe  halos,  Mr  Huygens 
fuppofes  to  have  confided  of  (oft  fnow,  and  to  have 
been  rounded  by  continual  agitation  in  the  air,  and 
thawed  on  their  outfides  by  the  heat  of  the  fun. 

To  make  the  diameter  of  the  lialo  45  degrees,  he 
demonftrates  that  the  femidiameter  of  the  globule  mud 
be  to  the  femidiameter  of  the  kernel  of  fnow  very  near- 
ly as  1000  to  480  ;  and  that  to  make  a  corona  of  100 
degrees,  it  mull  be  as  1000  to  680. 

Mr  Weidler,  in  his  Commentary  on  parhelia,  pub- 
lidied  at  Wirtemberg  in  1733,  obferves  that  it  is 
very  improbable  that  fuch  globules  as  Mr  Huygens's 
hypothefis  requires,  with  nuclei  of  fuch  a  precife  pro- 
portion, Ihould  exilf  ;  and  if  there  %vere  fuch  bodies, 
he  thinks  they  would  be  too  fmall  to  produce  the  ef- 
feifls  alcribed  to  them.  Befides,  he  obferves  that  ap- 
pearances exadlly  fimilar  to  halos  are  not  uncommon, 
where  fluid  vapours  alone  are  concerned  ;  as  when  a 
candle  is  placed  behind  the  (leam  of  boiling  water  in 
trolly  weather,  or  in  the  midft  of  the  vapour  ilTuing 
copioufiy  from  a  bath,  or  behind  a  receiver  when  the 
air  is  fo  much  rarefied  as  to  be  incapable  of  fupportlng 
the  water  it  contains.  The  rays  of  the  fun  twice  re- 
flefted  and  twice  refrafted  %vithin  fmall  drops  of  water 
are  fufficient,  he  fays,  without  any  opaque  kernel,  to 
produce  all  the  appearances  of  the  halos  that  have  the 
red  light  towards  the  fun,  as  may  be  proved  by  experi- 
ment. That  the  diameter  of  the  halos  is  generallv 
half  of  that  of  the  rainbow,  he  accounts  for  as  GaflTendi 
did  before  him. 

M.  Mariotte  accounts  for  the  formation  of  the  fmall 
coronas  by  the  tianfmifTion  of  light  through  aqueous 
vapours,  where  it  fulfers  two  refractions,  without  any 
intermediate  refleflion.  He  ihows  that  light  which 
comes  to  the  eye,  after  being  refracted  in  this  man- 
ner, will  be  chiefly  that  which  falls  upon  the  drop 
nearly  perpendicular ;  becaufe  more  ray  s  fall  upon 
any  given  quantity  of  furface  in  that  fituation,  fewer 
of  them  are  redefted  with  fmall  degrees  of  obliquity, 
and  they  are  not  fo  much  fcattered  after  refradion. 
The  red  will  always  be  outermoft  in  thefe  coronas, 
as  conlilling  of  rays  which  fuffer  the  leall  refrailion. 
And  whereas  he  had  feen,  when  the  clouds  weie  dri- 
ven brilkly  by  the  wind,  halos  round  the  moon,  vary- 
ing frequently  in  their  diameter,  being  fometimes  ot 
two,  fometimes  of  three,  and  fometimes  of  four  de- 
grees ;  fometimes  alfo  being  coloured,  fometimes  only 
white,  and  fometimes  difa|)pearing  entirely  ;  he  con- 
cluded that  all  thcfc  variations  arofe  from  the  differ- 
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Corora.  ent  tliicknefs  of  the  clouds,  through  which  fometimes 
"~~v  more  and  fometimes  lefs  light  was  tranfmltted.  He 
fuppofed,  alfo,  that  the  light  which  formed  them 
might  fometimes  be  refleiSled,  and  at  other  times  re- 
fradled.  As  to  thofe  coronas  \vhich  coniift  of  two  or- 
ders of  colours,  he  imagined  that  they  were  produced 
by  fraall  pieces  of  fnow,  which,  when  they  begin  to 
diflblve,  form  figures  which  are  a  little  convex  towards 
their  extremities.  Sometimes,  alfo,  the  fnow  will  be 
melted  in  different  ftiapes  ;  and  in  this  cafe,  the  co- 
lours of  feveral  halos  will  be  intermixed,  and  confufed  ; 
and  fuch,  lie  fays,  he  had  fometimes  obferved  round  the 
fun. 

M.  Marlotte  then  proceeds  to  explain  the  larger  co- 
ronas, namely  thofe  that  are  about  45  degrees  in  dia- 
meter, and  for  this  purpofe  he  has  rccourfe  to  equian- 
gular prifms  of  ice,  in  a  certain  pofition  with  refpeft 
to  the  fun  ;  and  he  takes  pains  to  trace  the  progrefs 
of  the  rays  of  light  for  this  purpofe  ;  but  this  hypothe- 
fis  is  very  improbable.  In  fome  cafes  he  thought  that 
thefe  large  coronas  were  caufed  by  hailflones,  of  a  py- 
ramidal figure  ;  becaufe  after  tu'o  or  three  of  them  had 
been  feen  about  the  fun,  there  fell  the  fame  day  feveral 
fuch  pyramidal  hailflones.  M.  Mariotte  explains  par- 
helia by  tlie  help  of  the  fame  fuppofitlons.  See  Parhe- 
lia. 

Sir  Ifaac  Newton  does  not  appear  to  have  given 
any  particular  attention  to^he  fubjeft  of  halos,  but  he 
has  hinted  at  his  fentiments  concerning  them  occalion- 
ally  ;  by  which  we  perceive  that  he  confidered  the 
larger  and  leTs  variable  appearances  of  this  kind  as 
produced  according  to  the  common  laws  of  refraiElion, 
but  that  the  lefs  and  more  variable  appearances  de- 
pend upon  the  fame  caufe  \vith  the  colours  of  thin 
plates. 

He  concludes  his  explication  of  the  rainbow  with 
the  following  obfervation  on  halos  and  parhelias.  "  The 
light  which  comes  through  drops  of  rain  by  two  re- 
fraflions,  without  any  retleftion,  ought  to  appear  the 
ftrongeft  at  the  diftance  of  about  20  degrees  from 
the  fun,  and  to  decay  gradually  both  ways  as  the  di- 
flance  from  him  increafes.  And  the  fame  is  to  be  un- 
derftood  of  light  tranfmitted  through  fpherical  hail- 
llones  :  and  if  the  hail  be  a  little  flatted,  as  it  often 
is,  the  tranfmitted  light  may  be  fo  ftrong,  at  a  little 
lefs  diftance  than  that  of  26  degrees,  as  to  form  a  halo 
about  the  fun  or  moon  ;  which  halo,  as  often  as  the 
hailflones  are  duly  figured,  may  be  coloured,  and  then 
It  muft  be  red  within  by  the  leail  refrangible  rays, 
and  blue  without  by  the  moft  refrangible  ones  :  efpe- 
ciaUy  if  the  hailflones  have  opaque  globules  of  fnow 
in  their  centres  to  intercept  the  light  within  the  halo, 
as  Mr  Huygens  has  obferved,  and  make  the  infide  of 
it  more  diltindly  defined  t^an  it  would  otherwife  be. 
For  fuch  hailflones,  though  fpherical,  by  terminating 
the  light  by  the  fnow,  may  make  a  halo  red  within,  and 
colourlefs  without,  and  darker  within  the  red  than 
without,  as  halos  ufe  to  be.  For  of  thofe  rays  which 
pafs  clofe  by  the  fnow,  the  red-making  ones  will  be 
the  leaft  refracted,  and  fo  come  to  the  eye  in  the 
ftraighteft  lines." 

Some  farther  thoughts  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  on  the 
fubjeft  of  halos  we  find  fubjoined  to  the  account  of 
his  experiments  on  the  colours  of  thick  plates  of  glafs, 
which  he  conceived  to  b.-  finvlar  to  thofe  which  are  ex- 
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hibited  by  thin  ones.  "  As  light  refleifled  by  a  lens  Corona: 
quickfilvered  on  the  back  fide  makes  the  rings  of  the  ^~~v— 
colours  above  defcribed,  fo  (he  fays)  it  ought  to  make 
the  like  rings  in  palTmg  through  a  drop  of  water.  At 
the  firft  relledlion  of  the  rays  within  the  drop,  fome 
colours  ought  to  be  tranfmitted,  as  in  the  cafe  of  a  lens, 
and  others  to  be  retlefted  back  to  the  eye.  Fo|-  in- 
ftance,  ii  the  diameter  of  a  fmall  drop  or  globule  ef 
water  be  about  the  joodth  part  of  an  inch,  fo  that  a 
red-making  ray,  in  paifing  through  the  middle  of  this 
globule,  has  250  fits  of  eafy  tranfmiflion  within  the 
globule,  and  all  the  red-making  rays  which  are  at  a 
certain  diftance  from  this  middle  ray  round  about  it 
have  249  fits  within  the  globule,  and  all  the  like  rays 
at  a  certain  further  diftance  round  about  it  have  248 
fits,  and  all  thofe  at  a  certain  farther  diftance  247  fits, 
and  fo  on  ;  thefe  concentric  circles  of  rays,  after  their 
tranfmiflion,  falling  on  a  white  paper,  will  make  con- 
centric ring!  of  red  upon  the  paper,  fuppofing  the 
light  %yhich  pafles  through  one  fingle  globule  llrong 
enough  to  be  fenfible ;  and  in  like  manner  the  rays  of 
other  colours  will  make  rings  of  other  colours.  Sup- 
pofe  now  that  in  a  fair  day  the  fun  Ifiould  ftiine  through 
a  thin  cloud  of  fuch  globules  of  water  or  hail,  and  that 
the  globules  are  all  of  the  fame  fize,  the  fun  feen 
through  this  cloud  ought  to  appear  furrounded  with 
the  like  concentric  rings  of  colours,  and  the  diameter 
of  the  firft  ring  of  red  fliould  be  7^°,  that  of  the  fe- 
cond  loj",  that  of  the  third  12°  33',  and  according  as 
the  globulee  of  water  are  bigger  or  lels,  the  ring  ftiould 
be  lels  or  bigger." 

This  curious  theory  our  author  informs  us  was  con- 
firmed by  an  obfervation  which  he  made  in  1692.  He 
faw  by  refleflion,  in  a  veflel  of  ftagnating  water,  three 
halos,  crowns,  or  rings  of  colours  about  the  fun,  like 
three  little  rainbows  concentric  to  his  body.  The  co- 
lours of  the  firft,  or  innermoft  crown,  were  blue  next 
the  fun,  red  without,  and  white  in  the  middle,  betv\een 
the  blue  and  red.  Thofe  of  the  fecond  crown  were 
purple  and  blue  within,  and  pale  red  without,  and 
green  in  the  middle.  And  thofe  of  the  third  \vere 
pale  blue  within,  and  pale  red  without.  Thefe  crowns 
inclofed  one  another  immediately,  fo  that  their  colours 
proceeded  in  this  continual  order  from  the  fun  out- 
ward ;  blue,  white,  red  ;  purple,  blue,  green,  pale, 
yellow,  and  red  ;  pale  blue,  pale  red.  The  diameter 
of  the  fecond  crown,  meafured  from  the  middle  of 
the  yellow  and  red  on  one  fide  of  the  fun,  to  the 
middle  of  the  fame  colour  on  the  other  fide  was  jj 
degrees  or  thereabouts.  The  diameters  of  the  firft 
and  third  he  bad  not  time  to  meafure  ;  but  that  of  the 
firft  feemed  to  be  about  five  or  fix  degrees,  and  that 
of  the  third  about  twelve.  The  like  cro^\Tls  appear 
fometimes  about  the  moon  ;  for  in  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1664,  on  February  19th  at  night,  he  faw  two 
fuch  crowns  about  her.  The  diameter  of  the  firft 
or  innermoft  was  about  three  degrees,  and  that  of 
the  fecond  about  five  degrees  and  a  half.  Next  about 
the  moon  was  a  circle  of  white  •,  and  next  about  that 
the  inner  crown,  which  was  of  a  bluilh  green  within, 
next  the  white,  and  of  a  yellow  and  red  without  ; 
and  next  about  thefe  colours  ^vere  blue  and  green  on 
the  infide  of  the  outer  crown,  and  red  on  the  outfide, 
of  it. 

At  the  fame  time  there  appeared  a  halo  at  the  di- 
ftance 
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ftance  of  about  22°  ^^'  from  the  centre  of  the  moon. 
It  was  elliptical ;  and  its  long  diameter  was  perpendi- 
cular to  the  horizon,  verging  below  faitheft  from  the 
moon.  He  was  told,  that  the  moon  has  fometimes 
three  or  more  concentric  cromis  of  colours  tncompaf- 
ilng  one  another  next  about  her  body.  The  more 
equal  the  globules  of  water  or  ice  are  to  one  another, 
the  more  crowns  of  colours  will  appear,  and  the  co- 
lours will  be  the  more  lively.  The  halo,  at  the  di- 
Itance  of  22i  degrees  from  the  moon,  is  of  another 
iort.  By  its  being  oval,  and  more  remote  from  the 
moon  belo\v  than  above,  he  concludes  that  it  was 
made  by  refraftion  in  fome  kind  of  hail  or  fnow  float- 
ing in  the  air  in  an  horizonal  poilure,  the  refrafting 
angle  being  about  50  or  6o  degrees.  Dr  Smith,  how- 
ever, makes  it  fufficiently  evident,  that  the  reafon  ■why 
this  halo  appeared  oval,  and  more  remote  from  the 
moon  towards  the  horizon,  is  a  deception  of  fight,  and 
the  fame  with  that  which  makes  the  moon  appear 
larger  in  the  horizon. 

Dr  Kotelnihow  having,  like  Dr  Halley,  made  very 
accurate  obfervations  to  determine  the  number  ol  pof- 
fible  rainbows,  confiders  the  coloured  halo  which  ap- 
pears about  a  candle  as  the  fame  thing  with  one  of 
thefe  bou's  which  is  formed  near  the  body  of  the  fun, 
but  which  is  not  vifible  on  account  of  his  excelTive 
fplendor. 

Latfly,  M.  Mafchenbroeck  concludes  his  account  of 
coronas  with  obferving,  that  fome  denfity  of  vapour, 
or  fome  thickneis  of  the  plates  of  ice,  divides  the  light 
in  Its  tranfmiffion  through  the  fmall  globules  of  water, 
or  their  interiliccs,  into  its  feparate  colours  :  but  what 
that  denfity  was,  or  what  was  the  fize  of  the  particles 
which  compofed  the  vapour,  he  could  not  pretend  to 
determine. 

CoROXA,  among  Botanies,  the  name  given  by  fome 
to  the  circumference  or  margin  of  a  radiated  com- 
pound dower.  It  correiponds  to  the  radius  of  Lin- 
naeus ;  and  is  exemplified  in  the  tlat,  tongue-fiiaped 
petals  which  occupy  the  margin  of  the  daily  or  iun- 
flower. 

C0RON.1  yiujlralls  or  Meridionalis,  Southern  Crown, 
a  conftellation  of  the  fouthem  hemifphere,  whofe  ftars 
in  Ptolemy's  catalogue  are  13,  in  the  Britilh  cata- 
logue 12. 

Corona  Borea/is,  the  Northern  Crowii  or  Garland, 
in  AJlronomti,  a  conftellation  of  the  northern  hemi- 
fphere, whofe  ftars  in  Ptolemy's  catalogue  are  eight,  in 
Tycho's  as  many,  and  in  Mr  Flamftead's  21. 

Corona  Imperialis,  in  Concho/oqy  a  name  given  by 
fome  authors  to  a  kind  of  voluta,  differing  from  the 
other  ftiells  of  that  family,  by  having  its  head  orna- 
mented with  a  number  of  points,  forming  a  fort  of 
crown.     See  Voluta,  Conxholoc.y  IndiX. 

CORONALE,  in  Anatomy,  the  firft  future  of  the 
fliull.     See  Anatomy  Index. 

CORONALE  OS,  the  fame  with  os  frontis.  See 
Anatomy  Index. 

CORONARY  VESSELS,  in  Anatomy,  certain  vef- 
fels  which  fumilh  the  fubftance  of  the  heart  with 
blocd. 

Coronary  Arteries,  are  two  arteries  fpringing  out 
of  the  aorta,  before  it  leaves  the  pericardium.  Sec 
An.\tomy  hidex. 


CoRDN *RX  Vei'i,  a  vicn  diffufed  over  tlic  e.vterior  fur- 
face  of  the  heart.      See  Av.VTOMY  Index. 

Siomarliic  Coronart,  a  vein  infcrtcd  into  the  trunk  of 
the  I'plenic  vein,  which,  by  uniting  with  the  mefenteric, 
forms  the  vena  jiorta.      See  AXATOMY  Index. 

CORONARI^,  in  Betanv,  the  loth  order  of 
plants,  in  Linna;us's  Fragments  of  a  Natural  Method: 
Under  this  name,  inftead  of  the  more  obvious  one  li- 
I'acca-,  Linna;us  colletf  s  a  great  number  of  genera,  moft 
of  which  turnini  very  beautiful  garden  flowers,  viz. 
albuca,  cyanella,  fritillaria,  helonias,  hyacinthus,  hy- 
poxis,  liliura,  melanthium,  ornithogalum,  fcilla,  tulipa, 
agave,  aletris,  aloe,  amhericum,  afphodelus,  bromelia, 
burmannia,  hemerocallis,  polyanthes,  tillandfia,  vera- 
trum,  yucca. 

CORONATION,  the  ceremony  ofinvefting  with 
a  crown,  particularly  applied  to  the  crowrung  of  kings, 
upon  their  fuccecding  to  the  fovereignty.     See  KlNG. 

CORONiE,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  town  of  Boeotia, 
near  Meunt  Helicon,  and  the  lake  Copais,  fituated  on 
an  eminence  :  famous  for  the  defeat  of  the  Athenians 
and  Bc£otians  by  Agefilaus.  Another  Corona  of  Thef- 
lalyj  having  Narthacium  to  the  eaft,  and  Lamia  near 
the  Sperchius  to  the  north  (Ptolemy). 

CORONE,in  Ancient  Ceographij,  a  town  of  Meflenia, 
fituated  on  the  fea,  giving  name  to  the  Sinus  Coronreus, 
(Pliny)  ;  now  Golfo  di  Coron.  Paufanias  takes  it  to  be 
the  Aefiea  of  Homer  ;  but  Strabo  Thuria,  and  Pliny 
Pedafus,  now  Coron,  in  the  territory  of  Belvidere,  in  the 
Morea.     E.  Long.  22.  N.  Lat.  36.  30. 

CORONELLI,  Vincent,  a  famous  geographer, 
born  at  Venice.  His  Ikill  in  the  mathematics  having 
brought  him  to  the  knowledge  of  the  count  d'Eftrees, 
his  eminence  employed  him  in  making  globes  for 
Louis  XIV.  With  this  view  Coronelli  fpent  fome  time 
at  Paris,  and  left  a  great  number  of  globes  there,  which 
are  efteemed.  In  1685,  he  was  made  cofmographer 
to  the  republic  of  Venice ;  and  four  years  after  public 
profeflbr  of  geography.  He  founded  an  academy  of 
cofmography  at  Venice  ;  and  died  in  that  city  in  i  7 1 8. 
He  publilhed  about  400  geographical  charts,  an  abridg- 
ment of  cofmography,  leveral  books  on  geography,  and 
other  works. 

CORONER  (^coroiiator),  an  ancient  officer  in  Eng- 
land, fo  called  becaufe  he  hath  principally  to  do  with 
pleas  of  the  crouTi,  or  fuch  wherein  the  king  is  more 
immediately  concerned.  And  in  tliis  light  the  lord 
chief  juftice  of  the  king's  bench  is  the  prmcipal  coro- 
ner in  the  kingdom ;  and  may,  if  he  pleales,  cxercife 
the  jurifdiilion  of  a  coroner  in  any  part  of  the  realm. 
But  there  are  alfo  particular  coroners  for  every  county 
in  England  ;  ufually  four,  but  fometimes  fix,  and  fome- 
times fewer.  This  officer  is  of  equal  authority  with 
the  flieriffj  and  was  ordained,  together  with  him,  to 
keep  tbe  peace,  when  the  earls  gave  up  the  wardlhip 
of  the  county. 

He  is  chofen  by  all  the  freeholders  of  the  county 
court;  and  by  the  ftatute  of  Weftminfter  i.  it  was  ei> 
afted,  that  none  but  lawful  and  difcreet  knights  ihould 
be  chofen  j  but  it  feems  now  fufficient  if  a  man  have 
lands  enough  to  be  made  a  knight,  whether  he  be  really 
knighted  or  not ;  for  the  coroner  ought  to  have  an 
eftate  fufficient  to  maintain  the  dignity  of  his  office, 
and  aiifwer  any  fines  that  may  be  made  upon  liim  for 
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■  Corontt  his  nuil)elia\  lour ;  and,  if  he  hatli  not  enough  to  an- 
fwer,  his  fine  fliall  be  levied  on  the  county,  as  a  pu- 
,  nifhment  for  eleding  an  infufficient  officer.  Now, 
indeed,  through  the  culpable  neglect  of  gentlemen  of 
pronerty,  this  office  has  been  fuffered  to  fall  into  dil- 
repute,  and  get  into  low  and  indigent  hands ;  fo  that 
although  formerly  no  coroners  would  be  paid  for  fer- 
\-ing  their  country,  and  they  were  by  the  aforefaid 
ftatute  of  Weftmnifter  i.  exprefsly  forbidden  to  take 
a  reward  under  pain  of  great  forfeiture  to  the  king, 
yet  for  many  years  pafi  they  have  only  defired  to  be 
chofcn  for  the  f,tke  of  their  perquifites ;  being  allow- 
ed fees  for  their  attendance  by  the  llatute  3  Hen.  VII. 
c.  1.  which  Sir  Edward  Coke  complains  of  heavily, 
though  fince  his  time  thofe  fees  have  been  much  en- 
laroed. 

The  coroner  is  chofen  for  life  5  but  may  be  removed, 
either  by  being  made  (heriff  or  chofen  verderor,  which 
are  offices  incompatible  with  the  other  ;  and  by  the 
flatute  25  Geo.  II.  c.  29.  extortion,  negleft,  or  mifhe- 
haviour,  are  alfo  made  caufes  of  removal. 

The  office  and  power  of  a  coroner  are  alfo,  like 
thofe  of  the  IherifF,  either  judicial  or  minifterial ;  but 
principally  judicial.  This  is  in  great  mealure  afcer- 
tained  bv  flatute  4  Edw.  I.  De  officio  coronatoris ;  and 
confifts,  firll,  In  inquiring,  when  any  perfon  is  ilain,  or 
dies  fuddenly,  or  in  prifon,  concerning  the  manner  of 
his  death.  And  this  muft  he  fii/>er  vij'tim  corfioris  ;  for 
if  the  body  is  not  found,  the  coroner  cannot  fit.  He 
muft  alfo  fit  at  the  very  place  where  the  death  hap- 
pened. And  his  inquiry  is  made  by  a  jury  from  four, 
five,  or  fix,  of  the  neighbouring  towns,  over  whom  he 
is  to  prefide.  If  any  be  found  guilty  by  this  inquefl 
of  murder,  he  is  to  commit  to  prifon  for  farther  trial, 
and  is  alfo  to  inquire  concerning  their  lands,  goods, 
and  chattels,  which  are  forfeited  thereby ;  but  whe- 
ther It  be  murder  or  not,  he  muft  Inquire  whether 
any  deodand  has  accrued  to  the  king,  or  the  lord  of 
the  franchife,  by  this  death  •,  and  muft  certify  the 
ivhole  of  this  inqulfitlon  to  the  court  of  king's  bench, 
or  the  next  aflizes.  Another  branch  of  his  office  Is  to 
inquire  concerning  ffilpivrecks  j  and  certify  whether 
wreck  or  not,  and  who  Is  in  poflefTion  of  the  goods. 
•Concerning  treafure -trove,  he  is  alfo  to  inquire  con- 
cerning the  finders,  and  where  it  is,  and  whether  any 
one  be  fjfpected  of  having  found  and  concealed  a  trea- 
fure ;  "  and  that  may  well  be  perceived  (faith  the  old 
ftatute  of  Edw.  I.),  where  one  liveth  riotoufly,  haunt- 
ing taverns,  and  hath  done  fo  of  long  time ;"  where- 
upon he  might  be  attached  and  held  to  bail  upon  this 
fufplclon  only. 

The  mlulfterial  office  of  the  coroner  is  only  as  the 
flierlfF's  fubftltute.  For  when  juft  exception  can  be 
taken  to  the  (heriff,  for  fufplclon  of  partiality  (as  that 
he  is  interefted  in  the  fuit,  or  of  kindred  to  either  plain- 
tiff or  defendant'),  the  procefs  muft  then  be  awarded  to 
the  coroner,  Inftead  of  the  fticriff,  for  execution  of  the 
king's  writs. 

CORONET.     See  Crows. 

CoRONKT,  or  Cornet,  of  a  horfc,  the  lo^veft  part  of 
the  pallern,  which  runs  round  the  coffin,  and  Is  dlftln- 
guiflied  by  the  hair  joining  and  covering  the  upper  part 
ol  the  hoof. 

CORONILLA,  yo/ffW-yiOi/f/rt/  Colutba  ;  a  genus 
of  plants  belonging  to  the  diadelphia  clafs,  and  in  the 


natural  method  ranking  under  the  3  2d  order,  Papi/io-   Cororoid  , 
nacscF.     See  BoTASY  Itn.'cx.  |l    , 

CORONOID,    and    CoKDYLOID,    procefles.      See   Corpora. 
An  ATOM  V  Index.  1  _ 

CORPORA  CAVF.RXOSA,  in  Anatomy,  two  fpongl- 
ous  bodies,  called  alfo  corpora  nervofa  and  corpus  fpon- 
giofiim.     Sec  Anatomy  Index. 

CottFORA  Pijramida/ia,  are  two  protuberances  of  the 
under  part  of  the  cerehe/lum,  about  an  inch  long ;  fo 
called  from  their  refemblance  to  a  pyramid.  See  Ana- 
tomy Index. 

CoRPOKA  Striata.      See  AkaTOAIY  Index. 

CORPORAL,  an  inferior  officer  under  a  fergeant. 
In  a  company  of  foot,  who  has  charge  over  one  of  the 
dlvifions,  places  and  relieves  fentinels,  and  keeps  good 
order  in  the  corps  de  garde  ;  he  alio  receives  the  word 
from  the  Inferior  rounds,  which  pafles  by  his  corps  de 
garde.  This  officer  carries  a  fulce,  and  i>  commonly 
an  old  foldler  ;  there  are  generally  three  corporals  in 
each  company. 

Corporal  of  a  S/iip  ofJVar,  an  officer  under  the  ma- 
fter  at  arms,  employed  to  teach  the  officers  the  ex- 
ercife  of  fmall  arms,  or  of  muiketry ;  to  attend  at  the 
gangway,  on  entering  ports,  and  obferve  that  no  fpi- 
rituous  liquors  are  brought  into  the  flilp,  unlefs  by  ex- 
prefs  leave  from  the  officers.  He  Is  alfo  to  extinguilh 
the  fire  and  candles  at  eight  o'clock  In  winter,  and 
nine  In  fummer,  when  the  evening  gun  is  fired  ;  and 
to  ^valk  frequently  do%vn  in  the  lower  decks  in  his 
watch,  to  fee  that  there  are  no  lights  but  fuch  as  are 
under  the  charge  of  proper  fentinels. 

CoRPOR.il,  (^Corf>orale),  is  alfo  an  ancient  church- 
term,  fignlfjnng  the  facred  linen  fpread  under  the  cha- 
lice in  the  eucharlft  and  mafs,  to  receive  the  tragments 
of  the  bread.  If  any  chance  to  fall.  Some  fay  it  was 
Pope  Eufeblus  who  firft  enjoined  the  ule  of  the  corpo- 
ral ;  others  afcrlbe  It  to  St  Sylvefter.  It  was  the  cu- 
ftom  to  carry  corporals,  with  fome  folemnlty,  to  fires, 
and  to  heave  them  agalnft  the  flames,  In  order  to  ex- 
tlnguhh  them.  Philip  de  Comlnes  fays,  the  pope 
made  Louis  XI.  a  prefent  of  the  corporale  whereon 
my  lord  St  Peter  fung  mafs. 

CORPORATION,  a  body  politic  or  Incorporate, 
fo  called,  becaufe  the  perfons  or  members  are  join- 
ed Into  one  body,  and  are  qualified  to  take,  grant, 
&c. 

Of  corporations  there  is  a  great  variety  fubfifting, 
for  the  advancement  of  religion,  of  learning,  and  of 
commerce  ;  In  order  to  preferve  entire  and  for  ever 
thofe  rights  and  immunities,  which,  if  they  were 
granted  only  to  thofe  Indnaduals  of  which  the  body 
corporate  is  compofed,  would  upon  their  death  be  ut- 
terly loft  and  extinft.  To  fhow  the  advantages  of 
thefe  incorporations,  let  us  ccnfider  the  cafe  of  a  col- 
lege In  either  of  our  univerfities,  founded  ad Jludenduvi 
el  orandum,  for  the  encouragement  and  fupport  of  re- 
ligion and  learning.  If  this  was  a  mere  voluntary  af- 
femblv,  the  individuals  which  compofe  It  might  in- 
deed read,  pray,  ftudy,  and  perform  fcholaftic  exer- 
cifes  together,  fo  long  as  they  could  agree  to  do  fo  ; 
but  they  could  neither  frame  nor  receive  any  laws  or 
rules  of  their  conduift ;  none  at  leaft  which  would 
have  any  binding  force,  for  ivant  of  a  coercive  power 
to  create  a  fufficlcnt  obligation.  Neither  could  they 
be  capable  of  retaining  any  privileges   or   immunities : 

for. 
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Corpora-    for,  if  fuch   privileges  be   attacked,   ivhich  of  all  this 
tion.      unconnefted    aiTembly  has    the  right  or  ability  to  i!e- 
•  fciiJ  thepi  ?   And,  when  they  are  dllpeifed  by  death  or 

otheruife,  bow  lliall  they  transfer  tliefe  advantages  to 
another  fet  of  fludents,  equally  unconnedcd  as  ihem- 
fc'ves  ?  So  alfo,  with  regard  to  holding  eftates  or  other 
property,  if  land  be  granted  for  the  purpofes  of  religion 
or  learning  to  20  individuals  not  incorporated,  there  is 
no  legal  way  of  continuing  the  property  to  any  other 
petfons  for  the  fame  purpofes,  but  by  endlcfs  convey- 
ances from  one  to  the  other,  as  often  as  the  hands  arc 
changed.  But  when  they  are  confolidated  and  united 
into  a  corporation,  they  and  their  fucceffors  are  then 
confidered  as  one  perfon  in  law  :  as  one  perfon,  they 
have  one  %vil!,  which  is  collected  from  the  feiife  of  th.e 
majority  of  the  individuals  :  tliis  one  will  may  ertablilh 
rules  and  orders  for  the  regulation  of  the  whole,  which 
are  a  fort  of  municipal  laws  of  this  little  republic  ;  or 
rales  and  ftatutes  may  be  prefcribed  to  it  at  Its  crea- 
tion, which  are  then  in  the  place  of  natural  laivs  : 
the  prlW^eges  and  immunities,  the  ellates  and  polTef- 
iions,  of  the  corporation,  when  once  veiled  in  them, 
will  be  for  e%'er  veiled,  ^vlthout  any  new  conveyance 
to  new  fuccelTions ;  for  all  the  individual  members 
that  have  exillcd  from  the  foundation  to  the  prefent 
time,  or  that  fhall  ever  hereafter  exilf,  are  but  one 
perfon  in  law,  a  perfon  that  never  dies  :  in  like 
manner  as  the  river  Thames  is  ftlll  the  fame  river, 
though  the  parts  which  compofe  it  are  changing  every 
inltant. 

The  honour  of  originally  inventing  thefe  political 
conftitutlons  entirely  belongs  to  the  Romans.  They 
were  introduced,  as  Plutarch  fays,  by  Numa  ;  who 
finding,  upon  his  acceflion,  the  city  torn  to  pieces  by 
the  two  rival  factions  of  Sablnes  and  Romans,  thought 
it  a  prudent  and  politic  meafure  to  fubdivide  thefe 
two  into  many  fmaller  ones,  by  inftituting  feparate 
focleties  of  every  manual  trade  and  profelllon.  1'hey 
ivere  aftenvards  much  conlldered  by  the  civil  law.  In 
v.liich  they  were  called  unrjerf.tatcs,  as  forming  one 
whole  out  of  many  individuals  ;  or  collegia,  from  be- 
ing gathered  together  :  they  were  adopted  alfo  by  the 
canon  law,  for  the  maintenance  of  ecclefiaftlcal  dlfci- 
pline  5  and  from  them  our  fpiritual  corporations  are 
derived.  But  our  laws  have  confiderably  refined  and 
improved  upon  the  invention,  according  to  the  ufual 
genius  of  the  Engliih  nation,  particularly  \vith  regard 
to  fole  corporations,  confifting  of  one  perion  only,  of 
which  the  Roman  lawyers  had  uo  notion  ;  their  maxim 
being  that,  Tres  faciunt  collegium  ;  though  they  held, 
that  If  a  corporation,  originally  confilfing  of  three 
perfon^,  be  reduced  to  one,  .5";  urirjer/ilas  ad  unum  redit ; 
it  may  Aill  fubiift  as  a  corporation,  Etjlel  nomen  iintver- 
Jitalis. 

As  to  the  feveral  forts  of  corporations,  the  firft  di- 
vlfion  of  them  Is  into  aggregate  andyi/f.  Coi-poratlons 
aggregate  confift  of  many  perfons  united  together  into 
one  fociety,  and  are  kept  up  by  a  perpetual  fuccedlon 
of  members,  fo  as  to  continue  for  ever  :  of  which  kind 
are  the  mayor  and  commonalty  of  a  city,  the  head  and 
fellows  of  a  college,  the  dean  and  chapter  of  a  cathe- 
dral church.  Corporations  fole  confill  of  one  perfon 
only  and  his  fucceffors,  in  fome  particular  flation,  who 
are  incorporated  by  law.  In  order  to  give  them  fome 
legal  capacities    and  advantages,    particularly  tliat  of 
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perpetuity,  which  in  their  natural  perfons  they  coalJ  Corpoii-- 
not  have  had.  In  this  fenfc  the  king  Is  a  fole  corpora- ,  """•  . 
tion  ;  fo  Is  a  bilhop  ;  fo  are  fome  deans  and  prebenda- 
ries, dilHncl  from  tlieir  feveral  chapters  ;  and  fo  is  every 
paribn  and  vicar.  And  the  neceflity,  or  at  leafl  ufe, 
of  this  inllitution  will  be  very  apparent,  if  we  confider 
the  cafe  of  a  parfon  of  a  church.  At  the  original  en- 
dowment of  parith-churches,  the  freehold  of  the  church, 
the  church-yard,  the  parfonage-houfc-,  the  glebe,  and 
the  tithes  of  the  parilh,  were  veiled  in  the  then  par- 
fon bv  the  bounty  of  the  donor,  as  a  temporal  rccom- 
penfe  to  him  for  his  fphitual  care  of  the  Inhabitants, 
and  with  intent  that  the  fame  emoluments  (hould  ever 
afterwards  continue  as  a  recompenfe  for  the  fame  care. 
But  how  was  this  to  be  effected  ?  The  freehold  wa.s' 
\elled  in  the  parfon  ;  and,  if  we  fuppofe  it  veiled  in 
his  natural  capacitv,  on  his  death  It  might  defcend  to 
his  heir,  and  would  be  liable  to  his  debts  and  Incum- 
brances :  or  at  beft,  the  heir  might  be  compellable,  at 
fome  trouble  and  expence,  to  convey  thefe  rights  to 
the  fucceeding  incumbent.  The  law  therefore  has  wife- 
ly ordained,  that  the  parfon,  qualenus  parlon,  ihall  ne- 
ver die,  any  more  than  the  king  •,  by  making  him  and 
his  fucceffors  a  corporation.  By  which  means  all  the 
original  rights  of  the  parfonage  are  prefervcd  entire  to 
the  fucceffor  ;  for  the  prefent  incumbent,  and  his  pre- 
deceffor  who  lived  feven  centuries  ago,  are  in  law  one 
and  the  fame  perfon  ;  and  what  ^vas  given  to  the  one 
ivas  given  to  the  other  alfo. 

Another  dlvlllon  of  corporations,  either  fole  or  ag- 
gregate, Is  Into  ecclcpajlical  and  /fly.  Ecclefialllcal  cor- 
porations are,  where  the  members  that  compofe  It  arc 
entirely  fpiritual  perfons,  fuch  as  bllhops,  certain  deans 
and  prebendaries,  all  archdeacons,  parions,  and  vicars, 
whicli  are  fole  corporations  •,  -deans  and  chapters  at 
prefent,  and  formerly  prior  and  convent,  abbot  and 
monks,  and  the  like,  bodies  aggregate.  Thefe  are 
erected  for  the  furtherance  of  religion,  and  perpetu- 
ating the  rights  of  the  church. — Lay  corporations  are 
of  two  forts,  chil  and  eleemofijnarij.  The  civil  are  fuch 
as  are  erected  for  a  variety  of  temporal  purpofes.  The 
king,  for  Inrtancc,  is  made  a  corporation,  to  prevent  in 
general  the  poffibility  of  an  interregnum  or  vacancy  of 
the  throne,  and  to  preferve  the  poffelTions  of  the  crown 
entire  ;  for  iraaiedlately  upon  the  demife  of  one  king, 
his  fucceffor  is  in  full  poffeflion  of  the  regal  rights  and 
dignity.  Other  lay  corporations  arc  ereifted  for  the 
good  government  of  a  town  or  particular  dlllrliSt,  as  a 
mavor  and  commonalty,  bailiff  and  burgeffes,  or  the  ■ 
like  :  fome  for  the  advancement  and  regulation  of  ma- 
nufactures and  commerce  ;  as  the  trading  companies 
of  London  and  other  towns  :  and  fome  for  the  better 
carrying  on  of  divers  fpecial  purpofes  •,  as  church  war- 
dens, for  confervation  of  the  goods  of  the  parilh  ;  the 
college  of  phyficlans  and  company  of  furgeons  in  Lou- 
don, for  the  Improvement  of  the  medical  fcience  ;  the 
royal  fociety  for  the  advancement  of  natural  know- 
ledge -,  and  the  fociety  of  antiquarians  for  promoting 
the  fludy  of  antiquities.  The  eleemofynary  Ibrt  are 
fuch  as  are  conilituted  for  the  perpetual  dillribution  of 
the  free  alms  or  bounty  of  tiie  founder  of  thcrn  to 
fuch  perfons  as  he  has  directed.  Of  this  kind  are  all 
hofpltals  for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor,  fick,  and 
impotent  ;  and  all  colleges,  both  ifi  our  unlverCties  and 
out  of  them  ;  which  colleges  are  founded  for  two  pur- 
pofes ; 
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pofes  :  1.  For  the  promotion  of  piety  and  learning  by 
proper  regulations  and  ordinances.  2.  For  imparling 
affiftance  to  the  members  of  thofe  bodies,  in  order  to 
enable  them  to  profecute  their  devotion  and  ftudics 
with  greater  eafe  and  affiduity.  And  all  thefe  eleemo- 
fynary  corporations  are,  flritlly  fpeaking,  lay,  and  not 
cccleiiaftical,  even  though  compofed  of  ecclefiaftical 
perfous,  and  although  they  in  fome  things  partake  of 
the  nature,  privileges,  and  reftriftions  of  ecclefialllcal 
bodies. 

Having  thus  rflarihalled  the  feveral  fpecies  of  cor- 
porations, let  us  next  proceed  to  confider,  I.  How 
corporations  in  general  may  be  created.  2.  What  are 
their  powers,  capacities,  and  incapacities.  And, 3. How 
they  may  be  dilTolved. 

I.  Corporations,  by  the  civil  law,  feem  to  have  been 
created  by  the  mere  aft  and  voluntary  aflociation  of 
their  members  ;  provided  fuch  convention  was  not  con- 
trary to  law,  for  then  it  was  illicilum  collegium.  It  does 
not  appear  that  the  prince's  confent  was  neceffary  to  be 
aiftually  given  to  the  foundation  of  them  ;  but  merely 
that  the  original  founders  of  thele  voluntary  and  friend- 
ly focieties  (for  they  were  little  more  than  fuchl  Ihould 
not  eftablilli  any  meetings  in  oppofition  to  the  laws  of 
the  ftate. 

But  in  England  the  king's  confent  is  -abfolutely  ne- 
ceffary to  the  ereflion  of  anv  corporation,  either  im- 
pliedly or  exprefsly  given.  The  king's  implied  con- 
lent  is  to  be  found  in  corporations  which  exift  by  force 
of  the  common  law,  to  which  our  former  kings  are 
fuppofed  to  have  given  their  concurrence ;  common 
law  being  nothing  elfe  but  cuftom,  arifing  from  the 
imiverfal  agreement  of  the  whole  community.  Of 
this  lort  are  the  king  hlmfelf,  all  bilhops,  parlons,  ri- 
cars,  church-wardens,  and  fome  others;  who  by  com- 
mon law  have  ever  been  held  (as  far  as  our  books  can 
Ihow  us)  to  have  been  corporations,  virtute  officii;  and 
this  incorporation  is  fo  infeparably  annexed  to  their 
offices,  that  ^ve  cannot  frame  a  complete  legal  idea  of 
any  of  thefe  perfons,  but  we  murt  alio  have  an  idea  of 
a  corporation,  capable  to  tranimit  his  rights  to  his  fuc- 
ceffors,  at  the  fame  time.  Another  method  of  impli- 
sation,  whereby  the  king's  confent  is  prefumed,  is  as 
to  all  corporations  by  prefcription,  fuch  as  the  city  of 
London,  and  many  others,  ^vhich  have  exifted  as  cor- 
porations, time  whereof  the  memory  of  man  runneth 
out  to  the  contrary  ; 'and  therefore  are  looked  upon  in 
law  to  be  well  created.  For  though  the  members 
thereof  can  fhow  no  legal  charter  of  incorporation, 
yet  in  cafes  of  fuch  high  antiquity  the  law  prefumes 
there  once  was  one  j  and  that  by  the  variety  of  acci- 
dents, which  a  length  of  time  may  produce,  the  char- 
ter is  loll  or  deftroyed.  The  methods  by  which  the 
king's  confent  is  exprefsly  given,  are  either  by  aft  of 
parliament  or  charter.  By  aft  of  parliament,  of  which 
the  royal  aiTent  is  a  neceffary  ingredient,  corporations 
may  undoubtedly  be  created  :  but  it  is  obfervable,  that 
moil  of  thofe  ilatutes  which  are  ufually  cited  as  ha- 
ving created  corporations,  do  either  confirm  fuch  as 
have  been  before  created  by  the  king ;  as  in  the 
cafe  of  the  college  of  phyficians,  erefted  by  charter 
10  Hen.  Vni.  which  charter  was  afterwards  confirm- 
ed in  parliament :  or,  they  permit  the  king  to  ereft  a 
corporation  in  fv.turo  with  fnch  and  fuch  powers  ;  as  is 
the  cafe  of  the  bank  of  England,  and  the  fociety  of  the 
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Britilh  filliery.  So  that  the  immediate  creative  aft  is 
ufually  performed  by  the  king  alone,  Ln  virtue  of  his 
royal  prerogative. 

All  the  other  methods  therefore  whereby  corpora- 
tions exill,  by  common  law,  by  prefcription,  and  by 
aft  of  parliament,  are  for  the  moft  part  reducible  to 
this  of  the  king's  letters  patent,  or  charter  of  incorpo- 
ration. The  king's  creation  may  be  performed  by  the 
words  creamus,  erigimus,  fiindamus,  incorporamus,  or 
the  like.  Nay  it  is  held,  that  if  the  king  grants  to  a 
fet  ot  men  to  have  gililam  mircaloriu/n,  "  a  mercantile 
meeting  or  affembly,"  this  is  alone  fufficient  to  incorpo- 
rate and  elfabliih  them  for  ever. 

'Jhe  king  (it  is  faid)  may  grant  to  a  fubjeft  the 
power  of  erefting  corporations,  though  the  contrary 
\vas  formerly  held  ;  that  is,  he  may  permit  the  fub- 
jeft to  name  the  perfons  and  powers  of  the  corporation 
at  his  pleafure  ;  but  it  is  really  the  king  that  erefts, 
and  the  fubjeft  is  but  the  inflrument  j  for  though  none 
but  the  king  can  make  a  corporation,  yet  qui  facit  per 
olium,facit  per  fe.  In  this  manner  the  chancellor  to  the 
univcrlity  of  Oxford  has  power  by  charter  to  ereft  cor. 
porations  ;  and  has  aftually  often  exerted  it  in  the  erec- 
tion of  feveral  matriculated  companies,  now  fubfifting, 
of  tradefmen  fubfervient  to  the  ftudents. 

When  a  corporation  is  erefted,  a  name  muft  be  given 
to  it ;  and  by  that  name  alone  it  muft  fue  and  be  fued, 
and  do  all  legal  afts. 

II.  After  a  corporation  is  fo  formed  and  named,  it 
acquires  many  powers  and  rights,  which  %ve  are  next 
to  confider.  Some  of  thefe  are  neceffarily  and  infepa- 
rably incident  to  every  corporation  ;  which  incidents 
as  foon  as  a  corporation  is  duly  erefted,  are  tacitly  an- 
nexed of  courle.  As,  I.  To  have  perpetual  fuccelTion. 
This  is  the  very  end  of  its  incorporation  ;  for  there 
cannot  be  a  fuccelTion  for  ever  without  an  incorpora- 
tion ;  and  therefore  all  aggregate  corporations  have 
a  po\ver  neceffarily  implied  of  elefting  members  in  the 
room  of  fuch  as  go  off.  2.  To  fue  or  be  fued,  implead 
or  be  impleaded,  grant  or  receive,  by  its  corporate 
name,  and  do  all  other  afts  as  natural  perfons  may. 
3.  To  purchafe  lands  and  hold  them,  for  the  benefit  of 
themfelves  and  their  fucceffors :  which  two  are  con- 
fequential  to  the  former.  4.  To  have  a  common  feal. 
For  a  corporation,  being  an  invifible  body,  cannot  ma- 
nifeft  its  intention  by  any  perfonal  aft  or  oral  dif- 
courfe  :  it  othenvife  afts  and  fpeaks  only  by  its  com- 
mon feal.  For  though  the  particular  members  may 
exprefs  their  private  confents  to  any  aft  by  words  or 
figning  their  names,  yet  this  does  not  bind  the  corpora- 
tion ■■)  it  is  the  fixing  of  the  leal,  and  that  only,  which 
unites  the  feveral  affents  of  the  individuals  who  com- 
pofe  the  community,  and  makes  one  joint  affent  of  the 
whole.  J.  To  make  by-laws  or  private  ftatutes  for 
the  better  government  of  the  corporation  ;  which  are 
binding  upon  themfelves,  unlefs  contrary  to  the  laws 
of  the  land,  and  then  they  are  void.  But  no  trading 
company  is  with  us  allowed  to  make  by-laivs  which 
may  affeft  the  king's  prerogative  Or  the  r.ommon  pro- 
fit of  the  people,  under  penalty  of  40I.  unlefs  they 
be  approved  by  the  chancellor,  treafurer,  and  chief 
juftices,  or  the  judges  of  allize  in  their  circuits;  and 
even  though  they  be  fo  approved.  Hill,  if  contrary  to 
law,  they  are  void.  Thefe  five  powers  are  infeparably 
incident  to  every  corporation,  at  leart  to  every  corpo- 
ration 
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ration  afjgregate  :  for  two  of  them,  tliough  they  may 
be  prattiled,  yet  are  very  unneceffary  to  a  corporation 
fole  ;  viz.  to  have  a  corporate  feal  to  tellify  his  lole 
allent,  and  to  make  llatutes  for  the  regulation  of  his 
own  conduit. 

Corporations  have  a  capacity  to  purchafe  lands  for 
themfelves  and  fucceffors ;  but  they  are  excepted  out 
of  the  ftatute  of  wills  ;  fo  that  no  devile  of  lands  to  a 
corporation  by  mil  is  good  ;  except  for  charitable  ufe*;, 
by  Itat.  4j5  Eliz.  c.  4.  which  exception  is  again  great- 
ly narrowed  by  the  rtat.  9  Geo.  II.  c.  36.  And  alfo, 
by  a  great  variety  of  ftatutes,  their  privilege  even  of 
purchaling  from  any  living  granter  is  much  abridged  ; 
io  that  now  a  corporation,  either  ecclefiaftical  or  lay, 
muft  have  a  licenfe  from  the  king  to  purchafe,  before 
they  can  exert  that  capacity  which  is  veiled  in  them 
by  the  common  law  :  nor  is  even  this  in  all  cafes  fuili- 
cient.  Thefe  ftatutes  are  generally  called  the  ftatutes  of 
mortmain.     See  Mortmain. 

The  general  duties  of  all  bodies  politic,  confidered 
in  their  corporate  capacity,  may,  like  thofe  of  natural 
perfons,  be  reduced  to  this  fingle  one  ;  that  of  afting 
lip  to  the  end  or  defign,  whatever  it  be,  for  which 
they  were  created  by  their  founder. 

III.  How  corporations  may  be  difTolved.  Any  par- 
ticular member  may  be  disfranchifed,  or  lofe  his  place 
in  the  corporation,  by  ailing  contrary  to  the  laws  of 
the  fociety,  or  the  laws  of  the  lanu  :  or  he  may  refign 
it  by  his  own  voluntary  acL  But  the  body  politic  may 
aJfo  itfelf  be  dilTolved  in  feveral  ways  ;  which  dilTolu- 
tion  is  the  civil  death  of  the  corporation  ;  and  in  this 
cafe  their  lands  and  tenements  ftiall  revert  to  the  per- 
fon,  or  his  heirs,  who  granted  them  to  the  corpora- 
tion ;  for  the  law  doth  annex  a  condition  to  every 
iuch  grant,  that  if  the  corporation  be  diflblved,  the 
granter  ftiall  have  the  lands  again,  becaufe  the  caufe 
of  the  grant  faileth.  The  grant  is  indeed  only  durino- 
the  life  of  the  corporation  ;  which  may  endure  for 
ever :  but  when  that  life  is  determined  to  be  the  dif- 
folution  of  the  body  politic,  the  granter  takes  it  back 
by  reverfion,  as  in  the  cafe  of  every  other  grant  for  life. 
The  debts  of  a  corporation,  either  to  or  from  it,  are 
totally  extinguiftied  by  its  difl'olution  -,  fo  that  the 
members  thereof  cannot  recover,  or  be  charged  with 
them,  in  their  natural  capacities  :  agreeable  to  that 
maxim  of  the  civil  law,  St  quid  univerjilati  dcbelur,  /in- 
gulis  iton  debetur  j  nee,  quod  debet  univer/itas,Jingu/i  de- 
tent. 

A  corporation  may  be  diflblved,  I.  By  acl  of  par- 
liament, which  is  boundlefs  in  its  operations.  2.  By 
the  natural  death  of  all  its  members,  in  cafes  of  an  ag- 
gregate corporation.  3.  By  furrender  of  its  franchifes 
into  the  hands  of  the  king,  which  is  a  kind  of  fuicide. 
4.  By  forfeiture  of  its  charter,  through  negligence  or 
abufe  of  its  franchifes,  in  which  cafe  the  law  judges 
that  the  body  politic  has  broken  the  conditions  upon 
which  it  was  incorporated,  and  therefore  the  ii*"or- 
poration  is  void.  And  the  regular  courfe  is  to  bring  an 
information  in  nature  of  a  writ  of  quo  ivarranto,  to 
iuquire  by  what  warrant  the  members  now  exercife 
their  corporate  power,  having  forfeited  it  by  fuch  and 
fuch  proceedings.  The  exertion  of  this  aft  of  la^v, 
for  the  purpofes  of  the  ftate,  in  the  reigns  of  King 
Charles  and  King  James  II.  particularl*.  by  feizing  the 
charter  of  the  city  of  London,  gave   great  and  jull  of- 
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fence ;    though    perhaps,  in  ftriclnefs  of  Lw,  ihc  pro-   Curpori- 
ceedings  in   moft  of  them   were    (uiliciently    regular ;      '"?" 
but  the  judgment  againft  that  of  London  was  rcverfed-       'i,,,.. 
by  act  of  parliament   after  the   revolution  ;  and  by  the         ^ 
fime  ftatute  it   is  enaflcd,  that  the  franchifes    of  the 
city  of  London  ftiall   never  more  be  forfeited  for  any 
caufe  whatfoever.     And  becaufe  by  the  common  laiv 
corporations  were  dilTolved,  in  cafe   the  mayor  or  head 
oiKcer  was  not  duly  elccVed  on  the  day  appointed  in  the 
charter  or  eftabliftied  by  prcrcii;)tion,    it  is  now  pro- 
vided, that,  for  the  future  no  corporation  (hall  be  dilVul- 
ved  upon  that   account,  and  ample  direilions  are  given 
for  appointing  3   new  ofticer,  in  cafe  there  be  no  elec- 
tion, or  a  void   one,  made  upon  the  charter  or  prefcrio- 
tive  day. 

Corporation  Ac},  is  that  \vliich  prevents  any  perfon 
from  being  legally  elefted  into  any  office  relating  to 
the  government  of  any  city  or  corporation,  unlefs 
within  a  twelvemonth  before  he  has  received  the  facra- 
ment  of  the  Lord's  Supper  according  to  the  rites  of  the 
church  of  England;  and  which  enjoins  him  to  take  the 
oaths  of  allegiance  and  fupremacy  when  he  takes  the 
oath  of  oftice  ;  otherwife  his  eleftion  is  void. 

CORPOREAL,  thofe  qualities  which  denominste 
a  body.      See  iNCORfOREAl.. 

CORPOREITY,  the  quality  of  that  which  is  cor- 
poreal, or  has  body  ;  or  that  which  conftitutes  or  de- 
nominates it  fuch. — The  corporeity  of  God  was  the 
capital  error  of  the  Anthropomorphites.  Some  au- 
thors reproach  Tertullian  with  admitting  a  corporeity 
in  the  Deity  ;  but  it  is  manifeft,  by  bodi/\it  means  no 
more  than  fuhjlance. — The  Mahometans  reproach  the 
Samaritans  at  this  day,  with  a  belief  of  the  corporeity 
of  God.  Many  of  the  ancients  believed  the  corporeity 
of  angels. 

CORPSE,  a  dead  body. 

If  any  one,  in  taking  up  a  dead  body,  fteals  the 
fhroud,  or  other  apparel,  it  will  be  felony.  Stealing  on- 
ly the  corpfe  itfelf  is  not  felony  ;  but  it  is  punilhable  as 
a  mifdemeanor  by  indiftment  at  common  law. 

CORPS,  in  -ArchiteBiire,  is  a  term  borrowed  from 
the  French,  fignifying  any  part  that  projefts  or  advan- 
ces beyond  the  naked  of  a  wall  ;  and  which  ferves  as 
a  ground  for  fome  decoration  or  the  like. 

Corps  de  Ballail/e,  is  the  main  body  of  an  army 
drawn  up  for  battle. 

Corps  de  Garde,  a  poft  in  an  army,  fometimes  under 
covert,  fometimes  in  the  open  air,  to  receive  a  body  of 
foldiers,  who  are  relieved  from  time  to  time,  and  arc 
to  watch  in  their  turns,  for  the  fecurity  of  a  quarter,  a 
camp,  ftation,  &c. — The  word  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  men 
who  watch  therein.  ■  It  is  ufual  to  have,  befide  the 
great,  a  little  corns  de  garde,  at  a  good  diftance  before 
the  lines  •,  to  be  the  more  readily  advcrtifed  of  the  ap- 
proach of  the  enemy. 

CORPULENCY,  the  ftatc  of  a  fpcrfon  too  much 
loaded  with  flcdi  or  fat. 

Corpulency  is  the  occafion  of  various  difeafes,  and 
particularly  the  apoplexy.  It  was  held  infaipous  among 
the  ancient  Lacedemonians. 

Sennertus  mentions  a  man  tliat  weighed  6co  pounds, 
and  a  maid  ^6  years  of  age  %vho  weighed  450.  Bright 
of  Maiden,  \vho  died  at  the  age  of  29  years  in  1 750, 
weighed  616  pounds.  Chiapin  Vitelli,  marquis  of 
Cerona,  a  noted  Spanifli  general  in  liis  time,  from  an 
4  R  exccflive 
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cxceflive  corpiilency,  is  faid  to  have  reduced  himfelf  by 
drinking  of  vinegar,  to  fuch  a  degree  of  leannefs,  that 
he  could  fold  his  ikin  feveral  times  round  him. 

Caftile  foap,  in  the  form  of  a  bolus,  an  elefluary, 
pills,  or  dlflblved  in  a  gill  or  more  of  foft  water,  from 
one  to  four  drachms  taken  at  bed-time,  is  ftrongly 
recommended  \vith  a  viexv  of  reducing  corpulency,  in 
a  difcourfe  on  its  nature,  caules,  and  cure,  by  Mal- 
colm Flemyng,  M.  D.  Lond.  1760.  See  Medicine 
Index. 

CORPUS,  in  Anatomy,  is  applied  to  feveral  parts 
of  the  animal  ftrucluie  •,  as  corpus  collofum,  corpus 
cavernofum,  &c.      See  AxATOMY/Wf.v. 

Corpus  is  alfo  ufed  in  matters  of  learning,  for  feve- 
ral works  of  the  fame  nature  collefted  and  bound  to- 
gether. 

Gratian  made  a  coUeftion  of  the  canons  of  the 
chuixh,  called  corpus  cananum.  The  corpus  of  the  civil 
law  is  compofed  of  the  digeft,  code,  and  inrtitutes. 
We  have  alfo  a  co/y>«/  of  the  Greek  poets;  and  ano- 
ther of  the  Latin  poets. 

Corpus  C/iri/Ii,  a  feltival  of  the  church  of  England, 
kept  on  the  next  Thuriday  after  Trinity  Sunday,  in- 
ftituted  in  honour  of  the  eucharift  ;  to  which  alio  one 
of  the  colleges  of  O.xford  is  dedicated. 

CORPUSCLE,  in  Physics,  a  minute  particle,  or 
phyfical  atom,  being  fuch  as  a  natural  body  is  made 
up  of.  By  this  word  is  not  meant  the  elementary 
particles,  nor  hypoftatical  principles  of  chemifts ;  but 
fuch  particles,  whether  of  a  fimple  or  compound  na- 
ture, whofe  parts  will  not  be  diiVolved  nor  dilTipated  by 
ordinary  degrees  of  heat. 

CORPUSCULAR  Pmi.osorHY,  is  that  way  of 
philofophifing  which  endeavours  to  e.vplain  things,  and 
to  account  for  the  phenomena  of  nature,  by  the  mo- 
tion, figure,  reft,  pofition,  Sec.  of  the  corpufcles,  or  the 
minute  particles  of  matter. 

Mr  Boyle  funis  up  the  chief  principles  of  the  cor- 
pufcular  hypothefis,  which  now  flourilhes  under  the 
mechanical  philofophy  in  thcle  particulars  ; 

I.  They  fuppofe  that  there  is  but  one  catholic  or 
univerfal  matter,  which  is  an  extended,  impenetrable, 
and  divifible  fubftance,  common  to  all  bodies,  and  ca- 
pable of  all  forms.  2.  That  this  matter,  in  order  to 
form  the  vaft  variety  of  natural  bodies,  mull;  ha^e  mo- 
tion in  fome  or  all  its  aflignable  parts  ;  and  that  this 
motion  was  given  to  matter  by  God  the  Creator  of  all 
things,  and  has  all  manner  of  dlrec^Hons  and  tendencies. 
3.  Matter  mull  alfo  be  adually  divided  into  parts,  and 
each  of  thefe  primitive  particles,  fragments,  or  atoms 
of  matter  muft  have  its  proper  magnitude  or  fize, 
as  alfo  its  pecidiar  figure  or  ihape.  4.  They  fup- 
pofe alfo,  that  thefe  difierently  fized  and  fhaped  par- 
ticles may  have  as  different  orders  and  pofitions,  where- 
of great  variety  may  arife  in  the  compofition  of  bodies. 

CORRADINl  DK  Sezza,  ?eter  Marcellinus,  a 
learned  civilian  and  cardinal,  born  at  Sezza,  in  1658, 
acquired  the  efteem  and  confidence  of  Clement  XL 
and  died  at  Rome  in  1743.  He  was  the  author  of  a 
learned  and  curious  work,  entitled,  "  Verus  Latium 
profenum  et  facrum,"  2  vols  folio  •,  and  a  hiftory  of 
Sezza,  in  4to. 

COR  R  ADO,  Seeastiak,  an  Italian  grammarian  of 
the  1 6th  century,  taught  the  Greek  aixi  Latin  tongues 
at  Reggio,  where  he  formed  an  academy  of  polite  li- 
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If  a  letm  be  inyerted,  it  is  esprefled  on  the 
with   Q.     If   any  thing   be   tranlpofed,    it   is 


marked  thus:  The Jljorle/I  \are  lhc\  fo//!fs\  bcjl ;  for  the 
p.wrtejl  follies  are  the  bejl ;  and  in  the  margin  is  added  Ir. 
in  a  circle.  If  Roman  charaftcrs  are  to  be  changed  for 
Italic,  or  vwe  x'erfa,  a  line  is  drawn  under  them  thus, 
and  Roman  or  Italic  added  in  the  margin  j  if  to  capi- 
tals, a  double  line.  If  a  word  or  fentence  is  entirely 
omitted,  the  place  is  marked  with  a  caret,  and  in  the 
margin  is  inferted  the  word  out.  If  the  letters  of 
a  word  ftand  too  far  afunder,  a  line  is  drawn  under 
tlicm,  and  in  the  margin  is  put  a  crookeil  line  or 
hook,  thus 

Correction  Hoi/Je,  a  place  of  confinement,  where 
vagrants  and  perfons  guilty  of  crimes  of  an  inferior 
degree,  fuffer  punilhment  by  being  obliged  to  labour 
for  a  certain  period  of  time,  as  for  months  or  years, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  crime.  The  benefit 
arifing  to  fociety,  and  the  reformation  of  offenders, 
from  this  mode  of  punilhment,  have  been  varioufly  elli- 
mated  by  different  writers,  according  to  the  views 
which  they  have  taken  of  the  effefls  and  confequences 
which  are  fuppofed  to  follow  the  confinement  and  re- 
flraint  to  which  the  criminal  is  fubjefted.  It  has 
been  regarded  as  one  of  the  greateft  defecls  of  the 
laws  of  this  countiy,  that,  excepting  the  punilhment 
of  death,  there  is  no  other  which  is  accompanied  with 
that  degree  of  feverity  and  terror  to  awe  or  reftrain 
ofFcv'ers  from  the  commifhon  of  crimes.  To  this  pm'- 
pofe  are  the  following  obfervatious  of  Dr  Paley.  The 
laus  of  England,  he  lays,  "  are  not  provided  with  any 
other  punilhment  than  that  of  death,  fufficiently  terri- 
ble to  keep  offenders  in  awe.  Tranfportation  which  is 
the  punidiment  fecond  in  the  order  of  feverity,  anfwers 
the  purpofe  of  example  very  imperfeiSly  ;  not  only  be- 
caufe  exile  is  in  fcality  a  llight  punilhment  to  thofe  who 
bav&  neither  property,  nor  friends,  nor  regular  means 
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terature ;    and  at  length  removed  to  Bologna,   in  or-  Correcfllan 
der  to  be  profeflor  of  thofe   languages.      He  wrote   fe-  '        v"- 
veral  works,  the  raoft  elleemed   of  wnich  are,  "  .^«^- 
^ura  in    (jua    Ciceroni's    vita    refertur^''    an    excellent 
performance  ;    and,    "  de   Lingua   Laliiia.''''     He   died 
in  1556. 

CORRECTION,  in  Printing,  the  aft  of  retrench- 
ing the  faults  in  a  work  ;  or  the  reading  ^vhich  the 
corrector  gives  the  firft  proofs,  to  point  out  and  amend 
the  faults,  to  be  rectified  by  tlie  compofitor. 

The  corretlions  are  placed  on  the  margin  of  each 
page,  right  againft  the  line  where  the  faults  are  found. 
There  are  different  characters  uled  to  exprefs  different 
corre6lions,  as  D  or  I,  dtle,  for  any  thing  to  be  ef- 
faced or  left  out.  When  any  thing  is  to  be  inferted, 
the  place  is  marked  in  the  line  with  a  caret  a,  and  the 
infertion  added  in  the  margin.  When  a  word,  fyl- 
lable,  &c.  is  to  be  altered,  it  is  erafcd  out  of  the 
proof,  and  that  to  be  put  in  its  room  written  in  the 
margin  ;  always  obferviug,  if  there  be  feveral  miftakes 
in  the  lame  line,  that  the  correlations  in  the  margin  be 
feparated  by  little  bars,  or  ftrokes,  |  .  If  a  fpace  be 
omitted,  its  place  is  marked  with  a  caret,  and  the 
margin  v.ith  ^.  If  a  fpace  be  wrong  placed,  as  in 
the  middle  of  a  ivord,  the  two  parts  are  connedled 
ivith   a   cu  rve,    and   the    fame    character    put  in  the 
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Contrtlorr.of  fubfiftcnce  at  home,  but  bccaufc  tl.e  puiiirtiment, 
""""v  ^vhatever  it  be,  is  unoblen-ed  and  unknoivn.     A  traiif- 

ported  convict  way  fuffer  under  hi.s  feiitence,  but  his 
fiifteiings  are  removed  from  tlie  view  of  his  country- 
men ;  his  miiery  is  unfeen  ;  his  condition  ftrikcs  no 
terror  into  the  minds  of  thoie  for  nhofe  warninj  and 
admonition  it  was  intended.  This  chafm  in  the  fcale 
of  punilhment  produces  alfo  two  farther  imperfections 
in  the  adminillration  of  penal  julHce  j  of  whicli  the 
firft  is,  that  the  fame  punifliment  is  extended  to  crimes 
of  very  different  charadters  and  malignancy  ;  and  the 
fecond,  that  puniflmients,  feparated  by  a  great  interval, 
are  aflijjned  to  crimes  hardly  diltinguifhable  in  their 
guilt  and  mifchief." 

This  defect,  it  has  been  fuppofed,  might  be  made  up 
by  the  proper  management  of  houfes  of  correClion.  For 
as  the  cbject  of  punilhment  is  not  only  the  amend- 
ment of  the  offender,  but  is  alfo  intended  to  operate  as 
an  example  to  others,  both  thefe  objects  feem  to  be 
more  certainly  attained  by  the  confinement  and  labour 
to  which  criminals  are  iubjecled  in  houfes  of  this  de- 
fcription  than  by  any  fpecies  of  punilhment  provided 
by  the  laws  of  Britain.  It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted 
that  the  punilhftients  intlifted  by  the  laws  of  this  coun- 
try, whether  imprifonment  or  exile,  pain  or  infamy, 
kave  rarely  the  effeft  of  producing  anv  reformation  of 
the  criminal.  On  the  contrary,  he  often  returns  to  the 
world  more  hardened  in  crime,  and  more  determined 
in  his  H-icked  courfes.  Houies  of  correction  m.ight 
probably  in  this  refpeiS  be  attended  with  more  benefi- 
cial confequences.  This  feems  to  be  the  cafe  with  the 
Amfterdam  houfe  of  corrccHon,  an  account  of  which 
in  this  view  will  not,  it  is  hoped,  be  unacceptable  to 
our  readers.  It  is  extracted  from  the  Journal  of  the 
Travels  of  M.  Thouin. 

The  Amllerdam  correction  houfe,  from  the  employ- 
ment of  the  priioners  confined  in  it,  is  called  the  raffiing- 
fioufc,  and  is  dellined  to  the  reception  of  thofe  malefac- 
tors whofe  crimes  do  not  amount  to  a  capital  offence. 
Their  punilhment  cannot  fo  properly  be  denominated 
folitary  confinement  as  a  fequeftration  from  fociety  du- 
ring a  limited  term  of  years.  The  building  is  fituated 
in  a  part  of  the  fuburbs  to  the  north-eaft  of  the  city. 
The  exterior  has  nothing  rem.arkable,  either  with  re- 
fpeft  to  form  or  extent.  It  is  detached  from  the  rtreet 
by  a  fpacious  court,  which  contains  the  keeper's  lodge, 
together  with  apartments  for  the  different  fervants  be- 
longing to  the  eftablifliment.  Over  the  gate,  which 
opens  from  this  court  into  the  prifon,  are  placed  two 
ilatues,  as  large  as  life,  reprefenting  tu-o  men  in  the  aft 
of  fawing  a  piece  of  logwood. 

The  inner  court  is  in  the  form  of  a  fquafe,  round 
which  are  arranged  the  apartments  of  the  pfifoners,  to- 
gether ^vith  the  neceffarv'  warehoufes.  One  part  of  the 
ground  ftory  is  divided  into  different  chambers ;  the 
other  ferves  as  a  depot  for  the  logwood,  and  the  imple- 
ments employed  in  its  preparation. 

The  keeper,  whofe  countenance,  contrary  to  the  ge- 
neral cultom  of  perfons  of  his  profeffion,  was  ftrongly 
indicative  of  urbanity  and  gcntlenefs,  introduced  M. 
Ihouin  into  an  apartment  where  two  prifoners  were  at 
work  in  fawing  a  large  log  of  Campeachy  wood.  The 
faiv  is  compofed  of  four  blades  joined  together,  ivith 
very  ftrong,  large,  and  (harp  teeth,  which  make  a  fcif- 
fwe  in  the  tvood  of  nearly  two^  inche«in  breadth.     The 


operation   is  repeated,  till  the  pieces  become  totf  fmall  Correction 
to  undergo  the  fa\v,  \vhen  they  are  ground  in  mills  pe-  v— — 

culiarly  conlirucled  for  this  purpofe. 

This  employment  requires  an  extraordinary  exertion 
of  ftrength,  and  is  at  firfl  a  Icvcre  penance  even  to  ro- 
burt  perfons  ;  but  habit,  addrels,  and  praftice,  loon  ren- 
der it  eafy  ;  and  the  prifoners  in  a  lliort  time  become 
competent  ;  to  fumiili,  without  painful  exertion,  their 
weekly  contingent  of  200  lb.  weight  of  faived  pieces. 
After  completing  this  talk,  they  even  find  time  to  fa- 
bricate a  variety  of  little  articles  in  wood  and  ilraw, 
tvhich  they  fell  to  thofe  who  vifit  the  prifon,  or  difpofe 
of,  by  means  of  agents,  in  the  town. 

M.  Thouin  next  infpeftcd  three  apartments  of  dif. 
fcrent  dimenfions,  ivhich  opened  into  the  inner  court. 
'I'he  one  was  inhabited  by  four,  the  fecond  by  fix,  and 
the  third  by  ten  prifoners.  The  furniture  of  the  rooms 
confilled  in  hammocks,  with  a  mattrefs,  a  blanket,  and 
a  coverlid  to  each,  tables,  chairs,  and  ftools,  glafs  and 
earthen  veffels,  and  various  other  articles  of  convenience. 
Every  thing  in  thefe  apartments  was  diftinguifhed  by 
neatnefs  and  propriety  ;  and  notwithftanding  the  num- 
ber of  inhabitants  allotted  to  each  was  fully  adequate 
to  the  dimenfions  of  the  rooms,  the  fenfes  were  not  of- 
fended with  any  difagreeable  fcent,  and  the  air  was  in 
every  refpeci  as  pure  and  wholefome  as  the  furroundirtg 
atmoiphere. 

In  an  obfcure  part  of  the  building  are  a  number  of 
cells,  in  which  formerly  thofe  prifoners  who  revolted 
againll  the  proper  lubordination  of  the  place,  or  ill- 
treated  their  comrades,  were  confined*  for  a  few  days. 
But  the  keeper  aiTured  M.  Thouin  that  thefe  cells  had 
not  been  made  ufe  of  for  upwards  of  10  years.  They 
are  dark  gloomy  dungeons,  with  only  a  fmall  aperture 
for  the  admiffion  of  light  and  air.  The  fupprelTion  of 
this  barbarous  and  coercive  punilhment  does  honour  to 
the  humanity  of  government. 

The  (lore-rooms  are  filled  with  various  kinds  of  wood 
for  the  purpofes  of  dyeing ;  as  the  htrmaloxy/um  cam- 
pechianiim,  the  morm  tinBoria,  the  Civfalpinia  fafipan, 
&LC.  They  are  all  exotics,  with  the  exception  of  the 
evonymits  Europceus.  The  warehoufes  were  not  of 
fufficient  extent  to  contain  the  quantity  of  wood,  which 
was  depofited  in  piles  in  different  parts  of  the  court. 

The  prifoners,  amounting  to  76  in  number,  were 
uniformly  habited  in  coarfe  woollens ;  wear  very  good 
(lockings,  large  leather  llioes,  white  (hirts,  and  caps  or 
hats.  They  are,  by  the  rules  of  the  houfe,  obliged  to 
frequent  ablutions,  which  greatly  contribute  to  the  pre- 
fer vation  of  their  health.  There  was  only  one  fick  per- 
fon  amongll  them  ;  and,  ivhat  is  not  a  little  remark- 
able, almoil  all  the  prifoners  had  formerly  lived  in  large 
commercial  towns  ;  very  few  villagers  were  amongft 
them.  They  had  all  been  fentenced  to  imprifonment 
for  theft  ;  but  it  depends  upon  themfelves,  by  reforma- 
tion and  good  behaviour,  to  (liorten  tlie  term  of  their 
confinement,  which  many  of  them  frequently  do. 

The  keeper,  whofe  humanity  to  the  unfortunate  per- 
fons committed  to  his  care  entitles  him  rather  to  the 
title  of  their  proteftor  than  their  gaoler  (and  M.  Thouin 
informs  us,  that  the  prifoners  generally  called  him  by 
no  other  name  than/jr/zfr),  alTills  them  with  his  coun- 
fels  and  friendly  admonition^.  He  regillers every  week, 
in  a  book  appropriated  to  this  purpolit,  both  the  in- 
fiances  of  good  and  bad  behaviour,  wliich  is  annually 
4  K  2  fubmitted 
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Correction. lubmitteJ  to  the   examination  of  tlie  magilbacy,  u-ho, 
*~~^'  from  this  report,   abridge  or  prolong  the  term  of  con- 

finement, according  to  the  degree  ot  indulgence  which 
each  prifoner  appears  to  merit.  Cales  frequently  hap- 
pen where  a  malefactor,  condemned  to  an  imprilonmeiit 
of  eight  years,  by  his  good  behaviour  procures  his  en- 
largement at  the  expiration  of  four  j  and  lo  in  propor- 
tion for  a  flioiter  term.  But  great  attention  is  paid 
to  difcriminate  between  aftual  reform  and  hypocritical 
artifice. 

The  reward  of  good  behaviour  is  not,  however,  con- 
fined to,  or  withheld  till,  the  period  of  actual  liberation. 
Their  relloration  to  fociety  is  preceded  by  a  progref- 
five  amelioration  of  their  lot.  Their  work  is  gradually 
rendered  lels  laborious,  they  are  accommodated  with  fe- 
parate  apartments,  and  employed  in  the  fervices  of  do- 
meific  economy.  The  keeper  even  entruUs  them  with 
comniilTions  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  priion  ;  and 
fcarce  a  lingle  inftance  has  occurred  of  their  abufing 
this  indulgence.  By  this  prudent  management,  a  con- 
fiderable  faving  is  elfefled  in  the  e.xpence  of  the  elta- 
blilhment,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  tends  to  wear  away 
prejudice,  and  to  initiate  the  priloners  by  gradual  ad- 
vances into  the  reciprocal  duties  of  fecial  life. 

M.  Thouin  made  particular  inquiries  whether  it  was 
culiomary  for  peribns  after  their  dilcharge  to  be  con- 
fined a  fecond  and  third  time,  as  is  but  too  often  the 
cafe  in  many  countries,  for  a  repetition  of  their  oifence. 
He  was  informed,  that  fuch  inilances  very  rarely  occur  ; 
but  the  cafe  is  not  without  precedent,  as  he  obferved  in 
the  perlon  of  a  j  oung  Jew,  who  was  then  in  the  rafp- 
ing-houfe  for  the  third  time.  The  cafe  of  this  man  is 
fomewhat  extraordinary.  During  the  period  of  his  de- 
tention, he  always  conforms,  with  the  molt  fcrupulous 
obfervance,  to  the  rules  of  the  place,  and  gives  general 
fatisfaftion  by  his  e.xemplary  conduit.  But  luch,  as 
he  himfelf  avowed  to  our  traveller,  is  his  conftitutional 
propenfity  to  thieving,  that  no  fooner  is  the  term  of  his 
imprifonment  elapfed,  than  he  returns  with  redoubled 
ardour  to  his  lawlefs  courfes.  It  is  not  fo  much  for  the 
fake  of  plunder,  as  to  gratity  his  irrefiltible  impulfe, 
that  he  follows  this  vicious  hfe  ;  and  M.  Thouin  adds, 
that  he  recounted  his  difierent  exploits  with  as  much 
exultation  and  triumph  as  a  veteran  difplays  when  re- 
hearling  his  warlike  atchievements. 

Another  falutary  regulation  in  this  inftitution,  from 
^vhich  the  beft  conlequences  refult,  is  the  indulgence 
granted  to  the  priloners  of  receiving  the  viiits  of  their 
wnves  and  miltrelTes  tmce  every  iveek.  Proper  care, 
however,  is  taken  to  guard  againft  the  introduction  of 
difeaie ;  and  the  ladies,  in  one  fenfe,  purchafe  their  ad- 
miflion  by  giving  a  trilling  fiun  of  money  at  the  gate, 
,  which    becomes  the  perquilite    of   the  aged  prifoners, 

whofe  wants  are  of  a  difierent  nature  from  their  youth- 
ful  comrades.  Thus  the  pleafures  of  one  clafs  contri- 
bute to  the  comforts  of  the  other  j  and  the  entrance 
money,  trifling  as  it  is,  keeps  away  a  crowd  of  idle  va- 
gabonds, who  have  no  acquaintance  with  the  prifoner^. 
The  ladies  at  their  vifits  are  permitted  to  eat  and  drink 
with  their  lovers  ■,  and  when  the  converfation  becomes 
too  animated  for  a  third  perfon  to  be  prefent,  the  reft 
of  the  company  obligingly  take  the  hint,  and  leave  them 
to  enjoy  a  lele  a-tete. — By  this  prudent  regulation, 
many  hurtful  confcquences  attendant  on  a  total  feclu- 
fion  from  female  fociety  are  guarded  againft. 


M.  Thouin  concludes  his  account  with  obferving, 
that  the  rafping-houfe  at  Amiterdam  bears  a  greater 
refemblance  to  a  well-ordered  manufaftory  than  to  a 
prifon.  It  ^vere  to  be  wiihed,  that  all  fimilar  inltitu- 
tions  were  conducted  upon  a  limilar  plan. 

But  it  is  probable  that  lolltary  confinement  and  lefs 
intercourfe  with  their  friends  would  have  a  better  ef- 
fect: in  reforming  the  habits  of  offenders  than  the  in- 
dulgences which  M.  Thouin  connders  as  fo  beneficial. 
The  philofopher  whom  we  formerly  quoted  obferves, 
that  "  of  reforming  punilhments  none  promifes  io  much 
fuccefs  as  that  of  folitary  imprifonment,  or  the  confine- 
ment of  criminals  in  feparate  apartments.  This  improve- 
ment of  the  Amiterdam  houie  of  correction  \vould  aug-» 
ment  the  terror  of  the  punilhment,  would  feclude  the 
criminal  from  the  fociety  of  his  fello^v-priloners,  in 
which  fociety  the  worfe  are  fure  to  corrupt  the  better  5 
would  wean  him  from  the  knowledge  of  his  com- 
panions, and  from  the  love  of  that  turbulent  pernicious 
lite  in  which  his  vices  had  engaged  him  ;  would  raife 
up  in  him  refleftions  on  the  folly  of  his  choice,  and  dif- 
pofe  his  mind  to  fuch  bitter  and  continued  penitence, 
as  might  produce  a  laiting  alteration  in  the  principles 
of  his  condud." 

In  addiuon  to  the  confinement  and  labour  which  of- 
fenders undergo  in  houfes  of  correition,  fome  are  fub- 
jected  to  whipping  at  certain  ftated  intervals.  The 
benefit  ariling  from  this  mode  of  punifhraent,  with  re-, 
gard  to  the  reformation  of  the  criminal,  has  been  juftl/ 
quellioned.  If  any  good  effeft  is  to  be  expected  from 
this  difcipline,  it  mufl  be  inllicted  in  private.  It  has 
been  obferved  by  one  *  who  knew  human  nature  well, 
that  punifliment  which  deprives  a  man  of  all  fenfe  of 
honour  will  never  contribute  to  make  him  virtuous  ; 
and  it  is  generally  found  that  the  f'oldier  ^vho  has  once 
been  whipped,  becomes  quite  indifferent  to  propriety 
of  conduft.  Falling,  which  is  not  attended  with  Ihame, 
promifes  to  be  a  more  effecTiual  punilhment  of  profligacy. 

CORRECTOR,  in  general,  denotes  fomething  that 
mends  the  faults  or  bad  qualities  of  others. 

Corrector  of  the  Staple,  a  clerk  belonging  to  the 
flaple,  whofe  buUnefs  is  to  write  down  and  record  the 
bargains  that  merchants  make  there. 

Corrector,  in  Med-cine  or  Pharmacy,  an  ingre- 
dient in  a  compofition,  which  guards  againft  or  abates 
the  force  of  another. 

CORREGIDOR,  the  name  of  an  ofEcer  of  juftice 
in  Spain,  and  countries  fubjeft  to  the  Spanifli  govern- 
ment.    He  is  the  chief  judge  of  a  town  or  province. 

CORREGIO.     See  Allegri. 

CORREL-A.TIVE,  fomething  oppofed  to  another 
in  a  certain  relation.  Thus  father  and  fon  are  cor- 
relatives. Light  and  darknefs,  motion  and  reft,  are 
correlative  and  oppoiite  terms. 

CORRIGIOLA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs,  and  in  the  natural 
method  ranking  under  the  45th  order,  Mi/cellaneie. 
See  Botany  Index. 

CORROBORANTS,  or  Corroborative  Medi- 
cities.     See  Strengthesers. 

CORROSION,  in  a  general  fenfe,  the  aiilion  of 
gna^ring  away,  by  degrees,  the  conunuity  of  the  parts 
of  bodies. 

Corrosion,  in   Chemiflry,   an  aftion  of  bodies,  by 
means  of  proper  menltruum?,  that  produces  new  com- 
binations 
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of  their  form,  without  con- 
MF.RCURY.      See  Che- 


See  Av ATOMY,  Table 


binations,  and  a  change 
verting  them  to  fluidity. 

CORROSIVE  suBLi:iiATE 

MISTRY   I.ic'tx. 

CORRUGATOR  ml-scle. 
of  the  Mufcles. 

CORROSIVES,  in  Surgery,  arc  medicines  which 
corrode  whatever  part  of  the  body  they  are  applied  to. 
Such  are  burnt  alum,  white  precipitate  of  mercury, 
white  \-itriol,  red  precipitate  of  mercury,  butter  of  an- 
timony, lapis  infernalis,  Stc. 

CORRUPTICOLi^,  a  fed  who  rofe  out  of  the 
Monophylites  in  Egypt  about  the  year  519,  under  their 
cliief  Severus,  the  pretended  patriarch  of  Alexandria. 

Their  diftinguilliing  doclrine,  whence  they  derived 
their  name,  was,  that  the  body  of  .Tefus  Chrifi  was  cor- 
ruptwle ;  that  the  fathers  had  owned  it ;  and  that  to 
deny  it  was  to  deny  the  truth  of  our  Saviour's  paffion. 

On  the  other  hand,  Julian  of  HalicamalTus,  another 
Eutychian,  a  refugee,  as  well  as  Stveru?,  in  Alexan- 
dria, maintained  that  the  body  of  Jefus  Chriif  had  been 
always  incorruptible ;  that  to  fay  it  was  corruptible, 
was  to  make  a  diltinclion  between  Jefus  Chrilf  and 
the  Word,  and  by  confeque.ice  to  make  two  natures  in 
Jefus  Chrilt. 

The  people  of  Alexandria  were  divided  between 
the  two  opinions  ;  and  the  partilans  of  Severus  were 
called  cormpticoLe,  q.  d.  worfhippers  of  fomething  cor- 
ruptible :  fometimes  they  were  denominated  corrujiti- 
biles ;  and  the  adherents  of  Julian  tncorruptibiles  or 
phantajiajiie.  The  clergy  and  fecular  powers  favoured 
the  firft  ;  the  monks  and  the  people  the  latter. 

CORRUPTION,  the  deftmftion,  exlinaion,  or  at 
leaft  ceflation  for  a  time,  of  the  proper  mode  of  exirt- 
ence  of  any  natural  body.      See  Pi,'1'REF.\CTION'. 

CoKKUPTia.v  of  Blood,  in  Lau\  one  of  the  confequen- 
ces  of  an  attainder  ;  and  is  both  upwards  and  do\%-n- 
wards  ;  fo  that  an  attainted  perfon  can  neither  inherit 
lands  or  other  hereditaments  from  his  anceftors,  nor 
retain  thofe  he  is  already  in  poffellion  of,  nor  tranfrait 
them  by  defcent  to  any  heir  ;  but  the  fame  (hall  efcheat 
to  the  lord  of  the  fee,  fubjecft  to  the  king's  fuperior 
right  of  forfeiture  ;  and  the  perfon  attainted  ihall  alfo 
obftruct  all  defcents  to  his  pofterity,  wherever  they  are 
obliged  to  derive  a  title  through  him  to  a  remoter  an- 
ceftor.     See  AttaIKDER. 

This  is  one  of  thofe  notions  which  our  la'.vs  have 
adopted  from  the  feudal  conllitations,  at  the  time  of 
the  Norman  conqueft  ;  as  appears  from  its  being  un- 
known in  thofe  tenures  which  are  indilputably  Saxon, 
or  gavel  kind  :  wherein  though  by  treafon,  according 
to  the  ancient  Saxon  laws,  the  land  is  forfeited  to  the 
king,  yet  no  corruption  of  blood,  no  impediment  of  def- 
cents, enfues  ;  and  on  judgment  of  mere  felony,  no  ef- 
cheat accrues  to  the  lord.  But  by  the  law  of  England, 
derived  as  abuve,  a  man's  blood  is  fo  univerfally  cor- 
runted  by  attainder,  that  his  fons  can  neither  inherit  to 
him  nor  to  any  other  ancellor,  at  leail  on  the  part  of 
their  attainted  father. 

This  corruction  of  blood  cannot  be  abfolutely  remo- 
ved but  by  authority  of  parliament.  The  king  may 
excufe  the  public  nunilfiment  of  an  offender  ;  but  can- 
not abolilb  the  private  right  which  has  accrued,  or  may 
accrue,  to  individua's  as  a  coiifequence  of  the  crimi- 
nal's attainder.     He  may  remit  a  forfeiture  in  which 
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the  intcrell  of  the  crown  is  alone  concerned  ;  but  he 
cannot  wipe  away  the  corruption  of  blood  ;  for  therein 
a  third  perlon  hath  an  intereft,  the  lord  who  claims  by 
efcheat.  If  therefore  .i  man  hath  a  fon,  and  is  attaint- 
ed, and  afterwards  pardoned  by  the  king  :  this  fon  can 
never  inherit  to  his  father,  or  father's  anceftors ;  be- 
caule  his  paternal  blood,  being  once  thoroughly  cor- 
rupted by  his  father's  attainder,  muft  continue  fo  :  but 
it  the  fon  had  been  born  after  the  pardon,  he  might  in- 
herit ;  becaufe,  by  the  pardon,  the  father  is  made  a 
new  man,  and  may  convey  new  inheritable  blood  to  his 
after-born  children. 

This  corruption  of  blood,  thus  ariling  from  feudal 
principles,  but  perhaps  extended  farther  than  even 
thele  principles  will  warrant,  has  been  long  looked  upon 
as  a  peculiar  hardlhip  :  becaufe  the  oppretTive  parts  of 
the  feudal  tenures  being  now  in  general  abolilhed,  it 
feems  unreafonable  to  relerve  one  of  their  moll  ine- 
quitable confequences ;  namely,  that  the  children  fliould 
not  only  be  reduced  to  prefent  poverty  (which,  how- 
ever fevere,  is  luiHciently  juilitied  upon  reafons  of  pub- 
lic policy),  but  alfo  be  laid  under  future  difficulties  ©f 
inheritance,  on  account  of  the  guilt  of  their  anceftors. 
And  therefore  in  moft  (if  not  all)  of  the  new  felonies- 
treated  by  parliament  fince  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
it  is  declared  that  they  Ihall  not  extend  io  any  cor- 
ruption of  blood  :  and  by  the  llatute  7  Anne,  c.  21. 
(the  operation  of  which  is  poftponed  by  the  ftatute 
17  Geo.  II.  c.  39.)  it  is  enafted,  that  after  the  death 
of  the  late  pretender  and  his  fons,  no  attainder  for 
treafon  (liall  extend  to  the  difmheriting  any  heir,  nor 
the  prejudice  of  any  perlon,  other  than  the  offender 
himfelf ;  which  provilions  have  indeed  carried  the  re- 
medy farther  than  was  required  by  the  hardlhip  above 
camijlained  of;  which  is  only  the  future  obftruClion  of 
defcents,  where  the  pedigree  happens  to  be  deduced 
through  the  blood  of  an  attainted  ancellor. 

CORSAIR,  a  pirate  or  perfon  who  fcours  tlie 
feas,  elpecially  the  Mediterranean,  \vith  a  veffel  armed 
for  war,  without  commiffion  from  any  prince  or  power, 
to  plunder  merchant  veflels.  The  word  comes  from 
the  Italian  carfare,  of  corfo,  or  a  cztrfibus,  by  reafon 
of  their  courfes,  or  excurlions. — The  name  is  com- 
monly given  to  the  piratical  cruifers  of  Barbary,  who 
had  their  rife  about  the  beginning  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury. 

A  corfair  is  diftinguiflied  from  a  privateer  in  this, 
that  the  latter  does  it  under  a  commilTion,  and  only  at- 
tacks the  veflels  of  thofe  at  war  with  the  Hate  whence 
his  commiifion  is  derived.  The  puniihment  of  a  cor- 
fair is  to  be  hanged,  without  reraifTion  ;  whereas  priva- 
teers are  to  be  treated  as  prifoners  of  war.  All  corfair 
velTels  are  good  prizes. 

CORSELE'l",  a  little  cuirafs :  or,  according  to 
others,  an  armour  or  coat  made  to  cover  thtf  whole 
bodv,  anciently  worn  by  the  pikemen,  ufually  placed  in 
the  front  and  flanks  of  the  battle,  for  the  better  relilling 
the  enemy's  aflault.?,  and  guarding  the  foldiers  placed 
behind  them. 

CORSICA,  an  iiland  in  the  Mediterranean,  be- 
tween 8°  and  10°  E.  Long,  and  41'  and  4^°  N.  Lat. 
On  the  fouth  it  is  feparated  from  Sardinia,  by  the 
llrait  of  Bonifacio  ;  to  the  call  it  has  the  Tufcan  fea  j 
to  the  north  the  gulf  of  Genoa  ;  and  to  the  weft  it  is 
oppofite  the  coafls  of  France  and  Spain.      It  is  lyo 
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miles  From  tiortli  to  fouth,  and  from  40  to  50  in  breadth. 
^  It  was  known  to  the  ancient  Greeks  by  the  names  of 
*  Callilla  and  C},Tnus,  and  to  the  Romans  by  its  prefent 
appellation.  On  the  coaft  are  many  excellent  har- 
bours. It  is  mountainous,  but  fruitful  valleys  are  in- 
terfperfed ;  and  it  has  feme  fine  lakes  and  rivers.  With 
refpeft  to  produtls,  Corlica  has  nothing  peculiar  to  it- 
-felf ;  but  from  the  earliefl  times  it  has  been  famous  for 
its  fwarms  of  bees,  and  produces  vafl  quantities  of  ho- 
ney, which,  however,  is  reckoned  bitter,  on  account 
of  the  box  and  yew  ivith  -ivhich  the  country  abounds. 
The  mountains  are  rich  in  lead,  iron,  copper,  and  sil- 
ver ;  a  mine  of  the  latter  was  opened  in  the  year  1767, 
from  which  a  quintal  of  mineral  produced  1 8  ounces 
of  filver.  There  are  alfo  mines  of  alum  and  faltpetre. 
The  granite  of  Corlica  is  nearly  equal  to  the  oriental. 
Porphyries,  jafper,  talc,  amianthus,  emeralds,  and 
other  precious  ftones,  are  found  fcattered  in  the  moun- 
tains ;  and  the  fouth  coail  abounds  with  beautiful 
coral.  After  many  revolutions,  this  illand  was,  for 
Ibme  centuries,  under  the  dominion  of  the  Genoefe, 
whofe  tyranny  was  fuch,  that  the  Corlicans  were 
almoft  in  a  perpetual  ftate  of  inlurreftion.  In  1736, 
a  Gennan  adventurer,  Theodore  baron  Newhoff, 
brought  fome  aflillance  to  them,  and,  on  his  alTu- 
rances  of  more  powerful  aid,  they  eledled  him  king  ; 
but,  as  he  could  not  fubftantiate  his  promifes,  he 
was  obliged  to  leave  the  illand.  He  came  to  Eng- 
land, was  thrown  into  the  Fleet  prilon,  releafed  by 
an  aft  of  infolvency  (after  having  regiftered  his 
'kingdom  of  Corfica  for  the  benefit  of  his  creditors), 
and  fuffered  to  die  in  extreme  indigence.  The  Ge- 
noefe tired  of  the  contelt,  fold  the  fovereignty  to 
France,  in  1767,  and  the  celebrated  Paoli,  who  had 
been  elected  to  the  chief  command,  in  1755,  was 
obliged  to  alsandon  the  illand  in  1769.  After  the 
French  revolution,  in  1789,  Corfica  ivas  admitted  as 
an  eighty-third  department  of  France,  at  the  particu- 
lar requell  of  a  deputation,  of  which  Paoli  was  at  the 
head.  In  confequence,  however,  of  fome  events 
w'hich  followed  the  revolution  of  1792,  Paoli  revolted; 
the  French,  by  the  afliftance  of  the  Englilh,  were  ex- 
pelled from  the  illand  ;  and  Corfica,  on  the  igtli  of 
June  1794,  was  declared  annexed  to  the  crown  of 
Great  Britain,  according  to  a  new  conlVitution,  ^vhich 
had  been  pre\'ioufly  formed.  In  Oftober  1796,  how- 
ever, the  Englifh  foimd  it  expedient  to  evacuate  the 
ifland,  of  which  the  French  immediately  took  poffef- 
fion,  and  again  united  it  to  their  republic,  di\-iding  it 
into  two  departments,  Golo  and  Liamone  ;  of  the 
former  of  which  BalHa  is  the  chief  town,  and  of  the 
latter  Ajaccio. 

CORSNED,  or  Morsel  of  Execration,  a  fpe- 
•See  7V/j/.cies  of  trial  or  purgation  *  anciently  in  ufe  among  us, 
and  which  probably  arofe  from  an  abufe  of  revelation 
in  the  dark  ages  of  fuperflition.  It  confilfed  of  a  piece 
of  cheefe  or  bread,  about  an  ounce  in  weight,  %vhich 
was  confecrated  with  a  form  of  exorcifm ;  defiring  cf 
the  Almighty  that  it  might  caufe  convulfions  and  palc- 
iiefs,  and  find  no  pafi'age  if  tlie  man  was  really  guil- 
ty ;  but  might  turn  to  health  and  nourilhment  if  he 
was  innocent ;  as  the  water  of  jealoufy  among  the  Jews 
was,  by  God's  elpecial  appointment,  to  caufe  the  belly 
to  fwell,  and  the  thigh  to  rot,  if  the  ^voman  was  guil- 
'V  of  adultery.  This  corfned  was  then  given  to  the 
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fufpefted  perfon,  ^vho  at  the  fame  time  alfo  received 
the  holy  facrament :  if  indeed  the  corfned  was  not,  as 
fome  have  fufpefted,  the  facramental  bread  itfelf :  till 
the  fubfequent  invention  of  tranfubftantiation  prefer- 
ved  it  from  profane  iifes  with  a  more  profound  refpefl 
than  formerly.  Our  hiilorians  aJure  us,  that  God- 
^vin,  earl  of  Kent,  in  the  reign  of  King  Edward  the 
Confeflbr,  abjuring  the  death  of  the  king's  brother,  at 
laft  appealed  to  his  corined,  "  per  buccellom  deglutien- 
dam  ahjuravit^''  which  lluck  in  his  throat  and  killed 
him.  This  cuilom  has  been  long  fince  gradually  abo- 
lifhed,  though  the  remembrance  of  it  ftill  fabfiils  in 
certain  phrafes  of  abjuration  retained  among  the  com- 
mon people  :  as,  "  I  will  take  the  facrament  upon  it  ; 
May  this  morfel  be  my  lafl ;"  and  the  like. 

CORT,  Cornelius,  a  celebrated  engraver,  was  bom 
at  Hoorn  in  Holland  in  1536.  After  hs^ing  learned 
the  firll  principles  of  drawing  and  engraving,  he  went 
to  Italy  to  csmplete  his  ftudies,  and  vifited  all  the 
places  famous  for  the  works  of  the  great  mailers.  At 
Venice  he  was  courteoufiy  received  by  Titian  ;  and  en- 
graved feveral  plates  from  the  pictures  of  that  admi- 
rable painter.  He  at  laft  fettled  at  Rome,  where  he 
died  in  1578,  aged  42.  According  to  Bafan,  he  was 
"  the  bell  engraver  with  the  burin  or  graver  only  that 
Holland  e\'er  produced.  \\'e  find  in  his  prints,"  adds 
he,  "  correftnefs  of  drawing,  and  an  exquifite  tafte.*' 
He  praifes  alfo  the  tafte  and  lightnefs  of  touch  with 
which  he  engraved  landfcapes,  and  that  ivithout  the 
afliftance  of  the  point.  It  is  no  fmall  honour  to  this 
artift,  that  Agoftino  Carracci  was  his  fcholar,  and  imi- 
tated his  ftyle  of  engraving  rather  than  that  of  any 
other  raafter.  His  engravings  are  very  nmnerous  (151 
according  to  Abb6  Marolles),  and  by  no  means  un- 
common. 

CORTES  of  SPAiy,  a  term  purely  Spanilh,  figni- 
fying  the  courts,  i.  e.  the  ftates  or  affembly  of  the 
ftates,  at  Madrid. 

Cortes,  or  Cortez,  Ferdinand,  a  Spanifli  ge- 
neral, famous  for  the  conqueft  of  Mexico,  and  other 
victories  over  the  natives  of  South  America ;  but  in- 
famous for  the  cruelties  he  committed  upon  the  van- 
quifiied,  without  regard  to  rank,  age,  or  fex.  It  pro- 
bably was  on  this  account  he  was  but  coolly  received 
on  his  retiurn  to  Europe  by  his  royal  mafter  Charles 
V.  :  It  is  even  afferted  that  the  emperor  alked  hinr 
who  he  was  ?  to  which  Cortez  replied  ;  "  I  am  the 
man  who  gave  you  more  provinces  than  your  ancef- 
tors  have  left  you  towns."  Died  in  1554,  aged  63. 
See  Mexico. 

CORTEX,  in  Botany,  the  rind  or  coarfe  outer 
bark  of  plants.  The  organization  of  the  outer  and 
inner  barks,  which  differ  principally  in  the  finenefs 
of  their  texture,  is  parrlcularly  explained  under  the 
article  Plants. 

Wounds  of  the  bark,  and  its  feparations  from  the 
wood,  whether  naturally  or  artificially  made,  are  eafi- 
ly  cured,  and  made  to  imite  again  by  proper  care.  If 
feCtions  be  made  in  the  rinds  of  the  afti  and  fycamore 
of  a  fquare  figure,  three  fides  cut,  and  the  fourth  un- 
cut, and  the  whole  be  aftenvards  bound  round  with  a 
pack-thread,  it  will  all  unite  again,  only  leaving  a  fear 
in  each  of  the  three  fides  where  it  ivas  cut.  If  feveral 
parts  of  the  bark  of  either  of  thefe  trees  be  cut  off,  and 
entirely  feparated  from  the  tree ;  fome  ftiallower,  lea- 
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Cortei  ving  a  pr^rt  of  the  bark  on,  and  others  deeper,  to  the 
ivood  itfelf ;  thefe  pieces  being  again  put  into  their 
phces,  and  bound  on  with  a  pack-thread,  will  not  in- 
deed unite,  but  a  frelli  bark  will  grow  in  their  places, 
and  thruil  them  away  ;  but  if  they  be  firrt  carefully 
laid  on  in  the  e.\aol  direction  in  which  they  originally 
grew,  and  then  the  whole  part  beyond  the  wound  on. 
every  lide  covered  with  a  large  plafler  of  diachylon, 
or  the  like,  and  this  bound  over  with  pack-thread  to 
keep  all  firmly  in  their  places,  the  pieces  of  bark,  whe- 
ther cut  off  lliailow  or  deep  down  to  the  very  wood 
ot  the  tree,  will  firmly  unite  themfelves  to  tlic  places 
where  they  originally  grew.  This  cure  will  be  per- 
formed in  about  three  weeks  ;  but  tlie  outer  rind  of 
the  feparated  pieces  will  not  be  plump,  but  fomewhat 
flirivelled  ;  the  edges  alfo  will  recede  fomewhat  from 
their  original  place  ;  fo  that  there  remains  a  fort  of  • 
fear  all  round.  Thefe  experiments  are  beft  made  in 
the  fpring  leafon  ;  for  in  the  autumn  and  wnter,  the 
iap  ariiing  but  weakly,  the  parts  that  Qiould  unite 
wither  before  tliat  is  brought  about.  The  fuccefs  of 
thefe  experiments  has  made  fome  think  that  the  whole 
branch  of  a  tree  leparated  and  bound  on  again  might 
unite  with  the  relL  But  the  experiments  that  have 
been  made  in  the  moil:  favourable  manner  for  fuch  a 
trial  have  all  proved  vain,  the  branch  cut  off  v\-ithering 
always  in  a  few  days,  hoivever  well  united  and  care- 
lully  kept  on. 

CoKTEx  Peruvianus.  See  Cinchon'a,  Botany 
Index. 

CoRTEz  JVmteranus.  See  VVintera,  Botany 
Index. 

CORTONA,  PiETRO  DA.     See  Bf.rretixi. 

CoRTOSA,  a  very  ancient  toivn  of  Italy,  mentioned 
by  many  of  the  Roman  hilforians.  It  was  originally 
called  Carton,  and  lay  to  the  northward  of  the  lake 
Thrafymenus.  It  ftill  remains  the  name  of  Cortona. 
E.  Long.  i^.  o.  N.  Lat  4^.  ij. 

CORTONESE,  Pietro  Paeo.     See  Gobbo. 

CORTUSA,  Bear's-ear  Sanicle  ;  a  genus  of 
plants,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs ;  and  in  the 
natural  method  ranking  under  the  21  ft  order,  Precue. 
See  Botany  Index. 

CORUXNA,  or  Grovke,  a  port-toiTO  of  Galli- 
cia  in  Spain,  fituated  on  a  fine  bay  of  the  Atlantic 
ocean,  about  3  2  miles  north  of  Compoftella,  and 
20  fouth-weft  of  Ferrol.  W.  Long.  9.  o.  N.  Lat. 
43.  o. 

CORUS,  Omer,  Homer,  or  Chomer,  in  the  Jew- 
Illi  antiquities,  a  meafure  containing  10  baths  or  7  ^ 
gallons  and  five  pints,  as  a  meafure  of  things  liquid, 
and  3  2  pecks  and  I  pint  as  a  meafure  for  things  dry. 
The  corns  or  orner  was  moft  commonly  a  meafure  for 
things  dry  ;  and  the  greateft  that  was  ufed  among  the 
Jews.  It  contained,  according  to  the  rabbins,  to 
ephahs  or  31  fata  or  feahs.  Corut  is  the  moll  ufual 
term  in  the  hillorical  writers,  and  omer  or  chomer  among 
the  prophets. 

Cor  us  is  alfo  ufed  In  fome  of  our  old  writers  for 
eight  bulliels  or  a  quarter  ;  decern  coros  Irilici,  Jive  de- 
cern quaneria. 

CORUSCATION,  a  glittering  or  gleam  of  light 
iiTuing  from  any  thing.  It  is  chietly  ufed  for  a  Halli 
of  lightning  darting  from  the  clouds  in  lime  of  thun- 
der. 
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There   is   a  method  of  producing  artificial'  corufca-  Corvorant,. 
tion';,  or  fiarkling  fiery  meteors,  which  will  be  vifiblc      <^orvu». 
not  only  in  the  dark  but  at  noon-day,  and,  that  from  *■""* 

two  liquors  acfually  cold.  'J"he  method  is  this.  Fif- 
teen grains  of  folid  phofphorus  are  to  be  melted  in 
about  a  drachm  of  water;  when  this  is  cold,  pour  upon 
it  about  two  ounces  of  oil  of  vitriol  ;  let  thefe  be  Ihakeii 
together,  and  they  will  at  firll  heat,  and  afterwards  they 
Tvill  throw  up  fieiy  balls  in  great  number,  which  will 
adhere  like  fo  many  ftars  to  the  fides  of  the  "lafs  and 
continue  burning  a  confiderable  time  ;  after  this,  if  a 
fmall  quRntity  of  oil  of  turpentine  is  poured  in,  without 
fliaking  tl>e  phial,  the  mixture  will  of  itfelf  take  fire, 
and  bum  very  furioully.  Tiie  veifcl  iliould  be  large' 
and  open  at  the  top. 

Artificial  corufcations  may  alfo  be  produced  by 
means  of  oil  of  vitriol  and  iron,  in  the  follonino-  ma. 
ner  :  Take  a  glafs  body  capable  of  holding  three  quarts; 
put  into  this  three  ounces  of  oil  of  vitriol  and  twelve 
ounces  of  water ;  then  warming  the  mixture  a  little 
thron-  in,  at  feveral  times,  two  ounces  or  more  of 
clean  iron  filings  ;  upon  this  an  ebullition  and  white 
vapours  Tvill  arife  :  then  prefent  a  lighted  candle  to 
the  mouth  of  the  velTel,  and  the  vapour  will  take  fire 
and  afford  a  bright  fulminalion  or  fiafh  like  light- 
ning. Applying  the  candle  in  this  manner  feveral 
times,  the  effeft  vnW.  always  be  the  famej  and  forae- 
times  the  fire  will  fill  the  nhole  body  of  the  <rlafs  and 
even  circulate  to  the  bottom  of  the  liquor ;  at  others 
it  will  only  reach  a  little  way  down  its  neck.  The 
great  caution  to  be  ufed  in  making  this  experiment  is 
the  making  the  vapour  of  a  proper  heat  :  for,  if  too 
cold,  few  vapours  will  arife  ;  and,  if  made  too  hot 
they  will  arife  too  faft,  and  will  only  take  fire  in  the 
neck  of  the  glafs,  tvithout  any  remarkable  corufca- 
tion. 

CORVORANT,  formerly  written  Cormorant. 
See  Pei.icanus,  Ornithology  Index. 

CORVUS,  the  Raven  or  Crow  kind,  a  genus  of 
birds  of  the  order  of  picse.  See  Ornithology 
Index. 

CoRVus  (Raven),  in  AJIronomtj,  a  conftellation  of 
the  fouthem  hemifphere  ;  whofe  liars  in  Ptolemy's  ca- 
talogue are  7  ;  in  Tycho's  as  many  ;  in  the  Britannic 
catalogue  g. 

CoRVUS,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  military  engine,  or 
rather  gallery,  moveable  at  pleafure  by  means  of  pul- 
leys •,  chielly  ufed  in  boarding  the  enemy's  Ihips  to  co- 
ver the  men.  The  corvllruciion  of  the  corvus  Was 
as  foilo'.vs  :  They  erecled  on  the  prow  of  their  vcffels 
a  round  piece  of  timber  of  about  a  foot  and  a  half 
diameter,  and  about  1 2  feet  long  ;  on  the  top  of  which 
they  had  a  block  or  pulley.  Round  tliis  piece  of  tim- 
ber they  laid  a  llage  or  platform  of  boards,  four  feet 
broad,  and  about  i  8  feet  long,  which  was  ivell  framed 
and  faftened  with  iron.  The  entrance  was  long-ways 
and  it  moved  about  on  the  above-mentioned  upright- 
piece  of  timber  as  on  a  fpindle,  and  could  be  hoilled 
up  within  fix  feet  of  the  top  :  about  this  was  a  fort" 
of  parapet  knee-high,  which  was  defended  with  up- 
right bars  of  iron  Iharpeiied  at  the  end,  and  towards 
the  top  tliere  was  a  ring,  by  the  help  of  whicii  and  a 
pulley  or  tackle,  they  raifed  or  lowered  the  cnpiie  at 
pleafure.  With  this  moveable  gallery  they  boarded 
the  enpmy's  vclTcls  ''when  thcv  did  not  oppofe  fide  to 

fide). 
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•Coryate    fide),  fomelimes  on  their  bow  and  fometimes  on  their 

'I         ftein,  as  occafion  beft  ferved.     WTien  they  liad  grap- 

cJiia.      P'^'^  ''^^  enemy  with  thefc  iron  fpikes,  if  they  happened 

»        ,  to    fwing    broadude    to    broadiide,    then    they    entered 

from  all  parts  ;  but  in  cafe  they  attacked  them  on  the 

bow,  they  entered  Hvo   and   two   by   the   help  of  this 

machine,    the    foremoft    defending    the  foreparts,    and 

thofe  that  followed  the  Hanks,  keeping  the  bofs  of  their 

bucklers  le\'el  with  the  top  of  the  parapet. 

CORYATE,  Thomas,  a  very  extraordinary  perfo- 
nage,  who  feems  to  have  made  himfelf  famous  by  his 
jvhimfical  extravagancies,  was  the  fon  of  a  clergyman, 
and  born  at  Oldcombe  in  Somerfetlhire  in  1577.  He 
acquired  Greek  and  Latin  at  Oxford  •,  and  coming  to 
London,  was  received  into  the  houlehold  of  Henry 
firince  of  Wales.  If  Corj'ate  was  not  o\'er  witty  him- 
felf, he  got  acquainted  witli  the  %vits  of  that  time,  and 
ferved  to  exercife  their  abilities,  having  more  learning 
than  judgment.  He  was  a  great  peripatetic  :  for,  in 
1608,  he  took  a  long  journey  on  foot  j  and  after  he 
returned,  publilhed  his  travels  under  the  following 
flrange  title  :  Crudities  hajlily  gobbled  up  in  Jive  montlis 
Travels  in  France,  Savoy,  Italy,  Rhelia,  Helvetia,  fame 
f>arts  of  High  Germany,  and  the  Netherlands,  Lond. 
l6ll,  4to.  In  1612  he  fet  out  again  with  a  refolulion 
to  fpend  ten  years  in  travelUng  :  he  went  firft  to  Cori- 
ftantinople  ;  and  after  travelling  over  a  great  part  of  the 
Eaft,  died  of  a  tlux  at  Surat  in  the  Eaft  Indies.  Some 
of  the  accounts  of  his  peregrinations  are  to  be  found  in 
Purchas's  Pilgrimages. 

CORYBANTES,  in  antiquity,  priefts  of  Cybele, 
who  danced  and  capered  to  the  found  of  flutes  and 
di-ums.     See  Ckotalum. 

Catullus,  in  his  poem  called  Atys,  gives  a  beautiful 
defcription  of  them,  reprefenting  them  as  madmen. 
Accordingly  Maximus  Tyrius  fays,  that  thofe  polTefl'ed 
ivith  tlie  fpirit  of  Corybantes,  as  foon  as  they  heard 
the  found  of  a  flute,  were  feized  with  an  cnthufiafm, 
end  lolf  the  ufe  of  their  reafon.  And  hence  the 
Greeks  ufe  the  word  x.t(u^a,\Tui,  to  corobanti%e,  to  fig- 
nify  a  perfon's  being  tranfported  or  pofTefled  with  a  de- 
vil.    See  Enthusiasm. 

Some  fay  that  the  Corybantes  ivere  all  eunuchs  ;  and 
that  it  is  on  this  account  Catullus,  in  his  Atys,  always 
ufes  feminine  epithets  and  relatives  in  fpeaking  of 
them. 

Diodorus  Siculus  remarks,  that  Corybas,  fon  of  Ja- 
ibn  and  Cybele,  paffing  into  Phrygia  with  his  uncle 
Dr.rdanus,  there  inftituted  the  worfhip  of  the  mother 
of  the  gods,  and  gave  his  own  name  to  the  priefls. 
Strabo  relates  it  as  the  opinion  of  fome,  that  the  Co- 
rybantes were  children  of  Jupiter  and  Calliope,  and 
the  fame  ^vith  the  Cabiri.  Others  fay  the  word  had 
its  origin  from  this,  that  the  Corybantes  always  walk- 
ed dancing  (if  the  expreflion  may  be  allowed)  or  tof- 
fing  the  head,  xt^i/n-Tenn;  /ixitony. 

CORYBANTICA,  a  feftival  held  ir»  Crete,  in  me- 
mory of  the  Corybantes,  who  educated  Jupiter  when 
fae  was  concealed  in  that  ifland  from  his  father  Saturn, 
who  would  have  devoured  him. 

CORYCEUM,  in  antiquity,  that  part  of  the  gym- 
nafium  where  people  undreffed.  It  was  otherwife  called 
aJ>odyterion. 

CORYCOMACHIA,  among  the  ansients,  was  a 
(ort  of  exercife  in  which  they  puihed  forwards  a  ball, 
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fufpended  from  the   ceP.ing,    and    at  its  returr.    either  1 
caught  it  with  their  hands,  or  fullered  it  to  meet  their 
body.     Oribafius  informs  us  it   was  recommended  for 
extenuating  too  grofs  bodies.  ^ 

CORYDALES,  in  Botany,  an  order  of  plants  in 
the  Fragnienla  Metltodi  Naturalis  of  Linnveus,  contain- 
ing the  follov.-ing  genera,  viz.  epimedium,  hypecoum, 
leontice,  melianthus,  pinguicula,  and  utricularia. 

CORYDALIS,  in  Botany.  See  Fumaria,  Bota- 
ny Index. 

CORYLUS,  the  Hazfi,  ;  a  genus  of  plants  be- 
longing to  the  monoecja  clals  ;  and  in  the  natural  me- 
tljod  ranking  under  the  50th  order,  ylmentacea.  See 
Botany  Indcx. 

CORYMBIFER^,  in  Botany,  the  name  of  an  or- 
der or  di^aiion  of  the  compound  flowers  adopted  by 
Linnieus  alter  Ray  and  Vaillant,  in  the  former  editions 
of  his  Fragments  of  a  Natural  IVIethod.  This  title  in 
the  later  editions  is  changed  for  Difcoidece,  another 
name  borrowed  from  Ray's  Method,  but  ufed  in  a 
fomewhat  different  fenie. 

CORYRIBIUM,  in  antiquity,  an  ornament  of  hair 
^vom  by  the  \Tomen.  Its  form  was  that  of  a  corvra- 
bus. 

CoRYMBiUM  ;  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
fyngenelia  clafs  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking 
under  the  49th  order,  Compofiti^.  See  Botany  Index. 
— The  calyx  is  diphyllous,  uniriorous,  and  prifmatical  ; 
the  corolla  monopetalous  and  regular ;  there  is  one 
ivoolly  feed  below  each  floret. 

CORYMB  US,  properly  fignifies  a  clufter  of  i^-y 
berries.  Among  botanills,  it  is  a  mode  of  flowering 
in  which  the  leifer  or  partial  flower  llalks  are  produ- 
ced along  the  common  flalk  on  both  fides ;  and  though 
of  unequal  lengths,  rife  to  the  fame  height,  fo  as  to 
form  a  flat  and  even  furface  at  the  top.  See  Botaky 
Index. 

CORYNOCARPUS,  in  Botany;  a  genus  of 
plants  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs.  See  Botany 
Index. 

CORYPHA,  Mountain  Palm,  or  Umbrella  Tree; 
a  genus  of  plants  of  the  order  of  Palmer,  belonging 
to  the  moncccia  clafs.      See  Botany  Index. 

CORYPH.(ENA,  a  genus  of  fiflies  belonging  to 
the  order  of  thoracic!.     See  Ichthyology  Index. 

CORYPHAEUS,  in  the  ancient  tragedy,  was  the 
chief  or  leader  of  the  company  that  compofed  the  cho- 
rus :  (fee  Chorus). — The  word  is  formed  from  the 
Greek  xc^v^ti,  "  tip  of  the  head."  The  coi-yphseus 
ipoke  for  all  the  reft,  whenever  the  chorus  took  part  in 
the  aclion,  in  quality  of  a  perfon  of  the  drama,  during 
the  courfe  of  the  afts.  Hence  coryphaeus  had  paiTed 
into  a  general  name  for  the  chief  or  principal  of  any 
company,  corporation,  feft,  opinion,  &c.  Thus  Eu- 
ftatius  of  Aritioch  is  called  the  coryplia-us  of  the  council 
of  Nice  J  and  Cicero  calls  Zeno  the  coryphxus  of  the 
floic?. 

CORYVREKAN,  a  dangerous  whirlpool  on  the 
well  coafl:  of  Scotland,  bet%veen  the  ille  ot  Scarba  and 
the  north  point  of  that  Jura.  It  is  fo  named  from  a 
young  Danifli  prince,  who  periflied  in  this  place  :  its 
dreadful  vortex  extends  above  a  mile  in  circuit.  Many 
fmaller  whirlpools  and  rapid  currentb  are  found  in  this 
neighbourhood  ;  dangerous  to  thofe  who  are  ftrangers  to 
the  coaft . 

CORYZA, 
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CORYZA,  In  Medicine,  a  catarrh  of  the  nofe 
Medicine  Index. 

CORZOLA,  or  CuRSCOLA,  an  illand  in  the  gulf 
of  Venice,  divided  trom  Ragufa  in  Dalmatia  by  a  nar- 
row ftrait.      E.  Long.  18.  o.  N.  Lat.  42.  35. 

COS,  or  Coos,  in  Ancient  Geograp/tt/,  a  noble 
illand  on  the  coaft  of  Caria,  in  the  Hither  Afia,  15 
miles  to  the  vrell  of  HalicamaiTus,  ico  in  compafs, 
called  Meropis ;  and  hence  Thucydides  joins  both 
names  together,  Cos  fileropis ;  it  had  a  cognominal 
town  Cos,  but  originally  called  AJlypaLca,  mentioned 
by  Homer  ;  ^vith  a  port  locked  or  ivalled  round, 
(Scylax,  Mela).  The  illand  was  fruitful,  and  yielded 
a  generous  wine,  (Strabo).  It  boafted  of  Hippocrates 
and  Apelles  ;  each  at  the  head  of  his  feveral  profef- 
fion.  It  was  the  country  of  Philetas,  an  excellent  ele- 
giac poet,  who  tlouriihed  in  the  time  of  Philip  and  A- 
lexander  :  the  preceptor  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  :  fo 
thin  and  light  that  he  was  obliged  to  wear  lead  to  pre- 
vent the  being  blowTi  away  by  a  puff  of  wind  (iElian, 
Athenseus)  ;  much  commended  by  Propertius.  The 
vejles  Cocc,  made  of  filk,  were  famou;  for  their  fine- 
nefs  and  colour,  (Horace,  Propertius,  TIbullus).  In 
the  fuburbs  of  Cos  itood  the  temple  ot  ./Efculapius,  a 
noble  ilruchire,  and  extremely  rich. 

Cos,  the  Whetjlone,  in  Natural  Hijlory,  a  genus 
of  vitrefcent  ftones,  confiding  of  fragments  of  an  inde- 
terminate figure,  fub-opaque,  and  granulated. 

Of  this  genus  there  are  feveral  fpecies,  fome  con- 
Ciling  of  rougher,  and  others  of  fmoother,  or  even  of 
altogether  impalpable  particles ;  and  ufed  not  only  for 
whetftones,  but  alio  for  mill-ilones,  and  other  the  like 
purpofes, 

Cos  TURCICA,  Turhey-Jlone,  a  fpecies  of  ftones  of 
the  garnet  kind,  belonging  to  the  filiceous  clafs.  It 
is  of  a  ■  dull  white,  and  often  of  an  unequal  colour  •, 
Ibme  parts  appearing  more  compaft  than  others.  Its 
fpecific  grarity  is  2.598  :  it  ftrikes  fire  with  fteel,  and 
efFervefces  with  acids.  Mr  Kirwan  found  that  ico 
parts  of  it  contain  25  of  carbonate  of  lime,  and  no 
iion.  Cronlledt  is  of  opinion  that  there  are  probably 
two  forts  of  ftones  known  by  this  name,  as  that  de- 
fcribed  by  Wallerius  neither  gives  fire  v\-ith  fteel  nor 
effers'efces  with  acids.  It  is  ufed  as  a  whetftone  ;  and 
thofe  of  the  fineft  grain  are  the  beft  hones  for  the 
moft  delicate  cutting  tools,  and  even  for  razors,  lan- 
cets, &c. 

COSCINOMANCY,  the  art  of  divination  by 
means  of  a  fieve.  The  word  comes  from  xosT.jnir,  cri- 
Lrum,  "  a  fieve,"  and  futnux,  divination.  'I  he  fieve 
being  fufpended,  after  rehearfing  a  formula  of  xvords, 
it  is  taken  between  two  fingers  only  j  and  the  names 
of  the  parties  fufpefted  repeated  :  he  at  whofe  name 
the  fieve  turns,  trembles,  or  Ihakes,  is  reputed -guilty 
01  the  evil  in  queftion. 

'I'his  muft  be  a  very  ancient  pra6lice  :  Theocritus, 
in  his  third  Id-y-llion,  mentions  a  woman  very  fliilfiil  in 
it.  It  was  lometimes  alfo  pratliled  by  tu!])t-nding  the 
fieve  by  a  thread,  or  fixing  it  to  the  points  of  a  pair  of 
fhecrs,  giving  it  room  to  turn,  and  naming,  as  before, 
the  parties  fufpefttd  j  in  uhich  laft  manner  cofcinoiimn- 
iij  is  ftill  praftifed  in  fonje  parts  of  England.  It  ap- 
pears from  Theocritus,  that  it  was  not  only  ufed  to 
find  out  perfons  unknown,  but  alfo  to  dlfcover  the  fe- 
rrets of  thofe  that  were  known. 
Vol..  VI.  Fait  II. 


CO-SECANT,  in  Geonietn/,  the  ftcant  of  an  arch  Co-fccant 
which    is   the  complement  of  anotlier   to    go".       See  H 

Geomktry.  ^""^"'"^^ 

COSENAGE,  in  Law,  a  writ  that  lies  where  the 
trefail,  that  is,  the  tritavus,  the  father  of  the  bcfail,  or 
great  gra;idfather,  being  feized  in  fee  at  his  death  of 
certain  lands  or  tenements,  dies ;  a  ftranger  enters, 
and  abates  j  then  ftiall  his  heir  have  this  writ  of  cofe- 
nagej  the  form  of  which  fee  in  Fitz.  Nat,  Br.  fol. 
221. 

COSENING,  in  Law,  an  offence  whereby  any 
thing  is  done  deceitfully,  in  or  out  of  contrafts,  which 
cannot  be  fitly  termed  by  any  efpccial  name.  In  the 
civil  law  it  is  cMci J/e.'/iona 1 11  r.     See  Stf.M.iovatk. 

COSENZA,  the  capital  of  the  Hither  Calabria,  in 
the  kingdom  of  Naples.  E.  Long.  16.  35.  N.  Lat. 
39.  15.      It  is  an  archbilhop's  fee. 

COSHERING,  in  the  feudal  cuftoms,  a  ki:id  of 
right  of  the  lords  to  lie  and  feaft  themfelves  and  their 
followers  at  their  tenants  houfes.  The  word  ctjherin^ 
may  perhaps  be  derived  from  the  old  EngliQi  word 
cojhe,  a  cot  or  cottage. 

CO-SINE,  in  Tngon:matry,  the  fine  of  an  arch 
which  is  the  complement  of  another  to  go".  See 
Geometry. 

COSMETIC,  in  Phyjic,  any  medicine  or  prepara- 
tion wliich  renders  the  Ikin  foft  and  white,  or  helps  to 
beautify  and  improve  the  complexion  ;  as  lip-falves, 
cold  creams,  cerufe,  &c. 

COSMICAL,  a  term  in  Aflronomy,  e.Kprefllng  one 
of  the  poetical  rifings  of  a  ftar  :  thus  a  liar  is  faid  to 
rife  colinically  when  it  rifes  with  the  fun,  or  with  th?.": 
point  of  the  ecliptic  in  which  the  fun  is  at  that  time  ; 
and  the  cotmical  letting  is  when  a  ftir  fets  in  the  we!* 
at  the  lame  time  that  the  fun  rifes  in  the  eaft. 

COSMOGONY,  in  P/niJics,  fignifies  the  fcience  of 
the  formation  of  the  univerfe.  It  is  formed  of  tcatr/n;, 
the  world,  and  yitofixt,  I  am  born. 

In  our  conjeftures  about  the  formation  of  the  world 
there  are  two  principles  which  we  ought  never  to  lofc 
fight  of:  I.  That  oi  creation ;  for  certainly  matter 
cculd  not  give  itfelf  exiftence,  it  muft  have  received  it. 
2.  That  of  a  Supreme  Intelligence  direiSling  this  creation, 
and  the  arrangement  of  the  parts  of  matter,  in  confe- 
quence  of  which  this  world  was  formed.  See  Crea- 
tion and  Geology. 

COSMOGRAPHY,  the  defcripUon  of  the  world  ; 
or  the  art  which  teaches  the  conftrutlion,  figure,  dif- 
pofition,  and  relation  of  all  the  parts  of  the  world,  with 
the  manner  of  reprelenting  them  on  a  plane.  Ihe  word 
comes  from  ico5-«o?,  world,  and  75*^41,  I  defcrihe. 

Colmograpby  coniifts  chictiy  of  two  parts :  /Ifiro- 
nomy,  which  Ihows  the  ftruitlure  of  the  heavens,  and 
the  difpofition  of  the  ftars  ;  and  Geography,  wliich  ihows 
thofe  of  the  earth. 

COSMOLABE  (from  Ms-fte;,  world,  and  Xnfi^^ti/, 
I  take),  an  ancient  mathematical  inftrumcnt,  ftrving  to 
meaiure  diftances  both  in  the  heavens  and  on  earth. 
The  Cofmolabe  is  in  a  great  meaiure  the  fame  with  the 
aitrohbe.  It  is  alfo  called /i^/rMfiy///,  or  l\\e  univerjal 
inflrument,  by  L.  Morgard,  in  a  treatile  written  cx- 
prefsly  upon  it,  printed  in  1612. 

COSMOLOGY    (from    xcFfttf,  world,    and  As-/«i, 

di/iour/e),  the   fcicnct  of  the   world  in  general.     '1  his 

Wolfius  C'dih  general,  Qt  iranfcendental  cofmology,  and 
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lias  wiitttn  a  treatife  on  the  fubjefl,  wherein  he  endea- 
vours to  explain  how  the  world  ariles  from  iiinpk  lub- 
ilances  ;  and  treats  of  the  general  principles,  ot  the  mo- 
difications of  material  things,  of  the  elements  of  bodies, 
of  the  lau-s  of  the  motion,  of  the  perfection  of  the  world, 
and  of  the  order  and  roiirfe  ot  nature. 

COSMOPOLITE,  or  CosMOPoi.iTA?.-,  a  term 
fomctimes  uied  to  fignify  a  perfon  who  has  no  fixed 
li\'iiig  or  place  of  abode,  or  a  man  who  is  a  flranger 
nowhere.  The  word  comes  from  the  Greek  Kn-fit;, 
'iVOr/t/,  and  xoai?,  all/. — One  of  the  ancient  philolophers 
being  interrogated  \vhat  countryman  he  ivas  ?  anluer- 
ed,  he  was  a  cqfino/io/ite,  i.  e.  a:i  inhabitant  or  citizen 
of  the  world. 

COSSACKS,  a  name  given  to  the  people  inhabit- 
ing the  banks  of  the  rivers  Dnieper  and  Don,  near  the 
£lack  fea  and  borders  of  Turkey.  The  word  implies 
irregular  troops  of  horfe.  Thefe  people  are  divided 
into  European  and  Aliatic  C'.iilacks.  The  firll  con- 
fift  of  the  Zaporog,  who  dwell  below  the  cataraft  of 
the  Dnieper,  fome  on  the  fide  next  to  Rutlia,  and 
ethers  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  river  ;  the  Lower 
and  Upper  CofTacks ;  the  Bielgorod  Coflacks  ;  and 
a  part  of  the  Don  CofTacks.  The  Afiatic  Coflacks 
are  corapofcd  of  the  reft  of  the  Don  CoiTacks,  the  Gre- 
bin  Coflacks,  the  Vaik  CofTacks,  and  the  Wellcni 
Calmucks,  wix)  retiring  from  tboie  that  inhabited  the 
fouth  borders  of  Siberia  under  Yaiuki  Can,  fettled 
upon  the  VVolga,  and  are  dependent  upon  Ruflla. 

The  CoiTacks  were  known  by  that  name  ever  finre 
the  948th  year  of  Chrill.  They  dwelt  upon  Mount 
Caucafus,  in  the  place  now  called  Cabart/i/ ;  and  were 
reduced  under  the  P  ulTian  dominion  by  Prince  Mllillaw 
in  the  year  1021.  Many  Ruflians,  Poles,  and  others, 
v.'ho  could  not  live  at  home,  have,  at  different  times 
been  admitted  among  the  CoiTacks  :  but  the  latter, 
abftrafted  from  thefe  fugitives,  muft  have  been  an  an- 
cient and  well  governed  nation. 

Toward  the  beginning  of  the  1 6th  century,  the 
Zaporog  CofTacks  fixed  their  habitations  on  the  fpa- 
cious  plains  tliat  extend  along  the  banks  of  the  Dnie- 
per. They  had  undergone  confiderable  hardfliips  from 
the  incurfions  of  the  Tartars,  for  which  they  after- 
wards founds  means  to  avenge  themfelves  in  an  ample 
manner.  The  Poles  being  ienfible  how  ferviceable 
the  Coflacks  might  be  in  defending  them  from  the  ra- 
vages of  the  Tartars,  and  even  the  RulTians,  propo- 
Qrd  to  them  terms  of  alliance.  In  1 562,  they  folemn- 
!y  took  them  under  their  protection,  and  engaged  to 
])ay  them  an  annual  fubfidy  ;  in  return  for  which  the 
CofTacks  were  to  keep  on  foot  a  fufficient  body  of  troops 
for  the  defence  of  the  Polilh  dominions.  With  a  view 
to  bind  them  ftill  more  ftrongly  by  ties  of  intereft,  the 
Poles  ga\e  them  the  whole  country  between  the  rivers 
Dnieper  and  Neilter,  and  the  borders  of  Tartary. 
The  CofTacks  applied  themfelves  with  great  induiiry 
.  to  the  cultivation  of  this  fertile  fpot  ;  fo  fbat  in  a  Ihort 
time  it  was  interfperied  with  large  towns  and  hand- 
fome  villages.  Befides,  they  continually  liarafTed  the 
Turks,  and  did  them  great  damage  by  their  incur- 
fions ;  !»nd,  in  order  to  prevent  the  latter  from  pur- 
fiiing  them,  or  making  reprifiTs,  they  pofTelled  them- 
felves of  feveral  fmall  illands  in  the  Dnieper,  v.here 
they  kept  their  magazines,  &c.  The  hettman  or  ge- 
Mral  of  the  CofTacks  was  not  in  the  leaft   fubordinate 


to  the  field  niarflial  of  Poland  ;  but  afled  in  concert  CofficiR 
\vith  him  as  an  ally,  arui  not  as  a  fubject  of  that  repub-  '~~~v*~' 
lie.  But  this  alliance,  though  of  fuch  manlfeft  advan- 
tage to  both  parties,  was  not  of  long  duration.  The 
Poles,  feeing  the  vafl  improvements  made  by  the  Col- 
facks  in  the  country  they  had  given  up  to  them,  be- 
came envious  of  them,  and  aftually  made  an  attempt 
to  bring  them  into  fubjeftion,  as  we  have  feen  in  the 
hirtory  of  Poland.  In  1648  the  Coflacks  gained  great 
advantages  over  them,  and  next  year  came  to  an  ac- 
commodation, in  which  they  not  only  prefeived  th*ir 
old  immunities,  but  obtained  additional  privileges. 
The  refult  of  all  was,  that  thefe  Coflacks  remained 
under  the  protecf  ion  of  RulTia  ;  and  as  their  former 
country  was  entirely  laid  walle  in  the  late  wars,  they 
fettled  in  the  Rufllan  Ukraine,  upon  receiving  formal 
afTurances  from  the  court  ol  Ruflia,  that  no  alteration 
ihould  be  made  in  their  political  conftitution,  and  that 
no  taxes  whatever  fhould  be  laid  upon  them.  The 
CoiTacks,  on  the  other  hand,  were  always  to  keep  in 
readinefs  a  good  body  of  troops  for  the  fervice  ot 
Rutlia  :  but  in  the  year  1708  Mazeppa,  their  hettmau 
or  chief,  went  over  from  the  Ruliians  to  the  Swedes  ; 
upon  which  Peter  L  rcfolved  xt  prevent  luch  revolts 
for  the  future.  To  this  end,  after  the  battle  of  Pul- 
towa,  he  fent  a  ftrong  detachment  into  the  above  men- 
tioned little  illands  in  the  Dnieper,  whither  the  Cof- 
facks  had  tied  with  their  wives  and  children,  and  all 
their  etfefts  ;  and  ordered  them  all  to  be  put  to  the 
fword  without  difiindion,  and  the  plunder  to  be  di- 
vided among  his  foldiers.  He  likenife  fent  a  great 
number  of  men  into  their  country,  and  caufed  leveral 
thoufands  of  the  CoiTacks  to  be  carried  to  the  coails 
of  the  Baltic,  where  they  were  put  to  all  forts  of  hard 
labour ;  by  which  means  he  in  a  manner  extirpated 
the  whole  nation. 

What  dillinguilhes  the  Zaporog  CoiTacks  from  all 
other  people  is,  that  they  never  iufVcr  any  women  in 
their  fettlements,  as  the  Amazons  are  faid  not  to  have 
fuffered  any  men  among  them.  The  women  of  theie 
CoiTacks  live  in  other  illands  of  the  Dnieper.  They 
never  marry,  nor  have  any  family  :  all  their  male  chil- 
dren are  enrolled  as  foldiers,  and  the  females  are  left 
with  th«ir  mothers.  The  brother  often  has  children 
by  his  filter,  and  the  father  by  his  daughter.  They 
know  no  laws  but  thofe  which  cuilom  has  introduced, 
founded  on  their  natural  wants  ;  tliough  they  have 
among  them  fome  priefts  of  the  Greek  perfuafion.  They 
Serve  in  the  armies  as  irregulars  ;  and  woe  to  thofe  who 
fall  into  their  hands. 

The  country  of  thefe  CofTacks,  uho  are  an  afTem- 
blage  of  ancient  Roxclans,  Sarmatians,  and  Tartars,  is 
called  the  Ocraiiie  or  Ukraine.  It  lies  upon  the  bor- 
ders of  Ruflia  and  Poland,  Little  Tartary,  and  Turkey, 
and  was  anciently  a  part  of  Scythia.  By  virtue  of  the 
laft  treaty  fettled  between  RufTia  and  Poland,  in  1693, 
the  latter  remains  in  pofTeflion  of  all  that  part  of  the 
Ukraine  which  is  fitu.ited  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  Dnie- 
per, and  is  now  but  poorly  cultivated.  'I  hat  on  the 
eaft  fide,  inhabited  by  the  Coflacks,  is  in  a  much  bet- 
ter condition,  and  e.xtends  about  two  hundred  and 
fixty  miles  in  length,  and  as  many,  in  breadth.  It  is 
one  continued  fertile  pb.in,  watered  by  a  great  num- 
ber of  fine  rivers,  diverfified  with  pleafant  ^voods,  and 
yields  fuch  plenty  of  all  forts  of  gr^n,  pulfe,  tobacco, 
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i^Cofl'acks.  honey  and  wax,  as  to  fupply  a  great  part  of  tlie  Ruf- 
I  ,  '  Can  empire  with  thole  commodities.  Its  pallures  are 
exceeding  rich,  and  its  cattle  very  large  ;  but  the  in- 
habitants are  greatly  plagued  by  loculls,  ivhich  inlell 
this  fine  cuuntry.  Tlie  houies  in  the  Ukraine  are, 
like  thofe  of  the  Ruffians,  mollly  built  with  tim- 
ber. 

The  ColTacks  are  tall  and  well  made,  generally  hawk- 
nofed,  and  of  a  good  mein.  They  are  hardy,  vigorou-;, 
brave,  and  extremely  jealous  of  what  is  mod  valuable 
in  life,  their  liberty  ;  fickle  and  wavering,  but  fociable, 
clreerful,  and  fprightly.  They  are  a  very  powerful 
people,  and  their  forces  coniift  wholly  of  cavalry. — 
Their  dialed  is  a  compound  of  the  Polilh  and  Ruffian 
iangtiages  ;  but  the  latter  is  the  molt  predominant. 
They  were  formerly  Pagans  or  Mahometans  ;  but  up- 
on their  enterir:g  inta  the  PoHlli  fcrvice,  they  were 
baptized  Chriftiaiis  of  the  Romilh  communion  ;  and 
no\v  that  they  belong  to  Ruflia,  they  profefs  themfelves 
members  of  the  Greek  church. 

Kach  of  their  towns,  with  the  diftrift  belonging  to 
it,  is  governed  by  an  officer  called  otiomann  or  atla- 
mann. 

The  Don  Coflacks,  fo  called  from  their  refidence 
upon  the  banks  of  the  river  Don,  greatly  refemble 
ihofe  already  defcribed.  In  the  year  1 5 59,  when  the 
Czar  Iwan  Balilowitz  was  emperor  of  Rullia,  they  vo- 
luntarily put  themlelves  under  his  protection,  and  are 
at  this  time  on  a  pretty  equal  footing  with  the  other 
Ruffian  fubjeC^s.  They  have  feveral  towns  and  vil- 
lages upon  the  banks  of  the  Don  ;  but  are  prevented 
irom  extending  themfelves  tarther  up  the  country,  by 
the  fcarcity  of  freili  water  and  \vood  in  many  places. 
Their  chief  fupport  is  grazing  and  agriculture,  and  oc- 
cafionally  robbing  and  plundering,  for  which  they 
want  neither  capacity  nor  inclination.  Every  town  is 
governed  by  a  magiltrate  called  ln?naiin  ;  and  the  ta- 
manns,  with  their  to«Tis,  are  under  the  jurifdicfion  of 
two  ottomanns,  who  refide  at  Tlherkalky.  The  troops 
of  thcfe  Coflacks  likewile  confill;  entirely  of  cavalry, 
la  this  country  all  the  towns  and  villages  are  fortified 
and  encompaffed  with  pallifades,  to  defend  them  againft 
the  incurfions  of  the  Calmucks  and  Kuban  Tartars,  with 
whom  they  are  conunually  at  war.  The  Coflacks,  in 
genera],  are  of  great  fcrvice  to  garriion  towns  by  way 
of  defence,  or  to  purfue  an  enemy  ;  but  are  not  fo 
good  at  regular  attacks. 

The  Sietdi  Coflacks,  who  are  alio  called  Ilaidamach s , 
have  their  particular  hettman.     They  inhabit,  tlic  Ruf- 
fian,  Poliih,  and  Turkilh  dominions,  along  the  banks 
-of  the  Dnieper. 

The  Yalk  Coflacks  dwell  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the 
river  Yaik  ■■,  and  upon  the  fuccels  of  the  Ruflian  arms 
in  the  kingdom  of  Allracan,  voluntarily  lubmitted  to 
them.  In  llature  they  greatly  reiemble  the  other  Cof- 
facks  ;  though  by  their  boorifti  manner  of  living,  and 
intermarriages  with  the  Tartars,  they  have  not  the 
Ihape  and  air  peculiar  to  the  rclt  of  their  countrymen. 
Their  natural  difpofitions  and  cultoms  are,  however, 
nearly  the  fame.  Hulbandry,  filhing,  and  feeding  of 
cattle,  are  their  principal  employments ;  and,  like  the 
other  tribes,  they  let  llip  no  opportunity  ot  making 
depredations  on  their  neighbours.  Their  continual 
wars  with  the  Kara  Kalpacs  and  the  Kafatfliaia-Horda 
oblige  them  to  teep  their  towns  and  villages  in  a  ftate 
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of  defence.  They  are  indeed  fubjcCit  to  R'jffian  wai- 
wodes,  to  whom  they  pay  an  auimal  tribute  in  corn, 
»vax,  honey,  and  cattle  ;  but  they  have  alfo  their  par- 
ticular chiefs,  wlio  govern  them  according  to  tiieir  an- 
cient cufloms.  Though  the  generality  of  the  Yaik 
Coflacks  protels  the  Greek  religion,  yet  a  great  many 
relics  of  Mahometanifin  and  Pagaisifni  are  llill  found 
among  liiem.  Being  naturally  bold  and  hardy,  they 
make  excellent  foldiers ;  and  they  are  not  fo  turbu- 
lent as  the  other  Coflacks.  'I'hey  live  entirely  at 
peace  with  the  Cabnutks  and  -heir  other  neighbours, 
and  even  maintain  a  commercial  intcrcourfe  with 
them. 

COSSE  DE  Gemste,  an  order  of  knighthood  in- 
ftituted  in  1234,  by  Louis  IX.  at  his  marriage  with 
Margaret  of  Provence.  The  motto  on  the  collar  of 
this  order  was,  Exahat  Jiumi/es. 

COSSET,  among  farmers,  a  colt,  calf,  or  lamb, 
brought  up  by  hand  without  the  dam. 

COSTA,  Christopher,  a  celebrated  botanlil  of 
the  1 6th  century,  was  bom  in  Africa,  of  a  Portuguefe 
father,  and  went  into  Alia,  to  perfed  himfelf  in  the 
knowledge  of  fimples,  where  he  was  taken  prifoner, 
but  found  means  to  make  his  efcape,  and  after  ieveral 
voyages,    pracfifed    phyfic    at    Bourgos.       He    wrote, 

I.  A  Treatile  on  Indian  drugs  and  medicines.  2,  His 
Voyages  to  the  Indies.  3.  A  book  in  praife  of  Wo- 
men ;  and  other  works. 

COSTAL,  an  appellation  given  by  anatomifts  to  fe- 
veral parts  belonging  to  the  fides ;  thus  we  meet  with 
collal  mulcles,  vertebrae.  See. 

COSTANZO,  Akgelo  DI,  an  Italian  hillorian  and 
poet,  lord  of  Catulopa,  was  bom  in  1507,  of  a  noble 
and  ancient  family  of  Naples,  and  died  about  1591. 
He  wrote,  I .  A  Hiflory  of  Naples,  from  1 250  to 
14S9  ;  the  bell  edition  of  wliich  is  that  of  Aqulla,  i« 
1582,  in  folio,  very  fcarce.  2.  Italian  poems,  whicli 
are  elleenied,  and  have  had  feveral  editions. 

COSTA-Ricc.\,  a  province  of  North  America  \ii 
New  Spain,  and  in  the  audience  of  Guatimala,  bound- 
ed on  the  north- ealt  by  the  Northern  ocean,  on  the 
fouth-well  by  the  South  fea,  on  the  north-well  by  Ni- 
caragua, and  on  the  foutli  call  by  Veragua.  The  fuii 
is  not  very  fertile,  though  there  is  pknty  of  cattle. 
Carthagena  is  the  capital  town. 

COSTARD,  George,  a  ,clergyman  of  the  church 
of  England,  and  author  of  feveral  learned  works,  was 
born  about  the  year  1710.  He  was  educated  at  Wad- 
ham  college,  Oxford ;  and  took  the  degree  of  M.  A. 
in  1733.  The  firll  ecclefiaflical  fitualion  in  which  he 
was  placed  was  that  of  curate  of  Ilhp  in  Oxfcrdiliire. 
In  1747  he  publilhed,  in  8vo,  Some  Oblervations  tend- 
ing to  illuflrate  the  Book  of  Job.  In  1 7  50  he  pub- 
lillied  Two  Differtations ;  I.  On  the  meaning  of  the 
word    Kejila,  nK-ntioned   in  Job,   chap.   xlii.    ver.    11. 

II.  On  the  Signification  of  the  word  Hermes.  In  1752 
he  publilhed  in  8vo,  at  Oxford,  Dijcrtaiiones  11.  Crilica- 

f(ncr<r,  quorum  prima  explicatur  E'Z,ek.  xiii.  18.  ohera 
vera,  2  Rc^.  a.  22.  In  1755  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Dr 
Birch,  which  is  preferved  in  the  Britilh  Mufeum,  refpcit- 
ing  the  meaning  of  the  phrafe^^/i^rfl  Larharicn.  Some 
time  after  thi^  he  undertook  to  publifh  a  fccond  edition 
of  Dr  Hyde's  HiJIoria  Religiijnij  'je'crum  Perfnrum,  ea- 
rumque  Magcrum ;  and  which  was  accordi:.gly  printed 
under  his  infpeflion  and  with  his  correflions,  at  the  Cla- 
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rendon  Prefs  at  Oxford,  in  410.  In  1760,  Mr  Coftard's 
extenfive  learning  having  now  recommended  him  to  the 
notice  of  Lord  Chancellor  Northington,  he  obtained,  by 
the  favour  of  that  nobleman,  in  June  1764,  the  vicarage 
of  Twickenham  in  Middleftx,  in  which  fituation  he 
continued  till  his  death.  In  1767  he  pubhflied,  in  one 
volume  quarto,  The  Hiftory  of  Aftronomy,  with  its 
application  to  Geography,  Hillory,  and  Chronology  ; 
occafionally  exemplified  by  the  Globes.  This  work 
■was  chiefly  intended  for  tlie  Cife  of  (Indents,  and  con- 
tains a  full  and  dillincl  view  of  the  feveral  improve- 
ments made  in  geography  and  ailronomy.  Mr  Coftard 
has  Ihown,  by  a  gradual  deduclion,  at  what  time,  and 
by  Tvhom,  the  principal  difcoveries  have  been  made  in 
geography  and  ailronomy ;  how  each  difcovery  has 
■paved  tlie  way  to  what  followed ;  and  by  what  eafy 
ftgps,  through  the  revolution  of  fo  many  ages,  thefe 
very  ufeful  iciences  have  advanced  towards  their  pre- 
fent  flate  of  perfedion.  In  1778  he  publiihed,  in 
8vo,  A  Letter  to  Nathaniel  Braffey  Halhed,  Efq. 
containing  fome  Remarks  on  his  Preface  to  llie  Code 
•of  Gentoo  Laws.  This  appears  to  have  been  the  laft 
of  his  publications.  It  contains  fome  criticifms  which 
were  intended  to  invalidate  the  opinion  wliich  Mr  Hal- 
hed had  conceived  concerning  the  great  antiquity  of 
the  Gentoo  laws  ;  and  fome  arguments  againft  a  no- 
tion which  had  been  adopted  by  feveral  writers,  drawn 
from  the  obfervation  of  natural  phenomena,  that  the 
world  is  far  more  ancient  than  it  is  reprefented  to  be 
by  the  Hebrew  chronology.  Mr  Coftard  died  on  the 
^Oth  of  January  1782.  He  was  a  man  of  uncommon 
learning,  and  eminently  (killed  in  Grecian  and  oriental 
literature.  His  private  charafter  was  amiable,  and  he 
was  much  refpefted  in  the  neighbourhood  in  which  he 
lived  for  Ids  humanity  and  benevolence.  Befides  the 
works  already  mentioned,  he  wrote  fome  others  ;  and 
was  alfo  the  author  of  learned  papers,  inferted  in  the 
Philofophical  Tranfaflions,  on  aftronomical  and  chro- 
nological fubjefls. 

COSTIV'ENESS,  a  preternatural  detention  of  the 
feces,  with  an  unufual  drynefs  and  hardnefs  thereof, 
and  thence  a  fupprelTion  of  their  evacuation.  See  Me- 
dicine Index. 

COSTMARY,  the  Englifh  name  of  a  fpecies  of 
tanfy.     See  Tanacetum,  Botany  Index. 

COSTS,  in  Law,  imply  the  expences  of  a  fuit  reco- 
vered by  the  plaintiff,  together  with  damages.  Colls 
were  not  allowed  by  the  common  law,  the  aftlercement 
of  the  vanquiihed  party  being  his  only  punidiment  ; 
but  they  are  given  by  (latute  *.  Cofls  are  allowed  in 
chancery  for  failing  to  make  anfwer  to  a  bill  exhibited, 
or  ihakinj^  an  infufhcient  anfwer  ;  and  if  a  firft  anfwer 
be  certified  by  a  rnafter  to  be  infufhcient,  the  defendant 
is  to  pay  40s  ;  3I.  for  a  fecond  infuBicient  aniwer  ;  4I. 
W  a  third,  &c.  But  if  the  anfwer  be  repoited  good, 
the  plaintiif  fhall  pay  the  defendant  40s.  colts. 

COSTUME,  a  rule  or  precept  in  painting,  by 
which  the  artift  is  enjoined  to  make  every  perfon  and 
thing  fuftain  its  proper  charaftcr,  and  not  only  obferve 
the  itory,  but  the  circumfiances,  the  fcene  of  adlion, 
the  country  or  place,  and  take  care  that  the  habits, 
arms,  manners,  proportion,  and  the  lilie,  exattly  corre- 
jpond. 

COSTUS,  a  genus  of  plants  belonglag  to  the  mo- 
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nandria  clafs,  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under 
the  eighth  order,  Scitaminece ,     See  Botany  Index. 

COT  A,  Rodriguez,  a  Spanilh  poet  in  tlie  i6tli 
century,  was  the  author  of  the  Tragi-comedta  de  Calijlo 
y  Melibca,  which  has  been  tranflated  into-  Latin  by 
Gafper  Barthius,  and  into  French  by  James  de  La- 
vardin.  The  Spaniards  (et  a  great  value  on  this  per- 
formance. 

CO-TANGENT,  the  tangent  of  an  arch  which  is 
the  complement  of  another  to  90.     See  Geometry. 

COTBUS,  a  town  of  Germany  in  Lower  Lufatia. 
It  is  a  (Irong  important  place,  and  has  been  iubjefl  to 
the  king  of  Pruflia  ever  fince  the  year  1645.  ^'  '* 
feated  on  the  river  Spree,  60  miles  fouth-by-eaft  of 
Berlin,  and  55  fouth-eaft  of  Wirtemburg.  Here  are 
a  great  number  of  French  Frotcftants,  ^vho  have  intro- 
duced manufaflures  ;  and  this  place  is  noted  for  excel- 
lent beer,  pitch,  and  the  cultivation  of  flax.  E.  Long. 
15.  29.  N.  Lat.  51.  40. 

COTE,  a  term  uied  in  courfingj  to  exprefs  the  ad- 
vantage one  greyhound  has  over  another  when  he  runs 
by  the  flde  of  it,  and  putting  before  it,  gives  the  hare 
a  turn.     See  Coursing. 

CoTE-Gare,  a  kind  of  refufe  wool,  fo  clung  or  clot- 
ted together  that  it  cannot  be  pulled  afunder.  By 
13  Rich.  II.  (lat.  I.  c.  9.  it  is  provided,  that  neither 
denizen  or  foreigner  make  any  other  refufe  of  wool, 
but  cot-gare  and  villein.  So  the  printed  ftatute  has 
it  ;  but  in  tlie  parliament  roll  of  that  year  it  is  cod-land, 
and  villein.  Cot,  or  cote,  (ignifies  as  much  as  cottage 
in  many  places,  and  was  fo  ufed  by  the  Saxons  accord- 
ing to  Verftegan. 

COTELERIUS,  John  Baptist,  fellow  of  the  Sor- 
bonne,  and  king's  Greek  profefTor,  was  born  at  Nif- 
mes  in  Languedoc  in  i6ij.  He  made  a  colleftion  of 
the  fathers  who  lived  in  the  apoftolic  age,  vrhich  he 
publiihed  at  Paris  in  two  volumes  folio  in  1672  J  all 
reviewed  and  correded  from  feveral  MSS.  with  a  La- 
tin tranllation  and  notes.  He  alio  publiihed  Monumenta 
Ecclejite  Grieae,  in  3  vols ;  being  a  colleftion  of  Greek 
trails  out  of  the  king's  and  M.  Colbert's  libraries,  and 
which  had  never  been  publiihed  before  j  to  thefe  he 
added  a  Latin  tranllation  and  notes.  He  intended  a 
farther  prolecution  of  this  work  j  but  his  intenfe  rtu- 
dies  broke  liis  conftitution,  and  deprived  liim  of  life 
in  1686.  Befides  his  great  (kill  in  languages  and  ec- 
clefiaftical  antiquities,  Cotelerius  was  remarkable  for 
his  probity  and  candour. 

COTERELLUS.  Cotarius  and  Colerellus,  accord- 
ing to  Spelman  and  Du  Frefne,  are  fervile  tenants ; 
but  in  Doomfday  and  other  ancient  MSS.  there  ap- 
pears a  diflinftion,  as  well  in  their  tenure  and  quality 
as  in  their  name  ;  for  the  cotarius  hath  a  free  foccagc 
tenure,  and  paid  a  flated  firm  or  rent  in  provifions  or 
money,  with  fome  occafional  cullomary  fervices  ;  where- 
as the  cotcrellus  feeras  to  have  held  in  mere  villenage, 
and  liis  perfon,  ilTue,  and  goods,  were  dLfpofable  at  the 
pleafure  of  the  lord. 

COTERIE,  a  term  adopted  from  the  French  tra- 
ding alTociations  or  partnerihips,  where  each  perfon 
advances  his  quota  of  (lock,  and  receives  his  proportion 
of  gain  ;  and  ^vhich  retains  its  original  meaning  when 
applied  to  little  affemblies  or  companies  aflbciated  for 
jaiirvh  and  good  humour,  where  each  one  furnilhes  his 
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quota  of  pleafantry.  Here  tlicy  coin  new  words  not  un-      cabins 
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derftood  ellewhere,  but  which  it  becomes  fafliiona'jlc 
for  others  to  ule  ;  and  they  are  thought  ridiculous  wlio 
are  ignorant  of  tliein.  It  has  been  lomttimes  uied  to 
fignify  a  club  of  ladies. 

COTES,  Roger,  an  excellent  mathematician  of 
the  1 8th  century.  He  early  difcovcred  an  inclination 
to  the  mathematics  ;  and  at  1 7  years  of  age,  was  ad- 
mitted a  penfioner  of  Trinity  college,  Cambridge.  In 
1  706,  he  was  appointed  profell'or  of  aflronomy  in  the 
profeflbrlhip  founded  by  Dr  Plume  archdeacon  of  Ro- 
chefter,  being  chofen  the  firll  in  that  chair  for  his  great 
merit  and  learning.  In  the  year  1713,  at  the  requell 
of  Dr  Richard  Bentley,  he  publilhed  at  Cambridge, 
in  4to,  a  fecond  edition  of"  Sir  li'aac  Newton's  Princi- 
pia,  with  all  the  improvements  which  the  author  had 
annexed  thereto  :  to  which  he  prefixed  an  excellent 
preface.  He  prepared  fcveral  ufeful  books  for  the 
public  ;  and  wrote  A  Defcription  of  the  great  Meteor 
which  appeared  on  the  6th  of  March  I  716,  publilhed 
in  the  Philofophical  Tranfaflions.  He  lived  but  a 
little  while  to  carry  on  the  difcourfes  for  which  he 
was  eminently  qualified  j  dying  in  the  prime  of  his  age 
in  1716,  to  the  great  regret  of  all  the  lovers  of  the 
fciences. 

COTESWOLD,  fevcral  (lieep-cotes,  and  ftieep 
feeding  on  hills.  It  comes  from  the  Saxon  cole,  i.  e. 
ctifa,  "  a  cottage,"  and  ivold,  "  a  place  where  there  is 
no  wood." 

COTHURNUS,  Buskin,  a  very  high  flioe  or 
patten  raifed  on  loles  of  cork,  wore  by  the  ancient 
actors  in  tragedy,  to  make  them  appear  taller  and  more 
like  the  heroes  they  reprefented,  moft  of  whom  were 
I'jppofed  to  be  giants.  It  covered  the  greateft  part  of 
the  leg,  and  was  tied  beneath  the  knee.  yElchylus  is 
faid  to  have  invented  the  cothurnus.     See  Buskix. 

COTICE,  or  Cotise',  in  Hera/dry,  is  the  fourth 
rart  of  the  bend  ;  which  \vith  us  is  ieldom  or  ever 
borne  but  in  couples,  with  a  bend  betiveen  them  ; 
whence  probably  the  name ;  from  the  French  cole, 
"  fide ;"  they  being  borne,  as  it  were,  afide  of  the 
bend. —  A  bend  thus  bordered  is  faid  to  be  cotifed,  co- 
lice.  He  bears  fable  on  a  bend  cotifed  argent  three 
cinquefoils. 

COTILLON,  the  name  of  a  well-knoi\Ti  briik 
dance,  in  which  eight  perfons  are  employed.  The  term 
is  French,  and  fignifies  an  under-petticoat. 

COTRONE,  a  town  in  the  Hither  Calabria  ftand- 
ing  on  the  fite  of  the  ancient  Croton,  though  not  oc- 
cupying the  fame  extent  of  ground  :  (See  Croton). 
It  is  fortified  mth  fingle  v.alls,  and  a  callle  erected  by 
Charles  V.  Its  private  buildings  are  poor  and  fordid, 
the  llreets  difmal  and  narrow.  Cheefe  and  com  are 
the  principal  commodities.  For  the  llowage  of  com, 
there  are  ranges  of  granaries  in  the  fuburbs  ;  and  the 
annual  export  is  about  20,000  tomoti.  The  cheefe 
is  tolerably  good  ;  but  has  a  great  deal  of  that  hot 
acrid  tafte  fo  common  to  all  cheele  made  inth  goats 
milk.  The  wine  is  not  unpleafant,  and  appears  fufcep- 
tible  of  improvement  by  better  management  in  the 
making  and  keeping. 

COTT,  a  particular  fort  of  bed-frame,  fufpended 
from  the  beam  of  a  (hip  for  the  otlicers  to  llccp  in 
between  the  decks.  This  contrivance  is  much  more 
convenient  at  fca  than  either  the  hammocks  or  fixed 


being  a  large  piLce  of  canvas  fewed  into  the 
form  of  a  chell,  about  fix  feet  long,  and  one  foot  deep, 
and  from  two  to  three  feet  wide.  It  is  extended  by  a 
iquare  wooden  frame  ivith  a  canvas  bottom,  equal  to 
its  length  and  breadth,  to  retain  it  in  an  horizontal 
pofition. 

COTTAGE,  CoTTAGiuM,  is  properly  a  little 
houfe  for  habitation  without  lands  belonging  to  it  ; 
Hat.  4.  Edw.  I.  But  by  a  later  llatutc  31  Eliz.  c.  7. 
no  man  may  build  a  cottage  unlefs  he  lay  four  acres  of 
land  thereto ;  except  it  be  in  market-towns  or  cities, 
or  within  a  mile  of  the  fea,  or  for  the  habitation  of 
labourers  in  mines,  failors,  forefters,  Ihepherds,  &c. 
and  cottages  ereftcd  by  order  of  juftices  of  the  peace  for 
poor  impotent  people  are  excepted  out  of  the  ftatulc. 
The  four  acres  of  land  to  make  it  a  cottage  within  the 
law  are  to  be  freehold,  and  land  of  inheritance  ;  and 
lour  acres  holdcn  by  copy,  or  for  life  or  lives,  or  for 
any  number  of  years,  will  not  be  fufficient  to  make  a 
lawful  cottage. 

COTTON,  in  Commerce,  a  foft  downy  fubftance 
found  on  the  goflypium,  or  cotton-tree.  See  Gossy- 
Piu.\r,  Botany  Indtx. 

Cotton  is  feparated  from  the  feeds  of  the  plant  by 
a  mill,  and  then  fpun  and  prepared  for  all  forts  of  fine 
work,  as  ftockings,  wailtcoats,  quilts,  tapeftry,  cur- 
tains, &c.  With  it  they  likewife  make  muflin  ;  and 
fometiraes  it  is  mixed  with  wool,  fometimes  with  filk, 
and  even  with  gold  itfelf. 

The  fineft  lort  comes  from  Bengal  and  the  coaft  of 
Cororaandel. 

Cotton  makes  a  very  confiderable  article  in  com- 
merce, and  is  diltinguilhed  iuto  cotton-\\ool  and  cotton- 
thread.  The  firrt  is  brought  moftly  from  Cvprus,  St 
John  d'Acre,  Smyrna,  and  the  Eaft  and  Welt  Indies  j 
the  moll  elleemed  is  white.  Thofe  who  buy  it  in  bales 
fliould  fee  that  it  has  not  been  wet  :  moiflure  being 
very  prejudicial  to  it. 

Of  cotton-thread,  that  of  Damas,  called  cotlon  d' ounce, 
and  that  of  Jerufalem,  called  bn'z.as,  are  the  moll  elleem- 
ed ;  as  alfo  that  of  the  Well  India  illauds.  It  is  to  be 
chofen  white,  fine,  very  dry,  and  evenly  fpun.  Tile 
other  cotton  threads  are  the  half  bazas,  the  rames,  the 
beledin„  and  gondezel  ;  the  payas  and  mountafiri,  the 
geneguins,  the  baquins,  the  joflelaflars,  of  which  there 
are  two  forts.  Thofe  of  India,  known  by  the  name  of 
Tutucorin,  Java,  Bengal,  and  Surat,  are  of  four  or 
five  forts,  diflinguiQied  by  the  letters  A,  B,  C,  &c. 
They  are  fold  in  bags,  with  a  deduction  of  one  pound 
and  a  half  on  each  ol  thofe  of  Tutucorin,  which  are 
tl;e  dearell,  and  two  pounds  on  each  bag  of  the  other 
forts.  For  thofe  of  Fielebas,  Smyrna,  Aleppo,  and 
Jerufalem,  the  deduction  at  Amllerdam  is  eight  in 
the  hundred  for  the  tare,  and  two  in  the  hundred  for 
weight,  and  on  the  value  one  per  cent,  for  prompt 
payment. 

Cotton  of  Siam,  is  a  kind  of  iilky  cotton  in  the 
Antilles,  fo  called  becaule  the  grain  was  brought  from 
Siam.  It  is  of  an  extraordinary  fincncfs,  even  furpaf- 
fing  filk  in  foftnefs.  They  make  hofe  of  it  there  jire- 
ferable  to  filk  ones  for  their  lulhc  and  beauty.  The); 
fell  from  I  o  to  12  and  1 5  crowns  a  pair,  but  there  are 
very  few  made  unlets  for  curiofity. 

The  manner  of  packing  Cotton  as  praciifed  in  tlf. 
Aniili-ii.     The  bags  ate  made  of  coarfc  cloth,  of  which 
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elh  and  a  half  each  ;  the  breadth  is 
inches.     When  the   bag   has  been  well 


Cction.     tlrey  take  three 
"~~^'~*'~^  one  ell  three 

foaked  in  water,  they  hang  it  up,  extending  the  mouth 
of  it  to  crofs  pieces  of  timber  n:iiled  to  pofts  fixed  in 
the  ground  feven  or  eight  feet  high.  He  who  packs 
it  goes  into  the  bag,  ivhich  is  fix  feet  nine  inches  deep, 
or  thereabouts,  and  prefles  down  the  cotton,  which  an- 
other hands  him,  with  hands  and  feet  ;  oblerving  to 
tread  it  equally  every\vheic,  and  putting  in  but  little 
at  a  time.  The  beft  time  of  packing  is  in  rainy  nioilt 
weather,  provided  the  cotton  be  under  cover.  The 
bag  Ihould  contain  from  300  to  320  pounds.  The  tare 
abated  in  the  Antilles  is  three  in  the  hundred.  Cot- 
ton being  a  produtlion  applicable  to  a  great  variety  of 
manufaftures,  it  cannot  be  too  much  cultivated  in  oujr 
own  plantations  that  will  admit  of  it. 

CoT70N-Spinning,  the  art  or  procets  of  reducing  cot- 
ton-wool into  yarn  or  thread. 

The  moll  fimple  method  for  this  purpofe,  and  the 
only  one  in  ufe  for  a  long  time  in  this  country,  was  by 
the  hand  upon  the  well-knoivn  domelUc  machine  call- 
ed a  one-thread  wheel.  But  as  the  demand  for  cotton- 
goods  began  to  increafe,  other  inventions  were  thought 
of  for  expediting  this  part  of  the  manufailure.  About 
50  years  ago,  one  Paul  and  others  of  London  con- 
trived an  engine  for  a  more  eafy  and  expeditious  me- 
thod of  fpinning  cotton,  and  for  which  they  obtained 
a  patent ;  but  the  undertaking  did  not  prove  fuccefsful. 
Some  years  thereafter,  various  machines  were  con- 
ttrucled  by  different  perfonsfor  facilitating  the  ipinning 
of  cotton  ;  but  without  producing  any  very  material 
or  larting  advantage.  At  length,  about  the  year  1767, 
Mr  James  Hargrave,  a  weaver  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Blackburn  in  Lancalliire,  conllrudled  a  machine  by 
■which  a  great  number  of  threads  (from  20  to  8o) 
might  be  Ipun  at  once,  and  lor  which  he  obtained  his 
majefty's  letters-patent.  This  machine  is  called  ^jen- 
»//,  and  is  the  beft  contrivance  for  fpinning  woof  or 
Jliule  that  has  hitherto  appeared.  It  is  now  commonly 
.conftrucled  for  84  threads  ;  and  with  it  one  perfon  can 
fpin  100  Englifti  hanks  in  the  day,  each  hank  contain- 
ing 840  yards. 

Carding  of  cotton,  as  a  preparation  for  fpinning, 
ufed  formerly  to  be  performed  by  the  hand,  with  a 
fingle  pair  of  cards  upon  the  knee  :  but  this  being  a 
tedious  metljod,  ill  fuited  to  the  rapid  operations  of 
the  new  fpinning  machines,  other  methods  were  con- 
trived for  affording  a  quicker  and  more  adequate  fup- 
ply.  The  firft  improvement  for  this  purpole  was 
likewife  made  by  Mr  Hargrave  ;  and  confifled  in  ap- 
plying two  or  three  cards  to  the  fame  board,  and  fix- 
ing them  to  a  flool  or  ftock  ;  whence  they  obtained  the 
name  oijlock  cords.  With  thele,  one  woman  could 
perform  two  or  three  times  as  much  ^vork  as  ihe  could 
do  before  in  the  common  way.  A  ftill  more  expedi- 
tious method  of  carding,  however,  by  what  are  com- 
monly called  cylinder  card*,  was  foon  afterwards  in- 
vented, and  is  that  which  is  now  moft  commonly  prac- 
tiled  :  but  as  feveral  perfons  lay  claim  to  this  inven- 
tion, it  is  not  eafy  to  determine  to  whom  in  particular 
the  merit  of  it  is  due. 

The  next  and  moft  capital  improvements  whicJi  this 
branch  of  manufacture  received  were  from  Mr  Ark- 
wright,  a  native  of  Lancalhire,  afterward  Sir  Richard 
Arkwright  of  Crouiford  in  Derbyfliire.  He  firft  brought 


forward  his  new  method  of  Ipinning  cotton  in  1768, 
for  which  he  obtained  a  patent  in  1769.  In  1775,'" 
he  obtained  another  patent  for  engines  which  he 
had  conftrucled  to  prepare  the  materials  fur  fpin- 
ning 5  though  one  of  thefe  patents,  being  challenged 
at  law,  was  fet  afide  fome  years  before  it  expired. 
The  refult  of  Mr  Arkwrighl's  different  inventions  and 
improvements  is  a  combination  of  machinery,  by  which 
cotton  is  carded,  roved,  and  Jptin,  with  the  utmoll;  ex- 
aftnefs  and  equality  ;  and  luch  a  degree  of  perfection 
attained  in  fpinning  warp,  as  is  not  to  be  equalled  in 
any  other  part  of  the  world.  To  thele  improve- 
ments this  country  is  entirely  indebted  for  the  great 
extent  of  its  cotton  manufaclures  j  large  buildings 
having  been  erefted  for  that  branch  both  in  England 
and  Scotland,  many  of  which  contain  feveral  thou- 
fands  of  Ipindles,  each  driven  by  one  or  more  large 
^vater  wheels  ;  and  fome  of  luch  extent  as  to  fpin  at 
tile  rate  of  one  thoufand  yards  of  tuift  or  warp  yarn  in 
the  minute. 

Other  machines  have  been  invented  at  different  times, 
and  a  varietv  of  improvements  made  by  diflerent  me- 
chanics and  manufacturers ;  one  of  which  in  particular 
we  rauft  not  omit  to  mention.  It  is  called  a  mule,  be- 
ing a  kind  of  mixture  of  machinery  between  the  warp- 
machine  of  Mr  Arkwright  and  the  u'09/"-machine  or 
hand  jenny  of  Mr  Hargrave  ;  and  was  alto  invented  in 
Lancalhire.  This  machine  bids  fair  to  be  of  great  ufe 
in  fpinning  cotton-yarn  for  muflins  to  a  degree  of  fine- 
nefs  never  before  known  in  this  country,  being  nearly- 
equal  in  quality  to  thole  ufually  brought  from  India. 

CoTTON-Mill.r,  are  large  buildings  ^vith  peculiar  ma- 
chinery for  carding,  roving,  and  fpinning  cotton  :  (fee 
the  preceding  article.) — Thefe  were  entirely  unknown 
in  this  country  before  the  different  inventions  and  im- 
provements of  MelTrs  Arkwright  and  Hargrave  ;  fince 
which  time  great  numbers  have  been  erected  in  Eng- 
land, many  in  Scotland,  and  fome  in  Ireland. 

The  firft  erections  of  the  kind  were  by  Meffrs  Ark- 
wright and  Hargrave,  both  in  the  town  of  Notting- 
ham, and  both  nearly  at  the  fame  time.  The  engines 
were  then  driven  by  horfes  ;  but  fince  that  time  they 
have  been  chietly  erefted  upon  water-falls  in  different 
parts  of  the  country  ;  particiJarly  the  warp -machines, 
which  are  better  adapted  for  being  driven  by  water 
than  any  other.  The  moft  extenfive  of  thefe  is  in  the 
village  and  neighbourhood  of  Croraford  in  Derby  (hire, 
and  under  the  immediate  infpeclion  of  Sir  Richard 
Arkwright.  The  firit  that  was  erefted  in  Scotland 
was  for  Mr  Peter  Brotherfton-,  under  the  infpeiSiioH 
and  direction  of  Mr  John  Hacket  from  Nottingh|m  -, 
and  is  in  the  neighboturhood  of  Pennycuick  near  Edin- 
burgh. Since  which  time  feveral  have  been  erected 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Glafgow,  Pailley,  Lanark, 
Perth,  &c.      Many  are  driven  by  fteam-engines. 

General  State  of  I  lie  Cor  ion  MannfaHory.  The  fa- 
cilities which  the  manufaiEturers  of  Great  Britain  had 
fuddenly  acquired,  and  the  immenfe  capitals  which 
they  have  fo  recently  laid  out  in  expenfive  machinery 
and  other  heavy  eftablilhments  for  carrying  on  the 
cotton  trade,  are  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  the 
world.  Above  140  cotton  mills  are  now  (1787)  built 
in  Great  Britain,  of  Tvhich  nearly  tivo-thirds  have 
been  erefted  within  tbefe  feven  years.  Befides  thefe, 
there  are  above  20,500  hand-jniUs  or  jennies  for  fpin- 
ning 
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Cotton,     iiing  the  fliute  for  the  tvvifted  yam  fpun  by  the  water- 
'■'■'   * '       mills. 

Above  a  million  of  money  was  wiThin  this  time 
funk  in  mills,  hand-engines,  and  other  machines,  in- 
cluding the  grounds  and  neceli'ary  buildir.jjs. 

Expeace  of  water-mills,  -  L.  715,0:0 

Ditto  of  hand  jennies,   houfcs,  "J 

buildings,  and  auxiliary  ma-  >■  sSj.OCO- 

chinery,  fuppoftd  at  leall,      j 


Total, 


i,ooo,:oo 


A  po'.ver  had  been  alfo  created  of  working  nearly 
two  millions  of  fpindles ;  and  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren were  trained  to  this  bufniels,  capable  of  carrying 
the  cotton  manufacture  alraolt  to  any  extent.  In 
J  787,  the  power  of  fpindles  capable  of  being  worked 
was  ellimated  as  follows  : 


In  the  water-mills,^ 
In  the  jennies. 


286,000 
1,665,100 


Total  fpindles,         1,951,100 

In  the  branches  applicable  to  muflin  and  callico,  it 
■was  calculated  that  employment  ^vas  s^ven  to  1 00,000 
men  and  women,  and  at  leall  60,000  children  ;  many 
of  the  latter  having  been  taken  from  different  parilhes 
and  hofpitals  in  Great  Britain. 

The  quantity  of  the  raw  material  of  cotton  wool 
confumed  in  this  manufacture,  which  did  not  amount 
to  6,000,000  pounds  in  1781,  and  was  only  about 
11,000,000  pounds  fix  years  ago,  had  amounted  in  the 
year  1787  to  the  enormous  height  of  22,000,000  lb. 
End  upwards ;  and  the  afloniihing  rapidity  of  this  in- 
creafe  is  in  fome  meafure  to  be  attributed  to  the  exten- 
lion  of  thefe  branches  to  the  goods  of  India,  particu- 
larly the  callicoei  and  muflins. 

Britiih  callicoes  were  firll  made  in  Lancafliire  about 
the  year  1772,  but  the  progrefs  was  flo^^  till  within 
thefe  lall  1 2  years.  The  quantity  manufaftured  has 
iince  extended  from  about  50,000  to  l,00O,oC3  of 
pieces  made  in  the  courfe  of  a  fingle  year. 

Britilh  muflins  v^-ere  not  fuccelsfully  introduced  un- 
til the  year  17S1,  and  were  carried  to  no  great  extent 
until  1785,  after  which  period  the  progrefs  during  two 
years  became  rapid  beyond  all  example.  The  acquili- 
tion  of  cotton  wool  of  a  fuperior  quality  from  Deme- 
rara  and  the  Brazils,  and  the  improvements  made  in 
the  fpinning  fine  yarns  upon  the  mule  jennies,  had  gi- 
\"en  a  fpring  to  this  branch  of  the  cotton  manufa>Sory, 
which  extended  it  beyond  what  it  was  pofllble  to  have 
conceived.  Above  half  a  million  pieces  of  muflin  of 
different  kinds,  including  ihawls  and  handkerchiefs, 
were  computed  to  be  annually  made  in  Great  Britain  ; 
while  the  quantity  not  only  increafed  daily  with  the 
new  accelTion  of  powers  that  were  burlting  forth  upon 
the  country,  but  the  quality  was  exceedingly  improv- 
ed ;  and  fince  a  yearly  fupplv  of  abcut  300-bales  of  Eaft 
Indian  cotton  has  been  obtained  by  the  way  of  Oliend, 
yams  have  been  fpun,  and  muHins  have  been  .vove, 
equal  to  any  from  India.  Nothing,  therefore,  but  a 
fine  raw  material  appeared  wanting  to  enable  the  Bri- 
tilh manufacturer  to  carry  this  branch  to  the  greateft 
extent  :  and,  of  all  others,  it  is  that  fpecies  of  cotton 
goods  which  defcr^-es  moft  to  be  encouraged,  becaufe 


of  the  immenfe  return  it  makes  for  labour  more  ilian 
any  other  branch  of  the  cotton  mnnufailorv.  Eafi  In- 
dia cotton  wool  has  been  fpun  into  one  pound  of  jtrn 
worth  five:  guineas  j  and  when  wove  into  n.uflin,  and 
afterwards  ornamented  by  children  in  the  tambour,  has 
extended  to  tl'.e  value  of  15I. ;  yielding  a  return  of 
5900  per  cent,  on  the  raw  niattrial. 

But  the  ftatc  ^>f  the  raw  materials,  and  the  pro^ref- 
five  and  aftonilhing  increafe  of  this  manufacture,  will 
be  beft  explained  by  what  follows : 


r<  MOn. 


Cotton  Wool  ufed  in 

Suppnfctl  Value  V 

the  Maiiufacflurc. 

Manufacftured, 

.78,, 

lb.  5,101,920 

L.  2,000,00c 

1782, 

11,206,810 

3,900,000 

1783, 

9,546,179 

3,200,000 

1784. 

II,28o,2:i8 

3,950,000 

1783, 

17,992,888 

6,000,000 

1786, 

19,151,867 

6,500,000 

'787. 

2  2,600,000 

7,500,000 

Such  was  the  progrefs  of  the  Britifli  cotton  manu- 
factory till  1787;  when,  with  eftablilhments  and  me- 
chanical powers  capable  of  bringing  forward  immenfe 
quantities  of  goods  into  the  coufumption,  this  manu- 
facture was  checked  by  a  great  and  fudden  reduclion 
ot  the  prices  of  Ea(l  India  goods  of  the  fame  fpecies, 
which  were  fold  above  20  per  cent,  on  an  average  un- 
der the  lowell  prices  at  which  the  Britifli  manufafturer 
can  afford  to  fell  without  lofs. 

'i'his  conduti  in  the  Eail  India  Company  quickly 
operated  to  the  great  prejudice  of  the  Britilh  manu- 
facf ures ;  aad  there  is  no  faying  how  far  thefe  might 
be  reduced,  fliould  that  company  be  allowed  to  prefs 
goods  upon  the  market  at  prices  which  have  no  rela- 
tion to  the  original  coll,  and  under  circumftances  where 
every  idea  of  protecting  duties  is  annihilated  in  the 
effecl  of  the  general  fyftem. 

The  home-manufaClure   of  this  article,  however,  in  » 
all  its  different   branches,   has  been   greatly  extended, 
and  is   likely  to  be  carried  on  with  greater   advauta^-c 
to  the  raanufaClurer  than  ever  it  was  before. 

Lavender  Cottok.  See  Santolika,  BoTANy  I/i- 
e/ex. 

Pliilofophic  Cotton,  a  name  given  to  the  flowers  oF^ 
zinc,  on  account  of  their  white  colour,  extreme  light- 
nefs,  and  refemblance  to  cotton. 

FJax  made  to  refcmble  Cotton.     See  Flax. 

Si/LCoTTo.v.     See  Bombax,  Botany  Index: 

CoTTOK-Weed.     See  Gxaihai.ium,  Botany  Index. 

Cotton,  Sir  Robert,  a  moll  eminent  Englilh  anti- 
quarian, defcended  from  an  ancient  family,  was  bom 
in  1570.  In  his  i8th  year  he  began  to  colleCl  ancient 
records,  charters,  and  other  1\ISS.  Camden,  Selden, 
and  Speed,  acknowledged  their  obligations  to  him  in 
their  rcfpeclive  works.  He  was  highly  diftinguiflied 
by  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  by  James  I.  who  created 
him  a  baronet.  He  wrote  many  things  himfelf ;  but 
our  principal  obligations  to  him  are  for  his  valiuibUr  li- 
brary, confifting  of  curious  raanulcripts,  &c.  which  he 
v.-as  40  vcars  in  collecting.  At  his  death  in  1 63 1,  he 
it  ft  the  property  of  it  to  his  family,  though  defigned 
for  public  ule.  A  large  acceflion  was  made  to  this  Iw 
brary  by  private  benefaflions  before  the  death  of  the 
foundc"-,  and  aftenvards  by  the  purchafes  of  his  heirs. 
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and  donations  of  others,  who  added  to  it  a  great  num- 
ber of  books,  chiefly  relating  to  the  hiftory  and  antiqui- 
ties of  our  own  nation.  An  ail  of  parliament  v\as  ob- 
tained, at  the  requeft  of  Sir  John  Cotton,  in  1790,  for 
preferving  it  after  his  deceafe,  under  the  above  deno- 
mination,  for  public  ufe.  It  is  now  fixed  in  the  Eritifli 
Mufeura.  For  ftatutes  relating  to  it,  fee  12  and  13 
W.  III.  c.  3.  and  5.  Anne  cap.  30.     . 

Cotton,  Charles,  a  burlefque  poet,  was  defcended 
of  a  good  family,  and  lived  in  the  reign  of  Cliarles  II. 
and  James  II.  His  moll  celebrated  piece  Is  Scnrroni- 
tles,  or  Travejlie  of  the  firft  and  fourth  books  of  the 
jlLncid.  But  though,  from  the  title,  one  would  be 
apt  to  imagine  it  an  imitation  of  Scarron's  famous 
Travellie  of  the  fame  author,  yet  upon  examination, 
it  would  be  found  greatly  to  excel  not  only  that,  but 
every  other  attempt  of  the  fame  kind  that  hath  been 
hitherto  made  in  any  language.  He  has  alio  tranllated 
feveral  of  Lucian's  dialogues,  in  the  fame  manner,  un- 
der the  title  of  The  Scoffer  Scoff''d ;—-a.nA  writtea-,  ano- 
ther poem  of  a  more  ferious  kind,  entitled  The  Wonders 
of  the  Peak.  The  exaft  period  of  either  Mr  Cotton's 
birth  or  his  death,  is  nowhere  recorded  ;  but  it  is  pro- 
bable the  latter  happened  about  the  time  of  the  revo- 
lution. Neither  is  it  better  known  what  his  circurn- 
(lances  were  ivith  refpeft  to  fortune  :  they  appear, 
however,  to  have  been  eafy,  if  one  may  judge  from  the 
turn  of  his  writings,  which  is  fuch  as  feems  fcarcely 
poffible  for  any  one  to  indulge  whofe  mind  ivas  not 
perfeftly  at  eafe.  Yet  there  is  one  anecdote  told  of 
him,  wliich  feems  to  Ihow  that  his  vein  of  humour 
could  not  reftrain  itfelf  on  any  conlideration,  viz.  that 
in  coniequence  of  a  fmgle  couplet  in  his  Virgil  Tra- 
ve/lie,  ^vherein  he  has  made  mention  of  a  peculiar  kind 
of  ruff  ivorn  by  a  grandmother  of  his  who  lived  in  the 
Peak,  he  loft  an  ellate  of  400I.  per  annum ;  the  old 
lady,  whofe  humour  and  telly  difpofition  he  could  by 
no  means  have  been  a  ftranger  to,  being  never  able  to 
forgive  the  liberty  he  had  taken  with  her  ;  and  having 
her  fortune  wholly  at  her  difpofal,  although  ftie  had 
before  made  him  her  lole  heir,  altered  her  will,  and 
gave  it  away  to  an  abfolute  ftranger. 

COTTUS,  or  Bull-head,  a  genus  of  fillies  belong- 
ing to  the  order  of  thoracici.  See  IcHTHyoLOGY 
Index. 

COTULA,  MAY-WEED,  a  genus  of  plants  be- 
longing to  the  fyngenefia  clafs.     See  Botany  Index. 

CoTULA,  or  Cotyla,  a  liquid  mealure  in  ufe  among 
the  ancients. 

Fannius  fays,  the  cotyla  was  the  fame  thing  \s  ith  the 
hemina,  which  was  half  a  fextary. 

A  cotylas,  qtias  Ji placcat,  dixiffe  licebit 
Heminas  recepit  geminas  fextorias  unus. 

Chorier  obferves,  that  the  cotyla  was  ufed  as  a  dry 
mcafure  as  well  as  a  liquid  one  ;  from  the  authority  of 
Thucydides,  who  in  one  place  mentions  two  cotylw  of 
wine,  and  in  another  two  cotyla-  of  bread. 

COTURNIX.  See  Tetrad,  Ornithology  In- 
dex. 

COTYLEDON,  navel-wort,  a  geaus  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  decandria  clafs ;  and  ranking  undir 
the  natural  order,  Succuleuuv.     See  Bot-any  Index. 

COTYLP^DONES,  in  Anatomy,  are  certain  glan- 
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dular   bodies,  adherm 
mals. 

CoTYLEDOKES,    in    Botany,  the    periftiable    porous  £;o„J|,in 
fide    lobes  of  the    feed,   which  involve,  and  for  fome  ,_ 

time    furnilh  nourilhment  to,  the  embryo  plant.     See 
Botany  Index. 

COTY'JTO,  the  goddefs  of  all  debauchery.  Her 
feftivals,  called  Cotyltia,  were  celebrated  by  the  Athe- 
nians, Corinthians,  Thracians,  &c.  during  the  night. 
Her  priefts  were  called  haptce,  and  nothing  but  debau- 
chery and  wantonnefs  prevailed  at  the  celebration.  A 
feftival  of  the  fame  name  ivas  obferved  in  Sicily,  where 
the  votaries  of  the  goddefs  carried  about  boughs  hung 
with  cakes  and  fruit,  which  it  was  lawful  for  any  per- 
fon  to  pluck  off.  It  was  a  capital  puniftiment  to  re- 
veal whatever  was  feen  or  done  at  thefe  facred  feftivals. 
It  coll  Eupolis  his  life  for  an  unfeafonable  retleftion 
upon  them.  The  goddefs  Cotytto  is  fuppofed  to  be 
the  fame  as  Proferpine. 

COUCH,  in  Painting,  denotes  a  lay,  or  impreffion 
of  colour,  whether  in  oil  or  water,  wherewith  the  pain- 
ter covers  his  canvas,  wall,  wainfcot,  or  other  matter 
to  be  painted. 

The  word  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  lay  or  impreffion  on  any 
thing,  to  make  it  firm  and  confiftent,  or  to  I'crccn  it 
from  the  weather. 

Paintings  are  covered  ^vith  a  couch  of  vamilh  j  a 
canvas  to  be  painted  mull  firft  have  two  couches  of 
fize,  before  the  colours  be  laid  ;  tuo  or  three  couches 
of  white  lead  are  laid  on  wood,  before  the  couch  ot 
gold  be  applied  :  the  leather-gilders  lay  a  couch  of 
water  and  whites  of  eggs  on  the  leatlier,  before  they 
apply  the  gold  or  filver-leaf. 

The  gold-wire-dra\vers  alfo  ufe  the  word  couch  for 
the  gold  or  filver  leaf  wherewith  they  cover  the  mafs 
to  be  gilded  or  filvered,  before  they  draw  it  through 
the  iron  that  is  to  give  it  its  proper  thickntfs. 

The  gilders  ufe  couch  for  the  quantity  of  gold  or 
filver  leaves  applied  on  the  metals  in  gilding  or  filver- 
ing.  Each  couch  of  gold  is  about  one  leaf,  or  two  at 
moft,  and  each  of  filver  three  to  gild  :  if  the  gilding 
be  hatched,  there  are  required  from  eight  to  twelve 
couches  j  and  only  three  or  four  if  it  be  without  hatch- 
ing. To  filver  there  are  required  from  four  to  ten 
couches,  according  to  the  beauty  of  the  work. 

CovcH-Grafs.      See  Triticum,  Botany  Index. 

COUCH  ANT,  in  Heraldry,  isunderftood  ofra  lion, 
or  other  beaft,  when  lying  down,  but  with  his  head 
raifed  5  which  diftinguilhes  the  pofture  of  couchant 
from  dormant,  wherein  he  is  fuppofed  quite  ftretchcd 
out  and  afleep. 

COUCHE,  in  Heraldry,  denotes  any  thing  lying 
along  :  thus  chevron-couche,  is  a  chevron  lying  fide- 
wife,  with  the  two  ends  on  each  fide  of  the  Ihield, 
which  Ihould  properly  reft  on  the  bafe. 

COUCHER,  or  CoL'RCHER,  in  our  ftatutes,  is  ufed 
for  a  faflor,  or  one  that  continues  in  fome  place  or 
country  for  traffic  ;  as  formerly  in  Gafcoign,  for  the 
buying  of  wines.     Anno  37  Edw.  III.  c.  16. 

CoucHER,  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  general  book  in  which 
any  religious  houie  or  corporation  regifter  their  parti- 
cidar  affs.     Anno  3  and  4  Edw.  VI.  c.  10. 

COUCHING  of  n  Cataract,  in  Surgery.  See 
Surgery  Index. 

COVE. 
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I   Cove,  COVE,  n  fninll  cre'k  or  bay,  wlicic  boats  and  fmall 

Icovcnaiit.  xreffcls  may  ride  at  anchor,  ilieltered  from  the  wind  and 
— "^         fea. 

COVENANT,  in  ZflTii,  is  the  confent  and  agree- 
ment of  two  or  more  perfons  to  do,  or  not  to  do,  fome 
acl,  or  thing,  contracted  betiveen  them.  Alfo  it  is 
the  declaration  the  parties  make,  that  they  will  ftand 
to  fuch  agreement,  relating  to  lands  or  other  things  •, 
and  is  created  by  deed  in  writing,  fealed  and  executed 
by  the  parties,  or  other^nfe  it  may  be  implied  in  the 
contraft  as  incident  thereto.  And  if  the  perfons  do 
not  perform  their  covenants,  a  writ  or  aflion  of  cove- 
nant is  the  remedy  to  recover  damages  for  the  breach 
of  them. 

Covenant,  in  ecclefiaftical  hiftory,  denotes  a  con- 
tract or  convention  agreed  to  by  the  Scotch  in  the 
year  1638,  for  maintaining  their  religion  free  from  in- 
novation. In  1581,  the  general  aiTembly  of  Scotland 
drew  up  a  confelTion  of  faith,  or  national  covenant, 
condemning  epifcopal  government,  under  the  name  of 
hierarc/ty,  which  was  figned  by  James  I.  and  which  he 
enjoined  on  all  his  fubjetls.  It  was  again  fubfcribed 
in  I  ?90  and  1596.  The  fubfcription  was  renewed  in 
1638,  and  the  fubfcribers  engaged  by  oath  to  maintain 
religion  in  the  fame  flate  as  it  was  in  1580,  and  to  re- 
jeft  all  Innovations  introduced  fince  that  time.  This 
oath  annexed  to  the  confelTion  of  faith  received  the 
name  of  the  covenant :  as  thofe  who  fubfcribed  it  ivere 
called  covenanters. 

Covenant,  in  Theology,  is  much  ufed  in  connec- 
tion -svith  other  terms  ;  as,  I.  The  Covenant  of  Grace 
is  that  which  is  made  between  God  and  thofe  who  be- 
lieve the  gofpel,  whereby  they  declare  their  fubjec- 
tion  to  him,  and  he  declares  his  acceptance  of  them 
and  favour  to  them.  The  gofpel  is  fometimes  deno- 
minated a  covenant  of  grace,  in  oppofition  to  the  Mo- 
feic  law.  2.  Covenant  of  Redemhlion  denotes  a  mutual 
flipulation,  tacit  or  exprefs,  between  Chrift  and  the 
Father,  relating  to  the  redemption  of  finners  by  him, 
previous  to  any  aft  on  Chrift's  part  under  the  charac- 
ter of  Mediator.  3.  Covenant  of  Works  fignifies,  in 
the  language  of  fome  di\'ines,  any  covenant  whereby 
God  requires  perfeft  obedience  from  his  creatures,  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  to  make  no  exprefs  provifion  for  the 
pardon  of  offences  to  be  committed  againfl  the  pre- 
cepts of  it,  on  the  repentance  of  fuch  fiippofed  offend- 
ers, but  pronounces  a  fentence  of  death  upon  them  : 
fuch,  they  fay,  was  the  covenant  made  \nth  Adam  in 
a  ftate  of  innocence,  and  that  made  with  Ifrael  at 
jNIount  Sinai. 

Solemn  League  and  CorsNAsr,  was  eftabliihed  in  the 
year  1643,  ^"'^  formed  a  bond  of  union  between  Scot- 
land and  England.  It  was  fwom  and  fubfcribed  bv 
many  in  both  nations  ;  who  hereby  folemnly  abjured 
popery  and  prelacy,  and  combined  together  for  their 
mutual  defence.  It  was  approved  by  the  parliament 
and  aflembly  at  Weflminfter,  and  ratified  by  the  gene- 
ral aflembly  of  Scotland  in  1 64  f .  King  Charles  I.  dif- 
approved  of- it  when  he  furrendered  himfelf  to  the 
Scots  army  in  1646  ;  but  in  1650  Charles  II.  declared 
his  approbation  both  of  this  and  the  national  covenant 
by  a  folemn  oath  ;  and  in  Auguft  of  the  fame  year, 
made  a  farther  declaration  at  Dunfermline  to  the  fane 
purpofe,  which  u-as  alfo  renewed  on  occafion  of  his 
coronation  at  Scone  iir  1651.  The  covenant  was  ra- 
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tified  by  parliament  in  this  year  ;  and  the   fubfcription  Covt  ranf. 
of  it  required    by  every  member,    mthout  wliich  the  '•■"^'"tfy- 
conltitution  of  the  parliament   was  declared    ruU  and         • 
void.      It  produced  a  feries  of  diflraftions  in  the  fub- 
fequent   hidory  of  that   country,  and  was  voted  illegal 
by  parliament,  and  provilion  made  againft  it.     Stat.  1 4 
Car.  II.  c.  4. 

^rh  of  the  Cowkkant,  in  Jewilh  antiquity.  Sec  Ark, 
COVENTRY,  a  town  of  Warwicklhire,  in  Eng- 
land, fituated  in  W.  Long.  i.  26.  N.  Lat.  52.  25.  It 
is  an  ancient  place,  and  is  fuppofed  to  derive  its  nam; 
from  a  convent  formerly  fituated  here.  Leofric,  earl 
of  Mercia,  who  rebuilt  the  religious  houfe  after  it  had 
been  deftroyed  by  the  Danes,  and  was  lord  of  the 
place  about  the  year  1040,  is  faid,  upon  fome  provo- 
cation, to  have  loaded  them  with  heavy  taxes.  Be- 
ing importuned  by  his  lady,  Godina,  to  remit  them, 
he  confented,  upon  condition  that  the  Ihould  ride  na- 
ked through  the  toi\Ti,  which  he  little  im-.gined  (lie 
would  ever  comply  with.  But  he  found  himfelf  mif- 
taken  :  for  (lie  accepted  the  offer,  and  rode  through 
the  town  %vith  her  long  hair  fcattered  all  over  her 
body  ;  having  firft  enjoined  the  citizens  not  to  venture, 
on  pain  of  death,  to  look  out  as  (he  palTed.  It  is  faid, 
however,  that  a  certain  taylor  could  not  help  peep- 
mg  :  and  to  this  day  there  is  an  edigy  of  him  at  the 
wmdo'.v  whence  he  looked.  To  commemorate  this 
extraordinary  tranfadion,  and  out  of  refpeft  to  the 
memory  of  their  patronefs,  the  citizens  make  a  procef- 
Con  every  year,  with  the  figure  of  a  naked  woman 
on  horfeback.  After  Leofric's  death,  the  earls  of 
Chefter  became  lords  of  the  city,  and  granted  it  many 
privileges.  At  length  it  was  annexed  to  the  earldom 
of  Cornwall ;  and  growing  confiderable,  had  divers 
mimunities  and  privileges  conferred  unon  it  by  feveral 
kings  ;  particularly  that  of  a  mayor  and  two  baililTs 
by  Edward  III.  ;  and  Henry  VI.  made  it,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  fome  other  towns  and  villages,  a  diftincl  coun- 
ty, independent  of  the  county  of  Warwick.  But  af- 
terwards Edward  VI.  for  their  didoyalty,  deprived  them 
of  their  liberties,  which  were  not  reftored  till  they 
had  paid  a  fine  of  500  meiks.  By  a  charter  from 
James  I.  an  alderman  is  allotted  to  each  ward,  with 
the  powers  of  the  juftices  of  the  peace  within  the  city 
and  its  liberties.  The  walls  were  ordered  to  be  dc- 
molillied  at  the  Reftoration  ;  and  now  nothing  remains 
of  them  but  the  gates,  which  are  very  lofty.  Coven- 
try is  noted  for  the  tivo  parliaments  which  were  held 
in  it  ;  the  one  called  the  parliament  of  Dunces,  and  the 
other  of  Devils.  The  former  was  fo  called  on  account 
of  the  exclufion  of  the  lawyers  ;  and  the  attainders  of 
the  duke  of  York,  the  earls  of  Salifbury,  Warwick, 
and  March,  procured  the  other  the  epithet  of  Devils. 
The  town-houfe  of  Coventry  is  much  admired  for  its 
painted  windows,  reprefcnting  feveral  kings  and  others 
that  have  been  bcnefaclors  to  the  city.  The  chief  ma- 
nufaftures  carried  on  here  are  temmies  and  ribbands. 

Coventry  fends  two  members  to  parliament,  and  gives 
title  of  earl  to  an  ancient  family  of  the  fame  name.— 
Coventry  is  a  bifl-.op's  fee.  The  biihoprick  is  laid  to 
have  been  founded  by  Ofwy  king  of  Mercia,  in  the 
year  656  or  657 ;  and  although  it  hath  a  double  name, 
yet,  like  Bath  and  Wells,  it  is  a  finale  diocefe.  It  was 
fo  extremclv  wealthy,  that  King  Offa,  by  the  favour  of 
Pope  Adrian,  conllituted  it  an  archiepifcopal  fee  ;  but  ^ 
4  T  this 
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tliis  titie  was.  laid  afide  on  the  death  of  that  king.  In 
1075,  Peter,  the  34th  bilhop,  removed  the  fee  to  Chtf- 
ter.  In  1102,  Robert  de  Limfey,  his  immediate  fuc- 
ceflbr,  removed  it  to  Coventry  ;  and  Hugo  Novant, 
the  41ft  bifliop,  removed  it  back  to  Litchfield,  but 
with  great  oppofition  from  the  monks  of  Coventry. 
The  difpute  was  finally  fettled  in  a  manner  nearly  ii- 
milar  to  that  which  is  mentioned  between  Bath  and 
Wells.  Here  it  was  agreed  that  the  bifliop  fhould  be 
ftyled  from  both  places,  and  that  Coventry  fhould 
have  the  precedence  ;  that  they  fliould  chool'e  the  bi- 
fliop alternately  ;  and  that  they  fliould  both  make  one 
chapter  to  the  bifliop,  in  which  the  piior  of  Coventry 
fhould  be  the  chief  man.  Matters  continued  thus  till 
the  Reformation,  when  the  priory  of  Coventry  be- 
ing diflblved  by  King  Henry  VHI.  the  fl:yle  of  the  bi- 
fliop continued  as  before.  But  an  aft  of  parliament 
pafled  33d  of  King  Henry  VHI.  to  make  the  dean 
and  chapter  of  Litchfield  one  fole  chapter  to  the  bi- 
fliop. This  fee  hath  given  three  faints  to  the  church  ; 
and  to  the  nation  one  lord  chancellor,  three  lord  trea- 
fnrers,  three  prefidents  of  Wales,  one  chancellor  to  the 
univerfity  of  Cambridge,  and  one"  mafter  of  the  ward- 
robe. The  old  church  built  by  King  Oftvy  being  ta- 
ken down  by  Roger  de  Clinton,  the  37th  bifliop,  he 
built  the  beautifiil  fabric  that  now  ftands  in  11 48,  and 
dedicated  it  to  the  Virgin  Mary  and  St  Chad.  Du- 
ring the  grand  rebellion,  the  church  fufFered  much  ; 
but  foon  after  the  Reftoration,  it  ivas  repaired  and 
beautified.  This  diocefe  contains  the  whole  counties 
of  Stafford  and  Derby  (except  tivo  pariflies  oT  the 
former),  the  largeft  part  of  Warwickfliire,  and  near- 
ly one  half  of  Shropfliire,  in  which  are  ^i{^  parifhes, 
of  which  250  are  impropriate.  It  hath  four  archdeacon- 
ries, viz.  Stafford,  Derby,  Coventry,  and  Shrevvlhury. 
It  is  valued  in  the  king's  books  at  559I.  18.  2^d. 
and  is  computed  to  be  worth  annually  2800I.  The 
clergy's  tenth  is  590].  i6s.  ii^d.  To  this  cathe- 
dral belong  a  bifhop,  a  dean,  a  precentor,  a  chancel- 
lor, a  treafurer,  four  archdeacons,  twenty-feven  pre- 
bendaries, five  prieft-vlcars,  feven  lay  clerks  or  fing- 
ing  men,  eight  chorifters,  and  other  under  officers  and 
fervants. 

CO-VERSED  Sine,  in  Geomelri/,  the  remaining 
part  of  the  diameter  of  a  circle,  after  the  verfed  fine  is 
taken  from  it.     See  Geometry. 

COVERT  in  Laiu. — Femme  Covert  denotes  a  wo- 
man married,  and  fo  covered  by,  or  under  the  protec- 
tion of,  her  hufhand. 

CorERT  Way,  or  Corridor,  in  Fortification,  a  fpace 
of  ground,  level  with  the  field  on  the  edge  of  the  ditch, 
three  or  four  fathoms  broad,  ranging  quite  round  the 
half  moons  and  other  works  towards  the  country.  It 
has  a  parapet  raifed  on  a  level,  together  with  its  ban- 
quets and  glacis.     See  Fortification. 

COVERTURE,  in  Law,  is  applied  to  the  ftate  and 
condition  of  a  married  woman,  who  is  under  the  power 
of  her  hufband,  and  therefore  caWeA  fer7i7ne  convert. 
COUGH,  in  Medicine.     See  Medicine  Index. 
Cough,  in  Farriery.     See  Farriery  Index. 
Cough,  called  the  hufk,  is  a  difeafe  to  which  young 
bullocks   are  fubjeft.      In  this  diforder   the  wind-pipe 
and  its  branches  are  loaded    with  fmall  taper  worms. 
Fanners  count  the  difeafe  incurable  j  but  fumigations 
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with  mercurials,  as  cinnabar,  or  ^vith  fcetids-,  as  tobacco,   Coiihage 
might  prove  ferviceable.  " 

COUHAGE,  or  stinking  beaks  ;  a  kind  of  kid- ^ 
ncy-beans  imported  from  the  Eaft  Indies,  where  they 
are  ufed  as  a  cure  for  the  droply.  Tlie  down  growino- 
on  the  outfide  of  the  pod  is  fo  pointed  as,  like  a  nettle, 
to  fling  the  flefh,  though  not  with  fo  pain  fid  a  fenfa- 
tion.  This,  by  a  corruption  of  the  word,  is  called 
coxv'.tch.     See  DoLiCHOs,  Botany  Index. 

COVIN,  a  deceitful  compact  or  agreement  between 
tivo  or  more  to  deceive  or  prejudice  a  third  perfon  : 
As,  if  a  tenant  for  life  confpire  with  another,  that  this 
other  fliall  recover  the  land  which  the  tenant  holds  in 
prejudice  of  him  in  reverfion.  Dr  Skinner  takes  the 
word  to  be  a  corruption  of  the  Latin  convenliim,  and 
therefore  writes  it  coven.     See  Conspiracy. 

COVING,  in  building,  is  when  houfes  are  built 
projefting  over  the  ground-plot,  and  the  turned  pro- 
jefture  arched  with  timber,  lathed  and  plaftered. 

COVINUS,  among  the  ancients,  a  kind  of  chariot, 
in  which  the  Gauls  and  Britons  ufed  to  fight  in  battles, 

COUL,  or  Cowl.     See  Cowl. 

COULTER,  in  Hujhandrij,  an  iron  inftrament, 
fixed  in  the  beam  of  a  plough,  and  ferving  to  cut  the 
edge  of  each  furrow.     See  Agriculture. 

COUNCIL,  or  Counsel,  in  a  general  fenfe,  an 
affembly  of  divers  confiderable  perfons  to  concert  mea- 
fures  relative  to  the  ftate. 

In  Britain,  the  law,  in  order  to  aflifl:  the  king  in  the 
difcharge  of  his  duties,  the  maintenance  of  his  dignity, 
and  the  exertion  of  his  prerogative,  hath  aiTigned  him 
a  divei-fity  of  councils  to  adi-ife  ^vith. 

1 .  The  firft  of  thefe  is  the  high  court  of  parliament. 
See  Parliament. 

2.  The  peers  of  the  realm  are  by  their  birth  here- 
ditary counfellors  of  the  crown  ;  and  may  be  called  to- 
gether by  the  king,  to  impart  their  advice  in  all  mat- 
ters of  importance  to  the  realm,  either  in  time  of  par- 
liament, or,  whicli  hath  been  their  principal  uie,  when 
there  is  no  parliament  in  being.  Accordingly,  Brac- 
ton,  fpeaking  of  the  nobility  of  his  time,  fays,  they 
might  properly  be  called  "  confules  a  confulendo  ;  re- 
ges  enim  tales  fibi  affociant  ad  confulendum."  And  in 
the  law-books  it  is  laid  down,  that  the  peers  are  crea- 
ted for  two  realbns  :  \.  ^d confulendum,  2.  Ad defen- 
dendum,  regem  :  for  which  realbns  the  laws  gives  them 
certain  great  and  high  privileges ;  fuch  as  freedom 
from  arrefts,  &c.  even  when  no  parliament  is  fitting  ; 
becaufe  the  law  intends,  that  they  are  always  afTilling 
the  king  with  their  counfel  for  the  common-wealth, 
or  keeping  the  realm  in  fafety  by  their  proivxfs  and 
valour. 

Inftances  of  conventions  of  the  peers,  to  advife  the 
king,  have  been  in  former  times  very  frequent ;  though 
now  fallen  into  difufe,  by  reafon  of  the  more  regular 
meetings  of  parliament.  Sir  Edward  Coke  gives  us  an 
extraft  of  a  record,  5  Henry  IV.  concerning  an  ex- 
change of  lands  between  the  king  and  the  earl  of  Nor- 
thumberland, wherein  tlie  value  of  each  was  agreed 
to  be  fettled  by  advice  of  parliament  (if  any  ihould 
be  called  before  the  fealt  of  St  Lucia),  or  otherwife 
by  advice  of  the  grand  council  of  peers,  which  the  king 
promifes  to  aifemble  before  the  faid  feaft,  in  cafe  no 
parliament  Ihall  be  called.     Many  other  inftances  of 
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Ornrcil-  tills  kind  of  meeting  are  to  be  found  under  our  ancient 
— — K — ~  kings :  tliougli  tlie  tonnal  method  of  convoking  them 
Blulp"''!  had  been  ib  long  left  off,  that  ivhen  King  Charles  I.  in 
""'■''  1640,  ilTued  out  writs  under  the  great  feal  to  call  a 
council  of  all  the  peers  of  England,  to  meet  and  attend 
his  majeily  at  York,  previous  to  the  meeting  of  the 
long  parliament,  the  earl  of  Clarendon  mentions  it  as 
a  new  invention,  not  before  heard  of:  that  is,  as  he 
explains  himfelf,  fo  old,  that  it  had  not  been  praftifed 
in  fome  hundreds  of  years.  But  though  there  had  not 
for  long  time  before  been  an  inftance,  nor  has  there  been 
any  fince,  of  affembling  them  in  fo  folemn  a  manner, 
yet  in  cafes  of  emergency,  our  princes  have  at  feveral 
times  thought  proper  to  call  for,  and  confult  as  many 
of  the  nobility  as  could  eafily  be  brought  together  j 
as  was  particularly  the  cafe  with  King  James  II.  after 
the  landing  of  the  prince  of  Orange ;  and  with  the 
prince  of  Orange  himfelf  before  he  called  the  conven- 
tion parliament  which  afterwards  called  him  to  the 
throne. 

Eefides  this  general  meeting,  it  is  ufually  looked 
upon  to  be  the  right  of  each  particular  peer  of  the 
realm,  to  demand  an  audience  of  the  king,  and  to  lay 
before  him  with  decency  and  refpeft  fuch  matters  as 
he  (hall  judge  of  importance  to  the  public  weal.  And 
therefore,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  it  was  made  an 
article  of  impeachment  in  parliament  againll  the  two 
Hugh  Spencers,  father  and  fon,  for  which  they  were 
baniihed  the  kingdom,  "  that  they  by  their  evil  covin 
would  not  fuffer  the  great  men  of  the  realm,  the  king's 
good  counfellors,  to  fpeak  with  the  king,  or  to  come 
near  him ;  but  only  in  prefence  and  hearing  of  faid 
Hugh  the  father  and  Hugh  the  fon,  or  one  of  them, 
and  at  their  will,  and  according  to  fuch  things  as 
pleafed  them." 

3.  A  third  council  belonging  to  the  king,  are,  ac- 
cording to  Sir  Edward  Coke,  his  judges  of  the  courts 
of  la%v,  for  law-mattew.  And  this  appears  frequently 
in  the  Englilh  ftatutes,  particularly  14  Eduard  III. 
c.  5.  and  in  other  books  of  law.  So  that  when  the 
king's  council  is  mentioned  generally,  it  mull  be  de- 
fined, particularized,  and  underllood,  fecundum  fubjec- 
tani  materiem ;  "  according  to  the  fubjecl  matter  j" 
and  if  the  fubjecl  be  of  a  legal  nature,  then  by  the 
king's  council  is  underftood  his  council  for  matters  of 
law  ;  namely,  his  judges.  Therefore,  when  by  ilatute 
16  Richard  II.  c.  5.  it  was  made  a  high  offence  to  im- 
port into  England  any  papal  bulls,  or  other  pro- 
ceffes  from  Rome  •,  and  it  was  enafted,  that  the  of- 
fenders fhould  be  attached  by  their  bodies  and  brought 
before  the  king  and  his  coimcil  to  anfwer  for  fuch  of- 
fence ;  here,  by  the  expreflion  of  king's  council,  were 
underftood  the  king's  judges  of  his  courts  of  juftice,  the 
fubjeft  matter  being  legal :   this   being  the  general  way 

"    '         of  interpreting  the  word  council. 

4.  But  the  principal  council  belonging  to  the  king 
is  his  privy  council,  which  is  generally  by  way  of 
eminence,  called  the  council.  For  an  account  of  its 
conftjtution  and  powers,  fee  the  article  '^v.xs'i -Coun- 
cil. 

^ulic  CofXCiL.     See  Aui.ic. 

Common  Council,  in  the  city  of  London,  is  a  court 
wherein  are  made  all  the  bye-l.iws  which  bind  the  citizens. 
It  confills,  like  the  parliament,  of  two  houfes;  an  upper, 
compofcd    of  the    lord- mayor    and    aldermen  •,    and    a 


lower,  of  a  number  of  common-council  men,  chofcn  Guncil, 
by  the  feveral  wai-ds,  as  reprefentati\es  of  the  body  of  c:oiinlel. 
the  citizens.  • 

CoLNCiL  of  War,  an  affembly  of  the  principal  offi- 
cers of  an  army  or  fleet,  occafionally  called  by  tile  ge- 
neral or  admiral  to  concert  mealures  for  their  conduft 
with  regard  to  fieges,  retreats,  engagements,  &c. 

CouNClI-,  in  church  hiftory,  an  affembly  of  prelates 
and  doctors,  met  for  the  regulating  matters  relating  to 
the  doctrine  or  diicipline  of  the  church. 

National  Council,  is  an  afferably  of  the  prelates  of 
nation  under  their  primate  or  patriarch. 

Oecumenical  or  General  CovNCiL,h  an  affembly  which 
reprefents  the  whole  body  of  the  univerfal  church.  The  . 
Romanifts  reckon  eighteen  of  them  ;  Bulliuper,  in  his 
treatife  de  conciliis,  fi.\ ;  Dr  Prideaux,  feven  j  and 
Bilhop  Beveridge  has  increaled  the  number  to  eight, 
which,  he  fays,  are  all  the  general  councils  which  have 
ever  been  held  ffnce  the  time  of  the  firll  Chriftian  em- 
peror. They  are  as  follows  :  i.  The  council  of  Nice, 
held  in  the  reign  of  Conftantine  the  Great,  on  accowit 
of  the  herely  of  Alius.  2.  The  council  of  Conftan- 
tinople,  called  under  the  reign  and  by  the  command  of 
Theodolius  the  Great,  for  much  the  fame  end  that  the 
former  council  was  funimoned.  3.  The  council  of 
Ephefus,  convened  by  Theodofius  the  younger  at  the 
fuit  of  Nertorius.  4.  The  council  of  Chalcedon,  held 
in  the  reign  of  IVIartiiius,  which  approved  of  the  Eu- 
tychian  herefy.  5.  The  fecond  council  of  Conftanti- 
nople,  affembled  by  the  emperor  Juftinian,  condemned 
the  three  chapters  taken  out  of  the  book  of  Theodo- 
rus  of  Mopfuertia,  having  firft  decided  that  it  was  law- 
ful to  anathematlfe  the  dead.  Some  authors  tell  us, 
that  they  likewife  condemned  the  feveral  errors  of 
Origen  about  the  Trinity,  the  plurality  of  worlds,  and 
pre-e\irtence  of  fouls.  6.  The  third  council  of  Con- 
ftantinople,  held  by  the  command  of  Conftantius  Po- 
gonatus  the  emperor,  in  which  they  received  the  defi- 
nitions of  the  five  firft  general  councils,  and  particularly 
that  againft  Origen  and  Theodorus  of  Mopfueftia.  7. 
The  fecond  Nicene  council.  8.  The  fourth  council  of 
Conftantinople,  affembled  when  Louis  II.  was  emperor 
of  the  Weft.  The  regulations  which  they  made  are 
contained  in  twenty -feven  canons,  t;ie  heads  of  which 
are  fet  down  by  M.  du  Pin,  to  whom  the  reader  is 
referred. 

COUNSEL,  in  a  general  fenfe,  fignifies  advice  or 
inllruftion  how  to  behave  In  any  difficult  matter. 

Coi'VSKL,  or  Advocates,  in  Englilh  courts  of  law, 
are  of  two  fpecies  or  degrees  ;  B.vrristf.ks,  and  SER- 
JEANTS.    See  thefe  articles ;  alfo  Advocate. 

From  both  thefe  degrees  fome  are  ufually  felefted 
to  be  his  majefty's  counfel,  learned  in  tlie  law  ;  the  two 
principal  of  whom  are  railed  his  allorney-general,  and 
folicitorgenernl.  The  firft  king's  counfel,  under  the  de- 
gree of  fetjeant,  was  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  who  was  made 
fo  honoris  caufa^  without  either  patent  or  fee  j  fo  that 
the  firft  of  the  modern  order  (ivho  are  now  the  fworn 
fervants  of  the  crown,  with  a  ftanding  falary)  fecms  to 
have  been  .Sir  Francis  North  ;  aftcr\\ards  lord  keeper 
of  the  great  feal  to  King  Charles  II.  Thefe  king's 
counfel  anfwer,  in  fome  degree,  to  the  advocates  of  the 
revenue,  advoco'i  fifci,  among  the  Romans.  For  they 
niuft  not  be  employed  in  any  cafe  againft  the  crown 
without  fpecial  licenfe  ;  in  which  reftridlion  they  agree 
4  T  3  with 
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Covinftl    wiih  tlie   advocates  of  the  fife  ;  but,  in  the   imperial 
law,  the  prohibition  was  carried  ftill  farther,   and   per- 
haps ;vas  more   for  the  dignity  of  the   fovereign  ;    for, 
excepting    feme    peculiar    caufes,    the   fifcal    advocates 
^vere  not   permitted   to  be  at  all   concerned   in   private 
fuits  betivcen  fubjeft  and  fubjeft.     A  cuilom   has   of 
late  years  prevailed  of  granting  letters  patent   of  pre- 
cedence to  fuch  barrifters  as   the   croivn   thinks   proper 
to  honour  with  that  mark  of  dillincUon  ;  Avhereby  they 
are  entitled  to  fuch  rank  and  preaudience  as  are  affign- 
ed  in  their   refpedive   patents ;    foraetimes    next   after 
the   king's   attorney-general,   but   ufually  next  after  his 
niajelty'i  counfel  next   being.     Thefe,   as  well   as  the 
queen's  attorney  and   folicitor-general,    rank   promifcu- 
oufly   with    the    king's    counfel ;     and,    together    with 
them,  fit  withiij  the  bar  of  their  refpeftive  courts  :   but 
receive  no  falaries,   and   are  not  fworn  ;   and   therefore 
are  at  liberty  to  be  retained  in  caufes  againft  the  crown. 
And  all  other  ferjeants  and   barrifters  indifcriminately, 
(except   in   the   court    of   common-pleas,    where  only 
ferjeants   are   admitted),  may  take  upon  them  the  pro- 
teiition  and   defence   of  any   fuitors,   whether  plaintiff 
or  defendant ;   who  are  therefore   called  their  client!  ; 
like   the   dependants    on   the    ancient   Roman   orators. 
Thefe  indeed   practifed  gratis,   tor  honour   merely,   or 
at  moft  for  the  fake  of  gaining  influence  ;   and  fo  like- 
wife  it  is  eftablilhed  with  us,  that  a  counfel   can  main- 
tain no  aftion    for   his   fees  ;   ^vhich   are   given,   not  as 
locatio  vel  conduEiio,  but  as  quiddam  honorarium  ;  not  as 
a  falary  or  hire,   but  as  a  mere  gratuity,   »vhich  a  coun- 
fellor  cannot  demand   without   doing   \vrong  to  his  re- 
putation ;   as  is  alfo  laid  down  with  regard  to  advocates 
in  the  civil  law,   whofe   honorarium  was   direfted,   by  a 
decree  of  the  fenate,  not  to  exceed  in  any  cafe  10,000 
fffterces,  or  about   Sol.   of  Englifh  money.     And   in 
order  to  encourage   due  freedom  of  fpeech   in  the  law- 
ful defence  of  their  clients,  and  at  the   fame  time  to 
check  the  unfeemly  licentioufnefs   of  proflitute   and   il- 
liberal men  (a  few  of  whom  may  fometimes  infinuate 
therafelves  even  into  the   meft   honourable   profeffions), 
it  hath  been  holden  that  a  counfel  is  not  anfwerable  for 
any   matter   by '  him   fpoken,   relative   to   the   caufe   in 
hand,  and  fuggefted  in  the  client's  inftrucUons ;  although 
it  ftiould   retiedl   upon  the   reputation   of  another,   and 
even  prove  abfolutely  groundlefs ;   but  if  he  mentions 
an  imtruth  of  his  own  invention,   or  even  upon  inftruc- 
tions,  if  it  be  impertinent  to  the  caufe  in  hand,  he  is 
then  liable  to  an  aftion  from  the  party  ir.jured.     And 
counfel  guilty  of  deceit  and  colluficn  are  punilhable  by 
the  liatute  Weftm.  I.  3  Edw.  I.   c.  28.   with  imprifon- 
ment  for  a  year  and  a  day,   and  perpetual  filence  in  the 
courts :   a  puniilonent  ftill  fometimes  inflidled  for  grofs 
mifdemeanors  in  praflice. 

COUNSELLOR,  in  genera],  a  perfon  who  advifes 
another  :  thus  we  lay,  a  counfellor  at  law,  a  pri\-y 
counfellor,  &c. 

Counsellor  at  Law,  a  perfon  retained  by  a  client 
to  plead  his  caufe  in  a  public  court  of  judicature. 
See  Advocatk,  Barrister,  Couksel,  and  Ser- 
jeant. 

Pr/^j'-Coi/NSELLOR.     See  Vkwh -Council. 
COUNT,   (Comes),    a  nobleman  who    poffeffes    a 
domain  erected  fnto  a  county.     See  Viscount. 

Englifh  y.nd  Scottiftj  counts  we  diftinguilh  by  the 
title,  ojf  iorlsi   foreign  ones   ftill   letain  their   proper 


name.     The  dignity  of  a  count  is   a  medium  Letr/cen      Count, 
that  of  a  duke  and  a  baron.     According  to  the  modern  — ~~\r^ 
ufe,   moft   plenipotentiaries   and  ambafladors  aifume  the 
title  of  coimts,  though  they  have  no   county  j   as  the 
count  d'Avaux,  &c. 

Anciently,  all  generals,  counfellors,  judges,  and  fe- 
cretaries  of  cities  under  Charlemagne,  were  called 
counts ;  the  diftinguiihing  character  of  a  duke  and  count 
being  this,  that  the  latter  had  but  one  toivn  under  him, 
but  the  former  had  feveral. 

A  count  has  a  right  to  bear  on  his  arms  a  coronet, 
adorned  vdx\i  three  precious  ftones,  and  furmounted  with 
three  large  pearls,  whereof  thofe  in  the  middle  and  ex- 
tremities of  the  coronet  advance  above  the  reft. 

Counts  were  originally  lords  of  the  court,  or  of 
the  emperor's  retinue,  and  had  their  name  comiles,  a 
comitando,  or  a  commeando :  hence  thofe  ^vho  were 
ahvays  in  the  palace,  or  at  the  emperor's  fide,  were 
called  counts  palatine,   or  comites  a  latere.     See  P.v- 

LATINE. 

In  the  times  of  the  commonvreath,  comttes  among 
the  Romans  was  a  general  name  for  all  thofe  who  ac- 
companied the  proconfuls  and  proprsetors  into  the  pro- 
vinces, there  to  fer\-e  the  commonwealth  ;  as  the  tri- 
bunes, prisfecls,  fcribe*,  &c. 

Under  the  emperors,  comites  were  the  officers  of 
the  palace.  The  origin  of  what  %ve  now  call  counts 
feems  o^ving  to  Auguftus,  ^vho  took  feveral  feiiators  to 
be  his  comites,  as  Dion  obfers'es,  i.  e.  to  accompany 
him  in  his  voyages  and  travels,  and  to  afTift  him  in  the 
hearing  of  caufes  5  ivhich  were  thus  judged  ^rith  the 
fame  authority  as  in  full  fenate.  Gallienus  feems  to 
have  aboliflied  this  council,  by  forbidding  the  fenators 
being  found  in  the  armies ;  and  none  of  his  fucceflbrs 
re-eltaLlilhed  it. 

Thefe  counfellors  of  the  emperor  were  really  counts, 
comites,  i.  e.  companions  of  the  prince ;  and  they 
fomeumes  took  the  title  thereof,  but  always  w4th  the 
addition  of  the  emperor's  name  whom  they  accom- 
panied :  fo  that  it  was  rather  a  mark  of  their  othce 
than  a  title  of  dignity.  Conftanune  was  the  firft  who 
converted  it  into  a  dignity ;  and  under  him  it  was 
that  the  name  ^vas  firft  given  abfolutely.  The  name 
once  eftabliflied,  was  in  a  little  time  indifferently  con- 
ferred, not  only  on  thofe  who  followed  the  court, 
and  accompanied  the  emperor,  but  alfo  on  moft 
kinds  of  officers ;  a  long  lift  whereof  is  given  us  by  Du 
Cange. 

Eufebius  tells  us,  that  Conftantine  divided  the  counts 
into  three  claffes ;  the  firft  bore  the  title  of  illiiflres ; 
the  fecond  that  of  clarijjimi,  and  ^htrw^sAs  JpeBabiles  ; 
the  third  were  called  fierfeclijfmii.  Of  the  t-vvo  firft  claffes 
was  the  fenate  compofed  :  thofe  of  the  third  had  no 
place  in  the  fenate,  but  enjoyed  feveral  other  ot  the 
privileges  of  fenators. 

There  were  counts  who  ferved  on  land,  others  at 
fea  •,  fome  in  a  civil,  fome  in  a  -religious,  and  lajne  in 
a  legal  capacity ;  as  comes  ccrarii,  comes  facrarum  largi- 
tionum,  comes  facri  conjijlorii,  comes  curia-,  comes  capellir, 
comes  archiatrorum,comescommerciorum,  conies  vejiiarius, 
comes  horreorum,  comes  ofifoniorum  or  annoiue,  comes  do- 
mefliorum,  comes  equorum  regiorum  or  comes  Jlabuli,  cc- 
mes  d.morum,  comes  excubitorum,  comes  notarwrum,  comes 
Icgum  or  profeffbr  in  jure,  comes  limitum  or  marcarutn, 
ccmcs partus  ikonue,  catr^s patrimonii,  &c. 

The 
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Germans,   Sic.   palTing  into  Gaul  and 
Garmanv^  did  not  .ibolilh  the  form  of  the  Roman  go- 
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vemment  :  and  as  the  governors  of  cities  and  provinces 
were  called  counts,  comues,  and  duhes,  duces,  they  con- 
tinued to  be  called  fo.  They  commanded  in  time  of 
war  ;  and  in  time  of  peace  they  adminiftered  jullice. 
Thus,  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  counts  were  the 
ordinary  judges  and  governors  of  tlie  cities. 

Thefe  counts  of  cities  were  beneath  the  dukes  and 
counts  who  preiided  over  provinces  j  the  firfl  being 
conftituted  in  the  particular  cities  ur:der  the  jurildic- 
tion  of  the  latter.  The  counts  of  provinces  were  in 
nothing  inferior  to  dukes,  who  therafelves  were  only 
governors  of  provinces.  Under  the  laft  of  tlie  fecond 
race  of  French  kings,  they  got  their  dignity  rendered 
hereditary,  and  even  ulurped  the  fovereignty  when 
Hugh  Capet  came  to  the  crown  ;  his  authority  was 
not  fufficient  to  oppofe  their  encroachments  ;  and  hence 
it  is  they  date  the  privilege  of  wearing  coronets  in  their 
arms  ;  they  aflumed  it  then,  as  enjoying  the  rights  of 
fovereigns  in  their  particular  dillrifts  or  counties. 
But,  by  dee;rees,  mod  of  the  counties  became  reunited 
to  the  croM-n. 

The  quality  of  count  is  now  become  vtxy  different 
from  what  i:  was  anciently  ;  being  now  no  more  tiian 
a  title,  which  a  king  grants  upon  erecting  a  territory 
into  a  county,  with  a  referve  of  jurifdiclion  and  fove- 
reignty to  himfclf.  At  firll  there  was  no  claufe  in 
the  patent  of  erection,  intim£'"ng  the  reverCon  of  the 
county  to  the  crotvn  in  default  of  heirs  male  ;  bat 
Charles  IX.  to  prevent  their  being  too  numerous,  or- 
dained that  duchies  and  counties,  in  default  of  heirs  male, 
ftiould  return  to  the  crown. 

The  point  of  precedence  between  counts  and  mar- 
quifes  was  formerly  much  controverted :  the  reafon 
•was,  that  there  were  counts  who  were  peers  of  France, 
but  no  marquifes  :  but  the  point  was  given  up,  and 
raarquifes  took  place  ;  though  anciently,  when  counts 
were  governors  of  provinces,  they  were  on  a  level  even 
with  dukes. 

William  the  Conqueror,  as  is  obferved  by  Camden, 
gave  the  dignity  of  counts  in  fee  to  his  nobles  ;  annex- 
ing it  to  this  or  that  county  or  pronnce,  and  allotting 
for  their  maintenance  a  certain  proportion  of  money, 
arifing  from  the  prince's  profits  in  the  pleadings  and 
forfeitures  of  the  provinces.  To  this  purpofe  he  quotes 
an  ancient  record,  thus  :  Hen.  II.  Rex  Anglinc  his 
verbis  comitem  creavit ;  fciatis  nos  fecijje  Hugonem 
Bigol  comitem  de  Norf,  is'c.  de  tertio  denarii  de 
Norwich  et  Norfolk,  Jicut  aliquis  comes  Anglae,  is^c. 

The  Germans  call  a  count,  graqf,  ox  graff ;  w-liich, 
according  to  a  modem  critic,  properly  fignifies  Judge  ; 
and  is  derived  from  gravio  or  graffio,  of  yja?'«,  /  "write. 
They  have  feveral  kinds  of  thefe  counts  or  graffs  •, 
as  landgraves,  marchgraves,  burg-graves,  and  palf- 
graves,  or  counts  palatine.  Thefe  laft  are  of  two  kinds  ; 
the  former  are  of  the  number  of  princes,  and  have  the 
inveftiture  of  a  palatinate  ;  the  others  have  only  the 
title  of  count  palatine  ^vithout  the  inveftiture  of  any  pa- 
latinate. Some  affert,  that  by  publicly  profeifmg  the 
imperial  laws  for  twenty  years,  the  perfon  acquires  the 
dignity  of  a  count  palatine ;  and  there  are  inftances 
of  profeflTors  in  law  who  have  ailuined  the  title  ac- 
cordingly ;  but  there  are  others  ivho  queftion  this  right. 
Count,  in  Imvi,  denotes  the  origina!  declaration  in 


a  real  a(5tion  ;  as  the  declaration  is  in  2  perfonal  one  : 
the  libellus  of  the  civilians  anfuers  to  both.  Yet, 
count  and  declaration  are  fometimes  confounded,  and 
ufed  for  each  other  ;  as,  count  in  debt,  count  in  appeal, 
&c. 

Count-Wheel,  in  the  flrlking  part  of  a  clock,  a 
wheel  which  moves  round  once  in  1  2  or  24  hours.  It 
is  fometimes  called  the  locting-wheel.  See  CtocK-Ma- 
iing. 

COUNTER,  a  term  which  enters  into  the  compo- 
filion  of  divers  words  of  our  language,  and  generally 
implies  oppofition  ;  but  when  applied  to  deeds,  means 
an  e.xaft  copy  kept  of  the  contrary  party,  and  fome- 
times figned  by  both  parties. 

CouNTER-Changed,  in  Heraldry,  the  intermixture  or 
oppoiition  of  any  metal  with  a  colour. 

CouNTER-Flory,  in  Heraldry,  is  faid  of  a  trelTure 
whofe  flowers-de-luce  are  oppohte  to  others.  See  He- 
raldry. 

CouNTSR-Draiving,  in  Painting,  is  the  copying  a 
defign,  or  painting,  by  means  of  a  fine  linen-cloth,  an 
oiled  paper,  or  other  tranfparent  matter,  where  the 
ftrokes  appearing  through  are  followed  with  a  pencil, 
with  or  without  colour.  Sometimes  it  is  done  on 
glafs,  and  with  frames  or  nets  divided  into  fquares 
^vith  filk  or  with  thread,  and  alfo  by  means  of  in- 
ftroments  invented  for  the  purpofe,  as  the  parallelo- 
giT.m. 

CouNTKR-Ermine,  in  Heraldry,  is  the  contrary  of 
ermine,  being  a  black  field  with  white  fpots. 

COUNTERFEITS,  in  Zdir,  are  perfons  that  ob- 
tain any  money  or  goods  by  counterfeit  letters  or  falfe 
tokens,  who  being  convicted  before  jultices  of  aflTize 
or  of  peace,  &c.  are  to  fuffer  fuch  punilhraent  as 
Ihall  be  thought  fit  to  be  inflided  under  death,  as  im- 
prifonment,  pillory,  &c. 

COUNTER-FOIL,  or  CoUNTF.R^crf,  in  the  ex- 
chequer, that  part  of  a  tally  which  is  kept  by  an  offi- 
cer of  the  court, 

CouNTER-Gaar</,  in  Fortijication,  is  a  work  raifeti 
before  the  point  of  a  baftion.  confifting  of  two  long 
faces  parallel  to  the  faces  of  the  baftion,  making  a 
faliant  angle ;  they  are  fometimes  of  other  ihapes,  or 
otherwife  fituated. 

Co'J\TER-Z:^^f,  or  Counter-jour,  a  light  oppofite  to 
any  thing,  .which  makes  it  appear  to  difadvantage.     A  ^ 
fingle  counter-light  is   futficient  to  take  away  all  the 
beauty  of  a  fine  painting. 

CousTER-March,  in  military  affairs,  a  change  of  the 
face  or  wings  of  a  battahon,  by  ^vliich  means  thofe 
that  were  in  the  front  come  to  be  in  the  rear.  It  alio 
fignifies  returning,  or  marching  back  again, 

CouNTSR-Mtne,  in  IVar,  a  well  and  gallery  drove 
and  funk  till  it  meet  the  enemy's  luiiie,  to  prevent  its 
effect. 

Cc/UKtER-PalcJ,  in  Heraldry,  is  ivhen  the  efcutcheon 
is  divided  into  twelve  palts  parted  per  feffe,  the  two 
colours  being  counter-changed  ;  fo  that  the  upper  are 
of  one  colour  and  the  lo.ver  of  anotlier. 

CouuTER-Pari,  in  Mujic,  denotes  one-part  to  be  ap- 
plied to  another.  Thus  the  b?.fs  is  faid  to  be  a  coun- 
ter-part to  the  treble. 

CouuTf.R-Paffant,  in  Heraldry,  is  when  two  lions  :ire 
in  a  coat  of  arms,  and  the  one  fe ems  to  go  quite  the 
contrar  ■  v.-ay  from  the  other. 
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CoVVTlR-Point,  in  Mtijlc,  a  terra  derived  from  the 
Latin  prepofition  contra  and  tlie  verb  pungere  ;  becaufe 
the  niafical  charafters  by  \vhich  th.e  notes  in  each  part 
are  fignif.ed  are  placed  in  fuch  a  manner,  each  with  re- 
fpecl  to  each,  as  to  (liow  how  the  parts  anf'.ver  one  ano- 
ther.     See  COMFOSITIOK. 

CovNTEK-Pointed  {^Coutrc-pointe),  in  Hera/dry,  is 
when  two  chevrons  in  one  efcutcheon  meet  in  the 
points,  the  one  riling  as  ufual  from  the  bafe,  and  tlie 
other  inverted  falling  from  the  chief  ;  fo  that  they  are 
counter  to  one  another  in  the  points.  They  may  alfo 
be  counter-pointed  when  they  are  founded  upon  the 
fides  of  the  Qiield,  and  the  points  meet  that  way,  call- 
ed counter-pointed  \x\  fcjfe. 

COUNTERPOISE,  in  the  manege,  is  the  liberty 
of  the  ai^ion  and  feat  of  a  horfeman  •,  fo  that  in  all 
the  motions  made  by  the  horfe,  he  does  not  incline  his 
body  more  to  one  fide  than  to  the  other,  but  continues 
in  the  middle  of  the  faddle,  being  equally  on  his  Itir- 
rups,  in  order  to  give  the  horfe  the  proper  and  reafonable 
aids. 

COUNTER-POTENT     [contre-potence),    in     Heral- 
dry, is  reckoned  a  fiir  as  well  as  vaire  and  ermine  ;  but 
compofed    of   fuch    pieces    as    reprefent    the    tops     of 
•crutches,  called  in  Yx^-okSx potences,  and  in  old  Engliih 
patents. 

CouNTEg.-Proof,  in  rolling-prefs  printing,  a  print 
taken  off  from  another  freih  printed  ;  which  by  be- 
ing palled  through  the  prefs,  gives  the  figure  of  the 
former,  but  inverted.  To  counter-prove,  is  alfo  to 
pafs  a  defign  in  black  lead,  or  red  chall<,  through 
the  prefs,  after  having  moiftened  with  a  Iponge  both 
that  and  tlie  paper  on  which  the  counter-proof  is  to  be 
taken. 

CouNTER-^iartered  (contre-ecarte/e,),  in  Heraldry, 
denotes  the  efcutcheon,  after  being  quartered,  to  have 
each  quarter  again  divided  into  two. 

CovNtER-Snliant,  is  when  two  beafts  are  borne  in 
a  coat  leaping  from  each  other  directly  the  contrary 
way. 

CouKTER-Scarp,  in  Fortification,  is  properly  the  ex- 
terior talus  or  flope  of  the  ditch  j  but  it  is  often  taken 
for  the  covered  way  and  the  glacis.  In  this  fenfe  ^ve 
fay,  the  enemy  have  lodged  themfelves  in  the  counter- 
fcarp.  Angle  of  the  counter-fcarp,  is  that  made  by 
two  fides  of  the  counter-fcarp,  meeting  before  the  mid- 
dle of  the  curtain. 

CouNTER-Signing,  the  figning  the  writing  of  a  fupe- 
rior  in  quality  of  fecretary.  Thus  charters  are  figned 
by  the  king,  and  counter-figned  by  a  fecretary  of  fiate, 
or  lord  chancellor. 

CouNTER-Time,  in  the  manege,  is  the  defence  or  re- 
fiftance  of  a  horfe  that  interrupts  his  cadence,  and  the 
meafure  of  his  manege,  occafioned  either  by  a  bad 
horfeman  or  by  the  malice  of  a  horfe. 

Counter,  is  alfo  the  name  of  a  counting-board  in 
a  (hop,  and  of  a  piece  of  metal  with  a  ftamp  on  it, 
ufed  in  playing  at  cards. 

Counter  of  a  Horfe,  that  part  of  a  horfe's  fore- 
hand which  lies  between  the  fhoulders  and  under  the 
neck. 

Counters  in  afhip  are  two.      i.  The  hollow  arch- 
ing from  the  gallery  to  the  lower  part   of  the  ftraight 
-piece  of  the  ftem,  is  called  the  upper-counter.     2.  The 
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lower  counter  is  between  the  tranfom  and  the  lower    Counter  | 
part  of  the  galleiy.  II 

Counter,  is  alio  the  name  of  two  prifons  in  the  city      ro"'t" 
of  London,  ^^z.  the  Poultry  and  Wooditrcet.  ' 

COUNTORS,  CouNTOURs,  or  Counters,  has 
been  ufed  for  ferje:<;its  at  law,  retained  to  defend  a 
caufe,  or  to  fpeak  for  their  client  in  any  courfe  of 
law. 

It  is  of  thefe  Chauti.i-  fpeaks  : 

■  A  flieriff  had  he  been,  and  a  contour, 


Was  nowhere  fuch  a  worthy  vavafour. 

They  were  anciently  cMcdferJeant  contours. 

COUNTRIES,  among  the  nuners,  a  term  or  ap- 
pellation they  give  to  their  ivorks  under  ground. 

COUNTRY,  among  geographers,  is  ufed  indiffer- 
ently to  denote  either  a  kingdom,  pro\'ince,  or  leffer 
dirtricT:.  But  its  moft  frequent  ufe  is  in  contradiftinc- 
tion  to  town. 

CoUNTRr-Dance  is  of  Engliili  origin,  though  now 
tranfplanted  into  almoft  all  the  countries  and  courts  of 
Europe.  There  is  no  eftabliflied  rule  for  the  compofi- 
tion  of  tunes  to  this  dance,  becaufe  there  is  in  mufic 
no  kind  of  time  whatever  which  may  not  be  meafured 
by  the  motions  common  in  dancing  ;  and  there  are  few 
fong  tunes  of  any  note  within  the  laft  century,  that 
have  not  been  applied  to  country-dances. 

COUNTY,  in  Geography,  originally  Cgnified  the 
territory  of  a  cotmt  or  I'lrl,  but  now  it  is  uled  in  the 
fame  fenfe  with  fliire ;  the  one  word  coming  from  the 
French,  the  other  from  the  Saxon. — In  this  view,  a 
county  is  a  circuit  or  portion  of  the  realm  ;  into  fifty- 
t^vo  of  which  the  ivhole  land,  England  and  Wales,  is 
di\ided  for  its  better  government  and  the  more  eafy  ad- 
miniftration  of  juftice. 

For  the  execution  of  the  laws  in  the  feveral  counties, 
excepting  Cumberland,  Weftmorland,  and  Durham, 
every  Michaelmas  term  officers  are  appointed,  under 
the  denomination  oi  p.eriffs.  Other  officers  ot  the  fe- 
veral counties  are,  a  lord-lieutenant,  who  has  the  com- 
mand of  the  militia  of  the  county  ;  cuflodes  rotulo- 
rum,  juftices  of  peace,  bailiffs,  high-conftable,  and  co- 
roner. 

Of  the  fifty-two  counties,  there  are  three  of  fpecial 
note,  which  are  therefore  termed  counties  palatine,  as 
Lancaller,  Chelfer,  and   Durham.     See  Palatine. 

CouNTX-Corporate,  is  a  title  given  to  feveral  cities, 
or  ancient  boroughs,  on  which  our  monarchs  have 
thought  fit  to  beftow  extraordinary  privileges  ;  annex- 
ing to  them  a  particular  territory,  land,  or  jurifdiftion  j 
and  making  them  counties  of  themfelves,  to  be  go- 
verned by  their  own  (lieriffs  and  magifirates. 

CoVNTt-Court,  in  Englifl)  Law,  a  court  incident  to 
the  jurildidion  of  the  flieriff.  It  is  not  a  court  of  re- 
cord, but  may  hold  pleas  of  debt  or  damages  under 
the  value  of  40s.  Over  fome  of  which  caules  thefe 
inferior  courts  have,  by  the  exprefs  words  of  the  lla- 
tute  of  Gloucefter,  a  jurifdiclion  totally  excliiiive  of 
the  king's  fuperior  courts.  For  in  order  Xo  be  en- 
titled to  fue  an  action  of  trefpafs  for  goods  before  the 
king's  jufticiars,  the  plaintiff  is  directed  to  make  alli- 
davit  that  the  caufe  of  action  does  really  and  bona  fide 
amount  to  40s.  which  affidavit  is  now  unaccountably 
difufed,  except  in  the  court  of  exchequer.     The  fta- 

tute 
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Court,  tute  alfo  43  Eliz.  c.  6.  which  gives  the  judges  in  many 
Ceupar.  pfrfonal  atlions,  where  the  jury  affefs  lefs  damages 
'  than  40s.  a  power  to  certify  the  fame  and  abridge  the 
plaintiff  of  his  full  ccfts,  was  alfo  meant  to  pre- 
vent vexation  by  litigious  plaintiffs ;  who,  for  pur- 
pofes  of  mere  opprefTion,  might  be  inclinable  to  inlli- 
tute  fuch  fuits  in  the  liiperior  courts  for  injuries  of  a 
tritilng  value.  The  county  court  may  alio  hold  plea 
of  many  real  aflions,  and  of  all  perlonal  aciions  to  any 
amount,  by  virtue  of  a  fpecial  ^vrit  called  jujlicies  ; 
ivhich  is  a  writ  empo\vering  the  ftieriff  for  tlie  fake  of 
difpatch  to  do  the  fame  jullice  in  this  county-court,  as 
might  otherwife  be  had  at  Wertminfter.  The  free- 
holders of  the  county  are  the  real  judges  in  this  court, 
and  the  iheriff  is  the  minirterial  othcer.  'J'he  great 
coiitlux  of  freeholders,  which  are  fuppoled  always  to 
attend  at  the  county  court  (which  Spelman  calls  forum 
phheice  jiijlltue  ct  thcatrum  comitiviC  potejlatis),  is  the 
reafon  why  all  a<Ss  of  parliament  at  the  end  of  every 
feiTion  were  wont  to  be  there  publillied  by  the  fheriff ; 
why  all  outlawries  of  abfconding  offenders  are  there 
proclaimed ;  and  v,-hy  all  popular  eleiflions  which  the 
freeliolders  are  to  make,  as  formerly  of  theriffs  and  con- 
fervators  of  the  peace,  and  llill  of  coroners,  verderors, 
and  knights  of  the  lliire,  muft  ever  be  made  /'/;  plena 
comitatu,  or  in  full  county-court.  Ey  the  ftatute  2. 
Edw.  VI.  c.  25.  no  county-court  ihall  be  adjourned 
longer  than  for  one  month,  confuting  of  28  days.  And 
tills  was  alfo  the  ancient  ufage,  as  appears  from  the 
laws  of  King  Edward  the  elder ;  prcpojitiis  (that  is  the 
fheriff)  ad  quartam  circUerfeptimanamfrequenlempopuli 
concionem  celehralo  ;  cuique  jus  dic'ito  ;  hiefque  Jingulas 
dlrimito.  In  thofe  times  the  county-court  was  a  court 
of  great  dignity  and  fplendour,  the  blftiop  and  the 
ealdorman  (or  earl3,  with  the  principal  men  of  the  (hire, 
fitting  therein  to  adrainiller  juftice  both  in  lay  and  ec- 
clefiaftjcal  caufes.  But  its  dignity  was  much  impaired, 
when  the  biftiop  was  prohibited,  and  the  earl  neglected 
to  attend  it.  And,  in  modem  times,  as  proceedings 
are  removeable  from  hence  into  the  king's  fuperior 
courts,  by  writ  of  pone  or  recurdarc,  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  from  hundred-courts  and  courts-barons ;  and  as 
the  fame  writ  of  falfe  judgment  may  be  had,  in  nature 
of  a  writ  of  error,  this  has  occafioned  the  fame  difufe 
of  _ bringing  actions  therein. 

COUPAR,  or  Cdpar,  (>/"  Angus,  a  town  of  Scot- 
land, in  the  valley  of  Stralhmore,  and  though  defig- 
nated  in  Angus,  by  far  the  greater  part  is  fituated  in 
the  county  of  Perth.  The  town  is  placed  on  the  Ilia, 
and  is  divided  by  a  rivulet  into  two  parts  ;  that  part 
which  lies  fouth  of  this  rivulet  being  all  that  belongs 
to  the  comity  of  Angus.  The  ftreets  are  well  paved 
and  lighted,  and  the  torni  has  much  improved  of  late 
years  •,  there  is  a  town-houfe  and  fleeple  on  the  fpot 
where  the  prifon  of  the  court  of  regality  flood.  The 
linen  manufacture  is  carried  on  to  a  conilderable  extent, 
nearly  200,000  yards  of  different  kinds  of  cloth  be- 
ing annually  ftamped  here.  The  number  of  inhabi- 
tants in  1793,  amounted  to  1604.  Cupar  is  dirtant 
about  1 2  miles  from  Perth,  and  nearly  the  fame  di- 
ftance  from  Dundee.  The  parilh  of  Cupar  extends 
about  5  miles  in  length  from  fouth-iveft  to  north-eall, 
and  is  from  l  to  2  miles  in  breadth  ;  it  is  divided 
lengthways  by  an  elevated  ridge  :  a  confidcrable  ex- 
tent of  haugh  ground  lies  on  the  banks  of  the  Lila, 
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which   is    frequently    fwelled-  by   the    rains,   and    lays    Coupar 
nearly  60  o  acres  under  water.     There  are  llill  vilible         II 
at  Cupar,  the  velliges  of  a  Roman  camp,  faid  to  have  .  ^°"l''''- 
been  formed  by  the  army  of  Agricola  in  his  7th  expe- 
dition.    On  the  center  of  this  camp,  Malcolm  IV.  in 
1 104,  founded  and  richly  endowed  an  abbey  for  Ci- 
ftertian  monks  j  from  what  remains,  it  mult  have  been 
a  houfe  of  confiderable  magnitude. 

CouFAR,  or  Cupar,  of  Ffe,  a  town  in  Scotland,  ca- 
pital of  the  county  of  Fife,  about  10  miles  weft  of 
St  Andrews  ;  W.  Long.  2.  40.  N.  Lat.  ^6.  20.  It 
is  fituated  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Eden,  nearly  in 
the  center  of  the  county  ;  it  boafts  of  great  antiquity  ; 
the  thanes  of  Fife,  from  the  earlieft  times  of  which 
any  account  has  been  tranlmitted  to  us,  held  here 
tlieir  courts  of  juftice  j  and  in  the  rolls  of  parliament, 
affembled  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  King  Da- 
\'id  II.  may  be  feen  the  names  of  commilTioners  from 
the  royal  borough  of  Cupar.  It  is  governed  by  a  pro- 
voft,  3  baiUes,  a  dean  of  guild,  and  21  counfcllor";. 
The  revenue  of  the  town  amounts  to  4301.  fterling  per 
annum.  Cupar  has  the  appearance  of  a  neat,  clean, 
ivell  built,  thriving  to\\Ti.  The  ftreets  are  \vell  paved, 
and  upwards  of  one  third  of  the  town  is  newly  built. 
The  church  is  a  neat  new  building,  and  the  fpire  is 
much  admired  for  its  light  and  elegant  appearance. 
Adjoining  to  the  to^\^l-houfc,  the  gentlemen  of  the 
county  lately  built  a  room  for  county  meetings,  and 
other  apartments.  The  prifons  are  on  the  oppolite  fide 
of  the  town-houfe.  In  Cupar,  and  the  neighbouring 
country,  a  confiderable  quantity  of  coarfe  linens  are 
manufactured  ;  about  500,000  yards  are  annually 
ftamped,  the  aggregate  value  of  which  is  nearly 
30,0001.  fterling.  Population  of  the  town  is  about 
3140.  The  parifh  of  Cupar  is  an  irregular  fr[uare  of 
5  miles,  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  river  Eden,  the 
banks  of  which  are  covered  with  numerous  farm  houfes, 
and  ornamented  with  elegant  and  Itately  villas.  Car. 
Jlogie,  the  feat  of  Colonel  Clephane,  is  an  ancient  man- 
fion.  Garlie  bank,  the  property  of  James  Wemyfs, 
Efq.  of  Winthank,  is  celebrated  for  the  treaty  con- 
cluded on  the  13th  of  June  1559,  between  tlie  duke 
de  Chattelherault,  on  the  part  of  the  queen-regent, 
and  the  earl  of  Argyll  commanding  the  forces  of  the 
congregation.  The  population  of  the  parifti  (inclu- 
ding the  to\vn  of  Cupar)  in  17'93,  amounted  to  3702  ; 
in  1801,  there  were  4463  inhabitants  in  the  fame  di- 
ftrict. 

COUPED,  in  Heraldri/,  is  ufed  to  exprefs  the  head, 
or  any  limb,  of  an  animal,  cut  off  from  the  trunk, 
fmooth  ;  diftinguiihing  it  from  that  which  is  called 
eraffed,  that  is,  forcibly  torn  oft",  and  therefore  is  rag- 
ged and  uneven. 

CoyED,  is  alfo  ufed  to  fignify  fuch  croffes,  bars, 
bends,  chevrons,  &c.  as  do  not  touch  the  fides  of  the 
efcutcheon,  but  are,  :is  it  were,  cut  off  from  them. 

COUPEE,  a  motion  in  dancing,  wherein  one  leg  is 
a  little  bent,  and  fiifpended  from  the  ground  ;  and  with 
the  other  a  motion  is  made  forwards. 

The  word  in  the  original  French  fignifies  a  cul. 

COUPLE  CI.OSS,  in  Hera/dri/,  the  fourth  part  of 
a  chevron,  never  borne  but  lu  pairs,  except  there  be  a 
chevron  betvfeen  them,  faith  Guillim,  though  Bloom 
gives  an  inftance  to  the  contrary. 

COUFLET,  a  divifion  of  a  hymn,  ode,  fong,  &c. 

wherein 
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jvlierein  an  equal  number,  or  equal  mealiire,  of  verfes, 
is  found  in  each  part  ;  which  dlvifions,  in  odes,  are 
caWtA  Jlro;>Jies. — Couplet,  by  an  abufe  of  the  word,  is 
frequently  made  to  fi^nify  a  couple  of  verfes. 

COURAGE,  in  Et/i:cs,  is  that  quality  of  the  mind, 
derived  either  from  conilitution  or  principle,  or  b<ith, 
that  enables  men  to  encounter  difficulties  and  dangers. 
See  FoRTlTirDE. 

COURANT,  a  French  term  fynonyraous  with  cur- 
rent, and  properly  fignilies  running.     See  Current. 

CouRAKT,  is  alfo  a  terra  in  mufic  and  dancing  j 
being  ufed  to  exprefs  both  the  tune  or  air  and  the  dance. 
With  regard  to  the  firft,  couraiit  or  currant  is  a 
piece  of  mufic  in  triple  time  :  the  air  of  the  courant  is 
ordinarily  noted  in  triples  of  minims  j  the  parts  to  be 
repeated  twice.  It  begins  and  ends  when  he  who 
beats  the  mcafure  falls  his  hands  ;  in  contradiftinftion 
from  the  faraband,  which  ordinarily  ends  when  the 
hand  is  raifed.  With  regard  to  dancing,  the  courant 
was  long  the  moft  common  of  all  the  dances  praftifed 
in  England  :  it  coniifts,  eflenlially,  of  a  time,  a  ftep,  a 
balance,  and  a  coupee  ;  though  it  alfo  admits  of  other 
motions.  Formerly  they  leaped  their  fteps  j  in  which 
point  the  courant  differed  from  the  low  dance  and  pa- 
vades.  There  are  fimple  courants  and  figured  «ourants, 
all  danced  by  two  perfons. 

COURAP,  the  modern  name  for  a  diftemper 
very  common  in  Java  and  other  parts  of  the  Eall 
Indies.  It  is  a  fort  of  herpes  or  itch  on  the  arm  pits, 
groins,  breaft,  and  face  ;  the  itching  is  almoil  perpe- 
tual ;  and  the  fcratching  is  followed  by  great  pain  and 
a  difcharge  of  matter,  which  makes  the  linen  flick  fo 
to  the  ikin  as  not  eafily  to  be  feparated  without  tear- 
ing oif  the  crufl.  Courap  is  a  general  name  for  any 
fort  of  itch ;  but  this  dillemper  is  thus  called  by  way 
of  eminence.  It  is  fo  contagious  that  few  efcape  it. 
For  the  cure,  gentle  and  repeated  purging  is  ufed,  and 
externally  the  fublimate  in  a  fmall  quantity  is  a  good 
topic. 

COURAYER,  Peter  Francis,  a  Roman  Catho- 
lic clergyman,  difiinguilhed  by  great  moderation, 
{charity,  and  temper,  concerning  religious  affairs,  as 
well  as  by  learning,  •ivas  born  at  Vernon  in  Normandy, 
1681.  While  canon  regular  and  librarian  of  the  abbey 
of  St  Genevieve  at  Paris,  he  applied  to  our  archbilliop 
Wake  for  the  rcfolution  of  fome  doubts,  concerning 
the  epifcopal  fuccelTion  in  England,  and  the  validity 
of  our  ordinations  ;  he  was  encouraged  to  this  by  the 
friendly  correfpondcnce  which  had  paffed  between  the 
archbilhop  and  M.  du  Pin  of  the  Sorbonne.  The  arch- 
biiliop  fent  him  exaft  copies  of  the  proper  records  ; 
and  on  thefe  he  built  his  "  Defence  of  Englilh  Ordi- 
nations," ivhich  was  publiftied  in  Holland,  in  1727. 
This  expofed  him  to  a  profecution  in  his  owm  country  ; 
be  therefore  took  refuge  in  England  ;  where  he  was  well 
received,  and  prefented  the  fame  year  by  the  univerfity 
of  Oxford  with  a  doflor's  degree.  As  it  is  fomewhat 
uncommon  for  a  Roman  Catholic  clergyman  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  degrees  in  divinity  by  Protcllant  univerfities, 
the  curious  mav  be  gratified  with  a  fight  of  the  diplo- 
ma, and  the  do(51or's  letter  of  thanks,  in  "  The  prefent 
State  of  the  Republic  of  Letters,  for  June  1728." 
In  1736,  he  tranflated  into  French,  and  publirtied, 
"  Father  Paul's  Hillory.of  the  Council  of  Trent,"  in 
2  vols  folio,  and  dedicated  it  to  Queen  Caroline  ;  who 
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aiigraenteJ  to  200I.  a  penfion  of  lool.  ayear,  which  Cotirbari- 
he  had  obtained  before  from  the  court.  The  learned 
Jer.  Markland,  in  a  letter  to  his  friend  Bowyer,  Sep 
tcmber  1756,  fays,  "  Mr  Clarke  has  given  me  F. 
Courayer's  tranflation  of  the  Hifiory  of  the  Council 
of  1'rent  ;  with  whofe  preface  I  am  fo  greatly  pleafed, 
that  if  he  be  no  more  a  Papift  in  other  tenets  than  he 
is  in  thofe  he  mentions  (which  are  many,  and  of  the 
moll  dillinguifhing  clafs),  I  dare  fay  there  are  very  few 
confiderate  Proteflants  who  are  not  as  good  Catholics 
as  he  is."  His  works  are  many,  and  all  in  French  ; 
he  tranflated  Sleidan's  "  Hiftory  of  the  Reformation." 
He  died  in  1776,  after  two  days  illnefs,  at  the  age  of 
95  ;  and  was  buried  in  the  cloifter  of  Weftminfter- 
abbey.  In  this  will,  dated  Feb.  3.  1774,  be  declares, 
that  he  "  dies  a  member  of  the  Catholic  church,  but 
without  approving  of  many  of  the  opinions  and  lii- 
perllitlons  which  haX'e  been  introduced  into  the  Ro- 
milh  church,  and  taught  in  their  fchools  and  femi- 
naries ;  and  which  they  have  infilled  on  as  articles 
of  faith,  though  to  him  they  appear  to  be  not  only  not 
founded  in  truth,  but  alfo  to  be  highly  improbable." 
And  his  praftice  was  conformable  to  this  declaration  ; 
for  at  London  he  conftantly  went  to  mals,  and  at  Eal- 
ing-in  the  country,  whither  he  often  retired,  as  con- 
ftantly attended  the  fervice  of  the  parillr  church  ;  de- 
claring at  all  times,  that  he  "  had  great  fatisfadtion  in 
the  prayers  of  the  church  of  England." 

COURBARIL.     See  Hymenea. 

COURIER,  or  Currier,  (from  the  French  courir, 
"  to  run,")  a  meflenger  fent  poft,  or  exprefs,  to  carry 
difpat^hes. 

The  ancients  too,  had  their  couriers.  We  meet  with 
two  kinds  :  i.  Thofe  who  ran  on  foot,  called  by  the 
Greeks  henierodromi,  q.  d.  ''  couriers  of  a  day." 
Pliny,  Corn.  Nepos,  and  Caefar,  mention  fome  of 
thefe  who  would  run  20,  30,  36,  and  in  the  circus 
even  40  leagues  per  day.  2.  Riding  couriers  {cur~ 
fores  equitanles),  who  changed  horfes  as  the  modem 
couriers  do. 

Xeuophon  attributes  the  firft  couriers  to  Cyrus. 
Herodotus  fays  they  were  very  ordinary  among  the 
Perfians,  and  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  world  more 
fwift  than  thefe  kind  of  meflengers.  "  That  prince 
(fays  Xenophon)  esramined  hoiv  far  a  horfe  would  go 
in  a  day ;  and  built  fiables,  at  fuch  diftances  from  each 
other,  where  he  lodged  horfes,  and  perfons  to  take 
care  of  them  ;  and  at  each  place  kept  a  perfon  always 
ready  to  take  the  packet,  mount  a  frefli  horfe,  and  for- 
ward it  to  the  next  ftage  ;  and  thus  quite  through  his 
empire." 

But  it  does  not  appear  that  either  the  Greeks  or 
Romans  had  any  regular  fixed  couriers  till  the  time 
of  Auguftus;  under  that  prince  they  travelled  in 
cars;  though  it  would  appear  that  they  afterwards 
went  on  horfeback.  Under  the  weftern  empire  they 
were  called  viatores ;  and  under  that  of  Conftan- 
tinoplc,  cur/ores:  whence  the  modern  name.  See 
Post. 

COURLAND,  a  duchy  fitnated  between  E.  Long. 
21.  26.  and  between  N.  Lat.  56.  30.  and  57.  20.  It 
is  bounded  by  the  river  Divina,  wliich  divides  it  from 
Livonia,  on  the  north  ;  by  Lithuania,  en  the  eaft  ; 
by  Samogitia,  on  the  fouth  ,  and  by  the  Baltic  fea  on 
the  weft;  being  120  miles  long  and  30   broad.     This 
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dut'ny  was  formerly  independent,  and  cle£led  their  oini 
duke  ;  but  it  is  now  fubjeft  to  Rulfia. 

COURSE  (route),  in  Navigation,  the  angle  con- 
tained between  the  nearelt  meridian  and  that  point  of 
the  compafs  upon  which  a  ihip  laiU  in  any  particular 
di  red  ion. 

Course,  in  ArcliiteBure,  denotes  a  continued  range 
of  rtones,  level,  or  of  the  fame  height,  throughout  the 
whole  length  of  the  building  ;  and  not  interrupted  by 
any  aperture.  It  forms  a  parapet  to  the  intermedi- 
ate fpace  between  the  body  of  the  building  and  the 
wings. 

CovRSE  of  P/int/is,  is  the  continuity  of  a  plinth  of 
ftone  or  plafter  in  the  face  of  a  building  ;  to  mark,  the 
reparation  of  the  ilories. 

Course  is  alio  ufed  for  the  time  ordinarily  fpent 
in  learning  the  principles  of  a  fcience,  or  the  ufual 
points  and  quellions  therein.  Thus,  a  ftudent  is  faid 
to  have  finiihed  his  courfe  in  the  humanity,  in  philo- 
fophy,  &C. 

Course  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  elements  of  an  art  ex- 
hibited and  explained,  either  in  writing  or  by  actual 
experiment.  Hence  our  courfes  of  philolophy,  anatomy, 
chemiftry,  mathematics,  &c.  probably  fo  called  as  go- 
ing throughout  or  running  the  whole  length  or  courfe 
of  the  arts,  &c. 

COURSErS,  a  name  by  which  the  principal  fails  of 
a  fhip  are  dillinguifhed,  viz.  the  main-fail,  the  fore- 
fail,  and  the  mizen  :  the  mizeu  ftay-fail  and  fore-fail 
are  alfo  fometimes  comprehended  in  this  denomination  ; 
as  are  the  main  ftay-fails  of  all  brigs  and  fchooners. 
See  Sail. 

COURSING,  among  fportfmen.  There  are  three 
feveral  forts  of  courfes  \vith  grehounds :  i .  At  the  hare  ; 
2.  At  the  fox ;  and,  3.  At  the  deer. 

For  the  (/eer,  there  are  two  forts  of  courfes ;  the 
one  in  the  paddock,  the  other  either  in  the  foreft 
or  the  purlieu.  For  the  paddock  courfe,  there  muft 
be  the  grehound  and  the  terrier,  and  the  mongrel 
grehound,  whofe  bufinefs  it  is  to  drive  away  the 
deer  before  the  grehounds  are  flipped ;  a  brace  or 
a  ieaih  are  the  ufual  number  flipped  at  a  time,  fel- 
dora  at  the  utmoft  more  than  two  brace.  In  cour- 
fing  the  deer  in  the  foreft  or  purlieu,  there  are  two 
ways  in  ufe  :  the  one  is  courfing  from  wood  to  wood  ; 
and  the  other,  upon  the  lawns  clofe  by  the  keeper's 
ledge.  In  the  courfing  from  wood  to  wood,  the  way 
is  to  tlirow  ift  fome  young  hounds  into  the  wood  to 
bring  out  the  deer  ;  and  if  any  deer  come  out  that  is 
not  weighty,  or  a  deer  or  antler  which  is  buck,  lore, 
or  forrel,  then  you  are  not  to  flip  your  grehounds, 
which  are  held  at  the  end  of  the  wood,  where  the 
keepers,  who  can  guefs  very  well  on  thefe  occalions, 
expect  that  the  deer  will  come  out.  If  a  proper  deer 
come  out,  and  it  is  fufpefted  that  the  brace  or  leafli  of 
grehounds  flipped  after  him  will  not  be  able  to  kill 
him,  it  IS  proper  to  waylay  him  with  a  couple  of  frelh 
grehounds. 

The  courfing  upon  the  lawn  is  the  molt  agreeable 
of  all  other  ways.  When  the  keeper  has  notice  of  this, 
be  wiU  lodge  a  deer  for  the  courfe  ;  and  then,  by  co- 
ming under  the  wind,  the  grehounds  ma^  be  brought 
near  enough  to  be  flipped  for  a  fair  courfe. 

The  beft  method  of  courfing  the  /rare,  is  to  go  out 
aiid   find   a  hare  fitting  ;  which  is  ealily   done  m  the 
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by  walking    acrofs   the  lands,  cith^-r  flubble, 
corn    grounds,  ai«l  calling  the  eye  up  and 


lummer, 
fallow,    or 

down  :  for  in  fummcr  they  frequent  thofe  places  for 
fear  of  the  ticks,  which  are  common  in  the  woods  at 
that  feafon  ;  and  in  autumn  the  rains  falling  from  the 
trees  offend  them.  The  relt  of  the  year  there  is 
more  trouble  required ;  as  the  bullies  and  thickets 
mud  be  beat  to  roufe  them,  and  oftentimes  they  wiil 
lie  fo  dole,  that  they  will  not  ilir  till  the  pole  almoft 
touches  them  :  the  f])ortfmen  arc  always  pleafcd  with 
this,  as  it  promiles  a  good  courfe.  If  a  hare  lies  near 
any  clofe  or  covert,  and  with  her  head  that  way,  it 
is  always  to  be  expeded  that  ilie  will  talie  to  that  im- 
mediately on  being  put  up  ;  all  the  company  are  there- 
fore to  ride  up,  and  put  thcmfelves  between  her  and 
the  covert  before  Ihe  is  put  up,  that  flie  may  take  the 
other  way,  and  run  upon  open  ground.  When  a  hare 
IS  put  up,  it  is  always  proper  to  give  her  ground,  or 
/azu,  as  it  is  called  ;  that  is,  to  let  her  run  1 2  fcore 
yards,  or  thereabouts,  before  the  grehounds  are  flip- 
ped at  her  ;  otherwile  Ihe  is  killed  too  foon,  the  greater 
part  of  the  fport  is  thrown  away,  and  the  plealure  of 
obferving  the  feveral  turnings  and  windings  that  the 
creature  will  make  to  get  away  is  all  loll.  A  good 
fportfman  bad  rather  fee  a  hare  fave  herfelf  after  a  fair 
courfe,  than  fee  her  murdered  by  the  grehounds  as 
foon  as  flie  is  up. 

In  courfing  ihejox,  no  other  art  is  required,  than 
Handing  clofe,  and  in  a  clear  wind,  on  the  outfide  of 
fome  grove  where  it  is  expefted  he  will  come  out  j 
and  when  he  is  come  out,  he  mutt  have  head  enough 
allowed  him,  otherwife  he  will  return  back  to  the 
covert.  The  flowefl  grehound  will  be  able  to  over- 
take him,  after  all  the  odds  of  dillance  necelTary  ;  and 
the  only  danger  is  the  fpoiling  the  dog  by  the  fox, 
which  too  frequently  happens.  For  this  reafon,  no 
grehound  of  any  value  fliould  be  run  at  this  courfe ; 
but  the  ftrong,  hard,  bitter  dogs,  that  will  feize  any 
thing. 

The  laws  of  courfing.  ellablilhed  by  the  duke  of 
Norfolk,  and  other  fportfmen  of  the  kingdom  of  Eng- 
land, are  thefe  : 

I.  He  that  is  chofen  fewterer  or  letter-loofe  of  the 
dogs,  ihall  receive  the  grehounds  matched  to  run 
together  into  his  lealh  as  foon  as  he  comes  into  the 
field  ;  he  is  to  march  next  to  the  hare-finder,  or  him 
ivho  is  to  Hart  the  hare,  until  he  come  to  the  form  ; 
and  no  horfeman  or  footman  is  to  go  before  or  fide- 
ways,  hut  all  ftralgkt  behind,  for  the  fpace  of  about 
4c  yards.  2.  A  hare  ought  never  to  be  courfed  with 
more  than  a  brace  of  grehounds.  j.  The  hare- 
finder  is  to  give  the  hare  three  fohoes  before  he  puts 
her  up  from  h«r  form  or  feat,  to  the  end  that  the  dogs 
may  be  prepared  and  attend  her  ftarting.  4.  If 
there  be  not  a  particular  danger  of  lofing  the  harp, 
flie  fliould  have  about  twelve  fcore  yards  law.  5.  The 
dog  thvit  gives  the  firli  turn,  if  after  that  there  be 
neither  cote,  flip,  nor  wrench,  wins  the  wagef.  6.  A 
goby,  or  bearing  the  hare,  is  counted  equivalent 
to  two  turtis.  7.  If  either  dog  turns  the  hare,  he  that 
leads  to  the  lail  covert  wius.  8.  If  any  dog  turns  the 
hare,  ferves  hirafeh",  and  turns  her  ag,-iin,  ic  is  as  much 
as  a  cote,  and  a  cote  is  eftcenied  as  much  as  two 
turns.  9.  If  all  the  courfe  be  equal,  he  that  bears 
the  hare  ihall  win ;  and  if  he  Le  not  borne,  the  courfe 
4  U  ihaU 
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Court,  flxall  tlien  be  judged  dead.  lo.  If  a  dog  take  a  fall 
«"""■  in  his  courfe,  and  yet  perform  his  part,  he  may 
challenge  the  advantage  of  a  turn  more  than  he 
gave.  II.  If  a  dog  turn  the  hare,  ferve  himfelf, 
and  give  divers  cotes,  and  yet  in  the  end  (hall  (land 
Hill  in  the  field,  the  other  dog,  if  he  turns  home  to  the 
covert,  although  he  gives  no  otlier,  (hall  be  adjudged 
to  win  the  ivager.  12.  If  by  misfortune  a  dog  be  rid 
over  in  the  courfe,  that  courfe  (hall  be  adjudged  void, 
and  he  that  did  the  mifchief  is  to  make  reparation  to 
the  owner.  13.  If  a  dog  gives  the  firft  and  lall  turn, 
and  there  be  no  other  advantage  betwixt  them,  he  that 
gives  the  odd  turn  wins,  14.  A  cote  is  when  a  gre- 
hound  goes  endways  by  the  fide  of  his  fellow,  and 
gives  the  hare  a  ture.  15.  A  cote  ferves  for  two  turns, 
and  two  trippings  or  jerkings  for  a  cote  ;  and  if  the 
hare  turns  not  quite  about,  (he  only  wrencheth,  in  the 
fportfman's  phrafe.  16.  If  there  be  no  cotes  given  by 
either  of  the  grehounds,  but  one  ferves  the  other  at 
turning,  then  he  that  gives  the  moft  turns  xnns  the 
wager,  ly.  Sometimes  a  hare  does  not  turn,  but 
wrenches ;  for  ihe  does  not  turn,  except  (he  turns  as  it 
were  round.  In  thefe  cafes,  two  wrenches  (land  for 
one  turn.  1 8.  He  tliat  comes  in  firfl  at  the  death  of 
the  hare  takes  her  up,  and  faves  her  from  breaking  ; 
he  cheriflies  the  dogs,  and  cleanfes  their  mouths  from 
the  wool ;  he  is  adjudged  to  have  the  hare  for  his  pains. 
19.  Finally,  thofe  who  are  judges  for  the  lea(h,  muft 
give  their  judgment  before  they  depart  out  of  the  field, 
or  elfe  it  is  not  to  ftand  as  valid. 

COURT,  an  appendage  to  a  houfe  or  habitation ; 
confifting  of  a  piece  of  ground  inclofed  with  avails,  but 
open  upwards. 

Court  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  palace  or  place  where  a 
king  or  fovereign  prince  refides. 

Court,  in  a  law  fenfe,  is  defined  to  be  a  place 
wherein  juftice  is  judicially  adminiftered.  And,  as, 
by  our  excellent  con(Htution,  the  fole  executive  power 
of  the  laws  is  veiled  in  the  perfon  of  the  king,  it  will 
follow  that  all  courts  of  juflice,  which  are  the  me- 
dium by  which  he  adminilters  the  laws,  are  derived 
from  the  po^ver  of  the  crown.  For  whether  created 
Hacljlene's  by  aft  of  parliament  or  letters  patent,  or  fubfiding  by 
Ccmmcnt.  prefcription  (the  only  methods  by  which  any  court 
of  judicature  can  .fxid),  the  king's  confent  in  the  two 
former  is  exprefsly,  and  in  the  latter  Impliedly,  given. 
In  all  thefe  courts,  the  king  is  fuppofed  in  contem- 
plation of  law  to  be  always  prefent;  but  as  tSat  is  in 
fail  impolTible,  he  is  there  reprefented  by  his  judges, 
whofe  power  is  only  an  emanation  of  the  royal  prero- 
gative. 

For  the  more  fpeedy,  univerfal,  and  impartial  ad- 
miniftration  of  judlcc  between  fubjed  and  fubjed,  the 
law  hath  appointed  a  prodigious  variety  of  courts, 
fome  with  a  more  limited,  others  with  a  more  extqnd- 
five  jurifdidlion ;  fome  conllituted  to  inquire  only, 
others  to  hear  and  determine  ;  iome  to  determine  in 
the  firft  inftance,  others  upon  appeal  and  by  way  of 
review.  See  Law,  N'  xcviii.  xcix.  c.  cxli.  clvi.  clvli. 
clviii.  and  the  refpeflive  articles  in  the  order  of  the  al- 
■  phabet.  One  dillini5lIon  may  be  here  mentioned,  that 
runs  throughout  them  all  ;  viz.  that  fome  of  them  are 
courts  of  record,  others  not  of  record.  A  court  of  re- 
cord is  that  where  the  ai5ls  and  judici;il  proceedings  are 
oniolled  in  parchment  fur  a  perpetual  luemoiial  »n4 
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teftimony  :  vvhich  rolls  are  called  the  records  of  the 
court,  and  are  ot  fuch  high  and  fupereminent  authori- '" 
ty,  that  their  truth  is  not  to  be  called  in  queftion.  For 
it  is  a  fettled  rule  and  maxim,  that  notliing  (hall  be 
averred  againft  a  record,  nor  fliall  any  plea,  or  even 
proof,  be  admitted  to  the  contrary.  And  if  the  exilt- 
ence  of  a  record  be  denied,  it  (hall  be  tried  by  nothing 
but  itfelf ;  that  is,  upon  bare  infpeftion  whether  there 
be  any  fuch  record  or  not ;  elfe  there  would  be  no  end 
of  difputes.  But  if  there  appears  any  millake  of  the 
clerk  in  making  up  luch  record,  the  court  will  direft 
him  to  amend  it.  All  courts  of  record  are  the  king's 
courts  in  right  of  his  crown  and  royal  dignity,  and 
tlierefore  no  other  court  hath  authority  to  fine  or  im- 
prilbn  :  fo  that  the  very  ereftion  of  a  new  jurifdic- 
tion  with  power  of  fine  or  imprlfonment,  makes  it  in- 
llantly  a  court  of  records. — A  court  not  of  record  is 
the  court  of  a  private  man  ;  whom  the  law  will  not 
intruft  with  any  difcretionary  power  over  the  fortune 
or  liberty  of  his  fellow  lubjeifts.  Such  are  the  courts- 
baron  incident  to  every  manor,  and  other  inferior  ju- 
rifdiftions  ;  ^vhere  the  proceedings  are  not  enrolled  or 
recorded  ;  but  as  well  their  exiftence  as  the  truth  of  the 
matters  therein  contained  (hall,  if  difputed,  be  tried 
and  determined  by  a  jury.  Thefe  courts  can  hold  no 
plea  of  matters  cognizable  by  the  common  law,  unlefs 
under  the  value  of  40  s.  j  nor  of  any  forcible  injury 
whatfoever,  nor  having  any  procefs  to  arreft  the  perfon 
of  the  defendant. 

In  every  court  there  muft  be  at  leaft  three  confti- 
tuent  parts,  the  aBor,  reus,  and  judex:  the  aBor,  or 
plaintiff,  who  complains  of  an  injury  done  j  the  reus, 
or  defendant,  who  is  called  upon  to  make  fatisfaftion 
for  it ;  and  \\it  judex,  or  judicial  power,  which  is  to  exa- 
mine the  truth  of  the  faft,  to  determine  the  law  arifing 
upon  that  fadl,  and,  if  any  injury  appears  to  have  been 
done,  to  afcertain,  and  by  its  officers  to  apply  the  re- 
medy. It  is  alfo  ufual  in  the  fuperior  courts  to  have 
attorneys,  and  advocates  or  counfel,  as  afhftants.  See 
Attorney  and  Counsel. 

CouRT-Baron,  in  Eng/i/h  Law,  a  court  incident  to 
every  manor  in  the  kingdom,  to  be  holden  by  the 
(leward  within  the  faid  manor.  This  court-baron  is 
of  two  natures  :  tlie  one  is  a  cuftoniary  court,  apper- 
taining entirely  to  the  copyholders,  in  which  their 
eftates  are  transferred  by  furrender  and  admittance,  and 
other  matters  tranfafted  relative  to  their  tenures  only. 
The  other  is  a  court  of  common  la^v,  and  it  is  the 
court  of  the  barons,  by  which  name  the  freeholders 
were  iometimes  anciently  called  ;  for  that  it  is  held  be- 
fore the  freeholders  who  owe  fuit  and  fervice  to  the 
manor,  the  ftcward  being  rather  the  regifter  than  the 
judge.  Thefe  courts,  though  in  their  nature  diftinft, 
arr  equally  confounded  together.  The  court  we  are 
now  confideiing,  viz.  the  freeholder's  court,  was  com- 
pofed  of  the  lord's  tenants,  w'ho  were  the /)flrf  x  of  each 
other,  and  were  bound  by  their  feodal  tenure  to  affill 
their  lord  in  the  difpenfation  of  domeftic  juftice.  This 
was  formerly  held  every  three  u'eeks ;  and  its  moft  im- 
portant bufinefs  is  to  determine,  by  writ  of  right,  all 
controverlies  relating  to  the  right  of  lands  ivithin  the 
manor.  It  may  alfo  hold  plea  of  any  perfonal  aflions, 
of  debt,  trefpafs  on'  the  cafe,  or  the  like,  where  the 
debt  or  damages  do  not  amount  to  40  s.  Which  is 
the  fame  tun,  or  three  marks,  that  bounded  the  ju- 
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.rifll'iftlon  of  the  ancient  Gothic  courts  Jn  their  lowed 
inrtance,  ov  JierJing  courts,  fo  called  becaufe  four  were 
inrtituted  nithin  every  fuperlor  dlllridl  or  hundred. 
But  the  proceedings  on  a  mrit  of  right  may  be  remo- 
ved into  the  county-court  by  a  precept  from  the  ftierifF 
called  a  tclt,  quia  tollit  alquc  eximit  caufam  c  curia  baro- 
iium.  And  the  proceedings  iu  all  other  aftions  may 
be  removed  into  the  fuperior  courts  by  the  king's  writs 
of  fotie,  or  accedas  ad  curiam,  according  to  tlie  nature 
of  tlie  fuit.  After  judgment  given,  a  writ  alio  of 
Ja/fe  judgment  lies  to  tlie  courts  at  Wellminfter  to  re- 
hear and  re\'iew  the  caufe,  and  not  a  writ  of  error ; 
for  this  is  not  a  court  of  record  ;  and  therefore,  in 
fome  of  thefe  writs  of  removal,  the  firll  diredlion  given 
is  to  caufe  the  plaint  to  be  recorded,  recordari facias 
loquelam, 

CovRT-Martial,  a  court  appointed  for  the  puniftiing 
offences  in  officers,  foldiers,  and  failors,  the  powers  of 
which  are  regulated  by  the  mutiny-bill. 

For  other  courts,  fee  Admiralty,  Arches,  Bench, 
C-HANCERy,  Chivalry,  CoMuoN-Pleas,  County, 
Dl'chy,  Ecclesiastical,  Faculty,  Forest, 
Hustings,  Leet,  Legate,.  Mayor,  Piefoddre, 
Prerogative,  Requests,  Stannary,  SrAR-Cham- 
her.  University,  &c. 

COURTESY,  or  Curtesy,  of  England ;  a  certain 
tenure  ^vhereby  a  man  marrying  an  heirefs  feized  of 
lands  of  fee-Ample,  or  fee-tail  general,  or  feized  as 
heir  of  the  tail  fpecial,  and  getteth  a  child  by  her  that 
Cometh  alive  into  the  world,  though  both  it  and  his 
wife  die  forthwith  ;  yet,  if  (he  were  in  poffeffion,  he 
fhall  keep  the  land  during  his  life,  and  is  called  tenant 
per  L'g^m  Anglice,  "  or  tenant  by  the  courtefy  of  Eng- 
land ;"  becaufe  this  privilege  is  not  allowed  in  any 
country  except  Scotland,  where  it  is  called  curialitas 
Scotiic. 

COURTESAN,  a  woman  who  proftitutes  herfelf 
for  hire,  efpecially  to  people  of  fuperior  rank.  Lais 
the  famous  Theban  courtefan,  ilands  on  record  for  re- 
quiring no  lefs  than  Io,00O  crowns  for  a  fingle  night. 
Of  all  places  in  the  world,  Venice  is  that  whe»e  courte- 
fans  abound  the  moll.  It  is  now  300  years  fince  the 
fenate,  which  had  expelled  them,  was  obliged  to  recal 
them  ;  in  order  to  provide  for  the  fecurity  of  women  of 
honour,  and  to  keep  the  nobles  employed,  left  they 
fliould  turn  ihcir  heads  to  make  innovations  in  the 
ilate. 

COURTR AY,  a  town  of  the  Auftrian  Netherlands, 
fituated  on  the  river  Lys,  about  23  miles  fouth-well  of 
Ghent,  and  14  eaft  of  Ypres.  E.  Long.  3.  10.  N.  Lat. 
50.  48.^ 

COUSIN,  a  term  of  relation  between  the  children 
of  brothers  and  Cfters,  who  in  the  firlf  generation  are 
called  coujin-gertnars,  in  the  fecond  generation,  fccond- 
coujins,  &.C.  If  fprung  from  the  relations  of  the  fa- 
ther's fide,  they  are  denominated  paternal  coufins  ;  if 
on  the  mother's,  maternal. 

The  word  is  ordinarily  derived  from  confanguineus ; 
though  Menage  brings  it  from  congeniiis,  or  congeneus, 
q.  d.  ex  eodem  generet 

In  the  primitive  times,  it  ivas  allowed  coufin-ger- 
mans  to  mar-y,  to  prevent  their  making  alliances  in 
heathen  families :  but  Theodofius  the  Great  prohi- 
bited it  under  pain  of  death ;  on  pretence  that  they 
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were,  in  fome  fort,  brothers  and  fifters  \vith  regard  to 
each  other. 

Cousin,  'John,  a  celebrated  French  painter,  who  , 
excelled  in  painting  on  glafs.  His  pi<?lure  of  the  Lall 
Judgment,  in  the  velhy  of  the  Minims  of  the  Wood  of 
\'incennes,  is  much  admired.  He  was  alfo  a  good 
fciJ;)tor.  He  wrote  feveral  works  on  geometry  and 
perfpeftive  ;  and  died  after  the  year  1689. 

COUSU,  in  Heraldry,  fignifies  a  piece  of  another 
colour  or  metal  placed  in  the  ordinary,  as  if  it  were 
fewed  on,  as  the  word  imports.  This  is  generally  of 
colour  upon  colour,  or  metal  upon  metal,  contrary  to 
the  general  rule  of  heraldry. 

COUTANCES,  a  port  town  of  Normandy,  and 
capital  of  Cout;uitin,  in  W.  Long.  1.32.  N.  Lat.  49.  lo. 
This  town,  anciently  called  C'jti/lantia  or  Cofedia,  is 
pleafantly  fituated  among  meadows  and  rivulets  about 
five  miles  dillant  from  the  fea.  By  the  remains  of  a 
Roman  aqueduft,  and  other  ancient  ruins,  it  appears  to 
be  a  place  of  great  antiquity.  It  is  the  fee  of  a  biihop, 
fuffragan  of  Rome  ;  and  has  a  magnificent  cathedral, 
efteemed  one  of  the  fineft  pieces  of  Gothic  architecture 
in  Europe.  The  trade  of  this  town  is  very  inconfider- 
able,  and  the  fortifications  are  quite  demolithed.  They 
have  feveral  religious  houfes,  and  two  parochial 
churches. 

COUTHUTLAUGH,  fVom  the  Saxon  couth, 
"  knoivine,"  and  utlaugli,  "  outlaw  •"  he  that  wit- 
tingly receives  a  man  outlawed,  and  cherifhes  or 
conceals  him  :  for  which  offence  he  wis  in  ancient 
times  fubjeft  to  the  fame  punilhment  ^ritli  tlie  outlaw 
liimfelf. 

COVERT,  in  Heraldry,  denotes  fomething  like  a 
piece  of  hanging,  or  a  pavilion  falling  over  the  top  of 
a  chief  or  other  ordinary,  fo  as  not  to  hide,  but  only 
to  be  a  covering  to  it. 

COW.     See  Bos,  Mammalia  Index. 

Cojr-Burner.  See  Bui'restis,  Entomology 
Index. 

Sea-Coir.     See  Trichecus,  Mammalia  Index. 

Coir-Iich,  or  Couhage.  See  Couhage  and  DoLI- 
CHos,  Botany  Index. 

Coir''s-Lip.     See  Primula,  Botany  Index. 

COWARD,  in  Heraldry,  a  term  given  to  a  lioa 
borne  in  an  efcutcheon  with  his  tail  doubled,  or  turned 
in  betiveen  liis  legs. 

COWEL,  Dr  John,  a  lesmed  and  eminent  civi- 
lian, born  about  the  year  1 554.  In  1607  he  compiled 
a  Law  Diftionary,  which  gave  great  offence  to  Sir 
Eduard  Coke  and  the  common  lawyers  :  fo  that  they 
firft  accufed  him  to  James  I.  as  afferting  that  thd  king's 
prerogative  was  in  fome  cafes  limited  ;  and  when  they 
failed  in  that  attempt,  they  complained  of  him  to  the 
houfe  of  commons,  as  a  betrayer  of  the  rights  of  the 
people,  by  afferting  that  tlie  king  was  net  bound  by 
the  laws  ;  for  which  he  was  committed  to  cultody, 
and  his  book  publicly  burnt.  He  alfo  publilhed./n- 
Jlitutiones  "juris  Anglicani,  in  the  manner  of  Jultinian's 
Inftitutes  j  and  died  in  the  operation  for  the  Hone,  iii 
161 1. 

COWES,  a    town    and    harbour    on  the  north-eaft 

coall  of  the  Ille  of  Wight,  in  Hamplhire.     It  has  no 

market,  but  is  the  bell  place  for  tfadc   in   the  \^ole 

illand  j  but  as  it  lies  low,  the  air  is  accounted  unhealthy. 
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Cowl,      It  is  eiglit  miles  fouth-eafl  of  Portfmouth. 
C.oukj.      ,_  25.   N.  Lat.   50.  45. 

•  COWL,  or  CouL,  a  fort  of  monkifli  habit  worn  by 

the  Bernardines  and  Benedi'^ines.  The  word  is  formed 
from  eiicul/iis,  by  confounding  the  two  firll  fyllables  in- 
to one,  as  being  the  fame  twice  repeated. — There  are 
two  kinds  of  cowls  :  the  one  white,  very  large,  worn 
in  ceremony,  and  when  they  aflift  at  the  office  ;  the 
other  black,  wore  on  ordinary  occafions,  in  the  ftrcets, 
&c.  _      _ 

F.  Mabillon  maintains  the  coul  to  be  the  fame  thing 
in  its  origin  with  the  fcapular.  The  author  of  the 
apology  of  the  emperor  Henry  IV.  diflinguillies  two 
fonrif  of  couls  :  the  one  is  a  gown  reaching  to  the 
feet,  having  lleeves,  and  a  capuchin,  ufed  in  cere- 
monies 5  the  other  a  kind  of  hood  to  work  in,  cal- 
led alfo  ■^fcapular,  becaufe  it  only  covers  the  head  and 
Hioulders. 

COWLEY,  Abr.\ham,  an  eminent  poet,  was  born 
at  London  in    161 8.     His  father,  who  was  a  grocer, 
dying  before   he  was  born,  his  mother   procured   him 
to    be    admitted     a     king's    fcholar    at    Weftminfter. 
His  firft   inclination    to  poetry    arofe   on    his   lighting 
on  Spenfer's  Fairy  Queen,  when  he  was  but  juli  able 
10  read  ;  and  this  inclination  fo   far  improved   in  him, 
that  at  13  he  began  to  write  feveral   poems  ;   a  col- 
leftion    of  which   was   publilhed    in    1613,    when    he 
was  but    15.-     He    has    been    reprefented    as   polTeffed 
of  fo   bad  a  memory   that    his    teachers   could    never 
bring   him  to   retain   the   ordinary  rules  of  grammar. 
But  the  facf  was,  as  Dr  Johnfon  notices,  not  that  he 
could   not   learn  or  retain  the   rules  ;   but  that   being 
able  to  perform   his  exerciies  without  them,  he  fpared 
himfelf  the  labour.      In  1636  he  was  elefted  a  fcholar 
of  Trinity   college,  Cambridge,  and   removed   to  that 
univerfity.      Here   he   went   through   all   his   exercifes 
with  a   remarkable  degree  of  reputation  ;  and  at  the 
fame   time  muft  have   purfucd  his   poetical  turn  with 
great  eagernefs,  as  it  appears  that  the   greateft  part  of 
his  poems  were  written  befare   he  left   that   univerfity. 
He    had    taken    his    degree    of  mafter  of  arts   before 
1643,  when,  in  confequence  of  the  turbulence  of  the 
>imes,   he,   among   others,   was  ejedled  from   the  col- 
lege ;  whereupon,  retiring  to  Oxford,   he  entered  him- 
felf of  St  John's  College  ;  and  that  very  year,  under  the 
denomination  of  ?i  fcholar  of  Oxford,  pubhihed  a  fatire 
called    the    Puritan    and   the    Papift.      It   is    apparent, 
however,  that  he  did  not  remain  very  long  at  Oxford  j 
for  his  zeal   to  the   royal   caufe   engaging   him  in   the 
fervice  of  the  king,   who  was  very  feniible  of  his  abili- 
ties, and   by   whom  he   was  frequently   employed,   he 
attended  his  majefty  in  many  of  his  journeys  and  expe- 
ditions,  and  gained  not  only  that  prince's  eileem,   but 
that  of  many  other  great  perfonages,   and   in   particular 
ef  Lord  Falkland,  one  of  the  principal  fecretaries   of 
ftate. 

During  the  heat  of  the  civil  war,  he  was  fettled  in 
the  earl  of  St  Alban's  family  ;  and  when  the  queen- 
mother  was  obhged  to  retire  into  France,  he  accom- 
panied her  thither,  laboured  llrenuoutly  in  the  atTairs 
of  the  royal  family,  undertook  feveral  very  dangerous 
journeys  on  their  account,  and  was  the  principal  in- 
flrumcnt  in  maintaining  an  epillolary  coirefpondence 
bct-.veen  the  king  and  queen,  \»hofe  letters  he  cipher- 
ed ajid  deciphered  with  his  own  hand.     His  poems, 
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entitled  The  Miftrefi,  were  pubUfhed  at  London  In  Cowley. 
1647  j  and  his  comedy  called  The  Guardian,  after- ' 
wards  altered  and  publiftied  under  the  title  of  Cutter 
of  Coleman-ftreet,  in  1650.  In  i6j6  it  was  thought 
proper  by  thofe  on  whom  Mr  Cowley-  depended  that 
he  fliould  come  over  into  England,  and,  under  pretence 
of  privacy  and  retirement,  Ihould  give  notice  of  the 
pofture  of  affairs  in  this  nation.  Upon  his  return  he 
publiihed  a  new  edition  of  all  his  poems,  confining  of 
four  parts  ;  viz.  I.  Mifcellanies.  H.  The  Millrefs,  or 
Several  Copies  of  Love-verfes.  III.  Pindaric  Odes, 
written  in  imitation  of  the  flyle  and  manner  of  Pindar. 
IV.  Davideis,  a  facred  poem  of  the  troubles  of  David, 
in  four  books. 

Soon  after  his  arrival,  hovicver,  he  was  ftized,  in 
the  fearch  after  another  gentleman  of  confiderable  note 
in  the  king's  party  •,  but  although  it  was  through  mif- 
take  that  he  was  taken,  yet  ^vhen  the  republicans 
found  all  their  attempts  of  every  kind  to  bring  him 
over  to  their  party  proved  ineffeftual,  he  was  commit- 
ted to  a  fevere  confinement,  and  it  was  even  with  con- 
fiderable dithculty  that  he  obtained  his  liberty  ;  when, 
venturing  back  to  France,  he  remained  theie,  in  his 
former  fituation,  till  near  the  time  of  the  king's  re- 
turn. During  his  ftay  in  England  he  wrote  his  Two 
Books  of  Plants,  publillied  firll  in  1662  ;  to  which  he 
afterwards  added  four  books  more  ;  and  all  fix,  toga- 
ther  with  his  other  Latin  poems,  were  printed  at  Lon- 
don in  1678.  It  appears  by  Mr  Wood's  F;?/^/ 0;i;o«'- 
enfes,  that  our  poet  was  created  doftor  of  phyfic  at 
Oxford,   December  2.  1657. 

Soon  after  the  Relloration  he  became  poflelTed  of  a 
very  competent  eftate,  through  the  favour  of  his  prin- 
cipal friends  the  duke  of  Buckingham  and  the  earl  of 
St  Alban's  j  and  being  now  upwards  of  40  years  of 
age,  he  took  up  a  refolution  to  pafs  the  remainder  of 
a  life  which  had  been  a  fcene  of  tempeft  and  tumult, 
in  that  fituation  which  had  ever  been  the  objedl  of  his 
wifties,  a  ftudious  retirement.  His  eagernefs  to  get 
out  of  the  buftle  of  a  court  and  city  made  him  lefs 
careful  than  he  might  have  been  in  the  choice  of  a 
healthful  habitation  in  the  country  ;  by  which  means 
he  found  his  folitude  from  the  very  beginning  fuit 
lefs  with  the  conftitution  of  his  body  than  with  his 
mind.  His  firft  rural  refidence  was  at  Barn  Elms,  a 
place  which,  lying  low,  and  being  near  a  large  river, 
was  fubjeft  to  a  variety  of  breezes  from  land  and  wa- 
ter, and  liable  in  the  winter-time  to  great  inconveni- 
ence from  the  dampnefs  of  the  foil.  The  confequence 
of  this  Mr  Cowley  too  foon  experienced,  by  being 
feized  with  a  dangerous  and  lingering  fever.  On  his 
recovery  from  this  he  removed  to  Chertfey,  a  fituation 
not  much  more  healthy,  where  he  had  not  been  long 
before  he  was  feized  with  another  confuming  difeafc. 
Having  languiftied  under  this  for  fome  months,  he  at 
length  got  the  better  of  it,  and  feemed  pretty  well  re- 
covered from  the  bad  fymptoms,  when  one  day  in  the 
heat  of  fummer  1667,  ftaying  too  long  in  the  fields  to 
give  fome  direiSlions  to  his  labourers,  he  caught  a  moil 
violent  cold,  ivliich  was  attended  with  a  dclluxion 
and  lloppage  in  his  bread  ;  and  for  want  of  time- 
ly care,  by  treating  it  as  a  common  cold,  and  re- 
fufing  advice  till  it  was  pall  remedy,  he  departed  this 
life  on  the  28th  of  July  in  that  year,  being  the  49tW 
of  his  age  j  and  on  the  3d  of  Augull  following,  he 
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Cewley.  was  interred  in  Weftminfler-abbey,  near  the  aflies  of 
|-  »  Chaucer,  and  his  beloved  Spenfcr.  He  was  a  man  of 
a  very  amiable  charntter,  as  well  as  an  admirable 
genius.  Kin"  Charles  II.  on  the  news  of  his  death, 
declared  "  that  Mr  Cowley  had  not  left  a  better  man 
behind  him  in  England."  A  monument  was  erected 
to  -his  memory  by  George  Villiers  duke  of  Bucking- 
ham in  1675. 

Befidcs  the  works  already  mentioned,  IMr  Cowley 
wrote,  among  other  things,  A  Propofition  for  the 
Advancement  of  Experimental  Philoibphy ;  A  Dif- 
courfe  by  way  of  Viiion  concerning  the  Govenmient 
of  Oliver  Cromwell ;  and  Several  Difcourfes  by  way 
of  ElTays  in  Profe  and  Verfe.  Mr  Cowley  had  defign- 
ed  alio  a  Difcourfe  concerning  Style,  and  a  Review 
of  the  Principles  of  the  Primitive  Chriltian  Church, 
but  was  prevented  by  death.  A  fpurious  piece,  entitled 
The  Iron  Age,  was  publiihed  under  Mr  Cowley's 
name  during  his  abfence  ;  and,  in  Mr  Dryden's  Mif- 
cellany  Poems,  we  find  A  Poem  osi  the  Civil  War, 
faid  to  be  written  by  our  author,  but  not  extant  in 
any  edition  of  his  ^vork.s.  An  edition  of  his  works 
was  publiihed  by  Dr  Soratt,  afterwards  biiliop  of  Ro- 
chefter,  who  alio  prefixed  to  it  an  account  of  the  au- 
thor's life,  The  reverend  editor  mentions,  as  very  ex- 
cellent of  their  kind,  Mr  Cowley's  letters  to  his  Friends  j 
none  of  which,  however,  were  publiihed. 

The  moral  characler  of  Mr  Cowley  appears,  from 
every  account  of  it,  to  have  been  very  excellent  j  "  He 
is  reprefented  by  Dr  Spratt  (fays  Dr  Johnfon),  as  the 
molt  amiable  of  mankind  ;  and  this  pofthuraous  praife 
may  be  fafely  credited,  as  it  has  never  been  contradift- 
ed  by  envy  or  by  fattion." 

As  a  poet,  his  merits  have  been  varioufly  eftimated. 
Lord  Clarendon  has  faid  he  made  a  flight  above  all 
men  ;  Addifon,  in  his  account  of  the  Englifh  poets, 
that  he  improved  upon  the  Theban  bard  •,  the  duke  of 
Buckingham  upon  his  torab-ftone,  that  he  was  the 
Englilh  Pindar,  the  Horace,  the  Virgil,  the  delight, 
the  glory  of  his  times.  And  with  refpeit  to  the  harfli- 
nefs  of  his  numbers,  the  eloquent  Spratt  tells  us,  that 
if  his  verfes  in  fome  places  feem  not  as  foft  and  flowing 
as  one  would  have  them,  it  was  his  choice  and  not  his 
fault. 

"  Such  (fays  Mr  Knox)  is  the  applaufe  lavilhed  on 
a  writer  who  is  now  feldom  read.  That  he  could  ever 
be  eiteemed  as  a  pindaric  poet  is  a  curious  literary 
phenomenon.  He  totally  miltook  his  own  genius  when 
he  thought  of  imitating  Pindar.  He  totally  miltook 
the  genius  of  Pindar,  when  he  thought  his  own  inco- 
herent lentiments  and  numbers  bore  the  leall  refem- 
blance  to  the  wild  yet  regular  fublimity  of  the  The- 
ban. He  neglefled  even  thofe  forms,  the  ft.-ophe,  an- 
tiftrophe,  and  epode,  which  even  imitative  dulnefs  can 
copy.  Sublime  imagery,  vehement  pathos,  poetic 
fire,  which  conititute  the  effence  of  the  Pindaric  ode, 
are  incompatible  with  witty  conceits,  accurate  anti- 
thefes  and  vulgar  expreffion.  All  thefe  imply  the 
coolneis  of  deUberate  compofition,  or  the  meannefs  of 
a  litt'e  mind ;  both  of  them  moft  repugnant  to  the 
truly  Pindaric  ode,  in  which  all  is  rapturous  and  noble. 
Wit  of  any  kind  would  be  improperly  difplayed  in  fuch 
compofition  :  but  to  increafe  the  abfurdity,  the  wit  of 
Cowley  Is  often  falfe.  That  he  had  a  tafte  for  Latin 
poetry,  and  wrote  in  it  with  elegance,  the  ^vcll  knowu 
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ejiitaph    on    hirafelf,   upon  his  retirement,  and  an  ad-    C.  wTty. 
mirable  imitation    of    Horace,    are    full    proofs.     But  •   " 

furely  his  rhetorical  biographer  makes  ufe  of  the  H- 
gure  hyperlx)le,  when  he  alKrms  that  Cowley  has  ex- 
celled the  Romans  therafelves.  He  was  inferior  to 
many  a  writer  of  lefs  name  iu  the  Mufix  Anglican<e. 
But  ftill  he  had  great  merit  ;  and  I  mult  confefs  I 
have  read  his  Latin  verfes  with  more  pleafure  than 
any    of  his    Engliih  can  afford."       Ejfays,  vol.   ii.  p. 

To  Cowley's  compofitions  in  profe  Mr  Knox  hath 
paid  a  very  honourable  tellimony.  He  fays,  that  iu 
this  department  he  is  an  elegant,  a  pleafing,  a  judicious 
writer  j  and  that  it  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  he 
did  not  devote  a  greater  part  of  his  time  to  a  kind  of 
writing  which  appeared  natural  to  him,  and  in  which 
he  excelled. 

Dr  Jofeph  Warton  obferves,  that  it  is  no  caricature 
of  Cowley  to  reprelent  him  as  being  polTeffed  of  a 
ftrained  affectation  of  itriving  to  be  witty  upon  all  oc- 
cafions.  "  It  is  painiul  (adds  this  excellent  critic)^ 
to  cenfure  a  writer  of  lo  amiable  a  mind,  fuch  inte- 
grity of  manners,  and  iuch  fweetnefs  of  temper.  His 
fancy  was  brilliant,  ftrong,  and  fprightly  ;  but  his  tafte 
falle  and  uncbdical,  even  though  he  had  much  learn- 
ing." 

Dr  Beattie  has  characterlfed  Cowley  in  the  follow- 
ing terms.  "  I  know  not  whether  any  nation  ever 
produced  a  more  fingular  genius  than  Cowley.  He 
abounds  in  tender  thoughts,  beautiful  lines,  and  em- 
phatical  exprelhons.  His  wit  is  inexhauflible,  and  his 
learning  extenfive  •,  but  his  talte  is  generally  barbarous, 
and  feems  to  have  been  formed  upon  fuch  models  as 
Donne,  Martial,  and  the  worft  parts  of  Ovid  :  nor 
is  it  poflible  to  read  his  longer  poems  with  pleafure, 
while  we  retain  any  reUlh  for  the  fimplicity  of  ancient 
compofition.  If  this  author's  ideas  had  been  fewer, 
his  conceits  would  have  been  lefs  frequent  ;  fo  that  in 
one  refpeft  learning  may  be  laid  to  have  hurt  his  ge- 
nius. Yet  it  does  not  appear  that  Greek  and  Latin 
did  him  any  harm  ;  for  his  imitations  of  Anacrcon  are 
almolt  the  only  parts  of  him  that  are  now  remember- 
ed or  read.  His  Davideis,  and  his  tranflations  of 
Pindar,  are  deftitute  of  harmony,  fimplicity,  and  every 
other  clalhcal  grace." 

But  the  works  of  this  celebrated  poet  have  been  no- 
where fo  amply  criticifed  as  in  his  Life  by  Dr  John- 
fon. After  a  particular  examination  of  the  different 
pieces,  the  Doitor,  in  taking  a  general  review  oi 
Cowley's  poetr}',  obferves,  that  he  wrote  with  abun- 
dant fertility,  but  negligent  or  unikilful  felcflion } 
with  much  tliought,  but  with  little  imagery  ;  that  he 
is  never  pathetic,  and  rarely  fublime,  but  always  either 
ingenious  or  learned,  either  acute  or  profound."  Of 
his  profe  he  fpeaks  with  great  approbation.  "  No 
author  (fays  he)  ever  kept  his  verfe  and  his  profe  at  a 
greater  diftance  from  each  other.  His  thoughts  are 
natural,,  and  his  ilyle  has  a  fmooth  and  placid  equa- 
lity, 'vhich  has  never  yet  obtained  its  due  commenda- 
tion. Nothing  is  far  fought  or  hard  laboured  ;  but  all 
is  eafy  without  fceblenef«,  and  familiar  without  grolT- 
ntfs."  Upon  the  whole,  he  concludes  as  follows  ; 
"  It  may  be  arfirmed,  without  any  cncomiaflic  fer- 
vour, that  he  brought  to  his  poetic  labours  a  mind  re- 
plete  with  learning,  and  that  his  pafTagcs  arc  cnibei- 
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Cowper.  liilied  witli  all  the  ornaments  -ivliicli  Looks  could  fup- 
'  ply  ;  that  he  was  the  firft  who  imparted  to  Englilh 
numbers  the  enthnfiafm  of  the  greater  ode  and  the 
gaiety  of  the  left  ;  that  he  was  qualified  for  fpriixht- 
ly  fallies  and  for  lofty  flights;  that  he  was  among 
thofe  Tvho  freed  tranllation  from  ferviiity,  and,  in- 
ftead  of  following  his  author  at  a  diftance,  walked  by 
his  fide ;  and  that  though  he  had  left  veitification  yet 
itnprovable,  he  left  likewife  from  time  to  time  fuch  fpe- 
cimens  of  excellence  as  enabled  fuccecding  poets  to  im- 
prove it." 

So  many  of  Cowley's  productions  being  now  efteera- 
ed  fcarcely  worthy  of  a  perufal,  while  oth.ers  of  them 
are  diftinguilhed  by  their  beauty,  Dr  Hurd  i_the  pre- 
•fent  bilhop  of  Worcefter),  thought  proper  to  make  a 
feleflion  of  them,  which  he  publillied  in  1772,  under 
the  title  of  Seleft  Works  of  Mr  Abraham  Cowley, 
in  tivo  volumes ;  with  a  preface  and  notes  by  the  E- 
ditor. 

COWPER,  Wll.l.TAM,  a  diftinguiflied  modern  poet, 
was  born  at  Berkhamllead  in  Hertfordlhire  in  the  year 
17J2.  His  father,  wlio  was  reftor  of  the  parilh,  was 
nephew  to  Lord  Chancellor  Cowper.  Mr  Cowper 
was  educated  at  Weftminfter  fchool  ;  and  in  that  cele- 
brated feminary  he  acquired  his  clalFical  knowledge. 
But  it  would  appear  from  his  poem,  entitled  "  Tiroci- 
nium,^'' that  the  imprefllons  which  he  then  received 
were  not  favourable  to  this  fyftem  of  education,  and 
gave  him  a  permanent  diflike  to  public  fchools.  Through 
family  interell,  the  honourable  and  lucrative  place  of 
clerk  to  the  houfe  of  lords  had  been  provided  for  him  j 
he  was,  therefore  entered  at  the  Temple  for  the  ftudy 
of  the  law,  in  order  to  qualify  him  for  it.  In  this 
fituation  his  manners  were  amiable  and  decent ;  and 
though  it  is  probable  that  he  did  not  refufe  to  indulge 
in  thofe  pleafures  which  are  ufual  among  young  men  fi- 
inllarly  fituated,  yet  there  feems  no  reafon  to  fuppofe 
that  he  had  any  peculiar  caufes  for  felf-accufation.  His 
natural  difpofition  was  timid  and  diffident ;  his  fpirits 
were  conftitutionally  weak,  even  to  the  borders  of  ab- 
folute  unfitnefs  for  worldly  concerns  ;  fo  that  when  the 
time  came  for  affuming  that  poft  to  which  he  had  been 
deftined,  he  flirunk  with  fuch  terror  from  the  idea  of 
making  his  appearance  before  the  moft  auguft  aflembly 
in  the  nation,  that,  after  a  violent  ftruggle  with  him- 
felf,  he  aftually  refigned  the  employment,  and  ^vith  it 
all  his  profpefts  in  life.  It  appears  to  have  been  un- 
der the  agitation  of  mind  "which  this  circumflance  oc- 
cafioned,  and  which  threw  him  into  a  ferious  illnefs, 
that  he  was  led  to  a  deep  confideration  of  his  ftate  in  a 
1-elicrious  view  •,  and  from  the  fyftem  he  had  adopted, 
this  courfe  of  refleftion  excited  in  him  the  moft  alarm- 
ing and  djftrefsful  apprehenfions.  In  vain  did  his 
theological  friends  fet  before  him  thofe  encouraging 
views  which  the  theory  of  Chriftian  juftification  is  cal- 
culated to  prefent,  and  which  to  many  is  the  fource  of 
a  confidence  perhaps  as  excelTive  as  their  former  fears ; 
the  natural  difpofition  of  his  mind  fitted  it  to  receive  all 
the  horrors,  without  the  confolations  of  his  faith. 
We  are  told,  that  "  the  terror  of  eternal  judgment 
overpowered  and  wholly  difordered  his  faculties ;  and 
he  remained  feven  months  in  a  continual  expeftation 
of  being  inftantly  plunged  into  final  mifery."  In  this 
(hocking  condition  he  became  the  fubjeft  of  medical 
care,  and  he  ^vas  placed  in  the  receptaclo  for  lunatics 
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kept  by  Dr  Cotton  of  St  Alban's,  an  amiable  and  Con-psr, 
worthy  phyficinn,  and  the  author  of  feme  well-known '  »  "" 
poems.  At  length  he  recovered  a  degree  of  ferenity  ; 
but  his  mind  had  acquired  that  indelible  tinge  of  me- 
lancholy by  which  it  was  ever  after  charatlerifed,  and 
wliich  rendered  hiswhole  life  little  more  than  a  fuc- 
ceftion  of  intervals  of  comfort  between  long  paror- 
ifms  of  fettled  defpondency.  It  is  unnecelTary  to  follovf 
him  through  all  his  fcenes  of  retirement.  Part  of  his 
time  ^vas  fpent  at  the  houfe  of  his  relation,  Earl  Cow* 
per,  at  Cole-green  ;  and  part  at  Huntingdon,  with  his 
intimate  friend  the  reverend  Mr  Unwin.  After  the 
death  of  the  latter,  he  removed  with  his  widow  to  Ol- 
ney  in  Buckingliamlhire,  which  was  thenceforth  the 
principal  place  of  his  refidence.  The  aflfeftionate  in- 
timacy he  enjoyed  with  this  lady  is  ftrongly  expreiT- 
ed  in  the  following  lines,  which  have  probably  been 
underftood  by  moft  readers  as  expreflive  of  a  conjugal 
union : 

— ^W'itnefs,  dear  companion  of  my  walks, 
Whofe  arm  this  twentieth  winter  I  perceive 
Faft  lock'd  in  mine,  with  pleafure  fuch  as  love 
Confirm'd  by  long  experience  of  thy  worth 
And  well-tried  virtues  could  alone  infpire — 
Witnefs  a  joy  that  thou  haft  doubled  long. 

Taji,  Book  I. 

At  Olney  he  contrafted  a  clofe  friendftiip  with  the 
reverend  Mr  Nevrton,  then  minifter  there,  and  fince 
reftor  of  St  Mary  Woolnoth,  London,  whofe  religious 
opinions  were  in  unifon  with  his  own.  When  Mr 
Newton  publilhed  his  volume  of  Hymns,  called  "  The 
OIney's  Colletlion,"  it  was  enriched  with  fome  com- 
positions  from  the  pen  of  Cowper,  diftinguiftied  by  the 
letter  C.  They  bear  internal  evidence  of  a  cultivated 
underftanding,  and  an  original  genius.  His  time  was 
now  wholly  dedicated  to  that  literary  leifure,  in  which 
the  mind,  left  to  its  own  operations,  follows  up  that 
line  of  purfuit  w^liich  is  the  moft  congenial  to  its  tafte, 
and  the  moft  adapted  to  its  powers.  In  his  garden,  in 
his  library,  and  in  his  daily  walks,  he  feems  to  have 
difciplined  his  mufe  to  the  picturelque  and  vivid  habits 
of  defcription,  which  will  ahvays  diftinguiih  Cowper 
among  our  national  po?ts.  No  writer,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Thomfon,  feems  to  have  fludied  nature  with 
more  diligence,  and  to  have  copied  her  \vith  more  fideli- 
ty. An  ach'antage  which  he  has  gained  over  other  men, 
by  his  difdaining  to  ftudy  her  "  through  the  fpeftaclcs 
of  books,"  as  Dryden  calls  it  ;  and  by  his  purfuing  her 
through  her  haunts,  and  watching  her  in  all  her  atti- 
tudes, with  the  eye  of  a  philofopher  as  well  as  of  a 
poet.  As  Mr  Cowper  had  no  reliflr  for  public  con- 
cerns, it  was  not  lingular  that  he  ftiould  have  neglcftei 
the  ftudy  of  the  law,  on  ivhich  he  had  entered.  That 
knowledge  of  aSive  life,  which  is  fo  requifite  for  the 
legal  profeftion,  would  hardly  be  acquired  on  the  banks 
of  the  Oufe,  and  in  filent  contemplations  on  the  beau- 
ties of  nature.  In  this  retreat,  he  exchanged  for  the 
fociety  and  converfe  of  the  mufes,  the  ambition  and 
tumult  of  a  forenfic  occupation  ;  dedicating  his  mind 
to  the  cultivation  of  poetry,  and  ftoring  it  with  thofe 
images  which  he  derived  from  the  inexhaullible  trea- 
fury  of  a  rich  and   varied   fcenery,  in  a  moft  beautiful 

and  romantic  country The  firft  volume  of  his  poems, 

which  was  publilhed  by  Mr  Newton  in  1787,  confifts 
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Cowpcr.  of  various  pieces,  on  various  fubjefls.  It  feeras,  that 
'"""v  he  had  been  alTiduous  in  cultivating  a  turn  for  grave 
and  argumentative  %  erilfication,  on  moral  and  ethical 
topics.  Of  this  kind  is  The  Table  Talk,  and  I'everal 
other  pieces  in  the  colleilion.  He  who  objefts  to 
thefe  poems  as  containing  too  great  a  ncglecl  of 
harmony  in  the  arrangement  of  his  words,  and  ufe 
of  exprelTions  too  profaic,  wUl  condemn  him  on  prin- 
ciples of  criiicilm  which  are  by  no  means  juft,  if  the 
objeft  and  11) le  of  the  fubjeft  be  conCdered.  Horace 
apologized  for  the  ftyle  of  his  own  fatires,  which  are, 
ilriclly  fpeaking,  only  ethical  and  moral  difcourfes,  by 
obferving,  that  thole  topics  required  the  pedejlrian  and 
familiar  diction,  and  a  form  of  expreilion,  nor  carried 
to  the  heights  of  poetry.  But  if  the  reader  ivill  fore- 
go the  delii^ht  of  fmooth  verfification,  and  recollect 
that  poetry  does  not  altogetker  confift  in  even  and  po- 
lilhed  metre,  he  will  remark  in  thefe  produftions,  no 
ordiaary  depth  of  thinking  and  of  judgment,  upon  the 
moll  important  objeSs  of  human  mtercourfe  ;  and  lie 
^vill  be  occafionally  flruck  with  lines,  not  unworthy  of 
Dryden  for  their  llrength  and  dignity.  His  lighter 
poems  are  well  knov\ai.  Of  thefe,  the  verfes  fuppofed 
to  be  written  by  Alex.  Selkirk,  on  the  illand  of  Juan 
Fernandez,  are  in  the  moft  popular  efliraation.  There 
is  great  originality  in  the  follo\ving  ftanza.. 

I  am  out  of  humanity's  reach  ; 

I  mufl  finirti  my  journey  alone  ; 
Never  hear  the  Uveet  mufic  of  fpeech  ; 

I  ftart  at  the  found  of  my  own." 

It  would  be  abfurd  to  give  one  general  charafter  of 
the  pieces  that  were  publiihed  in  this  volume ;  yet, 
this  is  true  concerning  Mr  Cowper's  produdlions  •,  that 
in  all  the  varieties  of  his  ftyle,  there  may  ftill  be  dif- 
cemed  the  likenefs  and  imprelTion  of  the  fame  mind  •■, 
the  fame  unaffedled  modefty,  which  always  rejects  un- 
feafonable  ambitions  and  ornaments  of  language  j  the 
fame  eafy  vigour ;  the  fame  ferene  and  cheerful  hope, 
derived  from  a  fteady  and  unlhaken  faith  in  the  dogmas 
of  Chriftianity.  Mr  Cowper,  perhaps,  does  not  derive 
praife  from  the  choice  and  elegance  of  his  words ;  but 
he  has  the  higher  praife  of  having  chofen  them  with- 
out affectation.  He  appears  to  have  ufed  them  as  he 
found  them  ;  neither  introducing  faftidious  refinements 
nor  adhering  to  obfolete  barbarifros.  He  underftood 
the  whole  fcience  of  numbers,  and  he  has  praftifed 
their  diuerent  kinds  with  confiderable  happinefs  ;  and, 
if  his  verfes  do  not  flow  fo  foftly  as  the  delicacy  of  a 
modern  ear  requires,  that  roughnefs,  which  is  objefted 
to  in  his  poetry,  is  his  choice,  net  his  defect.  But  this 
fort  of  critics,  who  admire  only  what  is  exquifitely  po- 
lilhed,  like  Cuyp's  pidures,  thefe  lovers  of  "  gentle- 
/nefs  without  finews*,"  ought  fo  take  into  their  elti- 
mate,  that  vaft  effufion  of  thought  which  is  fo  abun- 
dantly poured  over  the  writings  of  Cowper,  without 
which  human  difcourfe  is  only  an  idle  combination  of 
founds  and  fyllables.  The  favourable  reception  which 
this  volume  experienced,  produced  another  of  fuperior 
merit.  His  principal  performance  was  undoubtedly 
"  The  Talk,"  a  poem.  The  occalion  that  gave  birth 
to  it  was  trivial.  A  lady  had  requefted  him  to  write 
a  piece  in  blank  verfe,  and  gave  him  for  its  fubject  a 
thing  next  ta  her,  viz.  thcfofa.  This  he  expanded  in- 
10  one  of  the  Eneft  moral  poems  our  language  has  pro- 
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duced.  It  Is  written  In  blank  verfe  as  defired ;  and  Cowprt. 
though  in  that  refpefl  it  refembles  Milton's,  it  is  nc-  ^~~"v~~" 
verthclefs  original  and  highly  characleriflic.  It  is  not 
too  ftately  for  familiar  defcription,  or  too  depreffcd 
for  fublime  and  elevated  imagery.  If  it  has  any  fault, 
it  is  that  of  being  too  much  laden  with  idiomatic  ex- 
preffion ;  a  fault  which  the  author,  in  the  rapidity  with 
which  his  ideas  and  his  utterance  feem  to  have  llowed, 
very  naturally  incurred.  In  this  poem,  his  fancy  ran 
with  the  molt  excurfive  freedom.  The  poet  enlarges 
upon  his  topics,  and  confirms  his  argument  by  every 
variety  of  illultration.  He  never  however  dwells  upon 
them  too  long,  and  leaves  off  in  fuch  a  manner,  that 
it  feems  it  \vas  in  his  power  to  have  faid  more.  The 
arguments  of  the  poem  are  various.  The  works  of 
nature,  the  affociations  with  w-hich  they  exhibit  them- 
felves,  the  defigns  of  Providence,  and  the  paflions  of ' 
men.  Of  one  advantage,  the  writer  has  amply  availed 
himfclf.  The  work  not  being  rigidly  confined  to  any 
precife  fubjeit,  he  has  indulged  himfelf  in  all  the 
laxitT  and  freedom  of  a  mifcellaneous  poem.  Yet  he 
has  itill  adhered  fo  faithfully  to  the  general  laws  of 
congruity,  that  whether  he  infpires  the  loiter  affcftions 
into  his  reader,  or  delights  him  with  keen  and  playful 
raillery,  or  difcourfes  on  the  ordinary  manners  ot  hu- 
man nature,  or  holds  up  the  bright  pictures  of  religious 
confolation  to  his  mind,  he  adopts,  at  pleafure,  a  dic- 
tion juft  and  appropriate,  equal  in  elevation  to  the 
facred  effufions  of  pious  rapture,  and  fufhciently  eafy 
and  familiar  for  delcriptions  of  doraeftic  life  ;  Ikillul 
alike  in  foaring  without  effort,  and  defcending  without 
raeannefs.  He  who  defires  to  put  irjto  the  hands  of 
youth  a  poem,  which  not  deftitute  of  poetic  embellilb- 
ment,  is  free  from  all  matter  of  a  licentious  tendency, 
will  find  in  the  Talk  a  book  adapted  to  his  purpofe. 
It  would  be  abfurd  and  extravagant  aufterity  to  con- 
demn thofe  poetical  produftions  in  which  love  confti- 
tutes  the  leading  feature.  That  pailion  has  in  every 
age  been  the  concernment  of  life,  the  theme  of  the 
poet,  the  plot  of  the  ftage.  Yet  there  is  a  kind  of 
amorous  fenfibility,  bordering  on  morbid  enthuliafm, 
which  the  youthful  mind  too  often  imbibes  from  the 
glowing  fentiments  of  the  poets.  Their  genius  de- 
fcribes,  in  the  moft  fplendid  colours,  the  operations  of 
a  paflion  which  requires  rebuke  rather  than  incentive, 
and  lends  to  the  moft  grovelling  fenfuality  the  en- 
chantments of  a  rich  and  creative  imagination.  But 
in  the  Talk  of  Copper,  there  is  no  licentioufnefs  of 
defcription.  All  is  grave,  majeftic,  and  moral.  A 
vein  of  fober  thinking  pervades  every  page,  and,  in 
finillied  poetrv,  defcribes  the  infuthciency  and  vanity 
of  human  purfuits.  Not  that  he  is  always  fevere.  He 
frequently  enlivens  the  mind  of  his  reader  by  fportlve 
defcriptions,  and  by  reprefenting  in  elevated  meafures, 
ludicrous  objects  and  circumRances,  a  fpecies  of  th^ 
mock  heroic,  (a  admired  in  Phillip's  Splendid  Shilling. 
The  hillorical  account  he  has  given  of  chairs,  in  the 
firft  book  of  the  Talk,  is  a  ftriking  fpecimen  of  his 
powers  of  verfification,  and  of  his  talent  for  humour 
in  this  latter  ftyle.  The  attention  is  however  the  moft 
detained  by  tliofe  paffages,  in  which  the  charms  of  ru- 
ral life,  and  the  endearments  of,  domeftic  retirement 
are  defcribed.  The  Talk  abounds  with  incidents,  in- 
troduced as  epifodes,  and  interpofing  an  agreeable  re- 
lief to  the  grave  and  icrious  part  of  the  poetr; .    His 
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Crazy  Kate  is  a  defcription  of  tlic  calamity  of  a  difor- 
dered  reafon,  admirably  exaft  and  affefting. 

"  She  begs  an  idle  pin  of  all  (he  meets." 

What  poet  would  have  introduced  fo  minute  a  circum- 
ilance  into  his  reprefentation  I  and  yet  that  minutenefs 
conftitutes  its  happy  effeft. 

Of  his  talent  for  painting  there  cannot  be  a  better 
fpecimen  than  his  Iketch  of  the  melancholy  man,  pro- 
bably iketched  from  what  too  faithful  remembrance 
luggefted  of  himfelf : 

Look  where  he  comes — In  this  embower'd  alcove 
Stand  clofe  concealed,  and  fee  a  ilatue  move  ; 
Lips  bufy,  and  eyes  fixt,  foot  falling  flow, 
Arms  hanging  idly  down,  hands  clafp'd  below, 
Interpret  to  the  marking  eye,  diftrefs, 
Such  as  its  fymptoms  only  can  ex^rcfs. 
That  tongue  is  filent  now  ; — that  ulent  tongue 
Could  argue  once,  could  jeft  or  join  the  fong, 
•Could  give  advice,  could  cenfure  or  commend, 
Or  charm  the  forrows  of  a  drooping  friend. 
Renounc'd  alike  its  office  and  its  fport, 
Its  britker  and  its  graver  ftrains  fall  fliort ; 
Both  fall  beneath  a  fever's  fecret  fway. 
And  like  a  fummer  brook  are  paft  away. 

Retirement. 

His  John  Gilpin  is  univerfally  known,  and  may  be 
confidered  as  a  fportive  piece  of  humour,  which  ivould 
have  done  credit  to  many  writers,  but  can  hardly  be 
faid  to  have  added  to  Mr  Cowper's  reputation.  His 
next  ^vork  was  a  tranflation  of  the  liiad  and  Odyffey 
into  Miltonic  blank  verfe.  It  is  an  unjuft  piece  of  cri- 
ticifm  to  compare  the  verfion  of  Mr  Pope  to  that  of 
Mr  Cowper.  The  merits  of  each  are  diftinft  and  ap- 
propriate. Mr  Pope  has  exhibited  Homer  as  he  would 
have  fung  had  he  been  born  in  England.  Mr  Cowper 
has  endeavoured  to  pourtray  him  as  he  wrote  in 
Greece,  adhering  frequently  to  the  peculiarities  of  his 
original's  idiom,  and  deliring  to  preferve  his  ftrength 
and  energy,  together  -ivith  his  harmony  and  i'mooth- 
nefs.  Mr  Cowper  died  of  a  fevere  and  lingering  ill- 
nefs,  at  Eaft  Dereham,  in  Norfolk,  April  2?.  1800. 

COX,  Richard,  a  learned  prelate,  and  principal 
pillar  of  the  Reformation,  was  bom  at  Whaddon  in 
Buckinghamlhire,  of  lo^v  parentage,  in  the  year  1 490. 
From  Eton  fchool  he  obtained  a  fcholarfhip  in  King's 
college  in  Cambridge,  of  which  he  became  a  fellow  in 
1519  :  he  was  thence  invited  to  Oxford  by  Cardinal 
Wolfey,  and  was  there  made  one  of  the  junior  canons 
of  Cardinal  college.  In  1525  he  was  incorporated 
bachelor  ;  and  the  following  year  took  the  degree  of 
matter  of  arts  in  the  fame  univerfity.  In  this  fitua- 
tion  he  became  remarkable  for  his  learning  and  poeti- 
cal abilities  •,  but  his  attachment  to  the  opinions  of 
Luther  rendered  him  hateful  to  his  fuperlors,  who  llrip- 
ped  him  of  his  preferment,  and  threw  him  into  prifon 
on  a  fufpicion  of  herefy.  Being,  however,  foon  re- 
leafed,  lie  was  chofen  mafter  of  Eton  fchool,  which 
flourilhed  remarkably  under  his  care.  In  15^7  he 
commenced  dotlor  of  divinity  at  Cambridge  ;  in  1540 
was  made  archdeacon  of  Ely  ;  and  the  following  year 
prebendary  of  that  cathedrsJ,  on  its  being  new  found- 
ed by  Ring  Henry  VIII.  In  1546  he  was  made  dean 
of  Cbritt-church,   O.vford.      By   the   lecoramendation 
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of  Archbifliop  Cranmer  and   Birtiop  Goodricli,  to  the       Cat, 
latter  of  ahom  he  had  been  chaplain,  he  not  only  ob-    Coxwol 

tained  the  above  preferments,  but  was   chofen   precep-  ' T" 

tor  to  Prince  Ed\vard,  on  whofe  accefliou  to  the  throne 
he  became  a  favourite  at  court,  was  fworn  of  the  privy 
council,  and  made  king's  almoner.  In  1 547  he  was 
elected  chancellor  of  Oxford  ;  in  1548  canon  of  Wind- 
for  ;  and  the  next  year  dean  of  Weftminllcr.  About 
this  time  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  commiffioners 
to  vifit  the  univerfity  of  Oxford  ;  in  which  office  his 
zeal  for  reformation  was  lo  exceffive,  that  he  deftroyed 
a  number  of  curious  and  valuable  books,  for  no  better 
reafon  ihan  becaufe  they  vvere  written  by  Roman  Ca- 
tholics. On  the  acceffion  of  Q^ueen  Mary  he  was  ftrip- 
ped  of  all  his  preferments  and  commited  to  the  Mar- 
Ihalfea.  He  was,  however,  foon  releafed,  and  imme- 
diately left  the  kingdom.  Having  refided  fome  time 
at  Straihurg  with  his  intimate  friend  Peter  Martyr, 
on  the  death  of  Queen  ]\Iary  he  returned  to  England, 
and,  with  other  divines,  was  appointed  to  revife  the 
liturgy.  He  often  preached  before  the  queen  ;  and  in 
1559  was  preferred  to  the  fee  of  Ely,  which  he  con- 
tinued to  enjoy  upwards  of  21  years.  He  was,  how- 
ever, no  favourite  with  the  queen  :  the  reafon  affigned 
for  which  was,  his  zealous  oppofition  to  her  retaining 
the  crucifix  and  wax-candles  on  the  altar  of  the  royal 
chapel;  ?'(o  his  ftrenuous  defence  of  the  marriage  of 
the  clergy,  which  her  majefly  always  difapproved. 
He  died  on  the  22d  of  July  1581,  aged  81.  He 
was  a  man  of  canfiderable  learning,  a  zealous  and  ri- 
gid bulwark  of  the  church  of  England,  and  an  im- 
placable enemy  both  to  Papifts  and  Puritans.  In  a 
letter  to  Archbifhop  Parker,  he  advifes  him  to  proceed 
vigoroully  in  reclaiming  ox  punijlimg  the  Puritans,  and 
not  to  be  difcouraged  at  the  frown  of  thofe  court -fa- 
voiurites  who  protected  them;  alTuring  him  that  he 
might  expecl  the  bleffing  of  God  on  his  pious  labours 
to  fiee  the  church  from  their  dangerous  attempts,  and 
to  ellablilh  uniformity.  This  zealous  reformer  we  find 
had  not  totally  loft  fight  of  the  Popiffitext,  compel  them 
to  come  in  ;  but  a  llronger  proof  of  his  implacability 
and  felf-importance  appears  in  his  letter  to  the  lord 
treafurer  Burleigh,  in  which  he  warmly  expoftulates 
with  the  council  for  interpofing  in  behalf  of  the  Pu- 
ritans, or  meddling  in  affairs  of  the  church,  admonifti- 
ing  them  to  keep  their  OK<n  fphere.  Such  language 
from  a  biffiop  would  make  a  modern  privy  council  Hare. 
His  «orks  are,  i .  Two  Latin  Orations  on  the  Difpute 
between  Dr  Trefham  and  Peter  Martyr,  Lond.  I J 49, 
4to.  2.  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England  ;  in  com- 
piling, and  afterwards  correfting  which,  he  was  prin- 
cipally concerned.  3.  The  Lord's  Prayer  in  verfe, 
commonly  printed  at  the  end  of  David's  Pfalms  by 
Sternhold  and  Hopkins.  4.  Tranflation  of  the  four 
Gofpels,  the  Afts  of  the  Apoftles,  and  the  Epiftle 
to  the  Romans,  in  the  new  tranflation  of  the  Bible 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  j.  Refolutions  of 
fome  Ouellions  concerning  the  Sacrament  in  the  Col- 
letlion  of  Records  at  the'  end  of  Burnet's  Hiftory  of 
the  Reformation.  6.  Several  Letters  to  the  Queen 
and  others,  publilhed  in  Strype's  Annals  of  the  Re- 
formation. He  is  alfo  faid  to  have  been  concerned  in 
the  declaration  concerning  the  divine  inflitution  of  bi- 
ftiops,  and  to  have  aflifled  Lilve  in  his  Grammar. 
COXWOLD,  a  to'.vn  in  the  north  riding  of  York- 

fl'-ixe. 
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flilre,   14  miles  north  of  York.     W.  Long.  1.  10.  N. 
L?.t.  54.  16. 

COYPEL,  AvTHON-Y,  an  excellent  French  painter, 
bom  at  Paris  in  1661.  Novel  Coypel,  his  father,  be- 
ing chofen  by  M.  Colbert  to  be  diretlor  of  the  academy 
at  Rome,  he  took  his  fon  with  him  into  Italy,  where 
Anthony  Coypel  formed  himfelf  on  the  works  of  the 
greatelf  mailers,  and  on  his  return  to  France  was  made 
(irll  painter  to  the  duke  of  Orleans.  That  prince  em- 
ployed him  in  painting  the  grand  gallery  of  the  royal 
palace,  and  allowed  him  a  penfion.  In  1714,  he  was 
direftor  of  the  Academy  of  Painting  and  Sculpture.  In 
1715,  he  was  made  the  firft  painter  to  the  French  king, 
and  was  ennobled  on  account  of  his  merit  He  died  in 
1722.  M.  Coypel,  his  fon,  alio  excelled  in  the  lame 
art. 

COZENING  ;  tricking,  or  defrauding. — In  law, 
.it  denotes  an  oifence  where  any  thing  is  done  deceit- 
fully, whether  belonging  to  contrafts  or  not,  which 
cannot  be  properly  termed  by  any  fpecial  name. 

COZUMEL,  an  ifland  near  the  \veflera  coaft  of 
Jucatan,  where  Cortez  landed  and  refreflied  his  troops 
before  entering  upon  the  coiiquell  of  Me.xico.  \V. 
Long.  89.  o.  and  N.  Lat.  13.  o. 

CRAB.     See  C.vncer,  Entomology  Index. 

Cr.ab's  C/a'ivs,  in  the  Materia  Medica,  are 'the  lips 
of  the  claws  of  the  common  crab  broken  off  at  the 
verge  of  the  black  part,  fo  much  of  the  extremity  of 
the  ciaivs  only  being  allowed  to  be  ufed  in  medicine 
as  is  tinged  with  this  colour.  The  blacknefs,  how- 
ever, is  only  fuperficial  ;  they  are  of  a  grayilh  white 
i«thin,  and  when  levigated  furnilh  a  white  powder. 

Crab's  claws  are  of  the  number  of  the  alkaline  ab- 
forbents  ;  but  they  are  fuperior  to  the  generality  of 
them,  in  fome  degree,  as  they  are  found  on  a  chemical 
analyfis  to  contain  a  volatile  urinous  fait. 

Cr.^b's  Eyes,  in  Pharmacy,  are  a  ftrong  concretion 
in  the  head  of  the  cray-filh.  They  are  rounded  on 
one  fide,  and  depreifed  and  finuated  on  the  other,  con- 
fiderably  heavy,  moderately  hard,  and  ^vithout  fmell. 
We  have  them  from  Holland,  Mufcovy,  Poland,  Den- 
mark, Sweden,  a'.c  many  other  places.  What  are 
nfually  met  with  in  -hf"  fiiops  are  prepared  by  art. 

Crab's  eyes  art  much  ufed  both  in  the  Ihop  medi- 
cines and  extemporaneous  prefcription,  being  accounted 
abforbent. 

CK.K^-Lice,  a  troublefome  kind  of  vermin,  wliich 
llick  fo  faft'With  their  claws  to  the  (kin  as  to  render  it 
diihcult  to  dillodge  the-ii.  They  are  called  p/aaul^, 
morpioncs,  petolie,  and  peffblatie  :  they  ufually  infell  the 
arm-pits  and  pudenda.  Cleanlinefs  is  the  be.1  preven- 
tive. But  thefe  vermin  may  be  eafily  removed  with  the 
application  of  a  little  mercurial  ointment. 

Cr.\b,  a  fort  of  wooden  pillar,  whofe  lower  end, 
being  let  down  through  a  fliip's  decks,  refl  upon  a 
focket  like  the  capftern ;  and  having  in  its  upper  end 
three  or  four  holes,  at  diiferent  heights,  through  the 
middle  of  it,  one  above  another,  into  which  long  bars 
are  thruft,  whofe  length  is  nearly  equal  to  the  breadth 
of  the  neck.  It  is  employed  to  wiiui  in  the  cable,  or 
to  purchale  any  other  weig'ntv  body  -.vhich  rwjuires 
a  great  mechanical  po-\ver.  This  differs  from  a  cap- 
flern,  as  not  being  furnilhed  witli  a  drum-head,  and 
by  having  the  bars  to  go  entirely  through  it,  reaching 
from  one  fide  of  the  deck  to  the  other  j  whereas  thoie 
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of  the  capftern,  which  are   fuperior  in  number,  reach  Crab-y»«w 
onlv  about  eight  inches  or  a   foot   into  the  drum-head,         " 
according  to  us  nzc.     See  Lapstlrn.  ^ 

CKAB-lawi,  a  name  in  Jamaica  for  a  kind  of  ulcer 
on  the  folcs  of  the  feet,  with  hard  callous  lips,  fo  hard 
that  it  is  diihcult  to  cut  them.  The  ungl.  carul.fort. 
is  their  cure. 

CRACATOA,  the  moft  foutherly  of  a  clufter  of 
iflands  lying  in  the  entrance  of  the  liraits  of  Sunda  in 
the  Eall  Indies.  Its  whole  circumference  does  not 
exceed  nine  miles  ;  and  off  its  north-eaftern  extremity 
is  a  imall  illand  forming  a  road,  m  which  Captain 
Cook  ancliored  when  viliting  this  illand  on  his  laft  voy- 
age. On  the  fouthem  part  of  the  (mail  illand  is  a 
reef  of  rocks,  within  which  is  a  tolerable  iheltcr  a- 
gainft  all  northerly  winds,  there  being  27  fathoms  wa- 
ter in  the  mid  channel,  and  18  near  the  reef.  Be. 
tween  the  two  illands  there  is  a  narrow  paffage  for 
boats.  The  lliore  that  conllitutes  the  weR  iide  of  the 
road  runs  in  a  north-wellerly  direflion,  having  a  bank 
of  coral  running  into  the  lea  for  a  little  way,  fo  that 
it  is  diihcult  for  boats  to  land  except  at  the  time  of 
high  water  ;  but  the  anchoring  ground  is  very  good 
and  free  from  rocks.  In  the  inland  parts  the  ground 
is  elevated,  riling  on  all  fides  gradually  from  the  fea, 
and  is  entirely  covered  with  wood,  excepting  a  few 
fpots  which  are  cleared  by  the  inhabitants  for  fowing 
rice.  The  climate  is  reckoned  very  heclthy  in  com- 
parifon  with  the  neighbouring  countries,  but  it  is  very 
thinly  inhabited.  There  are  abundance  ot  turtle  on 
the  coral  reefs  ;  but  other  refrefliments  are  fcarce,  and 
fold  at  an  exorbitant  price.  Water  is  not  plentiful  : 
Captain  Cook  was  obliged  to  fupplv  him.'elf  from  a 
fmall  fpring  oppofite  to  the  louthem  extremity  of  the 
fraall  illand  above  mentioned.  To  the  fouthward  is  a 
hot  fpring,  whofe  waters  are  ufed  as  a  bath  by  the  in- 
habitants. 'J  he  road  where  the  Refolution  anchored 
lies  in  S.  Lat.  8.  6.  and  by  obfervation,  in  105.  36. 
E.  Long,  by  the  time-keeper  in  104.  48.  The  varia- 
tion of  the  compafs  one  degree  W.  Or  the  full  and 
change  days  it  is  high  ivater  at  feven  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  the  tide  rifes  three  feet  four  inches  per- 
pendicular. 

CRACKOW,  or  Cracow,  a  city  of  Poland,  fitua- 
ted  in  a  palatinate  of  the  fame  name,  E.  Long.  20.  16. 
N.  Lat.  50.  8.  It  was  formerly  the  capital  of  Poland, 
where  the  kings  were  elccled  and  crowned,  and  was 
once  almoll  the  centre  of  the  Polilli  dominions,  but  is 
new  a  frontier  town  5  a  proof  how  much  the  power  o£. 
this  republic  has  been  contrafled. 

Crackow  ftands  in  an  e.xtenfive  plain,  watered  by 
the  Viftula,  which  is  broad  but  Ihallow  :  the  city  and 
its  fuburbs  occupy  a  vaft  tracl  of  ground,  but  are  fo 
badly  peopled,  that  they  fcarcely  contain  i6,oco  in- 
habitants. The  great  fquare  in  the  middle  of  the 
town  is  very  fpaci«)us,  and  has  feveral  well-built  houfes, 
once  richly  furnilhed  and  v,ell  inhabited,  but  moft  of 
them  now  either  untenanted  or  in  a  fiate  of  melan- 
choly decay.  Many  of  the  (Ireets  art  broad  and  hand- 
fome  ;  but  almolf  every  building  bears  the  mod  ffrik- 
ing  marks  of  ruined  grandeur  :  the  churches  alone 
feem  to  have  prcler\'ed  their  original  iplendour.  The 
devaftation  of  this  unfortunate  tou'n  was  begun  by  the 
Swedes  at  the  commencement  of  the  prefent  century, 
when  it  ivas  befieged  and  taken  by  Charks  XII.  but 
4  X  the 
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Cracktw.  the  miicliiefs  it.  fuiFcied  from  that  ravager  of  the  north 
*  were  far  lefs  delhuflive  than  thofe  it  experienced  du- 
ring the  late  dreadful  commotions,  when  it  underwent 
repeated  fieges,  and  was  alternately  in  polTeffion  of 
the  Ruffians  and  Confederates.  The  effects  of  can- 
non, grape,  and  mulket  fhot,  are  ftill  difcernible  on 
the  walls  and  houfes.  In  a  word,  Crackow  exhibits 
the  remains  of  ancient  magnificence,  and  looks  like  a 
great  capital  in  ruins  :  from  the  number  of  fallen  and 
falling  houfes  one  would  imagine  it  had  lately  been 
facked,  and  •  that  the  enemy  had  left  it  only  yefterday. 
The  town  is  furrounded  with  high  walls  of  brick, 
flrengthened  by  round  and  fquare  towers  of  vvliimfical 
fhapes,  in  the  ancient  ftyle  of  fortification  :  thele  walls 
ivere  built  by  Venceflaus  king  of  Bohemia  during  the 
Ihort  period  in  which  he  reigned  over  Poland. 

The  univerfity  of  Crackow  ivas  formerly,  and  not 
unjuftly,  called  the  mother  of  Polilh  literature,  as  it 
principally  fupplied  the  other  feminaries  with  profcf- 
iors  and  men  of  learning  ■,  but  its  luftre  has  been  great- 
ly obfcured  by  the  removal  of  the  royal  refidence  to 
Warfaw,  and  ftill  more  by  the  late  inteftine  convul- 
fions.  In  this  city  the  art  of  printing  was  firft  intro- 
duced into  Poland  by  Haller  ;  and  one  of  the  earlieil 
books  was  the  ConlHtutions  and  Statutes  compiled  by 
Cafimir  the  Great,  and  afterwards  augmented  by  his 
fuccefibrs.  The  charafters  are  Gothic,  the  fame  which 
were  univerfally  ufed  at  the  invention  of  printing  :  the 
great  initial  letters  are  wanting,  which  ihoivs  that  they 
^vere  probably  painted  and  afterwards  worn  away.  The 
year  in  which  this  compilation  was  printed  is  not  pofi- 
tively  known  ;  but  its  publication  was  certainly  ante- 
rior to  1496,  as  it  does  not  contain  the  ftatutes  paffed 
by  John  Albert  hi  that  year.  The  moll  flourifhing 
period  of  the  univerfity  was  under  Sigifmond  Auguf- 
tus  in  the  16th  century,  ivhen  feveral  of  the  German 
reformers  fled  from  the  perfecutions  of  the  emperor 
Charles  V.  and  found  an  alylum  in  this  city.  They 
gave  to  the  world  feveral  verfions  of  the  facred  wri- 
tings, and  other  theological  publications,  which  diffu- 
fed  the  reformed  religion  over  great  part  of  Poland. 
The  proteftion  which  Sigifmond  Auguftus  afforded 
to  men  of  learning  of  all  denominations,  and  the  univer- 
fal  toleration  which  he  extended  to  every  feft  of  Chrif- 
tians,  created  a  fufpicion  that  he  was  fecretly  inclined 
to  the  new  church  ;  and  it  was  even  reported  that  he 
intended  to  renounce  the  Catholic  faith,  and  publicly 
profefs  the  reformed  religion. 

Towards  the  fouthcrn  part  of  the  town,  near  the 
Viftula,  riles  a  fmall  eminence  or  rock,  upon  the  top 
of  wl)ich  is  built  the  palace,  furrounded  ".vith  brick  walls 
and  old  towers,  which  form  a  kind  of  citadel  to  the 
town.  This  palace  owes  its  origin  to  Ladiflaus  Jaghel- 
lon  ;  but  little  of  the  ancient  ftrufture  now  appears, 
as  the  greateft  part  v/as  demolifhed  by  Charles  XII.  in 
1 70 1,  when  he  entered  this  town  in  triumph  after  the 
battle  of  Cliffovv.  It  has  been  fince  repaired.  The  re- 
mains of  the  old  palace  confiJf  of  a  few  apartments, 
which  are  left  in  their  ancient  ftate  as  they  exifted  in 
the  laft  century.  This  palace  was  formerly  the  refi- 
dence of  the  kings  of  Poland,  who,  from  the  time  of 
Ladiflaus  Locketec,  have  '■'een  crowned  at  Crackow. 
The  Polilh  and  German  hift'^rians  differ  concealing  the 
time  when  the  title  of  king  was  fiift  claimed  by  the  fo- 


vercigns  of  this  country  ;  but  the  moft  probable  account  Crackaw,^ 
is,  according  to  Mr  Coxe,  that  in  i  295  Premiflaus  af-     Cradle, 
fumed  the  regal  title,  and  ivas  inaugurated  at  Gnefna  by  ~~~^'~" 
the  archbilhop  of  that  diocefe.     He  was  fucceeded  by 
Ladiflaus  Locketec,  who  offending  the  Poles  by  his  ca- 
pricious and  tyrannical  conduft,  was  depofed  before  he 
was  crowned  ;  and  Venceflaus   king  of  Bohemia,  who 
had  married  Richfa  daughter  of  Premiflaus,  being  eleft- 
ed  in  his  ftead,  was  in    1 300   confecrated   at   Gnefna. 
Ladiflaus,  after  flying  from  his  country  and  undergoing 
a  feries  of  calamitous  adventures,  was  at  length  brought    ' 
to   a   fenfe   of  his  mifconducl.      Having  regained  the 
affeftion  of  his  fubjects,  he  was  reftorcd,   in   the  hfe- 
time  of  Venceflaus,  to   part  of  his  dominions  j  and  he 
recovered  them  all  upon  the  demife  of  that  monarch  in 
the  year  1305  :  he  governed,  however,  for  fome  years 
without  the  title  of  king  ;  but  at  length  in   1320  was- 
crowned  at  Crackow,  to  which  place  he  transferred  the 
ceremony  of  the  coronation  ;  and   afterwards  enaiSed, 
that  for  the  future  his  fucceflbrs  flioidd  be  inaugurated 
in  the  cathedral  of  this  city. 

Since  that  period  all  the  fovereigns  have  been  confe- 
crated at  Crackoiv,  excepting  the  iail  king.  Previ- 
ous to  his  eleilion  a  decree  \vas  iffued  by  the  diet  of 
convocation,  tliat  the  coronation  Ihould  be  folemnized 
for  this  turn  at  Warfaw,  without  prejudice  in  future  to 
the  ancient  right  of  Crackow  •,  a  provilo  calculated  to 
fatisfy  the  populace,  but  which  will  not  probably  pre- 
vent any  future  fovereign  from  being  crowned  at  War- 
faw, now  become  the  capital  of  Poland  and  the  refi- 
dence of  its  kings.  The  diadem  and  other  regalia  ufed 
at  the  coronation  are  ftill  kept  in  the  palace  of  Crac- 
kow, under  fo  many  keys,  and  with  fuch  care,  that  it 
is  impoffible  to  obtain  a  fight  of  them. 

Adjoining  to  the  palace  ftands  the  cathedral,  alfo 
ra'tliin  the  walls  of  the  citadel.  Here  all  the  fove- 
reigns, from  the  time  of  Ladiflaus  Locketec,  have  been 
interred,  a  few  only  excepted,  viz.  Louis  and  Ladif- 
laus II.  who  were  kings  of  Hungary  as  well  as  of 
Poland,  and  vvhofe  bodies  ^vere  depofited  m  Hungary  ; 
Alexander,  who  died  and  was  buried  at  Vilna  ;  Henry 
of  Valois,  interred  in  France  ;  and  the  late  monarch 
Auguftus  III.  The  fepulchres  of  the  kings  of 
Poland  are  not  diftinguifhed  by  any  peculiar  mag- 
nificence ;  their  figures  are  carved  in  marble  of  no 
extraordinary  workmanfhip,  and  fome  are  without  in- 
fcriptions. 

The  bifliop  of  Crackow  is  the  firft  in  tW  kingdom, 
duke  of  Saveria,  and  very  often  a  cardinal.  His  re- 
venues are  larger  than  thofe  of  his  metropolitan  the 
archbilhop  of  Gnefna,  and  are  computed  to  amount 
to  40,000  dollars  per  annum. 

CRADLE,  a  well  known  machine  in  which  infants 
are  rocked  to  fleep. 

It  denotes  alfo  that  part  of  the  ftock  of  a  crofs  bow 
where  the  bullefis  put. 

Cradle,  in  Surgery,  a  cafe  in  which  a  broken  leg 
is  laid  after  being  fet. 

Cradle,  in  ?ngra\ing,  is  the  name  of  an  inftruraent 
ufed  in  fcraping  mezzotintos,  and  preparing  the  plate. 
It  is  formed  of  fteel,  refembling  a  chiffel  with  one 
floping  fide,  upon  which  are  cut  hollow  lines  very 
near  each  other,  and  at  equal  diftances.  The  afting 
part  of  this  tool  is  made  circular,  and  the  corners  are 

rounded,. 
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CraJIe     touuatd.     After  being  properly  tempered,  it  fnuft  be 
II         Iharpened  on  the  whecftone.     There  arc  various  fizes 

Cradi.e,  among  (hipwrights,  a  frame  placed  under 
the  bottom  of  a  iliip,  in  order  to  condufl  her  fraoothly 
and  rteadily  into  the  water  uhen  (lie  is  going  to  be 
launched  ;  at  which  time  it  fupports  her  weight  \vhile 
(he  Aides  down  the  defcent  or  Hoping  pafTage  called  t//e 
■uays,  \vhich  are  for  this  purpofe  daubed  vvith  foap  and 
tallow. 

CRAFT,  a  general  name  for  all  forts  of  veffels 
employed  to  load  or  difcharge  merchant  (hips,  or 
to  carry  alongfide  or  return  the  (lores  of  men  of  war. 
Such  are  lighters,  hoys,  barges,  prames,  &c.  See  thofe 
articlas. 

CRAKE,  or  Corn-Crake.  See  Rallus,  Orni- 
thology Index. 

GRAIL,  or  Careil,  a  parliament  town  of  Scotland, 
(ituated  on  the  fea-coaft  of  the  county  of  Fife,  about 
feven  miles  fouth-eaft  of  St  Andrews.  W.  Long.  2. 
20.   N.  Lat.  56.  17. 

CRAMBE,  Sea-cabbage,  Sea-beach  Kale,  or 
Sea-colewort,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
tetradj-namia  clafs,  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking 
under  the  39th  order,  Si/iqiiofa.  See  Botaky  In- 
dex. 

CRAMERIA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
tetrandria  clafs.      See  BoTANY  Index. 

CRAMOND,  Over  and  Nether,  two  villages 
about  four  miles  weft  of  Edinburgh  ;  of  which  only 
the  laft  deferves  notice,  as  having  been  once  a  famous 
naval  ftation  of  the  Romans.  It  is  fituated  at  the  in- 
flux of  the  river  Almond  into  the  Forth.  Three  Ro- 
man roads  meet  at  this  place,  ^^"hith  \vas  called  by  them 
yllaterva,  and  whither  they  brought  their  grain  for  the 
fupport  of  their  troops.  The  village  contains  about 
300  inhabitants.  Here  are  the  remains  of  a  bath  and 
fudatory  ;  and  many  altars,  medals,  8tc.  have  been 
dug  up. 

CRAMP,  a  fpafinodic  affeflion  of  tlie  mufcles  of 
different  parts  of  the  body,  as  of  thofe  of  the  neck, 
arms,  legs,  &c.  accompanied  with  a  violent  but  tran- 
(itory  pain.     See  Medicine  Index. 

CRAMf-FiJ)},  or  Torpedo.  See  RaJa,  ICHTHYOLO- 
GY Index. 

CRA>AT-Iron,  or  Cramps,  a  piece  of  iron  bent  at 
each  end,  ^vhich  fer\'es  to  fallen  together  pieces  of 
wood,  rtones,  or  other  things. 

CRAMPONEE,  in  Heraldry,  an  epithet  given  to 
a  crofs  which  has  at  each  end  a  cramp  or  fquare  piece 
coming  from  it  ;  that  from  the  arm  in  chief  towards 
the  (inlfter  angle,  that  from  the  arm  on  that  fide  down- 
tvards,  that  from  the  arm  in  bafe  to^vards  the  de.\ter 
fide,  and  that  from  t'.ie  de.xter  arm  upward?. 

CRANAGE,  the  liberty  of  ufmg  a  crane  at  a  wharf, 
and  alfo  the  money  paid  for  drawing  up  wares  out  of 
a  Ihip,  &c.  with  a  crane. 

CRANE.    See  Ardea,  Ornithology  Index. 

Cr.\ne,  in  Mechanics,  a  machine  ufed  in  building 
for  railing  large  Hones  and  other  weights.  See  Me- 
chanics. 

Crane^s  E'dl.     See  Geranium,  Botany //k/ct. 

CuANE-Fly,  a  fpccies  of  Tu-u'la.  See  Entomolo- 
gy Index. 

CRANGANOR,  a  Dutch  faaory  on  the  Malabar 
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coall  in  the  Eall  Indies,  feated  in  E.   Long.  75.  5.  N. 
Lat.  10.  o.     See  Cochin. 

CRANIOLARIA,    a    genus  of  plants  belonging-, 
to  the  didynamia  clafs ;    and    in    the  natural  method 
tanking  unHcr  the  40th  order,  Verfonatx. 

CRANIUM,  in  Anatomy,  an  aflemblage  of  feveral 
bones  ^vhich  cover  and  enclofe  the  brain  and  cerebel- 
lum, popularly  called  x^cmJhiU.  See  Anatomy  Ixdex. 
— The  word  comes  from  the  Greek  «;«K«y,  of  x{*»o;, 
galea,  "  helmet ;"  becaufe  it  fervcs  to  defend  the 
brain  like  a  head-piece.  Pezron,  again,  derives  K^atin, 
from  the  Celtic  cren,  bcraufe  of  its  ro'mdnefs. 

CRANK,  a  contrivince  in  machines,  in  manner  of 
an  elbo.v,  only  of  a  fquare  form,  projecting  out  from 
an  axis  or  fpindle;  and  ferving,  by  its  rotation,  M 
raife  and  fall  the  piftons  of  engines  for  raifmg  water 
or  the  like, 

Cranic,  in  fea  language.  A  (liip  is  faid  to  be  crani- 
Jided,  \\hen  for  want  of  a  fufficient  quantity  of  ballaft 
or  cargo,  (lie  cannot  bear  her  fails,  or  can  bear  but 
fmall  fail  for  fear  of  overfetting. — She  is  laid  to  be 
crank  by  the  ground,  when  her  floor  is  fo  narrow  that 
(he  cannot  be  brought  on  ground  without  danger. 

Crank  is  alio  an  iron  brace  which  fupports  the  lan- 
thoms  on  the  poop-quarters,  &c. 

CRANMER,    Thomas,  a  celebrated    archbi(hop, 
reformer,  and   martyr,   was  the  fon  of  Thomas  Cran- 
mer,  Efq.  of  Aflaclon   in  Nottinghamlhire,  where  our 
author  was  born  in   i4fiQ.     At   the  age  of  14,  he  was 
admitted    a    ftudent  of  Jefus  College,    Cambridge,  of 
which  he  afterwards  became  fellow  ;  but  marrying  the 
relation  of  an  innkeeper's  wife,  he  loft  his  fellowlhip 
and   quitted   the    college.'    On    the  death  of  his  wife 
he  was  re^admitted  fellow  of  Jefus  College.     In  152^ 
he  took  the  degree  ordoclor  of  di\-inity,  and  was  made 
theological  leclurer  and  examiner.     Tlie  plague  being 
at  Cambridge,  he  retired  to   the  houfe  of  a  relation  at 
Waltham  Abbey,  ivhere,  meeting  vvith  Fox  the  king's 
almoner,  and  Gardiner  the  fecretary,  he  gave  his  opi- 
nion concerning   King  Henry's  marriage  with  Catha- 
rine   much  to    the   fati>fa6tion  of   his  majcfty.     This 
opinion  was,  that  infte^d  of  difpiiting  about  the  vali- 
dity of  the  king's  marriage  with  Catharine,  they  fhould 
reduce  the  matter  to  this  fimple  queftion,  "  Whether 
a  man  may  marry  his  brother's  wife  or  not  ?"    When 
the  king  was  told  of  it,  he  faid,  "  This  fellow  has  got 
the  right  fow  by  the  ear."     He  then   fent  for  him  to 
court,  made  him  one  of  his  chaplains,  and  ordered  hint 
to    write    in  vindication    of  the  divorce  in  agitation. 
This  book  having  quieted  the  tender  confcience  of  the 
king,  he  was  defirous  that  all  Europe  (hould  be  con- 
vinced of  the  illegality  of  his  marriage  with  Queen  Ca- 
tharine ;  and  for  that  purpofe   fent  Cranmer  to  France, 
Italy,   and   Germany,  to  difpute    the  matter  with  the 
divines  of  thofe  countries.      At  Nuremberg   Cranmer 
married  a  fecond  wife.     Being  returnrd   to  England, 
io  March  1533  he  was  confecrated   archbiihop  of  Can- 
terbury ;    in    May  following  he    pronounc.  d  the  fen- 
tence   of  divorce    between  the  king  and  queen  ;    and 
foon   after  married  tlie  amorous  monarch  to  Ann  Bo- 
leyn.     Being  now  at  the  head  of  the  church,   he  exert- 
ed   himfelf  in  the  bufinefs  of  the   Reformation.     The 
Bible   was  trandated  into  Englifti,  and  monafteries  dif- 
folved,  principally  by  his  means. 

In  1536  the  royal  confcience  again  rcqwred  the  af- 
4X2  fiftancc 
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Cranrr.tr.  firtnnce  of  our  archbidiop  :  in  t!i!S  year  he  divorced  the 

^~'>^ king  from   Ann  Boleyii.     In  153  7  he  viiited  his  dio- 

cefe,  and  endeavoured  to  abolifli  the  fuperflitious  ob- 
lervance  of  holidays.  In  1539  he  and  fome  of  the 
Liihops  fell  under  tfee  king's  difpleafure,  becaufc  they 
could  not  be  brought  to  give  their  confent  in  parlia- 
ment that  the  monafleries  ihould  be  fupprelTcd  for  the 
kinc's  fole  ufe.  He  alio  flrenuoully  oppofed  the  aft 
for  the  fi.x  articles  in  the  houfe  of  lords,  fpeaking  three 
days  afainft  it  ;  and  upon  the  pafTmg  of  that  ftatute 
lent  away  his  vsife  into  Germany.  In  1540  he  was 
one  of  the  commlflioners  for  infpeding  into  matters  of 
religion  and  explaining  Tome  of  its  chief  doftrines. 
'.rhe  refult  of  their  commiflion  was  the  book  entitled  A 
neceffary  Erudition  of  any  Chriftian  man.  After  Lord 
Cromwell's  death  (in  whofe  behalf  he  had  written  to 
the  king),  he  retired  and  lived  in  great  privacy,  med- 
dling not  at  all  with  Hate  affairs.  In  1541  he  gave 
orders,  purfuant  to  the  king's  direftions,  for  taking  a- 
w  ay  fuperititious  fhrines ;  and  exchanging  Bilhopf- 
bourn  for  Beckelhcurn,  united  the  latter  to  his  diocefe. 
In  1542  lie  procured  the  "  Afl  for  the  advancement 
of  true  religion  and  the  abolifliment  of  the  contrary," 
ivliich  moderated  the  rigour  of  the  fix  articles.  But 
the  year  following,  fome  enemies  preferring  accufations 
againlf  him,  he  had  like  to  have  been  ruined,  had  not 
the  king  interpofcd  in  his  behalf.  His  majefty  conti- 
nued afterwards  to  proteft  him  from  his  enemies  ;  and 
£t  his  death  appointed  him  one  of  die  executors  of  his 
tvill,  and  one  of  the  regents  of  the  kingdom.  In  1556 
he  crowned  young  Edward,  during  whofe  fhort  reign 
lie  promoted  the  reformation  to  the  utmoft  of  his 
power  •,  and  was  particularly  inllrumental  In  compofing, 
correfting,  and  eilablithing  the  liturgy  by  aft  of  par- 
liament. He  had  alfo  a  ihare  in  compiling  the  thirty- 
»ilne  articles  of  religion. 

In  1 5  i;3.  he  oppofed  the  new  fettlement  of  the  crown 
upon  Lady  Jane  Gray,  and  would  no  way  be  concern- 
ed In  that  affair  (though  at  laft,  through  many  impor- 
tunities, he  was  prevailed  upon  to  fet  his  hand  to  It)  ; 
neither  would  he  join  in  any  of  Dudley's  ambitious 
projefts.  Upon  Queen  Mary's  aceeflion  to  the  throne, 
he  was  committed  to  the  Tower ;  partly  for  fetting 
his  hand  to  the  inftrument  of  Lady  Jane's  fucceflion, 
and  partly  for  the  public  offer  he  had  made  a  little  be- 
,  fore  of  juftifying  openly  the  religious  proceedings  of 
the  late  king.  Some  of  his  friends,  forefeeing  the  ftorm 
that  was  likely  to  fall  upon  him,  advifed  him  to  Hy, 
but  he  abfolutely  refufed.  In  the  enfuing  parliament, 
•n  November  the  3d,  he  was  attainted,  and  at  Guild- 
hall found  guilty  of  high  treaion  ;  whereupon  the  fruits 
of  his  arch'oilhopric  were  fequeftered.  In  April  1554, 
he  and  Ridley  and  Latimer  were  removed  to  O.xford, 
in  order  for  a  public  difputation  with  the  Papills  ; 
which  was  accordingly  held  there  towards  the  middle 
«f  the  month,  with  great  noife,  triumph,  and  Impudent 
confidence  on  the  Papills  fide,  and  with  as  much  gra- 
vity, learning,  modefty,  and  convincing  fufficiency  on 
<he  fide  of  the  Proteftant  bilhops.  The  20th  of  April, 
tivo  days  after  the  end  of  thefe  difputatlons,  Cranmer 
and  tlie  two  others  were  brought  before  the  commif- 
licners,  and  aiksd,  Whether,  they  would  fublcribe  (to 
Popery)  ?  which  they  unaniraoully  refufing,  were  con- 
demned as  heretics.  From  this  fentencc  the  archbilhop 
ajoealed  to  the  jufl  judgment  of  the  Almighty  j  and 


wrote  to  the  council,  giving  them  an  account  of  the  Crur^mtr. 
difputation,  and  defiring  the  queen's  pardon  for  his  ' 
treafon,  which  it  feems  was  not  yet  remitted.  By  the 
convocation  which  met  this  year,  his  Defence  of  the 
true  and  Catholic  Doftrine  of  the  Sacrament  of  the 
Body  and  Blood  of  our  Saviour  Chrift  was  ordered  to 
be  burnt.  Some  of  his  friends  petitioned  the  queen  In 
his  behalf  j  putting  her  in  mind  how  he  had  once  pre- 
ferved  her  in  her  father's  time  by  his  earneft  Intercef- 
fions  with  him  for  her,  fo  that  Ihe  had  reafon  to  be- 
lieve he  loved  her,  and  would  fpeak  the  truth  to  her 
more  than  all  the  reft  of  the  clergy.  All  endeavours 
in  his  behalf,  however,  were  ineffeftual  ;  and  the  arch- 
bliliop  being  degraded  and  moft  ignominloufly  treated, 
was  at  laft  flattered  and  terrified  into  an  infincere  re- 
cantation and  renunciation  of  the  Proteftant  faith.  But 
this  triumph  was  not  fufficient  to  gratify  the  pious  ven- 
geance of  the  Romiih  Mary.  On  the  24th  of  Feb.  1556, 
a  writ  was  figiied  for  the  burning  of  Cranmer  ;  anci 
on  the  24th  March,  which  was  the  fatal  day,  he  w-as 
brought  to  St  Mary's  chuixh,  Oxford,  and  placed 
on  a  kind  of  ftage  over  againft  the  pulpit,  where  Dr 
Cole,  provoft  ot  Eton,  was  appointed  to  preach  a  fer- 
mon  on  the  occafion.  While  Cole  was  haranguing, 
the  unfortunate  Cranmer  expreffed  great  inward  con- 
fufion  ;  often  lifting  up  his  hands  and  eyes  to  heaven, 
and  frequently  pouring  out  floods  of  tears.  At  the 
end  of  the  fermon,  when  Cole  defired  him  to  make  an 
open  profeflion  of  his  faith,  as  he  had  promifed  him  he 
would,  he  firft  prayed  in  the  moft  fervent  manner  j 
then  made  an  exhortation  to  the  people  prefent,  not  to 
fet  their  minds  upon  the  world,  to  obey  the  king  and 
queen,  to  love  each  other,  and  to  be  charitable.  Af- 
ter this  he  made  a  confeffion  of  his  faith,  beginning 
with  the  creed,  and  concluding  with  thefe  words  : 
"  And  I  believe  every  %vord  and  fentence  taught  by 
our  Saviour  Jefus  Chrift,  his  apoftles,  and  prophets,  in 
the  Old  and  New  Teftament. — And  now  (added  he) 
I  come  to  the  great  thing  that  fo  much  troubleth  my 
confclence,  more  than  any  thing  I  ever  did  or  faid  in 
my  whole  life  ;  and  that  is  the  fetting  abroad  a  writ- 
ing contrary  to  the  truth,  which  I  here  now  renounce 
as  things  written  with  my  hand  contrary  to  the  truth 
which  I  thought  in  my  heart ;  and  written  for  fear  of 
death,  and  to  fave  my  life  if  it  might  be  :  that  is,  all 
fuch  bills  and  papers  which  I  have  written  or  figned 
with  my  hand  fince  my  degradation,  wher«in  I  have 
written  many  things  untrue.  And  forafmuch  as  my 
hand  offended,  writing  contrary  to  my  heart,  my  hand 
fliall  firft  be  punlftied  ;  for,  may  I  come  to  the  fire,  it 
fl-.all  be  firft  burned.  As  for  the  pope,  I  refufe  him  as 
Chrift's  enemy  and  antichrift,  with  all  his  falfe  doftrine. 
And  as  for  the  facrament,  I  believe  as  I  have  taught 
In  my  book  againft  the  bilhop  of  Winchefter."  U'huiv- 
derftiaick  as  It  were  with  this  unexpeftcd  declaration, 
the  enraged  Poplfli  crowd  admonhhed  him  not  tp  dif- 
femble.  "  Ah  !  (replied  he  with  tears)  fince  I  lived 
hitherto,  I  have  been  a  hater  of  falfehood  and  a  lover 
of  fimplicity,  and  never  before  this  time  have  I  diffem- 
bled."  \\'hereupon  they  pulled  him  off  the  ftage  witli 
the  utmoft  fury,  and  hurried  him  to  the  place  of  his 
martyrdom  over  againit  Baliol  college  ;  where  he  put 
off  his  clothes  in  hafte,  and  Handing  in  his  fliirt,  md 
without  thoes,  was  fafteued  with  a  chain  to  the  ftake. 
Some  prefling  him  to  agree  to  his  former  recantation, 
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•rarmjr.  he  anfutrtJ,  ilionin;^  his  hand,  "  This  is  I'.ie  hand 
■^-V~~'  that  wrote  it,  and  therefore  it  ihall  firll  fuffcr  punilli- 
ment."  Fire  being  applied  to  him,  he  flrttched  out 
his  right  hand  into  the  dame,  and  lield  it  there  unmo- 
ved (except  that  once  with  it  he  wiped  his  f;;ce)  till  it 
was  confumed  ;  crying  with  a  loud  voice,  "  This  hand 
hath  offended  5"  and  often  repeating,  "  Tliis  un^vorthy 
right  hand."  At  lail  the  fire  getting  up,  he  loon  ex- 
pired, never  ftirrir.g  or  crying  out  all  the  while  ;  only 
keeping  his  eyes  fixed  to  heaven,  and  repeating  more 
than  OBce,  "  Lord  Jelus  receive  my  fpirit."  Such  was 
the  end  of  the  renowned  Thomas  Cranmer,  in  the  67tll 
year  ot  his  age. 

It  was  noticed  above,  that  after  the  paffing  of  the  acl 
for  the  fix  articles,  Archbilhop  Cranmer  fent  his  wife 
into  Germany.  But  (he  afterwards  returned  agahi  to 
England  ;  and  Mr  Strype  intonr.s  us  that  "  in  the 
time  of  King  Edward,  when  the  marriage  of  the  clergy 
was  allowed,  he  brought  her  forth,  and  li\'ed  openly 
with  her."  Mr  Gilpin  fays,  "  he  left  behind  him  a 
widow  and  children  •,  but  as  he  always  kept  his  family 
in  obfcurity  for  prudential  realons,  we  know  little 
about  them.  1'hey  had  been  kindly  provided  for  by 
Henry  VIII.;  who,  without  any  fohcitation  from  the 
primate  himlelf,  gave  him  a  confiderable  grant  from 
the  abbey  of  Walbeck  in  Nottinghamlhirc,  which  his 
family  enjoyed  after  his  deceafe.  King  Ed^vard  made 
fome  addition  to  his  private  fortune;  and  his  heirs 
were  reftored  in  blood  by  an  acl  of  parliament  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth. 

yVrchbilhop  Crann:er  wrote  a  great  number  of  books  : 
many  of  them  he  publilhcd  himfelf ;  and  many  of 
them  ftill  remain  in  MSS.  viz.  two  folio  volumes  in 
the  king's  library,  feveral  letters  la  the  Cotton  collec- 
tion, &c. 

Mr  GUpin  remarks,  That  "  the  charafter  of  the 
archbifhop  hath  been  equ;illy  the  fubjetl  ot  exaggera- 
ted praife  and  of  imdeferved  cenfure.  The  moll  inde- 
fenfible  parts  of  the  archbilhop's  charafter  are  the  rea 
dinefs  with  which  he  fometimes  concurred  in  the  un- 
juftifiable  proceedings  of  Henry  VIII.  and  the  inll;ance.s 
wherein  he  ihowed  himfelf  to  be  actuated  by  intolerant 
principles. 

"  He  firft  recommended  himfelf  to  Henry  by  the  zeal 
which  he  dlfplayed  in  promoting  the  king's  divorce 
from  Queen  Catharine.  As  to  this,  it  may  be  allow- 
ed, that  Dr  Cranmer  might  tliink  the  marriage  wrong,: 
but  though  it  polTibly  might  be  a  point  of  cor»fcience 
Tvith  the  king,  it  could,  however,  be  none  with  him ; 
and  there  was  manifeftly  a  difference  between  advifing 
not  to  do  a  thing,  and  advifing  to  undo  it  when  al- 
ready done,  at  leaft  in  a  matter  of  fo  difputable  a  na- 
ture. On  the  other  hand,  to  repudiate  a  woman  with 
whom  the  king  had  cohabited  near  20  years  as  his 
^^^fe,  and  to  illegitimate  a  daughter,  bred  up  in  the 
higheft  expeflations,  and  nov;  marriageable,  were  ads 
of  fuch  cruelty,  that  it  feems  to  indicate  a  %vant  of 
feeling  to  be  in  any  degree  acceffary  to  them.  To 
this  may  be  added,  that  the  notoriety  of  the  king's 
paffion  for  Ann  Boleyn,  which  all  men  believed  to  be, 
if  not  the  firfl  mover,  at  leaft  the  principal  fpring  of 
his  pretended  fcruples,  threw  a  very  indelicate  impu- 
tation on  all  who  had  any  concern  in  the  affair.  No 
ferious  churchman,  one  would  imagine,  could  be  fond 
of  the  idea  of  adaunillering  to  the  king's  paJions.     It 
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is  with  concern,  therefore,  that  v,e  fee  a  man  of  Dr  Ciir.n!^. 
Cranner's  integrity  and  fimplicity  of  manners  afting  ~~~v  "  ' 
io  much  out  of  character  as  to  compound  an  affair  of 
this  kii'.d,  if  net  with  his  confciencc,  at  leaft  with  all 
delicacy  of  fentiment ;  and  to  parade  through  Europe, 
in  the  (juality  of  an  ambaiTador,  defending  everywhere 
the  king's  />!otis  r!ten!:'ons.  But  the  caufe  (continues 
Mr  Gilpin)  animated  him.  With  the  illegality  of  the 
king's  mp.rriage,  he  endeavoured  virtually  to  cftablilh 
the  infulhciency  of  the  pope's  difpenfation  ;  and  the  lat- 
ter was  an  argument  fo  near  his  heart,  that  it  feems  to 
have  added  merit  to  the  former.  We  cannot  indeed 
account  for  his  embarking  fo  zealoufly  in  this  bufmefs, 
without  fuppofing  his  principal  motive  was  to  free  his 
country  from  the  tyranny  of  Rome,  to  which  this  ftep 
very  evidently  led.  So  defirable  an  end  would  in  fome 
degree,  he  might  imagine,  fanftify  the  means." 

Of  two  of  the  inllances  of  perfecntion  in  %vhich 
Archbilhop  Cranmer  was  concerned,  Mr  Gilpin  gives 
the  following  account.  "  Joan  Bocher  and  George 
Paris  were  accufed,  though  at  different  times ;  one  for 
denying  the  humanity  of  Chrift,  the  other  for  denying 
hit  divinity.  They  were  both  tried  and  condemned 
to  the  ftake ;  and  the  archbilhop  not  only  confented 
to  thele  acts  of  blood,  but  even  periuaded  the  averfioii 
of  the  voung  king  into  a  compliance.  "  Your  majeily 
mull  diilinguilh  (faid  he,  informing  his  royal  pupil's 
conicience)  between  common  opinions  and  luch  as  arc 
the  efil-ntial  articles  of  faith.  Thefe  latter  we  muft  on 
no  account  luffer  to  be  oppofed."  Mr  Gilpin  jullly  ob- 
ferves,  that  "  nothing  even  plaufible  can  be  fuggefted 
in  defence  of  the  archbilhop  on  this  occafion,  except 
only  that  the  fpirit  of  Popery  was  not  yet  \vholly  re- 
preffed."  Thefe  indances  of  injufticc  and  barbarity 
were  indeed  totally  indefeniible,  and  a  great  difgrace  to 
Cranmer  and  to  all  who  were  concerned  in  tliem.  It 
does  not  appear  that  he  endeavoured  to  promote  the 
death  of  Lambert ;  but,  as  Mr  Gilpin  obferves,  it  were 
to  be  wiftied  he  had  rid  his  hand  of  the  difputatioif 
likewife.  The  public  difputation,  in  which  Cranmer 
bore  fome  part,  proved  the  means  of  bringing  Lambert  to  • 
the  ftake. 

One  of  the  moft  honourable  tranfaclions  of  Arch- 
biftiop  Cranmer's  life,  was  the  firm  ftand  that  he  made 
againft  the  acl  of  the  fix  articles.  This  aft  was  fo 
ilrongly  fupported  by  the  king,  that  even  the  Pro- 
teftants  in  parliament  made  little  oppofition  to  it.  But 
Cranmer  oppofed  it  with  great  zeal  and  fteadinefs. 
"  The  good  archbilhop  (fays  Mr  Gilpin)  never  ap- 
peared in  a  more  truly  Chriftian  light  than  on  this  oc- 
cafion. In  the  midil  of  fo  general  a  defe£lion  (for 
there  were  numbers  in  the  houfe  who  had  hitherto 
ftiown  great  forwardnefs  In  reformation)  he  alone  made 
a  ftand.  Three  days  he  maintained  his  ground,  and 
baffled  the  arguments  of  all  oppofers.  But  argument 
was  not  their  ^veapon,  and  the  atclibllhop  faiv  him- 
felf obliged  to  fink  under  fuperlor  po^ver.  Henry  or- 
dered him  to  leave  the  houfe.  The  primate  refufed  : 
"  It  was  God's  buCnefs  (he  faid),  and  not  man's.  ■ 
And  when  he  could  do  no  more,  he  boldly  entered  hii 
proteft.  Such  an  inftance  of  fortitude  is  fufficient  to  ■ 
wipe  off  many  of  thofe  courtly  ftains  which  have  fafteiv- 
ed  on  his  memory." 

His  behaviour  in  the  caufe   of  the  ddtc  of  Norfolk  - 
was  alfo  entitled  to  great .  commendation.      "  The  laft" 
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'Cranmtr.   afl  of  this  reign  (fays  Mr  Gilpin)  was  an  a£l  of  blood, 
•  and  gave  the  archbilhop  a  noble  opportunity  cflho\v- 

ing  how  well  he  had  learned  that  great  Chriftian  leiTou 
of  forgiving  an  enemy.  Almofl  without  the  Ihadow 
of  juflice,  Henry  had  given  diredlions  to  have  the  duke 
of  Norlolk  attainted  by  an  aft  of  pailiameiit.  The 
king's  mandate  Hood  in  lieu  of  guilt,  and  the  bill 
palled  the  houfe  with  great  eafe.  No  man,  except  the 
biihop  of  Winchefter,  had  been  fo  great  an  enemy  to 
the  archbifliop  as  the  duke  of  Norfolk.  He  had  al- 
■\vays  thwarted  the  pimate's  meafures,  and  oftener  than 
once  had  pradliled  againll  his  life.  Ho\v  many  would 
have  feen  ivith  ftcret  pleafure  the  working  ol  Provi- 
dence againft  fo  rancorous  an  enemy  ;  fatisfied  in  ha- 
ving themfelves  no  hand  in  his  unjuft  fate  !  But  the 
archbilhop  faw  the  affair  in  another  light  :  he  fa^v  it 
with  horror ;  and  although  the  king  had  in  a  particu- 
lar manner  interelfed  himfelf  in  this  bulinefs,  the  pri- 
mate oppofed  the  bill  with  all  his  might  ;  and  when 
his  oppofition  was  vain,  he  left  the  houfe  with  indig- 
nation, and  retired  to  Croydon." 

He  was  indeed  remarkable  for  the  placability  of  his 
temper,  and  for  ftioi\nng  kindnefs  to  thofe  by  whom 
he  had  been  greatly  injured.  P'ence  it  is  mentioned 
in  Shakefpeare's  Henry  VHI.  as  a  common  faying  con- 
cerning him : 
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-"  Do  my  lord  of  Canterbury 


But  one  ihrewd  turn,  and  he^s  your  friend  for  ever." 

Archbifliop  Cranmer  was  a  great  friend  and  patron 
of  learned  foreigners,  who  had  been  perfecuted  for  their 
attachment  to  the  principles  of  the  reformation.  Mr 
Gilpin  fays,  "  the  fuffering  profelTors  of  Proteftantifm, 
Vvho  were  fcattered  in  great  numbers  about  the  vari- 
ous countries  of  Europe,  were  always  fure  of  an  afy- 
lum  with  him.  His  palace  at  Lambeth  might  be  call- 
ed a  femjnary  of  learned  men ;  the  greater  part  of 
whom  perfecution  had  driven  from  home.  Here, 
among  other  celebrated  reformers.  Martyr,  Bucer, 
Alefs,  Phage,  found  fanfluary.  Martyr,  Bucer,  and 
Phage,  were  liberally  penfioned  by  the  archbilhop  till 
he  could  btherwife  provide  for  them.  It  was  his  wifli 
to  fix  them  in  the  two  univerfities,  where  he  hoped 
their  great  knowledge  and  fpirit  of  inquiry  would  for- 
ward his  defigns  of  reftoring  learning ;  and  he  at  length 
obtained  profeflbrfliips  for  them  all.  Bucer  and  Phage 
were  fettled  at  Carnbridge  ;  where  they  only  ihowed 
^vhat  might  have  been  expefted  from  them,  both  dy- 
ing within  a  few  months  after  their  arrival.  But  at 
Oxford  Martyr  afted  a  very  confpicuous  part,  and  con- 
tributed to  introduce  among  the  iludents  there  a  very 
liberal  mode  of  thinking. 

Of  the  learning  of  Archbifliop  Cranmer,  Mr  Gilpin 
rcmai-ks,  that  "  it  was  chiefly  confined  to  his  profef- 
fion.  He  had  applied  himfelf  in  Cambridge  to  the 
fludy  of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  languages  •,  which 
though  efteemed  at  that  time  as  the  mark  of  herefy, 
appeared  to  him  the  only  fources  of  attaining  a  critical 
knowledge  of  the  Scriptures.  He  had  fo  accurately 
(ludied  canon  law,  that  he  was  efleemed  the  befl;  ca- 
nonifl:  in  England  ;  and  his  reading  in  theology  was 
fo  extenfive,  and  his  colleflions  from  the  Fathers  fo 
very  voluminous,  that  there  were  few  points  in  which 
he  was  not  accurately  informed,  and  in  which  he  could 
not  give  the  opinions  of  the  feveral  ages  of  the  thurch 
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from  the  times  of  the  apoftles.  He  v.'as  a  fenfible  flraRWtr 
writer,  rather  nei-vous  than  elegant.  His  writings  ""~v~^ 
were  entirely  confined  to  the  great  controverfy  which 
then  fubiiiled,  and  contain  the  whole  fum  of  the  theo- 
logical learning  of  thofe  times.  His  library  was  filled 
with  a  very  noble  colleilion  of  bocks,  and  was  open  to 
all  men  ot  letters. 

Mr  Gilpin,  after  remarking  that  Archbifliop  Cran- 
mer preached  often  wherever  he  vifited,  fays,  ■'  In  his 
fermons  to  the  people  he  was  very  plain  and  inftruc- 
tive  ;  infifting.  ch.ietiy  on  the  eflentials  of  Chriftianity. 
The  fubjefts  of  his  fermons,  for  the  m.ofl  part,  were 
from  whence  falvation  is  to  be  fetched,  and  on  whom 
the  confidence  of  man  ought  to  lean.  They  infifted 
much  on  doftrines  of  faith  and  works ;  and  taught 
ivhat  the  fruits  of  taith  were,  and  what  place  was  to  be 
given  to  works ;  they  inftrufted  men  in  the  duties 
they  owed  their  neighbour,  and  that  every  one  was 
our  neighbour,  to  whom  we  might  any  way  do  goodj 
they  deckrcd  what  men  ought  to  think  of  themfelves 
after  they  had  done  all ;  and,  lalUy,  what  promifes 
Chrifl  hath  made,  and  who  they  are  to  whom  he  will 
m.ake  them  good.  I'hus  he  brought  in  the  true  preach- 
ing of  the  gofpel,  altogether  different  from  the  ordi- 
nary way  of  preaching  in  thofe  days ;  which  was  to 
treat  concerning  faints,  to  tell  legendary  tales  of  them, 
and  to  report  miracles  wrought  for  the  confirmation 
of  tranfubftantiation  and  other  popiih  corruptions. 
And  fuch  a  heat  of  conviclion  accompanied  his  fer- 
mons, that  the  people  departed  from  them  with  minds 
poiVelfed  of  a  great  hatred  of  vice,  and  burning  with  a 
defire  of  \irtue." 

He  was  a  great  economiff  of  his  time.  Mr  Gilpin 
fays,  "  he  rofe  commonly  at  five  o'clock  and  conti- 
nued in  his  fludy  till  nine.  Thefe  early  hours,  he 
would  fay,  were  the  only  hours  he  could  call  his  own. 
After  breakfaft  he  generally  fpent  the  remainder  of  the 
morning  either  in  public  or  private  bufinefs.  His 
chapel-hour  was  eleven,  and  his  dinner-hour  twelve. 
After  dinner  he  fpent  an  hour  either  in  converfation 
with  his  friends,  in  playing  at  chefs,  or  in,  what  he 
liked  better,  overlooking  a  cheis-board.  He  then  re- 
tired again  to  his  fludy  till  his  chapel-bell  rang  at  five. 
After  prayers,  he  generally  walked  till  fix,  which  was 
in  thofe  times  the  hour  of  fupper.  His  evening  meal 
was  fparing.  Often  he  ate  nothing  •,  and  ivhen  that 
ivas  the  cafe.  It  ivas  his  ufual  cuftom,  as  he  fat  down  to 
table,  to  draw  on  a  pair  of  gloves  :  which  was  as 
much  as  to  fay,  that  his  hands  had  nothing  to  do. 
After  fupper,  he  fpent  an  hour  in  walking  and  another 
in  his  lludy,  retiring  to  his  bedchamber  about  nine. 
This  was  his  ufual  mode  of  living  when  he  was  moft 
vacant,  but  very  often  his  afternoons  as  well  as  his 
mornings  were  engaged  in  bufinefs.  He  generally, 
however,  contrived,  if  poflible,  even  in  the  bufieft  day, 
to  devote  fome  portion  of  his  time  to  his  books  be- 
fldes  the  morning.  And  Mr  Fox  tells  us,  he  always 
accuflomed  himfelf  to  read  and  write  in  a  ffanding 
poflure  ;  efleeming  conflant  fitting  very  pernicious  to 
a  ftudious  man." 

Mr  Gilpin  alfo  obferves,  "  that  he  was  a  very  ami- 
able matter  in  his  family,  and  admirably  preferved  the 
difficult  medium  between  indulgence  and  rcflraint.  He 
had,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  the  times,  a  very  nu- 
merous   retinue^    among  wihom    the  moft  exafl  order 
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was  obferved.  Every  week  the  fleivard  of  his  houfe- 
hold  held  a  kind  of  court  in  the  great  hall  of  his  pa- 
lace ;  in  which  all  family  affairs  were  fettled,  fervants 
wages  were  paid,  complaints  were  heard,  and  faults 
examined.  Delinquents  were  publicly  rebuked,  and 
after  the  third  admonition  uilcharged.  His  hofpi- 
tality  and  charities  ^\•ere  great  and  noble  ;  equal  to 
his  llation,  greater  often  than  his  abilities.  A  plenti- 
ful table  ^vas  among  the  virtues  of  thofe  days.  His 
was  always  bountirully  covered.  In  an  upper  room  was 
fprcad  his  own,  where  he  feldom  ^\anted  company  of 
the  firft  dillinclion.  Here  a  great  many  learned  fo- 
reigners were  daily  entertained,  and  partook  of  his 
bounty.  In  his  great  hall  a  long  table  was  plentifully 
covered  every  day  for  guefts  and  ftrangers  of  a  lower 
rank  :  at  the  upper  end  of  which  were  three  fmaller 
tables,  dellgned  for  his  own  officers  and  inferior  gen- 
tlemen. Among  other  inllances  of  the  archbilliop's 
charity,  we  have  one  recorded  which  was  truly  noble. 
After  the  dellruclion  of  monatferies,  and  before  hofpi- 
tals  were  erected,  the  nation  law  no  fpecies  of  greater 
riifery-than  that  of  v.ounded  and  dilbanded  foldiers. 
For  the  ule  of  luch  milerable  obje<^s  as  were  landed  on 
the  fouthern  coafts  of  the  ifland,  the  archbirtiop  fitted 
up  his  manor-houle  of  Beckelbourn  in  Kent.  He  form- 
ed it  indeed  into  a  complete  hofpital ;  appointing  a  phy- 
fician,  a  furgeon,  nu^fes,  and  every  thing  proper,  as 
well  for  food  as  phyfic.  Nor  did  his  charity  ftop  here. 
Each  man,  on  his  recovery,  was  furniihed  with  money 
to  carry  him  home,  in  proportion  to  the  diftance  of  his 
abode." 

To  conclude  with  the  charafter  given  by  Mr  Hume  ; 
"  Archbilhop  Cranmer  was  undoubtedly  a  man  of 
merit  ;  poffefled  of  learning  and  capacity  ;  and  adorn- 
ed with  candour,  fincerity,  and  beneficence,  and  all 
thole  virtues  ivhich  \vere  fitted  to  render  him  ufeful 
and  amiable  in  fociety.  His  moral  qualities  procured 
him  univerfal  refped  •,  and  the  courage  of  his  martyr- 
dom, though  he  fell  Ihort  of  the  rigid  inflexibility  ob- 
ferved in  many,  made  him  the  hero  of  the  Proteftant 
party." 

CRANNY,  in  glafs-making,  an  iron  inflnrment 
ivhereirith  the  necks  of  glaffes  are  formed. 

CRANTARA,  among  the  ancient  Britons,  was  a 
frrt  of  military  lignal  ufed  for  collecting  the  diftant 
and  fcattered  warriors  to  the  ftandard  of  their  chief. 
A  prince  having  immediate  occafion  for  the  affillance 
of  his  followers  to  repel  foms  fudden  invafion  or  en- 
gage in  fome  expedition,  belides  Itriking  the  fliield 
a.nd  founding  the  horn  to  give  warning  to  thofe  who 
were  within  hearing,  he  fent  the  crantara,  or  a  llick 
burnt  at  the  end  and  dipped  in  the  blood  of  a  goat, 
by  a  fwift  meflenger,  to  the  neareft  hamlet,  whertf  he- 
delivered  it  without  faying  one  word  but  the  name  of 
the  place  of  rendezvous.  This  crantara,  which  was 
well  underftood  to  denounce  deftruclion  by  fire  and 
fword  to  all  who  did  not  obey  this  fummon?,  was  car- 
ried with  great  rapidity  from  village  to  village  ;  and 
the  prince  in  a  little  time  found  himftlf  furrounded  by 
all  his  warriors  ready  to  obey  his  commands. 

GRANTOR,  a  Greek  philofopher  and  poet,  was 
bom  at  Solos  in  Cilicia.  He  left  liis  native  country 
where  he  ivas  admired  ;  ^vent  to  Athens,  and  llicre 
fiudied  with  Polemon  under  Xenocrates.  He  was 
coafidered  as  one  of  the  cliief  fupporters  of  the  Pla- 
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tonic  fe£l ;  and  was  the  firft  who  wrote  commentaries 
upon  Plato's  works.  He  flouriflicd  270  years  before 
Chrift. 

CRAPE,  a  light  tranfparent  fiuiF,  in  manner  of 
gauze  :  made  of  raw  filk  gummed  and  twiAed  on  the 
mill }  woven  \\ithout  croffing,  and  much  ufed  in  mourn- 
ing. 

Crapes  are  either  craped,  i.e.  crifped,  or  Ijnooth  ;  the 
firft  double,  exprefling  a  clofer  mourning  ;  the  latter 
fingle,  ufed  for  that  lefs  deep.  Note,  White  is  re- 
ferved  for  young  people,  or  thofe  devoted  to  virginity. 
The  filk  deftined  for  the  firft  is  more  twifted  than  that 
for  the  fecond  ;  it  being  the  greater  or  lefs  degree  of 
twilling,  elpecially  of  the  warp,  which  produces  the 
crifping  given  it  when  taken  out  of  the  loom,  fteeped 
in  clear  water,  and  rubbed  with  a  piece  of  wax  for  the 
purpofe. 

Crapes  are  all  dyed  raw.  The  invention  of  this 
fluff  came  originally  from  Bologna  :  but  the  chief  ma- 
nufacSlure  of  it  is  faid  to  be  at  Lyons. 

Hiftory  tells  us,  that  St  Bathilda,  queen  of  France, 
made  fine  crape  (^crr/ia)  of  gold  and  filver,  to  lay  over 
the  body  of  St  Eloy.  The  Bollandifts  own  they  can- 
not find  what  this  cre/>a  was.  Binet  fays,  it  was  a  frame 
to  cover  the  body  of  the  faint  ;  but  others,  with  reafon, 
take  it  to  be  a  tranfparent  fluff,  tlirough  wiilch  the  body 
might  be  feen  ;  and  that  this  ^vas  the  crepa  whence  our 
Tvord  crape  ^vas  formed. 

CRAPULA,  among  phyficians,  a  term  for  Sur- 
feit. 

CRASHAW,  Richard,  who  was  in  his  lifetims- 
honoured  with  the  fricndlhip  of  Cowley,  and  fince  his 
death  by  the  praife  of  Mr  Pope,  who  condefccnded 
both  to  read  his  poems,  and  to  borrow  from  them,  was 
the  fon  of  William  Crathaw,  an  eminent  divine,  and 
educated  at  the  Charter-houfe  near  London.  He  was 
then  fent  to  Pembroke-hall  in  Cambridge,  and  was  af- 
terwards of  Peter-houfe,  where  he  was  fellow ;  in 
both  which  colleges  he  was  diftinguiihed  for  his  Latii) 
and  Englifli  poetry.  Afterv.ards  he  was  ejefted  from 
his  felloivftiip,  together  with  many  others,  for  denying 
the  covenant  in  the  time  of  the  rebellion ;  and  he 
changed  his  religion,  being  by  catholic  artifices  per- 
verted to  the  church  of  Rome  j  not  converted,  but  ra- 
ther, as  Pope  fays,  out'iuhted.  He  went  to  Paris,  in 
hopes  of  recommending  himfelf  to  fome  preferment 
there  ;  but  being  a  mere  fcholar,  was  incapable  of  ex- 
ecuting the  new  plan  he  had  formed.  There  he  fell 
into  great  diftrefs,  which  Cowley  the  poet  hearing  of 
in  1646,  very  kindly  fought  him  out,  gave  him  all  the 
alTiftance  he  could,  and  at  loit  got  him  recommended  to 
Henrietta  Maria  queen  of  England,  then  reUding  at  Pa- 
ris. Obtaining  from  her  letters  of  recommendation,  he 
travelled  into  Italy  j  and  by  virtue  of  thofe  letters  be- 
came fecretary  to  a  cardinal  at  Rome,  and  at  lafl  one  of 
the  canons  or  chaplains  of  the  rich  church  of  our  lady 
at  Loretto,  fome  miles  diftance  from  thence,  where  he 
died  and  was  buried  about  1650.  Before  he  left  Eng- 
land, he  wrote  certain  poems,  entitled,  "  Steps  to  the 
Temple  ;"  bccaufc  (fays  Wood)  he  led  his  life  in 
the  temple  of  God,  in  St  Mary's  churcli  near  to  his 
college.  1  here,  as  we  learn  from  the  preface  t* 
thefe  poems,  he  lodged  under  Tertullian's  roof  of 
angels.  There  he  made  hi^ncft  more  gladly  than 
David's  fwallow  near  the  houfe  of  God ;  wb«ie,  like 
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a  primitive  faint,  he  offered  more  prayers  iu  the  night 
than  others  ufually  C'fTcr  in  the  day.  There  he  penned 
the  faid  poems  called  "  Steps  to  the  Temple  for  Plappy 
Souls  to  Climb  to  Heaven  by."  To  the  laid  Steps  aie 
joined  other  poems  called,  "  The  Delight  of  the  Mufes," 
wherein  are  feveral  Latin  poems  :  which  thouj^h  of  a 
mere  human  mixture,  yet  they  are  fweet  as  they  are  in- 
nocent. He  hath  alfo  vvritten  Carmen  Deo  Nqflro,  be- 
ing hvmns  and  other  iacred  poem.s,  addrelTed  to  the 
countefs  of  Denbigh.  He  ivas  excellent  in  five  lan- 
guages befides  his  mother  tongue,  namely,  Hebrew, 
Greek,  Latin,  Italian,  and  Spanilh. 

CRASIS  (from  K^xywfti,  "  to  mix",)  the  temper  of 
the  blood  peculiar  to  every  conftitution. 

Crasis,  in  Grammar,  is  a  figure  %vhereby  two  dif- 
ferent letters  are  either  contrafted  into  one  long  letter 
or  a  diphthong.  Such,  e.  g.  is  ixpfj  for  »f  <«; ;  aMin  for 
«Ai!('s«,  &c.  Tvx^f  forT«;(;i»f,  &c.  ivhere  (  and  ce  are  con- 
trafted  into  1  ;  and  t  and  a.  into  yi  ;  and  t  and  •  into  u. 

CRASSAMENTUM,  in  FAysic,  the  thick  red  or 
fibrous  part  of  the  blood,  otherwife  called  cruor,  in 
contradirtinftion  to  the  ferum  or  aqueous  part. 

CRASSULA,  LESSER  orpine,  o'c  Live-ever ;  a 
genus  of  plants,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs ;  and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  13th  order, 
Succiileiitce.     See  Botany  Index. 

CRASSUS,  ]\L  LiciKius,  a  celebrated  Roman, 
furnamed  Rich  on  account  of  his  opulence.  At  firll 
he  was  very  circumfcribed  iu  his  circumltances,  but 
by  educating  llaves  and  felhng  them  at  a  high  piice  he 
foon  enriched  himfelf.  The  cruelties  of  Cinna  obliged 
him  to  leave  Rome,  and  he  retired  to  Spain,  where  he 
remiined  concealed  for  eight  months.  After  Cinna's 
Heath  he  palTed  into  Africa,  and  thence  to  Italy,  where 
he  fervcd  Sylla  and  ingratiated  himfelf  in  his  favour. 
When  the  gladiators  with  Spartacus  at  their  head  had 
fpread  an  univerfal  alarm  in  Italy  and  defeated  ferae 
of  the  Roman  generals,  CralTus  was  fent  againll  tliem. 
A  battle  ivas  fought,  in  ivhich  Crall'us  llaughtered 
I  2.000  of  the  flaves,  and  by  this  deciiive  blow  foon 
put  an  end  to  the  war,  and  was  honoured  with  an 
vvalio  at  his  return.  He  was  foon  after  made  conful 
wiih  Pompey  in  the  year  of  Rome  682,  and  in  this 
high  office  he  difplayed  his  opulence  by  entertaining 
the  populace  at  1 0,000  tables.  He  was  afterwards 
cenfor,  and  formed  the  firil  triumvirate  with  Pompey 
and  Caefar.  As  his  love  of  riches  was  more  predo- 
minant than  that  of  glory,  CralTus  never  imitated  the 
ambitious  conduft  of  his  colleagues,  but  was  fatisiied 
with  the  province  of  Syria,  which  ieemed  to  promife 
an  inexhaui^ible  fource  of  wealth.  With  hopes  of  en- 
larging his  poffeffions  he  fet  oft"  from  Rome,  though 
the  omens  proved  unfavourable,  and  every  thing  feem- 
ed  to  threaten  his  ruin.  He  crofled  the  Euphrates, 
and  forgetful  of  the  rich  cities  of  Babylon  and  Seleu- 
cia,  he  haftened  to  make  himfelf  mafter  of  Paifhia. 
He  was  betrayed  in  his  march  by  the  delay  of  Arta- 
vafdes  king  of  Armenia,  and  the  perfidy  of  Ariamncs. 
He  was  met  in  a  large  plain  by  Surena  the  general  of 
the  forces  of  Orodes  king  cf  Parthia,  and  a  battle  was 
fought  in  which  20,000  Romans  were  killed  and 
10,000  taken  prifoners.  The  darknefs  of  the  night 
favoured  the  efcape  of  the  reft  ;  and  Craffus,  forced  by 
the  Ti>utiny  and  turbuler.ce  of  his  fuldicrs,  and  the 
treachery  of  his  guides,  trufted  himfelf  to  the  general 


of  the  enemy  on  pretence  of  propofing  terms  of  accom-  Cntagni. 
modation,  and  he  was  killed.  His  head  was  cut  off  and  — v 
fent  to  Orodes,  who  poured  melted  gold  down  his 
throat,  and  infulted  his  misfortunes.  Tiiough  lie  has 
been  called  avaricious,  yet  he  (howed  himfelf  always 
ready  ^'^  lending  money  to  his  friends  without  interell. 
He  wjs  fond  of  philofophy,  and  his  knowledge  of  hif- 
tory  was  great  and  exttnfive. 

CRATj^GUS,  wild-skrvice  tree.  Hawthorn, 
&c.  a  genus  of  plants,  belonging  to  the  icofandria 
clafs  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  u;ider  the 
36th  order,  Pomacecv.     See  Botany  Index. 

The  oxycanthus,  haxvthorn,  or  wliite  thorn,  grows 
naturally  all  over  Europe.  It  is  fometimes  cultivated 
as  an  oniamental  tree,  but  it  is  chietly  propagated  for 
the  purpofe  of  planting  as  a  fence.  In  .order  to  pro- 
pagate a  quantity  of  quick,  one  method  is  generally 
pratfifed  ;  namely,  firft  burying  the  haws,  and  taking 
them  up  to  fow  the  October  following  ;  though,  fays 
Hanbury,  there  is  another  way  more  preferable ; 
namely,  to  prepare  the  beds,  and  fo\v  the  haws  foon 
after  they  are  gathered.  Whoever  purfues  the  former 
method,  having  gathered  what  quantity  of  haws  will 
anfvver  his  purpofe,  (hould  in  lorae  bye-comer  of  the 
kitchen-garden  or  nurfery  dig  a  hole  or  pit  capacious 
enough  to  receive  them  ;  fome  of  the  earth  which  came 
out  of  the  hole,  ufter  the  haws  are  put  in  it,  thould  be 
laid  upon  them;  and  being  thus  carefully  covered  down, 
they  may  remain  there  till  Oiflober.  Then,  ha\-ing 
ground  %vell  dug,  and  cleared  of  the  roots  of  all 
troublefome  ^veeds,  and  the  mould  being  fit  for  work- 
ing, the  beds  ihould  be  made  for  the  haws.  Four- 
feet  is  a  verv'  good  width  of  thefe  beds,  as  they  may 
be  eafily  reached  over  to  be  ^veeded  ;  and  if  the  alleys 
between  be  each  one  foot  and  a  half  wide,  they  will 
be  of  a  good  fize.  The  beds  being  marked  out  with  a 
line,  fufiicient  mould  mulf  be  raked  out  to  cover  the 
haws  an  inch  and  a  hall  deep.  This  being  done,  and  the 
bottom  of  the  beds  being  made  level  and  even,  the 
haws  Ihould  be  fown,  and  afterwards  gently  tapped 
down  ■with  the  back  of  the  fpade  ;  and  then  the  fine 
mould,  which  had  been  raked  out  of  the  beds,  mull 
be  thro^vn  over  them,  covering  them  an  inch  and  a 
half  deep.  In  the  fpring  the  plants  %vill  come  up,  and 
in  the  fummer  following  ihould  be  kept  clear  of  iveeds  ; 
though  it  does  fometimes  happen,  that  few  of  them 
will  appear  till  the  fecond  fpring  after  fowing.  Some- 
times the  young  plants  are  planted  out  from  the  feed- 
beds  at  one,  two,  or  three  years  old  ;  but  the  bell  plants 
are  obtained  by  tranlplanting  them  into  freih  mould 
the  firll  or  fecond  year,  letting  them  remain  in  the 
nurfery  two  or  three  years  longer.  The  pradlice  of 
•the  London  nurfervmen  is  this  :  The  llrongeft  of  the 
feed-bed  plants  having  been  drawn  at  two  or  three  years 
old  for  fale,  they  clean  the  beds  entirely  by  drawing 
the  remaining  weak  underling  plants,  and  tranfplanting 
them  into  frelh  beds  in  this  manner,  v.hich  they  call 
bedding  them :  The  ground  having  been  trenched,  and 
the  tips  of  the  plants  as  well  as  the  lower  fibres  of  their 
roots  having  been  taken  off  with  a  iharp  knife,  they 
drain  a  line  along  one  fide  of  the  bed  ;  and  by  chop- 
ping with  a  fpade  by  the  fide  of  the  line,  leave  a  clift 
or  drill  of  a  depth  proportioned  to  the  length  of  the 
plants  to  be  laid  in  j  and  drawing  the  loofe  mould 
ibmewhat  towards  them,  leave  the  fide  of  the  drill  next 
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Cr3tc>ies  to  tlie  line  wuh  a  fmooth  polilhed  face.  Againd  tlii 
face  the  plants  are  fet  tip,  leaning  towards  the  line, 
about  three  inches  afunder,  leaving  their  heads  about 
an  inch  above  the  mould,  and  placing  their  roots  at 
fuch  a  depth  as  to  bury  their  ftems  fro:«  two  to  three 
inches  deeper  than  they  ftood  in  the  feed-bed.  The 
loofe  mould  being  returned  and  prert'ed  gently  to  the 
roots  with  the  foot,  the  line  is  removed,  and  another 
row  pbnted  in  the  fame  manner  about  a  foot  from 
the  firil. 

CRATCHES,  in  the  manege,  a  Avelllng  on  the 
partem,  under  the  fetlock,  and  fometimes  under  the 
hoofj  for  which  reafon  it  is  dilUnguidied  into  the 
Cnew  cratches,  ivhich  affecT:  the  finew,  and  tbofc  upon 
the  coronet,  called  quinor-bones. 

CRATER,  Cup,  in  AJlronomy,  a  conflellation  of 
the  fouthern  hemilphere  ;  whofe  ftars,  in  Ptolemy's  cata- 
logue, are  feven  ;  in  Tycho's,  eight ;  in  Hevelius's,  ten ; 
in  the  Britannic  catalogue,  thirty-one. 

CR.A.TER  is  alio  ufed  to  figniiy  the  mouth  or  opening 
of  a  volcano  or  burning  mountain,  from  whence  the  fire 
is  difcharged.     SeeVoLCAXO. 

CRATES,  of  Thebes,  a  famous  philofopher,  was 
the  difciple  of  Diogenes  the  Cynic.  It  is  faid  that  he 
threw  all  his  money  into  the  fea,  that  he  might  the 
more  freely  apply  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  philofophy. 
Others  affert  that  he  placed  it  into  another  perfon's 
hands,  with  orders  to  give  it  to  his  children  if  they 
lliould  happen  to  be  fools  :  For  (faid  Crates),  if  they 
thould  be  philofophers,  they  will  have  no  need  of  it  : 
in  which  cafe  it  was  to  be  given  to  the  people.  He 
flourilhed  about  328  years  before  Chrift. 

He  ought  not  to  be  confounded  «-ith  Crates,  a  famous 
Academic  philofopher,  the  difciple  and  friend  of  Pole- 
mon.  This  laft  Crates  had  Arcelllaus  and  other  cele- 
brated philofophers  for  his  difciples  j  and  flourilhed  about 
300  years  before  ChrLft. 

CRATEVA,  the  garlic  pear  ;  a  genus  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  dodecandria  clafs;  and  in  the  natural 
method  ranking  under  the  25th  order,  Putamineis. 
See  BoTAKY /We.v. 

CRATINUS,  an  ancient  comic  poet,  of  whom  we 
ftiould  fcarcely  have  known  any  thing,  had  not  Q^uin- 
tilian,  Horace,  and  Perflus,  mentioned  him,  Eupolis, 
and  Ariftophanes,  as  the  great  mailers  of  what  we 
call  the  ancient  comedy.  It  is  gathered  that  he  died 
in  the  87th  Olj^ipiad.  Suidas  tells  us  that  he  wrote 
21  plays,  and  that  he  was  fplendid  and  bright  in  his 
charaflers. 

CRATIPPUS,  a  celebrated  Peripatetic  philofopher, 
was  a  native  of  Mitylene,  where  he  taught  philofophy  : 
but  at  length  went  to  Athens  where  Brutus  and  the  fon 
of  Cicero  were  his  difciples.  Pompey  went  to  ^ct  him 
after  the  battle  of  Pharfalia,  and  propofed  to  him  his 
difficulties  in  relation  to  the  belief  of  a  Providence : 
when  Cratippus  comforted  him,  and  by  forcible  argu- 
ments anfivered  his  objeclions.  He  wrote  fome  pieces 
about  divination  :  and  is  fu,'pofed  to  be  the  fame  with 
him  whom  TertuUian,  in  his  book  De  Anima,  has  rank- 
ed among  the  ivriters  upon  dreams. 

CRA'J  O,  a  fmall  town  of  Portugal,  in  the  province 
of  Alentejo,  with  a  rich  priory.  It  is  the  chief  com- 
mandery  which  the  knifhts  of  Malta  have  in  Portug.Hl. 
\V.  Long.  8.  12.  N.  Lat.  38.  50. 
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CRAVEN,  a  town  of  France,  in  Burgundy,  re- 
markable  for  its  good  wine,  and  for  a  battle  fougiit 
there  between  the  Englilh  and  French.  It  is  feated 
near  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Care  and  Yonne. 
E.  Long.  3.  30.  N.  Lat.  47.  42. 

CR  AVEX,  or  Cr.vven T,  a  word  of  reproach,  ufed 
in  trials  by  battel.     See  Battel. 

CRAX,  the  curajfju,  a  genus  of  birds,  belonging  to 
the  order  of  gallinje.      See  Ornithology  Index. 

CRAY-FISH,  or  CxAw-FiJh.  See  Cancer,  Ento- 
mology Index. 

GRAYER,  Caspar  de,  a  celebrated  painter,  was 
born  at  Antwerp  in  ijSj,  and  was  a  difciple  of  Ra- 
phael Coxis,  the  fon  of  that  Coxis  who  had  ftudied 
under  Raphael ;  but  he  foon  lliowed  fuch  proofs  of 
genius,  and  of  an  elevated  capacity,  that  he  far  fur- 
pafled  his  mailer.  Afterwards  he  made  judicious  ob- 
fervations  on  the  particular  excellencies  of  the  moll  re- 
nomied  marters  to  which  he  had  any  accefs ;  and  taking 
nature  for  his  conllant  direftor  and  guide,  he  formed 
for  himfelf  a  manner  that  was  exceedingly  pleafing. 
The  firft  work  which  ellabliflied  him  in  the  favour  of 
the  court  at  Bruflels,  was  a  portrait  of  Cardinal  Fer- 
dinand, brother  to  the  king  of  Spain,  which  he  painted 
at  full  length,  and  as  large  as  life.  In  that  picture 
he  fucceeded  fo  happily,  that  it  was  fcnt  to  Madrid, 
and  received  there  with  fuch  concurrent  approbation 
of  the  king  and  the  whole  court,  that  it  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  the  fame  and  fortune  of  Crayer.  For  the 
king,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  the  painter's  merit, 
fent  him  a  gold  chain  with  a  medal ;  and  added,  as  a 
farther  inilance  of  his  favour,  an  appointment  for  a 
coniiderable  peniion.  But  nothing  places  the  talents 
of  Crayer  in  a  llronger  light,  than  the  tellimony  of  fo 
excellent  an  arti'l  as  Rubens.  That  great  man  went 
to  Antwerp  particularly  to  vifit  Crayer,  and  to  fee 
his  works  •,  and  after  examining  attentively  a  picture  of 
his  painting,  in  the  refeclory  of  the  abbey  of  Affleg- 
hem,  he  publicly  declared  that  no  painter  could  fur- 
pafs  Crayer.  Nor  was  this  mailer  lefs  dirtinguillied  by 
Vandyck,  who  always  exprefled  a  real  elleera  and 
friendihip  for  him,  and  painted  liis  portrait.  He  had 
fomewhat  lefs  fire  in  his  conipofition  tlian  Rubens, 
but  his  defign  is  frequently  more  corretl.  His  com- 
pofitlons  generally  confilled  of  a  fmall  number  of  fi- 
gures;  and  with  difcreet  judgment,  he  avoided  the  en- 
cumbering his  defign  with  fuperlluous  particulars,  or 
loading  his  fubjeiEl  with  any  thing  that  feemed  not  to 
contribute  to  its  elegance  or  probability.  He  grouped 
his  figures  with  fingular  IklU,  and  his  expreflions  have 
all  the  truth  of  nature.  There  is  a  remarkable  variety 
in  his  draperies,  and  an  equal  degree  of  fimplicity  in 
their  folds  ;  and  as  to  his  colouring,  it  is  admirable. 
Of  all  his  cotemporary  painters,  he  was  accounted  to 
approach  nearell  to  Vandyck,  not  only  in  hillory  but 
in  portrait.  He  principally  painted  religious  fubjefts, 
and  was  continually  at  work  j  and  although  he  lived  to 
a  great  age,  yet  his  temperance  and  conltant  regula- 
rity preferved  to  him  the  full  ufc  of  all  his  faculties  ■, 
and  to  the  laft  month  of  his  life  his  pencil  retained  the 
fame  force  and  freedom  which  it  polVelTed  in  his  mod 
vigorous  time.  The  fubjeiil  of  that  pitluve  which  was.^^ 
lo  honoured  by  the  approbation  of  Rubens  is  the  Cen- 
turion alighting  from  his  horfe  toiprolliate  liimfclf  « 
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the  feet  of  our  Saviour.  It  is  a  capital  cltlign  of 
Grayer ;  and  a!l:ioU!i;h  it  confills  of  a  great  namber 
of  figures,  the  harmony  and  union  are  ivell  preferved. 

CRAYON,  a  general  name  for  all  coloured  ftonej, 
earths,  or  other  minerals  and  fubftances,  ufed  in  de- 
iigning  or  painting  in  paftel ;  whether  they  have  been 
beaten  r.nd  reduced  to  a  jiafte,  or  are  ufed  in  their  pri- 
mitive confidence,  after  fawing  oi  cutting  them  into 
Jong  narrow  flip?.  In  this  laft  manner  aie  red  crayons 
made,  of  blood-ftone  or  red  chalk  ;  black  ones,  of  char- 
coal  and  black  lead.  Crayons  of  all  other  colours  are- 
compofitions  of  earths  reduced  to  pafte. 

CRAroN-Painlitig.  Whether  the  painter  works  witli 
oil-colours,  ^vater-colours,  or  crayons,  the  grand  objeifi: 
of  his  puriuit  is  Hill  the  fame  :  a  jull  imitation  of  na- 
ture. But  each  fpecies  has  its  peculiar  rules  and  me- 
thods. Painting  with  crayons  requires  in  many  refpefts 
a  treatment  different  from  painting  in  oil-colours  ;  bc- 
caufe  all  colours  ufed  dry  are  in  their  nature  of  a  much 
ivarmer  complexion  than  when  wet  with  oils,  &c.  For 
this  reafon,  in  order  to  produce  a  rich  pidlure,  a  much 
greater  portion  of  what  painters  term  cooling  leuits  mull 
be  applied  in  crayon  painting  than  would  be  judicious 
»o  ufe  in  oils.  Without  any  danger  of  a  mij^ake,  it  is 
to  be  fuppofed,  the  not  being  acquainted  ^vith  this  ob- 
fervation  is  one  great  caule  why  fo  many  oil  painters 
have  no  better  fuccefs  when  they  attempt  crayon-paint- 
ing. On  the  contrary,  crayon  painters  being  fo  much 
ufed  to  thofe  teints  which  are  of  a  cold  nature  when 
ufed  wet,  are  apt  to  introduce  them  too  much  ^vhen 
they  paint  oils,  which  is  feldom  prodinElive  of  a  good 
effeft. 

We  fliall  now  endeavour  to  give  the  fludents  fome 
direflions  towards  the  attainment  of  excellence  in  this 
art. 

Of  I  he  Applicntlon  of  the  Crayons,  ivilh  fame  previous 
Difpofitkns.  The  ftudent  mull  provide  himfelf  with 
lome  flrong  blue  paper,  the  thicker  the  better,  if  the 
grain  is  not  too  coarfe  or  knotty,  though  it  is  almoft 
impoflible  to  get  any  entirely-  free  from  knots.  The 
knots  ftiould  be  levelled  with  a  penknife  or  razor, 
otherwife  they  vvill  prove  exceedingly  troublefome. 
After  this  is  done,  the  paper  mull  be  pafted  very  fmooth 
on  a  linen  cloth,  previouUy  ftrained  on  a  deal  frame, 
tiie  fize  according  to  the  arlift's  pleafurc  :  on  this  the 
piclure  is  to  be  executed  ;  but  it  is  moft  eligible  not  to 
pafte  the  paper  on  till  the  whole  fubjeft  is  firft  dead  co- 
loured. The  method  of  doing  this  is  very  eafy,  by 
laying  the  paper  with  the  dead  colour  on  its  face,  upon 
a  fmooth  board  or  table,  when,  by  means  of  a  brufli, 
the  back  fide  of  the  paper  mull  be  covered  with  parte  ; 
the  frame,  with  the  llrained  cloth,  muft  then  be  laid  on 
the  pafted  fide  of  the  paper  ;  after  which  turn  the  paint- 
«-d  fide  uppermoft,  and  lay  a  piece  of  clean  paper  upon 
it,  to  prevent  fmearing  it  :  this  being  done,  it  may  be 
ftroked  gently  over  with  the  liand  j  by  which  means  all 
the  air  between  the  cloth  and  the  paper  will  be  forced 
out. 

When  the  pafie  is  perfeflly  diy,  the  ftudent  nisy 
proceed  with  the  painting.  The  advantages  ariling 
from  paP.ing  the  paper  on  the  frame  according  to  this 
method,  after  the  pi(Jlure  is  begun,  are  very  great,  as 
the  crayons  will  adhere  much  better  than  any  other 
way  J  which  will  enable  the  ftudent  to  finifli  the  piiflure 
with  a  firmer  body  of  colour  and  greater  luftre. 
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When  the  painters  want  to  make  a  very  rorrecl  copy 
of  a  picture,  they  generally  make  ufe  of  tiffany  or 
black  gauze,  ftrained  tight  on  a  frame,  which  they  lay 
flat  on  the  fubjeft  to  be  imitated,  and  with  a  piece  oi 
Iketching  chalk  trace  all  the  outlines  on  the  tiffany. 
They  then  lay  the  canvas  to  be  painted  on  flat  upon 
the  tloor,  placing  the  tiffany  with  the  chalked  lines  up- 
on it,  and  with  an  handkerchief  brufh  the  whole  over  5 
this  pre fents  the  exaft  outlines  of  the  pifture  on  the 
canvas.  The  crayon-painter  may  alfo  make  ufe  of 
this  method  when  the  fubjcft  of  his  imitation  is  in 
oils  ;  but  in  copying  a  crayon-piflure,  he  muft  have 
recourfe  to  the  following  method,  on  account  of  the 
glafs. 

The  picture  being  placed  upon  the  eafel,  let  the  out- 
lines be  drawn  on  the  glafs  with  a  fmall  camel's  hair 
pencil  dipped  in  lake,  ground  thin  with  oils,  which 
muft  be  done  with  great  exadlnefs.  After  this  is  ac- 
compliflied,  take  a  (heet  of  paper  of  the  fame  fize,  and 
place  it  on  the  glais,  ftroking  over  all  the  lines  with 
the  hand,  by  which  means  the  colour  will  adhere  to 
the  paper,  which  muft  be  pierced  ivith  pin-holes  pretty 
dole  to  each  other.  The  paper  intended  to  be  ufed 
for  the  painting  muft  next  be  laid  upon  a  table,  and 
the  pierced  paper  placed  upon  it ;  then  with  fome 
fine-pounded  charcoal,  tied  up  in  a  piece  of  \x\kw,  rub 
o\'er  the  pierced  lines,  ^vhich  will  give  an  cxaft  out- 
line ;  but  great  care  muft  be  taken  not  to  brufti  this 
off  till  the  whole  is  drawn  over  with  fketching  chalk, 
which  is  a  compofition  made  of  whiting  and  tobacco- 
pipe  clay,  rolled  like  the  crayons,  and  pointed  at  each 
end. 

When  a  ftudent  paints  immediately  from  the  life,  it 
will  be  moft  prudent  to  inake  a  correft  drawing  of  the 
outlines  on  another  paper,  the  fize  of  the  picture  he  is 
going  to  paint,  which  he  may  trace  by  the  preceding, 
method,  becaufe  erroneous  ftrokes  of  the  Iketching 
chalk  (^vhich  arc  not  to  be  avoided  iv'ithout  great  ex- 
pertnels)  will  prevent  the.  crayons  from  adhering  to 
the  paper,  owing  to  a  certain  greafy  quality  in  the  com- 
pofition. 

The  ftudent  will  find  the  fitting  pofture,  ixith  the 
box  of  crayons  in  his  lap,  the  moft  convenient  method 
for  him  to  paint.  The  part  of  the  piclure  he  is  im- 
mediately painting  ftiould  be  rather  below  his  face ; 
for,  if  it  is  placed  too  high,  the  arm  will  be  fatigued. 
Let  the  windo^vs  of  the  room  ivhere  1^  paints  be  dark- 
ened, at  leaft  to  the  height  of  fix  feet  from  the 
ground  ;  and  the  fubje<5l  to  be  painted  ftiould  be  fitua- 
ted  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  light  may  fall  with 
every  advantage  on  the  face,  avoiding  too  much  fliadow, 
which  feldom  has  a  good  effect  in  portrait  painting, 
efpecially  if  the  face  he  paints  from  has  any  degree  of 
delicacy. 

Before  he  begins  to  paint,  let  him  be  attentive  to 
his  fubjecl,  and  appropriate  the  aftion  or  attitude  pro- 
per to  the  age  of  the  fubjeft  :  if  a  child,  let  it  be 
childifh  j  if  a  young  lady,  exprefs  more  ;'ivacity  than 
in  the  majeftic  beauty  of  a  middle-aged  woman,  who 
alfo  ftiould  not  be  exprefled  with  the  fame  gravity  as  a 
perfon  far  advanced  in  years.  Let  the  embellifh- 
ments  of  the  piflure,  and  IntroduiSion  of  birds,  ani- 
mals, &c.  be  regulated  by  the  rules  'of  propriety  aiid 
confiftency. 

The  features  of  the  face  being  correftly  drawn' with 
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clialks,  let  the  ftudciU  take  a  crayon  of  pure  carmine, 
and  carefully  draw  tlic  noflril  and  edge  of  the  iiole 
next  the  l^lado^^• ;  then,  with  the  fiiintcll  carmine  teint, 
lay  in  the  higheft  light  upon  the  nofc  and  forehead, 
ivhich  mull  be  executed  broad.  He  is  then  to  procaed 
gradually  with  the  fecond  teint,  and  the  fucceeding 
ones,  till  he  arrives  at  the  ihadows,  v.liich  mud  be  co- 
vered brilliant,  enriched  with  much  hike,  carmine,  and 
deep  green.  This  method  will  at  firll  offtnCvely  Itrike 
the  eye,  from  its  crude  appearance  j  but  in  the  fiiiifh- 
ing,  it  will  be  a  good  foundation  to  produce  a  pleafing 
efteft,  colours  being  mucli  more  eafily  fullied  when  too 
bright  than  wlien  the  firfl  colouring  is  dull,  to  raife  the 
pifture  into  a  brilliant  ilate.  The  feveral  pearly  teints 
iiifcemlble  in  fine  complexions  muft  be  injitated  with 
blue  verditer  and  white,  which  anfwers  to  the  ultra- 
marine teints  ufed  in  oils.  But  if  the  parts  of  the  face 
where  tliefe  teints  appear  are  in  fliadow,  the  crayons 
compofed  of  black  and  white  rauft  be  fubilituted  in  their 
place. 

Though  all  the  face  when  firft  coloured  fliould  be 
laid  in  as  brilliant  as  poflible,  yet  each  part  (hould  be 
kept  in  its  proper  tone  ;  by  which  means  the  rotundity 
of  the  face  will  be  prefer\"ed. 

Let  the  lludent  be  careful,  when  he  begins  the  eyes, 
to  draw  them  mth  a  crayon  inclined  to  the  carmine 
teint,  of  whatever  colour  the  irifes  are  of  j  he  mull 
lay  them  in  brilliant,  and  at  firll  not  loaded  with  co- 
lour, but  executed  lightly  :  no  notice  is  to  be  taken  of 
the  pupil  yet.  The  ifudeut  mull  let  the  light  of  the 
eye  incline  very  much  to  the  blue  caft,  cautioully 
avoiding  a  flaring  white  appearance  (whicli,  when 
onee  introduced,  is  feldom  overcome),  prefer\ing  a 
broad  Ihado^v  thrown  on  its  upper  part  by  the  eye- 
lafli.  A  black  and  heavy  teint  is  alfo  to  be  avoided  in 
the  eyebrows ;  it  is  therefore  belt  to  execute  them 
like  a  broad  glowing  Ihadow  at  firft,  on  which,  in  the 
finiihlng,  the  hairs  of  the  bro^v  are  to  be  painted  ;  by 
which  method  of  proceeding,  the  former  teints  will 
Ihow  themfelves  through,  and  produce  the  moft  pleafing 
effea. 

The  fiudent  Ihould  be^n  the  lips  ^vith  pure  carmine 
and  lake,  and  in  the  fhadoiv  ufe  fome  carmine  and 
black  ;  the  ftroiig  vermilion  teints  Ihould  be  laid  on 
afterwards.  He  muft  beware  of  executing  them  with 
ftiff,  harlh  hnes,  gently  intermixing  each  with  the 
neighbouring  colours,  making  the  fhadow  beneath 
broad,  and  enriched  with  brilliant  crayons.  He  muft 
form  the  comer  of  the  mouth  with  carmine,  brown 
ochre,  and  greens,  varioufly  intermixed.  If  the  hair 
is  dark,  he  ihould  preferve  much  of  the  lake  and  deep 
carmine  teints  therein  ;  this  may  eafily  be  overpowered 
by  the  warmer  hair-teints,  which,  as  oblerved  in  paint- 
ing the  eyebrows,  ivill  produce  a  richer  effeft  when 
the  piolure  is  finiihed  •,  on  the  contrary,  if  this  method 
IS  unknov.Ti  or  neglefted,  a  poverty  of  colouring  will 
be  difcernible. 

After  the  ftadent  has  covered  over,  or,  as  arrifts 
term  it,  has  dead-coloured  the  head,  he  is  to  fwecten 
the  whole  together,  by  rubbing  it  over  whh  his  fin- 
ger, beginning  at  the  ftrongeft  light  upon  the  fore- 
head, palTmg  his  finger  very  lightly,  and  uniting  it 
with  the  next  teint,  which  he  muft  continue  till  the 
whole  is  fweetcned  together,  often  wiping  his  finger 
on  a  towel  to   prevent  the  colours  being  Jullied.     He 
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mull  be  cautlo'.is  not  to  fmoolh  or  fwecten  h!s  piclure     Crayon- 
too  often,  becaufe  it  will  give  rife  to  a  thin  and  fcanty   l''^'"'"S- ^ 
eflefl,    and    liave    more  the  appearance  of  a  dra^ving  "—"V—^ 
than  a  folid  painting  ;  as  nothing  but  a  body  of  rich 
colours  can  conftitute  a  rich  efTed.     To  avoid  this  (as 
the  ftudcnt  finds  it  necelTary  to  Iweeten  with  the  fin- 
ger),   he  rauft   commonly  rcplenilh    the    picture    mth 
more  crayon. 

When  the  head  k  brought  to  fome  degree  of  for- 
wardnefs,  let  the  back-ground  be  laid  in,  ivhich  mult 
be  treated  in  a  difterent  manner,  covering  it  as  thin  as 
polTible,  and  rubbing  it  into  the  paper  with  a  leather 
fturap.  Near  the  face  the  paper  Ihould  be  almoll  ftce 
from  colour,  for  this  will  do  great  fervice  to  the  head, 
and  by  its  thinnefs  give  both  a  foft  and  folid  appear- 
ance. In  the  back  ground  alfo,  no  crayon  that  has 
whiting  in  its  compofition  ftiould  be  ufed,  but  chiefly 
fuch  as  are  the  moft  brilliant  and  the  leaft  adulterated. 
Tlie  ground  being  painted  thin  next  the  hair,  will  give 
the  ftudent  an  opportunity  of  painting  the  edges  of  the 
hair  over  in  a  light  and  free  manner  when  he  gives  the 
finilhing  touches. 

The  ftudent  having  proceeded  thus  far,  the  face, 
hair,  and  back  ground  being  enrirely  covered,  he  muft 
carefully  view  the  whole  at  fome  dillance,  remarking 
in  what  refpecl  it  is  out  of  keeping,  that  is,  what  parts 
are  too  light  and  what  too  dark,  being  particularly  at- 
tentive to  the  white  or  chalky  appearances,  which  rauft 
be  fubdued  with  lake  and  carmine.  The  above  method 
being  properly  put  into  execution,  will  produce  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  painting  principally  compofed  of  three 
colours,  %'iz.  carmine,  black,  and  white,  wliich  is  the 
bell  preparation  a  painter  can  make  for  the  producing  11 
fine  crayon  piclure. 

The  next  ftep  is,  to  complete  the  back-ground 
and  the  hair,  as  the  duft,  In  painting  thefe,  will  fall 
on  the  face,  and  would  much  injure  it  if  that  was 
completed  firft.  From  thence  proceed  to  the  fore- 
head, finilhing  downward  till  the  whole  piclure  is  coiri- 
pleted. 

In  painting  over  the  forehead  the  lall  time,  begin 
the  higheft  light  with  the  moll  faint  vermilion  teint, 
in  the  fame  place  where  the  faint  carmine  was  firil 
laid,  keeping  it  broad  in  the  fame  manner.  In  the 
next  Ihade  fucceeding  the  lightell,  the  ftudent  muft 
work  in  fome  light  blue  teints,  compofed  of  verditer 
and  white,  intermixing  with  them  fome  of  the  deeper 
vermilion  teints,  fweetening  them  together  with  great 
caution,  infenfibly  melting  them  Into  one  another,  in- 
crealing  the  proportion  of  each  colour  as  his  judgment 
Ihall  direcl.  Some  brilliant  yellows  may  alio  be  ufed, 
but  fparingly  ;  and  towards  the  roots  of  the  hair, 
ftrong  verditer  teints,  intermixed  ivith  greens,  will  be 
of  fingular  fervice.  Cooling  crayons,  compofed  of 
black  and  white,  ftiould  fucceed  thefe,  and  melt  into  the 
hair.  Beneath  the  eyes,  the  fweet  pearly  tchits  are  to 
be  preferved,  compofed  of  verditer  and  white,  and 
under  the  nofe,  and  on  the  temples,  the  fame  may 
be  ufed  ;  beneath  the  lips,  teints  of  this  kind  alfo  are 
proper,  mixing  them  with  the  li^t  greens  end  fome 
vermihon. 

In  finilhing  the  cheeks,  let  the  pure  lake  clear  them 

from  any  duft  contracted  from  the  other  crayons ;  then 

with  tlie  lake  mny  be  intermixed  the  bright  vermilion  ; 

and  laft  of  all  (if  the  fubjecl  Ihould  require  it)  a  few 
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touches  of  the  orange-coloured  crajoii,  but  with  extreme 
caution  ;  sfter,  Avecten  tliat  part  with  the  finger  as  lit- 
tle as  pofiible,  for  fear  of  producing 'a  heavy  difagree- 
able  effecl  on  the  cheeks  ;  as  the  beauty  of  a  crayon- 
pifture  confills  in  one  colour  ftiowing  itfelf  through,  or 
rather  between,  another  :  this  the  lludent  cannot  too 
often  remark,  it  being  the  only  method  of  imitating 
beautiful  complexions. 

The  eye  is  the  mofl  difficult  feature  to  execute  in 
crayons,  as  every  part  muft  be  expreffed  with  the  ut- 
moll  nicetv,  to  appear  finhhed  ;  at  the  fame  time  that 
the  painter  mull  preferve  its  breadth  and  folidity  while 
he  is  particulariz.ing  the  parts.  To  accomplilh  this, 
it  will  be  a  good  general  rule  for  the  lludent  to  ufe  his 
crayon  in  fw-eetening  as  much,  and  his  finger  as  little, 
as  poffible.  When  he  wants  a  point  to  touch  a  fmall 
part  ^vith,  he  may  break  off  a  little  of  his  crayon 
againft  the  box,  which  will  produce  a  comer  fit  to  work 
with  in  the  rainutell  parts.  If  the  eye-laflies  are  dark, 
he  muft  ufe  fome  of  the  carmine  and  brown  ochre,  and 
the  crayon  of  carmine  and  black  ;  and  with  thefe  he 
jnay  alfo  touch  the  iris  of  the  eye  (if  brown  or  hazel), 
making  a  broad  fhadow,  caufed  by  the  eye-la(li.  Red 
teints  of  vermilion,  carmine,  and  lake,  will  execute 
the  corners  of  the  eye  properly  ;  but  if  the  eyelids  are 
too  red,  they  will  have  a  difagreeable  fore  appearance. 
The  pupil  of  the  eye  muft  be  made  of  pure  lamp- 
black :  bet\veen  this  and  the  lower  part  of  the  iris, 
the  light  will  catch  very  ftrong,  but  it  muft  not  be 
made  too  fudden,  but  be  gently  diffufed  round  the  pu- 
pil till  it  is  loft  in  thade.  When  the  eye-balls  are  fuf- 
ficiently  prepared,  the  (liining  fpeck  muft  be  made  with 
a  pure  white  crayon,  which  fliould  be  firft  broken  to 
a  point,  and  then  laid  on  firm  ;  but  as  it  is  poftible 
ihey  may  be  defeftive  in  neatnefs,  tliey  ihould  be  cor- 
refted  with  a  pin,  taking  off  the  redundant  parts,  by 
ivhlch  means  they  may  be  formed  as  neat  as  can  be  re- 
quired. 

The  difficulty,  with  refpeiEl  to  the  nofe,  is  to  pre- 
ferve the  lines  properly  determined,  and  at  the  fame 
time  fo  artfully  blended  into  the  cheek,  as  to  exprefs  its 
projei51ion,  and  yet  no  real  line  to  be  perceptible  upon 
a  clofe  examination  ;  in  fome  circumftances  i^  (hould  be 
•quite  blended  with  the  cheek,  which  appear:  'behind  it, 
and  determined  entirely  with  a  flight  touch  of  d  chalk. 
The  Ihadow  caufed  by  the  nofe  is  generally  th  iarkeft 
in  the  whole  face,  partaking  of  no  refleftiou  >m  its 
furrounding  parts.  Carmine  and  brown  ochre,  armine 
and  blacks,  and  fuch  brilliant  crayons,  will  compofe  it 
beft. 

The  ftudent  having  before  prepared  the  lips  with  the 
flrongeft  lake  ar.d  carmine,  &c.  muft  with  thefe  co- 
lours make  them  completely  correft  ;  and  when  finifli- 
ing,  introduce  tlie  ftrong  vermilions,  but  with  great 
caution,  as  they  are  extremely  predominant.  This,  if 
properly  touched,  will  give  the  lips  an  appearance 
equal,  if  not  fuperior,  to  thofe  executed  in  oils,  not- 
»S'ithftmnding  the  fceming  fuperiority  the  latter  has,  by 
means  of  glazing  (a),  of  which  the  former  is  entirely 
deflitute. 


When  the  ftudent  paints  the  neck,  he  ftiould  a\oid 
exprefting  the  mufcles  too  Itrong  in  the  ftem,  nor 
Ihould  the  bones  appear  too  evident  on  the  cheft,  as ' 
both  have  an  unpleafing  effeil,  denoting  a  violent  agi- 
tation of  the  body  •,  a  circumllance  fcldcm  neceffary  to 
exprefs  in  portrait-painting.  The  moft  neceffary  part 
to  be  expreffed,  and  which  (liould  ever  be  oblerved, 
(even  in  the  moft  delicate  fubjeds),  is  a  ftrong  mark- 
ing juft  above  the  place  where  the  collar  bones  unite ; 
and  if  the  head  is  much  thrown  over  the  Ihoulders, 
fome  notice  Ihould  be  taken  of  the  large  mufcle  that 
rifes  from  behind  the  ear,  and  is  inferted  into  the  pit 
between  the  collar  bones.  All  inferior  mufcles  ftiould 
be,  in  general,  quite  avoided.  The  ftudent  will  find 
this  caution  necellary,  as  moft  fubjefts,  efpeclally  thin 
perfons,  hare  the  mufcles  of  the  neck  much  more  evi- 
dent than  would  be  judicious  to  imitate.  As  few  necks 
are  too  long,  it  may  be  neceffary  to  give  fome  addition 
to  the  ftem,  a  fault  on  the  other  fide  being  quite  unpar- 
donable, nothing  being  more  ungraceful  than  a  Ihort 
neck.  In  colouring  the  neck,  let  the  ftudent  preferve 
the  ftem  of  a  pearly  hue,  and  the  light  not  fo  ftrong  as 
on  the  cheft.  If  any  part  of  the  breaft  appears,  its 
tranfparency  muft  alfo  be  expreffed  by  pearly  teints  ; 
but  the  upper  part  of  the  cheft  ftiould  be  coloured 
with  beautiful  vermilions  delicately  blended  with  the 
other. 

Of  the  Drafiery.  Dark  blue,  purple,  black,  pink, 
and  all  kinds  of  red  draperies  alfo,  ftiould  be  firll  tin- 
ged ivith  carmine,  which  ivill  render  the  colours  much 
more  brilliant  than  any  other  method  ;  over  this  Ihould 
be  laid  on  the  paper  the  middle  teint  (a  medium  be- 
tween the  light  and  dark  teints,  of  which  the  drapery 
is  to  be  painted,  except  the  dark  maffes  of  Ihadow, 
which  ftiould  be  laid  on  at  firft  as  deep  as  poffible  ; 
thefe,  fweeteiied  \vith  the  finger,  being  dellitute  of  the 
fmaller  folds,  will  exhibit  a  mafterly  breadth,  which 
the  leffer  folds  when  added  ought  by  no  means  to 
deftroy.  With  th«  light  and  dark  teints,  the  fmaller 
parts  are  next  to  be  made  with  freedom,  executing  as 
much  with  the  crayon,  and  as  little  with  the  finger,  as 
poffible  j  ifi  each  fold  touching  the  laft  ftroke  with  the 
crayon,  which  ftroke  the  finger  muft  never  touch.  In 
the  cafe  of  refledlions,  the  fimple  touch  of  the  crayoa 
will  be  too  harfti,  therefore  fingering  will  be  neceffary 
afterwards,  as  refiedled  lights  are  always  more  gentle 
than  thofe  which  are  direft.  With  refpeft  to  reflec- 
tions in  general,  they  muft  always  partake  of  the  fame 
colour  as  the  objeft  refleding,  but  in  the  cafe  of  fingle 
figures,  it  may  be  ufeful  to  make  fome  particular  obfer- 
vations. 

In  a  blue  drapery,  let  the  rsfledlions  be  of  a  greenilh 
caft  5  in  gicen  draperies,  make  them  of  a  yellow  teint  ; 
in  yellow,  of  an  orange  ;  in  orange,  refleft  a  reddilh 
caft  ;  all  reds,  fomething  of  their  own  nature,  but  in- 
clined to  the  yellow  :  black  Ihould  have  a  reddilh  re- 
fleflion  ;  the  retledlion  of  a  reddilh  teint  will  alio  pre^ 
fent  purples  to  the  beft  advantage. 

Of  whatever    colour    the    drapery  is,  the  refltflion 
on  the  face    muft   partake  thereof,  otherwife  the  pic- 
ture, 


(a)  The  method  with  which  painters  in  oils  exprefs  tranfparency  in  the  lips  Is,  by  f  a'jiting  them  firft  with  light 
vermilion  teints,  and,  when  dry,  touching  ihcm  over  with  pure  lake. 
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ture,   like    paintings  on  glafs,  ivlll  have  but 
cffeih 

Linen,  lace,  fur,  Sic.  (hould  be  touched  fpiritcdly 
with  the  crayon,  fingering  vei-y  little,  except  the  latter  ; 
and  the  lail  touches,  even  ot"  this,  like  all  other  parts, 
(hould  be  executed  with  the  crayon,  \vithout  Iweetening 
v.ith  the  finger. 

The  methods  above  recommended  have  been  prac- 
tifed  by  the  mod  celebrated  crayon-painters,  whofe 
works  have  been  held  in  public  cllimation  •,  but  the 
knowledge  of,  and  ability  to  execute,  each  feparate  part 
with  brilliancy  and  truth,  will  be  found  very  infulli- 
cient  to  conftitute  a  complete  painter,  without  his 
judgment  enables  Mm  to  unite  them  with  each  other, 
by  correclnefs  of  drawing,  propriety  of  light  and  Iha- 
dow,  and  hnnnony  of  colouring.  In  order  to  accom- 
plilh  this,  the  lludent  (hould  carefully  avoid  fini(liing 
one  part  in  particular,  till  he  has  properly  cenfidered 
the  conneclion  it  is  to  have  with  the  reih  The  ne- 
gleft  of  this  is  the  principal  reafon  why  the  perfor- 
mances of  indifferent  painters  are  fo  deftitute  of  ^vhat 
is  termed  breadth,  fo  confpicuoufly  beautiful  in  the 
works  of  great  mafters.  It  mull  be  granted,-  that  this 
obfervation  relates  more  particidarly  to  large  compo- 
fitions,  where  a  diverfity  of  figures  requires  fuch  a  ju- 
dicious difpoiition,  that  each  may  alfift  in  the  combi- 
nation of  a  kind  of  univerfal  harmony  ;  yet,  even  in 
portrait-painting,  the  Itudent  fliould  be  particularly 
attentive  to  obferve  this  idea  of  breadth,  if  he  is  defi- 
rous  of  acquiring  that  importance  and  dignity  which 
conftitutes  excellence  in  painting. 

Of  the  Materials.  The  perfection  of  the  crayons  con- 
fifts,  in  a  great  meafure,  in  their  foftnefs  •,  for  it  is  im- 
poflible  to  execute  a  brilliant  piflure  with  them  if  they 
are  otherwife  ;  on  rvhich  account  great  care  fliould 
be  obferved  in  the  preparing  them,  to  prevent  their 
being  hard.  In  all  compofitions,  flake-white  and 
white-lead  fhould  be  wholly  rejected,  becaufe  the  llight- 
eft  touch  with  either  of  thefe  would  unavoidably  turn 
black. 

The  ufual  objeflion  to  crayon-paintings  is,  that  they 
are  fubjeft  to  change ;  but  whenever  thi^  happens, 
it  is  entirely  owing  to  an  injudicious  ufe  of  the  above- 
mentioned  whites,  which  will  fland  only  in  oils.  To 
obviate  the  bad  effefls  arifing  from  the  ufe  of  fuch 
crayons,  ler  the  ftudent  make  ufe  of  common  whiting 
prepared  in  the  following  manner. 

Take  a  large  veffel  of  water,  put  the  whiting  into 
it,  and  mix  them  well  together  ;  let  this  Hand  about 
half  a  minute,  then  pour  off  the  top  i»to  another  vef- 
fel, and  throw  the  gritty  fediment  away  ;  let  what  is 
prepared  reft  about  a  minute,  and  then  pour  it  off  as  be- 
fore, which  will  purify  the  whiting  and  render  it  free 
from  all  dirt  and  grittinefs.  When  this  is  done  let 
the  whiting  fettle,  and  then  pour  the  water  from  it  ; 
after  which,  lay  it  on  the  chalk  to  dry,  and  keep  it 
for  ufe,  either  for  white  crayons,  or  the  purpofe  of  pre- 
paring teints  vnth  other  colours,  for  with  this  all  other 
teints  may  be  fafely  prepared.  If  the  ftudent  choofes 
to  make  crayons  of  the  whiting  immediately  after  it 
is  walhed,  it  is  not  neceffary  to  dry  it  on  the  chalk, 
for  it  may  be  mixed  inftantly  with  any  other  colour, 
which  will  fave  confiderable  trouble.  All  colours  of  a 
heavy  or  gritty  nature,  efpecially  blue  vcrditer,  muft 
be  purified  by  -.vafhing  after  this  method, 
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a  gaudy  The  ftudent   muft  be   provided  with  a  large,  (Itxibfc     Crajcrt- 

pallet-knife,  a   large  ftone   and  muUer  to  levigate  the   P°'"''".?- 
colours,  t.vo  or   three  large  pieces  of  clialk  to  abforb  ' 

the  moifture  from  the  colours  after  they  are  levigated, 
a  piece  of  flat  glafs  to  prevent  the  raoillure  from  be- 
ing abforbed  too  much,  till  the  colours  are  rolled  into 
form,  and  veffels  for  water,  fpirits,  &ic.  as  neceftity 
and  convenience  ihall  dire£t. 

I.  Reds.  It  is  rather  difficult  to  procure  eitlies 
good  carmine  or  good  lake.  Good  carmine  is  inclin- 
ed to  the  vermilion  teint,  and  good  lake  to  the  car- 
mine teint.  The  carmine  crayons  are  prepared  in  the 
following  manner. 

1.  Carmine.  As  their  texture  is  inclinable  to  hard- 
nefs,  inftead  of  grinding  and  tolling  them,  take  a 
iufficient  quantity  of  carmine,  lay  it  upon  the  grind- 
ing-ftone,  mix  it  with  a  levigating  knife  with  fpirits 
of  wine  till  it  becomes  fraooth  und  even.  The  chalk- 
ftone  being  ready,  lay  the  coloiu-  upon  it  to  abforb  the 
fpirit  ;  but  be  careful  that  it  is  laid  on  in  a  proper  ftate 
for  painting.  If  it  is  levigated  too  thin,  the  crayons 
will  be  too  flat;  and  if  too  thick,  it  will  occafion  a 
warte  oF  colour,  by  their  adhering  to  the  pallet  knife  j 
but  prattice  will  render  the  proper  degree  of  conftlfency 
familar.  The  fimple  colour  being  prepared,  the  next 
ftep  is  to  compofe  the  different  teints  by  a  mixture 
with  w  hiting  ;  the  proportion  to  be  obferved  confiflJng 
of  20  gradations  to  one,  which  may  be  clearly  under- 
ftood  by  the  following  direclions.  Take  feme  of  the 
fimple  colour,  and  levigate  it  with  fpirit  of  wine,  ad-" 
ding  about  one  part  of  waflied  whiting  to  three  parts 
of  carmine,  of  which,  when  properly  incorporated,  make 
two  parcels.  The  next  gradation  fliould  be  compofed 
of  equal  quantities  of  carmine  and  whiting,  of  which 
four  crayons  may  be  made.  The  third  compo'ition 
(hould  have  one  fourth  carmine  and  three  fourths 
^vhiting  ;  of  this  make  fix  crayons,  ^vhich  ^vill  be  a 
good  proportion  for  the  reft.  The  laft  teint  fliould 
be  made  of  whiting,  very  faintly  tinged  with  carmine, 
of  which  make  about  eight  crayons,  which  will  com- 
plete the  above-mentioned  proportion.  As  thefe  com- 
pound teints  are  levigated,  they  are  to  be  laid  inime» 
diately  upon  the  chalk,  that  the  moifture  may  be  ab» 
forbed  to  the  proper  degree  cf'  drynefs  for  forming 
into  crayons,  ivhich  may  be  known  by  its  lofing  the 
greater  part  of  its  adhefive  quality  when  taken  into 
the  hand  j  if  the  confiftency  is  found  to  be  right,  it 
may  be  then  laid  upon  the  glafs,  which  having  no 
pores,  will  prevent  the  moifture  from  being  carried  off 
before  it  is  convenient  to  form  it  into  crayons,  other- 
wife  the  crayons  ivould  be  full  of  cracks  and  very 
brittle,  which  will  Tie  a  great  inconvenience  when  they 
are  ufed  in  painting. 

2.  Lake.  This  is  a  colour  very  apt  to  be  hard  ;  to 
prevent  which  the  ftudent  muft  obferve  the  following 
particidars.  Take  about  half  tlie  quantity  of  lake  in- 
tended for  the  crayons,  and  grind  it  very  fine  with  fpi- 
rits  of  wine  ;  let  it  dry,  and  then  pulverize  it,  which 
is  eafily  done  if  the  lake  is  good  •,  then  take  the  other 
half,  and  grind  it  with  fpirits,  after  which  mix  it  with 
the  pulverized  lake,  and  lay  it  out  direcliy  in  crayons 
on  the  chalk.  This  colour  will  not  bear  rolling.  The 
fimple  colour  being  thus  prepared,  proceed  willi  the 
compound  crayons  as  direfted  before,  and  in  the  famje 
degrees  of  gradation  as  the  carmine  teints. 

3.  VerniiLioi;.  - 
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3.  Vermilion.  The  bed  is  inclined  fo  tlic  carmine 
teint.  Nothing  is  required  to  prepnic  this  colour  more 
than  to  mix  it  on  the  ftone  with  foft  water  or  fpirits, 
after  which  it  may  be  rolled  into  crayons.  The  difie- 
rent  teints  are  produced  by  a  mixtiue  of  the  limple 
colour  with  whiting,  according  to  the  proportion  al- 
ready given. 

II.  Blues,  i.  Pruflian  blue  is  a  colour  veiy  apt 
to  bind,  and  is  rendered  foft  with  more  difficulty  than 
carmine  and  lake.  The  fame  method  of  preparation  i-i 
to  be  followed  with  this  as  is  direfled  with  refpcft  to 
lake,  only  it  is  neceffaiy  to  grind  a  larger  quantity  of 
the  pare  colour,  as  it  is  chiefly  ufed  for  painting  dra- 
peries. Tiie  different  teints  may  be  made  according 
to  necefllty,  or  the  fancy  of  the  painter.  2.  Blue  ver- 
diter  is  a  colour  naturally  gritty,  and  tlierefore  it  is 
"leceflary  to  walh  it  well.  Its  particles  are  fo  coarfe 
as  to  require  fome  binding  rnatter  to  unite  them,  other- 
wife  the  crayons  will  never  adhere  together.  To  ac- 
complilli  this,  take  a  quantity  fuflicient  to  form  xtwo 
or   three  crayons,  to   which  add  a  piece  of  flaked  pla- 

'fter  of  Paris  about  the  fize  of  a  pea  ;  mix  thcfe  well 
together,  and  form  the  crayons  upon  the  chalk.  This 
blue  is  extremely  brilliant,  and  will  be  of  great  ufe  in 
heightening  draperies,  &c.  The  teints  mufl  be  form- 
ed with  whiting  as  direded  in  the  former  inllances,  and 
are  highly  fer\'iceable  for  painting  flelh,  to  produce 
thofe  pearly  teints  fo  beautiful  in  crayon  pidlures.  It 
is  not  necelTary  to  mix  the  compounds  ui'h  fpirits,  as 
clear  water  will  be  fufficient. 

III.  Greens.  Brilliant  greens  are  produced  vnth 
great  difficidtv.  In  Switzerland,  they  have  a  method 
of  making  them  far  fuperior  to  ours.  We  ufually 
take  yellow  ochre,  and  after  grinding  it  with  fpirits, 
mix  it  with  the  powder  of  Pruflian  blue,  then  tem- 
per it  with  a  knife,  and  lay  the  crayons  on  the 
chalk,  without  rolling  them.  Inftead  of  this,  fome 
ufe  king's  yellow  mixed  with  Pruifian  blue,  and  others 
brown  ochre  and  Pruflian  blue.  The  crayons  made  of 
the  two  laft  may  be  rolled.  Varicjus  teints  may  be 
produced  by  thefc  colours,  according  to  fancy  or  ne- 
cefllty ;  fome  to  partake  more  of  the  blue,  and  others 
of  the  yellow. 

IV.  Yellows,  i.  King's  yellow  is  the  moft  ufeful 
and  the  mofl:  brilliant,  levigated  with  fpirits  of  wine, 
to  compofe  the  different  teints  as  before  directed. 
2.  Yellow  ochre,  and  Naples  yellow  ground  with  fpirits, 
■will  make  ufeful  crayons.  3.  Orange  is  produced  with 
king's  yelloiv  and  vermilion  ground  together  with 
fpirits,  and  the  teints  fgrmcd  as  in  other  cafes,  but  no 
great  quantity  of  them  is  required. 

V.  Browns.  i.  Cullen's  earth  is  a  fine  dark 
brown.  After  fix  or  eight  of  the  fimple  crayons  are 
prepared,  feveral  rich  compound  teints  may  be  pro- 
duced from  it,  by  a  mixture  with  carmine,  in  various 
degrees.  Black,  carmine,  and  this  colour,  mixed  to- 
gether, make  ufeful  teints  for  painting  hair  ;  feveral 
gradations  may  be  produced  from  each  of  thefe  by  a 
mixture  with  whiting.  Roman  or  brown  ochre  is  an 
excellent  colour,  either  fimple  or  compoiflided  with 
carmine.  Whiting  tinged  in  feveral  degrees  with 
either  of  thefe,  .will  prove  very  ferviceable  in  paint- 
ing. 2.  Umber  may  be  treated  in  juft  the  fame  man- 
ner ;  only  it  is  neceflary  to  lex'igate  it  with  fpirit  of 
wine. 
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VI.  PuRPr.ES.  Pruflian  blue  ground  with  fpirits 
and  mixed  ivith  pulverized  lake,  will  produce  a  good 
purple.  Cannine,  thus  mixed  with  prulTian  blue,  will 
produce  a  purple  (omething  dilTtrent  from  the  former. 
Various  teints  may  be  made  from  either  of  thefe  com- 
pounds by  a  mixture  with  whiting. 

VII.  Black,  i.  Lamp-black  is  the  only  black  that 
can  be  ufed  with  fafety,  as  all  others  are  fubjeft  to 
mildew  ;  but  as  good  lamp-black  is  veiy  Icarcc,  the 
fludent  will,  perhaps,  find  it  molt  expedient  to  make 
it  himfelf ;  the  procefs  of  which  is  as  follows  :  Pro- 
vide a  tin  cone,  fix  it  over  a  lamp  at  fuch  a  height 
that  the  flame  may  juft  reach  the  cone  for  the  loot 
to  gather  within  it.  When  a  (lifficient  quantity  is 
collefted,  take  it  out,  and  burn  all  the  greafe  from 
it  in  a  crucible.  It  mull  then  be  ground  with  fpirits, 
and  laid  on  the  chalk  to  abforb  the  moifture.  Various 
gray  teints  may  be  formed  from  this  by  a  mixture 
with  whiting,  as  mentioned  in  former  inllances.— 
2.  Vermilion  mixed  with  carmine  :  this  is  a  compol'i- 
tion  of  great  ufe,  and  teints  made  from  this  with  whi- 
ting -ivill  be  found  to  be  very  ferviceable.  3.  Carmine 
and  black  is  another  good  compound,  of  which  five  or 
fix  gradatior\s  fliould  be  made,  fome  partaking  more  of 
the  black,  and  others  having  the  carmine  moll  predo- 
minant, befides  feveral  teints  by  a  mixture  with  whi- 
ting. 4.  Vermilion  and  black  is  alfo  a  very  ufeful 
compound,  from  which  feveral  different  teints  fliould 
be  made.  5.  Pruflian  blue  and  black  is  another  good 
compound,  and  will  be  found  of  lingular  fervice  in 
painting  draperies. 

It  is  impofllble  to  lay  down  rules  for  the  forming 
every  teint  necelTary  in  compofing  a  fet  of  crayons, 
there  being  many  accidental  compofitions,  entirely  de- 
pendent  on  fancy  and  opinion.  The  fludent  fliould 
make  it  a  rule  to  lave  the  leavings  of  his  colours  ;  for 
of  thefe  he  may  form  various  teints,  which  will  occa- 
fionally  be  uleful. 

Of  Rolling  the  Cra'jons,  and  difpojing  them  for  paint- 
ing. The  different  compofitions  of  colours  muft  be  cut 
into  a  proper  magnitude,  after  they  are  prepared,  in 
order  to  J)e  rolled  into  paflils,  for  the  convenience  of 
ufing  them.  Each  cr«yon  fhould  be  formed  in  the  left 
hand  with  the  ball  of  the  right,  firfl:  formed  cylindri- 
cally,  and  then  tapering  at  each  end.  If  the  compo- 
fition  is  too  dry,  dip  the  finger  in  water  ;  if  too  wet, 
the  compofition  mud  be  laid  upon  the  chalk  again  to 
abforb  more  of  the  moiflure.  The  crayons  fliould  be 
rolled  as  quick  as  poflible  ;  and  when  finilhed,  mull 
be  laid  upon  the  clialk  again,  to  abforb  all  remain- 
ing moillure.  After  the  gradation  of  teints  from 
one  colour  is  formed,  the  ftone  fliould  be  well  fcraped 
and  clei-.nfed  with  water  before  it  is  ufed  for  another 
colour. 

When  the  fet  of  crayons  is  completed  according  to 
the  rides  prefcribed,  they  fliould  be  arranged  in  claffes 
for  the  convenience  of  painting  with  them.  Some  thin 
drawers,  divided  into  a  number  of  partitions,  is  the 
moll  convenient  method  of  difpofing  them  properly. 
The  crayons  (hould  be  depofited  according  to  the  ie- 
veral  gradations  of  light.  The  bottom  of  the  partitions 
muft  he  covered  with  bran,  as  a  bed  for  the  colours  ; 
becaufe  it  not  only  preferves  them  clean,  but  prevents 
their  breaking. 

The  box  made  ufe  of  when  the  ftudent  paints  (hould 
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mill  be  about  a  foot  fquare,   with  nine  partitions.     In   the 
upper  comer  on  the  left  hand   (fiippofing  the  box  to 
'""'.  be  in  the  lap  \vhen  he  paints),  let  liini    place  the  black 
and  gray  crayon<,  thofe   being   the  moll  feldoni  ufed  ; 
in  the  fecond  partition,  the  blues  •,  in   the   third,    the 
greens  and  browns-,  in   the   firfl   partition  en  the  left 
hand    of  the  iecond  row,  the  carmines,  lakes,  vermi- 
lions, and   all  deep  reds ;  the  yellows    and   orange    in 
the  middle,  and  the  pearly  teints  next ;  and  as  thcfc 
lall  are  of  a  very   delicate  nature,  they  muft  be  kept 
very  clean,    that    the    gradations  of   colour    may    be 
eaiily  diftingioiflied  ;    in    the    lower  row,  let  the  firft 
partition  contain  a  piece    of   fine  linen    rag    to   wipe 
the   crayons   with  while  they  are  ufing;    the    fecond, 
all   the  pure  lake  and  vermilion  teints-,  and  the  otiier 
partition  may  contain  thofe  teints  which,    from   their 
complex  nature,  cannot    be    claffed    with    any   of  the 
ormer. 
CRAZE   MILL,   or  CrjIzisg  Mill,  a  mill  in  all  re- 
fpects  like  a  griil-mill  to  grind  corn,   and   fo  called  by 
the  tin  miners,  who  ule  it  to   grind   their  tui,  which  is 
yet  too  great  after  trambling. 

CREAM,  a  general  name  applicable  to  all  fubflan- 
ces  that  feparate  from  a  liquor,  and  are  collefled  upon 
its  furface ;  but  more  particularly  applied  to  the  fol- 
lowing. 

Cream  cf  Lime,  is  that  part  of  the  lime  -which  had 
been  dilVolved  in  the  ivater  in  its  cauflic  ftate,  but  ha- 
ving again  attrafted  forne  fixed  air  from  the  atmo- 
fphcre,  becomes  incapable  of  folution,  and  therefore 
feparates  from  the  water  in  the  mild  ftate  of  chalk  or 
limertone. 

Cream  of  Milk,  generally  called  fimple  cream,  is  the 
moft  oily  part  of  the  milk  ;  ivhich  being  naturally  only 
mixed,  and  not  diflolved  in  the  reft,  ioon  feparates  from 
them,  as  being  fpecifically  lighter  -,  after  which  it  col- 
lefts  on  the  furface  -,"  from  which  it  is  generally  Ikim- 
mcd,  to  complete  the  dilengagement  of  the  oily  parts, 
ior  the  purpoie  of  making  butter,  from  thg  cafeous  and 
ferous  parts.  See  Agriculture  Index.  Cream  of 
milk  is  not  only  an  agreeable  aliment  when  recent,  but 
alfo  ufeful  in  medicine  as  a  lenient,  ^vhen  applied  to 
tetters  and  eryfipelas  attended  v.ith  pain  and  proceeding 
from  an  acrid  iiumour. 

Criam  cf  Tar:c,r,  the  trivial  nr.nic  of  the  fuper- 
tartrate  or  the  acidulous  tartrate  of  potafli.  It  is  alio 
denominated  cryflab  of  tarlar.  In  this  fait  there  is 
an  excefs  of  the  tartaric  acid.  Sec  Chemistry 
Index. 

GREAT,  in  the  manege,  an  uilier  to  a  riding  ma- 
fter ;  or  a  gentleman  bred  in  the  academy,  with  intent 
to  make  hi mfelf  capable  of  teaching  the  art  of  riding 
the  great  horfe. 

CREATION,  in  its  primary  import,  fecms  to  fig- 
Fiify  the  bringing  into  being  loraething  which  did  not 
before  exilt.  The  term  is  therefore  moll  generally  ap- 
plied to  the  original  production  of  the  materials  where- 
of the  vifible  world  is  compofcd.  It  is  alio,  however, 
□fed  in  a  fecondary  or  fubordinale  fcnfc,  to  denote 
thofe  fubfequent  operations  of  the  Deity  upon  the  matter 
fo  produced,  by  which  tlie  ;vhole  fyltem  of  nature  ar.d 
all  the  primitive  genera  of  tilings  received  their  form, 
qualities,  and  laws. 

There  is  no  fubjeft  concerning  ivhich  there  have 
L-een  more  difputes  than  this  of  creation.      It  is  cer- 


.  tain  that  none  of  the  ancient  philofoplitrs  liad  the  Crta'iun 
imalloil  idea  of  its  being  pofliblc  to  produce  a  fub-  — — \-— 
llancc  out  of  nothing^  or  that  even  the  power  of  the 
Deity  himfclf  could  work  without  any  materials  to 
nork  upon.  Hence  fome  of  them,  among  wliom  was 
Ariflotlc,  aflerted  that  the  world  was  eternal  both  as 
to  its  matter  and  form.  Others,  though  they  believed 
that  the  gods  h.id  given  the  world  its  fonn,  yet  imagi- 
ned the  materials  whereof  it  is  compofed  to  have  been 
eternal.  Indeed  the  opinions  of  the  ancients,  who  had 
not  the  benefit  of  revelation,  were  on  this  head  fo 
confufed  and  contraditlory,  that  nothing  of  any  con- 
fequence  can  be  deduced  from  them.  The  freethinkers 
of  our  own  and  of  former  ages  have  denied  the  pofli- 
bility  of  creation,  as  being  a  contradiftion  to  reafon  ; 
and  of  confequence  have  taken  the  opportunity  from 
thence  to  difcrcdit  revelation.  On  the  other  hand 
many  defenders  of  the  facred  writings  have  afferted, 
that  creation  out  of  nothing,  fo  far  from  being  a  con- 
tradiilion  to  reafon,  is  not  only  probable,  but  de- 
monftrably  certain.  Nay,  fome  ha\-e  gone  fo  far  as  to 
fay,  that  from  the  very  infpeftion  of  the  vifible  fyfleni 
of  nature,  we  are  able  to  infer  that  it  ivas  once  in  a 
ftate  of  non-exiftence.  It  woidd  be  impoftible  for  us, 
however,  to  enter  into  the  multiplicity  of  arguments 
ufed  on  both  fides;  nor  can  we  pretend  to  fettle  it, 
as  the  fubjeft  is  confeiTedly  above  human  comprehen- 
fion.  I 

As  to  the    works    of  creation   which    the  Deity  is  What 
known   to  us  to  have  performed  ;  all  other  beings,  be-  "■°'^'^?  °^ 
fide  himfelf,  are  his  creatures.      Men   and    other  ani-  qq^  ;, 
mals  that  inhabit   the  earth   and  the  feas  ;  all  the  im-  known  tn 
menfc  varieties  of  herbs  and   plants  of  which  the  vc- '_'^^'=  ['''- 
gctable  kingdom  confifts  ;  the  globe  of  the  earth,    and ''"""'''■ 
the  expanfe  of  the  ocean  j  thefe  we  know  to  have  been 
produced  by  his  power.     Eefides  the  terreftrial  world 
which  we  inhabit,  \se.  fee  many  other  material  bodies 
difpofed  around  it   in   the   wide  extent  of  fpace.      The 
moon,  ^vhich  is  in  a  particular  manner  connefled  ivith 
our  earth,  and  even  dependent  upon  it;  the   fun,  and 
the  other  planets  with   their  fatcjlitcs,  which,  like  the 
earth,   circulate  round  the   fun,  and  appear  to  derive 
from  him  life  and    heat;  thofe   bodies   which   we  call 
fixed  ftars,  and  confider  as  illuminating   and  cherilhing , 
v.ith    heat  each  its  peculiar    fyftem  of    planets;     and 
the   cOmets  which  at  certain    periods  furprilc  us  witli 
their  appearance,  and  the  nature  of  whole  connexion 
with  the  genera!  fyftem  of  nature,  or  with  any  parti- 
cular fyftem  of  planets,  we    cannot    pretend    to   have 
fully    difcovered  : — thefe    are   fo    many  more   of  the 
Deity's  works,  from  the  contemplation    of  which    we 
cannot  but  conceive  th«  moft  aivful  ideas  of  his  crea- 
tive power. 

Matter,  however,  ivhatever  the  varieties  of  form 
under  ^vhich  it  is  made  to  appear,  the  relative  difpo- 
fition  of  its  parts,  or  the  motions  communicated  to 
it,  is  but  an  inferior  part  of  the  works  of  creation. 
We  believe  ourfelvesto  be  animated  ivith  a  much  higher 
principle  than  brute  matter ;  in  viewing  the  manners 
and  economy  of  the  lower  animals,  we  can  fcarcely 
avoid  acknowledging  even  them  to  confift  of  fomething 
more  than  various  modifications  of  matter  and  motion. 
The  otVier  planetary  bodies  which  fecm  to  be  in  cir- 
cumftances  nearly  analogous  to  thofe  of  tlie  earth,  are 
furely,  as  well  as  it,-  deftincd    for    the   habitations  of 
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beings.  The  eslflence  of  intelU- 
order  than  man,  though  infinitely 
below  the  Deitv,  appears  extremely  probable  . — Of 
thofe  fpiritual  beings  called  Angels  ive  have  exprefs  in- 
timation in  Scripture  ;  (fee  the  article  Angels.)  Such 
arc  our  notions  concerning  the  exillence  of  beings 
eflentially  diftinft  from  matter,  and  in  their  nature  far 
fuperior  to  it ;  thefe,  too,  muft  be  the  creatures  of  the 
Deity,  and  of  his  works  of  creation  the  nobleil  part. 
But  the  limits  of  creation  we  muft  not  pretend  to  de- 
fine. How  far  the  regions  of  fpace  extend,  or  how 
they  are  filled,  we  know  not.  How  the  planetary 
v.-orlds,  the  fun  and  the  fixed  ftars,  are  occupied,  we 
do  not  pretend  to  have  afcertained.  We  are  even  igno- 
rant how  wide  a  diverfity  of  forms,  what  an  infinity  of 
Ii\'ing  animated  beings  may  inhabit  our  omi  globe. 
So  confined  is  our  knowledge  of  creation ;  yet  fo 
grand,  fo  awful,  that  part  which  our  narrow  under- 
(landings  can  comprehend  ! 

Concerning  the  periods  of  time  at  which  the  Deity 
executed  his  feveral  works  of  creation,  it  cannot  be 
pretended  that  mankind  have  had  opportunities  of  re- 
ceiving very  particular  information.  From  viewing 
the  phenomena  of  nature,  and  confidering  the  general 
laws  by  which  they  are  regulated,  we  cannot  draw 
any  conclufive  or  even  plaufible  inference  with  refpefl 
to  the  precife  period  at  which  the  univerfe  muft  have 
begun  to  exift.  We  know  not,  nor  can  we  hope  to 
afcertain,  whether  the  dliferent  fyftems  of  planets  circu- 
lating round  our  fun  and  the  other  fixed  ftars,  were 
all  created  at  one  period,  or  each  at  a  diflerent  period. 
We  cannot  even  determine,  from  any  thing  that  ap- 
pears on  the  face  of  nature,  whether  our  earth  \vas  not 
created  at  a  later  period  than  any  of  her  fello^v  planets 
which  revolve  round  the  fame  fun.  Aftronomcrs  are, 
from  time  to  time,  making  new  difcoveries  in  the  hea- 
vens ;  and  it  is  impoffible  to  fay  whether  fome  of  thefe 
fucceftive  difcoveries  may  not  be  owing  to  fucceflive 
creations. 

Philofophers  have,  indeed,  formed  fome  curious  con- 
jeftures  concerning  the  antiquity  of  the  earth,  from 
the  appearances  of  its  furfacc,  and  from  the  nature 
and  difpofitionof  its  interior  ftrata.  The  beds  of  lava 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  volcanoes  have  afforded 
ground  for  fome  calculations,  which,  though  they  do 
not  fix  the  period  of  the  earth's  origin,  are  yet  thought 
to  prove  that  period  to  have  been  much  more  remote 
than  the  earlieft  age  of  facred  or  profane  hiftory.  *  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  Mount  jEtna,  or  on  the  fides  of 
that  extenfive  mountain,  there  are  beds  of  lava  covered 
with  a  cor.fiderable  thicknefs  of  earth  ;  and  at  leaft 
another,  again,  ^vhich  though  kno^vn  from  ancient  mo- 
numents and  hiftorical  records  to  have  iffued  from  the 
volcano  at  leaft  20CO  years  ago,  is  ftill  almoft  entirely 
deftitute  of  foil  and  vegetation  :  in  one  place  a  pit  has 
been  cut  through  fcven  different  ftrata  of  lava ;  and 
thefe  have  been  found  ferarated  from  each  other  by 
almoll  as  many  thick  beds  of  rich  earth.  Now,  from 
the  faft,  that  a  ftratum  of  lava  2000  years  old  is  yet 
fcantily  covered  with  earth,  it  has  been  inferred  by 
the  ingenious  canon  Recupero,  who  has  laboi  red  3c 
years  on  the  natural  hiftory  of  Mount  ^Etna,  that  the 
loweft  of  thefe  ftrata  which  have  been  found  divided 
by  fo  many  beds  of  earth,  muft  have  been  emitted 
Jtroiu  the  volcanic   crater    at    leaft   14,000  years  ago  ; 
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and  confequently  that  the  age  of  the  earth,   whatever  Creatioi 

it   may   exceed   this  term  of  years,  cannot  polTibly  be '<~~ 

lefs.      Other  fatls  of  a  fimilar  nature  likewife  concur  to 
juftiiy  this  conjecture. 

But  all  thefe  facts  are  as  nothing  in  comparifon  with 
the  long  leries  whicli  would  be  requiilte  to  eftabliih 
fuch  a  conjeflure  as  an  incontrovertible  truth.  And 
befides,  any  evidence  which  thev  can  be  fuppofed 
to  afford,  may  be  very  eafily  explained  away.  The 
bed  of  lava  which  in  the  courfe  of  2000  years  has 
fcarce  acquired  a  covering  of  earth,  is  confeffed  to 
ftand  in  a  fituation  in  which  it  is  expofed  to  the  fpray 
of  the  fea,  and  to  all  the  violence  of  winds  and  rains. 
In  fuch  a  fituation,  It  cannot  be  thought  that  a  .thick 
bed  of  earth  could,  in  any  length  of  time,  be  formed 
on  it  :  we  might  as  well  expect  depth  of  foil  and  vi- 
gorous vegetation  on  the  craggy  cliffs  of  hills.  In 
crevices  here  and  there  over  it,  in  ivhich  the  earth  has 
been  retained,  there  is  a  depth  of  foil  which  fupports 
large  trees.  This  faifl,  therefore,  admits  of  no  fuch 
inference  as  that  which  Recupero  has  pretended  to  de- 
duce from  it.  The  local  circumftances,  again,  of  the 
feven  ftrata  that  have  been  pierced  through,  are  very 
different.  They  are  fituated  at  Jaci  Reale,  in  a  fitua- 
tion ^vhere  ftiowers  of  afties  from  the  volcano  muft  fre- 
quently  fall  ;  and  >vhere  whatever  falls  muft  be  natu- 
rally retained  and  accumulated  : — fo  that  feven  beds 
of  earth  might  be  formed  on  thefe  feven  ftrata  of  lava 
much  fooner  than  one  thin  layer  could  be  formed  on 
the  ftratum  above  mentioned.  In  other  places,  fome 
of  which  are  within  the  influence  of  t!  e  fame  awful 
volcano,  and  fome  adjacent  to  that  of  Vefuvlus,  foil 
Is  known  to  nave  accumulated  on  lava  with  the  help 
of  ihowers  of  allies  from  the  volcanoes,  with  fufficient 
rapidity  to  juftlfy  this  fuppofition  concerning  the  co- 
verings of  the  ftrata  at  Jaci  Reale.  From  the  obfer- 
vation  of  thefe  phenomena  of  volcanoes,  therefore,  no 
fads  have  been  gained  that  can  help  us  to  determine 
with  any  certainty  the  earth's  age.  And  fo  wide  is 
the  variety  ot  circumftances  to  be  here  taken  Into  ac- 
count, that  it  cannot  be  hoped  that  this  dejideratum. 
will  be  ever  fupplied  from  this  quarter.  See  fiirther 
the  article  Earth. 

But  by  examining  the  compofition  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  interior  ftrata  of  the  globe,  and  by  view- 
ing the  general  appearance  of  its  furface,  the  ingenui- 
ty of  philofophers  has,  with  better  hopes,  fought  to 
guefs  at  the  length  of  time  during  wliich  it  muft  have 
exifted,  Obferving  the  exuviae  of  fea  and  land  animals 
depofited  at  profound  depths  under  ground,  and  ac- 
companied with  vegetable  bodies  in  a  good  ftate  of 
prefer\'ation,  as  well  as  with  oleaginous  and  bitumi- 
nous fubftances  which  have  In  all  probability  been 
formed  from  vegetable  bodies  ;  and  remarking  at  the 
fame  time  with  what  confufion  the  other  materials, 
compofing  the  cruft  of  this  terreftrlal  ball,  are,  in  vari- 
ous inftances,  not  arranged,  but  caft  together  j  they 
have  concluded  that  the  earth  muft  have  exifted  for 
many  an  age  before  the  earlieft  events  recorded  in  fa- 
ded or  profane  hiftory,  and  muft  have  undergone  many 
a  revolution,  before  it  fettled  in  its  prefent  ftate.  Such 
at  leaft  are  the  ideas  which  Buffon  and  1\I.  de  Luc, 
and  alfo  Dr  Huttonf,  feem  defirous  to  Imprefs  us  with|  ^j,  pltu 
concerning  its  changes  and  antiquity. — It  will  be  only  'Tranf. 
doing  juftice  to  thefe  philofophers  to  acknowledge,  that™'-  '• 
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they  have  ccilefttd,  %vuh  amazing  iiuluftry,  almoft 
every  fact  in  the  natural  hiliory  of  the  earth  that  can 
ferve  to  give  pVauiihilitv  to  their  conjeilures.  But 
llill  their  facls,  bcfiJes  the  inconfiftcncy  of  many  ot 
them,  are  by  far  loo  fcantv  to  warrant  the  concluiions 
which  they  ha\e  deduced  from  them.  See  the  article 
Earth. 

The  volc^  of  profane  hillory  is  far  from  being  de- 
cilive  concerning  the  ac;e  of  the  world  ;  nor  is  it  to  be 
expeiSed  that  it  fhould.  WHieu  the  earth  firll  arol'e 
into  exiftcnce,  \ve  can  be  at  no  lofs  to  conceive  that 
mankind  were  not  fpeclators  of  the  event  ;  and  we 
may  naturally  imagine  that  the  firll  human  beings  who 
occupied  it,  would  be  too  much  bulled  in  fuiniftiing 
themfelves  with  the  immediate  neceCTarics  and  the  con- 
veniences of  life,  to  think  of  curious  r«fearches  into 
its  origin,  or  even  their  own.  Profane  hiflory  is  not, 
hoivever,  ivith'out  accounts  of  the  age  of  the  earth 
and  the  origin  of  himian  fociety  ;  but  thofe  accounts  are 
various  and  contradiftorv. — Plato  in  his  dialogue  enti- 
tled Critias,  mentions  liis  celebrated  Atalantis  to  have 
been  buried  in  the  ocean  about  9000  years  before 
the  age  in  which  he  wrote.  He  afferts  it  to  have 
been  well  known  to  the  Egyptian  priells  and  to  the 
contemporary  inhabitants  of  Attica.  The  learned  world, 
indeed,  generally  agree  in  regarding  his  accounts  of 
that  illand  as  a  fiftion,  which  the  author  himfelf  did 
not  defign  to  be  underllood  in  any  other  light  ;  lome, 
however,  are  more  credulous,  and  others  go  io  far  as  to 
acknowledge  doubts  :  and.  If  the  exiftence  of  fuch  an 
uland,  at  a  period  fo  dirtant,  be  admitted  as  a  fadt 
worthy  of  any  credit,  the  age  of  the  world  may  be 
reckoned  as  at  leaft  confiderably  more  than  I2,C3D 
years.  The  pretenlions  of  the  Chinefe  reprefent  the 
world  as  fome  hundreds  of  thoufends  of  years  older  : 
and  we  are  alfo  told  *  that  the  aftronomical  records 
of  the  ancient  Chaldeans  carried  back  the  origin  of 
fociety  to  a  very  remote  period  ;  no  lefs  than  473,000 
years.  The  Egyptian  priells  reckoned  between  I\Ie- 
nes  and  Sethon  341  generations  f.  But  thefe  accounts 
are  fo  difcordant,  and  fo  (lenderly  fupported  by  e^d- 
dence,  that  we  cannot  heState  to  reject  them  all  as 
falfe  ;  the  fables  of  hirtorians  fcarce  merit  fo  much  at- 
tention as  the  hypothefes  of  philofophers. 

WTien  from  profane  we  turn  to  facred  hiftory,  ^ve 
may  reafonably  expeft  more  accurate  and  more  cre- 
dible information  concerning  the  antiquity  of  the 
globe.  As  the  authenticity  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
is  fo  incontrovertibly  eftablilhed,  wherever  they  af- 
ford evidence  concerning  any  faft,  that  evidence  muft 
be  regarded  as  decifive.  A  fadl  fo  important  as  the 
prefent  may  be  thought  highly  worthy  of  a  place  in 
them.  Unfortunately,  however,  even  the  facred  Tvri- 
tings  do  not  fix  the  era  of  the  creation  \vith  futficient 
accuracy ;  they  leave  us,  in  fome  meafure,  at  a  lofs 
■ivhether  to  extend  what  they  fay  concerning  that  era 
to  the  whole  contents  of  created  fpace,  or  to  confine 
it  to  our  earth  and  its  inhabitants ;  different  copies 
give  different  dates  ;  and  even  in  the  fame  copy,  differ- 
ent parts  relating  the  fame  events,  either  dilagree  or 
do  not  fpeak  decifively  with  regard  to  the  length  of  the 
lime  in  which  they  paffed.— In  the  beginning  of  the 
^xth  chapter  of  the  firrt  book  of  Kings,  the  time 
v.hich  elapfed  between  the  departure  of  the  children 
u''  Ifrael  from  Egvpt,  and  the  period  at  xvliich  Solo- 
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mon  laid  the  I'oiv.iJation  of  his  temple,  i,  i.iia  tj  h.ive  Crrjiion 
been  480  years  :  And  in  the  bojk  of  Judges  again,  •  ' 
tlie  ag?  of  all  the  patriarchs  amounts  to  592  years  J. }  f/n/w/j/ 
The  Hebre^v  copy  of  the  Bible,  ^vhich  wc  ChrilHans  f^'J^-  '"'■  " 
for  good  reafons  confidcr  as  the  moil  authentic,  dates  Prcji-.c. 
the  creation  of  the  world  3944  years  before  the  Chri- 
ftian  era.  The  Samaritan  Bible,  again,  fixes  the  era 
of  the  creation  4305  years  before  the  birth  of  ChrilK 
And  the  Greek  tran(l,.tion,  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Scplucj^int  veilion  of  tha  Bible,  gives  5270  as  the 
number  of  the  years  wliich  intervened  between  thofe 
two  periods.  As  many  other  different  calculations  of 
the  years  contained  in  the  lame  intermediate  fpacc  ot 
time,  mi^ht  be  formed  upon  other  dates  in  the  f,<- 
crcd  volume,  differing  in  the  different  copies.  By 
comparing  the  various  dates  in  the  facred  writings, 
examining  how  theie  have  come  to  difagree  and  to 
be  diveriified  in  different  copies:,  endeivouring  to  re- 
concile the  moil  authentic  profane  with  facred  chro- 
nology, and  eking  out  deficiency  of  dates  and  evi- 
dence with  conjeclure  j  fome  ingenious  men  have  form- 
ed fchemes  of  chronology,  plaufible  indeed,  bat  not 
fupported  by  fuilicieut  authorities,  ivhich  they  would 
gladly  perfuade  us  to  receive  in  preference  to  any  of 
thoie  above  mentioned.  Ulher  makes  out  from  thcr 
Hebre^v  Bible  4004  years,  as  the  term  between  the 
creation  and  the  birth  of  Chriil :  .lolephus,  according 
to  Dr  Wills  and  Mr  Whifton,  makes  it  4658  years  ; 
and  M.  Pezron,  with  the  help  of  the  Septuagint,  ex- 
tends it  to  5872  years.  Uihcr's  fyflera  is  the  moll 
generally  received. 

But  though  thefe  different  fyilems  of  chronology 
are  fo  inconfiilent  and  (o  ilenderly  fupported,  yet 
the  diiferences  among  them  are  fo  inconiidcrable  in 
comparilon  with  thole  which  arlle  before  us  Avhen  \se. 
contemplate  the  chronology  of  the  Chineie,  the  Chal- 
deans, and  the  E^vptians,  and  they  agree  fo  well 
with  the  general  information  of  authentic  hiilory  and 
with  the  appearances  of  nature  and  of  fociety,  that 
they  may  be  confidered  as  nearly  fixing  the  true  pe- 
riod of  the  creation  of  the  earth. 

Profane  hillory  cannot  be  expected    to  contain  an  No  iiiior- 
account  of  the  firll  events  which  paffed  after  the   crea-  mation  on 
tion  of  the   fubllances  of  which  the  univerfe  conlills.'    f^'"^^'' 
The  conjeftures  of  ancient    philofophers  on  this  fub-  (ji^jj  (^^^ 
ject  cannot  merit  attention  j  for  vague  tradition,  and  a„y  other 
the  appearances    of    nature,    the    only  data  on  which  lource  but 
they  could  proceed  in  fonr.ing  their  conjedlures,  could  '^"^"'i  ■"- 
admit  of  no  fair   induclions  concerning  thofe  events  j  '    '' 
and    befides,   inllead  of  liilenhig  to  tradition,  or  exa- 
mining the  appearances  of  nature,  they   generally  con- 
lulted  imagination,  and  imagination  alone,  on  luch  oc- 
caCons.      Here,    therefore,  we  have  nothing  to  hope 
but    from  the  facred  writings.      From    them  ue  may 
expccl  hillorical  information,  not  to  be  obtained  from 
any  other  fource.      What   they  communicate  is  com- 
municated on   divine  authority  ;  and  it  is  only  on  iuch 
authority  we  can  receive  any  Accounts  concerning  the 
creation.  ^ 

A  few  hints  In   the  book  of  Job  afford  the  earlieft  Hints  con- 
information  to  be   found  in   tlie   fcriptures  concerning  ceming  tha 
tlie  creation  of  the  world.     "  Where  waft  thon  when  "'""°" '° 
I  laid  the  foundations  of  the  earth,  when  the  morning  i  . 
fl^rs  fang  together;  and   all  the  Ions  of  God  ihouted  '•  c;hap. 
for  jov  *'"     *'  Behold,  he  put  no  trtift  in  his  fervants,  xxxviii. 
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Crtatton.  and  his  angels  he  charged  with  folly  *."  "  And  unto 
)^~P'  .  man  (or  to  Adam),  he  faid,  Behold,  the  fear  of  the 
?■  "  Lord  is  wifdora,  and  to  depart  from  evil  is  under- 
fCh.  xxviii.  ftanding-f."  Thefe  palTages  rather  hint  at  than  relate 
ver.  jS.  fafts.  But  it  has  been  inferred  from  them,  that  there 
were  ftars  in  the  firmament,  and  angels  in  hea\en,  be- 
fore the  formation  of  our  globe ;  that  angels  as  well 
as  man  have  fallen  ;  and  that  other  injuniflions,  beliJes 
that  of  abftaining  from  the  forbidden  fruit,  were  laid 
on  Adam  when  he  was  firft  placed  in  Paradife  J.  If 
the  interpretation  be  admitted  as  juft,  the  firll  of  thefe 
facts  may  be  confidered  as  forming,  as  it  were,  a  point 
with  which  our  knowledge  of  the  ivorks  of  the  Deity 
commences  :  the  period  of  time  at  which  the  fecond 
event  took  place  is  not  Ipecified  :  and  the  precept  to 
Adam  muft  no  doubt  have  been  uttered  after  he  was 
formed  and  infpired  with  intelligence.  Yet  with  re- 
gard to  the  firft.  of  the  above  quotations  from  the  book 
of  Job,  the  only  one  that  is  of  importance  to  us  at 
prefent,  it  muft  be  ackno^vledged,  that  it  has  been  dif- 
ferently underftood.  The  morning  ftars  might  fing 
together,  and  the  fons  of  God  ihout  foi  joy,  on  account 
both  of  their  own  creation  and  of  the  creation  of  the 
earth  at  one  time;  and  yet  Job,  having  been  hirafclf 
made  a  confcious  being  at  a  much  later  period,  not  be 
able  to  tell  where  he  was  at  that  era  of  exulting  gratitude 
and  congratulation. 

Mofes  relates,  that  |{  "in  the  beginning  God  created 
the  heavens  and  the  earth.  And  the  earth  (continues 
he)  was  without  form  and  void ;  and  darknefs  was 
upon  the  face  of  the  deep  :  and  the  fpirit  of  God  mo- 
ved upon  the  face  of  the  waters.  ^  And  God  faid,  Let 
there  be  light ;  and  there  was  light.  And  God  law 
the  light,  that  it  was  good  :  and  God  divided  the 
light  from  the  darknefs.  And  God  called  the  light  day, 
and  the  darknefs  he  called  night  :  and  the  evening  and 
the  morning  were  the  firft  day."  During  five  fucceed- 
mg  days  the  work  of  creation  was  carried  on.  On 
the  fecond  day,  a  firmament  was  made  to  feparate  the 
waters,  and  that  firmament  called  heaven :  on  the  tltird 
day,  the  waters  were  collefted  into  feas,  and  the  land 
from  which  the  waters  retired  caufed  to  produce  grafs 
and  trees  and  other  plants  ;  on  the  fourth  day,  lights 
were  made  to  appear  in  the  firmament  ;  to  enlighten 
the  earth,  to  di\-ide  the  day  from  the  night,  and  to 
diliingiiilh  time  into  fcafons  and  years  :  on  the  fifth  day, 
the  feas  iverc  peopled  ivlth  whales  and  other  fillies, 
;;nd  the  air  with  fowls  :  on  the  fi.xth  day,  the  earth 
was  furniflied  with  reptiles  and  quadrupeds  of  all  kinds ; 
and  on  the  fame  dr.y,  the  firft  human  pair,  the  proge- 
nitors of  all  the  human  race,  were  created  in  God's 
g  own  image. 

TJiflicuUies      Some  difficulties  occur  in  comparing  this  account  of 
occurring     the  creation  ivith  the  laws  whicTi  appear   at   prefent   to 
in  the  above  regulate  the  fyftem  of  nature.     We  find  it  hard  to  con- 
account,      j,^^,^  ]^^^^.  ^g  earth,  v.bile  vet  a  ftranger  to  the   influ- 
ence  01  the  fun,  coula  e.xperience  the  viclftitude  of  day 
and  night  ;  and  are  aftoniflied  at  the  rapidity  with  which 
9         trees  and  herbage  firft  overfpread  its  furface.      The  con- 
Attempts     Jitioii  of  matter  when  the  earth  was  without  form  and 
thofe  diffi.   ^°''^'  ^""^  ^^^  operation  of  the  fpirit  of  God  on  the  face 
tultics.  Dr  °^  t^i«  waters,  are  equally  myfterious. 
Burnet's  Some  ingenious  men   have   eagerly  laboured  to  re- 

^^o'^l-        move  thefe  difiiculticE.      -\n)ong   thefe  is  Dr  Buinct, 


whofe  theory  of  the  earth  has  now  been  long  confidtr-  Creationi 
ed  as  fanciful  and  ill-founded.  He  fuppofes  all  the  ' 
celeftial  bodies,  even  the  fun  and  all  the  other  planets 
of  the  folar  fyftem,  to  have  exifted  long  before  the 
earth.  The  chaos  on  which  the  fpirit  of  God  moved, 
confifted,  according  to  him,  of  the  firft  principles  from 
which  all  terreftrial  bodies  have  been  formed.  When 
thofe  laws  by  which  the  material  world  is  regulated 
firft  began  to  operate  on  the  mafs,  he  fuppofes  that 
its  groffer  and  heavier  parts  would  fink  towards  the 
centre,  and  there  form  a  folid  ball.  Around  this  folid 
ball  two  fpecies  of  particles  would  ftill  tloat  together  in 
confufion.  Of  thefe  he  thinks  one,  being  more  vola- 
tile, would  by  degrees  make  its  efcape  from  the  other, 
would  leave  it  ftill  rectmibent  on  the  folid  centre,  and 
fpread  around  it  in  an  atmofphere.  The  middle  ftra- 
tum  he  compofes  of  aqueous  and  oleaginous  fluids  j~ 
and  he  makes  no  doubt,  that  after  the  air  had  made 
its  efcape,  the  levity  of  the  oleaginous  fluids  ivould 
enable  them  to  rife  above  the  aqueous,  and  difpofe 
thenifclves  next  the  lurface  of  the  liquid  mafs.  On 
them  he  fuppofes  the  impure  atmofphere  to  have  then 
depcfited  a  quantity  of  terrene  particles,  fulficient  to  • 
form,  by  intermixture  with  the  oils,  a  thick  cruft  of 
rich  earth  for  the  produdtion  of  plants  and  herbage, 
and  to  afford  an  habitation  to  animals.  This  delicate 
fliell  he  was  carefid  not  to  furrow  with  feas  or  load 
^vith  mountains  :  either  of  thele  would  have  reduced  all 
to  confufion.  Such  is  Ids  earth  •,  and  after  moidding  it 
with  fo  much  ingenuity,  and  into  fo  happy  a  fonn,  he 
contents  himfelf,  without  venturing  to  ufe  the  fame 
freedoms  \nth  the  remaining  part  of  Mofes's  account  of 
the  creation.  u, 

But  Mofes  affords  nothing    that    can    be  uith   any  Objeilionn 
propriety  ufed  in  the  foundation  of  fuch  a   theory  :  he '°  Dr  Bnr-' 

tells  not  whether  the  chaos   confifted   of  thofe  terrene,"*^'''      *" 

.  ry. 

and  aqueous,  and  oleagnious,  and  aerial  particles  which 

Dr  Burnet  finds  in  it  ;  he  confines  not  the  feas  within 
a  cruft  of  earth  5  nor  does  he  inform  us  that  the  fcene- 
ry  of  nature  was  not  diverfified  by  hills  and  vales.  Bc- 
fides,  the  author  of  this  theory  has,  without  any  evi- 
dence, fuppofed  matter  to  have  been  originally  under  the 
influence  of  laws  very  different  from  thofe  by  which  it 
is  at  prefent  regulated.  Oil,  indeed,  while  fluid,  floats 
above  water  :  but  in  a  concrete  ftate,  it  finks  in  water 
like  other  folid  bodies.  If  reduced  into  that  ftate  by 
combination  with  terrene  matters,  fufRcient  to  render 
thfc  mixture  proper  for  the  nourilhment  and  production 
of  vegetables,  its  Ipecific  gravity  will  be  ftill  greater, 
and  it  will  confequently  fink  fo  much  the  fooner.  How 
a  concrete  lubftance,  confifting  of  earth  and  oil,  could 
float  on  water,  appears  an  inexplicable  enigma.  But  we 
need  not  here  take  farther  pains  in  combating  and  tri- 
umphing over  this  theory,  ivhich  has  long  fince  fallen 
and  funk  to  its  grave.  ,, 

Mr  Whifton  treats  both  the  fcriptures  and  the  laws  Mi  WTiif. 
of  nature  with  greater  re^-erence.  Yet  he  certainly  ton's  theo- 
involves  himfelf  in  no  trilling  difficulties  in  attempt-  '^' 
ing  to  folve  thofe  which  Mofes  prefents.  He  fuppo- 
fes the  fun,  moon,  and  ftars,  to  be  all  more  ancient  '"I 
than  the  earth.  The  chaos  from  which  the  earth  was 
formed  he  reprefents  as  having  been  originally  the 
atmofphere  of  a  comet.  The  fix  days  of  the  creation 
he  would   perfuade  us  to  believe  equal  to  fix  of  our 
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C.rfation.  y'ears  :  for  Le  is  of  opinion,  that  the  earth  did  not  re- 
—~^         volve  daily  round  its  axis,   but  only  annually  round  its 
orbit,  till  after  the  fall  of  man. 

On  the  firll  day  or  year,  therefore,  the  more  pon- 
derous parts  of  the  chaos  were,  according  to  this  the- 
ory, conglomerated  into  an  orb  of  earth,  the  chink's 
and  interrtices  over  that  orb  filled  up  with  uater,  and 
the  exterior  part  or  almofphere  rarefied,  fo  as  to  admit 
forae  faint  glimmering  of  the  rays  of  the  fun. 

On  the  fecond  day,  th.e  atraofphcre  ivas  diffufed  to 
its  due  extent  around  the  earth,  and  reduced  to  a  de- 
gree of  rarity  and  purity  which  rendered  it  flill  more 
fuitable  for  the  tranfmiiTion  of  light  ;  the  earth  was 
ftill  more  confolidated  ;  and  the  waters  being  almoll 
entirely  excluded  from  the  interftices  which  they  be- 
fore occupied,  were  partly  fpread  over  the  furface  of  the 
earth,  and  partly  raifed  in  vapour  into  the  atmofphere 
or  firmament. 

On  the  third  day,  the  earth's  lurface  became  fo  irre- 
gular, in  one  place  rifing  into  hills,  in  another  finking 
11  into  vales,  as  to   caufe   the  waters,  which  were  before 

equally  difflifed,  to  collect  into  feas  and  lakes,  leaving 
large  traCls  of  ground  unoccupied.  And  no  fooner  was 
a  part  of  the  earth's  furface  left  bare  by  the  waters,  than 
the  general  influence  of  the  fun  produced  on  it  a  rich 
covering  of  herbage,  and  all  the  different  fpecies  of  ve- 
getables. 

On  the  fourth  day,  the  earth  was  rendered  fubject 
to  the  regular  influence  of  the  Ian,  moon,  and  liars. 

On  the  fifth  day  or  year,  things  were  fo  far  advan- 
ced, tliat  filhes  and  fowls  were  now  produced  from  the 
■waters. 

On  the  fixth  day  was  the  earth  fumiihed  with  ani- 
mals ;  and  the  lord  of  all  the  other  animals,  man,  was 
now  created. 

Such  is  Mr  Whifton's  account  of  the  phenomena  of 
it»MrAV"hif.  {}]£  Mofaic  creation.  But  he  likewife  afTumes  much 
itonstheo-  ^^jg  jjj^^  (.^^  ^^  reafonably  granted.  The  attno- 
fphere  of  a  comet  could  not  w  ell  be  the  primitive  chaes : 
it  is  not  an  obfcure,  but  a  pellucid  fluid ;  and  its  exte- 
rior llrata,  if  of  the  fame  nature  with  the  matter  of  our 
earth,  murt  be  fcorified  by  its  near  approaches  to  the 
flin.  Had  the  earth  not  begun  to  move  round  its  axis 
till  after  the  work  of  creation  was  completed,  the  im- 
moderate degrees  of  heat  and  cold  which  its  different 
parts  would  have  alternately  felt,  would  in  all  proba- 
bility have  proved  fatal  to  both  plants  and  animals. 
Even  the  moil  artful  interpretation  of  Mofes's  words 
cannot  .reprefent  him  as  meaning  to  inform  us  that  the 
fun  and  moon  were  created  at  different  periods.  But 
jihilofophy  will  fcarce  permit  us  to  imagine  that  the 
moon  was  formed  before  the  earth.  And  therefore 
we  cannot  upon  good  grounds  agree  with  Mr  Whiilon, 
that  the  creation  of  the  earth  was  later  than  that  of  the 
'   '  fj        other  bodies  of  the  folar  fyllem. 

M.de  Luc's  Among  others  who  have  endeavoured  to  explain 
tneory  and  ^^^  original  formation  of  the  earth,  and  the  changes 
which  it  has  undergone,  is  M.  de  Luc.  This  cofmo- 
logill,  like  Mr  Vv'hifton,  thinks  that  the  days  of  the 
creation  were  much  longer  periods  of  time  than  our 
prefent  days.  He  feems  to  think  that  the  earth  had 
exifted  long  before  the  Mofaic  creation  ;  but  began  at 
that  era  to  experience  new  changes,  and  to  he  regu- 
lated by  neiv  laws :  that  all  the  different  events  de- 
fctibed  by  Mofcs  in  his  hiftory  of  the  creation,  adlual- 
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ly  took  place  in  the  order  in  which  he  relates  them  ;  Treation. 
but  that  Mofes's  days  are  indefinite  fpaces  of  time,  » 
wliich  mufl  have  been  very  long,  but  of  which  we 
caimot  hope  to  afccrtain  the  precifc  length.  Thefe 
are  ingenious  conjedlures  ;  but  they  do  not  appear  nc- 
ceflary,  nor  are  they  juftified  by  fafts.  For  a  fuller 
and  more  dole  invclligation  of  this  part  of  the  (iibjeft, 
we  mulf  refer  to  the  article  Earth  ;  and  fhall  now 
clofe  the  prefent  article  with  a  ihort  explanation  of  what 
appears  to  us  the  moll  natural  way  of  undcrllanding 
Mofes's  account  of  the  creation. 

It  has  been  conjectured  *,  with   great    probability,'  Uni-vtrfjl 
that  the  creation  of  which  Mofes  is  the   hiltorian,  was '^i/'- ""  '• 
neither  confined    to  the  earth  alone,  nor  extended  to'''  ^' 
the  whole  univerfe.     The  relation   which  all  the  pla- 
nets of  the  folar  fyftem  bear  to   the  fame  illuminating 
body  countenances  the  conjefture,  that  they,  together 
with  the    luminary  by  which    they    are    enlightened, 
ivere  all  created  at  one   period  :   but  it  would  perhaps 
be  to    conceive    too  meanly  of  the  benevolence,  wif- 
dom,  and  active   power   of  the  Deity,  to  fuppofe  that 
before  that  period  thefe  had  never  been  exerted  in  any 
^vork  of  creation.      Yet  even  here  we  have  not  dcmon- 
ilrative  evidence. 

On  the  fuppofition  that  the  whole  folar  fyftem  \<n.% 
created  at  once,  which  has  at  leaf!  the  merit  of  doing 
no  violence  to  the  narrative  of  Mofes,  the  creation  of 
the  fun  and  the  other  planets  may  be  underftood  to 
have  been  carried  on  at  the  fame  time  with  the  crea- 
tion of  the  earth.  In  that  cafe,  even  in  the  courfe 
of  the  tirft  day,  though  not  longer  than  our  prefent 
davs,  thofe  bodies  might  be  reduced  to  fuch  order, 
and  their  relative  motions  fo  far  eftabliflied,  3s  to  begin 
the  diftinftion  between  light  and  darknefs,  day  and 
night. 

On  the  fecond  day,  ^ve  may  naturally  imderftand 
from  Mofes's  narrative,  that  the  atmofphere  was  purified, 
and  the  fpecific  gravities  of  aqueous  vapour  and  atmo- 
fpheric  air  fo  adjufted,  as  to  render  the  latter  capable  of 
fupporting  the  former. 

On  the  third  day  the  waters  were  firft  collefted  into 
lakes  and  feas  ;  but  in  what  manner,  we  cannot  well 
determine.  Some  call  in  the  operation  of  earthquakes  ; 
others  tell  us,  that  when  the  earth  was  firft  formed, 
the  exterior  ftrata,  were,  at  different  parts  over  its  fur- 
face, of  different  fpecific  gravities  ;  and  that  the  more 
ponderous  parts  now  funk  nearer  the  common  centre, 
while  the  lighter  parts  flill  remaining  equally  remote 
from  it  as  before,  formed  iflands,  continents,  hills, 
and  mountains.  But  thefe  are  mere  fancies  ;  and  we 
have  no  facls  to  offer  in  their  Head.  On  the  latter 
part  of  this  day  vegetables  were  caulcd  to  fpring  up 
over  the  earth.  Their  growth  mull  hp.\e  been  raucli 
more  rapid  than  ^ve  ever  behold  it  now  :  but  by  %vhat 
particular  aCf  of  fupernatural  power  that  might  be  ef- 
fected, we  fhould  in  vain  inquire. 

On  the  fourth  day  the  fun,  moon  and  ftars,  were 
made  to  appear.  But  according  to  the  conjeflure 
which  we  have  mentioned,  as  plaufible,  though  with- 
out afcribing  to  it  the  evidence  of  certain  truth,  thole 
heavenly  bodies  are  to  be  ccnfidered  as  having  been 
created  before  this  day.  But  they  might  now  begin 
to  exert  their  full  influence  on  the  earth  in  the  fame 
manner  as  they  have  fince  continued  to  do. 

The  creation  of  the  inanimate   world    was   no^v  fi- 
4  Z  2  nifhed, 
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niflied,  and  the  earth  prepared   for    the    reception  of 
animals.     On  the  fifth  day,  therefore,  were  the  living 
_  inhabitants  of  the  air  and  the  waters  crer.ted. 

On  the  iixth  day  the  inferior  ani-nials  inhabiting  the 
earth  were  firll  created  j  and  after  that,  the  whole  work 
was  crowned  by  the  creation  of  a  male  and  female 
of,  the  human  fpecies.  To  the  account  of  the  crea- 
tion of  the  animals,  nothing  certain  can  be  added  in 
explanation  of  Mofes's  narrative.  No  more  but  one 
pair  of  the. human  fpecies  .were  at  firft  cre.-ited  :  the 
t^me  economy  might  polTibly  be  obferved  in  the  crea- 
tion of  the  inferior  animals. 

CREBILLON,  Prosper  Joitot  de,  a  French  wri- 
ter of  tragedv,  and  ulually  ranked  after  Corneille  and 
Racine,  was  born  at  Dijou  in  1674.  He  was  ori- 
j.fmally  deftined  to  the  profeflion  of  the  law,  and  placed 
at  Paris  with  that  vie^v  ;  but  the  impctuofity  of  his 
pafllons  rendering  him  unfit  for  buiinefs,  he  was  ur- 
ged by  feme  friends,  who  difcerncd  very  well  his  na- 
tural turn,  to  attempt  dramatic  compofitions.  He 
complied,  but  not  till  after  many  refulais;  and  gave 
at  length  a  tragedy,  which  met  with  great  fuccefs. 
He  then  marched  on  in  the  career  he  had  begun,  but 
was  checked  by  a  fit  of  love  for  an  apothecary's 
daughter  ;  W'hich  fit  of  love  ended  in  marriage.  His 
father,  doubly  enraged  at  his  fon  for  thus  furrender- 
ing  himfelf  to  the  t\vo  demons  of  Love  and  Poetry, 
difinherited  him  ;  but  falling  fick  feme  years  after,  in 
1707,  he  re-eftablithed  him  in  ail  his  rights,  and  died. 
Crebillon  was,  however,  little  better  for  his  acquifi- 
tions,  the  greateft  part  being  probably  wafted  before 
they  came  ;  and  thus,  though  high  in  fame  and  at  the 
prime  of  life,  he  ftill  continued  poor.  He  loft  his  wife 
in  171 1,  and  fortune  long  frowned  upon  him,  till  at 
laft  he  obtained  a  place  in  the  French  academy,  and 
the  employment  of  cenfor  of  the  police.  He  vvas  af- 
tenvards  in  more  profperous  circumftances,  which  con- 
tinued to  the  end  of  a  long  life.  He  died  in  i  762,  at 
the  age  of  88,  much  regretted  on  account  of  his  nu- 
merous virtues.  He  was  of  a  temperament  extremely 
robuft,  without  which  he  could  not  have  held  out  fo 
long  ;  for  he  ate  prodigioufty,  and  continued  to  the 
laft  fo  to  do.  He  fiept  little,  and  lay  as  hard  as  if 
upon  the  floor  ;  not  from  any  pious  principle  of  morti- 
fying, but  becaufe  he  liked  it.  He  was  always  fur- 
rounded  with  about  30  dogs  and  cats ;  and  ufed  to 
fmoke  a  good  deal  of  tobacco,  to  keep  his  rttom  fweet 
againft  their  exhalations.  Whenever  he  was  ill,  he  ufed 
to  manage  himfelf  according  to  his  own  fancy  and  feel- 
ings; for  he  made  a  jeft  of  phyfic  and  phyficians.  He 
was  a  dealer  in  boiis  mots.  Being  alked  one  day  in  full 
company,  which  of  his  works  he  thought  the  beft  ? 
''  I  don't  know  (fays  he)  which  is  my  beft  produc- 
tion ;  but  this  (pointing  to  his  fon)  is  certainlv  my 
ivorft." 

CRECY,  Crescv,  or  Cressy.     See  Cressy. 

CREDENTIALS,  letters  of  recommendation  and 
power,  efpecially  fuch  as  are  given  to  ambaffadors  or 
public  minifters,  by  the  prince  or  ftate  tliat  fends  them 
to  foreign  courts. 

CREDIBILITY,  a  fpecies  of  evidence,  lefs  indeed 
than  abfolute  certainty  or  demonftration,  but  greater 
than  mere  poflibility  ;  it  is  nearly  allied  to  probability, 
and  feems  to  be  a  mcaii  between  poffibility  and  de- 
monftration. 
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CREDIT,  in  Commerce,  a  mutual  traft  or  loan  of 
merchandife  or  money,  on  the  reputation  of  the  pro- 
bity and  folvaLility  of  a  dealer. 

Credit  is  cither  public  or  private.  Evei^'  trader 
ought  to  have  fome  eftatc,  ftock,  or  portion  of  his 
own,  fufficient  to  carry  on  the  traffic  he  is  engaged  in  : 
they  fhould  alfo  keep  their  dc;i!ings  within  the  extent 
of  their  capital,  fo  tliat  no  difarpointment  in  their  rc- 
turos  may  incapacitate  them,  from  fupporthig  their  cre- 
dit. Yet  traders  of  worth  and  judgment  may  fome- 
times  lie  under  the  neccffity  of  borrowing  monev  for 
carrying  on  their  bufinels  to  the  beft  advantage  ;  but 
then  the  borrower  ought  to  be  fo  juft  to  liis  o^vn  re- 
putation, and  to  his  creditors,  as  to  be  well  affured  that 
he  has  fuflicient  effefts  within  his  power  to  pay  oil  his 
obligations  in  due  time.  But  if  a  trader  Ihould  bor- 
row money  to  the  extent  of  his  credit,  and  launch  out 
into  trade  lo  as  to  employ  it  witli  the  lame  freedom  as 
if  it  was  his  own  proper  ftock,  fuch  a  way  of  manage- 
ment is  very  precarious,  and  may  be  attended  with 
dangerous  confequences.  Merchants  ought  never  to 
purchafe  their  goods  for  exportation  upon  long  credit, 
\vith  intent  to  difcharge  the  debt  by  the  return  of  the 
fame  goods  ;  for  this  has  an  injurious  inlluence  on  trade 
feveral  ways  :  and  if  any  merchant  has  occafion  to 
make  ufe  of  his  credit,  it  fliould  alwa\"S  be  for  the 
borrowing  of  money,  but  never  for  the  buying  of 
goods  ;  nor  is  the  large  credit  given  to  wholelale  tra- 
ders a  prudential  or  juftifiable  practice  in  trade. 

The  public  credit  of  a  nation  is  faid  to  run  higli 
^vlien  the  commodities  of  that  nation  find  a  ready  vent, 
are  fold  at  a  good  price,  and  when  dealers  may  be  lafe- 
ly  trufted  with  them  :  alfo  when  lands  and  houfes  find 
ready  purchafers ;  when  money  is  to  be  borrowed  at 
a  low  intereft  ;  when  people  think  it  fafe  and  advan- 
tageous to  venture  large  ftocks  in  trade ;  and  when  notes, 
mortgages,  8ic.  will  pafs  for  money. 

Letters  of  Credit,  are  thofe  given  to  perfons  in 
whom  a  merchant,  &c.  can  trtift,  to  take  money  of 
his  correfpondent  abroad,  in  cafe  he  happens  to  need 
it. 

Credit  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  currency  which  papers 
or  bills  have  in  the  public  or  among  dealers.  In  this 
fenfe  credit  is  faid  to  rife,  when  in  negociating  the 
fliares  of  the  company,  they  are  received  and  fold  at 
prices  above  />ar,  or  the  ftandard  of  their  firft  creation. 
Difcredit  is  oppofed  to  credit,  and  is  ufed  where  money, 
bills,  &c.  fall  below /irtr. 

Credit  was  alfo  anciently  a  right  which  lords  had 
over  their  vaffals  ;  confiding  in  this,  that  during  a  cer- 
tain time  they  might  oblige  them  to  lend  them  mo- 
ney. In  this  fenfe,  the  duke  of  Brittany  had  credit 
during  fifteen  days  on  his  own  fubjcdts,  and  thofe  of 
the  bifhop  of  Nantes  ;  and  the  bifliop  had  the  fame 
credit  or  right  among  his  fubjefts  and  thofe  of  that 
prince. 

CREDITON,  a  market  town  in  Devonfliire,  con- 
fiderable  for  a  good  woollen  manufaftory  :  it  is  fitua- 
ted  about  9  miles  north-weft  of  Exeter,  in  W.  Long. 
3.  50.  and  N.  Lat.  50.  50. 

CREDITOR,  a  perfon  to  whom  any  fum  of  mo- 
ney is  due,  either  by  obligation,  promife,  or  other- 
wife.     See  Debt. 

CREDULITY  denotes  a  weaknefs  of  mind,  by 
reafon  of  which  a  perfon  yields  his  aflent   to   propofi. 
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frfcch.    tlor.s   or    facls,    before    he    has    confidorcJ   their   cvl- 

■     *         dence. 

CREECH,  Thomas,  eminent  for  liis  tranflations 
of  ancient  authors  both  in  profe  and  vtjic,  was  foil  of 
Thomas  Creech,  and  born  near  tjheiboine  in  Dorfct- 
fliire  in  i  639.  He  was  educated  in  c^ranmiar  learning 
under  j\Ir  Curganven  of  Sherborne,  to  whom  he  after- 
wards dedicated  a  tranilation  of  one  of  Theociilus's 
Idyiliuras  :  and  entered  a  commoner  of  Wadham  col- 
lege m  Oxford  in  1675.  Wood  tells  us  that  his  father 
was  a  gentleman  ;  but  Giles  Jacob  fays,  in  his  Lives 
and  Characters  of  Englilh  poets,  that  his  parents  cir- 
cumftances  not  being  fulRcient  to  afford  him  a  liberal 
education,  his  dilpofition  and  capacity  for  learning 
railed  him  up  a  patron  in  Colonel  Strangeways,  whole 
generollty  fupplied  that  del-^cl.  Be  that  as  it  \vill, 
Creech  diilinguiflied  himfelf  much,  and  was  account- 
ed a  good  philofopher  and  poet,  and  a  diligent  (Indent. 
June  13.  1683,  he  took  the  degree  of  malfer  of  arts, 
and  not  long  after  ivas  elected  probationer  fellow  of  All- 
louls  college  ;  to  which,  Jacob  oblerves,  the  great  repu- 
tation acquired  by  his  tranllation  of  Lucretius  recom- 
mended him.  Wood  tells  us,  that  upon  this  occalion 
Tie  gave  fmgular  proofs  of  his  claffical  learning  and 
philofophy  beiore  his  examiners.  He  alfo  took,  the 
degree- of  B.  D.  on  the  iSth  of  March  1696.  He 
now  began  to  be  well  kno\vn  by  the  ivorks  he  publilh- 
ed  ;  but  Father  NIceron  obferveS,  that  they  were  of 
no  great  advantage  to  his  fortune,  iince  his  circumstan- 
ces were  always  indifferent.  In  1699,  having  taken 
holy  orders,  he  was  prefented  by  his  callege  to  the  li- 
\ing  of  Welwynn  in  Hertfordihire  ;  but  this  he  had 
not  long  enjoyed  before  he  put  an  end  to  his  own  life. 
The  motives  of  this  fatal  catallrophe  have  been  vari- 
oully  reprefented.  The  author  of  the  Kouve//es  de  la 
Republique  ties  Lettres  informs  us,  that  in  the  year  1700 
I\Ir  Creech  fell  in  love  with  a  woman  who  treated  h;m 
with  great  neglecl,  though  Ihe  was  coniplaifant  enough 
to  feveral  others.  This  affront  he  could  not  bear,  and 
refolved  not  to  furvive  it.  Whereupon  he  ftiut  liimielf 
up  in  his  lludy,  where  he  hanged  himfelf  about  the 
end  of  June  1700;  and  was  found  in  that  fituation 
three  days  after.  The  Poetical  Regifter  fays  nothing 
of  the  particular  manner  of  his  death,  but  only  that 
he  unfortunately  made  away  with"  himfelf  in  the  year 
1 70  J  ;  and  afcribes  this  fatal  catalf  rophe  of  Mr  Creech's 
life  to  the  morofenefs  of  his  temper,  which  made  him 
lefs  elleemed  than  his  great  merit  deferved,  and  enga- 
ged him  in  frequent  animolities  and  difputes  upon  that 
account.  But  from  an  original  letter  of  Arthur  Char- 
lett,  preferved  In  the  Bodleian  library,  it  has  lately 
been  difcovered,  that  this  unhappy  event  was  owing 
to  a  very  different  caute.  There  was  a  fellow  colle- 
gian of  whom  Creech  frequently  borro'.ved  money  : 
•  '  but  repeating  his  applications  too  often,  he  met  one 
day  with  fuch  a  cold  reception,  that  he  retired  in  a 
fit  of  gloomy  difguft,  and  in  three  days  was  found 
hanging  in  his  ftudy.  Creech's  principal  performances 
are,  i.  A  tranllation  of  Lucretius.  2.  A  tranllation 
of  Horace  ;  in  which,  however,  .  he  has  omitted  fome 
few  odes.  3.  The  Idyiliuras  of  Theocritus,  with  Ra- 
piu's  Difcourfe  of  Pallorals.  4.  A  tranflation  of  Ma- 
nilius's  Aftronoralcon.  Befides  translations  of  feveral 
parts  of  Virgil,  Ovid,  and  Plutarch  j  pruited  in  differ- 
ent collections. 
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CREED,    a   brief   fumuary   of 
Chriitian's  belief. 

The  mod  ancient  form  of  creeds  is  that  which  goes 
under  the  name  of  the  apollolic  creed  :  befides  this, 
there  are  litveral  other  ancient  forms  and  fcattered 
remi:ins  of  creeds  to  be  met  with  in  the  primitive  re- 
cords of  tl  c  clmrch.  The  iirll  is  the  form  of  apoflo- 
lical  doclrine,  ccllefled  by  Ori^en  ;  the  leco'.id  is  a 
fragment  et  a  cued  preferved  by  Tertullian  ;  the  third 
remains  of  a  creed  is  in  the  works  of  Cyprian  j  the 
fourth,  a  creed  compuftd  by  Gregoi-y  Thaumaturgus, 
for  the  ufe  of  his  o.vn  church  ;  the  fifth,  the  creed  of 
Lucian  the  martyr  ;  the  fixth,  the  creed  of  the  apoflo- 
lical  conftitutions.  Beiides  tlicfe  fcattered  remains  of 
the  ancient  creeds,  there  arc  extant  foroe  perfefl  forms, 
as  thofe  of  Jerufalem,  Csefarea,  Antioch,  &c. 

The  raoit  univerfal  creeds  are,  the  AroSTOUCAL, 
the  Athanasi.-vn,  and  tlie  NiCKXE  creeds.  See  thefe 
articles. 

Thefe  three  creeds  are  ufed  in  the  public  offices  of 
the  cliurch  01  England  ;  and  fubfcriplion  to  them  is 
required  of  all  the  eftabhihed  clergy.  Subfcription 
to  thefe  was  alfo  required  of  the  difTenting  teachers, 
by  the  toleration  adl  ;  but  from  which  they  are  now 
relieved  by  19  Geo.  III. 

CREEK,  a  part  of  a  haven,  where  any  thing  is 
landed  from  the  fea.  So  many  landing  places  as  there 
are  in  a  harbour  or  port,  fo  many  creeks  there  are. 
It  is  alfo  faid  to  be  a  Ihore  or  bank  w-hereon  the  water 
beats,  running  in  a  fmall  channel  from  any  part  of  the 
fea  ;  from  the  Latin  crepido.  This  word  is  ufed  in  the 
flat.  4  Hen.  IV.  c.  20.  and  5  Eliz.  c.  5. 

CREENGLES.     See  Cringle. 

CREEPER.    See  Certhia,  Orkithology  Indes. 

CkeeI'ER,  in  naval  affairs,  an  inftrument  of  iron 
refsmbling  &  grappling,  having  a.Jhiiiik,  and  four  hooks 
or  claws.  It  is  ufed  to  tlirow  into  the  bottom  of  any 
river  or  harbour,  with  a  rope  faftened  to  it,  to  hook- 
and  dra^v  up  any  thing  from  the  bottom  which  may 
have  been  loll.     See  Plate  CL. 

CRELLIUS,  John,  a  famous  Socinian,  born  in 
1390,  in  a  village  near  Noremberg.  In  161  2  he  went 
into  Poland,  where  the  Unitarians  had  a  fchool,  in 
which  he  became  profeflTor  of  divinity,  and  minifter 
at  Crackow,  where  he  died  in  1632,  aged  42.  He 
was  the  author,  1.  Of  a  famous  Treatife  againft  the 
Myllery  of  the  Trinity  ;  2.  Commentaries  on  a  part 
of  the  New  Teftament ;  and  other  works.  All  of 
them  are  fcarce. 

CREMA,  a  city  and  billiop's  fee  of  Italy,  capital  of 
a  diilricl  o£.  the  Milanefe,  called  from  it  Crcmiifco  ;  it 
flands  alniofl  in  the  middle  between  Milan  and  Man- 
tua, in  E.  Long.  to.  15.  and  N.  Lat.  45.  20. 

CREMASTER,  in  yJ/ialomy,  the  name  of  a  mufcle 
of  the  teflicle,  of  which  there  is  one  on  each  fide.  See 
Anatomy,  Tfildc  of  tlie  Mufcles. 

CREMATION  is  fometimes  ufed  for  burning,  par- 
ticularly when  applied  to  the  ancient  cuftom  of  burn- 
ing the  dead.  This  cuftom  is  well  known  to  have 
prevailed  among  moft  eaflern  nations,  and  continued 
with  their  defcendants  after  they  had  peopled  the 
different  parts  of  Europe.  Hence  we  find  it  prevail- 
ing in  Greece,  Italy,  Gaul,  Britain,  Germany,  Swe- 
den, Norway,  and  Denxnark,  till  Chriftianity  abo- 
liflied  it. 

CREMONA, 
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Cromona 

II 

Creon. 


CREMONA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  Roman  co- 
lony, with  municipal  rights,  fettled  beyond  the  Po,  be- 
low the  confluence  of  the  Addua,  on  the  report  of  Han- 
nibal's march  into  Italy  (^Polybius)  :  a  town  at  this  day 
Hill  maintaining  its  name  and  flourilbing  ftate.  It  was 
an  opulent  and  mercantile  city  ;  but  fuffered  greatly  in 
the  ci\-il  wars  of  Augullus  (Virgil).  In  the  war  ivith 
Vitellius,  it  was  delhoyed  by  the  partizans  of  Vefpa- 
fian  ;  but  was  foon  after  rebuilt  by  the  munificence  of 
the  citizens  and  exhortations  of  Vefpafian,  (Tacitus). 
Now  capital  of  the  Cremonefe,  in  the  duchy  of  Milan. 
E.  Long.  lo.  30.   N.  Lat.  45. 

CRENATED,  a  term  ufed  in  botany.  See  Bo- 
tany Index. 

CRENELLE,  or  ImbattleD,  in  HeraUnj,  is  ufed 
ivhen  any  honourable  ordinary  is  draivn,  like  the  bat- 
tlements on  a  wall  to  defend  men  from  the  enemies 
fliot.  This  attribute  belongs  to  the  arms  of  fuch  as 
have  defended  callles  for  their  prince  or  country,  or 
of  fuch  as  are  Ikilled  in  architeflure. 

CRENOPHYLAX,  in  antiquity,  a  magiftrate  of 
Athens,  who  had  the  infpeflion  of  fountains. 

CREODIBA,  in  the  cuftoms  of  the  middle  Sge,  a 
robbery  and  murder  committed  in  a  wood,  where  the 
body  of  the  perfon  killed  was  burnt  in  order  to  pre- 
vent any  difcovery  of  the  crime.  The  word,  fays 
Wendelinus,  is  compounded  of  cniy  and  diven,  that 
is,  "  wood-robbers." 

CREOLES,  a  name  originally  given  to  the  families 
defcended  from  the  Spaniards  who  firft  fettled  at  Mexi- 
co in  America.  Thefe  are  much  more  numerous  than 
the  Spaniards  properly  fo  called,  and  the  Mulattoes, 
which  two  other  fpecies  of  inhabitants  they  diftinguilh  ; 
and  are  excluded  from  all  confiderable  employments. 
It  is  now  ufed  in  a  more  exteufive  fenfe,  and  applied  to 
all  natives  of  the  Weft  Indies. 

CREON,  king  of  Corinth,  was  fon  of  Sifyphus. 
He  promifed  his  daughter  Glance  to  Jafon,  who  had 
repudiated  Medea.  To  revenge  the  fuccefs  of  her  rival, 
Medea  fent  her  for  a  prefent  a  go^vn  covered  with  poi- 
lon.  Glauce  put  it  on,  and  was  feized  with  fudden  pains. 
Her  body  took  fire,  and  flie  expired  in  the  greateft 
torments.  The  houfe  alfo  was  confumed  by  the  fire, 
and  Creon  and  his  family  fliared  Glauce 's  fate. 

Creon,  fon  of  Menertius,  was  father  to  Jocafla, 
the  wife  and  mother  of  Oedipus.  At  the  death  of 
Laius,  ivho  had  married  Jocafta,  Creon  afcended  the 
vacant  throne  of  Thebes.  As  the  ravages  of  the 
Sphynx  were  intolerable,  Creon  offered  his  crown  and 
daughter  in  marriage  to  him  who  could  explain  the 
enigmas  which  the  monller  propofed.  Oedipus  was 
happy  in  his  explanations,  and  he  afcended  the  throne 
of  Thebes,  and  married  Jocalla  without  knowing  that 
fhe  was  his  motUer,  and  by  her  he  had  xwo  fons,  Poly- 
nices  and  Eteocles.  Thefe  two  font  mutually  agreed 
after  their  father's  death  to  reigw  in  the  kingdom  each 
a  year  alternately.  Eteocles  firft  afcended  the  throne 
by  right  of  feniority  ;  but  when  he  was  once  in  po\ver 
he  refufed  to  refign  at  the  appointed  time,  and  his 
brother  led  againft  hira  an  army  of  Argives  to  fupport 
his  right.  The  war  was  decided  by  a  fingle  combat  be- 
tween the  two  brothers.  They  both  killed  one  ano- 
ther, and  Creon  afcended  the  throne  till  Leodamus 
ihe  fon  of  Eteocles  ftiould  be  of  fufticient    age  to  af- 


fume  the  reins  of  government.  In  his  regal  capacity 
he  commanded  that  the  Argives,  and  more  particular- 
ly Polynices,  who  was  the  caufe  of  all  the  bloodlhed, 
ihould  remain  unburied.  If  this  was  in  any  manner 
difobeyed,  the  offenders  were  to  be  buried  alive.  An- 
tigone t!ie  fifter  of  Polynices  tranfgrefTed,  and  was  ac- 
cordingly punifhed.  Hx-nion  the  fon  of  Creon,  who 
was  paffionately  fond  of  Antigone,  killed  himfelf  on 
her  grave,  when  his  father  refufed  to  grant  her  par- 
don. Creon  was  afterwards  killed  by  Thefeus,  who 
had  made  ^var  with  him  bccaufe  he  refufed  biu'ial  to 
the  Argives. 

CREPANCE,  in  the  manege,  a  chop  or  cratch  in 
a  horie's  leg,  given  by  the  fpunges  of  the  Ihoes  of  one 
of  the  hinder  feet  crofTmg  and  ftrikiog  againfi  the 
other  hinder  foot.  This  cratch  degenerates  into  an  ul- 
cer. 

CREPID2E,  among  the  Romans,  a  kind  of  flip- 
pers or  ftioes,  which  were  always  worn  with  the  pai- 
lium,  as  the  calcei  were  with  the  toga. 

CREPIS,  HAWK-WEED,  a  genus  of  plants  belong- 
ing to  the  fyngenefia  clafs  •,  and  in  the  natural  method 
ranking  under  the  49th  order,  Compofitce.  See  Bota- 
ny Index. 

CREPITATION,  that  noife  which  fome  f.dls 
make  over  the  fire  in  calcination,  called  alfo  detona- 
tion. 

Crepitation  is  alfo  ufed  in  furgery,  for  the  noife 
made  by  the  ends  or  pieces  of  bones,  when  the  fur- 
geon  moves  a  limb  to  aiVure  himfelf  by  his  ear  of  the 
exirtence  of  a  fraffure. 

CREPUNDIA,  in  antiquity,  a  term  ufed  to  ex- 
prefs  fuch  things  as  were  expofed  along  with  children, 
as  rings,  jewels,  &c.  ferving  as  tokens  whereby  they 
afterwards  might  be  known. 

CREPUSCULUM,  in  JJronomij,  twilight  j  the 
time  from  the  firft  dawn  or  appearance  of  the  morning 
to  the  ri(ing  of  the  fun  ;  and  again,  between  the  fet- 
ting  of  the  fun  and  the  lafl  remains  of  day. 

Papias  derives  the  ^vord  from  creperus ;  ivhich,  he 
fays,  anciently  fignified  uncertain,  doubtful,  q.  d.  a  du- 
bious /ig/it.  The  crepufculum  is  ufually  computed  to 
begin  and  end  when  the  fun  is  about  1 8  degrees  below 
the  horizon  ;  for  then  the  ftars  of  the  fixth  magnitude 
difappear  in  the  moniing  and  appear  in  the  evening. 
It  is  of  longer  duration  in  the  folftices  than  in  the 
equinoxes,  and  longer  in  an  oblique  than  in  a  right 
fphere. 

The  crepufcula  are  oecafioned  by  the  fim's  rays  re- 
frafled  in  our  atmofphere,  and  reflefted  from  the  par- 
ticles thereof  to  the  eye.     See  Twilight. 

CRESCENT,  the  new  moon,  ^vhich,  as  it  begins 
to  recede  from  the  fun,  fhows  a  little  rim  of  light,  ter- 
minating in  points  or  horns,  which  are  flill  increafing 
till  it  become  full  and  round  in  the  oppofition.  The 
\vord  is  formed  from  crefco,  "  I  grow." 

The  term  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  fame  figure  of  the 
moon  in  its  wane  or  decreafe,  but  improperly  j  be- 
caufe  the  points  or  horns  are  then  turned  towards 
the  weft,  ^vhereas  they  look  to  the  eaft  in  the  jul^  cre- 
fcent. 

Crescent,  in  Hera/dnj,  is  a  bearing  in  form  of  a 
half  moon.  The  Ottomans  bear  finople,  a  crefcent 
montant,  argent. 

The 
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Ctcfcent        The  crefcent  is  frequently  ufed  as  a  JifFerence  in  coat 
II         armour,  to  i.liiHnguilh  it  for  that  of  a  fecond  brother  or 

_  The  figure  of  the  crefcent  is  the  Turkilh  fymbol  ;  or 

rathtr  is  that  of  the  city  Eyzantium,  which  bore  this 
device  from  all  antiquity  ;  as  appears  honi  medals  If  ruck 
in  honour  of  Augulhis,  Trajan,  &.c. 

Tlie  crefcent  is  fometimes  montant,  i.  e.  its  points 
look  towards  the  top  of  the  chief,  which  is  its  moil  or- 
dinary reprcfentation  ;  whence  fome  contend,  that  the 
crefcent,  abfolutely  lb  called,  implies  that  fituation  ; 
though  other  authors  blazon  it  montant,  ^vhen  the 
lionis  are  towards  the  dexter  fide  of  the  efcutcheon, 
in  which  pofition  others  call  it  incroifflint. 

Crefcents  are  faid  to  be  adojfed,  when  their  backs 
or  thickell:  parts  are  turned  towards  each  other ;  their 
points  looking  to  the  fides  of  the  tliield.  Crefcent  in- 
verted, is  that  whole  points  look  to«  ards  the  bottom  ; 
/ar;7fd' fr^('«/j- are  placed  like  thofe  adofled  •,  the  dif- 
ference is,  that  all  their  points  look  to  the  dexter  fide 
of  the  lliield  :  conturned  crefcents,  on  the  contrary,  look 
to  the  finifter  fide  :  affronted  or  apfiointed  cref-ents,  are 
contrary  to  the  adolTed,  the  points  looking  towards 
each  other. 

Crescent  is  alfo  the  name  of  a  military  order,  infti- 
tuted  by  Renatus  of  Anjou,  king  of  Sicily,  &c,  in 
1 448  ;  fo  called  from  the  badge  or  fymbol  thereof, .  a 
crelcent  of  gold  enamelled.  What  gave  occafion  to 
this  eftablilhment  ivas,  that  Renatus  took  for  his  de- 
vice a  crefcent,  ^vith  the  word  /oz,  "  praife,"  which,  in 
the  ftyle  of  rebus,  makes  /oz  in  crefcent,  q.  d.  by  advan- 
cing in  virli/e,  one  merits  />raife. 

CRESCENTIA,  the  calabash  tree  ;  a  genus 
of  plants  belonging  to  the  didynamia  clafs  ;  and  in  the 
natural  method  ranking  Under  the  25th  order,  Puta- 
inineis.     See  Botany  Index. 

The  fhells  of  calabalhes  are  made  ufe  of  for  various 
purpofes.  At  Barbadoes,  befides  drinking-cups  and 
punch  bowls,  there  are  made  of  them  fpoons,  dillies, 
and  other  utenfils  for  the  flaves.  Some  of  thefe  Ihells 
are  fo  large,  as  to  be  capable  of  holding  15  pints  of 
water.  The  pulp  is  feldom  eaten,  except  by  cattle  in 
the  time  of  drought.  The  ^vood,  which  is  hard  and 
fmooth,  is  made  into  ftools,  chairs,  and  other  funii- 
lure. 

CRESCIMBENI,  John  Maria,  an  Italian  poet, 
was  bom  at  Macerata  in  Ancona,  1663.  His  talents  for 
poetry  and  eloquence  developed  themfelves  early.  His 
verfes  at  firft  had  too  much  pomp  and  point  ;  but  re- 
fiding  in  Rome,  and  readin_g  the  bell  Italian  poets, 
brought  him  back  to  nature.  He  not  only  reformed 
himfelf,  but  undertook  to  reform  bad  tafte  in  general. 
From  this  motive  he  projefted  the  eftablifiiment  of  a 
new  academy,  under  the  name  of  jircadia ;  the  mem- 
■  '  bars  of  which  at  firft  did  not  exceed  14,  but  after- 
wards increafed  much.  They  called  themfelves  the 
fliephcrds  of  Arcadia,  and  each  took  the  name  of  fome 
(liepherd  and  fome  place  in  that  ancient  kingdom. 
The  founder  of  this  fociety  was  appointed  the  dircftor 
of  it  in  1690,  and  held  this  honourable  poft  38  years  ; 
namely,  to  the  year  of  his  death,  which  happened  in 
1728.  Among  a  great  number  of  works,  in  verle  and 
profe,  the  principal  is,  A  Hiftory  of  the  Italian  Poetry, 
very  much  eftecraed,  and  reprinted,  in  173 1,  at  Ve- 
nice, in  fix  voliunes  -fto.     This  hillory  is  accompanied 
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with  a  commentary,    containing    anecdotes    of  Italian     Cr-fcy 
poets.      He  publillied  alfo  A  Hiflory  of  the  Academy  H 

of  Arcadia,  together  with  tlie   Lives  of  the  meft  illu-         "  ^' 
Ilrious  Arcadians  :   and  many  other  works. 

CKESCY,  or  Cressy.     Sec  Cressy. 

CRESS,  WATER  CRESS,  or  CRESSES.  See  Sisym- 
brium, Botany  Index. 

Indian  Cress.     Sec  Tropsoeum,  Botany  Index. 

CRESSY,  a  port  town  of  Picardy  in  Frar.ce,  about 
44  miles  (outh  of  Calais,  and  27  north--sveft  of  Abbe- 
ville, remarkable  on  account  of  the  viftory  obtained 
there  over  the  French  by  Eduard  III.  of  England,  in 
the  year  1346.      E.  Long.  2.  o.  N.  Lat.  50.  20. 

Edward  having  encountered  and  overcome  many 
dilhculties  in  his  expedition,  was  at  laft  fo  clofely  fol- 
lowed and  haralTed  by  the  French  army,  commanded 
by  the  king  of  France  in  perfon,  that  he  determined 
to  make  a  ftand  at  this  place,  and  to  give  his  purfuers 
a  check.  For  this  purpofe  he  cliofe  his  ground  with 
great  judgment,  on  the  gentle  declivity  of  a  hill,  w^ith 
a  thick  wood  in  his  rear.  He  ordered  deep  entrench- 
ments to  be  made  on  each  dank,  and  waited  with 
firmnefs  the  approach  of  his  enemies.  The  king  of 
France,  dreading  nothing  fo  much  as  the  efcape  of  the 
Englidi,  began  the  march  of  his  great  army  from  Ab- 
beville early  in  tlie  morning,  Auguft  26.  and  continued 
it  feveral  hours  with  great  eagernefs,  till  he  received 
intelligence  that  the  Engliih  had  halted  at  CrelTv,  and 
were  prepared  to  give  him  battle.  He  was  advifed  at 
the  fame  time  not  to  engage  that  day,  when  his  troops 
ivere  much  fatigued  \vith  their  march,  and  in  great 
diforder ;  and  he  was  difpofed  to  have  taken  this  ad- 
vice. But  the  difcipline  of  thefe  times  was  fo  imperfeiEf, 
that  the  orders  given  for  halting  were  not  obeyed ;  and 
one  corps  of  this  mighty  hoif  impelling  another,  they 
continued  advancing  till  they  came  into  the  prelence  of 
their  enemies  in  much  confufion. 

Edward  had  employed  the  forenoon  of  this  import- 
ant day  in  drawing  up  his  army  in  the  moft  excellent 
order,  in  three  lines.  The  firft  line,  which  confifted 
of  800  men  at  arms,  4G00  Engliih  archers,  and  600 
Welfti  foot,  was  commanded  by  his  young,  amiable, 
and  heroic  fon,  the  prince  of  Wales,  afTifted  by  the 
earls  of  Warwick  and  Oxford,  and  feveral  other  no- 
blemen. The  lecond  line,  compofed  of  800  men  at 
arms,  4000  halbardiers,  and  2400  archers,  was  led  by 
the  earls  of  Arundel  and  Northampton  ;  the  laft  line 
or  body  ot  referve,  in  which  were  700  men  at  arms, 
5300  billmen,  and  60DO  archers,  was  ranged  along  the 
iummit  of  the  hill,  and  conduftcd  by  the  king  in  per- 
fon, attended  by  the  lords  Moubray,  Mortimer,  and 
others.  When  the  army  was  completely  formed,  Ed- 
ward rode  along  the  lines,  and  by  his  words  and  looks 
infpircd  his  troops  with  the  moft  ardent  courage  and 
ftrongeft  hopes  of  viiftory.  He  then  commanded  the 
cavalry  to  difrtlount,  and  the  whole  army  to  fit  down 
upon  the  grafs,  in  their  ranks,  and  refrefli  themfelves 
ivith  meat,  drink,  and  reft.  As  foon  as  the  French 
army  came  in  view,  they  fprung  from  the  ground, 
full  of  ftrcngth  and  fpirit,  and  ftood  ready  to  receive 
them. 

'Ilie  king  of  France,  alfifted  by  the  kings  of  Bohe- 
mia and  Majorca,  the  dukes  of  Lorraine  and  Savoy, 
and  feveral  sther  fovertign  princes,  with  tlie  riowcr  of 
the  French  nobib'ty,  laboured  to  reftore  fome  degree 
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foify,  of  order  to  his  prodigious  array.  anJ  drevr  it  up  alio 
^■"^ '^-  in  three  lines,  but  very  indiiiinctly  formed.  The  trill 
•  line  was  commanded  in  clsief  by  the  king  of  Bohemia  ; 
the  fecond  by  the  earl  of  Alen^on,  the  king  of  France's 
brother  ;  and  the  third  by  Philip  in  perfon  ;  and  e?.ch 
-of  thefe  lines  contained  a  greater  number  of-  troops 
than  the  ^vhole  EngliQi  army. 

The  batt'e  of  CreSy  was  begun  about  three  o'clock 
in  tlie  attemoon,  Augull  26.  by  a  gre<-.t  body  of  Ge- 
iioefe  crois-bowmen,  in  tlie  French  ler\'ice,  who  let  fiy 
their  quarrels  at  too  great  a  diftance  to  do  any  execu- 
tion, and  were  prefently  routed  by  a  thower  of  arro-.fs 
from  the  Englilb  archers.  The  earl  of  Alencon,  after 
uampling  to  death  many  of  the  flying  Gei'-ocfe,  advan- 
ced to  the  charge,  and  made  a  furious  attack  on  that 
corps  commanded  bv  the  prince  of  Wales.  The  earls 
of  Arundel  and  Northampton  advanced  with  the  fe- 
cond line  to  fultain  the  prince,  and  Aler.con  was  iup- 
ported  bv  as  many  troops  as  could  cro^vd  to  his  affiil- 
ance.  Here  the  battle  raged  for  fome  time  with  un- 
common fur)'  ;  and  the  earl  of  Warwick,  anxious  for 
the  fate  of  the  day  and  the  fafety  of  the  prince,  fent  a 
melTenger  to  the  king,  intreating  him  to  advance  with 
the  tliird  line.  Edward,  ivho  had  taivcn  his  Hand  on 
a  wind-mill  on  tlte  top  of  the  hill,  from  whence  he  had 
a  full  view  of  both  ar.-nies,  aSked  the  meffenger,  if  his 
ion  was  unhorfed,  or  wounded,  or  killed  ?  and  being 
anfwered,  that  the  prince  was  unhurt,  and  performed 
prodigies  of  valour.  "  Go  then,"  fsid  he,  '"  and  tell 
my  fon  and  his  brave  companions,  tliat  I  will  not  de- 
prive them  of  any  part  of  the  glory  of  their  victory." 
This  flattering  melTage  being  made  known,  infpired 
the  prince  and  his  troops  with  redoubled  ardour ;  and 
the  king  of  Bohemia,  the  earl  of  Alen^on,  and  many 
other  great  men,  being  llain,  the  whole  firll  and  fecond 
lines  of  the  French  army  were  put  to  flight.  Philip, 
undifmayed  at  the  llaughter  of  his  troops,  and  the  fall 
of  fo  many  princes,  advanced  to  the  charge  with  the 
line  under  his  immediate  command.  But  this  body 
loon  ihared  the  lame  fate  T\  ith  the  other  two  ;  and 
Philip,  after  having  been  unhorfed,  and  wounded  in 
the  neck  and  thigh,  was  carried  off  the  field  by  John 
de  Hainault,  and  fled  with  no  more  than  five  knights 
and  about  60  foldiers  in  his  companv,  of  all  his  mighty 
army,  which  at  the  beginning  of  the  battle  confifted  of 
more  than  1 20,000  men.  Such  was  the  famous  vic- 
tory of  Cr^iTy,  the  greateft  ever  gained  by  any  king 
of  England.  After  the  battle,  the  king  flew  into  the 
arms  of  the  prince  of  W^ales,  and  grafping  him  to  his 
bofonj,  cried  in  an  ecftafy  of  joy,  "  My  dear  fon,  you 
have  this  day  ftiowed  yourlelf  worthy  of  the  knight- 
hood which  you  lately  received,  and  of  the  crown  for 
which  you  have  fo  bravely  fought  ;  perievere  in  your 
honourable  courfe."  Th.e  prince,  as  modeft  as  he 
'vas  brave,  funk  down  on  his  knees,  bis  face  covered 
■with  bluUies,  and  begged  his  father's  bleiFmg.  Ed- 
ward continued  with  his  army  at  CrelFy  tliree  days, 
employed  in  numbering  and  burying  ihe  dead.  The 
French  had  left  on  this  bloody  fccne  the  king  of  Bo- 
lieraia,  1 1  other  princes,  8o  bannerets,  I  200  knights, 
1 500  gentlemen,  4000  men  at  arms,  ar.d  3.0,000  crlier 
loldieis. 

CREST,  in   armoury,    denotes  the  uppcrmoft  part 

,    of  an  armoury  ;  or  that  part  riling  over  the  calk  or 

Uebnot.     Ke^it  to  the  mantis,  fays  Gtiillim,  the  creft 
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or  cognizance  cluims  the  higheft  place  ;  being  feated 
on  the  moft  eminent  part  of  the  helmet ;  yet  fo  as  to 
admit  an  interpofition  of  fome  efcrol,  wreath,  chapeau, 
croun,  &c. 

The  ancient  ^varriors  ^vore  crefts  to  ft rike  terror  in 
their  enemies,  as  the  fight  of  the  ipoils  of  animals 
they  had  killed  ;  or  to  give  them  the  more  formidable 
mien,  by  making  them  appear  taller,  &.C. 

In  the  ancient  tournaments,  the  cavaliers  had  plumes 
of  feathers,  efpecially  thoie  of  oftriches  and  herons, 
for  their  crefts  :  thefe  tufts  ihey  called  plumarts  ;  and 
were  placed  in  tubes,  on  the  tops  of  high  caps  or 
bonnets.  Some  had  their  crefts  of  leather  ;  others  of 
parchment,  palleboard,  &c.  pahited  or  vamillied,  to 
keep  out  the  iveather ;  others  of  iteel,  wood,  &c.  on 
which  were  lonietimes  reprefented  a  member  or  ordi- 
nary of  the  coat  ;  as  an  eagle,  fleur-de-iys,  ike.  but 
never  any  of  thole  called  honourable  ordinaries,  as  pale, 
feffe,  &c.  The  crefts  were  changeable  at  pkafure  ; 
being  reputed  no  other  than  as  an  arbitrary  derice  or 
ornaiinent. 

Herodotus  attributes  the  rife  of  crefts  to  the  Carians, 
who  firft  bore  feathers  on  their  calks,  and  painted  fi- 
gures on  the  bucklers  j  whence  ^the  Perians  called 
them  cocks.  1 

The  creft  is  efteemed  a  greater  mark  of  nobility 
than  the  armoury,  as  being  borne  at  tournaments ;  to 
which  none  were  admitted  till  thev  had  given  proof 
of  their  nobility.  Sometimes  it  ferves  to  diftinguifti 
the  leveral  branches  of  a  family.  It  has  alfo  ferved, 
on  occafion,  as  the  diftinguiflting  badge  of  focHons. 
Sometimes  the  crell  is  taken  from  the  device ;  but 
more  ufually  it  is  formed  of  fome  piece  ef  the  arms  : 
thus,  the  emperor's  creft  is  an  eagle  ;  that  of  Caftilc, 
a  caftle,  &c.  Families  that  exchange  arms,  as  the 
houfes  of  Brunfwick  and  Cologne  have  done,  do  not 
change  their  crefts  j  the  firft  Itill  retain  tlie  horfe,  and 
the  latter  the  mermaid. 

Crest,  in  Heraldry,  the  figure  placed  above  the 
helmet  in  an  atchievement.     See  Heraldry. 

CREST-fa/hn,  a  fault  of  a  horfe,  when  the  upper 
part  of  his  neck,  called  the  crej],  hangs  to  one  ixAe  : 
this  they  cure  by  placing  it  upright,  clipping  away  the 
fpare  fldn,  and  applying  plalters  to  keep  it  in  a  proper 
pofition. 

CRETA,  or  Chalk,  in  Nanira/  Hijonj.  See 
Chau<,  Mineralogy  Index, 

CRETE,  one  of  the  largeft  iflands  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, lying  between  22  and  27  degrees  of  eaft  lon- 
gitude, and  between  35  and  36  degrees  of  north  lati- 
tude. According  to  Strabo,  this  iftand  is  2S7  miles 
in  length  •,  and  according  to  Plinv,  270  ;  and  accord- 
ing to  Scylax,  312.  As  to  its  breadth,  it  is  not,  as 
Pliny  obferves,  above  5  j  miles  where  widcft ;  whence 
it  was  rtyled,  as  Stephanus  obferves,  the  Long  illand. 
It  has  the  Archipelago  to  the  north,  the  African  fea 
to  the  fouth,  the  Carpathian  fea  to  the  eall,  and  the 
Ionian  to  the  weft.  Anciently  it  was  known  by  the 
names  of  Aeria,  Chthonia,  Idea,  Ciirete,  Macaris,  &c. 
but  its  moft  common  name  was  that  of  Crete. 

The  Cretan  mythologifts,  quoted  by  Diodorus^Si- 
culus,  relate  that  the  firft  iMhabitants  of  the  iiland 
^vere  the  Daftyli  Idaei,  who  dwelt  around  Mount  Ida ; 
they  «ere  regarded  as  magicians,  becaufe  they  poflef- 
fcd  a  variety  of  know  ledge,  and  w  ere  particularly  fltil- 
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Crete,  led  In  religious  myfteries.  Orpheus,  who  diftinguiihed 
■;  y  '  himfelf  fo  highly  in  poetry  and  mufic,  was  their  dil- 
ciple.  They  difcovered  the  ufe  of  fire,  iron,  and  brafs, 
and  invented  the  art  of  working  thefe  metals  in  Be- 
recynthius,  a  mountain  near  Aptera.  Thofe  invalu- 
able difcoveries  procured  them  divine  honours.  One 
of  them,  named  Hercules,  rendered  himfelf  famous  by 
his  courage  and  great  exploits.  He  inftituted  the  O- 
lympic  games ;  though  pofterity,  by  a  miftake  arifing 
from  his  bearing  the  fame  name,  have  afcribed  that  in- 
ftitution  to  the  fon  of  Alcmena ;  who,  indeed,  trode 
in  the  fteps  of  his  predeceiTor,  and  raifed  himfelf  alfo 
to  Immortality. 

The  Daclyli  Idsel  were  the  anceftors  of  the  Cure- 
tes.  Thefe  lall  at  firll  inhabited  the  forefts  and  caves 
of  the  mountains.  Afterwards  they  entered  into  do- 
melllc  life,  and  contributed,  by  their  inftitutlons,  to 
the  civilization  of  mankind.  They  taught  men  to 
colleft  flocks  of  iheep,  to  tame  the  ferocity  of  wild 
animals  for  domeftic  purpofes,  and  to  invite  bees  into 
hives,  tliat  they  might  ririe  them  of  the  fruit  of  their 
labours.  They  firll  prompted  men  to  the  chafe,  and 
taught  the  ufe  of  the  bow.  They  were  the  inventors 
of  fwords  and  of  military  dances.  The  noife  which 
they  made,  by  dancing  in  armour,  hindered  Saturn 
from  hearing  the  cries  of  Jupiter,  whofe  education 
Rhea  had  entrufted  to  them.  With  the  afTiftance  of 
the  nymphs,  they  brought  up  that  god  in  a  cave  in 
Mount  Ida,  feeding  him  with  the  milk  of  the  goat 
Amalthea,  and  with  honey. 

To  this  period  mythology  afligns  the  origin  of  the 
Titans ;  their  abode  near  Gnoffus,  where  flood  the 
palace  of  Rhea  •,  their  travels  over  the  whole  earth  ; 
their  war  againft  Ammon,  and  his  defence  by  Bac- 
chus ;  the  nuptials  of  Jupiter  and  Juno,  celebrated 
nigh  the  river  Therenus  in  Crete  ;  the  gods,  goddeffes, 
and  heroes,  who  defcended  from  them. 

The  moft  illuftrious  of  thofe  heroes  were  Minos  and 
Rhadamanthus.  They  are  faid  to  have  been  the  fons 
of  Jupiter  and  Europa,  who  ivas  conveyed  Into  the 
Illand  on  a  bull.  Minos  becoming  king,  built  feveral 
cities  ;  the  moft  confiderable  of  which  are — Gnofllis, 
on  that  fide  of  the  ifland  which  faces  Afia,  Phoeftus 
on  the  fouthem  fliore,  and  Cydon  on  the  weftem,  fa- 
cing Pcloponnefus.  He  gave  to  his  fubjefts  a  code 
of  admirable  laws,  which  he  pretended  to  have  re- 
ceived from  his  father  Jupiter  in  the  grotto  of  Mount 
Ida, 

Rhadamanthus  diftinguiflied  himfelf  by  the  impar- 
tiality of  his  judgments,  and  by  the  Inflexible  feverity 
xvith  which  he  infllfted  punllhment  on  the  Impious  and 
wicked.  His  empire  extended  over  the  chief  Ifles  of 
the  Archipelago,  and  the  Inhabitants  of  the  adjacent 
coalls  of  Afia  fubmitted  to  him  on  account  of  his  high 
reputation  for  probity  and  julHce.  Mythologifts  have 
conllituled  him  judge  in  the  regions  below,  to  deter- 
mine the  future  ftate  of  the  righteous  and  the  wicked. 
They  have  conferred  on  him  the  fame  honours  which 
were  beftowed  on  Minos,  the  julleft  of  kings. 

Thus  far  have  been  followed  the  Cretan  traditions 
as  they  are  relat-ed  by  Diodorus ;  but  hiflorians  difter 
about  the  truth  of  them.  There  are  a  variety  of  opi- 
nions concerning  the  firfl  Inhabitants  of  Crete.  Stra- 
bo,  who  has  difcuffed  them  with  great  erudition,  fays, 
after  feveral  pages  on  the  fubjeft  :  "  J  am  not  fond  of 
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fables;  yet  I  have  detailed  thefe  at  fome  length,  bc- 
caufe  they  are  conneifled  with  tlieology.  Every  dif-  ' 
courfe  concerning  the  gods  fhocild  examine  the  reli- 
gious opinions  of  antiquity,  and  diflingullh  them  from 
fable.  The  ancients  were  pleafed  to  conceal  their 
knowledge  of  nature  under  a  veil.  It  is  now  impof- 
fible  to  unfold  the  meaning  of  their  enigmas.  But  by 
expofing  to  light  the  numerous  allegories  which  thev 
have  left  us,  and  by  examining  attentively  their  mutual 
relations  and  differences,  genius  may  perhaps  be  p.ble 
to  unfold  the  truths  which  are  couched  under  them." 

But  leawng  mythology  for  the  more  certain  records 
and  monuments  of  hlflorj',  we  find  that  Crete  received 
Its  name  from  Crcs,  the  Crft  of  its  monarchs.  He  wa? 
author  of  feveral  ufeful  Inventions,  which  contributed 
to  the  happlnefs  of  his  fubjcfts.  Prompted  by  grati- 
tude, they  endeavoured  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of 
his  favours,  and  to  immortalize  his  name,  by  naming 
the  illand  after  him. 

In  order  to  dillinguifli  the  true  Cretans  from  flran- 
gers,  they  \vere  named  Etcocretes.  A  number  of  co- 
lonies, from  different  part  of  Greece,  fettled  In  the 
illand.  The  agreeablcnefs  of  the  climate,  and  the 
fertility  of  the  foil,  invited  them  to  fix  their  habitation 
there.  The  Lacediemonians,  Arglves,  and  Atheni- 
ans, were  the  principal  people  who  fent  colonies  into 
Crete.  This  Is  what  makes  Homer  fay,  "  Crete  is  an 
e.xtenfive  Ifland  in  the  midil  of  the  ftormy  main.  The 
foil  is  rich  and  fertile.  It  contains  an  Immenie  number 
of  inhabitants.  It  Is  adorned  with  a  hundred  cities. 
Its  Inhabitants  fpeak  in  various  languages.  We  find 
there  Achjeans,  valiant  Eteocretes,  Cydonians,  Do- 
rians, and  godlike  Pelafgians."  The  Eteocretes  inha- 
bited the  fouthem  divifion  of  the  Ifland  •,  they  built 
there  the  city  of  Proefus,  and  erecled  a  temple  to  Dic~ 
tiean  Jove. 

Cres  was  not  the  only  monarch  who  reigned  In  the 
Ifland  of  Crete.  He  had  a  feries  of  fucceflTors.  But 
hirtory  affords  little  information  concerning  them  : 
only  the  names  of  a  few  of  them  are  preferved,  and 
a  fmall  number  of  events  which  happened  under  the 
reign  of  fome  others,  but  blended  and  disfigured 
with  an  Intermixture  of  fable.  Among  thofe  mo- 
narchs we  find  two  Juplters,  and  two  of  the  name  of 
Minos.  However,  moft  writers  confound  them,  and 
afcribe  to  one  thofe  tranfadions  and  exploits  which 
ftiould  be  fliared  between  the  tivo. 

This  remark  chiefly  regards  Minos,  who  was  ef- 
teemed  the  wifeft  legiflator  of  antiquity.  The  othce 
afllgned  him  in  the  regions  below  Ts  a  clear  and  cer- 
tain proof  of  his  having  gained  an  exalted  reputation 
by  his  juftice.  Greece,  fays  Plato,  has  with  great 
propriety  adopted  the  laws  of  Crete ;  for  they  are 
founded  on  the  folid  bafis  of  reafon  and  equity,  and 
have  a  natural  tendency  to  render  the  people,  who  live 
in  fubjeclion  to  them,  opulent  and  happy.  One  of 
thofe  laws  forbade  "  the  Cretans  ever  to  carry  their 
feftivitv  fo  far  as  to  Intoxicate  themfelves  u-ith  wine." 
The  following  was  very  fuitable  to  reprefs  the  pre- 
fumptuous  ardour  of  youth  :  "  Let  young  people  not 
canvafs  the  laws  with  an  iiidifcreet  curiofity  ;  let  them 
not  examine  whether  the  lawgiver  has  done  right  or 
WTong  in  promulgating  them  ;  but  let  them  join  una- 
nimoufly  in  declaring  them  good,  fince  they  proceed 
from  the  gods.  If  any  of  the  old  men  perceive  fome- 
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Crete,  thing  in  them  meriting  amendment,  let  him  mention 
""»  it  to  the  magiftrate,  or  difcufs  it  with  his  equals,  but 

tiever  in  the  prefence  of  the  young  people."  That 
«.\cellent  code  tvas  engraven  on  tables  ot  brafs  :  and 
Talos,  chief  minil^r  to  Minos,  vilited  all  the  towns 
and  cities  in  the  Ifiand,  three  times  a-year,  to  obferve 
in  what  manner  the  laws  were  executed  and  obeyed. 
The  king  of  Crete,  well  knowing  that  the  marvellous 
is  neceffary  to  command  the  belief  and  enforce  the 
obedience  of  the  people,  pretended  that  he  had  re- 
ceived thofe  laws  from  his  father  .Tupiter,  in  the  grot- 
to of  Mount  Ida.  In  the  fame  manner,  Lycurgus, 
before  promulgating  his  laws,  repaired  to  Delphos, 
and  gave  out  they  had  received  the  fanflion  of  Apol- 
lo. A  like  reafon  induced  Numa  to  pretend  to  an  in- 
timacy v,fith  the  nymph  Egeria,  and  Mahomet  to  afcribe 
his  dodlrines  and  inllitutlons  to  the  revelation  of  the 
angel  Gabriel. 

In  contradiftion  to  this  account,  others  of  the  an- 
cients defcribe  Minos  as  a  prince  impoteutly  abandon- 
ed to  the  fury  of  his  pafTions,  snd  a  barbarous  conquer- 
or. Falling  pafTionately  in  love  with  the  nymph  Dic- 
tynna,  who  refulet*  to  gratify  his  wiihes,  he  purlued 
her  to  the  brink  of  the  (hore.  and  forced  her  to  plunge 
into  tlie  fea,  where  fhe  was  laved  by  fome  filhermen, 
who  received  her  in  their  nets.  He  was  the  firft  of 
the  Greeks  who  appeared  in  the  Mediterranean  at  the 
head  of  a  naval  armament.  He  conquered  the  Cy- 
clades,  e.xpelled  the  Carians,  eflablllhed  Cretan,  colo- 
nies in  thofe  iflandf,  and  committed  the  government 
of  them  to  his  fon. 

Being  informed,  wliile  lie  was  at  Pares,  that  his 
fon  Androgens  ^vas  flain  at  Athens,  he  declared  war 
againft  Egeus,  and  impofed  on  him  a  difgraceful  tri- 
bute ;  from  the  payment  of  which  Thefeus  delivered 
his  country.  He  took  arms  agaiuft  Nifus,  king  of 
Megara,  made  him  prifoner  by  the  treachery  of  his 
daughter  Scylla,  and  put  him  to  death,  together  with 
Megarus,  the  fon  of  Hippomanes,  who  had  brought 
fome  forces  to  his  aflillance.  Diedalus,  who  had  by 
lome  means  incurred  his  difpleafure,  defpairing  of  par- 
don from  fo  fevere  and  intle.xible  a  prince,  employed 
the  refcurces  of  his  inventive  genius,  in  order  to  efcape 
from  his  power.  He  fled  to  Sicily,  gained  the  pro- 
teftion  of  King  Cocalus,  and  obtained  an  afylum  in  his 
court.  Valerius  Flaccus  has  defcribed  his  flight  in  a 
very  lively  and  pidlurefque  manner.  "  Thus  I)a;dalus, 
with  the  wings  of  a  bird,  alcended  from  Mount  Ida. 
Befide  him  fleiv  the  comrade  of  his  flight,  ivith  fliort- 
er  wings.  They  appeared  like  a  cloud  rlfing  in  the 
air.  Minos,  feeing  his  vengeance  thus  eluded,  glowed 
with  impotent  rage.  In  vain  he  followed  with  his 
eyes  the  fecure  flight  of  his  enemies  through  the  wide 
expanfe  of  heaven.  His  guards  returned  to  Gortynia 
\vilh  their  quivers  filled  with  arrows."  The  Cretan 
monarch  did  not,  however,  give  up  his  prey.  He 
equipped  a  fleet,  purfued  the  fugitive  to  Sicily,  and 
fell  before  the  walls  of  Camicum. 

It  is  plain,  that  thofe  adions  cannot  agree  to  the 
charafter  of  that  juft  monarch,  whofe  merits  raifed 
him  to  the  otEce  of  determining,  in  the  regions  be- 
low, the  unalterable  fate  of  the  righteous  and  the 
wicked.  We  may,  therefore,  reafonably  conclude, 
that  Minos  the  legiflator  is  a  different  perfon  from 
the  conqueror  j  that  it   was  the   former  vvho  gained  a 
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lafting  reputation  by  his  wifdom  and  juftice  ;  and  the     Crete, 
latter  who  fubdued   moll   of  the  iflands  of  the  Archi-  '~"~v"~' 
pelago,    but  being  enflaved  by  his  paffions,    tarniflied 
his  glory  by  his  cruelty  and   mercilefs  thirft  for   ven- 
geance. 

The  laft  king  of  Crete  was  Idomeneus.  This  prince, 
accompanied  by  Merion,  conduced  24  fliips  to  the 
alliftance  of  Agamemnon.  Homer  informs  us  of  the 
illuflrious  exploits  by  wliich  he  fignalized  himfelf  be- 
fore the  i\-alls  of  Troy.  At  his  departure,  he  com- 
mitted the  government  of  his  kingdom  to  Leucus  his 
adopted  fon,  promiling  him  the  hand  of  his  daughter 
Cliflthera  if  he  governed  wifely  in  his  abfence.  That 
ambitious  young  man  foon  forgot  the  favours  which 
had  been  fo  la'\'inrly  beftovved  on  him.  Gaining  a 
number  of  partifans,  he  in  a  Ihort  time  afpired  to  the 
immediate  pofleffion  of  the  crown.  His  impatience 
would  not  wait  till  he  Ihould  obtain  it  laxvfully  by 
marriage.  Flattering  himfelf,  from  the  long  abfence 
of  the  king,  that  he  was  perhaps  fallen  before  Troy, 
he  determined  to  mount  the  throne.  Mida,  wife  to 
Idomeneus,  and  the  prlncefs  Clifithera,  were  an  ob- 
flacle  to  his  wiflies.  But  ambition  knows  no  reilraint, 
and  tramples  under  foot  the  mod  facred  obligations. 
The  bafe  wretch  having  feduced  the  people  from  their 
allegiance,  and  captivated  the  afietlions  of  the  nobles, 
facrificed  thofe  unfortunate  vi£lims  in  the  temple. 
When  Idomeneus,  crowned  ivith  laurels,  landed  on 
the  coaft  of  Crete,  Leucus,  who  had  noiv  firmly  efba- 
bliihcd  his  power,  attacked  him  with  an  armed  force, 
and  obliged  liim  to  reimbark.  A  different  account 
is  alfo  given  of  the  banifliment  of  Idomeneus.  Servius 
lays  that  he  had  vowed,  in  a  llorm,  to  facrifice  to  the 
the  gods  the  firll  perfon  that  his  eyes  fliould  behold 
on  the  Cretan  fliore  ;  that  his  fon  having  met  him  firfl 
after  his  arrival,  he  fulfilled  his  vow,  by  facrificing 
him  ;  and  that  the  ifland,  being  foon  after  depopu- 
lated by  peftilence,  the  inhabitants  looked  upon  that 
atlliftioH  as  the  efl:'eft  of  divine  vengeance,  and  expel- 
led the  parricide  ;  who,  retiring  to  Italy,  founded  Sa- 
lentum,  on  the  MefTapian  coaft.  But  that  opinion  ap- 
pears entirely  groundlefs.  Hiflory  mentions  no  fon  of 
Idomeneus.  If  he  had  a  fon  of  his  own  blood,  why 
did  he  adopt  Leucus  ?  ^\'^^y  did  he  intrult  to  him  the 
gove.- iment  of  the  ifland,  when  he  promifed  him  his 
daughter  in  rnarriage  ?  The  more  probable  opinion  is, 
that  the  plague  was  introduced  into  the  ifland  by  his 
ihips,  when  he  returned  from  the  fieg«;  of  Troy,  as  He- 
rodotus alTerts ;  and  that  Leucus  artfully  made  ufe  of 
that  pretext  to  expel  his  lawful  fovereign  from  the 
ifiand.  But  it  appears  that  the  ufurper  did  not  long 
enjoy  the  fruit  of  his  crimes.  Soon  after  tlie  departure 
of  Idomeneus,  monarchy  ivas  aboliflied,  and  the  go- 
vernment of  Crete  became  republican. 

The  republic  of  Crete  has  been  celebrated  by  the 
panegyric  of  Plato,  ferved  Lycurgus  as  a  model  for 
that  which  he  eilablilhed  in  Laccdernon,  and  was  be- 
held by  all  Greece  v.-ith  relpeft  and  admiration.  Stra- 
bo  has  thought  it  nov/  unworthy  of  his  pencil,  and  has 
confecrated  the  leading  features  of  its  conftitution  to 
lafting  fame  in  his  immortal  work.  It  was  indeed  a 
fvflem  of  legiflature,  whofe  direft  tendency  was  to  call 
forth  the  buds  of  virtue  in  the  heart  of  infancy  j  to 
open  and  expand  them  in  youth  ;  to  infpire  man,  as 
he  reached  maturity,  \vith  the   love   of  his  country,  of 
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Crete,  glory,  and  of  liljcity  ;  and  to  comfort  and  fupport  the 
■^'~"~  infirmities  of  age  with  the  refpeil  and  efteem  due  to 
tlie  experience  and  wifdor.i  of  that  period  of  life.  It 
laboured  to  form  affectionate  friends,  patriotic  citizen*;, 
and  worthy  magillrates.  It  made  no  u!c,  however,  of 
a  multimde  of  ads  and  rtatutes  to  produce  thofe  ineiU- 
m:ible  advantages.  They  tioued  all  from  oni  fource  : 
the  public  education  of  youth,  judicioully  diredled. 
1'he  virtuous  examples  fet  before  youth  in  the  courfe 
of  that  education,  the  illullrious  deeds  which  were  re- 
cited to  them  with  high  applaufe,  the  honours  confer- 
red on  valour  and  on  noble  aftions,  the  opprobrium  in- 
variably cart  on  vice ;  thefe  were  the  only  means 
"(vhich  the  Cretan  lawgiver  made  ufc  of  to  form  a  war- 
like, humane,  and  virtuous  nation. 

The  Cretan  government,  foon  after  the  expulilon 
of  Idoineneus,  became  arirtocratical.  The  power  was 
divided  between  the  nobles  and  the  people.  Yet  as 
the  chief  employments  were  occupied  by  the  nobles, 
they  direfted  the  adminillration  of  alfeirs.  Ten  raagi- 
ftrates  were  annually  elefted,  by  a  majority  of  voices, 
in  the  national  affembly.  Thefe  were  named  Cofmoi ; 
and  their  public  office  and  charafter  were  the  fame 
with  thofe  of  the  Ephori  at  Sparta.  They  were  the 
generals  of  the  republic  in  time  of  war,  and  direfled 
all  affairs  of  any  importance.  They  had  the  right  of 
choofing  certain  old  men  for  counfellors.  Thofe  old 
men,  to  the  number  of  twenty-eight,  compofed  the 
Cretan  fenate.  They  were  chofen  from  among  fuch 
as  had  difcharged  the  office  of  Cofmoi,  or  had  dirtin- 
guilhed  themlelves  by  extraordinary  merit  and  blame- 
lefs  probity.  Thofe  fenators  continued  in  office  du- 
ring life,  poiTe^ed  a  weighty  intluence,  and  were  con- 
fulted  in  every  affair  of  any  importance.  This  body 
was  a  barrier  oppofcd  by  the  wifdom  of  the  legillator 
Bgainft  the  ambition  of  the  ten  chief  rulers.  He  had 
irapofed  another  refiraint  on  their  power,  by  limiting 
the  period  of  their  adminiftration  to  one  year.  His 
forefight  went  flill  farther.  The  fuffrages  of  the  peo- 
ple might  be  obtained  by  bribery  or  perfonal  induence, 
and  of  confequence  their  choice  might  fometimes  fall 
on  a  man  unworthy  of  fo  honourable  an  office.  When 
that  happened,  he  who  had  been  undefervedly  advanced 
to  the  dignity  of  Cofmos  was  degraded,  either  in  a 
national  affembly,  or  fimply  by  the  voices  of  his  col- 
leagues. This,  doubtlefs,  is  ivhat  Plato  alludes  to, 
when  he  fays,  "  Neither  the  commonwealth,  which 
approaches  too  near  to  a  monarchical  conftitution,  nor 
that  which  affefts  a  licentious  liberty,  is  founded  on 
the  folid  bafis  of  a  |uft  medium  between  anarchy  and 
defpotifm.  O  Cretans !  O  Lacedemonians  I  by  effa- 
blifhing  yours  on  firmer  foundations,  you  have  avoided 
thofe  fatal  extremes." 

Such  were  the  diftrib'.ition  of  power  and  the  ad- 
minjftration  of  public  affairs  in  the  Cretan  govern- 
ment. Its  fimplicity  was  admirable.  A  people  who 
were  bleffed  with  the  facrcd  enjoyment  of  liberty,  but 
poflefled  not  fiifficient  knowledge  and  difcernment  to 
direct  themfelves,  elefled  magiftrates,  to  whom  they 
delegated  their  authority.  Thofe  magirtrates,  thus 
arrayed  with  fovereign  power,  chofe  fenators  to  aflift 
and  direft  their  deliberations.  Thefe  counfellors 
could  neither  eiiaCl  nor  decide  of  themfelves  ;  but  they 
held  their  office  for  lite  ;  and  that  circumltance  con- 
ttibut£d  to  flrengthen  their  intiuence  and  to  increafe 


their  experience.  The  magiilrates  we.-s  animated  by  Cxat. 
the  molt  powerful  motives  to  diltinguifli  themfelves  '"""v— 
wlieii  in  office,  by  unwearied  a<ilinty  in  the  public 
fervice.  On  one  fide,  they  were  rellraincd  by  the 
fear  of  degradation  ;  on  the  other,  adluated  bv  the 
hope  of  becoming  one  day  members  of  the  national 
council. 

Yet  let  us  inquire  what  means  the  Cretan  lawgiver  - 
ufed  to  form  virtuous  citizens.  All  the  Cretans  were 
fubjedted  to  the  power  of  their  magiilrates  ;  and  di- 
vided  into  two  claffes,  the  adults  and  the  youth.  Men 
arrived  at  maturity  were  admitted  into  the  firft.  The 
lecond  confuted  of  all  the  young  men  \vho  were  not 
below  the  age  of  feventeen.  The  fociety  of  adults  ate 
together  in  public  halls.  There  rulers,  magiltrates, 
poor  and  rich,  feated  together,  partook,  without  di- 
itinction,  of  the  fame  iimple  fare.  A  large  bowl,  fill- 
ed with  wine  and  water,  which  went  round  the  com- 
pany from  one  to  another,  was  tlie  only  diink  that 
they  were  allowed.  None  but  the  old  men  had  a  right 
to  call  for  more  wine.  Doubtlefs,  that  people,  fo  ce- 
lebrated for  wifdom,  were  not  flrangers  to  the  power 
of  beauty  ;  for  a  woman  was  appointed  to  prefide  at 
each  table.  She  openly  diilributed  the  moff  exquifite 
meats  to  thofe  who  had  diftinguiilied  themfelves  by 
their  valour  or  wifdom.  That  judicious  preference 
^vas  fo  far  from  exciting  envy  or  jealoufy,  that  it  only 
prompted  every  perfon  to  deferve  it  by  brave  and  pru- 
dent condud.  Near  where  the  citizens  fat,  two  tables 
were  laid,  which  they  named  HofpilaUe  ;  all  flrangers 
and  travellers  were  entertained  at  thefe  ;  and  there  was 
alfo  a  particular  houfe  fet  apart  by  the  public,  in  which 
they  might  fpend  the  night. 

To  fupply  the  public  expences,  every  citizen  was 
obliged  to  bring  a  tenth  part  of  his  annual  income  in- 
to the  treafury.  The  chief  magiilrates  ^vere  to  take 
care  that  every  perfon  contributed  his  proportion.  In 
Crete,  fays  Arillotle,  one  part  of  the  fruits  of  the 
earth,  of  the  produce  of  the  flocks,  of  the  revenues 
of  the  Hate,  and  of  the  taxes  and  cuiloms,  is  facred  to 
the  gods :  the  other  is  diilributed  among  the  members 
of  the  commuitity  ;  (o  that  men,  women,  and  children, 
all  fublill  at  tlie  public  expence. 

After  dinner,  the  magiilrates  and  fenators  ufually 
fpent  fome  time  in  deliberating  on  the  affairs  of  the 
Hate  ;  they  next  recounted  the  noble  deeds  which  had 
been  done  in  war,  celebrated  the  courage  of  their  moft 
dillinguiflied  warriors,  and  animated  the  youth  to  he- 
roic valour.  Thofe  affemblies  ivere  the  finl  fchool  of 
the  youth.  At  the  age  of  feven,  the  boy  ^vas  per- 
mitted to  handle  the  bojv  ; — from  th.^t  time  he  was 
iidmitted  into  the  fociety  of  the  adults,  where  he  con- 
tinued till  the  age  of  feventeen.  There,  fitting  on 
the  ground,  and  clothed  in  a  plain  and  coarfe  drefs, 
he  ferved  the  old  men,  and  iillened,  u-ith  refpeiflful 
tilence,  to  their  advices.  His  young  heart  was  in- 
tlamed  with  the  recital  of  noble  deeds  in  arras,  and 
glowed  with  ardour  to  imitate  them.  He  acquired 
habits  of  fobriety  and  temperance.  And  being  con- 
Itaiitly  witnefs  of  illuftrious  examples  of  moderation, 
wifdom,  and  patriotifm ;  the  feeds  of  virtue  were  thus 
fon-n  and  follered  in  his  heart  before  he  attained  t-hc 
uie  of  reafon. 

He   was  early  accutlomed   to  arras  and  to  fatigue, 

that  he  might  leant  te  endure  excetlive-  beat  or  cold, 
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Crete,      to  clamber   and   leap  among  hills  and  precipices,  and 

»r-—  to  bear    manfully   the    blows    and  wounds   which    he 

might  receive  amid  the  gymnallic  exercii'es  or  in  bat- 
tle. His  education  was  not  confined  to  the  gymnaftic 
exercifes ;  he  was  alfo  taught  to  fing  the  laws,  which 
were  written  in  verfe,  with  a  certain  fpecies  of  melo- 
dy ;  in  order  that  the  charms  of  mufic  might  difpofe 
'  him  to  learn  thera  with  more   pleafure,  and  might  im- 

prefs  them  more  deeply  on  his  heart,  and  that,  if  he 
fhould  ever  tranfgrefs  them,  he  might  not  have  the 
excufe  of  ignorance  to  offer.  He  next  learned  hymns 
in  honour  of  the  gods,  and  poems  corapofed  in  praife 
of  heroes.  \\Tien  he  reached  his  feventeenth  year,  he 
retired  from  the  fociety  of  the  adults,  and  became  a 
member  of  that  of  the  young  men. 

Here  his  education  was  Hill  carried  on.  He  exer- 
cifed  himfelf  in  hunting,  wreftling,  and  fighting  with 
his  com'janions.  The  lyre  played  tunes  of  martial 
mulic  ;  and  he  learned  to  follow  exaftly  the  lounds 
and  meafure  of  the  mufician.  Thofe  fports  and  exer- 
cifes were  fometimes  attended  with  danger  ;  becaufe 
arms  of  fteel  were  fometimes  ufed  in  them.  One 
dance,  in  which  the  youth  afpired  moft  ardently  to 
excel,  was  the  Pyrrhic,  originally  invented  in  Crete. 
The  performers  in  that  dance  were  arrayed  in  com- 
plete armour : — they  wore  a  light  Ihort  coat,  ivhich 
did  not  fall  belo-w  the  knee,  and  \vas  bound  with  a 
girdle  going  twice  round  the  ^vail^  :  on  their  feet  and 
legs  were  bufliins ;  above  thefe  they  bore  their  arms, 
and  performed  various  military  evolutions  to  the  found 
of  mufical  inrtruments.  "  The  Lacedemonians  and 
Cretans  (fays  Libanius)  cultivated  dancing  with  ama- 
zing ardour  ;  they  confidered  that  their  laws  had  di- 
reiSled  them  to  praftife  it  for  the  moft  important  pur- 
pofes  ;  and  it  was  fcarce  lefs  dilhonourable  for  a  Lace- 
demonian or  Cretan  to  negleft  the  military  dances,  than 
to  defcrt  his  port  in  battle." 

Thofe  Cretans  who  were  opulent  and  high-born, 
were  permitted  to  form  focieties  of  young  men  of  their 
own  age.  They  often  llrove,  ^vith  emulation,  who 
fliould  form  the  moft  numerous  ones.  The  father  of 
the  young  man  who  formed  one  of  thofe  focieties  ufu- 
ally  prefided  in  it.  He  had  a  right  to  educate  thofe 
warlike  youth,  to  exercife  them  in  running  and  in  hunt- 
ing, to  confer  rewards  and  inllitt  punilhments. 

Friendlhip  was  in  high  ellimation  among  the  Cre- 
tans ;  but,  fays  Strabo,  the  manner  in  which  they 
conduced  the  intercourfe  of  friendlhip  was  pretty  ex- 
traordinary. Inllead  of  mild  perfuafion,  they  made 
ufe  of  violence  to  gain  the  objefts  of  their  affeftions. 
He  who  conceived  an  affetlion  for  a  young  man  of 
his  own  age,  and  \vi(hed  to  attach  him  to  himfelf  by 
indilToluble  bonds,  formed  a  fcherae  for  carrying  him 
off  by  violence.  Three  days  before  putting  it  into  ex- 
ecution, he  communicated  it  to  his  comrades.  They 
could  not  then  interfere  to  prevent  it  ;  becaufe  if  they 
had,  they  would  have  appeared  to  think  the  young 
man  unworthy  of  fuch  an  excelFive  attachment.  At 
the  appointed  day  they  aflembled  to  proteft  their  com- 
panion. If  the  ravilher  appeared  to  them  not  unwor- 
thy of  the  obieft  of  his  affeftion,  they  made   at   firll   a 

faint  refinance  in  obedience  to   the   law but,    at   laft, 

joyfully  favoured  his  enterprife  •,  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  thou,  ht  him  unworthy  of  the  objeft  of  his  choice, 
they  made  fuch  refiilance  as  to  prevent  him  from  exe- 


cuting his  defign.  The  feigned  refiftance  continued 
till  the  ravilher  had  conduced  his  friend  into  the  hall  ^ 
of  that  fociety  to  which  he  belonged.  They  did  not 
regard  him  who  poflefled  luperior  beauty  and  grace- 
fulnefs  of  perfon  as  the  molt  amiable  ;  but  him  who 
had  moll  diftingullhed  himlelf  by  his  modelty  and 
valour. 

The  ravidier  loaded  his  young  friend  with  favours, 
and  conducted  him  wherever  he  defired  ;  they  were 
accompanied  by  thofe  ^vho  had  favoured  the  rape  :  he 
carried  him  from  feaft  to  feaft,  procured  him  the  plea- 
fures  of  the  chafe  and  good  cheer  ;  and  after  ufing 
all  polhble  means  to  gain  his  heart  for  the  courfe  of 
t^vo  months,  brought  him  back  to  the  city,  and  was 
obliged  to  give  him  up  to  his  parents.  Eut  firll:  he 
prefented  him  with  a  fuit  of  armour, 
drinking  cup  ;  which  were  the  ulual 
fents    on    fuch    occafions.       Sometimes 
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went  ftill  farther  ;  and   he   made  more 
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fents  •,  to  defray  the  expence  of  which  his  comrades 
contributed.  The  young  man  facrificed  the  ox  to  Ju- 
piter, and  gave  an  entertainment  to  thoie  who  had 
airifted  when  he  was  carried  off.  He  then  declared 
his  fentiments  concerning  a  connetlion  with  his  ravilh- 
er, and  told  whether  or  not  it  was  agreeable  to  him. 
If  he  had  reafon  to  complain  of  the  treatment  which 
he  had  received,  the  law  allowed  him  to  forfake  a 
friend  fo  unworthy  of  the  name,  and  to  demand  his  pu- 
nllhraent. 

It  would  have  been  difgraceful,  adds  Strabo,  to  a 
young  man  who  was  handlome  and  well  born,  to  be 
rejected  by  his  friends  on  account  of  the  depravity  of 
his  manners.  Thole  who  had  been  carried  off  recei- 
ved public  honours.  Theirs  were  the  firft  places  in  the 
halls  and  at  the  race.  They  were  permitted  to  wear, 
during  the  reft  of  lite,  thofe  ornaments  which  they  ow- 
ed to  the  tendemefs  of  friendlhip  ;  and  that  mark  of 
diftindtlon  tellified  to  all  who  law  them,  that  they  had 
been  the  objeils  of  fome  fond  attachment. 

When  the  youth  had  finiftied  their  exercifes,  and  at- 
tained the  legal  age,  they  became  members  of  the  clafs 
of  adults ;  being  then  confidered  as  men,  they  were 
permitted  to  vote  in  the  national  aflemblies,  and  were 
entitled  to  lland  candidates  for  any  public  office.  They 
were  then  obliged  to  marry  :  but  did  not  take  home 
their  wives  till  fuch  time  as  they  were  capable  of  ma- 
naging their  domeftic  concerns. 

"  The  legiflator  (fays  Strabo)  had  confidered  li- 
berty as  the  greateft  blelling  that  cities  can  enjoy.  Li- 
berty alone  can  fecure  the  property  of  the  citizens  of 
any  ftate.  Slavery  either  robs  them  of  it,  or  renders 
it  precarious.  The  firlt  care  of  nations  lliould  there- 
fore be  to  preferye  their  liberty.  Concord  ftrength- 
ens  and  fupports  her  empire  ;  Ihe  flourilhes  wherever 
the  feeds  of  dilTenfion  are  extinguilhed.  Almoft  all 
thole  hoftllities  which  prevail  among  nations  or  Indi- 
viduals fpring  either  from  an  inordinate  defire  ef 
wealth  or  the  love  of  luxury.  Introduce,  inltead  of 
thofe  baneful  principles,  frugality,  moderation,  and 
equality  of  conditions  ;  you  will  thu->  banilh  envy,  ha- 
tred, injuftice,  and  haughty  dildaiu."  This  was  what 
the  Cretan  lawgiver  happily  effefted.  And  the  com- 
munity, which  was  regulated  by  his  ^vife  inftltutums, 
rofe  to  glorv,  opulence,  and  power ;  and  ivas  ho- 
noured ivith  the  panegyrics  of  the  moft  celebrated  phi- 
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Crete.      lofophers  of  Greece  :  but  the  higheft  honour  it  ever  cb- 
■     »        '  tallied,  was  thst  of  ferving  Lycurgus  as  a  model  for  the 
admirable  form  of  government  which  he   cllabliflied  at 
Sparta. 

The  republic  of  Crete  continued  to  tlourilh  till  the 
age  of  Julius  Ca'far.  No  other  Itate  has  enjoyed  fo 
long  a  period  of  ilrength  and  grandeur.  The  legiila- 
lure,  regarding  liberty  as  the  only  fure  bafis  of  a  na- 
tion's happinets,  had  inllituted  a  fyllem  of  laws,  the 
natural  tendency  of  which  was,  to  inlpire  men  with  an 
ardent  palFioii  for  liberty,  and  with  fuch  virtue  and  va- 
lour as  are  neceffary  to  fupport  and  defend  it.  All  the 
citizens  were  foldiers ;  all  of  them  were  Ikilled  in  the 
art  of  war.  The  valiant  youth  ol  other  nations  reforted 
to  Crete,  to  learn  the  exercilcs,  manoeuvres,  and  evolu- 
tions, of  the  military  art.  "  Philopcemen  (iays  Plu- 
tarch) being  impatient  of  indolence,  and  eager  to  ac- 
quire ikill  in  arms,  embarked  for  Crete.  Atter  fpend- 
ing  a  confiderable  time  in  the  noblell  exercites  among 
that  brave  people,  who  were  (killed  in  the  art  of  war, 
and  accuftomed  to  an  aulfere  and  temperate  life,  he 
returned  to  the  Achieans.  The  knowledge  which  he 
had  acquired  made  him  fo  eminent  among  them,  that 
he  was  immediately  appointed  general  of  their  caval- 
ry." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  legiflator,  being  perfuaded 
that  conquefts  are  generally  unjuft  and  criminal,  that 
they  often  exhauit  the  ftrength  of  the  \'iiftorious  na- 
tion, and  almoll  always  corrupt  its  manners,  endea- 
voured to  prelerve  tlie  Cretans  from  the  ambition  of 
conquert.  The  fertility  of  the  illand  abundantly  fup- 
plied  their  wants.  They  needed  not  that  commerce 
Ihould  introduce  among  them  the  riches  of  foreign 
countries,  along  with  which  luxury  and  her  train  of 
attendant  vices  would  alio  be  introduced  ;  and  he  knew 
how  to  infpire  them  with  an  indifference  for  fuch  ac- 
quifitions  without  exprefsly  forbidding  them.  The 
gyranaflic  exercifes,  which  occupied  the  leifure  of  the 
gallant  youth  ;  the  pleafures  of  the  chafe  ;  the  ardour 
of  friendlhip  ;  the  public  ihows,  at  which  all  the  dif- 
ferent orders  of  the  community,  both  men  and  women, 
ufed  to  affemble  ;  the  love  of  equality,  order,  and  their 
country,  with  which  he  inflamed  every  breafl  5  the 
wife  in-llitutions,  which  united  a  whole  nation  fo  clofely 
that  they  compofed  but  one  family  ; — all  thele  ties  at- 
tached the  Cretans  to  their  native  ifland  :  and  finding 
at  home  that  happinefs  which  was  the  objeft  of  their 
wilhes,  they  never  thought  of  wandering  abroad  in 
fearch  of  an  imaginary  glory,  or  of  extending  their 
empire  over  other  nations.  Therefore,  from  the  pe- 
riod at  which  tliat  (late  ail'umed  a  republican  form  till 
the  time  when  they  were  attacked  by  the  arms  of 
Rome,  the  nation  was  not  once  known  to  fend  a 
hoftile  force  into  the  territories  of  any  of  their  neigh- 
bours. This  inftance  of  moderation  is  unparalleled  in 
hiftory ;  no  other  nation  can  divide  the  glory  of  it  with 
the  Cretans.  Individuals  indeed  might  leave  their 
country  to  enga:^e  in  foreign  armies.  Thofe  princes 
and  ftates  who  kneiv  their  valour  and  (kill  in  arcliery 
eagerly  fought  to  take  them  into  their  pay  ;  all  the 
neit;hbouring  monarchs  were  defirous  of  having  in 
their  armies  a  body  of  Cretarf  archers.  Over  the  whole 
world  none  were  more  celebrated  than  they  for  l^end- 
ing  the  bo^.     "  The  arrows  of  Gortynia   (fays  Ciau- 
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dian),  aimed   from   a  trulfy   bow,   are  fure  to  wound,     d'eu. 
and  never  mifs  the  deftined  mark."  "■""»        '' 

Though  the  multitude  of  independent  cities  which 
flouriihed  in  Crete  did  not  unite  their  arms  to  fubju- 
gato  the  neighbouring  iflands,  and  drench  them  with 
the  blood  of  their  inhabitants  ;  yet  they  were  not  fo 
wife  as  to  live  in  peace  among  themfelves.  Dilcord 
often  ftalkcd  among  them  with  her  flaming  torch. 
The  molt  powerful  %\"I(lied  to  enilave  the  relt.  Some- 
times Gnoflus  and  Gortynia  marched  with  fecial  ban- 
ners againll  their  neighbours,  levelled  their  fortreffes, 
and  fubjei51ed  them  to  their  power ;  at  other  times 
they  attacked  each  other  with  hollile  violence,  and  faw 
their  braveft  youth  perifh  amid  'the  horrors  of  civil 
war.  Lydlos  and  Cydon  oppofed  an  invincible  barrier 
to  their  ambition,  and  preferved  their  own  liberty. 
The  laft  of  thefe  cities  had  acquired  fuch  llrength  and 
influence,  that  (he  held  the  balance  between  the  rival 
poivers  of  the  illand.  Thofe  wars  dellroycd  a  number 
of  the  cities,  and  drenched  the  native  country  of  Jupi- 
ter with  blood. 

'I'o  what  fource  mufl  we  attribute  thofe  inteftine  dif- 
fcnfions  ?  One  part  of  the  ifland  was  occupied  by  the 
Eteocretes,  the  original  inhabitants ;  the  reft  was  peo- 
pled with  colonies  from  Athens,  Sparta,  Argos,  and 
Samos.  Perhaps  the  ancient  grudges  which  had  fub- 
filled  among  thofe  ftrangers,  being  ilill  une.xtingiiilhed 
in  their  breafls,  were  eafily  rekindled  by  accident  or 
circumftances,  and  inflamed  with  new  fury.  We  may 
alfo  fuppofc,  that  the  mofl  powerful  among  them,  ex- 
ulting in  their  fuperlority,  would  endeavour  to  take 
advantage  of  the  weaknefs  of  the  reft,  and  difregard 
all  laws  but  thofe  of  force  :  befides,  the  glowing  ardour 
of  the  youth,  trained  to  military  exercifes,  was  ever 
ready  to  fly  to  anns.  Such,  probably,  were  the  caufes 
which  fomented  difcord  and  hoftility  among  a  people 
living  under  the  fame  religion,  culloms,  and  laivs.— * 
\\Tiatever  thefe  might  be,  the  Cretans  being  perfua- 
ded that  the  firm  union  of  their  foldiers  was  eflential  to 
victory,  arrayed  the  bravelt  youths  of  the  army  in 
fplcndid  robes,  and  caufed  them  to  facrifice  to  friend- 
lhip before  engaging  in  battle.  In  fome  countries  it 
would  be  very  proper  to  oblige  the  generals  on  hich  oc- 
cafions,  to  facrifice  to  concord.  If  fuch  a  facrifice  were 
performed  with  fincerity,  It  might  preferve  their  glory 
unilained,  and  prevent  fuch  deluges  of  blood  from  bet- 
ing wafted  without  producing  any  advantages  to  the 
ftate. 

Their  paflion  for  war  did  not  extlnguilh  in  the  breads 
of  the  Cretans  that  exquifite  fenfibility  which  is  the 
mother  and  nurfc  of  the  fine  arts.  "  The  Cretans  ' 
(fays  Sozomen)  gave  an  illuftrious  proof  of  their  mu- 
nificence to  genius,  by  making  Homer  a  prefent  of  a 
thoufand  pieces  of  filver ;  and  to  perpetuate  the  me- 
mory of  this  ad  of  generofity,  they  recorded  it  by  an 
infcription  on  a  public  column."  In  Crete,  adds  Pto- 
lemv,  men  are  ftill  more  defirous  of  cultivating  their 
undcrftandings  than  of  exercifing  their  bodily  powers. 
Often  when  diflenfions  arofe,  the  voice  of  wifdom  and 
the  charms  of  pocfy  recalled  them  to  reafon  and  har- 
mony. Thales  of  Gortynia,  the  preceptor  of  Lycur- 
gus, was  one  of  their  moft  celebrated  philofophers. 
Being  both  a  poet  and  legiflator,  he  made  a  happy 
uie  of  his  abilities  and  kno'ivledge  to  extinguilh  among 
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Crete.  Ms  counti-ymen  the  kindling  fparks  of  difcord.  "  His 
~~"v~~^  poems  were  moral  difcourfes  in  verfe,  which  recalled 
the  people  to  concord  and  ilibmiflion  to  the  laii's.  U- 
finor  a  regular  meafure,  he  recommended  the  aullerity 
of  his  fubjed:  by  the  infinuating  and  powerful  charm 
of  fentiment.  So  powerful  were  the  etfei?s  of  his  ver- 
fes,  which  addreffed  at  once  the  ears,  the  heart,  and 
the  underllanding  of  his  hearers,  that  their  rage  was 
gradually  foftened.  Next,  opening  their  hearts  to  the 
Io%'e  of  peace,  tlie  advantages  of  which  he  defcribed  in 
alowing  colours,  they  forgot  their  intefline  dillenfions, 
and  ranged  themfelves  around  the  ilandard  of  con- 
cord." That  fage  is  faid  to  have  invented  tunes  for 
the  military  dances  and  for  the  Cretan  Pyrrhic.  Men 
who  felt  io  ftrongly  the  influence  of  poetry  and  raufic 
could  fcarcely  be  enemies  to  pleafure.  Accordingly 
they  had  a  cuftom  of  dilcinguilhing  their  fortunate  days 
with  white  flint  ftones,  their  unfortunate  days  with 
black.  At  the  end  of  the  year  they  counted  the  num- 
ber of  their  white  ftones,  and  reckoned  that  they  had 
lived  only  fo  many  days  as  were  diftinguilhed  for  having 
been  fortunate.  They  did  not  think  mere  exillence, 
.without  the  enjoyment  of  pleafure,  worthy  of  the  name 
ai  life.  For  this  reafon,  they  caufed  to  be  infcribed  on 
their  tombs  :  "  He  lived  fo  many  days ;  he  continued 
in  exillence  fo'long." 

A  palTioJi  for  glory  is  eafily  awaked  in  a  feeling  and 
generous  breaft.  The  Cretans  eagerly  repaired  to  the 
famous  folemnities  of  Greece,  and  xvere  often  crowned 
at  the  Olympic,  Nemttan,  and  Pythian  games  ;  others 
of  them  were  favourites  of  the  mufes,  and  verfitied  the 
predidlions  of  prophets,  or  celebrated  the  glorious  deeds 
of  their  heroes.  Several  of  them  dillinguifhed  them- 
felves by  hiftorical  compofitions.  At  the  mofl  ancient 
games,  a  prize  is  faid  to  have  been  beftowed  on  the 
poet  who  fung  the  nobleft  hymn  in  honour  of  Apollo  : 
Chryfothemis  of  Crete  lung  and  gained  the  prize. 

The  ravages  of  time  have  deprived  us  of  almoft  all 
their  works  •,  and  if  Pindar  had  not  preferved  the  me- 
mory of  fome  of  their  crowns,  we  Ihould  not  know 
-even  the  names  of  the  conquerors  who  wore  them. 
The  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephefus,  built  by  the  Cretan 
Ctefiphon  and  his  fon  Metagenes,  was  not  proof  againll 
the  frantic  hand  of  the  incendiary.  Thofe  ingenious 
architeiils  had  built  it  on  the  principles  of  the  Ionic 
order  :  to  the  coftlinefs  of  the  materials,  the  elegance 
of  the  architeclure,  the  fymmetry  of  the  parts,  and 
the  majefty  and  perfeflion  of  the  whole,  they  had  ad- 
ded folidity  and  llrength,  without  which  the  reft  mull 
have  been  of  fmall  value.  Their  names  have  defcend- 
«d  to  pollerity,  but  the  pillars  of  that  monument 
which  has  perpetuated  their  memory  have  been  dif- 
perfed  or  deilroyed.  Scarce  a  veftige  remains  of  that 
building  which  was  efteemed  one  of  the  feven  wonders 
of  the  world. 

Nations  are  effaced  from  the  earth  like  the  monu- 
ments of  their  power,  and  after  the  revolution  of  feveral 
ages  we  can  fcarcely  trace  in  their  pofterity  any  remains 
of  their  ancient  charafter.  Some  of  them  exilt  longer, 
others  fl\orter  •,  but  ive  may  almoft  ahvays  calculate  the 
period  of  their  duration  by  the  excellence  of  their  laws, 
and  the  fidelity  with  which  they  fupport  and  obey 
them.  The  republic  of  Crete,  being  eftabliftied  on  a 
folld  bafis,  knew  no  foreign  mafter  for  a  period  of  ten 
centuries.  She  bravely  repelled  the  attacks  of  thofc 
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princes  ivlio  attempted  to  enllave  her.  At  length  the 
time  arrived  when  the  warlike  and  viftoricus  Ro- '" 
mans  afpired  to  the  empire  of  the  world,  and  wotpid 
fufter  none  but  their  fubjeils  or  Haves  to  inhabit  with- 
in the  reL;ch  of  their  arms.'  Floras  does  not  fcruple  to 
acknowledge,  that  the  Romans  had  no  other  motives 
for  invading  Crete  but  the  ambitious  defire  of  fubdu- 
ing  the  renowned  native  country  of  Jupiter.  "  If  any 
perlon  wiili  to  know  the  reafons  which  induced  us  to 
attack  Crete  (fays  he),  the  true  reaion  was  our  delire, 
to  fubdue  fo  celebrated  an  iiland.  The  Cretans  had 
appeared  to  favour  Mithridates,  and  the  Romans 
thought  proper  to  declare  war  againft  them  on  that 
pretext.  Mark  Antony,  father  of  the  triumvir,  at- 
tacked them  with  ftrong  hopes  of  fuccefs  ;  but  was 
feverely  punilhed  for  his  prefumption  and  imprudence. 
The  Cretans  took  a  graat  part  of  his  fleet,  hung  up 
his  foldiers  and  failors  on  the  mafts  amid  the  fails 
and  cordage,  and  returned  in  triumph  into  their  har- 
bours." 

The  Romans  never  forgot  nor  forgave  a  defeat.  As 
foon  as  the  Macedonian  war  was  brought  to  a  iiappy 
conclufion,  they  again  took  anns  againll  the  Cretans 
to  revenge  their  ignominy  and  lofs.  Quintus  Metellus 
was  lent  to  Crete  with  a  powerful  armament.  He  met 
with  an  obftinate  and  vigorous  refiftance.  I'anarus  and 
Lafthenes,  two  experienced  leaders,  collefting  a  body 
of  20,000  young  warriors,  all  eager  for  battle,  and  of 
determined  courage,  employed  their  arms  and  arrows 
fuccefsfully  againft  the  Romans,  and  protraftcd  the 
fate  of  Crete  for  three  years.  Thofe  conquerors  could 
not  make  themfelves  mafters  of  the  iiland  before  de- 
ftroying  its  bravell  warriors.  They  loft  a  great  num- 
ber of  troops,  and  bought  a  bloody  viilory  at  the 
price  of  many  a  danger  and  much  fatigue.  However, 
their  ufual  good  fortune  at  length  prevailed.  The  firlt 
care  of  the  conqueror  was  to  abolifli  the  laws  of  Mi- 
nos, and  to  eftablifti  in  their  room  thofe  of  Numa. 
Strabo,  that  enlightened  philofopher,  complains  of  this 
aft  of  feveritv  ;  and  informs  us,  that  in  his  days  the 
original  laws  of  Crete  were  no  longer  in  force,  becaufe 
the  Romans  compelled  the  conquered  provinces  to 
adopt  their  civil  code.  To  fecure  themfelves  Hill  more 
fully  in  the  pofleffion  of  the  iiland,  they  fent  a  powerful 
colony  to  Gnofliis. 

From  that  era  to  the  prefent  time,  that  is,  for  a  pe- 
riod of  1900  years,  the  Cretans  have  no  longer  formed 
a  feparate  nation,  or  made  any  figure  among  the  ftates 
and  kingdoms  of  the  ^vorld  :  their  noble  and  ingenuous 
manners,  their  arts  and  fciences,  their  valour  and  their 
virtues,  are  no  more.  They  have  loft  thefe  with  the  lots 
of  liberty.  So  true  it  is  that  man  is  not  born  for  him- 
felf  j  and  that,  when  deprived  of  that  aid  which  Nature 
has  defigned  to  ftrengthen  and  fupport  his  weaknefs, 
the  flame  of  genius  and  the  ardent  glbiv  of  valour  are 
extinguilhcd  in  his  breaft  ;  he  becomes  incapable  of  vi- 
gorous refolution,  and  finks  below  the  natural  virtue 
and  dignity  of  the  fpecies. 

The  ifland  of  Crete,  joined  with  the  fmall  kingdom 
of  Cyrene,  on  the  Libyan  coaft,  formed  a  Roman  pro- 
vince. It  was  at  firft  governed  by  a  proconlul  ;  a 
queftor  and  an  afliftant  were  afterwards  fent  there  ;  at 
lart,  as  Suetonius  informs  us,  it  was  put  under  the  go- 
vcrimient  of  a  conful.  This  ifland  was  one  of  the  firft 
places  in  the  world  that  were  favoured  with  the  light 
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of  the  gofpel.  St  Paul  introduced  the  Chriflian  faith 
into  Crete ;  and  his  difciple  Titus,  whom  he  lett  there 
to  cherilh  and  cultivate  that  precious  plant,  became  the 
firll  bilhop  of  the  illand.  In  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
Leo,  it  had  twelve  billiops,  who  were  all  fubjeft  to  tlie 
patriarch  of  Confiantinople.  Conrtantlne  feparated 
Crete  from  Cyrene  in  the  new  divifion  which  he  made 
of  the  provinces  of  the  empire.  Leaving  three  fons, 
Conftantius,  Conllantine,  and  Conflans,  he  alFigned 
Thrace  and  the  eaftern  provinces  to  the  firft  •,  to  the  fe- 
cond,  the  empire  of  the  weft  j  the  ifland  of  Crete,  Africa, 
and  lUyria,  to  the  third. 

When  Michael  Balbus  fat  on  the  throne  of  Confian- 
tinople, the  rebellion  of  Tliomas,  which  lalled  three 
years,  caufed  him  to  negleft  the  other  parts  of  the 
empire.  The  Agarenians  (a  people  of  ArabiaJ,  who 
Jiad  conquered  the  fineft  provinces  of  Spain,  ieized  that 
opportunity.  They  fitted  out  a  confiderable  fleet, 
plundered  theCyclades,  attacked  the  illand  of  Crete, 
and  made  themfelves  mailers  of  it  without  oppofition. 
In  order  to  fecure  their  conquell,  they  built  a  fortrels 
which  they  named  K/iandat,  "  intrcuchment."  From 
that  citadel  the  barbarians  made  inroads  into  the  inte- 
rior parts  of  the  ifland,  carrying  havock.  and  devalla- 
tion  wherever  they  appeared.  By  repeated  attacks, 
they  fubdued  all  the  cities  in  Crete  except  Cydon. 
Michael  made  feme  inefFeclual  efforts  to  expel  them 
from  Crete.  The  emperor  Bafilius,  the  Macedonian, 
was  not  more  fuccefsfuL  They  defeated  him  in  a 
bloody  battle  j  but  being  vanquillied  by  one  of  his  ge- 
nerals, they  were  fubjefted  to  the  payment  of  an  an- 
nual tribute.  At  the  end  of  ten  years,  the  Arabians 
refufed  the  tribute.  It  was  referved  for  Nicephorus 
Phocas,  who  was  afterwards  emperor,  to  deliver  this 
fine  ifland  from  the  yoke  of  the  infidels.  He  landed 
on  the  illand  with  a  numerous  army,  boldly  attacked 
them,  and  routed  them  in  various  engagements.  The 
Saracens,  no  longer  daring  to  meet  fo  formidable  a 
general  in  the  field,  fled  for  proteflion  to  their  for- 
treflTes.  Phocas  being  plentifully  fupplied  with  all  the 
warhke  machines  necefifary  for  a  fiege,  levelled  their 
walls,  and  alarmed  their  hearts  with  terror.  He  took 
their  cities  and  fortrefles,  and  drove  them  into  Khan- 
dak  their  metropolis  and  laft:  refourcc.  In  the  courfe 
of  nine  months  he  fubdued  the  whole  ifland,  took  their 
king  Curup  and  his  lieutenant  Aremas  prifoners,  and 
reunited  to  the  empire  a  province  which  had  been  127 
years  in  the  hands  of  the  infidels.  It  remained  under 
the  dominion  of  the  Romans  till  the  time  when  Bald- 
win count  of  Flanders,  being  raifed  to  the  throne,  li- 
berally rev.-arded  the  lervices  of  Boniface  maquis  of 
Moi'.tferrat,  by  making  him  king  of  Theflalonica,  and 
adding  the  illand  of  Crete  to  his  kingdom.  That  lord, 
being  more  covetous  of  gold  than  glory,  fold  it  to  the 
Venetians  in  the  year  11 9-);  under  whom  it  alTumed 
the  name  of  C.VNDIA.  See  the  fequel  of  its  biflory  un- 
der that  article. 

CRE'i'IO,  in  antiquity,  a  certain  number  of  davs 
allowed  the  heir  to  confider  whether  he  would 
aft  as  heir  to  the  deceafed  or  not  ;  after  which 
time,  if  he  did  not  aft,  he  was  excluded  from  the 
ftate. 

CREUX,  a  term  in  fculpture,  much  ufed  by  the 
Fieiich  j   though  not   yet,   that    we  know    of,    natu- 


ralized among  ns :  but  the  want  of  a  word  of  equal 
import  in  Englilh,  as  it  has  frequently  put  us  under  a 
necelhty  of   ufing    this    in    the    couri'e  of  the  prefent  i, 
work  j  fo  it    pleads  ftrongly  for  its  cdmiffion  into  our 
language. 

Creux  originally  fignifies  a  hollow,  cavinj,  or  f>it,  out 
of  which  fomething  has  been  fcooped  or  dug  :  hence  it 
is  ufed  to  denote  that  kind  of  fculpture  and  gravhig 
where  the  lines  and  figures  are  cut  and  formed  within 
the  face  or  plane  of  the  plate  or  matter  engraven  on. 
In  which  fenfe  it  Hands  oppofed  to  relievo  ;  where  the 
lines  and  figures  are  embofled,  and  appear  prominent 
above  the  face  of  the  matter. 

CREW,  the  company  of  failors  belonging  to  a  fliip, 
boat,  or  other  velTel. 

The  failors  that  are  to  work  and  manage  a  fliip  are 
regulated  by  the  number  ef  lafts  it  may  carry  ;  each 
lail  making  two  tons.  The  crew  of  a  Dutch  fliip,  from 
40  to  50  lalls,  is  feven  failors  and  a  fwabber;  from  50 
to  60  lafts,  the  crew  confifts  of  eight  men  and  a  fwab- 
ber ;  and  thus  increafes  at  the  rate  of  one  man  for 
every  ten  lafts;  fo  that  a  fliip  of  100  lafts  has  12  men, 
&c.  Englifti  and  French  crews  arc  ufually  ftroncer 
than  Dutch  ;  but  always  in  about  the  fame  proportion. 
In  a  Ihip  of  war  there  are  feveral  particular  crews,  or 
gangs,  as  the  boatfwain's  crew,  the  carpenter's  crew, 
the  gunner's  crew,  &c. 

CREVIER,  John  B.vrrisT  Lewis,  a  Parifian,  was 
trained  under  the  celebrated  Rollin,  and  afterwards  be- 
came profeiTor  of  rhetoric.  Upon  the  death  of  his 
mafter,  in  1 741,  he  took  upon  him  to  finilh  his  Ro- 
man Hiftory.  He  publilhed  other  words,  and  was 
greatly  ferviceable  to  the  caufe  of  virtue  and  religion 
as  well  as  letters.  His  death  happened  in  1765,  at  a 
very  advanced  age.  Befides  the  continuation  jull  men- 
tioned, he  publilhed,  1.  An  edition  of  Liviiis,  cum 
Njlis,  in  6  vols  4to,  1748  ;  and  afterwards  another  edi- 
tion, better  adapted  to  the  ufe  of  his  pupils,  in  6  vols 
fmall  8vo.  2.  La  Hiftoire  des  Empereurs  des  Romains 
j'lfqii^a  Conftantin,  1749.  I2  tom.  i2mo.  ^.  Hijioire 
de  nniverfue  de  Pan's,  7  tom.  1  2rao.  4.  FJietorique 
Francoife,  a  juft  and  ufeful  work.  5.  Ohfervations  fur 
l''E/f)rU  des  Lo:x.  Here  he  ventured  out  of  his  depth  ; 
he  Ihould  have  kept  within  the  precinfts  of  the  belles 
letters. 

CREUSA,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  daughter  of  Creon' 
king  of  Corinth.  As  Ihe  was  going  to  marry  Jafon, 
v\ho  had  divorced  Medea,  Ihe  put  on  a  poifoned  gar- 
ment, which  immediately  fet  her  body  on  fire,  and  the 
ex|)ired  in  the  moft  excruciating  torments.  She  had 
received  this  gown  as  a  gift  from  Medea,  who  wiflied 
to  take  that  revenge  upon  the  infidelity  of  Jafon. 
Some  call  her  Glauce.  {Gvid.  de  ^rt  Jjm.  i.  335.) 
A  daughter  of  Priam,  king  of  Troy,  by  Hecuba.  She 
married  jEneas,  by  whom  Ihe  had,  among  other  chil- 
dren, Afc.-inius.  When  Troy  was  taken,  ftie  fled  in 
the  night  with  her  huAaiid  •,  bet  they  were  feparated 
in  the  midft  of  the  confulion  and  tumult,  and  yEneas 
could  not  recover  her,  nor  hear  where  ftie  was.  Some 
fay  that  Cybele  faved  her,  and  carried  her  to  her  tem- 
ple, of  which  Ihe  became  prieftefs.  Pauf.  x.  25. — V'rg. 
JEn.  iti.  ;92. 

CREX,  a  fpecies  of  RAnrs.     See  Ornithologv 

CRIB, 
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CRIB,  the  rack  or  manager  of  a  (table,  or  the  ftall 
or  cabin  of  an  ox.  It  is  alio  ufed  for  any  fmall  ha- 
bitation, as  a  cottage,  &c. 

Crib,  in  the  Englilli  lalt-works,  a  name  given  to  a 
fort  of  cafe  ufed  in  fome  places  inllead  of  the  (/rab,  to 
put  the  fait  into  as  it  is  taken  out  of  the  boiling 
pan. 

Cribbage,  a  game  at  cards,  to  be  learnt  only  by 
praftice. 

CRIBRATION,  in  Pharmacy,  the  pafTmg  any  fub- 
flance  through  a  fieve  or  fearce,  in  order  to  feparate 
the  finer  particles  from  the  grolTer. 

CRIBROSUMos,  in  Anatomy,  called  alfo  os  eth- 
moides.     See  Anatomy  Index. 

CRICELASIA,  the  driving  a  ring  or  hoop.  Dri- 
ving a  hoop  was  one  of  the  ancient  gymnallics  :  tliis 
hoop  was  as  high  as  the  breall  of  the  perfon  who  ufed 
it.  It  was  commended  for  rendering  the  limbs  pliable, 
and  for  ftrengthening  the  nerves. 

CRICETUS.     See  Mus,  Mammalia  Index. 

CRICHTON,  James,  a  Scots  gentleman,  who  lived 
in  the  1 6th  century,  and  who,  on  account  of  his  extra- 
ordinary endoi^Tnents  both  of  body  and  mind,  obtained 
the  appellation  of  "  the  admirable  Crichton  j"  by  which 
title  he  has  been  diftinguillied  to  the  prefent  day.  The 
time  of  this  celebrated  perfon's  birth  is  faid,  by  the 
generality  of  writers,  to  have  been  in  1551;  but  ac- 
cording to  fome  he  was  born  in  Auguft  1560.  There 
is  a  difference  likewife  between  the  biographers  of 
this  extraordinary  man,  with  regard  to  his  family, 
and  the  rank  and  fituation  of  his  father.  By  fome 
it  is  aflerted,  that  James  Crichton's  father  was  Ro- 
bert Crichton  of  Clunie,  in  the  county  of  Perth  ;  and 
that  this  Robert  Crichton  commanded  Queen  Mary's 
army  at  the  battle  of  Langfide  in  the  year  ij68.  But 
it  is  faid  by  others,  that  this  gentleman  was  of  Elliock 
in  the  fame  county,  and  that  he  was  lord  advocate  of 
Scotland  in  Queen  Mar)-'s  reign  from  1561  to  1573  ; 
part  of  which  time  he  held  that  office  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Spens  of  Condie.  The  mother  of  James 
Crichton  was  Elizabeth  Stuart,  the  only  daughter  of  Sir 
James  Stuart  of  Beath,  who  was  a  defcendant  of  Robert 
duke  of  Albany  the  third  fon  of  King  Robert  the  fe- 
cond,  by  Elizabeth  Muir  or  More,  as  ihe  is  commonly 
called  ;  fo  that  when  the  admirable  Crichton  boafted 
(as  he  did  abroad),  that  he  was  fprung  from  Scottiih 
kings,  he  faid  nothing  but  what  was  agreeable  to 
truth. 

James  Crichton  is  faid  to  have  received  his  gram- 
matical education  at  Perth,  and  to  have  ftudied  philo- 
fophy  in  the  univerfity  of  St  Andrew's.  His  tutor  in 
that  univerfity  was  Mr  John  Rutherford,  a  profeflbr  at 
that  time  famous  for  his  learning,  and  who  diftinguiih- 
ed  himfelf  by  writing  four  books  on  Arillotle's  logic 
and  a  commentary  on  his  poetics.  According  to  Al- 
dus Manutius,  who  calls  Crichton  firll  coufin  to  the 
king,  he  was  alfo  intlrufted,  along  with  his  majefly, 
by  Buchanan,  Hepburn,  and  Robertfon,  as  well  as  by 
Rutherford ;  and  he  had  fcarcely  arrived  at  the  20th 
year  of  his  age,  when  he  had  run  through  the  ^vhole 
circle  of  the  Iciences,  and  could  fpeak  and  write  to  per- 
feftion  in  ten  different  languages.  Nor  was  this  all ; 
for  he  had  llkewife  improved  himfelf  to  the  highefl  de- 
gree in  riding,  dancing,  and  finging,  and  in  playing 
upon  aU  forts  of  inftruments, 
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Crichton,  being  thus  accompllflied,  went  abroad  Crichton. 
upon  his  travels,  and  is  faid  to  have  gone  to  Paris ;  of 
his  tranfattions  at  which  place  the  following  account 
is  given.  He  caufed  placards  to  be  fixed  on  all  the 
gates  of  the  fchoois,  halls,  and  colleges  belonging  to 
the  univerfity,  and  on  all  the  pillars  and  pofts  before 
the  houfes  of  the  mofl  renowned  men  for  literature  in 
the  city,  inviting  all  thofe  who  were  well  verfed  in  any 
art  or  fcience,  to  dilpute  with  him  in  the  college  of 
Navarre,  that  day  fix  ^veeks,  by  nine  of  the  clock  in 
the  morning,  where  he  would  attend  them,  and  be 
ready  to  anfwer  to  ^vhatever  ihould  be  propoled  to  him 
in  any  art  or  Icience,  and  in  any  of  theie  1 2  languages, 
Hebrew,  Syriac,  Arabic,  Greek,  Latin,  Spanifh, 
French,  Italian,  Englilli,  Dutch,  Flemilli,  and  Scla- 
vonian  ;  and  this  either  in  verfe  or  profe  at  the  dif- 
cretion  of  the  difputant.  During  this  whole  time,  in- 
flead  of  clofely  applying  to  his  lludies,  he  regarded  no- 
thing but  hunting,  hawking,  tilting,  vaulting,  riding 
of  a  well  managed  horfe,  totling  the  pike,  handling  the 
mufket,  and  other  military  feats ;  or  elfe  he  employed 
himfelf  in  domeflic  games,  fuch  as  balls,  concerts  of 
mutic  vocal  and  inflrumental,  cards,  dice,  tennis,  and 
the  like  diverfions  of  youth.  This  conduft  fo  provo- 
ked the  f^udents  of  the  univerfity,  that,  beneath  the 
placard  which  was  fixed  on  the  Navarre  gate,  they  cau- 
fed the  following  words  to  be  wTitten  :  "  If  you  would 
meet  with  this  monifer  of  perfeftion,  to  make  fearch 
for  him  either  in  the  tavern  or  bawdy-houfe  is  the 
readieft  ^vay  to  find  him."  Neverthelefs,  when  the 
day  appointed  arrived,  Crichton  appeared  in  the  col- 
lege of  Navarre,  and  acquitted  hiAifelf  beyond  expref- 
fion  in  the  difputation,  which  lafted  from  nine  o'clock 
in  the  morning  till  fix  at  night.  At  length,  the  pre- 
fident,  after  extolling  him  highly  for  the  many  rare 
and  excellent  endowments  which  God  and  nature  had 
bellowed  upon  him,  rofe  from  his  chair,  and  accom- 
panied by  four  of  the  moft  eminent  profeiTors  of  the 
univerfity,  gave  him  a  diamond  ring  and  a  pui-fe  fiill  of 
gold,  as  a  teflimony  of  their  love  and  favour.  The 
whole  ended  with  the  repeated  acclamations  and  huzzas 
of  the  fpeftators  •,  and  hencefonvard  our  young  difpu- 
tant was  called,  "  the  admirable  Crichton."  It  is  added, 
that  he  was  fo  little  fatigued  with  the  difpute,  that  he 
went  on  the  very  next  day  to  the  Louvre,  wiiere  he  had 
a  match  of  tilting  (an  exercife  then  in  much  requef^), 
and  in  the  prefence  of  fome  of  the  princes  of  the  court 
of  France,  and  a  great  many  ladies,  carried  away  the 
ring  I J  times  fucceffively. 

About  two  years  after  this  we  find  him  at  Rome, 
where  he  affixed  a  placard  upon  all  the  eminent  places 
of  ih'z  city,  in  the  following  terms :  Nos  Jacobus  Cric/i- 
tonus  Scotus,  cuicumque  rei propofitce  ex  improvifo  refpon- 
debtmus.  In  a  city  which  abounded  in  wit,  this  bold 
challenge,  to  anfwer  to  any  queflion  that  could  be 
propofed  to  him  without  his  being  previoufly  adver- 
tifed  of  it,  could  not  efcape  tlie  ridicule  of  a  paf- 
quinade.  It  is  faid,  however,  that  being  nowife 
difcouraged,  he  appeared  at  the  time  and  place  ap- 
pointed ;  and  that,  in  the  prefence  of  the  pope, 
many  cardinals,  billiops,  dodors  of  divinity,  and  pro- 
fefTors  in  all  the  iciences,  he  dilplayed  fuch  wonderful 
proofs  of  his  univeifal  knowledge,  that  he  excited  no 
lefs  furprife  that  he  had  done  at  Paris.  Boccalini, 
who  was  then  at  Rome,  gives  fomething  of  a  different 
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Ciichton.  relation  of  tlie  matter.  According  to  this  author, 
'  the   pafquinade    againft    Crjchton,   which   was   to    the 

following  effect,  "  And  he  ihat  will  fee  it,  let  him  go  to 
the  fign  of  the  Falcon  and  \t  fhall  be  Jhown^''  made  fuch 
an  imprelhon  upon  him,  that  he  left  a  place  where  he 
had  been  fo  grofily  affronted  as  to  be  put  upon  a  level 
with  jugglers  and  mountebanks. 

From  Rome  he  went  to  Venice  ;  where  he  contrafted 
an  intimate  friendllup  with  Aldus  Manutius,  Lauren- 
tius  MalTa,  Speron  Speronius,  Johannes  Doiiatus,  and 
various  other  learned  perfons,  to  whom  he  prefented 
feveral  poems  in  commendation  of  the  city  and  uni- 
veriity.  At  length  he  was  introduced  to  the  doge 
and  fenate,  in  whofe  prelence  he  made  a  fpeech, 
which  was  accompanied  with  luch  beauty  of  eloquence, 
and  fuch  grace  of  perfon  and  maimer,  that  he  received 
the  thanks  of  that  illuftrious  body,  anj  nothing  was 
talked  of  through  the  whole  city  but  this  vara  in  terris 
avis,  this  prodigy  of  nature.  He  held,  likcwife,  dif- 
putations  on  the  fubjecls  of  theology,  philofophy,  and 
mathematics,  before  the  moft  eminent  profelTors,  and 
large  multitudes  of  people.  His  reputation  was  fo 
great,  that  the  detire  of  teeing  and  hearing  him  brought 
■  together    a  vaft   concourfe   of    perfons    from   different 

quarters  to  Venice.  It  may  be  collefted  from  Ma- 
nutius, that  the  time  in  which  Crichton  exhibited 
thefe  demonftratious  of  his  abilities  was  in  the  yt  r 
1580. 

During  his  refidence  at  Venice,  he  fell  into  a  bad 
Hate  of  health,  which  continued  for  the  fpace  of  four 
months.  However,  before  he  %vas  perfectly  recover- 
ed, he  went,  by  the  ad\nce  of  his  friends,  to  Padua, 
the  univerfity  of  which  city  was  at  that  time  in  great 
reputation.  The  next  day  after  his  arrival,  there  was 
a  meeting  of  all  the  learned  men  of  the  place,  at  the 
houfe  of  Jacobus  Aloyfms  Cornelius  ;  when  Crichton 
opened  the  alTembly  with  an  extemporary  poem  in 
praife  of  the  city,  the  univerfity,  and  the  company 
who  had  honoured  him  with  their  prefence.  After 
this,  he  difputed  for  fix  hours  «ith  the  moll  celebra- 
ted profeffors  on  various  fubjecls  of  learning  ;  and  he 
expofed,  in  particular,  the  errors  of  Ariftotle  and  his 
commentators,  ^ith  io  much  folidity  and  acutenefs, 
and  at  the  fame  time  with  fo  much  modefty,  that  he 
excited  univerfal  admiration.  In  conclufion,  he  de- 
livered extempore  an  oration  in  praife  of  igTiorance, 
which  was  conducted  with  fuch  ingenuity  and  elegance, 
that  his  hearers  were  aftonifhed.  This  exhibition  of 
Crichton's  talents  was  on  the  14th  of  March  1581. 
Soon  after  he  appointed  a  day  for  anotV.cr  difputa- 
tion  to  be  held  at  the  palace  of  the  bilhop  of  Padua  ; 
not  for  the  purpofe  of  affording  higher  proofs  of  his 
abilities,  for  that  could  not  polTibly  be  done,  but  in 
compliance  with  the  earned  felicitations  of  forae  per- 
fons who  were  not  prefent  at  the  former  aflembly. 
However,  feveral  circumllances  occurred  which  pre- 
vented this  meeting  from  taking  place.  Such  is  the 
account  of  Manutius  :  but  Imperialis  relates,  that  he 
was  informed  by  his  father,  who  was  prefent  upon  the 
occafion,  that  Crichton  was  oppofed  by  Archangelus 
Mercenarius,  a  famous  philofopher  ;  and  that  he  ac- 
quitted himfelf  fo  well  as  to  obtain  the  approbation  of 
a  very  honourable  company,  and  even  of  his  antagoniff 
himfelf. 

Amidft  the  difcourfes  which  were  occaConed  by  our 
Vol.  VI.   Part  II. 
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young  Scotfuian's  exploits,  and  the  high  applaufes  tliat  CtSchrcn. 
Mere  beftowed  upon  his  genius  and  nttainments,  there  •— /— ' 
were  not  wanting  tome  who  endeavoured  to  di:tract  from 
his  merit.  For  ever,  therefore,  to  confound  thefe  in- 
vidious impugncrs  of  his  talent5,  lie  caufed  a  paper  to 
be  fixed  on  the  gates  of  St  John  and  -St  Paul's  church, 
wherein  he  offered  to  prove  before  the  univerfity,  that 
the  errors  of  Aritlotic,  and  of  all  hir-  followers,  were 
almotl  innumerable  ;  and  that  the  latter  had  failed 
both  in  explaining  their  matter's  meaning,  and  in 
treating  on  theological  fubjecls.  He  proniifed  like- 
wife  to  refute  the  dreams  of  certain  mathematical  pro- 
feffors ;  to  difpute  in  all  the  fcienccs,  and  to  anfwer 
to  whatever  thould  be  propofed  to  him  or  objected  a- 
gainli  him.  All  this  he  engaged  to  do,  either  in  the 
common  logical  way,  or  by  numbers  and  mathemati- 
cal figures,  or  in  100  forts  of  verfes,  at  the  pleafure 
of  his  opponents.  According  to  Manutius,  Crichton 
ttiitained  this  contefl,  without  fatigue,  for  three  days; 
during  which  time  he  fupported  his  citdit,  and  main- 
tained his  propofitions,  with  fuch  fpirit  and  energy, 
that  from  an  unufual  concourfe  of  people,  he  obtain- 
ed acclamations  and  prail'es,  than  which  none  more  mao-- 
nificent  ^vere  ever  heard  by  men. 

From  Padua,  Crichton  fet  out  for  Mantua  •,  where 
there  happened  to  be  at  the  time  a  gladiator,  who 
had  foiled  in  his  travels  the  molt  famous  fencers  in 
Europe,  and  had  lately  killed  three  who  had  entered 
the  lifts  ivith  him  in  this  city.  The  duke  of  Mantua 
was  much  grieved  at  having  granted  this  man  his  pro- 
tection, as  he  found  it  to  be  attended  with  fuch  fatal 
confequences.  Crichton,  being  informed  of  his  high- 
nefs's  concern,  offered  his  fervice,  not  only  to  drive 
the  murderer  from  Mantua,  but  from  Italy  ;  and  to 
fight  him  for  1500  piltoles.  Though  the  duke  was 
unwilling  to  expofe  fuch  an  accompliflted  gentleman  to 
io  great  a  hazard  ;  yet  relying  upon  the  report  he  had 
heard  of  his  warUke  atchievements,  he  agreed  to  the 
propofal ;  and  the  time  and  place  being  appointed,  the 
whole  court  attended  to  behold  the  performance.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  combat  Crichton  ftood  only 
upon  his  defence  ;  while  the  Italian  made  his  attack. 
with  fuch  eagernefs  and  fury,  that,  having  over- 
acted himfelf,  he  began  to  groiv  weary.  Crichton 
now  feized  the  opportunity  of  attacking  his  antagonift 
in  return  ;  which  he  did  with  fo  much  dexterity  and 
vigour,  that  he  ran  him  through  the  body  in  three 
ditlerent  places,  of  which  wounds  he  iramediatelv  died. 
The  acclamations  of  the  fpeclators  were  loud  and  ex- 
traordinary upon  this  occafion  ;  and  it  \vas  acknow- 
ledged by  all  of  them,  that  they  had  never  feen  Art 
grace  Nature,  or  Nature  fecond  the  precepts  of  Art, 
in  fo  hvely  a  manner  as  they  had  beheld  thefe  two 
thiitgs  accompliftied  on  that  day.  To  crown  the  glory 
of  the  action,  Crichton  bellowed  the  prize  of  his  vic- 
tory upon  the  widows  of  the  three  perfons  nho  had  loft 
their  lives  in  fighting  with  the  gladiator. 

It  is  affertcd,  that  in  confequence  of  this  and  his  other 
wonderful  performances,  the  duke  of  Mantua  made 
choice  of  him  for  preceptor  to  his  fon  Vincentio  di  Gon- 
zaga,  who  is  reprefented  as  being  of  a  riotous  temper  and 
a  diffolute  hfe.  'J'he  appointment  was  highly  pleafing  to 
the  court.  Crichton,  to  teftify  his  gratitude  to  his  friends 
and  benefai5tors,  and  to  contribute  to  their  diverfion, 
framed,  \\t  are  told,  a  comedy  wherein  he  expofed 
5  B  and 
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Crichton.  and  ndiculed  all  the  weaknefles  and  failures  of  the  fe- 
'f~~~  vKral  employments  in  ivhich  men  are  engaged.  This 
compoiition  w  :;s  regarded  as  one  of  the  moll  ingenious 
fatires  that  ever  was  made  upon  mankind.  Eut  the 
moft  aftonilhing  part  of  the  llory  is,  that  Crichton 
fuftaincd  l  ?  characlcrs  in  the  reprcfentation  of  his 
own  play.  Among  the  reft,  he  acted  the  divine,  the 
philoibpher,  the  lawyer,  the  mathematician,  the  phy- 
fician,  and  the  foldier,  \vith  fuch  inimitable  grace,  that 
every  time  he  appeared  on  the  theatre  he  feemcd  to  be 
a  different  perfon. 

From  being  the  principal  aftor  in  a  comedy,  Crich- 
ton foon  became  the  fubjecl  of  a  dreadful  tragedy. 
One  night,  during  the  time  of  carnival,  as  he  was 
v.alking  along  the  ftreets  of  Mantua,  and  playing 
upon  his  guitar,  he  was  attacked  by  half  a  dozen 
j)eople  in  mafks.  The  affailants  found  that  they  had 
no  ordinary  perfon  to  deal  with,  tcr  they  were  not 
ablp  to  maintain  their  ground  aj^ainft  him.  In  the 
iiVue,  the  leader  of  the  company  being  difarmed,  pull- 
ed off  his  maJk,  and  begged  his  life,  telling  him  that 
he  was  the  prince  his  pupil.  Crichton  immediately 
fell  upon  his  knees  and  expreiTed  his  concern  for  his 
miftake  ;  alleging,  that  what  he  had  do;ie  was  only  in 
his  own  defence,  and  that  if  Gonzaga  had  any  delign 
upon  his  life,  he  might  always  be  mailer  of  it.  Then 
taking  his  own  fword  by  the  point,  he  prefented  it  to 
the  prince,  who  immediately  received  it,  and  was  fo 
irritated  by  the  affront  which  he  thought  he  had  fuf- 
tained  in  being  foiled  with  all  his  attendants,  that  he 
inlfantly  ran  Crichton  through  the  heart. 

Various  have  been  the  conjeftures  concerning  the 
motives  which  could  induce  Vincentio  di  Gonzaga  to 
be  guilty  of  fo  ungenerous  and  brutal  an  aftion.  Son.e 
have  afcribed  it  to  jealoufy,  afierting  that  he  fufpefted 
Crichton  to  be  more  in  favour  than  himlelf  with  a  lady 
whom  he  pallionately  loved  ;  and  Sir  Thomas  Ur- 
quhart  has  told  a  llory  upon  this  head  ^vhich  is  extra- 
vagant and  ridiculous  in  the  higheft  degree.  Others, 
with  greater  probability,  reprefent  the  whole  tranfac- 
tion  as  the  rcfult  of  a  drunken  frolic  :  and  it  is  uncer- 
tain, according  to  Imperialis,  whether  the  meeting  of 
the  prince  and  Crichton  ivas  by  accident  or  delign. 
However,  it  is  agreed  on  all  hands  that  Crichton  loll 
his  life  in  this  rencounter.  The  time  of  his  deceafe 
is  faid,  by  the  generality  of  his  biographers,  to  have 
been  in  the  beginning  of  July  1583  ;  but  others  fix 
it  to  the  fame  month  in  the  preceding  year.  There  is 
a  difference,  likewife,  with  regard  to  the  period  of 
life  at  which  Crichton  died.  The  common  accounts 
declare  that  he  was  killed  in  the  3  2d  year  of  his  aje  : 
but  Imperialis  aiTerts  that  he  was  only  in  his  2 2d  year 
when  that  calamitous  event  took  place  j  and  this  facl 
is  confirmed  by  other  writers. 

Crichton's  tragical  end  excited  a  very  great  and  ge- 
neral lamentation.  If  Sir  Thomas  Urquhart  is  to  be 
credited,  the  whole  court  of  Mantua  went  three  quar- 
ters cf  a  year  into  mourning  for  him  ;  the  epitaphs 
and  elegies  that  were  compofed  upon  his  death  and 
Uuck  upon  his  hearfe,  would  exceed,  if  collecled,  the 
bulk  of  Homer's  works  •,  and,  for  a  long  time  after- 
wards, his  piclure  was  to  be  fi:en  in  mofl  of  the  bed- 
chambers and  galleries  of  the  Italian  nobility,  repre- 
fenting  him  on  horfeback,  with  a  lance  in  the  one 
hand  and   a    book    in  the  other.       The    fame   autlior 
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tells  us,  that  Cricliton  gained  the  ellcem  of  kings  and  Ciichnw' 
princes,  by  his  magnanimity  and  knowledge  5  of  no-  '~~"v— ■ 
blem?n-3nd  gentlemen,  by  his  courtlinefs  and  breed- 
ing \  of  knights,  by  his  honourable  deportment  and 
pregnancy  of  wit ;  of  the  rich,  by  his  affability  and 
good  fellowlhip  ;  of  the  poor,  by  his  mimificencc 
and  liberality  ;  of  the  old,  by  his  conflancy  and  wif- 
dom  ;  of  the  young  by  his  mirth  and  gallantry  j  of 
the  learned,  by  his  univerfal  knowledge  ;  of  the  fol- 
diers,  by  his  undaunted  valour  and  courage  j  of  the 
merchants  and  arti-ncers  by  his  upright  dealing  and 
honeliy  ;  and  of  the  fair  lex,  by  his  beauty  and  liand- 
fomenels,  in  which  reipccl  he  was  a  mallerpiece  of 
nature. 

Joannes  Imperialis,  in  his  life  of  Crichton,  fays, 
that  he  was  the  wonder  of  the  lail  age  ;  the  piodi- 
gious  produftion  of  nature  ;  the  glory  and  ornament 
of  Parnaffus,  in  a  ftupendous  and  unulual  manner  j 
and  that,  in  the  judgment  of  the  learned  world,  he 
was  the  plioenix  of  literature,  and  rather  a  Ihining  par- 
ticle of  the  Divine  Mind  and  Majeily  than  a  model  of 
what  could  be  attained  by  human  indullry.  The 
fame  author,  after  higlily  celebrating  the  beauty  of  his 
perfon,  alTerts,  that  his  extraordinary  eloquence  ?nd 
his  admirable  knowledge  of  things  teflified  that  he 
poirelTed  a  ftrength  of  genius  wholly  divine.  "  What 
(adds  this  writer)  can  more  exceed  our  comprehen- 
fion,  than  that  Crichton,  in  the  2 ill  year  of  his  age, 
ihould  be  mailer  of  ten  different  languages,  and  per- 
feftly  well  verfed  in  philofophy,  mathematics,  theolo- 
gy, polite  literature,  and  all  other  fciences  ?  Befldes 
was  it  ever  heard  in  the  whole  compals  of  the  globe, 
that  to  thefe  extraordinary  endowments  of  the  mind, 
fliould  be  added  a  fingular  fkill  in  fencing,  dancing, 
finging,  riding,  and  in  every  exercife  of  the  gymnaitic  _ 

art  ?"  Nav,  Imperialis,  in  his  account  of  Crichton's 
death,  declares,  that  the  report  of  fo  fad  a  catallrophe 
was  fpread  to  the  remotell  parts  of  the  earth  ;  that  it 
dillurbed  univerfal  nature  ;  and  that  in  her  grief  for 
the  lofs  of  the  wonder  Ihe  had  produced,  flie  threaten- 
ed ne\-er  more  to  confer  fuch  honour  upon  mankind. 
Compared  with  thele  extravagancies,  the  affcrtion  of 
Bayle  that  Crichton  was  one  of  the  greatefl  prodigies 
of  wit  that  ever  lived,  and  the  tellimony  of  Felix 
Aflolfus  concerning  his  wonderful  memory,  may  be 
confidered  as  modelt  encomiums. 

Such  are  the  accounts  which,  by  a  fuccefTion  of 
writers,  and  particularly  fince  the  time  of  Mackenzie, 
have  been  given  of  the  admirable  Crichton.  Thefe 
accoimts  are  indeed  fo  wonderful,  that  many  perfons 
have  been  difpofed  to  conflder  them  ^s  in  a  great 
meafure,  if  not  entirely,  fabulous.  We  fhall  therefore 
fubjoin  from  the  Biographia  Britannica  the  folIo\ving 
obfervations  of  Dr  Kippis,  ^vith  a  view  to  afcertain  what 
portion  of  faith  is  due  to  the  different  parts  of  the  pre- 
ceding narrative,  or  at  leaft  to  allift  the  reader  in  form- 
ing a  proper  judgment  concerning  them. 

The  doclor  begins  with  oblerving,  "  That  no  cT'e- 
dit  can  be  'granted  to  any  faffs  that  depend  upon  the 
fole  authority  of  Sir  'J'homas  Urquhart.  Mr  Pennant 
indeed  fpeaks  of  him  with  approbation  ;  and  Dr  Samuel 
Johnfon  laid  a  flrefs  on  his  veracity,  in  the  account 
of  Crichton  which  he  dedicated  to  Dr  Hawkef^vorth, 
and  is  infcrted  in  the  8 ill  number  of  the  Adventurer; 
of  which  account  it  may  be  obferved,  that  it  is  only 
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Oricliton.   an  elegant  fummary  of  tlie  life  u-ritten  by  Mackenzie. 
"»  But  with  all   deference   to   thtfe   refpeclablc   names,    I 

murt  declare  my  lull  pcrfuafion  that  Sir  Thomas  Ur- 
quliart  is  an  author  nhofe  tclliraony  to  fa^h  is  totally 
unworthy  of  reg-rd  ;  and  it  is  furprifin^  that  a  perufal 
of  his  works  does  not  itrike  every  mind  nitli  this  con- 
viflion.  His  produclions  are  fo  inexprelTibly  abfurd  and 
extravagant,  that  the  only  rational  judgment  which  can 
be  pronounced  concerning  him  is,  that  he  was  little,  if 
at  all,  better  tlian  a  madman.  To  the  character  of  his 
having  been  a  madman  mull  be  added  that  of  his  being 
a  liar.  Severe  as  this  tem^  may  be  thought,  I  appre- 
hend that  a  diligent  examination  of  the  treatife  which 
contains  the  memorials  concerning  Crichton  would 
ftiow  that  it  is  ftritUy  true.  But  of  his  total  dilregard 
to  truth  there  is  inconteflable  evidence  in  another  u-ork 
of  his,  entitled,  1"he  true  Pedigree  and  Lineal  Defcent 
of  the  moil  ancient  and  honourable  Family  of  the 
Urquharts  in  the  Houfe  of  Cromarty,  from  the  Crea- 
tion of  the  World  until  the  year  of  God  1 65  2.  In 
this  ^vork  it  is  alraoft  incredible  what  a  number  of 
falfities  he  has  invented  both  with  refpeft  to  names 
and  fa£ls.  Perhaps  a  more  flagrant  inllance  of  im- 
pofture  and  fiftioii  was  never  exhibited  ;  and  the  ab- 
furdity  of  the  whole  pedigree  is  beyond  the  power  of 
words  to  exprcfs.  It  can  only  be  felt  by  thofe  who 
have  peruied  the  traft  itfelf.  Such  a  man  therefore 
can  jullly  be  entitled  to  no  degree  of  credit,  efpecially 
when  he  has  a  purpofe  to  ferve,  as  was  the  cafe  with 
Sir  Thomas  Urquhart.  His  defign  was  to  exalt  his 
ov.ni  family  and  his  own  nation  at  any  rate.  With 
refpecl  to  his  omi  nation,  there  was  no  occafjon 
for  having  recourie  to  fiftion,  in  order  to  difplay  the 
luftre  of  Scotland,  in  the  eminent  men  whom  it  has 
produced  in  arms  and  literature.  The  pencil  of 
truth  alone  would  have  been  amply  fufficient  for  that 
purpofe  (a). 

"  So  far  therefore  as  Sir  Thomas  Urquhart's  au- 
thority is  concerned,  the  wonderful  exhibitions  of 
Crichton  at  Paris,  his  triumph  at  Rome,  his  combat 
with  the  gladiator,  his  ^vriting  an  Italian  comedy,  his 
fuftaining  fifteen  charafters  in  the  reprefentation  of 
that  comedy,  the  extraordinary  llory  of  the  amour 
wliich  is  defcrlbed  as  the  caule  of  his  death,  the  nine 
months  mourning  for  liim  at  Mantua,  and  the  poems 
hung  round  bis  hearfe  to  the  quantity  of  Homer's 
works,  muft  be  regarded  as  in  tlie  highcil  degree 
doubtful,  or  rather  abfolutely  falle.  I  cannot  forbear 
mentioning  tivo  circumllances,  which  llioiv  how  much 
Sir  Thomas  Urquhart  was  dcfliiute  of  prudence,  as 
well  as  of  Icrupuloiity,  in  his  violations  of  tnith.  He 
fays  that   the   duke  of  Mantua  was   pleafed  to  confer 
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upon  the  young  lady  that  was  Crichton's  mi/lrofi  and  Criclitcri. 
future  wlie,  a  pcniion  of  five  hundred  ducats  a  year  j  ""^^ 
and  that  the  prince  alfo  bellowed  ns  much  upon  her 
during  all  the  days  of  his  life,  "  which  was  (adds  Sir 
Thomas)  but  thort  •,  for  he  did  not  long  enjoy  iiim- 
felf  after  the  crofs  fate  of  fo  miferable  an  accident. 
Now  it  is  well  known  tliat  Vincenzo  di  Gonzaga  fuc- 
ceeded  his  father  in  the  dukedom  of  Mantua  in  1587, 
and  that  he  did  not  die  till  the  year  i6'i2j  which  was 
ahnoll,  if  not  entirely,  thirty  years  after  Crichton's 
deceale.  The  other  ir.tlance  of  the  imprudence  of 
Sir  Thomas  Urquhart  in  the  contrivance  of  his  fic- 
tions, occurs  at  the  conclulion  of  his  narrative,  where 
he  aflerts  that  the  verity  of  the  llory  which  he  hath 
related  concerning  the  incomparable  Crichton,  '  may 
be  certified  by  two  thoufand  men  yet  living  who  have 
known  him.'  Tu'O  thoufand  men  yet  living  .'  that  is,  in 
1652,  fixty-nine  or  feventy  years  alter  Crichton's 
death,  for  luch  was  the  time  of  Sir  Thomas's  publi- 
cation. Our  author  would  have  been  fadly  puzzled 
to  colle6l  together  thefe  two  thoufand  living  witneiTes 
who  could  certify  the  verity  of  his  llory. 

"  With  regard,  however,  to  the  accotint  wWch  is 
given  of  the  prodigious  exertions  of  Crichton,  both 
corporeal  and  mental,  at  Paris,  Mackenzie  imagines 
that  he  has  found  a  full  confirmation  of  them  in  a 
paflage  produced  by  him  from  the  Dijquifitiones  of 
Stephen  Palquier,  and  which  he  confiders  as  the  tefti^ 
mony  of  an  eye-witnefs.  But  the  whole  ot  what  has 
been  built  upon  it  by  Mackenzie,  and  fucceeding  bio- 
graphers, is  founded  on  a  millake.  In  the  quotation 
from  the  Difqui/iliones,  the  name  of  Crichton  is  not 
mentioned,  and  the  author  doth  not  appesr  to  have 
been  perfonally  prefcnt  at  the  exhibitions  of  the  ex- 
traordinary youth  there  defcribed.  The  exprelTions 
which  are  fuppofed  to  carry  that  meaning  may  well  be 
referred  not  to  the  writer  himfelf,  but  to  his  country- 
men the  French,  before  whom  the  yoimg  man  is  faid 
to  have  difplayed  his  furprifing  talents.  But  the  dif- 
cuflion  of  this  point  is  totally  needlefs,  becaufe  the 
paflage  in  queftion  is  not  an  original  authority.  The 
book  entitled  Slephani  Pafchieri  Dijquijitionei  is  only 
an  abridgement  in  Latin  of  Pafquier's  Des  Recherches 
dc  la  France.  Now,  in  this  lail  work  there  is  indeei! 
an  account  of  a  wonderful  youth,  luch  as  is  related  in 
Mackenzie's  quotation,  and  from  whii  h  that  paflage 
was  formed.  But  this  wonderful  youth,  whoever  he 
might  be,  was  not  the  admirable  Crichton  ;  for  Pal- 
quier, who  dees  not  tell  his  name,  exprefsly  fays  that 
he  appeared  in  the  year  1445  (b).  The  evidence 
therefore,  produced  by  Mackenzie  falls  entirely  to  the 
ground.  Indeed,  if  the  llory  of  Crichton's  exploits  at 
5  B  2  Paris 


(.\)  This  was  probably  meant  as  a  fatire,  and  not  as  a  ferious  produflion. 

(b-)  This  matter  has  been  fet  in  a  clear  light  by  the  writer  of  the  following  letter. 
"Sir, 

"  We   are   informed   by   Sir   John  Hawkins,   that  Dr   .lohnfon   didlated   from   memory  that   account  of  the 
■perfon  vulgarly  named  the  Mmtrable  Cr:clil'jn,  \\hi(h  is  to  be  found  in  one  of  the  papers  of  the  Adventun^r. 

"  That  account   is  plainly  an   abridgement  of  the   life   of    Crichton   by   Dr   George    Mackenzie.      l)r  Mac 
kenzie   fuppofes  that    Pafquier,   the  French  sawyer   nnd   antiquary,    was  an   eye-witnefs  ot    the    feats  performed 
in  arts  as  well  as  in   arms  by  Crichton.     This  is  one   of  the   groffcft   errors  in   biography   which   has   occurred 
to  me  in  the  courfc  of  ray  reading  ;  and  it  is  an  error  which  I  perceive  is  gaining  ground  daily,  and  bids  fair  iu  a 
ftiOTt  time  to  be  received  as  an  indifputabk  truth. 

"  The 
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Cvichton.  Paris  had  been  true,  no  man  was  more  likely  to  be  ac- 
''""^  quainted  with   them  than  Stephen  Palquier,  who  lived 

at  the  time,  and  who  would  be  fond  enough  of  record- 
ing tranfactions  fo  extraordinary.  It  may  farther  be 
obferved,  that  Thuanus,  who  was  likewife  a  contem- 
porary, and  who  in  his  own  life  is  very  particular  in 
what  relates  to  learned  men,  makes  no  mention  of 
Crichton.  The  only  authority  for  his  having  ever  re- 
fided  in  France  at  all  (Sir  Thomas  Urquhart  except- 
ed) is  that  of  Dr  John  Johnfton,  who  fays  Gallia  pec- 
tus excolit.  But  this  amounts  to  no  proof  of  the  truth 
of  the  tranfaitions  related  by  Urquhart.  The  whole 
which  can  be  deduced  from  it  is,  that  Crichton,  in  the 
courfe  of  his  travels,  might  make  fome  llay  in  France 
for  the  purpofe  of  improvement.  Even  this,  however, 
doth  not  agree  with  the  narration  of  Imperialis,  who 
informs  us,  that  when  troubles  arofe  in  Scotland  on 
account  of  religion,  and  C^ueen  Mary  fell  into  fo 
many  calamities,  Crichton  was  lent  by  his  father 
direflly  from  that  country  to  Venice  as  a  place  of  fecu- 
rity. 

"  It  is  acknowledged  by  Sir  John  Hawkins,  that 
Sir  Thomas  Urquhart  has  produced  no  authorities  in 
fupport  of  his  furpriiing  narrations.  But  this  defeiSl, 
Sir  John  thinks,  is  fupplied  in  the  Life  ot  Crichton 
which  is  given  in  Mr  Pennant's  Tour.  I  am  under  the 
neceflity  of  faying,  that  this  is  by  no  means  the  caie. 
The  article  in  Pennant  was  not  drawn  up  by  that  in- 
genious and  learned  gentleman,  but  is  the  tranfcript  of 
a  pamphlet,  that  was  printed  fome  years  ago  at  Aber- 
deen ;  and  which  pamphlet  is  nothing  more  than  a  re- 
publication, with  a  few  verbal  alterations,  of  the  Life 
of  Crichton  written  bv  Mackenzie.  It  doth  not, 
therefore,  fumilh  a  fingle  additional  telfiaiony  in  con- 
firmation of  Sir  Thomas  Urquhart's  llories,  excepting 
in  the  millaken  inftance  from  Pafquier.  In  other  re- 
fpedts  it  only  borrows  fafts  from  Sir  Thomas  Urquhart, 


without  eftabliihing  them  upon  frefh  proois.  It  is  ob-  Crith'o 
fervable,  that  the  earlier  biographers  of  Crichton  had  v"*" 
no  knowledge  of  moft  of  the  tranfaClions  enlarged 
upon  by  this  extravagant  writer ;  for  if  they  had 
kno^vn  them,  they  would  have  been  eagerly  difpofed 
to  relate  them,  and  to  do  it  \vith  every  circumllance 
of  exaggeration.  How  much  this  was  the  charaiEler 
of  Thomas  Dempfter,  with  regard  to  his  own  coun- 
trymen, is  iufficicntly  undcrftood,  and  hath  frequently 
been  remarked  •■,  and  yet  his  account  of  Crichton  is  un- 
commonly modeft,  compared  with  thofe  of  fucceeding 
authors.  The  extravagance  of  Imperialis  in  refpeft  to 
Crichton  has  already  appeared.  There  feems  indeed  to 
have  been  an  univerfal  tendency  in  the  writers  of  this 
young  Scotfman's  life  to  produce  wonder  and  aftonilh- 
ment.  Mackenzie  remarks,  that  Imperialis  could  not 
but  know  the  truth  of  all,  or  at  leall  of  moft  of,  the 
things  he  has  related  concerning  Crichton,  lince  he 
lived  upon  the  places  in  which  they  were  tranfatted, 
and  had  them  from;  an  eye  and  ear  witnefs,  even  his 
own  father.  It  is,  however,  to  be  remembered,  that 
Imperialis's  Mu/eum  Hi/lcricum  was  not  publilhed  till 
1640,  nearly  fixty  years  after  the  events  recorded  by 
him  happened  ;  to  which  may  be  added,  that  the  in- 
formation he  derived  from  his  father  was  probably  very 
imperfeft.  Imperialis  the  elder  was  not  born  till  1568, 
and  confequently  was  only  thirteen  years  old  when 
Crichton  difplayed  his  talents  at  Padua.  What  real 
dependence,  therefore,  could  there  be  on  the  accuracy 
of  the  account  given  by  a  youth  of  that  age  '  He  could 
only  relate,  and  perhaps  from  inadequate  intelligence, 
the  things  which  were  talked  of  when  he  was  a  boy. 
Belides,  his  authority  is  appealed  to  for  no  more  than 
a  lingle  fa61,  and  that  a  doubtful  one,  lince  it  does  not 
accord  with  Manutius's  narrative  :  and  who  ever 
heard  of  the  famous  philofopher  Archangelus  IMerce- 
narius  ? 

"The 


"  The  error  feems  to  have  arifen  from  the  following  circumftance  :  Dr  Mackenzie  had  never  read  the  ori- 
ginal work  of  Pafquier,  entitled  Recherches  de  la  France ;  %vhat  he  quotes  concerning  the  ivonderful  young  man 
is  taken  from  a  Latin  abridgement  of  that  work  ;  he  refers  to  Steph.  Pafch.  Difquif.  lib.  v.  cap.  23.  and  he 
gives  his  quotation  in  Latin  ;  indeed  it  does  not  appear  that  Dr  Mackenzie  had  ever  heard  of  the  original 
work.  Now  Pafquier,  inftead  of  faying  that  he  v.-as  an  eye-witnefs  of  the  wonders  exhibited  by  Crichton,  fays 
in  the  moft  uiiequivocal  terms,  that  what  he  relates  was  taken  '  from  a  manufcript  which  was  occafionally 
ufed  by  him,'  (^d''un  livre  ecrit  a  la  main,  dont  je  w'  aide  felon  les  occurrences).  And  he  adds,  '  I  will  reprefent 
the  ftory  in  its  o\\n  iimple  garb,  without  any  artificial  colouring,  fo  that  my  readers  may  be  the  more  inclined 
to  give  credit  to  it,'  [vous  reprefentant  celle  hijioire  en  fa  fimplici.'e,  fans  y  apporier  aucun  fard  pour  ce  que  vous  y 
adjoufleres  plus  de  foy).  He  then  tranfcribes  the  narrative  from  the  MS.  which  places  the  appearance  of  this 
phenomenon  in  the  year  1445,  a  full  century  before  the  birth  of  our  Crichton.  See  Recherches  de  la  France, 
lib.  vi.  c.  7,i.  39. 

"  Dr  Mackenzie,  although  he  had  not  read  the  original  of  Pafquier,  appears  to  have  read  an  author  who 
quotes  the  fame  ftory  :  '  The  learned  M.  du  Launoy  (fays  he,  in  his  Hiftory  of  the  College  of  Navarre, 
finding  the  hiftory  of  this  difpute  recorded  in  a  MS.  Hiftory  of  the  College  of  Navarre,  and  the  like  account 
of  a  Spaniard  in  Trithemius,  confounds  the  two  together,  and  robs  our  author  of  the  glory  of  this  aflion,  and 
places  it  in  the  year  1445  >  whereas  it  ftiould  be  in  the  year  157 1.'  This  charge  of  robbery  is  Angular 
en.ough. 

"  Let  me  only  add,  that  Pafquier  tranfcribes  fome  verfes  written  by  George  Chaftelain,  a  French  poet  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  VII.  king  of  France,  which  allude  to  the  fame  ftory;  and  that  Pafquier  himfelf  was 
born  at  Paris  in  i  928,  pafled  his  life  in  that  city,  and  was  an  eminent  lawyer  and  pleader  in  157 1  ;  fo  that  it 
is  irapoflible  the  feats  of  Crichton,  had  they  been  really  performed  at  Paris,  could  have  been  unknown  to  hinti, 
and  moft  improbable  that,   knowing   them,   he   would   have  omitted   to   mention  them  ;   for,   in  the  fame  lib.  vi. 

•  EJin.       c.  39.  he  is  at  pains  to  produce  examples  of  great  proficiencv,   dilplayed  by  men  in  a  much  humbler  rank  of 

iaog.  i;87-life  than  that  of  philofophers  and  pubUc  difputants.  '      I  am,  &c.  *" 
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Criihtor.  "  The  trulK  of  the  matter  is,  that  fonie  (light  cir- 
'  cum;fances  excepted,  neither  Dempller  nor  Imperi;ilis 

have  produced  any  evidences  of  Crichton's  extraor- 
dinary abilities  befides  thofe  which  are  recorded  by 
the  younger  Aldus  Manutius.  He  therefore  is  to  be 
regarded  as  the  only  living  authority  upon  the  fubjeft. 
Manutius  was  contemporary  with  Crichton ;  he  was 
clofely  connected  with  him  in  friend  ihip  ;  and  he  re- 
lates feveral  things  on  his  oivn  perfonal  knowledge. 
He  is  a  pofitive  and  undoubted  witnefs  with  refpecl  to 
our  young  Scotfman's  intelleclual  and  literary  exer- 
tions at  Venice  and  at  Padua  ;  and  from  him  it  is  that 
our  account  of  them  is  given  above.  Neverthelefs, 
even  Aldus  Manutius  is  to  be  read  with  iorae  degree 
of  caution.  Dedications  are  apt  to  affume  the  llyle 
of  exaggeration,  and  this  is  the  cafe  with  Manutius's 
dedication  of  the  Faradoxa  CIceronis  to  Crichton.  In 
addition  to  the  general  language  of  fuch  addreffes, 
he  might  be  carried  too  far  by  his  affeftion  for  his 
friend,  which  appears  to  have  been  very  great  :  nor 
was  the  younger  Aldus  eminent  for  fteadinefs  and 
confiftency  of  character.  It  is  even  faid  that  by  his 
imprudencies  he  fell  into  contempt  and  mifery.  But 
independently  of  any  confiderations  of  this  kind,  it 
may  be  obferved,  that  Manutius's  narrative,  previous 
to  Crichton's  arrival  at  Venice,  could  not  be  derived 
from  perfonal  knowledge.  For  that  part  of  it  (^which 
is  fufficiently  erroneous)  he  was  probably  indebted  to 
Crichton  himfelf.  Neither  does  he  appear  to  have 
been  an  eye-witnefs  of  the  whole  of  the  difputations 
which  were  held  at  Padua  ;  for  fpeaking  of  hi^  young 
friend's  praile  of  ignorance,  he  relates,  that  thole  who 
were  prefent  told  him  afterwards  how  much  they  were 
ftruck  with  that  oration.  However,  at  the  other  dif- 
putation,  which  lafted  three  days,  Manutius  feems  cer- 
tainly to  have  attended  ;  for  he  concludes  his  accounts 
of  it  with  faying,  that  he  was  not  only  the  advifer 
but  the  fpeclator  of  Crichton's  wonderful  contcfts. 
It  is  evident,  however,  from  the  dedication,  that  his 
extraordinary  abilities  were  not  univerfally  acknoiv- 
ledged  and  admired.  Some  there  were  who  detraded 
from  them,  and  were  difpleafed  with  Manutius  for  fo 
warmly  fupporting  his  reputation. 

"  As  to  the  real  caufe  and  manner  of  our  young 
Scotfman's  death,  both  of  them  llill  remain  in  Iorae 
degree  of  obfcuritv.  That  he  was  killed  in  a  ren- 
counter at  the  carnival  at  Mantua,  is  telHfied  by  too 
many  authors  to  be  reafonably  doubted.  But  whether 
there  was  that  particular  malignity  on  the  part  of 
Vincenzo  di  Gonzaga,  which  is  commonly  afcribed 
to  him,  may  be  coniidered  as  uncertain. 

"  One  important  method  yet  remains  by  which  we 
may  be  enabled  to  form  a  judgment  of  Crichton's  ge- 
nius, and  that  is  from  a  perufal  of  the  four  poems  of 
his  which  are  ftill  preferved.  It  is,  however,  to  be 
feared,  that  thefe  will  not  exhibit  him  in  a  very  high 
point  of  view.  Some  fancy,  perhaps,  may  be  thought 
to  be  difplayed  in  the  longeft  of  his  poems,  which  was 
written  on  occafion  of  his  annroach  to  the  city  of  Ve. 
iiice.  He  there  reprefent«  a  Naiad  as  riling  up  before 
him  •;  and,  by  the  order  of  the  Mufes  and  of  Minerva, 
directing  him  how  to  proceed.  But  this  is  a  fentiment 
yvhich  fo  eafily  prefents  itfelf  to  a  claflical  reader,  that 
it  can  fcarcely  be  confidered  as  deferving  the  name  of 
a  poetical    invention.      The    three   other    poems   of 
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Crichton  have  ftill  lefs  to  recommend  them.     Indeed    Crichton 
his  verfes  will  not  Hand  the  tell  of  a  rigid  examination  I! , 

even  with  regard  to  quantity.  ■ 

What  then  is  the  opinion  which  on  the  whole  we 
are  to  form  of  the  admirable  Crichton  ?  It  is  evident 
that  he  was  a  youth  of  fuch  lively  parts  as  excited 
great  prefent  admiration,  and  high  expectation  with 
regard  to  his  future  attainments.  He  appears  to  have 
had  a  fine  perfon,  to  have  been  adroit  in  his  bodily  ex- 
erciles,  to  have  pofleffed  a  peculiar  facility  in  learning 
languages,  to  have  enjoyed  a  remarkably  quick  and 
retentive  memory,  and  to  have  excelled  in  a  power  of 
declamation,  a  riuency  of  fpeech,  and  a  readinefs  of 
reply.  His  knowledge,  likewife,  was  probably  very 
uncommon  for  his  years  ■,  and  this,  in  conjundtion  with 
his  other  qualities,  enabled  him  to  fhine  in  public  dif- 
putation.  Bat  whether  his  knowledge  and  learning 
were  accurate  or  profoimd,  may  juftly  be  queftioned  j 
and  it  may  equally  be  doubted  whether  he  would  have 
arifen  to  any  extraordinary  degree  of  eminence  in  the 
literary  world.  It  will  always  be  reflected  upon 
with  regret,  that  his  early  and  untimely  death  pre- 
vented this  matter  from  being  brought  to  the  teft  of 
experiment." 

From  the  portraits  which  remain  of  Crichton,  it  ap- 
pears that  in  his  face  and  form  he  was  beautiful  and  ele- 
gant, and  that  his  body  and  limbs,  though  not  mufcu- 
lar  or  athletic,  were  well  proportioned,  and  fitted  for 
feats  of  agility.  The  following  catalogue  of  Crichton's 
works  is  given  by  Dempiler  :  I.  Odo'  ad  Laurentium 
Maffam  plures.  2 .  Laudes  Patavime,  Carmen  extempore 
effufum,  cum  in  'Jacobi  Muyjii  Cornelii  domo  experimen- 
tum  ingenii  coram  tola  Academics  frequentia,  non  line 
muliorum  Jlupore,  faceret.  3 .  Ignorationis  Laudatio, 
extemporole  Tliema  ibidem  reddilutn,  pqfl  fex  hcrarum 
difpulaliones,  ut  prcefenles /omnia  potius  fovere  quam  rem 
fe  veram  videre  ajirmarint,  ait  Manutius.  4.  De  Ap- 
pulfu  fuo  Venelias.  5.  Od^e  ad  Aldum  Manutium. 
6.  EpiJloliC  ad  Diver/os.  7.  Prcefationes  folemnes  in 
omnes  Scientias  facras  et  profanes,  8.  judicium  de 
P/ii/ofopliis.  9.  Error es  Arijlotelis.  ID.  Arma  an 
Litene  Pr^tJIant,  Conlraverjia  oratoria.  i  I.  Refutn- 
tio  Mathematicorum.  1 2.  A  Comedy  in  the  Italian 
language. 

CRICK-,  among  farriers,  is  when  a  horfe  cannot 
turn  his  neck  any  manner  of  way,  but  holds  it  fore 
right,  infomuch  that  he  cannot  take  his  meat  from  the 
ground  without  great  pain. 

CRICKET.     See  Gryllus,  Entomology  Index. 

Cricket  is  alfo  the  name  of  an  exercife  or  game, 
with  bats  and  a  ball. 

Mole-Cs.ics.ET.  See  Gryllotalpa,  Entomologt 
Index. 

CRICKLADE,  a  borough-town  of  Wiltftiire,  fi- 
tuated  on  the  river  Ills,  about  26  miles  fouthwelt  of 
Oxford.  It  fends  two  members  to  parliament.  W.  Long. 
1.  ?;.  N.  Lat.  iri.  ^?. 

CklCOARYTEN'OID/EUS,  in  Anatomy,  a  name 
given  to  two  mufcles  of  the  larynx.  See  ANATOMY, 
Table  of  the  Mufcles. 

CRICOIDES,  in  Anatomy,  a  cartilage  of  the  la- 
ryr\x,  cMeA  Mo  iht  annular  cartilage .  It  occupies  the 
loivell  part  by  way  of  bafe  to  the  rell  of  the  cartilages, 
and  to  the  lower  part  of  it  the  afpcra  arteria  adheres. 
See  A>'ATO.My,  Table  of  the  Mufcles. 

CRICOTHYROID/EUS, 


Cncothy- 
roidccus 
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CRICOTHYROID^US,  in  Anatomy,  one  of  the 
five  proper  mufcles  of  the  larynx.  See  AnaTomv, 
Table  of  ;he  Mu files. 

CRIM-TARTARs,  a  people  of  Af;a,  fo  called  be- 
cauie  they  originally  came  from  Crimea.  They  rove 
from  place  to  place  in  fearch  of  pallures,  their  houfes 
being  dran-n  on  carts.  There  are  a  great  number 
of  them  about  Aftrachan,  to  which  place  they  dock 
in  the  winter-time  ;  but  they  are  not  permitted  to  en- 
ter the  city  :  for  this  reafon,  they  ereft  huts  up  and 
doivn-  in  the  operi  fields  ;  which  are  made  either  of 
bulruilies  or  reeds,  being  about  12  feet  in  diameter, 
of  a  round  form,  and  with  a  hole  at  the  top  to  let  out 
the  fmoke.  Their  fuel  is  turf  or  cow-dung  ;  and  ^vhen 
the  weather  is  very  cold,  they  cover  the  hut  with  a 
coarfe  cloth,  and  fometimes  pafs  feveral  days  without 
flirring  out.  They  are  generally  of  fmall  ftature, 
with  large  faces,  little  eyes,  and  of  an  olive  com- 
plexion. The  men  are  generally  fo  wrinkled  in  their 
faces,  that  ti>ey  look  like  old  women.  Their  com- 
mon food  is  fifh  dried  in  the  fun,  which  ferves  them 
inflead  of  bread  ;  and  they  eat  the  flelli  of  horfes  as 
well  as  camels.  Their  drink  is  water  and  milk,  elpe- 
cially  mares  milk,  which  they  carry  about  in  nally 
leathern  bags.  Their  garments  are  of  coarfe  gray 
cloth,  with  a  loofe  mantle  made  of  a  black  fheep's 
fldn,  c-nd  a  cap  of  the  fame.  The  women  are  clothed 
in  white  linen,  with  which  likewife  they  drefs  their 
heads,  hanging  a  great  many  Mofcovian  pence  about 
them ;  and  there  is  likewife  a  hole  left  to  ftick  fea- 
thers in.  As  for  their  religion,  they  are  a  fort  of  Ma- 
hometans ;  but  do  not  coop  up  their  women  like  the 
Turks. 

CRiM-Tarlary,  or  Crimea.     See  GrimEA. 

CRIME  and  Punishment.  The  difcuffion  and 
admeafurement  of  crimes  and  puniihments  forms  in 
every  country  the  code  of  criminal  law  ;  or,  as  it  is 
more  ufually  denominated  in  England,  the  doftrine  of 
ihc  fi/ea!  of  the  crozvn  ;  fo  called,  becaufe  the  king,  in 
whom  centres  the  majefty  of  the  whole  community, 
is  fuppofed  by  the  law  to  be  the  perfon  injured  by  every 
infraftioh  of  the  public  rights  belonging  to  that  com- 
munity ;  and  is  therefore  in  aU  cafes  the  proper  profe- 
cutor  for  every  public  offence. 

The  knouledge  of  this  branch  of  jurifprudence, 
which  teaches  the  nature,  extent,  and  degrees  of 
every  crime,  and  adjufts  to  it  its  adequate  and  necefiary 
penalty,  is  of  the  utmoft  importance  to  every  indi\'i- 
daal  in  the  ftate.  For  no  rank  or  elevation  in  life, 
no  uprightnefs  of  heart,  no  prudence  or  circumfpedlion 
of  conduft,  Qiould  tempt  a  man  to  conclude,  that  he 
may  not  at  fome  time  or  other  be  deeply  interefted  in 
thefe  refearches.  The  infirmities  of  the  beft  among 
us,  the  vices  and  ungovernable  paffions  of  others,  the 
inllab;lity  of  all  human  affairs,  and  the  numberlefs  un- 
forefeen  c.-ents  which  the  compafs  of  a  day  may  bring 
forth,  will  teach  us  (upon  a  moment's  refleftion),  that 
to  kno^v  with  precifion  what  the  laws  of  our  country 
have  forbidden,  and  the  deplorable  confequences  to 
v.hich  a  wilful  difobedience  may  expofe  us,  is  a  matter 
of  univerfal  concern. 

In  proportion  to  the  importance  of  the  criminal 
law,  ought  alfo  to  be  the  care  and  attention  of  the  le- 
giflature  in  properly  forming  and  enforchig  it.  It 
iliould  be  founded  upon  principles  that  are  permanent, 
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uniform,  and  univerfal ;  and  always  conformable  to  Crime  ynk 
the  diftates  of  truth  and  julHce,  the  feelings  of  liunia-  ^""'•^- 
nity,  and  the  indelible  rights  of  mankind  :  though  it 
fometimes  (provided  there  be  no  tranlgrelTion  of  thefe 
eternal  boundaries)  may  be  modified,  na/rowed,  or 
enlarged,  according  to  the  local  or  occafional  neceffi- 
ties  of  the  ftate  which  it  is  meant  to  govern.  And 
yet,  either  from  a  want  of  attention  to  thefe  prin- 
ciples in  the  firft  concoction  of  the  laws,  and  adopting 
in  their  ftead  the  impetuous  diiflates  of  avarice,  ambi- 
tion, and  revenge  ;  from  retaining  tiie  difcordant  po- 
litical regulations,  which  fucceffive  conquerors  or  fac- 
tions have  eftablillied,  in  the  various  re\-olutions  of  go- 
vernment ;  from  giving  a  lafting  efficacy  to  fanclions 
that  were  intended  to  be  temj>oraiy,  and  made  (as 
Lord  Bacon  expreffes  it)  merely  upon  the  fpur  of  the 
occafion  ;  or  laftly,  from  too  hallily  employing  fuch 
means  as  are  greatly  difproportionate  to  their  ends,  in 
order  to  check  the  progrefs  of  i'ome  very  prevalent 
offence  ; — from  fome,  or  trora  all,  of  thefe  caufes,  it 
hath  happened,  that  the  criminal  law  is  in  every  coun- 
try of  Europe  more  rude  and  imperfeil  than  the  civil. 
We  ihall  not  here  enter  into  any  minute  inquiries 
concerning  the  local  conftitutions  of  other  nations  ;  the 
inhumanity  and  miftaken  policy  of  \vhich  have  been 
fufficiently  pointed  out  by  ingenious  writers  of  their 
ouTi  *.  But  even  with  us  in  Britain,  where  our 
crown-law  is  with  juftice  fuppofed  to  be  more  nearly  Montel- 
advanced  to  perfection  ;  where  crimes  are  more  accu-  quieu, 
rately  defined,  and  penalties  lefs  uncertain  and  arbi- M^fq^isof 
trary  ;  where  all  our  accufations  are  public,  and  our  °e<^<^*'^'^i 
trials  in  the  face  of  the  world  ;  wliere  torture  is  un- 
known, and  every  delinquent  is  judged  by  fuch  of  his 
equals,  againft  whom  he  can  form  no  exception,  or 
even  a  perfonal  dillike  : — even  here  we  fliall  occafion- 
ally  find  room  to  remark  fome  particulars  that  feeni 
to  want  revifion  and  amendment.  Thele  have  chief- 
ly arifen  from  too  fcrupulous  an  adherence  to  fome 
rules  of  the  ancient  common  law,  when  the  reafons 
have  ceafed  upon  which  thofe  rules  were  founded  ;  from 
not  repealing  luch  of  the  old  penal  laws  as  are  either 
obfolete  or  abfurd  •,  and  from  too  little  care  and  atten- 
tion in  framing  and  paffing  new  ones.  The  enafting 
of  penalties  to  which  a  whole  nation  (hall  be  fubjedt, 
ought  not  to  be  left,  as  a  matter  of  indifference,  to  the 
pafTions  or  interefts  of  a  few,  who  upon  temporary 
motives  may  prefer  or  fupport  fuch  a  bill  ;  but  be 
calmly  and  maturely  confidered  by  perfons  who  kno»» 
what  provifions  the  laws  have  already  made  to  reme- 
dy the  mifchief  complained  of,  who  can  from  experi- 
ence forefee  the  probable  confequences  of  thofc  which 
are  now  propoled,  and  who  will  judge  without  paffion 
or  prejudice  how  adequate  they  are  to  the  evil.  It  is 
never  ufual  in  the  houfe  of  peers  even  to  read  a  private 
bill  ^vhich  may  affeft  the  property  of  an  individual, 
without  firft  referring  it  to  fome  of  the  learned  iudges, 
and  hearing  their  report  thereon.  And  furely  equal 
precaution  is  neceffary,  when  laws  are  to  be  eftablilhed 
which  may  affedl  the  property,  the  liberty,  and  per- 
haps even  the  lives  of  thoufands.  Had  fuch  a  reference  Blailficnc. 
taken  place,  it  is  impoffible  that  in  the  1 6lh  century  it  Cair.mcnt. 
could  ever  have  been  made  a  capital  crime,  to  break 
down  (however  malicioufly)  the  mound  of  a  fidipond, 
whereby  any  filli  ihall  efcape  j  or  to  cut  down  a  cher- 
ry-tree in  an  orchard.  Were  even  a  committee  ap- 
pointed 
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Qrimeand  pointed  but  once  in  lOD  years  to  revile  the  criminal 
Pun;fii-    i3,\.^  it  could  not  have  continued  to  this  hour  a  felony 
"""  ■     without  benefit  of  clergy,  to  be  feen  for  one  month  in 
the  company  of  perfons   wiio  call  themfelvcs,   or  are 
called,  Egyptians. 

It  is  true,  that  thefe  outrageous  penalties,  being 
feldom  or  never  inHiCled,  are  hardly  known  to  be  the 
law  by  the  public  ;  but  that  rather  aggravates  the 
mifchicf,  by  laying  a  fnare  for  the  unwary.  Yet  they 
cannot  but  occur  to  the  oblervation  of  a)iy  one,  who 
hath  undertaken  the  ta£k  of  examining  the  great  out- 
lines of  our  law,  and  tracing  them  up  to  their  prin- 
ciples :  and  it  is  the  duty  of  fuch  a  one  to  hint  them 
with  decency  to  thofe  whofe  abilities  and  ftations 
enable  them  to  apply  the  remedy.  We  now  proceed 
to  -onfider  (in  the  tiril  place)  ihe  general  nature  of 
crimes. 

I.  A  crime,  or  mildemeanour,  is  an  aifl  committed, 
or  omitted,  in  violation  of  a  public  law,  either  forbid- 
ding or  commanding  it.  This  general  definition  com- 
prehends both  crimes  and  mildejneanours  j  which,  pro- 
perly (peaking,  are  mere  fynonymous  terms  ;  though, 
in  common  uiage,  the  word  "  crimes"  is  made  to  de- 
note fuch  offences  as  are  of  a  deeper  and  more  atro- 
cious dye  ;  while  fmaller  faults,  and  omiilions  of  lefs 
confequence,  are  comprifed  under  the  gentler  name  of 
"  mifdemeanours"  only. 

The  dillinclion  of  public  wrongs  from  private,  of 
crimes  and  mifdemeanours  from  civil  injuries,  feems 
principally  to  conlift  in  this  :  that  private  wrongs,  or 
civil  injuries,  are  an  infringement  or  privation  of  the 
civil  rights  which  belong  to  individuals,  confidered 
merely  as  individuals ;  public  wrongs,  or  crimes  and 
mifdemeanours,  are  a  breach  and  violation  of  the  pub- 
lic rights  and  duties,  due  to  the  whole  community, 
confidered  as  a  commuT'.ity,  in  its  iocial  aggregate  ca- 
pacity. As  if  I  detain  a  field  from  another  man,  to 
which  the  law  has  given  him  a  right,  this  is  a  civil  in- 
jury, and  not  a  crime ;  for  here  only  the  right  of  an 
individual  is  concerned,  and  it  is  immaterial  to  the 
public  which  of  us  is  in  pofTeirion  of  the  land  ;  but 
treafon,  murder,  and  robbery,  are  properly  ranked  a- 
mong  crimes  ;  fince,  befides  the  injury  done  to  indivi- 
duals, they  rtrike  at  the  very  being  of  fociety  ;  which 
cannot  poflibly  fubfift,  where  aclions  of  this  fort  are 
fuffered  to  efcape  with  impunity. 

In  all  cafes  the  crime  includes  an  injury  ;  every  pub- 
lic offence  is  alfo  a  private  wrong,  ana  fomewhat  more  ; 
it  affects  the  individual,  and  it  likewife  affecls  the  com- 
munity. Thus  treaibn  in  imagining  the  king's  death, 
involves  in  it  confpiracy  againft  an  individual,  ^vhich 
is  alfo  a  civil  injury  ;  but  as  this  fpecies  of  treafon  in 
its  confequences  principally  tends  to  the  diffolution  of 
government,  and  the  dellruiflion  thereby  of  the  order 
and  peace  of  fociety,  this  denominates  it  a  crime  of 
the  higheft  magnitude.  Murder  is  an  injury  to  the 
life  of  an  individual  ;  but  the  law  of  fociety  conCders 
principally  the  lofs  which  the  ftate  fuflains  by  be- 
ing deprived  of  a  member,  and  the  pernicious  ex- 
ample thereby  fet  for  others  to  do  the  like.  Rob- 
bery may  he  conlider-ed  in  the  fame  view  :  it  is  an  in- 
jury to  private  property  ;  but,  were  that  all,  a  civil 
fstisfaftioa  in  damages  might  atone  for  it;  the  public 
mifchief  is  the  thing,  for  the  prevention  of  which  our 
laws  Lave  made  it  a  capital  offence.     In  thefe  gro& 


and   atrocious  injuries  t'ne  private  wrong  is  fwallowed  Crime  an* 
up  in  the  public  ;  we  feldom  hear  any  mention  made      ''""C'- 
of  latisfatlion  to  the  individual  j  the  fatisfadion  to  the  ','.,. 

community  being  fo  very  great.  Aud  indeed,  as  the 
public  crime  is  not  otherwifc  avenged  than  by  forfei- 
ture of  life  and  properly,  it  is  impollible  aft.crv.ards 
to  make  any  reparation  for  the  private  wrong ;  wiiich 
can  only  be  had  from  the  body  or  goods  of  the  ag- 
grelTor.  J'mt  there  are  crimes  of  an  inferior  natiue^ 
in  which  the  pubhc  puniiliment  is  not  fo  fevcrc,  but  it 
af.ords  room  for  a  private  compenfation  alfo ;  and 
herein  the  diitmflion  of  crimes  from  civil  injuries  13 
very  apparent.  For  inftance,  in  the  cafe  of  battery, 
or  beating  another,  the  aggieffor  m?.y  be  indifled  for 
this  at  the  fuit  of  the  king,  for  dirturblng  the  j.ublic 
peace,  and  be  punilhed  criminally  by  fine  and  impri- 
ionment ;  and  the  paity  beaten  may  alfo  have  his  pri- 
vate remedy  by  aftion  of  trefpafs  for  the  injury,  which 
he  in  particular  luftains,  and  recover  a  cmi  latisfac- 
tion  in  damages.  So  alfo,  in  cafe  of  a  public  nuifance, 
as  digging  a  ditch  acrofs  a  highway,  this  is  punilhable 
by  indictment,  as  a  common  offence  to  the  whole 
kingdom,  and  all  his  majefly's  fubjefts  :  but  if  any  in- 
dividual fufiams  any  fpccial  damage  thereby,  as  lam- 
ing his  horfe,  breaking  his  carriage,  or  the  like, 
the  offender  may  be  compelled  to  make  ample  fatis- 
faclion,  as  well  tor  the  private  injury  as  for  the  public 
wrong. 

II.  The  nature  of  crimes  and  mifdemeanours  in  ge- 
neral being  thus  afcertained  and  dillinguilhed,  we 
proceed  in  the  next  place  to  confider  the  general  na- 
ture of  punifliments  :  Which  are  evils  or  inconvenien- 
ces confequent  upon  crimes  and  mifdemeanours  ;  be- 
ing devifed,  denounced,  and  intiicled  by  human  laws, 
in  confequence  of  difobedience  or  milbehaviour  in 
thofe  to  regulate  whole  conducl  fuch  laws  ^vere  re . 
ipeclively  made.  And  herein  we  will  brieflv  confi- 
der the  power,  the  end,  and  the  meafure,  of  human  pu- 
niftiment. 

I.  As  to  the  power  of  human  punilhment,  or  the 
right  of  the  temporal  legiflator  to  inflift  dilcretionary 
penalties  for  crimes  and  mifdemeanoiu-s.  It  is  clear, 
tliat  the  right  of  punilhing  crimes  againfl;  the  law  of 
nature,  as  murder  and  the  like,  is  in  a  Itate  of  mere 
nature,  veiled  in  every  individual  For  it  muft  be- 
veiled  in  fomebody ;  otherivife  the  laws  of  nature 
would  be  vaiii  and  fruitlefs,  if  none  were  empowered 
to  put  them  in  execution  ;  and  if  that  power  is  veiled 
in  any  one.  It  muft  alio  be  veiled  in  all  mankind } 
fince  all  are  by  nature  equal.  Whereof  the  firll  mur- 
derer Cain  was  fo  fenfible,  that  we  find  him  expref- 
fing  his  appreheniions,  that  whoever  Ihould  find  hiiH 
would  Hay  him.  In  a  flate  of  loci«ty  this  right  is 
transferred  from  individuals  to  the  fovereign  power  ; 
whereby  men  arc  prevented  from  being  judges  in  their 
own  caufes,  whicli  is  one  of  the  evils  that  civil  go-  • 
vernraent  uas  intended  to  remedy.  Whatever  j>owcr  ' 
therefore  individuals  had  of  punilhing  offences  agalnll 
the  law  of  nature,  that  is  now  veiled  in  the  niagi- 
ffrate  alone  ;  who  bears  the  fivoid  of  jullii-c  hv  tlie 
confent  of  the  whole  connnunity.  And  to  this  pre- 
cedent natural  power  of  individuals  muft  bo  referred 
that  right,  which  fome  have  argued  to  belong  to  every 
(late  (though,  in  fa6l,  never  excrcifed  by  any),  of 
puniftiiiig   not  only  their  own  fubjcils,   but  alfo  foreign 
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fifhiie  anj  ambaiTaJors,  c%'en  with   death  itfelf ;  in  cafe  they  have 

Pumih.    offended,  not  indeed  againft  the  municipal  laws  of  the 

.,  country,   but  againft  the    divine   laws   of  nature,  and 

become  liable  thereby  to  forfeit  their  lives  for  their 

As  to  offences  merely  againft  the  laws  of  fociety, 
which  are  only  mala  prohibit  a,  and  not  tnala  in  fe ; 
the  temporal  magiftrate  is  alfo  impowered  to  intiitt 
coercive  penalties  for  fuch  trantgreflion  :  and  this  by 
the  confent  of  individuals  5  who,  in  fonrjing  focietie';, 
did  either  tacitly  or  exprelsly  inveft  the  fovereign 
power  with  a  right  of  making  laws,  and  of  enforcing 
pbedience  to  them  when  made,  by  exercifing,  upon 
their  non-obfervance,  feverities  adequate  to  the  evil. 
The  lawfulnels,  therefore,  of  punilliing  fuch  criminals 
is  founded  upon  this  principle,  that  the  law  by  which 
they  fuffer  was  made  by  their  o^vn  confent  ;  it  is  a  part 
of  the  original  contrafl  into  which  they  entered,  when 
firft  they  engaged  in  iociety  ;  it  was  calculated  for,  and 
has  long  contributed  to,  their  o«ti  fecurity. 

This  right  therefore,  being  thus  conferred  by  unl- 
verfal  confent,  gives  to  the  ftatc  exaflly  the  fame 
5)ower,  and  no  more,  over  all  its  members,  as  each 
individual  member  had  naturally  over  himfelf  or 
others  ;  ^vhich  has  occafioned  fome  to  doubt,  how  far 
a  human  legill-ature  ought  to  Inflicl  capital  punilhments 
for  pofitive  offences ;  offences  againft  the  municipal  law 
only,  and  not  againft  the  law  of  nature  ;  fince  no  in- 
<iividual  has  naturally  a  power  of  intlifting  death  upon 
himfelf  or  others  for  aftions  in  themfelves  indifferent. 
With  regard  to  ofiences  mala  in  fe,  capital  pimiifiments 
ere  in  fome  inftances  inflififed  by  the  immediate  com- 
mand of  God  himfelf  to  all  mankind  ;  as,  in  the  cafe 
,of  murder,  by  the  precept  delivered  to  Noah,  their 
common  anceftor  and  reprefentative,  "  Whofo  ftieddeth 
man's  blood,  by  man  (hall  his  blood  be  fhed."  In 
other  inftances  they  are  inflifted  after  the  example  of 
the  Creator,  in  his  pofitive  code  of  laws  for  the  regu- 
lation of  the  Jewifh  republic  ;  as  in  the  cafe  of  the 
crime  againft  nature.  But  they  are  fometimes  inilitl- 
«d  ^vithout  fuch  exprefs  warrant  or  example,  at  the 
will  and  difcretion  of  the  human  legiflature  ;  as  for 
forgery,  for  theft,  and  fometimes  for  offences  of  a 
lighter  kind.  The  practice  is  thus  juftified  by  that 
great  and  good  man  Sir  Matthew  Hale  :  "  When  of- 
iences grow  enormous,  frequent,  and  dangerous  to  a 
kingdom,  or  ftate,  deftrudlive  or  highly  pernicious  to 
civil  focieties,  and  to  the  great  infecurity  and  danger 
of  the  kingdom  or  its  inhabitants,  fevere  puiufhment 
and  even  death  itfelf  is  neceffary  to  be  annexed  to  laws 
-in.  many  cafes  by  the  prudence  of  lawgivers.^  It  is 
therefore  the  enormity,  or  dangerous  tendency,  of  the 
cnme,  that  alone  can  ^varrant  any  earthly  legiflature 
irj-putting  him  to  death  that  commits  it.  It  is  not  its 
frequency  only,  or  the  difticulty  of  otherwife  prevent- 
ing it,  that  win  excufe  our  attempting  to  prevent  it  by 
a  w;<nton  effulion  of  human  blood.  For  though  the 
end  of  punilhment  is  to  deter  men  from  offending,  it 
never  can  follow  from  thence,  that  it  is  lanful  to  de- 
ter them  at  any  rate  and  by  any  means ;  fince  there 
may  be  unlawful  methods  of  enforcing  obedience  even 
to  the  jufteft  laws.  Every  humane  legillator  will  be 
therefore  extremely  cautious  of  eftablifhing  laws  that 
intlift  the  penalty  of  death,  efpecially  for  flight  offen- 
,ces,  or  fuch  as  are  merely  pofitive.     He  will  expect  a 
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better  reafon  for  his  fo  doing  than  that  loofe  one  which  Crin;e  an 
generally  is  given  ;  that  it  is  found  by  former  experi-  PunilU. 
ence  that  no  lighter  penalty  wiU  be  effeftual.  For  is  "'"' 
it  found  upon  farther  experience,  that  capital  punilh- 
ments are  more  effedlual  ?  Was  the  vaft  territory  of  all 
the  Rutlias  worfe  regulated  under  the  late  emprefs 
Elizabeth,  than  vmder  her  more  fanguinary  predecef- 
fors  ?  Is  it  now,  under  Catharine  II.  lefs  civilized,  lefs 
focial,  lefs  fecure  •'  And  yet  we  are  affured,  that  nei- 
ther of  thefe  illuftrious  princeffes  have,  throughout  their 
whole  adminiftration,  infiifted  the  penalty  of  death  : 
and  the  latter  has,  upon  full  perfuafion  of  its  being  ufe- 
lels,  nay  even  pernicious,  given  orders  for  abolifliing 
it  entirely  throughout  her  extenfive  dominions.  But 
indeed,  were  capital  punifliments  proved  by  experience 
to  be  a  fure  and  effectual  remedy,  that  would  not  prove 
the  neceftity  (upon  which  the  juftice  and  propriety  de- 
pend) of  inflifting  them,  upon  all  occafions  when  other 
expedients  fail.  It  is  feared  this  realoning  would  ex- 
tend a  great  deal  too  far.  For  inftance,  the  damage 
done  to  our  public  roads  by  loaded  waggons  is  univer- 
fally  allo\ved,  and  many  laws  have  been  made  to  pre- 
vent it,  none  of  which  have  hitherto  proved  effectual. 
But  it  does  not  therefore  follow,  that  it  would  be  juft 
for  the  legiflature  to  intlidt  death  upon  every  obftinate 
carrier,  who  defeats  or  eludes  the  provilions  of  for- 
mer ftatutes.  Where  the  evil  to  be  prevented  is  not 
adequate  to  the  violence  of  the  preventive,  a  fovereign 
that  thinks  lerioufly  can  never  juftify  fuch  a  law  to  the 
dictates  of  confcience  and  humanity.  To  fhed  the 
blood  of  our  fellow  creature  is  a  matter  that  requires 
the  greateft  deliberation,  and  the  fulleft  conviftion  of 
our  0i>n  authority  ;  for  life  is  the  immediate  gift  of 
God  to  man  ;  which  neither  he  can  refign,  nor  can  it 
be  taken  from  him,  unlefs  by  the  command  or  per- 
miffion  of  Him  who  gave  it,  either  exprefsly  revealed, 
or  coUeiSted  from  the  laws  of  nature  or  fociety  by 
clear  and  indifputable  demonftration. 

We  would  not  be  underftood  to  deny  the  right  of 
the  legiflature  in  any  country  to  enforce  its  own  laws 
by  the  death  of  the  tranfgreffor,  though  perfons  of 
fome  abilities  have  doubted  it ;  but  only  to  fuggeft  a 
few  hints  for  the  confideration  of  fuch  as  are,  or  may 
hereafter  become,  legiflators.  When  a  queftion  arifes, 
whether  death  may  be  lawfully  inflicted  for  this  or 
that  tranfgreffion.  the  wifdom  of  the  laws  muft  de- 
cide it  :  and  to  this  public  judgment  or  decifion  all 
private  judgments  muft  fubmit  ;  elfe  there  is  an  end 
of  the  firft  principle  of  all  fociety  and  government. 
The  guilt  of  blood,  if  any,  muft  lie  at  their  doors, 
who  mifinterpret  the  extent  of  their  warrant ;  and 
not  at  the  doors  of  the  fubjecl,  who  is  bound  to  re- 
ceive the  interpretations  that  are  given  by  tlie  fovereiga 
power. 

2.  -A.S  to  the  end,  or  final  caufe,  of  human  punifti- 
ment<.  This  is  not  by  way  of  atonement  or  expia- 
tion for  the  crime  committed  •,  for  that  muft  be  left  to 
the  juft  determination  of  the  Supreme  Being;  but  as 
a  precaution  againft  future  offences  of  the  lame  kind. 
'J'his  is  effected  three  ways  :  either  by  the  amend- 
ment of  the  offender  himfelf:  for  which  purpofe  all 
corporeal  punifliments,  fines,  and  temporary  exile  or 
imprifonraent,  are  inflitted  ;  or,  by  deterring  ethers 
by  the  dread  of  his  example  from  offending  in  the  like 
way,  "  ut  pana  (as  Tully  exprelTes  it)  ad paucos,  me- 
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"  (u!  ad  omnif,  perveniat  ;"  which  gives  rife  to  all  igno- 
minious punilhraents,  and  to  fuch  executions  of  jullice 
as  are  open  and  public  :  or,  laftly,  by  depriving  the 
party  injuring  of  the  power  to  do  future  milfchief ; 
which  is  effeded  by  either  putting  him  to  death,  or 
condemning  hira  to  perpetual  confinement,  daverv',  or 
exile.  The  fame  one  end,  of  preventing  future  crimes, 
is  endeavoiured  to  be  anfivered  by  each  of  thefe  three 
fpecies  of  punilhment.  The  public  gains  equal  fecu- 
lity,  whether  the  offender  himfelf  be  amended  by 
wholefome  correction,  or  whether  he  be  difabled  from 
doing  any  farther  harm  :  and  if  the  penalty  fails  of 
both  thefe  effects,  as  it  may  do,  (till  the  terror  of  his 
example  remains  as  a  warning  to  other  citizens.  The 
method,  however,  of  infli>5ling  puniihment  ought  al- 
ways to  be  proportioned  to  the  particular  purpofe  it 
is  meant  to  ferve,  and  by  no  means  to  exceed  it  ; 
therefore  the  pains  of  death,  and  perpetual  difability 
by  exile,  flavery,  or  imprifonment,  ought  never  to  be 
infliifled,  but  when  the  offender  appears  incorrigible  : 
which  may  be  collefled  either  from  a  repetition  of 
minuter  offences  j  or  from  the  perpetration  of  fome 
one  crime  of  deep  malignity,  which  of  itfelf  demon- 
ftrates  a  difpofition  without  hope  or  probability  of 
amendment  :  and  in  fuch  cafes  it  would  be  cruelty  to 
the  public  to  defer  the  ptinifhment  of  fuch  a  criminal 
till  he  had  an  opportunity  of  repeating  perhaps  the 
vvorft  of  villanies. 

3.  As  to  the  meafure  of  human  punidiments.  From 
what  has  been  obferved  in  the  former  articles,  we  may 
colleft,  that  the  quantity  of  punifhment  can  never  be 
abfolutely  determined  by  any  ftanding  invariable  rule ; 
but  it  muft  be  left  to  the  arbitration  of  the  legiflature 
to  inflift  fuch  penalties  as  are  warranted  by  the  laws 
of  nature  and  fociety,  and  fuch  as  appear  to  be  the 
beft  calculated  to  anfwer  the  end  of  precaution  againll 
future  offences. 

Hence  it  will  be  evident,  that  what  fome  have  fo 
highly  extolled  for  its  equity,  the  lex  lalionis,  St  "  law 
of  retaliation,"  can  never  be  in  all  cafes  an  adequate  or 
permanent  rule  of  punidiment.  In  fome  cafes  indeed  it 
feems  to  be  dictated  by  natural  reafon  ;  as  in  the  cafe 
of  confpiracies  to  do  an  injun,',  or  falfe  accufations  of 
the  innocent ;  to  which  we  may  add  that  law  of  the 
Jews  and  Esjyptians,  mentioned  by  Jofephus  and  Dio- 
dorus  Siculus,  that  whoever  without  fufficient  caufe 
was  found  with  any  mortal  poifon  in  his  cuftody,  (hould 
himfelf  be  obliged  to  take  it.  But,  in  general,  the  dif- 
ference of  perfons,  place,  time,  provocation,  or  other 
circurtiftances,  may  enhance  or  mitigate  the  offence  ; 
and  in  fuch  cafes  retaliation  can  never  be  a  proper 
meafure  of  juftice.  If  a  nobleman  ftrikes  a  peafant, 
all  mankind  will  fee,  that  if  a  court  of  juftice  awards 
a  return  of  the  blon-,  it  is  more  than  a  juft  compen- 
fation.  On  the  other  hand,  retaliation  may  fometimes 
be  too  eafy  a  fentence  ;  as,  if  a  man  malicioully  fliould 
put  out  the  remaining  eye  of  him  who  had  loft  one 
before,  it  is  too  flight  a  punilhment  for  the  maimer 
to  lofe  only  one  of  his  :  and  therefore  the  laiv  of  the 
Locrians,  ^\hich  demanded  an  eye  for  an  eye,  was  in 
this  inftance  judicioufly  altered  ;  by  decreeing,  in  imi- 
tation of  Solon's  laws,  that  he  uho  itruck  out  the  eve 
of  a  one-eyed  man,  fliould  lofe  both  his  own  in  re- 
turn. Befides,  there  are  very  many  crimes,  that  will 
in  no  ffiape  admit  of  thefe  penalties,  without  manifeft 
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abfurdity  and  ivickednefs.  Theft  cannot  he  puniihed 
by  theft,  defamation  by  defamation,  forgery  by  for- 
gery, adultery  by  adultery,  and  the  like.  And  we 
may  add,  that  thofe  inftances,  wherein  retaliation  ap- 
pears to  be  ufed,  even  by  the  divine  authority,  do  not 
really  proceed  upon  the  rule  of  exad  retribution,  by 
doing  to  the  criminal  t'le  fame  hurt  he  has  done  to 
his  neighbour,  and  no  more  ;  but  this  correfpondence 
between  the  crime  and  punilhment  is  barely  a  confe- 
quence  from  fome  other  principle.  Death  is  ordered 
to  be  puniihed  with  death  5  not  becaufe  one  is  equiva- 
lent to  the  other,  for  that  would  be  expiation,  and  not 
puniihment.  Nor  is  death  always  an  equivalent  for 
death  :  the  execution  of  a  needy  decrepid  alTallin  is  a 
poor  fatisfadion  for  the  death  of  a  nobleman  in  the 
bloom  of  his  youth,  and  full  enjoyment  of  his  friends, 
his  honours,  and  his  fortune.  But  the  reafon  upon 
which  this  fentence-  is  grounded  feems  to  be,  that 
this  is  the  higheft  penalty  that  man  can  intiiit,  and 
tends  molt  to  the  fecurity  of  the  world  ;  by  remo- 
ving one  murderer  from  the  earth,  and  letting  a  dread- 
ful example  to  deter  others  :  fo  that  even  this  grand 
inltance  proceeds  upon  other  principles  than  thole  of 
retaliation.  And  truly,  if  any  mealure  of  punilhment 
is  to  be  taken  from  the  damage  lultained  by  the  fiif- 
ferer,  the  punifhment  ought  rather  to  exceed  than 
equal  the  injury  ;  Cnce  it  feems  contrary  to  reafon  and 
equity,  that  the  guilty  (if  convicted)  fhould  fuffer  no 
more  than  the  innocent  has  done  before  him  ;  efpeci- 
ally  as  the  fuffering  of  the  innocent  is  part  and  irrevo- 
cable, that  of  the  guilty  is  future,  contingent,  and  li- 
able to  be  efcaped  or  evaded.  \\  ith  regard  indeed  to 
crimes  that  are  incomplete,  which  confilt  merely  in  the 
intention,  and  are  not  yet  carried  into  av5l,  as  confpira- 
cies and  the  like ;  the  innocent  has  a  chance  to  frultrate 
or  avoid  the  villany,  as  the  confpirator  has  alfo  a 
chance  to  efcape  his  puniihment :  and  this  may  be  one 
reafon  why  the  /ex  lalionis  is  more  proper  to  be  in- 
fiifted,  if  at  all,  for  crimes  that  oonfilf  in  intention, 
than  for  fuch  as  are  carried  into  aft.  It  feems  indeed 
cnnfonant  to  natural  reafon,  and  has  therefore  been 
adopted  as  a  maxim  by  feveral  theoretical  writers,  that 
the  punilhment,  due  to  the  crime  of  which  one  falfelv 
accufes  another,  fliould  be  inflicted  on  the  perjured 
informer.  Accordingly,  when  it  was  once  attempted 
to  introduce  into  England  the  law  of  retaliation,  it 
was  intended  as  a  pupifliment  for  fuch  only  as  pre- 
ferred malicious  accufations  againlt  others  •,  it  being 
enacted  by  Itatute  37  Ed'v.  III.  c.  18.  that  fuch  as 
preferred  any  fuggeltions  to  the  king's  great  council 
fliould  put  in  fureties  of  taliation ;  that  is,  to  incur 
the  fame  pain  that  the  other  fliould  have  had,  in  cafe 
the  fuggeltion  were  found  untrue.  But,  after  one 
year's  experience,  this  punifliment  of  taliation  was  re- 
jetted,  and  imprifonment  a:lopted  in  its  ftead. 

But  though  from  what  has  been  laid  it  appears,  that 
there  cannot  be  any  regular  determinate  method  of 
rating  the  quantity  of  punifliments  for  crimes,  by  any 
one  uniform  rule ;  but  they  mult  be  referred  to  the 
\\-ill  and  difcretion  of  the  Icgiflative  power  :  yet  there 
are  fome  general  principles,  dra'.vn  from  the  nature 
and  circumftances  of  the  crime,  that  may  Ire  of  fome 
alliltance  in  alloting  it  an  adequate  puniihment. 

As,   firlt,  with   regard  to.  the  objeft  of  it :  for  the 

greater   and  more  exalted  the   objedt  of  an  injury  i';, 
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the  more  care  fhould  be  taken  to  prevent  that  nijury, 
and  of  courle  under  this  aggravation  the  punilhment 
fhould  be  more  fevere.  Therefore  treafon  in  con- 
fpiring  the  king's  death  is  (in  Britain)  punilhed  with 
greater  rigour  than  even  aiftually  killing  any  pri- 
vate fubjeft.  And  yet,  generally,  a  defign  to  tranf- 
^refs  is  not  fo  flagrant  an  enormity  as  the  aflual 
completion  of  that  deiign.  For  evil,  the  nearer  we 
appi;oach  it,  is  the  more  difagreeable  and  fhocking : 
io  that  it  requires  more  obftinacy  in  wickednels  to 
perpetrate  an  unlaivful  aftion,  than  barely  to  enter- 
tain the  thought  of  i:  :  and  it  is  an  encouragement 
to  repentance  and  remorfe,  even  till  the  lalt  ftage  of 
any  crime,  that  it  never  is  too  late  to  retraft  ;  and  that 
if  a  man  Itops  even  here,  it  is  better  for  hlra  than  if  he 
proceeds  :  for  which  realons  an  attempt  to  rob,  to  ra- 
vifti,  or  to  kill,  is  far  lefs  penal  than  the  aftual  rob- 
bery, rape,  or  murder.  But  in  the  cafe  of  a  treafon- 
able  conipiracy,  the  object  whereof  is  the  king's  majefty, 
the  bare  intention  will  delerve  the  highelt  degree  of 
feverity  :  not  becaufe  the  intention  is  equivalent  to  the 
act  itfelf ;  bat  becaufe  the  greateft  rigour  is  no  more 
than  adequate  to  a  treafonable  purpofe  of  the  heart, 
and  there  is  no  greater  left  to  inflift  upon  the  adliial 
execution  itfelf. 

Again,  The  violence  of  paflion,  or  temptation,  may 
fometimes  alleviate  a  crime ;  as  theft,  in  cafe  of  hunger, 
is  far  more  worthy  of  compaffion,  than  when  commit- 
ted through  avarice,  or  to  fupply  one  in  luxurious  ex- 
ceffes.  To  kill  a  man  upon  fudden  and  violent  refent- 
ment  is  lefs  penal  than  upon  cool  deliberate  malice. 
The  age,  education,  and  character,  of  tVie  offender  ; 
the  repetition  (or  otherwife)  of  the  offence  j  the  time, 
the  place,  the  company  wherein  it  was  committed  ;  all 
thefe,  and  a  thoufand  other  incidents,  may  aggravate 
or  extenuate  the  crime  (a). 

Farther,  As  puniihments  are  chiefly  intended  for 
the  prevention  of  future  crimes,  it  is  but  reafonable 
that  among  crimes  T)f  different  natures  thofe  fhould  be 
moll  feverely  punifhed,  which  are  the  moft  deltruftive 
of  the  public  fafety  and  happinefs  •■,  and,  among  crimes 
of  an  equal  malignity,  thofe  which  a  man  has  the  moft 
frequent  and  eafy  opportunities  of  committing,  which 
cannot  be  fo  eafily  guarded  againft  as  others,  and 
xvhich  therefore  the  offender  has  the  ftrongeit  induce- 
ment to  commit  :  according  to  what  Cicero  obferves, 
Ka  funi  animadvert enda  peccata  maxitne,  qua:  dlficillime 
priecavenlur.  Hence  it  is,  that  for  a  fervant  to  tob 
his  mafter  is  in  more  cafes  capital  than  for  a  flranger. 
If  a  fervant  kills  his  mafter,  it  is  a  fpecies  of  treafon  ; 
in  another  it  is  only  murder.  To  fteal  a  handkerchief, 
or  other  trifle  of  above  the  value  of  t^velvepence,  pri- 
vately from  one's  perfon,  is  made  capital ;  but  to  carry 
off  a  load  of  com  from  an  open  field,  though  of  fifty 
times  greater  value,  is  punifhed  with  tranfportation 
only.  .  And  in  the  ifland  of  Man  this  rule  was  formerly 
carried  fo  far,  that  to  take  away  a  horfe  or  an  ox  was 
there  no  felony,  but  a  trefpafs,  becaufe  of  the  difficulty 


in  that  little  territory  to  conceal  them  or  carry  them 
oft :  but  to  (teal  a  pig  or  a  fowl,  .vhich  is  eafily  done, 
was  a  capital  mifdemeanour,  and  the  offender  was  pu- 
nifhed with  death. 

Laftly,  As  a  conclulion  to  the  whole,  we  may  ob- 
ferve,  that  punifhments  of  unreafonable  feverity,  efpe- 
cialiy  when  indifcriminately  inflicted,  have  lefs  effeft 
in  preventing  crimes,  and  amending  the  manners  of  a 
people,  than  fuch  as  are  more  merciful  in  general,  yet 
properly  intermixed  with  due  diftinftions  of  feverity. 
It  is  the  fentiment  of  an  ingenious  writer,  who  feems 
to  have  well  ftudied  the  fprings  of  human  action,  that 
crimes  are  more  effedtually  prevented  by  the  certainty 
than  by  the  feverity  of  punilhment  :  for  the  excefTive 
feverity  of  laws  (fays  Montcfquieu)  hinders  their  exe- 
cution. When  the  punilhment  furpaffes  all  meafure, 
the  public  will  frequently  prefer  impunity  to  it.  Thus 
alfo  the  ftatute  i  Mar.  ft.  i.  c.  i.  recites  in  its  pream- 
ble, "  that  the  Itate  of  every  king  conlills  more  affu- 
redly  in  the  love  of  the  fubjefts  towards  their  prince, 
than  in  the  dread  of  laws  made  with  rigorous  pains  : 
and  that  laws  made  for  the  prefervation  of  the  com- 
monwealth without  great  penalties,  are  more  often 
obeyed  and  kept  than  laws  made  with  extreme  punifh- 
ments." Happy  had  it  been  for  the  nation  if  the  fub- 
fequent  practice  of  that  deluded  princefs  in  matters  of 
religion,  had  been  correfpondent  to  thefe  fentiments 
of  herfelf  and  parliament  in  matters  of  ftate  and  go- 
vernment !  We  may  further  obferve,  that  fanguinary 
laws  are  a  bad  fymptom  of  the  diftemper  of  any  ftate, 
or  at  leaft  of  its  weak  conflitution.  The  laws  of  the 
Roman  kings,  and  the  tivelve  tables  of  the  decemviri^ 
were  full  of  cruel  punifhments:  the  Porcian  law,  which 
exempted  all  citizens  from  fentence  of  death,  filently 
abrogated  them  all.  In  this  period  the  republic  flou- 
rilhed  ;  under  the  emperors  fevere  punifhments  were 
revived,  and  then  the  empire  fell. 

It  is,  moreover,  abfurd  and  impolitic  to  apply  the 
fame  punifliment  to  crimes  of  different  malignity.  A 
multitude  of  fanguinary  laws,  (befldes  the  doubt  that 
may  be  entertained  concerning  the  right  of  making 
them)  do  likewife  prove  a  manifeft  defeat  either  in  the 
wifdom  of  the  legiflative,  or  the  ftrength  of  the  exe- 
cutive, power.  It  is  a  kind  of  quackery  in  govern- 
ment, and  argues  a  wart  of  folid  fkill,  to  apply  the 
fame  univerfal  remedy,  the  ullimam  fupplicium,  to  every 
cafe  of  difficulty.  It  is,  it  mult  be  o«-ned,  much  eafier 
to  extirpate  than  to  amend  mankind  ;  yet  that  magif- 
trate  muft  be  elteemed  both  a  weak  and  a  cruel  fur- 
geon  who  cuts  off  every  limb  which  through  igno- 
rance or  indolence  he  will  not  attempt  to  cure.  It  has 
been  therefore  ingenioufly  propofed,  that  in  every  ftate 
a  fcale  of  crimes  fhould  be  formed,  with  a  correfpond- 
ing  fcale  of  punilliments,  defcending  from  the  greateft 
to  the  leaft.  But  if  that  be  too  romantic  an  idea,  yet 
at  leaft  a  wife  legiilator  will  mark  the  principal  divi- 
fions,  and  not  affign  penalties  of  the  firlt  degree  to  of- 
fences of  an  inferior  rank.     Where  men  fee  no  diltinc- 
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( a)  Thus  Deitiofthenes  (in  his  oration  againft  Midas)  finely  works  up  the  aggravations  of  the  infults  he 
had  received.  "  I  was  abufed  (fays  he)  by  my  enemy,  in  cold  blood,  out  of  malice,  not  by  heat  of  wine,  in 
"  the  morning,  publicly,  before  flrangers  as  well  as  citizens ;  and  that  in  the  temple,  whither  the  duty  of  my 
"  office  called  me," 
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tion  made  in  the  nature  and  gradations  of  punilhment, 
the  generality  will  be  led  to  conclude  there  is  no  dil- 
tinClion  in  the  guilt.  Thus  in  Fmnce  the  puniflitnent 
ot  robbery,  either  with  or  without  murder,  is  the  lame  ; 
hence  it  is,  that  tbout^h  perhaps  they  are  therefore 
fubjecl  to  fewer  robberies,  yet  they  never  rob  but 
they  alfo  murder.  In  China  murderers  are  cut  to  pie- 
ces, and  robbers  not  :  hence  in  that  country  they  never 
murder  on  the  highway,  though  they  often  rob.  And 
in  Britain,  befides  the  additional  terrors  of  a  fpeedy 
execution,  and  a  fubfequent  expofure  or  dilfeclion, 
robbers  have  a  hope  of  tranfportation,  which  feldom  is 
extended  to  murderers.  This  has  the  fame  elTecl  here 
as  in  China,  in  preventing  frequent  affall'mation  and 
ilaughter. 

Yet  though  in  this  inftance  we  may  glory  In  tiie 
■wifdom  of  our  laiv,  we  (hall  find  it  more  difficult  to 
juilify  the  frequency  of  capital  punilhment  to  be  found 
therein;  intlidled  (perhaps  inattentively)  by  a  multi- 
tude of  fuccellive  independent  ftatutes,  upon  crimes 
very  different  in  their  natures.  It  is  a  melancholy 
truth,  that,  among  the  variety  of  aclions  which  men 
are  daily  liable  to  commit,  no  lefs  than  i6o  have  been 
declared  by  acf  of  parliament  to  be  felonies  without 
benefit  of  clergy  ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  be  worthy 
of  inftant  death.  So  dreadful  a  lift,  inllead  of  dirainilli- 
ing,  increales  the  number  of  offenders.  The  injured, 
through  compafhon,  will  often  forbear  to  profecute  ; 
juries,  through  compafTion,  will  fometimes  forget  their 
oaths,  and  either  acquit  the  guilty  or  mitigate  the  na- 
ture of  the  offence  •,  and  judges,  through  compafTion, 
will  refpite  oae  half  of  the  convicls,  and  recommend 
them  to  the  royal  mercy.  Among  fo  many  chances  of 
efcaping,  the  needy  and  hardened  offender  overlooks 
the  multitude  that  luffer  :  he  boldly  engages  in  fome 
defperate  attempt  to  relieve  his  wants  or  fupply  his 
vices  ;  and  if,  unexpeftedly,  the  hand  of  juftice  over- 
takes him,  he  deems  himfelf  peculiarly  unfortunate  in 
falling  at  lal^  a  lacrifice  to  thofe  laws  which  long  im- 
punity has  taught  him  to  contemn. 

As  to  the  trials  and  mode  of  punifhment,  fee  Ar- 
raignment ;  Trial,  and  the  references  therefrom  ; 
Conviction;  Judgment;  Attainder;  CoRKffr/ow 
of  Blood ;  Forfeiture  ;  Execution  ;  the  feverel 
Crimes  under  their  relpeclive  names.      See  Law  Index. 

Perfons  capable  or  incapable  of  committing  Crimes  ; 
or  (which  is  all  one)  of  fuffering  the  cenfures  of  the  law 
upon  the  commlilion  of  forbidden  afts. 

All  the  feveral  pleas  and  excufes  which  proteft  the 
committer  of  a  forbidden  act  from  the  punilhment 
which  is  otherwife  annexed  thereto,  may  be  reduced 
to  this  (ingle  confideration,  the  want  or  defeft  of  -will. 
An  involuntary  afl,  as  it  has  no  clahn  to  merit,  fo 
neither  can  it  induce  any  guilt  :  the  concurrence  of 
the  will,  when  it  has  its  choice  either  to  do  or  to  avoid 
the  faft  in  queftion,  being  the  only  thing  that  renders 
human  aflions  either  praifeworthy  or  culpable.  In- 
deed, to  make  a  complete  crime,  cognizable  by  human 
laws,  there  raul\  be  both  a  will  and  an  aft.  For 
though,  in  foro  confcientice,  a  fixed  delign  or  will  to 
do  an  unlawful  aft  is  almolf  as  heinous  as  the  commif- 
fion  of  it  ;  yet  as  no  temporal  tribunal  can  fearch  the 
heart,  or  fathom  the  intentions  of  the  mind,  otherwife 
than  as  they  are  demonftrated  by  outward  aftions,  it 
therefoie  caiinot  punifb  for  what  h  cannot  know.     For 
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which  rcafon,  in  all  temporal  jurifdiftions,  an  o^ert  af^,  CriiftM. 
or  fome  open  evidence  of  an  intended  crime,  is  necef-  •f~- 
fary  in  order  to  demonllratc  the  depravity  of  the  will, 
before  the  man  is  liable  to  punilhment.  And  as  a  vi- 
cious will  without  a  vicious  aft  is  no  civil  crime  ;  fo, 
on  the  other  hand,  an  unwarrantable  aft  without  a 
vicious  will  is  no  crime  at  all.  So  that  to  conftitute  a 
crime  againft  human  laws,  there  mul\  be,  firft,  a  vici- 
ous will ;  and,  lecondly,  an  unlawfiil  aft  confequent 
upon  fuch  vicious  will. 

Now  there  are  three  cafes  in  which  the  will  does 
not  join  with  the  aft:  I.  When  there  is  a  defeft  of 
underftanding.  For  where  there  is  no  difcernment, 
there  is  no  choice  ;  and,  where  there  is  no  choice, 
there  can  be  no  aft  of  the  will,  which  is  nothing  elfe 
but  a  determination  of  one's  choice  to  do  or  abftain 
from  a  particular  aftion ;  he,  therefore,  that  has  no 
underftanding,  can  have  no  will  to  guide  his  conduft. 
2.  Where  there  is  underftanding  and  will  futEcient 
refiding  in  the  party,  but  not  called  it)rth  and  exerted 
at  the  time  of  the  aftion  done  ;  w  hich  is  the  cafe  of 
all  offences  committed  by  chance  or  ignorance.  Here 
the  will  fits  neuter,  and  neither  concurs  with  the  aft: 
nor  difagrees  to  it.  3.  Where  the  aftion  is  conftrain- 
ed  by  fome  outward  force  and  violence.  Here  the 
will  counterafts  the  deed  ;  and  is  fo  far  fiom  concur- 
ring with,  that  it  loaths  and  difagrees  to  what  the  man 
is  obliged  to  perform.  Infancy,  idiocy,  lunacy,  and 
intoxication,  fall  under  the  firft  clafs  ;  misfortune  and 
ignorance  may  be  referred  to  the  fecond  ;  and  compul- 
fion  or  necefTity  may  properly  rank  in  the  third.  See 
Infancy,  Idiocy,  Drunkenness,  Misfortune,  Ig- 
norance, Necessity. 

CRIMEA,  or  Crim  Tartary,  anciently  the  Cher- 
fonefus  Taurica,  a  peninfula  fituated  direftly  to  the 
fouth  of  St  Peterfburg,  between  the  51ft  and  55th  de- 
grees of  latitude,  and  in  46  longitude.  Its  fouthern  and 
weftem  coafts  lie  on  the  Euxine,  its  northern  and  eall- 
em  on  the  Rotten  fea  and  the  Palus  Maeotis.  It  is 
joined,  however,  to  the  continent  on  the  north  by  a 
fmall  neck  of  land  not  more  than  fix  n^'es  broad.  This 
peninfula  has  been  known  more  than  3OCO  years  fince 
the  firft;  naval  expedition  of  the  Argonauts  ;  a  ftory, 
though  mixed  with  fable,  yet  well  founded  in  its  prin- 
cipal fafts.  The  mountainous  parts  were  inhabited  by 
the  Tauri,  probably  a  colony  of  Scythians ;  and  its 
coafts  on  the  weft,  the  eaft,  and  the  fouth,  by  Greeks. 
The  Scythians  were  driven  out  by  Mithridates ;  the 
Greeks  by  the  Sarmatians  ;  and  thefe  again  by  the  A- 
lani  and  Goths,  a  northern  horde  of  Scythians.  The 
Hungarians,  the  CofTacks  and  Tartars,  fucceeded  in 
their  tuni  ;  while  the  Genoefe,  in  the  i  2th  century, 
held  a  temporary  and  precarious  poffelTion  of  the  fea- 
ports,  wliich  they  were  obliged  to  yield  to  the  Turks 
in  1475.  A'  '^^  peace  of  1774,  the  Tartars  of  the 
Crimea  were  declared  independent  ;  and  in  1783,  this 
peninfula  was  united  to  the  RulTian  empire. 

From  the  above-mentioned  ifthmus,  on  which  it 
built  the  fortrefs  of  Or-kapi  or  Perekop,  to  the  fitft 
rifing  of  the  hill  at  Karafubafar,  the  country  is  one 
continued  flat ;  elevaUng  itfelf,  by  an  eafy  gradation, 
to  the  fummit  of  the  hill,  which  forms  the  fouth  fide 
of  the  peninlula  and  the  fliore  of  the  Euxine  fea. 
The  furface  of  the  foil  is  almoft  all  of  one  kind,  a  red- 
didi-gray  loam ;  on  digging,  you  find  it  more  or  lefs 
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mixed  wkh^a  black  earth,  and  the  hills  abound  with 
'  marie.  The  whole  flat  from  Perekop  to  the  rivtr 
Salgir,  which  may  be  an  extent  of  80  miles,  is  full  of 
fait  marfhes  and  lakes  ;  from  whence  the  neighbouring 
Ruffian  governments,  as  well  as  the  Crim  itfelf,  Ana- 
tolia, and  BeiTarabia,  are  fupplied  with  fait.  1'he 
molf  remarkable  of  thefe  lakes  are  five  in  number ; 
Kollof  and  Keffa,  fo  called  after  the  towns  near  which 
they  lie,  are  very  large;  the  Tufla,  about  15  verfts 
from  Perekop,  on  the  road  from  KetTa  ;  the  Red  lake, 
nor  far  from  the  lall  mentioned  ;  and  the  Black  lake. 
Befides  thefe,  there  are  many  other  fwamps  and  lakes, 
from  whence  the  inhabitants  get  fait  for  their  own  con- 
fumption. 

The  greateft  part  of  the  peninfula  is  fo  level  that  a 
man  may  travel  over  the  half  of  it  without  meeting 
with  a  river,  or  even  the  fmalleft  brook.  'Jhe  inhabi- 
tants of  the  villages,  therefore,  make  a  pit  in  the  yard 
of  every  houfe  for  receiving  the  rain  or  the  water  that 
runs  from  the  hills.  The  whole  traft  is  bare  of  every 
kind  of  tree.  Not  a  bu(h  or  a  bramble  is  to  be  feen, 
and  the  herbage  is  extremely  fcanty.  This,  however, 
does  not  proceed  fo  much  from  the  unfruitfulnefs  of 
the  place,  as  from  the  vail  herds  of  cattle  which  rove 
the  whole  year  long  from  place  to  place  ;  by  v.iiich 
means  all  the  grafs  in  fpring,  fummer,  or  autumn,  no 
fooner  appears  through  the  long  drought  which  fuc- 
ceeds  the  rainy  feafon,  but  it  is  immediately  devoured 
or  trodden  down.  The  univerfal  prevalence  of  this 
cuftom  of  keeping  cattle  to  wander  up  and  down,  joined 
to  the  flothfulnefs  cf  the  Tartars,  with  their  inaptitude 
and  averfion  to  agriculture,  is  the  reafon  of  the  total 
negleft  of  that  fcience  here.  Othcr\vife,  were  the  land 
divided  into  portions  and  properly  managed,  there 
\vould  be  a  fufliciency  for  the  cattle,  and  the  reft 
would  be  fruitful  in  com  and  grain.  By  this  means 
alone  the  Crim  would  become  a  fertile  country,  and 
no  natural  defefl  would  be  found  in  oppofition  to 
the  welfare  of  its  inhabitants.  The  truth  of  this  is 
well  known  by  their  neighbours  ;  where,  of  a  hun- 
dred Tartars,*  one  perhaps  follows  hulhandry,  who 
finds  it  to  anAver  to  fo  much  profit,  that  he  has  not 
only  enough  for  his  own  ufe,  but  wherewith  to  lell 
to  the  ninety-nine. 

This  peninfula,  which  is  indeed  but  a  little  diftri(?l, 
yet,  from  the  many  advantages  conferred  upon  it  by 
nature,  may  be  efteemed  peculiarly  rich,  is  divided 
into  the  hilly  country  and  the  fiat.  The  latter,  which 
extends  from  Perekop  to  Kollof  and  the  river  Bulga- 
nap,  to  Karafubafar,  KefFa,  and  Yenicali,  is  ftrewn  there 
and  there  with  little  Tartar  villages,  maintained  by 
cattle  and  the  produce  of  the  fait  lakes.  The  high- 
lands, or  hilly  country,  form  the  fouthem  part  of  the 
Crim,  along  the  ftraight  coaft  of  the  Black  fea,  and 
ftretching  weftward  in  a  right  line  from  Keffa  to  the 
vicinity  of  Belbek.  Thefe  hills  are  compofed  of  layers 
of  chalk  ;  which,  in  the  headlands  and  promonto- 
ries, is  foft,  but  more  inland  quite  hard.  The  ftrata 
of  the  high  hills  are  like  thofe  of  the  promontories, 
and  take  a  direftion  from  north  to  fouth.  Thefe  qua- 
lities of  the  ftrata  prevail  not  throughout  the  whole 
hills,  but  only  in  the  large  and  lofty  ones  ;  fuch  as  the 
two  that  rife  near  Karafubafar,  and  one  very  high  by 
Achmetfched,  which  bears  the  name  of  Aktau.  The 
other  fmaller  hills  lie  fcattered  and  difperfed,  but  take 


the   names  of  the  greater  ones,  to  which  they  Item  to     Crimea, 
belong  ;  as   the  great   ridge  of  Caucafus  does,  which  ^~~"v"— 
extends  beyond  the  Donau,  through  Bulgaria,  and  are 
named  Pa/tans. 

All  accounts  agree  in  this,  that  nature  has  favoured 
thole  highland  countries  with  great  advantages,  and 
bleflTed  them  « ith  abundance  of  all  things.  A  number 
ot  fprings  that  tlow  from  the  mountains  form  the  two 
confiderable  rivers  Salgir  and  Karafu,  which  run  into 
the  Rotten  fea.  The  former,  which  takes  its  rife 
from  a  cavern  in  a  high  hill  near  Achmetfched,  falls 
liraight  into  the  plain  below,  and  waters  a  great  part 
of  the  Crim  ;  the  other  commencing  behind  Karafu- 
bafar, falls  likewile  into  the  plain,  and  mingles  v,-ith 
the  Salgir.  There  are  many  other  little  rivers  and 
llreams,  which  run  eaftward,  and  either  join  the  two 
fore-mentioned  or  fall  immediately  into  the  Rotten 
lea.  All  the  ftreams,  for  the  whole  length  of  the 
hills,  which  begin  at  Keffa,  and  proceed  in  a  chain  of 
the  fame  height,  flow  to  the  north  or  the  north-eall, 
excepting  the  one  behind  Achmetlched,  \vhere  the 
great  mountain  Aktau  is,  which  falls  on  the  other  fide; 
this  river,  rifmg  on  the  northern  fide  of  this  mountain, 
flows,  as  was  before  obferved,  towards  the  north-eaft, 
to  the  Salgir  and  the  Rotten  fea  ;  as  likewife  thofe 
which  ipring  on  the  wellern  fide  take  their  courfe 
weftward  to  the  Bulganak,  and  thence  ftraight  to  the 
Black  fea  ;  which  alio  receives  all  the  other  llttl«  ri- 
vers that  arife  from  thefe  hills,  as  the  Amma,  the  Kat- 
fcha,  the  Belbek,  the  Kafulkioi,  &c. 

The  mountains  are  well  covered  with  wood  fit  for 
the  purpofe  of  ftiip-building,  and  contain  plenty  of 
wild  beafts.  The  valleys  confift  of  fine  arable  land  ;  on 
the  fides  of  the  hills  grow  corn  and  vines  in  great 
abundance,  and  the  earth  is  rich  in  mines.  But  thefe 
mountaineers  are  as  carelefs  and  negligent  as  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  deferts  ;  flighting  all  thefe  advantages  ; 
and,  like  their  brethren  of  the  lowlands,  are  fufficiently 
happy  if  they  are  in  poffeflion  of  a  fat  Iheep  and  as  much 
bread  as  fervesthem  to  eat. 

About  20  years  ago  this  peninfula  was  uncommonly 
full  of  inhabitants  and  wealth.  They  reckoned  at  that 
time  at  leaft  1200  villages  ;  but,  trom  the  late  troubles 
in  the  Crim,  it  has  loft  more  than  a  third  part  of  its 
inhabitants,  and  now,  %vherever  we  turn,  we  meet  with 
the  ruins  of  large  villages  and  dwellings.  The  people 
were  compofed  of  various  nations,  who  lived  together 
under  the  Tarsars  in  the  moft  unbounded  freedom ; 
but  in  tlie  late  Turkifti  war  they  either  put  themfelves 
under  the  RuiTian  government,  and  were  transferred 
to  that  empire,  or  fled  to  Abcafia  and  the  Tfchirkallian 
hills. 

The  houfes  in  the  towns,  as  well  as  the  villages, 
are  for  the  moft  part  of  Iquare  timbers,  having  the  in- 
terftices  filled  with  brick  work,  if  the  polTeflbr  can  af- 
ford it,  and  thofe  of  the  poorer  fort  with  turf.  The 
chinks  and  crannies  are  made  tight  with  clay,  and  then 
plaftered  within  and  without.  The  covering  is  com- 
monly either  of  bricks  or  of  turfs.  Only  the  medfclyds, 
minarets,  and  baths,  are  of  ftone,  and  a  few  extreme- 
ly handlonie  of  marble.  They  have  chimneys  in  the 
chambers,  at  which  they  likewife  drefs  their  viftuals  j 
but  ftoves  in  the  RulTia  manner  none.  In  extreme 
frofts  a  great  iron  pan  of  charcoal  is  brought  into  die 
room,  for  making  it  comfortable.     Their  cuftom  is, 
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Crixfa.  t)  :it  upon  lev  fofas,  with  Turkilli  coverings  and  cii- 
"■  *  iliioiis,  or  upon  a  clay  feat,  fomewhat  railed  above  the 
earth,  and  fpread  with  a  carpet.  In  thefe  rooms  are 
cupbcards  and  chells,  often  covered  with  culhions,  to 
ferve  as  feats  •,  in  which  they  keep  their  gold,  lilver, 
and  valuables.  Such  are  the  inner  ap;irtments  or  ha- 
rams,  in  which  the  women  generally  live  ;  the  others 
are  not  fo  fine.  Thefe  contain  only  a  fofa,  or  a  bank 
of  clay  covered  with  a  carpet,  as  in  the  chimney 
rooms. 

The  rich  Tartars,  and  their  nobility  or  murzas  (eK- 
cepting  only  fuch  as  are  about  the  perfon  of  the  khan), 
commonly  dwell  all  the  year  round  in  the  country, 
coming  only  to  town  when  they  have  bufinefs  there. 
There  are  but  few  to^vns  in  the  Crim,  at  leaft  in  com- 
parifon  of  its  former  population.  The  Krimfkoi  Tar- 
tars have  no  tribun?!  of  ju:lice,  controvcrfies  and  quar- 
rels being  feldom  heard  of  among  them  ;  and  if  a  dif- 
pute  fliould  arife,  it  is  immediately  fettled  by  an  appeal 
to  the  Koran.  Little  diiTerelices  in  the  villages  inevi- 
tably happening  about  property,  or  other  matters  not 
taken  notice  of  in  that  code,  are  amicably  adjufted  by 
the  elderman  or  abefes  ;  but  in  the  towns  all  weighty 
concerns,  excepting  the  fingle  cafe  of  murder  or  ho- 
micide,  are  brought  before  the  kaimakan,  or  command- 
ant, who  fettles  them  abfolutely  witb.out  appeal. 

The  refidence  of  the  khans  of  the  Crimea  was  for- 
merly Bachtfchifarai,  in  which  city  they  held  their  feat 
for  upwards  of  2  30  years.  They  went  thither  from 
Elki-Crim,  or  Old  Crim,  the  capital  city  of  the  Gc- 
noefe,  upon  Bengli  Ghirei  Khan's  plundering  the  fea- 
ports,  and  driving  all  the  Genoefe  from  their  iVations. 
Before  Eflii-Crim,  and  indeed  upon  the  firll  coming 
of  the  Tartars  into  th'-s  peninlula,  the  fovereign  refi- 
dence  was  at  Kollof ;  but  here  they  remained  not  long. 
Under  the  late  Khan  Shagin  Ghirei  it  was  held  at  Kef- 
fa,  tlie  ancient  Theodofia  ;  which  is  ten  miles  dillant 
from  Eiki-Crim,  faid  to  be  the  Cimmerium  of  the  an- 
cients. 

The  principal  cities  or  towns  of  the  Crimea  are  : 
1.  Bachtfchifarai,  an  extenfive  and  wealthy  city,  ly- 
ing in  a  vale  between  two  high  mountains,  and  fur- 
rounded  by  a  number  of  gardens.  From  this  circum- 
flance  it  has  its  name  \  bachtfchi,  fignifying  in  the  Tar- 
tarian language  "  a  garden,"  and  farai,  "  a  palace." 
It  formerly  contained  3';oo  houfes,  and  many  fumptu- 
ous  medfcheds.  The  palace  of  the  khans,  with  its  gar- 
dens and  ponds,  was  much  improved  under  the  go- 
vernment of  Khan  Kerim  Ghirei,  under  whofe  govern- 
ment the  laft  Turkilh  war  took  its  rife.  In  this  palace 
is  the  burial-place  of  all  the  khans  of  Crimea,  wherein 
all  the  khans  that  have  reigned  here  lie  interred.  The 
fine  Krimfkoi  vines,  with  their  large  clullers  of  grapes, 
grow  in  great  plenty  all  about  this  town,  and  a  profu- 
fion  of  other  delicious  fruits,  from  whence  the  neigh- 
bouring parts  of  Ruffia  are  fupplied.  2.  Keffia,  the 
prefent  relidence  of  the  khans,  ftands  on  the  (hore  of 
a  large  harbour  in  the  Black  fea.  Its  fite  is  on  the 
declivity  of  a  long  ridge  of  mountains  ;  and  is  mantled 
by  a  flone  wall,  fortified  by  feveral  towers,  and  encom- 
pafled  by  a  deep  ditch.  On  both  fides  of  the  city  for- 
merly ftood  cartles,  and  in  the  middle  of  them  a  lofty 
turret  for  the  purpofe  of  giving  fignals  by  fire.  Before 
the  wall  were  wide  extended  fuburbs ;  containing  a- 
roong  other  confiderable  buildings,  medfcheds,  churches 
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for  the  Greek  and  Armenian  worlhip  j  of  all  whicrf  Crimf> 
now  only  the  velliges  remain.  The  caftles  and  towers  ^~~~ 
lie  alfo  in  ruins  ;  and  not  one -third  part  of  the  houfes 
of  the  city  itfelf  are  now  remaining,  and  thofe  chieHy 
built  of  materials  taken  from  the  aforefaid  ruins.  They 
formerly  reckoned  KefTa  to  contain  4000  houfes,  in- 
cluding the  fuburbs,  w-ith  a  number  of  medfcheds  and 
Clirixlian  clmrches  ;  but  this  number  has  been  much 
dinilnllhed  by  the  lall  Turkilh  war.  The  prefent  inlia- 
bitants  confjll  mollly  of  Tartars  ;  who  carry  on  a  trade 
by  no  means  inconlldcrable,  in  commodities  brought 
from  Turkey.  The  late  khan,  an  intelligent  and  en- 
lightened perfonage,  made  this  city  the  place  of  his  re- 
fidence,  and  brought  hither  the  mint  from  Bachtfchi- 
farai, built  himfelf  a  palace,  and  ereded  a  divan,  which 
alTembled  three  times  a-week,  and  the  fourth  tim.e  wa» 
held  in  tlie  palace  of  the  khan,  in  which  he  always- 
pcrfonally  affifted.  Here  is  alfo  a  cuftomhoufe,  the' 
management  of  which  is  furmed  out.  3.  Karafubafar, 
likewife'  a  very  rich  city  in  former  times,  ftands  at  the 
be'^inning  of  the  mountains,  about  half-way  betv>-een 
KelTa  and  Bachtlchifarai.  It  is  a  large  trading  town  ; 
contains  a  confiderable  number  of  dwelling-houfes  and 
medfcheds,  but  the  greateft  part  of  them  in  decay,  and 
many  fine  gardens.  This  place  is  the  moft  famous  in 
all  the  Crim  for  its  trade  in  horfes,  and  has  a  market 
once  a-week  for  that  article  of  traffic  ;  to  which  are 
likewife  brought  great  numbers  of  buffaloes,  oxen, 
cows,  camels,  and  (heep  tor  fale.  Near  this  city  flows 
one  of  the  principal  rivers  of  the  Crim,  called  the 
Karafu,  that  is,  the  Black  Water.  Of  this  river  they 
have  an  opinion  in  Ruffia,  that  one  part  of  it  flows 
upwards  for  leveral  vcrils  together.  But  this  is  in  fome 
fort  true,  not  only  of  the  Karafu,  but  of  all  the  rivers 
of  the  Crim  that  have  a  ftrong  current.  The  Tartars, 
■who  dwell  either  in  the  valleys  or  on  the  fides  of  the 
mountains  (frequently  without  confidering  whether 
the  place  is  fupplied  with  water  or  not),  dig  canals- 
either  from  the  fource  of  the  next  river,  or  from  that 
part  of  it  which  lies  nearcft  to  their  particular  habita- 
tion, about  an  arlhine  in  breadth,  for  their  gardens 
and  domertic  ufe.  From  thefe  they  cut  imaller  ones 
through  the  villages,  to  fupply  them  with  water,  and- 
not  unfrequently  to  drive  a  mill.  Thefe  canals  ap- 
pear, to  the  imagination  of  the  common  people,  to 
run  in  a  contrary  direction  to  the  current  of  the  river  j 
and  in  faft  thefe  canals  do  lie,  in  many  places  for  a 
verft  in  length,  fome  fathoms  higher  than  the  level  of 
the  ftream  from  whence  they  are  fupplied.  4.  Aclimet- 
Jhd,  a  pretty  large  city  not  far  from  Bachtfchifarai  j 
now  made  the  capital  of  all  the  Crimea  by  the  regu- 
lations of  Prince  Potemkin  in  the  lummer  of  1785. 
^.  Koflof  formerly  a  very  confiderable  trading  town, 
lies  on  the  weftern  fide  of  the  peninfula,  in  a  bay  of 
the  Black  fea  ;  which,  as  well  as  the  found  at  Keflfa, 
might  rather  be  called  a  road  than  a  haven.  This 
was  the  firfl  town  the  Tartars  poiTeffed  themfelves  of 
on  their  firft  entrance  into  the  Crim,  and  eflablilhed 
a  cuftomhoufe  therein,  after  the  example  of  the  Ge- 
noele,   which  is  now  farmed  out. 

The  other  remarkable  places  are,  Sutiah,  which  is 
built  on  the  hills  upon  the  fliore  of  the  Black  fea,  at 
the  fouth  fide  of  the  peninfula,  and  is  famous  for  its 
excellent  wine,  refembling  Champagne  both  in  colour- 
and  ftrength ;    yilufchti,  on  the  fame  fide,  among  the 
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Bnrjea  hilh  on  the  fea  fhore  ;  Baluk/ava,  where  there  is  a  fine 
harbour,  and  perhaps  the  o:i!y  one  on  the  Black  fea, 
containing  ample  room  for  a  very  good  fleet  j  Intet-- 
t7ian  may  be  noticed  for  its  commodious  though  not 
very  large  haven,  called  Achtiar  ;  and  Ma»guf>,  the  old 
Cherfonefus :  which  \vere  all  formerly  veiy  flourifliing 
towns ;  but  are  now  either  in  ruins,  or  dmndled  into 
fmall  villages. 

All  theie  places,  fo  long  as  the  Genoefe  remained 
mailers  of  the  Crim,  were  well  fortified  ;  but  the  Tar- 
tars, in  taking  them,  demolilhed  all  the  works.  While 
they  were  under  the  Turks,  they  left  the  fortreffes  of 
Keffii,  Kertfch,  and  Kollof,  and  built  the  fort  Arabat 
on  the  neck  of  land  between  the  fea  of  Azof  (or  Palus 
M:eotis)  and  the  Rotten  fea,  where  Perekop  alfo  is. 

In  Arabat  are  but  few  houfes  ;  but  here  the  warlike 
ftores  of  the  khans  were  ke-px.— Perekop,  called  by  the 
Turks  Or-lapi,  is  a  fortrefs  of  moderate  ftrength  ; 
ftanding  about  the  middle  of  the  neck  of  land  that 
joins  the  peninfula  with  the  continent.  This  illhmus, 
v.hich  is  at  leaft  fix  miles  broad,  is  cut  through  with  a 
wide  and  deep  ditch  lined  with  ftone,  and  reaches  from 
the  Black  to  the  Rotten  fc>.  This  was  formerly  kept 
without  water,  but  now  is  filled  from  both  feas.  On 
the  Crimean  fide  a  high  wall  of  earth  runs  the  whole 
length  of  it,  ftraight  from  one  fea  to  the  other.  The 
people  pal's  over  the  ditch  by  means  of  a  drawbridge, 
and  through  the  wall  by  a  gateway.  The  walls  of  the 
fortrefs  are  fome  fathoms  from  the  road  fide  ;  of  which 
the  ruins  are  only  now  difcernible,  nsmely,  large  brick 
houfes,  with  a  number  of  bomb-fliells  and  cannon-balls 
about  them,  which  were  formerly  kept  in  the  fortrels. 
At  leaft  two  miles  from  this  is  a  pretty  populous  but 
miferable  place,  which  was  probably  the  town  to  which 
this  fort  belonged.  Near  the  gate  is  a  cuftomhoufe, 
where  all  imports  and  exports  pay  duty. 

This  peninfula  was  formerly  extremely  populous  ;  the 
number  of  its  inhabitants,  in  Tartars,  Turks,  Greeks, 
Armenians,  Jews,  and  others,  amounted  to  above 
200,000  men.  Since  that,  however,  the  grcateft  part 
of  the  Chrillians  have  betaken  themfelves  to  the  other 
parts  of  the  Ruffian  empire,  particularly  the  govern- 
ment of  Azof;  and  many  other  inhabitants,  particularly 
Tartars,  have  gone  to  Taman  and  Abchafia  ;  fo  that 
the  prefent  population  of  the  Crim  cannot  now  be  rec- 
koned at  more  than  70,000  men  at  moft. 

The  Crim  was  heretofore  di\"ided  into  24  kaduliks 
or  dillriifts ;  namely,  Yenikali,  Kertfch,  Arabat,  Ef- 
ki-krim,  Keffa,  Karafubafar,  Sudak,  Achmetfched, 
Yalof,  Bachtfchifarai,  Balaklava,  Mangup,  Inkerman, 
Koflof,  Or,  Manfur,  Tarkan,  Sivafch,  Tifchongar, 
Sarubulat,  Barun,  Argun,  Sidfchugut,  and  Schirin. 
Several  of  thefe  diftrifts  are  named  after  the  town 
or  village  wherein  the  murza,  their  governor,  divells  ; 
and  many  of  them  are  at  prefent  in  a  ftate  of  total  de- 
'  cay. 

CRIMEN  FALSI.      See  Faisi  Crimen. 

CRIMSON,  one  of  the  feven  red  colours  of  the 
dyers.     See  Dyeikg. 

CRINGLE,  a  fmall  hole  made  in  the  bolt-rope  of 
fail,  by  inteit\vifting  one  of  the  divifions  of  a  rope, 
railed  a  flrant!,  alternately  round  itfelf  and  through 
the  ftrands  of  the  bolt-rope,  till  it  becomes  threefold, 
and  alTumes  the  fliape  of  a  wreath  or  ring.  The  ufe 
of  the  cringle  is  generally  to  contain  the  end  of  fome 
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rope,  wliich  is  faflened  thereto  for  the  purpofe  of 
drawing  up  the  fail  to  its  yard,  or  of  extending  the 
(kirts  by  the  means  of  bridles,  to  Hand  upon  a  fide  wind. 
The  ivorJ  feems  to  be  derived  from  krinckelen  (Belg.) 
"  to  run  into  twills." 

CRINUM,  ASPHODEL-LILY  ;  a  genus  of  plxnts  be- 
longing to  the  hexandria  clafs ;  and  in  the  natural  me- 
thod ranking  under  the  9th  order,  Spathaceae.  See  Bo- 
TASY  Index. 

CRISIS,  in  Medicine,  is  ufed  in  different  fenfes,  both 
by  the  ancient  and  modern  phyficians.  With  fome  it 
means  frequently  no  more  than  the  excretion  of  any 
no.\iou5  fubflance  from  the  body.  Others  take  the 
word  for  a  fecretion  of  the  no.xious  humours  made  in 
a  fever.  Others  ufe  it  for  the  critical  motion  iifelf  j 
and  Galen  defines  a  crifis  in  fevers,  a  fudden  and  in- 
ftantaneous  change,  either  for  the  better  or  the  worfe, 
productive  of  recovery  or  death. 

CRISPIN  and  Crispianus,  two  legendary  faints, 
whofe  feftival,  as  marked  in  the  kalendar,  is  on  tha 
25th  of  Oflober.  According  to  the  legend,  they 
^s'ere  brethren,  born  at  Rome  ;  from  whence  they  tra- 
velled to  SoiiTons  in  France,  about  the  year  303,  to 
propagate  the  Chriftian  religion  ;  and  becaufe  they 
would  not  be  chargeable  to  others  for  their  mainte- 
nance, they  exercifed  the  trade  of  flioemakers  :  but 
the  governor  of  the  town  difcovering  them  to  be  Chri- 
flians,  ordered  them  to  be  beheaded.  From  which 
time  the  Ihoemakers  made  choice  of  them  for  their  tu- 
telar faints. 

CRIST.^,  in  Surgery,  a  term  for  certain  excref- 
cences  about  the  anus  arlil  pudenda.  See  Medicike 
InJcx. 

CRISTA  GALLI,  in  Anatomy,  an  eminence  in  the 
rcixAAli  oi  X.\\e  OS  elhmoides,  ad var.cing  within  the  cavi- 
ty of  the  cranium  ;  and  to  which  is  faflened  that  part 
of  the  dura  mater  which  divides  the  brain,  called y<;/jr. 
It  has  its  name  from  its  figure,  which  refembles  that 
of  a  cock's  comb.  In  adults,  this  procefs  appears  of  a 
piece  with  x\ie.feptum  naidum.     See  Anatomy  Index. 

CRITERION,  or  Criterium,  a  llandard  by 
which  propoCtions  and  opinions  are  compared,  in  order 
to  difcover  their  truth  or  falfehood. 

CRITHE,  in  Surgery,  commonly  called  the_/?v<'»  is 
a  fort  of  tubercle  that  grows  on  the  eyelids.  When 
fmall,  it  is  feated  on  the  edge  of  the  eyelid  ;  but  when 
large,  it  fpreads  fiirther.  When  they  do  not  fuppu- 
rate  they  become  wens.  They  are  apt  to  difappear 
and  return.  If  there  is  inflammation,  endeavour  to  fup- 
purate  it  with  the  white  bread  poultice  :  if  it  is  hard, 
deflroy  it  with  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  hog's  lard 
and  quickfilver.  If  the  lower  eyelid  is  affefled,  the  tu- 
mor is  more  frequently  on  its  infide  ;  and  then  it  is  beft 
to  diffeft  it,  or  to  make  %vay  for  it  outwardly  by  apply- 
ing icauftic  on  the  fkin  jull  upon  it. 

CRITHUM,  samphire  ;  a  genus  of  plants  belong- 
ing to  the  pentandria  clafs ;  and  in  the  natural  method 
ranking  under  the  45th  order,  Umbellatir.  See  Bota- 
ny Index. — Its  leaves  are  an  excellent  pickle  ufed  for 
fauces,  and  are  by  many  eaten  raw  in  falads.  It  is  of 
a  faltifli  rclilh,  palatable,  and  comfortable  to  the  fto- 
mach.  It  is  not  very  eafily  preferved  in  gardens.  It 
mufl  be  fown  on  gravelly  or  rocky  ground,  half  an 
inch  deep  •,  in  which  fituation  the  plants  will  come  up, 
and  lall  fome  years. 

CRITHOMANCY, 
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.  CRITHOMANCY,  s  kind  of  divination,  perform- 
ed by  conlidering  the  dough  or  matter  of  the  cakes 
offered  in  facrifice,  and  the  meal  ftrewcd  over  the  vic- 
tims to  be  killed.  Hence,  in  regard  they  ordinarily 
ufeJ  barley-meal  in  thefe  ceremonies,  this  kind  of  di- 
vination ivas  called  cnthomancy,  from  x^if"!),  barley,  and 
fMimiL  divination. 

CRITIAS,  one  of  the  50  tyrants  fet  over  Athens 
by  the  Spartans.  He  was  eloquent  and  well  bred,  but 
of  dangerous  principles.  He  cruelly  perfecuted  his 
enemies,  and  put  them  to  death.  He  ^vas  killed  about 
400  years  before  the  Auguilan  age,  in  a  battle  againft 
thole  citizens  whom  his  opprelfion  had  banilhed.  He 
had  been  among  the  difciples  of  Socrates,  and  had 
wiitten  elegies  and  other  compofitions,  of  which  fome 
fragments  remain. 

CRITICAL  DAYS  and  symptoms,  among  phyfi- 
cians,  are  certain  days  and  fymptoms  in  the  courfe  of 
acute  difeafes,  which  indicate  the  patient's  fiate,  and 
determine  him  either  to  recover  or  grow  worfe.  See 
Mkdicine  Index. 

CRITICISM,  the  art  of  judging  with  propriety 
concerning  any  objeft  or  combination  of  objefts.  But, 
in  a  more  limited  lenfe,  the  fcience  of  criticifm  is  con- 
fined to  the  fine  arts.  The  principles  of  the  tine  arts 
are  beft  unfolded  by  ftudying  the  fenfitive  part  of  our 
nature,  and  by  learning  what  objects  are  naturally 
agreeable  and  what  are  naturally  difagreeable.  The 
man  who  afpires  to  be  a  critic  in  thefe  arts,  muft 
pierce  fliU  deeper  :  he  muft  clearly  perceive  ^vhat  ob- 
jefts  are  lofty,  what  low,  what  are  proper  or  impro- 
per, what  are  manly,  and  what  are  mean  or  trivial. 
Hence  a  foundation  for  judging  of  tafte,  and  for  rea- 
forung  upon  it ;  where  it  is  conformable  to  principles, 
we  can  pronounce  with  certainty  that  it  is  correct  ; 
ctherwife,  that  it  is  incorrecl,  and  perhaps  whimfical. 
Thus  the  fine  arts,  like  morals,  become  a  rational  fci- 
ence ;  and,  like  morals,  may  be  cultivated  to  a  high 
degree  of  refinement. 

Manifold  are  the  advantages  of  criticifm,  wht  i.hus 
ftudied  as  a  rational  fcience.  In  the  firll  place,  a  tho- 
rough acquaintance  with  the  principles  of  the  fine  arts 
redoubles  the  entertainments  thofe  arts  afford.  To 
the  man  who  refigns  himfelf  entirely  to  fentiraent  or 
feeling,  without  interpofing  any  fort  of  judgment, 
poetry,  mufic,  painting,  are  mere  paftime  ;  in  the  prirr.e 
of  life,  indeed,  they  are  delightfiil,  being  fupported  by 
the  force  of  novelty  and  the  heat  of  imagination  :  but 
they  lofe  their  relifli  gradually  with  their  novelty  5 
and  are  generally  neglected  in  the  maturity  of  life, 
which  difpofes  to  more  ferious  and  more  important 
occupations.  To  thofe  who  deal  in  criticifm  as  a  re- 
gular fcience,  governed  by  juft  principles,  and  giving 
fcope  to  judgment  as  well  as  to  fancy,  the  fine  arts 
are  a  favourite  entertainment  ;  and  in  old  age  main- 
tain that  relilh  which  they  produce  in  the  mcrning  of 
life. 

In  the  next  place,  a  philofophical  inquiry  into  tl.e 
principles  of  the  fine  ait-t,  inures  the  rellcfting  mind 
to  the  moft  enticing  fort  of  logic  :  the  pradlice  of 
reafoning  upon  fubjecls  fo  agreeable  tends  to  a  habit ; 
and  a  habit  ftrengthening  the  reafoning  faculties,  pre- 
pares the  mind  for  entering  into  fubjefts  more  difficult 
and  abftraft.  To  have,  in  this  refpeft,  a  juft  con- 
ception of  the  importance  of  criticifin,    we   need  but 
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relle^t  upon  the  common  method  of  education ;  which,  CrUieifm. 
after  fome  years  fpent  in  acquiring  languages,  hi'.;Tiei  ^~~~v^— ' 
u'!,  without  the  leaft  preparatory  difciplinc,  into  the 
moft  profound  philofophy  :  a  more  effedlual  method 
to  alienate  the  tender  mind  from  abftraft  fcience,  is 
beyond  the  reach  of  invention  :  and  accordingly,  with 
refpecl  to  fuch  fpeculations,  the  bulk  of  our  youth 
contrafl  a  fort  of  hobgoblin  terror,  which  is  feldom, 
if  ever,  fubdued.  Thofe  who  apply  to  the  arts  arc 
trained  in  a  very  different  manner  :  they  are  led,  ftcp 
by  ftep,  from  the  eaner  parts  of  the  operation  to 
1-. l.at  are  more  difticult  ;  and  are  not  permitted  to 
make  a  new  motion  till  they  be  perfected  in  thofe 
which  regularly  precede  it.  The  fcience  of  ciiticifm 
appears  then  to  be  a  middle  link,  connetling  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  education  into  a  regular  chain.  This 
fcience  furnifheth  an  inviting  opportunity  to  exercife 
the  judgment :  we  delight  to  reafon  upon  ^bjcfls  that 
are  equally  pleafant  and  famihar  ;  we  proceed  gradu- 
ally from  the  Ampler  to  the  more  involved  cafes  :  and 
in  a  due  ccurfe  of  dilcipline,  cuftom,  which  improves 
all  our  faculties,  beftows  acutenefs  upon  thofe  of  rea- 
fon, fufhcient  to  unravel  all  the  intricacies  of  philo- 
fophy. 

Nor  ought  it  to  be  overlooked,  that  the  reafonings 
employed  upon  the  fine  arts  are  of  the  fame  kind  with 
thofe  w-hich  regulate  oi:r  condudl.  Mathematical  and 
metaphj-fical  reafons  have  no  tendency  to  improve 
focial  intercourfe  ;  nor  are  they  applicable  to  the  com- 
mon affairs  of  life  :  but  a  juft  tafte  in  the  fine  arts,  de- 
rived from  rational  principles,  fiirr.ifties  elegant  fub- 
jecls for  converfation,  and  prepares  us  finely  for  acting 
in  the  focial  ftate  with  dignity  and  propriety. 

The  fcience  of  rational  criticifin  tends  to  improve 
the  heart  not  lefs  than  the  undcrftanding.  It  tends, 
in  the  firft  place,  to  moderate  the  felfiflr  affeflions  :  by 
fvveetening  and  harmonizing  the  temper,  it  is  a  ftrcng 
antidote  to  the  turbulence  of  paflicn  and  violence  of 
purfuit  ;  it  procures  to  a  man  fo  much  mental  enjoy- 
ment, that,  in  order  to  be  occupied,  he  is  not  tempted 
in  youth  to  precipitate  into  hunting,  gaming,  drinking  j 
nor  in  middle  age,  to  deliver  hi-nfelf  over  to  amb'tion  ; 
nor  in  old  age,  to  avarice.  Pride  and  envy,  two  dif- 
guflfiil  palTions,  find  in  the  conftitution  no  enemy  more 
forraidable  than  a  delicate  and  difceming  tafte  :  the 
man  upon  whom  nature  and  culture  have  deftowed 
this  bleffing,  feels  great  delight  in  the  virtuous  difpo- 
fitions  and  a£Hons  of  others  ;  he  loves  to  cherilli  them, 
and  to  publilh  tliem  to  the  world  ;  faults  and  failings, 
it  is  true,  are  to  him  not  lefs  obvious  ;  but  thefe  he 
avoids,  or  removes  out  of  fight,  becaufe  they  give  him 
pain.  On  the  other  hand,  a  man  void  of  tafte,  upon 
%vhom  the  moft  firiking  beauties  make  but  a  faint  im- 
preffion,  has  no  joy  but  in  gratifying  his  pride  or  en- 
vy by  the  difcovery  of  errors  and  blemiflies.  In  a 
word,  there  may  be  other  paflions,  which,  for  a  fea- 
fon,  difturb  the  peace  of  fociety  more  than  thole  men- 
tioned :  but  no  other  pafT.on  is  fo  unwearied  an  anta- 
gonift  to  the  fweets  cf  focial  intercourfe  :  thefe  paf- 
fions,  tending  afTiduoufly  to  their  gratification,  put  a 
man  perpetually  in  oppofition  to  others ;  and  difpofe 
him  more  to  relifb  bad  than  good  qualities,  even  in  .-i 
companion.  How  different  that  difpofition  of  jnind, 
where  every  virtue  in  a  companion  or  neighbour,  is, 
by  refinement  of  tzilc,  f:t  in  its  lirongcft  hght ;  and 
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.Criticifm    defeifls   or  blemilhes,  natural  to  all,  are  fupprtfled,  or 

.  '1  kept  out  of  vieiv  ! 
■  '^"  '"^"  In  the  next  place,  delicacy  of  tafte  tends  not  lefs  to 
invigorate  the  fecial  affections  than  to  moderate  thofe 
that  are  felfilh.  To  be  convinced  of  this  tendency, 
we  need  only  reflecl,  that  delicacy  of  tafte  neceffarily 
heightens  cur  fenfibility  of  pain  and  pleafure,  and  of 
courfe  our  fympathy,  which  is  the  capital  branch  of 
•every  focial  paffion.  Sympathy,  in  particular,  invites 
a  communication  of  joys  and  forrows,  hopes  and 
fears  :  fuch  exercife,  loothing  and  latisfaflory  in  it- 
felf,  is  necefTarlly  produdive  of  mutual  good-uill  and 
affeftion. 

One  other  advantage  of  rational  criticifm  is  refer- 
ved  to  the  lall:  place,  being  of  all  the  moil  important  ; 
which  is,  that  it  is  a  great  fupport  to  morality.  No 
■occupation  attaches  a  man  more  to  his  duty  than  that 
of  cultivating  a  tafte  in  the  fine  arts  :  a  juft  relilfi  of 
what  is  beautiful,  proper,  elegant,  and  ornamental,  in 
■jvriting  or  painting,  in  architefture  or  gardening,  is 
a  fine  preparation  for  the  fame  juft  relifli  of  thefe  qua- 
lities in  charafter  and  behaviour.  To  the  man  who 
lias  acquired  a  tafte  fo  acute  and  accomplilhed,  every 
aftion  wrong  or  improper  muft  be  highly  difguflful : 
if,  in  any  inftance,  the  overbearing  power  of  paffion 
fway  him  from  his  duty,  he  returns  to  it  upon  the  tirft 
refleftion  with  redoubled  refolution  never  to  be  fway- 
cd  a  fecond  time  :  he  has  now  an  additional  motive 
to  virtue,  a  conviflion  derived  from  experience,  that, 
happinefs  depends  on  regularity  and  order,  and  that  a 
-difregard  to  juftice  or  propriety  never  fails  to  be  pu- 
niflied  with  ll^ame  and  remorfe. 

For  the  rules  of  criticifm  applicable  to  the  fine  arts, 
and  derived  from  human  nature,  lee  Architecture, 
Beauty,  Ccncruity,  Comparisox,  Grandeur, 
&c. 

CRITO,  an  Athenian  philofopher,  flourifhed  400 
years  before  Chrift.  He  was  one  of  the  moft  zeal- 
ous "lifciples  of  Socrates,  and  fupplied  him  with  what- 
ever 1."^  wanted.  He  had  feveral  fcholars  who  proved 
great  men,  and  he  compofed  fome  dialogues  whrch  are 
loft.    . 

CRITOLAUS,  a  citizen  of  Tegea  in  Arcadia. 
He  with  two  brothers  fought  againft  the  three  fons  of 
Demonftratus  of  Pheneus,  to  put  an  end  to  a  long  war 
between  their  relpeftive  nations.  The  brothers  of 
Critolaus  were  both  killed,  and  he  alone  remained  to 
withftand  his  three  bold  antagonifts.  He  conquered 
them  ;  and  when  at  his  return  his  fifter  deplored  the 
death  of  one  of  his  antagoniifs,  to  whom  fhe  was  be- 
trothed, he  killed  her  in  a  fit  of  refentment.  The  of- 
fence defeFTed  capital  punilhment  ;  but  he  was  pardon- 
ed on  account  of  the  fervices  he  had  rendered  his  coun- 
try. He  was  aftervsards  general  of  the  Achaians  ;  and 
it  is  faid  that  he  poifoned  himfelf  becaufe  he  had  been 
conquered  at  Thennopylse  by  the  Romans,  about  146 
years  before  the  Auguflan  age. 

CRIZZELLING,  in  the  glafs  trade,  a  kind  of 
roughnefs  arifing  on  the  furface  of  fome  kinds  of  glafs. 
This  was  the  fault  of  a  peculiar  fort  of  glafs  made  in 
■Oxfordfhire  and  fome  other  places,  of  black  flints,  a 
cryftallized  fand,  and  a  large  quantity  of  nitre,  tartar, 
and  borax.  The  glafs  thus  made  is  very  beautiful,  but, 
from  the  too  great  quantities  of  the  falts  in  the  mixture, 
if  fubjeft  to  crizzel ;  that  is,  the  falts  in  the  mixture,  from 
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their  tcx>  great  proportion,   are  fubjeil:,  either  from  the    Cro.itfa, 
adventitious  nitre  of  the  air  from  without,  or  from  warm   f  ■'oco'liic 
liquors  put  in  them,  to  be  either  increafed  in  quantity         *~~" 
or  diflolved,  and  thereby  induce    a  fcabrities  or  rough- 
iicls    irrecoverably    clouding    the    tranfparence  of  the 
glafs.      This  is  what    was  called   cr!z%e/ling  ;  but  by 
ufing  an   Italian  ^vhite  pebble,    and    abating  the  pro- 
portions of  the   falts,  the  manufafture   is  now  carried 
on  %vith  advantage,  and  the  glafs  made  v.ith  thefe   falts 
is  whiter  thau  the  fineft  Venetian,  and  is  fubjecl  to  no 
faults. 

CROATIA,  a  part  of  the  ancient  Illyricum,  is 
bounded  on  the  eaft  by  Sclavonia  and  Bofnia,  on  the 
fouth  and  fouth-weil  by  Morlachia,  and  on  the  north 
by  the  Drave,  which  leparates  it  from  a  part  of  Scla- 
vonia. It  is  about  80  miles  in, length  and  70  in 
breadth,  and  was  once  divided  between  the  Hunga- 
rians and  Turks  j  but  now  the  greateft  part  of  it  is 
fubjefl  to  the  houfe  of  Auilria.  The  Croats  derive 
their  origin  from  the  Sclavi ;  and  their  language  is  a 
dialect  of  the  Sclavonian,  approaching  very  near  to 
that  of  the  Poles.  The  country^  is  divided  into  two 
parts,  viz.  that  under,  and  that  beyond,  the  Save.  In 
the  late  warS. between  the  emprefs  queen  and  the  king 
of  PrufTia,  no  lefs  than  50,000  men  were  raifed  out 
of  this  fmall  territory;  Both  horfe  and  foot  are  good 
foldiers,  efpecially  the  former.  The  foil,  where  culti- 
vated, is  fruitfiil  in  wne  and  oil,  &c.  but  being  a  fron- 
tier country,  and  much  expofed  to  inroads,  it  is  not 
fo  ^vell  cultivated  as  it  otherivife  might  be. 

CROCODILE.  See  Lacerta,  Erpetology 
Index. 

Fqffil  Crocodile,  one  of  the  greateft  curiofities  in 
the  fofTil  ivorld  which  the  late  ages  have  produced. 
It  is  the  fkeleton  of  a  large  crocodile,  almoft  entire, 
found  at  a  great  depth  under  ground,  bedded  in  ftone. 
This  was  in  the  poffefTion  of  Linkius,  who  wrote  many 
pieces  of  natural  hiftory,  and  particularly  an  accurate 
delciiption  of  this  curious  foffil.  It  was  found  in  the 
fide  of  a  large  mountain  in  the  midland  part  of  Ger- 
many, and  in  a  ftratum  of  black  foflil  ftone,  fomewhat 
like  our  common  flate,  but  of  a  coarler  texture,  the 
fame  with  that  in  which  the  fofTil  fifties  in  many  parts 
of  the  world  are  found.  This  fkelt:on  had  the  back 
and  ribs  very  plain,  and  was  of  a  much  deeper  black 
than  the  reft  of  the  ftone  ;  as  is  alfo  the  cafe  in  the 
fofTil  fifhes  which  are  preferved  in  this  manner.  The 
part  of  the  ftone  where  the   head   lay  was  not   found  j  , 

this  being  broken  off  juft  at  the  ftioulders,  but  that  ir- 
regularly ;  fo  that  in  one  place,  a  part  of  the  back 
of  the  head  was  vinble  in  its  natural  form.  The  two 
flioulder-bones  were  very  fair,  and  three  of  the  feet 
were  well  preferved  ;  the  legs  wese  of  their  natural 
fliape  and  fize,  and  the  feet  preferved  even  to  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  five  toes  of  each. 

Crocodile  {crocodihn),  in  Rhetoric,  a  captious  and 
fophiftical  kind  of  argumentation,  contrived  to  feduce 
the  unwary,  and  draw  them  fpecioufty  into  a  fnare.  It 
has  its  name  crocodile  from  the  following  occafion,  in- 
vented by  the  poets.  A  poor  woman,  begging  a  cro- 
codile that  had  caught  her  fon  walking  by  the  river- 
fide  to  fpare  and  reftore  him,  v.as  anfuered,  that  he 
would  reflore  him,  provided  flie  ftiould  give  a  true  an- 
fuer  to  a  queftion  he  fhould  propofe  :  the  queftion  was, 
Will  I  reftore  thy  fon  or  not  '  To  this  the  poor  wo- 
man 
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man,  furpefling  a  deceit,  forrowfulK''  anfwered,  Tliou 
wilt  not  :  and  demanded  to  have  him  reilored,  becaule 
Ihe  had  aniwered  truly.  Thou  liell,  fays  the  croco- 
dile ;  for  if  I  rcflore  him  thou  haft  not  anfvvered  truly  : 
I  cannot  therefore  reftore  him  without  making  thy  an- 
fwer  falfe.  Under  this  head  may  be  reduced  the  pro- 
pofitions  called  mentientes  or  infoluhiles  ;  which  deftroy 
themfelves.  Such  is  that  of  the  Cretan  poet  :  Omnes 
ad  unum  Cretenfes  fcmper  mentiuntur  :  "  all  the  Cretans, 
to  a  man,  ahvays  lie."  Either,  then  the  poet  lies 
when  he  aflerts  that  the  Cretans  all  lie,  or  the  Cretans 
do  not  all  lie. 

CROCUS,  SAFFRON  ;  a  genus  of  plants  belonging 
to  the  triandria  clafs  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  rank- 
ing under  the  6th  order  Enfahe.  See  Botany  In- 
dex, 

Crocus,  in  Chemijlry,  denotes  any  metal  calcined 
to  a  red  or  deep  yellow  colour. 

Crocus  Metallorum,  an  emetic  preparation  of  anti- 
mony and  nitre.     See  Chemistry  Index. 

CRCESUS,  the  laft  king  of  Lydia,  remarkable  for 
his  riches,  his  conquefts,  his  temporary  profperity,  and 
the  fad  reverfe  of  his  fortune.  He  fubdued  the  Phry- 
gians, Myfians,  Paphlagonians,  Thracians,  and  Cari- 
ans  ;  amaffed  together  immenfe  riches  ;  and  became 
one  of  the  moft  powerful  and  magnificent  princes  in 
the  world.  He  drew  the  learned  to  his  court,  and 
took  a  pleafure  in  converfing  with  them.  Thales  of 
Miletus,  Pittacus  of  Mitylene,  Bias  of  Priene,  Cleo- 
bulus  of  Lindus,  and  moft  of  the  other  "  wife  men," 
as  they  are  emphatically  ftyled,  who  lived  in  that  age, 
as  well  as  ^fop  the  fabullft,  and  the  elegant  Greek 
poets  of  the  times,  were  bountifully  received  at  the 
court  of  Crcefus.  There  is  ftill  on  record  a  memorable 
converfation  between  that  prince  and  Solon,  which 
Teemed  to  predicf  the  fubfequent  events  of  his  reign, 
and  which  had  a  late  but  important  influence  on  the 
character  and  fortune  of  the  Lydian  king.  Crcefus 
having  entertained  his  Athenian  gueft,  according  to 
the  ancient  faftiion,  for  feveral  days,  before  he  allied 
him  any  queftions,  oftentatioufly  lliowed  him  the  mag- 
nificence of  his  palace,  and  particularly  the  riches  of 
his  treafury.  After  all  had  been  difplayed  to  the  befl 
advantage,  the  king  complimented  Solon  upon  his  cu- 
rioCty  and  love  of  knowledge  ;  and  aiked  him,  as  a 
man  who  had  feen  many  countries,  and  retlefled  with 
much  judgment  upon  what  he  had  feen.  Whom  of  all 
men  he  efteemed  moft  happy  ?  By  the  particular  oc- 
cafion,  as  well  as  the  triumphant  air  with  which  the 
quertion  was  propofed,  the  king  made  it  evident  that 
he  expefted  flattery  rather  than  information.  But  So- 
lon's character  had  not  been  enervated  by  the  debilita- 
ting air  of  a  court  ;  and  he  replied  with  a  manly  free- 
dom, "  Tellus,  the  Athenian."  Crcefus,  >vho  had 
fcarcely  learned  to  diftinguifti,  even  in  imagination, 
between  wealth  and  happinefs,  inquired  with  a  tone  of 
furprife,  why  this  preference  to  Tellus  >  "  Tellus," 
rejoined  Solon,  "  was  not  confpicuous  for  his  riches 
or  his  grandeur,  being  only  a  fimple  citizen  of  Athens  ; 
but  he  was  defcended  from  parents  who  deferved  the 
firil  honours  of  the  republic.  He  was  equally  fortu- 
nate in  his  children,  who  obtained  univerfal  efteem  by 
their  probity,  patriotifra,  and  every  uleful  quality  of 
the  mind  or  body  :  and  as  to  himtelf,  he  died  fighting 
gallantly  in  the  fervicc  of  his  country,  which  his  va- 
VoL.  VI.  Pan  II. 
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lour  rendered  viftorious  in  a  doubtful  combat  ;  on 
which  accoiiiit  the  Athenians  buried  him  on  the  ipot 
where  he  fell,  and  diftinguilhed  him  by  every  honour 
which  public  gratitude  can  confer  on  illuftrious  me- 
rit." 

Crcpfus  had  little  encouragement,  after  this  anfwer, 
to  afli.  Solon,  in  the  fecond  place,  \Vliom,  next  to  Tel- 
lus, he  deemed  moft  happy  ?  Such,  however,  is  the 
illufion  of  vanity,  that  he  ftill  ventured  to  make  this 
demand  ;  and  ftill,  as  we  are  informed  by  the  moft  cir- 
cumftantial  of  hiftorians,  entertained  hopes  of  being 
favourably  anfwered.  But  Solon  replied  with  the  fame 
freedom  as  before,  "  The  brothers  Cleobis  and  Biton, 
two  youths  of  Argos,  whofe  ftrength  and  addrefs  were 
crowned  v%ith  repeated  vittory  at  the  Olympic  games  j 
who  deferved  the  afFeclion  of  their  parents,  the  grati- 
tude of  their  country,  the  admiration  of  Greece  ;  and 
who,  having  ended  their  lives  with  peculiar  felicity, 
were  commemorated  by  the  moft  lignal  monuments 
of  immortal  fame."  "  And  is  the  happinefs  of  a  king, 
then,"  faid  Crcefus,  "  fo  little  regarded,  O  Grecian 
ftranger,  that  you  prefer  to  it  the  mean  condition  of 
an  Athenian  or  Argive  citizen  ?"  The  reply  of  Solon 
fulliciently  juftified  his  reputation  for  wifdbra.  "  The 
life  of  man,"  faid  he,  confifts  of  70  years,  which 
make  25,550  days  ;  an  immenfe  number  :  yet  in  the 
longeft  life,  the  events  of  any  one  day  will  not  be  found 
exactly  alike  to  thofe  of  another.  The  affairs  of  men 
are  liable  to  perpetual  viciflitudes :  the  Divinity  who 
prefides  over  our  fate  is  envious  of  too  much  profpe- 
rity ;  and  all  human  life,  if  not  condemned  to  calami- 
ty, is  at  leaft  liable  to  accident.  Whoever  has  unin- 
terruptedly enjoyed  a  profperous  tide  of  fuccefs  may 
juftly  be  called  fortunate :  but  he  cannot  before  his 
death  be  entitled  to  the  epithet  of  hap[>y" 

The  events  ^vhich  foon  followed  this  converlation, 
prove  hoiv  little  fatisfaftion  is  derived-  from  the  poflel- 
fion  of  a  throne.  \l(!ilorious  in  war,  unrivalled  in 
wealth,  fupreme  in  power,  Crcefus  felt  and  acknow- 
ledged his  unhappinefs.  The  warmeft  affections  of  his 
foul  centered  in  his  fon  Atys,  a  youth  of  the  moft 
promifing  hopes,  who  had  often  fought  and  conquered 
by  his  fide.  The  ftrength  of  his  attachment  was  ac- 
companied with  an  excefs  of  paternal  care,  and  the 
anxiety  of  his  waking  hours  difturbed  the  tranquillity 
of  his  reft.  He  dreamed  that  his  beloved  fon  ivas  flain 
by  a  dart  j  and  the  folicitude  with  which  he  watched 
his  fafety,  preventing  the  youth  from  his  ufual  occu- 
pations and  amufements,  and  thereby  rendering  hira 
too  eager  to  enjoy  them,  moft  probably  expofed  him 
to  the  much-dreaded  misfortune.  Reludlantly  permit- 
ted to  engage  in  a  party  of  hunting,  the  juvenile  ar- 
dour of  Atys,  increafed  by  the  impatience  of  long  re- 
ftraint,  made  him  negleft  the  precautions  necelTary  in 
that  manly  amufement.  He  was  flain  by  a  dart  aim- 
ed at  a  wild  boar  of  monftrous  fize,  which  had  long 
fpread  terror  over  the  country  of  the  Myfians.  The 
weapon  came  from  the  hand  of  Adraftus,  a  Phrygian 
prince  and  fugitive,  whom  Crcefus  had  purified  from 
the  involuntary  guilt  of  a  brother's  blood,  and  long 
diftinguiflied  by  peculiar  remarks  of  bounty.  To  the 
grateful  protedion  of  the  Phrygian,  Crcefus  recom- 
mended, at  parting,  the  fafety  of  his  beloved  fon.  A 
mournful  proccfTion  of  Lydians  brought  to  Sardis  the 
dead  body  of  Atys.  The  ill-fated  murderer  followed 
5  D  behind. 
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Crcefiis.    behind.     When  they  approached   the  royal  prefence, 
"~~v  Adraftus  flepped  forward  and  entreated  Cvttlus  to  put 

him  to  death  ;  tliinking.  life  no  longer  to  be  endured 
after  killing,  firll  his  own  brother,  and  then  the  Ton  of 
his  benefaftor.  But  the  Lydian  king,  uotwithftanding 
the  excefs  of  his  affliftion,  acknowledged  the  inno- 
cence of  Adraftus,  and  the  power  of  fate.  "  Stranger, 
•your  aftion  is  blamelefs,  being  committed  without  de- 
fign.  I  know  that  my  fon  was  delHned  to  a  prema- 
ture death."  Adrallus,  though  pardoned  by  Cruefus, 
could  not  pardon  hirafelf.  When  the  mourners  were 
removed,  he  privately  returned,  and  periflied  by  his  own 
hand  on  the  tomb  of  Atys. 

Two  years  Crcefus  remained  difconfolate  for  the  lofs 
of  his  fon  ;  and  might  have  continued  to  indulge  his 
unavailing  afBiftion  during  tlie  remainder  of  life,  had 
not  the  growing  greatnefs  of  Perlia,  ivhich  threatened 
the  fafety  of  his  dominions,  roufed  him  from  his  dream 
of  mifery.  (See  LyDIa). — He  marched  againft  Cyrus 
with  a  great  army,  but  was  defeated  ;  and  retreating 
to  his  capital  Sardis,  was  there  befieged.  The  city 
was  taken  by  alTault  ;  and  as  a  Perfian  ioldier  was  go- 
ing to  Icill  Croefus,  that  prince's  only  furviving  fon, 
who  had  hitherto  been  dumb,  terrified  at  his  danger, 
cried,  Sto/i  foldlcr,  and  touch  not  Crafiis.  But  though 
delivered  by  this  extraordinary  accident  from  the  l)hnd 
rage  of  the  foldier,  he  feeraed  to  be  relerved  for  a 
harder  fate.  Dragged  into  the  prefence  of  his  conque- 
ror, he  was  loaded  with  irons  ;  and  the  ft-^rn,  unrelent- 
ing Cyrus,  of  whofe  humane  temper  of  mind  we  have 
lb  beautiful,  but  fo  flattering,  a  pitlure  in  the  philofo- 
phical  romance  of  Xenophon,  ordered  him,  with  the 
melancholy  train  of  his  Lydian  attendants,  to  be  com- 
mitted to  the  flames.  An  immenie  pile  of  wood  and 
other  combuftibles  was  erefted  in  the  moll  fpacious 
part  of  the  city.  The  miferable  viiSlims,  bound  hand 
and  foot,  were  placed  on  the  top  of  the  pyre.  Cyrus, 
iurrounded  hving  generals,  witnefTed  the  dreadful 
ipedlacle,  either  from  an  abominable  principle  of  fu- 
perfKtion  he  had  bound  himlelf  by  a  vow  to  facri- 
fice  Croefus  as  the  firft  fruits  of  his  Lydian  viftory,  or 
from  a  motive  of  curiofity,  equally  cruel  and  impious, 
to  try  whether  Cra^lus,  who  had  fo  magnificently 
adorned  the  temples  and  enriched  the  minifters  of  the 
gods,  would  be  helped  in  time  of  need  by  the  miracu- 
lous interpolition  of  his  much  honoured  protetlors. 
IMeanwhile  the  unfortunate  Lydian,  oppreflTed  and 
.confounded  by  the  intolerable  weight  of  his  prefent  ca- 
lanjity  compared  ivith  the  fecurity  and  fplendor  of  his 
lormer  Hate,  recollefled  his  memorable  converfation 
with  the  Athenian  fage,  and  uttered  with  a  deep 
groan  the  name  of  Solon.  Cyrus  afked  by  an  inter- 
preter, "  Whofe  name  he  invoked  ?"  "  His,''^  replied 
Croefus,  emboldened  by  the  profpeft  of  certain  death, 
"  whofe  words  ought  ever  to  (peak  to  the  heart  of 
kings."  This  reply  not  being  fatisfaftory,  he  was 
commanded  to  explain  yt  full  length  the  fubjcft  of  his 
thoughts.  Accordingly  he  related  the  important  dif- 
courfe  which  had  paffed  between  himfelf  and  the  A- 
thenian,  ol  which  it  was  the  great  moral,  That  uo  man 
could  be  called  happy  till  his  death. 

The  words  of  a  dying  man  are  fitted  to  make  a 
ftrong  impreflion  on  the  heart.  'i'hofe  of  Crafus 
deeply  afFefted  the  mind  of  Cyrus.  The  Perfian  con- 
Gdertd  the  fpeech  of   Solon  as   addrefled   to  hinifeif. 
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He  repented  of  his  intended  cruelty  towards  the  unfor-     Cicrfii 
luuate  prince,  who  had  formerly  enjoyed  all   the  pomp  " 

of  profperity  :  and  dreading  the  concealed  vengeance 
that  might  lurk  in  the  bofom  of  fate,  gave  orders  that 
the  pyre  lliould  be  extinguithed.  But  the  workmen 
who  had  been  employed  to  prepare  it,  had  performed 
their  talk  willi  fo  much  care,  that  the  order  could  not 
fpeedily  be  obeyed.  At  that  moment,  Croefus  calling 
on  Apollo,  whofe  favourite  ihrine  of  Delphi  had  expe- 
rienced his  generous  munificence,  and  whofe  perfidious 
oracle  had  made  him  (o  ungrateful  a  return  ;  the  god, 
it  is  laid,  fent  a  plentiful  fliower  to  c.\'tinguifh  the  pvre. 
'i'his  event,  which  faved  the  life,  and  which  fufhciently 
attelled  the  piety,  of  Crcefus,  llrongly  recommended 
him  to  the  credulity  of  his  conqueror.  It  feemed  im- 
poflible  to  pay  too  much  refpeft  to  a  man  who  was  evi- 
dently the  favourite  of  heaven.  Cyrus  gave  orders 
that  he  lliould  be  ieated  by  his  fide,  and  thenceforth 
treated  as  a  king  ;  a  revolution  of  fortune  equally  fud- 
den  and  unexpeded.  But  the  mind  of  Crcefus  had  un- 
dergone a  Hill  more  important  revolution  :  for,  tutor- 
ed in  the  uleful  fcliool  of  adverfity,  he  learned  to  think 
^vith  patience  and  to  aft  with  prudence,  to  govern  his 
own  paflions  by  the  didlates  of  reafon,  and  to  repay 
by  wholefome  advice  the  generous  behaviour  of  his 
Perfian  mailer. 

The  firlt  advantage  ivhich  he  derived  from  the 
change  in  Cyrus's  difpofition  towards  him,  was  the 
perraiffion  of  fending  his  fetters  to  the  temple  of  the  Del- 
phian Apollo,  whole  dattering  oracles  had  encouraged 
him  to  wage  war  with  the  Perfians.  "  Behold,"  were 
Ills  mcflie7igers  inftrutled  to  fay,  "  the  trophies  of  our 
promifed  fuccefsl  behold  the  monuments  of  the  un- 
erring veracity  of  the  god  I"  The  Pythia  heard  their 
reproach  with  a  fmile  of  contemptuous  indignation, 
and  anfwered  it  with  that  folemn  gravity  which  {he 
ivas  fo  carefully  taught  to  aflume :  "  The  gods  them- 
felves  cannot  avoid  their  own  dcftiny,  much  lefs  avert, 
however  they  may  retard,  the  determined  fates  of 
men.  Crosfus  has  fuffered,  and  jullly  fuiFered,  for  the 
crime  of  his  ancellor  Gyges;  who,  entrufted  as  chief 
of  the  guards,  with  the  perfon  of  Candaules,  the  laft 
king  of  the  race  of  Hercules,  was  feduced  by  an  im- 
pious woman  to  murder  his  mailer,  defile  his  bed, 
and  to  ufurp  his  royal  dignity.  For  this  complicated 
guilt  of  Gyges  the  misfortunes  of  Crcefus  have  atoned ; 
but  kno^\',  that  through  the  favour  of  Apollo,  thefe 
misfortunes  have  happened  three  years  later  than  tha 
fates  ordained."  The  Pythia  then  proceeded  to  explain 
her  anfwers  concerning  the  event  of  the  war  againft 
Cyrus,  and  proved,  to  the  conviftion  of  the  Lydians, 
that  her  words,  if  properly  underftood,  portended  the 
dellrudlion,  not  of  the  Perfian,  but  of  the  Lydian  em- 
pire. Croefus  heard  with  refignation  the  report  of  his 
meflengers,  and  acknowledged  the  juftice  of  the  Del- 
phian oracle,  which  maintained  and  increafcd  the  lullre 
of  its  ancient  fame.  This  fallen  monarch  furvived 
Cyrus.     The  manner  of  his  death  is  not  known. 

CROFT,  a  little  dole  adjoining  to  a  dwelling- 
houfe,  and  inclofed  for  palliu'e  or  arable  land,  or  any 
other  purpofe. — In  fome  ancient  deeds,  crufia  occurs 
as  the  Latin  word  for  a  "  croft  j"  but  cum  toftis  el 
croftis  is  more  frequent.  Croft  is  tranllated  in  Abbo 
Fioriacenfis  by  pnedium,  a  "  farm." 

CROISADE,  or   Crusade,  a  name  given  to  the 
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^  iCioifade-  expeditions  of  the  Cliriftians  agaiud  tlie  infidels  lor  tlic 
I  |-"  tf  '        conqueft  of  Paleftine. 

Thefe  expeditions  commenced  in  the  year  1096. 
The  foundation  of  them  was  a  luperllitious  veneration 
for  thofe  places  where  our  Saviour  performed  his  mi- 
racles, and  accomplithed  the  work,  of  man's  redemp- 
tion. .Terulalem  had  been  taken,  and  Palelline  con- 
See  yfrj.  quered,  by  Omar  the  fucceflor  of  Abu  Beer  *,  wiio 
ij.  N  70  jyccegtlefl  Mahomet  liimfelf.  This  proved  a  contl- 
derable  interruption  to  the  pilgrims,  who  Hocked  from 
all  quarters  to  perform  their  devotions  at  the  holy  fe- 
pulchre.  They  had,  however,  ftill  been  allowed  this 
liberty,  on  pa_\ing  a  Imall  tribute  to  the  Saracen  ca- 
liphs, who  were  not  much  inclined  to  moleft  them. 
But,  in  1065,  this  city  changed  its  maflers.  The 
Turks  took  it  from  the  Saracens  ;  and  being  much 
more  fierce  and  barbarous  than  the  former,  the  pil- 
grims now  found  they  could  no  longer  pcrfonn  their 
devotions  with  the  lame  fafety  they  did  before.  An 
opinion  was  about  this  time  alfo  prevalent  in  Eu- 
rope, which  made  thefe  pilgrimages  much  more  fre- 
quent than  formerly.  It  was  fomehow  or  other  ima- 
gined, that  the  thoufand  years  mentioned  in  the  20th 
chapter  of  the  Revelatioi-.s,  were  fulfilled  ;  that  Chrill; 
was  foon  to  make  his  appearance  in  Palelline,  to  judge 
the  world ;  and  confequently  that  journeys  to  that 
country  were  in  the  highefl  degree  meritorious,  and 
even  abfolutely  neceflary.  The  multitudes  of  pilgrims 
which  now  riocked  to  Paleftine  meeting  with  a  very 
rough  reception  from  the  Turks,  filled  all  Europe  \vith 
complaints  againft  thofe  infidels,  who  profaned  the 
holy  city  by  their  prefence,  and  derided  the  facred 
myfteries  of  Chriftianity  even  in  the  place  where  they 
were  fulfilled.  Pope  Gregor)  VII.  had  formed  a  de- 
fign  of  uniting  all  the  princes  of  Chriftendom  againft 
the  Mahometans  ;  but  his  exorbitant  encroachments 
upon  the  civil  power  of  princes  had  created  him  i'o 
many  enemies,  and  rendered  his  Ichemes  fo  fufpicious, 
that  he  was  not  able  to  to  make  great  progrefs  in  the 
undertaking.  The  work  was  relerved  for  a  meaner 
inftrument. 

Peter,  commonly  called  the  hermit,  a  native  of  A- 
miens  in  Picardy,  had  made  the  pilgrimage  to  Jeru- 
falem  ;  and  being  deeply  affefted  wilh  the  dangers  to 
which  that  aCl  of  piety  now  expofed  the  pilgrims,  as 
well  as  with  the  oppreflion  under  which  the  eaftern 
Chrillians  now  laboured,  formed  the  bold,  and,  in  all 
appearance,  impraclicable  deilgn  of  leading  into  Afia, 
from  the  fartheft  extremities  of  the  weft,  armies  fuf- 
ficient  to  lubdue  thofe  potent  and  warlike  nations  that 
now  heU  the  Holy  Land  in  flavery.  He  propoled 
liis  fcheme  to  Martin  II.  who  then  filled  the  papal 
cliair  ;  but  he,  tiiough  fenfible  enough  of  the  advan- 
tages (vliich  muft  acrue  to  himiclf  from  fuch  an  un- 
r  dertaking,  refolved  not  to  interpofe  his  authority  till 
he  faw  a  greater  probability  of  fuccefs.  He  iummon- 
ed,  at  Placentia,  a  council  confifting  of  4^00  tcclella- 
ftics  and  30,000  feculars.  As  no  hall  oould  be  tound 
large  enough  to  contain  fuch  a  multitude,  the  affembly 
was  held  in  a  plain.  Here  the  Pope  himfelt,  as  well 
as  Peter,  harangued  the  people,  reprefenting  the  dif- 
mal  fituation  of  their  brethren  in  ■  the  eaft,  and  the  in- 
dignity offered  to  the  Chriftian  name  in  allowing  the 
holy  city  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  infidels.  Thefe 
fpeeches  were  fo  agreeable  to  thofe  who  heard  them, 
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that  tiie  whole  multitude    fuddenly   and  violently  de-    CrJia  V 
clared  for  the  war,    and  folemnly  devoted  ihemlelves         » 
to  perform   this  fervice,  which  tiicy  believed  to  be  lo 
meritorious  in  the  fight  of  God. 

But  though  Itoly  Itemed  to  have  embraced  the  de- 
fign  -ivith  ardour,  IVIartin  yet  thought  it  neceiTary,  in 
order  to  inlure  perfefl  luccefs,  to  engage  the  greater 
and  more  warlike  nations  in  the  fame  tnterprife.  Ha- 
ving therefore  exhorted  Peter  to  vifit  the  chief  cilie* 
and  iovereigns  of  Chriftendom,  he  fummoned  another 
council  at  Clermont  in  Auvergne.  The  fame  of  this 
great  and  pious  defign  being  now  univerfally  dilTufed, 
procured  the  attendance  of  the  greatell  prelates,  nobles 
and  princes  ;  and  ivhen  the  Pope  and  the  hermit  re- 
newed their  pathetic  exhortations,  the  whole  affembly, 
as  if  impelled  by  an  immediate  infpirarion,  exclaimed 
with  one  voice,  "  It  is  the  will  of  God  I  it  is  the  will 
of  God  I"  Thefe  ivords  were  deemed  fo  memorable, 
and  fo  much  the  effeft  of  a  divine  impulfe,  that  they 
ivere  employed  as  the  fignal  of  rendezvous  and  battle 
in  all  future  exploits  of  thefe  adventurers.  Men  of  all 
ranks  now  flew  to  arms  with  the  utmoft  ardour,  and  a 
crofs  was  affixed  to  their  right  Ihoulder  by  all  who  in- 
lUled  in  this  holy  enterprife. 

At  this  time  Europe  was  funk  in  the  raoft  profound 
ignorance  and  fuperftition.  The  ecclefiaftics  had  _  - 
gained  the  greatell  afcendant  over  the  human  mind ; 
and  the  people  ivho  committed  the  moft  horrid 
crimes  and  diforders,  knew  of  no  other  expiation  than 
the  obfervances  impofed  on  them  by  their  fpiritual 
paftors. 

But  amidft  the  abjefl  fuperftition  ivhich  now  pre- 
vailed, the  military  Ipirit  had  alfo  univerfally  diffufed 
itlelf ;  and,  though  not  fupported  by  art  and  difcipline, 
was  become  the  general  pairion  of  the  nations  governed 
by  the  feudal  law.  All  the  great  lords  polTeflied 
the  right  of  peace  and  war.  They  were  engaged  in 
continual  hoftihties  with  one  another  ;  the  open  coun- 
try was  become  a  fccne  of  outrage  and  diforder  :  the 
cities,  ftill  mean  and  poor,  were  neither  guarded  by 
walls  nor  protetled  by  privileges.  Every  man  wai 
obliged  to  depend  for  fafety  on  his  own  force,  or  his 
private  alliances  ;  and  valour  was  the  only  excellence 
which  was  held  in  efteem,  or  gave  one  man  the  pre- 
eminence above  another.  When  all  the  particular  fu- 
perftitions,  therefore,  were  here  united  in  one  great 
object,  the  ardour  for  private  hoftilities  took  the  famt 
direftion  j  "  and  all  Europe  (as  the  princefs  Anna 
Comnena  expreffes  herfelf),  torn  from  its  foundations, 
feemed  ready  to  precipitate  itfelf  in  one  united  body 
upon  Afia." 

All  orders  of  men,  now  deeming  the  croifadcs  the 
only  road  to  heaven,  were  impatient  to  open  the  ^vay 
with  theii  fwords  to  the  holy  city.  Nobles,  artifans, 
peafants,  even  priefts,  inroUed  their  names ;  and  to 
decline  this  fervice  was  branded  with  the  reproach  of 
impiety  or  cowardice.  The  nobles  who  inlifted  them- 
lelves  were  moved,  by  the  romantic  fpirit  of  the  age, 
to  hope  for  opulent  eftabliftmients  in  the  caft,  the 
chief  feat  of  arts  and  commerce  at  that  time.  In  pur- 
luit  of  thefe  chimerical  projefls,  they  fold  at  the  1o\t 
eft  price  their  ancient  caftlcs  and  inheritances,  ivhich 
had  now  loll  all  value  in  their  eyes.  The  infirm  and 
aged  contributed  to  the  expedition  by  prefents  and 
money  ;  and  many  of  them,  not  fatisfied  wilh  this,  at- 
5  D  z  tended 
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(joifade    tended  it  in  perfon,  being  determined,  if  pcflTible,  to      and  Holland 
^——r~—  breathe  their  laft  in  light  of  that  city 


vhere  their  Sa- 
viour had  died  for  them.  Women  themfelves,  con- 
cealing their  fex  under  the  dil'guife  of  armour,  attend- 
ed the  camp  ;  and  commonly  forgot  their  duty  ftill 
more,  by  prollituting  themfelves  to  the  army.  The 
greateft  criminals  were  forward  in  a  fervice  which  they 
confidered  as  an  e.\piation  for  all  crimes  ;  and  the  molt 
enormous  diforders  were,  during  the  courfe  of  thele 
expeditions,  committed  by  men  inured  to  wickednefs, 
encouraged  by  example,  and  impelled  by  neceflity. 
The  multitude  of  adventurers  foon  became  fo  great, 
that  their  more  fagacious  leaders  became  apprehenfive 
left  the  greatncfs  of  the  armament  would  be  the  caufe 
of  its  own  difappointment.  For  this  reafon  they  per- 
mitted an  undifciplined  multitude,  computed  at  300,000 
men,  to  go  before  them  under  the  command  of  Peter 
the  hermit,  and  Gautier  or  Walter,  furnamed  the 
money/efs,  from  his  being  a  foldier  of  fortune.  Theie 
took  the  road  towards  Conftantinople  thrpugh  Hun- 
gary and  Bulgaria  ;  and,  trufting  that  heaven,  by  fu- 
pernatural  afTiftance,  would  fupply  all  their  necelTi- 
tics,  they  made  no  proviiion  for  fubfiftence  in  their 
march.  They  foon  found  themfelves  obliged  to  ob- 
tain by  plunder  what  they  vainly  expefted  from  mi- 
racles ;  and  the  enraged  inhabitants  of  the  countries 
through  which  they  paffed,  attacked  the  diforderly 
multitude,  and  flaughtered  them  without  refillance. 
The  more  difciplined  armies  followed  after ;  and,  paf- 
fmg  the  ftraits  of  Conftantinople,  they  ivere  muftered 
in  the  plains  of  Afia,  and  amounted  in  the  whole  to 
700,000  men. 

The  rage  for  conquering  the  Holy  Land  did  not 
ceafe  with  this  expedition.  It  continued  for  very 
near  two  centuries,  and  eight  different  croifades  were 
fet  on  foot,  one  after  another.  The  lirft  wjis  in  the 
year  1069,  as  already  obferved.  The  princes  enga- 
ged in  it  were,  Hugo,  count  of  Vermandois,  brother 
to  Philip  I.  king  of  France  ;  Robert,  duke  of  Nor- 
mandy ;  Robert,  earl  of  Flanders  •,  Raimond,  earl  of 
Touloufe  and  St  Giles  •,  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  duke  of 
Lorrain,  with  his  brothers  Baldwin  and  Euftace  ;  Ste- 
phen, earl  of  Chartres  and  Blois  •,  Hugo,  count  of  St 
Paul  ;  with  a  great  number  of  other  lends.  The  ge- 
neral rendezvous  was  at  Conftantinople.  In  this  ex- 
pedition, the  famous  Godfrey  befieged  and  took  the 
city  of  Nice.  The  city  of  Jerufalem  was  taken  by  the 
confederated  army,  and  Godfrey  choien  king.  The 
Chriltians  gained  the  famous  battle  of  Afcalon  againft 
the  foldan  of  Egypt ;  which  put  an  end  to  the  firft 
croifade. 

The  fecond  croifade,  in  the  year  1 1 44,  was  headed 
by  the  emperor  Conrad  III.  and  Louis  VII.  king  of 
France.  The  emperor's  'army  was  either  deftroyed  by 
the  enemy,  or  perifhed  through  the  treachery  of  Manuel 
the  Greek  emperor  ;  and  the  fecond  army,  through  the 
unfaithfulnefs  of  the  Chriftians  of  Syria,  was  forced  to 
break  up  the  fiege  of  Damafcus. 

The  third  croifade,  in  the  year  1188,  immediately 
followed  the  taking  of  Jerufalem  by  Saladin  the  fol- 
dan of  Egypt.  The  princes  engaged  in  this  expedi- 
tion were,  the  emperor  Frederic  Barbaroffa  ;  Frederic 
duke  of  Suabia,  his  fecond  fon  ;  Leopold  duke  of  Au- 
ftria  ;  Berthold  duke  of  Moravia  ;  Herman  marquis 
of  Badsn  5   the  co^^nts  of  Naflau,  Thuringia,  Mill'er, 
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and  above  60  other  princes  ot  the   em-    Croifade. 


pirc  ;  with  the  bifl^ops  of  Befan(;on,  Cambray,  Mun-  ^ 
fter,  Ofnaburgh,  MilTen,  Paflau,  Vilburg,  and  feveral 
others.  In  this  e.xpedition,  the  emperor  Frederic  de- 
feated the  foldan  of  Iconium  :  his  fon  Frederic,  joined 
by  Guy  Lufignan  king  of  Jerufalem,  in  vain  endea- 
voured to  take  Acre  or  Ptolemais.  During  which 
tranfatlions,  Philip  Auguftus  king  of  France,  and  Ri- 
chard I.  king  of  England,  joined  the  croifade;  by 
which  means  the  Chriftian  army  confifted  of  300,000 
fighting  men  :  but  great  difputes  happening  between 
the  kings  of  France  and  England,  the  former  quitted 
the  Holy  Land,  and  Richard  concluded  a  peace  ^vith 
Saladin. 

The  fourth  croifade  was  undertaken,  in  the  year 
1 195,  by  the  emperor  Henry  VI.  after  Saladin's  death. 
In  this  expedition  the  Chriftians  gained  feveral  battles 
againft  the  infidels,  took  a  great  many  towns,  and. 
were  in  the  way  of  fuccefs,  wlien  the  death  of  the  em- 
peror obliged  thfem  to  quit  the  Holy  Land,  and  return 
into  Germany. 

The  fifth  croifade  was  publiftied,  by  order  of  Pope 
Innocent  III.  in  1 198.  Thofe  engaged  in  it  made 
fruitlefs  efforts  for  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Land  ;  for, 
though  John  de  Neule,  who  commanded  the  fleet 
equipped  in  Flanders,  arrived  at  Ptolemais  a  little  after 
Simon  of  Montfort,  Reynard  of  Dampierre,  and  others; 
yet  the  plague  deftroying  many  of  them,  and  the  reft 
either  retuniing,  or  engaging  in  the  petty  quarrels  of 
the  Chriftian  princes,  there  was  nothing  done ;  fo 
that  the  foldan  of  Aleppo  eafily  defeated  their  troops 
in  I  204. 

The  fixth  croifade  began  in  1 228  ;  in  which  the 
Chriftians  took  the  town  of  Damietta,  but  were  for- 
ced to  (urrender  it  again.  The  next  year  the  em- 
peror Frederic  made  peace  with  the  foldan  for  10 
years.  About  1240,  Richard  earl  of  Cornwall,  and 
brother  to  Henry  III.  king  of  England,  arrived  in  Pa- 
leftine  at  the  head  of  the  Englilh  croifade  :  but  find- 
ing it  moft  advantageous  to  conclude  a  peace,  he  re- 
embarked,  and  fteered  towards  Italy.  In  1 244,  the 
Karafmians  being  driven  out  of  Periia  by  the  Tartars, 
broke  into  Paleftine,  and  gave  the  Chriftians  a  general 
defeat  near  Gaza. 

The  feventh  croifade  was  headed  by  St  Lewis,  in  the 
year  1 249,  who  took  the  town  of  Damietta  :  but  a 
ficknefs  happening  in  the  Chriftian  army,  the  king 
endeavoured  to  retreat ;  in  which  being  purfued  by  the 
infidels,  moft  of  his  army  were  milerably  butchered, 
and  himfelf  and  the  nobility  taken  prifoners.  Then  a 
truce  was  agreed  upon  for  10  years,  and  the  king  and 
lords  fet  at  liberty. 

The  eighth  croifade,  in  1 270,  was  headed  by  the  fame 
prince,  who  made  himfelf  mafter  of  the  port  and  caftle 
of  Carthage  in  Africa  ;  but  dying  in  a  fhort  time,  he 
left  his  army  in  a  very  ill  condition.  Soon  after,  the 
king  of  Sicily  coming  up  with  a  good  fleet,  and  join- 
ing Philip  the  Bold,  ion  and  fucceffor  of  Lewis,  the  king 
of  Tunis,  after  feveral  engagements  with  the  Chrifti- 
ans, in  which  he  was  always  worfted,  delired  peace, 
which  was  granted  upon  conditions  advantageous  to 
the  Chriftians  :  after  which  both  princes  embarked  for 
their  own  kingdoms.  Prince  Edward  of  England, 
who  arrived  at  Tunis  at  the  time  of  this  treaty,  failed 
toivards  Ptolemais,  where  he  landed  with  a  fmall  body 
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Crolfade.  of  300  Engliih  and  French,  and  hindered  Bendocdar 
"^^  '  from  laying  fiege  to  Ptolemais  :  but  being  obliged  to 
quit  the  Holy  Land  to  take  poireffion  of  the  crown  of 
England,  this  croifade  ended  without  contributing  any 
thing  to  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Land.  In  l  291,  the 
town  of  Acre,  or  Ptolemais,  was  taken  and  plundered 
by  the  foldan  of  Egypt,  and  the  Chrillians  quite  driven 
out  of  Syria.  There  has  been  no  croifade  fince  that 
time,  though  fcveral  popes  have  attempted  to  ftir  up 
the  Chriftians  to  fuch  an  undertaking  •,  particularly 
Nicholas  IV.  in  1292,  and  Clement  V.  in  131 1. 

Though  thefe  croifades  \vere  effefts  of  the  moft  ab- 
furd  fuperftition,  they  tended  greatly  to  promote  the 
good  of  Europe.  Multitudes  indeed  were  deftroyed. 
M.  Voltaire  computes  the  people  who  peri(hed  in  the 
different  expeditions  at  upwards  of  two  millions. 
Many  there  were,  however,  who  returned  ;  and  thefe 
having  converfed  fo  long  with  people  who  lived  in  a 
much  more  magnificent  way  than  themfelves,  began 
to  entertain  fome  talle  for  a  refined  and  polifhed  way 
of  life.  Thus  the  barbarifm  in  which  Europe  had  been 
fo  long  inimerfed,  began  to  wear  off  foon  after  this 
time.  The  princes  alfo  who  remained  at  home,  found 
means  to  avail  themfelves  of  the  frenzy  of  the  people. 
By  tlie  abfence  of  fuch  numbers  of  reftlefs  and  martial 
adventurers,  peace  was  eftablilhcd  in  their  dominions. 
They  alfo  took  the  opportunity  of  annexing  to  their 
crown  many  confiderable  fieTs,  either  by  purchafe,  or 
by  the  extinction  of  the  heirs  ;  and  tlius  the  mifchiefs 
which  muft  always  attend  feudal  governments  were 
confiderably  lelTened. 

With  regard  to  the  bad  fuccefs  of  the  croifaders,  it 
was  fcarce  pothble  that  any  other  thing  could  happen 
them.  The  emperors  of  Conrtantinople,  inftead  of 
afllfting,  did  all  in  thei.'  power  to  difconcert  their 
fchemes.  They  were  jealous,  and  not  without  reafon, 
of  fuch  an  inundation  of  barbarians.  Yet,  had  they 
confidered  their  true  intereft,  they  would  rather  have 
afTiftcd  them,  or  at  leaft  iiood  neuter,  than  entered 
into  alliances  with  the  Turks.  They  followed  the 
latter  method,  however,  and  were  often  of  very  great 
diflfervice  to  the  weftem  adventurers,  which  at  laft 
occafioned  the  lofs  of  their  city  *.  Bat  the  \\-orft 
enemies  the  croifaders  had,  were  their  own  internal 
feuds  and  diffenfions.  They  neither  could  agree 
while  marching  together  in  armies  with  a  view  to 
conqueft,  nor  could  they  unite  their  conquefls  under 
one  government  after  they  had  made  them.  They 
fet  up  three  fmall  dates,  one  at  Jerufalem,  another  at 
Antioch,  and  another  at  Edeffa.  Thefe  flates,  inflead 
of  afTifting,  made  war  upon  each  other,  and  on  the 
Greek  emperors  ;  and  thus  became  an  eafy  prey  to  the 
common  enemy.  The  horrid  cruelties  they  committed 
alfo  were  fuch  ai  muft  have  infpired  the  Turks  with 
the  moll  invincible  hatred  againft  them,  and  made  them 
refill  with  the  greateft  obftinacy.  They  v  <-re  fuch  as 
could  have  been  committed  only  by  barbarians  inllamed 
with  religious  enthufiafm.  When  Jerufalem  was  taken, 
not  only  the  numerous  garrifon  were  put  to  the  fword, 
but  the  inhabitants  were  raaffacred  without  mercy 
and  without  diftinflion.  No  age  or  fex  was  fpared, 
even  children  at  the  brealt  were  barbaroufly  murder- 
ed. According  to  Voltaire,  fome  Chrillians,  who  had 
been  fu.Tered  by  the  Turks  to  live  in  that  city,  led  the 
conquerors  into  the  moll  private  caves  ^vherc  woircn 


had  concealed  themfelves  with  their  children,  and  not 
one  of  them  was  fuffercd  to  cfcape.  What  eminently 
(hows  the  enthufiafra  with  which  thefe  conquerors 
were  animated,  is  their  behaviour  after  this  terrible 
llaughter.  They  marched  over  heaps  of  dead  bodies 
towards  the  holy  fepulchre ;  and  while  their  hands 
were  yet  polluted  with  the  blood  of  fo  many  innocent 
perfons,  fung  anthems  to  the  common  Saviour  of  man- 
kind. Nay,  fo  far  did  their  religious  enthufiafm 
overcome  their  fury,  that  thefe  ferocious  conquerors 
now  burll  into  tears.  If  the  abfurdity  and  wicked- 
nefs  of  this  conduft  can  be  exceeded  by  any  thing, 
it  mull  be  by  what  follows.  In  the  year  1204,  the 
frenzy  of  croifading  feized  the  children,  who  arc  ever 
ready  to  imitate  what  they  fee  their  parents  engage 
themfelves  in.  Their  childilh  folly  was  encomaged 
by  the  monks  and  fchoolmafters ;  and  thoufands  of 
thofe  innocents  ^vere  conducted  from  the  houfes  of  their 
paients  on  the  faith  of  thefe  v.'ords,  "  Out  of  the  mouth 
of  babes  and  fucklings  haft  thou  perfected  praife." 
Their  bafe  conduftors  fold  a  part  of  them  to  the  Turks, 
and  the  rell  perilhed  miferably. 

CROISES,  or  Croizes,  in  Engliih  antiquity,  pil- 
grims bound  for  the  Holy  Land,  or  fuch  as  had  been 
there  ;  fo  called  from  a  badge  they  wore  in  imitation 
of  a  crofs.  The  knights  of  St  John  of  Jerufalem, 
created  for  the  defence  and  proteftion  of  pilgrims,  were 
particularly  called  croifes.  > 

CROISERS,  a  religious  order  founded  in  honour 
of  the  invention  or  dilcovery  of  the  crols  by  the  em- 
prefs  Helena.  They  are  difperfed  in  feveral  parts  of 
Europe,  particiUarly  in  the  Low  Countries,  France, 
and  Bohemia,  thofe  in  Italy  being  at  prefent  fupprefled. 
Thefe  religious  follow  the  rule  of  St  Auguftine.  They  ■ 
had  in  England  the  name  of  crouched  friars. 

CROIX,  Franxis  Pktis  DE  LA,  fecretary  and  in- 
terpreter to  tV.e  king  of  France  in  the  Turkilh  and 
Arabic  languages,  died  November  4.  1695,  in  his 
73d  year;  after  having  executed  this  employment  for 
the  Ipace  of  44  years.  And  it  appears,  that  he  exe- 
cuted it  with  as  much  integrity  as  abilities ;  for, 
when  the  Algerines  fought  for  peace  of  Louis  XIV. 
conditions  were  offered,  by  which  they  were  required 
to  relmburfe  to  this  monarch  6oD,ooo  franks.  The 
terms  being  thought  exorbitant,  they  had  recourfe  to 
flratagem  ;  and  they  offered  a  large  fum  to  La  Croix, 
who  was  the  interpreter  of  all  that  paffed,  if  he  would 
put  into  the  treaty  "  crowns  of  Tripoli,"  inllead  of 
"  French  crowns ;  which  would  have  made  to  the  Al- 
gerines a  difference  of  more  than  106,000  livres.  But 
the  integrity  of  the  interpreter  triumphed  over  the 
temptation ;  which  however  was  the  greater,  as  it 
was  next  to  impofTible  he  Ihould  be  difcovered.  Befides 
'the  Turkilh  and  the  Arabic,  the  Perlian  and  the  Tar- 
tarian, he  alfo  underilood  the  Ethiopian  and  Arme- 
nian languages.  He  is  well  known  to  the  learned 
world  by  many  works.  He  tranllated  the  "  Hiltory 
of  France"  into  the  Turkilh  language.  He  digeilcd 
the  three  volumes  of  "  Voyages  into  the  Eall  Indies" 
of  I\I.  Thevenot.  He  made  an  accurate  catalogue  of 
all  the  Turkifli  and  Perfian  books  which  are  in  the 
king's  library.  He  compoled  two  complete  Diiflion- 
aries  for  the  French  and  Turkilh  languages ;  and, 
when  he  was  dying,  he  was  about  to  prefent  the  \vorld 
with  the  hiilory  of  Jengliis  Khan..    He  undertook  this 
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,Crorraiiy.  hii'ioiy  by  the  order  of  M.  Colberfr  for  this  minifter, 
'  '  altogether  intent  upon  aggrandizing  his  mafter,  was  ac- 

cuftoraed  every,  \veek  to  call  together,  either  in  the 
king's  library  or  his  own,  certain  of  the  learned, 
ivhom,  according  as  they  excelled  in  their  feveral  de- 
partments in  literature,  he  conftantly  fet  to  work. 
Ihis  hillory,  which  coft  La  Croix  more  than  ten  years 
labour,  is  ufeful,  not  only  to  the  learned  ivho  are 
curious  to  know  part  events,  or  to  geographers  who 
had  hitherto  been  greatly  ignorant  of  Grand  Tartary, 
but  likewife  to  all  who  trade  to  China,  Perfia,  or  other 
eaftem  parts  of  the  world.  There  is  a  good  map  of 
northern  Afia  drawn  by  M.  de  I'Ifle,  accompanying 
the  work  ;  which  M.  Petit  de  la  Croix,  the  author's 
fon,  not  only  revifed,  but,  to  render  it  more  curious, 
added  to  it  an  abridgement  of  the  lives  of  all  thofe 
authors  from  Tvhom  it  ^vas  extrafted.  It  ^vas  tranf- 
lated  into  Englifti,  and  publilhed  at  London,  1722, 
8vo. 

CROMARTY,  a  town  of  Scotland  capital  of  the 
coiuity  of  the  fame  name.  The  town  is  fmall,  and 
iituated  upon  a  rock  or  point  of  land,  which  over- 
hangs the  fea  in  a  romantic  manner,  and  is  much  ex- 
pofed  to  tile  eall  wind;  it  was  formerly  a  royal  borough, 
but  was  disfranchifed  by  an  aft  of  the  pri\y  council  of 
Scotland,  in  confequence  of  a  petition  for  that  purpofe 
prefented  by  Sir  John  Urquhart,  proprietor  of  the  ellate 
of  Cromarty  ;  it  is  now  under  the  baronial  jurifdiftion 
of  the  earl  of  Cromarty.  The  pariih  extends  about 
feven  miles  in  length,  and  from  one  to  four  in  breadth, 
bounded  by  the  frith  of  Cromarty  on  the  north.  On 
the  banks  of  the  frith  the  furface  is  level,  and  covered 
with  verdure.  A  bank  about  two  miles  from  the  coail, 
extends  the  whole  length  of  the  parifti,  above  ivhich 
the  ground  is  covered  with  heath  and  mofs.  The  foil  is 
everywhere  wet  and  moorilh,  which  makes  the  feafons 
late,  and  the  crop  uncert.iin.  The  coail  towards  the 
call  is  bold  and  rocky,  lome  of  the  cliffs  being  nearly 
250  feet  perpendicuhr  to  the  fea  ;  the  reft  is  flat  and 
fandy.  After  every  ftorm  a  great  quantity  of  lea  weed 
is  thrown  afhore,  ivhich  is  partly  ufed  as  a  manure,  and 
partly  burnt  into  kelp,  of  which  there  is  annually  made 
about  10  or  12  tons.  The  harbour  of  Cromarty,  in- 
ferior, perhaps,  to  none  in  Britain  for  fafety,  and  a 
commodious  quay,  was  lately  built  at  the  joint  expence 
of  government  and  the  proprietor  of  the  eftate  of  Cro- 
marty, where  veffels  of  350  or  400  tons  may  lie  in  per- 
fect fecurity.  A  confiderable  trade  in  the  hempen  or 
fack-cloth  line  has  been  long  eftabliihed  in  Cromarty 
and  the  neighbourhood. 

Cromarty,  County  of,  in  Scotland,  forms  a  Idnd  of 
-peninfula,  ivalhed  on  three  fides  by  the  fritlis  of  Cro- 
marty and  Moray,  and  bomided  on  the  fouth^veft  and 
fouth  by  the  county  of  Rofs.  Its  extreme  extent  in 
"length  is  about  16  miles,  and  on  an  average  about  fix 
and  a  half  or  feven  in  breadth.  It  was  erefted  into  a 
diftinft  county  about  the  end  of  the  1  yth  century,  at 
the  requeft  of  Sir  James  M'Kenzie,  earl  of  Cromarty, 
to  whom  It  almoft  entirely  belonged.  The  face  of  the 
coiuitry  is  pleafant  •,  a  long  ridge  of  hills  extending 
the  whole  length  in  the  middle  of  the  county,  having 
.1  fine  declivity  on  eitlier  fide  towards  the  (hores  of  the 
friths.  The  higher  grounds  are  moftly  covered  with 
heath,  but  towards  the  fhores  the  foils  are  light  and 
farly.  A  great  many  plantations  have  been  lately 
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made  out,  which  will  IhortTy  be  a  great  ornament  and  Cromart; 
flielter  to  the  country.  The  language  is  generally  Cromlech 
Gaelic,  but  many  fpeak  that  broad  Scotch,  which  is' 
commonly  called  the  Buchan  or  Aberdeenihire  dialed. 
Treeftone,  granite,  and  reddifii-coloured  porphyry,  are 
almoft  the  only  minerals,  it  we  e.Kcept  to/>a-zes,  limilar 
to  thofe  of  Cairngorum,  foimd  in  the  parifti  of  Kincar- 
dine. .Fifheries  are  very  iuccei.-fully  carried  on,  and 
pearls  of  confiderable  value  are  fometimes  found  in  the 
frith  of  Cromarty,  where  the  river  Conal  falls  into  that 
bay. 

Population  of  the  County  of  Cromarlif  at   two  different 
periods. 

Population 

in  '755- 

2096 

1483 


Parip.'es. 

Cromarty 
Fodderty 
Tarbat 


J  584 
5163 


Population  in 

179c— I -<)8. 

2184 

173S> 
1370 


J284 
5163 


Increafe 


Cromarty,  Frith  of,  is  one  of  the  fineft  bays  in 
Great  Britain  ;  hence  called  by  Buchanan  Partus  Sa/u- 
tis.  It  is  divided  from  the  Moray  frith  by  the  county 
of  Cromarty,  and  waflies  the  fouthern  ihore  of  the 
county  of  Rofs.  It  is  about  16  miles  in  length,  and 
fometimes  three  in  breadth.  The  entrance  is  between 
two  promontories  or  headlands,  called  the  Sutors  of 
Cromarty,  wliich  are  about  a  mile  and  a  half  diftant ; 
there  is  the  fineft  anchorage  groimd  after  pafllng  the 
Sutors,  for  feveral  miles  up  the  bay,  \\'iih  deep  water 
on  both  fides,  almoft  clofe  to  the  Ihore,  where  in  moft 
places  the  coaft  is  fo  fmaoth,  that  fuppofing  a  veflel  to 
part  her  cables  (a  thing  fcarcely  probable),  ihe  might 
run  aground  without  fullaining  much  damage.  Such 
is  the  extent  of  fea-room  in  the  bay,  and  fuch  is  the 
capacity,  that  almoft  the  whole  Britifli  navy  riiight  lie 
here  in  fafety. 

CROMLECH,  in  Britifti  antiquities,  are  huge, 
broad,  flat  ftones,  raifed  upon  other  ftones  fet  up  on 
end  for  that  purpoie.  They  are  common  in  An'GLESEa  ; 
under  which  article  a  very  large  one  is  defcribed.  See 
Plate  CLXIV. 

Thefe  monuments  are  fpoken  of  largely  by  Mr  Row- 
land, by  Dr  Borlaie,  and  by  Wormius,  under  the  name 
of  ^ra  or  altar.  Mr  Roivlaiid,  however,  is  divided  in 
his  opinion  ;  for  he  partly  inclines  to  the  notion  of  their 
having  been  altars,  partly  to  their  having  been  fepul- 
chres :  he  iuppofes  them  to  have  been  originallv  tombs, 
but  that  in  alter  times  facrifices  were  performed  upon 
them  to  the  heroes  depofited  within.  Mr  Keiller  pre- 
ferves  an  account  of  King  Harold  having  been  interred 
beneath  a  tomb  of  this  kind  in  Denmark,  and  Mr 
Wright  difcovered  In  Ireland  a  fkeleton  depofited  under 
one  of  them.  The  great  fimllarity  of  the  monuments 
throughout  the  north,  Mr  Pennant  obferves,  evinces 
the  lame  religion  to  have  been  fpread  in  every  part, 
perhaps  with  fome  flight  deviations.  Many  of  thefe 
monuments  are  both  Britilh  and  Danilh  ;  for  ^ve  find 
them  where  the  Danes  never  penetrated. 

The  cromlech,  or  cromleh,  chietly  differs  from  the 
KisT-vaen,  in  not  being  clofed  up  at  the  end  and  fides, 
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fromwil!.  lliat  is,  in  not  fo  much  partaking  of  tlie  cheft-like  fi- 
i'       k  gure  ;  it  is   alfo   generally   of   larger   dimeniionf,  and 

fometiraes  conlifts  of  a  greater  number  of  ((ones  :  the 
temis  cromleh  and  tIJI-vaen  arc  ho^vever  indifciiniinately 
ufed  for  the  fame  monument.  The  term  cromkcli  is  by 
fome  derived  from  the  Armoric  word  crum,  "  crooked 
or  bowing,"  and  /eh  "  llone,"  alluding  to  the  reverence 
■which  perfons  paid  to  them  by  bowing.  Rowland 
derives  it  from  the  Hebrew  words  carem-luach,  fignlfv- 
mg  a  "  devoted  or  confecrated  ftone."  They  are  c;d.led 
by  the  vulgar  coetne  Arlhcr,  or  Arthur's  quolls,  it  be- 
ing a  cuftom  in  Wales  as  well  as  Conm-all  to  aicribe 
all  great  or  wonderful  objecls  to  Prince  Arthur,  the 
hero  of  thofe  countries. 

CROMWELL,  Thomas,  earl  of  Eflex,  was  the 
fon  of  a  blackfmith  at  Putney,  and  born  in  1498. 
Without  a  liberal  education,  but  endowed  with  a  ftrong 
natural  genius,  he  confidered  travellin.g  as  the  proper 
means  of  improving  his  underflanding  ;  and  to  this 
early  token  of  his  lound  judgment  he  Hood  indebted 
for  the  high  rank  and  diftinguiflied  honours  he  after- 
^vards  enjoyed.  He  became  by  degrees  the  confi- 
dential favourite  and  prime  minirter  of  Henry  VHL  ; 
and  from  the  moment  he  acquired  any  authority  in 
the  cabinet,  he  employed  it  in  promoting  the  refor- 
mation, to  his  ztal  for  which  he  became  a  vitlim  ; 
for,  the  more  firmly  to  fccure  the  Proteftant  caule,  he 
contrived  to  marry  the  king  to  Ann  of  Cleves,  whofe 
friends  were  all  Lutherans.  Unfortunately  Henry 
took  a  difguft  at  this  lady,  which  brought  on  Crom- 
well's ruin  •,  the  king,  with  his  ufual  cruelty  and  ca- 
price, taking  this  opportunity  to  facrifice  this  miniller 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  party,  to  whom  he  feemed  de- 
firous  of  reconciling  himfelf  as  foon  as  he  had  Catha- 
rine Howard  in  view.  Cromwell  was  a  great  poli- 
tician, and  a  good  man  ;  but,  like  moft  llatefmen,  was 
guilty  of  great  errors.  In  his  zeal  for  the  new  reli- 
gion, he  had  introduced  the  unjuftifiable  mode  of  at- 
tainder in  cafes  of  treafon  and  herefy  •,  and  his  ene- 
mies, who  were  numerous  (confifting  of  two  clatTes, 
the  ancient  nobilitv  and  gentry,  who  were  enraged  to 
fee  the  higheft  honours  bellowed  on  a  man  of  mean 
extrafticm,  and  the  Roman  Catholics,  who  detefted 
him),  having  preicr'ed  roanycomplaints  againli  him, 
availed  themfelves  of  his  own  law.  He  was  attaint- 
ed of  trea.'on  and  herefy,  convicfed  unheard,  .and  be- 
headed in  I  ^40.  He  was  the  chief  inftrumcni.  of  the 
fupprelTion  of  the  abbeys  and  monafteries,  and  of  the 
dcrtruilion  of  images  and  relics  ;  to  him  alfo  we  are 
indebted  for  the  inftitution  of  parilh-regifters  of  births, 
marriages,  and  burials. 

Cromwell,  Oliver,  ftiled  Lord  ProteSor  of  the 
commonwealth  of  England,  one.  of  the  moft  extraor- 
dinary perfonages  mentioned  in  hiftory,  was  the  fon 
of  Mr  Robert  Cromwell  of  Hinchinbrooke  in  the 
coenty  of  Huntingdon.  His  anceftors  %vere  of  very 
honourable  extraiflion  ;  but  no  ways  related  to  Tho- 
mas Cromwell  earl  of  EfTex,  the  prime  minifter  and 
favourite  of  Henry  VHL  He  was  born  in  the  parifh 
of  St  John,  Huntingdon,  where  liis  father  moftly  li- 
ved, on  the  25th  or  26th  of  April  1599,  and  educated 
at  the  free  fchool  of  that  towr..  Little  is  Tinown  con- 
cerning him  in  his  younger  years,  or  indeed  concern- 
ing his  behaviour  in  private  life.  It  is  however,  re- 
lated by  authors  of  unfufpefled  veracity,  that  when  at 
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ichool  he  gave   many  figns 
icltlcfs    difpofition.      He 


of  a  very  tuTLulei\t  and  C  roir.aeli. 
is  alio  faid  trom  his  early 
years  to  have  been  fubjeft  to  the  hypochondriac  dilbr- 
der,  and  to  many  deceptions  of  the  imagination.  H-e 
liad  a  \-ery  remarkable  one  %vliile  at  fchool.  It  hap- 
pened in  the  day-time,  when  he  was  lying  melancho- 
ly upon  his  back  in  bed.  A  fpeflre,  zs  he  thought, 
appio.iched  him,  and  told  him  that  he  fliould  be  the 
grcatelt  man  in  the  kingdom.  His  father,  being  in- 
formed of  this,  ivas  very  angry,  and  defired  his  maf- 
ter  to  correct  him  feverely.  This,  however,  jjrodu- 
ced  no  eScft.  Oliver  perfitlcJ  in  the  trulli  of  his  fto- 
ry,  and  would  ibmetimes  mention  it,  though  his  uncle 
told  him  "  it  was  too  traiterous  to  be  repeated." — 
From  this  fchool  Oliver  was  removed  to  Sidney  col- 
lege in  Cambridge,  where  he  was  admitted  in  1616. 
His  progrefs  in  his  ftudies  is  uncertain  •,  but  he  fpent 
much  time  in  playing  at  foot-ball,  cricket,  and  othci 
robull  exercifes,  at  which  he  was  very  expert.  His 
father  dying  after  he  had  been  about  two  years  at  col- 
ledge,  Cromwell  returned  home ;  but  the  irregularity 
X)f  his  life  gave  fuch  offence  to  his  mother,  that,  by  the 
ad\-ice  of  fome  friends,  flie  fent  him  to  Loudon,  and 
placed  him  in  Lincoln's-inn.  This  expedient  by  no 
means  anfwered  the  purpofe ;  her  fon  gave  himfelf 
up  to  gaming,  wine,  and  women,  fo  that  he  quickly 
difTipated  all  that  was  left  him  by  his  father.  Thi? 
diirination,  ho^vever,  could  be  but  of  very  fliort  conti- 
nuance ;  lor  he  was  married,  before  he  was  21  years 
of  age,  to  Elizabeth  daughter  of  Sir  James  Bouchier 
ot  EfTex.  Soon  after  his  marriage  he  returned  to  the 
country,  where  he  led  a  very  grave  and  fober  life. 
This  fudden  reformation  has  been  afcribed  to  his  fal- 
ling in  with  the  Puritans  ;  but  it  is  certain,  that  Mr 
Cromwell  continued  then,  and  for  fome  time  after,  a 
zealous  member  of  the  church  of  England,  and  form- 
ed a  clofe  friendfliip  with  feveral  eminent  divines. 
He  continued  at  Huntingdon,  where  he  fettled  after 
his  marriage,  till  an  eftate  of  between  400I.  and 
500!.  per  annum  devolved  on  him  by  the  death  of 
his  uncle  Sir  Thomas  Stuart.  This  induced  him  to 
remove  to  the  ille  of  Ely  where  the  eftate  lay,  and 
here  he  embraced  the  puritanical  doctrines.  He  was 
elecled  a  member  of  the  third  parliament  of  Charles  I. 
which  met  on  the  loth  of  January  162S  ;  and  was  a 
member  of  the  committee  for  religion,  where  he  dlf- 
tinguilhed  himfelf  by  his  zeal  againft  popery.  After 
the  diffolution  ot  that  parliament,  he  returned  again 
into  the  country,  where  he  continued  to  exprefs  much 
concern  for  religion,  to  keep  company  with  filenced 
minifters,  and  to  invite  them  often  to  leftures  and  fer- 
mons  at  his  houfe.  Thus  he  brought  his  affairs  again 
into  a  very  indifferent  fituation  :  fo  that,  by  way  of  re- 
pairing the  breaches  he  made  in  his  fortune,  he  took 
a  farm  at  St  Ives,  ivhich  he  kept  five  years.  But  this 
fcheme  fucceeded  fo  ill,  that  he  was  obliged  to  give  it  - 
up  ■,  and  at  laft,  ch-igrincd  with  his  difappointments, 
and  made  uneafy  by  the  treatment  his  party  at  that 
time  received,  he  formed  a  defign  of  going  over  to 
New  England.  In  this,  however,  he  was  difappointed  : 
the  king  ilTued  out  a  proclamation  againft  all  fuch  emi- 
grations, and  Cromwell  was  obliged  to  remain  in  Eng- 
land againft  his  '.vill. 

In  1638,  Cromwell  had  firft   an  opportunity  of  get- 
ting himfelf  publicly  taken  notice  of.     The  earl  of 
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Cromwell.  Bedford,  and   fome  other  perfons  of  liigh    rank,  who 
'        *  had   eftates   in   the   fen  country,  were  very  denrous  of 

having  it  better  drained  ;  and  though  one  projeft  of 
this  fort  had  failed,  they  fct  on  foot  another,  got  it 
countenanced  by  royal  authority,  and  fettled  a  part  of 
the  profits  upon  the  croivn.  This,  though  really  in- 
tended for  a  public  benefit,  was  oppofed  as  injurious 
to  private  property  :  and  at  the  head  of  tlie  oppofers 
Viss  Mr  Oliver  Crom^vell,  ^vho  had  confiderable  in- 
fluence in  thefe  parts.  The  vigour  he  (liowed  on  this 
occafion  recommended  him  to  his  friend  and  relation 
Mr  Hampden ;  who  afterwards  charafterized  him  in 
parliament,  as  a  perfon  capable  ot  contriving  and  con- 
ducing great  defigns.  But  for  all  this  he-was  not  ve- 
ry fuccefsful  in  his  oppofition  ;  and  as  his  private  af- 
fairs ^vere  ftill  declining,  he  was  in  very  neceflitous 
circumftances  at  the  approach  of  the  long  parliament. 
In  this  critical  fituation  he  got  himfelf  elefted  member 
of  parliament  in  the  following  manner.  In  the  puri- 
tanical meetings  which  he  conftantly  frequented,  Oli- 
ver had  moil  eminently  diftinguilhed  himfelf  by  his 
g(fls  of  praying,  preaching,  and  expounding.  At  one 
of  thefe  meetings  he  met  with  one  Ricltard  Tims,  a 
tradefman  of  Cambridge.  This  man  ivas  fo  much  ta- 
ken with  OUver,  that  he  took,  it  into  his  head  to  at- 
itempt  getting  him  chofen  burgcfs  for  the  approaching 
parliament.  Being  himfelf  one  of  the  common  coun- 
cil, Tims  imagined  this  defign  might  be  brought  about ; 
and  with  this  view  went  to  Mr  Wildbore  a  relation  of 
Cromwell's,  to  whom  he  communicated  his  intention. 
Wildbore  agreed  as  to  the  fitnefs  of  the  perfon  ;  but 
told  him  the  defign  was  impraflicable,  becaule  Oliver 
was  not  a  freeman.  Tims  next  addrefied  one  Evett 
on  the  fame  fubjeft,  who  alfo  made  the  fame  objec- 
tion. He  recoUefted,  however,  that  the  mayor  had 
,  a  freedom  to  beftow,   and  a  fcheme  was  immediately 

laid  for  fecuring  this  freedom  to  Cromwell.  On  ap- 
plication to  the  mayor,  however,  he  told  them  that 
the  freedom  was  already  difpofed  of  to  another  ;  but 
this  objedion  being  obviated  by  promifing  that  perfon 
a  freedom  from  the  town,  the  mayor  being  info:i;.ed 
that  Cromwell  was  a  man  of  gr'^at  fortune,  fignified 
his  intention  of  bellowing  the  freedcm  upon  him. 
Our  hero  being  informed  of  the  good  offices  of  his 
friends,  made  his  appearance  in  the  court  drelVed  in 
fcarlet  richly  laced  with  gold,  and  having  provided 
plenty  of  claret  and  fweetoieats,  they  were  fo  freely 
circulated  among  the  corporation,  that  Mr  Mayor's 
freeman  ^Tas  unanimoufly  declared  to  be  a  very  civil 
xvorthy  gentleman.  When  the  eledlion  came  on,  the 
mayor  dilcovered  his  millake,  but  it  was  now  too  late ; 
the  party  among  the  burgeifes  was  ftrong  enough  to 
choofe  him,  and  accordingly  did  fo  at  the  election  next 
year. 

When  Cromwell  firfl:  came  into  parliament,  he  af- 
fefted  great  plainnefs,  and  even  careleffnefs  in  his 
drefs.  His  attention  to  farming  had  entirely  ruftica- 
tcd  him,  fo  that  he  made  a  very  uncouth  appearance. 
"  Who  (fays  Dr  South)  that  hud  beheld  fuch  a  bank- 
rupt, beggarly  fellow,  as  Cromwell,  firft  entering  the 
parliament  houfe,  with  a  thread-bare  torn  coat  and 
ereafy  hat,  and  perhaps  neither  of  them  paid  for,  could 
have  fufpeded,  that,  in  the  fpace  of  fo  few  years,  he 
fliould,  by  the  murder  of  one  king,  and  the  bani(h- 
ment  of  another,  afcend  the  throne,  be  invefted  will) 
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the  royal  robes,  and  want  nothing   of  the  (late  of  a  Cron-i 
king  but  the  changing  his  hat  into  a  crov.-n  ?"      Crom- ' 
well  %vas  very  active  in  promoting  the  famous  Remon- 
Jirance  *  ;  which  in  reality  laid  the  foundation  of  the  •  See  St!\ 
civil  war.     He  declared  afterwards  to  Lord  Falkland, '"'''• 
that  If  the  remonftrance   liad  not  been  carried,  he  de- 
figned    to    have   converted   the    fmall    remains   of   liis 
ellate  into  ready  money  the  next  day,  and  to  have  left 
the   kingdom    by   the  firft   opportunity.     His   firmnefs 
on   this    occafion   fo   effedually   recommended   him   to 
Hampden,  Pym,  and  the  other  leaders  of  the   popular 
party,  that  they  took  him  into  all  their  councils  ;    and 
here  he   acquired  that   clear   infight   into   things,  and 
that  knowledge  of  men,  of  which  he  after^vards  made 
fuch    prodigious   ufe.       His   exploits    during    the   civil 
war,   his  murder  of  the  king,   and   ufurpation    of  the 
kingdom,   are   related  under  the  article  BRITAIN,  N' 
127—188. 

With  regard  to  the  charafter  of  Cromwell,  Mr 
Hume  exprefles  nimfelf  as  follows  :  "  The  writers 
attached  to  this  wonderful  perfon  make  his  charafter, 
with  regard  to  abilities,  bear  the  air  of  the  mofl.  ex- 
travagant panegyric  :  his  enemies  form  fuch  a  repre- 
fentation  of  his  moral  qualities  as  refembles  the  molt 
virulent  inveflive.  Both  of  them,  it  muft  be  confef- 
fed,  are  fupported  by  fuch  ftriking  circumftances  in 
his  fortune  and  conduft,  as  beftow  on  their  reprefen- 
tatlon  a  great  air  of  probability.  '  What  can  be 
more  extraordinary  (It  is  faid),  than  that  a  perfon  of 
private  birth  and  education,  no  fortune,  no  eminent 
qualities  of  body,  which  have  iometimes,  nor  ftilning 
qualities  of  mind,  \vhlch  have  often,  ralfed  men  to  the 
higheft  dignities,  fhould  have  the  courage  to  attempt, 
and  the  abilities  to  execute,  fo  great  a  defign  as  the 
fubverting  one  of  the  raoft  ancient  as  well  as  belt 
eftablilhed  monarchies  in  the  world  ?  That  he  ftiould 
have  the  power  and  boldnefs  to  put  his  prince  and 
matter  to  an  open  and  infamous  death  ?  (hould  banifh, 
that  numerous  and  ftrongly  allied  family — cover  all 
thefe  temerities  under  a  feeming  obedience  to  a  par- 
liament, in  whofe  fcrvlce  he  pretended  to  be  retain- 
ed— trample  too  upon  that  parliament  in  their  turn, 
and  Icornfully  expel  them  as  foon  as  they  gave  him 
ground  of  difiatisfattion — ereft  In  their  place  the  do- 
minion of  the  faints,  and  give  reality  to  the  raoft  vi- 
fionary  idea  which  the  heated  imagination  of  any  fa- 
natic was  ever  able  to  entertain — fupprefs  again  that 
monfter  in  its  infancy,  and  openly  fct  himfelf  up  above 
all  things  that  ever  were  called_/oufrf;^«  in  England — 
overcome  firft  all  his  enemies  by  arms,  and  all  his 
friends  afterwards  by  artifice — ferve  all  parties  pa- 
tiently for  a  while,  and  afterwards  command  them 
viftorioully  at  laft — overrun  each  corner  of  the  three 
nations,  and  fubdue  with  equal  facllhy  both  the  riches 
of  tlie  fouth,  and  the  poverty  of  the  north — be  feared 
and  courted  by  all  princes,  and  adopted  a  brother  to 
the  gods  of  the  earth — call  together  parliaments 
with  a  word  of  his  pen,  and  fcatter  them  again  by  the 
breath  of  his  mouth — reduce  to  fubjedllon  a  warUke 
and  difcontented  nation  by  means  of  a  mutinous  ar- 
my— command  a  mutinous  army  by  means  of  fedi- 
tlous  and  fadlious  officers — be  humbly  and  daily  pe- 
titioned, that  he  would  be  pleafed,  at  the  rate  of  mil- 
lions a-year,  to  be  hired  as  mailer  of  thofe  who  had 
formerly  hired  him  for  their  fervant — have  the  eflates 
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and  lives   of  tliree   nations  as  much  at  liis  difpofal  as     pctuous  fury  or  narrow  prejudices,  tlian  of  cojI  fore-  Cronnvf!J. 

uas  once  the  little  inheritance  of  his  father,  and  be  as      fight   and   deliberation.      An  eminent  pcrfonage,  hovv-  ' v— — ' 

noble  and  liberal  in  the  fpending  of  them  '   And,  lullly,      ever,  he  was  in  many  refpeifts,    and    even    a  fuperior 


(for  there  is  no  end  of  enumerating  every  particular  of 
his  glory),  with  one  word  bequeath  all  this  power  and 
fplendour  to  his  pofterity — die  poflefled  of  peace  at 
home,  and  triumph  abroad — be  buried  among  kings, 
and  with  more  than  regal  folemnity,  and  leave  a  name 
behind  him  not  to  be  extinguilhed  but  with  the  whole 
^vorld  ;  which,  as  it  ^vas  too  little  for  his  praife,  fo  it 
might  have  been  for  his  conquells,  if  the  ftiort  line  of 
bis  mortal  life  could  have  ftretched  out  to  the  extent  of 
his  immortal  defigns  ? 

"  Mv  intention  is  not  to  disfigure  this  piflure 
drawn  by  fo  marterly  a  hand  ;  I  Ihall  only  endeavour 
to  remove  from  it  fomewhat  of  the  marvellous  ;  a  cir- 
cumllance  which,  on  all  occafions,  gives  much  ground 
for  doubt  and  lufpicion.  It  feems  to  me  that  the 
circumftance  of  Cromwell's  life  in  which  his  abilities 
are  principally  difcovered,  is  his  riling,  from  a  private 
ftation,  in  oppofition  to  fo  many  rivals,  fo  much  advan- 
ced before  him,  to  a  high  command  and  authority 
in  the  army.  His  great  courage,  his  fignal  military 
talents,  his  eminent  dexterity  and  addrefs,  were  all 
requifite  for  this  important  acquifition.  Yet  will  not 
this  promotion  appear  the  efFeft  of  fupernatural  abili- 
ties, when  we  confider  that  Fairfax  himlelf,  a  private 
gentleman,  who  had  not  the  advantage  of  a  feat  in 
parliament,  had  through  the  fame  fteps  attained  even 
to  a  fuperior  rank  ;  and,  if  endued  with  common  ca- 
pacity and  penetration,  had  been  able  to  retain  it. 
To  incite  fuch  an  army  to  rebellion  againft  the  par- 
li?ment,  required  no  uncommon  art  or  induilry  :  to 
have  kept  them  in  obedience  had  been  the  more  diffi- 
cult enterprife.  When  the  breach  is  once  formed 
between  the  military  and  civil  powers,  a  fupreme  and 
abfolute  authority,  from  that  moment,  is  devolved  on 
the  general  j  and  if  he  is  afterwards  pleafed  to  em- 
ploy artifice  or  policy,  it  may  be  regarded  on  moll 
occafions  as  great  condefcenfion,  it  not  as  fuperlluous 
caution.  That  Cromwell  was  ever  able  really  to  blind 
or  overreach  either  the  king  or  the  republicans,  does 
not  appear :  as  they  polTelTed  no  means  of  refifling  the 
force  under  his  command,  they  were  glad  to  temporize 
n-ith  him  ;  and,  by  feeming  to  be  deceived,  to  wait 
for  an  opportunity  of  freeing  themfelves  from  his  do- 
minion. If  he  feduced  the  military  fanatics,  it  is  to 
be  confidered  that  their  intereft  and  his  evidently  con- 
curred ;  that  their  ignorance  and  low  education  ex- 
pofed  them  to  the  groffeft  impofition  ;  and  that  he 
himfelf  was  at  bottom  as  frantic  an  enthufiafl  as  the 
worll  of  them  ;  and  in  order  to  obtain  their  confi- 
dence, needed  but  to  difplay  thofe  vulgar  and  ridi- 
culous liabits   which  he   had    early   acquired,  and    on 


genius ;  but  unequal  and  irregular  in  his  operations  : 
and,  though  not  defective  in  any  talent  except  that  of 
elocution,  the  abilities  which  in  him  were  moll  admi- 
rable, and  which  contributed  moll  to  liis  marvellous 
fuccefs,  were  the  magnanimous  refolution  of  his  en- 
terprifes,  and  his  peculiar  dexterity  in  difcovcring  the 
chara6lcis  and  praftifing  on  the  weaknelles  of  man- 
kind. 

"  If  we  furvey  the  moral  character  of  Cromwell, 
with  that  indulgence  which  is  due  to  the  blindneis  and 
infirmities  of  the  human  fpecies,  we  fhall  not  be  in- 
clined to  load  his  memory  with  fuch  violent  reproaches 
as  thofe  which  his  enemies  ufually  throw  upon  it.  A- 
midft  the  palTions  and  prejudices  of  that  time,  that  he 
ftiould  prefer  the  parliamentary  to  the  royal  caufe,  will 
not  appear  extraordinary  ;  iince  even  at  prcfent  nianv 
men  of  fenfe  and  knowledge  are  difpofed  to  think, 
that  tlie  quellion,  with  regard  to  the  juftice  of  the 
quarrel,  may  be  regarded  as  doubtful  and  ambiguous. 
The  murder  of  the  king,  the  moll  atrocious  of  all  his 
actions,  was  to  him  covered  under  a  mighty  cloud  of 
republican  and  fanatical  illufions  ;  and  it  is  not  impof- 
fible  but  he  might  believe  it,  as  many  others  did,  the 
moll  meritorious  a6tion  which  he  could  perform.  His 
fubfequent  ufurpation  was  the  efteft  of  necelTitv,  as 
well  as  of  ambition  ;  nor  is  it  cafy  to  fee  how  the  va- 
rious factions  could  at  that  time  have  been  rellrained 
without  a  mixture  of  military  and  arbitrary  authoritv. 
The  private  deportment  of  Cromwell  as  a  fon,  a  hu('- 
band,  a  father,  a  friend,  is  expofed  to  no  confiderable 
cenfure,  if  it  does  not  rather  merit  praife.  And,  un- 
on  the  whole,  his  character  does  not  appear  more  ex- 
traordinary and  unufual  by  the  mixture  of  fo  much  ab- 
furdity  with  fo  much  penetration,  than  by  his  temper- 
ing fuch  violent  ambition  and  fuch  enraged  fanaticifm 
with  fo  much  regard  to  jullice  and  humanity.'" 

That  Cromwell  continued  a  moll  complete  and  bi- 
gotted  enthufiall  to  the  very  bit,  appears  from  his  be- 
haviour in  his  laft  ficknefs.  His  difeafe,  which  at  firll 
was  a  kind  of  (low  fever,  brought  on  by  the  cares 
and  anxiety  of  his  mind,  foon  degenerated  into  a  ter- 
tian ague.  For  about  a  week  the  diforder  continued 
without  any  dangerous  fymptoms,  infomuch  that  every 
other  day  he  walked  abroad  ;  but  one  day  after  din- 
ner his  five  pliyficians  coming  to  wait  upon  him,  one 
of  them  having  felt  his  pulle,  faid  that  it  intermitted. 
At  this  Cromwell  was  furpriled,  turned  pale,  fell  into 
a  cold  fweat,  and,  when  he  was  almoll  fainting,  or- 
dered himfelf  to  be  carried  to  bed  ;  where,  by  the  af- 
fillance  of  cordials,  being  brought  a  little  to  himfelf, 
he  made  his  v.ill  witli  refpcct  to  his  private  alTairs.  The 


ivhich  he  fet  fo  high  a  value.      An  army  is  fo   forcible,    '  next  morning,  when  one  of  his  phyficians  came  to  vifit 


and  at  the  fame  time  fo  coarfe  a  weapon,  that  anv 
hand  which  wields  it,  may,  without  much  dexterity, 
perform  any  operation,  and  attain  any  afcendant  in  hu- 
man fociety. 

"  The  domeflic  admlniltration  of  Cromwell,  though 
it  difcovers  great  ability,  was  condufled  without  any 
plan  either  of  liberty  or  arbitrary  power  :  perhaps  his 
difficult  fituation  admitted  of  neither.  His  foreign 
enterprifes,  though  full  of  intrepidity,  were  pernicious 
to  national  intcreit ;  and  feem  more  the  relult  of  im- 
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him,  Cromwell  alked  him,  why  he  looked  to  fad  ?  and 
when  anlwer  was  made  that  fo  it  became  every  one 
who  had  the  weighty  charge  of  his  life  and  health 
upon  him,  "  Ye  phyiicians  (fays  Cromwell),  think  I 
fhall  die  :  I  tell  you  I  fhall  not  die  this  bout,  I  am  furc 
of  it.  Do  not  you  think  (laid  he  to  the  phyfician, 
looking  more  attentively  at  him),  do  not  think  that  I 
am  mad  :  I  fpeak  the  words  of  truth  upon  lurcr  grounds 
than  your  Hippocrates  or  Galen  can  furnilh  you  with. 
God  almighty  himfelf  hath  given  that  anfwer,  not  to 
J  E  my 
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Cromwell  my  prayers  alone,  but  alfo  to  the  prayers  of  thofe  who 
'  r—-'  entertain  a  ihider  commerce  and  greater  intereft  with 
him.  Go  on  cheerfully,  batiiihing  all  fadnels  from  your 
looks ;  and  deal  with  me  as  you  -.vould  do  with  a  fer- 
ving  man.  Ye  may  have  a  Ikill  in  the  nature  of  things, 
vet  nature  can  do  more  than  all  phyficians,  put  toge- 
ther, and  God  is  far  more  above  nature."  As  this  phy- 
fician  was  coming  out  of  the  chamber,  he  accidentally 
met  with  another,  to  whom  he  expreiTed  his  fear  that 
the  proteflor  was  turning  light-headed.  But  the  o- 
ther  informed  him  that  the  chaplains,  being  difperfed 
the  preceding  night  intcJ  different  parts  of  the  houfc, 
had  prayed  for  the  protector's  recovery,  and  unani- 
moufly  received  for  anfwer  that  he  fhould  recover. 
Nay,  to  fuch  a  degree  of  madnefs  did  they  at  laft  ar- 
rive, that,  a  public  faft  being  kept  at  Hampton  court, 
they  did  not  fo  much  pray  to  God  for  the  proteflor's 
health,  as  return  thanks  for  the  undoubted  pledges 
they  had  of  his  recovery.  On  this  account,  though 
the  phyCcians  perceived  his  didemper  increafing  every 
hour,  they  took  no  notice  of  his  danger,  till  it  became 
neceliary  for  him  to  appoint  a  fuccelTor  while  he  had 
any  breath  remaining.  But  being  then  in  a  lethargic 
fit,  he  anfwered  from  the  purnofe  ;  upon  which  he  was 
again  alked  whether  he  did  not  name  his  cldeft  fon 
Richard  ?  and  to  this  quellion  he  anhvered,  Yes.  Be- 
ing then  alked  where  his  will  was  ivhich  he  had  for- 
merly made  concerning  the  heirs  of  the  kingdom  :  he 
fent  to  look  for  it  in  his  clofet  and  other  places,  but 
in  vain ;  for  fomebody  had  either  flolen  it,  or  he  him- 
felf  had  bunit  it.  Soon  after,  he  expired,  on  the  3d  of 
September  1658,  aged  fomewhat  more  than  59  years 
and  four  months.  This  day  of  September  he  had  al- 
ways reckoned  to  be  the  moft  fortunate  for  him  in  the 
whole  year.  A  violent  tempell,  which  immediately 
fucceeded  his  death,  fcrved  as  a  fubjeiil  of  dilcourfe  to 
the  vulgar.  His  partizans,  as  well  as  his  opponents, 
were  fond  of  remarking  this  event  ;  and  each  of  them 
endeavoured,  by  forced  inferences,  to  interpret  it  as  beft 
folted  their  particular. prejudices. 

It  has  been  imagined  by  fome,  that  Oliver  Crom- 
well ivas  poifoned  :  but  for  this  there  feems  to  be  no 
reafonable  foundation.  His  body  was  opened  by  Dr 
Bates.  He  found  the  brain  fomewhat  overcharged 
ivith  blood,  and  the  lungs  a  little  inflamed  ;  but  what 
he  reckoned  to  have  been  the  principal  caufe  of  his 
diiorder  was  a  total  degeneracy  of  the  fubllance  of  his 
ipleen  into  a  matter  refembling  the  lees  of  oil.  This, 
he  thought,  alio  accounted  for  the  hypochondriac  dif- 
pefitions  to  which  Cromwell  had  from  his  infancy 
been  fubjeft.  Though  the  bowels  uere  taken  out, 
and  the  body  filled  with  fpices  %vrapped  in  a  fourfold 
cere  cloth,  put  firft  into  a  coffin  of  lead,  and  then  into 
one  of  wood,  yet  the  corruption  ^vas  fo  great  that  the 
humour  wrought,  itfelf  through  the  whole,  and  there 
was  a  neceflity  of  interring  the  body  before  the  fo- 
lemnity  of  the  funeral.  A  very  pompous  funeral  was 
ordered  at  the  public  expence,  and  performed  from 
Somerfet-houfe,  with  a  fplendour  not  only  equal  but 
fuperior  to  that  bcftowed  upon  crowned  heads.  Some 
have  related  that  his  body  was  depofited  in  Nafeby- 
•  field  ;  others,  that  it  was  wrapped  in  lead,  and  funk  in 

(he  deepeft  part  of  the  Thames,  to  prevent  any  Infult 
that  might  afterwards  be  offered  to  it.  But  it  feems 
beyond  doubt  that  his  body  was   interred   at  Wcft.tiin- 
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fler  :  as  we  are  informed,  that  on  the  order  to  dilinter  Cromw( 
him  after  the  Rertoration,   his  corpfe  was  found  in  a         II 
vault  in  the  middle  aille  of  Henry  VH.'s  chapel.      In    Croniu 
the  infide  of  the  cqifin,  and  on  the  breall  of  the  corpfe,         ^~' 
was  laid  a  copper  plate  finely   gilt,  enclofed  in  a  thin 
cafe  of  lead.      On   one  fide  of  this  plate  were  engraven 
the  arms  of  England  impaled  with  thofe  of  Oliver,  and 
on  the  reverfe  the  following  legend  :   Olivcrius  FroteBor 
ReipublicLV  Anghce,  Scotue,  el  Hibernicr,  nalus  25.  yipri- 
lis    1599,   inauguratus    16.   Decembris   1653,   mortuus 
3.  Scplembris  ami.  1658,  hicjituscjl. 

Cromwell  was  of  a  robull  frame  of  body,  and  of  a 
manly,  though  not  agreeable  afpefl.  His  nofe  being 
remarkably  red  and  fhining,  was  often  made  the  fub- 
jeft  of  ridicule.  He  left  only  two  fons,  Richard  and 
Henry  :  and  three  daughters ;  ooe  married  to  General 
Fleetwood,  another  to  Lord  Fauconberg,  and  a  third 
to  Lord  Rich.  His  mother  lived  till  after  he  was  pro- 
teftor  J  and  contrary  to  her  orders  he  buried  her  \ntli 
great  pomp  in  Wellmlniler  abbey.  She  could  not 
be  perluaded  that  ever  his  power  or  his  perfon  was 
in  lafety.  At  every  noife  Ihe  heard  (he  would  exclaim 
that  her  fon  was  murdered  •,  and  was  never  fatisfied 
that  he  was  alive  if  Ihe  did  not  receive  frequent  vifits 
from  him.  She  was  a  decent  woman  ;  and  by  her  fru- 
gality and  indufli-y  had  raifed  and  educated  a  nume- 
rous family  upon  a  fmall  fortune.  She  had  even  been 
obliged  to  let  up  a  brewery  at  Huntingdon,  ^vhich  ihe 
managed  to  good  advantage.  Hence  Cromwell,  in  the 
inveflives  of  that  age,  is  often  lligmalized  with  the 
name  of  brewer.  Ludlow,  by  way  of  infult,  mentions 
the  great  acceffion  which  he  would  receive  to  his  royal 
revenues  upon  his  mother's  death,  who  polfefled  a  join- 
ture of  60  pounds  a-year  upon  his  eftate.  She  was  of 
a  good  family,  of  the  name  of  Stuart  ;  and  is  by  fome 
fuppofed  to  have  been  remotely  allied  to  the  royal  fa- 
mily. 

Cromwell,  Richard,  eldefl;  fon  of  Oliver  Cromiveli, 
was  by  his  father  appointed  fuccelfor  to  the  proteclor- 
(hip,    but    very    foon    depofed   by   the    army*.     They  •  See  fri 
difcharged  his  debts,  took  all  the  houfehoM  fluff,  plate, 'am,  No. 
&c.  gave  him  a  proteftion  for  fix  months,  and  fo  he'^9''S* 
retired.     He  was  by  no  means  qualified  to   fupport   the 
flation  gained  by  the  afpiring  talents  of  his  father.     He 
was  of  a  moderate  temper,  and  untainted  with  that  fa- 
natical fpirit  which  his  father  had  fo   fuccefsfully  culti- 
vated.     On  the  Reftoration  he  went  abroad  ;  but  re- 
turned iii  1680  under  the  afl'umed  name  of  Clark,  and 
fettled  at  Chefliunt  in  Hertfordfhire,  where  he  lived  pri- 
vately, and  died  in  171  2,  aged  86. 

CRONENBURG,  a  toivn  of  Germany,  in  the  circle 
of  the  Upper  Rliine,  and  in  the  landgraviate  of  Heffe 
Caffel,  v\'ith  a  ftrong  caftle.  It  is  feated  at  the  foot  of 
a  high  mountain,  on  a  fertile  foil,  and  is  furround- 
ed  with   a  double  wall.     E.  Long.  8.  ij.  N.  Lat.  50. 

Cronenburg,  a  ftrong  foitrefs  of  Denmark,  in  the 
ifle  of  Zealand,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Sound,  where 
the  Danes  take  toll  of  fuch  fliips  as  are  bound  for  the 
Baltic.  It  was  very  richly  furnilhed,  but  pillaged  by 
the  Swedes  in  1658,  who  took  away  the  furniture, 
among  which  were  fome  ftatues  of  mafly  filver.  It  is 
built  upon  piles.      E.  Long,  i  2.  ^o.  N.  Lat.  56.  o. 

CRONIUS,  in  Chronology,  the  ancient  name  of 
the  Athenian  month  Hecatombaeon  j    which   was  the 
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"I    firft  of  the ir  year,   and  aiifwered  to  the  latter  part  of 

"■  our  June   and  beginning  of  July. — There   were  fealls 

""  called   Cronieiies  celebrated  at   Athens  in  this  month, 

in  honour  of  Satuni,  anfwering  to  I  lie  Satumalia  of  the 

Romans. 

CRONSLOT.  See  Cronstadt. 
CRONS  TADT,  a  fea-port  town  of  RufTia,  where 
the  greateft  part  of  the  na\'y  is  ftationtd.  It  I'ands  up- 
on the  illand  of  Rctufari  in  the  gulf  of  Finland  ;  and 
ivas  founded  by  Peter  I.  as  being  provided  \vith  the 
fa  fell  harbour  in  thefe  parts,  and  as  forming  a  ilrong 
bulwark  by  fea  for  the  defence  of  the  new  metropolis. 
The  only  palTage  by  which  Hiips  of  burden  can  ap- 
proach Peterlburgh  lies  on  the  louth  fide  of  Retufari, 
through  a  narrow  channel ;  one  fide  whereof  is  com- 
jnanded  by  Cronftadt,  and  the  oppofite  by  Cronllot  and 
the  citadel.  Cronllot,  which  Ifands  upon  a  fmall  illand 
of  fand,  is  a  circular  wooden  building,  and  lui  round- 
ed with  fortifications  of  w'ood  that  jut  into  the  water. 
It  contains  a  garrifon  of  too  men.  The  citadel  is 
another  fmall  ^vooden  fortrefs,  conftrutled  alfo  upon 
an  adjacent  fand-bank,  and  capable  of  holding  about 
30  foldiers.  All  large  veflels  mull  fail  between  Cron- 
ftadt  and  thefe  two  fortreffes,  expoled  to  the  fire  of  the 
oppofite  batteries ;  for  the  other  parts  of  the  gulf  are 
only  from  one  to  eleven  feet  in  depth.  All  thefe  for- 
tifications were,  at  the  time  of  their  conllruftion,  ef- 
teemed  places  of  confiderable  llrength  ;  but  now  they 
derive  their  confequence  more  from  their  pail  importance 
than  from  any  refillance  they  could  make  againfl  the  at- 
tack of  a  powerful  tleet. 

Cronftadt  is  built  upon  the  fouth-eallern  extremity 
of  the  illand,  and  is  defended  towards  the  fea  by 
wooden  piers  projefling  into  the  water,  and  towards 
the  land  by  ramparts  and  baflions.  It  is  a  very  ftrag- 
gling  place  ;  and  occupies,  like  all  the  Ruffian  townis, 
a  larger  fpace  of  ground  than  the  number  of  habita- 
tions feeras  to  require  ;  the  houfes  are  moflly  of  wood 
excepting  a  few  fronting  the  harbour,  which  are  of 
brick  ftuccoed  w4iite.  Among  the  latter  are  the  im- 
perial hofpital  for  failors,  the  barracks,  and  the  aca- 
demy for  marines  and  officers  of  the  navy.  That  fe- 
ininary  ufually  contains  between  three  and  four  hun- 
<ired  cadets,  who  are  clothed,  maintained,  and  taught 
at  the  expence  of  the  crown.  They  are  admitted  at 
the  age  of  five,  and  are  fuftered  to  remain  until  they 
reach  their  feventeenth  year.  'i'liey  learn  accounts, 
mathematics,  drawing,  fortification,  and  navigation  ; 
and  have  mailers  in  the  French,  German,  EngUlh,  and 
Swedifli,  languages.  They  arc  trained  to  naval  affairs, 
and  make  an  annual  cruife  in  the  Baltic  as  far  as  Re- 
vel.— Cronlladt  has  a  feparate  haven  appropriated  to 
the  men-of  war,  and  another  to  merchant  Ihips.  Clofe 
to  the  haven  for  merchant  fliips  is  a  canal  and  feveral 
dry  docks,  begun  in  1719  by  Peter  I.  for  the  purpofe 
of  refitting  the  men  of  war.  This  ufeful  work  was  ne- 
glefled  under  his  fuccelTors,  and  was  p.ot  completed 
until  the  reign  of  his  daughter  Elizabeth.  It  has  been 
Hill  further  beautified  and  improved  by  the  prefcnt  em- 
prefs  ;  and  is  now  applied  for  building  as  well  as  careen- 
ing fliips  of  the  line.  At  the  extremity  of  thefe  docks 
is  a  great  refervoir  568  teet  in  length,  which  contains 
water  fufficient,  and  half  the  quintity  over,  to  fupply 
all  the  docks;  which  is  pumped  into  it  by  means  of  a 
£re  engine,  the  diameter  of  whofe  cylinder  is  fix  feet. 
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Tht  length  of  this  work,    from  the  beginning  of  the    Cronfta» 
canal  to  the  end  of  the   lall   dock,  is  4221  feet.     The 
fides  of  the  docks  are  faced  with  Hone,  and  the  bottom  ^ 
is  paved  with  granite.     They  are  40  feet  deep  and  1 50 
broad  ;  and  are  capable  of  containing  nine  men  of  war 
upon  the  (locks. 

CRONS  TAT,  a  town  of  Tranfylvania,  near  the 
frontiers  of  IVIoldavia,  lubjciil  to  the  hoiife  of  Auflria. 
E.  Long.  25.  o.  N.  Lat.  47.  o. 

CROP,  the  high  part  or  end  of  any  thing  cut  off. 
It  is  particularly  uled  fur  the  corn  gathered  off  3  field  in 
harvell.     See  Agriculture  Index. 

CROSIER,  or  Crozier,  a  Ihepherd's  crook ;  a  fym- 
bol  of  pailoral  authority,  confifting  of  a  gold  or  filver 
ftaft",  crooked  at  the  top,  carried  occafionally  before 
bilhops  and  abbots,  and  held  in  the  hand  when  they 
give  the  folemn  benediflions.  The  cullom  of  bearing 
a  pailoral  Haft'  before  bilhops^js  very  ancient,  as  appears 
irom  the  life  of  St  Coefarea  of  Aries,  who  lived  about 
the  year  500.  Among  the  Greeks  none  but  the  patri- 
archs had  a  right  to  the  crofier.  The  croiiers  were  at 
firll  no  more  than  fimple  wooden  Haves  in  form  of  a  T, 
uled  to  rell  and  lean  upon.  By  degrees  they  were  made 
longer  ;  and  at  length  arrived  at  the  form  ive  now  fee 
them  of.  Regular  abbots  are  allowed  to  officiate  with 
a  mitre  and  crofier. 

Crosier,  in  Ajlronotmj,  four  Hars  in  the  fouthern  he- 
milphere  in  the  torm  of  a  crofs,  ferving  thofe  who  fail 
in  fouth  latitudes  to  find  the  antarclic  pole. 

CROSLE'J',  in  Heraldry,  is  ^vhen  a  crofs  is  croiTed 
again  at  a  Imall  dillance  from  each  of  the  ends.  Upton 
fays  it  is  not  fo  often  borne  by  itfelf  in  arms  as  other 
croffes  are,  but  often  in  diminutives,  that  is,  in  Imall 
crollets  fcattered  about  the  field.     See  Heraldry. 

CROSS,  a  gibbet  made  with  two  pieces  of  wood 
placed  crofswife,  whether  they  crofs  with  right  angles 
at  the  top  like  a  T,  or  in  the  middle  of  their  length 
like  an  X.  The  crofs  to  which  our  Saviour  ivas  fallen- 
ed,  and  on  which  he  died,  was  of  the  former  kind  ; 
being  thus  reprefented  by  old  monuments,  coins,  and 
croffes  ;  and  St  Jerome  compares  it  to  a  bird  dying,  a 
man  fwimming,  or  praying  with  his  arms  extended. 
The  punilhment  of  the  crofs  was  common  among  the 
Syrians,  Egyptians,  Perfians,  Africans,  Greeks,  Romans, 
and  Jew*. 

The  death  of  the  crofs  ^vas  the  mod  dreadful  of 
all  others,  both  for  the  fliame  and  pain  of  it ;  ai;d  fo 
fcandalous,  that  it  was  inflifted  as  the  lail  mark  of  de- 
tellation  upon  the  vilefl  of  people.  It  was  the  punilh- 
ment of  robbers  and  murderers,  provided  that  they  were 
Haves  too  ;  but  otherwife,  if  they  were  free,  and  had 
the  privileges  of  the  city  of  Rome,  this  was  then 
thought  a  proftitution  of  that  honour,  and  too  infamous 
a  puniffiment  for  fuch  a  one,  let  his  crimes  be  what  they 
ivould. 

1'he  Mofaic  law  ordained,  that  the  perfons  executed 
fliould  not  be  left  upon  the  tree  after  funfet,  becaufe 
be  that  is  hanged  in  this  manner  is  accuvfed  of  God, 
Deut.  xxi.  22.  The  Jews  believe,  that  the  fouls  of 
thofe  who  remain  upon  the  gibbet,  and  without  burial, 
enjoy  no  peace,  and  receive  no  benefit  from  the  prayers 
of  other  people  ;  but  wander  up  and  down  till  their 
bodies  are  buried;  which  agrees  with  the  notions  that " 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  had  of  this  matter,  as  may  be 
feen  in  Horn.  Iliad  4.  and  Virg.  JEneid  6. 
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Crofs.  The  form  of  a  crofs  being  fuch  as  has  been  already 

"~^  defcribed,  the  body  of  the  criminal  was  falfened  to  the 

upright  piece  by  nailing  the  feet  to  it,  and  on  the  other 
tranfverfe  piece  generally  by  nailing  the  hands  on  each 
fide.  Now,  becaufe  thefe  parts  of  the  body,  being  the 
inftruments  of  aclion  and  motion,  are  provided  by  na- 
ture with  a  much  greater  quantity  of  nerves  than  others 
have  occafion  for ;  and  becaute  all  fenfation  is  perform- 
ed by  the  fpirit  contained  in  thefe  nerves  ;  it  will  follow, 
as  Stanhope  obferves,  that  wherever  they  abound,  the 
fenfe  of  pain  muft  needs  in  proportion  be  more  quick 
and  tender. 
^  The  Jews  confefs,  that  indeed  they  crucified  people 

in  their  nation,  but  deny  that  they  inflided  this  punilh- 
ment  upon  any  one  alive.  They  tirft  put  them  to  death, 
ar.-d  then  fattened  them  to  the  crofs  either  by  the  hands 
or  neck.  But  there  are  indifputable  proofs  of  their 
crucifying  men  frequently  alive.  The  worlhippers  of 
Baal-peor  and  the  king  of  Ai  were  hung  up  alive  •,  as 
were  alfo  the  defcendants  of  Saul,  who  were  put  into 
the  hands  of  the  Gibeonites,  2  Sara.  xxi.  9. 

Before  crucifixion  the  criminal  was  generally  fcour- 
ged  with  cords  :  fometimes  little  bones,  or  pieces  of 
bones,  were  tied  to  thefe  fcourges,  io  that  the  con- 
demned perlon  might  futfer  more  leverely.  It  was  alfo 
a  cuftom  tiiat  he  who  was  to  be  crucified  lliould  bear 
his  oun  crofs  to  the  place  of  execution.  After  this 
manner  wc  find  Chrift  was  compelled  to  bear  his  own 
crofs  ;  and,  as  he  funk  under  the  burden,  Simon  the 
Cyrenian  was  conllrained  to  bear  it  after  him  and  with 
him.  But  whereas  it  is  generally  fuppofed  that  our 
Lord  bore  the  whole  crofs,  i.  e.  the  long  and  tranlverfe 
part  both,  this  feems  to  be  a  thing  impolTible  ;  and 
therefore  Liplius  (in  his  treatile  De  Siipplicio  Crucis) 
has  let  the  matter  in  a  true  light,  when  he  tells  us  that 
Jefus  only  carried  the  tranfverfe  beam ;  becaufe  the 
long  beam,  or  the  body  of  the  crofs,  vs-as  either  fixed 
in  the  ground  before,  or  made  ready  to  be  let  up  as  foon 
as  the  prifuner  came  :  and  from  hence  he  oblerves, 
that  painters  are  very  much  miftaken  in  their  delcrip- 
tion  of  our  Saviour  carrying  the  whole  crols. 

There  were  feveral  ways  of  crucifying  ;  fometimes 
the  criminal  was  fattened  with  cords  to  a  tree,  fome- 
times he  was  crucified  with  his  head  downwards.  This 
way  St  Peter  chofe  out  of  relpeifl  to  his  raafter  Jelus 
Chrill,  not  thinking  himfelf  worthy  to  be  crucified 
like  him  ;  though  the  common  way  of  crucifying  was 
by  fattening  the  criminal  ivith  nails,  one  througli  each 
hand,  and  one  through  both  feet,  or  one  through  each 
of  them  :  for  this  was  not  always  performed  in  the  fame 
manner;  the  ancients  lometimes  reprefenting  Jefus 
Chrift  crucified  with  four  nails,  and  fometimes  with 
three.  Tht  criminal  was  fixed  to  the  crofs  quite  na- 
ked ;  and  in  all  probability  the  Saviour  of  the  world 
was  not  ufed  with  any  greater  tendernels  than  others 
upon  whom  the  punifhment  was  inflifted.  The  fol- 
diers  divided  his  clothes  among  them,  and  caft  lots  for 
his  tunic,  which  is  an  under  garment  worn  over  the 
flelK  like  a  (hirt. 

gofpel    (liows  clearly,  that    Jefus 

to  the  crofs  with  nails  •,  and  the 

had    foretold    long    before,  that 

they  (hould   pierce  his  hands  and  his   feet  :   but  there 

are  great  difputes  concerning  the  number  of  thefe  nails. 

The  Greeks  reprelent  our   Saviour  as  fattened  to  the 


The  text  of  the 
Chrift  was  fattened 
Pfalmift    (xxil.   16.) 
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crofs  with  four  nails ;  in  which  particular  Gregory  of 
Tours  agrees  with  them,  one  at  each  hand  and  foot.  >- 
But  feveral  are  of  opinion,  that  our  Saviour's  hands 
and  feet  were  pierced  with  three  nails  only,  viz.  one 
at  each  hand,  and  one  through  both  his  feet  :  and  one 
cuttom  of  the  Latins  is  rather  for  this  latt  opinion  ;  for 
the  generality  ot  the  old  crucifixes  made  in  the  Latin 
church  have  only  three  nails.  Nonnus  thinks  that  our 
Saviour's  arms  were  belides  bound  fatt  to  the  crofs  with 
chains ;  and  St  Hilary  fpeaks  of  the  cords  wherewith  he 
was  tied  to  it. 

Sometimes  they  ■ivho  were  fattened  upon  the  crofs 
lived  a  good  while  in  that  condition.  St  Andrew  is 
believed  to  have  continued  three  days  alive  upon  it. 
Eulebius  fpeaks  of  certain  martyrs  in  Egypt  who  were 
kept  upon  the  crofs  till  they  were  ftarved  to  death. 
Pilate  vvas  amazed  at  Jefus  Chritt  dying  Io  foon  ;  be- 
caufe naturally  he  mutt  have  lived  long,  if  it  had  not 
been  in  his  power  to  have  laid  down  his  life  and  to  take 
it  up  again.  The  thighs  of  the  two  thieves  -svho  were 
crucified  together  with  our  Saviour  were  broken  in 
order  to  batten  their  death,  that  their  bodies  might 
not  remain  upon  the  crofs  on  the  Sabbath-day  (John 
xix.  31,  32.  33. )>  and  to  comply  with  the  law  ot  Mo- 
fes,  which  forbids  the  bodies  to  be  left  there  after  fun- 
let.  But  among  other  nations  they  were  fuffered  to  re- 
main upon  the  crofs  a  long  time.  Sometime*  they  were 
devoiured  alive  by  birds  and  beatts  of  prey.  Guards 
were  appointed  to  obferve  that  none  of  their  friends  or 
relations  ttiould  take  them  down  and  bury  them.  The 
ftory  of  the  Ephefian  matron  and  the  foldier  who  was 
fet  to  guard  the  crofs,  is  %'ery  well  known.  The  Ro- 
man foldiers  who  had  crucified  Jefus  Chrift  and  the  two 
thieves  continued  near  the  crofles  till  the  bodies  were 
taken  down  and  buried. 

Crofles  were  ufually,  in  former  times,  erefted  on  the 
tops  of  houfes,  by  which  tenants  pretended  to  claim  the 
privileges  of  the  Templars  Hofpitallers,  to  defend  them- 
ielves  againtt  their  rightful  lords.  This  was  condemned 
by  the  ttatute  Wil.  IL  c.  37.  It  was  ufual  alfo,  in  thofe 
days,  to  fet  up  crofles  in  places  where  the  corpfe  of  any 
of  the  nobility  retted  as  it  was  carried  to  be  biuied,  that 
a  tranfeuntibus  f>ro  ejus  auinia  deprecentur.  CrofTes,  &c. 
are  forbidden  to  be  brought  into  England  by  1 3  Eliz.  c. 
2.  on  pain  of  a.  priemunire,  &c. 

Invention  of  the  Cross,  an  ancient  featt  folemnized  on 
the  third  of  May,  in  memory  of  St  Helena's  (the  mo- 
ther of  Conrtantine)  finding  the  true  crofs  of  Chritt  deep 
in  the  ground  on  Mount  Calvary  ;  where  (he  erefted  a 
church  for  the  prefervation  of  part  of  it ;  the  reft  being 
brought  to  Rome  and  depolited  in  the  church  of  the 
Holy  Crofs  of  Jerufalem. 

Theodoret  mentions  the  finding  of  three  crofles ;  that 
of  Jefus  Chrift  and  thofe  of  the  two  thieves  ;  and  that 
they  dillinguittred  between  them  by  means  of  a  fick 
women,  who  was  immediately  healed  by  touching  the 
true  crofs.  The  place  is  laid  to  have  been  pointed  out 
to  her  by  St  Quiriacus,  then  a  Jew,  afterwards  convert- 
ed and  canonized. 

Exaltation  of  the  Cross,  an  ancient  featt,  held  on  the 
14th  of  September,  in  memory  of  this,  that  Heracli- 
tus  reftored  to  Mount  Calvary  the  true  crofs  in  642, 
which  had  been  carried  otf  1 4  years  before  by  Colroes 
king  of  Perfia,  upon  his  taking  Jerufalem  from  the  em- 
peror Phocas. 

The 
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Cro'^.  The    adoration  of   the    crois  appears  to  have  been 

"~v  pracliled  in  the  ancient  church  ;  inafmuch  as   the  hea- 

thens, particularly  Julian,  re,jroached  the  primitive  Chri- 
llians  with  it.  And  we  do  not  find  that  their  apolo- 
gias difclaimed  the  charge.  Mornav,  itideed,  aiVcrted, 
that  this  had  been  done  by  St  Cyril,  but  could  not 
fupport  his  allegation  at  the  conference  of  Fountain- 
bleau.  St  Helena  is  faiJ  to  have  reduced  the  adora- 
tion of  the  crofs  to  its  jull  principle,  fince  (he  adored 
in  the  wood,  not  the  wood  itfelf,  which  had  been  di- 
reil  idolatry  and  heathenifm,  but  him  who  had  been 
nailed  to  this  wood.  With  fuch  modifications  fomo 
Protertants  have  been  induced  to  admit  the  adoration 
of  the  crofs,  John  Hufs  allowed  of  the  phrafe,  provid- 
ed it  were  exprefsly  added,  that  the  adoration  was  re- 
lative to  the  perfon  of  Chrift.  But  however  Roman  Ca- 
tholics may  feeni  to  triumph  by  virtue  of  fuch  diftiiic- 
tion  and  mitigations,  it  is  well  known  they  have  no 
great  place  in  their  own  praftice.  Imbert,  the  good 
prior  of  Gafcony,  was  fevcrely  profecuted  in  i68:j  for 
telling  the  people,  that  in  the  ceremony  of  adoring  the 
crofs,  praclifed  in  that  church  on  Good  Friday,  they 
■were  not  to  adore  the  wood,  but  Chrift,  who  was  cru- 
ciiied  on  it.  The  curate  of  the  parifli  told  them  the 
contrary  :  it  was  the  wood  !  the  wood  !  they  were  to 
adore.  Imbert  replied,  it  was  Chrift,  not  the  wood  : 
for  which  he  was  cited  before  the  archbiftiop  of  Buur- 
deaux,  fufpended  from  his  fiinitions,  and  threatened 
with  chains  and  perpetual  imprifonraent.  It  little  a- 
vailed  him  to  cite  the  bilhop  of  IMeaux's  dlllinilion  ;  it 
was  anfwered  that  the  church  allowed  it  not. 

Ckoss-Bc-arer  (f>orl-croix,  cruciger),  in  the  Romifti 
church,  the  chaplain  of  an  archbilhop  or  a  primate, 
who  bears  a  crofs  before  him  on  folemn  occalions. 

The  pope  has  the  crois  borne  before  him  every- 
v.here  ;  a  patriarch  anywhere  out  of  Rome  ;  and  pri- 
mates,  metropolitans,  and  thofe  who  have  a  right  to  the 
pallium,  throughout  their  relpeclive  jurildiiflions. 

Gregory  XI.  forbade  all  patriarchs  and  prelates  to 
have  it  borne  in  prefence  of  cardinals.  A  prelate  bears 
a  fingle  crofs,  a  patriarch  a  double  crofs,  and  the  pope 
a  triple  one  on  his  arms. 

Cxoss-Bearers  alfo  denote  certain  officers  in  the  in- 
qiiifition,  who  make  a  vow  before  the  inquilitors  or 
their  vicars  to  defend  the  Catholic  faith,  though  with 
the  lofs  of  fortune  and  life.  Their  bufinefs  is  to  pro- 
vide the  inquifitors  with  neceffaries.  They  were  for- 
merly of  great  ufe ;  but  in  procefs  of  time  fome  of 
their  conftltutionswere  changed,  and  they  were  called 
of  the  penance  of  St  Dominic. 

PeBoral  Cros!,  is  a  crofs  of  gold  or  filver,  or  other 
precious  materials,  often  enriched  with  diamonds,  which 
the  bifliops,  archbifhops,  &c.  and  regular  abbeiVts, 
wear  hanging  from  the  neck. 

Order  of  the  Cross,  or  Croifade,  an  order  of  ladies 
inftituted  in  i66S  by  the  emprefs  Eleonora  de  Gonza- 
gua,  wife  of  the  emperor  Leopold ;  on  occafion  of 
the  miraculous  recovery  of  a  little  golden  crofs  where- 
in were  inclofed  two  pieces  of  the  true  crofs,  out  of 
the  afhes  of  part  of  the  palace.  It  feems  the  fire  had 
burnt  the  cafe  wherein  it  was  inclofed,  and  melted  the 
cryftal,  yet  the  wood  remained  untouched. 

Maids  of  I  he  Cross,  a  community  of  young  women 
inftituted  in  I  265  at  Roye  in  Picardy,  and  fince  dif- 
perfed  to  Paris  and  other  towns.     They  inflmft  young 
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perfons  of  their  own  fex.     Some   take  the  three  vows      Crofs: 
of  poverty,  chaftity,  and  obedience  ;  others  retain  their  '— v— — ' 
liberty.     They  are  under  the  direction  of  a  fuperior. 

Cross,  in  Heraldry,  is  defined  by  Guillim,  an  or- 
dinary compofed  of  fourfold  lines  ;  whereof  two  are 
perpendicuhir,  and  the  other  two  tranfverfe  j  for  fo  we 
mull  conceive  of  them,  though  they  be  not  drawn 
throughout,  but  meet  by  couples,  in  four  right  angles 
near  the  fcile  point  of  the  efcutcheon.  See  He- 
raldry. 

This  bearing  was  firll  beftowed  on  fuch  as  had  per- 
formed, or  at  leaft  undertaken,  fome  fervice  for  Chrift^ 
and  the  Clirillian  profe(rion  •,  and  is  held  by  divers  the 
moft  honourable  charge  in  all  heraldry.  What  brought 
It  into  fuch  frequent  ufe,  was  the  ancient  expeditions 
mto  the  Holy  Land  ;  and  the  holy  war  pilgrims,  af- 
ter their  pilgrimage,  taking  the  crofs  for  their  cogni- 
zai\ce  ;  and  the  enfign  of  that  war  being  the  crofs.  In 
thofe  wars,  fays  Mackenzie,  the  Scots  carried  St  An- 
drew's crois  •,  the  French  a  crofs  argent ;  the  Englilh 
a  crofs  or  ;  the  Germans,  fable  ;  the  Italians,  azure  ; 
the  Spaniards,  gules. 

St  George'^s  Cross,  or  the  red  crofs,  in  a  field  argent, 
is  now  the  ftandard  of  England  ;  that  faint  being  the 
reputed  patron  of  this  nation. 

Nor  is  it  only  in  croffes  that  the  variety  is  fo 
great  ;  the  like  is  found  in  many  other  bearings,  and 
particularly  in  lions,  and  the  parts  of  them  ;  whereof 
Columbiere  gives  us  no  lefs  than  96  varieties.  Leigh 
mentions  but  46  feveral  crofles  ;  Sylvanus  Morgan, 
26;  Upton,  30;  Johannes  de  Bado  Aureo,  12;  and 
fo  others,  whom  it  is  needlefs  to  mention.  Upton 
oivns  he  dares  not  prefume  to  afcertain  all  the  various 
croffes  ufed  in  arms,  for  that  they  are  at  prefent  almoil 
innumerable  ;  and  tlierefore  he  only  takes  notice  of 
luch  as  he  had  feen  ufcd  in  his  own  time. 

Cross,  in  mining,  two  nicks  cut  on  the  fuperficies 
of  the  earth,  thus  -}-,  wiiich  the  miners  make  when 
they  take  the  ground  to  dig  for  ore.  This  crofs  gives 
the  miners  three  days  liberty  to  make  and  fet  on 
ftones.  As  many  of  thefe  croffes  as  the  miner  makes, 
fo  many  mears  of  ground  he  may  have  in  the  vein, 
provided  he  fet  on  ftones  within  three  days  after  making 
his  crofs  or  croffes.  But  if  he  make  but  one  crofs,  and 
a  ftander  by  makes  the  fecond,  and  a  ftranger  makes 
the  third,  every  one  is  ferved  with  the  next  mear,  ac- 
cording as  they  have  firft  or  laft,  fooner  or  later,  made 
their  crofs  or  croffes  upon  the  ground. 

Cross,  in  coins,  a  name  given  to  the  right  fide  or 
face,  the  other  being  called  the  /tile  or  reverfe.  It 
has  been  a  common  error,  that  the  reverfe  was  meant 
by  the  crofs ;  bccaufe  at  this  time,  with  us,  it  is  mark- 
ed with  figures  difpofed  in  that  form  r  but  the  ftamp- 
fng  the  head  of  the  prince  in  thefe  kingdoms  on  the 
right  iide  ol  the  coin,  was  preceded  by  a  general  cuf- 
tom  of  flriking  on  that  part  the  figure  of  a  crofs; 
■ivhilc  the  other,  called  the  pile,  contained  the  arms,  or 
fome  other  device. 

Cross,  inllead  of  a  fignature  to  a  deed,  6ic.  is  de- 
rived from  the  Saxon  praftire  of  -affixing  the  fign  of 
the  crofs,  ivhethcr  they  could  write  or  not. 

Cross,  in  furveying,  is  an  ivillrument  which  confifts 
of  a  brafs  circle,  divided  into  four  equal  parts  by  two 
lines  croffing  each  other  in  the  centre.  At  each  ex- 
tremity of  the  lines  is  fi.xed  a  perpendicular  fight,  v,-ith 
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'Orofs.     finall  holes  below  each  flit,  for  the  better  difcovering 

""^         of  dlftant  objecls.     The  crofs  is  mounted  on  a  flaff  or 

fland,  to  fix  it  in  the  ground,  and  it  is  found  to  be  a 

very  ufeful  inftrument    for   meafuring  fmall  pieces  of 

land,  and  taking  offsets,  &c. 

Csoss-Bar  Shot,  a  bullet  with  an  iron  bar  pafTmg 
through  it,  and  Handing  fix  or  eight  inches  out  at 
both  fides.      It  is  ufed  at  fea  for  deftroying  the  enemy's 

Cross-BUL    See  LoxiA,  Ornithology  Index. 
Cross-Bi//,  in  chancery,  is  an  onginal  bill,  by  which 
the  defendant  prays  relief  againft  the  plaintiff. 
Cross-Boil's.     See  Bows  and  Archery. 
CROss-gramed  Stuff,  in  joinery.     Wood  is  faid  to  be 
crofs-grained,  when  a  bough  or  branch  has   ihot  out  of 
it  ;  for  the  grain  of  the  branch  fliooting  forward,  runs 
I  athwart  that  of  the  trunk. 

In  wood  well  groivn  this  defetl  is  fcarce  perceiv- 
able, except  in  working;  but  in  deal-boards  theie  boughs 
make  knots.  If  t!ie  bough  grew  up  with  the  young 
trunk,  inftead  of  a  knot  is  found  a  curling  in  the  Huff, 
very  fenfible  under  the  plane. 

CRoss-Jact,  pronounced  cro-jeck,  a  fail  extended  on 
the  lower  yard  of  the  mizen-maft,  which  is  hence 
called  the  crofs-jack  yard.  This  fail,  however,  has 
generally  been  found  of  little  lervice,  and  is  therefore 
very  feldora  ufed. 

CRoss-Piece,  a    rail    of  timber    extended    over   the 

windlafs  of  a   merchant   (liip  from  the  knight-heads  to 

the  belfry.     It  is  llruck  full  of  wooden  pins,  which  are 

■  ufed  to  fallen  the  running  rigging  as  occafion  requires. 

See  Windlass. 

CROSS-Staff,  or  Fore-Jlaff,  is  a  mathematical  inilru- 
ment  of  hard  wood,  confining  of  a  iquare  llaff  of  about 
thiee  feet  long,  having  each  of  its  faces  divided  like  a 
line  of  tangents,  and  having  four  crofs  pieces  of  une- 
qual lengths  to  fit  on  the  ftaff,  the  halves  of  thefe  be- 
ing as  the  radii  to  the  tangent  lines  on  the  faces  of  the 
ftaff. — The  intlrument  ^vas  formerly  ufed  in  taking  the 
altitudes  of  the  celeftial  bodies  at  fea. 

CRoss-Tintng,  in  Hujlandry,  a  method  of  harrowing 
land,  confiding  in  drawing  the  harrow  up  the  interval 
it  ^vent  down  before,  and  down  that  which  it  ^vas 
drawn  up. 

Ckoss-Trees,  certain  pieces  of  timber,  fupported  by 
the  cheeks  and  treftle-trees,  at  the  upper  ends  of  the 
lower  mails,  athivart  which  they  are  laid  to  fultain 
the  frame  of  the  top. 

CRoss-Tree  Yard,  is  a  yard  Handing  fquare,  juft  un- 
der the  mizen-top,  and  to  it  the  mizen-top  is  faftened 
below.      See  CROss-Jact. 

CRoss-TVort.     See  V.-vlavtia,  Botany  Index, 
Ordeal  of  the   Cross,    a  fpecies  of  trial   frequently 
pradifed  in  the  days  of  fuperflition.      See  Ordkal. 

Cross,  an  Englilh  artilt,  famous  only  for  copying, 
in  the  reigns  of  Charles  I.  and  Charles  II.  Of  this  ta- 
lent there  is  a  llory  current,  more  to  the  credit  of  his 
(kill  than  of  his  probity.  He  is  faid  to  have  been  em- 
ployed by  Charles  I.  to  copy  the  celebrated  Madona 
of  Raphael  in  St  fvlark's  church  at  Venice  ;  and  that, 
having  obtained  leave  of  the  Hate  for  that  purpofe,  he 
executed  his  piece  fo  well  as  to  bring  away  the  origi- 
nal and  leave  his  copy  in  the  place  of  it.  The  decep- 
tion was  not  detefted  until  it  was  too  late  to  recover 
the  lofs ;  and  this  piece  was  bought  in  Oliver  Croui- 
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well's  time   by  the  Spanith   ambaffador  for  his  mailer,      Crofs. 
who  placed  it  in  the  ILfcurial.  >— — y— 

CROS3EN,  a  handlome  towTi  of  Silefia  in  Ger- 
many, and  capital  of  a  principality  of  the  fame  name. 
It  is  fituated  at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Bobar 
and  Oder,  in  a  fertile  country  abouiiding  in  wine  and 
fruits.  There  is  a  bridge  over  the  Oder  ivhich  is  for- 
tified.    E.  Long.  I  ;.  20.  N.  Lat.  52.  5. 

CROSSOSTYLUS,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  monadelphia  clals. 

CROTALARIA,  rattle-wort;  a  genus  of 
plants  belonging  to  the  diadelphia  clafs ;  and  in  the 
natural  method  ranking  under  the  3  2d  order  Papilio- 
naceiT. 

CROTALO,  an  uiflrument  of  military  mufic,  like 
that  dcfcribed  in  the  next  article.  The  Turks  were 
the  firll,  ■  among  the  moderns,  who  introduced  the 
ufe  of  it  for  their  troops.  It  is  now  common  in  Flan- 
ders and  Florence,  and  other  territories  on  the  conti- 
nent. It  has  only  one  tone  ;  but  its  effeil  in  marking 
time  may  be  dillintfly  heard  through  the  noiie  of  forty 
drums.  This  is  the  fame  uiflrument  with  the  ancient 
cymbalum. 

CROTALUM,  an  ancient  kind  of  callagnetta,  or 
raufical  inllrument,  found  on  medals,  in  the  hands  of 
the  prieils  of  Cybele.  The  crotalum  differed  from 
the  fillrum  ;  though  authors  frequently  confound  the 
two.  It  confided  of  two  little  brals  plates  or  rods, 
ivhich  were  Ihaken  in  the  hand,  and  in  llriklng  againll 
each  other  made  a  noife. 

It  was  fometimes  alio  made  of  a  reed  fplit  length- 
wile  ;  one  part  whereof  they  llruck  againll  the  other  ; 
and  as  this  made  a  nolle  fomewhat  Uke  that  of  a  crane's 
bill,  they  called  that  bird  crotaliflria,  a  player  on  the 
crotala  :  and  Ariftophanes  calls  a  great  talker  a  crota- 
lum. 

Clemens  Alexandrinus  attributes  the  invention  to 
the  Sicilians  ;  and  forbids  the  ufe  thereof  to  the  Chri- 
ftians,  becaufe  of  the  indecent  motions  and  geilures 
that  accompany  it. 

CROTALUS,  or  Rattle-snake,  in  Zoology,  a 
genus  belonging  to  the  order  of  amphibia  ferpentes. 
See  Ophiology  Index.  The  following  is  the  account 
given  by  Mr  Catefby  of  the  crotalus  horrulus,  c:  Ame- 
rican rattle-lhake.  This  grows  fometimes  to  the  length 
of  eight  feet,  and  weighs  between  eight  and  nine 
pounds.  The  colour  of  the  head  is  brown ;  the  eye 
red  ;  the  upper  part  of  the  body  of  a  yellowilh-brown 
colour,  tranfverfely  marked  with  irregular  broad  black 
liffs.  The  rattle  is  of  a  brown  colour,  compofed  of 
feveral  homy,  membranous  cells,  of  an  undulated  py- 
ramidal figure.  Thefe  are  articulated  within  one  ano- 
ther in  luch  a  manner  that  the  point  of  the  firft  cell 
reaches  as  far  as  the  bafis  of  the  protuberant  ring  of 
the  third,  and  fo  on  ;  which  articulation,  being  very 
loofe,  gives  liberty  to  the  parts  of  the  cells  that  are  in- 
clofed  within  the  outward  rings  to  llrike  againll  the 
fides  of  them,  and  fo  to  caufe  the  rattling  nolle  which 
is  heard  when  the  fnake  Ihakes  its  tail.  Tills  is  the 
moll  inadlive  and  llow-moving  of  all  the  fnakes,  and  is 
never  the  aggreifor  except  in  what  it  preys  Ufon.  The 
above  gentleman  is  of  opinion  that  no  remedy  is  yet 
difcovered  for  the  bite  of  this  animal.  He  had  fre- 
quently accefs  to  fee  Indians  bitten  by  it,  and  always 
thought    that   thofe  vih.o    recovered  ^vere   cured  more 
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through  the  force  ot  nature,  or  by  rcafon  ci"  the  flight- 
nefs  ot"  the  bite,  thnn  by  the  remedies  ufed.  He  tells 
us,  that  the  Indians  i^novv  their  dclliny  the  moment 
they  arc  bitten  ;  and  if  the  bite  huppens  to  be  on  any 
of  the  large  veins,  they  apply  no  remedies,  as  knowing 
them  to  be  entirely  ufelefs.  He  believes  the  reports  of 
the  fafcinating  power  of  this  ferpent,  though  he  never 
liad  an  opportunity  of  feeing  it.  bee  the  articles  Poi- 
son and  Sr.RPENT. 

CROTALY STRIDE,  in  antiquity,  a  kind  of  mo- 
rice  dancers,  admitted  to  entertainments,  in  order  to 
divert  the  company  with  their  dancing  and  playing  on 
an  inllrument  called  crotalun:,  whence  they  had  their 
name. 

CROTCHET,  in  Miijic,  one  of  the  notes  or  cha- 
radlers  of  time,  equal  to  half  a  minim,  and  double  o£ 
a  quaver. 

Crotchets  are  alio  marks  or  chara^ers,  ferving 
to  inclofe  a  word  or  fentence  which  is  diliinguiflied 
from  the  reif,  being  generally  in  this  form  [  J. 

CROTO,  or  Crotox,  in  Anqient  Geograplnj,  a  no- 
ble city  of  the  Bruttii,  built  by  the  Acheans,  l  ;o  rta- 
dia  to  the  north  of  Lacmium,  and  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Metapontuni.  It  was  twelve  miles  in  compals 
before  the  ariival  of  Pyrrhus  in  Italy  ;  but  after  the 
defolation  produced  by  that  war,  fcarce  half  of  it  was 
inhabited.  The  citadel  on  one  iide  hung  over  the  fea, 
on  the  other  towards  tke  land.  It  was  naturally  ftrong 
from  its  lituation,  but  afterwards  availed  round  ;  on 
which  fide  it  ivas  taken  by  Dionyfius  by  ilratagem,  by 
means  of  the  rocks  behind  it. 

Pythagoras,  after  his  long  peregrinations  in  fearch 
of  knowledge,  fi.xed  his  refidence  in  this  place,  which 
fome  authors  think  his  native  one,  at  leaft  that  of  his 
parents,  fuppoiing  him  to  have  been  bom  in  the  ille  of 
Samos,  and  not  at  fome  town  of  that  name  in  Italy. 
This  incomparable  fage  fpent  the  latter  part  of  his  life 
in  training  up  dilciples  to  the  rigid  exercife  of  fublime 
and  moral  virtue,  and  inft rufting  the  Crotonites  in  the 
true  aits  of  government,  fuch  as  alone  can  infure  hap- 
pineis,  glory,  and  independence. 

Under  the  influence  of  this  pliilofophy,  the  Croto- 
nites inured  their  bodies  to  frugality  and  hardihips, 
and  their  minds  to  felf-denial  and  patriotic  dillntereft- 
ednefs.  Their  virtues  were  the  admiration  of  Greece, 
where  it  was  a  current  proverb,  that  tlie  laR  of  the 
Crotonites  was  the  firfl  of  the  Greeks.  In  one  Olym- 
piad, feven  of  the  victors  in  the  games  were  citizens 
of  Croton  ;  and  the  name  of  Milo  is  alraolf  as  famous 
as  that  of  Hercules.  The  vigour  of  the  men  and 
beauty  of  the  women  were  afcribed  to  the  climate, 
which  v.as  believed  to  be  endoived  vn.'Cn  qualities  pe- 
culiarly favourable  to  the  human  fyllem.  Tlieir  phy- 
Ccians  were  in  high  repute  ;  and  among  thofe,  Alc- 
meon  and  Democides  rendered  themfelves  raoft  con- 
fpicuous.  Alemeon  was  the  firit  who  dared  to  ampu- 
tate a  limb,  in  order  to  fave  the  life  of  a  patient ;  and 
alio  the  firll  writer  who  thoujfht  of  inculcating  moral 
precepts  under  the  amufmg  cloak  of  apologues.  This 
invention  is  more  commonly  attributed  to  ^fop,  as 
he  was  remarkably  ingenious  in  this  fpecies  of  com- 
pofition.  Democides  was  famous  for  his  attachment 
to  his  native  foil.  Though  careffed  and  .  enriched  by 
the  king  of  Perfia,  whcfle  queen  he  had  fnalched  from 


the  jaws  of  death,  he  abandoned  wealth  and  honours, 
and  by  ftratagem  cfcaped  to  the  humble  comforts  of  a 
private  life  at  Croton. — The  Pythagoreans  are  faid  to  ^ 
have  difcovered  that  difpofition  of  the  folar  fyftem, 
which,  with  fome  modifications,  has  been  revived  by 
Copernicus,  and  is  nou-  univerfally  received,  as  being 
moll  agreeable  to  nature  and  experiment.  Theano, 
the  wite  of  Pythagoras,  and  many  other  women,  emu- 
lated the  virtues  of  their  hulbands. 

In  thofe  fortunate  days  the  llate  of  Croton  was 
molf  llourifliing.  Its  walls  inclofed  a  circumference 
of  12  miles.  Of  all  the  colonies  fent  out  from  Greece, 
this  alone  fiirnilhed  fuccour  to  the  mother-country 
when  invaded  by  the  Perfiaus.  By  its  avenging  arm's 
the  Sybarites  were  punillied  for  their  ihameful  dege- 
neracy ;  but  vidory  proved  fatal  to  the  conquerors, 
for  riches,  and  all  their  pernicious  attendants,  infinua- 
tcd  themfelves  into  Croton,  and  foon  contaminated 
the  purity  of  its  principles.  Indeed,  the  very  conlli- 
tution  of  human  nature  militates  againft  any  Ion"  con- 
tinuance in  Inch  rigid  practices  of  virtue  ;  and  there- 
fore it  is  no  wonder  if  the  Crotonites  fell  by  deo-ree* 
into  the  irregularities  they  once  abhorred.  Not  long 
after  the  Locrians,  who  were  lefs  corrupted,  defeated 
them  on  the  banks  of  the  Sagra,  and  reduced  the  re- 
public to  diftrefs  and  penury.  This  rellored  the  re- 
maining Crotonites  to  their  prilline  vigour  of  mind,  and 
enabled  them  to  make  a  brave,  though  unfuccefsful 
refillance,  when  attacked  by  Dionyfius  of  Syracufe. 
They  fuffered  much  in  the  war  witii  Pyrrhus,  and, 
by  repeated  misfortunes,  decreafed  in  ftrength  and 
numbers,  from  age  to  age,  dov\ni  to  that  of  Hannibal, 
when  they  could  not  mulfer  20,ooo  inhabitants.  This 
iniall  population  being  incapable  of  manning  the  e.\- 
tenfive  works  erected  in  the  days  of  profperity,  Croton 
was  taken  by  the  Carthaginians,  and  its  citizens  tranf- 
ported  to  Locri.  The  Romans  fent  a  colony  hither 
230  years  before  Chrilf.  In  the  Gothic  war,  this  city 
rendered  itfelf  confpicuous  by  its  fidelity  to  JulHnian, 
and  Totila  befieged  it  long  in  vain. 

CROTON,  WILD  Ritivus  ;  a  genus  of  plants,  be- 
longing to  the  monCEcia  clafs  ;  and  in  the  natural  me- 
thod ranking  under  the  3Sth  order,  Tricoccis.  Sse  Bo- 
tany Index. 

CROTON  A,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom  of  Na- 
ples, feated  on  the  gulf  of  Taranto,  with  a  bilfiop's  fee 
and  citadel.      E.  Long.  17.  27.  N.  Lat.  39.  10. 

CROTOPHAGA,  a  genus  of  birds  belonging  to 
the  order  of  picx.     See  Ornithology  Index. 

CROTOY,  a  town  of  France,  in  Picardy,  and  in 
Ponthieu.  The  fortifications  are  demolillied.  It  is 
feated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Somme.  E.  Long, 
I.  4;.  N.  Lat.  ?o.  I  9. 

CROUCHED  FRIARS.     See  Croisiers. 

CROUP,  in  Medicine.      See  MEDlciNic  Index. 

Croup  of  a  Horfe,  in  the  manege^  the  extremity  of 
the  reins  above  the  hips. 

CROUPADE,  in  the  r>j.ncge,  a  leap,  in  which  the 
horfc  pulls  up  his  hixid  legs,  as  if  he  drew  them  up  to 
his  belly. 

CROUTE,  Sour  Croute,  or  Kroute.  As  this 
preparation  of  cabbage  has  been  found  of  fovereicm 
eflicacy  as  a  prefervative  in  long  voyages  from  the  fea- 
fcurvy,  it   may  not  be  unacceptable  to  give  a  concife 
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account  of  the  procefs  for  making  it,  according  to  the      breadth 
information    communicated    by    an    ingenious  German 

The  foundeft  and  mofi;  folid  cabbages  are  felecled 
for  this  ufe,  and  cut  very  fmall,  commonly  with  an  ia- 
ftrument  made  for  this  purpole,  not  unlike  the  plain 
which  is  ufed  in  this  country  for  flicing  cucumbers. 
A  knife  is  ufed  when  the  preparation  is  made  with 
great  nicety.  The  cabbage  thus  minched  is  put  into 
a  barrel  in  layers,  hand  high,  and  over  each  is  ftreived 
a  handful  of  fait  and  carraway  feeds  ;  in  this  manner 
it  is  rammed  down  with  a  ■:<vva.xaex,J{ratumfuperJ}ratuni, 
till  the  barrel  be  full  ;  when  a  cover  is  put  over  it  and 
preffed  down  with  a  heavy  weight.  After  Handing 
fome  time  in  this  ftate  it  begins  to  ferment ;  and  it  is 
riOt  till  the  fermentation  has  entirely  fubfided  that  the 
head  is  fitted  to  it,  and  the  barrel  is  finally  Ihut  up  and 
preferved  for  ufe.  There  Is  not  a  drop  of  a  vinegar  em- 
ployed in  this  preparation.  The  Germans  write  this 
preparation  in  the  following  manner  :  Sauer  iraiit,  or 
fane/-  kohl ;  that  is,  in  their  language,  "  four  herb,  or 
four  cabbage." 

CROUSAZ,  John  Petkr  de,  a  learned  philofopher 
and  mathematician,  was  born  in  1663.  Having  made 
great  progrefs  in  the  mathematics  and  the  philofophy 
of  Des  Cartes,  he  travelled  to  Geneva,  Holland,  and 
-France  ;  was  fucceffively  profeflTor  in  feveral  univer- 
iitits  ;  and  at  length  was  chofen  governor  to  Prince 
Frederick  of  Hefle  Caffel,  nephew  to  the  king  of  Swe- 
den. He  wrote  many  works  ;  the  moft  efteemed  of 
which  are,  i .  His  Logic,  the  bed  edition  of  which  is 
that  of  1 741,  in  6  vols  8vo.      2.  A  Treatlfe  on  Beauty. 

A  Treatiie  on  the  Education  of  Children,  2  vols 
4.  Several  Treatifes  on  Philofophical  and  Ma- 
thematical Subjeds,  &c.  He  died  at  Laufanne  in 
1748. 

CROW.     See  CoRvus,  Ornithology  Index. 

Crow,  in  Mechanics,  a  kind  of  iron  lever,  with  a 
claw  at  one  end  and  a  Iharp  point  at  the  other ;  ufed 
for  heaving  or  purchafing  great  weights. 

CxowV  Bii/,  among  furgeons,  a  kind  of  forceps 
for  drawing  bidlets  and  other  foreign  bodies  out  of 
wounds. 

Croiv's  Feet,  in  the  military  art,  machines  of  iron, 
ha%-ing  four  points,  each  about  three  or  four  inches 
long,  fo  made  that,  %vhatever  way  they  fall,  there  is 
Ifill  a  point  up  ;  they  are  th.'o^vn  upon  breaches,  or  in 
pafles  where  the  enemy's  cavalry  are  to  march,  proving 
very  troublefome,  by  running  into  the  hories  feet,  and 
laming  them. 

CkojfV  Foot,  on  fliipboard,  a  complication  of  fmall 
cords  fpreading  out  from  a  long  block,  like  the  fraaller 
parts  which  extend  from  the  backbone  of  a  herring. 
It  is  ufed  to  fufpend  the  oxvnings  ;  or  to  keep  the  top- 
fails  from  ftriking  violently,  and  fretting  againlf  the 
lops. 

CROw-Net,  is  an  invention  for  catching  wild-fowl 
in  the  winter  feafon,  and  may  be  ufed  in  the  day  time. 
The  net  is  made  of  double  thread,  or  fine  packthread  ; 
the  meihes  (hould  be  two  inches  wide,  the  length  about 
ten  yards,  and  the  depth  three  ;  it  mull  be  verged  on 
the  fide  with, good  Itrong  cord,  and  ilretched  out  very 
ilifF  on  long  pojps  prepired  for  that  purpofe.  When 
you  are  come  to  the  place  ulicre  you  ^vould  fpread 
your  net,  open  it,  and  lay  it  out  at  its  full  length,  and 
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then  faften  the  loiver  end  of  thi  net  all  along 
the  ground,  fo  as  only  to  move  it  up  and  down  ;  the 
upper  end  of  the  net  muft  lland  e.xtended  on  the  long 
cord  ;  the  further  end  thereof  being  ft;i-ked  firft  to  the 
earth  by  a  (Irong  cord  about  five  yards  dillant  from 
the  net.  Place  this  cord  in  an  even  line  with  the  lower 
edge  of  the  net.  The  other  end  muft  be  at  leaft  25 
yards  diftant  to  reach  into  foaie  natural  or  artificial 
Ihelter,  by  the  means  of  which  you  may  lie  concealed 
from  the  fowl,  otherwife  no  good  fuctefs  can  be  e\-- 
pefted.  The  net  mull  be  placed  in  fuch  e.xaft  order 
that  it  might  give  Avay  to  play  on  the  fowl  on  the  leal! 
pull  of  the  cord,  which  muft  be  done  fmartly,  left  the 
fowl  (liould  prove  too  quick  for  you.  This  net  may 
be  ufed  for  pigeons,  croivs,  or  other  birds,  on  corn-fields 
newly  fown  ;  as  alio  in  ftubble-fields,  provided  the  ftub 
ble  conceals  the  net  from  the  birds. 

CROWD,  in  a  general  fenfe,  fignifies  a  number  of 
people  affembled  in  a  place  icarce  big  enough  to  hold 
them  all. 

To  Crowd,  in  the  fea-language,  is  to  carrj'  an  extra- 
ordinarv  force  of  fail  upon  a  Ihip,  in  order  to  accelerate 
her  courfe  on  fome  important  occafion  ;  as  in  purfuit  of, 
or  flight  from  an  enemy  ;  to  efcape  any  immediate  dan- 
ger, &c. 

CROWLAND,  a  town  in  Lincolnfliire,  feated  in 
the  fens,  in  a  dirty  foil,  and  had  formerly  an  abbey  of 
very  great  note.  There  is  no  coming  at  it  but  by  nar- 
row caufe^vays,  which  will  not  admit  a  cart.  It  has 
three  ftreets,  feparated  from  each  other  by  water-courfes, 
^vhofe  banks  are  fupported  by  piles,  and  fet  \vith  wil- 
low trees.  Their  chief  trade  is  in  fifli  and  fowl,  which 
are  in  great  plenty  in  the  adjacent  pools  and  marfhes. 
W.  Long.  o.  10.  N.  Lat.  52.  40. 

CROWN,  an  ornament  worn  on  the  head  by  kings, 
fovereign  princes,  and  noblemen,  as  a  mark  of  their 
dignity. 

In  fcripture  there  is  frequent  mention  of  crowns, 
and  the  ufe  of  them  feems  to  have  been  very  common 
among  the  Hebrews.  The  high  prieft  wore  a  cro^^^l, 
ivhich  was  a  fillet  of  gold  placed  upon  the  forehead, 
and  tied  with  a  ribbon  of  hyacinth  colour,  or  azure 
blue.  It  feems  alfo  as  if  private  priefts,  and  even 
common  Ifraelites.  wore  alfo  a  fort  of  crown,  fmce 
God  commands  Ezekiel  not  to  take  off  his  crown,  nor 
aifume  the  marks  of  one  in  mourning.  This  crown 
^vas  no  more  than  a  ribbon  or  fillet,  with  which  the 
Jews  and  feveral  people  in  the  eaft  girt  their  heads. 
And  indeed  the  firft  crowns  ^^ere  no  more  than  a  ban- 
delet drawn  round  the  head,  and  tied  behind,  as  we 
rtill  fee  it  reprefented  on  medals  round  the  heads  of 
Jupiter,  the  Ptolemies,  and  kings  of  Syria.  After- 
wards they  confilf  ed  of  two  bandelets ;  by  degrees 
they  took  branches  of  trees  of  divers  kinds  ;  at  length 
they  added  flowers,  infomuch  that  Claudius  Saturninus 
fays,  there  was  not  any  plant  whereof  crowns  had  not 
been  made.  The  woods  and  groves  ^vere  learched  to 
find  different  crowns  for  the  feveral  deities  ;  and  they 
were  ufed  not  only  on  the  ftatues  and  images  of  the 
gods,  by  the  priefts  in  facrificing,  and  by  kings  and 
emperors,  "but  alfo  on  altars,  temples,  doors  of  houfes, 
facred  viftims,  fhips,  &c. 

The  Romao  emperors  had  four  kinds  of  crowns,  flill 
feen  on  medals,  viz.  a  crown  of  l.iurels,  a  radial  or  ra- 
diating crown,  a  cjown  adorned  with  pearls  and  preci- 
ous 
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Crowi.    0U5  ilones,  r.iiJ   die   fourth  a  kind   or  bonnet   or  cap, 
"~~v         lomtthing  like  the  mortier. 

The  Rommis  had  alio  various  kinds  of  crouns, 
which  they  dirtributed  as  rewards  of  military  atchieve- 
ments ;  as,  i.  The  oval  crown,  made  of  myrtle,  and 
bellowed  upon  generals  who  \vere  entitled  to  the  ho- 
nours'of  the  lefl'er  triumph,  called  ovation.  1.  The 
naval  or  roftral  crown,  compofed  of  a  circle  of  gold, 
with  ornaments  reprelenting  beaks  of  Uiips,  and  given 
to  the  captain  who  firft  grappled,  or  the  foldier  who 
firll  boarded,  an  enemy's  fliip.  3.  The  crown  called 
in  Latin  vallaris,  or  cajlrenjis,  a  circle  of  gold  raifed 
with  jewels  or  palifades ;  the  reward  of  him  who  firft 
forced  the  enemy's  entrenchments.  4.  The  mural 
croini,  a  circle  of  gold  indented  and  embattled  ;  given 
to  liim  who  firft  mounted  the  wall  of  a  befieged  place, 
and  there  lodged  a  ftandard.  5.  The  civic  crown, 
made  of  the  branch  of  a  green  oak,  and  given  him 
vho  had  faved  the  life  of  a  citizen.  6.  The  trium- 
phal croivii,  confiding  at  firft  of  wreaths  of  laurel, 
but  aftenvards  made  of  gold  ;  proper  to  fuch  generals 
as  had  the  honour  of  a  triumph.  7.  The  crown  call- 
ed objidionalis,  or  gratmnea,  made  of  grafs  growing  on 
the  place  ;  the  reward  of  a  general  ivho  had  delivered 
a  Roman  army  from  a  fiege.  8.  The  radial  crown, 
given  to  princes  at  their  tranflation  among  the  gods. 
We  meet  alfo  with  the  corona  aurea,  often  beftowed 
on  foldiers  without  any  other  additional  term  ;  ath- 
letic crowns,  and  crowns  of  laurel,  deftined  to  crown 
viiSors  at  the  public  games,  poets,  orators,  Stc.  All 
thefe  cro'.vns  were  marks  of  nobility  to  the  wearers  ; 
and  upon  competitions  with  rivals  for  rank  and  digni- 
ties, often  determined  the  preference  in  their  favour. 
See  Plate  CLXIV.  For  an  account  of  modern  crowns 
fee  Heraldry. 

Crowk  is  alio  ufed  to  fignify  the  poffeiTions  and 
dignity  of  a  king.  The  crown  of  England,  according 
to  Sir  William  BlackJ^one,  is  by  common  law  and  con- 
ftitutional  cuftom,  hereditary ;  and  this  in  a  manner  pe- 
culiar to  itfelf ;  but  the  right  of  inheritance  may  from 
time  to  time  be  changed  or  limited  by  aft  of  parfla- 
ment,  under  which  liinitations  the  crown  ftill  continues 
hereditary.      See  SUCCESSION". 

Pleas  of  the  Croo-n.     See  Pr.EAS. 

Cko^vn,  in  Commerce,  is  a  general  name  for  coins, 
both  foreign  and  domeftic,  of  or  near  the  value  of  five 
(hillings  fterling.  In  its  limited  fenfe,  croun  is  only 
applicable  to  that  popular  Englilh  coin  which  bears  the 
name  and  which  is  equivalent  to  fixty  Englilh  pence  or 
five  (liillings,  or  to  fix  livres  French  money.  But,  in 
its  cxtenfive  fenfe,  it  takes  in  feveral  others  ;  as  the 
French  ecu,  which  we  call  the  French  crown,  ftruck 
in  1641  for  fixty  fols,  or  three  livres;  alfo  the  peta- 
gon,  dollar,  ducatoon,  rixdollar,  and  piaftrc  or  piece 
of  eight. 

Crown,  in  an  ecclefiaftical  fenfe,  is  ufed  for  the 
clciical  to'.ifure  ;  which  is  the  mark  or  charafter  of  the 
"Romilh  ecclefiaftics.  This  is  a  little  circle  of  hair 
fliaved  oiT  from  the  crown  of  the  head  ;  more  or  lefs 
broad,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  orders  received  : 
That  of  a  mere  clerk  is  the  fmallell  ;  that  of  priefts 
and  monks  the  largeft.  The  clerical  crown  ^vas  an- 
ciently a  round  lift  of  hair,  ftiaved  off  around  the  head, 
reprefenting  a  real  crown  :  this  is   ealily  obfervable   Im 
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fcver.il  ancii:nt  flatues,  &c.     The  religious  of  St  Do-    <■>■>»»», 
minic  and  St  Francis  ftill  retain  it.  Crnvnr. 

Crow  s,    among   jewellers,    the  upper  work  of  the         ' 
rofe  diimond,  which  all  centres  in  the  point  at  the  top, 
and  is  bounded  by  the  horizontal  ribs. 

Crotn -Office,  an  ollice  belonging  to  the  king's 
bench  court,  of  which  the  king's  coroner  or  attorney- 
is  commonly  mafter.  In  this  office,  the  attorney  ge- 
neral and  clerk  of  the  crown  feveially  exhibit  infor- 
mations for  crimes  and  mifdemeanours  at  common 
law,  as  in  the  caie  of  batteries,  confpiracies,  libelling, 
&c.  on  which  the  offender  is  liable  to  pay  a  tine  fo  the 
king. 

CRofTN-G/afs,  denotes  the  fineft  fort  of  window- 
glafs.     See  Glass. 

CRo^N-Scabs.      See  F.A.RRir.RY  Index. 
CRoiTN-Wlieel  of  a  IVatch,  the  upper  wheel  next  the 
balance,  which  by  its  motion  drives  the  balance,  and 
in  royal  pendulums  is  called  the  fwing-ii'iieeL 

Croipn  Imperial.  See  Fritillaria,  Botany  Index. 
CkonN-lVori,  in  Fortifcalion,  is  an  out-work  run- 
ning into  the  field  ;  defigned  to  keep  off  the  enemy, 
gain  fome  hill  or  advantageous  poft,  and  cover  the 
other  ivorks  of  the  place.  The  crown-xvork  confifts 
of  two  demi-baftions  at  the  extremes,  and  an  entire 
baflion  in  the  middle,  with  curtains. 

Crowk,  in  ylflronomy ,  a  name  gi\en  to  two  coa- 
ftellations,  the  fouthern  and  the  northern. 

Crown,  in  Geomanj,  a  plane  ring  included  be- 
tween two  parallel  or  concentric  peripheries  of  une- 
qual circles. 

CsLorrN-PoJ!,  is  a  poft  in  fome  building  ftanding  up- 
right in  the  middle  between  two  principal  rafters ;  and 
from  which  proceed  ftruts  or  braces  to  the  middle  of 
each  rafter.  It  is  othenvife  called  a  king  pqfl,  or  king''f 
piece,  OTJo^^/e-piece. 

CROWNE,  John,  a  celebrated  dramatic  writer, 
bom  in  No-ia  Scotia,  where  his  father  was  a  minifter. 
Being  impatient  of  the  gloomy  reftraint  of  that  coun- 
try, he  came  to  England,  where  he  was  reduced  to 
enter  into  the  fervice  of  an  old  lady  ;  of  \vhich  he 
was  foon  as  weary  as  he  had  been  of  America.  He 
then  had  recourfe  to  his  pen,  which  quickly  procured 
him  favour  at  court  :  but  this  kind  of  fublillence  pro- 
ving precarious,  he  ventured  to  lulicit  Charles  II.  for 
fome  ertabhfhment.  Charles  promifed  to  provide  for  , 
him,  but  infirted  firft  on  having  another  comedv  •,  and 
fuggefted  to  him  the  plan  of  a  Spanilh  play,  from 
which  Crowne  produced  the  comedy  of  Sir  Courthf 
Nice :  but  the  fudden  death  of  the  king  on  the  lail 
day  of  the  rthearfal,  plunged  him  at  once  from  his 
pleafing  expeftations  into  difappointmcnt  and  diftrefs, 
and  left  him  no  refource  but  his  wits.  He  died  fome 
time  about  the  year  1703  ;  and  left  behind  him  17  tra- 
gedies and  comedies,  fome  of  which  are  acted  witli 
great  fuccefs.  His  chief  excellence  lay  in  comedy ; 
yet  his  tragedies  are  far  from  being  contemptible. 
His  plots  are  for  the  raoft  part  his  own  invention  •,  his 
characters  are  in  general  ftrongly  coloured  and  highly 
finiliied ;  and  his  dialogue  lively  and  fpirited,  atten- 
tively diverfiSed,  and  well  aiaptcd  to  the  feveral 
fpcakers.  So  that  on  the  whole  he  may  aflfuredly  be 
allowed  to  ftand  at  leall  in  the  third  rank  of  our  dra- 
matic writers. 
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Crowning  .  CRO'\\'NING,  in  j4ichileBure,  is  underflood,  in 
the  general,  of  any  thing  that  terminates -or  finiihes 
a  member  or  decoration.  Thus,  a  comiche,  a  pedi- 
ment, &c.  are  called  crownings.  Thus  alfo  the  abacus 
is  faid  to  crown  the  capital ;  and  thus  any  member  or 
moulding  is  faid  to  be  crowned  when  it  has  a  fillet  over 
it ;  and  a  niche  is  crowned  ^vhen  it  is  covered  with  a 
capital. 

Crouning,  in  fea-language,  denotes  the  finirtiing 
part  of  a  knot  made  at  the  end  of  a  rope.  It  is  per- 
lorraed  by  interweaving  the  ends  of  the  different 
ftrands  artfully  amongfl;  each  other,  fo  as  that  they 
may  not  become  loofened  or  untwifted.  They  are  ufe- 
ful  in  all  kinds  of  ftoppers. 

GROWTH,  or  Cruth.     See  Cruth. 

CROXAL,  Samuel,  an  ingenious  Englifh  divine, 
who  in  his  youth  ivrote  the  celebrated  poem  entitled 
Tie  Fair  Circa[jian.  He  had  the  livangs  of  Hampton 
in  Middlefex,  and  the  united  parifhes  of  St  Mary  So- 
merfet,  and  St  Mary  Mounthaw,  in  London  ;  both 
which  he  held  till  his  death  in  1 751;  He  publiflied 
many  other  poems  and  tranflations,  with  an  entire 
Englilh  edition  of  TEfop's  Fables.  In  confequence  of 
his  attachment  to  Whig  principles,  he  enjoved  fome 
other  preferments,  and  \vas  chaplain  in  ordinary  to 
George  II. 

CROYDON,  a  town  in  Surry  in  England.  Its 
fituation  is  lo\v,  near  the  fpring-head  of  the  river 
^Vandel,  and  it  is  in  a  manner  furrounded  Avith  hills. 
It  is  pretty  large,  and  is  chietly  noted  for  being  the 
feat  of  the  archbilhop  of  Canterbury.  It  has  a  large 
handfome  church,  an  hofpital,  and  a  free  fchool.  W. 
Long.  o.  5.  N.  Lat.  51.  22. 

CRUCIAL  INCISION,  in  Surgery,  an  incifion  made 
in  the  form  of  a  crols. 

CRUCIANELLA,  Petty  Madder  ;  a  genus  of 
plants,  belonging  to  the  tetrandria  clafs,  and  in  the  na- 
tural method  ranking  under  the  47th  order.  Stellated. 
See  Botany  Index. 

CRUCIBLE,  a  chemical  veffel  made  of  earth,  and 
fo  tempered  and  baked  as  to  endure  the  greateft  fire. 
They  are  ufed  to  melt  metals,  and  to  flux  minerals, 
ores,  &.C. 

CRUCIFIX,  a  crofs  upon  which  the  body  of  Chrift 
is  fattened  in  effigy,  ufed  by  the  Roman  Catholics  to 
excite  in  their  minds  a  fliong  idea  of  oiu-  Saviour's 
paffion. 

They  elleem  it  an  effential  circumftance  of  their  reli- 
gious worfliip  performed  at  the  altar  ;  and  on  Good 
Friday  they  perform  the  ceremony  of  adoring  it,  which 
is  done  in  ihefe  words,  0  crux  ave,  J/>es  unica ;  "  Hail, 
thou  crofs,  our  only  hope."  The  officiating  prieft 
uncovers  the  crucifix,  elevates  it  with  both  his  hands, 
and  fays,  Ecce  lignum  crucis ;  "  Behold  the  wood  of 
the  crofs."  The  people  anfwer,  ///  y«o  /a/i/s  mundi 
pepcndit ;  "  on  which  the  Saviour  of  the  world  fuffered 
death."  Then  the  whole  congregation  bow  with  great 
reverence,  and  devoutly  kifs  the  holy  wood. 

CRUCIFIXION,  a  capital  puniflunent  by  nailing 
the  criminal  to  a  crofs.     See  Cross. 

CRUCIFORM,  in  general,  fomething  difpofed 
crofs-ways  j  but  more  efpecially  ufed  by  botanifts,  for 
flowers  confiding  of  four  petals  difpofed  in  the  form 
of  a  crofs. 

CRUCITA,  fa  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  digjnia  or- 
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der,  belonging  to   the  tetrandria  clafs  of  plants  ;   and 
in  tiie   natural  method   ranking  with  thofe  the  order 
of   which    is    doubtful.     The    interior   calyx  is  tetra-  ^ 
phyllouE,   the  exterior  calyx  triphyllous ;  there  is  no 
corolla,  and  only  one  feed, 

CRUDE,  an  epithet  given  to  fomething  that  has 
not  pafiied  the  fire  or  had  a  proper  degree  of  coflJon. 

CRUDITY,  among  phylicians,  is  applied  to  undi- 
gefted  fubifances  in  the  itomach  ;  to  humours  in  the 
body  which  are  unconcocled,  and  not  prepared  for 
expulfion  ;   and  to  the  excrements. 

CRUISE,  from  the  German  krul/s,  "  acrofs,"  fig- 
nifies  to  crofs  to  and  frc,  to  fail  up  and  dov.n  within 
a  certain  fpace  of  the  fea,  called  the  crui/ing  latitude, 
in  quefl:  of  veffels  or  fleets  of  an  enemy.  Sic. 

CRUISERS,  in  the  navy,  are  fmall  men  of  war 
made  ufe  of  to  and  fro  in  the  Channel,  and  elfewhere, 
to  fecure  our  merchant  fliips  and  veffels  from  the 
enemy's  fraall  frigates  and  privateers.  They  are 
generally  fuch  as  fail  ^vell,  and  are  commonly  ivell 
manned  :  and  indeed  the  i'afety  of  the  trade  in  the 
Channel,  and  up  and  down  the  foundings,  and  other 
places,  abfolutely  requires  the  confiant  keeping  out ' 
fuch  fhips  at  fea. 

CRUMENTATA,  among  zoologifts,  animals  fixr- 
niflied  ivith  a  pouch  or  bag,  wherein  to  receive  their 
young  in  time  of  danger  ;  as  the  oppoflum.     See  Dl- 

DELPHUS. 

CRUOR,  fometimes  fignifies  the  blood  in  general ; 
fometiraes  only  the  venous  blood ;  and  fometimes  ex- 
travalated  or  coagulated  blood  :  but  is  moft  frequent- 
ly ufed  for  the  red  globules  of  the  blood  ;  in  contradif- 
tinftion  to  the  limpid  or  ferous  part. 

CRUPPER,  in  the  manege,  the  buttocks  of  a  horfe  ; 
the  rump  :  alfo  a  thong  of  leather  put  under  a  horfe 's 
tail,  and  drawTi  up  by  thongs  to  the  buckle  behind  the 
faddle,  fo  as  to  keep  him  from  calling  the  faddle  for- 
wards on  his  neck. 

CRUR^US,  Crureus,  Mufcu/us,  in  Anatcmy, 
a  flefhy  mafs,  covering  almoft  all  the  forefide  of  the 
OS  femoris,  between  the  tivo  vafti,  Avhith  likewife  cover 
the  edges  of  thJs  m.ufcle  on  each  fide.  See  Anatomy, 
Table  of  the  Miifcles. 

CRURAL,  in  Analcmi/,  an  epithet  given  to  the  ar- 
tery which  conveys  the  blood  to  the  crura  or  legs,  and 
to  the  vein  by  which  this  blood  returns  towards  llie 
heart.     See  Anatomy  Index. 

CRUS,  in  jlnatonni,  all  that  part  of  the  body  con- 
tained between  the  buttocks  and  the  toes. 

CRUSADE.     See  Croisade. 

CRUS  ADO,  in  commerce,  a  Poituguefe  coin,  ftruck 
under  Alphonl'us  V.  about  the  year  1457,  at  the  time 
Avhen  Pope  Calixtus  fent  thiiher  the  bull  for  a  croifade 
againft  the  infidels.  This  coin  has  a  crofs  on  one  fide 
and  the  arras  of  Portugal  on  the  other. 

CRUSCA,  an  Italian  term  fignifying  bran,  is  in  ufe 
amongft  us  to  denote  that  celebrated  academy  called 
Delia  Crufca,  eilabliflied  at  Florence  for  purifying  and 
perfecling  the  Tufcan  language.  See  Academy, 
N°ii.  The  academy  took  its  name  from  its  office, 
and  the  end  propofed  by  it ;  which  is,  to  refine  the 
language,  and  as  it  were  to  fe  pa  rate  the  bran  from 
it.  Accordingly,  its  device  is  a  iieve ;  and  its  motto, 
11  piu  biel  Jior  ne  coglie;  that  is,  "  It  gathers  the  finell 
flour  thereof."     In  Uig  hall  or  apartment  where  the 
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academy  meets,  M.  Moneonis  informs  u'?,  that  every 
thing  bears  an  allulion  to  the  name  and  device  •,  the 
feats  are  in  form  of  a  bakers  bafket ;  their  backs  like 
a  ihovel  lor  moving  of  corn  ;  the  culliions  of  gray  fa- 
tin,  in  form  of  facks  or  wallets ;  and  the  branches 
where  the  lights  are  placed  refcmbllng  facks.  The 
vocabulary  Delia  Crufca  is  an  excellent  Italian  diftion- 
ary,  compoled  by  this  academy. 

CRUSTA    LACTEA,    in  Medicim,   the    fame   v.ith 

ACHOX. 

CRLfSTACEOUS  fis:i,  in  Naiural  Hijlory,  are 
thofe  covered  with  ihells,  conlllling  of  feveral  pieces  or 
fcales  ;  as  thofe  of  crabs,  lobif  ers,  ike. 

Thefe  are  ufuaUy  fofter  than  the  Ihells  of  the  tefla- 
ceous  kind,  which  confift  of  a  fingle  piece,  and  gene- 
rally much  thicker  and  ftronger  than  the  former  ;  fuch 
as  thofe  of  the  oyfter,  fcallop,  cockle,  &.C. 

Dr  Woodward  obterves,  in  his  Natural  Hiftorj',  that 
of  aU  the  ihells  tound  in  beds  of  all  the  different  mat- 
ters dug  out  of  the  earth,  there  are  fcarce  any  of  the 
cruftaceous  kind  :  the  reafon  he  gives  for  it  is,  that 
thefe  being  much  lighter  than  the  rell,  mull  have 
floated  on  the  furface  at  the  time  of  the  deluge,  ^vhen 
all  the  ftrata  were  formed  ;  and  there  liave  corrupted 
and  perilhed. 

CRUTH,  or  Growth,  a  kind  of  mufical  inftru- 
ment  torraerly  in  ute  among  the  common  people  in 
Wales.  It  is  ot  the  fidicinal  kind,  fomewhat  refem- 
bling  a  violin,  12  inches  in  length,  and  an  inch  and  a 
half  in  thicknefs.  It  has  fix  llrings  fupported  by  a 
bridge,  and  is  played  on  with  a  bow  ;  the  bridge  dif- 
fers from  that  of  a  violin,  in  that  it  is  flat  and  not 
convex  on  the  top  •,  a  circuraflance  from  wliich  it  is 
to  be  inferred,  that  the  firings  are  to  be  flruck  at  the 
fame  time,  fo  as  to  afford  a  luccelhon  of  concords. 
The  bridge  is  not  placed  at  right  angles  with  the  (ides 
of  the  inltrument,  but  in  an  oblique  direftion ;  and, 
which  is  further  to  be  remarked,  one  of  the  feet  of 
the  bridge  goes  through  one  of  the  found-holes, 
which  are  circular,  and  rells  on  the  iniide  of  the  back  j 
tlie  other  foot,  which  is  proporlionably  Ihorter,  refling 
on  the  belly  before  the  other  iound-hole.  Of  the  llrings 
the  four  firft  are  conducled  from  the  bridge  down  the 
finger  board,  as  in  a  common  violin  ■,  but  the  fifth 
and  fixth,  which  are  about  an  inch  longer  than  the 
others,  leave  the  fmall  end  of  the  neck  about  an  incli 
to  the  right.  The  whole  fix  are  wound  up  either  by 
ivooden  pegs  in  the  form  of  the  letter  T,  or  by  iron 
pins,  which  are  turned  with  a  wrell  Uke  thofe  of  a 
harp  or  fpinet.  Of  the  tuning,  it  is  to  be  remarked, 
that  the  fitth  and  fixth  llrings  are  the  unifon  and  oc- 
tave of  G  J  the  fourth  and  fifth,  the  fame  of  C ;  and 
the  fecond  and  firft,  the  fame  of  D  ;  lb  that  the  fecond 
pair  of  firings  are  a  fourth,  and  the  third  a  fifth,  to  the 
firll.      See  Plate  CLXIV. 

Concerning  the  antiquity  of  this  inflrument,  there 
is  but  little  written  evidence  to  carry  it  further  back 
than  the  time  of  Leland  ;  neverthelefs  the  opinion  of 
its  high  antiquity  is  fo  ftrong  among  tlie  inha!jitants  of 
the  country  where  it  was  ufed,  as  to  afford  a  probable 
ground  of  conjcfture,  that  the  cruth  might  be  the  pro- 
totype of  the  whole  fidicinal  fpecies  of  mulical  in'.lru 
ments.  Another  evidence  of  its  antiquity,  but  which 
tends  alio  to  prove  that  it  was  not  peculiar  to  Wales, 
arifes  from   a  dilcovery  lately  made   and  communica- 
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ted  to  the  foclcty  cf  antiquarians,  refpecling  the  abbey-      Cmt, 
church  of  Melrofe  in  Scotland,  fuppofed  to  have  been    ^^  Cnir. 
built  about  the  time  of  Edward  \.\..     It  ftems  that  a-         • 
mong  the  outfide  ornaments  of   that    church  there  is 
the  reprelentation  of  a  cruth,  very  little  different  from 
the  defcription   above   given.     The  inllrument  is  no^v 
difafcd,  infomuch  that  Sir  John  Hawkins,  from  ivhom 
v»-e   extracl,  tells  us,  that   there   is   but  one  perfon  in 
the   ivhole  principality  of  North  Wales  that  can   play 
upon  it ;  and  as  he  was  at  that  time  near  60  years  of 
age,    the    fuccelfion    of   performers    is    probably,  near 
an  end. 

CRUX,  or  St  Croix,  one  of  the  Caribbec  ifland?, 
fituateJ  about  60  miles  foulh-eaft  of  Porto  Rico,  and 
lubjeA  to  Denmark.  From  being  a  perfecl  dclert,  it 
has  begun  to  tlourilh  exceedingly,  being  made  a  free 
port,  and  receiving  great  encouragement  from  govern- 
ment.    W.  Long.  64.  o.  N.  Lat.  17.  30. 

La  CRUZ,  an  excellent  harbour  on  the  north-ivell 
coaft  of  America,  which  ^vas  difcovered  by  the  Spa- 
niards in  1779.  They  were  introduced  into  it  by  a 
■paifage  which  they  called  Bucarelli^s  entrance,  and 
which  they  placed  in  ^x,.  18.  N.  Lat.  and  139.  15. 
W.  Long.  Irom  the  meridian  of  Paris.  The  latitude 
of  this  paffage  as  laid  down  by  the  Spaniards  feems  to 
be  correcl ;  but  the  editor  of  Peroule's  voyage  con- 
cludes, from  the  furvey  made  by  Captain  Cook  on  the 
coalls  adjacent  to  the  entrance  of  Bucarelli,  that  this 
entrance  is  about  155°  id  to  the  well  of  Paris,  or  near 
133°  well  of  Greem\-ich. 

The  Spaniards  ivere  not  long  in  the  harbour  of  La 
Cruz  before  they  received  a  vifit  from  the  inhabitants 
in  its  neighbovu-hood.  Bartering  took  place.  The  In- 
dians gave  their  peltry,  and  various  trides,  for  glafs 
beads,  bits  of  old  iron,  &c.  By  this  trafiic  the  Spa- 
niards were  enabled  to  gain  a  futficieritly  exacl  kno^v- 
ledge  of  their  genius,  of  their  offenfive  and  defenfive 
arras,  of  their  manufatlures,  &c.  Their  colour  is  a 
clear  olive  ;  many  among  them  have,  however,  a  per- 
fectly white  ikin  :  their  countenance  is  ^vell  propor- 
tioned in  all  its  parts.  They  are  robuft,  courageous, 
arrogant,  and  warlike.  They  clothe  themfelves  in  one 
or  two  undrelfed  fkins  (with  the  fur  apparently)  j  thefe 
are  the  ikins  of  otters,  of  fea-wolres,  of  benades  (a 
fpecies  of  deer),  of  bears,  or  other  animals.  Thefe 
drelfes  cover  them  from  the  neck  to  the  middle  of  the 
leg  ;  fonie,  however,  among  them  wear  boots  of  fraooth 
Ikin,  relembling  Englilh  boots,  only  that  thofe  of  the 
Indians  open  before,  and  are  laced  tight  with  a  llring. 
They  wear  hats  woven  from  the  fine  bark  of  trees, 
which  is  formed  into  the  ihape  of  a  funnel  or  a  cone. 
At  the  wrills  they  have  bracelets  of  copper  or  iron, 
or  for  want  of  thefe  metals  the  fins  of  whales  ;  and 
round  the  neck,  necklaces  of  fmall  fragments  of  bones 
of  fiihes  and  other  animals,  and  even  copper  collars 
of  the  bignefs  of  two  fingers.  They  wear  in  theit 
mother-of-pearl,  or  flat  pieces  of 
is  eraboffed  a  refin  of  a  topaz  co- 
are  accompanied  iviih  jet  beads. 
Their  hair  is  long  and  thick,  and  they  make  ufe  of  a 
comb  to  hold  it  together  in  a  fmall  queue  from  the 
middle  to  the  extremity  ;  a  narrow  ribbon  of  coarfe 
linen,  woven  for  this  purpofe,  ferves  as  a  ligament. 
They  wear  alio-' as  a  covering  a  kind  of  fcarf,  woven  •■ 
in  a  particular  manner,  fornething  more  tha!i  a  yard 
5  F   2  and 
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La  Cruz,    and   a  half  long,  and  about  hall"  a  yard  broad,  round 
''~~~'  ivhich    hangs  a  fringe    foniething    more    than    half  a 
quarter  of  a  yard  deep,  of  uhicli  the  thread  is  rcgu- 
Jarly  tv.ifted. 

The  women  give  proofs  of  their  modcrty  and  decen- 
ary by  their  drefs.  Their  phyfiognoniy  is  agreeable, 
their  colour  freih,  their  cheeks  vermilioned,  and  their 
hair  long  :  they  plait  it  together  in  one  long  trefs. 
They  wear  a  long  robe  of  a  fmooth  fliin  tied  round  the 
loins,  like  that  of  a  nun  ;  it  covers  them  from  the  neck 
as  low  as  the  feet  ;  the  fleeves  reach  down  to  the  wrifts. 
Upon  this  robe  they  put  divers  (kins  of  otters  or  other 
animals  to  defend  themfelves  from  the  inclemency  of 
the  weather.  All  the  married  women  have  a  large 
opening  in  the  under  lip,  and  this  opening  or  orifice  is 
filled  up  by  a  piece  of  \vood  cut  in  an  oval  (bape,  of 
which  the  fraallell  diameter  is  almolf  an  inch ;  the 
more  a  woman  is  advanced  in  years  the  more  this  cu- 
rious ornament  is  extended  ;  it  renders  them  frightful, 
the  old  women  efpecially,  whole  lip,  deprived  of  its 
wonted  fpring,  and  dragged  by  the  weight  of  this 
extraordinary  jewel,  neceffarily  hangs  in  a  very  difa- 
greeable  manner.  The  girls  wear  only  a  copper  needle, 
which  crofles  the  lip  in  the  place  where  the  ornament 
is  intended  hereafter  to  be  placed. 

Theie  Indians  in  war  make  ufe  of  cuirafTes  and 
ihoulder-pieces  of  a  manufafture  like  that  of  the  whale- 
bone ftays  among  the  Europeans.  Narrow  boards  or 
feantlings  form,  in  fome  fort,  the  woof  of  the  texture, 
and  threads  are  the  warp  :  in  this  manner  the  whole  is 
very  flexible,  and  leaves  a  free  ufe  to  the  arms  for  the 
handling  of  ^veapons.  They  wear  round  the  neck  a 
coarfe  and  large  gorget  which  covers  them  as  high  as 
below  the  eyes,  and  their  head  is  defended  by  a  morion, 
cr  ikull-piece,  ufually  made  of  the  head  of  fome  feroci- 
ous animal.  From  the  waift  dowmvards,  they  ivear  a 
kind  of  apron,  of  the  fame  contexture  as  their  cuirals. 
Laflly,  a  fine  Ikin  hangs  from  their  ihoulders  down  to 
the  knee.  With  this  armour,  they  are  invulnerable  to 
the  arrows  of  their  enemies  •,  but  thus  armed,  they  can- 
not change  pofition  with  fo  much  agility  as  if  they  were 
lefs  burdened. 

Their  offeniive  arms  are  arrows  ;  bows,  of  which  the 
firings  are  woven  "like  the  large  cords  of  our  bell  mufi- 
cal  inllruments  ;  lances,  four  yards  in  length,  tongued 
with  iron  ;  knives,  of  the  fame  metal,  longer  than  Eu- 
ropean bayonets,  a  weapon  however  not  very  common 
among  them  ;  little  axes  of  llint,  or  of  a  green  Itone,  fo 
hard  that  they  cleave  the  moft  compaCl  wood  without 
injury  to  their  edge. 

The  pronunciation  of  their  language  is  extremely 
difficult ;  they  fpeak  from  the  throat,  with  a  move- 
ment of  the  tongue  againfl:  the  palate.  The  little  ufe 
the  women  make  of  their  inferior  lip  greatly  injures 
the  dilfinflivenefs  of  their  language.  The  Spaniiivds 
could  neither  pronounce  nor  write  the  words  which 
they  heard. 

From  the  vivacity  of  fpirit  in  thefe  Indians,  and  from 
their  attention  amply  to  furnilh  the  market  eilablilhed 
in  the  harbour,  it  may  be  concluded  that  they  are  pret-" 
ty  laborious.  They  continually  brought  llulTs  well 
woven  and  (haded  with  various  colours,  the  {kins  of  land 
and  fca  wolves,  of  otters,  bears,  and  other  fmalUr  ani- 
mals ;  of  thefe  fome  were  raw,  and  others  drelTed. 
There  were  to  be  found  at  this  market  alio  coverlets  of 


coarfe  cloth,  fliaded  with  white  and  brown  colours,  vcrv  Lh  Crii»; 

well  woven,  but   in   fmall  quantities  :   large   ribbons  of' 1 

the  fame  linen  which  might  match  uith  that  of  the 
Spanilli  officers  mattrelTcs  ;  fkeins  of  thread  fuch  as  this 
cloth  was  made  of;  wooden  plates  or  bowls  neatly 
worked  ;  Imall  boats,  or  canoes,  painted  in  various  co- 
lours, tile  figures  of  which  reprefented  heads  with  all 
their  parts ;  frogs  in  wood,  nicely  imitated,  which  open- 
ed like  tobacco  boxes,  and  which  they  employed  to 
keep  their  trinkets  in  ;  boxes  made  of  fmall  planks,  of 
a  cubical  form,  being  three  quarters  of  a  yard  on  each 
fide,  with  figures  well  drawn  or  carved  on  the  outfide, 
reprefenting  various  animals ;  the  covers  fabricated  like 
Flanders  etwees,  ivith  rabbeted  edges,  formed  fo  as  to 
Ihut  into  the  body  of  the  box  ;  animals  in  wood,  as 
weU  thofe  of  the  earth  as  of  the  air  ;  figures  of  men  of 
the  fame  material,  with  Ikull-caps  rcprelenting  the  heads 
of  various  fierce  animals  ;  i'nares  and  nets  for  fiihincr  ; 
copper  collars  for  the  neck,  and  bracelets  of  iron  for 
the  ivrilf,  but  which  they  would  not  part  with  except 
at  a  very  high  price  •,  beak-like  inltruments,  from  which 
they  dre^v  lounds  as  from  a  German  dute.  The  prin- 
cipal officers  took  fuch  of  thefe  merchandifcs  as  were 
moft  agreeable  to  them,  and  left  the  remainder  to  the 
ftiips  crev,s. 

As  the  Indians  difcovered  that  the  Spaniards  were 
very  dainty  in  their  filh,  they  did  not  let  them  want  for 
choice  :  the  greateft.  abundance  was  in  falmon,  and  a 
fpecies  of  fole  or  turbot  three  yards  and  a  quarter  long, 
broad  and  thick  in  proportion  ;  cod  and  pilchards  were 
alfo  brought  to  market,  and  fiflies  refembling  trout. 
From  all  this  it  may  be  inferred,  that  this  gulf  is  full  of 
filh ;  the  banks  too  are  covered  with  fiiells. 

The  quantity  of  mother-of-pearl  that  thefe  Indians 
cut  to  pieces  for  making  ear-rings  awakened  the  curio- 
fity  of  the  Spaniards  :  they  tried  to  difcover  whether 
thefe  people  had  not  in  their  pofleffion,  or  whether  their 
country  did  net  produce  pearls,  or  fome  precious  ftones : 
their  refearches  were  fruitlefs,  they  only  found  fome 
Hones  which  they  judged  to  be  metallic,  and  which  they 
carried  on  board,  not  having  the  neceflary  means  for  exs 
trafting  the  metal  they  might  contain. 

The  inhabitants  of  La  Cruz  feed  upon  filh,  frefh  or 
dry,  boiled  or  roalled  j  herbs  and  roots  which  their 
mountains  yield  them,  and  particularly  that  which  in 
Spain  is  called  fea  parfley  ;  and,  laftly,  upon  the  flelh 
of  animals  which  they  take  in  hunting  :  the  produc- 
tions of  the  chafe  are  undoubtedly  abundant,  feeing 
the  num.bcr  of  dogs  they  keep  for  this  purpofe. 

They  appeared  to  the  Spaniards  to  worlhip  the  fun, 
the  earlieft  and  moft  natural  of  all  idolatrous  worlhip  ; 
and  they  paid  a  decent  refpeft  to  the  remains  of  their 
dead.  Don  Maurellc,  one  of  the  Spaniih  officers,  in 
an  expedidon  round  the  gulf,  found  in  tivo  illands 
three  dead  bodies  laid  in  boxes  of  a  fimilar  form  to 
thofe  which  have  been  defcribed  above,  though  cc.iiider- 
ably  larger,  and  decked  in  their  furs.  Thefe  biers  were 
placed  in  a  little  hut  upon  a  platform,  or  raifed  floor, 
made  of  the  branches  of  trees. 

The  country  is  very  hilly  ;  the  mountains  are  lofty, 
and  their  Hope  extends  almoft  everyivhere  to  the  fea. 
The  foil  is  lime-ftone  ;  it  is  neverthelefs  covered  with  an 
impenetrable  forell  of  tall  hr  trees,  very  large  and  very 
ftraight.  As  thefe  trees  cannot  ftrike  very  deep  into  the 
earth,  the  violence  of  the  vrind  often  tears  them  tp  by 
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Crymoiies  the  roots  :  they   rot   and  become  a  light  mould,  upon 

■        11         which  grows   a   bufhy  thicket  ;  and  in   this   are  found 

p),        "  nettles,  chamomiJe,  wild  celery,  anile,  a  fpecics  of  cab- 

<■      /    ■  I  bage,  celandine,  elder,  wormuood,  lorrel  ;  and  without 

■  doubt  there  are  other  plants  along  the  rivers. 

The  Spaniards  faw  ducks,  gulls,  divers,  kites,  ravens, 
geefe,  ftorks,  gold-tinches,  and  other  little  birds  un- 
kno^vn  to  them. 

The  commerce  between  the  Spaniards  and  the  In- 
dians was  quite  undillurbcd  ;  and  fo  deiirous  were  the 
Jatter  to  obtuin  iron,  cloths,  and  other  llulFs,  that  they 
fold  their  children  lor  broken  iron  hoops  and  other 
wares.  The  Spaniards  in  this  manner  bought  three 
young  lads,  one  from  five  to  fix  years  old,  another  of 
four,  and  the  third  from  nine  to  ten,  not  to  make 
llaves,  but  ChrilHans  of  them  ;  they  hoped  befides  to 
derive  ufcful  information  from  them  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  country  and  its  inhabitants.  Thefe  youths  were  fo 
contented  in  being  with  the  Spaniards,  that  they  hid 
themfelves  when  their  parents  came  on  board,  from  the 
apprehcnfion  of  being  again  rertored  to  them.  'J'wo 
young  girls  were  alio  purchafed  with  the  fame  view ; 
one  very  ugry,  fcven  years  of  age  ;  the  other  vounger, 
better  made,  but  lickly,  and  almoll  at  the  gates  of  death. 
At  the  full  and  change  of  the  moon,  the  fea  rifcs  in 
the  harbour  of  La  Cruz  feventecn  feet  three  inches 
Englilh  ;  it  is  then  high  water  at  a  quarter  after  I  2  at 
noon  ;  the  lov.ell  tides  are  fourteen  feet  three  iiiches ;  the 
night  tides  exceed  by  one  foot  nine  inches  thole  oftheday. 
CRYMODES,  among  phylicians,  a  kind  of  fever 
attended  with  a  ihivering  cold,  and  intlanimation  of 
the  internal  parts  of  the  body. 

CRYPTA,  a  fubterraneous  cell  or  vault,  efpeclally 
cnder  a  church,  for  the  interment  of  particular  families 
or  perfons.  S.  Ciampini,  delcribing  the  outfide  of 
the  Vatican,  fpeaks  of  the  cri/p/teof  St  Andrew,  St  Paul 
&c.  The  word  is  formed  of  x^aTTaijfli^oWo,  "  Ihidej*' 
whence  k^v-tvi,  crypta. 

Vitruvius  ules  the  word  cn/pta  for  a  part  of  a  build- 
ing, anfwering  nearly  to  our  cella  ;  Juvenal  for  a  cloaca. 
Hence  cn/pto-porlicus,  a  fubterraneous  place  arched  or 
vaulted,  uled  as  an  under-work  or  paflage  in  old  walls. 
The  fame  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  decoration  at  the  entry 
of  a  grotto. 

Crypta  is  alfo  ufed  by  fome  of  our  ancient  writers 
for  a  chapel  or  oratory  under  ground. 

Crypto,  in  Anatomy,  a  name  given  by  Ruyfch  to 
glands  fituated  on  the  back  of  the  tongue,  and  to  glands 
of  the  inteftines. 

CRYPTOGAMI-A.,  (from  xjy^r.j,  occu/lus,  »  con- 
cealed," and  yxiMi,  niiplia,  "  nuptials"),  the  24th 
clafs  in  the  Linna:an  fyftem,  coraprehendmg  thofe  plants 
whofe  fruiRihcation  is  concealed,  eitlier  through  miimte- 
nefs,  or  within  the  fruit.     See  Bot.\ny  Index. 

CRYPTOGRAPHY,  the  art  of  writing  in  cipher, 
or  with  fympathetic  ink.  Among  the  methods  which 
Ovid  teaches  young  women  to  deceive  their  guardians, 
when  they  write  to  their  lovers,  he  mentions  that  of 
writing  with  new  milk,  and  of  making  the  WTiting 
legible  by  means  of  coal  duft  or  foot  ;  from  which 
it  appears,  that  the  ufe  of  fympathetic  ink  was  knoivn 
to  the  ancients. 

Tula  quo(juc  efl^fallitqiie  ocuios,  e  /ac?e  recenti 
Ititera  :  carboni' pulvere  lange ;  /ci-es. 

De  Arte  Amandi,  lib.  iii. 
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Aufonius  propofes  the  fa.Tie  means  to  Pjuli.-.us  iu  the 
two  following  verfes  : 

La:h  incide  notas  ;  arcfc^ns  c/iarta  Um-hit 
Semper  inafpicuas  ;  prudeiUurfcnpta  favillis. 

Epill.  xxiii. 
But  it  would  appear,  that  the  commentators  on  this 
poet  have  miftaken  the  meaning  of  the  word  faji/fa^ 
which  is  ufed  here  to  fignify  fiiiigo,  or  foot  :  and  in 
the  fame  fenfe  it  is  often  employed  by  other  poets. 
Columella,  fpeaking  of  the  method  of  prcfcr\-ing  plants 
from  infeds  with  foot,  calls  it  nigra  favilla.  In  ano- 
ther place  he  mentions  the  fame  praftice,  and  fays 
fuligment  qu,v  fupra  focos  USis  inhxrct.  Other  glu- 
tinous juices  befides  milk  may  be  employed  for  the 
fame  purpofe,  as  they  will  equally  hold  fall  the  black 
powder  ftrewed  over  them.  Pliny,  therefore,  recom- 
mends the  milky  juice  of  certain  plants,  and  particu- 
larly mentions  that  of  lettuce,  to  produce  this  effect. 

It  is  now  well  known  that  feveral  metallic  folutions 
may  be  employed  for  a  fimilar  purpofe,  and  being  ex- 
poied  to  the  aclion  of  certain  vapours,  the  charafters 
which  are  written  with  them  become  vifible.  Thi? 
effed  was  perhaps  accidentally  difcovered  ;  but  it  docs 
not  appear  to  be  of  great  antiquity.  In  a  book  Dt 
fecreiif,  compiled  by  Wecker  from  Porta,  Cardan, 
and  lome  other  old  writers,  and  printed  in  1592,  there 
IS  no  mention  of  it ;  nor  even  is  it  noticed  by  Cane- 
parius  in  his  book  de  Atramentis.  printed  in  1619.  The 
iiril  receipt  given  for  the  preparation  of  a  fympathetic 
ink  is  in  a  book  by  Ptter  Borel  printed  at  Paris  in 
l6j3,  \vhere  it  is  called  magnetic  water  which  aBs  irt 
a  dijiance.  Beckmann.  Hifl.  of  Invent.  See  Chemis- 
try Index,  Cipher,  and  Ink. 

CRYSTAL,  in  its  original  meaning,  fignined  ice. 
It  was  afterwards  applied  to  rock  cry ftal,  or  cryllallized 
filiceous  earth ;  for  the  ancients,  according  to  Pliny, 
regarded  that  body,  as  water  v.hich  was  congealed  by 
the  action  of  cold. 

Crystal,  a  fpecies  of  (lone  belonging  to  the  quarti 
or  filiceous  genus.      It    always    appears,    where  there 
has    been    no    interruption    to    its    cryltallization,    in 
hexagonal  prifms  pointed  at  both  ends.       It  is  found 
of  diiferent  kinds  and    colours.       i.   Opaque  or  femi- 
tranfparent,    and  white    or   of  a  milk  colour.      2.  O- 
paque  and  red,  or   of  a   carnellan  colour,  from  Oran 
in    Barbary.      3.  Opaque    and  black,    from  the  fame 
place.     4.  Clear.     The  fpecific  gravity  of  thefe  kinds 
of  cryftals  is   from   2650  to  2700.     Profeflbr  Bergman 
extrafted  from  them  about  fix  parts  of  argilla  and  one 
of  calcareous  earth  per  hundred  weight ;  but  Mr  Ger- 
hard   found     fome    fo     pure    as     to    contain     neither. 
5.  Clear  and  blackiili  brown  ;  the  fmoky  topaz,  or  rauch 
topaz  of  the  Germans.      It  is  found  at  Egan  in   Nor- 
way, and   at   Lovifa    in    Finland.      Thefe  cryfials  are^ 
faid  to  become  clear  by  boiling  them  in  tallow.   6.  Clear 
and   yellow;    found  in    Bohemia,    and  fold  inllead  of 
topazes.      7.  Clear   and    violet-coloured  ;  the   amethyft 
from   Saxony,    Bohemia,   and   Dannemore  in    Upland. 
The  moll  tranfparent  of  thefe  arc  called  falfe  diamonds, 
Brillol,  Kerry  ftones,   Alcn(jon  diamtads,  &.c.      8.  Co- 
lourlels  rock  cryftal,  properly  fo  called,  found  in  Bo- 
hemia,   the    province  of   Jcmtland,    and    raanv  othec- 
places.     9.  Pyramidal  cryilal  with   one  or  two  points. 
Thefe  have  no  prifmatic  fliape,  but  either  (land  upou 
a  bafe  in  cavities  of  quartz  veins,  have  oaly  a  fiogle 
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Crjfta'.  pyramid,  and  arc- of  various  colours;  or  tlicy  lie  in 
'"""'  clayey  earths,  end  have  both  pyramid?,  but  no  prifra. 
They  are  found  at  Blackcnburg  upon  the  Hartz,  and 
r.t  Morfcrofh  in  the  Silverland  in  Tranfylvania. 

The  coloured  tranrpareut  cryftals  derive  their  tinge 
from  an  exceedingly  fmall  portion  of  Kietallic  oxide,  but 
lofe  them  entirely  when  ftrongly  heated.  They  are 
caWeii  Jh/fe  gems  ;  viz.  the  red  from  Oran  in  Barbary, 
falfe  rubies  ;  the  yelloiv  from  Saxony,  falfe  topnzes  j 
the  green  from  Dauphiny,  very  rare,  falfe  emeralds  or 
prales  ;  the  violet  from  Vilin  Catalonia,  falfe  amethylls  ; 
the  blue  from  Puy  in  Valais  in  France,  falfe  fapphircs. 
There  are  like^vile  opal  or  rainbov;  cryflals,  the  various 
colours  of  which  are  thrown  out  in  zones  acrofs  the  fur- 
face.  They  make  a  very  fine  appearance,  though  they 
never  fliine  like  the  oriental  opal. 

M.  Fc-urcroy  makes  a  remarkable  c'iifcrence  between 
the  cryllals  and  quartz,  by  affirming  that  the  former 
are  unalterable  in  the  fire,  in  which  they  neither  lofe 
their  hardnefs,  tranfparency  nor  cclour ;  while  the 
quartz  lofes  the  fame  qualities,  and  is  reduced  by  it  to 
a  white  and  opaque  earth.    He  clafles  the  rock  cryllals, 

I.  According  to  their  form,  viz.  I.  Infulated  hexa- 
gonal cryllals  ending  in  pyramids  of  fix  faces,  which 
have  a  double  refraflion,  or  fliow  two  images  of  the 
fame  objeS  when  looked  through.  2.  Hexagonal 
cryflals  united,  having  one  or  tivo  points.  3.  Te- 
traedral,  dcdecaedral,  flatted  cryflals  ;  and  whicli, 
though  hexagonal,  have  neverthelefs  their  planes  irre- 
gular. 4.  Cryflals  in  large  maffes,  from  the  iiland  of 
Madagafcar,  which  have  a  fimple  refraiflion. 

H.  With  regard  to  their  co!our,  as  being  either 
diaphanous,  reddifh,  fmoky,  or  blackilh. 

in.  \^1th  regard  to  accidental  changes,  fome  are 
hollosv ;  fome  contain  water  ^vithin  one  or  more  cavi- 
ties :  fome  are  cafed  one  within  the  other  ;  fome  are 
of  a  round  form,  as  the  pebbles  of  the  Rhine  ;  fome 
have  a  cruft  of  metallic  calces  or  of  a  pyrites  ;  fome 
are  found  cryftallized  in  the  infide  of  a  cawty  ;  while 
fome  feem  to  contain  amianthus  or  aiheflus ;  and  others 
contain  (hirls.  The  fame  author  reckons  among  cryf- 
tals  the  oriental  topaz,  the  hyacinth,  the  oriental  fap- 
phire,  and  the  amethyft.  M.  Daubenton  has  always 
looked  upon  this  laft  as  a  quartz  of  a  cryflal. 

When  the  rock  cryflals  are  femitranfparent  or  inter- 
mixed v.-ith  opaque  veins,  they  are  called  by  the  Swe- 
dilh  lapidaries  tnilk-crijstah.  When  they  aie  found  in 
the  form  of  round  pebbles,  which  is  occafioned  by 
their  being  tofled  about  and  rubbed  againfl  one  another 
by  floods  or  by  the  fea,  they  are  called  by  the  Englilli 
lapidaries />f/»Z'/?-«^r/'a/j-.  They  come  from  the'Indies, 
Siberia,  and  other  places. 

According  to  Bomare,  the  rock-cryflals  are  general- 
ly formed  upon  or  among  quartz,  which  fhows  their 
great  affinity,  and  are  to  be  found  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  The  greatefl  quantity  of  them  is  brou-jht  from 
Mount  Saint  Gothard  in  Sivitzerland.  Large  pieces  of 
thefe,  weighing  from  5  to  800  pounds,  were  found 
there  at  Grimfelberg  :  another  of  about  I  200  pounds 
weight  was  found  fome  years  ago  at  Fifbach  in  the  Va- 
lais :  and  a  piece  fix  feet  long,  four  wide,  and  equally 
thick,  was  found  in  the  iiland  of  Madagafcar,  where 
thefe  natural  produ£Hons  are  of  the  moft  extraordinary 
Cze  and  perfedlion. 

In  the  imperial  colleclion  at  Vienna,  there  is  a  pyra- 
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midal  cryftal  vafe  two  ells  in  height,  ci:t  wholly  out  of    Cryflal. 

one  piece.     It  ir.  ulual  with  the  largefb  ci7flals  of  the  »'""" 

German  roounl?;ns  to  be  full  of  cracks  and  flaws,  and 
to  be  fo  conlirufted  internally  as  to  fliow  all  the  prifnia- 
ticccloars;  but  the  above-mentioned  ones  were  quite 
free  fronfi  th-.fe  blemilhes,  I'nd  refembled  colimins  of  the 
pureil  glafs,  o-.ly  much  clearer  than  any  glafs  can 
be  made.  Cryflai  is  alfo  found  in  many  parts  of  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland.  About  Briftol  it  is  found  of  an  ame- 
thyiline  tinge.  In  Sdefia  and  Bohemia  in  Germany  it 
is  found  ftained  with  the  coldirs  of  tlie  ruby,  fapphire, 
emerald,  and  topaz  ;  in  r.'hich  cafe  jewellers  take  great 
advantage  of  it,  felling  it  under  the  name  of  occidental 
fapfihhc. 

The  orders  of  pure  cryflal  are  three  :  the  firfl  is 
pcrfetl  columnar  cryflals,  with  double  pyramids,  com- 
polcd  of  1 8  planes,  in  an  hexangular  column,  termi- 
nated by  an  hexangular  pyramid  at  each  end  :  the  fe- 
cond  order  is  that  of  perfeft  cryflals,  with  double  pyra- 
mids, %vithout  a  column,  compoled  either  of  i  2  or  of 
1 6  planes,  in  two  hexangular  pyramids,  joined  clofely 
bale  to  bafe,  without  the  intervention  of  any  column  : 
the  third  order  is  that  of  imperfeft  cryflals,  with  tingle 
pyramids,  compofed  either  of  1 2  or  10  planes,  in 
an  hexangular  or  pentangular  column,  affixed  irregu- 
larly at  one  end  to  fome  lolid  body,  and  terminated 
at  the  other  by  an  hexangular  or  pentangular  py- 
ramid. 

Thefe  are  all  the  general  forms  into   which  cryflal, 
when  pure,  is  found  concreted  ;  but  under  thefe  there 
are  ahnoft   infinite  varieties  in   the  number   of  angles,    " 
and  the  length,  thicknefs,  aitd  other  accidents  of  the 
columns  and  pyramids. 

When  cryflal  is  blended  with  metalline  particles  at 
the  time  of  its  formation,  it  alfumes  a  variety  of  fi- 
gures wholly  different  from  thefe,  conflituting  a  fourth 
order,  under  the  name  ol  metalline  cn/slals  :  when  that 
metal  is  lead,  the  cryflal  ailuifles  the  form  of  a  cube  : 
when  it  is  tin,  of  a  quadrilateral  pyramid,  with  a  broad 
bafe  ;  when  iron,  the  cryl^al  is  found  concreted  in  rhom- 
boidal  figures  :  thele  cryllals  are  very  common  about 
mines  ;  but  the  common  fpars,  which  are  liable  to  be 
influenced  in  the  fame  manner  by  the  metals,  and  to 
appear  in  the  v'ery  fame  form,  are  to  be  carefully  dif^ 
tinguifhed  from  them.  There  is  one  very  eafy  tefl  for 
this  purpole,  which  is,  that  all  fpars  are  fubjetl  to  be 
diffolved  by  aquafortis,  and  effervefce  violently  only 
on  its  touching  them  :  but  it  has  no  fuch  effecls  on  cry- 
flal. 

The  pebble- cry fial  is  common  enough  in  all  parts  of 
the  ivorld  ;  but  that  which  is  formed  of  hexangular  co- 
lumns, affixed  to  a  folid  bafe  at  one  end,  and  termina- 
ted by  a  hexangular  column  at  the  other,  is  infinitely  " 
more  fo  :  this  is  what  we  call  fpr:^  or  rock  crystal, 
and  is  the  fpecies  deicribed  by  moll  authors  under  the 
name  of  crystal  of  the  fJ.mps,  or  that  kept  for  medicinal 
ufes. 

With  regard  to  the  formation  of  cryflals,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  they  muil  have  been  once  in  a  foft  ftate, 
fince  fome  are  fotind  to  have  water  in  their  cavities. 
ProfelTor  Bergman  obtained  13  regular  formed  cry- 
flals, by  fuTering  the  powder  of  quartz  to  remain  in  a 
velTel  ivith  fluor  acid  for  two  years.  Thefe  were  about 
the  fire  of  fmall  peas,  and  were  lefs  hard  than  quartz. 
Mr  Magellan  informs  us,    that  he  received  from   Mr 
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Cryi>il.  AcHard  two  cryftals,  one  of  the  fpany  kind,  and  tlie 
"~"~<  other  as  hard  and  tr.mfparent  as  rock,  cryftal.  The 
firft  he  procured  by  means  of  calcareous  earth,  and  the 
litter  from  tlie  earth  of  aUim,  both  dilTo'ved  in  water 
impregnated  with  fixed  air,  the  water  filtrating  very 
flo'.vly  through  a  porous  bottom  of  baked  clay.  The 
apparatus  is  defcrioed  by  the  author  in  the  Journal 
dej'hysifjue  for  January  1778  :  but  though  the  procefs 
was  attempted  by  Mr  Magellan,  and  afterwards  a  fe- 
cond  time  by  iMr  Achard  hirafelf,  neither  of  them  were 
able  to  fucceed.  Mr  IMorveau,  ho^vever,  in  the  firll  vo- 
lume of  the  Dijon  Memoirs  for  1785,  afferts  that  he  has 
produced  a  very  fmall  artificial  cryrtal  ;  and  gives  the 
proper  method  for  iuccceding  in  the  procefs. 

Cryltal  is  frequently  cut  •,  and  luftres,  vafes,  and 
toys,  are  made  of  it  as  of  otiier  beautifiil  ftones.  For 
this  purpofe  it  is  to  be  chofen  perfeftly  clear  and  tranf- 
parent.  It  is  to  be  tried  by  aquafoi-tis,  or  by  dra\\-ing 
it  along  a  pane  of  glafs.  The  genuine  cryftal  will  not 
be  affected  by  the  acid,  and  will  cut  glafs  almoft  like 
a  diamond.  When  any  piece  of  workmanlhip  of  natu- 
ral cryftal  is  become  foul  and  dark,  the  following  me- 
thod is  to  be  afed  for  recoveruig  its  brightnefs  without 
hurting  the  polifh.  Mix  together  fix  parts  of  common 
ivater  and  one  part  of  brandy  ;  boil  thefe  over  a  brilk 
fire,  and  let  the  cryftal  be  kept  in  it,  in  a  boiling  ftate, 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  ;  then  take  it  out  and  rub  it 
caretullv  over  with  a  brulh  dipped  in  the  fame  liquor  ; 
after  this  it  is  to  be  v/ioed  with  a  napkin,  and  by 
that  means  its  furface  will  be  perfeclly  cleaned,  and 
rendered  as  bright  as  at  firft,  without  any  injury  to 
the  points  of  the  cutting  or  the  polilh  of  the  planes  or 
faces,  which  would  probably  have  happened  had  the 
cleaning  been  attempted  by  mere  rubbing  with  a 
cloth. 

Natural  cryftal  may  be  reduced  by  calcination  into 
a  ftate  proper  for  making  glafs  with  alkaline  falls,  and 
thus  becomes  a  very  valuable  frit.  The  method  of 
doing  it  is  as  follov.s  :  calcine  natural  cryftal  in  a  cru- 
cible ;  when  it  is  red  hot,  throw  it  into  cold  water. 
Repeat  this  eight  tiraas,  covering  the  crucible,  that  no 
duft  or  aChes  may  get  in  among  the  cryftal.  Dry  this 
calcined  mafs,  and  reduce  it  to  an  impalpable  po^vder. 

Coirjurlng  Crystal,  for  the  imitation  of  gems.  See 
Doublet. 

Crystal  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  faflitious  body,  caft  in 
glafs-houfes,  called  cn/slal-^/afs,  being  in  facl  no  more 
than  glafs  carried,  in  the  conipofition  and  manufafture, 
to  a  greater  pcrfedion  than  the  common-g'afs. 

The  beft  kind  of  glals-cryftal  is  that  called  Venice- 
ci ynn/,  made  at  Mjran  near  Venice.     See  Glass. 

Ifland  ax  Iceland  Crystal,  a  tranfparent  fiftile  ftone, 
brougtit  from  Iceland,  foft  as  talc,  clear  as  roi-k  cry- 
flal,  and  ^vithout  colour,  remarkable  for  its  unafual 
refractions.     It  is  a  carbonate  of  lime. 

It  is  there  found  in  great  abundmce  all  over  the 
country,  but  is  particu!  irly  plentiful  in  a  mountain, 
not  far  from  the  bay  of  Roezfiord,  where  the  fincft 
and  nioft  pellucid  pieces  are  found  on  digging.  The 
mountain  lies  in  6 ;  degrees  latitude,  and  has  its  whole 
outfide  made  up  of  it ;  but  though  this  makes  a  very 
bright  and  glittering  appearance,  it  is  not  fo  fine  as 
that  which  lies  at  a  little  depth,  and  is  met  with  on 
opening  the  furface.     This  is  generally  taken  up  out 
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of  the  earth  in  maffes  a  foot  long,  and  its  corners  very 
frequently  are  terminated  in  thefe  large  mafles  by  a 
fort  of  cryflals,  very  different  in  figure  and  qualities 
from  the  reft  of  the  mafs.  The  ftone  itfelf  is  of  a 
parallelopipcd  figure  ;  ijut  thefe  excrefcenccs  are  ei- 
ther fingle  pyramids,  affixed  to  columns  like  common 
cryftal,  or  double  pyramids  with  or  without  columns 
between.  The  ftone  itfelf  is  foft ;  thefe  are  hard,  and 
cut  glafs  :  the  ftone  calcines  to  lime  in  the  fire  ;  thefe 
run  into  glafs  :  in  (hort,  the  ftone  itfelf  is  true  fpar, 
and  thefe  are  true  cryftal.  Befide  thefe,  there  fome- 
times  grows  out  of  the  end  of  the  larger  mafles  a  pure 
fine  alheftos.  This  likewife  is  the  cafe  fometimes  in 
the  fpar  found  about  Bareges  in  France,  and  fho^vs  how 
nearly  together  the  formation  of  bodies,  ^vholly  differ- 
ent from  one  another,  may  happen.  The  general  fi- 
gure of  the  ftone  is  parallelopipcd  ;  or,  as  fome  exprefs 
it,  rhomboid  :  and  it  retains  this  not  only  while  whole, 
but  alfo  when  broken  to  pieces;  e%'ery  fragment  it  na- 
turally falls  into,  though  ever  fo  fmall,  being  truly  of 
that  fliape.  But  it  is  remarkable,  that  in  fo.me  places 
of  this  mountain  the  fame  fort  of  matter  is  found  in 
form  of  triangular  pyramids,  all  which  have  the  fame 
property  of  tlie  double  refraction  with  the  parallelopi- 
peds  of  the  fame  fubftance  ;  fo  that  the  original  error  of 
fuppofing  its  qualities  owing  to  its  ftiape,  is  refuted  by 
this,  as  well  as  by  the  trials  made  with  other  pellucid 
bodies  of  the  fame  figure,  which  do  not  ftiow  this  re- 
markable property. 

The  Iceland  cryftal  is  electrical,  and  when  rubbed 
will  attract  ftraws,  feathers,  and  other  light  fubftances, 
m  the  lame  manner  that  amber  does. 

1  lie  vaft  raalTes  of  white  fpar  ^vhich  are  found  in  the 
lead  mines  of  Derbylhire,  though  they  are  not  exter- 
nally of  the  parallelopipcd  figure  of  the  Iceland  cryftal, 
nor  have  any  thing  of  its  brightnefs  or  tr.anfl3arence 
in  the  general  lump ;  yet  -when  they  are  broken  they 
feparate  into  rhomboidal  fragments,  aiid  fome  of  thele 
are  found  to  be  tolerably  pellucid :  all  thofe  ^vhich  are 
fo  have  the  'property  of  the  Iceland  cryftal  ;  and  being 
laid  upon  paper  where  a  black  line  is  drawn,  they  all 
fliow  that  line  double,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  real 
Iceland  cryftal  does. 

Iceland  cryftal  bears  a  red  heat  without  lofing  its 
tranfparency  ;  and  in  a  very  intenfe  heat  calcines  witli- 
out  fufion  :  fteeped  a  day  or  two  in  water,  it  lofes  its 
natural  polifli.  It  is  very  foft  and  eafily  fcratched  with 
the  point  of  a  pin  :  it  will  not  give  fire  on  being  ftruck 
againft  fteel  j  and  fer.-ueiits  and  is  perfeilly  dilTolved 
in  aquafortis.  It  is  found  in  Iceland,  from  whence 
it  has  its  name  ;  and  in  France,  Germany,  and  many 
other  places.  ,  In  England  fragments  of  other  fpars 
are  very  often  miftaken  for  it,  many  of  them  having- 
in  fome  degree  the  fame  property.  It  has  none  of  the 
dillingui'ning  characters  of  cryftid  ;  and  is  plainly  a 
genus  of  fpars,  called  from  their  {\»ryxre  fara/lelot>ipcdia, 
which,  as  wen  as  fome  o;.her  bodies  of  a  different  ge- 
nus, have  the  fame  properties.  Barthollne,  Hiiygens, 
and  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  have  delcribed  the  body  at 
large,  but  have  accounted  it  either  a  cryftal  or  a  talc  ; 
errors  which  could  njt  ha"e  happened,  had  the  crite- 
rions  of  foftils  been  at  th.at  time  fixed  ;  fince  Sir  Ifaac 
Newton  has  recorded  its  property  of  effervefcing  with 
nitric  ."icid,  which  alone  reufl   prove  that  it  is  neither 
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f nu-.il.  talc  nor  cryllal,  both  thofe  bodies  being  wholly  un- 
-^  ■^~~~  aftecled  by  that  mcnftruum.  It  is  always  found  in 
fonn  of  an  oblique  paraIlc:lopiped,  with  fix  fides  ; 
and  is  found  of  various  fizcs,  from  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  to  three  inches  or  more  in  diameter.  It  is  pel- 
lucid, and  not  much  lefs  bright  than  the  pureft  cryftal  ; 
a:id  its  planes  are  all  tolerablv  I'mooth,  though  when 
nicely  view'ed  they  are  found  to  be  waved  with  crook- 
td  lines  made  by  the  edges  of  imperfeft  plates.  What 
appears  very  fingular  in  the  Ihuclure  of  this  body  is, 
that  all  the  lurfaces  are  placed  in  the  fame  manner, 
and  confequently  it  will  fplit  o(F  into  thin  plates,  ei- 
ther horizontally  or  perpendicularly  ;  but  this  is  found, 
on  a  microfcopic  examination,  to  be  owing  to  the  re- 
gularity of  figure,  fmoothneis  of  furface,  and  nice 
joining  of  the  leveral  fmall  parallelopiped  concretions, 
of  which  the  whole  is  compofed  ;  and  to  the  fame 
cauie  is  probably  owing  its  remarkable  property  in  re- 
fradion. 

The  phenomena  of  this  ftone  are  very  remarkable, 
were  firfl  fuggefted  by  Bartholin,  and  have  been  exa- 
mined \vith  great  accuracy  by  Mr  Huygens  and  Sir 
Ifaac  Newton. 

1.  Whereas  in  other  pellucid  bodies  there  is  only 
one  refraction,  in  this  there  arc  two  ;  fo  that  objects 
viewed  through  it  appear  double. 

2.  Whereas  in  other  tranfparent  bodies,  a  ray  falling 
perpendicularly  on  the  furface,  paffes  ftraight  through, 
without  fuffering  any  refraflion,  and  an  oblique  ray 
is  always  divided  ;  in  Iceland  cryftal,  every  ray,  whe- 
ther perpendicular  or  oblique,  becomes  divided  int» 
two,  by  means  of  the  double  refraftion.  One  of  thefe 
refraflions  is,  according  to  the  ordinary  rule,  the  fine 
of  incidence  out  of  air  into  cryltal,  being  to  the  fine 
of  refraclion  as  five  to  three  ;  but  the  other  is  perfeftly 
new.  The  like  double  refraflion  is  alfo  obferved  in 
cryftal  of  the  rock,  though  much  lefs  fcnfibly.  When 
an  incident  ray  is  thus  divided,  and  each  moiety  ar- 
rives at  the  farther  furface,  that  refrailed  in  the  firll 
furface  after  the  ufual  manner,  is  refrafted  entirely 
.ifter  tlie  ufual  manner  at  the  fecond  ;  and  that  re- 
fratled  in  the  unufual  manner  in  the  firfl;  is  entirely 
rcfra<fled  after  the  like  manner  in  the  fecond  ;  fo  that 
<ach  emerges  out  of  the  fecond  furface  parallel  to  the 
firft  incident  ray.  Again,  if  two  pieces  of  this  cryftal 
lie  placed  over  each  other,  fo  that  the  furfaces  of  the 
one  be  parallel  to  the  correfponding  ones  of  the  other  ; 
the  rays  refracted  in  the  ufunl  manner  in  the  firft  fur- 
face of  the  firft,  are  refracted  after  the  ufual  manner  in 
all  the  other  furfaces ;  and  the  fame  uniformity  appears 
in  the  rays  refracted  after  the  unufual  manner  ;  and  this 
in  any  inclination  of  the  furfaces,  provided  their  planes 
of  perpendicular  refraftion  be  parallel. 

-From  thefe  phenomena  Sir  Ifaac  Xewton  Infers, 
that  there  is  an  original  difference  in  the  rays  of  light  ; 
by  means  whereof  fome  are  here  conftantly  refrafled 
alter  the  ufual  manner  ;  and  others  in  the  unufual 
manner.  Were  not  the  difierence  original,  and  did  it 
arife  from  any  new  modifications  imprefled  on  the  rays 
at  the:r  firft  refrailion,  it  would  be  altered  by  new 
modifications  in  the  three  following  ones  ;  whereas,  in 
faft,  it  fufFers  no  alteration  at  all.  Again,  he  hence 
takes  occafion  to  fufped^,  that  the  rays  of  light  have 
everal  fides,  endued  with  feveral  orij^inal  properties  : 


for   it  appeirs  from  the  circumftances,    that    thefe  are 
not  l"o  forts  of  rays    differing    in    their    nature  from 
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each  other,  one  conftantly,  in  all  pofitions,  refraft-  ^^  _' 
ed  in  the  ufual,  and  the  other  in  the  unufual  manner  5 
the  ditTercnce  in  the  experiment  mentioned  being  only 
in  tlie  pofition  of  the  fides  of  the  rays  to  the  plane  of 
perpendicular  refradlion.  For  one  and  the  fame  ray 
is  refrailed  fometim.es  after  the  ufual,  and  fometimcs 
after  the  unufual  manner,  according  to  the  pofition  of 
its  fides  to  the  cryftal  :  the  refradion  being  alike  in 
both,  when  the  fides  of  the  rays  are  pofited  the  fame 
way  to  both,  but  different  when  different.  E\'ery  ray 
therefore  may  be  confidered  as  having  four  fides  or 
quarters ;  two  of  which,  oppofite  to  each  other,  difpofe 
the  ray  to  be  refracfled  after  the  unufual  manner ;  and 
the  other  two  in  the  ufual.  Thefe  difpofitions,  bein^ 
in  tlie  rays  before  their  incidence  on  the  fecond,  third, 
and  fourth  furfaces,  and  fuffering  no  alterations  ;  for 
what  appears  in  their  pallage  through  them  mull  be  ori- 
ginal and  connate. 

Father  Beccaria  correfts  the  obfervations  of  Huy- 
gens and  Newton  concerning  the  refraction  of  rock  or 
mountain  cryftal.  The  double  refraftion  of  the  latter 
happens  when  a  ray  palTes  through  two  fides  that  are 
inclined  to  each  other,  and  confequently  ifilies  colour- 
ed :  whereas  that  of  the  Iceland  cryftal  is  made  by  the 
paffage  of  a  ray  through  two  parallel  fides,  and  there- 
fore it  iflues  colourlels.  He  fuggefts,  that  there  may 
be  other  fubftances  in  which  there  is  a  manifold  re- 
fraftion. Gravefande  had  a  prifm  of  Brafil  pebble, 
which  had  a  double  refraftion  at  each  angle,  but  of  a 
different  kind  from  one  another.  Mr  B.  Martin  pre- 
pared feveral  prifms  of  Iceland  cryftal,  which  exhibited 
not  only  a  double  but  a  multiple  refraftion.  A  fingle 
prifm  produced  a  fix-fold  refraftion  ;  and  by  combining 
feveral  prifms,  a  number  of  refraftions  was  obtained 
equal  to  the  produft  of  thofe  of  the  fingle  prifms  ;  i.  e. 
a  prifm  which  afforded  two  images  applied  to  one  of 
fix,  produced  a  prifm  of  twelve  images.  Sic.  He  far- 
ther obferves,  i\-ith  refpeft  to  Iceland  cryftal,  that  though 
the  fides  of  its  plane  of  perpendicular  refraftion  be  pa- 
rallel to  one  another,  a  beam  of  light  tranfmitted  through 
them  will  not  be  colourleis  ;  in  which  property  it  differs 
trom  all  other  known  fubftances. 

CRYSTAI-LINE,  in  general,  fomething  compofed 
of  or  refembling  cryftal.     See  Crystal. 

Cktstallinr  Heavens,  in  Ancient  AJlronomy,  two 
fpheres  imagined  between  the  priraum  mobile  and  the 
firmament,  in  the  Ptolemaic  fyilem,  which  fuppofes  the 
heavens  folid,  and  only  fufceptible  of  a  fingle  motion. 
See  Astronomy. 

CRrsTALiiNR  Humour.     See  Anatomy  Index. 

CRYSTALLINjE,  or  Crystallines,  In  Meai- 
cine,  are  puftules  filled  with  water,  and  fo  called  on  ac- 
count of  their  tranfparency.  They  are  one  of  the  worft 
fymptoms  attendant  on  a  gonorrhosa.  They  are  lodged 
on  the  prepuce,  without  pain  ;  and  though  caufed  by 
coition,  have  nothing  of  infeftion  attending  them.  The 
caufe  is  fuppofed  to  be  a  contuGon  of  the  lymphatic 
veffels  in  the  part  affefted.  Dr  Cockbum,  who  hath 
defcribed  this  cafe,  recommends  for  the  cure  a  mixture 
of  three  parts  of  lime-^vater  and  two  of  reftified  fpirit 
of  wine,  to  be  ufed  warm,  as   a  lotion,  three  times  a- 
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CRYSTALLIZATION  is  the  fymmeuical  ar- 
rangement of  the  particles  of  a  body  when  it  paffcs 
from  the  liquid  to  the  folid  form.  This  arrangement 
is  determined  by  the  mutual  aflion  of  the  fmall  folids 
of  ivhich  the  body  is  compofed  ;  and  thefe  folids  are 
feparated  from  the  liquid  by  their  force  of  cohefion. 
Cryftallization  is  one  of  the  moft  remarkable  effefts  of 
cohefion.  The  qualities  of  a  folid  in  which  the  force 
of  cohefion  is  more  eafily  overcome  in  one  direction 
than  another  ;  its  brittlenefs,  elaflicity,  and  duftilitv, 
depend  on  this  arrangement  of  its  particles. 

Solid  bodies  are  found  either  in  irregular  mafies,  or 
exhibit  certain  determinate  forms  by  the  procefs  of 
cryftallization.  Thofe  fubftances  which  are  capable  of 
affuming  regular  figures,  uniformly  aft'eft  the  fame 
form  ;  fubjed,  however,  to  certain  deviations,  from  the 
operation  of  particular  circumftances.  Thofe  bodies 
only  can  aflume  the  form  of  cryftals  which  are  fufcepti- 
ble  of  being  reduced  to  the  fluid  ftate.  This  is  the 
ufual  method  of  cryftallizing  faline  fubftances.  The 
fubftance  to  be  cryftallized  is  dilTolved  in  a  fufficient 
quantity  of  water  to  retain  it  in  folution.  Tliis  is 
flowly  evaporated  5  and  as  the  bulk  of  the  fluid  is  di- 
miniflied,  the  particles  are  brought  nearer  to  each  other; 
they  combine  together  by  the  force  of  cohefion,  and 
form  cryftals.  Some  faline  bodies,  which  dilTolve  but 
in  fmall  proportion  in  cold  ivater,  are  found  to  be  very 
foluble  in  hot  water.  But  when  this  water  cools,  it  is 
no  longer  capable  of  holding  them  in  folution.  The 
particles  then  gradually  approach  each  other,  and  ar- 
range themfelves  into  certain  determinate  forms  ;  or 
they  cryflallize.  Many  of  the  faline  bodies  which  cry- 
Itallize  in  this  manner,  combine  with  a  confiderable 
portion  of  water.  This  is  called  the  ivater  of  crijstalli- 
'z.ation.  Other  faline  fubftances  are  equally  foluble  in 
hot  and  cold  water.  Thefe  fubftances  do  not  cryftal- 
lize  by  cooling  the  fluid  ;  they  affume  regular  forms 
only  by  diminilliing  its  quantity.  Thi^  is  effecfed  by 
means  of  evaporation  by  the  application  of  heat.  In 
lalts  which  are  cryftallized  in  thefe  circumftances,  the 
proportion  of  water  which  enters  into  combination  is 
fmall. 

Tliere  are  fome  clafles  of  bodies  which  affume  regu- 
lar forms,  but  are  not  foluble  in  any  liquid.  Such,  for 
inftance,  are  metallic  fubftances,  glafs,  and  fome  other 
bodies.  Subftances  of  this  nature  are  cryftallized,  by 
being  previoufly  fubjefted  to  fufion  ;  and  thus  having 
combined  with  caloric,  they  are  reduced  to  the  li- 
quid ftate,  and  the  particles  being  feparated  from  each 
other  are  left  at  liberty  to  arraiige  themfelves  into  re- 
gular forms,  or  to  cryftallize,  as  the  body  cools. 

JBut  what  is  the  caufe  which  operates  in  determining 
the  regular  arrangement  of  the  particles  of  bodies  in 
thefe  circumftances  '  or  what  is  the  caufe  of  the  fame 
bodies  in  the  fame  circumftances  affuming  regular  fi- 
gures ?  The  ancient  philofophers  fuppofcd  that  the  ele- 
ments of  bodies  confilled  of  certain  regular  geometri- 
cal figures  ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  they  applied 
this  theory  to  explain  cryftallization.  The  fchoolmen 
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afcribed  the  regular  figure  of  cryftals  to  tlieir  fubflan-  IntroJuc- 
tia!  forms ;  and  others  fuppofed  that  it  depended  mere-      ''"";     , 
ly  on  the  aggregation  of  tlic  panicles,  but  without  ex-         ' 
plaining  to  what   this   aggregation  was  oxving,  or  the 
rcafon  of  the  regular  figures   thus  produced.      Accord-         6 
ing  to  Sir  Ifaac  Nev.ton  and  the  theory  of  Bofcovich.Newton'i. 
the  particles  of  bodies  held  in  folution  in  a  fluid,  are 
arranged  at   regular  diftances,  and  in  regular    order  ; 
and  when  the  force  of  cohefion  between  the  particles 
and  the  fluid  is  diminiftied,  it  is  increafed  between  the 
particles  themfelves.    Thus  they  feparate  from  the  fluid, 
and  combine  together  in  groups  which  are  compofed  of 
the  particles  neareft  to  each  other.      If  ue  fuppofe  that 
the  particles  compofing  the  fame   body  have  the  fame 
figure,  the  aggregation  of  any  determinate   number  of 
fuch  panicles   will   produce  fimilar  figures.      Bergman 
is  of  opinion  that  the  particles  of  faline  fubftances  pof- 
fefs  a  double  tendency  :   by  the  one  they  arrange  them- 
felves in  the  form  of  fpiculae  ;  and  by  the   other,  thefe 
fpiculae  arrange  themfelves  at  certain  angles  of  inclina- 
tion, and  according  to  the  difference  of  thefe  angles, 
different  forms  of  cryftals  are  produced.     Thefe  effefts 
are  afcribed  by  the  ingenious  author  to  the  mutual  at- 
traftion  which  exifts  between  the  particles,  which,  ac- 
corduig  to   the  peculiar   figures  of  the  atoms,  at  one 
time  arranges  them   in  the   form  of  fpiculie,  and  then 
combines  the  fpicula-  thus  formed  under  different  angles 
of  inchnation.     But  this  arrangement  of  the  particles, 
or  tendency  to  arrangement,  affigned  by  Bergman  as  a  Bergman's, 
caufe,  is  only    explaining    the    phenomenon  by  itfelf; 
while  the  caufe  of   the  tendency  is    yet    unexplained. 
Nor  inll  Newton's  hypothefis  be  more  fatisfaftory  ;  for 
if  the  particles  of  a  body,  after  being  equally  diffufed 
in  a  fluid,  are  brought  together  by  a  general  attraclion, 
it  will  follow  that  every  faline  body  Ihould  cryftallize  in 
the  fame  manner. 

According  to  the  ingenious  theory  which  has  been  g 
propofed  by  Hauy,  the  integrant  particles  always  com-  Ilauy's.  . 
bine  in  the  fame  body  in  the  fame  way  ;  the  fame  faces 
and  the  fame  edges  are  ahvays  attrafted  towards  each 
other.  But  thefe  faces  and  edges  are  different  in  dif- 
ferent cryftals  ;  and  hence  originates  that  variety  of 
forms  v.hich  different  bodies  affuming  regular  figures 
by  cryftallization  exhibit.  But  why  are  the  fame 
edges  and  the  fame  faces  attrafted  in  the  fame  way  ? 
'I'his  ftill  wants  explanation.  If  it  be  afcribed,  as  fome 
have  fuppofed,  to  a  certain  degree  of  polarity  exifting 
among  the  particles,  it  might  enable  us  to  account  for 
the  regular  figures  of  bodies  produced  by  the  procefs  of 
cryftallization.  For  by  the  effeifls  of  this  agent  we 
might  fuppofe  that  different  parts  of  the  particles  of  bo- 
dies are  endowed  with  different  forces  ;  one  an  attrac- 
tive, and  another  a  repulfive  force  ;  and  by  the  adion 
of  thefe  two  forces,  the  fame  arrangement  of  the  par- 
ticles will  uniformly  take  jil-.ice  ;  for  when  one  part  of 
a  particle  is  attraded,  the  other  will  be  invariably  re- 
pelled J  and  thus  the  fame  faces  and  edges  will  always 
be  difpofed  in  the  fame  way.  But  it  ought  to  be  ob- 
ferved  that  the  exillence  of  this  power,  however  fatis- 
5  G  fadorily 
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fadlorily  it  might  account  for  the  phenomena,  has  by 
no  means  been  proved  ;  and   even  if  its  exiftence  were 
'  completely  eftablilhed,  the  difficulty  flill  remains  how 
this  polarity  is  to  be  explained. 

Without  entering  farther  into  thefe  fpeculations,  we 
propofe,  in  the  two  following  feftions,  to  prefent  our 
readers  with  a  compreheniive  view  of  the  formation 
and  llruclure  of  cryftallized  bodies.  In  the  iirll  fec- 
tion  we  (hall  treat  of  the  phenomena  of  cryftallization, 
the  means  of  condudling  this  procefs  to  obtain  the  moil 
perfedt  cryllals,  and  the  modifications  of  which  each 
of  the  forms  is  fufceptible.  In  the  fecond.  we  ftiall 
give  a  (liort  view  of  the  theory  of  the  Ilrudlure  of 
cryftals. 

Se£t.  I.     Of  the  Phenomena  of  Cryfallization,   and 
the  modifications  to  luhich  it  is  JubjeB. 

The  moft  complete  fet  of  obfervations  which  has  yet 
appeared  on  this  branch  of  practical  chemiftry  has 
been  made  by  M.  Leblanc  ;  and  to  his  ingenious  me- 
moir f  we  mull  acknov.ledge  ourfelves  indebted  for 
what  we  now  lay  before  our  readers  that  is  new  or  in- 
tereflin'g  on  this  fubjeft.  This  art,  he  obferves,  of 
managing  or  condufting  the  cryftallization  of  falls,  is 
in  a  great  meafure  new  •,  for  it  has  hitherto  attrafted 
little  attention.  Toinfure  fuccefs  in  obtaining  per- 
feft  cryftals,  the  procefs  muft  be  conduced  in  flat-bot- 
tomed vefTels  \  aiid  vefiels  of  glafs  or  porcelain  are 
found  preferable  to  thofe  of  any  other  materials  for 
this  purpofe.  The  fait  employed  ftiould  be  in  a  ftate 
of  purity ;  and  to  favour  the  increafe  and  regular  form 
of  the  cryftals,  they  are  to  be  placed  at  a  diftance  from 
each  other  in  the  veflels  containing  the  folution.  To 
thefe  neceffary  precautions,  it  may  be  added,  that  the 
vciTels  in  which  the  evaporation  goes  on  fliould  be  at 
perfeft  reft,  and  that  it  is  requifite  to  obferve  the 
denfitv,  or  Ipecific  gravity,  at  which  the  folution  begins 
to  yield  cryftals. 

The  particles  of  any  faline  body  cannot  come  into 
contact  and  form  cryftals,  as  long  as  the  force  of  affini- 
ty between  thefe  particles  and  the  fluid  in  which  they 
are  held  in  folution  is  greater  than  the  mutual  affinity 
of  the  particles  among  themfelves.  A  fait,  for  in- 
ft.mce,  v.hich  begins  to  cryftallize  at  a  certain  fpecific 
gravity  of  its  folution  in  water,  will  afford  no  cryftals 
when  that  fpecific  grax-ity  is  ^miniflied  j  for  then  the 
particles  of  the  fait  are  removed  to  a  greater  diftance 
from  each  other ;  and  ivhile  by  this  diftance,  the  force 
of  their  mutual  attraftion  is  diminiftied,  the  attraftion 
between  thefe  particles  and  the  water  in  which  they 
are  diffolved  is  increafed  by  the  increafe  of  the  quan- 
tity of  the  folvent.  Bift,  on  the  other  hand,  if  a  folu- 
tion whicli  begins  to  cryftallize  at  a  certain  fpecific 
gravity,  is  more  concentrated,  the  cryftals  wliich 
arc  thus  obtained  arq  greatly  multiplied,  but  they  are 
heaped  together  in  confufed  mafles,  exhibiting  no  regu- 
lar forms.  'I  hus,  a  folution  which  has  been  fcarcely 
reduced  to  that  degree  of  concentration  at  which  it  be- 
gins to  cryftallize,  being  poured  while  it  is  iiot  into 
the  proper  veffel  for  carrying  on  the  procefs,  or  left  at 
reft  in  the  fame  veffel  in  wlucli  the  folution  is  made,  to 
cool  flowly,  will  yield  a  fmall  number  of  cryftals,  which 
^vill  have  no  other  defefts  than  what  are  occafioned  by 
their    contaft  with    the  veffel.     Even  perfect  cryftals 
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•will  be  fometimes  found  among  the  fmaller  ones.  When 
the  concentration  of  the  folution  has  not  been  carried 
too  far,  or  not  farther  than  what  is  efietled  by  flow 
cooling,  not  only  have  the  embryo  cryftals  Icfs  bulk, 
but  the  particles  having  come  into  contad  flowly  and 
without  confufion,  they  poffefs  a  greater  degree  of  tranf- 
parency.  After  a  certain  period,  which  varies  accord- 
ing to  the  fpecies  of  fait  which  is  fubjecled  to  the  ope- 
ration, fmall  cryftals  may  be  dillinftly  obferved.  Thefe 
are  to  be  carefully  detached  from  each  other,  and 
placed  in  a  different  poiition.  Being  placed  by  this 
management  on  a  different  fide,  the  defedis  occafioned 
by  their  contact  with  the  velTel  are  foon  repaired.  From 
the  cryftals  treated  in  this  way,  tlie  fineft  and  moft  per- 
fect are  to  be  obtained.  This  operation  of  changing 
the  pofition  of  the  cryftal  from  one  fide  to  the  other, 
ought  to  be  repeated  at  leaft  once  every  day,  if  we  wifli 
to  obtain  the  completeft  cryftals. 

At  the  end  of  a  certain  period,  the  fmall  cryftals  are 
to  be  removed,  that  the  fluid  may  be  more  concentra- 
ted, either  by  a  new  evaporation,  or  by  diffolving  a 
new  portion  of  the  fame  fait.  After  the  new  iblution 
has  cooled,  and  the  cryftals  ivhich  have  formed  in  it  are 
feparated,  if  it  has  been  too  much  concentrated,  or  too 
great  a  portion  of  fait  has  been  added  5  the  cryftals  of 
the  firft  folution  are  then  to  be  introduced, and  treated 
m  the  fame  way  as  formerly. 

When  the  cryftals  have  acquired  a  fufficient  volume 
to  handle  them,  and  to  choole  fuch  as  we  wifli  Ihould 
increafe  to  the  largeft  fize,  either  as  fimple  or  com- 
plete cryftals,  or  as  exhibiting  varieties  from  pofition 
or  particular  circumftances,  the  individual  cryftals  are 
then  to  be  leparated,  and  Ibluiions  are  to  be  prepared 
for  them  and  brought  to  fuch  a  degree  of  concentra- 
tion as  to  afford  cryftals  in  a  mafs  j  which  latter  being 
removed,  the  fingle  cryftals  are  introduced  into  thefe 
folutions,  which  are  now  in  a  proper  ftate  to  favour 
their  increafe.  The  cryftals  may  be  either  previoufly 
difpofed  in  the  veffel,  and  then  the  folution  may  be 
poured  on  j  or,  having  firft  introduced  the  latter,  they 
may  be  afterwards  diftributed  on  the  bottom  of  the 
veffel.  And  thus  by  continuing  the  fame  procefs,  by 
taking  care  to  change  the  pofition  of  the  ci-yftal  from 
one  fide  to  the  other  frequently,  and  by  keeping  up 
the  folution  to  a  proper  degree  of  ftrength,  we  may  ob- 
tain cryftals  of  any  bulk  we  choofe. 

When  the  quantity  of  particles,  which  in  a  certain 
ftate  of  concentration  continue  to  be  mutually  attraft- 
ed,  has  diminiflied  in  confequence  of  their  accumula- 
tion on  the  cryftals  which  are  formed,  at  a  certain 
ftage  of  this  diminution  the  cryftals  ceafe  to  enlarge 
or  increafe  in  bulk  ;  it  happens,  on  the  contrary,  if  they 
are  left  in  the  fluid,  that  they  begin  to  diffolve.  It  is 
ufually  on  the  corners  and  angles  that  this  decreafe 
takes  place  j  and  in  fome  falts  it  feems  to  go  on  piece- 
meal, fo  as  to  prefent  diftiniSt  layers  of  the  particles  j 
for  in  this  cafe  lines  parallel  to  the  fides  may  be  obfer- 
ved, and  thefe  are  difpofed  like  fteps  offtairs.  Should 
the  accident  wliich  is  here  alluded  to  be  allowed  to  go  on 
too  far,  it  may  often  require  a  long  time  to  repair  it  5 
but  it  is  in  igeneral  eafy  to  avoid  this  inconvenience, 
by  watching  the  progrefs  of  the  operation  and  the 
increafe  of  the  cryftals.  If  their  comers  or  angles 
are  obferved  to  become  lefs  fharp,  they  muft  be 
removed    till    the    fluid    is   farther   concentrated,    or 
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tlicy  mud  be  intioJuccJ  into  a  new  folulion  of  the 
fame  lalt  of  the  proper  degree  of  ftrength.  To  pre- 
pare the  new  lolution  for  the  iiicreafs  of  the  cryrtals,  a 
quantity  of  the  fame  fait  is  to  be  diiVoh'ed  in  a  given 
portion  of  water,  fe  that  it  ihall  be  fully  faturated. 
It  is  then  allowed  to  cool  and  cryrtallize.  The  crv- 
flals  being  feparated,  the  remaining  lolution  is  to  be 
employed  in  fuch  quantity  as  may  be  judged  neceflary 
to  replace  that  in  which  the  diminution  of  the  cryftals 
had  commenced. 

Sometimes  it  happens,  from  want  of  neceffarv  pre- 
caution, that  the  new  lolution  in  \vhich  the  procefs  is 
to  be  conducted,  either  being  too  much  faturated,  or 
being  dirturbed  by  pouring  from  one  velTel  to  anotiier, 
exhibits  many  other  points  of  atlrailion  befide  the  crv- 
ilals  whole  increafe  is  propofed.  In  this  cafe  a  great 
number  of  linall  cryllals  make  their  appearance,  and 
cover  the  lurface  of  the  fbrmer  with  a  kind  of  incrufta- 
tion.  The  Imall  cryllals,  prowded  they  are  taken  in 
time,  may  be  removed  without  injury  to  the  others  ;  if 
not,  thev  will  be  unavoidably  fpoiled. 

When  the  cryftals  have  reached  fuch  a  fize  as  that 
they  may  be  placed  one  by  one,  without  being  in 
contact  with  each  other,  we  mull  Itill  continue  fre- 
quently to  change  their  pofition.  This  may  be  done 
with  a  fpatula,  a  glafs  rod,  or  with  any  inflrument 
which  will  communicate  nothing  to  the  fluid.  In  this 
way  the  fides  of  the  cryrtal  which  are  alternately  in 
contact  with  the  bottom  of  the  veflel  will  increafe  in 
equal  proportion,  and  it  will  always  remain  complete. 

It  is  chiefly  in  falls  which  furmfti  elongated  prifms 
that  the  influence  of  pofition  may  be  moll  dillinflly 
feen.  If,  for  inllance,  a  cryftal  before  it  has  acquired 
much  volume  is  found  to  reft  on  one  of  its  bafes  as 
weU  as  on  one  of  its  fides,  it  will  be  obferved  to  be 
comprelTed  in  the  direction  from  bale  to  bafe ;  and  it 
will  appear  to  be  only  a  regular  fegment  of  the  cry- 
ftal, which  having  been  placed  on  one  of  its  fides  has 
obtained  a  great  bulk.  If  we  take  a  fL\-fided  prifm 
whole  iummits  are  obliquely  truncated,  and  if  it  be 
placed  on  one  of  its  fides,  it  will  enlarge  in  a  greater 
or  lefs  degree,  but  always  in  fuch  a  manner  that  the 
dillance  from  one  bafe  to  the  other  Ihall  never  be  lefs 
than  the  diftance  between  the  lidcs.  But  if  the  pofi- 
tion be  on  one  of  its  bafes,  then  its  principal  increafe 
will  be  in  the  direiflion  of  the  fides,  and  it  will  appear 
to  be  comprelTed  between  the  bafes.  At  firft  fight,  a 
cryllal  treated  in  this  way  will  feem  different  from 
the  former.  For  the  corners  form  the  fummit  of  appar- 
ent pyramids  which  are  fepaiated  by  a  four-fided 
piifra.  Tills  circumftance  affords  a  fulTicient  explana- 
tion of  one  of  the  caufes  which  produce  varieties  in 
the  appearances  of  a  cryftal  with  regard  to  its  relative 
e.vtent ;  it  ftiows  that  there  is  no  foundation  for  the 
opinion  of  a  luppoled  balance  between  the  particles 
of  the  fait  and  that  of  the  folvent  ;  and  it  ftiows  alfo, 
that  if  the  force  of  attraftion  be  the  eflicient  caufe  of 
the  faline  particles  coming  into  contact,  the  force  of 
gravitation  aft:  at  the  fame  time,  and  modifies  in  a 
greater  or  lefs  degree  the  effects  of  tho  firft. 

According  to  thefe  obfcrvations,  and  the  different 
ftates  in  which  cryftallized  fubftances  are  found,  it  has 
been  fuppofed  that  we  might  conclude,  that  the  force 
of  adhefiun  between  the  particles  of  the  fait  and  thofe 
of  the  folvent,  varies  according  to  circumftances,  ivhich 
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depend  on  the  degree  of  tendency  to  combination  be- 
tween the  bodie'i,  and  the  relative  weight  or  hoik  of, 
the  parts  of  which  thefe  bodies  are  compofed.  If  a 
cryilal  in  the  incipient  ftage  of  its  increafe  be  placed 
on  one  of  its  bales,  it  enlarges  in  the  direclion  of  its 
fides  ;  but  if  it  be  reverled  and  placed  on  one  of  its 
fide>,  it  enlarges  in  the  dimenfions  of  an  elongated  priim. 

An  infulated  cryftal,  placed  on  one  of  its  fides  on  a 
fmooth  lurface,  and  left  undifturbcd  to  enlarge  in  fize, 
prefents  on  this  part  -a  kind  of  hollow,  which  corre- 
fponds  exattly  with  the  fide  which  it  replaces.  Here 
the  faline  particles  which  cannot  reach  this  furface, 
are  diftributed  on  the  neighbouring  parts  with  which 
they  come  in  contact,  with  this  circumftance,  that  the 
edges  of  the  furface  on  which  the  cryftal  refts  increafe 
in  proportion,  but  \vithout  allowing  the  liquid  to  have 
acceis  to  this  furface. 

The  hollows  which  are  formed  at  the  furface  of  li- 
quids differ  lometimes  from  each  other  even  in  the 
fame  fait.  If  we  fuppofe  that  a  particle  foniis  the  in- 
cipient point  of  the  hollow,  the  latter  unll  affurae  a 
configuration  corrcfponding  to  the  fide  of  the  particle 
prefented  to  the  furface  of  the  liquid  ;  but  the  part 
which  it  touches  increales  alio  ;  and  if  by  any  circum- 
ftance a  change  of  pofition  happens,  the  hollow,  thus 
neceffarily  fonned  according  to  the  arrangement  of  the 
part  which  correfponds  exadtly  to  the  lurface  of  the  li- 
quid, ivill  change  its  form,  becaufe  the  new. pofition 
of  the  fide  prefented  differs  from  the  firft. 

WTlen  a  neutral  fait,  in  a  ftate  of  purity,  and  after 
being  cryftallized,  ceales  to  produce  any  eftecl  on  ve- 
getable blues,  it  is  not  fuppofed  that  any  of  its  confti- 
tuent  principles  is  in  excefs.  But  if  in  this  ftate  it  is 
found  to  combine  uith  other  bodies,  in  fuch  a  manner 
as  to  produce  folid  and  well-defined  cryftals,  we  mull 
admit  that  there  exifts  an  aftinity  between  the  fait  and 
the  body  with  which  it  has  combined.  14 

This  fubjefl,   Leblanc  obferves,  of  the  fupra-compo- Compound 
fition,  or  compound  combination,  as  it  might  perhaps*"'"^'"** 
be  called,  of  which  feveral  falts  are  fulceptible,  has  not"""* 
hitherto  much  occupied  the  attention  of  chemical  phi- 
lofophers.      Some    indeed    have    been  pointed  out  by 
Bergman   and  others :   but  it   has  been  remarked  that 
thefe   arfinities  are  probably  much  more  extenfive  than 
has  been  fuppofed  ;  and  not  only  with  regard  to  neu- 
tral falts  with  each   other,  but  alfo  neutral  falts  with 
other    bodies.       Of   this  kind    of    combination  is  not 
to  be   reckoned  that  of  one  of  the  conftitueht  parts  of 
a  fait  being  in  excefs,    which    frequently  takes  place 
in  fome  falts,  and  is  found  to  be  more  or  lefs  perma- 
nent.    This   circumftance  feems  to  prove  thai  certain 
falts  have  tuo  different  points  in  the  combination  of  / 

their  conftituent  parts.  Let  us  fee  what  has  been  ob- 
ferved in  this  refpeft  of  the  fulphate  of  alumina,  which 
will  perhaps  explain  the  reafon  that  this  fait  is  almoft  al- 
ways found  in  nature  in  the  acidulous  ftate.  It  is  found 
that  the  more  that  alum  approaches  to  the  I'ate  of  fa- 
turation  by  an  additional  portion  of  bale,  the  lefs  folid 
the  new  combination  becomes ;  and  in  all  cafes,  after 
a  certain  time,  which  is  longer  or  ftiorter  according  to 
circumftance?,  the  portion  which  was  added  •-parates.,^ 
It  will  perhaps  appear  in  the  fequel,  that  this  tendency 
to  combination  which  is  conftantly  in  aftion,  produ- 
cing an  immenfe  multitude  of  different  individuals,  re- 
fides  not  only  among  the  properties  of  the  fimple  prin- 
3   G   2  ciples, 
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ciples,  but  alio  in  tliofe  which  belong  to  all  the  com- 
pounds. 

Many  of  the  fulphates  are  always  found  in  the  aci- 
dulous Hate  ;  and  all  of  them  feem  to  be  fulceptibk  of 
combination  with  a  new  quantity  of  the  fame  bale,  till 
they  reach  the  point  of  feturation.  For  example,  the 
lulphate  of  copper,  in  the  ftate  in  which  it  is  ufually 
found,  crylfallizes  in  eight-llded,  oblique  prifms,  termi- 
ated  by  fides  according  to  the  obliquity  of  the  prifm. 
But  if  another  portion  of  bale  be  added,  the  cryflals 
affume  the  torra  of  pyramids  of  feveral  faces,  feparated 
by  a  four-fided  priim.  The  acidulous  fulphate  of  zinc 
gives  cryflals  of  lix-fided  prifms,  which  are  often  very 
regular  ;  but  an  addition  of  bafe  produces  a  great 
change,  for  then  the  cryflals  are  in  the  rhomboidal 
form,  very  little  different  from  the  cube.  Alum  in  its 
ordinary  llate  of  combination  cryftallizes  in  the  form 
of  a  regular  odaedron  ;  but  in  the  intermediate  propor- 
tions between  this  ftate  and  that  of  laturation,  it  af- 
fumes  the  form  of  a  cube. 

Hauy,  as  will  be  afterwards  noticed,  has  demonftra- 
ted  that  the  form  of  the  primitive  molecules  is  the 
fame  in  all  cryftals  of  the  fame  fait,  and  he  has  itown 
by  calculation  that  the  variations  arife  from  the  laws 
ot  decrement  in  the  layers  ^vhich  furround  the  nucleus  ; 
but  that  the  order  according  to  which  the  fecondary 
forms  are  produced  may  be  interrupted,  whether  this 
form  be  complete  or  not;  and  the  cryftal  may  then, 
according  to  circumftanccs,  return  to  its  primitive  form, 
cr  to  fome  of  thole  which  are  derived  from  it.  But 
■from  the  experiments  of  Leblanc,  he  thinks  that  thefc 
changes  always  depend  on  new  conditions  in  the  ftate 
of  the  fluid,  as  a  dift'ercnt  proportion  of  the  principles 
of  w  hich  the  fait  is  compofcd. 

If  a  cryftal  of  otlaedral  alum  be  placed  in  a  folution 
mod,  fied  ly  «  hich  forms  cubic  cryftals  of  the  fame  fait,  the  former 
ihefou.  ,vill  affume  the  cubic  form,  by  giving  up  a  feries  of 
molecules  from  the  fummits  of  the  folid  angles,  fo  that 
the  layers  continue  to  decreafe  on  the  triangular  faces 
till  the  cryftal  has  completed  its  new  form.  In  this 
procefs,  the  change  may  be  ftopped  at  any  period,  and 
cryftals  of  every  modification  of  form  may  be  obtained. 
From  this  it  follows,  that  the  centre  of  each  of  the 
iaces  of  the  oiflaedron  correfponds  to  a  folid  angle  of 
the  cube  in  which  it  is  infcribed.  But  if  a  cubical 
cryftal  be  introduced  into  the  folution  which  yields 
the  oclaedron,  its  return  to  this  latter  form  proceeds 
in  the  fame  order,  by  the  fubtraftion  of  a  feries  of  mo- 
lecules from  the  folid  angles  of  thj;  cube.  It  often 
happens,  however,  at  the  fame  time,  that  the  fubtraffion 
of  the  molecules  extends  to  the  comers  of  the  crjftal ; 
fo  that  the  layers  of  fupcr-pofitlon  decreafe  all  at  once, 
according  to  the  order  of  the  formation  of  the  oftae- 
dron,  and  the  dodecaedron  with  rhomboidal  furfaces. 
This  circumftance  feems  to  fuggeft  the  poflibillty  of 
obtaining  cryftals  of  alum  of  this  latter  form  ;  but  it 
leems  to  depend  on  a  particular  proportion  which  is  not 
ealily  determined. 

'I'hus  we  learafrom  experiment  that  falts  which  ex- 
hibit different  forms  of  cryftals  can  be  made  to  affume 
each  of  thefe  at  pleafure.  This  phenomenon,  which 
has  not  been  much  attended  to,  feems  to  merit  parti- 
cular inveftigation.  The  tranfjtion  from  one  form  to 
another  may  be  explained  according  to  the  laws  of  di- 
miiiution,  by  the  fuccelTive  and  regular  fubuaflion  oi 
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feries  of  molecules;  fo  that  the  fonn  ailually  obtained, 
the  reftoration  of  the  preceding  form,  is  ealily  expli- 
cable on  the  principle  of  leUitution  alone.  It  may  be 
oblerved  that  during  this  kind  of  metamorphofi^-,  both 
operations,  namely  that  by  which  the  cryftal  receives  on 
the  ons  hand  a  new  form,  and  that  by  which  on  the 
other  hand  it  inereafes  on  all  its  fides,  conftantly  take 
place.  is 

The  particles  of  a  fait  which  are  in  (olution    in  a  CryfraUdif. 
fluid,  are  attratled  bv  it,  particle  by  particle,  without '''■^™'-'5' '"- 
any  f^;>aration  or  aecompoution  ;    but    it    is  neceliary  .  a- 
that  l.iere  be  a  balance  ot  the  attracting  torces  between  heights  ia 
the  fait  and  the  folvent.     This  is  demonftrated   by  the  the  fluid., 
following    experiment.       A  veffcl    two  teet  high  and 
two  inches  in  diameter  was  filled  with   a  iolution  of  a 
proper  degree  of  concentration  for  the  growth  of  cry. 
ftals,  ^vhich  were   lutpended  at  different  heights  from 
the  bottom  of  the  veffel  to  the  furface  of   the  fluid  ; 
and  it  was  obfer\-ed  that  the  iacreale  of  the  cryftal  wai 
in  proportion  to  its  depth  in  the  veffel,  that  which  was 
neareft  the  bottom    increafing   moft    rapidly.       When 
the  liquid  was  deprived  of  lallne  particles  by  their  ac-  ' 

cumulation  on  the  cr)-Rals,  by  reft,  and  fometimes  even 
by  the  influence  of  the  atmolphere,  tlie  crylla's  de- 
creafed  by  fimilar  gradations  to  thole  of  their  increafe  ; 
fo  that  it  at  laft  reached  that  ftate  when  the  cryftals 
near  the  furface  of  the  liquid  were  diffolved,  while  thofe 
towards  the  bottom  continued  to  increafe  ;  and  iome- 
times  it  happened  that  the  cryftals  at  the  bottom  of 
the  veffel  continued  to  increale  on  the  furface  which- 
uas  in  contatl;  with  it,  while  the  oppollte  upper  furface 
was  in  a  ftate  of  diffolution. 

All  the  experiments  ^vhlch  were  made  on  falts 
of  different  degrees  of  fpecrfic  gravity  accord  witk 
this  obfervation  ;  and  the  difference  in  the  degrees 
of  faturatlon  of  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  which  de- 
pends on  the  difference  of  depth,  feems  to  be  in  fa- 
vour of  this  opinion.  It  is  confirmed  by  the  analyfis 
of  fea-water  by  Bergman  and  others,  which  w as  taken 
up  in  different  places  and  at  different  depths.  It  receives 
ftill  farther  confirmation  from  a  pradlice  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Salies  in  Beam  in  eilimating  the  degree  of 
ftrength  of  a  fait  fprlng.  An  egg  is  thrown  into  the 
waters  of  the  fpring,  and  the  ^vhole  water  which  covers 
the  furface  of  the  egg  is  thrown  away,  as  it  is  not  of  a 
fufHcicnt  degree  of  concentration. 

It  is  well  known  that  a  cold  temperature  is  mofl 
convenient  for  the  cryftallization  of  falts.  But  it  is- 
not  at  the  period  when  the  fait  begins  to  cryftallize  that 
it  is  moft  convenient  to  carry  on  the  procefe  ;  for  then  it 
fometimes  happens,  from  too  great  concentration  of 
the  fluid,  that  the  cryftallization  is  too  rapid  and  con- 
fufed. 
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Hitherto  faline  fubftances  which  are  fufceptible  of  Tno  claC 
regular  cryftallization  have  been  divided  into  two ,  '  °'  falme 
claffes,  accortiing  to  the  peculiarities  in  the  formation 
of  their  cryftals.  The  one  clafs  comprehends  thofe 
cryftals  which  are  formed  by  cooling  the  fluid  in  which 
the  folution  is  made.  The  other  clafs  includes  thofe 
which  are  produced  only  during  the  evaporation  of 
the  folution.  This  dlftlRCilon  is  no  doubt  well  found- 
ed ;  but  there  are  fome  exceptions  to  it  which  are  ne- 
ceffary  to  be  attended  to  in  conducing  the  procefs  of 
cryftallization.  If  a  faline  folution  which  is  too  much 
fatutated,    be  cooled,  it  furnilhes  a  mafs  of  cryftals. 
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vvlucii  are  c  nf  Jed  and  irregular,    anl  which  prefect 
no  determined  form  except  on  thole  fides  which  are  in 

■^  cx)ntacl  ivith  the  liquid.  If  in  this  llate  the  rcmain- 
ijig  liquid  is  poured  otF,  it  will  yield  another  fet  of 
cryllals,  but  in  very  fmall-  number  5  and  there  arc 
fome  falts  which  continue  tt  fom  cryllals  after  being 
feveral  times  lucceiFively  treated  in  this  way,  the  num- 
ber of  the  crydals  ilill  diminilhing  from  the  firit  de- 
gree of  concentration.  It  will  be  found  too  that  this 
will  take  place  whether  the  procefs  be  carried  on  in 
the  open  air  or  in  clofe  velTels.  It  follows  from  this 
that  the  increafe  or  the  formation  of  crylfals,  in  this 
cafe,  depends  folely  on  the  mutual  attraftion  of  the 
particles,  or  on  the  attraflion  between  the  particle* 
and  the  cryrtal ;  an  attraclion  or  affinity  which  is  not 
dertroyed  by  the  cooling  of  the  Huid,  but  is  probably 
regulated  by  the  dillance  of  the  particle'',  and  the  de- 
gree of  force  or  affinity  which  exills  between  the  parti- 
cles and  the  folvent.  In  fome  faline  folutions  the  in- 
creafe of  the  cryftals  goes  on  in  this  manner  for  a  lonj^ 
,  time.  It  is  only  in  the  interval  between  the  cooling 
of  the  liquid  to  the  temperature  of  the  atmofphere,  and 
that  period  when  its  degree  of  concentration  is  fo  di- 
minilhed  that  the  increafe  of  the  cryllals  ceales,  that 
the  latter  proceeds  with  that  degree  of  perfecHon  of 
which  it  is  fufceptible. 

,e  It  is  not  a  property  peculiar  to  dry  fublfancei  to  ab- 
forb  moiilure  from  the  atmofphere.  Liquids  faturated 
with  certain  falts  feem  alio  to  polTefs  this  property  ; 
for  in  fome  faline  folutions,  the  li']uids  alTume  a  folvent 
power  which  never  fails  to  attack,  the  cryllals,  and  not 
only  to  prevent  their  increafe,  but  to  dimlnllh  the  bulk 
which  they  had  acquired.  This  accident  can  only  be 
obviated  by  regulating  the  flate  of  the  atmofphere  in 
which  the  evaporating  velTels  are  placed,  and  preferving 
it  free  from  an  excefs  of  moilfure.  From  caufes  which 
produce  a  contrary  effecl,  the  evaporation  becomes  too 
rapid  ;  this  circumlfance  alfo  requires  to  be  attended  to, 
and  properly  regulated,  to  enfure  the  full  fuccefs  of  the 
operation. 

From  the  preceding  obfervations  it  \vill  appear,  that 
folutions  of  falts  which  are  fufceptible  of  cryftallizatioa 
have  certain  degrees  of  concentration  which  are  necef- 
fery  for  the  formation  of  cryllals ;  and  that  they  mud 
be  reduced  nearly  to  that  degree  in  which  they  begin  to 
yield  cryllals,  before  it  can  be  expefted  that  they  af- 
ford proper  refults.  It  is  therefore  neceffary  to  attend 
particularly  to  the  degree  of  concentration  which  each 
fait  requires  for  the  regular  formation  of  its  cryllals, 
and  to  obtain  them  with  that  degree  of  tranlparency 
of  v,hich  they  are  fufceptible.  We  have  feen  that  in 
the  formation  of  cryllals  they  may  be  removed  from 
one  vefTel  to  another,  and  from  one  folulion  to  another ; 
and  that  in  proportion  to  the  llownels  of  the  procels 
they  f.  come  more  beautiful  and  more  perfect.  Thele 
operations,  it  may  be  added,  require  much  patience 
and  attention,  but  at  the  fame  time  the  obferver  is 
fully  compenfated  for  hfs  trouble,  by  perceiving  the 
progrefs  of  the  cryllallization,  and  by  the  intereft  which 
is  excited  in  all  its  ftages. 

It  is  eflential  to  know  that  neither  the  cryllals  form- 
ed during  the  artificial  evaporation,  nor  thole  which 
are  produce!  during  the  cooling  of  the  folution,  are 
proper  to  be  made  choice  of  for  being  increafed  and 
brought  fbnvard  to  the  moft  perfect  cryrtals.     When 
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a  folution  has  become  cold,  that  Is  to  fay,  when  it  has 
acquired  the  temperature  of  the  atmofphere,  and  it  is 
deprived  of  the  excels  of  faline  particles  which  it  held  ' 

in  combination  during  its  increafe  of  temperature,  it  "ts 
llill  in  a  condition  to  yield  cryllals,  and  as  long  as  the 
diilances  between  the  particles  are  not  too  great  to  al- 
low of  mutual  attraiFfion.  A  folution  faturated  to  ex- 
cefs affords  on  cooling  a  confufed  raafs  of  cryllals ;  but 
after  the  fluid  is  poured  off,  it  will  ftill  produce  more 
cryllals,  but  in  fmaller  number.  The  degree  of  con- 
centration of  the  folution  before  it  yielded  the  lall  pro- 
duel  may  be  conlidered  as  the  term  of  faturation  mod 
proper  to  be  employed  for  the  fpecies  of  fait  which  is 
thus  treated.  But  by  the  repetition  of  thefe  operations, 
and  the  obfervation  of  their  progrefs,  it  will  not  be  dif- 
ficult to  difcover  the  proper  proportions  between  the  fait 
and  the  iolvent. 

It  feems  to  be  a  miilake  to  fuppofe,  iWth  fome,  that 
the  cryrtals  which  are  placed  in  favourable  circumllan- 
ces  to  become  larger  and  more  perfefl,  are  injured  by 
coming  in  contact  with  each  other  during  their  in- 
creafe. It  is  undoubtedly  better  that  they  fliould  be 
kejit  feparate  ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  they  are  hurt 
by  touching  esch  other,  if  the  number  in  the  veffel  be 
not  too  great,  and  they  are  not  heaped  or  prefTed  to- 
gether. In  that  cryllallization  %vhich  refults  from  the 
cooling  of  a  folution  too  much  faturated,  the  cryllals 
are  always  confufed  and  interlaced  with  each  other  j 
and  the  molecules  which  are  arranged  in  this  kind  of 
diforder  experience  a  kind  of  irregijlar  dittribution  ; 
and  it  may  be  obferved,  that  in  this  cafe  the  fummits 
only  of  the  cryllals  which  are  elevated  from  the  kind 
of  cake  which  is  formed  on  the  furfaces  of  the  velTel 
containing  the  folution,  prefent  regular  and  determined 
forms.  The  ma!s  in  which  thefe  cryllals  are  implanted 
is  a  confufed  heap. 

No  cavities  have  been  obferved  on  the  faces  of  crs-.. 
Hals,  excepting  thofe  which  are  formed  on  the  fur- 
face  of  fluids.  Thofe  which  are  produced  on  that 
fide  of  a  cryllal  which  rells  on  the  bottom  of  the  veflel 
are  more  common  in  other  falts.  This  phenomenon 
feems  to  merit  more  attention  than  has  yet  been  be- 
llowed upon  it ;  as  it  explains  eafdy  the  introduftion 
of  extraneous  bodies  which  are  fometimcs  detecled  in  f  j 
the  interior  of  cryllals.  For  when  a  cavity  of  this  Cavities  c!» 
kind  has  acquired  a  certain  depth,  it  is  capable  of  re- '^'^>''**''' 
ceiving  part  of  any  foreign  fubllance,  and  to  be  filled 
up  by  the  change  of  poiition  of  the  fame  crvllal,  re- 
taining at  the  fame  time  the  extraneous  matter.  By  a 
little  art  and  dexterity,  thefe  fortuitous  circumilances 
may  be  favoured,  lo  that  phenomena  exhibited  by  fuch 
occurrences  may  be  traced  and  obferved  at  the  pleafure 
of  the  operator.  Experiments  have  been  made  with 
the  view  of  afcertaining  whether  an  extraneous  fub- 
llance could  be  fubftitutad  as  the  nucleus  of  a  crydal ; 
but  from  the  relult  of  thefe  experiments,  it  does  not 
appear  that  the  particles  of  any  fait  have  a  tendency  to 
combine  with  any  foreign  matter,  and  to  form  regular 
cryllals.  The  portions  of  the  fait  which  were  attached 
to  the  extraneous  fubllance  were  always  feparate  and  In- 
dependent cryllals. 

There  are  fome  faline  fubllances  \vhich  retain  in 
their  lolution  an  excefs  of  particles  even  after  cooling, 
and  which  being  ftrongly  agitated  inllantly  depofit  » 
great  number  of  fmall  cryllals  which  render  the  folu- 
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tlon  tuibid.  The  introduftion  of  cryftals  of  the  fame 
fait,  it  is  well  kno-\s-n,  as  in  the  cafe  of  a  folution  of 
Glauber's  fait,  promotes  this  fudden  cryflallization  or 
feparation  of  the  excefs  of  the  fait.  If,  in  this  Itate  of 
the  folution,  cryftals  are  immerled  A\-ith  the  view  of  ha- 
ving them  large  and  regular,  they  are  certain  of  being 
fp&iled  by  the  accumulation  of  a  great  number  of  fmall 
cryftals  on  their  furface,  unlefs  the  precaution  of  imme- 
diately waftung  them  with  pure  water  ^vhen  this  hap- 
pens is  obferved. 

It  may  be  remarked  alfo  that  when  the  folution  is 
dimiiulhed  below  a  certain  degree  of  faturation,  the 
cryftals  not  only  ceale  to  increafe,  but  are  alfo  again 
in  fome  mealure  diflblved  ;  the  corners  and  angles  re- 
duced and  rounded.  And  if  the  cryftals  in  this  ftate 
be  introduced  into  a  folution  of  fufficient  ftrength  to 
promote  their  increafe,  fupenmmerary  faces  and  trun- 
catures,  as  they  are  denominated  in  technical  language, 
are  formed  on  the  rounded  corners  and  angles.  But 
theie  faces  always  difappear  as  the  increafe  of  the  cry- 
fl;als  proceeds,  and  are  replaced  by  corners  and  angles 
which  become  at  laft  (harp  and  diftinft. 

By  attention  to  preferve  the  folutions  of  fait  in  per- 
feci  purity,  we  ftiajl  be  more  certain  of  obtaining  the 
moft  beautiful  and  tranfparent  cryftals.  Some  ftuids, 
after  a  certain  time,  are  obferved  to  depofit  fubftances 
ivhich  are  foreign  to  the  fait  held  in  folution,  and  were 
diflblved  along  with  it.  Thefe  fubftances  fometimes 
appear  in  the  form  of  earthy  matters,  which  precipi- 
tate to  the  bottom  of  the  veffel  ;  in  other  cafes  they 
are  diffufed  in  the  form  of  Hakes,  and  fometimes  they 
rife  and  fwim  on  the  furface.  In  all  thefe  cafes,  the 
cryftals  whofe  formation  and  increafe  are  going  for- 
ward muft  be  removed,  and  the  liquor  muft:  be  filtrated 
before  they  are  replaced. 

A  faline  fubftance,  which  is  capable  of  cryflalliza- 
tion, poffefles,  in  the  ftate  of  minute  divifion  in  which 
it  is  in  folution,  or  in  the  condition  of  the  molecules 
which  compole  it,  a  determined  property  which  is  uni- 
form and  conftant,  in  which  refides  eflentially  the 
power  of  uniting  in  a  certain  fymmetrical  manner,  and 
thus  conftrufling  regular  folids.  The  refults  alfo  are 
uniform  and  conftant  wlien  the  procefs  is  carefully  con- 
duced ;  but  it  is  neceflary  to  diftinguifti  with  accuracy 
the  circumitances  which  accompany  the  operation,  and 
may  occiifion  a  deviation  from  this  imiformity.  1"he 
fulphate  of  iron,  for  inftance,  ufually  cryftallizes  in  the 
form  of  rhomboids  ;  but  foiuetimes  it  has  been  found  to 
afiume  that  of  an  irregular  oftaedron.  And  although 
it  may  be  true  that  an  elongated  oflaedron  may  be  claf- 
fed  with  prifmatic  cryftals,  it  does  not  on  that  account 
belong  lefs  to  the  oftaedral  form  ;  but  it  feems  probable 
that  thefe  different  varieties,  in  the  forms  of  cryftals,  de- 
pend on  fome  changes  which  take  place  in  the  folutions 
themfelves.  The  iron  in  the  prefent  cafe  is  conftantly 
recei\ing  new  portions  of  oxygen  from  the  atmofphere, 
and  in  this  new  combination  it  is  precipitated  in  the 
fluid  :  this,  therefore,  occafions  a  change  in  the  confti- 
tuents  of  the  fait. 

Several  fulphates  are  found  to  combine  readily  with 
each  other  :  thofe  of  iron  and  copper  are  of  this  de- 
fcription  ;  and  the  refult  of  this  compound  cryftal  is  al- 
ways a  rhomboid.  It  feems  to  be  doubtful  whether  this 
fliould  be  confidered  as  a  cafe  of  fimple  interpofition  of 
one  fait  with  the  other. 


When  a  liquid,  which  holds  faline  bodies  in  folu-  Pl^ena. 
tion,  is  evaporated  to  a  certain  degree,  a  cruft  forms  ■"fusi- 
on the  furface,  acquires  a  certain  thicknefs,  and  when  """'''"'• 
this  is  removed,  it  is  renewed.  The  point  at  which 
the  liquid  exhibits  this  appearance  is  kno'.NTi  in  chemi- 
ftry,  by  the  appellation  of  evaporeiion  to  a  pellicle. 
When  it  has  reached  this  point,  the  folution  is  in  a  Formation 
ftate  of  complete  faturation;  and  the  fmalleft  addition- of  aendrit* 
al  quantity  of  tluid  cannot  be  withdrawn  without  a  cor- 
refponding  quantity  of  fait  alTuming  the  folid  form. 
On  this  principle  Robinet  has  attempted  to  account 
lor  the  formation  of  dendrites,  or  the  arborefcent  ap- 
pearance and  efflorelcence  of  fome  faks.  Almoft  all 
the  different  fpecies  of  fucus  or  lea-\veed,  he  obferves, 
are  covered,  in  drying,  with  an  e<Horefcence  of  wliite 
matter.  In  fome  fpecies,  this  white  matter  was  ob- 
ferved to  polTefs  a  faccharine  quality.  A  number  of 
large  roots  of  xht  fucus  palmatus  was  hung  up  in  the 
Ihade,  and  ten  days  had  elapfed  without  the  appear- 
ance of  any  thing  on  the  furface.  After  that  period  it 
became  \vhite,  and  it  was  foon  covered  with  a  light 
downy  fubftance,  the  filaments  of  which  gradually  in- 
creafed  to  a  confiderable  length.  When  this  downy 
matter  was  bruihed  oft  ivith  a  feather,  it  ivas  renewed 
till  the  plants  were  completely  dry.  This  fubftance, 
It  appeared  on  examination,  was  of  a  faccharine  na- 
ture, mi.xed  with  a  fmall  portion  of  common  fait,  and 
a  great  quantity  of  mucilaginous  matter.  By  folution 
and  cryftallization  the  fugar  was  feparated  from  the 
other  fubftances. 

In  comparing  the  circiunftances  of  this  efflorefcence 
with  thofe  of  the  formation  of  the  pellicle,  in  the  pro- 
grefs  of  evaporation,  the  former  feems  to  be  a  modifi- 
cation of  the  latter.  In  a  veflel  which  contains  a  li- 
quid faturated  with  a  fait,  the  furface  fubjefted  to  eva- 
poration has  no  fooner  affumed  a  folid  form,  than  the 
furface  immediately  inferior  is  expofed  to  the  aclion 
of  the  fame  caufes,  and  produces  the  fame  effedl ;  and 
this  effecl  continues  till  this  cruft  has  become  fo  thick, 
or  fo  compaft,  as  to  prevent  the  contact  of  air,  and 
then  the  evaporation  ceafes.  But,  on  the  contrary,  in 
the  fiicus,  the  air  afting  only  on  the  furface  of  the 
plant,  the  liquid  which  it  contains  cannot  undergo  the 
procefs  of  evaporation,  without  coming  to  the  iurface. 
The  attraction  of  the  matter  of  the  plant  tends  to  pro- 
mote this  motion  ;  for  as  the  liquid  is  equally  diftuiVd 
through  its  whole  mafs,  it  riles  conftantly  to  the  fur- 
face, in  proportion  as  this  furface  is  dried  by  the  fur- 
rounding  air  ;  and  it  would  appear  that  this  is  the  pro- 
cels  in  the  deficcation  of  all  thick  and  maffy  bodies. 
Now,  the  faline  matter  which,  in  the  pretent  cafej  is 
in  the  ftate  of  efflorefcence,  having  the  fame  power  of 
attraclion  on  the  liquid,  the  rudiments  of  each  fila- 
ment conftitute,  at  the  inftant  of  their  formation,  part 
of  the  w  liole  mafs  or  body  of  the  jilant.  They  parti- 
cipate, therefore,  of  the  fame  degree  of  moLfture  as 
that  of  the  plant,  and  it  is  on  their  furface  that  the 
evaporation  and  cryftallization  of  faline  matter  chiefly 
take  place. 

The  mcchanlfm  of  the  dendritical  or  arborefcent 
form  of  faline  bodies  feems  to  be  in  this  way  capable  of 
explanation.  The  whole  faline  mafs,  which  extends 
to  the  edges  of  the  veffel,  and  even  redefceiids  exter- 
nally, is  conftantly  in  the  humid  ftate,  as  long  as 
any  liquid  remains  in  the  veiTel.     It  may  be  fuppofed, 
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tliat  the   matter  of  the  fides  of  the  veflcl  dcterraincs, 
by  its  attrai^^ion,  the  external   circle  of  the  furtace  of 
1,  the    liquid    to  rile  above  the  furface  ;    a  phenomenon 

jj  v.hich   is  fulicient'y  obvious,  but  efpecially  in  narrow 

H  velTels.     This  portion   of  liquid,  uhich  is  more  com- 

pletely fubjecled  to  evaporation,  gives  origin  to  a  cir- 
cle of  faline  matter,  which  appears  thus  raifed  above 
the  furface  of  the  liquid,  and  which,  being  the  firll 
rudiments  of  the  dendrites,  contributes  aflenvards  to 
its  increafe,  in  the  way  which  has  been  already  ex- 
plained. Thus  the  vegetation  of  falts  bears  a  flriking 
refemblance  to  the  procefs  of  efflorefcence,  or  the  for- 
mation of  the  downy  matter  on  the  furface  of  the 
fucus. 

There  is  yet  another  kind  of  cryllallization  which 
feems  to  depend  on  the  fame  caufe.  This  is  the  faline 
eiflorefcence,  which  occurs  in  different  places  on  the 
furface  of  the  globe,  and  is  fre(|uently  in  luch  quantity 
as  to  become  an  important  object  of  manufacture. 
Without  extending  our  oblervations  to  the  etllorefcence 
of  foda  on  the  furface  of  the  foil  in  Egypt,  or  that  of 
nitre  in  Aliatic  countries,  we  may  refer  to  the  produc- 
tion of  mmaate  of  loda,  or  common  fait,  in  different 
parts  of  Europe,  in  thofe  places  which  are  covered 
with  the  ^vaters  of  the  ocean  during  high  tides.  The 
waters  of  the  fea  with  which  tlie  fandy  ihores  are  twice 
periodically  raoillened  in  the  courfe  of  the  month,  are 
far  diilant  from  the  point  of  faturation  which  deter- 
mines cryftallization.  They  rarely  contain  more  than 
3  parts  of  fait  in  I  oo  ;  and  the  fand  at  the  degree  of 
moillure  in  which  it  is  left  by  the  fea,  is  not  impreg- 
nated with  a  futhcient  quantity  of  faline  matter  to  be 
worthy  the  labour  of  manufafturing  ;  but,  during  the 
interval  between  tlie  tide^,  thefe  circuniilances  are 
greatly  changed.  The  dry  air  of  fummer,  by  evapo- 
rating the  moillure  on  the  furface,  allows  the  matter 
of  the  fand  to  attra£l  towards  the  lurface  a  fimilar 
portion  of  w'ater,  which  was  in  the  lower  p:\rt  of  the 
loil,  and  which  always  tends  to  diffuie  itielf  equally 
through  the  whole  mafs.  This  liquid,  carrying  with 
it  the  fait  which  it  holds  in  folution,  increafes  the  quan- 
tity of  faline  matter  wliich  exills  on  the  furface.  This 
procefs  continues  i\-ithout  interruption,  as  long  as  there 
is  no  fall  of  rain.  It  reaches  at  lalf  a  certain  point,  at 
which  the  water  fubjefted  to  evaporation  is  faturated 
with  the  fait ;  and  this  procefs  cannot  proceed  farther 
without  the  depofition  of  cryil^ls  of  the  fait,  which  dif- 
cover  themfelves  by  their  ftiining  appearance.  After 
fome  days,  the  fand  on  the  fjrface  is  collecfed,  and 
about  fix  times  the  quantity  of  faline  matter  is  found 
in  the  fame  proportion  of  fand,  when  it  was  firft  raoiften- 

Crufl  on       '^^  ^^  ^^^  '^^  water  (a). 
ih  e  hottom      Another  phenomenon  which  takes  place  during  the 
3f  vfiTels.     procefs  of  artificial  evaporation,  fhould  not  pafs  unno- 
ticed.    This  is  the   formation  of  a   laline  cruft  .it  the 
bottom  of  the  veffels  in  which  the  procefs  is  conducted. 
This  feems  to   be  the  immediate  effeft  of  ebullition  5 


ior  \\hcn  the  temperature  of  the  liquid  is  kept  under 
the  boiling  point,  no  fuch  cffecl  is  produced.  Tlii^  cruft 
is  conipofed  of  all  the  faline  fiibllances  which  are  held 
in  folution  in  the  liquid  ;  and  even  thefe  fubitances  are 
tijund  combined  in  the  fame  proportion  in  which  they 
actually  exift  in  the  lulution.  Whatever  be  the  attrac- 
tion ot  thete  fubitances  for  water,  or  even  if  they  poffcfs 
a  deliquefcent  property,  they  are  not  lefs  difpofed  to 
enter  into  combination  during  the  formation  of  the  foHd 
crull  on  the  bottom  of  veffels  in  which  the  piocefs  of 
evaporation  is  conducted  with  a  temperature  equal  to 
the  boihng  point.  A  llight  degree  of  attention  will 
fatisfy  us,  that  the  formation  of  this  crult  depends  on  the 
particular  circumltances  of  the  evaporation  in  the  cafe 
of  ebullition.  It  mud  be  obvious,  that  in  this  cafe  the 
Itratum  of  liquid  which  is  in  immediate  contact  with  the 
yellel,  receives  the  caloric  which  penetrates  its  fides 
IS  charged  with  it  beyond  its  capacity,  changes  its  llate, 
and  alTumes  the  gafeous  form,  and  by  this  change  ha- 
vn'g  entirely  loll  its  fulvent  power,  whatever  faline 
matter  is  held  in  folution  mult  affume  the  folid  llate  in 
contact  with  the  fides  of  the  veffel,  and  confequently 
adhere  to  it.  Thus  it  liappens,  according  to  a  very 
judicious  oblervation,  that  in  different  faline  folutions, 
the  refults  of  ivhich  have  been  compared,  thefe  fcales  or 
crults  are  more  abundant  in  proportion  as  the  degree  of 
faturation  is  lefs  *.  •  %„  nt 

To  thefe  obfervations  we  (liall  only  add  a  fliort  ac-  ^l>yf-  'viii. 
count  of  the  phenomena  of  cryftallization,  as  they  were  '''*■ 
obferved,    with  the  affiltance  of  a  microfcope,  by  Mr  Microtco- 
Baker,    and  of  the  appearances  of  different  faline  bo-  pical  cry- 
dies  which  he  has  defcribed.     This  will  not  afford  any  Hals, 
fcientific  information  to   the    philofopher,    but  it  may 
perhaps  be  the  fource  of  amufement  to  fome    of   our 
readers,  and  the    means,   by   a   minute    obfervation  of 
the  phenomena,  of  leading  to  fome  ufeful  difcoveries. 
The   method    which    he  followed  in  conducting  thefe 
experiments,  is  the  following.      The  fubftance    to  be 
examined  is  to  be  diffolved  in  a  quantity  of  pure  wa- 
ter, fo  as  to  be  completely  faturated.      For  falts  of  eafy 
folubility,  cold  water  may  be   employed  ;  but  for  falts 
which  are  diffolved  with  more  difficulty,  hot  or  boiling 
water  may  be  found  neceffary.     In  preparing  the  folu- 
tion, the  fame   rule   may   be  obferved  as  in  preparing 
iolutions  for  obtaining  large  cryiials,  which  has  been 
given  in   the  former  part  of  this  fection.     The  folution 
iiiould  be  allowed  to  remain  at  relt  for  fome  hours,  fo 
that  the  firft  cryftallization,  if  too  much  faline  matter 
has  been  added  to  the  liquid,  may  be  nllowed  to  take 
place.      Thus  the  folution  will  be  always  of  the  fame 
ftrength,  and  the  fame  appearances  may  be  uniformly 
expected. 

When  the  folution  is  thus  prepared,  a  drop  of  it 
may  be  taken  up  with  the  point  of  a  quill,  cut  in  the 
form  of  a  pen,  and  placed  on  a  flat  flip  of  glafs,  fpread' 
ing  it  on  the  glafs  with  the  quill  till  the  liquid  is  fo 
ftiallow  as  to  rife  \cry   little  above  its  furface.     It  is 

ihei\ 


(a)  Common  fait  is  manufactured  in  this  »vay  on  the  fandy  fliores  of  tl.e  Solway  Frith,  in  Annandaie  in  Scot- 
land. Thefe  flat  ftiores  are  covered  with  the  waters  of  the  ocean  during  fpring  tides;  and  in  the  interval  of 
thefe  tides  the  evaporation  by  the  heat  of  the  fun  and  the  adion  of  the  air  is  fo  connderable,  as  to  leave  ilie  faml 
impregnated  with  a  quantity  of  fait,  fufTicient  to  defray  the  expence  and  trouble  of  raanufafturing  it  by  filtratiou 
and  boiling. 
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then  to  be  held  over  the  clear  part  of  a  moderate  fire, 
or  tlie  flame  of  a  candle,  and  luch  a  degree  of  heat  ap- 
plied as  is  found  from  experience  to  produce  the  necef- 
farv  evaporation.  This  ivill  be  kno^NTi  by  obferving 
the  formation  of  faline  particles  at  the  edges  of  the 
drop  of  fluid.  Tlie  microfcope  being  previoufly  ad- 
julled,  and  a  magnifier  of  a  moderate  po\^'er  being  fit- 
ted on,  the  flip  of  glafs  is  to  be  placed  immediately 
under  the  eye,  and  brought  exaftly  to  the  focus  of  the 
magnifier.  After  running  over  the  whole  drop,  the 
attention  is  to  be  diretled  to  that  f;de  on  which  the 
procefs  of  cryftallizatio*  firft  commences,  and  proceeds 
from  the  circumference  towards  the  centre.  The  mo- 
tion is  at  firft  flow,  if  too  much  heat  has  not  been  ap- 
plied, but  becomes  quicker  as  the  evaporation  conti- 
rues.  In  fome  cryftallizations  the  configurations  are 
produced  towards  the  end  of  the  procefs  with  great  ra- 
pidity, and  exhibit  an  elegance,  order,  and  regularity, 
which  imagination  only  can  conceive.  When  this  ra- 
pid afl;ion  has  once  begun,  the  eye  muft  be  kept  fixed  on 
the  objecl,  till  the  whole  procefs  is  completed,  becaule 
new  forms  appear,  quite  different  from  thofe  which 
tvere  firft  produced,  and  which  ha%"e  been  properly 
afcribed  to  a  quantity  of  different  falts  mixed  v.ith  the 
fubftance  to  be  examined,  when  the  precaution  has  not 
been  ufed  of  having  it  in  a  flate  of  purity.  When 
the  configurations  are  fully  formed,  and  the  water  eva- 
porated, fuch  falts  as  are  deliquefcent,  it  is  fcarccly 
iiecefTary  to  obferve,  are  foon  deflroyed  by  attracting 
the  moifture  from  the  air  ;  but  thofe  which  are  more 
permanent,  and  not  difpofed  either  to  deliquelce  or  to 
be  deprived  of  their  water  of  cryftaUization,  may  be 
preferved,  by  being  enclofed  between  glaffes,  for  a 
long  time,  as  amufmg  objefts  for  the  microfcope.  To 
make  the  liquid  fpread  readily  on  the  glafs,  the  furfaee 
of  it  may  be  moiilened  i\ith  a  little  of  it,  and  rubbed 
with  the  finger.  In  this  ivay,  the  repulfion  i\hich 
iometimes  is  obferved  between  the  liquid  and  the  glafs 
is  completely  removed.  During  the  evaporation,  the 
objecf -glafs  of  the  microfcope  is  fometimes  obfcured  by 
the  condenfatLon  of  the  ^vater  from  the  faline  folution 
on  the  flip  of  glaii,  and  the  vifion  is  thus  rendered  in- 
diftinil.  When  this  happens,  if  the  circumftance  be 
recollected,  the  glafs  muit  be  ^viped  and  replaced.  In 
examinations  of  faline  folutions,  and  in  obferving  the 
progrefs  of  cry  ftallizatlon,  Mr  Baker  recommends  the 
light  of  a  candle  in  preference  to  the  light  of  day, 
■which  latter  being  of  a  whiter  colour  and  nearly  the 
fame  ivith  the  tranfparent  cryflals,  they  are  lefs  di- 
ftiniEtly  feen  than  with  the  brown  light  of  a  candle. 

Fig.  I.  is  a  reprefentation  of  the  microfcopical  cry- 
flals  of  nitre  or  faltpetre.  They  begin  to  ihoot  out 
from  the  edges  with  very  moderate  heat  into  flat  fi- 
gures of  different  lengths,  with  ftraight  parallel  fides, 
and  exceedingly  tranfparent.  They  appear  in  diffsr- 
tnt  ftates  of  their  progrefs  at  the  letters,  a,  b,  c,  d,  and 
e  ;  a  exhibits  the  appearance  when  they  firfl  begin  to 
form.  When  a  number  of  cryftals  have  made  their 
appearance  they  fometimes  diffolve  under  the  eye,  and 
difappear  entirely ;  but,  by  continuing  to  watch  the 
changes  which  go  on,  the  procefs  is  freqiiejitly  obfer- 
V£d  to  recommence,  and  new  ihoots  pufli  out.  The 
firft  cryftals  fometimes  become  larger  without  under- 
going any  change  of  figure  ;  and  fometimes  form  in 
the  way  wliich  is  reprcfented  in  the  figure.  When  the 
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heat  is  too  great,  as  might  be  expected,  the  proceifs 
goes  on  ^vith  great  rapidity,  and  numerous  ramifica- 
tions are  formed.  This  ariles  no  doubt  from  the  con- 
fufed  cryftaUization. 

Fig.  2.  ftie\N'S  the  microfcopical  cryftals  of  Hue  vi- 
Iriol  (fulphate  of  copper),  which  appear  firft  round  the 
edges,  ihort  at  the  beginning,  but  gradually  iacreafing, 
as  they  are  reprefented  at  the  letters  a,  b,  c,  wliicii 
denote  their  difference  of  form,  and  the  progrefs  of 
their  growth.  Thefe  cryftals,  which  are  tranfparent, 
allurae  a  folid  regular  form,  and  reflett  the  light  from 
their  polilhed  fides  and  angles.  As  the  evaporation 
proceeds,  a  great  number  of  filaments  as  fine  as  hairs 
make  their  appearance,  lome  crolTing  each  other,  as  at 
c/ ;  and  others  exhibiting  a  ftellated  form  with  many- 
radiations,  as  at  f  e.  The  cryftaUization  of  this  fait 
proceeds  flowly.  Towards  the  end  of  the  procefs  the 
regular  cryfbils  appear,  and  are  finclv  branched  as 
at/ 

Fig.  3.  is  a  \-iew  of  the  cryftals  of  diftilled  verdigrife, 
or  acetate  of  copper.  When  it  is  immediately  applied 
to  the  microfcope,  the  regular  figures  i,  2,  ^,  4,5, 
6,  J,  make  their  appearance  ;  but  if  the  folution  is  al- 
lowed to  remain  at  reft  tor  a  few  hours,  and  a  drop  of 
it  is  then  heated  on  a  flip  of  glafs  till  it  begins  to  con- 
crete about  the  fides,  fharp-pointed  fclid  figures  are 
formed,  and  flioot  forwards.  Thefe  cryftals  are  often 
ft.riated  obliquely,  frequently  arife  in  clufters,  or  ftioot 
from  a  centre.  Sometimes,  to^vards  the  end  of  the 
procefs,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  drop,  they  aflume  a 
fbliated  form,  and  have  the  appearance  of  foiu-  leaves 
of  fern  united  by  their  ftems. 

Fig.  4.  ftiews  the  microfcopical  ci-yftals  of  alum. 
Thefe  are  more  or  lefs  perfect  according  to  the  ftrength 
of  the  folution,  and  the  temperature  employed.  To 
prepare  this  fait  for  examination,  the  faturated  folution 
may  remain  for  fome  days.  In  that  time  cryftals  wiU 
form,  and  if  what  remains  liquid  fhould  be  found  too 
iveak,  heat  may  be  applied,  ^vhich  will  again  difTolve 
the  cryftals. 

In  fig.  J.  is  a  %-ieiv  of  the  cryftals  of  borax,  or  the 
fubborate  of  foda.  The  drop  of  this  folution  ihould 
not  be  held  too  long  o\er  the  fire,  as  it  hardens  on  the 
flip  of  glafs,  and  no  cryftals  appear.  A  brifk  heat  for 
about  a  fecond  is  recommended  as  the  belt  method.  It 
is  then  applied  to  the  microfcope,  and  the  cryftals  will 
form  as  in  the  figure. 

Fig.  6.  fliews  the  microfcopical  cryftals  of  fal  ammo- 
niac, or  muriate  of  ammonia.  Great  numbers  of  thick, 
fliarp,  and  broad  fpiculte  fhoot  from  the  edges,  and 
from  their  fides  are  protruded  others  of  the  fame  form, 
which  are  parallel  to  each  other,  but  perpendicular  to 
the  main  ftem.  The  formation  of  thefe  cryftals,  un- 
lefs  the  heat  employed  be  very  moderate,  is  very 
rapid. 

Fig.  7.  exhibits  the  appearance  of  the  cryftals  of 
acetate  of  lead  (fugar  of  lead).  After  a  httle  of  this 
fait  is  diffolved  in  hot  water,  and  allo\^ed  to  remain  at 
reft  for  a  fliort  time,  it  is  fit  for  being  examined  with 
the  microfcope.  A  drop  of  it  iput  on  a  flip  of  glafs, 
and  heat  being  applied,  will  be  feen  forming  romid 
the  edge,  a  regular  border  of  a  clear  and  tranfparent 
fubftance,  which  Aviih  a  ftrong  heat  runs  over  the 
whole  of  the  drop,  and  hardens  on  the  glafs ;  but  when 
the  heat  employed  is  moderate,  bundles  of. lines,  ar- 
ranged 
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Stni<flu'e  ofranged  h  a  radu'ted  form,  make  their  appearance. 
They  arile  from  points  in  the  interior  edge  oi  the  bor- 
der, and  fprcad  out  nearly  at  equal  diilances  from  each 
other,  in  all  direfticns. 

In  fig.  8.  are  reprefented  the  cryftals  of  Glauber's 
filt  (fulphate  of  foda),  whicu  alTumes  the  form  of  ra- 
mifications, proceeding  from  the  fide  of  th.e  drop,  like 
the  growth  of  minute  plants.  Other  appearances  pre- 
fent  themlelves  in  dilFerent  periods  of  the  proctis.  It 
is  indeed  but  of  ihort  duration,  for  when  the  cryftal- 
lization  has  once  begun,  it  goes  on  with  great  rapi- 
dity. 

The  examples  which  we  have  now  given  will,  we 
apprehend,  be  fuiiicient  to  enable  thofe  who  are  cu- 
rious in  microlcopical  oblervations,  to  profecute  re- 
fearches  of  this  kind.  Many  more  might  have  been 
given  from  the  fame  auttior  5  but  as  experiments  on 
cr)'ltallization,  conducted  in  this  way,  are  little  fufcep- 
tible  of  accuracy  or  precifion,  we  wilh  to  avoid  fwell- 
ing  out  the  article  without  conveying  lome  ufeful  in- 
formation. Our  chemical  readers  will  readily  per- 
ceive, that  very  different  appearances  will  be  the  re- 
fult  of  a  flower  or  more  rapid  crylfalUzation,  greater 
or  lefs  purity  of  the  fait,  and  different  degrees  of 
llrength  of  the  folution.  In  compound  bodies,  for  in- 
llance,  modifications  in  the  form  of  the  cryllals  are 
produced  by  a  difference  in  the  proportion  of  the  con- 
flituent  parts.  The  crylfals  of  alum,  which  is  a  triple 
fait,  viz.  a  fulphate  of  alumina  and  potalh,  are  in  the 
form  of  oftahedrons.  The  addition  of  a  quantity  of 
alumina  changes  the  form  of  the  cryffals  to  that  of 
cubes  ;  and  if  a  cubic  cryflal  of  alimi  be  introduced 
into  a  folution,  the  proportions  of  wliich  atford  octa- 
hedral cryltals,  the  cubic  cryllal  wiU  affume  the  form 
of  an  ortahedron,  and  the  octahedral  cryftal  put  into 
a  folution  which  affords  cubic  crylfals,  palTes  into  that 
of  the  cube.  The  nature  of  the  folvent  alfo,  in  which 
the  cryliallization  takes  place,  produces  certain  dela- 
tions in  the  form  of  the  cryllals.  The  folution  of  com- 
mon fait  in  water  affords  cubical  cryftals,  but  in  urine 
it  cryftallizes  in  the  form  of  ocfahedrons.  Muriate  of 
ammonia  dilTolved  in  water,  cryftallizes  in  the  iorm  of 
an  octahedron,  but  in  urine  it  affords  cryiials  in  the 
form  of  cubes.  But  we  no-.v  proceed  to  confider  the 
theory  of  the  ftrucfure  of  crylfals,  which  will  be  the 
lubjecl  of  the  next  letlion. 

Sect.  II.    Ofi/^e  Theory  of  the  StruBure  of  Crv/lals. 

In  the  former  fecfion  we  have  given  a  view  of  the 
phenomena  of  cryftallization.  The  regular  forms 
which  bodies  aiTame  by  means  of  this  procels,  have  oc- 
cupied  no    Imall  fhare  of  the   attention  of  naturalids 
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and  chemicrJ   philofophers.      Q  he    refea.'chcs    and  i-.i-Sjr.iiflureof 
vcfiigations  of  Eergman,  Rome  de    L'lllc,   and  Haiiy,    Ct)  ll-.h. 
have  been  pr.rticuLrly  direiftcd   this   way.     Bergman,         ' 
in  his  12th  Diflcrtation  *,  treats  of  the  variety  of  x\\e'  Ptyfic  Es? 
forms   of  crylfals,  of  the  various  figures  dcriveii  iromCbtmn. 
the  fpathaceousform,  of  the  llrUifturc  of  the  mofl  minute  ^jT")'' 
parts,  and  of  the  different  modes  in  which  cryflals  are 
generated.      Rome  de  L'lfle  has  arranged  crylfals  into- 
fix  fpecies,  derived  from  the  varieties  of  form.      i.  Tetra- 
hedron.    2.  Cube.     3.  Octahedron.     4.  Parallelepiped. 
5.  Rhomboidal    odahedron.      6.  I>odecahedron.      Eut 
the  ingenious   relearchcs  of  Hauy  on  this  fubiecl  have 
been  followed  by  the  completeft  and  moll  fuccefsful  in- 
veltigation  of  the  theory  of  the  llructure  of  cryftals  which 
has  yet  appeared.      Of  tliis  theory,  an  account  of  which 
the  re.idtr  will  find  in  the  j4nnules  do  Chimie\,  and  in  f  Vol.  xriv" 
his  Traile  de  Mineralogie  J,  we  now  propofe  to  give  a  t  ^'"1-  i- 
comprchenfivc  view. 

This  theory,  the  author  obfen'es,  cannot  be  fully 
underltood  without  the  aid  of  analytical  calculations. 
For  befide  the  convenience  of  analylis,  including  in  the 
fame  formula  a  great  number  of  different  p^|obleras,  it 
is  by  means  of  it  alone,  that  the  theory  ran  alTurae  the 
charafler  of  ablolute  certainty  in  arriving  at  the  fame 
rcfults  which  are  obtained  by  obfer\ation.  But  not- 
withllanding  thele  confiderations,  it  fecmed  to  be  bet- 
ter tor  thofe  who  had  not  a  competent  knowledge  of 
the  Icience  of  calculation  to  prefer  the  method  of 
fimple  reafoning,  but  accompanied  with  geometrical 
figures,  which  are  fo  ufeful  in  giving  a  diltinct  con- 
ception of  the  arrangement  of  the  fmall  folids  which 
combine  together  to  form  a  cryftal.  This  arrange- 
ment is  denominated  Jlruciure,  in  oppofition  to  the 
term  organi-zalion,  which  expreffes  the  more  compli- 
cated mechanifra  of  vegetables  and  animals.  This  me- 
thod may  perhaps  be  lefs  dire>lt,  and  lets  precife  and 
expeditious,  and  it  may  require  attention  to  thofe  de- 
tails which  are  paffed  over  in  the  analvtical  method  to 
reach  its  objeft  more  fpeedily  ;  it  has,  however,  this 
advantage,  that  the  mind  by  its  means  perceives  better 
the  connexion  of  the  diflFerent  parts  under  confidera- 
lion,  and  can  more  eafily  comprehend  the  f<nfts  with 
which  it  is  furnifhed. 

I.  Mechaxical  Division'  of  Crystals. 

The  fame  mineral  fubltance,  it  is  known,  is  fuf- 
ceptible  of  feveral  different  forms,  well  define  1,  fome 
of  which  do  not  appear,  at  firll  fight,  to  have  any 
common  point  of  refemblauce  to  indicate  their  rela- 
tion. If,  for  inftance,  we  compare  the  regular  l\ex- 
ahedral  prifm  of  calcareous  fpar  with  the  rhomboid  of 
the  fame  mineral  (^b),  whofe  large  angle  is  about  1014° 
5  H  we 


(b^  The  name  of  rhomboid  is  given  by  the  author  to  a  parallelepiped  a,  e  (fig.  I  2.)  terminated  by  fix  equal 
and  fimilar  rhombufes.  In  every  rhomboid,  two  of  the  Iblid  angles,  fuch  as  a,  e  oppofed  to  each  oth'jr,  are 
formed  by  the  junction  of  three  equal  plane  angles ;  each  of  the  fix  folid  angles  is  formed  by  a  plane  angle  equal 
to  each  of  the  three  preceding,  and  by  two  other  angles  of  a  different  meafure,  but  equal  to  each  other.  The 
points  a  e  are  the  fummits,  the  line  a  e  n  the  axis.  In  any  one  of  the  rhombufes  a  l>,  df,  which  compofe  the  fur- 
face,  the  angle  a  contiguous  to  the  lummit,  is  called  the  fuperior  angle  ;  the  angle  d  the  inferior  angle  ;  and  the 
angles  b  and_/"are  the  lateral  angles.  The  fides  a  b,  a/are  the  fuperior  edges,  and  the  fides  b  d,  df  ths  inferior 
edges  :  b/'xa  the  horizontal  diagonal,  and  a  d,  the  oblique  diagonal.  The  rhomboid  is  obtufe  or  acute,  accoidinr 
as  the  angles  of  the  fumiaits  arc  obtufe  01  acute.     The  cube  is  tbe  limit  of  the  rhomboids. 
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Stru<ftuj-v'ofwe  flioulil  be  led  to  believe  that  each  of  thefe  two 
^''>'-^'^-  forms  is  quite  difliiift  from  the  other.  But  this  point 
•  of  relation,  wljich  efcapes  notice,  when  we  confider 
only  the  external  form,  becomes  fenfible  ivhen  we  at- 
tend to  the  intimate  mechanifm  of  the  ftrufture.  Here 
the  author  gives  a  hilloiical  view  oi  the  progrefs  of  his 
reftarches,  and  traces  the  fteps  which  led  him  to  the 
^ijfcovery  of  what  became  as  it  were  die  key  of  liis 
whole  theory. 

He  had  in  his  hand  a  hexahedral  prifin  of  calcare- 
ous fpar,  fimilar  to  that  mentioned  above,  and  which 
had  been  detached  from  a  group  of  the  fame  cryllals. 
The  fracSure  prefented  a  very  fmooth  furfacc,  htuated 
obliquely,  like  the  trapezium  />y"i' /  (fig-  9),  and 
Tvhich  had  an  angle  of  135°,  both  with  the  remain- 
der abcsph  of  the  bafe,  and  with  the  remainder 
y  r/ t-y"  of  the  plane  inef.  Obferi'ing  that  the  cunei- 
form fegment  p  s  u  t  i  n  which  this  frafture  feparated 
from  the  cryftal,  had  for  its  vertex  one  of  the  edges  of 
the  bale,  namely  the  edge  z  n,  he  attempted  to  feparate 
a  fecond  fegment  in  that  part  to  which  the  contiguous 
edge  c  n  belonged.  For  this  purpofe  he  employed  the 
tlade  of  a  knife,  directed  with  the  lame  degree  of  obli- 
quity as  the  trapezium  pfu  t  and  aided  by  the  ftroke 
of  a  hammer.  This  attempt  failed  ;  but  having  tried 
the  fame  operation  towards  the  next  edge  be,  s.  new  tra- 
pezium fimilar  to  the  firft  came  into  view.  The  fourth 
edge  a  b  refilled  the  inllrument,  but  the  following,  a  k, 
readily  yielded  to  mechanical  divifion,  and  prefented  a 
third  trapezium,  having  as  fine  a  poliih  as  the  other 
two.  The  fixth  edge  ih,  it  is  fcarcely  necelTary  to  ob- 
ferve,  could  not  be  divided,  more  than  the  fourth  and 
the  fecond. 

Proceeding  then  to  the  inferior  bafe  defgkr, 
it  was  foon  found  that  the  edges  of  this  bafe,  which  ad- 
mitted of  divisions  fimilar  to  the  preceding,  were  not 
the  edges  ef,  dr,  gh,  which  correi'ponded  to  thofe 
which  could  be  divided  towards  the  upper  part,  but 
the  intermediate  edges  d  e,  v  !/,  gf.  The  trapezium 
Iqjjv  ihews  the  fedlion  made  below  the  edge  k  r. 
This  fcftion  is  obvioufly  parallel  to  that  of  the  trape- 
zium pfii  t  and  the  four  other  feftions  are  in  hke 
manner  parallel,  two  and  two.  Now,  thefe  different 
fe61ions  being  in  the  direflion  of  the  natural  joints  of 
the  laminse,  it  was  eafy  to  obtain  others  parallel  to 
each  of  them,  but  it  \vas  found  irapoflible  to  divide  the 
cryftal  in  any  other  direftion.  Following  this  mecha- 
nical divifioii  according  to  the  parallelifm  ftated  above, 
new  fections  were  obtained,  always  nearer  to  the  axis 
of  the  prifm  ;  and  when  the  feftions  were  carried  fo  far 
as  to  make  the  remainder  of  the  two  bafes  difappear, 
llie  prifm  was  transfonned  into  a  folid  OX  (fig.  10.) 
terminated  by  1 2  pentagons,  parallel  two  to  two,  of 
which  thofe  of  the  extremities,  namely,  SAOIR, 
GIODE,  BAODC,  on  x\^z  one  fide,  and  KNPOF, 
MNPXU,  Z^rXY  on  the  othcT,  were  the  reljJts 
of  the  mecl.anifal  divifion,  and  had  their  common  ver- 
tices O,  P,  filua'-d  in  the  centres  of  the  bafes  of  the 
prifm,  fig.  9.  The  fix  later.il  pentagons  RSUXY, 
ZYRIG,  &c.  .(fig.  lo  )  were  the  remainders  of  the 
planes  of  the  fame  prifm. 

In  pioportion  a«  the  fefiions  were  multiplied,  always 
parallel  to  the  preceding,  the  lateral  pentagons  dimi- 
ruQied  in  height,  and  at  a  certain  term  the  points  R, 
G  being  confounded  with  tie  jxanls  Y,  Z,  the  .poin-^ 


S,R  with  the  points  U,  Y,  &c.  there  remained  na';uiic1ure4|i 
more  of  thefe  pentagons,  but  the  triangles  YIZ,  UXY,  Cryft^ls. 
&tc.  (fig.  I  I.).  Beyond  tliat  term  the  feclions  coming 
to  pals  over  the  furface  of  thefe  triangles,  diminiflied 
gradually  in  extent,  tiU  at  laft  the  feme  triangles  were 
loft,  and  then  the  fohd  obtained  from  the  hexahedral 
prifm,  appeared  to  be  a  rhomboid  a  e  (fig.  1  2.)  exaftly 
iimilar  to  that  which  is  commonly  denominated  Iceland 
fpar. 

So  unexpefted  a  refuk  led  the  ingenious  author  to  the 
examination  of  other  calcareous  cryftals  in  a  fimilar 
manner,  all  of  which  yielded  to  mechanical  di^fion  in 
fuch  a  ivay,  as,  when  all  the  external  furfaces  had  dif- 
appeared,  the  nucleus  which  remained  was  always  a 
rhomboid,  of  the  iame  form  as  the  iirft.  All  that  was 
neceffary  was  to  difcover  the  direction  of  the  le<3ions 
which  conduced  to  the  central  rhomboid.  fll 

To  extra  ft,  for  inltance,  this  rhomboid  from  the- 
fpar  which  is  ufually  denominated  lenticular,  and  which 
is  itfelf  a  much  more  obtu!e  rhomboid,  having  its  large 
plane  angle  equal  to  1.14°  18'  56",  it  was  neceffary  to 
begin  with  the  two  vertices,  and  to  make  the  feiftions 
p:ifs  through  the  fraall  diagonals  of  the  faces.  Birt  if 
It  is  wiliied,  on  the  contrary,  to  get  at  the  nucleus  of 
the  rhomboidal  fpar  irith  acute  vertices,  the  direftion 
of  the  fedions  of  the  planes  muft  be  parallel  to  the 
edges  contiguous  to  the  lummits,  and  in  fuch  a  manner 
that  each  of  them  fltaU  be  equally  inclined  to  the  faces 
which  it  cuts. 

Thefe  rcfults  are  the  more  worthy  of  attention,  as 
it  would  feem  at  firft,  that  in  the  procefs  of  cryftalli- 
zation,  after  the  rhomboid  has  been  once  adopted  with 
regard  to  a  determined  ipecies  of  mineral,  it  ought  al- 
^vays  to  re-produce  it  with  the  fame  angles.  But  the 
paradox  which  arifes  from  this  diverfity  of  appearance, 
is  explained  by  the  double  ufe  of  the  rhomboidal  form, 
which  ferves  here  to  difguife  itfelf,  and  conceals  fixed 
and  conftant  charafiers  under  a  variable  external  ap- 
pearance. 

If  ^ve  take  a  cryftal  of  a  different  nature,  fuch  as  a 
cube  oi  fluor  fpar,  the  nucleus  will  have  a  different 
form.  This  will  be,  in  the  prelent  cafe,  an  o£lahedron, 
which  we  ihall  obtain  by  taking  off  the  right  folid 
angles  of  the  cube.  Heavy  fpar  will  produce  for  a  nu- 
cleus a  right  prifm  with  rhomboidal  bafes  ;  feld  fpar,  an 
oblique-angled  parallelopiped,  but  not  rhomboidal ;  a- 
patite  or  beryl,  a  right  fix-fided  prifm  ;  the  adamantine 
fpar  a  rhomboid,  a  little  acute  ;  blende,  a  dodecahedron, 
with  rhomboidal  planes  ;  iron  of  the  iftand  of  Elba,  a 
cube,  &c.  ;  and  each  of  thele  forms  will  be  conftant  in 
relation  to  the  whole  fpecies,  fo  that  its  angles  will  un- 
dergo no  variation  which  is  appreciable  :  and  if  we  at- 
tempt to  di%'ide  the  cryftal  in  any  other  direction,  we 
fliall  not  be  able  to  find  any  joint  ;  we  fliall  only  obtain 
indeterminate  fragments ;  it  will  rather  be  broken  than 
divided. 

Thefe  folids  infbribed  each  in  aU  the  cryftals  of  the 
fame  fpecies,  ought  to  be  regarded  as  the  true  primi- 
tive forms  on  which  all  the  other  forms  depend.  All 
minerals,  it  is  true,  are  not  fufceptible  of  mechanical 
divifion,  but  the  number  is  greater  than  wliat  appear- 
ed at  firft  fight ;  and  with  regard  to  thofe  cryftals  in 
which  the  attempts  to  difcover  the  natural  joints  have 
failed,  it  has  been  remarked  that  their  furface  ftriated 
io  6  ctrlMa  di:eftion,  01  Uie  lelation  of  U»eir  different 
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fttiit'ture  01  foiTns,  among   thofe  Trliich    belong    to    the  fame  fub- 

Cryftals.     ilancc,  frequently   prcfenteJ  indications  of  tlieir  ftruc 

^"^  ture,  and  by  reriloning   from  their  analogy  ^vith  other 

divilible   cryrtals,  we   may  determine  this  llrudure,  at 

kaft  with  a  good  deal  of  probability. 

All  deviations  from  the  primitive  form  are  called  by 
Hauy,  fecoridanj  forms.  The  number  of  thefe  forms 
lias  certain  limits,  which  can  be  determined  by  theory, 
according  to  the  Liws  ^vhich  regulate  the  ltru4liire  of 
cryrtals. 

The  folid  of  the  primitive  form,  which  is  obtained  by 
means  of  the  operation  defcribed  above,  may  be  farther 
fulidivided  in  a  dlreclion  parallel  to  its  different  faces. 
All  the  furrouuding  matter  is  equally  divilible  by  fec- 
tions  parallel  to  the  faces  of  the  primitive  torm.  Hence 
it  follows,  that  the  parts  detached  by  the  aid  of  all 
thefe  feflions  are  fimilar,  and  only  differ  in  their 
volume,  which  continually  decreafes  in  proportion  to 
tlK  e.\tent  of  the  divifion.  Thofe,  ho^vever,  mult  be 
excepted,  which  are  near  to  the  faces  of  the  fecondary 
folid  ;  for  thefe  faces  not  being  parallel  to  thofe  of  the 
primitive  form,  the  fragments  which  have  one  of  their 
facets  taken  in  the  fame  faces,  cannot  exactly  refembie 
thofe  which  are  detached  towards  the  middle  of  the 
cryftal.  For  inftance,  the  fragments  of  the  hexahedral 
prifm  (fig.  9.},  whofe  external  facets  make  part  of  the 
bafes,  or  of  the  planes,  have  not,  in  this  refpecf,  the 
fame  figure  with  thofe  which  are  (ituated  nearer  to  the 
center,  all  of  whofe  facets  -are  parallel  to  the  fections 
pfut,  Iqyvi  but  the  difficulty  which  prefents  itfelf 
at  firrt  fight,  in  confequence  of  that  diverlity,  is  re- 
moved by  the  help  of  the  thecry,  and  the  whole  are 
reduced  to  a  unity  of  form. 

But  the  divilion  of  the  cryflal  into  fmall,  fimilar 
folids,.  has  a  certain  limit,  beyond  which  we  fliould 
arrive  at  particles  fo  fmall,  that  they  are  no  longer  di- 
vilible, without  deftroying  the  nature  of  the  fubllance, 
or  decompoiing  it.  At  this  term,  the  inveiligation 
ftops ;  and  to  thefe  fmall  folids,  which  we  might  infu- 
late  if  our  organs  and  inftraments  were  fufficiently 
delicate,  Hauy  has  given  the  name  of  ituegrant  or 
integral  molecules.  He  thinks  it  probable,  that  thefe 
molecules  are  thofe  which  were  fufpended  in  the  fluid 
in  which  the  cryilallization  took  nlace.  In  general  it 
may  be  o'oferved  that  with  the  aid  of  thefe  molecules, 
the  theory  reduces  to  firaple  laws  the  different  forms 
of  crylials,  and  arrives  at  refults  which  exactly  reprefent 
thofe  of  nature. 

When  the  nucleus  is  a  parailelopiped,  that  is,  a  folid 
having  fix  parallel  faces,  two  to  two,  I'.ke  the  cube, 
the  rhomboid,  &c.  and  this  folid  admits  of  no  other 
divifions  than  thofe  ivhich  are  made  in  the  diretfion 
of  its  ,fices  J  it  is  obvious  that  the  molecules  which 
refult  from  the  fubdivifion,  whether  of  the  nucleus, 
or  of  the  furrounding  matter,  are  fimilar  to  this  nu- 
cleus. In  other  cafes,  the  form  of  the  molecules  is 
different  from  that  of  the  nucleus.  There  arc,  befides, 
other  cryllals  which  afford,  by  means  of  mechanical 
division,  particles  of  different  figures  combined  to- 
gether through  the  whole  extent  of  thefe  cryftals. 
The  ingenious  author  of  the  theory  has  throv.n  out 
fome  conjectures  on  the  manner  of  refolving  the  dif- 
ficulty which  thefe  kinds  of  mixed  ftruclures  prefent  ; 
and  at  any  rate  he  obferves  thjit  it  does  not  affe£l  the 
ilability  of  the  theory. 


II.  Laws  OF  Decrement, 

I.  Decrements  at  the  Edges. 

The  primitive  form,  and  that  of  the  integrant  mole- 
cules, being  determined,  after  the  diffcction  of  the  fcry. 
Itals,  we  mull  inveftigate  the  laivs  according  to  which 
thefe  molecules  were  combined,  to  produc-  around  the 
primitive  form  thole  kinds  of  coverings  which  terminated 
fo  regularly,  and  from  which  reiuited  polyhedra  (jb  dif- 
terent  from  each  other,  although  originally  of  the  fame 
fubllance.  Now,  fuch  is  the  raechanifm  of  the  ffruclure 
fubjeft  to  thefe  laws,  th«t  all  the  parts  of  the  fecondary 
cry.lal  fuperadded  to  the  nucleus,  are  formrd  of  la- 
miniv,  which  decreale  regularly  by  iubtraclions  ^i  one 
or  more  ranges  of  integral  molecules,  fo  th.t  theory 
determines  the  number  of  thefe  rows,  and  by  a  ne- 
ceffai-y  confequence  the  esaCl  form  of  the  fecondary 
cryftal. 

To  have  a  diftinfl  idea  of  thefe  laws,  let  us  take  a 
very  fimple  and  elementary  example.  Conceive  EP 
(tig.  13.)  to  reprefent  a  dodecahedron  whofe  faces  are 
equal  and  fimilar  rhombufes,  and  that  this  dodecahedron 
16  a  fecondary  form,  having  a  cube  for  its  nucleus  or 
primitive  form.  By  the  infpeclion  of  fig.  14.  the  po- 
fition  of  this  cube  in  the  cryffal  may  be  ealily  con- 
ceived. The  iinail  diagonals  DC,  CG,  GF,  FD  o^ 
the  four  faces  of  the  dodecahedron,  being  united  round 
the  fame  folid  angle,  form  a  fquare  CDFG.  Now  there 
are  fix  folid  angles,  compoled  of  the  four  planes,  name- 
ly the  angles  L,  O,  E,  N,  R,  P  (fig.  13.),  and  confe- 
quently,  if  feclions  are  made  to  pals  through  the  fmall 
diagonals  of  the  faces  which  compofe  the  folid  angles, 
fix  fquares  will  be  iuccelfively  uy.covered.  Thefe 
iquares  will  be  the  faces  of  the  primitive  cube,  of  which 
three  are  repreiented  at  fig.  14.  namely  CDFG,  ABCD, 
ECGH. 

This  cube  would  evidently  be  an  affemblage  of 
cubic  integral  molecules,  and  it  would  be  neceflarj^ 
that  each  of  the  pyramids,  fuch  as  LDCGF  (fig.  14.), 
which  reft  on  the  faces  lliould  be  itfelf  corapofed  of 
cubes  equal  to  eac'l  other,  and  to  tliofe  which  form 
the  nucleus.  To  have  a  more  diftincl  concention  of 
this  arrangement,  let  us  compofe  an  artificial  dodeca- 
hedron of  a  certain  number  of  fmall  cubes,  the  arrange- 
ment of  which  will  be  "n  imitation  of  the  procefs  of 
nature  in  difpofing  the  molecules  in  the  formation  of 
the  dodecahedron. 

Let  ABGF  (fig.  15.)  be  a  cube  compofed  of  729 
fmall  cubes  equal  to  each  other,  in  which  cafe  each 
face  of  the  whole  cube  will  include  8 1' fquares,  that 
is,  9  on  each  fide,  which  ivill  be  the  external  faces  of  as 
many  partial  cubes  reprelenting  the  molecules.  This 
cube  will  lie  the  nucleus  ol  the  dodecahedron  which  is 
to  be  conrtrucled.  On  one  of  the  faces,  as  ABCD,  of 
the  cube  apply  a  Iquare  lamina,  compofed  of  cubes 
equal  to  thofe  which  form  the  nucleus,  but  having  to- 
\\'ards  each  a  row  of  cub'rs  leis  than  if  it  were  on  a 
level  with  the  contiguous  faces  BCGH,  DCGF,  &c. 
This  lamina  will  be  compofed  of  49  cubes,  that  is,  y 
on  each  fide,  fo  that  if  the  inferior  bafe  be  o»fg{hz. 
16.)  this  bafe  will  fall  exactly  on  the  fquare  marked 
with  the  fame  letters  in  fig.  15.  Above  this  firft  la- 
mina let  a  fccond  be  applied,  compofed  of  25  cubes, 
5  on  each  fide,  fo  that  if  lm/iu{ig.  ly.)  reprefent 
J  H  2  its 
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cfits  i-.ifcrioi  bafc,  this  baic  will  correfpond  exa(3iy  with 
the  iquarc  mnrked  nitli  the  fame  letters  in  fig.  ij.  If 
in  like  manner  a  third  lamina  be  applied  to  the  fecond, 
which  is  corapoled  only  of  9  cubes,  that  is,  3  on  each 
fide,  fo  diat  i:'.vyK(rig.  18.)  being  the  inferior  bafe, 
Ihali  correfpond  with  the  fquare  marked  with  the  fame 
letters  in  fig.  15.  ;  and  if  on  the  middle  fquare  r  of 
the  preceding  lamina  the  fmall  cube  r  (hg.  19.)  be 
placed,  this  will  reprefcnt  the  lall  lamina. 

When  this  operation  is  complete^,  it  will  appear 
that  there  is  formed  on  the  face  ABCD  (fig.  15.^ 
a  four-fided  pyramid,  of  ivhich  this  face  is  the  bafe, 
and  the  cube  r  (fig.  19.)  is  the  fummit.  And  if  the 
Jiime  operation  be  continued  on  the  other  five  fides  of 
llie  cube,  we  fhall  have  fix  four-fided  pyramids,  refting 
on  the  fi.'i  faces  of  the  nucleus,  which  is  enveloped  with 
them  on  all  fides.  But  as  the  different  rows  of  lami- 
na; compofing  thefe  pyramids  projeft  beyond  each 
other  for  a  certain  way,  as  appears  on  fig.  23.  where 
the  parts  railed  above  the  planes  BCD,  BCG  repre- 
fent  the  two  pyramids  which  rell  on  the  faces  ABCD, 
BCGH  (fig.  15.),  the  faces  of  the  pyramids  mil  not 
form  continued  planes ;  for  they  will  be  alternately  re- 
entering and  falicnt,  in  fome  meafure  imitating  a  rtair 
with  four  fides. 

Let  us  now  fuppofe  that  the  nucleus  is  compofed  of 
a  number  of  almoil  imperceptible  cubes  incomparably 
greater,  and  that  the  lamin«  applied  on  the  dlTerent 
faces,  which  may  be  called  the  laminse  of  fuperpofi- 
tion,  continue  to  increafe  towards  their  four  edges  by 
fubtraftions  of  one  range  of  cubes  equal  to  thoie  of 
the  nucleus,  the  number  of  thele  lamina;  will  be  in- 
comparably greater  than  in  the  preceding  hypothefis  ; 
and  at  the  fame  time  the  cavities  or  furrows  which  they 
lorm,  as  they  alternately  become  falient  or  re-entering, 
ivill  be  almort  imperceptible  ;  and  indeed  it  might  be 
fuppofed  that  the  cubes  of  which  the  cryflal  is  compo- 
fed are  fo  fmall  as  to  become  quite  imperceptible  to 
cur  fenfes,  and  the  faces  of  the  pyramids  to  be  per- 
teiSlly  fmooth. 

Now  DCBF.  (fig.  20.)  being  the  pyramid  which 
rerts  on  the  face  ABCD  (fig.15.),  M  d  CBOG  (fig.  20.) 
the  pyramid  applied  to  the  face  BCGH  (fig.  15.),  if  we 
confider  that  every  thing  is  uniform  from  E  to  O  (fig. 
20.)  in  the  manner  in  which  the  lamina;  of  fuperpofi- 
tion  mutually  project  beyond  each  other,,  we  may  rea- 
dily conceive  that  the  face  CEB  of  the  firll  pyramid 
ought  to  be  e.\atlly  in  the  fame  plane  as  the  face  COB 
of  the  contiguous  pyramid,  fo  that  the  union  of  thefe 
two  faces  ihould  form  a  rhombus  ECOB.  But  we  have, 
for  the  6  pyramids,  24  triangles  fimilar  to  CEB, 
which  confequently  will  be  reduced  to  1 2  rhombufes, 
from  which  refults  a  dodecahedron  fmnilar  to  v.hat  is 
£eprefented  in  fig.  13.  and  14. 

The  cube,  before  it  arrives  at  the  form  of  the  dode- 
cahedron, pafles  through  a  multitude  of  intermediate 
itiodihcations,  of  which  one  is  ihown  at  fig.  21.  The 
fquares  paeo,  k  I (j  u,  mnts,  Sic.  correfpond  to  the 
fquares  ABCD,  DCGF,  CBHG,  &c.  (fig.  14),  and 


form  the  fuperlor  bafes  of  as  many  pyramids,  incomplete  Struclurt 
from  the  deficiency  of  the  laminw  with  which  thev  C  yil.ii?- 
ought  to  terminate.     The  rhombufes  EDLC,   ECOij  ' 

(fig.  13.),  by  a  neceflary  confequence,  are  reduced  to 
fimple  hexagons  Of  C /iD,  fo  B  araC  (fig.  21.),  and 
the  lurface  of  the  fecondary  cryrtal  is  compofed  of  1  2 
of  thefe  hexagons  and  6  fquares.  This  is  ^the  cafe 
with  the  boracic  fpar  (the  borate  of  magnefia  and 
lime),  with  the  exception  of  fonie  facets  which  furmount 
the  iblid  angles,  and  which  depend  on  a  different  law 
of  decrement. 

It  the  diminution  of  the  lanyjiae  of  fuperpofition 
proceeded  in  a  more  rapid  ratio ;  for  example,  if  each 
lamina  had  had  on  its  circumference,  two,  three,  or  four 
rows  of  cubes  lefs  than  the  inferior  lamina,  the  pyra- 
mids produced  on  the  nucleus  by  this  diminution  be- 
ing more  deprelTed,  and  their  contiguous  faces  being 
no  longer  on  a  level,  the  furface  of  the  fecondary  fo- 
lid  would  have  been  compofed  of  24  ifofceles  triangles, 
all  inclined  to  each  other.  Decrement  on  the  edges,  is 
that  which  takes  place  parallel  to  the  edges  of  the  nu- 
cleus, and  it  ought  to  be  dilUnguilhed  from  another 
kind  of  decreafe  to  be  aftenvards  mentioned. 

2.  Examples  of  Decreafe  on  the  Edges. 
Martial  Pi/riles,  or  Dodecaliedral  Sulphuret  of  Iron. 
Geometric  Chara3er. — Inclination  of  any  one  of  the 
pentagons,  as  DPRFS  (fig.  27.),  to  the  pentagon 
CPRGL,  which  has  the  fame  bafe  PR,  126°  56'  8". 
Angles  of  the  pentagon  CPRGL,  L=:i2i°  35' 
17";  Cor  G=ic6^  35' 57"  30'";  PorR=io2' 
36'  19". 

Let  us  conceive  again  a  cubic  nucleus,  ivhofe  diffe- 
rent edges  are  lines  of  departure  to  the  fame  number 
of  decrements  which  take  place  at  the  fame  time  in 
t-svo  different  ways  5  that  is,  by  the  fubtraclion  of  two 
rows  parallel  to  the  edges  AB,  CD  (fig.  1 5),  and  of  one 
row  parallel  to  the  edges  AB,  BC.  Let  it  be  fup- 
pofed alfo  that  each  lamina  being  only  equal  in  thick- 
nefs  to  a  fmall  cube  of  the  fide  x\B  and  CD,  is  on  the 
contrary  equal  to  double  the  thicknefs  of  the  fide  AD 
and  BC.  Fig.  22.  reprefents  this  difpofition  with  re- 
gard to  the  decrements  which  proceed  from  the  lines 
DC,  BC,  (fig.  15.).  It  is  plain  that  on  account  of  the 
more  rapid  decreafe  in  proceeding  from  DC  or  AB, 
than  trom  BC  or  AD,  the  faces  produced  in  the  firft 
cafe  will  be  more  inclined  to  the  plane  ABCD,  while 
the  faces  produced  in  the  fecond  will  remain  as  it  were 
behind,  fo  that  the  pyramid  ^vill  no  longer  be  termi- 
nated by  a  fingle  cube  E,  as  in  fig.  20.  which  on  ac- 
count of  its  minutenefs  ieems  to  be  only  a  point,  but 
by  the  row  of  cubes  MNST  (fig.  22.)  which,  fuppofing 
thefe  cubes  to  be  infinitely  fmall,  will  prefent  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  fimple  ridge.  By  a  neceffary  confe- 
quence,  the  pyramid  will  have  for  its  faces  two  trape- 
ziums, fuch  as  DMNC,  refulting  from  the  firft  decre- 
ment, and  two  ifofceles  triangles,  fuch  as  CNB,  which 
will  be  the  effect  of  the  fecond  decrement  (c ). 

Let 


of 


(c)  Here  the  face  which  correfponJs  to  ABCD  (fig.  1  j.)  has  25  fquares  on  each  fide,  as  may  be  fecn  in  fig.  r2. 
The  ftruiture  of  this  pyramid  may  be  itratated  arlificially,  by  regulating  the  arrangement  and  number  of  thcL 
cubes  reprefented  in  the  fame  figure. 


CRYSTAL 

SrtKfliireof  Let  us  fappofe  farther,  that  uith  re^rd  to  the  !a- 
CryifjK  niinx  of  fuperpoiitio;i,  which  arife  on  the  face  BCGH 
'  (fig.  15.),  the  decrements  foUoiv  the  fame  lav.s,  but  iu 

crofs  directions ;  in  fuch  a  nay  that  the  more  rapid  of 
the  two  may  take  place  in  proceeding  from  EC,  Or 
from  GH,  towards  the  vertex  of  the  pyramid,  and  the 
ilower  decrement  in  proceeding  from  CG,  or  BH,  to- 
wards the  fame  vertex.  The  pyramid  which  refults 
from  thefe  decrements  will  be  placed  in  a  direction  op- 
pofite  to  that  ^vhich  refts  on  A  BCD,  and  will  have 
the  pofition  reprefented  at  fig.  25.  where  the  edge  KL, 
which  terminates  the  pyramid,  inilead  of  being  paral- 
lel to  CD,  like  the  edge  M7s,  (fig.  22.  and  23.),  is  on 
the  contrary  parallel  to  BC.  We  fliall  then  conceive 
what  is  to  be  done,  that  the  pyramid  vvliich  will  reft  on 
DC,  GF  (ng.  15.)  may  be  turned  as  it  is  reprefented  in 
fig.  24.  and  may  have  its  terminating  edge  PR  parallel 
to  CG  (  ig.  15.)-  The  pyramids  which  will  reft  on 
three  other  faces  of  the  cube,  ^viU  iland  like  that  which 
arifes  on  the  oppoate  face. 

But  as  the  decrements  which  produce  the  triangle 
CNB  (  ig.  23.)  make  a  continuity  with  thofe  from 
which  re  ults  the  trapezium  CBKL  (fig.  25.),  thefe  two 
figures  will  be  in  the  fame  plane,  and  will  form  a  pen- 
tagon CNBKL  (fig.  26.).  For  the  fame  rcafon  the 
triangle  DPC  (fig.  24.),  will  be  on  a  level  with  the  tra- 
pezium DMXC  (rig.  23.)  ;  and  by  applying  the  fame 
reafor.ing  to  the  other  pyramids,  it  will  be  conceived 
that  the  fix  pyramids  having  for  their  ^vhole  faces  i  2 
t'apeziums  and  I  2  triangles,  the  furface  of  the  fecon- 
dary  folid  will  be  compofed  of  12  pentagons,  which 
will  correfpond  to  the  i  2  rhombufes  of  fig.  13.  but  with 
tills  difference,  that  they  will  have  other  inclinations. 
This  folid  is  reprefented  at  fig.  27.  and  with  its  cubic 
nucleus  at  fij.  28.  vvhcre  it  mav  be  feen  how  to  pro- 
ceed  in  the  extraction  of  tiiis  nucleus.  It,  for  exam- 
ple, a  feclion  be  made  palTmg  through  the  points  D, 
C,  G,  F,  the  pyramid  which  refts  on  the  face  DCGF 
of  the  nucleus  will  be  detached,  and  by  this  feclion 
the  latter  will  be  uncovered. 

Among  the  cryftals  belonging  to  the  fulphuret  of 
iron,  or  the  arfeniate  of  cobalt,  there  is  found  a  dode- 
cahedron, having  the  faces  equal  and  firailar  pentagons, 
and  having  for  its  nucleus  a  cube  in  the  pofition  above 
defcribed.  But  there  are  an  infinite  number  of  pollible 
dodecahedra,  which  may  have  for  faces  equal  and  fimilar 
pentagons,  and  will  differ  from  each  other  by  the  re- 
fpeftive  inclinations  of  their  faces.  Of  all  thefe  do- 
decahedra, the  one  whofe  flrufture  ivould  be  fubjefted 
to  thefe  laws,  gives  126°  56'  8",  as  the  angle  formed 
by  the  inclination  of  any  two  of  its  faces  DPRFS, 
CPRGL  (fig.  27.)  at  the  edge  of  junction  PR,  as 
might  be  flrewn  by  calculation.  Some  mlneralo^ilfs, 
overlooking  the  ufe  of  geometry  in  the  coniideration 
of  cryilals,  have  confounded  the  dodecahedron  of  py- 
rites with  the  fame  regular,  geometrical  figure  in  which 
all  the  fides  and  angles  of  each  pentagon  are  equal  ; 
but  there  is  a  linking  diflFerence  between  thefe  two  do- 
decahedra. The  regular  dodecahedron  gives  only 
116^33'  54",  as  the  inclination  of  its  relpeftive  pen- 
tagons, making  a  difference  of  nearly  1  1 5"  between 
it  and  the  other.  And  indeed  the  regular  dodecahedron 
cannot  be  produced  by  any  law  of  decrement  what- 
ever, however  compound  it  may  be  fuppofcd,  in  re- 
gard to  a  cubic  nucleus  j  and,  as  may  be  demonilrated 
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generally,  for  a  nucleus  of  any  iyrm.  There  arc  ilun  tv,'o"tru(f1ureo' 
kinds  of  dodecahcdrn,  one  whole  faces  are  rhombufes,  -  "  ''  . 
and  another  whofe  faces  are  pentagons,  prodiiccd  upon 
a  cubical  nucLus,  in  confcqucnce  of  two  fimple  and 
regular  laws  of  decrement,  in  a  direction  parallel  to 
the  edges  of  the  nucleus.  By  Viirying  tlufe  laws  in 
different  other  ways,  a  multitude  of  new  polyhcdra,  ha- 
ving the  fame  nucleus,  may  be  tonllrutted. 

Obtufc,  or  Lenticular  Calcareous  Spar,  (fig.  30.). 

Geometric  C//flra;7fr.— Inclination  of  the  rhombus  iiad' I/,. 
to  the  rhombus  a  i  f  d\  134°  25'  36".  Angles  of  the 
rhombus /2fl^/i';  a  or  ^'1=114''  l&'  56"  j  n.oxd-=.(>^ 
41' 4". 

This  variety  arifes  from  a  decrement  by  a  fingle 
row  on  both  fides  of  the  edges  ab,  a  ^,  o  /"(fig.  31.)' 
and  e  0,  e  </,'  c  x,  contiguous  to  the  fummits  a,  e,  of  the 
nucleus.  An  idea  may  be  formed  of  its  llruclure,  by 
comparing  it  with  that  of  the  dodecahedron  whofe  planes 
form  rhombufes  (fig.  13.  and  20.),  originating  from 
the  cube,  (fig.  15.)  ;  and  by  fjppofingthat  the  laminae, 
inllead  of  decreafing  at  the  fame  time  on  all  the  edges, 
decreafe  only  to  thofe  contiguous,  three  by  three,  to 
the  angle  C  and  its  oppofile.  The  faces  formed  in 
that  cafe  will  be  reduced  to  fix,  which,  by  prolonging 
themfelves,  according  to  the  law  of  continuity,  fo 
as  to  interfect  each  other,  will  compofe  the  furface  of 
a  rhomboid  analogous  to  the  one  ivhich  we  are  noiv 
treating  of,  excepting  that  it  will  have  other  angles,. 
on  account  of  the  cubical  form  of  its  integral  mole- 
cule. 

From  this  it  may  be  conceived,  that  the  diagcnaU 
drawn  from  a  to  i'  (fig.  30.),  from  a  tog',  from  a  to/', 
&c.  on  the  fecondary  rhomboid,  will  be  confounded 
with  the  edges  a  b,  a g,  af  (fig.  31.)  of  the  nucleus, 
which  ferve  as  lines  of  departure  foi-  the  decrements  ; 
and  hence  to  extinct  this  nucleus,  the  planes  of  the 
feclions  mull  pafs  along  thefe  diagonals,  as^has  been  al- 
ready remarked. 

Common  Topa-Ti,  (fig.  33.). 

Geometric  CliaraFler. — The  inclination  of  the  trape- 
zoid srtm  to  the  adjacent  plane  rteij,  136°  ;  of  the 
fame  plane,  to  k  r  tj  z-,  124°  26')  of  the  plane  tmge, 
tomlig,^f. 

The  primitive  form  of  this  topaz  is  that  of  a  right- 
angled,  four-fided  prifm  ht/  (fig.  3  2.),  the  bafes  of  which 
are  rhombufes,  having  the  angle  h  or  /-ir  I  24°  26'.  Ac- 
cording to  theory,  in  regard  to  the  integrant  molecule, 
the  height  ry  is  to  the  fide  r  n  nearly  in  the  ratio  of  3 
to  2.  The  pyramidal  fummit  of  the  topaz  refults  from- 
a  decrement  by  two  rows  of  Imall  prilms  on  the  edges 
X  r,  r  n,  n  h.  It  x  of  the  fuperior  bafe  of  the  primi- 
tive form.  The  planes  1  mg  e,  huge  (fig.  33.)  on  one 
fide,  and  b  k  'zp,  b  u  dp,  on  the  other,  ariJe  from  a  dc-  . 
crement  by  three  rows  on  tuch  fide  of  the  edges  n  v, 
xtf  (fig.  32.),  which  decrement  remains  fufpended  at  a 
certain  term,  and  leaves  four  reflangles  t  r  ij  e,  t  r  ij  .v, 
//ici,  u/icd,  (fig- 33-)»  parallel  to  the  planes  of  the 
primitive  form.  The  effect  of  this  decrement  is  (hewn 
at  fig.  34.  where  the  rhombus  h  n  r  x  is  the  fame  rs 
fig.  32;  and  all  the  fmall  rhombs  by  which  it  is  fiibdi- 
vided,  or  which  are  exterior  to  it,  reprefent  the  bafes  • 
of  fo  many  na.olecuks.     The  lines  k  d,  .k  r.,   nt,  n  e, 
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Stuiiaiiroofarc  directed  according  to  the  law  of  decrement  already 
.  ^O'l''*''-    expljjncd,  and   the    liaes   cd,ci,  ys,  y  c,  correfpond 

to  the  planes  of  the  prifin,    which  are  not  fubjeCt  to 

this  law. 

3.  Decrement  on  the  Angles. 

This  pofition  of  the  rhomboidal  nucleus  inclofed  in 
the  regular  hexahedral  prifm  of  the  calcareous  fpar 
being  difcovered,  did  not  direftly  lead  to  the  determi- 
nation oi  the  laws  of  thofe  decrements  of  fecondary 
cryl^als.  More  fimple  intermediate  fteps  w«re  necei- 
fary.  To  conceive  the  method  of  inveftigat'ng  thefe 
new  decrements,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  fame 
fubftances  which  exhibit  the  dodecahedron  with  penta- 
gonal planes  originating  from  the  cubes  (iig.  27.  and 
28.),  and  which  might  aflume  the  form  of  the  dodecahe- 
dron whofe  planes  are  rhombufes  (fig.  1^.  and  14.),  are 
found  alio  under  that  of  the  regular  oftahedron.  But 
if  the  laminae  of  fuperpoCtion  decreafe  only  on  the 
edges  of  the  two  oppolite  faces  of  this  cube,  as  on 
thole  of  the  fuperior  bafe  ABCD  (fig.  14.)  and  of  the 
inferior  bafe,  n-e  ihall  in  general  have  t\vo  pyramids 
applied  on  thefe  bafes.  And  if  we  fuppofe  the  effed 
of  the  law  of  decrements  continued  in  the  fpace  fitua- 
ted  between  the  bafes  of  tli£  cube,  ive  fliall  arrive  at 
an  oclahedron,  whofe  angles  will  vary  as  there  is  a 
greater  or  fmaller  number  of  ro^vs  fubtrafled.  But 
no  law,  hoivever  complicated,  can  give  equilateral  tri- 
angles as  the  faces  of  this  oCtahedron. 

On  the  other  hand,  by  dividing  a  regular  octahe- 
.  dron  originating  from  a  cube,  the  cubic  nucleus  will 
appear  to  be  fo  fituated  in  this  odahedron  that  each 
of  its  fix  folid  angles  correfponds  to  the  centre  of  one 
of  the  faces  of  the  oftahedron  ;  but  this  could  not  be 
the  cafe  by  fuppoCng  a  decrement  on  the  edges.  The 
law  of  decrement  accomplilhes  its  ends,  in  fuch  cafes, 
"by  a  different  progrefs  from  tliat  uhich  conducts  to 
the  forms  already  deicribed. 

Le'.  ABCD  (fig.  35.)  be  the  fuperior  or  inferior  fur- 
face  ot  a  lamina  corapofed  of  fmall  cubes,  whofe  bafes 
are  reprefented  by  the  fcjuares  which  fubdlvide  the 
whofe  fquare.  The  fcries  of  cubes  to  which  the  fquares 
<7,  b,  c,  d,  e,  f,  g,  h,  i,  belong,  are  on  the  diagonal 
dravTO  from  A  to  C  ;  and  they  form  one  ftring,  (fig. 
36.)  which  will  not  differ  from  the  ilring  of  the  cubes 
«,  n,g,  r',  /,  /',  u',  K,'  V,  (fig.  ^^.),  lying  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  edge  AD,  excepting  that  in  the  former 
the  cubes  touch  only  by  one  of  their  edges,  and  in 
the  latter  by  one  of  their  faces.  There  are  alfo, 
throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  lamina,  ftrings  of 
cubes  parallel  to  the  diagonal.  The  feries  of  letters 
y,  V,  k,  u,  X,  y,  z,  fliews  one,  and  the  letters  n,  :, 
/,  m,  fl,  0,  r,  J-,  fliew  another  firing. 

The  lamina?  of  fuperpofition,  it  may  be  conceived, 
projeft  beyond  each  other  one  or  nore'  rows  of  cubes 
in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  diagonal.  In  like  man- 
ner may  be  conflruiled  around  the  cubic  nucleus, 
folids  of  different  figures,  by  placing  fuccefTivelv  a- 
bove  the  different  faces  of  this  nucleus  lamina?  which 
may  arife  in  the  form  of  pyramids,  and  which  v.ill  ex- 
perience this  kind  of  decrement.  The  faces  of  thefe 
folids  will  be  roughened  by  an  infinite  number  of  fa- 
fient  angles  formed  by  she  exterior  points  of  the  com- 
pofmg  cubes.  This  follows  from  the  angular  figure 
which   is  continually    prelented    by  the   edges  of  the 
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lamir.re  of  fuperpofition.  But  thefe  points  being  on  a5trni?>>ifc« 
level,  the  cubes  may  be  fuppofed  to  be  fa  fmall  that  Cnftnls. 
the  faces  of  the  folid  will  appear  fmooth  and  continued  ~~~''~~~ 
planes. 

Around   the  cube   ABGF  (fig.  37.),  as  a  nucleus, 
let  a  fccOTidary  folid    be  conftruiSed,  in  which  the  la- 
mina  of  fuperpofition  fliall  decreafe  on  all  fides  by  » 
fingle  row  of  cubes,  in  a   direclion  parallel  to  the  dia- 
gonals ;  and  let  ABCD  (fig.  38.),  the  fuperior  bafe  of 
the  nucleus,  be   lubdivided  in  8 1  Imall  fquares,  repre- 
fenting  the  exterior  faces  of  an  equal   number  of  mole- 
cules.     Fig.  39.  reprefents  the   fuperior  furface  of  the 
firlt  lamina  wliich  ought  to   be   placed   above  ABCD 
(fig.  38.)  in  fuch  a  manner  that  the  point  a'  may  cor- 
refpond to  the  point  a,  the  point  I/'  to  the   point  b,  the- 
point  e"  to  the  point  c,  and  the  point  a"  to  the  point  d. 
By  this  dilpofition  che  fquares  A  ^,  B  ^,  C  c,  D  d  (fig. 
38.)  remain  uncovered,  which  will  fulfil  the  above  law 
of  decremcr.t;  and  the  borders  Q^V,  ON,  IL,  GF  (fig. 
39.)  project  by  one  row  beyond  the  borders  AB,  AD, 
CD,  BC  (fig.  37.)  which  is  neceiVary  that  the  nucleus 
may   be    cti  v-eloped  towards  thcle  edges.       For  if  the 
edges  of  the  lamina,  reprefented  (ng.  39.)  as  well  as  the 
following,  coincided  with  the  Ihies  ST,  EZ,  YX,  MU, 
on   which  fuppofition    they  would  be  on  a  level  ivith 
AD,  AB,  CD,   BC    (fig.  38.),    they  would  form  re- 
entering angles    towards    the    analogous    parts  of  the 
cryflal.     Thus  in  the  laminse  applied  on  ABCD  (fig. 
37.)  all  the  edges  anfwering  to  CD  would  be  on  a  level 
ivith    CDFG,  of  which  they  ivould  form   a  prolonga- 
tion  ;    and    in   the  laminse  appUed  on  DCGF  all  the 
edges  analogous  to  the   fame  ridge  CD  \vould  be  on  a 
level  with  ABCD,    from  which    necelTarily    refults  a 
re-entering  angle  oppofite  to  the  falient  angle  formed 
by  the  two  faces   ABCD,  and  CDFG.     But  by  the 
laws  which  determine  the  formation   of  fimple  ci-yftals, 
re-entering  angles  appear  to  be  excluded.     The   folid- 
will  then  increafe   in   thofe  parts  to  which  the  decre- 
ment does  not  extend.      But  this  decrement  alone  be- 
ing fufHcient  to   determine   the  form  of  the  fecondary 
cryllal,  all  the  other  variations  ivhich  intervene  only  in 
a  fubfidiary  manner  may  be  fet  afide,  excepting  in  the 
conftruction  of  artificial  cryftals,   and   in  exhibiting  tht 
the  details  relating  to  the  llruclure. 

The  fuperior  face  of  the  fecond  lamina  will  be"  like 
-A'G'LK'  (fig.  40.),  and  this  lamina  mult  be  placed 
above  the  preceding,  in  fuch  a  manner  that  the  points 
«",  o",  c",  </",  may  correfpond  i\ith  the  points  a',  //, 
c',  d'  (fig.  39.,),  which  will_  leave  uncovered  the  fquares 
having  their  exterior  angles  fituated  in  C^' ,  S,  E,  O,  V, 
T,  M,  G,  &c  and  continuing  to  produce  the  decre- 
ment by  one  row.  The  folid  increaies  towards  the 
analogous  edges  at  AB,  BC,  CD,  AD  (fig.  38.),  fince 
between  A'  and  L',  for  inftance,  (fig.  4:.)  there  are  13 
fquares,  but  between  Q^V  and  LI  (fig.  39.)  there  are 
only  eleven. 

The  large  faces  of  the  laminae  of  fuperpofition  \vhich 
M-ere  hitherto  oftagons  Q\'GFILNO  (fig.  39.)  havinj»' 
arrived  at  the  figure  of  the  fquare  A'G'L'K'  (fig.  40.) 
will  after  pailing  that  term,  decreafe  on  all  fides  at  the 
fame  time,  and  the  follov.ing  lamina  will  have  for  its  fu- 
perior face  the  fquare  B'lW'I'S'  (fig.  41.),  lefs  in  every 
direflion  by  one  row  than  the  fquare  A'G'L'K'(fig.40.). 
Let  this  fquare  be  difpofed  above  the  preceding  io  that 
the  poirlts  d,  f,  g',  h'  (fig.  41,)  may  correfpond  with 
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Smiiftnre  of  the  points  c,  f,  f,  h,  (fig.  40.) 
CtviHi  "  "  ■ 


Fig.  42.  43.  44.  and 
'■    45.    reprefent   the   fcxvr    iaminee   which    ought   to    rife 
"  fuccellively  above  the   preceding,  the  lame  letters  be- 
ing made  to  correlpond.     The   lalt   lamina   is   reduced 
to  one  cube  a'  (iig.  46.)  which  ihould  correlpond  with 
the  (kme  letter  (fig.  45.). 

Thus  it  to!!oK-s,  tliat  the  laminse  of  fuperpofltion  ap- 
plied on  the  bafe  ABCD  (tig.  37.  and  38.)  produce, 
by  the  total  ot  their  decreating  edges,  four  faces, 
which  in  proceeding  from  the  points  A,  B,  C,  D,  in- 
cline one  to  another  in  the  form  of  a  pyramidal  lum- 
mit.  Thefe  edges,  it  may  be  remarked,  have  lengths 
«vhich  begin  bv  increaling  as  i»  fig.  39.  and  40.  and 
which  tlien  proceed  decreating.  'I'hus  the  faces  pro- 
duced by  the  latne  edges  increafe  at  firft,  and  after- 
«\-ards  decreafe  in  breadth,  lo  that  they  become  qua- 
drilaterals. O.ie  of  thefe  is  reprefented  at  fig.  47. 
in  which  the  inferior  antjie  C  is  confounded  with  the 
angle  C  (fig.  37.)  of  the  nucleus;  and  the  diagonal 
LQ  reprefents  the  edge  L'G'  of  the  lamina  A'GL'K' 
(fig.  40.),  which  is  the  moft  extended  in  the  direction 
of  that  edge.  And  the  number  of  lamina;  of  fuper- 
pofltion producing  the  triangle  LC(^  (fig.  47.)  be- 
ing lefs  than  that  of  the  lamina;  producing  the  tri- 
angle LZ(^,  iince  there  is  here  only  one  lamina  pre- 
ceding the  lamina  A'G'L'K'  (fig.  40.),  while  there 
are  fix  which  foUoiv  it  as  far  as  the  cube  z  (fig.  46.) 
inclufively,  the  triangle  LZQ^  (fig.  47.)  compofed  of 
the  fum  of  the  edges  of  thefe  latter  laminae,  wull  have 
a  much  greater  height  than  the  inferior  triangle  LCQ^ 
as  it  is  expreffed  in  the  figure. 

The  furface  of  the  fecondary  folid,  then,  will  be 
formed  of  24  quadrilaterals,  difpofed  three  and  three 
around  each  folid  angle  of  the  nucleus.  But  decreaf- 
ing  by  one  row,  the  three  quadrilaterals  belonging  to 
each  folid  angle,  fuch  as  C  (fig.  37.),  will  be  in  the 
fame  plane,  forming  an  equilateral  triangle  ZIN  (fig. 
4.8.).  The  24  quadrilaterals,  then,  will  produce  eight 
equilateral  triangles.  One  of  thefe  is  reprefented  at 
fig.  49.  Ihewing  the  arrangement  of  the  cubes  that 
concur  to  form  it  ;  and  the  fecondary  folid  will  be  a 
regular  oftahedron.  This  oftahedron  is  reprefented 
at  fig.  50.  enclo'ing  the  cubic  nucleus,  fo  that  each  of 
its  folid  angles  coirefponds  to  the  centre  of  one  of  the 
triangles  IZN,  IPX,  PIS,  SIZ,  &c.  of  the  oftahe- 
dron.  To  extratl  this  nucleus,  it  would  be  neceflary 
to  divide  the  octahedron  in  its  eight  folid  angles, 
by  feftions  parallel  to  the  oppofite  edges.  This  is 
the  llructure  of  octahedral  fulphuret  of  lead  or  ga- 
lena. 

Such  then  is  an  example  of  decrements  on  the  angles 
which  take  place  in  a  direftion  parallel  to  the  diago- 
r*ls.  By  this  denomination  may  be  e.^prefTed  precife- 
ty  the  refult  of  each  decrement,  by  denoting  the  angle 
which  fervcs  it  as  a  point  of  departure. 

u^ute  calcareous  Spar,  (fig.  51.). 
Geometric  Characier. — Inclination  (£  p'z  r  y  \o  p  u  0  1/, 
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Angles  of 
20"  ;    r,  or 


78°  27'  47",  and  to  z  rz  s,  101°  32'  13 
the    rhombus  />  s  r  y,  />  or  r  =  75°  31 
y  :r  104°  28'  40".     Inclination  of   the  oblique    di- 
agonal drawn  from  />  to  r  with  the  edge  p  u,    71° 
53'  54-" 
Ctsmet,  Proper!.— Tht  angles  of  ttc  rhombus  ar^ 


equal  to  the   repeftive  inclinations  of  the  faces  of  the  Strucflure  of 
nucleus,  and   reciprocally.     The  angles  of  the  princi-    'OlaU. 
pal   quadrilateral,    or   that   which    palTes   through   two         ' 
oppolite  oblique  diagonals  p  r,  u  i,  and  through  the  in- 
termediate edges  p  u,  i  r,  are  the  fame  as  on  the  nu- 
cleus. 

To  concei\e  the  llrufture  of  this  rhomboid,  fuppofe 
that  a  b  d f  (fig.  52.)  reprefents  the  face  of  the  nu- 
cleus marked  with  the  fame  letters  (fig.  12.)  fubdi^'ided 
into  a  multitude  of  partial  rhombufes,  ^vhicli  are  the 
exterior  faces  of  fo  many  molecules.  Suppofe  farther, 
that  the  laminse  of  fuperpofltion,  applied  on  this  face, 
decreafe  by  one  row  towards  the  lateral  angles  a  b  li, 
a  fd,  in  fach  a  manner,  that  on  the  firll  the  two  rhom- 
bufes b  h  i  I,  f  m  in  are  uncovered  j  that  on  the  fecond 
the  uncovered  rhombufes  are  thofe  traverftd  by  the 
diagonals  r  0,  //  7/,  on  the  third  thofe  traverfed  by  the 
diagonals  j-  /,  ^  je,  Sec.  j  in  which  cafe  the  decreafing 
ed^es  will  fuccelTively  correfpond  with  thefe  diagonals. 
By  this  law  of  decrement  two  faces  will  be  produced  ; 
wliich,  proceeding  from  the  angles  bf,  will  rife  in  the 
form  of  a  roof  above  the  rhombus  ft  b  d f,  and  will 
meet  on  a  common  edge  fituated  immediately  above 
the  diagonal  a  d,  and  wliich  will  be  parallel  to  it  j 
and,  as  there  are  fix  rhombufes,  which  undergo  like 
decrements  on  the  primitive  form,  the  faces  produced 
will  lie  12  in  number.  But,  by  die  law  of  decrement 
by  one  row,  the  two  faces  which  have  the  fame  angle 
b,J\g,  &c.  (fig.  12.)  for  the  point  of  departure  will 
be  in  the  fame  plane  j  thus  reducing  the  1 2  faces  to 
fix,  and  transforming  the  fecondary  cryllal  into  an  acute 
rhomboid/! ;  (fig.  51.1.  In  this  rhomboid  the  edges 
/)  ar,  /)  y,  p  u,  are  fituated  each  as  the  oblique  diagonals 
ot  the  nucleus,  or  thofe  ^vhIch  would  be  drawn  from 
a  to  d,  from  a  to  x,  from  a  to  c,  &c.  (fig.  12.). 

Cryllals  of  this  variety  are  found  near  Lyons  in 
France  ;  and  the  freeftone  of  Fontainbleau,  commonly 
called  crystallized  fandjione,  which  is  nothing  elfe  than 
calcareous  fpar,  mixed  with  particles  of  quartz,  ex- 
hibits the  fame  form.  The  cryllals  of  this  Hone  yield 
to  mechanical  divifion,  and  have  their  natural  join- 
ings like  thofe  of  pure  fpar,  fituated  in  the  planes 
parallel  to  the  edges  p  %,  p  y,  p  u,  &c.  (fig.  ?l.), 
and  which  would  pafs  at  an  equal  diftance  from  thefe 
edges. 

RhoinboiJal  Iron  ore,  (fig.  53-). 

Geometric  Cliaraler. — Inclination  of  BCRP  to 
BCOA  or  OCRS,  14'^.'  26'  33";  angles  of  the 
rhombus  BCRP,  C  or  P=i  1 7°  2'  9";  B  or  K=6x° 
51'  51". 

The  laminae  compofing  this  "rhoinboid  decreafe  by 
two  rows  on  the  angles  b  cr,  0  c  r,  b  c  0,  &c.  (fig.  54.) 
which  concur  to  the  formation  of  the  two  folid  angles 
en,  of  a  cubic  nucleus.  The  faces  produced,  inllead 
of  being  on  a  level,  three  and  three,  around  thefe  angles, 
as  in  the  cafe  of  decrement  by  a  linj;le  row,  incline  one 
to  the  other,  and  extend  p.bove  the  faces  of  the  nucleus 
in  luch  a  manner  thst  their  diagonals  are  parallel  to 
the  horizontal  diagonals  of  the  fame  faces.  The  cube 
here  anfvers  the  [  urpofe  of  a  rhomboid,  which  Ihould 
have  its  fummits  In  c  and  n,  in  which  cafe  there  would 
be  only  one  axis  palTing  through  the  fummits.  In  the 
dodecaiicdron,    on  tTjt  Other   ha^d,    -rtith  ■fentagonal 
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Stru(3uve  ofplanes  (fig.  27.)  the  cube  performs  the  funftions,  of  a 
Cryftals.    redangular   parallclopipedon,  and   llieii  three  different 
*  axes  may  be  conceived,  each  of  uhich  pafTes  through 

tlie  middle  of  tlie  two  oppofite  faces.  \\'heii  the  cube 
begins  to  perform  the  one  or  the  other,  in  regard  to 
one  fpecies  of  mineral,  it  is  obferved  to  continue  that 
fuiiciion  in  all  the  varieties  of  that  fpecies. 

The  cryftals  of  rhoraboidal  iron  are  round  among 
thofe  of  the  iion  ore  af  the  illand  of  Elba.  It  is  un- 
common, however,  for  the  law  of  decrement  to  attain 
to  its  boundary,  and  for  the  rhomboid  not  to  be  modi- 
fied by  facets  parallel  to  the  faces  of  the  nucleus.  If 
the  decrement  uhich  produces  the  rhomboid  took  place 
at  the  fame  time  on  the  eight  folid  arigles  of  the  cube, 
there  would  refult  a  polyhedron  of  24  facets,  of 
which  nature  are  the  cryftals  found  at  the  Caltou  hill, 
Edinburgli,  which  have  been  confidered  as  zeolites. 

4.  Intermediate  Decrements. 

In  fome  crjftals  the  decrements  on  the  angles  do  not 
take  place  In  lines  parallel  to  the  diagonals,  but  paral- 
lel to  lines  lituated  between  the  diagonals  and  the  ed- 
ges. This  happens  when  the  fubtraftions  are  made  by 
double,  triple,  &c.  rows  of  molecules.  In  figure  t;^. 
which  is  an  inftance  of  thefe  fubtraClIons,  the  molecules 
compoling  the  row  reprefented  by  the  figure,  are  fo  ar- 
ranged as  if,  of  two,  one  only  ^vas  formed.  To  reduce 
this  cafe  under  that  of  the  common  decrements  on  the 
angles,  we  have  onlv  to  conceive  the  cryltal  compofed 
of  paralleloplpeds,  having  their  bafes  equal  to  the  fmall 
reclangles  al>cd,  edfg,  k g  i /,  &c.  The  name  of 
intermediate  decremerit  is  given  to  this  kind  of  diminu- 
tion. 

SyntaSic  Iron  Ore,   (fig.  50.) 

Geometric    Characler. — Refpeftive    Inclination    of   the 
trapeziums  b  e  g  0,    n  q  g  0  oi   the  rifing   pyramids 

=  i3j°34'3i">    of   '''«=   e.'lg"   ''5''   S'i-,   129°  3'' 
16".      Angles  of  the  trapezium  t  r^  0,  i  or  cm 03° 

48' 35";  oorjr=76=Ii'25". 

This  variety  of  iron  ore  is  found  at  Framont  in  Les 
Vofges.  It  commonly  appears  under  the  form  of  two 
oppofite  pyramids,  and  fome  groups  refleft  from  the 
furface  the  prifmatic  colours.  Thefe  cryftals,  claffed 
by  De  L'lP.e  .imong  the  modifications  of  the  dodeca- 
hedron with  iiofceles  triangular  planes,  have  for  nu- 
cleus a  cube  performing  the  funftions  of  the  rhomboid. 
The  two  regular  hexagons  by  which  they  are  termina- 
ted, arlfe  from  a  decrement  by  a  lingle  row  of  cubic 
molecules  on  the  angles  c,  n,  (fig.  54.)  of  the  nucleus. 

To  comprehend  the  efFeft  of  this  law,  combined 
with  the  preceding,  and  which  produces  the  lateral  tra- 
peziums, let  it  be  fuppofed  that  cbfir  (fig.  57.)  re- 
prefcnts  the  fame  fquare  as  fig.  54.  fubdivlded  into 
fmall  fquares,  which  are  the  external  faces  of  fo  many 
molecules.  Taking  thefe  molecules  by  pairs,  fo  that 
they  form  reflangulzr  parallelopipeds,  having  for  bafes 
the  oblong  fquares  b  n  g  Ji,  h  7  ~-.  G,  &c.  and  imagine, 
that  the  lubtraiSlions  are  made  by  two  rows  of  tlieie 
double  molecules,  the  edges  of  the  laminie  of  fuperpo- 
fition  will  be  fucceftively  ranged  in  lines,  as  FG,  TL, 
R  p,  S/>,  k  J,  y  a,  &c.  and  the  fum  of  all  thefe  edges 
Tvill  produce  two  faces,  wlilch  departing  from  the 
angles  by  r,  will  converge,  tie  one  towards  the  other, 
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and  wIU  lurite  themfelves  on  a  common  ridge,  {ituat<JdStrHcliirei| 
above  the  diagonal  c/>,  but  Inclined  to  that  diagonal. ,  ^'""^  '^•'"' 
The  complete  refult  of  this  decrement,  then,  is  12  fa- 
ces ;  a:id  It  is  Oiewn  by  calculation,  that  the  fix  fupe- 
rlor  faces  being  prolonged  to  the  point  where  they 
meet  the  fix  lower  faces,  ■will  form  ^vith  them  the  fur- 
face  of  a  dodecahedron,  compofed  of  two  right  pyramids 
united  at  their  bafes.  By  the  effeft  of  the  firft  law, 
tiiefe  pyramids  are  here  incomplete,  which  gives  the 
hexagon  a  b  c  dr  u  (fig.  56.)  and  its  oppofite. 

5.  Mixed  Decrements. 

The  decrements  in  other  cryftals,  either  on  the  edges-, 
or  on  the  angles,  vary  according  to  laws,  the  propor- 
tion of  which  can  only  be  exprefled  by  the  fradion  if 
or  \.  It  may  happen,  for  inftance,  that  each  lamina 
exceeds  the  following  by  two  rows  parallel  to  the  ed- 
ges, and  that  It  may,  at  the  fame  time,  have  an  alti- 
tude triple  that  of  a  fimple  molecule.  A  vertical,  geo- 
metrical leftlon  of  one  of  the  kinds  of  pyramids,  re- 
fulting  from  this  decrement,  is  reprefented  at  fig.  62. 
The  effects  of  this  decrement  may  be  readily  conceived 
by  confidering  that  AB  Is  a  horizontal  line  taken  on 
the  upper  bafe  of  the  nucleus  b  a  ■zr,  the  feftion  of  the 
firft  lamina  of  fuperpofitlon,  gfen  that  of  the  fecond. 
Thefe  are  called  mixed  decrements,  which  exhibit  this 
new  kind  of  exception  from  the  fimpleft  laws.  Thev, 
as  well  as  the  intermediary  ones,  rarely  exift  anywhere 
elfe,  and  they  have  been  particularly  difcovered  In  cer- 
tain metallic  fubftances.  The  application  of  the  ordi- 
nary laws,  Hauy  obferves,  to  a  variety  of  thefe  fubftan- 
ces, prefented  fuch  errors  in  the  value  of  the  angles,  ^as 
led  him  to  believe  that  they  were  Inconliftent  with 
theory.  But  extending  his  theory,  he  arrived  at  re- 
fults  fo  corrett  as  removed  every  doubt  of  the  exiftence 
of  the  laws  on  which  thefe  relults  depended. 

All  the  changes  to  which  cryftals  are  fubjefted  de- 
pend on  the  laws  of  ftruflure  which  have  been  explain- 
ed, and  others  of  a  fimilar  kind.  The  decrements  fome- 
tlmes  take  place  at  the  fame  time  on  all  the  edges,  as 
in  the  dodecahedron  having  rhombuics  for  Its  planes, 
or  on  all  the  angles,  as  in  the  odahedron  originating 
from  a  cube.  Sometimes  they  take  place  only  on  cer- 
tain edges  of  certain  angles.  There  Is  fometimes  a  uni- 
formity between  thtm,  fo  that  it  is  one  fingle  la^v  by  one, 
t^vo,  three  rows,  &c.  which  acts  on  the  different  edges, 
or  the  different  angles.  Sometimes  the  law  varies 
from  one  edge  to  tht  other,  or  from  one  angle  to  the 
other.  'Iliift  happens  particularly,  when  the  form  of 
the  nucleus  is  not  iymmetrical,  as,  for  inftance,  when  It 
Is  a  parallelopiped.  whofe  faces  differ  by  their  refpec- 
tive  Inclinations,  or  the  meafure  of  their  angles.  In 
feme  cafes  there  Is  a  concurrence  of  the  decrements  on 
the  edges,  with  thofe  on  the  angles,  to  produce  the 
fame  form  ;  and  fometimes  the  fame  edge  or  the  fame 
angle  is  fubjeded  to  feveral  laws  ol  decrement  fucceed- 
ing  each  other.  The  fecondary  cryftal,  in  fome  cafes, 
has  faces  parallel  to  thofe  of  the  primiti\e  form,  and 
which  combine  with  the  faces  produced  by  the  decre- 
ments to  modify  the  figure  of  the  cryftal.  Simple  fe» 
condaiy  forms,  .ire  thofe  which  aiife  from  a  fingle  law 
of  decrement,  the  cffed  of  which  entirely  conceals  the 
nucleus.  Compound  fecondary  forms  arife  from  feve- 
ral  fimultaneous  laws  of  decrement,  or  from  one  fingle 
law  not  having  attained  to  its  csttut ;  fo  that  there  re- 
main 
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Struct'i'eofmair;  face?  parallel  to  ihofe  of  the  nucleus,  which  con- 
Cr>il<il«-  Qur  with  the  faces  produced  by  the  decrement,  todiver- 
'  lify  the  form  of  the  cryftal.  If,  amidrt  this  dlverfity  of 
laws,  fometimes  infulated,  fometimes  united  by  more  or 
lefs  complicated  combinations,  the  jiumber  of  the  rows 
fubtrailed  were  itfelf  extremely  variable  j  if,  for  iii- 
(tance,  tiiele  decrements  were  by  i  2,  20,  or  30  rows, 
,  or  more,  which  is  poirible,  the  number  of  forms  which 
mi^ht  exilt  in  each  kind  of  mineral  would  be  immenfe. 
But  the  power  by  which  the  lubtraclions  are  effefted, 
,  feems  to  be  very  limited  in  its  aftion.      Its  extent  rare- 

ly exceeds  i  or  2  rows  of  molecules.  Beyond  four 
rows,  only  one  variety  of  calcareous  frr.r  has  been  dif- 
covered.  The  llruclure  of  this  variety  depends  on  a 
decrement  by  iix  roivs  ;  but  this  feems  to  be  a  rare  oc- 
currence in  nature.  Yet,  although  the  laws  of  cryftal- 
lization  are  limited  to  two  of  the  fimpleft,  that  is,  thofe 
which  produce  lubtratlions  by  one  or  two  rows,  calca- 
reous Ipar  is  lulceptible  of  2044  different  forms,  a  num- 
ber exceeding  more  than  50  times  that  of  the  forms  at 
prefent  known  ;  and,  admitting  into  the  combination 
decrements  by  3  and  4  rows,  calculation  will  give 
8,388,604  polFible  forms  of  the  fame  fubftance,  and  by 
the  operation  of  either  mixed  or  intermediate  decre- 
ments, this  number  will  be  greatly  augmented. 

The  ftrije  obferved  on  the  furface  of  many  cryftals 
is  another  proof  in  favour  of  the  theory  ;  for  they  al- 
ways have  direftions  parallel  to  the  projefting  edges 
of  the  laminae  of  fuperpofition,  which  mutually  go  be- 
yond each  other,  if  the  regularity  of  the  procefs  has  not 
been  diilurbed.  It  mud  not,  however,  be  fuppofed,  that 
the  inequalities  arifing  from  the  decrements  rauft  be  al- 
ways fenfible,  if  the  form  of  the  cryftals  be  complete  ; 
for  the  molecules  being  extremely  minute,  the  furface 
will  appear  finely  polilhed,  and  no  ftrix  would  be  per- 
ceptible. In  fome  fecondary  cryftals,  therefore,  they 
are  not  to  be  feen,  while  they  are  quite  diftinft  in  o- 
thers  of  the  fame  nature  and  form.  In  the  latter  cafe, 
the  aftion  of  the  caufes  producing  cryftallization,  has 
not  enjoyed  all  the  necefl'ary  conditions  ;  the  operation 
has  been  interrupted  ;  and  the  law  of  continuity  not  ha- 
ving been  obferved,  there  have  remained  on  the  furface 
of  the  cryftal,  perceptible  vacancies.  Thefe  deviations 
have  this  advantage,  that  they  point  out  the  direction, 
according  to  which  the  ftrise  are  arranged  in  lines,  and 
thus  contribute  to  difcover  the  real  mechanifm  of  the 
ftrufture. 

The  finall  vacuities  which  the  edges  of  the  lamin;B 
of  fuperpofition  leave  on  the  furface  of  even  the  moft 
perfeft  fecondary  cryftals,  by  their  re-entering  and  falient 
angles,  ftiew  that  the  fragments  obtained  by  divifion, 
whofe  external  facets  form  part  of  the  faces  of  the  fe- 
condary cryftal,  are  not  like  thofe  drawn  from  the  in- 
terior part.  For  this  apparent  diverfity  arifes  from  thefe 
facets  being  compefed  of  a  multitude  of  fmall  planes, 
really  inclined  to  each  other,  but  which  being  very  mi- 
nute, prefent  the  appearance  of  one  plane.  And  if  the 
divifion  could  reach  its  utmoft  bounds,  thefe  fragments 
would  be  refolved  into  molecules  fimilar  to  each  other, 
and  to  thofe  fituated  towards  the  centre.  It  happens, 
too,  that  molecules  of  different  figures  arrange  thcm- 
felve*  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  produce  fimilar  polyhe- 
dra  in  different  kinds  of  minerals.  Thus  the  dodeca- 
hedron with  rhombufes  for  its  planes,  which  is  obtain- 
ed by  combining  cubic  molecules,  exills  in  granite,  with 
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a  ftruclurc  compofcd  of  fmall  teliahcdr.i,  having  iGfcelcs  Strudhirc  uf 
triangular  faces.      It  cxifts  alfo  in   fparry  tluor,  wl\pre  ,  ^'"y"'  ['  , 
there  is  alfo  an  alTcmblage  of  ttlrahedra,  but  regular  ; 
that  is  to  lay,  the  faces  ot  which  arc  equilateral  triangle 

Examples  of  Compound  Secondary  Forms. 
Pri/matic  Qalciireous  Spar,  (fig.  9.) 

1"he  bafes  of  this  prifm  are  produced  in  confequcnce 
of  a  decrement,  by  a  fingle  row  on  the  angles  of  the 
fummits  b  a f,  gof,  I' a ^,  dex,  dec,  cex  (fig.  12.) 
of  the  primitive  form.  The  fix  planes  refult  from  a 
decrement  by  two  rows  on  the  angles  /'  df,  fx  ^,  /■  c  v. 
dfx,  dhc,  cgx,  ojipofite  to  the  preceding.  Y.tlabdf 
(fig.  58.)  be  the  fame  face  of  the  nucleus,  as  fig.  1  2. 
The  dccreafing  edges  fituated  towards  the  angle  of  the 
fummit  a,  will  fuccelTivclv  correfpond  ivith  the  lines  /; .', 
k /,  &c.  and  thole  wliich  look  towards  the  inferior 
angle  d,  will  li^ve  the  pofitions  pointed  out  by  1/1  n,  o/>  ; 
but  as  the  firft  decrement  takes  ])Uce  by  one  row,  it  is 
proved,  that  the  face  which  relults  from  it  is  perpendi- 
cular to  the  axis ;  and  calculation  Ihews,  in  like  man- 
ner, that  the  fecond  decrement  taking  place  by  two 
rows,  produces  planes  parallel  to  the  axis,  and  thus 
the  fecondary  folid  is  a  regular  hexahednil  prifm. 

To  develope  farther  the  ftradure  of  this  prilni,  it 
may  be  remarked,  that  in  the  production  of  any  one 
a  be  n  ih  (fig.  9.)  of  the  two  bafes,  the  cfteft  of  one 
only  of  the  three  decrements  which  take  place  around 
the  folid  angle  a  (fig.  12.)  may  be  confidered,  for  ex- 
ample, of  that  which  takes  place  on  the  angle  b  af,  fun- 
pofing  that  the  lamin*  applied  on  the  two  other  faces 
fa  g  X,  b  a  g  c,  do  not  decreafe,  but  to  aflift  the  relult  of 
the  principal  decrement  which  takes  place  in  regard  to 
the  angle  b  a  f  Here  thele  auxiliary  decrements  arc 
quite  fimilar  to  that  whofe  effetl  they  are  fuppofed  to 
prolong. 

The  cafe  will  be  totally  different  by  applying  the 
fame  obfervation  to  the  decrements  which  are  affeclcd 
by  Xwa  roivs  on  the  inferior  angles  b  d f,  dfx,  f'cg, 
&c.  and  which  produce  the  fix  planes  of  the  prilra.  If, 
for  example,  we  confider  the  effttCl  of  the  decrement 
on  the  angle  dfx,  it  is  necefl'ary  alio  that  the  lamin.e 
applied  on  the  faces  afdh,  afxg  (fig.  12.)  fiiould 
experience,  towards  their  lateral  angles  afd,  afx,  ad- 
jacent to  the  angle  dfx,  variations  which  fecond  the 
elTedl  of  the  generating  decrement.  Here,  however, 
tLefe  variations  are  intermediary  decrements  by  rows  of 
double  molecules. 

Amphitrigonotis  Iron  Ore.  Fig.  59.  Ihews  this  cryftal  in 
a  horizontal  projedion,  and  fig.  60.  in  perfpeclive. 

Geometric  CharaEler. — Refpe61ive  inclination  of  the  tri- 
angles gen,  gc d,  &c.  from  the  fame  fummit,  146* 
26'  33";  of  the  lateral  triangles  bgu,  bgq,  to  the  ad- 
jacent pentagons,  fuch  as  g  u  :  m  n,  1  J4°  45'  39". 

This  is  the  common  form  of  the  iron  ore  of  the  ifland 
of  Elba.  It  rcfults  from  a  decrement  by  two  rows  on 
the  angles  c,  n  (fig.  54.)  to  the  fummits  of  a  cubic  nu- 
cleus, which  produces  the  ifofceles  triangles  gen,  ^cd, 
ned  (fig.  59.  and  60.),  and  of  a  fecond  decrement  by 
three  rows  on  the  lateral  angles  cbp,  crp,  crs,  &c. 
which  produce  the  triangles  mnr,  rnt,  u g b,  g gb, 
&4c.  TIjefe  ti'  0  decrements  ftop  at  a  certain  term,  fo 
j  1  thai 
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S;riirture  of tliat  there  remain  faces  parallel  to  thofe  of  the  nucleus, 
Cryltals.  ^-^^  j]jg  pentagons  ^ «//« «,  kdnk/.  Sic.  (fig.  ^9.). 
The  firrt  decrement  is  fimilar  to  that  which  produces 
the  rhomboidal  iron  ore.  The  fecond  has  this  proper- 
ty, tli.at  if  its  effeft  were  complete,  it  would  give  a  do- 
decahedron of  ifofceles  triangles,  or  compofed  of  two 


right  pyramids  united  at  their  bafes.  The  triangles  of 
the  fummits  are  frequently  furrowed  by  ftriae  parallel  to 
the  bafes  g  n,  dn,  g  d,  of  thefe  triangles,  and  which 
point  out  the  direction  of  the  decrement. 

jiiialagical  Calcareous  Spar,  (Iljur),  fig.  61. 

Geometric  C/iaraBer. — Inclination  of  any  one,  i  m  e  Ii, 
of  the  trapezoids  of  the  fummits  to  the  correfponding 
vertical  trapezoid  ec/>g,  116°  33'  54";  angles  of 
the  fame  trapezoid  ?'— 114°  18'  56";  e:^TS°  3^'  20"  j 
m  or  /;=r85°  4'  52".  Angles  of  the  trapezoid  e  ho  g, 
«z=90°;  0=127°  25'  Sf  ;  g=6f  47'  44"  i  ^'=74° 


46' 


of  the  trapezoid  c  egp,  e:::z6o"  ;  />^9&" 


1 2' 46";  eoxg=lQO°  53'  37" 

Geomet.  Propert. — 1.  In  each  vertical  trapezoid,  the 
triangle  ceg  is  equilateral.  2.  The  height  ex  of  this 
triangle  is  double  the  height  px  oi  the  oppofite  tri- 
angle cpg.  3.  In  the  trapezoid  e  h  0 g,  and  the  other 
iimilarly  fituated,  the  angle  h  e g  is  a  right  angle.  4. 
If  the  diagonal  ^  ^  be  dra^\-n,  the  triangle  h  e  g  will  be 
fimilar  to  any  one  a  of  (fig.  I  2.")  of  thofe  which  would 
be  produced  by  drawing  in  the  primitive  rhombus  the 
two  diagonals  bf,  ad.  5.  If  in  the  trapezoid  emih, 
or  any  other  fituated  at  the  fummits,  the  diagonals 
e  i,  mil  be  drawn,  the  height  e /of  the  inferior  triangle 
meli  will  be  double  the  height  //  of  the  fuperior  tri- 
angle m  i  h.  6.  The  triangle  m  i  h  is  fimilar  to  J  of  the 
rhombus  of  very  obtufe  fpai",  divided  by  the  horizontal 
diagonal,  and  the  triangle  m.  e  h  is  fimilar  to  -§■'  of  the 
rhombus  of  the  acute  fpar  divided  in  the  fame  manner. 

The  numerous  analogies  connefting  this  variety  with 
different  cryftalline  forms,  whether  confidering  certain 
angles  formed  by  planes,  or  certain  triangles  obtained 
by  drawing  the  diagonals  of  the  trapezoids,  led  the  au- 
thor of  this  theory  to  give  It  the  name  of  analogical 
fpar.  It  is  derived  from  three  other  varieties,  viz. 
very  obtufe  fpar,  by  the  trapezoids  em  i h,  fiht,  &c. ; 
nictaftatlc  fpar,  by  the  trapezoids  e  m  dc,  e  h  og,  0  h  t%, 
&c.  ;  and  the  prifmatic  fpar  by  the  trapezoids  i/Zf  if, 
c  e g p,  &c.  which  are  confequently  parallel  to  the  axis. 
The  trapezoids  im  e  h,fih  t,  &c.  are  often  feparated  by 
an  intermediary  ridge  from  the  vertical  trapezoids 
c  eg p,  goz-  r,  &c.  In  that  cafe  the  trapezoids  c  dm  e, 
g e ho,  &c.  are  changed  into  pentagons. 

Icofahedra  I  Sulphur et  of  Iron,  (fig.  62,.^^ 

Geometric  CharaBer. — Refpeftive  inclinations  of  the 
ifofceles  triangles  PLR,  PSR,  1  26°  J2'  1 1"  j  of  any 
one  PNL  of  the  equilateral  triangles  to  each  adjacent 
ifofceles  triangle,  PLR,  or  LNK,  140°  46'  17". 
Angles  of  the  ifofceles  triangle  PLR,  L=48''  11' 
20"  ;  P  or  R=6  j°  54'  20". 

This  variety  is  the  refult  of  a  combination  of  the  law 
ivhich  produces  the  oftahedron  originating  from  a  cube 
(fig.  JO.),  with  that  which  takes  place  for  the  dode- 
sahedron  with   pentagonal   planes  (fig.  27.  and   28.). 


The  firft  law  produces  the  eight  equilateral  triangles  Struiflure  of 
which  correfpond  with  the  folid  angles  of  the  nucleus;  Ciyftals. 
and  the  fecond  produces  twelve  ifofceles  triangles,  litu-  ^~"~^  -* 
ated  two  and  two  above  the  fix  faces  of  the  fame  nu- 
cleus. If  a  dodecahedron  fimilar  to  that  of  fig.  28. 
vrere  converted  geometrically  into  this  icofahedron,  it 
would  be  fuihcient  to  make  the  planes  of  eight  fetfions 
pafs  through  It  in  the  following  manner ;  viz.  one 
through  the  angles  P,  N,  L,  (fig.  27.),  another  through 
the  angles  P,  M,  S ;  a  third  through  the  angles 
L,  R,  U,  &c.  By  comparing  the  figures  27.  and  Gt,. 
the  relation  between  the  polyhedra  will  be  feen  by  the 
correfpondence  of  the  letters ;  but  this  is  merely  an 
artificial  operation  ;  for  it  may  be  obferved,  that  the 
nucleus  of  the  icofahedra  which  would  be  obtained, 
would  be  much  fmaller  than  that  of  the  dodecahedron, 
fince  the  folid  angles  of  the  latter  nucleus  would  be 
confounded  with  the  angles  D,  C,  G,  &.C.  (fig.  28.)  of 
the  dodecahedron  ;  but  tlie  other  nucleus  would  have 
its  folid  angles  fituated  in  the  middle  of  the  equilateral 
triangles  MPS,  NPL,  URL,  (fig.  63.). 

The  Icofahedron  of  the  fulphuret  of  iron,  which  is  not 
very  common,  has  been  confounded  with  the  regular 
geometrical  icofahedron  which  has  all  its  angles  equila- 
teral. Theory  ihovvs  that  the  exiilence  of  the  latter 
icofahedron  is  equally  Impoflible  in  mineralogy  as  the 
geometrical  dodecahedron.  Among  the  five  regular 
polyhedra  of  geometry,  viz  the  cube,  the  tetrahedron, 
the  oftahedron,  the  dodecahedron,  and  the  icofahe- 
dron, the  three  former  can  only  exill  among  minerals 
according  to  the  laws  of  crylfalllzatlon. 

Pohjnomous  Petiiime  (Hjc/r),  fig.  64. 

Geometric  Characler. — Refpeftive  inclination  of  the 
narrow  planes,  0  n  k  m,  cfkg,  to  the  adjacent  planes 
on  each  fide  150°;  of  the  planes  ctYg,  PowN 
to  thofe  contiguous  to  them  by  the  edges  /  F,  PN, 
120°  j  of  the  heptagon  pG  c  Ide  a  to  the  enneagon 
'&%ebno'Prs,  99°  41'  8"  ;  of  the  trapezium  d  afc 
both  to  the  plane  nb  afhi Ik,  and  to  the  heptagon 
p  G  t  c d e%,  135°  ;  of  the  facet  deab,  or  AB  zp 
to  the  fame  heptagon,  124°  15'  13".  ^ 

Hauy  had  not  obferved  the  petunze  cryftalllzed  un-  '" 

der  its  primitive  form.  This  form,  fuch  as  it  is  given 
by  the  mechanical  divifion  of  fecondary  cryfcals,  is  that 
of  an  oblique  prifm  of  four  planes  (fig.  66.),  two  of 
which,  fuch  as  GOAD,  RBHiSr,  are  perpendicular 
to  the  bafes  ADNH,  OGRB ;  the  other  two,  viz. 
BOAH,  RGDN,  make  with  the  former,  angles  of 
1 20°  at  the  ridges  OA,  RN,  and  angles  of  60°  to- 
wards the  oppofite  ridges  BH,  GD.  Thefe  planes 
are  inclined  to  the  bafes  at  the  place  of  the  ridges 
GO,  BR,  111°  29'  43",  and  at  the  oppofite  ridges 
68°  30'  17".  This  form  is  at  the  fame  time  that  of 
the  molecule.  By  theory,  the  two  parallelograms 
GOAD,  OGRB,  as  well  as  their  parallels,  are  equal 
in  extent  ;  and  the  parallelogram  BOAH,  or  Its  oppo- 
fite, RGDN,  is  double  each  of  the  preceding.  This 
may  fcrve  to  explain  theroughnefs  of  the  feftions  made 
in  the  direftion  BOAH,  when  compared  with  thofe 
in  the  diretlions  of  the  fmall  parallelograms,  the  latter 
being  always  fmooth  and  brilliant.  If,  however,  the 
diagonal  OR,  be  drawn,  it  will  be  found  perpendicu-  ■ 
lar  to  OA  and  RN ;  or,  it  will  be  fituated  horizon- 

taliy, 
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■S1ra:>ure  oftally,  by  fappofmg  that  tlie  ridges  OA,BH  have  a  ver- 
(.ryllals.    tical  pofition. 

•  Tliis  mineral  exhibhs  the  inoft  comnlicated   variety 

whirh  the  author  has  obferved  amonfj  tliis  kind  of  cry- 
ila!s.  To  comprehend  its  llruchire,  luppofe  that  h [>  1/  r, 
(iig.  65.)  repreients  a  fecUon  of  the  nucleus  AR,  (Eg. 
66.), made  by  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  parallelograms 
GOAD,  EOAH,  and  fubdivided  into  a  multitude  of 
fmall  parallelograms,  which  are  the  analogous  fedions 
of  fo  many  molecules.  Here  the  fide  y  r  (tig.  65.), 
^vhich  is  the  fHrae  feftion  of  the  cutting  plane  as 
GOAD,  is  greater  than  it  ought  to  be  in  regard  to  the 
fide  c  r  (fig.  6^.'),  which  is  the  lame  feflion  as  BO  AH 
(fig.  66.).  But  thefe  dimcnfions  are  fuited  to  thofe  of 
the  fecondary'  cryllal,  and  here  occalion  no  dltficulty, 
becaufe  it  may  be  luppofed  that  the  primitive  form  htis 
been  extended  more  in  one  direftion  than  in  another  ; 
tor  this  form  is  to  be  confidercd  only  as  a  convenient 
datum  -for  the  explanation  of  the  rtruclure,  and  the 
cryrtal  conlilts  merely  in  an  alTemblage  of  iimilar  mole- 
cu.es  ;  fo  that  it  is  the  dinaenSons  of  thefe  molecules, 
ivhich  remain  invariable. 

By  comparing  fig.  64.  and  6j.  it  will  be  found,  I. 
That  the  plane_/^(7  bnhlih  (fig.  64.)  and  its  oppofite 
vhich  correfpond  to  TO  ;?,  </^  (^R- 65.)  are  parallel  to 
two  planes  of  the  nucleus,  viz.  GOAD,  BRNH  (fig. 
•66.),  and  therefore  do  not  refult  from  any  law  of  decre- 
ment. 2.  That  the  plane  Po/«N,  and  its  oppofite  (fig. 
64.^  which  correfpond  to  a  0,  eg,  (fig.6j.^  are  alfo  pa- 
rallel to  two  of  the  planes  of  the  nucleus,  viz.  BOAH 
RGDN,  (fig.  66.).  3.  That  the  plane  0  /i  k  m,  and 
its  oppoiite  (fig.  64.)  ivhich  correfpond  to  on,  eg, 
(fig.  6,.)  refult  from  a  decrement  by  two  rows  paral- 
lel to  the  ridges  AO,  NR,  (fig.  66.)  4.  That  the 
plane  c^g  h,  and  its  oppofite,  (fig.  64.),  refult  from 
a  decrement  by  four  rows  parallel  to  the  ridges  GD, 
BH,  (fig.  66.),  which  decrement  takes  place  on  ihe 
other  fide  of  thefe  ridges.  From  this  it  may  be  feen, 
that  decrements  different  in  their  meafure,  give  rife  to 
planes  fimilarly  Ctuated,  fuch  as  0  n  i  m  and  cfg h,  (fig. 
64.),  which  is  a  confequence  of  the  particular  figure  of 
the  molecules.  With  regard  to  the  faces  of  the  fummit, 
the  heptagon  p  G  t  c  d  e  %,  (fig.  64. 1,  is  fituated  pa- 
rallel to  the  bafe  BRGO,  *(%.  66.).  The  enneagoii 
Br  r  Po  «  ^  f  a  (fig.  64.)  is  produced  in  confequence 
of  a  decrement  by  one  row  on  the  «rigle  OBR  (fig. 
66.),  or  par;illel  to  the  diagonal  OR ;  which  decre- 
ment does  not  attain  to  its  lull  extent,  and  leaves  lub- 
filling  the  neighbouring  heptagon  parallel  to  the  bafe 
ERGO.  It  may  be  conceived,  from  what  has  been 
faid  on  the  pofition  of  the  diagonal  OR,  why  the  line 
-e  %  (fig.  64.),  which  feparates  the  two  large  faces  of  *he 
fummit,  is  fituated  horizontally,  by  fuppofing  that  the 
planes  have  a  vertical  pofition. 

The  trapeziums  d  afc,  A />  GC,  are  the  refult  of  a 
decrement  by  one  row  on  the  ridges  GO,  BR  (fig. 
66.).  The  facet  deba  (llg.  64.^  arifes  trom  a  decre- 
ment by  two  rows  parallel  to  the  ridge  BO  (fig.  66.). 
With  regard  to  the  other  facet  AB  up,  which  has  the 
fame  pofition  as  the  preceding,  in  relation  to  the  oppo- 
fite part  of  the  cryfta),  it  refults  from  an  intermediary 
law,  by  a  rou-  of  double  molecules  on  the  angle  OBR 
(fig.  66.).  The  rhombufes  h  c  I h,  k  I s  u  (fig.  67.)  re- 
prefent  the  horizontal  feftions  of  two  of  thefe  double 
molecules  taken  in  the  fame  row,  and  whofc  relation 
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to  the  rell  of  the  arrangement  will  become  fenfiblc,Struflureot 
by  comparing  thefe  rhombufes  with  thofc  marked  with  ^'^>'^'''*"  . 
the  fame  letters  in  fig.  65.  This  variety  of  cryllals  is 
lubjetl  to  a  change  of  dimcnfions;  the  faces  /j  G  /  c  d c  %, 
fa  b  n  k  1 1  h,  and  their  oppofites,  which  are  at  right 
angles  to  each  other,  arc  elongated  in  the  direftion  of 
their  breadth,  exhibiting  the  appearance  of  a  quadri- 
~  lateral,  reftanglar  prifm,  the  lummits  of  which  would 
be  formed  by  the  faces  fituated  towards  the  ridges 
PN,  F  /.  Cryftals  of  this  variety,  which  are  opaque, 
and  of  a  whitilh,  yellowilh,  and  fometimes  reddifii 
colour,  are  found  in  granites  j  fome  are  in  groups,  and 
fomc,  but  more  rarely,  are  met  with  in  fingle  c;ry- 
ftals. 

III.  Number  of  Primitive  Forms, 

In  the  examples  which  have  been  given,  the  author 
of  the  theory  has  chofen  the  parallelopiped  for  a  nu- 
cleus, on  account  of  the  fimplicity  of  its  form.  He  has 
hitherto  found  that  all  the  primitive  forms  m<y  be  re- 
duced to  fix.  I.  The  parallelopiped  in  general,  which 
comprehends  the  cube,  the  rhomboid,  and  all  the  fohds 
terminated  by  fix  faces  parallel  two  and  two.  2.  The 
regular  tetrahedron.  3.  The  oclahedron  with  triangular 
■faces.  4.  The  hexagonal  prifm.  5.  The  dodecahedron 
with  rhomboidal  planes.  6.  The  dodecahedron  with 
ilolceles  triangular  faces. 

Among  thefe  forms  there  are  fome  found  as  nucleus 
which  have  the  meafure  of  their  angles  the  fame  in 
ditferent  kinds  of  minerals.  It  is  to  be  confidered  that 
thefe  nuclei  are  compofed,  iu  the  firfl  inftance,  of  ele- 
mentary molecules,  and  that  it  is  pollible  that  the  fame 
form  of  nucleus  may  be  produced  in  one  fpecies  by 
elements  of  a  certain  nature,  and  in  another  fpecies  by 
different  elements  combined  in  a  different  manner,  as  we 
fee  integrant  molecules,  fome  cubic,  and  fome  tetrahe- 
dral,  produce  fimilar  fecondary  forms  by  the  operation 
of  different  laws  of  decrement.  But  it  may  be  obferved, 
that  all  the  forms  ivhich  have  hitherto  occurred  as  nu- 
clei, on  the  different  fpecies,  are  fuch  as  have  a  particu- 
lar character  of  perfedlion  and  regularity,  as  the  cube, 
the  regular  otSlahedron,  and  the  dodecahedron  with 
equal  and  fiuiilar  rhombufes  for  its  faces. 

IV.  Forms  of  the  Ixtegrjil  Molecules. 

The  primitive  form  is  that  which  is  obtained  by  fee- 
tions  made  on  all  the  fimilar  parts  of  the  feco'.idary 
cryftal ;  and  thefe  feftions,  continued  parallel  to  them- 
felves,  conduft  to  a  determination  of  the  form  of  the 
integral  molecules,  of  vvhich  the  whole  cryllal  is  th: 
aifemblagc.  There  is  no  cryllal  from  which  a  r.ucleui 
in  the  form  of  a  parallelopiped  may  not  be  cxtrafted, 
by  making  the  limitation  to  fix  feclions,  parallel  two 
and  two.  In  a  great  number  of  fubftauces,  this  pa- 
rallelopiped is  the  laft  terra  of  the  mechanical  divifionj 
and  confequently  ;he  real  nucleus  j  but  in  fome  mine- 
rals this  parallelopiped  is  divifible,  .is  welf  as  the  rell 
of  the  cryllal,  by  farther  feclions  made  in  the  different 
directions  of  the  faces,  from  which  refults  a  new  folid, 
which  \^-ill  be  the  nucleus,  if  all  tl.c  parts  of  the  fe- 
condary cryllal  fuperadded  to  this  nucleus  are.  fimi- 
larly fituated.  When  the  mechanical  divifion  con- 
dufts  to  a  parallelopiped,  divifiblc  only  by  fcctions  pa- 
rallel to  its  fix  faces,  the  molecules  are  parallclopipeds 
j  I  z  ilmikr 
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Stru<5lure  ofiimilar  to  tlie  nucleus  ;  but  in  all  other  cafes  their  form 
.  ^'y^^^^-    differs  from  that  of  the  nucleus.     This    may  be  illu- 
*         itrated  by  an  example. 

Let  a  c  h  s  n  0  (fig.  68.)  be  a  cube,  having  two  of  its 
folid  angles  a,  s,  fituated  on  the  fame  vertical  line  ; 
this  line  will  be  the  axis  of  the  cube,  and  the  points 
a  and  j-  will  be  its  fummits.  Let  it  be  fuppofed  that 
this  cube  is  divifible  by  fedions,  each  of  which,  fuch 
as  (I  /i  n,  pafTes  through  one  of  the  fummits  a,  and  by 
two  oblique  diagonals  a  /i,  an,  contiguous  to  the  fum- 
mit.  By  this  feclioii  the  folid  angle  /  will  be  detach- 
ed ;  and  as  there  are  fix  folid  angles,  fituated  laterally, 
viz.  /,  //,  c,  r,  0,  ft,  the  fix  fections  will  produce  an 
acute  rhomboid,  the  fummits  of  which  ivill  be  coa- 
founded  with  thofe  of  the  cube.  At  fig.  6o.  this 
rhomboid  is  reprefented  exilling  in  the  cube  in  luch  a 
maimer,  tliat  its  fix  lateral  folid  angles  l>,  d,f,p,  g,  e, 
correfpond  with  the  middle  of  the  faces  a  c  h  ;,  c  r  s  h, 
h  in  s,  &c.  of  the  cube  ;  but  each  of  the  angles  at  the 
fummits  b  a  g,  d  sf,  p  s  f,  &.c.  of  the  acute  rhomboid, 
are  =60°,  from  which  it  follows,  that  the  lateral 
angles  a  bf,  a gf,  &c.  are  =  I  20°.  Befides,  it  is  pro- 
ved by  theory,  that  the  cube  is  the  refult  of  a  decre- 
ment which  takes  place  by  a  fingle  row  of  fmall  rhom- 
boids, fimilar  to  the  acute  rhomboid  on  the  (w  oblique 
ridges  ab,a  g,  a  e,  s  d,  s  f,  s p.  This  decrement  pro- 
duces two  faces,  one  on  each  fide  of  each  of  thefe  ridges, 
making  in  the  whole  i  2  faces  ;  but  as  the  two  faces, 
having  the  fame  line  of  ridge  for  their  departure,  are  on 
the  fame  plane-,  by  the  nature  of  the  decrement,  the 
12  faces  will  be  reduced  to  fix,  which  are  fquares,  fo 
that  the  fecondary  folid  is  a  cube. 

Suppofe  that  the  cube  (fig,  68.)  admits,  in  regard  to 
its  lummits  a,  s,  two  new  divifions  fimilar  to  the  pre- 
ceding fix,  one  of  which  paffes  through  the  points 
f ,  !,  0,  and  the  other  through  the  points  /t,  ri,  r.  The 
firlf  will  alfo  pafs  through  the  points  b,  g,  e,  and  the 
fecond  through  the  points  d,y,p,  (fig.  69.  and  70.)  of 
the  rhomboid  ;  from  which  it  follows,  that  thefe  two 
divifions  ■will  each  detach  a  regular  tetrahedron  h  a  g  e, 
or  d  sfp  (fig.  70)  ;  fo  that  the  rhomboid  will  be  found 
converted  into  a  regular  oftahedron  fy(fig.  71.),  which 
will  be  the  real  nucleus  of  the  cube  j  for  it  is  produced 
by  divifions  fimilarly  made  in  relation  to  the  eight  fo- 
lid angles  of  the  cube.  If  we  fuppofe  the  fame  cube 
to  be  divifible  throughout  its  whole  extent  by  analo- 
gous fedions,  it  is  clear  that  each  of  the  fmall  rhom- 
boids, of  which  it  is  the  aflemblage,  will  be  found  in 
like  manner  fubdivided  into  an  oifahedron,  and  two 
regular  tetrahedrons,  applied  on  the  two  oppofite  faces 
of  the  odahedron.  By  taking  the  odahedron  for  a 
nucleus,  a  cube  may  be  conftruded  round  it,  by  regu- 
lar fubtradions  of  fmall  complete  rhomboids.  If,  for 
example,  we  fuppole  decrements,  by  a  fingle  row  of 
thefe  rhomboids,  having  b  tor  the  point  of  their  depar- 
ture, and  made  in  a  diredion  parallel  to  the  inferior 
edges  gf,  eg,  de,  df,  of  the  four  triangles,  which 
unite  to  form  the  folid  angle  h,  there  ivill  refult  four 
faces,  which  will  be  found  on  a  level,  and  like  the 
odahedron,  with  fix  foKd  aneles,  fimilar  decrements 
around  the  other  five  angles  will  produce  twenty  faces, 
\vhich  taken  four  and  four  will  be  equally  en  a  level, 
making  in  the  whole  fix  diilind  faces,  fituated  as  thofe 
of  the  Lube  (fig.  68. )■     The  refult  will  be  exadly  tha 


fame  as  in  the  cafe  of  the  rhomboid,  confidered  as  nu- StrutlnTe  0(1 
cleus.  Crvllali    j 

In  whatever  ivay  we  proceed  to  fubdivide,  either  the 
cube,  the  rhombus,  or  the  odahedron,  we  ihall  always 
have  folids  of  two  forms,  that  is  to  fay,  odahedrons  and 
tetrahedrons,  without  being  able  to  reduce  the  refult  of 
the  divifion  to  unity.  But  the  molecules  of  a  crvilal  be- 
ing fimilar,  Hauy  thinks  it  probable,  that  the  I'lmdure 
was,  as  it  were,  interfpcrfed  with  a  multitude  of  fmall 
vacuities,  occupied  either  ^vith  the  water  of  cryllalliza- 
tiou  or  fome  other  fubftance  ;  fo  that,  if  it  were  polfible 
to  carry  the  di^nfion  to  its  limits,  one  of  thofe  two  kinds 
of  folids  would  dilappear,  and  the  whole  cryflal  would 
be  found  compofed  only  of  molecules  of  the  other 
form.  This  \iew  is  the  more  admilTible,  as  each  oc- 
tahedron being  enveloped  ivith  eight  tetrahedrons,  and 
each  tetrahedron  being  in  like  manner  enveloped  with 
four  odahedrons,  whichever  of  thefe  forms  may  be 
fuppofed  to  be  fupprcfled,  tiie  remaining  folids  will  join 
exadly  by  their  edges ;  fo  that  in  this  refped  there 
will  be  continuity  and  uniformity  throughout  the  ivhole 
extent  of  the  mals.  It  may  be  readily  conceived  how 
each  odahedron  is  enpeloped  with  tetrahedrons.  By 
attending  to  the  divifion  of  the  cube  only  by  the  iix 
fedions  which  give  the  rhomboid,  we  may  depart  at 
pleafure  from  any  two,  a,  s;  0,  h;  c,  n;  i,  r,  of  the 
eight  folid  angles,  provided  that  thefe  two  angles  be 
oppofite  to  each  other.  But  by  departing  from  the 
angles  a,  s,  the  rhomboid  will  be  in  the  pofition  ihewn 
at  fig.  70.  If,  on  the  contrary,  we  depart  from  the 
folid  angles  0,  h,  thefe  angles  will  become  the  fum- 
mits of  a  new  rhomboid  (fig.  72.),  compofed  of  the 
fame  odahedron  as  that  of  fig.  7 1 .  w  ith  two  new  te- 
trahedrons applied  on  the  faces  b  df,  e  g  p,  (^fig.  72.), 
which  were  unoccupied  on  the  rhomboid  of  fig.  70. 
Fig.  73.  reprefents  the  cafe  in  which  the  two  tetrahe- 
drons repofe  on  the  frees  d  b  e,fgp,  of  the  odahe- 
dron ;  and  fig.  74.  reprefents  the  cafe  in  which  they 
would  reit  on  the  faces  bfg,  d  e  p.  Hence,  what- 
ever may  be  the  two  folid  angles  of  the  cube  alTumed 
for  the  points  of  departure,  we  fhall  always  have  the 
fame  odahedron,  with  two  tetrahedrons  contiguous  by 
their  fummits  to  thefe  two  folid  angles  ;  and  there  being 
eight  of  thefe  folid  angles,  the  central  odahedron  will  ■ 
be  circumfcribed  with  eight  tetrahedrons,  which  will 
refl  on  its  facei.  By  continuing  the  divifion  always 
parallel  to  the  firfl  fedions,  the  fame  etfed  will  always 
take  place.  Each  face  of  the  odahedron,  however 
fmall  it  may  be  fuppofed  to  be,  adheres  to  a  face  of  the 
tetrahedron,  and  reciprocally  ;  and  each  tetrahedron  is 
enveloped  with  four  odahedrons. 

The  ftrudure  which  is  here  explained  is  that  of 
fluate  of  lime,  or  tluor  fpar.  By  dividing  a  cube  o£ 
this  fubftance,  we  may  at  pleafure  extrad  rhomboids 
which  have  the  angles  formed  by  their  planes  equal  to 
120°,  or  regular  odahedrons,  or  tetrahedrons  equally 
regular.  In  fome  other  fubftances,  as  rock  cryftal, 
carbonate  of  lead,  &c.  which  being  mechanically  di- 
vided beyond  the  term  at  which  we  fhould  have  a 
rhomboid  or  a  parallelopiped,  parts  of  various  different 
forms  are  obtained,  arranged  together  even  in  a  more 
complicated  manner  than  in  fluor  fpar.  In  confe- 
quence  of  thefe  mixed  flrudures,  there  is  fome  uncer- 
tainty refpeding  the  real  figure  of  the  integral  mole- 
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ofcules  which  fcelong  to  thefe  fubftanccs.  It  is  obferved, 
ho'.vever,  that  the  tetrahedron  is  always  one  of  thofe 
foilds  which  concur  to  the  formation  of  fraall  rhom- 
boids or  parallclopipeds  that  would  be  extraded  from 
the  cryltal  by  a  tirll  divifion.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  are  iubrtances,  which  being  divided  in  every  pof- 
fible  direction,  reiolve  themfelves  only  into  tetrahe- 
drons. Garnet,  blendes,  and  tourmaline,  belong  to 
this  number. 

Several  minerals  are  divilible  into  right  triangular 
prifms.  Such  is  the  apatite,  whole  primitiie  form  is  a 
tegular  right  hexahedral  prilin,  divilible  parallel  to  its 
bafes  and  its  planes,  from  which  neceflarily  refult  right 
prifms  with  three  planes.  Fig.  ^6.  reprefents  one  of 
the  bafes  of  the  hexahedral  prilm,  divided  into  fmall 
equilateral  triangles,  which  are  the  bales  of  fo  many 
molecules,  and  which  being  taken  two  and  tuo,  form 
quadrilateral  prifms,  «ith  rhombufes  for  their  bafes. 

By  adopting  then  the  tetrahedron,  in  the  doubtfiil 
cafes  already  mentioned,  all  the  forms  of  integr.d  mo- 
lecules may  be  in  general  reduced  to  three,  ivhich  are 
remarkable  for  their  (impiicity,  viz.  the  parallclopiped, 
the  iiroplell  of  all  the  folids,  having  parallel  faces  two 
and  two ;  the  triangular  prifm,  the  iimplert  of  all 
prifms ;  and  the  tetrahedron,  which  is  the  iimpleft  of 
pyramids.  This  (impiicity  may  fiunith  a  reafon  for 
the  preference  given  to  the  tetrahedron  in  fluor  fpar, 
and  the  other  fubllances  which  have  been  mentioned 
as  examples.  But  the  ingenious  author  of  the  theory 
cautioully  declines  to  fpeak  decilively  on  the  fubjeil, 
as  the  want  of  direft  and  precile  oblervations,  he  ob- 
ferves,  leaves  to  theory  only  conjectures  and  probabi- 
lities. 

But  the  eiTential  ob)ecl  is,  that  the  different  forms 
to  which  thele  mixed  llrucT;ures  lead,  are  arranged  in 
fuch  a  manner,  that  their  affemblage  is  equivalent  to 
a  fum  of  imall  parallelepipeds,  as  has  been  feen  to  be 
the  caie  in  regard  to  tluor  fpar ;  and  that  the  lamin<e 
of  fuperpofition  applied  on  the  nucleus,  decreafe  bv 
fubtrattions  of  one  or  more  rows  of  thefe  parallelopi- 
peds.  The  bafis  of  the  theory  exllls,  therefore,  inde- 
pendently of  the  choice  which  might  be  made  of  any 
of  the  forms  obtained  by  the  mechanical  divifion. 

With  the  help  of  this  refult,  the  decrements  to  which 
cryftals  are  lubjecl,  whatever  be  their  primitive  forms, 
are  found  reducible  to  thofe  which  take  place  in  fub- 
ftances,  where  this  form,  as  well  as  that  of  the  mo- 
lecules, are  indivifible  parallelepipeds  ;  and  the  theory 
has  this  advantage  of  being  able  to  generalife  its  ob- 
ieft,  by  connecting  with  one  facl,  that  multitude  of 
fafts  which,  on  account  of  their  diverfity,  feem  to  be 
little  fufceplible  of  being  brought  to  one  common 
point.  Bat  what  has  been  faid,  will  be  ftill  more  il- 
Inftrated  by  examples  of  the  manner  in  which  we  may 
reduce  to  the  theory  of  the  parallelepiped,  that  of  the 
forms  which  are  different  from  that  folid. 

Cry  rials  vjfio/e  Molecules  tire  TelraJiedrons,  zcilli  Ififceles 
Triangular  Faces. 

Garnet. 

I.  Primitive  Garnet  (fig.  76.). 

Geometric  Choraeler. — Refpeftive   inclinations  of  any 
two  of  the  faces  of  the  dodecahedron,  120°.    Angles 
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of  the  rhombus  CLGH,    C  or  G=:  IC9'' jS' 16"  jStrurtureof 
LorH=78'3i'44".  C^^ifuU.  ^ 

Notivithftanding  the  vitreous  appearance  in  general 
exhibited  on  the  fraflures  of  garnets  of  the  primitive 
form,  laminx  may  be  perceived  on  them,  fituated  pa- 
rallel to  t':e  rhon-'oufes  which  compofe  their  furface. 
Let  us  fuppole  the  dodecahedron  divided  in  the  direc- 
tion of  its  laminic,  and  for  the  greater  fmiplicity,  let 
us  fuppofe  the  fec^ions  to  pafs  through  the  centre. 
One  of  thefe  fcclions,  viz.  that  which  will  be  parallel 
to  the  two  rhombufes  DLFN,  BHOR,  will  concur 
with  a  hexagon,  which  would  pafs  through  the  points 
E,  C,  G,  P,  I,  A,  by  making  the  tour  of  the  cryflal. 
A  fecoud  leclion  parallel  to  the  two  rhombufes  GLPF, 
BE-VR,  will  coincide  with  another  hexagon  (hewn  by 
tile  points  D,  C,  H,  O,  I,  N.  And  if  the  divilioii  be 
continued  parallel  to  the  other  eight  rhombufes,  taken 
two  and  two,  it  will  be  found  that  the  planes  of  the 
leciidns  will  be  confounded  with  four  new  hexagons 
analogous  to  the  preceding.  But  by  refuming  ail  thef& 
hexagons,  it  will  appear  that  their  fides  correipond, 
forae  of  them  with  the  fmall  diagonals  of  the  rhombu- 
fes of  the  dodecahedron,  viz.  thofe  which  would  be 
drawn  from  C  to  G,  from  A  to  I,  from  C  to  B,  61c. 
and  ethers  would  correipond  with  the  different  ridges 
EC,  GP,  PI,   EA,  Sec. 

I .  The  planes  then  of  the  feftions  pafling  through 
the  fides  and  through  the  fmall  diagonals  of  the  twelve 
rhombufes,  will  fubdividc  the  whole  furface  into  24 
ilefceles  triangles,  which  will  be  the  halves  of  thefe 
rhombufes.  2.  Since  the  planes  of  the  ieclions  pafs 
alfo  through  the  centre  of  the  cryftal,  they  will  de- 
tach 24  pyramids  with  three  faces  5  the  bafes  of 
which,  if  we  choofe,  will  be  the  external  triangles 
that  make  part  of  the  furface  of  the  dodecahedron 
and  of  which  the  fummits  will  be  united  in  the  centre. 

Befides,  if  we  take,  for  example,  the  fix  tetrahe- 
drons, which  have  for  external  faces  the  halves  of  the 
three  rhombufes  CEDE,  CLGH,  CEBH,  thefe  fix 
tetrahedrons  will  form  a  rhomboid  reprelented  by  fig. 
77.  and  in  which  the  three  inferior  rhombufes  DLGS, 
GHBS,  DEBS,  refult  from  three  divifions  ^vhich  pafs, 
one  through  the  hexagon  DLGORA,  (fig.  76.)  ;  the 
fecond  through  the  hexagon  GHBANF;  and  the  third 
through  the  hexagon  BEDFPO.  Fig.  77.  alfo  repre- 
fents the  two  tetrahedrons,  the  bales  of  which  make 
part  of  the  rhombus  CLGH.  One  of  thefe  is  marked 
with  the  letters,  L,  C,  G,  S,  and  the  other  with  the 
letters  H,  C,  G,  S.  And  by  applying  what  has  been 
faid  to  the  other  nine  rhombufes,  which  are  united, 
three  and  three,  around  the  points  F,  A,  H,  (ng.  77.)- 
we  Ihall  have  three  new  rhomboids  j  from  which  it 
follows,  that  the  24  tetrahedrons,  confidered  fix  and 
fix,  form  four  rhomboids;  fo  that  the  dodecahedron 
may  be  conceived  as  being  itfelf  immediately  compofed 
of  thefe  four  rhomboids,  and  in  the  laft  analyfis  of  24 
tetrahedrons. 

It  may  be  obferved,  that  the  dodecahedron  having 
eight  folid  angles,  each  formed  v\ith  three  planes,  they 
might  have  been  confidered  as  the  affemblage  of  the 
four  rhomboids,  which  would  have  for  exterior  fum- 
mits the  four  angles  G,  B,  D,  A  ;  from  which  it  fol- 
lows that  any  one  of  the  faces,  fuch  as  CLGO,  is  ■ 
common  to  two  rhomboids,  one  of  wtiich  would  have 
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Sti  uclure  of  its  fnu-imlt  in  C,  and  the  other  in  G,  and  which  would 
Cr  vita  IS.  ^  tiigi-.jfei^es  have  a  common  part  in  the  interior  of  the 
cryltal. 

We  may  remark  farther,  that  a  line  GS  (fig.  77.) 
drawn  from  any  one  G  (fig.  76.)  of  the  folid  angks 
compofed  of  three  planes,  as  far  as  the  centre  of  the 
codec ahedron,  is  at  the  fame  time  th»  axis  of  the  rhom- 
boid, which  would  have  its  fummit  in  C  (fig.  76.  and 
•  77-).  The  compofing  rhomboids  then  have  this  proper- 
ty, that  their  axis  is  equal  to  the  fides  of  the  rhombuf. 
From  i^hich,  with  a  little  attention,  we  may  conclude, 
.that  in  each  tetrahedron,  fach  as  CLGS  (iig.  77.),  all 
the  faces  are  equal  and  fimilar  ifofceles  triangles. 

If  the  divifion  of  the  dodecahedron  be  continued  by 
feiJlions  pafTmg  between  thofe  which  we  have  fuppofed 
to  be  directed  towards  the  centre,  and  which  Ihould  be 
parallel  to  them,  we  fliould  obtain  tetrahedrons  always 
fmaller,  and  arranged  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  taking 
them  in  groups  of  fix,  they  would  form  rhomboids  of 
a  bulk  proportioned  to  their  o^vn. 

The  tetrahedrons,  ^vhich  -ivould  be  the  term  of  the 
divifion,  were  it  polTible  to  reach  it,  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered as  the  real  molecules  of  the  garnet.  But  it 
will  be  feen,  that  in  the  palTage  to  the  fecondary  forms, 
the  lamhix  of  fuperpofition,  which  envelope  the  nu- 
cleus, really  decreafe  by  rows  of  fmall  rhomboids, 
each  of  which  is  the  affemblage  of  thefe  tetrahedrons. 

The  fulphuret  of  zinc,  or  blende,  has  the  fame  ftruc- 
ture  as  the  garnet.  Hauy  informs  us  that  he  has  divid- 
ed fragments  of  this  fubftance  by  very  clean  feftions, 
in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  obtain  fuccefiively  the  dodeca- 
hedron, the  rhomboid  and  the  tetrahedron. 

2.  Trapezoidal  Garnet,  (fig.  78.). 

Geomet.  CharaBer. — Refpeftive  inclhiation  of  the  tra- 
cezoids,  united  three  and  three  around  the  fame 
iblid  angle  D,  C,  G,  &.c.  146°  26'  33"  ;  of  the  tra- 
pezoids united  four  and  four  around  the  fame  folid 
angle  a,  .v,  r,  &c.  151°  48'  36".  Angles  of  any 
one  of  the  trapezoids  /«  D // L,  L=:78''  27'  46"; 
^=117"  2'  8"j  m  or  11=9,2"  ij'  3".  The  value  of 
the  angle  L  is  the  fame  as  that  of  the  acute  angle 
of  the  nucleus  of  calcareous  fpar. 

This  variety  is  the  refult  of  a  feries  of  laminae,  de- 
creafing  at  the  four  edges,  on  all  the  faces  of  the  pri- 
mitive dodecahedron.  For  the  more  fimplicity,  let  us 
firft  confider  the  efFeft  of  this  decrement  in  regard  to 
the  rhombus  CLGH  (fig.  76.).  We  have  juft  feen 
that  this  rhombus  was  fuppofed  to  belong  in  common 
to  two  rhomboids,  which  Ihould  have  for  fummits,  one, 
the  point  C,  and  the  other  the  point  G.  Let  us  fuppofe 
that  the  lamin;e  applied  on  this  rhombus  decreafe  to- 
\vards  their  four  edges  by  fubtraclions  of  a  fiiigle  row 
of  fmall  rhomboids,  in  fuch  a  manner  that  in  regard 
to  the  two  edges  CL,  CH,  circumftances  are  the  fame 
as  if  the  rhombus  belonged  to  the  rhomboid  which 
has  its  fummit  in  C  j  and  that   in   regard  to  the  other 


two  edges  GL,  GH,  the  effeft  is  the  Tame  as  if  tlieSi 
rhombus  belonged  to  the  rhomboid,  which  has  its  fum- 
mit in  G.  This  difpofition  is  admiffible  here  in  con- 
fequence  of  the  particular  ftruclure  of  the  dodecahe- 
dron, which  permits  us  to  obtain  fmall  rhomboids ; 
fome  of  which  have  their  faces  parallel  to  the  faces  of 
that  with  its  fummit  in  C,  and  tlie  rcf[  to  that  ha^inrr 
US  iummit  m  G  (d). 

The  refults  of  the  four  decrements  being  thus  quite 
fimilar  to  each  other,  the  laminie  of  fuperpofition,  ap- 
plied on  the  rhombus  CLGH,  and  on  each  of  the 
other  rhcmbufes  of  the  dodecahedron,  will  form  as 
many  right  quadrangular  pyramids,  which  will  have 
for  bafes  thele  fame  rhombuies.  Fig.  7p.  reprelLnts 
the  pyramids  which  reft;  on  the  three  rhombufes  CLDE, 
CEBH,  CGHB  (fig.  76.),  and  which  have  for  fum- 
mits the  points  m,  e,  s,  (fig.  76.)  j  but  on  account  of 
the  decrement  by  a  fimple  ro\\-,  the  adjacent  triangu- 
lar faces,  fuch  as  EotC,  EjC  of  the  two  pyramids 
that  belong  to  the  rhombuies  CLDE,  CEBH,  are  on 
a  level,  and  form  a  quadrilateral  EwCr.  But  we 
had  1 2  pyramids,  and  confequently  48  triangles. 
Thefe  divided  by  two  give  24  quadrilaterals,  wliicll 
will  compofe  the  furface  of  the  fecondary  crjltal. 
But  becaufe  the  rhomboidal  bales  of  the  two  pyramids 
extend  more,  in  proceeding  from  L  to  E,  or  from  H 
to  E,  than  in  proceeding  from  D  to  C,  or  from  B 
to  C,  the  fides  wE,  Ej-  of  the  quadrilateral  will  bfe 
longer  than  the  fides  Cm,  Cs.  And  befides  inY.  will 
be  equal  to  E,r,  and  Cot  equal  to  Cj-.  Thus  the  qua- 
drilaterals  vAW  be  trapezoids  which  have  their  fides 
equal  two  and  two.  There  is  no  cryftalline  form  in 
which  the  ftnEe,  when  they  do  exift,  ihew  in  a  more 
fenfible  manner  the  mechanifm  of  the  ftrufture  than 
in  this  variety  of  garnet.  We  may  here  fee  the  feries 
of  decreafing  rhombufes  which  form  each  of  the  pyra/- 
mids  CLDE/;;,  CEBHx,  &c.  (fig.  79.),  and  fome- 
times  the  furrows  are  fo  deep  that  they  produce  a 
kind  of  ftair,  the  lleps  of  which  have  a  more  particu- 
lar polilh  and  brilliancy  than  thofe  of  the  facets, 
which  are  parallel  to  the  faces  CEDL,  CHBE,  of 
the  nucleus. 

If  the  decrements  flop  abniptly  at  a  certain  term, 
fo  that  the  pyramids  are  not  terminated,  the  24  tra- 
pezoids will  be  reduced  to  elongated  hexagons,  which 
will  intercept  1 2  rhombufes  parallel  to  the  faces  of 
the  nucleus.  To  this  variety  Hauy  has  given  the 
name  of  inlertru'diarj/  garnet. 

In  the  fulphuret  of  zinc  the  regular  o61ahedron  is 
the  refult  of  a  decrement  by  a  roiv  around  the  eight 
folid  angles,  compofed  of  three  planes,  viz.  C,  B,  O, 
G,  F,  D,  A,  I,  (fig.  76.).  The  fame  fubftance  alfo 
aflumes  the  form  of  a  regular  tetrahedron,  by  the  help 
of  a  decrement  by  one  row  on  four  only  of  the  eight 
folid  angles  before  mentioned,  fuch  as  C,  O,  F,  A.  The 
ftrudure  of  this  tetrahedron  is  remarkable,  as  it  pre<- 
fents  an  affemblage  of  other  tetrahedrons  ^vith  ifofceles 
faces. 

Crystals 
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(d)  Theory,  the  author  obferv-es,  has  conduced  him  to  another  refult,  which  is,  that  the  fum  of  the  nucleus 
and  laminae  of  fuperpofition  taken  together  in  proportion  as  the  latter  are  applied  one  upon  the  other  is  always 
equal  to  a  fum  of  rhomboids  •,  though  at  firft  view  it  does  not  appear  that  tliis  fliould  be  the  cafe,  according  to 
the  figure  of  thefe  laminae,  which  reprefent  rifing-  pyramids. 
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are  the  refult  of  a  decrement,  by   three  ro'vs  of  finall  Structure  o*^ 
quadrangular  prifms  on  the  tlirce  angles  of  the  fuperior    '-■■>'-^''- 
bale  of  the  nucleus,  fuch   as  h,  d,  g  (fig.  75),  and  011^       * 


Oriental. 

Hauy  has  thus  denominated  the  gem  which  is  knoivn 
under  the  different  names  of  ru/>i/,  /n/>f>/u're,  or'untol 
inpa%,  according  as  the  colour  is  red,  blue,  or  yellow. 
The  different  varieties  of  this  gem  have  not  been  ac- 
curately defcribcd,  and  the  nature  of  the  particular 
angles  of  each  has  not  been  precifely  indicated,  on  ac- 
count of  the  rare  occurrence  of  regularly  formed  cry- 
ftals, or,  when  fuch  have  been  found,  on  account  of 
their  being  defaced  by  being  ^vater-woni,  or  otherwife 
injured.  But  from  fome  cryftals  ^vhich  were  fuffi- 
ciently  characJerifed,  Hauy  obtained  the  following  re- 
fults. 

I.  Primitive  Oriental. 

This  mineral  cryftallizes  in  the  form  of  a  regular 
hexahedral  prifm  which  is  divifible  parallel  to  its  bafes. 
According  to  theory,  which  points  out  other  joinings 
parallel  to  the  planes,  the  molecule  is  an  equilateral 
triangular  prilra.  The  height  of  this  prifm,  calcu- 
lated by  theory,  is  a  little  lefs  than  three  times  the 
height  of  the  triangle  of  the  bale. 

2.  Elongated  Oriental,  (fig.  80.) 

Geometric  Cliaracler. — Refpeftive  inclinations  of  the 
triangles  IAS,  IBS,  139°  54'.  Angles  of  the  tri- 
angle IAS,  A=22°  J4'.     I  or  5=78°  47'. 

This  form  is  the  refult  of  a  decrement  by  a  fimple 
row  of  fmall  quadrangular  prilras  on  all  the  edges  of  the 
bafes  of  the  nucleus.  Let  qd  (fig.  75.)  be  the  fupe- 
rior bafe,  fubdivided  into  fmall  triangles,  ivhich  repre- 
fent  the  analogous  bafes  of  fo  many  molecules.  The 
edges  of  the  laminae  of  fuperpofition  will  correfpond  fuc- 
cedively  to  the  hexagons  liilmnr,  ehuxy-v,  &c.  ; 
from  which  it  follows  that  the  fubtraflions  take  place 
by  ro^vs  of  fmall  parallelepipeds  of  quadrangular  prilms, 
compofed  each  of  two  triangular  prifms. 

3.  Minor  Oriental. 

Geometric  CharaBcr. — Dodecahedron  formed  of  two 
right  pyramids  lefs  elongated  than  thofe  of  the  pre- 
ceding varietv.  The  triangles  correfponding  to 
IAS,  IBS,  are  inclined  to  each  other  122°  36'.  In 
each  of  th.efe  triangles  the  angle  of  the  fummit  is  3 1°, 
and  each  of  the  angles  at  the  bafe  is  74°  30'. 

The  law  of  which  this  variety  is  the  refult,  differs 
from  that  which  produces  the  preceding,  as  it  deter- 
njnes  a  mixed  decrement  by  three  rows  in  breadth  and 
two  rows  in  height. 

4.  Enneagonal  Oriental,  (fig.  8 1 .) 

Geometric  Cliarader. — Inclination  of  each  fmall  tin- 
angle,  fuch  as  f  y  /,  to  the  adjacent  bafe  ac  i p  I bged, 
122'  18-'. 

This  is  the  elongated  oriental,  whofe  fumraits  are  re- 
placed by  two  faces,  parallel  to  the  bafes  of  the  nucleus, 
with  the  addition  of  fix  fmall  jfofceles  triangles  c  q  i, 
I bf,  v%m,  &c.  the  three  fuperior  of  which  are  alter- 
nate in  pofition  with  the  three  inferior.    Thefe  triangles 


the  intermediate  angles  of  the  inferior  bate.  It  may 
be  readily  conceived,  that  in  the  decrement  which 
takes  place,  for  example,  on  tlie  angle  g,  the  three 
rows  which  remain  unoccupied  between  that  angle  and 
the  correfponding  edge  of  the  firft  lamina  of  fuperpoC- 
tion,  are,  I .  the  Imall  rliombus  g  0  //>,  \vliich  alone  forms 
the  firft  row  ;  2.  the  two  rhomb  ales  0  s  t  i,  p  z- d  i ;  3. 
tlie  three  rhorabufes  fituated  on  the  fame  line  beliind 
the  two  preceding. 

Crytlals  of  this  gem  are  cliietly  found  in  the  king- 
dom of  Pegu.  Some  have  been  found  in  France,  which 
have  received  the  name  of  fapphires  of  Puy.  Thev 
liave  been  alio  found  at  a  little  tliftance  from  Vclay,  on 
the  banks  of  a  rivulet  near  the  village  of  Exp?.illy,  where 
they  are  mixed  with  garnets  and  hyacinths.  Thefe  have 
all  the  characters  of  the  ftone  wliich  is  denominated  ori- 
cntal fappldre. 

V.  Difference  betweek  Structure  and  I.-xre- 

MEKT. 

In  what  has  been  faid  refpefting  the  decrements  to 
%vhich  the  lamina;  of  fuperpofition  are  fubjefted,  the 
author  obferves,  that  it  was  his  view  only  to  unfold  the 
laws  of  ftructure ;  and  he  adds,  that  he  is  far  fro.n  be- 
lieving that  in  the  formation  of  a  dodecahedral  ci-yftal, 
or  one  of  any  other  form,  having  a  cube  for  a  nucleus, 
the  cryftallization  has  originally  produced  that  nu- 
cleus fuch  as  it  is  extracted  from  the  dodecahedron, 
by  the  fucceffive  application  of  all  the  lamuiie  of  fuper- 
pofition with  which  it  is  covered.  It  feeras  proved,  on 
the  contrary,  that  from  the  firft  moment  the  cryftal  is 
already  a  very  fmall  dodecahedron,  containing  a  cubi- 
cal nucleus  proportioned  to  its  fmall  lize,  and  that  the 
cryftal  afterwards  increafes  by  degrees  without  changing 
its  fonn,  by  new  layers  which  envelope  it  on  all  lides,_ 
lo  that  the  nucleus  increales  alfo,  preferving  always  the 
fame  relation  with  the  ^vhole  dodecahedron. 

An  example  taken  from  a  plane  figure  will  make 
this  more  ftriking  ;  and  what  is  faid  refpeding  tliis  fi- 
gure may  be  eafily  applied  to  a  folid,  lince  a  plane  fi- 
gure may  be  always  conceived  as  a  feftion  of  a  folid. 
Let  ERFN  (fig.  8  2.)  be  an  arrangement  of  fmall  fquares, 
in  which  the  fquare  ABCD,  compofed  of  49  partial 
fquares,  reprefents  a  feftion  ot  the  nucleus,  and  the  ex- 
treme fquares  R,  S,  G,  A,  I,  L,  &c.  that  of  the  kind 
of  ftair  formed  by  the  lamin;e  of  iuperpofition.  It  may 
be  readily  conceived,  that  the  arrangement  began  with 
the  fquare  ABCD  ;  and  that  different  files  of  fmall 
fquares  were  afterwards  applied  on  each  of  the  fides  of 
the  central  fquare  :  for  example,  on  the  fide  AB,  firft 
the  five  fquares  comprehended  between  I  and  M,  next 
the  three  fquares  comprehended  between  L  and  O,  and 
then  the  fquare  E.  This  increment  correfponds  with 
that  which  would  take  place  if  the  dodecahedron  began 
by  being  a  cube  proportioned  to  its  bulk,  and  which  in- 
creafed  afterwards  with  the  addition  of  continually  de- 
creaCng  laminie. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  the  arrangement  may  be 
conceived  to  be  fuch  as  is  reprcfented  in  fig.  84.  in 
which  the  fquare  abed  is  compofed  of  only  nine  mo- 
lecules,  and   bears   upon   each   of  its   fides  only  one 

lq'.;are 
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Str«(flureoff(iuare  ^, //,y^  or  r  ;  and  that  afterwards  by  means  of 
.  t-r>ltals.  tlig*  application  of  new  fquarcs  arranged  around  the  for- 
mer, the  aflbrtment  has  become  that  of  fig.  83.  wliere 
the  central  fquare  a'  b'  c'  d  is  formed  of  25  fmall 
fquares,  and  bears  on  each  fide  of  its  fides  a  file  of 
three  fquares,  plus  a  terminating  fquare  ^,  n',f',  or  r'  i 
and  that,  in  Ihort,  by  a  farther  application,  the  affort- 
ment  of  fig.  83,  is  converted  into  that  of  fig.  82. 
Thefe  different  tranfitions  ^vill  give  fome  notion  of 
the  manner  in  which  fecondary  cryftals  may  increafe 
in  bulk,  and  yet  retain  their  form  j  and  from  this  it 
vill  appear,  that  the  ftruclure  is  combined  with  that 
augmentation  of  bulk,  fo  that  the  law,  according  to 
which  all  the  lamina;  applied  in  the  nucleus  of  the  cry- 
llal,  when  arrived  at  its  greateft  dimenfions,  fuccelTive- 
ly  decreafe,  in  departing  from  this  nucleus,  exifted  al- 
ready in  the  rifing  cryftal. 

Such  is  the  ingenious  theory  of  the  flruifture  of 
cryftals,  which  the  author  obferves,  is  in  this  fimilar 
to  other  theories,  that  it  fets  out  from  a  principal  faft, 


on  which  it  makes  all  fafts  of  the  fame  kind  to  de-StraSureo 
pend,  and  which  are  only  as  it  were  corollaries.  This  Cryftjij. 
faft  is  the  decrement  of  the  laminae  fuperadded  to  •"""" 
tlie  primitive  form  ;  and  it  is  by  bringing  back  this 
decrement  to  fimple  and  regular  laws,  fufceptible  of 
accurate  calculation,  that  theory  arrives  at  refults,  the 
truth  of  which  is  proved  by  the  mechanical  divifion  of 
cryftals,  and  by  obfervation  of  their  angles.  But  new 
relearches  are  llill  wanting,  in  order  to  afcend  a  few 
fteps  farther  towards  the  primitive  la^vs  by  ivhich 
cryftallization  is  regulated.  The  object  of  one  of 
thefe  refearches  would  be  to  explain  liow  thefe  fraall 
polyhedrons,  which  are  as  it  were  the  rudiments  of 
cryftals  of  a  fenfible  bulk,  fometimes  reprefent  the  pri- 
mitive form,  without  modification;  fometimes  a  fe- 
condary form  produced  in  virtue  of  a  la\v  of  decre- 
ment ;  and  to  determine  the  circuraftances  ^vhich  pro- 
duce decrements  on  the  edges,  as  ivell  as  thofe  \vhich 
give  rife  to  decrements  on  the  angles. 


END  OF  THE  SIXTH  VOLUME. 


DIRECTIONS  FOR  placing  the  PLATES  of  Vol.  VJ. 


Part  I. 


Plate  CXLV.  to  face 

CXLVI.— CXLVIIL 

CXLIX. 

CL.  CLL 


Part  II. 


Page 

94 

208 
236 
373 


CLII.— CLV. 
CLVI.— CLXin. 
CLXIV. 
CLXV.— CLXVII. 


484 

548 
776 
808 


ERRATA  IN  CONIC  SECTIONS. 

¥age  527.  col.  2.  line  'j.from  bottom,  for  (Cor.  5.)  read  (l  Cor.  5.) 
538.  col.  2.  line  \a,.for  Cor.  2.  Prop,  read  Cor.  2.  Prop.  8. 
543.  col.  2.  line  2i.  for  and  AH,  read  and  take  AH. 

547.  col,  2.  line  ^.from  bottom,  for  p  P  :  />  S  read p  P  ;  LP. 

548.  col.  2.  line  26.  for  (18.  Part  II.  and  25.  Part  III.)  read  (Cor.  17.  Part  II.  and  Cor.  25.  Part  III.) 
—  col.  2,  line  il.for  (14.  Part  II.)  read  (15.  Part  II.) 
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